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REPORT 

<:r 

. V V -S C (jt(J N T CANNING, 

> President W the Council uf Chairmen tfiJnrim , 

ON PRESENTING TIIE AWARDS OF THE JURIES TO THE ROYAL ’COMMISSION. 


Having had the honour of acting as President x of the should tntur the risk of seeing ; ts invests overlooked or 
Council of, Chairmen »f the Juries, it tails to me to lay neglected from the accident (an unavoidable one in many -» 
before you': lioyal Hijlmess and Her Majesty's Com- instances) of its being unrepresented in any particular* 
missioned 7he Reports pf se^ral Juries upon the subjects Jury* * 

submitted to tlieni foi^siamiiiutioii, and the names of tfev Each Group of Juries^ received the assistance of a 
exhibitors 'whom they havcjjudged entitled to rewards. Deputy CjOmmi8sioner°and of a Special Commissioner, 

In doing so, it will be convenient that T„ should state appointed by ller Majesty's Comn'issioners %to record its* 
briefly the Principle upon which, by the authority <^f Her proceedings, to furnish mtorroativV , resp feting tl«. iffrangd- 
Majesty’s Commissioners, the Juries were constituted. ni/nts of the Exhibition, and ot erwise to facilitate tike 

• J.'lio various Subjects included in the, Exhibition were labours of the Juries «Jom poking e Group. t 

divided, in the iirst iustauce into Thifjy Classes. Of It was further deterr s ned by Her Majesty’; Commis- .. 
these, two. were subsurpiemlyjound to embrace fields of sinners that the Chairme* of the uries, consisting t of 
action Yon large for ftngle Jftrtat, and we. therefore Hritish subjects and of Foreigners in espial numbers, shoald 
divided into Sub lyr. iiL This increased the 'imbur of be form d Into a Council ; md that the duties of the 
"Acting Jurie^to Thirty -lour. Council sliced be, to determine .he conditions a^on , 

* Each of these Thirl y-fou: Juries* consisted' of an jqual whiifi, in accordance with certain general principles 
numbel*O l ‘ Rr» 'sh subjects and of Eoreiguen. The British previously laid down by II«u Majesty's CommitSsioners, 
Jurors were selected by Her Majesty’s Commissioners fro \i tin* different Prizes should be aw.-deil ; to frame rules to 
lists furnished by the I^oeal Committees of various towns, guide the working b£ Jfte Juries - to secure, as far as 
•each tywu being invited reeomm^iu persons of skill possible, uniformity in the re#" 1 * t^yir proceedings^ » 
aud inforifliition in tne luaiuL'-ctures or product for which These are *he mo'tft important \ires o l the s\ item 
it is remarkable. The Foreign Jurors we. ' 1 4p printed upon Which 1 the f ‘tries found xlicmsei 'es orgew*d. J I 
by authorities in their own countries, in such relative- w»ll now' refer briefly to their course of action, 
proper rioj^ 9 amongst theuiaclvjs as was ugrcqj upon by The Council ^ Chairmen, in proceeding to the discharge 
the Foreign Conn* ihsiouers se*fr here to repftgcnl their 4 of tlieir duties, were met at the outse^ l^a serious' 
respijtive governments. • t k difficulty. % Her Majesty’s Commissioners had expressed* 

* In the event of a Jury finding themselves deficient in themselves desirous that merit should be rewarded wher- 

techuieal knowledge of any article submitted to them, ever it presented itself, but anxious jft the KUnio time to 
they were empowered to call iu tli rid of Associates, avoid the recognition of competition Auween ; y dividual 
These Associates, w ho actul as advisers only, without a Exhibitors. They had alsojAccided tfiJJ the Prizes should 
vote, but whose services were of the greatest value, were consist *>f three Mecfcds in ditferyit sizes; mul tftatAhese 
selected either from the Jurynffetat^ ot he. *o lasses* of from should be awarded, not as IJrst, second, and third iu degrofe 
4he lists of persons who had be* reconui\ided as Jurors tir thezaine Hass of subjects and Wit, but.es marking 
but who had not been ^ . /pincntly , appo Jited to dny merit of differ W kinds am 1 character. , 

Jury. ** 5 ' *lm Council of Chairman found, i their -ygret, tint it 

Each Jkmy was superintended by a Cliainum, chosen voi d be imnnssible to lay down any ules fo. ..^awarding 
from its number by Her Modesty’s Commi doner?; • The, of t w thi •- .dtJals by hieh the appea^janir at, least, of 
Deputy-C’hnfrnian and the Reporter were * Vim ql by the \ denying dilie ’ent degrees of success amc..- t i*vhiliitors ' 
furors themselves. > / ,iu tile «ame 'much of j 'reduction iould Ik* avoided. 

Such was tnc constitution of the ThiVty tour Thrifts AccenHugly, after fully Explaining heir difficulty to 
taften singly. They did not, however, a^t independently 1 1‘^r M jwfw's CojuiAissioncrs, they requested, ns a conrsf 
of each othc‘ / inasmuch as they were.as?joiftte* f iato six by wl/ich it night be materially diminished, that dhe of 
. Groups, each Grojip consisting of sdeh Juriv ^ as had the ;Medals night be withdil wl ( j ‘ 

deal with su^ects in some degree o? Ijimlred r ; a Of the rAnaiuibg two, tl.ey suggested ♦’ .« the. 
%fore any deci^pn of a Jury’ b^honsidei ; d •* t ( , . p HZv Medal, -hu 1 J>e conferred wherever’ a certaif 

tit Vas required that it should be brought bubre e J standard of excen^nc j ft pr>,dnction *r wprkmansftjp had 
assembled Gfroup of wh\c>( thut^Jury fornrpda ijar/, u been attained'?- utn'. * r v V' r ,aty, cheapness, adj*wt;<«fion 
^that it sHould be approved bj theffi 1 1 y •, parjitniiar markets, and .other elements of merit oein 

r % The ajyim object of tid • provision, ww, *l<kt nope of *tli jaken*into cojisidejatioij accord: 3 g to u.-» q zye qf t 
many Foreign {Jfctions taking part U the EbiWjio^ objoct; and they fric^in. ^ded thm thi.s Meffaf^u* 



«• 


REPORT .OF VISOOUtyT : WIKt*'. . 


awarded by the Juries, Object confirmation by the 
groups. ^ ? 

f “. In regard to tht* other and larger i^Vdul, they ^ iggcstttt 
that* this cL.iditions <A‘jfs awa. d shouk be some importlnt 
novelty id v ontifin or app Ire 'turn, either in it aerial, or 

, processes of ijyuuitaeture, or originality combined with^ 
•great beaut/ of design ; but t tit should not be conferred 
for 

si 


iu ut'Hiuj ui uvaigu ; dui * r u buwuiviuwi uvvuuuum. 

ofccellenpe a*v«ftductiofy or workmanship alone, how- 
r eluent : and u. y further suggested Inat tins Medal 

— i.i « i r.\ v ’f i. . /'i* i. ^ i* +1.» 



principle 

0 Majesty's Commissioners, and v as subsequently further 
. dfVtJbpgd.hyvuMMuik. : Minute which they troannunicated 
to tie Colfuc&l of f^uurmvu. See Appendix C.) Its 
application. Ht&everj was net without difliJubies, espe- 
cially as regarded ,the Foreign Jurors. Many of these 
had taken part in the ISatioual Exhibitions ot‘ France and 
’'Germany; and to them the distinctive character of the 
two Medals, and the avoidance of all recognition of degrees 
of merit between the recipients of prizes, wore novel prin- 
ciples, and at variance with tlfeif experience : inasmuch 
*as one of the chief pprposes of the National Exhibitions 
of thc*/C.nitinei>t, lias* Keen to distinguish the various 
degrees o’f suc'-css attniled by ri»'*ii exhibitors. 

4 it was t<; he ovjfectey theiviorc, .hat cases would arise 
. in which .‘he Council Medal, as the lAghcr reward, would 
be Risked for Exhibitors whose^claim^wei.e only somewhat 
sttonger in degree, without differing ^ kimjl from those 
of others to whom. ;he l >r Ize Medal had bden warded. 

% In jnch cases it been* le the duty of the Coond 1 of Chairmen 
to refuse their sanction to the awarti of the Council V ?daJ ; 
without! however, neeossr Vy impugning the alleged supe- 
riority of the article ft" which it was demanded. On .he 
othfir liaTidf some ii cos hav$ |’»col»rr<jd ii£ which they 
lifye felt thorns .»vof c? lAl.upon to confirm tbe claim to a 
Co ill ci l kMlaJ, Vrl >*'- in* object fop which «t waf claimed 
sb#wtgl,jn itself less rn<-»it of cxecuHoii or nanufacturc 
than others of its Class. It follows, therefore, that* ^te 
award of a Couucil Medal docs not r«*eet inly stamp its 
•recipient as a better manufacturer or producer than others 
•who ha v<j received the Prize Medal. It is rather a mark 
of such invention, ingenuity, or originality as may* be 
expected to dxeraise an influence irpbn iudustiy more 
extended, and mere important, tliau could be produced by 
* nhirc excellence o' manufacture. 

. l\»s is to^bj* iiornc ip Aiinft in considering th$ List of 
V wards which I have the honofir to lay before your iCoynl 
Highness; jjml # J trust \\ will be found tljat tl^‘ Juries 
have succeeded iu doing justice to the Exhi- ftors of evefy 
Natitci and Qlass, aiul that they have not departed jin; myt! 
iinj^»rtan^»2?^ree ifl.nfl the?, purpose of IJer Maj< tyjp 

rVmmiusioncrs. ^ . *1 


iore than one Medal 
ted t*> one Exhibitor 


illy qpquiesced in this principle, and that, nottfitb- 
wuc ng unavoidab]' differences of opinion, uninterrupted 
harir my prevailed amongst them throughout thb whole 
course of their labours. It is\ot too uiu^u *o hope tfcat^ 
the. happy influence of this ilitercours'- may extend and 
endure far beyond the present occasion. 

It is not necessary tl^pt 1 1 should detain your Royal 
Highncf '; and li«w T»! ohsty's Commissibners vith a recital 
of the c ,her instr* .cli&ns h med by the Council of Chair- 
men for the guidance* >£ the Juries, or with a detailed 
account of their proceedings in the discharge of their own 
|. functions. . - • 

The numlier of Prisse Metis' s awarded is 2 918. The 
number of Council Medals is 170 *1 

It is important to observe that now 
of either dcncmdm.ion lias been all* 

• f n thivsauie fllass, although he may have contributed to 
that C ass mqr<*thun one article deserving of reward. 

The J tries have found it just, iu framing their Reports, 
to make Honourable Mentie* of certain Exhibitors whose 
contributions were not such as to * utitle them to receive a 
Medal. Some have applied '-specimens of raw materials, 
which, although curious and ii. w( vucttve, do not iinp.y any 
great merit of production on the part of the Exhibitor; 
and Others ha\ » furnished articles of manufacture which, 
without teaching a high degree of excellence, arc inte- 
resting as vXarr^tcs of the processes, or present condition 
oi the trades which they i Lustra to. 

Before c' .eluding, I tnvst l ma\ be allowed to r ’u that 
it would .e difficult duly to os tin .ite toe time and labour 
expend A by the Jurors in they: Endeavour to discharge 
faith tlly the important dc*% confided to them. Tlict 
number of Exhibitors was about 17 , 000 . of the. many, 
who were reckoned but once in the Catalogue, contributed 
a large variety of objects, and came within the province 
‘f more than or Jury ; waiht in other cases towns, am> 
even whoL* countries, were counted as single -Exhibitors, 
aHhonglf they presented for examination every kind of 
manufacture and raw produce which their ingenuity and 
neural resources could furnish. Upon the whole, the 
task of tin Juries involved the considcatiou and judgment 
of at least million tC ’tides; Uie dif .culties sutem ng it 
being not l little iiiereascd by the want of a nniforr*. 
system of classification of the subjects in soffie of the 
foreign divisions, p”d by unavoidable imperfections in tbe 
Catalogue. 

In these circumstances the Juries can scarcely venture 
to hope iuai ac '.dental pir'-ssious may not have occurred ; 
but they have ae satih.‘ rt tion ff feeling that thesis, if any, 
are* not attributable to a wai. '»f care or diligence on their 
part. * 1 

It now only remains for me, in laying the result of our 
•labours respe ) tfully before your Royal Bigness and Her 



Coumijfsioncrs. rf r 

* \)nc of tl\ ^ v st instructions a«l< 

- the CArmci^ of Oil*’. rmen wasi to 

should be aw&ftlpd without le f , , 

* llic Exhibitortt, the Exhibit! heinV f^a r sjere^iin this , express tbe hop^ that we shall be found to hhvc fulfilled our 

Vpvet as .ecoguizing ko distinction of ^ k * J trust ia u main. »r worthy of the noble underf 'ring in which 

■ At is Vrati fying to ofd *lia* the^ Jurors of every country I .* are pr^-i to have been called upon *o bear a part. 

CANNING. 
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Awkxdtx A. 

DECISIONS REGARDING JURIES. 


General C editions. ' 

1. There shall bn one Ju> v to each of the Thirty Classes, 
into which the Exhibition is divided. 

2. Thr number of Jurors in each Jem- is determined by, 
the amount of articles exhibited in Jach ('lass, and the 
greater rr’lesN diver&itv ot the subjects included in H, but 
no abstract idea of the relative Smpoi .mer of the Classes is 
involved in the numbers attached to them. 

3. The following list describes the T irty Juries, and the 
number of Jurors to each Jury :~ 

A. ttAW MATKUALS. Nnmi)f*r 

of Juror*. 

I. Mini g, ^uarryi »g, 'Metallurgical Operations, 
and Mineral Pi iucts ........ 

# II. Chemical aiul Pharmaceutical Processes and 

Products generally ‘ 8 

IU. Substances used os * uod 6 

IV. Vegetable uml Animal Subset es chiefly used in 

Manufactures, ns implements, or for Ornament 8 
■ * I 

- B, Machinery. 

•# ,* 

V. Machines for direct us e,*jucluding Carriages ami 
Railway and N aval Mechanism . . • . .12 

Va! Carriages . ,\ . *. ; G 

Vi. Manufacturing R achines and Tools .... 12 
VII. Civil Engine ‘M'fog, Architectural end Bin ’iug 

* Contrivances 8 

JVII1. Naval Architecture .. d Military Engineerin' ; 

JJrdnnnce, Armour, and Accoutrements. . . 8 

LX. Agricultural and Horticultural Machines sml 

Implements 1^ 

X. Philosophical Instruments ai.'J processes depend- 
• Ing upon their use • Musical, Hertdogical, and ^ , 
•Surgical Instruments ....... 12 


& 

XIH. 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 
XVII. 

• XVIII. 
XIX. 

XX. 


Xa. Musical Instruments ... 10 

Xb. Horological « 

Xo. Surgical . G 

,0. ManitactuhIss.v- 2 Vextile Fabric «. - 

button . 1. . . .. . . . * . .10 

Woolkrn anl Worsted ....... II 

Silk niwl Velvet 10 

Manufacture# from Flux and Hemp . . .10 

Mixed Fabrics, including Shawls, but exclu- 
sive of Worsted Goods (Class XII.). . . 12 

Leather, including Saddlery and Harness, 
Skins, Fur, Feathers, and Hair . . * . 10 

Paper and Stationery printing, > oiul Booh- 

binding * . * . . . . J 8 

Woven, Spun, Felfod. " ~u laid Fa.. *ch, when 
shown as specim ..-.of Printing or Eyeing. iO 
Tapestry, including Carpet.: and Floor-cloths, 
Lace and Embroider)', Fancy and Industrial 

•Worly* .... 10 

Articles of Clothing for immediate Persoivu 
ot Domestic. Use 8 


D. Mctalj^) Vitreous, and Ceramic. Manufw nres . 


XXI. Cutleay and Edge Tools f> 

XXIL - 

XX1H. 


;iv. 

V; 


Iron and General Hardware. . . 

Wof.ing in Precious Metals, p *u in heir 
Ivititatious, Jewellery, and all arU.ics of 
. Virtu and Luxury, not included in the either 
■■ Clbs<*0 ... a 

Glow ft W 

Ceramic Manufacture, China, Force 1 *in, 
Earthenware, &c. 


12 


E. Miscellaneous Manufactures. Number 

• <f Juror? 

XXVI. Decorative Fuyniture and T'phulr*^, iiic* -V 
lug Paper ii angina*, Poi ie Macho, and Ja- 
panned Goo<h . . . I2' a 

XXV 11. Rlanufaetures in Mineral Substances, us *u 

for building or dec r, an > Mnrb'e, 

Slate, Porphyries, Laments, /vrtifici J 

Stones, &r , i . . , . 8 

XXV1H Manufactures from Animal and V^gctab.c 
Substances, not bein*; Wo'’ 'n or Felted, or 
included in other Sections 8 

XXIX. Miscellaneous Manufactivcs and Small Wr»cs 8 

F. Fink Auts. 

XXX. , Sculpture, Models, and Plastic Art . . . .15 

? * 318 

4. A classified List of Subjects nnd\r the proviuee of each 
Jury is prepared, and forms the ’.'r i tut ion to earl, Class. 

ly The Articles in th Building -c arranged as much ax 
possible in the- 30 Classes, so as ► be coincident with the 
field of action of each Jury, and fnnlitate its ndxmrs. 

G. If Exhibitors accept the office of Jurors, they cense to 
be competitors for prizes in .lie Class C> which Key are ap- 
pointed, and tins' an not ben warded ’it her lo them indi- 
vidually, or to tin firms in which they may he partners. 

7. Jur-us may take evidence when majority of the Jury 
loom it ndcisal'L, and name th.* per.- ms lo he consulted. 
Jurors of m. Lhcr Ci... may also be called in aid by a Jury, 
when Information involved in 11: *t (’lass is required. 

8. Juries may net. in matters > detail by sub-committees., 
bu* no award can be made except L the majority of the Jury. 

f Before n Jury can Anally make *ta aw urds. Ju j y must 
be submitted to a morning oV th< a*. • of allied subject 
as indicated iujhe groups iu 1 f.*Hon X These vot- 
ings of fiftied .furies wll I haVe pov e- 4 to ’*cAnfinA the a\>ard 
of the Juries, ..tMi to invt^tige* an> v isputed dcrish ns. 
Before^ however, tin.’ nWuvd* are publish d, they must be 
submitted to a Council, consisting of the Chairmen of the 
Juries, in order^o secure uniformity f action - aud a com- 
pliance vs ith the regulations originally laid down by that body. 

10. Tho awards of a Jury, when reported by i/A* Council 

of Chairmen as being made iu conformity to thehilrs, are 
find). . 

1 1. The Juries will commence their duties on Monday the 
12th May, at 12 o'clock, uml will be nidt'ij in the general 
t run snot ion of th*' business by a person to be nan d by tb/s 
lioyal ('ominissionerH, who by^hhnself, --i by u deputy to lie 
npproved of Iry tlie Commisliof?, may be x " «’sent at ♦heir, 
deliberations, for the purpose of explaining the rules of the 
Commission. This Nominee of Abo OoimniftBion w ill not 
hjve a v*>te hi any of the Juries, or at rll Vutc” fore iu the 
mjudication v. awards. 

(jONftTtTL'J ON OF Jl PIFS. 

12 i he Jury wil 1 in guucnd eouslst if uu ec»"<d number 
Ot B itisli subiects a* tl of Foreigners.* 

LS Tf Fo » „tv jus do not. si ml a snffici'Tu nun- 

berc 1 g , f>r..1gue v s tori, oresen tone-half of tho .. **"*« in each 
Class ti e dcfkU it nu. 'hers may be ci npletcd by ine ap- 
i*oint-incn. *f Br.tiab suh.-'ctf . 

1 4 ,, Country Ua well as 'metropolitan .listnets will be 
re^reser i ^i on the J ui*y . 

- * fhc follow .ng list contains the actual number of the 
Jure •*« sent by .each country: - 
Austria. . . 1# I hussra . . ‘ . 7 

. . 14 l Sicily 1 


. • The Jury for AgricrUural impleireut^ is made exeep- 
Honal, R*Nfc# Agricultural Oommitte ;, cop^* .mg of eminent 
Jdembers ©ftho itpyal Agricultural Society:, liaVe undertaken 
the function? df the Jury. F^eigners mav be added to inis 


H l iriu^i . 

^ nark . 

. . . 

r ranco . . 

Great Britain. 
Hire -o . • • , 

Noru. Germa-iv 
Holland ' . . 

Itr’y !i . 
Portugal . . 


1 

A 

' 3* 
ll>0 
2 
2 
'q 
v, 
2 


Spain . . 

Switzerlfwl 


4 

. 7 

. Sweden . . . . , v ] 

. Turkov . . . . V' :> 

; IhiiO'd . • .21 

Zoll . oeehi , 33 
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DECISIONS 




~ “ 0 1 w 

■T5. Each Jmywill bepresided <ver by _ 

,kCi nominatoil) by the Coffmi*sionera,Wnd he winJbc aided 
by a J>0|«ty.Chiiifra^ tp tk^eibeted b\ the Jury. * 

. 16. Jurt^iay appyut oiiJ of thijr own , body as *a 

, touyciiv oi 4 CilimMEW, 

. 17. The Chairmen of the Ttfovt * Juries will be associated 
a$ a Body, tikboT^ihRl the “vouneil of Chairmen,” 
JlMwihe afasene&t^ a Chmfman,«the l)c$my-Ch airman 
will take bis seal ift the Council. . . f 

*» 19» J?hft£otmclLdf Chairmen will be cbnstiuiteih 08* far 
as pfWicabloytJi' British subjects »;id Foreigners in equal 
numbers. * / 

Ifo/The flraf. and Cmef duties o(the Council of Chairmen 
. wilfbe to franyUhe rules for the guidance of the Juries. 

•. *2 lV Tba-tt^TThcft WfEPtfigcf have to determine*!!® conditions 
under wbicn the 1st, aid, and 3rd Class Medals respectively 
are t£*be«wai*l4g, ana to define the general principles to 
•which it. will be advisable to conform in the awaits iu the 
several department! mf tlw Exhibition. It is the wish of 
the Commission that Medals should lie awarded to articles 
> possessing’ decided superiority, of whatever nature that 
superiority may l>e, and not with reference to a merely 
•Hnalvidual competition. The three Classes of Medals are 
intended to distinguish the respective characters of subjects, 
and not as first, sodbud, and thiftl %n degree for the some 
class of sultfects.* * 

Vy-r 

' * ThVTollowingXlei.islpns relative to Prizes and Juries, 
already published, are I floated the purpose of mbre 
9 detailed iufi>rmoti<fa :> »<-, ^ - • 

• “Iler Majesty’s Corf.iflissionci’s no^e had under their ( 
*« considfwaQffn the subject of Ahe- ‘Prizes to be awarded to 
exhibUors?and hav\, v A 1 


7k ijtho Council of Qfalrman nofys* s^that the awards of 
the individual Juries in accordant wHhthe rule* before 
they dfc considered final. # . *, ,■$, \ \ 1 

23. Although the CommTwioubra hra$ be <jj^9e4,'®!ctif 
peculiar circumstances, as set fonh in thejuuubmenBnneji 
decision, 41 to ooraider the propriety of npninfyy gram w 
p individual eifepitors, they will only* take inch applications 
into consideration ok the lecogimendattan of me several . 
JuHes, sanctioned byAhe Council of Chairmen . , , 
w 24 . Ab some //^h^VT^dn^iortant dunes of The Coribcil 
of Chairmen are preliminary* to the action Of the Juries, it 
is necessary* that they stteuld m^ot one week previous to the 
assembling of the Jurfcs. Tbtt duties of the Council will 
therefore commence on Monday, the 5th of May. ■ 

** 25. In older to (Represent the wishes of the Commission, 
and to explain its rules, a nominee of the Commission will 
attend the meetings of the Council *£nd aid in the trans- 
action of business ; lnit he will notf possess a vote, nr.net aft 
a member of thc*CognciI. 

$ *4 Mooted? A rrows ino this Ekoltstt Simons. * 

26 . TWjobo fiwms which exhibit to a considerable extent 
in any qf t thc Classes will be Invited to send a ifWt of names 
of porsoils w ho would efficiently represent tp*» knowledge of 
those Classes ns Jurors. I a 

* <27, It will bo necessary' to state. Affording ffc the classified^ 
Jury list, the subdivisions oi^the vlass with which the 
person recommended is spePpJly acquainted ; and all 
nominations must be tqade in classes, and not in the 
aggregate. * * , 

28. As it is necessary to reduce the lists to toe standard 
number far each Jury, the Commission charges itself \fcuh * 
'this duty. * 1 , u 

<211. Those pei$5ns wlio haw been recommended ns Jurors. 
but who fr$m the small numbers of the Jury are not placed 
on it. may, /or the application/, of afJury, be HU led £11 on 
special occfAions, to give aid, uiulci;Hhe title of Associates, 
but v i^.at a vote. O' 


_ resolved Jo takejnyfclifttc steps for 

. hiring (three) Medina stinek of varioulmzes and different 
designs, it, boing theiwfrtwion that this IsHbe form in which 
It will, generally stinking, be most desirable 1 that tlie 

• regards should be diiribuled. Tlieybov© chided to select 

bronze for the material in which Hlic Medals are ^0 be 
execute^, considering th^ metal to 4 >e better calculated 
titan any other for Jhe <b»Velopment of superior skill and 
Ingenuity, in* the mcdid; ,• art, and at tlw same time Um njbst 
likely to enCtsHtutogr lug menf .^iaK»f the ftshibitioil; c 

•“ With regards iHJ ydtode in which the Prizes are to bo 
awarded, tlip Conj vnfy'fff* t hi^lc it Jp*xpef|ftontta^»toblish 

beforehand rules sf jw^’ise as to fetter the jh sere t, ion of the 
Jrliei u^on whu/ the ta£h! will utyiuiiq«iy devolve, c It will 
be sufficient for the prewnt. to indicate the general pnntiplo 
to which it will probably* be advisable toeewform iu feie 
award of Prizes for Aiccessful compcCtion in the several 

• dcpartip^B^ of the Exhibition. ^ 

• In tlje depar true ut of Haw Mateiuals a>td Puonuc®, j 
for instance, Pt&ftS will be awarded upon a consideration of 
the vulue andffimportance of tiftp article, and the superior 
excellence of the "Particular specimens oxhihiteck; and in 
thfrcose of prupoacd materials, comiug under this head of 
the ExhfWtiou, th^Jurics will take Into am ount the novelty 
and importan ce id fTna prqpawd product, and the superior 
ftikiUfchO iuppStymanifbsted in the process of preparation. 

a “ In the dcpartnrnut of Maciiineky, the Trizea will be 
with retcrcncTto mtv'elty in the invention, sm)oriorj^y 
an tlio exodbtion, iflcrwsed efficiency, or incrJascd economic 
in the uap of the article exhibited. 

\M or qtl^r pogikof viewer th 
ble/iut ^ 0 applild,»will afswbe ti 
*** *ount of 

> perfeqfiim 

blANtCTACTl 

„ . 1 the big! 

/specified in tl^ ihgtiewkl list 


. The jAportanco, in a 

ftr pombof viewer the purposes to wliiclfithV 

)o applild,*will afsohe takan into constdAdfion, 

as Will 5I5o*nie ofmr^ - n * 


$ bringmg tbs invenAbn to m 
* '■ - s ‘ InthflJF^Ir tment of II 
r bo rewind whfcli#Ulfll in t 
./ipwdfied in th^ station*! lisi 
JktCh as permgue«9 In dyes, J 
Tments, 1 |n articles or utility, 
skill in aArkmonship. *W!w iiae 0: 

msid fej^p ottpy. , yPlmTdif 

%IoeUencFof pn!duet|ou,L * 

** ' w ltn the department or 

rtaafiic Ant, %.j»newda r v® S\ 
aaaLprigiaaUty of )tob ifini 
in iwj)ccss*s of product 

... ■ ■- - tso at 



Alness* 

. j&frwfittc-, 

ipenor^uallA 
kfepwn 

ions materials, as in 
‘gn in firm, or cdloun 
JhA^bttis^rejativ^l^io 

ron^eto tbebeudt 
tl, tp improvement# 
flu application of artTo 
j^dels^to tlie 






appeal to confpetent judges t^,^#sftess any decided super 
orityjiof wlmtcvhr nature i hat superiority may he. It is the '* 
intention of Cue Commissioners lo reward nxcehencc in 
whatever form it Is presented, and tint lo givo inducements 
to the distinctions of a merely individual competition. AI- 
thc Commissioners have determined on having three 


jdals of dAffVront vizes ahd designs, they do not propose' 
to instruct th^ Juries to atfurd theiif as* first, 'necond, and 
th-rd.in «iegree for the same class of subjects. They do not. 


.... same class of snbjects. . ,. VJ w . „„„ 

wish to trommel the Juries by any previse limitation ; but 
they consider that Ahe. Juries will rather view the three 
kinds of Medals as a mean^of appreciating an cf distinguish- 
ing the respective characters of the sublets to hu rewarded, 
and not at’ making distinctive marks {1 the iftwsie t/iLss of 
A^-ticlcs es^ibit^i. They fully recognise that excellence 
in production is not only to be looked tor in high-priced T 
goods, jn which much cost of labour and skill lias been 
employed, but they encourage the exhibition . of low-priced 
fabrics, when combining quality with lowness of prtce^or 
with novelty of production. They can readily conceive 
that Juries will be justified in giving the same class Medal 
to „jfcbe chcapesjM 'alien iPslnt, made for th! Brazilian or 
Other South African t^m'kot 3 as they would to the finest 
pigpe of Ma&wlj/te de SMr WoJw/jjtf de Lament eaeft 
kfK assessed ewellenqp of its <3^4ind. . 

* “ Lastly, the Comitilssionorg In aqnodncing *their inten- 
tion of giving Medal Prices, do not propose altogether to 


id<lftent3o shpw that it 
tbliton which 


MW gpv? UUSWUjj Vi _ 

condition *jClif%pf the successful compctStarios.for instance^ 
in th4>^se nf workjncn), tlie jgront er a surifof money may 
be the mo*t appO<^riate rowdhl of superior Sxcollenoe ; 

cases of a special nnd'exceniional nature^ 
insi deration of the expend incurred hi ; 
te preufiiwtitm or transmission of a iwiculftr. artick ca* 
tlod^O tfrisje, oosnbined with a disregard & the bbftdltian 
ry eifmnustanr _J " " 

; may with pro] 

. . TffeCpiw# 

^enCat r^^ ^ ^ 

0*ds. fiChej, 

nist be left^ *thf!uuries 
expect to the albrd mMmtef'l 
r iu04d , of honowSy iitlm " 

[ suchdiftcretion UtAbe^ext 

a Ad* control of Miw*, 1 






Amato* iv 3 moAKDi m jui up*. 


IfolgB 09 A» ftUfttttftf FoHEIC N J( iigOllS * 

Afyfe,*-The nsgarduig Foreign Jur-> e are 

delayed Until the opinions oi tl u Agents oi Foreign ( om~ 
mimmm up i/*tained us to the proportions m ghhh each 
fiatbh should ba represent in the iespt tfno classed) and 
os |o the pnneipias of nomination most groeable 4© the 
r '‘•entries which they represent 


. Mirnsra 01 Junm § » \ 

M Tim furors, on being p *iuM»d, i**ll rerem lmnw 
diate notice ot appointment, etui tiun names mil be 
published. 


J2. 1 he Chairman *111 be nnuiied to met on Momlay 
the 4th May, at to < dot k . * 

*M 'the Julies \ull tract thi the transaction v 4 busmcM, 
(fix Monday the Uth May. at 10 o cl Hk 
14 A**hough lUjHWinit t * sd apatUpecLi dr ti which 
the Juries alour can examine the \nicl s exhibited, to the 
ext iumon oi the public, anangoni nts will * * node to uuiy 
on tlu^c « xatni nations a +h as Iitth delay as \ (risible 
14 Jurors, limited iltt \\ on theii i u 1 in Loud m, are 
si quested u njwrt fhtmstlves at , Jmy OflW \\ the 
1 \bllution. Building when thes will « btaiu their Juroi’s 
Ticket, atiu ie< uve all uecessury nforinatiun « 

\ 


A I. 

\ 


0 


OUSSIMC V r J KVN or h Tiouns n r 'IHK PHIKiV CLASSES INTO TJffi 

l^XillBIUCX IS 01 \JJ>£J> , * 


UAH MATlHtALs, 


i Mixmiy, Quart) «. Mttallui gu il Ojn rations 

and Miutml Pi orients »• 

11 C htinunl aud Pharinut utu il Pioetssts and 
lb minds m ally 

I U Subst nit t * usi d lot 1 oo l 1 

T\ \ tgitiblt aid A ui nml Substauus, rhufh usid 
in Manillas tuns, ac Implements oi fo i 
Oi mini nt 

i 

MYiniMm 


\ M » dimes (%i tli cct uw mcludi * i AlliagCb 
uid Igail wV> and \i\al Mt chains i, 

VI Munufuju m Mat him sand loots 

VII i ml [n^iiutj uf>, \k Inti etui al mid b hlinp 

l\>nt mantis 

V1U Nat il Vi dntectui »1 and Miht**r) T ngi lign- 
in,* Ordnuut Ainiunr md Vi tout unit nts 
1\ V t nu id turn I and Hoxtuultutal Mac hi ms and 
_ I mph limits 9 # 

#\ Philosophical Uistruimnt* and Pi (Kisses ri 
p« mini upon the i um , Musical, H irologic il 
and Sui il Justi uments 


• MAN! l ACllttUR. „ 

VI Cotton * 1 » 

> ih^^ioilcn ftud >\ orstetf f • 

* Xlll. Silk and \ ehet. • 

\X\ Mauuf At turcs iiom Hax and I letup • 

X \ Must d k ubi i< s t including Shaa 1 h, hut t \c lusivi 
ot ^forrtid Ucxids (Clast, XU ) 


XVI. 1 1 athcr, including Sadtlki> and llaincsh* Skiing* 
Pur, Ptatheis, and Ifa i 

W II Pupil and btatiouen, Punting and Bookhind* 

mg f > 

\\ III Wmtn, Spun, kdttd. and hud labius^hia 
shown an speununs <>♦ ’hintiu^ or 
\1X lapfMr\, neliidin^ I s ipit and 1 looi-dotlis, 

I au aud i duoulu lamt and Iudiustnai 
M oi U 

W Ai tides 1 1 ( bribing loi mime liau Pasonaloi 
Ot'uieMtic i m 

\AL Outleij and Id*' Tool-, 

XXII lion and Go null Ilu 4 * ut 
XXI If Working in pin urns tils aid m thar 
iu u itums, Kecllm, an allintKhs of A irtu 
and I u a u >, not ndudi d m all othci CJasstfa 
XXIV.Oliks 

XW, Cnium Mam tali s, { him, Poictlaur, 
Laiihuiwure, *Vc , 

aV \1 lmoj,atdo a mm tuic } (ifhJlstnv, in- 
dpdmg Papcr-hnn n h> l'upiu Machi aid 
J *l)unnll t(o6ds 

\X\I1 Mammae tuns in Min* 1 v >stimc% ns<d (oi 
building or du oration, is u Muibu , Mate, 
ymphjtiee, Ct»intu^, Aitificul Stones Ac 
X\\ III Manufac^urts trom ^bniuli aud \ (get a bit Sub 
stances, not bong Wouu oi Iclt^d, oi in- 
tlutUd in othti Sections* * * 1 

\ \IX Mist 1 11 \m ous Munul it tun s uud Small W aits. 

riNL AKTS 

XXX Siulpi uit Models and Plastic Art t • 


# 1. Muttfit/t Quarry uu/ f ns, and Mintnal 

A Misiso«kUi> Qt Ahnr»f/Ort kat»on 

1 Qu wiles and open wofckm^# 

2 MtCatoina, washing n 1 luvi * depo»il» 

S Mines worked m the lode > 

a Minking of •baits 

• 6 ( utting adits * * 

i T>nung lot els 

4 Minn wiirktd on the bed. 

» a. Sinking shafts 

b During leveli 
t C tit mg stalls or hca dings v 

5 Salt defxmU. 

b. Voutd^ion*, Safety Lamps and other me 14k ot 1 
Ohs anjl W aler # » 

b Lowing 2$ rd*b*g Mloens } 

£ Draining. • ^ 

3 GooavncAi. ULytb> ah»F mu* 

C« Ohm am> Mri a* i xm&iCAuOvrMMxvn A • 

1 Orta, and the Msihods bV 4r«ei»g ftjd rendering Pi es- 


mnehandabla 


I* J 


a Ores of the moxe tommon Mtlah, as of I* , 

V m**, 2uit 1 in, Lead 
f Nu ivc Alt tab, a, (*old, Siher, Coppci «xe 
< (hit used foi is ous mupo is without icdut 
lien, a Pei oxt ii ot JVj n ant st, Ut 
Methods of r oKtiug, smcltjug, i othu wise reducing 

a i He oomn m Metals, as lion, C o\ ^ /me , Ti i, * 
l^ead 

u r lhe Me il« n it genu illy u*< d »u combination^ 
as Antuuouy, seme , Iu^inudi, < admlum. ('o- 
balt, \ickcl, kc 

I Mothtn^oi prenaung <i t lisa the wider Meta) , as 
(loii, Sil\ er, Mi ic urj ^Pslladiuiti, Platiuu ja, Ac > 

^ Adapt tiOn oi Medals t< s| p/nl pun uses 

a h etal i \anous Vhelmcal states^ ’n/u in the . 
e *^diiioa ot Cast and Malleable Iron, ^tecd, 1 
&c 

b Mctgds in tiudi pr iffwjtt tw flu shed Ms xtiuo 
tujrs, as i ig« and Ingots, Sheets, Bar^ Wires, 

) *Mlo\s ini i/cthoils of in lit ^ *qoic cent t alb * 

uvfuymetsAs ani thw Oiu V N 1 

a St^uaiy? lUon >, Uun, Be/ and Spr> aihiLLtie 
talbi | * 

b Brass, and alloys dir a subst Buie fbr*lC 

' • it# 



CLASSmCATION OF SUBJECTS IK 


, -^4iW*iS» A*. 


t, fyh^e alSiys, sr ffritannia^Mfital, German Silver, 

pewter* to. C * . 

„ 4* Type, ffhei^hjpg and other alloys. • : 

X> t Ko^fW^LtC IfcLlI&RAb PRODUCTS, 

' 1, Minerals rn^das Fuel— *** 

u. Atljrinds of Coal anti derived products. 

‘ bp Jkgnlte and Peat .- r 

' % Bituimuou# bodies. air« pad vc TSuphtha. f 
$.,MossKe Manila used ‘In construction 
j " ‘ a. For pur(fo*ds of construction generally— 

Smeeouft or £alram>u8 Free Utonesf and Flogs. 
TJprpJiyritic and Jiasalti clocks. 

» bp For purposes of Ornament, Decoration, find the 

& VX^*.., v . c\ 

• ^ AlubasteSi SpaT, &c. 

, Serpentiut’ and other 'nard rocks susceptible of 

* • -j 

e. <jement*aml Artificial Stones— 

Calcareous awl Hydraulic Ceincirfs.* . * 
Puaatuolanng, Trass, &c. 

Gypsum for plaster. 

Artificial^tones. 

.*1. Minerals used in the Manufacture of Pottery ami 
Glass. 0 r r * 

Sands, Limestones, &c., for Glass-making. 

Yariptis Cloys and fclspathic Minerals, as those 
„ used for^BwfespTilct*, and various kinds of Pot- 
* ‘ tcry and Pordunin. 

. Siliceous, CalcaAoup, other Minerals, used in 
f Plastic Arfca./|, • * 

A Mi petals used for person*^ Ow aments, or for Me- 
* opanieol nod Scientific purposes. 

Gems ainmpreglous Stones.* 

b. Model* of MuSerak and Crystals, & c. 

c. CoJlectioiutbiv'Tiaertls for scientific ^r educa- 

tional ujtc* • . • 

c 5. Minerals used in various Artpirrr.1 jVfan#factures. 
a . Si mole bodies ot compounds containing tMb Al- 
c Kalies or Earths— 

Those ^usedhpriucipulLy for culinary purposes 
c <or for Ki<iUioine. att £lalt, Minora^- n ft ter s,|iC* 
Tiu^,* Atfrf { tn various manufactures, as’Sul- 
X»hurj|«»raK, itc. 

4. Karth'j /ltd ><;mi~cryfctaJlipfc Mirftrals. u 

Min^fWs*!li3d for grinding |>nd polishing, tas 
Grindstones, Jloneetonos, Emery, &c. # 
Lithographic Stones, . Drawing Chalks, and 
Slate tymefa. * u 

Graphite. c 

■ Earthy and other Minerals used os pigments, 
or fof staining, dyeing, and colouring. 
Various Minerals used iu Maimflictures ;«as 
fiYlign, Sctiist, Fuller's Earth, French Chalk, 
-(.Wing Sands, fcc. • 

< 6. ‘Softs and Mineral Manures. 


Pigments employed ‘h£ Hein* ' 

tor colouring Woods** ■ ? '* f 

1 4- figments piled jpr Textile fabrics, 
c. Pigments used for ttaper Jdangtas, iwid for 
* Sltoi and laid FabSsgenerJy',^ ' 
rf. ' Artist Colours. 1 „ r ^ , 

i • ,e. MWSHaneous Chemical Manufactured. 

B. KAtlEp CuKMJCAL SyBS&ANCfeS MANlAcTURED CH 3£tfiY 

L JH)B THE gfilttNflTIC €«»Wtl?y : 

1. From Substances oHhc Mineral Kingdonb 

2. 9 , » ^ Vegetable , , ; 

8. , , • Amnial 

C. Cncwic^x SimsTA^oEs used in Mewcine amb i n Pbae" 

MACY. 




Cl*- k ^ 

II, Chemical and JJJiarmarrntifal Processes and Products 
t ^ 


jfcnaraUjf, 


CilEl^OAX StmSTANOE^ LISEg IK MaJS Ul-AcS^JUU. 

it Fr«m*lhe Mineral Kiigjffom. % # 


Freni* 

M 1 


ton 

Th 


i-mel 

lioso 


( lllb subsitfijces. • 
sod principally 111 their 


» m stat^ as Sulphur ‘Phosplidhi^&c. | * 
tem AMds,^t9 Sulphuric, M|pmtic^4itrft, Bomcie, # 

mbGlnffi9 t \s siphur^ of 
Jf Sulphur, &o. , • * < 

‘ heir edmpoe klfs m ? 
kouue Sutfhf fc Sq^o, fob- 



id thi 
elr Alki 

a, and the Casbonah 
ef the Alkali^ as^uli. 

4 -< v trate of Sodtfe Saltpetre, Bhraj^Ac # 

Earths and their comgoiiujpy^ Limeravag- 1 
neat a.. Barytes, SlA>ntia> Mamina, kc* 


Alkalies dfid' 
ash, 

i K^jjtrel 


&c. 
«tef ty- 


’ c, TheKcodtpotifide of Metpls proper, as Sfttt%csTj jt« o 

v Iron. Copper, Lead^&e^. ' ■ *» % 4. VarJoUb 


L Chei 


W* sjfetioni Ilf and 1 V+J* 
5. MSnufsetur^Jff 
*" Chemical 


*es,oas Prlissiatc of 

s ^et * 

«*sA t included m 

^hisoefiaAfous 
also Section IV.> » 


,1. From the Mineral 

a. N on-metallic substances n 
4. AlkttVcPi. Earths, and their compounds’.' 
e. Metal lie |?ro pa rations. 

2. From tlfft Yogetsible Kingdom, when shown for 
Phafmaceutical Purposes. (Sec alscaSections 111. 

I ttnd tVT) 

Vegetable Infusions, Decoctions ana Solutions, 
clear or saccharine,, (** m 

h. Tinctures. ' , 

* c. KxtroclB and inspisantifl Juices. * 

fi. lies ins. Gum ltofuns, and Olco Begins, and 
Balsams. " * 

«?. Aifies, &c # . 

t /. Gums as Acacia, Tragncnuth, &c. 

// Ksscotlttl Oils, Cajeput, Havine, Turpentine,^' 
hp Fixed < Mis, as Castor, Croton, A Imond, Olive, Ac. 

i. J' egotxblp parts, as heaves of Digitalis, llemlotk^ 

i foots of Japan, ipenirunnha, &r. 

Bajjks ns Imporj^d, Cinchona, Cascaplta, Cus- 
-fparin, Ac. 9 c i 
Tepeto- Alkalies, 
tallinc printin' 

?l. Vegetable Addu 

in. Miscellaneous C'oi^Wnds. ^ 

f'From the 1 Animal Kingdom. 

a. Cou-livcr and other Animat Gils lor internal or 
external application. 

b. Unguents ofcSpermacetl, Lard, Oil, and combi- 
nations of tncm. . 0 

c. Auti spasinodics. .as M uslfc Cas torcum . • Cl vof, 

* AmhcrgriB. fcc! ° 

f{, Phosphorus. Ammonia, oscl their products. 
p. irritants, as Can M for ides. • 


ulles, their Jkalt^, and othei^Crys- 
id^les of ^^^.vial substam^iA 


/. Antacids/ os CrahVeycs, Calcareeuftcoucretions 
*■ of the Craw-fish, vuttlc-bonc, Ac. 
c w 

tt * c r I * c 

• ML Sutrftonces wed as Pood. 

-VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

A Aohicui/tuual Puoducj; — Cereals, Pulses, Oii^, 
Seeds, etc. 

1. Common European Cereals. 

. 2. Cereals more rarely cultivated in Euftrne. 

' 3. Millet (Ad otheysaiall Grains used as food, 

4. Pulsetfmd Catlffr^VmdP 

» ft. Grasses, hhjder Pla^v^^nd Agricultural Boots. 

G. The Flours or preparations u£ the abovtf classes. 

7. Oij Seeds and their Cokes. 

§. Hops mul other fitomfitic plants uped fof like pur* 
| 2 fiP°f 8 - . 

B, Diunq Flcrrs aki> Seeds. c 
• 1. Hiwins.^urjantf^ Figs, Plums, Cherries, Apricot, 

< 2? fibotX, Tamarinds, Dated Bananas, fto. 

3. Chesputs, ^ValnutvAc. 

4 - . ... 
ml SuBgfturcES u|ei> tN rm pttErAiUTicfi.or l 
1%. if Beal Teas gf aJl kinds. . ' « . ; . 

f f .23kSidis#tute W Teas, o# Pa|u£w>^whhm, Bencdo- 

H, knu Ac. e- , ■ 

of all kinds, tmxi^oega Seeds and :2?ib*. ’ 


^ %crre, uuarteia Br/*d, 

D. I«aKK?AT%^ Fiaai^KD , lamia** f&o D JS - 

* ,£*' WMiP MpWl’llJf 

A Fementod Id^uor«%lM Spirits ftum unusual sources; 
* *2. Tbbaccd!,o. 


r • 





7 


msqw mwnmi). 


■ vn 


4. ■ ftemp, andOber Intoxfoating Drtigi, 


i 


E, Sf*CE8 AND CONDIMENTS. . 

i. Ciwjjwinon, : Ca8siu, and their substitutes. 

Nurtnega and M«vd ; Cloves and Cassia Bbds. 
P^ppprs,Cttp«ieuHi, Mustard, Void, \ Pimento, Car- 
dWmmis, &c. , 

4. Giuger r Turmeric, l c. 

F, J&ABCtr&BRtiSe * ' ? 

1. Starches of all kinds * spared from Wheal, Mice, 

Potatoes, Maize, &c.’ „ 

2. Arrowroots of all.ktnds, Toll les Mo!i 

3. Sagos from the Palms, Cassava, Tapioca, &c. 

4* 1 fchena of all kinds. 

.. * 5. - Other Starchy Substances, as Portland Sago from 
Arum ktmcuWuih and from various like plants. 

G, $|J 0 AJR $EMEg. 

1. Sugars from tho Cane, and Beet 

, Maple and Palms. 

,, Birch, Poplar, Ouk, i nd Asli. 

Grapft Sugar. 

2. Li^ftorice; Saroocoll, &c. 

• ANIMA- KINGDOM. 

• IJ. AjilMAL F?)OD AND ^REPARATIONS OF F<)Of» AS 
TK 1 AL PRODUCTS. ^ 

1. Specimens of prcsci . ed Meats. t 

2. Portable Soups, aud concoitnPed nuirimont, as con- 

solidated Milk, Ike. 

- \ 3. Caviare, Treating, Ac. 

4. Articles of Pastern commerce, as Shark Fins, Nest of 
the Java Swallow, Ac. 

5. Honev and its preparations. 

(I and its i 


• • 


(». Bloo< 
f. Industrial P: 
4 Gluten, £c, 


lots, as Glue, Gelatine, Isinglass, 


IV. Vegetable and Animat e*nbstantv# t chivvy vtetl in Mann- 
• f cu t arc*, a* Implement#, or for Ornc-inent#. 

VEGETABLE. 

i. Gt»i and Resin Series i # * 

1 •(jimis of all kinds of natural o^jurrenctf-j- 
Gums made artificially, as British Guru 
M ucilaginous Seeds. lmrks, Pods, and Spawned*. 

2. IlcftiSs — 

Bering and Balsams of all kinds. * 

Guin UeriuB. * * V 

Gum Kltuflcs and GuGa Pcroha. i ■« 

^^^'■'•^fbStined Resins and Varifishes h • 3 

^B. Oafteniw. * * 

l* Volatilo Oils, including Camphor. 

2. Brying Fat Oils. 

3. Non-drying Fat Oils. 

4. Solid Oils. 

5. Wax. 

6. Diitiltud Pat Oils. » • 

jO. Mim, as Acetic. Cm:?, Tarxaulc, Oxalic, &e. 

P. Dves and Cototms. u j * ' 

1. Indigos. * • * 

2. Madders. 

3. IdcHens and their pro ./arm tons. 

4. Bring Barks, as Acuoias, tiucrcitron/Mar^rove, Ac. 

5. Woods, as Log-wood, Brazil-wood, Pe« di-wood,Fu»- 

tics, lie. 

g, Flower# and Berries, as Persian Perrir Safflower, 
Bafmm. . 

7. Miscellaneous, w Tariheric, &c. ; ^ 

.. 15. TAWMJWitallSTAHCM. J / , * - * , 

1. POdUrBert'es, Seeds, and Fruits of var&u* kinds, 

' Xifforwb, 4«*cfo, NllHttih nmj Divi-divi P-»di, fc. 

2. Barite of aritna kinds, as BtfSrks of the Babool, jLa- 

j^Uan AfeachWlduriei, Bucido, Gordonts . > 

3. GaBs, and similar 'Banning Materials. ^ V 1 

4. CatOchu; ICino,^«nheer^Ac. 

; ■ F. Jfwsmm SitBsTANCiQs^iff ci.i^xno Vatoectam fqSCoadAjs 
- - -v 'ia‘Aii»:Cfcpw»No^ f . . 

1. Gottotis of oll kiddSf - '* , •' ’ ♦ 

2, Bem^ and' Flax; Manilla ifdmp and New Zenihml 

'Flax. 1, * 


3. China Gfass^ lfeUIc FJbre, Pls^ifain, ami Pine Ap- 

■' > pie Fibre. t* 

4. Sunn, Jutf/ahd ether tropickl substitutes for dfcinp, 

\ Flax. ‘ ’ i ‘ » i " * • 

0* Coir, or Cocoa-Nut Fibre, G >muti, kc* • . 

15. Wishes ami MisccUai>cou« Suhstanceu. . 

G. CeEWILAK FriKTANCKS. 

• 1. Corks of all kind , 

2. Woods and Kohl i ..eed for (Srks» as the Odiroma 

Iftj "jug and A^ma palustrin 

3. Rice-paper of ('hina. 

* 4. J Until licuk, Pottery l)nrk v Citrus Kind, kc. 

5. SuU'Jtanccs used Amadou, ' 

H. TiMunt and Fancv Woods for Constrcctton 
• * AND (>K N A MEN , A 5 U rKtPAUfU) ||V Dyfang# 

1. Suite* 1 ? chiefly for purposes of '‘^nstsn.ition, » for 

the Navy. . »* •' 

2. Suited chiefly for Ornamehta* Work. , . \ 

3. Prepared Woods, us by KyuiiV; BediclSs. 

and Boucherio , s processes. B , 

I. MisCEfjxA^nors Ki/dst A vers. 

1 . Suhskmers uswl as Soap, ad Qidllai Bark, Sbup Per- 

liw (Sap indy# sn pon or in'). Soap Roots ($aj>onaria 
a/fivinaliit, ire.). ' • 

2. Perfumes, ns PucTta Pat, Vetivcr, Spikenard, Tonka 

beans, Itc. a 

3. Suostances used mechanically, as Teazels, Butch 

Hughes, &c. 

4. Seeds and fruits used for Ornamental purposes, As 

(ianlrrus Boa ' the lv« ry Nut, tho Boom Palm, 
CoquiUa N»»ts. br*tlc C >urd«, &c. v 

AN'M.VL. 

J. Fon Tfevnus Fabkk s Clothing. 

1. Wool, Hair, Bristle'-, VVI/jIoLoucs. 

2. S*tk from the Silk-worm Jt< mbt/ji mori , and from 

othcc spnrjpd in India, e. J, Bombjpriifa Cynthia ) 
’v ana Jittiwa Pauftia . 
ll Feather, Bo\^n, Fur, SJ^As. 

A Miscellaneous. 

K For Domestic pn Orn\mentai. Pi kpos/a t:. von tux 

MANV'?At4rR.5 OP I Ml’ I PMZMT'L 

1. Pone, Uorn Hoofs, Ivory, i’o -toiseshell, Shagreen, 

Quiti*. 

2. Pearls, k-. . 1 Pearl, Motlicr-of-Pe. •‘I, Coral, and Stolls 

generally. 

3. Oils, Tallows, Spermaceti. Wax. Lard. 

4. M wceHaheo»o», as Spongy Go'clheatcrs-skin, Catgut, 

Silkworm-gut., Bladders, &c. » 

L. As Agents in ttie Manvtaotke at v a^to rtio L r*t 

• 1. Glut*, Isinglass, Gelatine, Bone-black, Ivory black, 

Animal Charcoal. # ' 

M. For* the Proje ction or Chfaiical Si hstances. 

Blood/ Jfor ‘s, Horns, &c.., for the orodur.tu.u of Plir* 1 - 

phorus, the Prusshdes, tho Superphosphates, &c. 

N. For rioauars a>i> Byes. " 

1. Cochineal and Carmine. 

2. Byes *’n»m tlic Galls of the ApIPde-. 

3. Gall- sione, pigment from Ox-gall, 

4. Indian lives from ‘*«e Coccus, the various k'nds of 

Lacs. 

5. Miscellaneous, ns Sepia, Encru , d’Orj ?nt, £, c. 


K ACMINERV. 

I V. Mu him- a for direct wsc, u'dudiny Carriage* and /luilwuy 
. * * tW Naval Vrrb'rnism, 

A. SrnuM Kngives and Water and Wind Mills, 1 

, AND VAttJOt S OTHER P*U MT MOVERS. 

. 1, Boilers. 

^ Land L*Vmw. ^ 

3. Marine l.nginos. 

4. Windmills. / 

5. Watttt-'wheelf -nd Turbines* 

>6. ; Water-proa? vre Jfngiuos, a^ Rinji^nbnck'B'imd Arm-. 

i Strong’s,- J _j B ‘ - V • 


* WW’-.g V* i Jk » 

7. Vaeu* m Pcnref 
fB^Jlecj r .'- Magnetic ipglncs, 

3. MisedlwMwus. *\ • *\ 



via * 


OLA^SJTIOATION OF SUBJECTS IN 'JfH&fMlIiTt CLASS®? 


B. Sj5T»AKA*rt parts fr Machines, Spec 1 i mens op Wobkm an ■ 

Bmp. * r (Sec also JVater and Woniia in VJT.) 
1» *AahoaVy Outings or*Fofgings in r the rough ; Cast-*! 
* m?§& or Forgfrts, pfilin, intricate, or beautiful, fet 

«Mhc Hough.* • 

S. Specimens uf Turning in Metals. r 

. 3; Specimen* in tiling and finished Work in Metals, 

suefi as Surfaces, Irregular figures, &c. 

4. .Valves, Q^ks^Pistoni; Ctftfcmorfii, &©. f 

C. ^NEUSlAT® JtAr^»E8. f *' «. '** 

1. Air Pumps. * - , 

. ,^2 Jpfivtfug ViMje. • 

- - "SU"* Blast Engines for Fufpace*, ty. ^ 

4. Miscellaneous.'* 

C- r « 

;*H*niiAri^MAcmNES y Cuanes, etc., Pile T^jaeus, V.tc, 


'/ 1. HyiHaiitic MacAhi 

r • Pmm U ^. n <l wT™ 


/ 


lV Pmnnptfind Fire Engines. < 

• W*U#JfuAs. faJ f 

Ilydruulic<&ressc*;, jjtc. , « 

Water-meters, Ac. •*■ 1 

2. Cranes- - e 

Any sort of Crane motion and contrivances, Jacks 
or all sorts. (For Windlasses, Capstans, aud 
Blocks, see VIII. E.) 

A. Piling Engines. — (See uls£ VJI. A.) 

By hand power, or steam. c 

Pilot Sawin&Maeluncs. 

* *« Pile ExtiyetofiL fee. 

. liOCO MOTIVE-' AND JR AlLWAY Q CfUIAGI.S, SfC. 

i toil way J.oconiol^s, 0 p ■ 

’ 2. Common Koad Locomotives. • 

3. Kaflcftiy Carries, Trtftks, and Waggons. 
cC 4. Kailvrtiy Velocipedes, &e. Ac., iff all sorls, 

*•5. Atmospheric ItaiTway Apparatus. 

6. Carriage Break. * . * <. 

7. Buffers, Couplings, &c. • , * 

. Uahavay Machinery ani> PaniHAlfcNT YPJF£ ( 

1. Permanent. Wnj r complete. 4 

2. Sleepers. , J 

3. Chairs, Ac. * 1 

n. Kaik * v 

* 5. Switches. t * 

* G. Turntabl<% Jf « 

7. StifLion Arrangements. 

*8. JBigniila. % p t 

ff. Miscellaneous. 

. Weighing, Mf-asc^iing 1 , and TTranfm&Nft Machine®, 

FOR. COMMERCIAL AM) NOT PHILOSOPHICAL 

Purposes. 

1. CoCmnenqial Weighing Instruments. w 

2. Instruments of Measure. 

3. llcgisterrug c. Instruments, Gauges, Indicators, and 

^ , Telltale^ 

i? .A. Carriage* aegJralfy- - opt 'including those connected irith 
v *’ , . eg*" Hail yr Tram ftoctffc. 



.Si* _ 


file Carriages. 
I Conch. , » 
Gkiacjjt.. ■ 
Omnibus, 

Buekuey Coach. - 
Hackney ClUrriot. 
QlWsOmc^c 


Hama&m’. Cob. 
Sttegi Cab. 

■ m 7 ' \ ’ m * 

- (Seotw. *f 

* Caravan. 


E. Carts and Waggons of. aUL Kinds, - tfor being AoajP - 

* •eui.TuaJsu ^ \ , , * 1 J r> 

s, *V 

r- •/ - ^ ' 

VI. !Manvfacturing Marines an^Tool^ or ugstcpis of Wanker 
«ery, 7bo^, and Jmplumnts employed for the under nunkr * 
. tioned fftirpoece^ * , 0 

A. MAM’FArTnnES or a|jL SerNjrflV’ovEN, Feinted, on. Laid - 

• Fabhk^. p t * 

1. Machinery Jjtr the complete Tormatiau from the liaW . 
MaterioHSr all Fabrics of Cotton, Wool, Flay, 
Henip'r'tiilk, Caipiteliouc, (rutta Petchft, Hair. 


Paper-faking and Htainiug. 
Printing and Bookbinding. 


•’ 2. Pi 

3. Pr3 

B. MANiitAC»njRr.s of Metaia. t - 

1. The manufacture of M* ‘..is from Ifd* Orcr into Bars, 

t f lUxls, Wire, Hiiocis, and other general forms ; albo e 

casting and polishing of Metal. &c. 

2. The cutting and workk.ig of Metals by Machine 

Too^s, such ns Bathes; Muelnm^ for ‘lMtining, 
Drilling, IrVn-iife, Slotting, San nig, Stamping, 
r Shearing, Five ting. Punching. 

3. Mnwhines and Tools used by the Makers of Gtauf*' 4 

Silver, mid Plated Goods. 0 « 

4. Mackines^nd Tools uyod by the Makers of Cutlery, 

* >',ails. Screws, Piiufj T\eedlcs, Buttons, and metal- 
lic P'liH, tvo. '• 4 f; ( . 

5. Machines aud Tor. Is used 'liy Locksmith?*- "Dic- 

9 sinkers, &c. 0 "N 

O. MA^rAcTuacs of Mi n c.ua ■ ustancv.s and wltNiNt; * 


* 


si agf.s. 


, Fun Town I r SE. 

* T< RreB» tiis-iirVifr 

Drrss.Coach. 

' Droeiftniariot. 

^EmkIh*, ^ * 

i. TbavSltanA Cau^i 
r,$kJtok.C " 

Driving CoAch. « 
Cluhioi* * 

IhrHska TChmdoJL. 
Dorineusc, PosiXlmiiot. 
Poet C|ugriot. */ 

L P&u OctshaJ Use. * J 

' K&. < • 

* • IKmblV Biuugpmm- 

Clarence. • 4 

' POentuin. .n, 

mv • v : 

DiWng Phagteift^ o K , 


Landaulet. » 
Step-piece. 1 4 
■; Barouche*, i 
r p Sociable. 


Britskn. 4 


• ' *T 


Drf'/tska. . 
Ftfurgota/ 


’ lltvalid (’> Tiage. 
Sledges, &. /. 


Curricle/ c 
Civbrictefc. v 
lreodod^jChtoe. 

<$S®£ ■ 

' Ji)&tuictt' £ -■ 

O 

Choii _ 
On valid JBi&ti? 
fVdooi^k 


M AcfiiNEtev. (Sec Section i.) 

1 J- Macltinus kud Tools for the preparation and . w 
of all kinds of Glass, Stone, Granite, Ala buster" 
< Slate, Olay, &c. 

2. Machines and l^ols usetl in the preparation tud 
‘ r working Af Gems,.kc. t 

'll. Manitv^tcuhs or VrcLlutBR SciiiTANOES. - 

r 1, Machines mid Tools tor the preparation and working 
bf all kinds of Wood, 

2. Mills and otlu-r machinery for Grinding, Crushing, 
4 or. preparing Vego^xblfe Products, 

>E. M VNIJfjACTCIO. OF AN1BA.L SuUaT.VN^i'iS. p ( . . ^ 

t . Machinery aud TtSols for working in JJoru,' ,l . 
‘ , leather, &c. 

IS. MACniNEHY and Appaiuvtus tou Bk favino, Distiu.ino, 
and M an crAcrruwiNG Chemistry. 


s. 


vn. 


Civil Engineering , Architectural 
• Ari\.ancu 8 . 


and jBuildmg Con - 


A. Foundations and Building Contrivances connected,, 
v with Hyouai-lic AVours. 


1. Application of tiie Screw Pila r for the Ftmndations 

cjf PierB, Jetties^ &c^ Beacons, and Ships* Moor- 

* c iDgSr C ' > t 

2. ■P^uny^tic I*iling, Machinery illustrative of the 

^ initKU of sinking and guiding the Cylinders, also 

t‘ - ‘Contrivances fpr . overcoming difficulties when. 
6Vstru£tion* are offered to their siting. 

3. cCoffm^rdoms bn soft ana rooky bottoms, and Appa- . 

ratus connected wittt them.- # ^ 

4. ( F^ndlitipiis of lighthouses exposed to the violent 

5. Heimote, and ApjiratA connected 

t m. Boring TooR, and Contrivances foifksccrtaining Urn 
C ^ *V. ^StratificatMn bpiSites of u^aded Structures. ^ ‘ . / 

“ i AND CENTERING^ 4 4 V ' f - 

" ' “ ' '■“* ^ ion of Brick Chimney Shafts i 


andSpi 



aud Fire EgAipes. 


4 * 


for the erection of Monolithic Blache, as 
* .^'/Obolisks^ Sec., ana for the hoisung of groat 





AWBNBiX ^.‘1 


r 

•• 6 . 


ntfo 


S\ 


KiblSrHE EXHIBITION IS DIYIBEfiC 


-flLJL. 


*-4; Fixed a!Hd Turning Scaffolding fur the<repftir*JLL, 
bfDORmk kb r internally and externally. - 
; $ t Scaffolding end Contrivances foTthe^Tcstfon of 
. ../ ikfjge Girder Bridge*^** Br&tsmda Bridge). 

6 . CQutet ^MrAph&l Bridges, Domes, and Vaults. 

* $• Centering* for Tucneis, Sfictds, ®ind Contrivances 

, M ffceiHbitijjg their excavation^ 

0 . Bridge*, 1*i?£>n&ca, a#d Rngineerinu Contw va^ces 
P*U CROWING RtVtflS, ttA;:."vES,1&e. ) 

1. ^mbcr Bridges.' ‘ v ** * 

2. Cast-iron Bridges. v* # i 

. & drought-iron Brhlms (Girder or Lattice). 

4. TumUig or Swing Bridges. 

0. Lifting or Bascule Bridges. ’ ** 

"6. Draw and Rolling Bridge*. 

7. ' TBuapepsion Bridge^ • 

8. Temporary Brnigus. (Sec atah VfH. M.) 

9. Floating Bridges, as across tP,v Mamoazr, and to 

• receive Railway Trains, m aacpaMLc Dumber. 

10. Examples of Brick and ffone Bridge^. 

D. Dock, JI ardour, River, Ann Canal’A^orks. 

1. Docks- .and. Slijh* for the building and repairing of 

Ships? *' .3 

t 2. Mercantile DorJpL and Arrangements connected 
therewith, for the loading and unloading of 
Ships. 5 

3. Sea and Canal Locks, Gatos and J£nt ranees. Stop- 

gates, Sluico*. &c. ■» * 

4. Marine Hailway Slips and llydnn«| » 

* ^ ft. Harbours of Refuge. * » / V e 

• t G, Breakwaters, Biers, Jetties, 'Wharfs, and Landing- 

piers. # ' 1 • * J 

7. Groynes, Sen- defences /sice. 4< _ » 

8. PoTpcndioular^di't^forVuTiuls. and ••t.licr LCngineer- 
1 .5 . ing Contrivances in'tfuui of Locks. 

jh, Dreriging-hnehincH. Hedgehogs, and other Machines 
» % 9 cmployetMii D’.jrhour Works, for reinoti u$ Shoals, 

) ka. « 

II. Ljuiituounus and Beacon#, J 

w W 

F. Roofs, Buildings, and Contim v.vncv* for oyekivc 

large Areas. 

> IS Examples of Timtar Mid Iron TVnsses. 

2? Jltjufs for Market*. ‘llaUw’ay Stations, Kc, * ;■ 

3. Roofs for Theatres. ; 

4. Fireproof Buildings, jarranged so as to be apjjiciblc 

to the economical methods of construction. 

5. Comings for Roots. -* , 

'1 

G. yt T V« , T l H’r } WiMMU^ AMD THE 7/N(HNm>K1NO CONTRIVANCE*** 

CON MU TED WITH THE OBTAINING, $ToKl.NG, ^ND 
DlSTfSI IJUTION or "Water in ToWXrU 

1. Well-sinking and Boring, and the Apparatus con- 

nected therewith. I 

2. Storing, Filtering, and Distributing Reservoirs, and 

the Contrivances connected with them. 

3. Contrivances for maintaining and producing efficient 

lldhds, and the Appan^us connected with Street 


Mains. 

• 4. Services, 'and Apparatus Connected with Domestic 

Water Supply (Sea also V. % IB.) J 

* « * 

IT. Gas-Works, and Contrivances connected with the 
^KCO snvneAL PwoiUjctwn of Artificial I^tght. 

1. Retorts and Distillatory Apparatus. \ j * ^ " 

2. Condensing, Separating, and PurifyirJj Apparatus. , 

. 3. Governors ami Station MtJters. •> , 

4. Gauged, halves. and contrivun^s connected wit)) the 
e ' Main* for the Distribution of Gas. \itec alsj 

xxn.),, a * .. i 

© j r V* ■ 

I. SEWERAok, C^ANSTNO, PaVINO, Aifflf) tUE ^ON't^tVANCES 

oonnjsotxd with the Sanxtamv CojJjpmbN <fr 
To 'ff. . ** *i» 

* ' ;'v 1 ,, Forms of Sewm; tliciv F^trtumos and ,Tuudti«B4 

. » y 2. Contrivances vats Cleansing, flushing,. I'M Vj 
^ loting^wefsv^ t 

■* 3. Contrivances for reinovfti£and d&&® Se 1 
^ 4. JTrsgpft, and othc^ Mcrtbs orprenemtiitg 


£fcs. i>*' 1 J 

tore also X1 l{I.) , v .. v ^ P H J^ncesn , J 0 

- i '■ • ' *. V ,, v ' , » Vll .ff _ • 1 


J* Warming and Vektuati 2 *i Domfstxc Resioencks and 

:?WR CONTUtVANCKS CC^NECTED VHEKEWlTR. 

> 1. ArrongemJnts for Warning, as w4th Kot Air, 'Water, 

, Steam, fco, ' ’ r ® • 

2. (Joatrivances for pveveatiiig ^mokc^^ihd r^imney- 
’ "sweeping Mnchintk 

3 « Contrivances for Ventilation on 4 large Scale* 

,K. M^scKrxANEons. I- 

* * 1 ^ V. , ^ 

^ * 

> j 

M1J. JXaiSt Architecture, Military ffuffineering ; Ordnance^ 
J&rnwur y and. Jcrw^mwi/jj, ') 

A. Illustrations by Vogels of Shipbuilding Fife. Pujt*. 

r^ES of Commerce. * , 0 » .> 4 

1. Ships. . , f , / > 

2 . Bucks. 4 ;< , i 

3 . Brigs and Brigantinbs. - f *' lf ■> \ 

4. Snows and Ketches. f* 

J 5. Shin unera. * 

6. Sloops and Cutters. , * 

7. Luggers, Barges, &c. 1 

B, Illustrations bv Models or Sm fbuiLding For Pur* 

poses or WV* 

1. Sltips of the Line. 

2. Frigates. , 



,£*hnoncrs, Barge*, &c. 

"run-boatg^* &c. f 

C.' Illustrations Ti\ Models of Shivbuilivng fok Tiiy, * 

A FPL IC AT ION OF feVtAM OR .OTHER Pv»WERg. 

1 . Great War Sieniners. • J J 

2. Sjtoam-\v«seU <if livyge^bni'den for long Paasttgca. 

3. bteam-\^acls for Inland, River, nr Luke Kavigal ion. 

4. SaUjrgJ-vc^.vds titled for the A-miwrary appliance of 

Meam or Tinman Power. 

5. Miscellaneous v : § 

1). VEHNEI4 I SU> FOIl A.MLSE.\D:NT, AND vSMALI. VESSEL* 4 * 
* ' r.&r.K^LU. # i ) ’ » 

1. Seagoing Ygchtaof all Kinds. 

2. Silver Vacht^mut Pleasure lioal,. of (u>smaller jclass. , 

3. Row ingaFirAfB of nil kinds . iv 

,4* Fishing Bouts and \ essels. ^ H 

, 5, Life Boats and Paddle-box Boats. 

M » JJ 

K. Rigging, AnciAhis, Windlasses? Caimans, Sheathing. 

AND Aanei.ES eilNNECTEl) WITH LPAAUTICAL SEA? 

MANsnir andtueSavim: oPLife from Shipwreck 

> w J 

F. InXMNTBI'AuMY-ClOTHJMI AND ArCOfJJREMENTS. 

G. CaIauiv Army-Clothing and Acc^oiTutMiNp. 

IS, Camp FocjI*aoe. such as MAuorju;*, TenI’S. &c.* ^ 

I. Naval Gunner^ and Weapons of *«.^acw ajid De- 
fence MOKE ESrLC)ALLY > ADAPTED Tl» NaVAL Putt- 
) rosES. " \ t ' 

$. AktillllV Fouipments, ROTH IN G Arrl^on and TFIE 


FiE,wt>, MACHivth I\m Mouni'Ing and Demount- 
\\ ‘t ing Ordnance, ? \ t* > » 

i o • i - * . 

a 1. Garrison F^uipm cuts* ^ ^ %k 

;) 2. Fieh^K^uipineuts. \ ; 

y 8. Macbipery f»r Mounting, Turnon** t in and i - 

j.* jHirtoig OrOnaucc^ ( arriagtii, &c. ^ , 

l OUENANCE ANJ> PK04WTILEJ. \\ * \ ' * 


KA Pmlkan ce an!> ^Pko^tilej. 
l» l^>m 

x i\ s RowdcSiers. y *V* * « 

3. Mortar*. , y 

, } 4. ghoi^ ShcllUj, add otheu. Pi tiles . 

Ajtats.) * A 

!.**««, A * '• / .. ' 

$ •» 2, MuskAtS. 

* 3: Carbitfc*. 

« 4i PlfttoH. 

SJ |4nec*« 



CLAWfriOATION OF SUBJECTS IN 


II. MtfalTVHf EN(}1W,KUra,^l£bD EotirMBNTs, Metuoto 

(ip PAS01NU UlVKlIH AM) OI'UIXU OlWTA' U4, THU 

. Attack and Drivel. or Poj.rgistfeE.s, and Field 
FoBTlVlCAftOf. 4 1 

1. Kiel l Engineer K,£nipmenlB * 

Wt> ♦or}' Bridge*, Pontoviix, Rafts, Boats, to**,.. 

3. Field For lifLa turn uhd Materials used in -the Attack 

and d if*nco of Portnuses. 

4. Permanent Furtiflcotiofy ** n « 

«*’'•/ i „ ' <** 

IX » Agr*cntiuml and Jhaiindh ml f,nphn»<nt a. 
jSi^i « uents^tw Tillage . ' 

. l.Plnughit including Huhsoil Ploughs am! Pulverisers. 

2. Narrows V. 

u *Hear]fleih, Culp vators, and firubhers. , < 

(i. Digging nt» '{Yewhlng Machines. ( ( 

U* Pjuluwj, Sowing Mawuhmu, am> Uor.i.Nu M,achitfs. 

1. PrcsHcis. 

2. EnlL. * 

3. Dibbln h. 

4. Horse Hoes. 

5. Broadest ^nwiug Mai hinon. 

6. Contrivances Connected wn'h'lhe Distribution of Ma- 

nure. 

t .i 

J. IIavv'j vriso MA( 7 ftsis.' 

1, Alacl lines for 4*’ titling Corn o* Grass. 

*2v Teddipg Markings for Hiiv.' * 

o 3. KuldiB toi Huy, Cotfc, Stubble, Ne 4 

fo. IivltX JVtl l UIMUYy , 

Steam ) ngimnexid W if or power Machines. 

2. Hoisc A\ ork*. , # 

3 Threshing Machines." . 

4. Sliavv Blinkers. # # 

b. W inuowing, Corn Cleaning, *u»l Im*i I cy Pummelling. 
6. Crushing and Split tmfy Mills. ' 

, 7. Fbhir nml Moat Mills. 1 

8. CJwiti Cutteih/ 

ft. Conf Weighing Machines ami M e f Ci S* l 

If), Goise iltuiscx and Gutters. 

’1. Clihorj CutU r . 4 n \ 

12 Cider Px*\s(U. * * 1 

I< r jii.n, (•Foi..), \<*i> \aud M\iuisrur. 

1. Turn i|»-« ul t( ts. 

2. Hoot Dialing and Np >ezing Machine*. 

, 3 Potalo-wiutheis. 

4. Steaming Vjijmratm. 

5. Keeping Vpparfctus. 

C. Weighing Machinist for Cattle. &c (^ee <» V.) 

7» Wateunu Ki)gincs, for Firo oi Gordon Purpose*. 
(Ste l» VJ 

T CtntteiVuncc? connected ta itli the StaeU-yuni and 
4 Storing, ^ * 

9. C'on^’.vaue^.fov FcnrUg, Folding, fcc. 

10. i'xttingrf nn HtoMeig Cow -house*.' he. 



CLAW1?S 


-AORTCILIURAL CaAuI VI*.*,, if \nNW, AM) CilWK, 

1 Waggons, KWh, &c. »< 

• 2. Brides. 

; 3 Sep 
4 


' AAmnmix A1. 

(. 4„L 


t 


St'par^to partsr «s Wheels Axles, fee. 

Unless jml (leap. • ' 1 

* Duunvoi ikT*. m » , 

{ F Machines for in iking Pipes, Tiles, and BrlcKs. 
i f£, JiUpleineuts fop'DrnininR, and Tnolf. ‘ *« 

( 3. Tilgs, rimy., and oilier Materials n t ed ( ’n draining. 

4 4. Scoop Whorl*/ and ofhoi Mfzchnv^ used in Drairing 
* or Lifting Water. , ( 

5. ^facfCneK apd ( ires for >rrigatin ^ands. 

C. Sluices, Dravr fjlatcs, tfc. r 

H.JDiAim iMPM.ir.STa.iS • , ' * 4 , 

% i. Cliuriisi • 4 ( 

ft. (Tjcese-presfles, t 4 1 

3. Miscellaneous t^ntrivuness hard in'tftc Dairy, 

. MlSi'RliLAWFOLa IttPtiKMfc'TEft USSS> ill Acini'JUtTUOE. 

1. Kick. Ventilator, 4 * \ u % 


2 Ladders. * ij„ 

3 'Pitch «and 'far Melters. v 

>Qjh .11 1 a^.. 


4*%b0 

5. r 


) 


i 


tWk 


/* 


v ' *-**■ t 

Models of Farm Buildiogs. • c 

/, AlariA Cun* for protecting O*op4. 

8. beehives. 

9. Instruments for Cattf *, Probtuigo, Bco. 1 

10* Tree Uemover. * x 

11, Various M /rcellmmouR Ar, titles. ,r t • 

J, Gaudew TSkc^m^- am> Toouj. « v ' 

41 -s 

X.. Phihmophivtil 'fnttf'Ufiittit* *nd Pwcme* (itp**tlfnp uftnn 
thru wie; M**tnru1, U<mt?iY'ail y unH $*r$knt Inttrotavnh' 

*( 

A. TvfrruuMnNTj! roa Tin Mka^rkmest or Stack 

1. In Used observatories, as Transits, Transit Circles, ■ 

• great Gurylr&nt*, Mural CiM'b*, SfieniDu/Sectors, 
Altorimeters, Kquntorisls, Collimators, &c. 

3. For Nautical Astronomy AmMlbnen aliens, as Sex- 
tants, it^UecVing and Iteiwting (bxelcv, llij) Sec- 
tors. fee; 

3. A »tn mom i cal a ail Topographical Illustrations, as 

tvlnlKs^Ori erics/ Planeturmms, Mafw, t'hnits, itc. 

4. Opt ienl instruments, us gieat Kcfracti ig and llc- 

lleetieg' r JVlcseopcs, with tlielr oppurtcuancrh, 
wpiutoi ial motions, a,c* 

r». Apimratus -tubordi nat»» fo ^laduutud* Instruments, us 
divided Object (Hisses and llelinjpctei*, E>e- 

• * piereh, M tcv oinctci s, AJ irtifanetci M in o*> i*o|K k H, &c. 

6. Rurvev [nstnuueuts. „ 

a. Toimgra pineal, as lls>e nppnra fas. Theodolites, 

iCepeatiygti'ielcb, Geodetic Signals, levelling 
Apimratus, Miners' and P&SMiintJC Compasses, 
Pocket Sextants, pcrumhulatots, Pedoniofe* 

b. TKdrocraphicul, m* Sounding M«< bines. Pa teut # 

' , Log-*. Current Mitei*, Kilometers 

B l wiuiMfavTs to AIi Asuin ‘tih Diimti or MinissKAr* 
am> Pm sicai* Kom 1 4. * 

1 Mechanical, ns Dv unTnorm teip, Tn h^mcfeix * 

2 AUh- (Wei'^ung* Instrumuit ), s Weighing 4*a 

ehino-v. Sealc'i, ( Leniirslpunl Wav Holanees 4 
3. j»»)ensih as Ajcmnetejs miff nthei liiHtiumonts to 
* deteimlite Speeitie («iavit>, luvaiiuhle Poiulu- 
liuns, \tw nod** .Mm lime 

4 3*o measure othei Pliv*»ieal Lfleets, Six hiding Me- 
teoiologieal lnrf^r turn nts. ns ihuoineters, I lull 0- 
meteis, s udioiii i t»rs t r numioii! itrs, rjro- 
* ' ' nieki* s, Lfertiomejets, I*lu uuctiiHj Jl aj.net u- 
i eter#,&e. 

C. ]\JTJU1SIS»I M'S 10 II LI I -Til \ T* Till L\WS OJ MUJIAMU \X* 

A' I) PllYsH V 1 j St II VJ . ^ 

L Kiu/maties,*' fmti aments to exbibitmid describe 
t Motions and thelw ('ondiiimtl mi, a*. Compushes, 

Pen* .graphs, liv.trnineuts for desetibirtg *. x 4 «nl 
* muiotlici bigmes, Ae. 

2 Meehumch, or IushumenU to illustrate tlicLavnof 
St .die and l)>nnnuc Koiees. 

</. St*reo Me 'I ciii’kh, us fox lUuHtruticg Mechanical 
Povers, neeelerated mid retnrdoii Motion, 
Kqmlihiium and Parallelogmm of Forces, 
Jicvers, CiPhctometew, Centripetal and Con- 
tritug.il Fine »s, Finstxrity, ka, 
h . Ilydro-Me'Lunici, as^Instrumenls to illuhtra'c 
< 1 Uo mol ion and Impinging Koi oe of W avdp y tkc. 

• c. Pneunio Mechauie < us Apparatus couneeM. with 

41 the \ir-Puifip. &c. 1 

3. Inwliiuments to IlluHtiati the Laws of C^l n3< > c,1 ^ &r 
, » Fom^, as WlutWorlH’s PJamsi, Endosmomctern, 

. V 4* I u*3 runfcnts to illustrate the l4iwa of Bound* 

. «• „ ^ .) Irteht. ® 

f>. ,, * ** »t o * I wat# 

! 7. 1 . „ - v Fdectjficlty, Irt- 

[ eluding dToltoie and Thermo-Klertridty, Magnet- 

*fiw, f>*otro-Mup tietlsm, Magtiotlc. Elsetririty, 

^ ljinrMagBctUsn, kc. v 4 

D. ArrncvriON or^lrcnrAxtcAb Ago PnT«v;st. Stifnus 
O i TO ITiWet Pi KX*0SBS y NOT /NCJ-^IEI) IN AN\ or 

TUV FltKeruiNO pR Sima WJ|4 , NS? BsmONS. 

J; iUics. W * • 

*« ct PneumbjMeofianic^ as Air Pumps* Rarefying 
*1 and Condensing, vivlng Belts, Air Balloons. 

" bo.* e ^ 
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Amfesn . A Vi 


rt 4 
INTO wmo 


si 4 ; 


r 


J £ EXHIBITION lb WYTOFTt * , 


% Sound (not including Mw#i<wl Tnatnimento) 

« Instrument io assist Moot mg 
< b Aim urns Beds a 1 

f k MotUsle^ot Acoustical Buddings, Ac 
1 Light- Instruments to aawd \ismu, w smaller Tc* 
mas ^ cctu ^ MimoapoM . 
Lenses, miiMni, Signal*, \ isual f Jjagraphs, 1 lght- I 
houses, (tyttlial ULuhIoiis, Gok and Solar Micro-*) 

SS&i*""'’ » 

I Heat- apparatus for pr 


LuhIous, _..... 

Photography ,J Pohui/ation of 

.. ... lUcui^Hteftt, for ft erring, 

Thermostats. Burping Cslwch, and MJinn* Ac 
r > Magnetism ana I maturity '►Manuels' Compiles, 
i It ctnc and I* lectio-Magm he rdk gnplis, 1 lec- 
'tnc Light, applications of Llj} fio-MapnoUwn as 
a Motive Power Therapeutic Applications of 
Lkotncity, "Llecfrotype \i»peratus, aod Spcci 
• menu, At « 

1 ItlTMlt Ah AS I) PlURU V< H HCbl * « tfAll VI 1 * 

* > — * a 

X i MuHitaf Jnst/HMmts St % 

WlNp IvSTtyl Ml VlAf * • 

Wood * * • 

i lutes (nlw) in MUcL Ac ) 
i L igt oU *s 
Obm 


( Inum th 

It IV»W IIS 
hi I |K TltS 

it SlKIW ID IviMMlM- 

1 1 It t M 
(.Ult 1I.M 
1 t till*! 

( \jr III Uvilll 

**On?«nx 

f 1*1 1 ) < lf < ill I * 

htiapluiuM 

P Khifti mrM o» l'lw ission 
1 Prims 
Jkiss Ptiim< 

Muh Pi mnb • 


Vi Nus 

T u ikIi Homs 
i i um)i( Ik 
Buf.li Him 
< uriM ts ji Pistons 
( inopean* 

1 roiiilionL « 

Oplllt Ul 1< b 

• 

4 , \ I !* s % 

i \ 1< ll lILf llos 

1 , Pi u till 1 tub i s 
w)nh Mini 1 ism Tom* 

Pud mi urns 
» ion* i linns 

Attrition f 


( \ minis 
i i tan/h 


**Ult 
T sin' 


1*011 


iiiiis 

Ml HU s 


Vltomvui I smut in ms 

Me < haidr &l Ortons , 

Musical Bnxm, At • t ^ , 

Mlby 1 t*AN>Ol *>*Vuu< IIS l-SMOSM \IO\ SI lltf IUu«u \v 
* m iNfrl III MINIS * 4 

Tunin p 1 oiks 'luning Htunmcm JPitfh Pipgs, Ar 
Win String* ( atgut htnn^N, Ac 
Music \x Pi u»u vxi 

A n Ho any 

OarAi ion < hi wins, < ssiii*, Si mi i s, a n 

I k l 01 K Bl IM1TW1S IMIMKIL 


a 

B 


With three and foil? v lu eW rams 
W i tli Hemon tones and with vatujw Lvoapomcntn 
To strike the Hours «tid the Hi urn and Qum tub , 
'lhc vauous Compensation lVndutunm m use 
U ho •various mmka o^finat jng the umk to oarr> tho 
llanilf, and communicating the motion from tho 
t lack io the Hands < 

6 Electric oi Maguoto-I.k< tno < locks 
Astronomic a Olocss* ^ & 

, 1 Tiio vtuious Tsiapotnetits employed * ' 

3 The vailoua 1 ompeubution Paiwluthmi used 

3 ftquatyiu Clocks « k 

4 Cio«|^ o^nmonij tailed Jouriuf>m«i>ri3<ks fbi 

Observatories ^ > 

C LOOK* i)r Rfoibtba uok 1 

\ lo rcgilter thd^twometoi daily jfoi twelve mcatbs 
oi other periods I 


B Oiocas ton riu Common Ten roars < y Lu i 
1 Wi'ight ( locks »i 

1 Sin tug < 1 o<Ah with Pern lulun^ * 

A ifalanec Clo(ks of v nitms dw-frifitiotia 

CtX>»SjA51)TiMF VI Li l<bl f Di cot mo< *st*,c >|f MON 1 \ 
1 unit OllN V Ml M VL ( UH K ^ IOR PttAW INCr 
nooMs, Liititvi jia, Ar 

1 

2 

3 in Wood ( tts<s 

4 Int^ma a as«s? 

Sin nun 9 unk vm* ro C i/kkn I 

1 1 he v ui ms mode* by wniih ( ’o( ks ato kept) ^Inng 

wink bm g wojtnd * 

2 I lit mums esi a pom cuts «mplo>id a <_ ti>r k c of 

ditferent dear npt tons . 

3 A ai miih \ m tjoiii» jf MeUi AUism U j ming parts <>t \or 
appiicabk to ( Io< k* 


Mi tal ( Astsy (11 &nl LaciRieied 
In Brlil ( use* • • x 


1{ M \uim- ( unoNoum ns 


) 


\ 


l f;l>0(l«> 

is luodax • , 

t Thirty noiur *' 

4 ihi \ M urns dcBf riptioun of Compensation Balances 

applli d to ( immomcti is 

5 Tin \anous dc*b r^dioiiH of Tmduluni hpungs ap 

iplud t«( luimoimteis 
(i Po< ket ( tuonometers 

I Poi mi W vnms o« Variois Pi scale rios 4 » • 

1 iormeftsmin M. mtc Poitups of lime wlitm*. 
tmng Oiisc«\atuf b ' 

W ith ( crniiHoisatum B ilnm it 

Pupk x 1 br&pcaunt * 

Withliou/ourtnl lynmcut 
„ 1 c u r 1 *< npc m< nt upon ififlc re ut i onstrm turns 
n the old oil. iiAil N u t» ai I s ij i m< u t 
Ki plot 1 1 h iijn n flifli uni con^ti ui ti< us to stijki tho. 

V nnfe rh 'lumtiih 4 » * 

I he s line to strike tin auu, Quaitus, and Hall 
Uuuitcis 

<* TTiesanu t k* 1fi« IToui«. Qaarfoa and Minutes 

10 thunk x util siubUikith U< uisai^l (fuirtcis in a 
►unilnr niaiu/M t » t bn k 

11 ( lor k w dikes, siui in a l hti( A t, Hcpr itcis 1 

12 W a ti Into v it ii V Innitus 

11. Watihce kit wn try ti r ik 1 oti iiuiru u of Ta<Lie<i 
Watt ho , oithUiei ism Ucnitid m\ n Ami ways 
It 'Nations pui 1 ion* oi Mu) wusin ioiming pmts of 
Witte ly * # 

W IKIIIS liltt Pllfl I IM ArAIlhllwi. 

1 Vs to? J iiiki y with tl u« f asesan/l Turkish DinlV 

2 1 ov»( hiua \ Uh puuliai t rhcs and Piute * 

*» 1 or India an 1 South Vmcncu ^ 
l 1 oi Hoire Country Pivtuots 


Misuti \vrpis 
s 


r 




X t* Sury i ti I iitr umtniF* 
1 oh Orm iiioss os m I \h 


Spot ml ^ truinenin foi 


) i 


w* yuivi PDMVW I £ 

2 To register Tides and Winds i - . ' 

3 ToftgHfrer the punctual a^ondaKoe of Jwatihravi 

v f and others 4 > 1 

P Clocks snovma urntw/r Peutnompfa 

L C>oW of tho torn mm^oon. Kotos®*. Mou#« 
Ration of Time, the Qokten^juiiWj.Tr 


I 


>\ nation on ti * Tulid- 

2 1 jtfluli 1 orluy hhIim 

3 stmbimyiK t , 

4 Aj-tituv^l Bupil 

r i (ittuiiti t 

' By Popicssion 
By 1 1 tsaohun 
av liujudmv t U xatort 


in Silxcr and Uor' 
>it« bWtoui us Imuu t unulus, Sty lc. 

, Sounds, x ai uma N cidh i , At 1 

, if t < uta/oct Kiu\ t », LWks, < ajisuikr To»-i cjm, 

. *«- ’ 1 * 

B f)n j vi ion ()n m 1 \it ’ 

Special Instalments toi 

* l Kxi>U|nU<fi<^iJie/maI and lust ichipn 

*i Sound*, i athetors, Speiulums, Ac J 

2 Tho Cony cy moo of Air oi I ioukI mtd thi Txm- 

, »wanic Cat By > 

> \ b rnetma^c ami Mher Synngis in 

* VWgs, and Caoutdipuc, Ac * .#• «i 

3 ^kiaKootnaU tyunuffe 4 

V a , > liav 4 ii l ho ! 


fiomilicMiatus 
fcC A . 



rK 


V 


* d^tfiOATio'ki.oF wiw£6Ts-lN\'iE {w 'fiww . H {a*ps#&a 1 . 

— ! — U-; : I : i— ± ^ ,. 


, i.fitertoimQn, qf^aud otW Onftrattona bn, the 

■" „ ‘ * ■MomSwaw* tympani. ^ *. 

, v • & The Ucnductbui of Sound. \ • 

• ; • t a, lncluogMic atlfeiudsuf Acoustic Instrument* 
- : ■ i ,' * -* - *n$ contrivances, Ear Comets. Spooking 

..'■vV-' '■ Tnwqrt^fcfi. /r 

OetRATi©K$ ok tub Noafi— N asal Fossa*, and Antrum. 
^beeiaHnatnnnents for— _ % . * 

f 1. Tho^leiftO^lofl^W*. - 

c , . «, 'Various # Forceps, I\)rta-ligaturc« f Serre- 

ticcmla, &c. 4 . 

‘ * S* The fomtofal of Extraneous Substances. 

a. The Arrest of ll^morrbjpge from tffe Posterior 

• ’’ . e «. Including all CotriMvancca for “ Tamptrme- 

I it meut.” <= 

• &M?*P lorafe ‘ ' m and Injection of the Mifxlllury Sums, 
jr 4 L v<*. Including Jourdam'g Sounds, Catheters, &o. 


'oration and Injection of the Antrum. 

iJE.rn.fr. f »_ »it- a - i- a . . 


“ding Liston’s Drills, Antrum f ringes, 
) PlfcfeS &« < , , ‘ 

/ 1). Opsaati onh on the Mouth and Pharynx. 

1 ‘ Sjfcciol Instruments for— 

« 1 . Hare Lip* « 

2. Operations on the Teeth (Dental Instruments). 

3: Myotome Ami Ligahfrecaf the Tongue, 

4. Cleft Palate and other Operations ontthc Hoof 
• of the Mouth (Staphylomphie Instruments). 
t u % a. li^ldliiiig ‘'Obturators. Cleft ami Notched 
Needles, Palate ladders, Portc-Suturcs, ike. 
e < ft. Kxcuuonmf the Uvula and. Tonsils. 

i * fx, Cauterization and oilier Operations on the Pha- J 
s . rvnx. .* 1 ** 

7 «. ToiudHiir Ouiftotines, JPharyngoUwi&ft, &c. 
c* 7. Salivary JSSn.fula. . 

ft. Pttrotideun Caui^Ias, Leaden Tlir^dsi, &c. 

4 fi. OriiKATJONS ON TIJfi TuOBAS and KesPICATOUI OlWi \N8,<v 
r Instruments for^ - . i/i < t‘ * 1 

1. Tracheotomy <uM Laryn go tinny. 

- « rt. Including Marshall llftll’s Tracheotome, 

Sampson's Springs and Tubes, kc. c 
» .. 2. flJufRemoval^f Foreign Hcdicit fi«ftn the La-* 

m rynx., Tntchaa, ami HrJticlii. * 

# 3. Panic eiitrfis Thoracis /EmjJj’emoj. 

a 4 Vartoinsftirposes, • * * ( 

# a. including Inhalers for theauhni lustration of 

• ,• Chloroform, yUther, ntid otlier Meiiicifiai 

Tapours. ft. InstiiuiueutH UMid to restoso 
SaPmputctf Animation. # e, respirators in 
t alrMatoriahi. 

% ». Phyaicnl Examination of the Chest. 

$ <i. J ns t mine nts for Auscultation, forcussiop, 
and Admeasumneni of the Chest ; Stctho- 
and Plexiineters in All ln^terinls: 
Spirometers and Stcthomcters, a$ suggested 
9 * • * « oy Quain and Sihson, &c.^ 

F. Orr.RA*so>siJ* Tuts Anna Anal ^Valls and Aument- 

* art C^aKal. . » 

. % Special Inatruuiewts fqa— •* c 

1. 'titfloUiMt and other morbid sUtos/jf Us* eso- 
phagus, the reinpyal of Foveigil bodies, &c. c 
* '* a. Including (Esophagus Houses and Pro-. 

tigs ju elasti^gum £»ul otlier miitihidis. 



a, A^l kindM>f Rectuni^PSu^s, hi Lief ul^ ela^ic 

Vw ft. PllrttI%Fhwes/and V t^tafSh^ in An<r. «* 

4 , . n at. J'Hsttilft Knlfe^ % 

a- i ft. Porte^gatu^es (on 

* plan). , 4 

Hernia, . 


Sampson’s 



(l. wAat^ON! 


i-l^ONS ON TWft'^Rldjo-tfjljjNAar SvaTKM 'jtR RIB 
MAIJi. < • . . i'„ , . 


Instiiiinents for— 
L l. Lithotomy, 
a. IpeXu “ 


t (forgets, , Fo»- 


. 2. Limttity. , " 

a. Lithofrite^ jid^eh ditilufdgrutc the jStc 
•rerft>ratiou. 0 ^ ’ 

ditto Coucftntnc Pressure, 
Xutto difijft'&y Percussion. . 


* ft. 


>, Sy ri uges and oth^r Instruments to injectand ' 
cxplofv the Hhbdder. 0 

o t . Dilators, SUding-fiOoopa^ and Apparatus to 
* rfSnovo Calculi impacted In the VreUira ; 
Instruments % Litheotasy, &c. 

3. Urinary Fistula, < * 

a. Ihdualug all Urefhroplastie Tiwtniiue.nU, 
i ^'*ethrotomes } (kc., for fiecto-U j*ethrol, Pc- <’ 

< rincal, mid Uceto* Vfldcal ifictulsp. 

4. St^ieture, Posmtic and Vesical ilisease, and re- 

tention of Urine. * . 

ap Uvei'y variety of v.'atheter, Boftgie, Sound, 

* Porto-C'austique/^itl UritiaM Curved Tro- 

cars for Punfi^e of the UGaddef above Ihc 
Pubes, through the Kectumf Ac. _ . 

5. Phymosis. 

cl. Apparatus employed by Jews. ft. By the 
» Profession, 

8. Hydrorelp. * 

7. Yariocele. 

• u.MnchidingTmtruments for obliteration oftfch^' c 
Spermatic Veins (Uicord’s), as Well 


nose for shn^.le support; Suspensory and 
< , other Bandages; Scrotal Kings, &c. 

11. OrrnATio^ on tub G un riVUrfiN ah y Svstem in 

VllMAlX. '' '■ 

JAstruineiits for— ” u 

1. Exploration. * J>, 

a. Including SRjicnluins in all Materials. s * 
o 3 Sounds, Dilators, &c. 

2. Operations oil the Uterus, Yugina, and Ccrvcx 

t Uteri. 

a. 1 i ysteronamos and lustrum enl s for Pamccn- 
« tecis Uteri •(i.jsfrnnc’s ami % 

V « Ute^ino So^hots ai^l drexsiie.r forceps 

* % (curved and straight), Ported, 'austiqnes, &c. 

« t ‘h Poly inis I'ti'ri. 

* n. Vulcclla uml oTlici* Forcopv, Pofto-ligatiireu, 

Seri't-meuds, &e. • 

4,«]Jrohi.psus and PgpcftLentia Uteri, 
t. c ct. Including lVssaries, Bandages, and.artifieial 

• support of all kinds. " * ' 

c 5. V^sicti-V aginnl Fistula and Recto- V aginal 

• tula. ' ^ 

«. Hancock’s new lustrum outs, Urinary Ko- 
ceptachw, &c, 

C. Obstetrical Purposes. 

a. Including all Midwifery Instruments, and 
Contrivances to remedy lacerated Po- 
« rtneum. a •. 


1. (J^TIrtATIONS ON TT1E # 

' Special InatraAifintsjfor-** 
v 1. Amputations. • 

« a. Army (poriabltt and Hospital Gases, &c. 

1 2. The^Adju&tnicnt ofr'ractnrcs. • 
t » a.rlncludmg Splints, Inclined Planes, Pads, 

. . v Slings, and Bandages, in all Materials. 

( -i 3. The Roductiut^of Dislocations. ■ J ■ • 

a. PaUqf s, Rings, Staples, Ac. . * 

L® ' O ^ h ^ 

JlK. OrfriAJiotts ** tub Qsskoi s SrsrEii. 

Sjr0ol Infltr^ftiQuts for-— ' 

; 1 LjlVepanuin#. a 

c 2. Roeeotipn^and Exarticulation. 
c t 3. Tht RiftBacrion of Sequostea, & of 

Oewwjpums oN r. I^ascula |S miw, 

*t* v« 

( • . * «. 


♦ 

a. ■ 


2i TJi© 





a J u? ompwd pi Htsmorraage. v ’ : •- > . 

a u «• /’BorsiQu^For-, 

« • *8# T»n ..V • . ' / , - 







iNTorwnioii raEtjXHiBrrioN a* divided, i » 

' -’ , , * i % , . . ■ ,!-■ -■ i a 


xlii 


/ 


, 4.; Andurispt. ' 

By Liguturo: — «/ Aneurism Needles, PortedL 
; • . natures, Sampson's Sjwxmlnm, &js, 9 

'* By Compression New Instruments, by 

W yid, Bellingham, and other*. 

Swvn*.' - » ■ .- . , « 

a. ^Mcdle^ T^iHo-aiguiU^f Ik*. (Idatottfa and 
i* ftru<Uti*«)« i - a ' ■ 

6. "Twice*. # ^ ^ v 

■ ,. ^< 1 . Including iSlasUo Stockings, A.V 

klets, «tc. f ^’n> * * s S' 

M. AnTb>LA#ri<* AND OllTpQl>4uVlI: Oj»KKATI<).*h, 
SpctdalTostromentH for- 

\. The Various Talia x>lian processes. > 

* ' a. Rhinoplasty. ‘ 

A* Chilbpliigtv, Ac. 

2. Tenotomy afid Myotomy • » 

* a,' Including long-bladed for thc eubou- 

fimeous division of Mu^tacr flml Tendons, 
Ae» . , 

3. MoAftnieal Compensation uf LostPftrtr. 

Jto. Artificial Kyep, Nasos, Kars, Pans, ralnt.es? 
* Toctfu Ihmda, Arms, Legb, Ac. 

4. OMjtopwiicr^w^es&es. » 

+ a . khduding*taft 4>rthopa’dle Apparatus. Ruck 
t ? and Lejr Boards and Irons, Stays, Bells, 

Supports, Suspenders, Boots, Shoes for the 

* cure of Huaion** (Lanagan's). 

N. DRESSING fN&TIU'MtfNTS. 9 • 

«. Surgeons* rocket Cases and iheir usual contents ; 

• .'rfn* Spring Bistouries, Tenaculum ! . ScAlpels. Scissors. 

• Foveeps Npatulir, Probee and Biro.* tors® Needles! 
• Ligutimd$Rk*,&c. # g» 

O. Mt)it>vLn\N rocs Pim.osoPTfyvvi* \pr\n.vTus -pcmfi* *ro 

Tin* lNviSTro\Tio:.^Asn TitrATHr.se op Drsi: \s>;. 
V* 1 Microscopes^ Kugi snipes* nnd Lenses ; Clinometers 
f' and Thermometer* ; Voltandeotrio Apparatus ; vn- 

/ * ' # rions illuminatin'.; Speculum* ; Insh-umonts in 

India-rubber fifr t.b* application of Intense Cold ; 
Khoper’s Water Cushions for* the reception of 
• fluids ^f un* temperature; Spoi)gfo-p>]t) •*. 'Patent 
I-Int, Plaifctors, CnJto jioa, Nipple ShacldK, Rreast- 
pnmps, &e. 9 * 

t P- St'ttJtCAJL pAnt.r.s, Beiw, MA,TTiii*SEfl. Otaius, Cradle*. 

• Item, «><!., • * 7, , 

Q. POST-MOJITFX AND DuKKCTIKO f NST1U 1 W*>f’3 
stk^mfvts rou 

B, InsjTRi ^jr.NTs appukoto V irrr.m^vnY Poupohks. 

JL-jh * * * 

. -» • Mtf NU FA (.’Tii liES. f • 

XI. CftfOH . ? > > 

A. Cotton Ta«n ani» Tiireao. 

t. Clxcy Twist in Hanks and Ilohhtua, from No. 20 
to 600. 

White and Bleached Yam, 

Dyed Yam, assorted Colours. 

-* v Turkey-red and Pink. 

S. C«tt on Thread-^ 9 * 4 , 

* Two-fold 1 .ace ; 2? 3, 4 ti, and 9-cord soainga. 

Two-fold Lisle; kuittinga. ; > 

Crochet Cotton^ ^ ; *> • 

Wire Thread. 

3. Crape Yarn'— ^ ’ -> * 

Illeachtsl. ' i 

Coloured. ^ * a 

#B. Cawcoks. ** • 

ghoewings (Grey and BltkeheO,) ^ ^ 

" ■ 8blr4^ySBUh«d)., , ‘ ■ 

- Doincf^ics. ,v ' 

j ahd \ and 40-inch Printers', • * * ■> 

Long-dotli# (Plain and ‘INviMed)— *' 

** J 


avh In- 
*• * 


A 


C. Coitpsf AND BirAV£^TEUXS. 
1.4 ell and S Cotd^ 

.. Mtyitoo. . , . 

JBea verbena. 


■> » 




• •» 


* e 




; 

9 




Swai^dowtta. ■ . 

1 

, ■ Tlvton 

f 3. Yelveta antfVelvetoei's. - > J ^ * 

D. M'dai»iN*,.8cc. ■ ^ 

1. Cainbric and Jacounet— . 

Malls and Books. > 

* Bishop and Victoria Lawns, fce, . ) 

• J aeon net, Orggmrfbgj, ijenoa, and Fancy Cherka for 
I^iatiug (Grey and llt^chtjd). , , *> 

2. Figures! MittHite— „ \ 0 

Laj#et»^I-eiw*, and Nets, White and Dyed. 
Jacquard-made Goode. . . 

Lapi>cts, Japan flpots and Honey eondbs. 

„ Striped and Corded. * 

n AUovei -and Diagoual Spider. 

Bengal Scarf SjK»t, o J6di ted. 

Harness, assorted. 

„ Garments., * » 

Window Curtains* 9 

» ' !Spot. ^ > . 

IVmlj Jnconnet and lhidca JLafjJpcts. \ 

Lonup. Plain. 

„ Figured. • t 

Small Stripe anil Chock Dorifths. 

Mexican Lappets, Coloured Und White. 

Turkov GntJjso, White nud l)yyd. 

3L Rhawla, 'HandkcrVh^fs, and Drohses— 

imitation ('ambric liamtkerchiefs, Plain and Em- 
broidered. '< > ■, 

, I .up pet Shawls. ^ * *> 

Rook Muslin Dresses, CheHki. 

^ 'l opes and Ccyrds. ^ ■> v ' 

Book liami^crchjefp. > •• * 

SjiooimcMa of Modn^Hums. 

Bleached (iotsiy of va<ri ous.pp n i»hes. ' 

„ Cambric Finish. j. J • 

,, a; J sonnet Finish. 

> Rook Muslins, Hard, Elastic, and 

* t London Finish. , 

, «5 j richly Ornamented. 

K. Dixmns kc. ° , 

^1. Furnituic Dimities, Plain and l-Iigured- 
; H^ir, Cord, and India, Pl#du aud-Figun'd. * 

Quiltidfe. * ' J • 

Sartegn and Tyvilled Jeon. *\ ■* 

j 2. iftar^oidcs and Suihmcr Quilts - * 

, <^mutcrpan#‘s (White and Colouned). 1 . ■. 

, ' Toilet Covers (Plain and Coloured). i ' ’ 

i ' Auti-Alaeassnrs.* 

Grey Sheets. j 

Wirnbiw riolhuids. * 

Cotton Diapers and Diunasks. } * 

F. CotoiTHpn Woyui Cotton. ^ * 

I, Handkerchiefs for the Pooket, Tlead > Neck, and 
s, Shoulders — 

Imi ration Madras and PuUcat. , s 

Java and Manilla. a 

Fancy White GrmuJris, Checks. v 

Imitation MauilUi Phuv Apple % 

W hite CambridT * 

) » » V* Figured Honiara, u -1 

' Crg^tts, assorted aolpnrs. -» 4 

•2. Gjughaips. > 

Comifion Light Grounds, assorted, Plaint 1 * 

„ Dark Grounds, assorted, rtatti. v 
r.avlsttm OingbMr ■ J 


’* \ r.avisttm i>ingbauj. 

Po^Kf-liMim SeerstH.kejrs and Chocks. 
Turkey -rod Grounds. * * * 

Blue and Black hoax y Chocl «>< - ■ 

# * lyiuslio G-rpnnd Stripes and (jluicks. ' 
. ' * CoJouitea Diapers. * * 

, ‘ 'Crossover grilles. J 

* J*)on ,, Str1i.\.*. a * 

, Xtorty. 

o * Htingarlans. * • % 

Bmlnella Ginghams. . k * 

. ' jl, T)resscN Scarfs, Ac, \ * j * 4 

' * Java Bpgis, ind Manilla Sarong*. 

rw«.^ Bd ^^ d8cw V' 

, i 4. mrn~, • ^ is. 


* i 


3%fw 
Dj 


* "**) 


• ; 

Blue-pine . * ' ’ s Z * 

4U)i^d^Chan|bre, i t 

tyOixjsbQ^MCfiMn CUt^Buics^kt -PAcimrci. 

■ * - ’ > ' , , 


^ jv *»a 



XIV 


CALCIFICATION OF SUBJECTS I 


* r 3 KI. Wooden and Worsted. 
. A. Broad Cloths. q 

i. KingloMtked,J?2 to. 63 iurhes wMo, 

. ^ Wool-dyed WoodedSColours-- 
. Ulue. . - . 

Black. . 

Medleys. 

(Cxford and other Mixtures. 


1 /» a' 

^£b thirty glasses 


[^VPKSPIX A 1. 


Ct 


p.B r Hie icpi V Medleys w includes all 
, - ? t Wool -dyed Colours, excepting 

/ * . Blue and Black. • ^ 

Woolnijy'ed^ common colour umvoaded. 


( 


■> 


Black. 

MldltiVs. * r, 

Oxford a*ul other Mixtures. 

Drab. 1 

Piece-dydduuW oaded Colours — 

Block. 

Cline. • c 

Fftfcy; Colours. 

PiCce-dycd, unwoaded. 

Black, ** * # 

Scarlet. 

, f Gentian. * 

Other Fancy Colours. 

2. Double Milled? 52 to 57 inches wide. 

Subdivided same as No. 1. 

3. Medium Cloths, 54 to GU^rfehes wide. 

Subdivided same as No. 1. 

4. LndioS’ (■lof,hf*»5 c t* f»3 inches wide. 

. * * Kubdivi£jd same as No. I. 

5. Venetians, 54 to 58 Inches wide. u 
*i Subdivided some as IGo. 1 , r 

f fi. A fiuy Clelh, 52 to 54 incites wifJe. 

« Subdivided same ns Nft.’l. 

7. Ben tors. ‘ . 

i * , t Subdivided Same as No 1. 

8. Pilule. £' ' 

Subdivided same as No. 1. 

D. Mohair, 54 toC»8 inches wide. (- 

Subdivided same as No. 1. , , 

10. Cloakings. 54 to 58 idoIjcm wide:/ 

Subdivided some as No. 1. 

11. Tweeds *■ - - 

• 8iifeK> Milled. ’*• r c 

• Double MiUerl. 

Ityblc Milffid. r m o l r 

c f 2. China Strati Cloths, list, pieoe-dyod, ami other Cloths, 
c * f f»0 inches wide. < 

13. Tmlin Cloths, pircc-dycd, Oft inches wjde. * 

14. Billiard Cloths, pie<$e-dycd. 72 to 81 inches wide. 

15. Elastic Gloved loth, 54 to 70 iuofecs wide. 

* Subdivided same as No. 1. 

«■ 10. Union troths. Cotton Warps, piece -dyed, 52 to 54 
inches wide. * * 

17. Double flours, piece dyed, 54 to l»3 inches wide. 

B, Narrow Cloths. 

„ 4 1, tafl^-mcre d< 

pi' 1, Ilvidcct same os Broad Cloths. ^Nu. 1. 


«“r 

t 


double milled, 27 to 20 inches wide, 
leu same as Broad Cloths. No. 1. 

2* Caasimoiu., single milled, 27 to 5*:) inches wido. 
t Subdivided sanfe as No. 1. 

m - 3. DoorSklns, treble milled, 27 to 2D inches wide. 
Subdivided snmoaS-Na. 1. t *“ 

t T\. i. rt'i i f. .1 _ 


4. Ihuvtikins, double milled* 27 to 2 ) i r^cfics wide. 
r Subdivide^ sgineVs No. 1. c • 

milled, 27 to 2ft inches wide.* 


JJ. Dodfcwns, single milled. 


» 

o 

fi 


^Subdivided same ns No, 1. 


(l Lr . Cashmere ttes, 27 to 2D inches wide, m 

AlJcMours. • 

Vc^ls, Wookdyed, 27 to 2D inches wide. 


► er* ai 

*r 


I 


DouhUvmillbd. 

/ Single milled, a 

" 8. Fancy Trouserings. 

Ct FLANNEL. * * * 

- 1. Sox Aiy Flannel, 

White. * r 

•*,. ■ ' Colour©^. t 

t 2. yarious Flanucls. 

;i Lnncofthire. 

* Beal Welsh. 
Imitation Wv'.sli. 
Bath Coating. * r 

b. BtANfcPT*. . c 
XZ bloth Blankets. ./* 
2. Superfine Blanks 


{ 3. Molium Blankets. .. * ; t 

4. Ordinary Blankets. 

E. WOOLLEN CLOAKING. « O « 

1. Plain. 

2. Mixtures c ‘ r .» 4 

3. Fancy, f 

F. Serges. * & e ' V • 

c ■ Long Ells, Vl^mnd Coloured. » ' A 

G. Takt^s. ' 

1. Plain. « * 

2. Fancy. / 

n. Worsted Sruiir Goons. ■ 0 

1. Fabrics composed entirely of Wool. * 

* Merit* <8, %«• , * 

Hballow&i, Snys, Serges, and Plainbacks. t 

Calimaucos, Plain and Figured. 

Lasfiiigs, PriuiettaK, Serges de lterry. 
i Costings. ’ „ 

De Raines. o 

, Alcpinas. 

Dm ants and Bunting.^ J 9 

t . Moreens. r 

» Damasks. * * 

Damask Aprons, Damask Table Coveriu &c. 
Kussels. V - 

Camlets. m 

2, Fabrics composed of Wool mid Cotton. 

Cobftrg and Paramatta Cloths. 

’'Union Double Twills. 

Plain -Weans Cloths, Single nild Double Warps. 
c Flnin Muslin de ijaines, Bareges. &c. 

Shawl ClotiiR. p u a 

Union Coatings.- f 

„ l ,nst ings, PriuceUiis, R»id 8<»rges de ^erry . 

* StockineUs. *» ' QX 

Fancy J.rislings. ' 

., Worsted au»V Coilnn Goods. 

• Figured ('olnirgs, Orleans, Stc. 

^Vprons, y»lain and tigureil. 

< Linings, plain aii^l figured. 

Union Damasks. 

,! IMmnsk Table Covers, kc. 
fl. FnbrtFi coinjttised of W r <k>l myi Silk. (i ‘ 

* t S»lk\ynrp Colmrgs and Orleans. rf 

< f Double TwiI’h. 

„ (’oat jugs. 4 * c 

Kussels. w u 

1 " Sp k -weft T /anting*. 

,8i>i,>warp DunmMks. 

4. Fancy Goods com posed of Wool, Silk, and Cot^ui. 

' 4. Fabrics cofnposcd of Alpaca and Mohair mixed wivb 

• Cotton or Silk. 

Plain Alpaca Lustres. 

„ Mixtures. 

Twilled Alpaca Mixtures. 

Plain Mohair Lustres. 

Si 1 k-warp Alpaca Lustres, o 

^ Alpaca nnd MiVaalt Joinings. 

„ Mohai(, and SUk Fancy Goods. «. 

c „ c Umbrella and Parasol Cloth. 

t. Woollen, WTo&tejv Alpaca, and Mon ail Yarns. 


t, ‘ * i 

A. SlI/R YtVKNS, 
o. Spun Silk 
i 2. OCbrown 

n i 


XIII. Silt and nfcrt. 


“1 


:i 




\ \'4 


SikJT , 

3. Sewinf Silks. 

t i 

B. pAvin^i^ks. '* 

1 1. Grbs. Sd*rhnetsJ Pcrsiafas, 

other plaii^Jellks. 


Satinets, 


Armures, and 
<* 

r . yhitios Idaak'Or coloured . .a 

3. ArmbxinefflBarattecs, and SeFges. » 
c. 4 . Serges and lutestrings, for Pkrnsols, and Umbrellas, 
5. Bntsse^ls, Dufcape, Satin aitcl other pleii^ Cravats tor 
. M/m’scwmur. o *• i 

Hatiu twillcil andwhef plain Handkcrchlcfs 0 for I.a*o 

dies' wfer. * * 

<7 ^Bandanas, Corahs, am other Cloth for Printing. . 

S\ ?»pun Silk IlaudkercHiefs (for printing). 



Appbkbix A^l.) 


INTO WHICH, THE EXHIBITION IS DIVIDED*.*, 


& 


C, Rascy SilkA. 

1, 


J* 

4 . 

5. 

6. 


Shot, stripeS, chocked, watered (moire), shaded, 

, clouded (chine), or striped with satin. • • 

Floret, D&upixk, Tobinc, Brocade, ami other Figured 
Silks. | 

Figured Vestings, Cnivftta and Scarfs. 

Figured Handkerchiefs, Scarfs. Ap.xms, and Veils, 
f«y r LudiW wear. 4 • ' 

Parasol and Umbrella silks figured, or with figured 
borders. • . a • 

... Furniture Damasks ante Brotfauen." 

7. Hold and Silver Tissues, figured and plaift. 

8. Figured rocket Hairtlkerchiofc for Gentlemen’s wear. 

D. Velvets. « . t • 

1. Plain Velvets, black and colourofi. 

2. Plain Terry. # 

3. Figured and Embossed Velve.%, « • 

4. I^luah (Ladies*, kft.). 

5. Uat Plush. 

m m 

Galv.es AvrC^.wrr.s. # 

1. Lissc£A roophanc, and other Gauzc^ 1 

2. Plaiirand coloured ("rapes. • 

3. Figure# Gauzo <T»bmde, Ike.), 9 

4. l'uiF’-y GaUze or Crfiposlliuulkcrehicfh. 

• • 
•F. Plain Kiumons. • 

1. Sarsnct arid Lutestrir^r Kibbon. 

2. Satin Ribbons. # 

3. Gauze Ribbons. • • 

4. Velvet Hands or Binding. , 

G. Fan c v I^uirons. f 

*1, Shot, striped, checked, f haded, ri^ideik (chine), or 
striped with «wtin. • * • 

2. Figured or Brocaded. * 9 • 

& Gauze or (’rape, \ritii brocaded or cut figures, 
yfymhosscd Safin. 

(si gu r«s.l or cftcckrd Velvet. * 


\1Y. J'anufaiiu res from FUlv and I letup. 

» »- »» • • 
A. I* lax Hum:. t 

, 1. steeped, scutched Flax Fibre, both s> shuns. « 

2. 1 n>toeped Klqg FilAe, from drifd Striyv. 

3. Ilnciled Flax from both systems, anrin lackled Tow. 

4. Tow f^om both p\ stilus, ami from tho unatnepbd 

process. 

ft. Towan tho forms to nvx with Wool. # 

(i. Flax, Hemp, gee... prepamtas a substitute for Cotton 
and silk. •* * * 

* * ■ 

P. Linux Yarn ant* Tiiueao. • # • 

1. Linen Yarn, Thread, kc : English, Scotch, and*lrish 

(Tow and Linen Yurn, 1A to 430 lea). 

2. Hand-Spun Thread, as used' for some fine Cambrics, 

&o. (240 to KUO lea). g " A 

3. Dyed Yarns and Threads A various*- 6rs. 

4. lived, Yarns and Threads to reseml/, bistre of Silk, 

ft. Flax* Flax-Fibre* Flax Wool, and Flax-Silk 

. • • 

6. Fla A *, ‘T from ^steeped Fibre. f • 

9 p N# t * • 

C. Plain Linens of amS. .orus, Bleached, Vnrleaciied. 
AN.) D\F.I>. * *1 # 

1. Canvas—* * 

Englisu, Scotch Irish, French, Dutch, ambit ussioii# 

2. Heavy Linens-- # • » 

• As Crash, Huckabacks, trluss Cloths, and Sheet- 
; >g£: Yorkshire, Newark, tttwtch, Drogheda, 
• d 'nurtrai, Ghent, Russia. Tubing fur Irrigation, 
.aj S Banding for Machinery. 1 • , 9 

3. — ~4MaAifacture - * • , 

~ Brown, Ikack. and coloured Linens.. • . 

4. PlatHlas, Creas, Britannias, German ditto ditto. 

5. Irish Linens and Sheetings— « t 

t Court rai, Ghe"^tf Bielcfiehl, Prussian. • 


1 >. 


Damasks, Diapers, ^Dim lls, and f other TwiubCiy 
LinInh : Bleached, IT njileauiieo, ok I/rnn. ^ 

1. Damasks and Diapers-** % * • %* 

•English, Scotch, Irish, JSaxon. # 

2. Drills- * T • -* 

English, Scotch, Irish, French, Saxon. Russiwu* 

3. Linen Velveteens, Linen Velvety and Jdnen # Von)s. 


E. Cambu^r, Cambric ani> Lt* e> II a 4 >kt 4 !ich«t.fs, Plain, 

EiuuiioiDi^Ki), Plain, Puj.ntf.p ou 
• Dvej>; ^Pjiintop Ljnf.x^ J^awsb, Camehics, 

Bi.eaciiri>, L : NHLJi/\cn 5 J> t or Died. • a 

1. Irish. # 

2. FfvincJi. 

3. Irish, Scotch, and Swiss Emhroidcf iug £in Cambric). 

F. tjORPAGK OF ALL K1NI«S. 

lloges, Linos, *rJrl3IJ,^iets, fce. * • 

• . % * 

XV. 1 Mixed Ftityriety* including Shawl* ; .Ltd exclusive of 
Wartcd Good*. (Class XU.). ■ *. 

A. Mixed Woven Fabrics. S • ^ 

J. Cotton Warp, plaif, watered, hr figured. # 

” " Drc&scR.Damiiwkf?, 


l^rl 

Aprons, Shoe, and . 
Boot Linings, 

I Cravats, Wsiiugs, 
f roTichosf i*an taloons, . 
bkiawls. Scarfs, ( ’out- 
ings, Tweeds, Quilt- 


Sh(5Lwith Wool or AVorsted. 

„ Mohair. 

„ idueiif « * 

Silk. 

• „ Silk ami Worsted. 

I m Silk and Ciitffm. 

» ChInnU ™ M - . J iUM l*lAiU«, 

2. Spun Silk Warp, plain, watered, or figured. w 

Shot with Wool or Worsted.^ 

,, Mohair. 

„ Linens a 
e i9 Net Silk. 

,, Silk and Worgte^. 

„ All Cotton. 

3. Silk Wasps, plain, watered, figured, or embossed. 


Dresses, 
Damasks, 
Vestivgs, &c. 


Tabinets f \ Poplins ; 
. Paruinatvia; ( lialis; 
■ Bareges ; (.’auhnnyes, 
& c. •• • 


4. 

I 

• 

« 

5. 


rl, <w figured. 


I for Dresses, Arti- 
ok. * of* Kumifurt^ 
Shaw Is, be. * • 


Shot with Colton. # . 

„ AVofd or Worsted. ] 

„ Afbhair.. 

„ Lii^'n. 

Cotton ami Silk. 

• ., ( otton k AY orated 

graduated. , 

Linen Warp*, plain, watered, <j 
Shot with tt ool or Worsted. 

„ Afuhair. 

Cotton and Silk. * 

c 

("otton aqfl Silk JVarps, plftin, watered, for figured. 

Shot with Cotton. 

« 9 J 14 '»liftin 

v „ • Silk. 

• Worsted. 

• „ Cniua Grass. 

• • 

B. Shawls. • « # 

1. 'Woven Shawls. * 

Chenille, all Silk, or Silk and Coitc^j. 

Cashmere from the Kust. 9 

* liuftiuion ("iisluneres, that is, Harness ot^ "foequard 

\>'dvc Shawls. • 

Vlain Silk and Satin. 

Figured Silk and Sal in. • f ' a 

Cropo,^iain and embroidered $ - , • * 

Gauzo, plaii^ond figurtd. 9 

liBee, plain and figured. 4 • 

Shetland or knitted \Yopllcn. # 9 

f Darege, all Wool aiyl Silil anu Wool. * 

• Greftadine and other ♦bin texture, hi Silk and Silk 

nn*k Wool. * • • ♦ • 

$ Embroideredfl^'c, Silk, and*Cashmqpe« • 

Woollen, plalii, tartan, and fancy. 4 

Printed Shotvls, • 

BiireSh. « • • 4 o* 

Silk, including Silk, Grenadine, and oiWr thin mix- ^ 
lure*. i *' 

Cashinbye! • t 

^hinc, or Shan Is printed on the w r aap before they 
9 ar^j 4ov^i, 9 * • 




•I 


• I 


K • 


.. *. , . f * 

xvf. Leatlur, uuihutlug Sarlrlh ry ag d ffanien, Sims, Furs, , 
• • * Furthers, aqd Jluir. . * . . ^ 

l. .ftLOATFIFR. « # # 

1. Bough tanned Letdhcr - - , A • 

Tiinnivl fmlt* * •* 


Tanned fJutt#. 

Crop-hides. 


•* 4*' 


•t. « , 

* , t Offal. ?. e. Shoulders' and Bellies 
„ How Butts. • ' *. 

Drcsring-hidoe.v , ## 

•Jlorse-hiikft. . « 


W 


•Kips. 





tt 

s * 

T* a * 


Effcrrled Leather^ * 0 # 

• ’’■^•‘’"t**"' «23&i. SS5? <N, *~^ 


»« </' 


r : #*»*•*• 

>v *>» "**•£■ • • 

• i, Cordorw, W»t«& 

‘I Gtdtom, Grain, 


„ BMUklnu. « 

» 

Goatakma. 

* » 5 °° Mgg- a • 

* * Joot-front*. 

•„ # v«rt«a*.. ■ r . 

* Skddl«*aJHidea. „ , , 

IWn-Mdei, * ‘ 

„ CoUAr-lilOa*. 

ii ClmMldea. 

ii Pofeoh and Scabbard Didos 

ii Powder Hides. 

» Bellows QldfeaP 

-i Pipe Backs. < 

■ .WBSr 

„ Hog-«kin». * 

w ii ftussia Leaflier. c 

8. sSAnelled leather - t 

olftok KnamoUed H*rs6-hidea 
H • 1 Cbw-hidef * 

" : 4SSCS 

„ . Goat-SkitM. I| • 

• „ Keans. • • • „ 

Skivers ji • 

tColots red Enamelled Calf-skms 

, „ • 8hcep-skins # 

. Btok; JaponnecLHorsC'htdoa. • • 

» . CWMA • 

„ { CriMbw . . 

tt , ‘ mw StattpSdiw. .* *• _ { 

f . Coloured Japanned Skins, ^ art ana t 

4 iJyed JGeathar— « * e 

l)yed Morocco i. * (Goat-skins) (jfr Furniture itad 
Cdtmk purposes e 

ii Boon, t. e. (Sheepskins) for Furniture and 
a Coach nur noses. Q 

$ ^gftdocoo, Tor Shoe purposes t . 

f s for Bookbinding and PocfcetbookB, 


% Roan for Bookbinding atuWPoeketbooks, fee. 
.*?i**kiJlr iHtto * ditto* 

„ Calf oltto c ditto, 

* Striped SeaUkfb for Shoe-binding, fco. 

< u » Cm* Sh#ep-bkin, „ 9 

” '& *1 ” • 

,* * •! .»« 

C 6 .g!i»^ * 

Thick fkinSi finished natural CWour* m 

0 •> a » * | 

saJ!«*. ■ 

Itatifoakfo*, dyad cat colouve^ ^ 

2JL * # 5 « * ‘ 

tStj 

m» ritassr * • 

*• | 

wJSj*^agjf • . 

' TX-VTi. 




Russian or Siboriaa Soldo . , , 

Hudson's Bay Math# or Sable, ne\t 
in repute and ujduc . . . . 

The North American or C am dinn 
Baum or Wood Martin, a native 
of the Forests of Germany, ic 


Stone Martin, thing in rocks, old 


fhr 




AmcNDix \1.] 


INTO WHICH THE EXHIBITION IS DIVIDED.* • 

» • 


XVii 


•10. Iludsoh’s ^ay and North American Skins.* * | 

J'JIJ * ' \ As used in America, when dyed I* 

I for Muffe and Tippefc, \nd in # 
the undyed state by the Chinese, 
Greeks and Pdhians. The ltac- 
cA>n as linings of Shakos and 
Coats in Ku|bia and Germany. 


general pur- 
pose* of Ladies* 
Apparel. 


' Dyed Lynx *. 

Karcoon \ . 

0 Wolf . . . 

Fisher. •. . 

Wolveriil . , 

11. Ermine or Woaaol trice — 

E ftmiue • . . .. , , ^ 

Womwl . . . >. . .• I % •* 

Polecat or Fitch. . *•*. | For 

Russian Fitch .• . . m 

lived Fitch . . • . . 

fcolhmki and Dyed Kilinski 
Kolrosk and Dyed Kolrosk. 

12. Sen! *+ • 

.South Georgia, Slietlsnd, 

and Falkland Sales . . 

Loinur'b Island and ('ape . 

The Plucked and Manufec- 
tiyg*<kSeal ..... 

Sen^v lien lived .... 

The iirconlandi and Ncw- 
itmmtynnd llai«\ Seals 
The Labrador SpottAl and 
SihcrSeal . # . . . 

The same in ita dyed state. „ 

1.1. Musquash, or large North American Rat, for Ladies' 
wear, as lor Muffs, Boos, &c.« * 

Ononuin ’ * l A * i OT Mu<r ‘> r '^ U > 

*11 Hare and Babbit % •; , 

White Hare from Russia 
find tlu* Polnr Kcgfc>nf . 

. ruropenn or Grey Haro* . 

A Hudson’s Jjay nnd North 
m AinciicniP Rabbit ... 
ihiglish Rabbit 9 . . ’. 

Flemish Babbit 


22. Miscellaneous- Moose Deer. * • * 

l/eer. 9 § 

Roebuck. % 0 » 

Badger ; the hair of*the European bodgerf qs.umh! 
for shaving- brushyb,^c. * * . 

E. FKAMfcns. 

1. Ostrich, 

Aleppo 


« C. 1 


Men’s Coals and 
Ladicfl Presses, , 
Miriftu ( ‘apes, CufTs, 
Caps w ai^lcoats 
Shoes, Boots, &c. 


• Mogador . 
Aleaaudria 
Senega) . * . . 
Cape .* . . 

Aigoa Bay . • . 

Pycd 

2. Marabouts. - 
• Marabout Stork " . 
Adjldont . . . . 

Podoy or Rice Bird 
White . . ♦ . 


9 &: 


Silver -grey Babbit . . 

\> Into Polish Babbit 
Blue k mid Blue Babbit • 
qr Australian Babbit 


•Dyed Babbit , 
i:». Lamb, l 


Muflfl, Tippets, Lin- 
ings. Culls, Ke. 

*, I 


\ 




baigb, ice. # 

Grty Btissinn Crimea Lamb 
ltl.ick # l kraine Fanil) # . . 

Black Astraelinn Lamb. . 

Pei flan Grcj Lamb . 

Persian BlaUc Liunb 
Hungarian munli 
Spanish Lntnb . . . 

English Lumb . . . 

1C. Squirrel. 

Black Russian . . . 

Blue Siberian . . • 

Kazan Siberian . . . 

American Squirrel . . 

English Squirrel . . ^ 

Indian Striped Squirref 
Fljing Squirrel . % , 

Dyed Squirrel . . . 

17. Chinchilla. ** • 

African Chinchilla . c , j 
Buenos Ayres Chinchilla . > 

Lima «.r bastard Chinchilla I 

18. (’at. . a 

Dutch Cat or Jennet . # 

European Cat . . . . 

Wild Cat 

• AfricoxrCat . , • 

19. Grebo . ..... 

Eider Duck .... 

Pengdhi .9 

20. Tartar Foal ) 

Angora float I \ sriou* purposes. » 

Dyed Goat •».*... I • 9 , 

21 . Skins from the Tropics. # 


*For general pur- 
poses*! l)re*»s 


For Ladies’ wear, 
and for Muffs, 
Tippets, CuITh, 
1 finings, Trim- 

mings, See. 


As made into vari- 
ant articles of 
LouW Drcqp, 

For Coat , Linings, 
Sleigh Coverings, 
*¥ravoUln^ ^Bflgs, 

® # • * 

Fonliadies'Wa 

. • • A 


X Rhea. 

Long Flossy . 
Short Flossy . 
Brow n . . 

• 


Osprey. # 
Large. . . 

Small Egrett 


• •. 


Fmu 


•« 


%. Rinlg of Paroilisc. 
The linrgr Lmomld 
The Small Lmcrald 
’l%c Ki^ Kftu .* * 


Heron. * 

The Heron . . . 

The Bhlte-hellicd. 
Diftpter . . . 


As worn in Phitnes on Court 
[« occaiuons «by Knights of 
v*rio«s Onlcr% and /or Mi- 
litary purposes, also in i IMr 
application to general ]>i ess 
for Lorlics and for Funeral 
(Plumes. • 

• . • 

A s Pluinen for II cad presses. 
Bonnets, Trimmings for 
pi esses, Muirs, <Tippeta,ahd 
Fans, mini as usdd with 
Gold, Silver, oPPeorls. 

• aft 

The Feathers known by the 
Plmnaasiersas “ \ ulBire’s,” a 
and useil for Ladies wear, ' 
mndnup into fanciful forms, 
and foj military purposes, 
in America; the common 
sorts made into dusting- 
fcrvnq,. * 

The Feathers of the small 
Egrett, as used for Ladies 
only. Those of the flirge ■ 
Osprey for liiidiet. nnd tne 
, Featheis of thy imek, as 
used # Vnr Militm^ Plumes 
for tlie llussai Ki*gimpnlhT 

l f «ie Feathers varying m 
^liade^ as used in their na- 
tural colour for LadTtV 
•Bonnets, and dyed daikcr ’ 
colours and hlack.* 

Tlte Feat fiex^r or vmi bj per- J 
sifiis of rank 9n the I hist, 
also kF Larlics in KurnpP 
and Afnericn.aciaugeiijis a , 
v Bird. * • * . * 

fThe Foatherg of \hv litad 
and breast of the Anduti 
ainerea+tto used far Ladies 
and by Knights at their in 
stallntion. if hose from the 
back of tlie Plotuianhim/a, 

' nu by La- 


Lion, 

Ifoyal Tiger . 
Capa Tiger • 
Hfeopard .* . 
Panther . . 
Zebnf . . . 
Antelope , . 

Black Monkey 
Ant-eater. . 




s* • 


Mounted ?or on Al 
nf*ntal purimBOs 
and for Fyni- 
tiiro. • % 

• _ M f 

• h * 


ns uRcd in Engiund 
dies, an£ fh the East cm 
Countries by Princes and 
m persons ofTlank* * • 

9 fljhe FcaSirrs'or il.eir natural • 

8. Ibif. • { scariot colour, as mode mtff 

l Wreaths for the Hand » 

JFoif Indies* Bonnets* and 
i ***** • • * ->MiUtar^liW 

•• t Till* Dorii of thes^lurds as 

1 Turkey . . • . . v used for Ladirv Plumes and 

«j» # l "J'rimmings. • 

• /The Fathers -of^the neck, 

* i bock, and toil mule inn> ^ 

C‘ock \ Plumes*, for Lamfc’ am^ 

• • • I Children's 'Hats and Mili- 

• * \ ta^ Plumes. • 

peacocks * . Fyjr Plumes apd Screens. • 

* • t (The fcatheft mofked ## 

• '»i« h— • . { KasrrfejsM 1 .'" 

• S 

# 9 Common pheasant. 

•• • 

V ' 




• I 




Kttglf. 

• ' 


\ MiscellaifbotQi 

it # •• • 


Plumtfs, the large for Tiaras 
[ fertile hco|. * * • • 

Made into Trimming# • 
(The Feathers fonuife the ,• 
i wing juf this Birds as used 
l for tho Highland Bonnet. 

( Tho* Feathers of* the Jay,*' 
Dune. Grebe, amf 
%1 ro iteverdl Birds from the 
• Tropic^ in their applications • 
to IMW dfesscSt % 



V. Hair. 


CLARIFICATION OP SUBJECTS IN THE TI1IUTY CLASSES 


Hair as u’substitutc for Human Hair, us Curls, 
Fronts, &(v ' • • 


2. Ornaments fti lltir, as PJumes, Bracelets, Guards, &c. 
• (Sotvvlso xxni.T.^ 

H.oMair Cloth for*the purples of Furniture. 0 ^ 

4. Hair for miscellaneous purposes, ns for stuffing Fur- 
nitiu*r. # # 

A * '£ • • ^ • * 

XVIT. Paper and tkatiauerift Printing and liAsklrindiny, 

A. rAi'Kit in tiieJIaw State as it lua ve^tUe Mill. 


4 


1. Brown Paper ami Packing Papers. 

2. Millboards ami Glazigl Boarjs for 
if. Printing Papon 


pressing. 


Printing Pnpeii. 

4. •Drawing Papers. w 

r». Writing Papfts. * 

• C. Tissue Papers, white and firmed. # 

7. *JJtpc#s tinted in thcPijJp. • 

8. Trucmg»Pn?efb, made so in the Pulp. • 
it. Papers ornamented in the Water-mark. 

in. Cartridge Puffer. * • m . 


Cartridge 1 

11. Au^pli.s of St vnovtuir. 

1. Kiivclopcs, plain and ornamental. 

2. Umbossed ami face Papers. 

II. Printed Fancy Papers and Surface-coloured Papers, 
IVmtcd und Kmhossetftftnninenls. 

4. Weddifig Stationery (Cards, Papers, nml Envelopes). 
. r ». Jamming SUfioftcN^r (Curds, Papers, and Knvo- 
* lopes). • 

G. Specimens of Ornamenting, Gluziutg and Packeting 

# • Writing Pilfers. * » 

7. SeinitJg-wux and Wafers. • * 

H. Pen* # % •’ 

JJ. Small Wares Stationery. • 

* 10. Tfluciug Paper, made transparent by Varnishes. 

Jl. inks of all kinds. * % 9 

C. PARTEIlO.MinS, CMinS, &.C. •• • 

# 1. Playing Cards. • • 

2. Message Cun Is, plaiif and omag&ntal. 

3. Tteawing Hoards. 

4. M mm ting Brihrd, plain and ornamental. 
sfefcouAl 


ft. 


Pasti 
Pa pi , it 


l und Catdbonrd. 
F<\<4.r.iioAHD Boxys, 1 

— NEIlllA 9 


l^pONf £Ca 


gA41 kinds of* Boxes nml Cases made of Pasteboard ami 
Pilfer (not being Papier-mache), plain or ornumet^ed. 

B. PuiNTIMI (not INylil'IHf#! Fine Aut Printing). # 

1. Type-printing generally. * 

% 2. Printiiijy Inks and Varnishes. 

F. Boo»i#i\wng, &c. % , 

1. P Ungin (’loth. 

2. „ 4 r clluv. • 

-M. . „ «. Leather. 

4. • 

r». 

» Cg Albums, Scrap-book^ Portfolios, Music-books, Ma- 
nuscript-books, id cm or:mdum -books. 

Hr I .tigers and tfourtt -books. f 

8. ltlot.thi£«nu*H, Desks^Oabinets, Porkftgbodks, Card- 
. - |pses f Note-cases. &c. • 9 

• 9. l'o^e^notiuai^ and other Abides a siinilai^iu!^ 


yivet. - 

Wood, Pigfler-tnachc, or Metal. 


• J 


P • 

when shown 


0 • * • 

X Spun, Fitted, and Laid Fabrics, 

9 9 4 as ynr/juns of Printing or Jtycing, 

A. PuiNTPMI DvF.INO rnv W OOl.Lr.N 9 * 0 *taA N V M<^'3£EtlNrJ 
' of Soil:, of Laink, on Am»^oa, Ei vruua • 1 

_ 1 -i- c..!.. * •• _ • •*« 


Mousseliye de Iwiitb, do Soie,4to. — • 
Made of nil W pol. * 

„ Cott^N and Wool! 
Cnsliqiqre - # 

Made of all Wodl. * • 

• „ Cotton and Wool.* • 

•tarege— * t 

Made of Si liquid Wm>(. 

. and Wonfc 

all Wool. - 
Cbttr r,Mlk, and Wool, 
figur 

. Mail® of and JFool. , 

8lllt**d • 

* „ Cotton, Silk, and Wool. 

: . t 


• • 


•• 

• , 

^ Chttr n Wlk, and 
. Halxarftit, plain figureiN- • • 


fAl’PKNUTX A 1 

3 . . 

2. Printed or Dyed Cotton or Silk Wn^ps, afterwards 

• % often, lemma as Chine. p 9 # 

3. Printed Woollen Table-covers.’ m 

• * m „ Japanned. 

4. Printed and Dyed Silks # 

India Co*lis in tlie Grey. _ 

„ dyed. • 

% „ printedin Fngkmd.* * 

India Bunduflus (ticty^d dyed in India). 

„ CliFnpahs (printed in India). 

British Cyrqhs in theXJrey. • 9 

. O • V l * R 
„ p mi ted. 

British Twills Hi the (JrPy. 

* ” l ' prints. 

British Spun Silks, printed. 

British Cambrics, printed. r 


>» # • ’ dyed. , * 

British Spun Silk Dresses, dyed. 


mt , k printed. 

Brit mu Corah Dosses, printed. 

• India Corah Dresses, printed. * as 

Print«dfChina Oape Shawls. • 

B. Puint*ed Calicoes, C-AMinues, ijsli^^V i,l\’ i:t, ami 

t Velvf.tAi.ns. # 

• 1. Cottons printed by Mac.hiws only. * • 

by Blmjc: only. 


Turkhy-red* prlitfi 


partly 
’iigcd < 


Block and Machinery, 
or dyed. 

# „ „ Mules. 

I^usiins printed by Machinery. 

,. by Block only. 

• partly by Block und Machinery*. 

• Points anil Furnituse by Muchine only. 

• „ • 4 >y Block only. 

„ 0 jiartly Block and Mocliiuc. 

1. Handkerchiefs for the pockuL head, nei^ ami 

• shoulders. * m m 

Single Colours, blue groiyid, &c. 

Assort^Mhilours, firat and loose. 

9 r J’urkey-red, Bandamis printed. 

„ „ diselmrgcd. " 

• „ Chi nt» pattern. 

Printed Border H landkcrchicfs. 

► ImijCtion^'ambrie. * 

„ Fanc^ Mi#lin. 

hnitaVon .lava battie.ked Jlandkerc.hieTs. 

• , Printed Aprons. # 

3. Printed Shawls and Dresses. 

• JShawls, assotted CoUmrB. , , f par* with fringe, 

Turkeyfjgd, <>r purple. ( 

Java Sarongs liatHckcd. • 

0 •„ m Turkey-red. 

Ja^a Slcndrongs, Turkey-rod, and bat ticked, 

• Malay Cliindey or Imitation. 

Bombay Patolio. 

Siam Shawls, 

Scarfs, 

Dresses. 

C. J^VED CoTTOF Goon% m • 

Cambrics aud ^fatlapoyams, assorted Colours. 

• „ 'furkey-red. 

• ImKatmn blue Moiaacs and Basstas. 

Long Cloths of nil kinds. 

Mull and Book Miftlin of all kinds. 

Cottrfh Drills (blue).* 

• A^elvet. 

. I Velveteens. * 

DJDyud Linen Goons.* # 

PrintedTftens. 


part without. 

• F 


r». 


• Cambric Handkerchiefs. 

• C.a^u Shirt Fronts, 
i *Lawn Wmulkerchiefs. 

Dyeing or Printing or Leather, 

. •• 




UR, ETC. 


\ •• 


XIX. Tapestry, including Carpet# and Floor-cloths, Lace, 
F.ybroikry, Fancy a ^ I tv tv at rial Work. 

™A. Tafsstry^ m 9 % • 

$• 1. Carpets of all kinds Jn wtflcb the Pattern is produced 
by Wetving or Iv the Haud f in the fhanner tif 
Tapestry* proper, including Hall Carpets, Bugs, 
Stair, &c. • 

1 | •« a. Axmiifster Carpets, Flax or J ute, Chain, W oollcn, 

*» 1 * or Worsted Pile, worked by hand, 

c 
V 





Appendix A I.j 


INTO WJJIC1I THE EXHIBITION IS DIVIDED, 




xix 




i h. Table nijil Chiiir Covers, &c., worked #n |}tc saino 

v. Pulent Axmiuslcr Carpets, fimnufurturtdfft Ci Ins- 
• guw, ma&c lirKtly A a woven Fringe, and that 
udaptAl afterwards to a tliickfFlux. Surface. 
g d. Patent Tapestry fcurpet, Pattern printed in warp, 
any i^imbpr of Colours used ; Table-covers 
and efr tains made in satris way, 
r. Patent Tupestry ifitgs, Velvet iyie Surfuce, wijh 
%n thick weft shoot of Cottoft, Flax, or other 
liiuleriul. * ■ * * •* 

/. Ilrussells and Velvet Psfe Carpet. • 

’//. Tapestry Brussels Carpets, called Moquctto, of 
a fine quality. • 

A # Kidderminster and Venetian Carpets! 

/. Phtent Mosaic Tapestry amf lings, where the 
cut Wool is fixed to a ground hy caoutchouc, &e. 
j. Printed FelrtCurpet, Plain a*d IVnit.-d Druggets, 
Printed and*Embossed ( r 'loth for Table-covers 
and Curtains. 

It. Patent Printed Carpet rtwith 'ferry Pile Surfuce; 

tjtpfiumc Moqucttc for Curtains id Furniture. 

1. Cmbroidcred by Machinery for Table- 

cavers or (i alums. # 

2. Mat tin Hemp, Cocoa-nut Fibre, Straw, Ttccds, 

unfl Grosses, for Flooi*and Walls. 

3. Oil-cloth" for Flooa or Table, whether painted or 

printed. 

4. Woven or Embroidery, Crochet and Net Wink. 

r». Counterpanes and Quilts fqr Bifel-covdts ; Quilting 
and Dimity for lled-room Hangings, 
fi. Ornamental' Tupestry of Silk. Wool, Lineifc Mohair, 
Cotton, or of ‘hose materials mingled together, or 
' with Metal Wires, whether woversdn t^c boom or 
of any kind of Noedlcwiork, but of Vnttejgis huviug 
so much artistic exeekcifre a* to entitle them to be 
exhibited in Section XXX. us Works of Fine Art. 
bv 


XX. sjrtivfrx nf Clot hint/ for iuunetlthU Vtrshnnl nr 
% Puniest ie I ft>r. , 

?\. 1 1 ATS, C M’S A?*> BoNNE'JS. 0 9 - 

1. Hats, made of Silk, lieayei*J or other material*. for 

•Men. “ ' •' 

2. Cops, for Men. 

3. Bonnets of Straw*, Silk, or oilier malcriui. 

* a. British Chip konitet made from tlie Poplar. 

*A. Willow Bonnet, ’m • y * • 

v. Brazilian Grass Hffts. • • • * 

rt. Tuttun and Leghorn Plaiting and Bonnets. 
r m Straw' Tlait Ittoiniets. * 

/. Straw Trimmings and Bonnets. 

</. Horse-hair Trimmings and Ikniuofl. I 

A. Silk and other ^oiuiets matte by Mil liners. # 

B. II OSIER Ya •’ 

1. Cotton* 

2. Woollen. i 

3. 1 dneis 

4. Silk. 

C. Gloves. • • 

1. Made of Leather or Skins. • 

2. Made of any other material. 

I). Boors, Shoes, ani» • 

1. Made, of Leather. • 

2. Made of other materials. 

E. I n ov a Clothing, % t • • 

1. For Ladies. • ^ 

2. For Gentlemen. 

F. Hrrm Clothing. • • i 

1. For Ladle*, including nil kinds of Millinfrjr. * 

Gentlemen, including all kinds of TiylWs woik. 


2. For t 


Hallow 1 acp,7he article or fabric being wholly made 
by hand (known *s tyilcfirictincs, Mechlin, lloni- 
ton, Biiekingliiim); or guipure maaVJiy tin Cfeichct 
Needle; and Silk Lnec, called 41 Blonde ’ when 
white, and Chantilly, Puy, Gramniont, and Bliu£ 
Buckinghamshire w hen mack. 

2f J.acc, ihe ground being Mnriiiiie-\youjJ|ht, the Ormi- Jr 
• woMitntion made on the l'illoimand aiF.*rwn rds up- k 

pi ie* to the (Wound (known us Brussclls„llouiton, 
or nppliquee J.ace). - • 

3. Mnchint-madc Nets trtul Quillings, wholly • Plain, 

whether Warp or Bobbin (known as Bobbin. Not, 
Tulles, Blondes, CumbYuio. Mechlins, Mr liribs, BrAs- 
sells, Alem;mi, &e.) 

4. Lae*, 1 he Ground being wholly mnde by Machine : 

purtly Ornamented by Machine aifM purtjjy by Hanit, 
or wholly Ornamented by Hand, whether Tam- 
boured, Needle- Embroidered, or Darned. 

5. Lace actually Wrought and Ornamented by Machi- 

nery; comprising 't'i iinmiiig Laces of every de- 
scription, Veils, Falls, Scarfs, Shuwls, Lappets, 
Curtains, &c. „ 

C. Sewed aniT Tamuoured Musm^s. * a 

. Ladies’ Collars, <’uis, &c. • 

Children’s Bobes. , • 

Handkerchiefs. 


X XT. CnllerJ /f/i/fl f\di/r-fitt,ls. 

Crrr.r.nv, \s Knives and Foi|K<, Pi:n and Pik-^it 
t 1 vm\e^, ft a / oils, Seisms, and Sin vus. 

1. Knives mid trtrirs-- t 

• Table, Dessert, Carving. g 

Dessert nr Frni*, with plated und s^tver Llades. 

Cake anW Melos Carver-* „ 

Fish Knives ami Forks, „ %, „ • 

!. Sjving Sniv^k— * *• , # 

Pen anil Pocket Knives of every litscriptmii. • 


Trimmings and Insertions. 

Vest Pieces. m • 

Shirt Fronts. f f 

Mnnt|ps. m • > 

Dresses. • , • . 

• Curtains, &c. • 

D. E MUUOTDF.il Y. § * 

•1. (iold and Silver and Glass! . # * 

2. Silk, as t^iawls, Dresses, Mantles, Tubld*,Covtrs, 

and C’urtains, fcc. • • . 

3. Berlin •Wool, Chair Covers and Fan Cy Articles fovsj 

the Driwing-romn. - § 

4. Embroidery by Machinery. • * 

E. Fringes^ &c. * *1 

1. Fringes, Tassels,- G^ps, &c., suit.ak to nf Trimmings 


•I 


ft>r Upholstery. . 

2. Ditto for Dresses and othA* fWc Work? 
FANCf AND IndOSTRI^I. WlftiKS. f 

1. Berlin Wool Work. . , * 

2. Necdltfwnrk. 

3. Miscellaneous Industrial Works. * . 

•• • 




1 1 anting anil Spoilsmen's Knives. 

?3. l\ni\os id - all otlief descriptions — 

Paper knives of all kilt js. 

Desk or Olfiee Knives. * 

Palette Knives. 

Knives for Hunting and Self-defence, ns Ooufcaujp- 
lie-Chapse. Bowie Knives, &c. • 

Knives for KitcJien and Domestic Purposes, ns 
» Books’, Oyster, Onion, Bread and Butter, and 
Cheese Knives. • • » 

Knivesgfted in various Trude% ns Biitetiers*, Shoe* < 
makers’, Glaziers’, tiardeners', & c. 

4. Scissors ami Shears — * « * 

Ladies’ Work and Cutting-out. Scissors of every ^ 
description. * • * 

riail^ llul toil-hole, lA«tiers\ and Trimming Scissors. 
Shears used in varfous Trades, os To ilo«$’ f Brush- 
makers’, &c# • • # 4 

(iardou ami Sheep Shears. m % 

linzors of all^inds. * 

G. Miscellaneous * ■ • 

(.'drkscrcws, Button-hooks, Boot-hooKs.^Nail-nifL ^ 
pers, Niul-filcs, Tweezers, &c^ ► • 

B. Fi^f.^and other* smat.1i Eik;% Toot. 8, xoy included in 
«. »MANUF4CTi: i giNO Tools in Section VI. 

1. Pile* unit Kdg^tooU used by Engivevrs, Smiths, or 

‘ t other Metal Workers. • ♦* 

*' * *for yurtioscs of Kuilding, by Masons, 

Bricklayers, nmrtjPlastejefs % 

Tor fjndS&otul and other work, as for Cloclf 
• and*witch makers, Jewellers, Lapida-^^ 
^ies^Ertgrovers, and Modellers. • i 

tor Wood-work, as fixr Carpentersj Joiners, 

• • Cab:n#t-inakers, Coopers, Kic. . 

?>.* „ for Leather or Skins, .as for Saddlers, Cur- ■ 

W ricrsf Shocmul&rs, arid Bookbinder^ # + % 
wing, ^Vrtists’sand Fn^jkving Instruments. . 

>. Files ppid Pdgktools'for othug purjuises tlmn those - 
• 4 ^specified. # . • 


"3. 

• » 


4 . 





- w 

(■LAtiRlfc’ICATJON OF SL’IWFXTS IN TJ 1 K TWISTY CLASPS 


[ArrKsmst A 1 . 




%Xil. frtmaml General Hardware. m 

A. Brass Manukac/iVih..® • # 

1. ^nbinel and gm^rai Brass Fniftdry, consisting of 

If ii*gc*, Fa.st^niug^ T^c. ii fell eons, Hell-pulls, Jtrnss- 
• " foundry used in Ships, Knockers, Do^fip rings, 
Castors, Jp\ 

2. Plumbers’ Brass Fotnidrj’, Cocks, Valves, Punjps, 

Water-Closets, flee. • # 

3«Klnmpcd*BrflM FoufldPf, fcdhuc.es, Curtain-bands, 
m Piu^er-plutet, lk.fi. 9 # • 

4. ( i as-fit I i up, Brackets, Chiiydelicrs, Pillars, (las 

• Burner*, ami Consumers* Motors, &r. 

. r >. Tubing. plain and ouiamct^nl. 

Metallic. Bedsteads, ttriiss nAd Iron. 
t 9 Chandeliers, l^tlnips, and C%udelnl»rii,for Oil, Candles. 

or Cninplifee, and bainp Chains. • 

8. Railway and Carriage Brass roundly, and Signal 

Lntnps and Lanterns. J 

It. •Hrnn/.e^Figuvs Husts. # ana Chimney Ornaments. 

. Iff. He (14 House, Chureh. Ship, Table, &c., alulfVlurums. 

11. ( and lest ieksf Table«and Bedroom. 

12. Monumental Brasses a* id Ecclesiastical Hftiss-w’ork. 

I -l. Copper and Steel* Plate for Engravers. 

11. MiseellnueouH. 

B. Copter, Zinc, Tin*, PKWTr.it, a ni» < iFNr.it An BnA7.rr.KV. 

1. Kettles. Coakcuttles, Coypfra, Saucepans, Steamers, 

Plate-warmers, fee.. e 

2. Bronzed Tea ani^Coffeo Crus, Kellies, Ike. 

.1. Cubing Copper, Tfn, Bead, &c. 

4. Pewter, German Silver, mel Britnnniii-mctul Tea- 
• pots, Basing, Dishes, Scions. Ladies’ Inkstands, Nee. 

• * Furniture Plates, Ksiditchonus, &r. , 

ft. Zuie Articles generally. • 

C. Ikon M^MTAtTi'Hn. (See nNo Lmnd V.) 

• I. Stfives, Grate*, Fenders ami Fin* Irons, Kitchen 

linages, Cooking flppii’Atns, Smoke- jacks. 

2. W arming A pox m tus. for llnllsnml Ifcgims, Ships, &c.f 
• either by Mfciter, Coal, (’eke, lYowl, Chnreoal, or 
Gas. • # • 

8. Slower, \upour, Mr. and Wami-water Hull is. 
d. \ eiitilators v Welallie and otlieis. 

Ju Pip^aii’bOntters^tte. » , 

*ft. Locks and llinges. • • 

• 7. Generul Ironitkmgery. ^ « 

#. lee Machines. 9 ,• • 

• !». # Ifl life -el exiling Machines., 

*0. Litter-copying Machines and Phases. 9 % 

11. Sudd levs' Ironmongery. * • * 

12. Hollow Warn, east* and wrought, tinned ami < u.v 

tncllcd. * * 

I. 1. Sprnh s, JihovoU, Pickaxes, Hoes, Bakes, (Jar.len-rol-' 

1 jl'iN, &c. (See also S. IX.) 

II. Nails, cut, east, and wrought, in Iron, Copper, rfhd 

other Metals. 

l.V Screws and miilway Bolts, tvr. 

•'ti.’lrnp Sate*, (’ash-boxes, tire-proof and otherwise. 

17. Horse-shoes. . * 

t 18. (bites, Bailings, lluniles, and Sjable Fittings, 
life Mangles, W ashing Muehines, fcc. 

I). S ww i fcM \m:i-a< it Hr.. • ( 

1. 'fools unci In-avv Stee\'foya, Hummerl. \ ices. 

2 . ^tjel(truaments,nn!iHiglvt fancy Steel Toys, Brooches J 

• B^ekles, Kc.* " I* I 

0,1. Steel Pens and Metallic Pens. * 

4. PVedles Fish-hooks, and Fisliii.* Tackle. t • 

YL Button*, .Ftc,. • ,, 

1. Uafons Metallic, Florentine, Pearl. Bone, fcc. 

2. Metal lk>yes ( |W utoh Boxes, &c. % ^ • , 

F. Wiri: Work, ter. * i « . * ‘ 

1. Wire (iitn/r. for Window T^mLA, ^rnriiij, Pile, 

• • srmtrv, Hirtlcajes. Ne.. * 9 . 

2. W ire ’ Iron, Brass. Steel, uipi Copper. 

.1. Pins white nij^blnek. 

• ,4. Hooka iMitf I'acs. # • 

Metallic Wire Baskets. , 

ft. Vircliopc. 

* *• 1 > 

• « 

XX til. lYorki/ip /a Vrtvioui Mrtak and in ihr'r imitation*; 

./cMv//ry, and tji pr titles of IVr/« r im/ 1. lint rtf nut included 
C in iL‘ *>< W {'lussf*^ 9 J t 
A. Com wn i on Si,i;\ n.n.s, 

As AltAT-disUMT^ Flagons, (?lmlice*, Patens, Plate*, mc. 


SM^vi.Li.n Aii'yc^ES^rou wpaF. oknk*ai. Domkstio IJ si: 
1. Fo^the Dinner 'F^ble ; as smaller Candelabra wit! 
brandies, Candlestick^ Centre Pieces, Soup 11m 
Sauce Tureen* Coveyrd Dishes, smaller Mountc 


B. AuTJcr.es of Gold and Sii.vf.u P^atC, tor Dfa^ika- 

tivi: Plhlhk^s and Pueskn+ation Pieces. 

1. ing Prizes, I'csBrnonials, allegorical, historical, 

and emblematic Groups and Compositions, Shields, 
Centre Pieces, Vases, 'In/.zus, Kwers, Salvers, 
Candelabra, &c. f 

2. The same Articles made inMmuJncved or repousse 

metal. * 

§ • 

C. Smaller Aiifc^ss^roii m>RF. oknt,*ai. Domestic Use. 

*“ 0 vith 

and 
Mounted 

DMies, FJpt.Dislie^ Flower-stands and I'liergnes, 
1 >essert Sdl’vices, Tu ble and Dessert K ni \*s, Spoons 
and Forks, Salvers, Bread and (^ake Baskets, Claret 
• dugs, Wiiiic (’oolers. Cruet^’rames, Mustard Pots, 
Suits, &c. # • 

2. Breakfast and Tea-table Service; as Tea and Co Hoc 
I’rnsmnd Kettles, lea and Coffee Pots n ml Stands, 
Sng%r Basins, Milk and Cream Jdigs, Kwers and 

* Busins^Toast Bucks, &c.. 

S. Dressifig and Library 'fable and Traveling V tens’ll* ; 
fly Inkstands and Writing A ppendiges, Dressing 
Cases and Insf rum eats, ffec. • • 

4. Miscellaneous; as W'iucIl and Clunk (’.iscs, 'foys. 
Pencil Cases, Seals and Roys, Filigree Buckets and 
Oruainents. • 

D. Ki.ncTHO-pr.ATF.f* (iooos of all m^cnTPTio'M. conriir- 

lir.NDpVO ALL THAT CAN OF. EXECUTED IN SILVER 
AND OTHER M ETA Id. 

K. SJ1I.IT1I.LD -VI* OTHER PLATED GOODS. 

• • I 

• (>*tre and Side couA’ed Di*ho«i and Wnnners, Soup 

Turefus, Cruet FntftiCN Liqueur Frame*, Pickle 
ditto, (’audlestiaks and Branches. Cnude'alira, 

# Bread and Cake Basket*, gauffer* and (fra; b 
Tea and Coffee Services, Tea-Trays, Hnnd^Waftk 
(Mnrel Jug«, Decanter Stands. Sugar Stands, FJowc* 

„ Stands.*- 7\ut Crackers, Grape Scissor*, Mustard 
Pots, £c. * 

R Gilt and Oii-molu V\#i;k. 

1. (lilt 1 d (lie Klec.rt'o process. 

2. Gilt fy unfK^ftiiiiitton, i»r 4 * W'ater Gilding 
.1. Imitation Jewellery and iViy^l 

Gf Jawri.LEin. 

• • % 

1. Works exhibiting the Precious Stones and Pearls, as 

* •Diamonds, liithies, Sapphires, Fmeftilds, Opals, 
Turquoise, audbUw nmune^ of setting them in 
browns, (kironcttk Stars. Orders, Tiaras. Head Or- 

, lianfhiits^ Boifquets, Neeklnces, Bracelets and 
A Allots, Presentation Snnfl-Boxes, Brooches, F.ar 
Pendants. Medallions, Studs, and Buttons. 

2. Ornaments similar to those of the former class, in 

which are exhibited the setting of the inferior 
Slones, Amethysts, Topazes, Carbuncles, Vqiin- 
mnrincs, Jacinths, Crysopbrnscs, Cnrnelinns, 
Onyxei*, whether plain orset, Ciimcpt* °** Intaglios, 
F.ugrnved Shells, Sic. &c. 

f .1. Ornaments miuve of Cold, whether plain or cna- 
5 inelledi as Bracelet, Brooches, Necklaces, Ear* 

* rings, Pibs, AWaist-xmckles, Chains, Buckles, Studs, 
Chatelaines. &c. ke. 

4 . Jex* ell|jrv by imitntiors of Precious and other Stones 
4. Ornaments worked in Ivory, Jet, Horn, Muir, and 

* . JMher materials, of which the Preehms Slones or 

• ‘Metals do 110 I form the principal feature. 

ll.OUNAMENTS TOYS WORKED IN InfiN, StEEI., AND 

•ftOTUER Metals, tvinni are nei/iier Precious 
JIi.wau nor Imitations oftiifm, as Chatelaines 
* irIf Steel, (’iiains of Steht., S>..oiii>-iiilts, (Vt- 

* Srvr.i. t Shoe and Ivnke IUici^m:« u Beui.in Iron 

*- 6unaments,*(’iiains. Necklaces, Bracelets, etc. 

T> ^.namei.lino a. d Damascene W'ork. 1 

* I. Enamelling of subjects on Gobi and Precious Metals. 

( Except fvhen shown iijJhtvSection of Fpnf. Arts.) 
2. Damascene ‘Work, or insertion of cine ^Metnl in 
11 , JiwothA 1 , 4iot ii^uWiN] in the nbove-nnmed Classes, 

*' as foruung a raimk ingredient in some *norc in.- 
^H>rtant*pecies of ManufiKctures. 

«T. Alifiri.r.s of I'se or (Vriositv not included in ttie 
1 • . riirnoyi Enumeration. 


Ai*1’i:n»ix jVI.1 

• J 


♦ *, 

INTO WJIK'ir TUK EXHIBITION IS DIVIDED.* 


XXL 


i xxiv. 


A. W IN DON (3 


LASS^ INCLUDING SlIKISV tl LASS, CllCS*Y t# GLASS, 
AN^ LO U RED # Sll F.UT GLASS. 

1. Crown. • 

• 14 Shoot. " • 

.3. Brow ii* Plate (3 lfl«s,sUvered and unsilvcred. 

• 4. Coloured Kicet, Pot Jiptal, or Unshed. 

f). C3 hiss Ventilators. • § 

(>. Gla£. Shades^ roumj, oval, and f^pijrc. 

B. PAINTED AND OTHER KINDS ORNAMENTED WlNDOW 

Glass. 4 

* 1. Lnninelled, Hinbosscd? Etched, painted white, or co- 

l#ure«rWindow Glass.* • • 

*2. Painted mid Leaded Windows. « 

C. ('AST PLATE G lass# * #. • • 

t I. ifmigh Plate. • 

2. (3 round and polished, silvered und unsilvered. 

3. Pressed Plate. • * 

<1. Kolle^Piate. white and coloured. • 

1'. BoTTLL-(.*L vss. • • 

1. OrdiinA/ Bottle^Iass, including Moulded Bottles. 

2. MciticinuPBottlc-glass, including Phials, &c., blown 

9 imdnnmlded, of all kinds and shapes. 

3. White Bolllc-gluss; Crown, Pressed, and Moulded 

Bottles. • 

4. Water-pipes and Tubing. • 

|£. Glass rou Ciieaiic \i< and Philosophical Apparatus. 

1. Glass for Matrass, Botoris. and oilier kinds of Chcini- 

% ea 1 and Philosophical Apparatus. 

2. \\ ater-pipes and Tubing* % ■ 

V. I 1 ’ LINT <3 LASS OH CllYSTA*, % ITII OR WfHIOUT LEAD, 

\\ IIITK, COI.OLKED, \NI> # OUN A .RENTED 1’Ult TaiII.C 
b * ' asi<, itu 

Ufciwti. * * 

■^2. Moulded and Pressed. # 

Cut ami Engraved. , • ^ 

4. Be^iculat cd and spun with a vnricty # of e» J iurs, in- 
erusted, Hushed, eiuimelled of nil colours, opales- 
cent, imitation of AlaMister, gilt, platinised, sit- 
Aored, &c. • \ 

• Mosaic, Millefiori, AveutuiiTie, n%d Venetian f 
Glu*s Weigl^, 

0. Beads, Imitation Pearls, &c.. • 

7. (Miundetfors. Cundleestiafcs, and nil Glass Apparatus 
for Lamps, Candlesticks, Giraiyloles, M all brackets, 
witB or w ithout drops, &c. # • • 

G. Optical Glass, ^I.int and CjjiowN. m 

]. BoujJh # Discs of Flint and (tom n. to make Lenses 
for Telescopes, Microscopes, JJaguerAitypc aifti 


Iti^g, or Luniit.clling 


E. Earth.tnware. 

• 1. White body*for Printing, *Pij 

in different Colour* • 9 _ 

2. Common Creum-coloip. • . 

3. ftyieii glazed ware. 

4. Buckingham ,, 

. 5. Delft ware. # « 

0. Majolica ware, a 

7. Mocha and Dipfietl V.%rP. j 

8. Coirifhon Lend^lnzed ditto* for utensils.* * 

1). Coloured body, Turquoise, 

10. „* J)rab. ‘ 

H. „ Olive. , *. 

12. „ I 

1^ „ Ccjttagc browil. 

F. Terra (Vtta. *" 

1. Vases and Garden -pots. # ■ • : 

2. Ornaments for Aj%hit«etnYo. # * . 

3. Enruftstic or Inlaid Tiles. * • « 

4. Tftscras of various colours, compressed from pow-* 

dere<4clay. • 

15. Superior Plain Tiles forpnvgmcnls, ditto ditto. 
f». „ Bricks', ditto ditto. • 

7. „ Hoofing Tiles, ditto 9 ditto. 

8. Chimney Pipes. 

0. Common Bricks. # • 

10. KoofingTHes, Sec. 

G. Ornamented or Decorate*. • * " 

I. Ornamented on Jirsqur — • 

Painted by hand. 

Printed and 4<'aiisffrred in vuAous colours. ^ 

2. Ornamented the ylazc. • • * 

Painted by limiif.* • m 

Printed by the press. • 

Printed by hand. ■ * 

(•old Lustre. 4 *• 

Silver „ 

Steel • % • 

Knmnelliiif in variou*eolours. 

Gildimr. # 


(Jnlotype Ap[»nrntus. & c. 

2. Flint and <’rown, blown or cast in plates for the 

Optician. 

3. Thin Glass for Microscopes, 

4. Hefructive Apparatus. Prismatic Lenses for Light* 

housiy. (Sec also ('lass i.) 

fc • • 9 

XXV. Ceramic Mu itnf nature*™ Pormiftin, J'Jartlunwurc, frc. 
A. Porcelain, Hard. — j * 

1. Chinese* ## * '* 


3. (!ontinentul, as Berlin, Meissen, &c. • * 

B. Hr ATTAINT liORCELAl!^ I 

I. Statuary. * . 

9 2. Parian. # • 

.‘i. Carrara. . # *** 

('. ’Tender Porcelain. # • • f 

1. English P«**eelnin, soft or tmidcr. 9 

2. Erench^wi tltSil icious body. ^ # 

D. Stone ware, and L nolazej>^ 

1. Ironutono. or Stone China, glazed. • 

2. White Stone body, 'unglazcd. • 

3. Coloured body, Jai»ucr „ 

4. . .j Egyjttian black, uuglazAl. 

• r >‘ », Bed .# 

• t>. • *t C.anc, I 2 » 

„ Dra4), * . # f , 

8. Brown wore, with salt glaze. (The* Lambeth, Chep- 
teriietd, and Beauvais manufactures are iiurfildfl 
in this class.) • ^ • \ * 

D. Chemical uteusils. ^Fhe^e are mttcTkith in Stonb- 
wan» and Hurd Poicelain.) • ^ 


Gilding. 

11 . Bkodcttions tor VarnmicmtAi. Bthvoses. 

• « « • «• 

Lxxyi. Dccomtirc Furniture and J7phol$tcr// % including 

a J< 


tire Fun 

l*aj)c 4 -fuiHf/£iijitj*.l i (j/t 0 <t , -innrhe 1 nutF Japanned (tOuds. 


A. llECOH 


• 1. 


AVION GENERALLY, INCLUDING 
• Decoration. 
KcclesiuifticaJ Decoration generally 

r ..,.1 ii 


•EcclesI 


‘.slAyvi^ 


A If 


2. Ornamental col ou nut Deccwationisis esecuted by band. 

3. Imitations orWoods, Marbles, *e., ditto. 

• 4, Kelievo Decoration, mechanically produced. ^ 

B. fURMTcSK AND V PlIOLSTEItV. • 

1. Cabinet Work, plain. • 

2. Cabinet Work, caivcd or ornmnenlal, 

3. Marqueterie, inlaid Work, in "Woodsf&c. «. • • 

4. Buhl or Aictullic inlaid Work. 9 • • 

5. Chairs, Sofus, %nd Beds, End generally rpholstcry. 9 

C. 1‘aper-Uancincs. • • m 

• 1. Diynask Patterns. ‘ • 

m 2. Flow'd Vatterus. *« 

9m 3. Flock ant^M etui Papers, . t# 

* •. J)ecorativ'e Pajior-lmiigings by Black-work, • 

r». „ by any oth?f jirocc‘ss.% 

• ti? Machine-pritifAl Papat'-hangings. • 

f>. Pa tier -* i aciie, iIapanm.d Goods, Pearl am^JTortoisi^ 
shell Work. w '♦J V. 

" J . Taplerouycli&^apaimccl, inlaid, itnd decorn led. 

»* 2 . JL 1l ^|iier-inaMi< : (not jaiianued), produce Un ornumentut 

- •tbrms for*dew»ration. 

\ 3. Jtfpatnu^rxldodRVn Iron, ttc. • • • 

* 4* fyarl amfd’urtoisl'shcll Work. 9 • 

• * • 

XXVI 1. JfitnttftuhtrcK in Mineral Svlttfani'cttoned for llnild-\ 
tumor Decoration, as in Marble, Siute, FoKhyrirs. Cut,entt. m 
Artificial StonU, fra. % * • 

La. JMa.NriArTijpKsn^ Common Stonf^. 

9 For Bjpldiflgi and ^instructions not 1 striclly dccoia- 

]. * 2. May Decorative pd^jioses. u % ^ r ^ ^ 

B. M\NrrACTLRE3 V Slate, •* %1 . 

•T. For (^oiWru^ioiJ^* * ^ • . 

*2. For f Decoration. , * ’ • * 

C. M'/fin (.tlres in Cement and Aicmin^L • 



XX1L 


CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECTS INTO TgJRTY CLASSES. [Awenbix A 1. 

•_ _ f __. 

4. Decorative Uses, as Ornamental Mouldings, Brackets, 
JVIodallionai lecture Frames, &o. 

5. surgical, Electrical, #nd Chemical Uses, as Dissolved 
Gutta Per cl in for Wounds, Stethoscopes, ’Splints, 
Ear Trumpets, &c.,Carb<u’B, Funnels, Ariel Vessels, 
Covering of Tclegrnjffi Wire, JnsuluiingStoo^j, &c. 

f>. Domestic and Miscellaneous 4J sesjtus Wiles for Shoes, 
Linings of^Cistertff* Conveyance of Water ufid 
t. Gas, Hearing Apparatus, &c. ^ 4 

C. M an UFA i'Ti: Jiffs Iifmv, Toutoisksiikll, Shells, 

Bone£ llonv, BhistS.es, and Ylhetaisle Lory. 

D. Genebal Manufactures Vrom Wooi> (not being 

r Furniture). • 

• 1. Turnery. # ‘ c f 

2. Carving, &c. 

, :i. Cooper*/ Work of all kinds.* 

4. Basket afld Wicker work. * 

5. Miscellaneous Woodwork.* 

E. Manui'actkikes prom {Straw, Grass, and other simii.vu 

€ Materials. 

F. 


D. Man ueactiAi ks Marbles, Granites, L%)ri»iiyries, 
Alabasters A ii, etc., for Useful on Ohnaj 

% M EN-VAI * P UM'OSES. • • 

*1. For Construction and (wternal Decoration, 
iff For internal Decoration (not Furniture), u^ffrimney- 
picces,^cjc. 

3. For rirjtclcs of Furniture, as Tables, &c. # 

4. For purjKises of mere Orm*rient. # 

K. INLAID WoilK lNfh'O^E^ftlCULI'* AND OTIgUl MINERAL 

• Substances. • 

F. Ornamental W6hk in Plaster, C^i position, Scao- 

. c *lioi.a, lMITyiON M a hulk, &c. 

G. Combinations oi> Iron Vnd otHer M eta ls with Glass 

.• ANI» UTHEHSlHSTANCIcAfOU VARIOUS USKFMftPUH- 

• roses. ’• • 

• 1. For Architectural purposes, * 

2*.. FoiffMiHcclla^ieous purpose*. 

XXV1I1. Many fortunes front Animal andVrt/tiaide Substances, 
not bo iny I frown, Felted, or inelvded in oth§T tuitions* 1 

. A. MfMiFArTiruKs ruoft Caoutchouc. 

1. Impermeable glides. 

J loots. 

1 1 olds worth's Life Preservers. 

Cuptuiu Smith’s Life Preservers. 

Hydrostatic and Air Beds. 

«• W nter iyid*Air CCisliions. 

Gas Bags. 

# Printers’ Tllankets. 4 , ‘ 

• j looks, Capes, Coats, Paletots, Ike. 

•Idiots and Shoes, Over biioes/or Goloshes. 

Wishing and Deck Hoots. 

« Ship Sheets/ ’ 

’* Bellows. § 

Air-pump Valves forfttunm Engines. 

Sponge Bulbs and Bags. * 

‘ Preparcil Water and Air pruoff Tdkturea of every 
description. f 1 

2. Elastic Articles. 


Uuilvwy ami other Carriage Springs ami BuHi“rs. 
Arrive A 1 liiuvas. # % * « 

Knee Caps- 

Surgie.al Bottles. • • # J f 

« PuinpJhieketH and Valves. * t 

Bands luid Kings for Letters and Package^ 
“Writing Tablets. . « 

Trouser Straps. t ‘ * 

Gussets f<4 ( Boot&. - 

Vest Backs. 

Wftshfers for Flange and Socket Joints. 1 

c Driving Bunds for Machinery. 

Knilway Felt. 

WheorXfres . 

li. Smith’s Torsion Springs for Window-blinds and 
* Shades., « 

Doo; Springs. • 1 

Dr Bell’s Sewer and Sink Valves. 

J lodge's Projectile aud Lifting Straps. 
-•Air-pump Vnlvjes. c 

K luslii 1 >4 ebbing. 


b\ Miscellaneous Manufactures fiiom Affttf.i-i. and Vec«- 

• TA1ILE SUBSTVNeES. * 

• 4 4' 

XXIX. Miscellaneous Mat.' u failures and Small Wans, 

A. Peufi.mkuy and Soap. t e 

B. Auticles rou Personal Use, as “Writing Desks* 

Dressing Cases, Work boxes, when not exhi- 
bited IS CONNEXION WITH PHECIOUS METALS 
(XXIII.), AND TRAVELLING GEAR OEM. HALLY. 

C. Aim phial Flowers. 

1). Candle**, and utiieb means or giving Light. 

K. CoNrucriMON^iV or a Li, Kinds. 

F. Beainmand Toys, wiicj^Iiovof Hardware, Fans, etc. 

G. UMBRELLA*, PARASOLS, V ALRINd-STICKS, ETC. 

11. Fihiiim; Tackle m- aal kinds, Archery. ^ 

I. Games of all kinds. •? 


J. Taxidermy. 

K. Other MisrF.i.LuVNEors ^fANHF.\rTi:m:s. 

« / - 


,t 


FINE A UTS. 

(.Sufar as then came within the limitation* uf the K> In In lit hi.) 

^ XX ). . Seu/jftwH', Models, and 1*! astir Art. 

^ A. ScrLrTrfiE as* Fim:* Art. ’ i 

1. In Metals simple, as Goht, SiW er, Copp®**, Ivon, Zinc, 
t * Lead, Ike. 

zTdu Metals compound, us Bronze, Klecfruin, ftc. 

3. In Minerals simple, as Marble, Stones, Gems, Clay, ' 

• • ike. 

4. In elaborate Miifaml Materixls, as (iluss, Porce- 

*hmi, ,Stc. c f t « 

c 5. In W oodswnd other Vegetable Substances. 

l>. In Animal Substances, as Lory, Bone, Shells, Shell 
Cameos. 

B. “Works in Dlf.-sinking, Intaglios. 

1. Coins, Medals, and Models of a Meilnllic eharaeler 

in any material. 

2. Impressions struck from Dies for ornamental pur- 

# poses. * • < • 

3. Gems, either in Cameo or in Intaglio, Shell Cameos. 

C 4. Seals, &c. * 




.Cricket (tloves uruffB^lls. * i_, 4 . . * ,, 

9 3. Articles in Caoutclioim— Moulded, Kmbobhei| («> 
huired, and Printe" # 

Jins- reliefs.* • 


• • 


Maps, pritted on Caoutch(>it^.t 
Sheets, iu ( oloair. 

Km bossed and Printed Orivim«uts. 

Gurte^i, Bratfelots, be, 

• Printed. 

Bott h s, Kinto>ssed ami w 

• Kplpased Sfifi ts for Seats and other PurpoBes. 

• * Vide aw; zed Arftclfa combined wWh Mctiiik- sueh os 

• • Decanter Stoppew, inbalund^ Cocks anA 'f apt 
• for ’Fluids, lliuges,«Loeks-nnd Bolts, Wheel 

. Tin?, Pli^s for ('i?tern*sflijnfngjof Vcssete, J.o 

B. Manitai ri uiis from Gotta VcRonA? ^ # 

» .1. For Waterproofing l* iqiosoa. m 

•^^1. Fotf Agricullur; ^T’aes. ns ’Cubing fot Mai^ir^ &c. 

3. For Maritiin * buiposU, as Sm»a|^ng Trumpet^ Life 

. • Buoys, Li (floats, Ifctyois, •• 

• . - / .• 


2. Adventitious, as Stufhj'd Glass, Tapestry, &c. 
D. Mosaics jfND Inlaid Works. • 

1. 1^1 Stone. 4^InW r ood. 

2. < 1% Tiles f*. In Mctul. 

3. In Vitrified Materials. 

K.^Fmymels. . * # 

]. f)n J^otiys. 2. Oh China. 3. On Glass. 


lyiiu^o. mm , J. VJli 

Jjff'I'dsieU^Colwiireilj j? visuals and Processes applicable to the Fine 
.1 ’* / ^ | • Ajith Generally, including Fine Art Puintinu, 

. ' olours. ^ # la apiii^riNG AN Coiamir, etc. etT;. • 

1. Kneuustic. Uuinting and Fresco. ( % 

• 2? Onmincntffl Printing, C’hromo-typograpliv, Gold- 




§ llluminfttedfry 
* uncomb 

3. LithiftrapTi^ .. . 

*#iiiiate# Litliagiwphv, Lithography* 
uneombined witln ICmbossing. 

4. Zincogrr^i^iy, o f othffr modes of Printing. 


G.* Models. 
•1*>A 


3. Anatomy. 


Architecture. 2. I’opogruphy. 

• m. 

# • LYON 1M .AY FAIR. 

i 
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Aitejjpis B. 


• .• 


INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE COUNCIL OF CHAIRMEN* TO T1IE JURIES. 


1. In accordance with the decisions of the Royal Com* diffcAmt. kinds of merit, ^nd not degrees in the samt kind* • 

missioners, the Councjjtif Chairmen have met and agreed of merit. * " 

to tlio following Instructions ns a guiffe toVhc Juries. 17. 7'wo Medals only to be awarded.— The Juries will, only 

2. Workiny of Juries. — i n regard to the working of the have to award the mediuftsiz£ aild largm Medal.' • TJie’siiiail 

Junes, the Council of Chairmen iliink it advisable to leave ; Medal will mot he given by the Junes* theJCommission 
much to the discretion and gradual experience^)!' each Jury ; ; having wt th drawn it as a Prize Medal at the request of the • 
but upon tigb-fbllowing points the decisions of the Royal# Council of Citfrirmcn. - 1 * 

Climffliiminntm n»n iwanina nn.l U ill! II l u , .An ! 1 .1 M. ikn i to /I It ■ I" >1 . . 


Commissi ontrs arc precise, and it will he desirable that the 
practice of th% Juries Should be uniform. • 

3. The tluricA wilt, at the*r first meeting on Monday, 
consider the course to be followed in the examination of the 

* subjects confided to tlienf? and arrange generally the tiitfe 
and places for their respective meetings. 

4. Deputy-Chairmen. -The first duty of each Jury will be 

to elect a Deputy-Chairman, who will Assist the Chairman, 
and fill his place in the Jury, or at the Jkmncil, in his 
absence. • 

(j. Heporters. A Member of the Jury will he appointed to 

draw up a Report upon the clot# of subject* submitted to it. o n 

Jt will be advisable that this lurpointment should he made ' must be fully stated. 

_ S ...mi; . A «l 1 ^ 1 „ J . 


ns soon ns the eligibility awP willingness oP some Member 
to undertake that- duty Van he asrertuined. As the Reports 
will probably be jgiblished, they should hi* drawn ug with 
Jim r- curia necessary to describe the State of Industry' of nil 
^Nations, us shown in thi*#Ex4ibition, and in such a manner 
ns may best form a permanent record of th* ^xhihitia^itself. 

6. Suhy/Llomnuttces . — The Royal Commit icniers have given 
their sanction to Juries acting in matters of detail by Sub- 
committees. How far it msy 9 hc convenient in each eftke 
to adout this system, and to depute to a Subcommittee, or J 

• to imiisridual Members, the nivcstifnfton \f particular? 
objects, is left to thc^udgmont of each Jury : but it must he 
borne in mind that no Award can he made *but by a 
majority of tiic Jury. • « 9 

7. Keideqpe ant! Associates. — When, a Jury may wish to 

call in the aid of persons of technical knowledge to «id 
their judgment, tluymay do so in conformity with the 20th I 
Article nfrtto (General Decision!! - • -I 

8. Jurors of auotlier Class, when Knowdedge"qf that Cfcas 
is required to guide the Jury, may he called in if a majority 
of tlie Jury should decide to do so. 

9. In both the above cases, however, the persons to be 
consulted do not possess Notes, and only remuin associated 
with the Jury as long as the special occasion for which they 
were called requires their presence. 

10. Juries to tarry on their Jyirtftigat itnyi without delay . — 

The Juries arc expected to carry on their investigation Vi th 
hs little intermission, and fo come to their decision wi^i as 
little delay os possible. i _ 

11. Mode fjf making Awards .- — When ft jury has decided 

upon its Awards, those Awards will be. submitted to a 
Meeting of all the Juries of die same group %r confirmation, 
and for the investigation of any Decision that may be 
disputed- • • *. 

• ^ 12. The Awards will then be submitted to thc«Cmincil of 
Chairmen, to accure uniformity of action, nnd a compliance ' 
with the Rules now luidsdowu. or whieff may hercgfrfr be* 
sifbctioued by the Council. m ^ 9 

13. The Aw. ‘ 
of Chairmen si 
to those Rulflk 

14. Secresya-a\^ . _ T 

Decisions of earn Jury and of the Council of Clia rnteig are 
to be considered os strictly confidential, and on. no account 
to be divulged until tyo Award lias become fhiul.’ » 

lp. Afcdats to lu; uwardtM without ref ei^ nee V Nationality I 
— The Medals will be rtWardcddav < excoXeqpc o^lf 7 , wdtlinwU 
•reference to countries, the Exhibition being considered VT a 
whole, and not as consisting 9 of the pnAuce of different I 
nations. 0 , ' • , ' 

16. Individual competition to* he aeoided.— Tn Trmbfliflgtho 
Aw unis, tlie Juries will hear in mind the RnyivJ (T»m- # 
missioners desire that the different Mdfials should indicate J 

• } 


18. Conditions for the award of the Medals .— The medium size 
(or as it Is proposed to be called tnc “ Prize Medal#’) will . 
he awarded by the JurieB in conformity with the decisions 
laid down in the jpaper issued by the" Royal Commissioners, 
with the general indication! contained <n these directions. 

19. The Great Medal can be finally awarded only by the 
Council or Chairmen, upon recommemlat ions «nade to that 
body by the allied Juries referred To it Decision 9.^ 

20. Each Jury must obtain the sanction of its own group 
of Juries to it b recommend^ ion of tlic^Great Medal, Imforc 
Jhc Council of Chainfccn can take tlie award in hg confldty*- 
ation. The grounds) on which this rccommendrfliqn is made 

i fniiv Btninri The Gi%ut Me#al wdll only he given 


for very pre-eminent and indisputable merit. It is jiq^ 
possible, »ntil the Juries liavc inquired a knowledge of the 
articles exhibited, to define# the proportion of the Great to 
tlie Prize MoflAl ; but the Council of Chairmen have to 
announce tlieif indention of making the proportion a \Vry 
small one. * # * 

21 % The Chairmen of the groups of Prizes have laid under 
th(#r consideration the various conditions .which it will be 
advisable adopt in the aw nisi of Pri^s io* the various 
classes into which the Exhibition is divided. They do ”1104 
intend tfcat th^e conditions should be compulsory on the 
Juries, ns it is itrobablc that they may require taodifioatiou 
in particular cases, Jmt tliey may be useful as indifcatjoiLS tT» 
shew the general grounds on which awards may l>t made. 

• Group A. 

Medals are to Ifc awarded for nwVdty in the inode of 
obtaining, applying, nnd adapting Raw- Materials and Pro- 
duce, skill and excellence in known modes of obtaining, 
a f plying, dr adapting them ; comparative excellence in tin 
quality obtained, combined with utility. £"he value of the 
instruct! vencss of any Series exhibited.* 


« Group B. % 9 * " • 

The Sub-Committee of the*J!hainnen of this Group, fof * 
certain reasons seP forth in their Report (see Report^, 
strongly urge that if novelty of indention (as far as iVgards^ 
fllftchineiy ) he not altogether exclude#!, the greater* Pinion 
should 1 k*‘u|iA 1, and the moftJealous scaut^iy employed l»y 
furors before any Prize whatever be awarded under such 
cTftfmj for merff. 9 • . , « 

9 0 Ci^vss \ 9 — Machines for Direct tJse. % % 

Fitness of the work for tile object sought to bo obtained 
(which combines almost every merit of Machine^), economy 


in first cost, durability, economy of maintenance . 4 »eellcfl% 
af workmanship. » ^ f * " 

# • • • Class X a.— Carriages. m 



Carriages of lrn^iry. , , ’ t • 

• # m Fotvthc PvJtlic. Service. * • 9 

Lightness, sulMlent soHdity for safety, durability cheap-* . 
nest. • *' m . 

• • # C-LA^g V 1 .—Manufacturing Machines caul Tools . 

Fitness of the # Sfachiaery for t^p objects sought, economy 
pn th<f first co^, durability, and<»xccllence of % workmaAiU|p; # 
eppi*omy in produstion. and«perfectiort fn articles nmuuinr- 
tfirej^; &aviit£ in^imcjV»#i (fuantity produced ; ccpiu-my ot * 
maintenance. . * ' • • 


w • 


MfrfTItUCTIONS FIIOM TUB COUNCIL OF CHAIRMEN# 


Clash Vll.*— C(vil Engineer ing y Architectural and Building 
\ 'rtUrivances . 

Science and nkKl irr Design to obtain Die object soughf 
with the greatest econfimy ;* fitness in the application of 
MaUpyaTs, success in the work .n which the ModcLqr Draw- 
ing is exhibited ; perfection of workmanship in DicModcl or 


ing is exhibited ; perfection of workmanship in thoJuodcl or 
* l)rawing cxl^ibi d. * 

Class V1J1. — N~val Architecture ck'.d Military Engineering ; 

* , Qrdnance, V4 niymr^md Accou trcMcntkx 

'Merits of combination in the Models or Drawings relating 
to Military pr Nttvul T.ngmeering ; advantages obtained by 
experiment hi in carrying ouj, tho means proposed eitlier by 
Models fir Drawings. TmpvovcuicLts in Arms, Apparatus, 
or any articles bulonghig to Military and Naval Service or 
Architecture, to Urging or other branches of penmanship, 
to Accoutrements or Kquinments of Troops, their fitness and 
ctttcaty ; economy in production. f • 

, • • * <’r.Ass IX. t < 

In this (Toss actiufhtrial bag been found generally necot*- 
sury for the safe award of Prizes ; Field instruments being 
tried igi tin* land, and ¥nrd Implements being iiIho set to 
'work, and the results exhibited in Numerical Tables. 

• 

CLASS X PhihtSttphicul Instruments. 

Novelty of inventions, or liovelt.? in the whole or ]iavt of 
the instruments; ingenuity of construction ; new applica- 
tion of^ild priiie.iph'f ; ffjqfiication of new principles; im- 
proved beauty ol’*lbrm ; increased durability, and more 
ext emu vc application. # * 

• 1 • • , 

, *Class Xa. —Musical Instruments. 

Novelty (H i it ven ti<Ai,.uovef application of old inventions, 
u\qrt , ovoiqent. of meclfauieal action. Tone, perfection of 
workmanship, beauty of dqpign combined with g&ioml ex- 
cellence, inercused felicity of action, clicanness combined* 


cellence, inercused felicity of 
with durahility. % 


clicajjnci 


COUNCIL OF CHAIRMEN. [Appkkdix I) 

— *. — -• - — % — 

• • Class Xu. — Horology ^ • • 

Ascertained or probable accuracy and certainty of per- 
form aifce,* whether time-kipping, diyjfiirging of striking 
parts, or registering; stability, strength and durability, 
simplicity and economy of construction, goodness of execu- 
tion. High finish to be couAdcrcd subordinate tc the 
scientific, objects. • | 

Class )fc .—Sur^kal Instruments. 

V-or instrument# which possess novelty of a useful charac- 
ter, aud giving c\%ldhc#of originality and inventive power, 
ingenuity in the application, extension, or modification of 
principles already knougi, or lbr«iew combinations, meolia- 
nicat skill, including cheapness, finish, and other qualities 
ufmcchanicffl execution, • • 

G noii a C.— Manufactures. Textile Fabrics. 

In this, those articles will bo rcwitylcd which fulfil in the 
highest degree tne cdfiditions specified in the seetiotial list, 
namely, increased usefulness, such as permanency in dyes, 
improved forma and arran||t,*ments in articles of utility, &c. ; 
superior quality, or superior skill in workmanship ; new 
"use of known materials ; use of new inaterioPBrp new combi- 
nations of matorfuls ; beauty of design in form or colour, or 
both, wish reference to utility ; cheapness relatively to 
excellence of production. . c 9 

•Gnour J).- - Metallic , Vitreous , (Mid Ceramic Manufacture. * 

Tin port uni inventions ami diqpuvcries, or regularity com- 
bined w ith excellence of design ; noveUipplicution of k no van 
discoveries; great hlility combined* with ceonomy and 
beauty ; excellence of workmanship and quality'. 

* Guori* Pi.— Misvellun-ims. 

Novelty of material in nmdieution, ex celle nry of design, 
material, workmanship. :iii<^*heapncss. 

* Guoci'F. 'Fine Arts. 

Originality mid excellence of design and importance of 
the w.rk, combined with great, merit m execution; merit 
in execution, combined with application to useful jfilrposR. 


AlTFflfDji 0. 


. 'AyNUTfi OF llOVAi; COMMISSION *05f TJII'FA^AIU) OF TIIF, CQUNCIL MF41.VL. 

• * # • % 

* \\ mi reference 1 to it\g uw&rds of the 4'ouncil Medal, the nn? novelty ?»f Invention or adaptation, or any peculiarity 
( onimissjoncrs think it proper to recapitulate the terms of , in the mode of nmiuifactqfc, which c*Afc also betaken into 
those Decisintusr and to explain with somewhat greater iucoimt, und #>f which the importance and v if lift’ shall be 
iiimutenesK the exact meaning wliich they intended toattasli uufhed sufficient. tJfe, Council Medal mav nroncrlv be criven. 


mmuteiiotf the exact meaning wliich they intended toattaeli judged sufficient, tJfc Council Medal may properly be given. 

£, 1 . . . “Thus, for example, if a piece of Linen be exhibited of 

. ihelOitn or’tbc published Decisions of the (Aim mis- hiic.1i remarkable excellence ns to be at once and by 
sioim", is as lollows : — unanimous consent recognised as greatly superior to any 

* * J *r ? , V , '* n the Commissioners to reward other piece of Linen in the whole Exhibition, yet if tho 

‘ t . excellence in whatever term it is presented, and not to ordinary processes only huve been employed in its pro- 

iwdiuvmciits to the distinction's of a merely indl- duetion, ami if it be not distinguished by any originality in 
^ . l funij ctitum. although the ('omniisslonera have the design applied to it; it bought not to hitve a Council 

1 doiiffjncil on huv mg, three Medals of different sizcu Medal, however great ipaylmvc been tho care and labomr 
and designs, jhej do not propose tci i instinct the Juries to best^weil upon it. Dut if, on the other hand, « piece of 
* «■" ard them as fiyst, second, <md third in degree for the ..Linen of very divided excellimrc should be produced by a 
J t f ! n,n . Ci 'iss^id subjects. I hey do luitwis^to trammel |*lfc new method, exhibiting advantages not hitherto attained, it 
' , ^- a, !y precise limitation ; but. they consider would be ipiitcwithiu the sph it of the Decision. iu question 
.. •'Jfdw.lie dunes will rather- view Vhe throe kinds <9? that such method should be rewWled with q Council Medal. 
. ‘ Medals as .a means of appreciating and .distinguisliing “ ()¥■ again, if a sample of Sugar of extraordinary fineness 

• J' t u ‘ ciinractcm of the subjects to be rewarded, should lx! exhibited, if nuch fineness w ere the result only of 

f ici making distinctive murks in the same , the applidlt ion of flic ordinary processes, with more tlian 

• * r vf ^^ob*»<.‘Ahihited/ _ , > • onli«_nrv care amUkill. it. omzht not. to ha\V the Council 


. ,, , ", • si j- „ , , uiiaiuiiiouM otiiiHcm. rucugniDCU us k 1 

* .u J 'ii ^ 3< ’- *r Die CommissAopcrs to reward other piece of Linen in the whole ‘ 

■ . . l ‘? tl50 , ,n w ' ,n b'vcr form it is presented, and not to ordinary processes only have been 
\ pivf InilniHuiciils to distinction's of a merely indl- duetion, and if it he not distlnguishei' 
competition. Although the t’ornmissloners liave the design applied to it; it bought n 
1 Ictesrjned on huw ing, three Medals of ilitfereut sizcu Medal, however great ipay have bee 
and designs, {ben do not propose to instruct file Juries to bestowed upon it. Dut if, on the c 
* ft " ard them as first, second, <md third in degree for tne ..Linen of very ddcided excel lineo she 


“ And Die '2\pt Article of the Decisions legardin ■ Juries 
is this:- « « ** 


e import dau 

tlisliiifeuNfic' 


onliv,tury care amWhill, it ought not. to ha\V Die Council 
* Medal £j»ut if u new chemical agflht, or a wjw process had 
been employ -mI -vitb advantage in its production, the 
process which it >vas produced, if sufficiently important, 
would he eligible to receive it. r 

' “ It is nht, however, 1 intended to limit the granting of the 
Council Medal to ( &6cs of production byltf- new process : 


. '* . , , . , ' t 5 , vuuiiiF* I v us u.ii acknowledgment in 

. ho rewarded will OUmueil. Mcd^, wlUmult a deviatkyi DiUs, for iiistajace, a piece of Fore 
* ^. n principle aC^us deciuftmT If, (however, tlicie is 1 ‘Tapestry, though tlp^y could pot reeoiv 


t of the lasje displayed, 
'orcelniu or a piece of 
eive the Council Medal 
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• 

for tilt) mere excellence of the workmanship, might properly 
receive it for a very extraordinary and original merit of the 
design applied to them. And, in lik£ manner, thotgh a 
Council Medal ougl^ not to be given to a piece of Furniture, 
of which the principal merit was that it Mias well made, it 
might J>o awarded to it iPthcae were so much beauty in the 
design as to entitle k to great distinction as a Work of Art. 

44 The Coinmissicmers must, however, dimit themselves* by 
observing that they would iiot^ccoguisc beajity of design of 
a sufficient title to % Council Medal unless applied to an 
• object of some importance. Very, fjrclt Aaerit might be 
found in the carving of an umbrella or a pipe.' it might 
» be thought improper to reward sue turner it with a Council 
Aledal, on account of the comparative insignificcyicc of the 
subject. • • • • 

“ The last observation naturally leads tno Cqpimissioncrs 
to offer some remarks Upon another point on which it is 
possible that doubts ma^ arise ; namely whether the fact rff 
•an Inhibitor having incurred great expense in the pre- 
paration of an Article for exhibition should entile him to a 
Council Metal : as, for instance, in tiie case of the Exhibitors 
of valuable K»% products, of specimens of Manufactured 
Goods remarrablo only for the size of lhespeair^eus, of very 
precious Jcwci^l or of tollections of the productions of 
particular t^slrictf. in these cases, the Commissioners are 
decidedly oi opinion that the mA’i* fact of a lurge outlay of 
Miuuicy ought, not Xo be regaled as entitling an Kxhibitor to • 
receive a Council Medal, though care should, of course, be 
taken, that his zealous co-operuxion in promoting the objects 
of the Exhibition, he properly noticed iu the liftport of the 
Jury of his Class. 

44 fn the foregoing remarks, the Commisffloncr^ have 
repeatedly spoken of rewarding inventions and nchv 
processes. They think it right., tlieicfore, to guard tliem- 
Hcives against being supposed to /brow uponxhe Jigncs the* 
ilut.y of discovering whether eacli particular object which 
they mark for rewurd is actually tJ^e invention of the party 


claiming the merit of it. They can conapiv^that., in many 
cases, such un investigation would, fndtwthe circumstances, 
bb impossible. In Machinery, particularly, they presume 
that the Juries will reward ait important Machine without 
undertaking to pronounce whAher the novelties exhibited 
in its coxfttruction huve been originated by the Exhit/flor, 
or have been borrowed or adapted by him from 6oine 
ene «elsc. The test of invention Mill lie satisfied if the 
Macliinedic rewarded for /ts importance, andjngcnuity. and 
not for the mere excellence o^workmafi&hip. * * 

u As the Cuinmissioaers have referred to tin? claims of 
invention, it would»app«ar to be dcBirabic to fix some date 
beyond which invention should cease to be a claim flir the 
Council Medal. It has nut bccat made a condition in the 
admission of Articles to tile Exhibition that they shouUlflbe 
new ; V ut It would be obvfluusly difficult and inexpedient 
to discuss claims of invention made mniij’ years sinoe. It 
appears to tlffi (Commissioners that, as most Europeap 
States consider from luugLecn to fifteen yearsoa prftper 
period for limiting by patents tne use of Hiy uv^iition to the 
discovererfbcTorc it becomes the property of fne public, 
JJiisf period Mould form a limit, Jbtyond Which the claims of 
invention slioum not be admitted. 

44 In communicating these remains to tlie Council of 
Chairmen, the ltoyul Commissioners must again repeat Dint 
they arc only anxious to obviate the danger of their 
published Decisions being misunderstood. Tlu? respon- 
sibility of giving effect tcWtfiosc Decisions must rest with 
the Council of Chairmen, iu whom tho control of the 
separate Juries, ami more pfirttimlarly the di^y of 
regulating the distribution of the CoiiiiciPMcdiil, has been 
specially vested ; and the Royal Commissioners Mould 
strongly impress upog fliAi the responsibility uiAcr 
Mfiicli they lie of exercising that control with* cjire and* 
firmness, according to the 'opinions wliich they jnny per- 
sonally entertain of thcmcrits of the several cases brought 
before tllon^ ,, •• 
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. - 4)EruV KTM ENT jb F JU1MKS.. • . * 

• * • # • •. 

* I)tt. Lyon Pi. ay la m, F.R.S., Special Commissioner in rinirgc of llio Depiytmont of June*.** 

* * bEPL’TIKS.* • 

• • • # 

John Wilson, F^K.S.E., late Principal of flic 1 toy al*Agri cultural College— ffir Group A.— Halt J1 Interiuls. 
Col. J. A. Lloui>, F.H.S., Sprcinl Coinmissuwor — for Gjtmp B: —Machinery, 9 

i i Koiuflo Al.l.ls— for Group C V- Textile Manufactures. 

(attain llosc a wen Tjiiietson, F.R>>:-for ft roup D? Mtl ft! lie and Fibrous Manufactures. { 

Slit Sr \i reran Nokthcote, Bart., Secretary to the Royal Commission -for Groups IS. & F . — Miscellaneous 
Manufactures and Tine Arts. * • 


Lieutenant Eduard Ward, K.K., Secretary to the Department ol* Juries. 
Lieutenant Cwossman, K.E., > A . , . „ * . , r> •* 

I.iiuitbnant Vtui'ANi:, U.H., } Assistant Secretaries to (.rout. B. 

George Weight, Assistant Secretary to Groups E. and F. 

Major Bom, Interpreter.* • • • 


COUNCIL (M? CH.yHM.lftv. , 


A. — Rau) 1 Materials. •• • • 1 

T. Sin IIenuy De La BeiAie, C.B., F.1LS, • 

II. J. Dl’MAfl. * • 

III. Eowaro de Lode. s 

IV. Puofks-sou Owen, F.K.S. 

B. -- Machinery. • 

V. Kev. E. Moseley, *M. A.* F.1LS. 

> Va. Eaul Jersey. • 

VI. Gen. Po#CF.LFr. 

VII. I. K. Buuobel, F.H.S. 

VIII. Baron Charles Duns. • 

IX. PinLirtitifSEv, M.P., F.R.S. - \ 

X. Sir Da\id Brewster, F.R.S. 

Xa. Sir«I1enuy Bishop. * 

Xu. E. B. Denison, -M.A. 

Xc. J. H. ’.Green. * * | 

C. ~ Textile Fabrics . • # % * 

XI. An James Anderson. k 

XII. Professor He.kilmw 

XUI. G. 


••XJV. Count IIaiih \eii. • # 

TVf IIeru Von 11 A^;ai:i:d,en. 

VI. Hon. Col. A*so.v. . 

XV1L Sf. M.-Van de Weyek. 

XVIII. llanm Tih-ker. _ ' 

XIX. Professor Bollev, of Switzerland. 

* .XX. Wm. Fei.»i^. • 

9,— Irdalr, VitrSous, and Ceramic Want factum*. 
•XXI. )*ORP w iZa H\ ipLl FEE. 

••^CXII. Hon.'Uprum: ISrekley. * • 

XXlII5»Duc deLuynes?,, 

9 XX’ffi’. Loud ur. Mai lev. 
t XXV. jpuisE oir Argyll. • , 

Mitcellamvufi Mjinufwi urcs. 

’ XXVI. PlU>rE9SO>JloESNJh*. 
jXXJ/ K. StONOU*BKWH>Srro, Pintrulh ^ . 
Jnb/Tjr. Senoji I)5n JoAQjpkN Alfonso. 
xxnt* Vlsffi>UNTt(USNIMI. 

F C*-Fin*frfris. • K # • 

Hij ! ».yo3.VinfAUN« > ; 

• f • • 
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DEPARTMENT QF JURIES. 


[Appendix D. 
a 


'A 


LIST OF JURORS AfcD ASSOCIATE JURORS., 


, * M 

I. StlNING, Quarrying, METALLURGICAL OperX^ons, and 
- r Mineral Puoihjcts. 

< • 

Siu Henry Df^aBeciie, C.B., F.U.S., Chairman , 2 g Jcrmyn 
Btrcct, Piccadilly ; Diriicijor-Gedcral of the Geological 
f . Survey i.f the Hinted' Kingdom, #• c. * 

A. Dijfhknoy, Deputy ’ Chairman .and # Recorder , France ; 

Member of the Institute of France, Inspector-General of 
• Mines, ftp: 

M, Faraday, F.R.S., Koyhl Institution, Albemnrlo Street; 

Professor of Chenfistry to th£*Royal Institution. 

Jules, Henri GlVunaeut, Belgium; Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Corps of Miners. • 

I.o'.an, F.R.S., 42 Sockvtf lc Street; Director of the 
Geological Survty of Camtda. 

Furdinakd So hue lit eu, Zollvercin ; Mining liisrinecr. 
Richard Taymui/iF.G.Sj^ 'fmro; Mineral Surveyor toJ.hc 
Duchy of Cornwall. c , 

PnofhssoH I’etuk Tvhseu, Austria; President' of Imperial 
Mining School, Lcoben, Styria. 

associate. 

Gabriel Ktraienshy^ Kiissja; Councillor of the Administra- 
t i or. * of F ina apes'. * 

* Juror in C-lasu XXV. 


II.-- Chemical an;> Pharmaceutical Processes and 

• , « . Products t; »-n nit ally . 

J. Diimxs, Chairman , France ^ former Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, Member of Institute, &c. * 

Tiiomah Graham, F.B.S., Deputy Choirmm and Reporter, 

4 (Jordon Square ; Pri lessor of Chemistry, University 
College. 

■1 a ron Bell, M.P., l. r » Lnngham Plnce; Pharmaceutist. 
Micmei.e^ai.' Ani, II. D., Sicily; Doctor of A!edicinc. T 
Guoucr. (iOssi.eth, Austria; ( he.aieal Manufacturer. 

‘ John Mkucfh, F.C.S., Oukeiishaw, u«*ar Vccrington, Lnft- 
. ‘iiHhirc; Calico Printer. 

II. J*. ‘Patti nson, F.C.S., 10 Grey Street, Newcaslle-im- 
‘ Tyne ; Chemical Manufacturer. 1 
Du.’ Vauuentiiait, Zollvercin Professor of Chemistry 

ASSOCIATES.” 

1 Thomas Anderson, M.D., F.R.A.S., Edinburgh ; Chemist, to 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

— * Da/ardf* France ; Member of the Institute, &c. &c. 

L. L. lion apart i\ France; Member of the National As- 
' semblyw v ,, 

Linton, 7 Lodge Place, St. John's Wood ; Artist. 

. A. Payen,\ France; Member of thoilnstitutc, Professor at 
tfte Conservatory of ‘Arts and Sciences, Member of the 
Cttuiml Jury, &c.« , i 

Eugene Pelh/otJ prnnre ; Prcfessor nt the Cpnsr rvatory of 
Arts and Sciences, Member, t of the Central Jury. , 

JiJin *l*ircy, M.D.y I'.R'.S , Museum of Practical Geology, 1 
Loudirh •Professor of Metallurgy. <- 

Ji\ France ; Professor of Clwyiistry at Petersburg, 

Member of the Central Jury, &o. 


IV.— Vixietarle and Animav* Substances chiefly vseiJ in 
Manufactures^ as Implements, 01 $ for* Oun ament. 

Profeshoe Richard Owen,4lR.S., Chairman and Joint iie- 
• fwrter, College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Curator 
to the Col lego v c^f Surgeons. * 

A. Payed, -Deputy Cludpnan, France ; Member of the In- 
stitute, Professor to the Mugeum of Arts and Sciences, 
Member of the Central Jury* &c. 

FrofessomEdw -^d Solly 0 Joint liejtorter, F.R.£j., 15 Tavis- 
tock Square ; lecturer on Chemistry at Addiscoinbe. 
Judge E. S. TDuncan, United States. 

Dr. J. F. Hoyle, F.K.S.,Ucathfield Lodge, Acton ; Professor 
of Materia Medico,, King's CoUegc. * 

Ramon de la Sagha, Spain ; Corresponding Member of 
National Institute of £runco. 

N. Walliqm, M.D., F.H.S., 5 Upper Gower Street, Bedford 
Square; formerly Curator of the BtffKlfical Gardens, 
Calcutta. » # 

F. Wr.fiiE, Zollvercin ; Councillor of II oin^E conomy . 

ASSOCIATE. 

George Peterson * Russia ; Member of the Scientific Commit- 
tee for the Administration'bf the Domains of the’Empire. 
* Juior in (>liu» XXVIII.. 


iS!S 


»r fnCbiM XXVIII. 
Or or in Claw XXIV. 


+ Juror in ('Irsm IV. 

$ Juror jin Claw XVIII. 


III. SuilSTANCKS L’Srji AS.‘FpOI>. 


« riiimi on. (i » » 

J>«. J. Lindli F.RaS., 21 Regent Street; Professor of 
' Botany, U ui vanity J'liil^ge. » ( < * 4 * 

A -ml hi Smith, finltcd Stati*; PJajitiV. mm * ^ 

* * No VwtN* lilt cs?« this Clil'is. ^ c 


V'. Machines tou direct Use, including Carriages and 
Railway and Naval Mechanism. 

‘Rev. HCUnry^MoSELEV, M' A,. F.R.S., Chairman uxul Restart cr, 

_ Wimdsworih ; Inspector <>f Schools, and formerly Profes- 
sor of Mechanics nt K*iig’s ('ollegc. » 

Co von el A. Morin, Deputy Cluiirma\ K ranee; Member of 
Institute and of Cent ml Jury, ami Director t»* M utk.ni 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Chf A lieu A iL*M de Bihig, Austria ; Director of Imperial 
Polytechnic Imuihitc, Vice- President of Hoc/ety of Arts 
and Manufactures, &c. 

l i,uifli CAiTrT.r.KTTo, Austria ; Mechanical Engineer. 

I'lioFi'.ssou Wild elm Engertii, Austria. s 

AV. FaihiiAirn, M* uchester; Meeluiniral Engineer. 

John Fakey, f»7 Upper Guildford street, Hassell Square; 
Consulting Engineer. 

John- Hick, Bolton-1 e-M oofs ; Mechanical Engineer. 

11. Maudsi.ay, 4 Cheltenham Pluco, Lanibeth ; Mechanical 
Engineer. 

Roiieot; McCarty, United States ; Ciyil Engineer. 

Rouert TS A Cl Ell, Glasgow ; Mechanical Engineer anilShip- 
* huilderc u 

Charles i»f. Rossios-Orran, Belgium ; A r ice-Presidcnt of 
tile Chamber of Commerce of Liege. 

ASSOCIATES. 

Professor Edirard Cote per, King’s College, Somerset House ; 
Professor of Mechanics at King’s College. 

jr. Ji. Hatcher, 22 llavi ley Road, Camden 'Low 11 ; Engineer. 

o 

fi \W, Sun-Ji^^ for Carriages. 

The Earl of J ehsey) Chairman , 38 Berkeley Square. 

J. Holland. Deputy C/uArman and Reporter , 254 Oxford 
Street ; Coach Builder. . 

C. Aknocx, France; Engineer. 

T. l^uiiTON, Summer llill, Dubliu; Coach Builder. 

O. McDaniel, United (Rates. 

Antoine Poncewt, Belgium ; Engincer-ih-Cliief. 

4 a Mo Assifriates In tills Class. * 


r.nwAHt? m; Lode, Chairman , Itijesin; Mkunber oi ’ t fie in- 
stitute for the AdmiuistratiiM' of th6 Domains (pf the 
Empire. S 

Ssu J. P. Boil.^Ait, Bartx, E.R.S., Deputy Chairman, 20 Upper 
Birook Street. , 4 c 4 , 

Josvyn 1>. Hooker, M.D., B^i,, F.Jl.S., Rejnricr, Royal 

Cuirdeits, Kew ; llotonist, M .o v _ u menuu niiuwujiuv at. t-uiiiwnupB. , 

(omt»: J e«Vf de iv »jiuol-\y,^ France V Secretary of tJf£lj rim ft tl Vice-President of Chamber of Com- 

( entral Jury, J * ‘ 4 \ merce, Milan; Member of tiic Scientific of 


y *. Manufacturing Machines ant Tools. 
General J. V. POncelft, Chairman , Fvimcc; Member of 
I 4 ^Institute, late Director of Polytechnic School, &c. 

Rev. H.- Willis, P.R.S., Defmty Chairman and Reporter , 
Cambridge ; Jacksonian Professor of N atural and Experi- 
mental I*hilosbl>hy at Cnmbndge. 


Mili\n 
Bologna. 

Professor FiMrro Corridi. Tuscany; IJi rector of the 
a Technological institute. Florence. 

IJePjXmin Fo'Oh ^rg ill, Manchester ; Mechanical Engineer. 


Appendix D.J 


LIST OF JURORS A> T D ASSOCIATE JURORS. 


xxvn , 


Charles GascoigjA Maclea, Leeds; Mechanicaf Engi- 
neer. • • # # 

Guilueiime Kopke, I^rtugal; Mechanical Engineer. 

JonN Penn, Green#ich ; Mechanical Engineer. 

Gipugf. Rennie, F.R.S., OTuJphall Place, Mechanical Engi- 
neef. , 

T. It. Sewell, Curnngtftn, near Nottingham ; Lace Manu< 
Vocturcr. ^ 

Samuel W hirer, United States ; Civil Engineer. . * 

9 PitoFESSoii W. W Ei> ding, Zollvorcin ^ Mgnier of the Board 
of Trade and Commerce ut Berlin.* * • 

- ASSOCIATES* 

A. Barclay, Brewery, Park Street, Southwark ; Brewer. 

Hold. Jtovmm, 33 Mark Lane ; uivil Engineer. 

— Ditljvusw, Franco. • 

J. Mercer, * JF.Ct.S., Oajpcnsliaw, near Accrington, Lanca- 
shire; Calico Printer. • * 

• A. 1* a yea, + France; Menfnor of the Institute. 

Dr. YarentrappJ Zollvcrcin , Professor of Chomirtry. 
•Juror in CIN^U. + Juror in (’lass IV. J Juitnpn Cla*s II. 


Vll. Civil EfltiNEF.iiiNt, Architectural and Bcildjnu 
• • Contrivances. 

#L K. Bui >n el, F51.S., Chuiqginn and licjtortcr , Duke Street,.! 
Westminster ; Civil Engineer. 

Charles Com it kz, .Deputy Cftkirman, France; Member of 
Institute and of Central Jury. • 

l>u. Neil Aunott, F.R.S., Bedford Square; Doctor of 
Medicine. • 

F. \V. (’on had, Holland ; Engineer, Chairman iff Royal 
J institute of Engineers at Delft. 


J. M. Kendel, F.R.S., 8 Grei^George Sfect, r Westminj 
■ter; Civil Euginccr. * 0 

Count A. E. i»n Rosen, Sweden and Norway; Swedish. 

Royal Navy. • 

Du. j. V. C. Smith, (united States; Doctor of Medicine* 
WITli \M # riTE, F.R.S., 17 St. Helen's Place, Bishopsgntc ; 
Architect • 


No Associates in this Class. 


V III. Naval Architecture Asiif M ilitary Eng i nie ring ^ 

yuDNANt'E, Aumouii, a n d ^ A ccoirry f.mi nts. 

, I>ahon (Tiakles Dui’ifi, Okairmmt am f Repotter, France; 
Member of Institute and President of Central Jury, &c. 

M vjoh-Geneilu, Sir John JIukgoy ni;, K.C.B., Jhfmty 
• Chairman , 87 rail Mull ; Inspector General of Fortifica- 
tions. • • 

Lieut. -Col. .1. N. CotyuiiouK, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich.* 
Charles Lkso^nne, lkdgiuin ; Member of the Chn#ubor of 
Representatives, late Merchant. • • 

Major Ji:an L. Mioiieeus, France. * • • 

Sir Baldwin Walker, K.C.U., 60 West bourne Terrace; 

Surveyor-General of the Navy. 

A. Wiiitnev, United States; Merchant. 

Isaac Watt’s, Somerset House; Assistaut Surveyor-General 
of the Navy. 

• ASSOC1 A*L’E$. 

Reach ey, It. IV., Board ofTradc^ ® 

Lieut. A. N. Crey/te, H E. , 23 Beignivc Square. f 

Col. L. A. Hull, H.E. , OrdnaufuMtt]) Olfigc, Southampton ; 
Director of Ordnance Survey. 

Cupl. Henry James, Jt.E ., 31 iaulbroke Square, # Not ting 
Hill ; Ordnauct^ Survey. * * 

Georye Lovell, J.2 Ely Place, llolborn ; Inspector jjf STnall 
Arms. ; 

Cit. A. Morin , * France; Member •>f the Institute? &6. 

Capt. William Tolland, R.E. , Ordnance ^lap Office, Soqfh- 
ngiptoti ; Ordqauce Survey. , # # 

* • Juror in Claws V. f • % 

Note. — A. F. L’r*izc, F.R.S., of Lloyd'ii, attended this m^tin^R of 
Jury Vlll. mi Memliei* until wriuus illness prevented his uttcniltuce, I 
when Ht liia desiif he mbs replaced. • • • • J 

• f — — ■ # 

IX. Agricultural and Horticultural Machines A«nf 

* Implements. * 

• 

V. Pusky^M.P., F . It. S . , m Chairman and RqmrterfT uBO) r , near 
Farringdon.* 


r arrmguon. # • _ «• * 

Q»l. B. Coalminer, 11 Charles StrcCT, Berkeley Square. • 
B. T. Bkandueth Gibbs, Halt-Moon Street# Piccadilly. 

A. Hammond, Westucre, Swafl’haqi, Norfolk. • # , 

Bi,t jin ann HA.lwkg, Zollvorcin.* #• 

B. P. Johnson, United States; Secretary* New York Agn- 

cultural Society. . • * • * • 


Josn.^LocKE, M.P,, F.R.S., G Ch|stcrfTertacc* Regent’s 

C. M. Lamfson, Unifbd States • 

Professor H lubeck, Austria. j) . * * i 

W. Milec^M.P., Leigh Court, near Bristol. - 

E. Moll, Franco ; Professor of Agriculture at Conservatory 
of^Arts and Manufactures. • * 

ha ron 1^)0 card Mkutenb d’Ostjn, Belgium.** 

C. II. Rau, Zollverein^ Pro^pAr of Political Economy. 

J. V. Shelia*, Moresfield Park, Sussex; % 

H. S. Thompson, Moat Hall, near York. • 

* Chevalier CharTes do Kleyle, Proxy for Professor IllulxVk. 

ASSOCIATE. 

Sir Joyph Paxton , 36 Glou Aster Duel, Portman Squay? 

• * 

• - 

X. PlIILOSOPIIirAL I nSTR UBIENTS AND PqpCESSKS lPErKNOlMS 

upon THEii%Usi: ; Mlsical, liouoLoGlc^L, and Surgical 
Instruments. 1 

Biu David Bi*:wbtbb, F. R . R. , *Chuirman and Reporter, Rt. 
Andrew’s^! Fifcshire, N.B.; Principal of the University, 

St. Andrew’s. • 

PuoiEssoR Daniel Colladon, Switzerland. 

E. B. Denison, 42 Queen Anne Street. 

J. G lais her, F.R.S., Jh‘jnjry- 1 % 13 Dartmouth Terrace, Lewis- 
ham ; Observer in Greenwich Observatory. 

Sir John HEusciiEL,Bart., F.U.S*, Harley Stfcet; Master 
of the Mint. . • * 

Professor Hittscit, Denmark. 

E. It. Leslie, K.A., United States; Artkt. 4 

L* Mathieu, France; Member of Bureau of Lopgitudc, of 
Institute, and of Ccfttral <1 pry. 

W. H. Miller, F.B.S., ScrJopc Terraco, CAinbridge ; 

Professor of Mineralogy. • . • • 

Richard 1^)tter, A.M., University College, London, Pro- 
cessor of Natural Philosophy. 

Professor Scmjf\Krii, Zol h eroin ; Prqfcssor of Chemistry 
nnd Natural lTiildfepphy. * 

Baicon Armand S eg uw; it, France ; Member of Institute, &e. 

*• ASSOCIATES. . 

BtMi'cr&ank, % Highbury Grort*. * 
glee. W. S. Kiiwslty, Sidney Col lcgc,OCuni bridge ; Follow' • 

9 of Sidney Collie* 

Lunfftert A . J. Quetelrt* Belgium ; Secretary to'tlig Ito'JuI. < 
Academy at Brussels, * • * 

LotjcPWroitcHley f< 34 St. James’s Plucc. 

• • Juror in Cius^ XXX. # 


Sub- Jury A. for Musical Instruments. • 

• 

Sir H. It. Bishop, Chairman and Rrjtorttr. 13 Cambridge 
Street, Hyde Park, Professor of Music at Oxford, 
Sigihmund Tjiai.iu.ug, Deputy Chairman, Austria ; lhofessor 
of Music. • | , • ’ * 

W. Stern dale Bennett. 15 Resell Place, Fitzroy Square, 
Professor at the Rd^ r al Academy of Music. • 

Hector Berlioz, France. * • 

J.fKouERT Black, United States; PJiy^cian. 

Cn^VALuni IV5 komm, ZollvdVyin, 



Metallurgy. 

Sir* George Sm.\ut, St. Anne’s, ( hertsey ; Orqgnist and* 
Composed of the Clm]iel ltoynl. 

Henry Wyldf, 05 West bourne Terrace ; Doctoy oibMusir^ 
a ift^l Professor jit ftm Royal Academy vf Music. 

* •* . * . ASSOCIATES. • 

Sfavj W? Cazalet, TA';t«rdcn Slrcrt, Hoover ftinnre ^ 
Supemntendcnt # of the’ Royal Academy of Music. •• 

JatneP Sttieuii, 22 Brecknock Crcs^iit, Camden Town; 

Pjanofqrte Maimfacturcr. , • « , ( 

Willjajn Telford, Dublin; Organ Builder. % * • 




.Sui^ltThT Ti. for Ho^oixjgy. 


.•Ik Pf.ni&jn,* ChainntAt and Repttrter , 42 Queen Anne 
Street. # f 

BkuoN ani^Sfaujieii^ 1 Deputy- Chairman, Franco. 

pRorr^son DanifiH^oi.ladom,* Swftzwlabd. 

E.*,# LawrenIT, 44 CliV M^yl.nne ; Barristev. 
m | ® • Jnron in L’Jiiv Xl * 9 , 


* I 


* XV 1 11 


LIST OK JUIiORS AND ASSOCIATE JUROItS. 


JAitenmx I). 


Sun-dun* C, roK Surgical Instruments. 

J- Jf* Green, Chairman aifil Reporter, lladlc^, 


Aliddlcscx. 

dJPth 


I fJOMAS ClIAPROL'HNH, United States. 

J Aira-tf Piiilv, G7 St. James’s Street; Surgical Itstrumcnt 
Maker. f * 

Dh. Koux, {France. t , 

Dii. J « a lle ma m i>, France. 9 
W. .Law never., F^K. S./'VrhUchkll 
0 Durthohrincw’s Hospital. 4 o 


Place j Surgeon to 


• XI. Cotton. 

Sin James ikiison, Lonl Provost of Glasgow, Chairman , 
Glasgow: Cotton Mamftheturdt. 

: ' Pnifrii’ Klliskn, Depniy-ChairJkan, Zollverein; Merchant. 
Thomas Ashton 'Reporter, Hyde, near Manchester; Cotton 
Spinner. 

CiiAUi.iis Fuseli uk. Austria ; V iof-^P resident of the Austrian 
Commit toy. ( ** f . 

. Con. It. K.* Co\r., United States; Planter. *' 

W. Gray, Mayor" of Bolton, Wheatfield, JBoIton; CofY«^ 
Spinner. 

George Jackson, Corporation Road, Carlisle ; Cotton 
Spinner. 

Pali. Kiuchofer, Switzerland. 

Aim. Mimkiill, France; President of Genernl Council of 
Manufacturers. * ** 

J. Asiun \l 'Turner, Manchester, Cotton Spiunci.. 

" r ASSOCIATES. 

Thamaf Couth, 7 Bread Street, Chcapsidc; Linen and Mail- 
ed. ester Merdwiii,.. 

Robert .Atfuisoii, tin Wat ling Street, City, Warehouseman. 1 
John 1* fit hi an, 11 Bow Lime Chdnpsitle ; Merchant. 

• ' M XII. ^VoOl.LKN AM) WORSTED. 

l)u. Von Hermann, Chu i rin an /'Zol 1 v erei 1 1 ; Privy Councillor 
iu Finance Department. C\ 

Heniiy Forres, J.P., Deputy daiirmtm, Bradford : Mcr- 
rlinut. “ . • »■ 

Samuel A i> di n< ston. ltvjH»rtrr, Stroud; Woollen Merchant. 
Henry Bke'it, 1 lodderstield ; Ditto. *« 

. C. C. CAUlty* 1 Zollverein ;» Manufacturer. ^ u 

t John Cooter, J.P., ^.eeds ; Woollen Merchant and Mann , 
facturer. * * , » 

Gtftitr.E li.wvrpN, Her kleliurst, near Asht on-mulcr- Ly lie ; 

1 FJaiiifol Manufacturer. 

TtioM.vf Mauling, Stroud ; retirod Manufacturer. 

J. Ran doing, France; Member of Central Jury, K-c. ; 

Member of the L gislathe Assembly ot France. 

La on Samoilov**, Russia; President of the Council of 
Mnuufacturr rs at Moscow. 
i'liiun^SriioniiKiijt Austria. 

Akaiand Simon is, Belgium; Merchant; President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Vendors. . 

ASSOCIATES. 

John Ranees, Leeds ; Salesman. v ’ 

^Jos fifth Bateson, Leeds ; Merchant. , 

Thorax Deic hurst, Bradford ; Worsted Spinner. 

** lirnjamjfU Harrison . Bradford; Worsted Manufacturer. 
Urnry J run ins, Loyds ; Merchant. , •• 

Henry Krlsall, 'Rochdale ; Fhuyiel Manufacturer. 

Jiurnt At*/. upton, Leeds ; Woollen McreluihL 
* Emilias Rretbr, Bradford : Yarn Ml, reliant. 

G ory^Tetley, Bradford } Merchant 




>• 

u 


P. Lucius, Proxy for M. Carl, 
f Charles OiFernmnn, Proxy lor M. Scliolier 


XjlL Sll.K AND VELVET. f 
George Taw ( ki: Kpii 1 , Chairuuvi^So Spital Sipiire ; Silk' 
Manufacturer. * * 

. Viilks-Duvour,, Dvpxty- Ch airmail Frunze ‘Member of 
Central Jury. P , % ' 

Thomas W i n k worths Reporter, (i res limn Club, Kingf -Wil- 
li am Street, ^‘ty ; formerly Silk Manufacturer. 

Sxtiiiu. Cdi UT.M no, 2 1 Carey Blue, Cheapud6 ; Crape 


Muii&facturcr. 

1.n:irr<4.\)L. Ui Sit\ Danikli., TiJtkov; T^ldst ream Guards. 
Thomas Jurrco at, C^v untry ; Ribbon/Tiane facturer. * 
Hi.nhi Mah^eh, Switzerland. \ * 

Antonio Radice, Austria; Vice-Prcside*.t of' Clmthber of 
L.^Oymmevee. Verona. ' f p 

oT^hti., Siirdinh^ - * v 

Chaulks WAKWiMy^'fS CheaiMiiySifk Mediant. 

, ‘ . in this CIikI. 


XIV. Manufactuues from Flax and Uemi\ 1 

Count Viianz KnSsr Van Hahiiacu/ Chuirman, Austria; 
Chamberlain of His imperial Majesty, President of 
Bohemian Soc ? ety of Arts and Manufactures, Prague. 
Charles Tee, Dtpu ty - Chairvi «p r Pindar Oak, Barnsley; 

Manufacturer. . 

William ('haiiley Joint U' porter, Sejdnour Hill, Belfast ; 
Bleacher. t 1 * 

Grenier Lkfe«re, Joint Reporter, Belgium p Member of 
Semite, Preside M, ol* Chamber of (Vmimere.e, Ghent. 

— LixiENrii^ France ; President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris, and of Control Jury, &c. 

John MrM Adrian, Guildfosjl, Ban bridge, I relund ; Munu- 
. fiietiirerf * . » 

John Moiu, J) uiufoc; Ditto. 

Carl X orach, N. Germany ; German ComnuHnioner. 
Alexander So*ieiu’R, Russia; ofttee Ministry of finance. 
John Wilkinson, J. P., Leeds; Max Spinner. 

„ No AiM^ciHto.s in this ('lass. 

<» 

XV. Mixed Fynnics, including Shawls, fR^FAcLusivE or 
W ousted Goods (Class XII.) 

CiiahlAsVan Hoegaekden, Chairman , Brdgfiun; Merchant, 
Member of Chamber of ( onnncrce, Biussels. 

John K. Lavanchy, Deputy Chairman, 0 Xi'w Burlington 
Street; Silk Mercer. 

W. Ci. Mini u>. Norwich; Mirrtnfncfurci\ 

Maxim l (» a"ssf.n, France ; j\leniber*of Central Jury. 

1 )av id Ive m i*. G lusgow*; Slmw 1 Mereiinut. 

N. KiMismiiif. United States; Mamifneturer. 

John MIuican, (ireenlaw. Paisley ; Ditto. 

William PuiNai:r, Reporter, ‘K> Gloucester Gurdens. 

Titus Salt, J.V., Bradford ; I)itti», 

FiiKDEiireK ^•hwann, llifdd'Tbfield ; Merchant. 

John 11. Smut, United States; Merchant. 

Sir Gardner Wilkin so#, Turkey. 

' ASSOCIATES.' 

F. BvrnnvUlc ,+ France; Spii.ner and Maun facturer. 

Gvofyv JIuirs^M’ Milk Street, Shawl Manufacturer. 

* Juror in Class XX. *' 


XVI. Leather, incliiono Saddle in and Harness, Skins, 
FL'ijji, Fl;athi;us ? and 11a ru. „ 

Hon.C’oi*. G eorge Anson, Chairman, '' o 2 liill Street, Berkeley 
Siyiare. 

Charles N ottheck, I)rpui)/-Chuirmun , Russia ; attached 
to the Ministry ofc Imperial Domains. I 

J. A. XieifOLAv, llr/iortcr , H2 Oxford Street ; Furrier. 

J. B. Bevimiton, Joint Reporter, X-ckingcr Mills, Ber- 
mondsey i Leather Manufaetnrer. 4 * 

J. S. Cunmnt.ha'.m, United States. 

J. F* Fali.eu, France. 

John Foster, 1(5 Wigmorc Street, Cavendish Square; Florist 
and Feather Manufacturer. 

J. W. Newman, Walsall; Saddler und Harness Manu- 
facturer. 

Heitor Roessler, Zollverein; (’ounsel lor of Commerce. 

Ejjwaud ZoiihA'U, TurJuey V Turkish Commissioner. 

ASSOCIATE. 

Georye Kidd , Jf)? Ox ford* p tree t ; Saddler und Harness 
Maker. 


XV I L Paper and Stationer v, Printing and Book- 

ru llINDINO. 

SylvaiN Van deWeyeil Chairman, Belgium ; Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Pfenipotentiury to 1J,J\1. the King of 
f’Ae Belgians. 

ThomXs nr. t. V Bi'f., ThjMy Chairman and Joint Rr/to. !rr, 
110 Bunin I i bow; Ornamentul Stationery Manufacturer. 

C. Whitting iiam, Reporter, Chiswick, abd Took’ii Court, 
Chancery Lane ; Printer. 

A. Fir min Du)OT,»A»/»f Reporter, France^ ^lembcr of Cen- 
tral Jury, &c. >• 

Puonwsou 1 1 in, sse, •Zollverein;* Director of.tlic Boyal 

. Polytechnic Academy at Dresden 
i Viscount Maiioiu, F.K.S., 41 Grftsvenor Plaec. 
i LUen ry tiirfA ESS.iJamet, V ermoD ^ l T «itcd States ;* Residing 
P r^ut Morlcv'a Hotel, Strand. 

C. Yknaih.es, VIihikt liill House, Wycombe J Kctireu 
Faix'r* Maker. ’ * . 

ASSOCIATE. 


Gviftye Tttrnci ^ Le-ited Slides. 


X- 



I 


Appendix D. 


'1 


LTST OF JUIIOBS AND ASSOCIATE JURORS. 


xxix 


XVfll. Woven, 8 irjn, .Felted, and Laid KAnRfrs,*wiiEN 

SHOWN AS SPECIMENS OF PRINTING OR DYEING. # 

Henry Ticker* Chatham, 30 Gteshnm Street : Silk Manu- 
facturer. • # 

J. J’eusoz, Deputy-Chamman^ France ; Professor of Che- 
m lefty at Paijjs ; McmbcTteT Central Jury. 

Edmund Tottef, llejjofter, a|anchester«; Calico Printer* 
J.'M. Brere, United States, r 
E. K. CmcvFEUi*, France; Member of Instfitutc, Professor 
i and Director to Museum of Natural Us^Fory. 

John IIauoueayes, Accrington/ Lancashire^ Calico 
, Printer. « # 

Alexander Harvey, Glasgow* Dyer. 

Henry Pa^ud,* Switzerland ; Merchant. • • 

C. Swaisland, Cray ford, Kent; Printer.' 

Dr. W iltielm. Schwarz, Austria; Board of Trade, 

Vienna. • # « 

• * Charles Itovcli Proxy for Mr. Palnui. 

ASSOCIATES. * 

— Mar nan, hgpns, France. a 

Samuel Smith, Hinul ford . # 

% • * • 

XTX. TaP1STRY,#TNCLUD1NG CARPETS AND FLOOR-CLOTHS, 
Lace and P.MiigoiDEKY, Fancy and Industrial Wohks. 

Dr. Pompeuts Bollf.y, Chairman, Switzerland; Com- 
missioner. a 

Peter Graham, Deputy Chairman , 37 Oxfyrd Street; 

Carpet Manufacturer. • 

ill ciiau d Biukin, Reporter, Nottingham ; Lace Manufac- 
turer. • 

D. Biddle, 81 Oxford Street ; I.amnnn. 

— Falk,* Zol herein ; Manufncytrer. ** • 

Antoni Fesfler, Switzerland^ # ^ • 

— LAMFL,f Franco; Inspector of Manufactures; Member 

of Central Juiy. • 

Kotikut Lindsai, Bctfnst ; Sewed nnd Embroidered Muiilin 
•Manufacturer. 

Thomas Sim cox Lea, J. P.fAsUcy Hall, Sfourport, 
Francois A. Washer, Belgium ; Merchant (ft Brusaenk 
* Philipp Ellison, Merchant, Proxy toN&I. Falk 
t lelix Jlnhray, Merchant, ^’roxyfor A^djainri. ^ 

No Associates in thisJCluss. \ 


, *xx. AnTTCLES OF CLprillFG TOR IMMEDIATE PERSONAL 
or Domestic Use. * 

'William Felknn, Mayor of Nottingham, Chairman -5 The 
Park, Nottingham; Lac-e Maiiufaclunrr. 

Philippe Waltiiek, Deputy Chairman , Switzerland.* • 

T. CiiiiisTY, Reporter 'JUMi Grnccchurcli Street, lleuver and 
Silk Hut Manufacturer. 

T. Brown, 40 Wood Street; Straw Hat Manufacturer. • 

F. Bernovillf, France. . 

Elliott Cresson, United States. 

— Hiilssf.,* Zollvercin. 

F. Smith, (K» Old Broad Street, City ; Tailor. 

• E. Blank, Merchant, Proxy for M. H'ihse. 

, ASSOC! AJTCjj. 

F.Bhnh* 10 Trump Street, I'ljeapside ; Merchant. * 
Rohtrt Dixon Bor, 187 Regent Street; Boot and Sh*e 
Milker. ## 

William Bwrehftt, 2D Chenpside; Boofand Shoe Maker. 
Alexander Cumtniny , 1(J4 Fore Sticct, City ; Warehouseman. 
Seymour 1 laden , 02 Sloanc StreUb, Chelsea ; Sui^eon, 

Samvel IJotlyhinxad 43 Thrcadnecdlc Street, City ; .Heftier 
and Glover. * • 

WMUnm Maclarcn , 55 Cornhill ; Boof and Shoe Malftr.' 

Jottn Baptiste Sakti , Sontnwark. m # 

# * Also Proxy for M, ft a Is we. ,• 

| * 

XXT. # Cutlery and Edge Toot*. * # 

Lord WnARNcftimp, Chairman nnd Report ft. ^L’8> Lower 
Brook Street. • « # 

Joseph B. Durham, Deputy Chairman , 45(f Oxford St roe#;* 
Cutler. . • 

C. Karmarscu * Zollvef oin • Director of the Polytechnic 1 
Institution. *1 • * 

Nubar Bey, Egypt. ' .# « 

A v>ERMAik Charles Peace, Sliefficl 
Edge-tool Manufacturer. • . , ^ 

J. Let i. at, France; Kiigiucor-in-Chief of Mining •$clg>ji 
and Professor of Metallurgy, PuHs. • % [<; 


• N • • •• „ 

ifficld ; latf Cutlery and 


ASSOCIATES. 


%'hos. Ifethrinyton Hhtry, F.R.S., 18 Jacobi’s Inn Fields: 

Analytical Chemist. • * * * f 

Thou. Be la Rue * 1 10 llunhill JIow; OrnamentaLStatiotrcry 
Manufacturer. * 

Jams Rayy, Sheffield ; Scissor Manufacturer. 
fi }jp7iaf>les,\ Plomcr Hill House, High Wycoyfibc ; Paper 
Man 


lanuigcturcr. • 

• Juror in ClAs XV ft* 


> * f Jurpr in Chun XVII. • 


XXII. Ti<Nn and General Hardware. 

Hon. Horace Greeley, Cfyainiuty, United States ; Editor. 
W. Bird, Deputy Chairman, 5 Mattin’s Lane, Cannon Street 
City^ Iron Merchant.. f # # 

W. Dyck, Reporter , 2 Fitzroy Square. * 

Arthur Adams, Walsall ; Hardware Merchant. 

— A iter, Austria. * # . « ■' ' 

G. Golden berg, France; Manufacturer ; .Member of 
Central Ju^', &c. . * • 

Dpi Manuel Heredia, Spain ^Merchant, 
fh Stirling IHNvard, Shetliclil ; Grate Manufacturer. 
George SqaIy, Cannon Street, Binnimghnm ; Patent Aaron t. 
Firdinanp IriTAELS, Belgium; Member of Senate, Tiee- 
President If Chamber of Cornmerecy C’lmrlcroix. 

Dr. F. Steikbf.is, Zollvercin ; Mcuibeg of the Board of 
Trade andlCommerce. • • 

IlENnY VaifW art, Birmingham ; Merchant. # 

associ.v?eS. • . . 

Sir 11. R, Bishop* 13 Cambridge Street. Hyde Park; 

Professor of Music ntOxfoTd. * * 

Iftafessor A. W. JJofmann ,f Ph: J )., F.R.S.^F.C.S.' 

Zollvercin; Professor of UheiBisIry. % * 

Chevalier Neitkomm,\ Zollvercin ; 9 Canton Terrace. 

Richard Rfdyrave,^ R.A . , 18 Hyde Park Gate, •South, ' 
Kensington Gore; Artist.. 

Warren de la Run. j| Ph. D. F.R.S., F.R.A.S. F.C.S., 7 St. 
Mary’s Iioa(l,Aui^)nluiry, Islington;* Manufacturer erf 
Ormftncntal Stationery . * 

Dr. Srhnfhautl,*i Zollvfrein ; Professor of Gcolog}', Mining, 

Juror in Class X.a. 
Juror in Clam X.a. * 



XXTK. Working in Precious Metals, and in ttit:ir 
Imitations; .H^velleby, and all Articles of Virtu 
and Luxury, not jpcluded iNfiiE o^Ier Classes. 

Albert Due de Luynes, Chairman and Refmrter, Frnnrc; 

Member of Institute, &c. • 

IlmfRY IlopRfM.P., Deputy Chairman* Piccadilly. • 

Don Francisco Keoiza, Sjmin ; Colonel of irtillery. 

James Garfard, GoldsinithB* llall; Pftme Warden of 
Goldsmiths’ Company. • • # 

John Gray, 5 •Bflliter Square, City^ Si her smith and • 
Plater. % • 

L. G run eh, Zollvercin; Architect. • 9 * 

Cilvrles S allan nnouzr de I.AMO«NAn^Frnnee ; Cnrnmif*- 
Soner Gfiier^l of Government ; 'Member of Council of 
I MgtuufaciurPs and of Central*) ury, fk c. * • 

plftARi. Lovelace, ^Turkey. * , #• 

WeH.ey Richards, l^rmingham ; formerly. Plater nnd * 
Jeweller, Chairman # of thc^ Birmingham Fxhibitiqp m 

Rob 1 i:ut yoiiNCF.? Sheffield. • 

t ASSOCIATES. . $ ^ 

Wtllkun JJiomrif ifronlfc, Royol Muit; Erofossor of Oho- 
misti^, yViyal Institution. • 

Le Ijayrf, France ^Judge of tjje Tribunal of Commerce . 
vftfie Seine, anrl Mem! erof the (’liambcf of ('wnmerce 
at Pnffs. • • 

ThomP Casey, Monmouth Court, WhiRomb Street; »Sottcr 
of .DinnuTiids. • • 9 *• • , \ 

I Percivcd Norton Johnson, 57 Ilatto'n GaVdcn ;• Metallurgical m 
| # Chymist. * t « 

Georye^Muthey, 57 I^*twn Gallon ; Metallurgical Chyftnist. 
la ' • * -a— 


Lcwd D| 
James F 
Ut B. 


_ a . . • u.uwuct, ill .1 

T*r, Sclnftinatl, Prufewor ofMetallyrgy, Prox^fc# M, Kanr aiscl^ • Tlucrf | • 


lAltoCff,* M.P., * 


XXlt. fiTASS. 

R.^ Chairman and Renter, 21 

Hyde .Park 


* % 


chairman , 



< I 


LIST OF JUKORS AND ASSOCIATE JURORS. 


[Appendix I). 


It. Ij- Ciiwri:^ GKs#i Works, Birmingham ; Glass Manu- 
facturer. . \ % . 

I*. C. DiiM'AV, l^uitcbl Stilton; Barrister. * 

J i:le*F it i son,* Belgium ; Merchant, Member of Chamber 
of Commerce at OharleroiiL 

IrtfflfcRT Oihiard, 2 Crescent, Blackfriars; GCibs Manu- 
facturer. p 

Kiuif.nk. 1*A,;<iot, Franco; Professor at M uscum of Arts* 
unci Scioncoit; Member of tho Centra 1 j|ury. « 
l)r. (j. Schiller, SMlvcrci^ Mining Councillor. 

* ■ * Professor Jules Kh.-iwU'lon, Prfcxy for M. Prison. 

■ ‘ ASSOCIATES. * 

O xi, Rontemps, at Messrs. ^1iane£ and Co.’s, Birmingham ; 
#» lass M an ufacturqr. * 

Sir- *1 tor id JJreii'qtrrf Principal of the University* of St. 

Andrews. 4 

Joseph C Uniter, 24 St. Dims tail’s Hill, Tower Street ; Window 
Class floater. $ « 

Alfred Ii. Jtoniul*, IS Wlgmoro Street; Klin t*G lass Dealer. 
H y i Ilium Martlack, 18 Regent Street ; Flint (Jins# Dealer. 
Philip Palmer , l*T8 St. Martin’s Lane ; ^Window Grt&fr 
Denier. % t 

Jam4t Purnell, 16 Temple Street, Whitefriavs ;P Flint, Glass 
Manufacturer. 

Andrew /loss, 2 Fcathorstono Buildings, Ilolbo 'n ; Optician. 

I Tin. Sirin/mrne, 1KI Upper Thjjn^cs Street, CJit*' ; Plate and 
Crown Glass Manufacturer. 

(Vats. JFinston, A llareourt Buildings, Temple; Barrister. 
Thus m IV*std, 19 Grfck street, Solui; Plate (Hass Silverer. 
Knust Xuerani* Brick Dune, Spital fields; Looking Gla&s 
Manufacturer. % * 

* . * Juror in HiihsuX. 

, * ^ * 

XX\\ Ci:ramU- MANiTArrcKu China, Porcelain, 

• ■ •• I*. AltTl I l*N W A 11 L, &C. * 

Di.nr. or Arcyll, Chairman mud /{'purler, Stafford House, 
St. .1 nines’ s, mid Roseneath. •% % 

as. R\kiv; W mV Esq., M.P., F.R.S., t)ctiui y Chairman , 
U Berkeley Square. 4 * ‘ * 

K. E n elm kn, France ; Director of tne National Manufac- 
tures, Sevres; Member of the Central Jury, dee. * • 
Gauriel MamUnsky ; Russia; Councillor of the Adminis- 
tration of Finance*;, uud Commissioner in London. s* 
W. Mortuiok, 18 Regent Street, Wadertoo Ptycc, Chin* 
YdanufuNurgr. * • 

F. (di>f.HMii.i»r.u, Zollvercin; director of the Hoard of 
xrutff and Commeree, Wiesbaden. • 

Aeousto Pinto Bahto, Portugal. * 

John A. Wise, Cln^ou Dull, Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staf- 
fordshire. 

• ASSOCIATES. 

JC. II. Ilaldwi* M.P., 5 llyde Turk Tlure. * 

Til os. //rffiritufton J/enry, F.M.S., 18 Lincoln’s I an Fields ; 
Analytical Chemist. 

* * : •* Juror iijClMs;XXlV* * * 

XXVI. Decorative Furniture ani> Upholstery, inolud- 

1NO ‘iVll'BIl-UASHftSUI^ P Al‘l Ell MACIli AND ^APAnAd 
GOODS. « • * *% 

Piiorasaoit Carl Uoesnhr, Ciuiirman oxi^sRepnrter, Austria^ 
Prosidunf pf the lib penal Academy of Fine Arts.* ® 
1*1111^811 hi uton, Deputy Chtiirman^g Fircndilly; # 
John Lewis At 1 hurt, 20 LiAver Road Islington, Paper 
StainOft • „ 

-’iiaiuV- he Bkynk, Russia; Architect. 

KkaninTis Coppenhu Belgium ; Arc hi teat. • . * 

T. lr. ('race, 14 Wigmore Street, Ca\%nd^i Square : Iftousq 
Decorator.* # m »j J \ ^ 

i’ii milks C«occo,Sanlin\p; Manufactured • • 

John J/*kson, a 4'J Railibouc Place ; Manufacturer of Cost- 
]H>sition and Papiet Macho Ornaments.* * 

VV. Mi:yi:r. North (Dmimny 
* Film 


Natalis Hosf dfcvr, Fi’Snse r Into of the Vmbnssy^to China, 
Mignhor of Central Jury, Delegate of # C’hamber o£ Com- 
merce of Lyons and Paris. | 1 

‘IrwJhn Snell, 27 Albemarle Strcdjf, Upholstery and 
Cabinet-maker. S • ^ • * 

ohn IV Eiiii, 8 Old Bond Street ; "Upholsterer £c. 

. w . A^lOCIAfES. 

Jeut-Colonel Charlfo A . 


Out. hni+isa, Sardinia ; Commissioner t£> lh6 Exhibit idii for 
I I. M. llie King of Sardinia. 

ir<4amrlki f t FrtAico ; Professor tv Museum of ArtH and 

Sciences, Mem tier of the* Central Jtu% and of tl’ie Legis- 
lative Assembly of France. 

* Juror in Class XXI11. Juror in Class XXIXt 

AkVH. Manufactures in Mineral 8*jh9TAnc4;s, iiseo for 
Builimnc. or •Dfiooft.yrioN, as in Mauiill, Slate, Por- • 
eiiYiiiEff, Cements, AiAifioial Stones, Ifcc. 

Benedetto PistrucA, Chair man, Italy ; Her Mnjesty’s " 
Chief M4'dalist v . 

Lord Sudelev, Ihpiity Chairman, H. r > Dover StreA. 

Professor W. T. Anstei*, F.R.S., Rr/iortn^l" Manchester 
. Street, Manchester Square ; Professor of (« eulogy, King's 
College. • • • 

Bernardo i>i Bernarths, Austria ; Architect. * 

Georoe GcJwwin, F.R.S.^24 Alexander Square, Brompton ; 

Architect ^ 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., F.U.S., M.P., 46 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Vqtiare. • 

Emmanuel Psiciia, Greece ; Civil f Eiigineei{ ami late Pro- 
fessor of Pliyslcal Sciencoe- •’ • 

Viscount Her k art de Tiiciiy, Frany; Member of 
iustilute. • 

ASSOCIATES. 

F. Barker , *1 Lower Grosvenor Strcvt. 

Thus. Itethrinytan Henry , F.Jt.S.y 18 Lincoln’s lim Fields ; 
Analytic:! 1 *( ’heinist.. 

G‘. IjuiSc, C. K. y F.H.S ., :«) Finsbury Circus ; Engineer to 
Chartered G^s Company. • 

XXVIll. M amjiwctiires m:om Animvl and Vixiftaiii r 

SiriWTANl'IIS, NOT REIN ft WOVEN' OR FklTEH, Oil IMfl.eoi'O 
ix other Sections. \ 

Don Joaquin AuroNSo, C/uirn^m, Spain ; Director of tfio 
Cqk servatow pf Arts, Mnuritl. 

J. L. Gray, F.R ; S , P.B.S., Depuly-Chnit nwn, British Mu- 
seum ; Keep* / of the Zoological Department, British 
• Museum. • 

Du. E. L \n|C ester, FPR.S., Reporter , 22 Old Burlington 
Street ; Secreftirv to tile Rny Society. # * c 

Rev. Goriiam D. /Ribott, United SMites; Spingler Institute, . 
New York, City. 

~ IFu.au i >, Fnmce; Member of Institute. . 

T. J. Milleii, 7 Mi 11 bank Street; Merchant. * 

Vroniii Paterson, Uussifi ; Member of tlm Scientific Com- 
mittee for the Administration o& the Domains of the 
Empi A\ • • # # 

J. A. Wis^M.l^) 9 Princes Gate, Hyde Park ; Hon. E.I.C, 

• ASSOCIATES. 

Natalis Jlondot * France ; late of the Embassy to China, &c. 

* Juror in (Miuis XXVI. 



XjtlX. MiscELflANEou* M anufactures and Small Wares. 

VgSCOl'NT C.\ 

— WOTXIM'S 

Museum of Af ts and Stances, 

Jury and of the Legislative Assembly of France. 

Warue* Din La KuE,tPh.#D., F.K.S , F.H.A.S., F.C.S., 
Reporter, 7 St. Mary’s Hoad, Canonbur)^ Islington ; Manu- 
. factqltor of Ornamental Stationary. • 

Art isulk H en kii y , F.L.S., 17 Manchester Street, Gray’s Inn 
Road ; Vice-President of tho Botanical Society. m 
P^»f. A. W. HofbPann, Ph. D.,F.R.S.,F.C.S., Joint Jtejtorler, 
Zoftterein; Professor tff Chemistry. • • 

JcuiN J^ieFii AIeciu, 4 Leadenhall Street i Maker of Drefs- 
» Tug-cases and Cutlery. 

L Otto SiviAm ann, Austria; Member oFtho Council of the 
” Chairmen of Commerce of Vienna. ^ 9 
Jft r $ H. Smith, United States ; Mineralogist. 

, * ASSOCIATES. 

D. W. Jfifid/elfi ’ll Hanover* Square ; Secretary to the 
_ #1 Zooldgkial 8o«ety. # * %. 

Professor Richard Omni,* F.R.S., College of ^Surgeon , 
IJncoln’s Inn, Fields ; President of the College of 
•Surgeons. • % 

Atrf'ifw, Honilot, t F ran co ;’latc of tho Embassy to France, &c. 
,* • * Juror i^Caain IV. ^ f Juror in Clara XXVI. 



Altunlux 1).] 


LIST OF JUKOliS AN1) ASSOCIATE JURORS. 

A 1 


xxxi 


KXX. ScifaPTfriit:, Models, and Plastic A*t. 

(3. Von Viehaiin, Chpirman y Zollverein* Privy Coync^llor 
4 in the Department ofty3oinmern« at Berlin. 

Lord CoiJioune, Deputy- Chairman^ 10 Hill Street, Berkeley 
Square. • 

Anton«> Pani/zi, Tfry/orti. Tuscany; British Museum; 

Keeper of the Vrirftcd Book^at the British Museum. 

C. It. Cockhwelis, It. A., Bank y England; Architect. 

.1. Giiihon, 7 Jplncy Street, Park Lane ; SciAptor. 1 

Loud Holland, Tuscifny ; Minister at tha (Jmrt of Turin.' 
Vount Leon dr Ladokdk, France^- Member of Institute,* 
&o. 

•(3p.NF.nAL ( * rouge Manley, PJ liutlftnd Gate ; formerly 
•Adjutant-General in Home. % m • 


C.T. Newton, British Museum; Assistant ta thq Antiquarian 
l)c)mrtincnt of the I^ritisli Mu scurf. J 

A.V . Pugin, St. Augustine, West Cliff, Ramsgate; Architect. 

Lamuert A. J. Qletelet, Belgium ; Secretary of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts, and Presiaeift of the Circle-Artist jque, 
Brussels. • 

Richard Redgrave, H. A., 18 llydc Parlf Gate South, 

• Kensington Gore; Artist. 

Y. D. C. Mcekmondt, Holhflid : Late Master of the Mint at 
Utrecht. " jJ • • 

Dn. C. W a aoen, Zollvorein ; Director of the Mftseum of# 
Fine Arts at Berlift. . 

W. AVvon, H.A., Her Majesty’s Mint; Medallist. 

No Aiwoc$tcs iti tins Class. * 


Appkxdix E. 


LTST OF JURORS ANJ)*A 8S< >C FA T i^J U R( )R S ALSO EXHIBITORS.* 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


Exhibit Kxtliuled. 
Class. I | No. 


REMARKS. 


Clan. 1. 

• 


w J 

Kit hard 'fay lor . . . 

Truro 

l. 

434 & 451 

Class II. 

• 


« 

11. L? Pattiiison . . . 

10 Grg^tetreet. ^cwcgstle-on- 


12 & 18 1 

i 

Class IV. 

• * 


■i 

Knmnit do la Sugra . . 

Spain 

. 

• 157 : 

N. VVuHich . . * . 

f» Upper Gower Street, Bed- 
ford Square. * 

Indian Collection. 

9 

• 

# i 

• Ci?\ss V. 



• • j 

W. Fftirbaini .... 

Manchester . ^ . 

V. & vt. 

20 & 2(*l! 

11. Mnudslav .... 

Lambeth . . . - 

V. & VI. 

38 Ik 22." i 

C. do Jiossiifs Or ban . . 

Professor E. Cow per. 

Belgium . „ .... 

King’^Collegc . . . 

. •* 

► Jl. 

372 ; 
.134 

# Ct^ss Va. 

• 

9 

• « 

C. Arnoux . ... * 

France . * 

• 9> 

•*1542 

T. Button 

Dublin 

V- . 

* 884 

• ('lass 

• 

• 

• 

• 

( 3. Heunio . • . . . 

Whitehall rtace. . , 

V. &VII. 

5/&|8 

T. It. Sewell . . . 0 . 

Carrington . . . ~ . . . 

.VI. 

ClASS*\1IL 

• • 



Lieut.-Col. Colquhoun . 

Woolwich . * . *. . . ' 

in. 

• 13 

Class IX. 


■ 


B.T.B. Gibbs . . . 

Piccadilly 

HI. 

• * uw 

Class Xc. 




James Philp , 9 . . . 

G7 St 4 Jajncs’ Street . . . 

X. 

641 

• Class XI. 

• • f 

• 

i 


Sir <1. Anderson . . . 

Glasgow 

Waflfhg Strecff City . . . 

m. 

•* 7 

Hubert Johnson . . . 

•e^L 

•» 55 

Class XII. 

Henry Brett . .. , . 

Huddersfield. . V . . , . 

• • 

in. 

t 

20 

John Cooper . # • . , m 

Leeds . 

Xll. 

• * 42 

George Lawton . . . 

Mecklchurst . , . • , , 

XJJ. 

0 

J. •taiuloing , . , 

France • 

.* 

873 

Phillip Scholl er # . . . 

Austria . T . . . . #. 

fe *. i. J 

\ 227 

A. Somonis. 

Belgium 

• • • 
0 

i J04. 

Joseph Bateson . . . 

Leeds. . . f . 

.dll. . 

. . S f X 

Henry Kellsall P . . 

Rochdale ‘ 

•JCIC. 

• 480 

Darnton Lupton . •, , 

Emilius Prcller • . 

Leeds . ... 

Bradford . 

• XI 1 h‘ 

• IV* 

• .3.3 

91 

Class XIII. 

• 

• 

. ■. • 

• 

G. T. Kemp * . . . . 

24 Spital Square . .■ . . 

.* XITlf 

* 18 ‘ 

Samuel Courtauld . t 
J. Vcrtu 

• Cufcs XTV. 

ACarcy Lane, Cheap side . . 

Shrdiya^ . •> # - *• • 

• • 

xiu 

pi i . 

*.^ 

/ • 

Count F. Von Harrach . 

Austria .* . * . . . . 

• *• • t 1 

• 285 

Charles Tee # . . . 

Barnsrey 9 * .* 

XIV, 

••37 

John Molr . . . « . 

Dundee . .• . . , H , 

» • 

I 

* * 46 | 

• 


Honourable Mention. Class' IV. 
Pri**. Medal, (Mass II. 

Counci? Medal, Class VI. 

Prize Medal, Class 1. 

• • r 

% 


Priflo Medal^Class XV. 



NAME.\^ 


Class XV. 
W, Clablpm* . 
•lohn Morgan . . 

Titus Salt . « . . 

F. tichwann . I 
«.Sir G. Wilkinson . 
George llairs. . j 

Cl*ss XVI. 
Jr A. Nieholay . § 
J. 65. Bevingtoij. . * 

John Foster . . 

<V« XVII. 
Thomas do la llue 
A. F. Didot . “. 

,, Class XVIJI. 
Henry Tucker 
Hdmund Fatter . 
John Uargreavcfc. 

Class XTX. 
Pot or Graham. \) 
Richard Birkiri . 
1>. Riddle . . . 

, F? A. \Vnslicr . '. 


X — 


+1 


Class X\. 

T. Christy . . . . 

F. Be’movillo . . . 

Ci.\m XXI. 
«J. B. Durluim. . . 

Class XXII. 

G. Goldenbcrg • . . 

\ *• 

i jL vss XXII 
John Gray . . . , 

\Festlcy Richards 


ADDRESS. 


c 'Class XXIV. 
H. Ti. Chance . . 

•lilies Prison . a 
Tv Liiecaul • / . 

Class XXVI. 
J. G. Grace . . . 

Charles Croce o'* . , 

\John Jaeksoit . t 
W. Meyer, ‘ . . 


Norw ich .... 
Paisley .... 
Bnfllfyrd . . . .* 

Huddersfield. T . 

f ... 
Milk Street, London 


Oxford Street 

Bermondsey . . » . . 

10 Wiginore Street, Cavendish 
S jiare. 


110 Bnnhill Row X 
France . .... . 


Ivfcward Snell . . . 

John Webb . * . . 

Lieut.-Cohmel Demand. 
* 1 

• Class XXIX. • 

* W. l)e La'Riic \ . . 

O «- 

# Clvss XXX. 

J. CSihshn 

#>W. M^ f oit, K. A. . . . 


30 Gresham St ref I. . 
Manchester . 4 . 

iVcerington . *. . 

37 Oxford Street . 
Nottingham . . . 

81 Oxford Street . 
Heighten .... 


Gracechurch Street. 
France . . 

o 

450 Oxfor l Street. . 
France . . . . 


Bill Per Senate 
Birmingham . 

. ? * 

Binninglunn . 
Belgium <p . 
Spitnlfiolas . 


"VVigmorc Street, CavcucHsh 
Square. , 

Sardinia ....... 

43 Itathboqc Place .... 

Mecklenburg Schwerin . . 

27 Albemarle Street . . . 

8 Old Bond Street . . . 

Belgium 


1 10 BiYuliill Row 




Tilnny Street* Tank Lane . 
Mint 


JURORS ALSO EXHIBITORS. ^Amwmx 

EJhiftt Excluded. 

* • • 

HKMAUKS. 

Class* | 

No. 

r r* 

... &. - . . 

XV. 

«• 

284 

r *r a 

/ s • • 

XV. 

• 299 


[ XII. 

• 139 

Prize Medal, Class XII. 
a * 

Kll.fc XV. 

• IK) 

XXX. 

*• * 319 


XV. ’* 

277 

r 


A* 

XVI. 

■ 301 


XVI. 

1 

Ilonourahle Mention, 

* XXIX. 

■ 74 

Class IV. 

Prize Medal, Class XXIX. 

XVII. 

<(» 

Prize Medal, ('lass VI. 

. , 

212 

0 

4 

t 


xvrnV 

2 

** »• 

xvm. 

30 


xvin. 

3, 9, & 38 


XIX. 

390 

a 

XIX. 

20 


.XIX 

l 



318 



Y 

* 


: * 

i. 

XX. 

f 35 


• * 


4 « 

1 

XX?. 

40 

Prize Medal, Class XXIII. 

M' 





« 

• • 

851 



r- « 

i 

XXIII. 

- 101 

! 

VIII. 

240 

ivif.p MWnl, Class VIII. 

XXIV. 

22 ill 00 

Council Medal, Class X. 


392 


XXX. 

318 

Prize Mulnl, (’lass XXII. 

• 

* XXVI.' 

530 

Prize Medal, Class XIX. 


50 


XXVI. 

r> 



0 

Ilonourahle Mention, 

XXV T. 

* 110 

Class IV. 

* • 

•XXVI. 

171 


#1 • • 

W8 

M 


• » 

•' 

XVII. 

70 

v Prize Medal, Class VI. 

• 

#- 

j 

• 


• 

. XX* 

*04 k 80 

0 

XXX. 




* 


;<-~T7 
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•ANSWER OF IU8 ROYAL- IIIQHNESS PltlKOE ALl’.ERT 

TO MRD CANNING’S REPORT. • 

* • • 


My Loud. 

• • • 

• TnE Koyal Commissioners are much indebted to 

your Ixmlship, and to tlie distinguished gentleman of this 
and other natives, who have acted on the .) uries#int rusted 
with the awantjof the Prizes in the recent KaJiiJiition, for 
• the zeal with wW^h they fiave undertaken, and the? ability 
with which they lifve fulfilled, flic task which has been 
allotted to them. * The CongnisM oners are sensible that 
the services of these gentlemen have, in many instances, 
been rendered at great inconvenience to themselves, and 
at the sacrifice of very valuable time, and of important 
avocations. It is with pride and pleasure, that the> have, 
noticed in the lists of those w r ho hatfL performed this ser- 
vice to the Exhibition, the liaine^tw liien very Ration 
of the most exalted rank, and oPtlie most euiftbut reputa- 
tions in statesmanship, in science, in literature, in manu- 
factures, in commercl, and in the fine arts; of men hi 
everjr respect well ealculated»no^ only to form a correct 
technical judgment upon tlie merits of th* Articles rab- 
mitted to their inspection, but also topnuir&iiu tl» - high 
character which the Commissioncnftiave uuifm^dy striveu 
to impart tlie Exhibition. , * # 

^1 no department of %c was t undertaking, which lias 
just been brought to a happy close, were greater difficulties 
tojiave been upprebeuded that* in that in which your 
Lordship and ifaur eminent Colleagues liave givpn your 
assistance. On this, tin* first occasion on w r hicli the pro- 
ductions of the •liffereftt nations of* the globe hgvt? ever 
been brought together for the purpose of cdfhpariifg their 
« several merits, not only were prejudices and jealousies tb 
have been expected to interfere with the decisions, hut the 
nature of the case presented mauy difficulties of a formi- 
dable character, to the formatiou of a judgment which 
Rhould appear satisfactory to all. iThe names of the 
J urory,' indeed, when once nqpic kne^u, were of them- 
selves a sufficient guarantee for that impartiality which { 

• was essential to tlie fulfilment of*t?ieir tusk f ami from all 
that 1ms come to the knowledge «of the lioya^Cojpmis- 

• sioners during the pipgress of their labours, they are fully 

satisfied that eveij* award dias been made with thc4uost 
care%d considenition, after the most ample and laborious 
investigation, and tipon grounds most strictly honourable# 1 
Just, and candid. • •• 

But altliough th% high character of the Jurors w<*uld« 
have fully justified tilt Commissioners in intru^ti^g theifi 
with the award of ^l|e prizes without fettering their dis- 
cretion with any instruction^ whatever, had*nothing more 
than on imparthil decision been required" there were diffi- 
culties of a very peculiar nsUire inh&ent to lh^ task, 
which seemed to ‘render necessary slu^ulopfioti offcftraie 
regulations that might, at fii^t sight, appear tf have been 
somewhat arbitrary in their characjer.* Tile differences 
m the w ants of Various nations having necessarily iffi* 
pressed their several manufucturcs.with di£r*it ebardek 


teristics, it would seein to he almost impossible ft# those 
who have b^n#n the habit of judging the^iroifuttions of 
ftyijp own country by one stuuJiAnl, to •.niter fully into 
merits wliich can only be properly appreciated by another 
standard, sine* 'the very points which in the one case appear 
to be excellencies, may in the other, not iiiinaturulJy, be 
taken as defecifc . This consideration ami a know ledge of 
the evils wl^Jh w ere to lie* apprehended from any acci- 
dentally erroneous decision, in a matter sg intimately con- 
nected with the eommercial interests of hvery nation, 
induced the Itoyal Commissiqners to lay down, for tig? 
guidance of the Juries," those principles to whirl! your • 
if.ordship has referred. * • • . 

It would, perhaps, have been more* interesting to. the 
public had the Commissioners instructed the Juries to 
follow the ppjciiqp which has usually prevailed in the 
Exhibitions of infiividpal nations^ and to grant Medals of • 
different, degrees, to mark the gradations of excellence 
mnongftiic Exhibitors; but tliey fuel tjmt they have 
tednpied the safer cgurse, £iid that*wliicli w%s ffpuii the 
wh^fle most in uccqydnnce with the feelifigs of the majority 
of the J^xhiffiiorsjfin directing that no distinction should 
jbe made tween tftir merits, if their productions fame # 
up to # the standard requisite to entitle them to a Prize, 
Jmt that all should, without exception, taly the same rank 
mid receive tlie same Medal. • 

■ r lV Commissioners, however, considered ft right to t 
^ilace At the disposal of the Council of Chairmen a pctftiliar 
or “ Council” Medal, iu the eases to wliich your Lordship 
lias referred. Important discoveries in man y^b ranches of ^ 
science and of mai^ifActiires liavqin thisVSxlnbitiTm been 
brought under tlie uotieft of the public ; and it seems just 
that those w ho have rendered sendee# of this kind to tlte 
worlk, should receive a special pi ark of Acknowledgment 
on an •occasion •which lias reydjred so conspicuous the 
iutv’fink^es wliich tlte many have derivgd^from ^thtPdis- , 
coveries of the few. J* * # # 

The* grant of the Council M7 k1u 1 for beauty of design, 
and for cx.£ell«ncc*in tlie fine arts, as opplied to fiiapu- 
fuetpres, plough made upon a somewhat different prinejplc, m 
is s^so* fomp^tibie «^ith "the view s of^ the Comtuissioners, 
since in 4W oases in p'hieli it has been given it docs not 
mari^a^y gfleatdr cjfimpar&tive exceltenoe of npmufiqjturo, * 
or assign t# one producer a higher place than is accorded 
to* others*but is to be regarded as a testimony tf> the genius 
which tyu clUtlie tlic # articles required for the pse of daily # 
withl&cauty that tan ptea^e the eye, and ipstruct ami 
elevat^tbe mind. # Va»’*\ble as this Exhibition has proofed 
%iA+wy respects, # it?»p|ftarf to the Commissioners that 
'there is no 'diction fa which its effetpp will be more sen- 
sibly tmd ipmtdiattly perccteed t^an ip the imprpwmeitfr I 
^’hich tna)|he # cecpefited to jiVduee >4 taste, and the 
'imjftilsc k ha# given te the arts of desip;nq and a spycidl 

* I * d 4 
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acknowledgment^ justly due to thgse who have afforded 
the best examples of art, whether pure or applied, and Red 
the way yi this in ter?stiiq* career of iinpi*ovcmenb 

t* now remains for the Commissioners qpce more to 
return to^oiyr Lordship and your Colleagues their cordial 
thanks; and they must not* omit to includ| in *tln*e 
acknowledgments* thos£qentldlifbn who have m various 
♦ways assisted you in Jour labours, particulfrly those who 
have. acted whli yOu as Associates or Kxpcrls, for the pur- 
pose of assisting your jiglgment in matters requiring very 
minute and special knoftlcdge'of particular subjects ; and 
th# Commissioti are well aware that these gentlemen have 
frequently been of the greatest service. In the hope 
tlult til* Jurors id Associate might desire to possess a 
lasting lqettioriil of the Exhibition, a Special Medal has 
been struck in cqpimcnvmition of their important services. 

It is the iutentiou of the Coinmissftmers to pumfsli 
i)o^ only the name! of those to whom tl|* Juries have 
awarded Prizes, bqt also the valuable Repcfts which they 
have prepared qn the state of science, artlaiid manufac- 
tures, in the several branch&flf the Exhibilon with which 
the Juries have beep conversant. The Royal Commis- 
sioners fully • *ppreciate the zeal and talent displayed by 
those Jurors who have* accepted the laborious office of 
• jfeportors to the Juries; and tlwy doubt not that tjieir 
Reports will form most jntej-eslii iff records of this Exhibi^j 
tion, and will afford important materials for ascertaining 
the pi-ogress of human industry, at uuy futuae time, when 
another review of its productions, lik^ the present, guiy 
% he determined oil. . • 

• * • 

It uo^be^oihes m ^pleasing duty on behalf of tliH Hoyal^ 
Commissioners, t$ deliver n inmost Sincere acknuwli^g- 



Hyouatries. The Foreign Cdpimissioners, wild hgve 
their own countries to superintend the illustration o# their 
respective natioAgl industries at th^ Exhibition, have even 
shown that^ desire to aid the general arrangements which 
1 alon^ has rendered possible the success of the undertaking, J 
To the Society of Arts, which, by its exhibitions of works” 
of natiouaf industry prepared the way for this fliternational 
« Exhibition, jLlie Royal Commission and the public feel that 
their acknowledgments arc cspccialfy Hue, and the Com- 
mission have to tlupik that bodj for having carried out 
the preliminary arrangements to au extent winch justified 
me, as theij’ President, in* the applicutiou t whIch 1 made to 
the £rowu for the issue ofM I {oval Commission. 1 # • 

1 . , i ' *“ . 

* ’ L l 


Th6 Commission have also to acknowledge the vfluablc 
services afforded bty the eminent scientific and professional 
men who, on the Secflonal Orni^ittces, aided most 
materially in founding a scientiflc basis on which to rear 
the Exhibition. • • • • 

■To the Local Commissions and members of Local Com- 
Knittees, but n*>re especially to those who have undertaken 
the onerous di&iqp offieeretaries, ouifoest acknowledgment j 
are also* due. Witlioift their zealous aid it would have 
been impossible UAave obtained an efficient representa* . 
tion of the industrial products of their respective localities. 

And finely, we cannot forget that all the labours of those 
.thus officially connected with the Exhibition would have 
been in vaiu,*hadHt not been fof the hearty goodwill and 
assistnne^of the whole body of Exhibitors, both Foreign 
and British. The ze?l which they have displayed in 
affording a worthy illustration of the staterf the industry 
of the qattous to which they bcjpng, ean^lily be equalled 
by the successful effort^ of their in^gstrud skill. The 
Commission have always had support ttnd encouragement 
from them during the progress of the undertaking, and 
they cannot forget how* cheerfully they submitted to 
regulations essential for their general good, although some- 
times proifaeitig personal inconvenience to themselves. 
If the Exhibition be ^successful in aiding the healthy pro- 
gress of maAufacturaj.^wc trust tliat their efforts will 
meet frit li4pdue reward. 9 

In now taking leav^ of all those who have so materially 
u^ded us in their respective eliaructtfs of Jurors atul Asso- 
ciate* Foreign ami Tiocal Commissioners, Members* and 
Sectaries pf # Local amlHSectionol Committees, Members 
of the Socict^o f Arts, and Exhibitors, I qpuuot refrain 
from reinai^rng with J|partfelt pleasure, the singular har- 
mony whim has prevailed amongst the eminent men repre- 
senting so mafiy^natioftal interests — ahaiiuong4vhich can- 
not end with the event whiefi prcthiccd it. IaH us recehe 
itHs an auspicious omen for the future; and while we 
return our humble and hearty thanks 1o # Almighty Gl>d 
for Ae blessing lie has vouchsafed to our labours, let us 
all earnestly pray ting that Diving Providence wliich has 
so benqj$antl£ waftked over aud shielded Tliiis illustration 
qf Nature’s productions, conceived by human intellect, and 
fashioned by human skill, may still protect us, and may 
grant that the interchange of knowledge, resulting from 
the meeting of enlightened people in friendly rivalry, may 
be dispersed far and wide over distant lauds ; and thus, by 
•showing our* mutual dependence upon* each other, be a 
•happy means of pAnotingfinity among nations, and peace 
aud goodwill jjmoiip tli* furious races of mankind. 
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LIST. OF 

JURY ‘AWARDS..* 

% !.• 

a 

• 

• • ™ * . • 
v 0 9 

9 \ GENERAL COUNCIL MEDALS. J 

• • • 

• 

His Roval Highness Prince Albert . 

• • • 

• • 

% * 

Chamber of Commerce, Lyons . . . ^ . 

• 

. \ 

• • • 

For the original conccntion and successful prosecution of the idea 
of too Great Exhibition of 1K5l v Joint Medal with that cranked 
for the Modol Lodging House in*Cla%s Vll. • " 

• # •• 

For the Collection #hich it exhibits, in whjch is shown the general 
progress: /hade through their exertions in the Silk Manufactures 
of Lyons. # 

East India Company, The Hono^ia bee 

• • 

For the very valuable and extensive collection illustrating the 

Natural Resources rrnd Manufactures of India. 

• j • 

• 

Egypt, 11.11. The Viceroy or . 

• • 

For the very valuajdt and cxtensiVe collection, illustrating the 
Manufactures and /Natural Resources ofj Egypt * 

For the part taken by him in exhibiting the valuable collection of 
. Raw Products from Algeria. * , m 

French Minister of War . . . • , • 

Spain, Viif. Government or . ‘ 

% 

• . • * 

For thayaluable and extensive •ollection of Raw Products, slewing 

% the Natural Resources of Spain. • . • • 

Tlnis, The Bey or . . . 9 . 

% • 

For the very valuable and extensive cojiection illustrating tho 
AJanufac^ures and Natural Resource* of Tunis. 

TuRRfcy* The ( 1 0 vf.rn m ent or. 

• • 

* - — - - . - v 

Wor the valuable^ind cxteff$ivty*.olIcc.flon qf Raw Products, showing 9 
^.hc Natural Resources of Turkey. 

• \ 

• • . • • • 


CLASS I. • 

* * * • 

[ The Catahupte Numbers reft #- to the corresponding Numbers in tf^H)ffirinl Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, j 

-* 1 . . « : — -• 


• • 


Nation. 


Franco . . . 

United Kingdom 
Franco . . . 


Prussia . . . . 

. Austria . . . 

' J’nusia . . . . 

• United Kingdom • 


r 


No. in 
I Catalogue.! 


51 

65 

1214 


424 
649 
& 677 
480 


COUNCIL MKpAL. 

~~w 


+ • 

Name of ExiTiniron. 


Bernrd and Co. . . 

Ilroe-kedon, W. . . 

Estivant Brothers . 

• • • 

Guttle#, 1¥. . . 

Kleist, .Baron Von . 
Krupp, Fried . . 

T^attinson, H, I? 


.‘t 


Ojwects Rewarded. 9 


Processed* washing and purifying coals. 
Cumberland Wad, condensed in blocks, 
llrues of superior quality produced by a novrf 
process. 9 

Tientiqpnt of arson i end ores, and the extraction 
of {fold from them. • 

Tron of superior quality and manufacture. • 
dL'ast steel of suferior and novel quality.' • 

• • • # • 

Process of separating silver from lead by crys- 
tidlization. • 


United Kingdom . 9 

United States . . •.* 

Belgium . . * , . 
Nova Scotia. . . . 
United Kingdom . 


France .... 
United Kingdom 3 


430 


344 

3G8 

• 2 . 

53 

411. 

1071 

424 

411 

427 


PMZE*MF.n\L.« 


I # i 

Abercarn and Cwymcn # C«»llifine# Process for blasting, Kc. 

Company. (Awrded foEbenezer • • • 

Rogers.) t * 1 

Adirondac. Manufacturing Company, Sty el aud Iron. • 

New V°rk. r * • 

Araand, Joseph . ; ■ . . *• . . r Quality of iron. * • 

Archibald, A D.9 Cast iron. 9 

Bagpall and JcsBon^Qutsidiq WestT. Section ^tynpnftaf ooal from Sbuth Staffordshire 
• thick semn. • 

Bagnall, J. nn<f Sons Roinron. a 

Baudry, A. T. , . •. . . • .• . iiuility tf steel, b *• . . ' 

Bicltford, Smith, and Durey . . . •Fa'sty fuse.** • g 

Bird, W. and Co. . , . . * Cojccnon illustrating the iron tnule. . . 

Blackwell, ft • . . . Coded ion of iron ores, with dAcftpifeve cat nlague. 

• . • </2 
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JURY AWARDS— J'RIZE l^DAL. 


[Clabb T. 


Nation* 


‘ - TTuitcd Kingdom 

• # 


•Polgiunf ... i 
United Kingdom *. . 

Franco * * . . . , 

Belgium . . . . 

Russia . . % . . 

Franco 

• < 

United lfclftgdivn • . 
Austria . . . . . 

Cocrada . . . / . 

Austria 

Franco 

« 

Bavaria 

South Australia . . 

. * 4f 
United Kingdom . . 
IJrnnco 

United Kingdom . • 

Priistfm 

India 

United Kingdom, . . 

Grand Duchy of Hesse 

Prussia 

Sweden and Norway . 
Prussia 7 .* . / • 

?fuitjd Kingdom . . 

•PAisJia 

Franco . . . • |t . 

T T nited Kingdom . . 

Van Dicmejrs Land . 
United Kingdom . . 

Belgium .... 
Canada • 7 t . . . 

^ United Stales . . * 

1 Sweden ’and ft ori/ay . 
Belgium .... 

Nassau 

• * 

Uni ted Kingdom « . . 

Switzerland* . . . 

United States . . . 

c Unitedf IviTigdom . . 

Belgium .... 

NovaScofia. . , . . 

Belgmm . 

United Kingdom . «. 
Belgium .... 
Russir. • 1 . \ .* 

France . . . t 

elgium. A . V 
sia . ( . 


No. in 
ICat^|ogue, 
- 

83 

r M m 

^494 ' 
377 
115 

[* 1504. 

If 
& 120 
162 . 
*476* 
412 
4011 

• 410 
& 425 

5 

420 

220 

« 

3 

210 

532 

h;> 

472 

032 

c- 

100 

477 

0 

3 

34 

321 . 
447 
21 . 
20 
2 
850 

G27 

84 

418 

300 

10 

44 

6 

24 

1 

109 

• 1 
466 

273 


Name of Kxiiturron. • 


Bowling Trdh Company. The (Brad- 
ford) (Cl. xxn.) 

Buccleucli, The Duke «f • • . 

• • 

Bvcrs. J. f • . . . 

•Chauaoir, C. and II 

Cocker, Snmuel and Son (Sheffield) 
(Cl. xxn.) 

Colin, .1 . U 

Delloye-Matthicu, C 7 

Demidoff, Mess«s 

• 

Dervill<?and Co. 

Deyeux, — 

Kbbw Vale Company, The . . 

Jigger, ireriUnand, Count von . . 

t *«. • 


Ferricr, Hon. J. . . 

Fischer, Anton . . 

Gallichcrtuid Co. . 
Gandillot Bind Co. . 
( i ionunth Urot hers . 
Graham and Hallett 


• Objects Rewarded. 

7” ^ — " 

Quality of iron g • , 

Apparatus for /indonsing the fumes of lcad- 
ivorks. • 

The manufacture of lead. r 

B*Wf anti brass tubes. * 

Quality oftdcel. 

Polished grntjitc and serpentine. 

Iron, sheet iym, and steel. r p 

Iron and copper. 

Mnrblps from tlic Pyrenees. 

Crucibles. f * 

Collection of manufactured iron models, &r. 

Iron and steel. 


Rutsla . , . 

Austria . . • 

United Kingdom 

Belgium s . . 
Prussia .* . * . . 

1 > 

Austria . . a* 

United State! , 


372 

485 

6 

20 

168ft 

371 
452 
11 • 
1 to f l9 

a 

484 

i3lf 

'ill 

107 


Greaves, J. IV 

Groult and Co . . . 

•Gucuvin Bonclion, and Co. . 1 . 

Bird, Dawson, and liartJ^v (Low Moor 
Comjmny). (CL xxnT) i 

’ Ilosltfng, it 

liuth and ( 1 ) 

Indian iron and Steel Company . . 

John.«'>n.Cammell. uihlCo. (f i. xxn.) 
JpfensFm and Mat they . . . *. . 

Jongham* uiul Venator . . 4 * . . 

Konigshiitte, Royal Iron Foundry at 
Kongshcrg SilmfWorks . . . . 

LAUfliiu. 8 . . 

Lchrkind, Falkonrotfc, and Co. . . 

IMnvjhic Astyirian Coiijiany . . . 

MacDonald, Minor C 

Malapanc, Tlnj Royal Iron Foundry at 
Mansfcld, The •combined Alining 
Wjfrks of. • 

atfhn, J. M. F 

Meinig, G. . • 

Milligan, J. . . .* .. . . • . 

Mills, It. . . . . . *• 

Monchcnr, F. and A 

Montreal Misting Company 0 . . . 

Morris, Jones, and Co 

M^tala Iron and Engine Works . , 

MuesSlcr, M. L 

Nassau, The Government Engineers 
of Minos of 

Naylor, Victors, and Co. (Cl. xxn.). 
Ncuhaft^nnVl ltlosch . f . . . 

New Jersey F.Xpft'rinj^ and Mining 
CWnjmny. 

N ortl imn bcrlaftd 'and Durham Coal 
1 • Trade. • • 

Nnuvfllc-Montagnc Zinc •Mining 
Company, The .• 

Nova Scotia, Central Committed in . 

jOrbnn. J. M., and Son 

Oxiima, it. • .* v . . 

PijrruneroertWmel t ing Compaq y J I’lje 
Pi. nihnarMr, hi ad am^ 1 ron# >V osSs'of 
KliamounitskyT * . 

Poufet, J. F. . g. . « . . • •. 

ltemacle and Pcrnrd 

Rochatz, C.fand € Co. .• 1 . . . 

Buffer and Co. 4 . . * . . ... . 

Russia, Imncriar Manufactories '. . 

. warzcnberg,*P*ince . . . . T 

SellK and Johns. . , 

Sojmith,r. • • •. It . . . 

St. Hfibcrfk Kd. do • ..... 

ii\|^lberg, Esdiw'eilcr Miaiiig Com- 


pany«n 
Tapper, Ai 


Trenton Iron 


ijdreM**. 

Iron Colnpai 


ipatiy 


Quality of iron. * 

Steel and iron ; iron wire. 

Quality of irifh (know’ll as Berry iron). 

Iron tubes. • 

Iron and steel. 

Specimens of Copper from the mines of Burra 
Ilumi., 

Specimens of slates, &c., from Fcstiniog. 

Copper tubes, &e. 

Millstones. 

Ouality o^h'on. 

jmie versing appiratus for stanipiug. 

1 Steel. 

AN ootx strT-l and manufacture. 9 

Clunliiy of steel. « 

Collection, mctal^irgic. • • 

•(igological niffps. 

Cadmium. 

| Sffver ores, illustrative. * 

Ur.nva millsiiiiips of Audernnch. 

^Steel. • 

J if >ii and steel. 1 

Collection of turanoitps. • r 

Zinc. • 

Copper and copper smelting. 

. 

Apparatus for raising miners iflul materials. 
Collection of gnmlstiyu^, lnmcs, &c. 

Scries ofaocks uml miporuls. 

l^n Ibl- opening und closing floors in mines. 

Qunlity of iron. 

Copper manufacture. 

Plate iron. 

Iron, quality of. 

Safety lamps. 

Collection of mineral produce and metallurgy 
* of Nassnm 

Quality of Bteel. # 

Fine ir%n wire.* % 

Zinc ores, iron (Franklinitc) ores, smelling 
^>rocass, flfcf # 

Collection exhibited. 

Zinc smelting and manufacture. 

• >- 

Collection of mineral products. 

Sheet iron. % 

Tlnf separation of w olfram and tin. 

Qualify of iron. . # 

Nhcet and other iron. * 


Spunjcad. • m 

Slfcet iron. ^ 

Zfnc and its preparations. 9 
Zinc and zinc plates. 

Tron and copper. 

Iron and steel. * • * 

Jton tubf %and*namelled iron. • 
JllustrntioiiB of lead manufacture., &c. 
i\liIlfltoneH. • • 

Lead and^iuc. 

• 

^IJeet and bar iron, 
iron of fuie\uality, ores, 8 cc. 


Class I.] 
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• 

• • t 

Nation. 

No. in 
^talogao. 

• . 

•Name of JJxijIbitou. 1 

% w 

* Objects Be4aw>bd. 

% ’ . • 

" 4 *• 
United Kingdom . . 

Tuscany# • • . s 

Austria . . s . • 

• *“““ 

•190 

2 to 11 1 
• 1 

423 
* 408 

405 

. .M.- 

Turton and Sons (Cl. xxn.) . • . 
Tuscany, Royal Minos of . . . . 

Tuscany, Royal Technological Insti- 
tute of . % 

WbllersdortTin Plate Works. . . 

Vieiftia, D^jot of Imperial Mines at. 
Zois, Widow, Cud 

. . . . 

• • • 

Quality of steel. 

Illustrative mineral and metallurgic series. 
Mercury ores. 1 • 

• • . • ’* 

Sheet iron, foi*lln pliftl. • 

Iroft and stce^cast) ilnd cinnabar. » K 

Quality irou and steel. ‘ 


•iioiftwiiABU? mention. 


Franco 

Austria 

1. 


II ii i ted Kingdom 
South Australia 
United Kingdom 


^Prussia . 
Algeria . 
Belgium 
Austria . 
Portugal 
United Kingdom 


France , 
Canada . 
Belgium 


Spain . 

United Kingdom 
I ini ted States* 
Portugal. - 

Belgium 
Portugal . 

Prussia . • 

Vftit*l)ienieii^ Lnnd 
Prussia . . 

Belgium. . 

Franco . 

Belgium. . 

United States 

Austria . . 

^Switzerland . 

1 Ini ted Kingdom 
A ustria . . 

France . . 

United Kingdom 
Spain. . . 

Prussia . 

Sardinia 
Greece . . 

t United Kingdom 
Belgium . , 

Sweden and Norway 
• Prussia*. . 
Trinidad 
United Kingdom 


Austria#. . . 

United Kingdom 

Austria . . . 

Belgium . , 

France . . 

United Kingdom 
United States * . 

Prussia . . . 


"N assuu 
Spain 4 


% 

•V 


1051 

4L5 

462 

2 

41 

415 

4 17 

453 
20 

399 
414 " 

1295 

• 47 

495 

400 

448 
12 

119 
5 

29 

402 

191, 

120 
to 231 

14 
110 
&. 1 1 1 
432 

• - • 

449 
491 

1597 
10 
• 15 
• 469 

421 

47 

48 
412 
226 
488 

23 

592 

1 

506 

1 

16 

454 


23 
29 
428 
487 
91 
ft 
3 
25 
171(1 
290 
125* 
322 
16 
1* 
324 
& 326 


31 


Allu&u^ — ,yen. ...... 

Andrassy, Count G 

Arthur, II. . * 

BA'ossa Range Mining Compauy, The 
Barrow, Richard (Outside, West) . 

Bcccroft, Butter, and Co 

Biddulph, J. *. . 

Biiing, Kdhr, and Leflsky .... 
Ilona Mines andiron Works Company 

Boucher, T 

Bouquoi, Count (Kallich Foundry.). 

j*Brucul Mine 

Brvinbo Company, The (Outside, 
\Vest). 

Burr, T. W. aitd O. ..... 
Buttcrley Iron Company '. . . . 
Cli&jot ami Scion . . . . *. . 
ttMtidicrc 5 wring Company# . . 

{•Cocker ill. .1. 

Collet tc-l)oucpt, F. ,1 

Coftlovu, The Province of . . 

Cnilwcll, Allies, and Co.* . . •. . 

Darling, W. . . ^ 

Figueirgdq, .1. 7\ ... .* 

I>e ('niftier dTTes:"oy, The Baron #.* 
Dftjeant, — *: , / . . * • 

• # 
Dicker!, Thomas . . . . a . . 

Douglas uivor Goal Company . ». 
Dreshlor, .1. JI., sen. ..... 
Dnpierry, jun. 

Kloffe, - • . 

Fulloit-rtroti, J. 4. • . . . . 

Ferrnro, F. and L., Do 

Foufehtwanger, Dr. f*. . • . . 

Fischer, Berth.* . * . . .* . . * . 

Fischer, .17 C. . . . * . . . . 

Filzwillinm, The Karl (Outside, West) 

Fiirstenherg, Prince 

Gnillard, — , sen 

Garland, T. ........ 

attfe : 

Grangt, F. . . . . \ 

Greek Government . , 

.• 

Guillaume, J. A. 9 . 

d*> uldsined-shy t%in, The Mines of • . 
llnmblocli, J. ........ 

Harris, Lord . P, . ... . . 

Haywood, J. (OutsiJA West) . . 

Highiey, S., jun . 

Howard, T. . . . . •. .•*.•. 

lluber, F. . . 

Jordan, C. ? . . • . 9 . •! . 

King and Co. . • . , . • t •. 

Kochraoister, FriAlnicli . # . ., { 

Lambcrty, t). . . 1 

Lambcrty Brothers . • • . *. 

Ldpeyrwre, C. . .. . . ^ . . • 

Lari vi ere, C. .* 

Leo, l)r. J / .... , •* 

Ldfikc^vitz, Prfnct Ferdiiuftidl'on* !* 

Logan, W. E. , . 

Lolio and Stahlberg, Royal Forges at 

•• #l 

lessen, M.* ^ .. 

Mbdrid, Tne # *oyal Library of •* / 


•* 


w 


China clays (Limoges). 

Rod iron. • • # 

Apparatus for i>ump£, kt. 

(Jpp/k'r ores. - 

iHock of coal (Dcrbysjiltc). • 

Iron aftd steel. 

Tin plates. • 

iron and steel. 

Iron mid steel. 

Refractory clay. • 

Iron, • • 

Samples of lead ore. . 

Block of caul (North WAihfe). # 

9 

Specimens of lead ore. 

Coal and ironstone. 

1 rithogrnphi ^ stones. 

Native gold. • 

Model of a lifting machine for'mincrH. 
Grindstones, &c. 

Marbles. , ’ 

Iron oris*. 

Iron or#s, fee. * 

Marbles. • • 

• 

Porcelain clay. 

Lilhogrnjjiiic stones. * 

Mails. • % - 

diL * 

Iron ore. • 

Whetstones* • 

Collection of specimens (gculogicul and mineral) 
Namur nfnrble. # • 

Plastic clayT * 

Collection of minerals, fossils, and rfresh-water 
shells. 

CasPsteel. 

tit eel in bars. , • 

Section of coni- beds (Barnsley). 

Specimens of irou. t J 

French fhiflstones (bum). 

Arsenic froimtin ores.* 

Iron. • 

Cobalt and ores. • 

M ia iron ores. • 

Ic. • 

Zinc undminc ores. • # 

laWhetstoue-s. t 
Argcntiterous4cad. • 

Iron ore^ 

Seiit's of minerals. 

Collection of grindstones. 

Collection df sulphur, &c. 

IjpllectldM of building s tonus. 

Iron and steel wire. 

Metals and alleys, specimens of. t 
JStourbrfflge clays. 


N ic.kel add cobalt? 
Wlictstanes. 

Vshetstoiies. 

Quality of#iron.» 

Augers slati^. 

Sumpleg of bi ’id. m 

Iron oro. • *> / 

•Carpets. • 

Mfnganesc and iron oi’es. * 
tkfeC r |t * .* • 

• • 

Iron, &c. 

Marbles. 


I 
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[Class I. 


Nation. 


• No. In 
Catalogue. 


N ame or ExinfUTon. 



— Fn istria . . . 

Belgium . . 

Canada . • . 
Franco . *! , . 
Prussia . . . 

% 9 

Austria . . . 

Greece . . * . 

United Kingdom 

Belgium . . 

United States * 
United Kingdom 

Belgium € , . 

Prussia . c . r . 
Belgium . . < 

United Kingdom 
Portugal. . . 

Neto Granada . 
Bussia . . . 


Belgium . . . 

United States . . 

Belgium . ... 

United Kiygdcf.n . 

# Sardinia . . 

BiisHiu," s . . . 

Portugal. . . . 

Austria . . . 

Sweden and Norway 
Franco .... 
United States . . 


Spain. . • . 

Austria . . . 

Prussia 6 .4 
China . . . 

Portugal. . . 


ftidiiN .... 
United Kingdom . 


Austria . r . 

' United Kingdom , 
BolglOin. . . , 

United Kingdom , 
Prussia . . l . , 

(United Kingdom { ■ 
Belgium •' . 
Franco . . . 


Sweden and Norway 

. United Kingdom • 
Swedenanfld Norway 
•Augfria .... 
r- Prussia .... 


UnitecPKingdom • 
*UnitM States . . 

United Kfllgdom • 
Canada .... 
Ignited Kiifgdoin . 
Wurtcmburg: . - 
Sardiiftb . . . 


Mannheimer^'WoUf ... . . . 

Mnrchin, Communal Commission of . 
Marmora Iron Company .... 
Marx and Co. a . . . . . . . 

■Meincr/Jjagen, and Krcuser Brothers 
a 

irios^uich, A. ...... # 

Milo, • 

Monklnrid Iron und Steel Company, 
Glasgow. • 

Morimont, .1. B.. 

Morrell. StewurtJ and Co. . . . . 

NVhImI, .lr C. . . . . .• . . 

Oakvley, K. (Outside, West) . . . 

Oifergeld, P. .1 

Ohio, E. F., Heirs of \ 

Ottc, C. J. 

Paine, .T. M. . 

Palmclla, The Duke of * 

Paris E 

Pashkoff, Michael 

Pashkoff, Alexander . . . . 

Pastor. B.„ond Co 

Pealc, C. Wr 

Perard and M incur 

Phillips, W 

Phillips, Smith, and Co 

Pjtiucllo, J> * . . • . 

Inland, Imperial Mines of. . . . 

i^irtngal Hoyal Tobncco Contractors 
•lludineister Community . . .* . 

Bettig, C. \ 

Boger, — , jun 

Itoussgui, A. J. . . c . . a . . 

Rugglas, (>.11 - . 

Sntngossn, The Hrovinec of . / . . 

SchedI, Carl 

SclWiiiliorn, Email}, Count von . . 

Scliropp ntul Simon 
1 Shantrliae. ller Majesty* Consul at . 

I Silra, Da, Manue! Anttmlo . . . 


Singapore, Locftl (jjommitli*’ of* . . 

Solly and Co. . c 

St. Afistell Local Committee . t t 

Stfhusea Committee 

Szumriik, .1. F. . . » . . . «c . 

Taylor, K . • t 

Teinsoimtt, G., and Durtci . . 1 . 

Tcnrinnt, J 

Tessler, B. F.' 

Thistlethwayte, 11. F. . . « . . 

TothbGle-Lomba, E 

Touaillon, C r . . 

(Beprcsentative of M. Theil, Ger&nt 
de In Sochi !e moujjerc d'Bpornon.) 

Trosehqw,— <• i • • • 

(Tritzdc, Leuipig, Norway). 

Truro Local Commitjac* • . . . 

fTiinaberg CnbglttlTorks . . . . 

^'pldcrnucr, Georg € . . . .• . 

Vorstcr, C. D . . 

Waled?.!. . t 

Ward, W r , and .7. W . 

Warlicli’s Patent Fiicl<\>mpany .’ . 
1VAlsj#i, Dr. f. . ’ . . . 

ffelngcrworth#liVm Com puny . 

■ZelW,F.«. . # .* c , 

ZolesifS. . • .i* . . f . . . 


AinW. m 

Quurtzose conglomerate. , 

Iron, fyj. • 

Lithogrnpliic stapes. 

Leffd ores, &c., from tlio minet^of the Count 
•uilius of Lippc, und MtBsrs. Krcuser Brothers. 
Lignites. , 

Specimens of steatite. 

Coal, or£s, cities, ffb. 

Millstones. * f 

‘ Sheet iron. 

Pliosphatic fossils, &o. 

Block fit* coal from North Wales. • 

Whetstones. • 

Lead tubes, f&c. 

Whetstones. • 

Phospliatic fossils, &c. 

> Marbles. 

Emeralds. * 

Copper. c c 

Copper. e 

Fire-clays and bricks. 

Anthracite. 

Iron. . 

China clays. 

»lron and tin plates. 

Slates. 

Cadmium 

Iiithograp*B stones. 

Iron ores, &o. * 

French bm-rs (La Fcrte). 

Iron ores. r 

Sheets of mien. 

Marbles. ** • 

Trdh wire. 

Gurnets. 

^ollcctioi? illustrative of porcelain manufacture. 
Samples oi-shot. 


Tin ores. 

Iron and steel.** 

Scried illustrating tin. 
Specimens of copper. 

Cobalt orqs, Sec.. r 

Model erf* mining machinery. * 
• Fife-clays. 

Collection of minerals, &c. 
Amber. 

Collection of precious stones. 
Porcelain clay. 

Millstones. 


Iron bajp (quality). 

Series i[lustsaUng tin. 
Cohalt, &c. 

[• Areenic, tec , r . 

Iron and steel. 

Model of coal-mine. &c. 
Copper ore. 

Patent fuel. 

Magnetic iron ores, tec. 
Tron and steel. 
Millstones. 

Slates. 


Glass II.] 
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• •CLASS II. 
. « I 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 


• 

*Nation. ■ • 

• 

t No. In* 
Cmalogue. 

L 

. Name or Exhibitor, 

• • • 

. M • i 

• • 

Objects Rewaudeix • 

• 

France ...... 

Tuscany .... 

JJnited Kingdom . . 

F franco . . 

1620 

24 

4£1 

16S2 

Gutmet^jf B 

Isardcrcl, Count*F. dc 

Longmaid, W. (Cl. i.) 

I^Prat gniWVganf . ...... 

•• . 

Artificial ultramariite. • # 0 

Borucic^cid^ and method of preparing it. 

Process Tor treating co]»per pyrites with common 
salt. % 

Salts of potash, fend other products of sea-water. 

• 

• 

, . PRIZE* MEI>.Ui. • 


Fraucc 


United Kingdom 
Austria . . 

Prussia . . % . 

Netherlands . 

United Kingdom 
France . . 

Sardinia . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Austria . . . 


United Kingdom 

(Imml Duchy of Hesse 
United ^ingdom 


Belgium \ . 

France . . . 

Prussia . . . 

Franco . . 

Tuscany . . 

France . * . . 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 


France . . . 

U n i ted Kingdom 
France . . *.* 

Sardinia 
France . . . 

Bavaria . . . 

United Kingdom 

Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 
Austria . . . 1 

Prussia . , , , 

United Kingdom 


Wurtomburg . / 
United Kingdom . 
France .... 
Prussia . . . . 
Unitqfl Kingdom » 
•France .... 

• 

Prussia . . . . 1 
United Kingdonf ^ a 

PniHain • 


Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 


United Kingdom 
Fnfltce . * . 

United Kingdom 
Prussia . . .• 
United Kingdom 
United States . 


1049 

43 

*312 

1 

4* 

1092 • 
12 
370 
27 
20 


1 

34 

83 

7$3 ( 
12 
802 

1130 

22 

462 

> 8(47 
438 
03 

111 ' 
62 
109 
8 
169 
13 

122!) 
12 
92 
10 
20 
24 
30 
08ft 
23 
41 « 
11 

S' 

•«0 

333 

13 

9 

380 

308 

873 

107 

404 

•14 

916 

* 985 
.64(1 
17 
333 
106 
328 
1 


Avignon, The Chamber of Commerce 
of. » 

Barnes, J. B # 

Batka, Wenzel 

Bischof and Uhodius 

Bleokrodc, Professor S., and Kntho- 
von, K. t 

Blundell, Spence, and Co. . • • 

Bo bee (Widow) and Lcmirc . • . 

BonjcAti. .1. . 

Bofixwiller Mining Company, The • 

Bramwcll, T.*and Co 

Brosche, F. X. . . . . . 

• 

l^lfrown, F. J . . . . . . . 

Brown and%». . . . . . . . 


Buchner, W. 

HMIoek, J. L 

Burt, K. J. ...... A 

Cappd lemons, Dek. and Co.. 
Cerceuil, K. F. . ^ . . . 

Coeliitis, E. I? 

Colville, Mile. A*:na . . . 

fonrnd, W . 

Corridi, G • 

Gnurneriitand Co. ...» 

Court iid, - 

Curtins, J 

Dnuptain, Gorton, nnfl C6. 

Davenport, J. T • 

Davy, Mnekmufdo, and (^o. . 

Do ('avail Ion 

Dentith, W„ and Co. . . A 

Drofli’n inrjjl Brassier . . 


Dufour, 


Fouche-Lepollctior . ■ L Chemical products. 


Jxasnneiiio. 

• 

Valefianutes. * 

Metallic preparations, &c.« 

White lead. 

Oxide of zinc. 

Painters' colour*. • 

Acetic acid and acetates. 

Ergotine. • • # 

Prussiate of potass, aluin, &c. • * 

Prussiatc of potass. 

Succinic acid, andf oxides of chromium anti 
uranium. • \ 

Oxide of zftic. • . # # 

Salts of ammoniu. • * 


Ultramarine. 
"Lire t 


organic products*. 

Cnntlinrndinc. 

Pink «iilt 4 &c. * 

Dyed fioclts. • 

Prussiate o^potass. 

Colours for porcelain painting^ 

Chemical preparations.* • • 

Son ton die anefr other chemicals. 

Indint, &*. m 

•Ultramarine. . 

Ultramarine. a 
Ulframaritic. , 

Chemical products. 

Glyceric, and various salts. m 
Salts of ultimo nia. • • 

Salts and colouring matters, ami qpidc of zinc. 
Printers’ colours, &c. • 

Quinine. • 


Gudemann, II 
(iodfrey and Cooke + . . . • 

Iliihiiel and Ellis 

Hein/.en Brothers .*• 

I Hemingway, A. and W 

Herbert, F. P., Baron van. . . 

Hartmann, O. . 

Hills, F. C a * • 

•I lopfein Mid Williams . . 

Howards and Kent . . . *# « 

* Hurlet and C^mpsie Alum Comgpny 

TTiiskisson, J. W. anil J I 

Joint, F. . . . # . , . . . 

Kent, J. H. . 

Kiflilmann Brothers . . : .. \ 

Kunhoitn, Dr. Louis m . j m . 
Kurtz, Cloment Augustus . . . *. 
Lefebre, T«and Cb* . . *• . . 

Lcroux, — . . . . . . U * . 

Levcrkuss, (i. •. . . • . . . 

MacFarltfn, .1. F. and Co. . . . 

Mathes and W cber , . • . 

May and Baker • . 

Meissonicr, Charles . • " . . I . 

Menier and C«f, 4 • . 

Michel, A* . % i. . V . . . 

•TOororloy. W*. . . . • . I ? • • • J 

Moreau, A. 9 ........ 

Morson, T. and Son , a 

Pauli, Otto , . .••. . . m r 

Ponti fox find Wood • • . * l *. 
lowers rfhd^Wiglitman. , . , . f 


Ultramarine. 

Pharmaceutical products. ( 
Sulplmttfof copper. • 

Cudbear niyl archil. • 

Salts of iron. • 

White lead. # 

ttila^al jihosphoric acid, & c. 
SaPammoninc # • 

Chcmiftnl products. • 

Alkaloids, aigl other preparations. • * 
Alum ani( prussiat^s. 

Chemical products. 

Quinitic. 

Dried pharmaceutical herbs. 
CberoicaKproducts. 

Pink salt, add oxide of lyauium. 
Colouring matters. # 

White Jeud. • « 

Snlici.e. * * 

Ultrairvorine. • 

Chemical products. % * 

,ChemicftlH, &c. * * 

Chemicals ; mercurial preparations. 
Chemical nroaudts. 

Pharyiaco" t ical extract s . 

Extracts ; tUftouting wood!! 

Alum. # • 

Products of distilled bitPmen. 
Organic products. • * • 

Phc^iof As, Ac. 

Chemical*. 


IUTB8, QIC. a * 

c and citrii^acids, tyujyDtber chemicals. . 
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[Class II. 


N ATION. 


JFuscany 

NaSWlIl . 

Russia < 
Saxony . 


V«cklenbip*gli-S: rclitz 
Russia . . . 

United Kingdom 

WurtemlmiJg . 
United Kingdom , 
France K 


United Kingdom 

Prussia ! y . 
United Kingdom* 
Belgium . . 

Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 


Prussia 


United Kingdom 


Vrankioft-on-Maino 
Franco .... 


Sardinia g. r 
France . . . 

'■ Prussia . . . 

Auctrin . • . 
•Prussia# . . . 

UAgiinr . . 

Austria . . . 

France . . . 

Hussia . . . 

United Kingdi^m 

Sardiiiifc . . 

United Kingdom 


i 1 ranee • . . 

‘United Kingdom 


Franco , . . 

Prussia . . * • 

United Kingdom 

r-r 

tjm . . 

I Kingdom 


t !YnncA • . , 

I T nitcd Kingdom 
Austria . . 

Prussia . . 




. United Kingdohi 
Austria . . .. 

* ^ i 

/ Franer* . . % 

t United Kingdom 
Prussfti . . . 

France 7 , 

Prussia . . . 

\ United Kingdom 

United Kingdom * . 


No. in 
[Catalogue.! 


25 

7 

28 
10 
•KU 
' 3 
27 
9 

«-fil 
« 6 
04* 
1020 
31 
. 93 

4«0 
119 
t 2 (5 

19 


89 
32> <. 
103 
< 081 
401 
3.34 
if 
28 

. 7*’ 
3 

153j 


* Name of ExmnlroiK. « 


Ridolfi, Prof. F 

Rohr, F 

San in, • _ • * • • • 

Saxon China (McisBon) Manufactory, 
•• TheKoyal 

Sghnrenber^ A 

Sehlijpie, C. < 

Schniersahl, Auguste Edward. . . 

Scott, f« 

Sicgle, H 

Smith, T. and 11. • 

Sorel, — . . . . * 

Spencer, .)• A • . 

•Squire, P 

Stoh maun and Wiistcnfeld . • . 

Sturge, J. ttid^E 

Vieille Montugnc Zinc Mining Com- 
pany.* 

Wngenmann, Seybel, and Co. . . 

Wallioh, l>r. N ' 


"Ward, .1. . . . . • 

Watt, W 

Watts, J. . u . . . 

Weiss, J. 11 

Wesenfeld and Co. • 
Wiesmann, A. and Co.. 
Wilson, .1. and Son 
Winsor and Newton t 
Youilg, J 


Zimmer, C. * . 
Zuber, J. amlOo. 

1 


Oiukcts Hewarded. 

• r* 

7* 


Artists colours for encaustic painting. 
Ultramarine. • 

Salts of iend, &c. • * 

Fino^ul tramarine* 

Rei 


c£kjtes .• • 

Pmssiates ; alum, &c. 

Ultramaryie. 

Oxide of zinc. ^ 

■ Rod Igkus. 

Al nine and cantharadiuc. 

Dxide of zinc, 
domical products. # 

Chemical and pharmaceutical products. 
k Chemical preparations. 

Red phosphons. 

/)xide of zinc. 

c, 

40filoridc of potassium^ * 

For specimens of woods furnisl^tig substances 
used in phantfitcy. c r 

Iodine, &e. • 

Iodine, &c. 44 

Chemical and p> irmaceutical products. 

Red lakes. * 

Sulphate of soda. 

Products of distilled schist. 

Alum. 

Artists’ colours. 

StMmatc of W'a; minerul oil ; paraffine from 
/fouls, &c. 

Quinoline. 

Ultramarine? 


llONSl'UAW.K MI&TIOX. 


n 


p* 

randDucb^of i 


7 

1541 

820 

34 

313 % 
42 
21 
438 
* 29 
* 4 
3 
11 
20 

228 

U53 

m 

15 

118 

118l> 

7 

5tf 

227 

38 

r»S 

44 

1245 

75 

32 

465 

r 00 
102 
27 
24 
581 
10 C 

8 

317 i 
327 
68 

2 * 


Albani Brothers. . . 

*\ nthefkne, — . . \ 

Auggstia, II. F L. 

"Bignglif, PietA) . % . 

Bieibtreu, L 

Brasscur, K. . f . . 

Braun, Q.J. . . *. « . 

BrieroM 

BruSghiu, Alexander . 

Buckley, .1. The Tiu stows of the latci. 

Button. C 

Cttllouu, F.t . . . * . 

Clifford, G. . . . . 


Cohbold, E. (Cl. i.) 
Coigifetffud Son. . . 

Courts, M. A. C.. . . 

Cook, T. A 

Cooney, W. . . . - 

DelignoUjV. * . . . 

Dubois, (;.* A. . .4 . 

Ellam, Jones, and Co. 
K.vans, G. (Cl. l.l i*. 
Ferenc, Societe tie . . 
Fowler, J. P. . . * . 

Fv\ anih'Burringtou 
Gautier-Bouchurd . . 

llayes, P., and Co# 


llMferfo Ignnz, Banin von 
U<«. 3 », Electoral 1^1 ue Cole 


Colour W«sks 
w. 


• ot; Sirhwarzenfels. 

Johnson? ,T. It. . lt 
Keating, T. . .* . 

Kinzei Berger and Co. 

Kutzef And Lcjirer . 

Ucfevre, sen. . . 

Uimlsay, G. . . V. 

Lucks, Moritz , * . 

BU-lro «nd Co. . . ' 

I* Marciiiart, Dr. I.c (\ 

' Marsnoll, J. *. . . 

MoJincritlianH^y'inicnS Oom 
Millet, tW F ine Art Court) (VlfVxx.)| 
Mussini, rttifcssor (T.‘ ( • L • •- • 
Oehlsr, K. . . V - ’ 1 


Chemical products. 

Alum. 

Acetate of lead. 

White toad. , 

Alum, &e. 

White lead. 

St atomic of soda. 

A rscnklil pivpu rations. 

PrusHiate of potash. 

("opperas. 9 

(i < Jollectioif of eliemiculs. 

PlilAMdzin. 

Process for restoring parchment deeds in- 
jured by tire, 
rent, products. 

Phosphorus, 
foal tar. 

Carbonate of soda. 

Single cry sftalfrtrf salts. 

Oil of schists. • 

Samples of cinnabar. 

Various ragmemto. 

Pout products. 

Qiiemical prodift^s. 

Benzoic acid. 

Various chemicals. # 

\ arious colours. 

Resin oils. # 

Red l«ul. ' 

Cobalt and smalts, ultramarinQ. 




Extracts, madder, &c. 
Aifttico,^ind other drugs. 
Varitus colours. 
Ultramarine, &c. 

Oxide o^zinc. 

Copperas. 

(Samples of cinnaboik • 

V inegna*. f . 

IfLsulphiife of carbon, &c. 
liifhcns. , 

Acottate of Icsid. 

Various pigments. 

Lako colours and varnish. 

T&dri. 


Ci'ABB III.] 


JURY AW. 


Ads—' 


COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS. 


xli 


Nation. 


No. in 
j^atologne, 


United Kingdom 


Netherlands . 
United Kingdom 


Franco . • • 

United Kingdom 


Sardinia 
Spain 
•Bavaria . 


Anuria . . . 

1 Ini ted Kingdom 

Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


Austria . . . 

United States . 
United Kingdom 


•225 I Oxland, Robert (Cl. i.) 
fc 485 * 


113 

33 

121 

2 

108 

J 

6 

240 

1452 


52 
10 
242 
14 
I ft 
23 
7* 
20 
3 
7 

21 

18 

43 

47 


7 Namk of IJxntniTon. 


Oyler, S 

Picciotto, y. 11 .. . 
Pinto, Percy, and Co. 
Poorimug jmd Visscr 
Pound, T 


Recvqp and Sons (Fine Art Court) 
(Cl. xxx.) 

Y^obertsonmnd Ob. (Fine Art Court) 
(Cl. xxx.) . , 

Rogers, .T. (Cl. t.) 

Rnsselej, C. |\ U. . . # . . . 

Rowney and CVw (Fine Art Court) 
•(Cl. xxx.) 

Russell and Kotertson . 

Snluce, M. h . . . 

Rauto, Ambrosia . . . 

Sattlcr, W 

Sell ruck and THilich 
Setter, Johann . . . 

Spence und Dixon . 

Stevenson, W. . . . 

Stratingh and Co. . . 

Tennants, Clow, and Co. 

Tulloch, A. T.fCopt. . 

AVeber, fi. IX . . . 

UPcIhor ell aim Brother. 

(•Wood and Breford * . * 


Objects Rewarded. 


Beat products. 

Specimens of lint, 

•Purified gum. • 

Acetate of lead.* 3* • 

AVmtelead. . * ; 

Bail, a astringent drug. . 

Various pigments. 

Various pigments . § • . 

read products. # 

Chemical preparation for restoring gold and 
silver embroidgrics. . # # 

Various pigments. * . 

. • » • 

Chromate of lend. • • 

Phnndbreuti ca 1 collection . 

Collection of pharmaceutical preparations. 
Various lakes. * 

Ultramarine. 

Cadmium yellow, and ultramarine. 

Alum. • • 

Carbonate and bicarbonate of soda. 

AVhitc lead. • • . 

Various salts. • • 

Materials used in the manufacture of gunpow- 
der, &c. • 

(Veam of tartar. • *, 

Various salts. * • • 9 

Lichens. . • * 

• * . 


V • 

CLASS ITT. 


COITNCIlAlEtfM.. 


•. " ■- 

Nation. 

ilf 

Ciilnlogue. 

• 

N.vur. of Kxtiibitor. 

• • 

• 


- . • 

United States . . . 

France 

• • 

524 

4576 

• 

Borden, Gall, jiiu» .• . .« . . . 

Darblay, - , juii 

• • > 

• __ • 

— 

607 

Grar, N., uml Co. . , w . . . 

United Kingdom . . 

105 

Lawson, Peter, and Son .... 

France 

1318 

Masson, K 

• 

• 

1485 

• 

Serretj llumoir, Duquesn®, and tk>. . 

• 


• * 

•* ... • • r 

> 

A 

• 

P#tf5E MEDAL. 

r ♦ — 1 . r- 


Oicjwts Rewarded. 


The p reparation called ** meat biscuit.’* 

The (IruaiK and household •flour, of very fine 
quality, obtained byliis novel and ecoiiomicu' 
process. * 1 

Thc^ugar obtained from beet-root by thcbftrytic 
• process. • 

Their admirably displayed, very complete, in- 
structive, and scientifically arranged •ollcction* 
of tli<? vegetable jiroducts of Scotland. 

Dried vegetables prepared by his new and 
economical process. • • 

Beet-root sugar, procured by itmcthod, tlie result 
•of^whieh is to saYe valuable substances pre- 
viously loBt in tjie manufacture* and conse- 
quently to reduce materially the price f»f the 
sugar itself . % 9 • * • 


United Kingdom • 
Ceylon* .... 
India 


United Kingdom a 

India 

British Guiana • 

Spain 

Russia .... 


Cape of Good If opo 
Unitqg States^. . 

Switzerland. . .* 
France . . , • 

United States . . 


107 


143 

36 
130 b 
211 
• • 

46 1 
246 
11^ 
52 
1073 

103 


Albert, If, R. 11. Prince® . 

Albrecht, GrecnhilJ, md Co. . . • 

ABka Sugar Factory* Miylrus Resi- 
dency . • • 

Assam Company • » . . * . . 
Astagram Sugar Company. . . . 

Anderson, Sr., and Co. . * . . . • . 

Aviles /The Borough of . . 4 

Baguer, — . ^ ? 

Bbrnes, 


A. 

w.- * 


Batty and Feast . 
Baup, H. . ’ . . 
Bozin, — , sen. . 

Bill, T. .* .* . 


J r>? 

• •• • • 




Sample tif beans and wintqr oats. 9 
A very fins scries of cinnamon. 

Ganjuin sugar? • # 

Assortment, of tcxfSa. # 

Different kinds of sugar. • • 

iigor, * • . * 

A Montaiyhos Ijam. • 

Wheat (Aqpaout)P from the Government guf 

Softwhett. • * # 

f Maple sugar. 

1 IHplces.. ’• - 

Meats preserved By simple desiccation. 

A nem suififty of wheat, uud om important collec- 
tion of agricultural product 
Soft wheat iVom Gcncssve. • 




xlii 


JUltY AWARDS— rRIZE M 


]4>ATi. 


[Class HI. 


Nation. 


^United Kingdom 

Sardinia c . *. 
Uni tod Kingdom 
Franco . . * . 
JJibock » € . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Canada . ■ . 

Cane of Gflod Hope 
. Belgium . . 

U imed Kingdom 


Russia f . 

Franco . 
Portugal. 


France . . . 

United States . 
Van Diemen’s Land 
Spain. . . . 


France 
Spairi . 
Fru 


trance . . 

Spain . . 

•UiiitoiMStples 

India 

Spain",. . . 

Russia . . 


/Tunis . . . 

Egypt . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

Canada / . * . 
United Kingdom 

4 « 

a r 

Sardinia . . 

Portugal • . , 


. Spain . ; . 

Unit oi States . 
Grenada . t . 
France . . t 

t South Austrujia 
Lalmun . . * . 

South Australia 
Uiptcd States . 

Uni t od Kingdom 
France . $ . 
IJuito^ Kingdom 


Canada , . . 

p«*Austlia . . . 

United Kingdom 


United Stated 
Russia . \ . 

U nlted^ Kingdom 

Jersey and Guernsey . 2* 

Algeria . . f . 33 

CjVnivda « . . .• 4C» 

United Kingdom . . 44 

India ...... -# 

Borftm 

United Kingdom .• • | 114 

Van Diemen’s L mi. . 

Franco . . . 1337 

*• • _ , • 

■ — * { * *All9 

United Kingdom * . • «?<) 

'Spain* . . * . •*. • . 60 


No. in 
| Catalogue.j 

I— V - 

39 

18 
162 
1^26 
• 2 
121 
159 
35 

r f)4 ; 
81 
56 
49 
11 
.37 


465 
412 to 
416 
153 
215 


47 

126n 
365 
>7 9 a 
273 
3(13 

176 

GO 


54 
505 
209 

55 

31 

id 

«r 

403 
418 
to 420 
126 a 
284 
1 

1262 

5 

• 2 

* 9 > 
114 

172c 
. 7 
1277 

32 

43 

* 

41 

68 

150 

84 

32 

40 


Kami: of Exmfemm. • 


Benson, W. 


Sen), 


Blondel, Gaston, anjJ Co. . f 
Buck, Peter, ni*d Son , f . . 

Cabanes and Knmbic . . 

Capstans, It. 11 

, jun 

Chiffy, Edward .... 

Christie, 1) 

Clarence, R 

Claus and Carou . . . 

Clemens, . I . . . 

Cohen and Orr . . . . 

Copland, Barnes, and Co. . 

Cossacks on the estates PetrotFsknji 
and Nogo-Spobskaja (Azof ' 
Crcspcl-Delisse, T. .' . . 

Da Fonr eya Viu, Pinto 

Pamainvillo, ■* . . . , 

Dean, L 

Deane, Pray, and Domic 
Dc Arrieta, Jose Joaquin". 

De Beauvoys, Ch. . . • 

De Calm Has and Calmxal . 

De Sandoval and Co. . , 

De Zulucta, J. - . . 

Dill and Mulchalicy « . . 

Duflleld, C. - - . \ 

.Last India Company, The Hon. 

Enriquez, J. N 

Ershofl', Lieftt.-Gcncral 

EUeibtWclisen .... 

II. H. tlio Viceroy of 
Faulkner, K. and C. . . 

Fery, A. . . « , . . . 

Feyeux, X.D.M. . . f . 

FisliPr, Arthur . . . 

Fojelnicn, Mason, and/’o. 

Fry, Joseph Ctorrs. and Son 

Gamble, J. II. . . . 

Carassim, P. . c . . 

Gomes, J. L. ... 

< 


X 


OlUFXJTS ltKWAIll>i:i>. 

• #• 


. ' •• • 

A fine selected series qf- varieties of American 
and other tobacco, raw and manufactured. 
Rice. . • • ■ 

Oatmeal and wlmut-flour. 

FlAr (thirds). ft 

Ex^cUent.q>reservcd meats. 

PresAved meats and vegetables. 

Flour (best whites). 

“While w^icat. V • 

Drigd fruits. • * 

Cline sugar. • * 

Malaga raisins and Jordan almonds, 
llavannah cigars (Ugues Brand). 

Preserved meats and f egctnhlcs. • 

Wheat, black und 1 due-cared, called Buolgarkn.' 
# 

Beet sugar. 

Dried fruits. « 


Artificial honeycomb. 9 

j Maple sugar. • * ‘ 

' White wheat. , 

Sugar from II iivac.nnli, prepared by the vacuum 
process in tljg plantation itself. 

A ill vc on the plan of ljubcr. 

Cigars oHJavunnali (Cabanas). 
cChocnlatc. 

Sugur from llavannah. 

Cavendhii tobacco. 

Hum. « p 

h collection of rices, teus, spices, and cigars. 
Cane sugar from Velez, Malaga.. 

Fine samples or millets ( Panic h/h tniliacatin 
ft ItnJinnu). t 

V collection of varieties of dates. 

Soft white who it. , 

Preserved fruits. 

Rice, from the Landes of Bordeaivt. 


: A series of fipcules, and similar substances. 

J Maple sugar. 

j A 4] no collection of dried fruits. 

Serbs* illustrating tha manufacture •?f cocoa and 
chocolate. 

Preserved meats. 

Vino di Aranolo. * 

Dricd*figy. f. 


Gonzalez- Vlvcrd, Buenaventura . 
Grant, J. M. . 1 

Grose, IJ.. . . . . . .. , 
Guillory, Pcsinndclles, and Co. . 
Ilallet, R., and Sons .... 
Huftin^md, W. P., and Co. . . 

lleuth and Burrows .... 
Ilecker and Brother . • . . 

llcriot, E. T.. . 

Hills and Uqderwooa . 

Jeanti, Plevost, Ptyraud, 

Jonug. E., and Brothpvs* 

t “ 


* c * • 

, and Co. 




.lones«D. ..... 

Jordan and Barber . . 

Ki4d and Podgor . •, 

JaHloiid, B. B. . t ! . . 
Koudhclcff, C^oufit . , 

J*amb^rt and Butler 

• i ,* 

Lc Couteur, Cdlonel . 
Lcpellcticr . f . ,• 
Limoges, I>_ ... . 

Lundy Foot and ®o. .• 

Ma(jt;lclland, Dr| . 

,MkcHenty, — t . . 

#IacUniican, Jamc? 

MacPherson aodCi»ifc|3 
Ma^hin, J. V. • . I 

Mail lc .and ScgBnd . . . 

Mauni, B. . .♦•. | 4 ... 

Molina del Camjk), T^e Mplr of 


Cigars oif llavannah (Ramus). • 

Ciflendish tobacco. 

Nutmegs. 

Preserved meat and vegetables. 

Wheat (white soft) ; wheat Hour. 

Sugar and tea from Siam, and spices. 

Wheat, (white soft). 

Gencsscc flour. 

Cfirulinaticift • 

Malt viqegar. 9 
Beef sugar. 

English cig«r% manufactured from TTavannali 
_ * I tobacco. • 

Jones, B. and Co. . . , . . LA collection «f llavannah cigars, representing 

1 the state of ffic English market. 

White peas. V 

Grunux and commoff flour. 

Flour. • 

A collection of maize, thirty-Wiur v uric lies! 

A collection of corn and hops. 

English cigars, manufactured from llavannah 
tobacco. • 

Ji series of wheats. • 

Soft nflieat. • • 

White peas. + • 

Snuff. . 


Isinglass, from the Polyncmu* ptebeius. 
Coffee. 


• •* i 


\^ut.e wheat. 
►Wliec 


eat.# 

Macaroni, vermicelli, 

A uvergne. 

Wine vincjtiar aromatized, 
llvhrid wheats. 

•Vm*at. • 


and haad wlieuti of 


Class III.] 


JUir? AWAUDS-^niZE MEDAL — HONOURABLE MENTIO^. 


No. in I 
^Catalogue. ^ 


N a uk or JE xmBiTou.^ 


* Objects Rewarded. 


Van piemen's Land 
United kingdom * . 

^jjew South Wales . 

United States . . 

United Kingdom . 
Tuscany . . . 

United Kjnguom . 
France ..... 
Portugal. . . . 

frlrddad . . . 

United States , . 

United Kingdom . 
Canada . . ?_ . 

United Kingdom . 


Austria . • , 

China . . . 

United Kingdom 
Canada . . 

United States . 
Itussia . 

France . . . 

United States . 
llussi& . . . 


United Kingdom 


Russia • . • . . . 

Canada 

(irw nd Duchy oi‘ Hesse 
Turkey . . . . 

United Kingdom . 

France 

Spain. . . . • . . 

France . . ? . . 

United Kingdom . 
Austria ..... 

France . . . 

Canada . . . 

United Kingdom 
Mauritius . • 

Prussia . . . 


Milligan, A. M. 

Milton, . I. (Cl. jx.) 

Monteiro, L. A. . . . f . , . .4 

Moore, 10 uwurd Duke 

Nctr'cas^lg, N.S. W., Fresh Mcut Pre- I 

• serving i ’ompgny. 

New York State Agricultural Society. 

Paine, .1. M 

hPoolelti, J?. ... 

rayne, if 

PeiTon, E. *. 

Portugal Ityyal Tobacco and Snuff ! 

Coiffbany. 

Purdie W. 

• 

Raymond and ^chuvlcr • . 

Kaynbird, Hugh. .... 
Reinhardt, <?. • . . . . , 

Richardson .Brothers . . . 

f Richardson, Timothy, and Sons 

Richter, Anton, and Co. •* . 

Ripley, 1*. W 

Ritchie and MlCnll .... 

lloBb, ,1 

Robinson, P.» ..... 

Koussanoff, — . • . . ' . 

Rousseau Brothers 
[•Rrhooley aiM Hough 
j Selivunoff, ^ k 

Shabelsky, Colonel 

Sifnpson. J. and Co 

Smith, H. 

Snowden, R. • • ^ 


SpiglnzofT, Alexis . 
Squnir, K. . . . 

St(^n and Schroder . 
Sublime Psirte, The. 


TraverR and Co 

Turpin, F. A. . . 

Valencia, The Province of. . 
Vezon 'Brothers . . . . . 

Vickers, James (Cl. iv.) . . 

Yipnmi, The Privileged Steam* 
MRl Company. 

Watrclot-Thilcspflul, — •. . 

Watts, R. M. . . * . • 

Weld), Richard 

Webb Brothers and Co. . . 

W ittekop and Co. .... 


biscuits. 

Improved cottage hive. 

Chocolate. a 
Preserved raWt and \am. 

Preserved bailed nnAlun: 

Collection of wheats. 

Golding’s hops. 

Macaroni, vermicelli, fcc. 

Rcvitt wlioat. * 

Ct¥)colate. 
j Cigars and snufT. 

Nutmegs, c!o^»s, ddnek pofpcr, gndf cigars ; 

* (Eicon, prepared for tlie Spanish maiket. 

flour (thirds). • • 

llybifd wheat. * 

Ham. • 

Roll tobacco and snuff. • 

For Golding's hops, grown by Mr. Phillips, of 
OfTliam, in Mid Kent. . 

Beet sugar. • • 

A large assortment of teas of the finest quality. 
Preserved meat. • • m 
Biscuits. • 

Cavendish tobacco. 

Wheat flour. • • 

Beet sugar. % \ * 

Ham (Cinetunatr). , 

Oats, grown from English seed. * 

j Wheat (hard Odessa). 

Wheat flour. 

! JIops^ • 

1 CofleJ prepared hy his process of separating fits 
1 tough mfanbranc frdln between tlie fidds of the 
seed or btfry. 

Russian rigurettes, from Russian grown tobacco. 
Oatmeal. « * % 

Hops. • t * 

Hard and a very fine collection of Turkish 

• tohaUcn ; also honey. . « 

A collection of spices. . „ 1 

Chocolate# , *• • 

Samples of rice. 

G lut cn •gran u luted. 

Russian isinglass. * 

Flour. 

Chocolate. 

Polish oats. 

Talnvera wheat. 

Sugar. 

Muca$ont, vermicelli, &c. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Canada • . # 

United Kingdom 
Belgium, . . 

United Kingdom 
United States • 
New South Wales 
United Kingdom. 
Prussia . . . 
Canada 

9 United Kingdom 
France . . . 
Spain . . . ^ 
India. • . . • 
Prussia . . . 
Spain . . . 
France • . . 

i Algeria . . . 

France . : 

. Prussia . . , 
France . t . 


United Kingdom 
Portugal . . 


dialog, J. # . • 

Bonham, W. A. 

Blyckaerts, (A . « 

Brcmner and Till 
Biidge, John . , 

Briears, J. , . 

Brficchieri, P. . * 

Brummc and Co. t* 

Bucko, H. . . 

Burn, R. • , .* 

Camus, M. 

Carabj!, Manjiel# # • t . • • 

Curc\v ami Co * • . 

Caratnnjoii, A. F. Sons . « 

Cnsulp, J. R. .* • . . • • 

Chailloux, Lepage, and Fo$flnn . 
Chapel, — . • • 

Choauart.|C. % 

•£hrXtinni, C? II. . . * . L 1 •. 

Cloet, C. • • 

Courtin Raoult . ,«*. k . 

Croughton, W. P. .. « # . *. \ 
•Da Fontt Ifca, Viscount . . * 

* 9 


Maple ^jugar. 

Cocoa. ^ 

Very fine nofat c-flour. § 

An assortment of fine unmanufactured tobacco.^ 
Ojl-cake. • 

Spiced beef bains. * 

Blood, preparation of, for alimentary purposes. 
Beet sugar. • 

^Arrowroot, • • 

Oll-cftHe ^cotton seed). 

Sardiitcs. • • 

' Olives., » 

Loaf sugar from Kohilcundt , 

Cigars. • . • 

'Dried raisins. • 

Honey. 1 *• 

Cannn arrMvroot. • 

Chocdl&te. vi • • 

i Beer (tor ships •use). 

Fine pefirl barley, vermicelli, and similar prepura- • 
• tioifc. • , » t 

Wine # viEOgars. * ^ 

Golften-jiod beaus, » # 

Black olives, small, and of^rcnt f xcclleneo. 


» 



.xliv 


JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE JENTION. 


k 


[Class III. 


Nation. 


^Britisli Guiana . 
Canada . . , 

Spain . . . 

Belgium r «. 
Portugal. . . 


Belgium . , 

Switzerland . . 

United Kingdom 
Sppin . . . 

Grease . . . f 

Canada . . . 

New’Brurswick i 
Cape of Gaprl Hope 
United Kingdom 1 ' . 

« 

Canada 

Fmi|r-c .... 
United Kingdom . 
Bermuda . . • 

France . . . r 


llussia 


Nova Keoiisi 
New Zealand 
United Scutes 
Ceylon 
Canada. .< . 
iO(?n.t. . . . . 

Cape of Good Hope 
United Kingdom t 
Russia 


Ceylon . . . 

United Kingdom 
Russia 


„ France . . 

Algeria * * 
t France . * . 
Ujiiturif States 
Franck . . 


Canada . . . ^ 

Van Diemen's LancT 
Austria . . % . 
France . . * . 
Unitf'd* Kingdom 
Canada . 

St. Helena . . 

< . 


Spun* 

1 Franco . . . 

» Ken Zealand . 

Fraftce . . • 

Spain . . • 

United States • 

India. . . # . 

United Kingdom _ 
Capo of timid llojle . 
gRm'th Australia . . 

•Grand \Juchy of Uesse 

f psslfe . . • 

ustiia . « . 

llussia • . • • . 

Spain • .« . 

United States . 
•Russia *, . 0 

United States • 

United Kingdom 
•France . .. •. 


Hamflurgh . a . 
United Kingdom 
Dcnmask . • 

Malta . . • 

• Russia . . . 

Zealand . 

France . . . 

Austria . . . 

Russia # » • • 

^France . . .• 



12 

fifi 

100 

•nil it 
593 
04 
71 
419 
• UHL - 
ir 
59 
127 


102 

1.13 

521 

03 

1 

240 

53b 

79 


at 

342 

« 02 
90, 91 
& 92 

' 

95 

31 

r 

ft 

03 

35 

1040 

32 
297 
530 
303 
591 

. 73 
297 
58 
1334 
153 
01 
3 
133 
922 


Davison, W. (Demcrara) • 
Dawes, Thomas, and Sons. 
De Alvenr, ,1. . . • . 

f # Degrysc, Louis 9 . • . . 

*De Louie, Marquis • . 

lie Mattos, j. B. . . . 

Dcquislt, Widow L. . . 

Destrnz, L . 

Dewar, T. , , » • . 

Enriquez, .1. .... 

Eubma, Tlic Bishpp of. . 
Fisher, .T. • . . . . . 

# Fletcher, J 

[‘Fraser, W . J 

Fredrichson, .T. F. . . 

Gibson, C. 9 .#.... 


I 


4 

*• t 


925 

180 

*8 


30 

•I 

11 

75 

50 

338 

107 

104 

54 

305 

22 

918 

950 

ft 

m 

i-i 

49 

*rwo 

n 


• 994 


Gillespic^and Co. 

Gillet, A. 

Golding, R 

Gray, 1L C. T., and Son .... 
Gremniljy, ........ 

Groult, jun 

Hirshmann, 'ilirshcndorf, and Ua- 
viteli. 

ITolliday, Tristram . 

Hooper and Co. . . 

Hotchkiss, W. . , 

lluiutsgiru, The Folate of. 

.fcRrics, G 

Hlinn* Pa r -ha, II. II. 


✓ : 


.1 oubert, .1.0. . . . 

Juson, V r . ... 1 

Kanmvftcli. K. . . 

Kirk lees, The Estate of 
Kitchener. IV. (’. . . 

Khokholkotr and Gr'goijeff 
Klepa^sky, — . . . 

Laugier.— . . . 

«Lnyf£ aji<l Co. € , . . 

Leblanc, A. . ^ 

Lee. James, and Co. 

Lem o It, A. E. . r 
Lervillrts, J. . . 

Levey, .1. . . . 

Lipsronibc, F. . . 

Lobkowitz, Ferdinand" Prince von*. 
Mabirc, - ,iun. . « . 

MncCnnn, f. ... 

Mur Ginn, T. . . 

Magnus, S. ... 

Man^o, H 

Martin Ac Lignae . . 

Martin, Hugh . . . 

Monier niul Co. 

Molina, A. . . . tt 

Mooklnr ai^l Whiles • 

Morris. Cnptain .• . - 
Mortldtk, Miss . . «•- - 

flloss, N. . * r 

Afi'scs, 11. E. and M.« 

Mil 3 or, J. P. . . 

>na IihtrofT 




Mustapl 

Netivrujl Brothers. Chevaliers de 
NikoWy scvolodowiirii Vsevolojsky . 

OTm*>,Ft>se . • . ,*• . 

Oswugo Starch Factory - 

OUnkovsky,' — • , !• 

Oyler aAd AndevodF t 
Payne ftnd Son 


i ut; u-iiu nun • ^ i 

Pel llet Brothers. . 
Pencuu, J. • %. 
Peterson, John . %. 


Peterson, T. . I, 
l^iggaard, 11,, andKJa. 
Wilis, tr. . ^ m . 

Knfshfcisky, — . \ # . 
Kenwic^ Thqnms . r 
Kigjfult, ^ , juu.a . . 

Robert and! Co. a • . 

Ropn. Baron 

Koucliicr, F., and Son . 

» 


• a 




Oujects Rkwauded. 


Plantain meal. * 

Hops. * , . , 

Dried plums, 
ilopi from Popciinghc. 

Cyprus csculcntus. < 

Honaoa # • 

Hops from PApcringhc. 

A straw lyehive, ^ 

^Preparations of musRrd. 

|*Drie*flgfl. .• 
llonoy (ithodomeli). 

Seeds of camclinc. 

Cu^illaige, and raspberry vinegar. 

Preserved salmon. - 
, Wheat flour. 

Burley grown at Pitlochry (G00 feet above the 
t sea). 

Hood vinegar. • 

Sardines. 9 

(iolding’s hoi*. « 

ArrowrooL f ‘ 

(luluntine de perdreutix. 

Collection of ferules. 

Beet-root sugar/ 

Preserved salmon, 
ilinlt. 

Wlieat. 

Coffee. 

Ca’vcr seed. 

Petit mais, samUcs of. 

Honey. " t 

Wheat flour. * 

Rape-seed. 

Cpll’ve. 

Honey. 

Dried green peas. 

Wheat (hard): 

Honey. f 
Flour Hhirdg). 

Flour (Jiousehold). t V: 

Oil-cake. 

ChoVu (a mixture of eolTee and^chocolule). 
Chicory. • 

'J’obaceo for cigar- making. 

A ham. 

Boot sugar. «■ i t , 

f Wh^ut (J*nglish and Russian). 

Oatmeal. 

Timothy-grass seed. 

Coffee. 

Piinientos de V ico (Logrono), or sweet capsicums. 
Consolidated milk. 

Barley. 

i ’hqpolate. of , 

Honey from El Moral dc Calatrava. 

Cavendisk tohoccik *■ 

Coffee. 

Honey. • 9 * i 

Cigars. 

.fustralian wlieV ancl flour ; preserved meats. 
Cigars. 

Turkish tobacco, front tlie Caucasian provinces. 


Bool sugar^ 
Cavlni c. 


Dried Reaches. 

Fecula of maize* • 

Oafs. 

Cavendish tobacco. c 1 

A* collection of sauces and coudjtnents. 
Sardflics. 1 1 

Sardflies, and roast muttoii (preserved)* 
Ra|m eakn. 

('ol lection of oil cakes. 

Tlarloy. • ' 

F^n^whitA w^cat. 9 • 

8t%olensko grits, from buckwheat* 
Barley. • • 

Wine* vinegars. 

Beet sugar. • ‘ 


ived “ pelits pois.'* 

9 


Class IV.] 


• JURY A W 4KDS— COy NOIL AND TllIZE MEDALS. 


xlv 


Nation. 


P No. in 
IChtalogue, 


United Kingdom 


Russia .... 
United Kingdom . 


United States . . 

Austria . y • * 

Van Diemen s Land 

Canada 

United Kingdom • 
Greece .... 
Netherlands . . 

Belgium*. • . • 


•• 


France 

Prussia . , . 

Van Diemen* LanUr 
Ujjfll# Kingdom > 
Prussia .... 

I 1 nited Kingdom . 
United Stales . . 

Russia .... 


1* 47 

144* 

* 70 
G9, 

138 

112 

77 

523 

^58 

GO 

47 

52 

• 71 

• 13 

159 

G5 

82 

91 

1528 

*332 

51 

21 

2«f 

32 

* 397 

51 


I 

Name or^ExmiuToit.* 


Sales, Pollard, and Co. 
SaundcrB and Gatchell 

Sheppard, A 

Sorokin, Catherine . 

St. Eticnqp, Madame D. . 


Sufton, Ja and Sons 

John, a%d Son . 


Baylor, 

Thogms, James 
l’ homos and Co. 


•TlumficzJloct-Pjot Sugar Manufactory 

*Tooth, K 

Trenholine, E? ...... * 

Truro Locqj Committee, The. . . 

Tsitsillibakor. A 

Van dcr Linden A 

Van Meries, Madame 

Yercnuteren, 4i L 

Vorcruysse, ii. and D 

'. flaM 


Violette, J. 

Wahl, F. . 

f Walker, J 

Wurriner, G • • 

Weill, C 

White, G. B 

White, M. .. 

Zilfoogar-ilcck Jskandcr-Bcck Ogli 


Objects Rewarded. 




JKnglish-made Yora cigars. 

Chicory. 

Wheat, malt, and barley, samplcs'of * 
Chicory. * , *• 

Spinach, presfefvcd I vlryinrt 
Ntked barley. * 

Malt. « 

Cavendish tobacco. 

Cavendish tobacco. . 

Beet sugar. \ . * 

Malt. ’ 

Buckwheat, and its flour. * 

Samples of corn from Cornwall, 
lioncy (llymettus). , t 

Cigars. • , 

JL^ps from Popcringhc. <* 

Tinsecd oil cake. • * 

Kape*Cftke. • 

Biscuits. • 

Potato sago. • 

Fine flour. 

Osmazone. # 

Preserved larks §nd fruits. 

English chocolate. 

Muscovado sugar. • • 

Paddy, called Chultik. 


CLASS IV. 


CQUSCII- MKI>.VIi. 


Nation. 

• j 

No. In 
Catalogue. 

. , X 

Name or ExmniTon. # • 

• • - 

Uijitcd Kingdom . . 

10(5 

w • 

•• • 

Belfast Fkix Improvement Society, 
The Royal • 

France . . . . 

215 , 

Gruux, Jean Louis (de MEuolinm^J . 

• * 

• 247 

• • • 

Gsfcnct, L. F. . 

# • • • 

• 

United Kingdom . . 

4S 

Mercer, John (Cl. xvi ii.) . . . . 

France 

• 

• 

1 KH 

• 

1 

1 

Vopelin-Difcnrre . . • . . %• • 

• t 

• • , ••• 


.^SWAl 


Objects Ife warded. 


The pfrscweriqg and successful efforts to improve 

* the iflinlity of the fibre of flax, as illustrated t>y 
flic series of specimens exhibited. » ■. 

Tlie origination, of a new and valuable quality bf 
wool} giving to the variety of Merino the best 
qualify* for combing, and piesscssing increased 
strength brilliancy, llnd fineness of fibre. 

A new and improved mode of obtaining a pure, 
inodorous, and colourless gelatine from the' 
rt*fuse parts of animals, and valuable am>divcr- 

k sified modes of applying tbc mnrfcvials, as illus- 
trated in the collection exhibit ed. 

The process of modifying tli* fibre of^cottorf l»y 
the action of caustic alkali, whereby its physi- 
cal and ahemicul (properties arc altered and , 
improved in a most remarkable manner. , 

The novel ami economical, mode of preparing 

• vegetable charcoal from the small branches ol* 
tfoes, and from gnnual plants. ' 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


Egypt .... 
Until'd Kingdom # 
France .... 
India# . . . * 

Portugal . . ■ 

India. . . . . 

Russia . . . # . 

Franco . . . 9 

Cape of Good Hope 
France . . . 
British Guiana . 
France . .* . • 
Enifgd Kingdom 
France . . . 
United Kingdom 
Austria . . . • 
India. . . . 

Belgium . . . 


49 

1050 

5.10 

99 

8 

3 

30b 

1076 

n,*6 

1078* 

130 

11 

21 

95 

"87 


Abdul, Hamid . < t . • . . 

Admns, John. . . . • ». 

Alcan dtid Limot . • . f * ,* 

Almeida, Messrs. (Singapore). . 
Angola, Th* Governor of ,(18!VI), 
Arbuthnot, Messrs. . .* . .% . 

Avdanpitnky Brflti^rs 1 . . . 

Arduin add Cianocl . . . . 

Averaeng,* Delorme, nud£y. . .< 

Bazlejr, T . 

Beauvais, C i . . 

Bee, J. F.. .®. . • . . • « 

Belleville firothc^s*. 

Borglr, S. (p. 

Besnard, Rii 
Bethel 1, J. 

Bimbaum, Jacob 
Bishop, If (Taniorc) •„ 

Bisse, LouisnSmilo 


nrouitTs*. • . . • . . 

(fct nt.) . .’.I-*. I-* 
Uolioux, and (Jontlt % . | . 


*t 




Collection of raw produce. 
Fin x. * 

. I^ilk. *, • , 

f f Collecting of Lingoa woods. 
Taculu.wood* . 

lndigtf. 

Flax. * * 

Silk, 

! jl’alm fiifrc. « 

'^Cotton. m 
Silk. • * 

Cot toy ancf woods. 

Starch, *«. 


Rice Rtiirch. 
Hemp. &c. 
Preserved wood! 
lleiypft »• 

Fixed oils. 

Oils. 


t 


«< 


xlvi 


JURY AWAJIDS-£HIZE MEf)AL. 


[Olabh IV. 


Nation. 


^ British Guiana . 
India. • . , 

United StaftB \ 
France • !*.. 


British Ggiana. . . 

France ..... 
Turkey 

New Zealand . . . 
V An Diemen's Land •. 
Prussia . . . * . . 

United Kingdom . . 

• 1 

Cape of Gtfod II 6 pc . 
India. . • . • . 

Spain 


Cup 6 of Good Hope 


Sardinia . 
France . 


Algeria . . . 

Cape of Gopd Ai >pe 
United Kingdom . 
India 


United States . . 

South Australia . 

France .... 
United Kingdom 1 
Algeria .... 
United Kingdom . 
India. . . . # . 

Belgium . 4 . c> . 

Fruncc . . . . < 

Algeria .... 
\Hn Diemen’s Land 
1 Belgium. . • • 

Ffarie* .... 
United Kingdom . 
Spain . . . • 

France . . • .« 

Tuscany . .< . . 

•France . • • . 

Mauritius . . 

Algeria . . « . 

France . . . • . 

IruUa. . ( . t. + 

Austria .... 

, Russia .... 
Untied States . 
Frussia . . . . t 

United Kingdom . 
Austria . .# . . 

Russia a . . . . . 

India. 


No. in 
Catalogue. 


Yan/Mcmen 
-ffuscmiy. . 
Prussia*. • 
•British Guitti 


s Land 


Franco*. 
Belgium . 
France . 
•India. 
Prussia . 
Austria . 


. f 

. Franco . •. . . 

Indian . . *. ", . 

Van Biemcn’s Land . 
Prussia* ... . . 

India 

• UnKed States . . vH 

^Algeria • . , . . 

.France ....*. 
Trinidad . . v* 

United 'Kingdom . . 


71, 72 

37 

1104 

#&05 


782 

•7sM 

45 & 46 
77 

. 68 

•7 

GO 

* 552 

242a 


27 
lOf « 
114 
‘ 17 
13 
105 
Jf 


301 


8(Tl 

117 

J 22 
126 

98 

1613 

38 

104. 
697 
81 
215 
• 169 
82 
177 
2 
23 
189 


• Name of Exiijihtor. 


.22 

JOG 

188 

95 

135 

io5i 

82 43 

27 
31, 32 
846 
105 
1249 

803 
73 ' 

784 

• 

103 
690 • 

ft - 


172a 


Blair, I>. . 

Blundell, Mr 

Bond, S. . . « >9 . • . . 

Boucherie, J. M 

•Boudon, I. 

IJritisli (;u Ana, The Royal Agricul- 
tural and Commercial Society of « 
Bronno-Bronski, Major Count do. . 
Broussa, Ecole dc Siriciculture, do . 

Brown, AV 

Brownrigg, — . # 

Briinncck, won O. 

Burch, Wi • . . . 

i* Burn, K. (Cl. in ) 

- Burnett, Sir W 

Busk, C. Jt | 

Butterworth, lion. Licut.-Col. . • 

Cnlderolf, J 

Canales, J 

Cape of Good Hope, The Agricultural 
Society of 

Cusissa and Sons . . , . . . 

Costello, II 

Chumpanhet-ilargeas, .1 

Chuffurt 

Clarence, It 

Olaussen, 1 * 

(’leghorn, Dr . m . 

Coykburu, Messrs. (MOorshedubad) . 
Cockerill, — .... 4 . . . 

Colegiuo, AV. and Co * . 

Colonization Assurance Corporation. 

per AV. B. V. Wood. 

Colins, }f. A. C. . . *. . . 

Cnlignnt .1. and J. (Cl. m.) . . y . 
CuAet, fun. . A . . . . f . 

Cfirtis Brothers, and Co 

Cutch,lL. lLThu'ltajahof . . . 

Davit]' and Do Boo , . 4 . . . 

•Do Goiuiny . . . * 

Do lloiftigny, G. . S . . . . 

JDenisifli, Sir w. T. 

Deemed t and Co 

Do *13 Han court . . 

Dorrio», C. . . .« 

Dotref and Co t . . , . 4 

Drifliin and Brossier 

Ducci, A *. . . . 

Dumortier, L. . . . . . . v 

Dupont, E.« . • 

Dupre tie St. IVfcmr • . . . ■ . . 

Duval, A 

Elliot, AV. (Vi/iQgapatum). . . . 

KngMmanu, S 

Kttfhonin, Government of .... 

Ewing, . 1 . II 

Fabian, C. G. . . 4 . . «. . . 

Fauntlciw. 16* and Sons . 4 . . . 

Figdor, Isimr, and St ns .... 
FilenumolF, Kosma . # . . . . 

Fischer, («. T. (gal An) 

,v r (Maria Islan^). . • • •. 

Franuwcliini, G . 

Frankehfoldy, The Koyal Flock a}*. 

GurnetL lI. T • . 

Gib&iimnd Son.* . • .* . . . *. 

OlltA Ji L. . t . • .* a • . 

Girod (de l’Aiis) It* General • % . 

Godfrey, Messi*. (Ghrtfcjepure) * T 
Graff, W. . ..a 4 * .... I 

Grntz, Stciermarlc Silkworm Bif edityge 
Association at * 

Guerift -M eneville and Koberfc . . 

Gwaljpr, H.H7 r Jjie Maharaja Boo 
• Scindio, of | • 1 

Hnaden m Copt., AVs(I . . 

ffhller**. C. . . . . . 1 

Hammond, W. P. Iiti Cm. 

Hampton, W. .1 . 

Hardy, A. ! 4 p . „ ' . 

Hnfbf^F. . V. a. 

Harris, Lord (Govcrnorf . 

Har^yon, R, and J.. . . 


• P 


. '* 
• ; • 


Objects Rewarded. 

• #• 


• * 

Cotton. r , 

Collection of wdids. t 
Cotton. s # 

Wood, preserved 
Sill^ 

Col*{^al produce. * 

Silk. 

Silk. 

Kauai gum. • 

AVoods. 

•Wool. 

Objection of dye substances. 

Cotton-feed oil. 

Preserved w oods. * 

Red ebony vriiod. 

I* Colonial produce. 

Hemp, flax, and silk. 
ftEsseutial oils. 

Cnpe produce. 

Silk. 

Gelatines. # 

Silk. # 

Cottons. • 

Shecp’s-tafi oil. 

Flax and flax cotton, process of preparing it. 
Gamboge. 

Starch. 

Affrol. •»» 

Sftirch. «. 

Collection of raw produce. 

• 

Essential oils, &c. * 

Starch. 

Collection of oils. * 

iVnuing substances. 

Raw produce. 

I*'lax. • 

Cotton oil., . 

Dyas. * 

ColleAion of raw prod*™* 

Flax. 

Silk. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Silk. t 

'Walnut-wo*'! veneers. § 


Flax. 

SilkT 

Cotton and madder. 

Silk. 

Cnttimuudoo (rcBin). 

Starch giun. 

Flax. 

Wool. 

PiiTe-ueodHi filJre and oil. 

Coll ect ioi’ of woo^s and i v ory . , 

AVo<»ls. 

1 1 err4|)- • • • t 

Indigo obtained from (( AVriglitia,” and cotton. 

VToods. •* 

Silk. 

AVool. , 

Starch, cassava. 

Silk. « 

Ilempa* 

Wool. 

OB of roses. 

Wool. 

Silkworpis, breed of. 

Silk# * 

Fixed oij. 

'AVoods. • • 

Wl»at starch. • . 

Collection orSiam produce. 

Cotton. • 

Cotton and cochineal. 

Essential oils, &c. 

Produce of Trinidad. 

CSll ibtion of Irooils. 



CtiAHB IV.] 


JUni AWARDjS— PRIZE MEDAL. 



Labuap . • . • 

Spain r • • • 

United States • I 
United Kingdom . 
United States » • 

United Kingdom . 
Van Diemen's Land 


United Slates 

India. . % 

British Guiana 
France . • 

India. . • 

Austria . •* 

United Kingdom 
Surdiida . . 

Tuscany . . 

France . . 

India. . . 


United States . 

1 Tui ted Kingdom 
India. . . . 

Viaucc . • - 

Russia . . • 


India. 


United States . 
United King* loin 
India. .* . . 


Russia ■ 


Prussia 

Franco 


United Statu . . 

Frnftce . ? . . 

Austria .... 
France .... 
Portugal. . . 

France .... 

Tuscany . * •. 

Cape of Good Hope 
, Russia .... 
Portugal .... 

Prussia .... 


New South Wales 
India. ... 
United Slates . 
India. . . . 


230 1 
*559 
28 , 
316 
14 
111 
to 120 

m 

74 Aku 
881 

• 89 
4D 
26 

1273 


172# 

172 

128 

552 

101 

117 


Ilentlg 
Hernandez, J. . • 

Hicks, George . . 

llillas, F.. # . . . 

Holmes, (L^L. . . 

Holfisapftbband Co. . 
lfoody It. V. . * . 


Van Diemen’s Land 
Spain . . . . 


Cape of Good Hope 
S]iain .... 
Unifed Kingdom - . 

Spain 

Uni ted^S tales . ... 

^irkey 

Algeria . . . 

France . . . . . 

United States • •. _ • 
Prussia . . . . # . 

Vau Diemen's Land . 
United Kingdom . . 

Austria 

France , .• . .. . 
Si 


500 

2 


34lf 

1(K) 

29 

559 

280 

330 

*» 

905 
497 
to 500 
# 576 
• 1312 
47 


83 
553 
to 578 
24 
42 


Hotclilciss, 11. G. and L. B. . . . 

Muffhogle^Dr. (Calcutta) .... 

Hughes, P. t 

Ungues, jun. . * 

Hunt ci' Dr. ^Madras) . t . • • 

llunyaqy'von Kotheley, Count Joseph 

Hutchinson and Go 

jffcquet, H. and Co 

Jaeger, IV. andd?o 

Jmne, HiancliL and Duseigneur . . 

Jardinc, 1). (Calcutta) 

Jenkins, Major F 

Mannings, C. It 

Jcypore, IT. II. the ltajah of . • . 

Jones, J. R 

%Iones, J. V 

Jones, O. and Go. (CI. m.) . • • 

JoruTlah Factory, Proprietors of . . 

Jouhen-Bonnifirc andCn. .... 
Kariwvitch, F„ • 

Kuufmann, A. * • . 

%ft»vr, W. . J . . . .• . • • 
Key, Profesror J. (Madras) . . 

Kirn her, A. M., and Co 

King, Lmma. . . .... 

Kishiugurh, II. H. the Bnjah oft . . 

lvotuh, II. II. the K%nh of . . . 

I* K oudriuffiyitFjl adonmlsky , Ifcisile .• 

1 Krnshcucnckoir 

Kiipfcr * 

Uillcr, K. II p . , . 

Lntef-Larochc, and Max-Kicharu . 

Lnx| D. . • . . 

Lcpeyre ftnd Dolbcau . • • • t . 

Larisch-Monnich, Count II . . . . 

Laxarn anil Lacroix * f . ... 

Leal, F. M. C “ 

Lec.lcrc Brothers* . .* . . . 

Fofigvre, Elizee 

Report, T. . f # . . . . . . 

Lindeuherg, J 9 • • . 

Li&insk Forest Institution. . • . 

Louie, Marquis do 


Objects Rewarded. 


Fprueo cotton. 

Wool. 

Tillandsia usnoides.” 

^Purified oils. 

Cotton. # ' 1 

Collection of jroods fdr turning. 


Woods. 


Oil of peppermint. 
Series of lacs, 8sc\ . 
Cotton. 


Uana 

Algeria _ 

New South Wales*. 
France .... 
Turkey .... 


172% 


186 

Sal 

114 

156 

371 

*37 

1356 

164 

557 

85 
• 94 
647 
202 
80 
39 
15 


Liibbnrt, K 

Liittwitz, Baron von .... 

Mac Arthur, Col 

Mackenzie Brothers (Bengal) • 

Machwd, W. W. 

MucNair, Messrs 

Mactyiir, JV. (Surdah) . 

I MacNaughten ». A, woouh. » 

yMudrid, The Cabinet Botanical Gar- 1 Collection of ^uba ^oods. 
w den of • 1 

Manuel, (.<• . • § ( • •«• • • 

Manilla, The Economical Society of 
Mnritwick M. . ? . • * •• • 

Muitincte P- • • •• • 

Maryland, The Stategftf .... 

Mighirditz Bjrzairglgu . . . i. . 


Mcrcurin, 11. J. 

Mero, C. D. •• % ^ . . • . 

Merriwoat&er, J. o. . . • • J 

Mcvissen, G. • . . r . . • • 

Milligan, J. J 

Milner; H '*• 2 

Mittrowsky, Cctent Anton von . s » 
Molines, LB . .i* • • • • * 

MonSbrt, F. • . . . • a * # 

Montreal Central Commiesioil 

Mcp'in • 

Moses, Son, and Davit* . * . j 

MottotyC.* . . - 1 

Morgue aml^fco. . . 


Essential oil. 

Vegetable fibre and woods. 
Wools. 

Vegetable fibres/ * 

H k k * 

Silk. • 

Silk. 

Assam produce. 

Silk. 

Attar of roses. 

Cotton. » » 

Cotton. 

Starcli from rice. * 
Indigo. 

Hemp. 

Flax. • 

Woods. 

Guttu percliff. • # 

Fixed oils. 


Wool. 

jflu 


iiatomisod plants, 
f ixed ml.s. • 

ColJecSm of raw produce. 
Horsehair.** * . 

Hemp. 

Woof. i 

Flax. 

Hemp. • • 

Cottony • 

»lk.‘ • * 

W oois. 

Dye colours. , 

Collection of oils, fixed and volatile. 

• * 

Hemp and Max. • • 

Wool. , 

Silk. [ 

V eatable wax. 

JSirch oil, turpentine, &c. , 

Collection of woods. » 


Wool. • 

Flax and wool. 
(Collection of wools. 
Silk. 

Cjptton. 

Indigo. 

Silk. 

Woods. * 


Colton.* 

Fibrous substances and woods. 

“ Spongio-wUine ” fabric. 

Hemp. . 

Uollectioh of produce. 

•Silk. . * . 

Oils. • 

'Essential oils. * 

Cotton. \ 

Flax. * 

Collection of raw produce. 
Collection of IriftrifAvools. 

Wools. • 

Silk. * J 
1 Silk. » 

Collection of woods. * 

. Cfltton^ad eWk. > , 

9 Tallow^ #* j 

1 Dy«s? * , 

Silk. |» . 

. i ■ . . 


xlvii 


xlviii 
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Nation. 


No. in 
Catalogue. 


Name of ExiutiiTOR. 


Objects Rkwauped. 


Spin • . 

United States 
Wurtcmbirg f 
Prussia . •• 
Turkey . . 

United States . 
British Guiana 
Ceylon . . • . 

Turkey . % . 

Algeria ■* . . 

Bavaria . . . 

Untted States f 
Ceylon . . . 

United States . 
United kingdom ' 
Netherlands i 
Austria . . . « 

France . . . 

Tuscany. . . 

United Kingdom 
Canada . . . 

United Kingdom, 
France . . . 

Spain . . . 

France . . . 

ItuK&a . , ... ‘ 

Spain . v . . 

Fiance . * . 


Prussia*. , 
India* . , 

Spain . l 
linked Kingdom 
*St. Domingo 
Austria . , 

Netherlands 
Tuscany 
Turkey .<* ., / 
United Kingdom 
United States 

Ut^tsiB . . 

Critic h Guiana 
Tunis . . 

Tndia. . . 

United Kingdom 
India . 

Franc* .* 

A ust*' u . . 

Fruncc . • ^ 

llritish Guiana 
"Now Zealand,. 
Austria . . * 

France . . 

U idled Stat 
U ifned Kingdom 
indiu. 

Tuacayy 

^Vusfria \ 

” Spain .c . . . 

# "&clglkm . . 

British G i dftna 
Belgium. .* , 




199 
178 
11 
30 < 
r» 

<104 


42/ 

201 

32 

J06< 

12 

84 

\0S0 

48 

116 

75 

84 

207 
354 
138 
163 
W2 
1464 
363 
" 34 

34 

< a 

95a 

13 

37 


Murcia, The province of . . 

Nailor, J. 

Nihil linger, Psof. , . . . 

Nordmunn, GdU. . .‘ . t . 

fNouri Moustaplm, Pasha • . 

Oswego Stfrch Factory . . 

Clutridgc, J 

Parlctt, OTIalloran, and Co. 
Paulaky, J. (Broussa) . . . 

Pclissier, C 

Pellouz, Brcntano, and Co. . 
Perkins aiyl BroSvn . . . 

I Pieris, T. A . 

Pope, J 


Prins, C./\ 
Oueriui, Giovanni 


M 


19 
1 72r 
& 320i> 
135 

33 to 35 


Kamborillet, National Shcepfold of 
Kavagli, 1 » 

It CD, K 

Reed u’rl Moakins ..... 

Jtchow, *1. G union 

Regard Brothers 

Key and Co % ...... 

Richer, F. ........ 

llier, Peter 

ltipalda, Count . . . . . . . 

Kntixcl, F ' » 

Kuas and Co. p • • . . . . 

iRiCjS, L. • . . . . • . 

.Kiifin, Alfred A 

Sain to, Messrs. (Calcutta). . . 

Saragossa, liic Agricultural Board of 
Saunders, W. W. . c. . i . 

Schoinbiirgk. Sir It. . . . y 

ScAfniberg yunuSpinning-mill I 
Sciiiii.cveld ami Wester baan . . 

. «coti Brothers * 9 

Scot t. • , (Shcmlun, Mount Lebanon) 

Seolf, K. and Co. . 4 * 

Se.y>rwk, W. . . (l . . . 


Prussia 

Austria 

France 

India 

HussWi 


f 


f.S 

382 

103 

1495 


2 U 
l2l 


209 

107 

73 

489 

103 

114 

113 

102 * 

333 

8 i \ 

1528 

-a 

109 


SemonotV, J. and tfnleveff . . 

Shier, P « . f 

Sidi A^ahrnoud Behead . . 

Smitk, Captain (Assam) . . 

Smith and Son . . . ; . 

Speed* 1 , Messrs. . ». . . . 

Kteinbach, J. J 

Steinlaickf A. . • • 2 • 

St. Ubery 

Stutchlmry, .US 

Too Nui 

Taudler, Stefan , 

Teissier du Cros, U. and K. . . , 

Thomson, Ucv. Z . 

Tucker, U. G. (01. pi.) . « . . . 

Tulloeh. Uievt.-( Jolonel (Commissary- 
Gcneral *if Madras). 

Tusnyiy, Koyal Teclp«oK>gical Insti- 
ls tutv of c * 

fllersdorf, Flax Betting Establish* 
i.. nt. # « 

Vulcnwa, The Agricultural Boari^of 

Vimbogajrt, J. U . 

Vits der 6 on N otscl^r; A. I). . 9 . 

Vaii (fceteruyen, «. 

Van ftiet. P.\ » . s, 

yait AJ iclo, J..B. . 

Verbcark, P. J. 

Verholst. F. *. , 

Werth, A., and Cb. 

Verst Brothers . 

Violettc, J. lh A1 

| ViziUnagram, 11.11. Thl jtajiih of 
Volkhonsky, “ ‘ f 


t, 

f 


Silkworm gut aud tumbler. 

Cotton. *» 

Collection of woods. f * • 

Wool. 

Sil£ 

Starch. « r 

Collection of woods. 

Oils, 

Silk. ‘ ^ 

Cottons. r 

Silk. * r 

1 W r ool. 

Collection of oils and gums. 

tottoin 

Flax. 

Potato starch. 

Silk. 

Wool. 

^ilk. 

Collection of resins. ; 

Haul woods. < * 

Wool. 

Silk. 

Silk. 

Wool. 

Silk. 

tlleinp. 

Flax. 

Silk. 

Vjirchcs. *. 
iCax, 

C*)eoa-imt oil. 

ColU‘Ct»*>n cf produce. 

Collodion of woods. c 
Collection of produce. 

Hemp. <■ 1 

8tafch. 

Silk. 

Silk. «; 

('ollectioi^pi woods. 

Ci^tons. i 
€ 

Bristles, &c. 

Starch (cassava). 

Collection of mltivc produce. * 

M unjeet.. 

Uichen ami cudbear. 

Starch. a 

Starches 4 4 

Safhples of oil. 

Collection of woods, &c. 

Woods aud oil. 

Collection of woods and flax. 

Wood fibre. 

Silk. 

Woods. 

British gibn. 1 

Fixed oijs, and collection of woods. 

Collection oftfA^ods. £ 

^lax, &o. % 

Collection of raw pi^duco. 

Flux and hemp. 

Cotton, c 
Starch, ' 

Hemp. 

Flax. 

Flux. 


* aw: : 

n>, 11.11. T)i« iljijtt 
y, Triite . . . 


Ceylon 

• Inal* * 

Western Africa ^ , 

United Kingdom . . 

Van Diemen’s . 


•4331 . 
c 1 
•h»6 
91-93 


Watson, — ( 
Weblr, L. (Jfava)f 
Wolcklr, A.*C. \ 
W.ajon, W. | 
While." " 


:t 


pidcs, — , (Ijloborf' Tojyn) . 


W besides. 


bteto Starch. 

Silks. 

Charcoal. 

Fixed oils, 
liemp and starch. s 

#3ilk. C •. 
Vegetable fibre. • 
Potato starch. 

Oils, &c f \ 

Fla*. 

(fcdfectiou ofnvoods. 


[Class IV. 



Class IV.] 


• JURY -AWARDS — PRIZE MEDAL — HONOURABLE MENTION* 


<, ‘ • f> 

Nation. 

No. in 
Catalogue. 

-- . 

1 , , 

Name of Exhibitor. ( 

t 1 “ * .. 

India. . . ! f 

% “ 

Wight, Dr .• 

• 

United Kingdom .. •» 

.47 

42 

*Wood and Bedford. (Cl. ii.). • • 

Wright, fc L. W. and Co. . . § . • . 

China 

- 

» Yun Kee (of Shanghae) . 

TuBcany. . f . . 

• 

49 

• 

Zavqgli, P. « • ....... 

•- - v - 


, Objects ReeXrded. 


Collection of yaiious specim 
woods. 

Lichens and dyes. 

F lax, and Chino-gross. 

silk! ’ ‘ ' 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Russia 


France . ... . 

Vast Diemen's Land 
United Kingdom . 
Spain .... 
Algeria . 




^France 




94 

$ 

9tf 

151 

47 


ir& 


Abdourzo-Merapi Ogll 

Abramnflf, J, , . . . . . • . 
AffourtiLG.li. 

Akers, Eieut., R.E 

If-R. H. Prince Aflbgrt . . . . 

.Alcaide, M. G 

Algiers, Commission of Woods and 
Forests. m 

Algiers, Delegate of ...*.. 


i;anaaa . . 

Pork'4^ . . 

! % 

1UU 

402 


to 464 1 

— 


473 
t» 477 

Spain . . . 
China . . . 


164 

France . . . 


12 

Russia . . . 

• • 

86 

— — 


96 

Austria . . . 


45A 

France . . . 


17 

Bahamas . . 


— 

India. . " , , 


<! _ 

France . . . 


410. 



41 * 

Canada . . . 

Portugal . .• 


70 

458,495a! 

509,50.1a] 

Prussia . . . 


471 J 

United State* . 
AlgeWft . . . 

• • 

iSI ! 

g | 

France . . . 

• • 

7G0* 

— 


1548 

Spain . . . 

• 

1J2a 

Rome . . . 


6 

United Kingdom 

• • 

a 1 

Russia . . . ( 


#248 

Austria . . . 

• 1 

143 

Belgium. . . 

a a 

93 

^United States . 


131 

France . . . 


1091 

United Kingdom 

• e 

00 

Algeria . . . 

* • 

9 

France . . . 

a a 

376 

. - 


429 

Belgium . . . 

a • 

73 

Rome . . . . 

a • 

38 . 

Prussia . . . 

• a 

38 

Sardinia . • . 


45 

jFrance . • . 


774 

Austria . ... 


_ 

^China . . .’ 

?’ United Kingdom 

a • 


a • 


. Portugal. . . 
Unitec, Kingdom 

• s 

■ 0* 

620 

23 

— — . 


123 

United States, . 


4 

Fntncc . . . 


38 

Prussia . . . 

i 

559 

Canada . . . 


* 128 

British Guiana . 

"o * >i 

; r 


Trinidad • . 


Prussia . . ,. 


827* 

Van Diemen’s Land . 

22 

France . . . 


81 a 

United Kingdom 


G5 

Sardinia. . . 
Franos . . q 

• a 

22 

1136. 

New Zealand . 
Tuscany. . . 

a a 

26 

50 

46 

United 'Kingdom • . 


Alicon,!!. 


Jllon, J 

Almeida, Praenca ...... 

Almeida, Silva, and Co 

• 

Almcria, The Province of. . . . 

Astell and Co. ' • . . . . . . 

Augan, M * . 

Bubuietl' Arukel . .... V • 

Lnbarikin, M . . . . . j. • . 

dBochrirh, J. . ' . . ~ 

liahuet, A • . . . . 

ttairibs, F., and Co.. (Nassau). • • 

Balfour, Major (Madras)'. . 7 . 

Burrul, C 

Torres Brotjierg ....... 

Bastion, M 

BuUilha, F. 11 

# o i 

Beek»r, F. A., Sapp, and Co. • . . 

Bol?E.B. J ..... a . 

Bones. Mils M ^ 

Benouvillc, Mir dame ..... 
Bernovillc, Lasponnier, flndChencst., 

Bcrenguer, J. B • . 

Beret ta, Daniole .... . # . . . 

Bcvington and Son (Cl. xvi". . 
Bozr#ukavnikofFSokalotr, A. • .• 

Bienerft D. and Sen . . . . 

vniet, ii.. rT • 

Blakeslce, J.. ....... 

Blcuze, H. ...... . 

Blyth, Hamilton, and Blytli . . 

Borde, J. . . . . . . . . 

Bouxwiller Mining Company, The 

Bonn&l, V. and Co 

BttckAi, II. afld Co. . . 

Bolguir, e** 

Bolzani, A., M 

Jhftzonp, J... . . • . . 

Bouosse, Lebel, and Co. . . . . • .j 

Bozzoni Brothers 

Braine, Charles Joseph. «. . . * 

Brcadalbane. Marquis of . . . 

Bretes. M. F. . . .V. . . . 

Brothtrton and Co. . • . . . *. , 

Brown and Poison (Cl. ii$. . * 

Brown, P. A. 

Bruneaux and#Son ...... 

Bninger, A. . . . ' * . f 

Brunsden and Shilton . % . .* 

Buchanan, A 

Burnett, T. V. C. . . . 0 . . tl 

Burre and Kbster ...... ,)St/roh. 

Button, V . •! Tannin 


Native cotton. 

Cashmere hair. 

Silk. 

Woods. \ 

Cashmere wool. • 
Cqchjfieal. 

Corks. . • 

Vegetable fibres. 

Albumen from eggs. 

Tanning substances. 

Olive oils. 

Olive oil. 

‘ • 

Olive oil. 

Silk. 

Gum. 

Madder. 

Flax. 

Amadou. . 1 

Silt. 

Collection of woods and sponges. 
Collection of woods. * 

Silk. r ; 

j Silk. # 

Flax. i 

Gum copal, oils, and orclu \a. 

Amadou. > J > 

Woods. * *i 
Crittons. * * 

Silk. . 

Wool. • 

Cochineal. 

Silk. • 

Tanning subatanceu. • 

Prepared horsehair. 

Wood. 

Glue* 

Wool. 

Starch. 

Feathers. 

Oils. 

Glue. 

Silk. 1 

Starch. 

Silk. 

Silk. * # 

Silk. * 

Gelatine. ^ % 

M\k. / 

Bilk. * 

Woods. » 

White wax. 

>Oils. • 

Starch. » 

Wftol. • 

Wool. * # 

Flax. / 

Starch. _ • 

t Woods. 

Cedrela wood. 




Cabrit and Roux • 

Cohn, D. (Qaxvn.^ •* 

Calf!, X • . t ^ . .s §. 

Curi&re, F. . * J. . 

Canutes, J • . • . 

Cosycboinl, C. F.. a * • jk» 
Cator, Nelson, and Co. , T. •. 

• * 9 

• i 


„ Tanning eu6stancg».j 
. 1 Silk. • 

t J Animal Black. .* j 
91 Is and linseed cake. 
Silk. * . 

Flax. * . ^ s 

Ik. , a * 

aiMlidinp. »• 


V 





JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


[Clam IV. 


No. In I 
Catalogue.! 


Name of Kj 


C i 

Objects Hewakded. 


Spain . . 

United States 
Wurtemburg ' 
Prussia . *. 
Turkey . 
United SJates 
British uuiaua 
Ceylon . . • 

Turkey . „ 
Algeria .* . 
Bavaria . . 

United State 1 . 
Ceylon . 
United fttabom 
United fcinf 
Nethcrlnifcft . 
Austria , . p 
France igdom 
Tuscany . . 

U u(ted * 

Canada . . 

Uni ted.ingdom 
Fniuc.Qth Waloa 
Spain . . . 

Fraud. . 

Itusf i . i 
Kpab . . / . 

F*&J.* . \ . 


of Good* Hope 

&-.L- ■ 

SjpugaU-' . . . 

«Since • • i . 

Ain 

?iscany. . . . 

jlginm . . .. . 


Nktihci lunds 

^pkinj. . . 

Portugal. . 
Portugal. , 


United Kingdom . 
Van Diemen’s Land 
Ufiitod Staten . (. 
'“’'Mtussia .... 
« Spin . . . , 

Lurtcd Kingdom . 
Belgium . . . r 

United Kingdom . 
British Guiana . . 

Cape #f Good Hopp 
Frances .• .• . 

# Un]ted States •. • 

• * Prussia .... 

JDanadk .... 
• p’unn . . . • 

KJnite4 Kingdom . 


• /Unites! States 
/Prussia * .* 


I Van Diemen’s Land 
f India. . P . J 
Fxakce i . . / 

British Guiafta . . 
Pruftria . / . . 
British Guiana . . 

Spain* . . . . 

Portugal. . . . 

United States . • 

1 Portugal. . 1 I*. 


I Cats and Co 

Cawood, J. £ 

> Cento, The CJf unbor of Commore 
^ Chalmers, * .f . • . 

jChapmon, J. JEr. . . . # c . . 

Cliuinpoisepu, N 

Chcesuborough, W. (Cl. xh. & xv 
ClarKv, Morgan, and Co. . . . 

! Clusgou, J 

, ('laude, Louis ...... 

* Coignet and Son 

! Collinson, Kcv. 4 

Colvin, J.B * . • 

1 , Conrad, W / . . 


70# Cooney, C 

Il8 Cootois, Government of . 

Coplestoife, £. (Mangalore), 
165 Cordova, Province of . . 

136 Cross, ». . . . . . . 

4-70 Darras, P. . . . . . 

169 Darvieu, Vulmale, and Co. 

46 Davitti, L 

118 Dawson and Morris. • .. 

•S Day, J. and W 

92 Debbaudl-Delacroix . . 


Dcbbaudt-Delacroix 
Do Farrobo, Count . 


Hoifeehair. 
Elephants’ tusfy. 

Vegetable wax. 
Collection of wofods. 
Silk. . 
Colfostion of wools. 
Flux. ' 

Woods. * 

Oil. 

Gelatines. / 
r Flax. 

Woods. 

Oils. 

Starch. 

Woods. , 

Oils. 

Oils. 




lJelgidn, 19. . ' 

Del la Hi pa. L 

Do Mevius, (!. «r. . . . 

De Better, A. . . «. . 

De Coninck, A 

, D«£ra&ve-DgJfortcrie *. . . 

De Hnan, A.. . « . . . . 


Do la Sugra, 11. . . 

D£Lbs Heras, P. t . 
De Lifcharcs, Counif 


,34 Do Lutzow . . 

1178 Deluuze, A. • 

142 l^pllattre and Son . * 

• 50 De Pass, A <• • . . 

1466 •DcKuolz 

496 IV Enfert Brothers . . . f . . 

478 D’ Albuquerque, Mcllo, J 

& 479 q * 

757 Dq3anhelats, L / . 

' ' 231 Delgidn, D. . C 

38 Delia llipa. 1 

86 Do Mevius. C. * < 

111 De Botter, A. • • a • • • 

112 ( De Coninck, A 

90 , 1) efc r a & vu - Dcdfortcrie « 

9 De Hnon, A.. , 

15? Do la Sugra, It A . . 

161 • D£ Las Heras, T. t . . . . . 

483 De Lifcharcs, Counif . • • • . 

& 484 * . . • 

6tt0, 461, Cathciros Menczcs, J. L, . . . 

& 466 • • 

40o De Maudo * . ^ • a . « 

617 De Curvntho, M. L 

138 Dillon, ViBcomnt 

19 Dixon, J 

i 139 Dix, E. It «... 

• 95 DjfHjivadze. Prince Niko .... 

1 172 Dicz de ltibera, A 

j 32 Dodge. Mrs. Catherine • • • . 

68 Docquir ami Purys .i. . . a . . . 

125 Dufuvii/e, V r « . . . 

•* Duggin, T.15. . 

47 Dund»leton, II. . .*•%* . . . . 

■ 150 \ Dussol . • t • c "• 

*21 tDominick, G. . ^ . 

32 Eckurdstcin, Heron. . . % . . 

74 Egan^J. . 

137 Elhnge Aly Elmqjboor. . . . 

61 Erfgl ish’s Patent ^am^hine Comp&ny, 

mi < T? i. . 


Es^vant Brothers . . 

•Emo^y, T. . .t. 

Eipeuichleld, L.. * •. . 

E listen and Milligan . 
Elliot, W. (VizOgap&tam) 


i - Elliot, W. (Vi 
I 1217 Faiijpm, H. - 
93 & 94 Fauf’et, T. y 
! 5ft « Pudikw, H. . 

| *163 rtultii'ion, W.. 
ml zaJL m 


jJ.mj^cglWv.Marq, 

<• . q 


Silk. 

Silk. * 

Gelatine and glue. 

Woods. * 

Cabbage oil. r 
Olive oil. # • 

Saffron. 

Silk. 

Wool. 

Iftiano. 

Oils. e 

Gelatines. 

Olive oil. * 

c 

Silk. a . 

gag- (rabbits).® 

silk! 

Silk, <■ 

Silk. f 

Flax. ^ , 

Itap^oil. t 

Textile fibres from Cuba. 

Flax. 

Olive oil. * 

Olive oil. 

Olive off. * 

Wmte wax. 

Woods. 

Flax. 

Flax, hemp, and guano. 
Native cotton. 

Hemp and oil. _ 

Silk. 

l*Wto Bthreh. 

Gelatine. i 
ltcsin and woods. 

Wqods., * t 
Silk. 

fEard oil. • 

Wools. 

Woods. c 

Tanning substances. 

Kcsins affd oil of turpentine.^ 

Glue. , 

Iiard oil. 

Potato storoh. f 

.Woods. 

« C Election of woods. 

Silk. 

WoodcL 
Horsehair, Sec. 

Cottons. « • 

ONve oil. 
tf)rchill£ *. 

Bleached shell-la* 
jFlax. 

< Starch from Evoro. 
lOMve oil and wax. 


I 


•• 


Class IV.] 


• JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


No» in 

Catalogue. % 


Naur of Exhibitor. 


Objects Rewarded. 

• * 


[ Canada § . . . . 

* Francd . • • 

Prussia .... 

; Spain . . . • 

' Switzerland • ■ . « . 
New Zealand . . 

Uniftd States . . 

Van Piemen's Land 
NewBouth Wales . 
Saxony . . • 

Russia . , 

Portugal. . . . 

Sardinia. . . . 

United Kingdom . 

. Russia .... 
United Kingdom . 
Von Diemen's Land 
Bermuda . . • 

Canada . . . .* 

United States . . 

Russia . . . 

Burdinlv • • 

South Australia . 
f Algeria . . 

Lj/uiia 


Belgium . . 

United Kingdom 


Canada . 
Bavaria . 
France . 
Prussia . 
Portugal* 


United States . . 

Prussia , . . 

India 

Spain 

V an Demon's Hand 
» Society Islands. • 
Prance .... 


Sardinia . . . . • 

Russia .... 
United Kingdom , 
h Canada . . . .• 

[ United Kingdom . 

New Zealand . . 

! SHedcu and Norway 


Prussia . . 

. Russia . 

- United States 
Russia . . 

Prussia . . 


f Franco . 

Russia . 
* Tuscany . 

Russia . 
£ France . 
\ PorlMgal 


.pigium. . . . 
Prussia .... 
New South Wales . 
France .... 
China . . , # , 

United Kingdom . 
Van Diemen's Land 
Prussia . . . . 

' India 

United Kingdom . 


Fisher, J. ... 
JHeury, J. F.. . . 

' Flockcnhaus and Co. 
Flores, Calderon, and < 

kX’ T J-: : 

Frank, F. . . . * 

Frecrnuq, Rev. E. . 
Francis, W. . . . 

Gatesclimann, W. # . 
Gnmaloy, T. . . 

Gonsalves, Genoveva 
Girardi Brothqrs . 
Gillow an€ Co. . . . 

Gigolo Sbkhvili . t 
(ilffcs, G. M. (Cl. iii.) 
Grant, J. . . . # . 

Gray,-— .... 
Grice, F. . . .•#. 

Goddard, L. . . . 

Grtt-igoretzk, Form of 
j Cuizo, M. ... 


Hidlct, R., and Sons 
I llcuoche, — ..*.... 

IlnmiltAn, R. N 

11 annoy. Major « . . . . 

; JIansottc DelU./e, II. G. . \ 

I nteul and Sons 

| Hc.alcrson, It. . . . .* 

llensor, .1. . . . % . • 

i Hensi eli, J 

1 Iif-rv<B Brothers 

; IKy . 

Uolbcche, M 

• • 

Holbrook and Stanley . . . 

HoAig, C. E. . .’ . . . 

Horsley, W. B. (Palameottah) 
Huelva, Tlie Province of . .* 

I luesc a. The Province of . . 

Hull, Hugh* 

•Hurt ell, M 

Humbert and Co. . . •. % 


i>4 

! nu 

I HO 

1 7‘1 

76 
1624 
• 26 
453 
& 454 
208 
722 
208 

1116, 226 
158 
20# 


Imperii tori Brothers 
Ivfinofl*, P. . . .* 


Jennings, 11. C. (Cl. i^) 
Jctu, (7. A. . . • . 

Jewcsbnry an^ Co. . • . 

Johnson, J 

Johansson, J. . . * 


KUzewsktf .... 
Kerim Zjlghim Ogli 
*Ketteri<t|jD, F. O. . . 

Koriakin and Mougikoff 
Kramsta^C. (J. and Sons 

Kruse, at. T 

Konogs and Bucklers . 
Kuhlmaifn Brothers . 


Ladighin, Moduvqp , 
Ldfnbruschini, 11. , 


Ldfnbruschini, 11, 
Lapshin, John . 
Loportc and Son 
Larcho%J. . . 


Larkins, T."W. . . . , 

Laroquc Brothers andgflRx 
Leal, II. .. € ...* 

Leblcis, 11 

Leclercq, W. . • .' .• s 
Leclercq, F. . « . . 

Lehmann, 11 

Lcarraontjk, T. . , . . 

Lepaisant, L., . • . 

.'Lindsay . ... . ... 

Lippert, D. . . « • . 
c Lipscombe, F. .• . • 
Llpski, J., von • • . 

Lodi, J * 

Long,* J. ^ 

Long and Reyaol^s. • 


. Woods. 

. Turpentine. 

. Vital. 

. Turpentine. 

. Silk. 

. Wood!. 

. ! Lard oil. « 

. Woods. 

. Woods. 

. Flax. 

. Wool. 

. Dried ferns. 

. Oils. 

. Woods. 

. Wool. 

. Gelatines. 

. Worn. 

. Starch. • 

. Flax. 

. W lialchonc. 

. Wool and flax. 

. Wax. 

. Olivg oil. 

. I Cottons. 

. i Volatile oil. 

. Raw produce. 

. Glue. 

. Feutlicrs. 

. ! Wool. • 

. ■ Woods. 

. 1 Woods 
. I Gelatines. 

. | Wool. 

. I Sturoh. \ 

. 1 f.ard oil. 

. *■ Flax. 

. Oils. 

• Cochineal aAl wools. 

. Flax and athqj fibres. 
. I Wo<*is. • • 

. f Fibrous substances. m 
. Gelatines. • 

. Silk. . 

. Prepared hor^jfhair. 

» Standi. 

. Fixed oils (porpoise). 
.• Cochineal. 

. Woods. 

. FlaV 


quemot 


Silk. - 

Madder. 

Corn-husk fibred 
Bristles. 

Starch. 

Starch. * • 

Flax. 

^Prepared clfhrcoal. 
Panthers. ' 

Silk. # 

Feathers. . 

Wool.* 

Olive oil. • 

1 Cotton (Sod Jsl&ml). 
Wqpl. • 

Silk. 

1 Stdl-ches. 

Gelatines. * 

Flax. «» 


« larch. • f 

ilk. * m • 
|Dqllection df wools, 
flax. 0 * 

gVooh* I #1 

ITdl lection of nw produsi 
Woods, IH&J « 

Pyes. » 


Ui . 


JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Nation, 


No. In 
|Cat|loguc. 


United Kingdom 
Prussia . . . 

Canada *. r . . 


India. . . 

West Africa . 
Unituu Kingdom ■ 


New Zealand . . 

India. . 

Gape of Good Hope 
Algeria . . \ . 

Franco .... 
Austrifl. . , f . . 
Sardinia .... 
Austria .... 
Russia . . . , . 

India 


Sardinia. . >. . 

United Kingdom . 
New South Wales . 
New Zealand . •' 

Russia . . . . 


United Kingdom • 
V ail V TV omen’s Land 
Capcfcof Good Hope 
Spain . . . 

TiAcany. . . . 

Spain .... 


Mccklenburg-ticliwcrin 

India 

France 

Van JXemcn's Lana . 
United Kingdom,. . . 

Russia 

United Kingdom . . 


ft-nneo . . 

India . . 

Prussia • . 

India • . ( 

Tuscany^ .< 
Denmark* . 
T^iscany . . 

Portugal.. • 

Canada . « 

V 1 

United States 
France . . 


Austria . . . 

United Jtiiigdoin 
Greece 


117 
a36 
144 
1 M 


68 
101 
54 
. *5 


1 

35 
» 3 ±2 
102 
15 
77 
81 

144 

31 

127 

19 

12G‘ 

no 

• 125a 
18 
. 44 
150 
45* 
225 
167 
6 

1363 

933 

237 

ur 

127 

20 
. *7 
537 

551 

31 

44 

33 

530, 531 
k 532 

76 

77 
235 
1381 


( 


Name or Exhibitor. 
r 


r* 


Objects Rewarded. 


Unjtai Kingdom 
feed ^States . 


Uni 


JT#scany. 
Ttussift . 
Algiers . 
Pftrtugal 


'Pusoany® . * 
France . . . 

British iiui&nt* 
Canada . • J. 
.Franco 4 . . . 
•Prussia-. * . 


United Klngd5m . 
Malta . . « . 

Russia . . # . 

Van Diemen’s Land 
Franco . * . . Jo.' 

United States . , \ 

'Barbados .«* . . 


• <308 

4 

*144 
% 94 
1422* 


London Dfuggists (Cl. n.) . • 

Loosen, J. G 

Mackay and Co. «... . . . 

MeFurlane, Ik. • . . t. . • 

McDowell, — 

McWilLitm, Dr 

Marshall, J. (Cl. ii.) . . . . a 

Murshall, 13. S. (Cl. xxiit.) . . 

Mason, G 

MncvayjJ 

Mayne, I). (Cuddapah) . . . 

Maitland, Cafltuin (Madras) . • 

Maitland Mines. . ... • • 

Maflre, K. F , . 

Malingie, — < 

Malvitpix, C. T 

Mnncu, lo Chevalier Simone . • 

Mutk'uzzi, G. B 

Marimanoff and Armakoona . . 

Morquart, Captain 

Matcsang, U 

Mesina, S 

Miller, D. and W. (Cl/ in.) . . 

Mitchell,. Colonel Sir T. . . . 

Mitford. (J. M." 

Mirza, A khoondoff, Shah * . . 

Milokroshetchnoi, K 

Muller, F . . 

Murray, W. . • 

Moravian Mission at Gnathendnl 
Mernn, K. ..... -C • 

Mordini, C. G 

Montoro t % 

Monlesinos, C. S. «, • » • . . 

Meyer, M 

Meppen, F, P. (Mysore) • .* . . 

Mourgue and Botisquct .... 

Moussilac-Amapd, — 

Moses, S. . t 

Murray, Sir W. .* 

Narishkin, L. K. 

N wton, v J. H. ...... . 

Nightingale, \v . and C 

Nogarede, J. ■ . . . 

Ogilvie, Captain (Masulipatam) . . 

(Herdissen, P 

Onslow, A. P. (Ganjaib) . . • 

Orsetti, C. T 

Owen : Joseph 

PacinL D. . . . c. • . • . 
Palmolla, Duke dc . . f . . . . 

Parisault, .T 

Parisault, F 

Parker and Brown 

Paturlc-Lupin, Seydoux, Sieber, and 
Co. 

Panna and Alexis 

Paiu^ngUa and Caseila vCl. xxni.) . 

Pavlidcs, B, , 1 , t 

I ect, T. . 

PAl f B.J.« 

Peters, T. C. • ? . . 

Pi*trurci, (3 

Philibert, L. and F. . . . . 

Piglia, J. . • . •• . • « a • 

Pinto, J. B. . \. . ... . . . 

Pidl) Bajto, J. F. ....... 

Pi®, Count G. • • • 

Pltoux, V. •" t . •«• • • • 

Pontifcx, G. . . . . • a®.*. 

eArcndorgasf, J. . . . . . rt . t 

PradieriJ. j .’ . * . . • • . 

* Prussian Royal Homo Depot (Ti£p- 
tow on tba Regal* • 

Hickridge, f .• . 

Pulis, G..§ 1 # 4 
♦Popuff, AleaJmder # 

CAiiimt— |. •. | 
uoher, t. 


Gums and resins. 
Glue. 4 
Silk, r 
Gelatines. 

Teak wood. 

1 

Dyes. « 
Goldbeater's skin. 
Flax. * f 
Tanning si£>staiicos. 
Collection of woods. 
Collection of woods. 
k Coral. 

Oils* • 

Wool. 

]^>e oil. • 

Silk.' 

Gelatines, &c. 
Woods. * 

Madder. 

Olive oil. 

Starch. • 

Flax. 

Kanri gurdf 
Wool, c 
Flax. 

Gelatine and glue. 
Starch, &c. 

Woods. 

Cochineal'. 

Silk. 

Wools. 

Olive oil. 

Charcoal. 

Cottons. 

Silk. 

Wood*. 

Whalebone. 

Woods. 

Wool.' 

floods (seasoned'. 
Feathers. z 
Silk. 

Collection of woods. 
Flax. 

Collection of woodB. 
Oils. • 


i. 


f 


aVner, Mi 
- Jj lieadc, A. * 


ljun. 

* .< 


v I' 


Oils. 

Oils. 

llcrap. 

Woods. 

Woods. 

Wool. 

Wool. % 

Wool^ 

lied coral. 1 

JSST' 

Woods. 

Wool. V 
Silk. 

Wool. s 

Madder. 

Olive oil. 

• 

Animal charcoal. 
Silks. 

Gelatine. , 

Woods. 

Gums. &c. 

Silk. 

W$ol. 

Goldbeater's skill. 
CotHors, silks. •» 
Feathers, &c. 
Collection of woods. 
Animal charcoal. 
Cottoni 

Samples of cotton. 


[Class IV- 



Class IV.] 


JURY AWARDS — HONOURABLE MENTION. 


liii 


Nation. 



Russia 
Tuscan^ . . . « 

France .... 
India . . • • 

United Kingdom • 
Cape of Good Hope 
France .... 
New Zealand • . 
Knqpia • . • . 

Prussia . . «. * 

Van Diemen’s Land 
France . • . 


Prussia . 

Austria . 

Tuscany, 

Kussia . 

United King 
France 

• United Kingdom 

Tuscapv^ . . 

, Prussia . . . , 

* 'Portugal. . . . 

Kussia .... 
Prussia .... 
Austria .... 
Cape of Good Hope 
Belgium. . . . 

Austria .... 


Spain .... 
China .... 
United States . . 

SaxdJifla .... 
New Zealand . . 

Van Diemen’s Land 
Netherlands t • 
Saxony .... 
Tunis .... 

ITjiifbd Kingdom . 

South Australia § . 
Belgium . . # . 
Austria .... 
Sweden .... 
United Kingdom ^ 

1 n dm .... 
Ope of Good Hope 
Saxony .... 
1 russm .... 
Persia .... 
Bahamas . . . 

India 

Kussia .... 
United Kingdom . 
France .... 
United Kiugdoxn » 
New Zealand . . 
France .... 


Spain .... 
United States • • 
United Kingdom • 
Bermuda . . « 
Prussia .... 
Spain 

Cape of Good Hopo* 
Franco .... 


Spain 


France . . 
Netherlands 


Kussia . . , 
Belgium. . • , 


Russia . 
Belgium . 


Rebroff, A. 

• 69 Reifaelli.P., and Son 
1480 Reidon, £ 

- • Reynolds, •Captain . . . 

125 Reekitt and Son (Cl. in.) . 

- Reitz, Bfetla, and Co. . . 

. 987 luvaud, G. . . . 

4 Robertson, J 

71 Roterman.C. * . • . 

28 Rothschild, Baron S. Von . 

293 Rout, W. . ... . . . 

1446 Roock, L 

*461 Royer, J.C.*A * 

337 Khmer, C. . . ; . . 

98 Ifcotsch and Rcicncl. . . 

32 Ruschi Brothers. • . • 

140 Kayko, N. . 4 . . . 

76 Sadler, I. . ... . . . 

1470 Sombuc, P. . •. . . . 

21a Samuels, D 

51 Savi, Professor P. . . . 

34 s Saracini, Chevalier A. . . , 

443 * Saucken, A. von .... 

538 Hu Mogueira, A 

* 128 Soilless Trikatenj N. N. • 

33 Schwerin, Count von . . 

72 Scholu. A. , • . * 

37 VSearignt, J 

10 |Veghers, B. • • • • 

Senigagliu afld Curminati . • 
Sec chi, Francesco 


110 

78 

81 

171 


197 

25. 

14 

295 

20 

1 

73, 75 
150*151 
€26. 
154 

97 
87 
» • . 
119 


3 

4 
23 


119 

5% 

699 
41 , 
28 
1498 
210 


21 

98 

142 

32 

1519 

1520 
162 

1526 
• 15 
J7 
122 
52* 
84 
74 
30 
108 


Seville, The Province of . 
Shanghae, The Consul at A 

Sibley, S ■ . 

LSiuiguglia Brothers. . . 

f Smith, J.' A. ...... 

Smith, Lieutenant . . . 

Smits, P 

Sommer, Charles . ♦ . , 

Soljonuu, Kssaddy . . . 


Shand aifh Muckart (Cl. in.) 
Stenhouse, A. (Cl. lij.]^ . 

L Stevens and Thompson . 
p Strnbbc and Bney . . . 

Steiner, (L, and $onf . * # 

Sweden, 1J. M. the Queen of 
Swinburne, T. C. u*d G. . 


Tan Kim Seng . . . 

Thalwitzcr, M. . . .• 

Tliieinc-Widtmarktcr and Piischel 

Timer, A. P 

Thompson .... 
Thompson, J. T. . . 

Thompson, Messrs. (Calcutta) 
Titij®, Government of . r 
Tilled Lieutenant . . t. 

Tordeux 

’ft’onL E. V 

Tyrrell ...... 

Uferasson de Mbntlegu, J. A. 

' Trenor, T • . 

Truesdale, Jacobs, and Co. 
Tucker, E. (Cl. ni.T." . . 
Tucfer, R. and Co. ! . . 

11 ech trite, von L. . 

Valeoma, F. A. . ., . • 

Valladolid, Province 4 >f . 

Van Breda, D. J, . . i, 
Verdetand Cq. ^ . .• . 

Vezon Brothers , t . . 

Yillars, J. B. \ . . « 

Villars, Don 1 

Vincent, J 

Visser, Nolet, add Co. . % 

Visser A E.a . 7 

YaSsnf. . -•. . . • 

Van den Abeele, L. . . . 

Vondcrstraeten, F. . . . 

Vgh Bunnen, Madame**. ! 
Verdan anJCo.. . 

Verstroeten, A . . . . 




Objects Rewarded a 


SKk. 

Specimens of coral. 

|flk. 

vegetable fibre.* _ 

Starch. . # .• ^ 

Wool. * # 

Wool. • 

Flax. 

Starch. 

Wool. * 

Wax. 

Silk. 

Gelatines. 

Oil. t 

Woods, teaslcs. 

Cochi nfal. 

Silk. 

Woods. 

Silk. 

Oils. 

Wool. 

(’at ton. 

\N ool. 

Wool 

Silk. * 

Guano. 

Animal charcoal, ivory -black, &c. 
Silk. • 

Silk. 

(^ivo oil. 

Vegetable Max. 

Wool. * * 

Silk. * 

Orchilla wjfc*l. 

(ium (wattle-tree). 

Animal charcoal, 

fiax. . 

Sponges. • 

Sfnirb. • 

Starch. 

Wools. • 

Tannin# substuncc 
Silk. • 

Silk. • 

Gelatine. 

Fibi*. 

fanning bark. 

Sponges. 

Silk. ‘ . 

, Hemp. 

I Vcgetab'e fibres, 
j Woods. 

I Ajiatcunieed plants. 

! Onansoal, prepared, 
j Flax. • 

L Flax. . A 
'•Wool. m / 

Silk. 

Cotton. • 

Statch. 

Coral and idadreporos. 


.i 


i 


ax. 

Madder. ■ 
Wool. 

Vilfc. 

Pturcli. 

Cotton. * 

;|-*iwh. 

Silk. 

Starch. . 

. . . Wax. * 

•% f pWool. # 

Flax. ^ « 

OiF. • 

Starch. # 

Starch, * 
Animal charcoal. 


. . 1 FI 

: :iS 



liv 


JURY AWARDS — COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS. [Class V. 


Nation. 


No. in 
jCatatpgue. 


Name op Exhibitor. 


Objects Rewarded. 


Belgium. . . 
France . . • 

United Kingdom 
Prussia . . . 

Austria . • . , 



New Zealand . 
India . . 

United Kingdom 
'Russia . ... 


Spain * . . 


213 VercrnysseeF 

1048 Warmont, V. E. ... 
120 Watt and Son . t . .. • 

434 Wochter, J. \ . . . < 

93 ‘ Wallis, ()., Count von . . 

* 2 WAttcynd, J 

31 Winkler, P 

-34 Whytlaw ami Son . . . 

- 1 - Wight, Dr. (Coimbatore.) 

1%* Wotherspoon, It. (Cl. iit.) 

120 Youzbasn, Mahomet Khan 

72 Yurglienson * . . . . 

108 Znkhnroff, S. . . . . .. 

136 ' Zolotorcff, .1 

1 168 Zayas, J 


Flax, Ac. 

Wool. r 
Glue. / 

Scum of sugar v 
Wools. „ 

s* 


XT: 


x lax. / 

Collection of woods. 
Sa go starchy 
Wool. 

Starch. 


Wax. 
Bristl'js. 
Olive oil. 


CLASS V. 

COUNCIL MEDAL. 


Nation. 

No. in 
jCaialogiK 

Name op Exhibitor. 

United* Kingdom 
Belgium. . . 

420 

119 

Appold, J. G. 

CockerilL, J. 

United Kingdom 

Franco , • . 

llnitod Kingdom 

M2 

618 

220, 

Crompton, T. It. . . 

Dunn, T. ... 

Fr&nont andfSon 

Pjyin, John, and Sop 



PRIZE MEDAL. 

United Kingdom • 

510 

1 AiUms, W. B. . 


44 

1 

! Armstrong, W. Gv 
| Athcrtotf, Charles 

France .... 
United Kingdom 
. Franco . 4 . . 

643 

412 

602 

646 

7C1 

448 

lJfil 

Buines, W 

Bank Quay Foundry Company (War- 
'"rington). 

•Barlow, W. IT 

Beecroft, Butler, and Co. . . . 

Bdrangcr, J uml C j. . . . . 

Cheavrn, SV . . . , i . . . 

Clair, 1*. . 

United Kingdom 

39 , 

Clayton, ShutTeworth, and Co. . . 

* 

49 

25 

645 

16 

Collinge, C., and Co. . . ’ . . . 

CroSskill, Vi 

Cwm Avon Irpn Compauy . ' s . . 

Davies, J. and G.* , . . . . 


774 

772 

552 

647 

| Davidson, J?, and 0 >. 

Day fend Mill ward 

Do Bcrgc, C. . . . 

Dgrwent Iron Company 

i » t 

France « . * 

United Kingdom \ 
Netherlands . • 
moce . " 

638* 

#- 

509 

f 

,Ebbw Vale Company 

Edwards, T. K . . , 

Knfrr, K. . r, t . . 

England, G., and 'Vo. . 

Enihuvcn K. . . . f . . . 

Flood, U. P. i ». . l . t . . 


Objects Rewarded. 


*51. centrifugal nump, with curved vanes. 

Pair of 140- horse power vibruting-cy tinder en- 
gines, f >r river navigation ; a locomotive en- 
gine; an oscillathig-cyiindor 3-horse power land 
engine; lulmlar boiler; a vertical-cylinder 16- 
horsc power .land engine. (The award is made 
for tho whole.) 

Two passenger locomotive engines. 

A railway traversing frame. 

A double turbine. 

Two pair of compact marine engines, of light 

* construction, foi small vcsgds. . 


Light locomotive engine and double railway car- 
riage. • 

Uydraulic cranes. 

The application of an eccentric to working ex- 
pansion valves. 

Railway switches and chairs. 

Great hydraulic press. 

Wrought-iron permanent way. 

Railway^ wheels and axles. 

Weighing machines. 

Filtering pump. 

A dynamometer and indicator ; and a model in 
(section of a locomotive. «. 

An 8-liorso power vertical oscillating cylinder 
engine. 

A fi-horse power direct-action steam-engine. 

Oscillating-cyLindcL. direct-action steam-engine. 

Railway bars. 

A patent revolving elliptic steam-engine; with 
ar. ingenious governor, equilibrium valves, and 
feed valves. 

•Scales and w eighing machines. v 

Weighing machines. ‘ 

Railway Duffers. 

Large plates of rolled iron for Bway-beams of en- 

1 gines and ship-building 'purposes, and a rail- 
way bar 66 feet long. 

Railway bars. 

5-horsc power direct-acting steam-engine. 

blowing qiachine. • 

Tank locomotive engine ; traversing screw-jack. 

Iron crane for lifting and weighing. 

5-horse pqwer vertical-cylinder direct-acting high- 
pressure engine, for worktag at high velocities 

* L with high-pressure steam. 



Class Va.] 


: v , w~ 

Nation. 

IH 

•, 


United Kingdom • . 

1 406 

• 1 § • 

.404 

506 


541 * 


» 536 


532 

— - 

201 

9 — . 

682 

* — — 

411 

• 

534 

— — 

507 

Franco 

1310 

ITpitcd Kingdom . . 

•aoo 

Belgium .... 

120 

France . . • . . 

924 

United Kingdom _ . . 

f’l 

( 

ft 

539 

434 


649 


41 • 

France 

United Kingdom . . 

944 

• 543 

Canada 

181 

Prussia 

473 

United Kingdom . . 

784*J 
40 % 

— 

France 

967 ,, 

United Kingdom . . 

640 

Austria 

105 

• 

• i 

United Kingdom • . 

410 

• 

46 k 203 

1 

14 

j 

3 

• — « i 

& 

• ! 

636* 

j 

400 

• | 

6 ■ 

• 



530 1 

— 

*637 ] 

• . 

* 600 j 


JURY AWARDS — PRIZE MEDAL. 

^ , 

Name of Exhibitor. 


Iv 


Objects Rewarded. 


Fourdrinier, E. N 

*Fox, Henderson, and Co 

Great • Western Railway Company 
(Swindon). • 

Hodd&n, «L C 

Hawthogqf It. and W 

Henson, H. II 

Hosking, R. 

Jackson, P. R 

■lames and Co. * 

Kitson, Thompson, and Ilewitson . 

Lee, J 

Letostu, ■ — 

Lloyd, ^2 

• 

irarcinelleand Couillct Smelting Com- 
pany. # 

Mauzaize, J. N 

Merry weatherf 

McConnell, J. E 

M'Nicholl and Vernon 

Mersey Iron Company . . ... . 

Nusmyth, J '. . . 

Parent, - - 

Patent Shaft and Axletrce Company. 
Perry, G., and Brothers .... 

Plepenstock and Co 

Pool ey, H., end Son . : . . . 
y*opc, W., and Son . . . . . 

• ^ # 

Toiler (Qucrlicr FSb) .... 


Raasomes and May 
Schmid, H. D. - . 


Sffety cage for mines. 
Derrick crane. 
Passenger engine. 

1 .1 
Papier-mache eftrrii 
Lo#omotitfe 
Railway 


Treble-beat pump falvc. 

Irohlic press. 


Shand and Mrffcon 

Siemens, C. W t 

Simpson .and Ship ton .... 
Srai^i, F. P • . .• 

Spencer, #. and Ron . . . 

ITiomcycroft, G. 13., and Co. 
Thornton, Samuel . t > . . 


Williams, C. C. * .* . 
Wordsell, O,, and Co. 
Youligl C. 1>., and C. 


■waggon, 

. mp } 

Railway tires; hyd: 

Weighing crane. \ - • 

Locomotive tank engine. . 

Wheels, axles, and railway breaks. 

Fire-engine. 

Blowing machirf^. • * 

Min ^ ventilator. • 

Friction-clutch. • # 

Fire-engine. # 

Corrugated iron rnilway carriage. 

Steam traversing crane. 

Patent rolled iron for shipbuilding. 

4-horsc power d inducting engine. 

Sqples. 

Railway carriage and dth#r axles. 

Fire-engine. * * 

Disc wheels and hollow axles. * • % 

Weighing machines* 

4-horse power oscillating-cylinder dirge tnacting * 
Btcam-ongftie. • . 

Apparatus by which any number of movers may 
be connected or disconnected at pleasure. 

'Slater crane; patent compressed trenails and 
wedges for railway*. 

Weigh mg machine; parabolic* governor for a # 
steam-engine. • 

Fire-engine. 

Chronometric governor. • 

JO-horsc power reciprocating engine. % 

*A series m’ scrow models, Rowing the progress 
of srrrwgiropiilKion. 

IIM ley’s patent Volute springs. ^ m 

Railway wheels myi axles. 

Hydraulic Uftiugjaek. a m • 

Pair ot* # horizontal cylinder steam-engines for 
screw-propellers. 

Railway eao’ingc. , 

Railway axle, wheel-tire, and rfx4o-box. 
Simultaneously-acting gates for rail wily crossings. 


CLASS Va. 


Nation. 


No. in 

i Catalogue. 


United Kingdom • 
France .... 


United Kingdom .* 


United States . . 

United Kingdom • 
France • ... , 

United Kingdom • 


T>0 

811 

814 

46G 

828 


862. 

872 

874 


PRIZE J1F.DAL. 

* NaSie of Exhibitor. • ( 

% 


. 


Andrews, R. . . 

Bclvallette Brothers 


Briggs, Q. und Co. 
Browne, W. # . 


Objects Rewarded. 

. M 


Childs, tl. 


Daviesf D. . 
Dunoime, J.«A. 


A neat ppny carnage. » _ 

A Stanhope or sporting phaeton, of cxccJrcMx 
design, aifd well finished. 

A lown charicg, admirably carried out os «b good 

• taste. • • • 

▲ caned-c&r, very neat and %cll-fl»ished~ A < 
curri ^Ib-cnr, 1 'made with •Fuller’s patent shafts, 

* to bo used occasionally with one horse. 

A slide-ion buggy or phaetoq^ enamelled leather 
of nproif of very superior qliality. The whole • 

| well got up and neatly finished. 

A has ter u a brougffam ; a very good piece* of 
work. • * mu* 


•• • < 


1 1 work. # • 1 e^ 

. , A town “ berlin** well form#!, and got up in 
' * I \9 superior manner, 
into. 


rfallmarke, Aftlcbert, and HajJniurkcJ A green Wirouchl ; a very good carriage. 
Holmes, 11. and A. . . " .• . I f A parkl phaeton, every *fiea|ly Klnishcd, and«Jn 

„ good tasted 


Hooper, G.N. . . , % . , • f jf . 

I 


all in 


lugham, gcAbp in 
' taste and well 


neatest manner, 

J 


lvi 


Natiojk. 

Belgium. . • 
United Kjngjlom 


JURY AWARDS— COUNCIL AND ritlZE MEDALS! 

Name of Exiubitoh. 


rCuwVI. 


No. in 

|C«talogtte. § 


118 Jones Brothers . 
938 Peters and Sens. 

95Qf t Robinson an J Co. 



* 956 

.Rook and Bon ..... 


,v 8 

#■ 

Bilk and Brown .... 

Belgium • a * •« • 
United Kingdom . . 

16 

997 

Van Aken, F. and Son 

Ward, J. 

« 

United ^tatetf , . . 

United Kingdom* • . ' 

•36^ 

996 

• 

Watson, G. W. ..... \ 

Wybum* hftller, and Turner. . * 

% 

« 



• 


Objects Rewarded. 

• a 


A cab phaeton : a well-tfnished carriage. „ 

A park step-pfcce barouche, highly finished, and 
with’gooa taste. 

A nark phaeton, very neat, and an excellent 
piece o% work, c 

A parent diaropha, very ingenious as regards the 
shifting, dud well shaped. 

A full-sized park phaeton, elaborately finished ; 
a very superior specimen of workmanship and 
art. # r 

A cabriolet chaise, neatly got up; 

A bath chair, with patent noiseless wheels, the 
• whole well shaped, well arranged, of excellent 
forift, nud well finisned. # 

A sporting yaggon, very neatly finished in all 
respects. 

An elegant dress chariot, in all respects very 
highly finished. a 


CLASS VI. 


' Ration. 


COUNCIL MEDAL. * 


. No. ‘in 
Catalogue. 


Name or ExiiidAor. 


i 

Objects Rewarded. 


United Kingdom 


Barlow, A. 


Franco .... 
United Kingdom . 

United States . ./! 

United Kingdom . 
Prussia t .... 
Franco .... 
•United Kingdom . 


1557 Call and Co. . . . , 

40 Donisthorpe, G. E . . 

130 Donkin, B. and Cd. . 

79 Di<fe, D. • . . . 

200 & 403 Fgirbairn, W. and S«ns 
52 Beckmann, *C. . . . 

87j3 Hermann. G. 

X Hibbert, Platt, and Sons c % 


• France «. *. . ‘ 

United Kingdom 


Franod \ • 


MUjdt#i Kingdom 


Prussia • « . . • *• 
» Uni^pd Kingdom • . 


218 K&ck, B. and Sou t • • 

75 Lawson, JS. and Softs . i. 

10 & 46 Mason, J. \ . . . . 

228 Mpudslay, Sons, and Field 

* 632 Mercier, A. and Co. . . 

4 236 Nasmyth, J. i . . . . 

77 Parker, C. E. and C. . . 

602 Pontifa* and Wood?" . { 

«*• * ^ 

•85 Reed, T. S. and &>. . t « . 

• t . 

J438 >J Risler, G. A..* .... 
204 Sbaip, Brothers and Co. . 


476 

201 


Uhl horn, Eft . .• . . 

W<hitworth,df. fcnd Co.. 


: -rS 

• #. f 

^_iL_ 


« 

r 4 =t. 


PRT^F MEDAL. 


France 

United Kingdom .» . 
4 “ _ % • 

France 

Unked Kingdofh*. . 


^ v 
399 


AcWn 


4W i Mwmoj.rn 


A i 




nagrno, j . n . . . . . 

Ball,Quumiriiff, and if*. . 
I Jlerm B. amPSons . . « 
Beraiefot, fL I \ • . 1* • 
Bremer, II. 


• * 


Jacquard looms with tiro cylinders, simultane- 
ously raising and lowering the suspended 
wires. « • • 

Vacuum api>aratus, for the manufacture of sugar. 
Double woe 4 -combing machine. * 

Paper machinery. 

Various engineers’ tools and presses. 

Rivcting machine and a corn-mill. 

Vnunum apparatus, ^Jpr the mqgufaiLurc of tyigar. 
A set of chocolate machines. 

A complete scries of machines, employed in the 
cleaning, preparation, and spinning of cotton, 
showing the whole process, to the weaving in- 
clusive. 

Mill gearing, radial*drills, engineers* machine 
tool^ improved maifclrils, ^Stable forges. 
Numerous machines employed for the prcjiaration 
of flax. 

'Woollen carding macliine, also Blubbing and 1 
roving frames. 

Coining press, acting by an eccentric. 

Machinery for carding and spinning wools. 

Steam hummer. 

Bowcr-lqomtfor weaving sailcloth. 

Vacuum apparatus for tne manufacture qf sugar, 
in ctfpper and brass. 

New powc%-loom for weaving fringes without 
shuttles. • • 

“ Epurator,” a machine for cleansing and pre- 
paring cot&n for spinning. 

Large double lathe for railway wheels,* slotting" 
machine, and otlfer engineers* machine tools, 
also % beautifully constructed ring and tra- 
veller throstle, • • 

Coiiflng press. 

A large collection of engineers* machine tools <jf 
f all kinds, screw stocks, standard gauges, and a 
Quitting machine. Alton!* machine for mea- 
« curing less than the millionth port of an inch. 


.I Jacquard, •employing paper instead of cards, 
g Cigarette machine. 

Wan) lace machine. 4 

Machinery for manufacturing worsted. 
Circular hosiery frames. 9 
, k Crntrifugaljuachine for refining sugar. 


CLAB8|VI.] ^ | 


JURff AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL. 


lvii 


Nation. 
United Kingdom 


United States . 
I 1 ranee . . i. 

Feussia • • • 


No. in I 
JfaUlogue.k 


Franco . . . 

United Kingdtjjn 


Tuscany. . f . 
U nited Kingdon^ . 


France . . 

Switzerland. 
France . . 

United States 
France . . 
United Kingdom 


Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 
Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

United titatcB . 
United Kingdom 


Names or Sxhtbitob. 


406 
. 94 
138 
551 
428 
53 

417 

15 

144 

27 

k 135 


78 

35 

59 

& 

45 

76 

491 

61 

» 82‘1 
456 
1607 
81 
401 


Birch, J. . . . 

hBirkin. R. . . 
Block, v. . . . 
Biodget, B. C. . 
Boland, . . 

Bonardei Brothers 

BoriteBrothcrs . 
Baranowski, J. J. 
Brower, Grand W. . 
Calvert, F. A.. . . 


France 


United Kingdom . 
France .... 
United Kingdori! m. 


France . . . 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 
United States . 
United Kingdom 

Franco 

United States . 
Franco . . . 
U nitedKingdom 


109 

208 

58 

102 

86 * 


Churclyind Ooddard . . 

f laussen, F., .• 

Crawhall, J. 

Crichton, D... » 

Cuyere, Mrs 

Davenport, J.% 

Dalgety, A 

t)c Bcrgue, C 

Dela Rue and Co. (Cl. xvuA. . 

Dandoy-Muilliard, Lucq, ami Co. 

Jparier, IT 

liorcy, J. F. . , 

Earlh, T. K. and Co 

Frey, Jim. .• 

v Frost, J : . . 

; Furness, W • . 

4 <2amhn,P. An TIoiftt of / . . 

j Garforth, W. J. and J. . • . 

| lldVnaim, A [ Turning lathe. 

I Harding, Pullein, and .fcolmsoif . . ■ Machinery for making printing-types. 

llnrding-Cocker J Heckltt. 


Objkjts Rewakdki^ 

L. 


Macbino for cutting sash and roof bars. 
Bobbin-net lace machine, with Jacquard. 
Paper-folding machine. * 9 

Sewing machine!* • • • 

Kneading madflne. • \ 

Jacquard, um^ punching macliine for Jacquard 
cards. % ' • 

Machine for making hollow bricks.' , 

Machine for printiiifpond numbering tickets. 
Rollers of wiro-cfyfr foa paper-makers.* 

‘Wool burring ana cotton«eleaging machinery 
and cylinders • 

Machine for cutting card boards, and printing 
and prepari ng mi 1 way tickon. 

Circular hand-loom for hosiery. 

Machine for manufacturing heiftp ropft. 

Ire w taking-up motion for a Jpom. 

■\Vcavess' reeds. * 

Various machines for manufacturing silk. 

Small lathe, with self-adjusting chuck. 

Reeds made by machinery. 

Envelope machine. • 

Rollers for spiimig& machinery. 

PfeBB for cutting out watch-hands. 

Machine for weaving ifhutoved licalds. 

Card clothing. • " 

Machine lor makings nails. '* m m 

Improved silk machinery. 

Machines for tenoning, morticing, planftfg, and* 
moulding Vood^ 

Jacquard cylinder. 

Steam-riveting machine. 


no* i naruing-uocker iieckin. • 

38(f f liny ilen, W .tj Dialing regulator for*cotton. 

14 | yiKBhis and Sons 1 Cotton machinery, and long line flux mac 

232 rioUzapflel and Co. . . .» . j Amateur foot lathe, with overlieatfmotinn ; 


54 f 


Hornby and Ken worthy 
Huck 


France .... 
United Kingdom . 
France . . „ 


269 * Hue, J. B. 


. 122 
540 
212 
52 
21 
604 
283 
55 
209 
447 
454 
206- 
330 


460 

664 

158 

•1 

456 

74 


Ingram, II. . . I 

Jtiqfiuin, J. J. . 

Johnston, U, and»Brothers . 
Judkins, Cf T. . 

Kouworthy and Bullough 
Lawrence, J., Ben. . . 

Lacroix and Son . . 

Lconhardt, J. E. . . 

Lewis, F. and Sons . • 

Lowell Machine Shop . 
Maitlove, Atliott, and Seyrig . 

Muir.W J. . 

Mares chal. * 


645 J Miroudo Brothers 

Aftii * n • 


Morey, C. 

.Nicolas, P. A . . 

Napier and Son . \ 
Perry, John . . . 

Preston, F. . . 

Promcr and Hadley 
Plummer, It. , 


T I A lUUIIII^i | . f I 9 | A | 

6 | Parr, Curtis, and Miylelcy 


r 


a 


machine, 
ion; slide 

rest aiyl eccentric chucks, &c.; for feiiamcutal 
turning, witlP various apparatus and tools. 
Sizing and dressing machine, and self-acting 
9 backiifg-off > ihotion to a warping machine. 9 
Apparatus for grinding and preparing alimentary 
substances. . * a 

Tress fqr manufacturing hooks and eyes, cutting 
and hwuling them at the same time. 
Applcgath'# vertical printing machine. 

Circular hosiery frames. * 9 
Wire-drawing heuchos. " 

Heqjd machine and improved heald. 


United KingJou 


128 

640 

418 

1454 

222 

1474 

itffc 

100 ] 

1003 

22 

220 

230 


Edmond, A. • . . * . 

Kansomos mid Mby (Cl. v.) 
Robinsons fmd Russell. «. 

Hosw-ag, A. and Son • .* 

By** w.. 

Sautreuil, jun. 4 . . . 

Schwerber,#. ^ . . . 
Schneider amLjLcgrai.d •. , 

Hcrive Brothers. ...... 

Smith, M I • . 

Shbpherd, Hill, and Swnk". a . . 
Smith, Beocock, and TuinctvP .• . 
s • # * 


Type-founding machine. 

W heel-cutting engine and roving spindle. 
Self-acting lathe and fiow-er loom. 

Centrifugal washing and (firing machine. 
Smalblathe and various tools. 11 
Mack five for mlnciug meat. 

Card slothing. • 

i a. i Eostmuifs stone-cutting fliackiucs. # 1 

. . t Machine for qjlgrnving metal cylinders.* 

.• • | Letter-press printing machinery. 

. . Wool-ccgnb. m 

Spfhdles and flyers. 

Ornamental sawing machine. 

Scutching, heckling, and other flair mocWnes. 

»v arious •machines tor casding and spinning cot- 
1 ton ; thftc self-acting mules ; also various en- 
gineqft’ machine tools.* • m 
•Envelope macliinb. 

Leggett* s Queen pri^ss, with |glf-acti«ig apparatus. 
Iiorgo stdlm sugar-cane millj 


*» 

1 


MTire-cloth for paper-makers? 

Forging machine. * # 

Machine foz^pldhjng and moulding w r ood. ^ 
h Forging macnin®^ 9 
f Shearhift nmehine. 

Card cJrdhing. * • 

VilrioiA power hJtnns. • ‘ 


Sclf-acti 

inachil 


Slide lathe. - ■ 
slide lathe, drmpv, and pinning 



lviii JURY AWARDS — COUNCIL AND TltlZE MFDALS— HONOURABLE ‘MENTION. [Clajja VIT. 


< ( 

Nation. 

«■ 

No. In 
Catalogue. 

Name of Exhibitor. 

, f- 

Objects 1 Rewarded. 

* Si 

Belgium/ . . . 

Franco ..... 
United Kingdom . . 
United Statet . . , 

United Kingdom /. . < 

t m . 

Prussia • . * • • . 

United Kingdom . . 
France s. . • . . c 

Belgium. . .. ., . 

Frtmce . . 

United Kingdom . . 

United States . . . j 

134 
1021 
238 
88( 
i 51 * 
f 136 

57 

^t>30 

717 
442 
112 
443* j 

Socle le du Phoenix 

Stamiu and Co 

Stewart, D. Yi anil !1o. ... . 

Starr, 0. . 

(■•Taylor, J 

Taylor, Mk 

Thomas, H 

Tizard, W. I 

Touaillon, C * 

Troupin Brothers 

Varrall, Middllton, and Elwcll . . 

West nip, W. and Co 

Wilson, G 

Woodbury, J. P 

Soft bobbin framo. 

Spinning frame. # . * 

Mould-making machine for ORgt-iron pipes. 
Bookbinding myphine. 

HQpklcs. , 

Ma«JiJno for forming hemispherical paper shades 
from flat (fiscs of paper. 

Shearing machine for wooilon goods. 

Model of a bsewery. 

Dressing machine for millstones. * 

Shearing finishing machine. ' 

Machinery for manufacturing paper. 

Corn mill . 

Paper* and mill-board cutting machines. c 

Wood-planing, tonguing, and grooving machine. 


CLASS VI r. 

COUNCIL MEDAL. 


, Ration. 
United Kingdom . . 


No. in 


Name of Exhibitor. 


fl.K.H. Prince Albert . f . 

(Join I Mi- dal to that granted for 
tb-' original conception and suc- 
cessful prosecution of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851.) 

Fox, n eiidiM'Hon and Co 

Paxton, Joseph 1 


Objects' Rewarded. 

V 


^Modrl lodging-house. 


Great Building; .for the execution. 
Great Building; for the design. 


Suited Kingdom 

i* 

Netherlands . 
United Kingdaip , 


United States* . . 

United KingqSfo . 
, Hsvitzerliyid* . <• 

United Kingdom . 


France .... 
United Kingdom \ 


France . . . 

UuitccJ Kingdom 


10 t 

152 

90* 

90 
9 

53 

91 

511 
,100 
65 
257 
. 21 

658 

16 

180 

220 

* 1 

165 

28 

1044 

105 

157 

113 


. * PRIZE* MEDAL. 

- gr~ - 1 

Bro\fn, Sir !?., Curtain, R.N. . . 

Bunnett, J., and Co. . ¥ . 

Ctfningion, F. V. fc 

• (Muin A veilin' "West.) 

Dutth Ruilwa> Company . . . 

Ffcirh and Willey 

1 lei nke, C. E. 

lbbeison, Captain, t L. L. B. • . t 

(Main Avenue WJst.) 

Iron Bridge Company, New York . 

James, J j Model of Britannia bridge. 

Laue, J. F Set of boring tools. 

€<i*emunn, J | Model of Strasburg cathedral. 

Norton, S. and II i Model of patent slip for ships of the largest 

class. 

Excellent* ana powerful boring tools. 

Design ^br tidal 9 vteps. * 

Design for a timber viaduct of great spsn. 
Models of bfidges. t 


Motftls of Blips ayd railways. 

Patent shutters and water-closet. 
Topographical jnodels of portipns of England. 

n 

Model of railway drawbridges. , 

Model of a wroughtrixon bridge over the Wye, 
! Diving apparatus. *• * 

i JVtydel tf the Isle of Wight. u 

j Model of Ryder’s patent iron bridge. 


Mulot and Son . .« . . , • 

Pratt, Major i . 

Hose, J. V. ...... . 

Suiter, X, - . . < * .* . . 

i (Main Avtnhc West.) 

tSicbe, A 

Smith, W. 11.. . \ \ 

Stuart, W. t 

Tyavers, P*. L. ( . . # , . . ’« 

Vignolcs, C. . \ ‘ . c ( , 

.Wilkins, W^C. . t .‘ . . %. . . j Revolving floating light. 

Wiisbn, T. Uf « . Gate-bolts and slides for doofs 

. i;;_. .j _ ■ - 


p Diving apparatus. 

Model ol light floating breakwater ; for the idea. 
Model of Plymouth breakwater. 

Model of observatory, dome, and roof, at Paris. 
Suspension bridge ; for roodq). « 


HONOURABLE 1 


• 4 4 

United Kingdom • 4 

g j 

% 

iff-! 

4 

1 31 J 

. , , . 1 ‘1 

|‘ JB& j 

t Switzerland, i i. . 

! .U ; 

United Kingdom. * . ! 

; 


* 


Bopch, T. \ 

Rremner and Sons 

% 4 f« 

Dobson, J. -vi*. 
llurwood, G.« • e." . 

Low e,^A lice and Co* P 
Michel, JL . . a? 

Ne^ilmm, T. d 


Model of a railway ferry-boat. 

Model V>f apparatus for working in situations 
exposed to the sea.* 

Model yf Newcastle* railway-station roofs. 
(^Apparatus for shutting ships' lights and scut- 
| ties. « « 

Stiuk traps. 

Modol funurhouse. r 

Models of roofs and windows. 





CLiMiVni.] I ‘JURY AWARDS- COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS. 

% • * I .. « 

‘ CLASS VIII. * 


lix 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 


Nation. 


No. in 
Catalogue, 


United Kingdom 
France • • • 


United Klngdofci 


France , . 9 • 

United Kingdom* . 


Austria • . . 

United Kingdom 


P - 
126 

159 

.136 


128 

363 

150 


Name of Exhibitor. § • 


^dmirolljF 

Depaitement des Cortes dc la Marine 

• # 

Depot de hi Guerre a Paris . . . 

Geological Survey Department of J 
Great Britain (Cl. i.) ^ 

Duke of Northumberland • . . 


Ecole des Mines a Paris • . . 

Ordnanr c Dcpftstment of England 


Military Geographical Institute, 
Vienna. 

gir William Snow Harris . . . 


Objects Rewarded. « 

V w* - v— 


Hydrographic charts,* and models of {Jie ships 
constricted by them. 

Hydrographic surveys, and mapb.of France, 
Algeria, Africa. onH» Corsica. 

Great topographiqp^majtoof France. * 

Geological surveys and maps, jof the United 
Kingdom. * 

For having caused a large number of models 
of lifo-boats to be designed, with the view 
to obtaining fne best form of boat for the 
^preservation of life and property iif cases of 
Shipwreck. • * 

Geological map of Fraftce. 

Illustrations of the Great Ordnance Surveys of 
Great Britain, for the copper-plate etchings, 
and electrotype process. 

Survey and detailed maps of the country in and 
around Vienna. of Italy. 

System of lightning conductors attached to the 
masts und hulls of which have been for 

several years in general use fh ♦£»« Navy, “as a 
means of preserving life and property fropi 
the elfects of lightning. 


Belgium i . . . . 1 

% 

l 143 

• 

United Kingdom . . 

' • 

185 

France 

1083 

United Kingdom . , 

136 

% * 

/ 

Belgium 

150 

United Kingdom •. . 

104 


France .... 
United Kingdom . 


France .... 
Uni toil Kingdom . 


Franco .... 
United States . • 
United Kingdom • 


trance 


United Klng ^un • 

Liibeck .... 
United Kingdom ; 
France .... 


58 

206 

334 

29 


126 


1057 

«9 

223 

55 


473 


1>MZE medal. 

— - - . “ 

Ancion and Co • . 

Anscll,ti. (Cl*v.) 

Barbotin, Captain 

Beeching, J * . f 

. • 

e 

« 

Bernimolin, N., and Bf other . . 

Berthon, The Rev. E. L. , . ,• • 

• * • 


* • • • 

Bertonnct, — ........ 

Brazier, #J., ami Son ..... 

Brown, Sir S., Captain, lt.N. , . . 

Carte, A. G 

«ollki, C. . 

Corporation of I iondon. j. . . . 

• * • • 
i* ' • . • 

Claudln,F 

Darton, W. . . t • 

Deane, Adams, and Deane. . • . 
Dent, E. J., (Cl. x.) . . •. . 

• 

Delvigne, Gf. . . . 


3(1 

302 

5 

1612 


De Rejpcineiul . . . . #v . . 

. • i 

Dfif ISlfiC, — — . . V I r 

Ditch burn, T.*J 

Edgington, B I . 

Fischer, C. A. . . %.• « a . . 

Fok, Alfred . • « / - • w < * ? l _ m _ _ — , — | 

Gauvaln, Jf + . . . . . V ..I Pistols, firm and execution ; 

• 1 • 


Complete ami varied collection of arms, and 
mens in a manufacturing *and commercial , 
point of View . • 

A gunning punt on & new principle, for fowling 
purposes. “ 

Improved capstan for managing ehain^bablcs. 

Design of a*lift*-bont, which was recommended 
for the prize of 100 guineas, to be awarded by 
•the Dirfic of Northumberland for the best lift* 
boat. 

Collection of spotting and trade guns. m % 

Models % of patent perpetual log for indicating 
the speed and leeway of ships, and of his 
patent clinometer foreshowing the list (or in- 
clination) and trim of shi]tkf agd also of a 


collapsible life-bout, of a portabl 
description. 


and useful 


^porting pins and artns. 


pock for best guns. t 
Chain cables. 

Self-acting .life-buoy, an instAimeift, by which,* 
since 1 838, nearly 400 persons' lives have been 
saved. * * 

Map engraving. • V 

Illusttyitioiis of tlic art of ship-building for the 
commercial marine, almost all sliowing the 
greatest and most important improvements in 
strength, symmetry, and* efficiency;* and 
' mostly comijg from the establishments within 
the jurisdiction of the Port of London. * % 

Guns, rifles, and pistols. m v 

Mcftlels of merchant-vessels. 

Double autf single guns and pistols. 

Successful attempt to construct a compass that 
• # should«not lie disturbed* by the motion of the 

• ship at sea, nor by the firing of guns on board. « 
Appangns fotf suving life fipm sfppwreclc. A 

* projectile discharged by means of a howitzer. 
This invention involves u*nc\v principle, that 
of a poiffion of the line to ne carried out being 

A contained in the nrojee tile.* * 

Bis improvement# in the shading of nAps, 
by printiifg different colours at tho fgrno 
time.* * 

rSportinffgiins and arms. 

Models of paddles and screw steam-vessels. 

,T4hts. 9 • •• . ■ & 

Double gun, srffle, siM pistols. # • § 

Fine jfJitMjmens of nets; seine^ajg. , for pilchards. 

ing guns, ‘fee. . 



lx 


JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL. 


[Cla^ VIII. 


Nation. 


No. In 
|CfttaVHfu R - 


France . . . 
United Kingdom 


Name of 


Ex^ib 


1611 I Gastinne-Rrnette 
61) ! Greener, W. . . 

t 


* — , 

1 

n f * • 


France . • . , . . 

Belgium*. . . <> . . 1 

United Kingdom . . 

1028 
13ft * 
18# 

• 

21 

France . . . ' . . 

United Kingdom . . 

France 

Belgium . . . ? 

France r '. . . 

220 

385 

1083 
■ 151 

1547 

«. 

Belgium 

FrundO <;.... 

145 

1304 

United Kingdom . . 

22 

_ 

14ft 

i. 

< , 

207 * 
158 

'•United Kingdom . . 

Belgium . . . • . 

Uuitod Statos ‘. • . 

United Kingdom . . 

20U 

270 

130 

146 

446 

244 

liclgium 

United Kingopm . . 

141 

c 1 

* 240 
“ 236 
21)1 

— 

193 

Frafice . . * . 

United Kingdom . . 

ftftl 

t - aao * 

294 


France . . 


Switzerland. . 
United Kingdom 

Ns 


A 

France 


Enliiiink . . . 


131 p Green, Messrs. 




1475a 


38 

U5 

.t 

305^ 

U7S 
155 


Groom, J. J. . . . 

Hawker, l\, Colonel 
Hinks, Henry . . 


Houillcr-Blanchard, H. *. 

Jansen, A. 

Jeffery, Walsh, and Co. . 

C < 

JerniBgham, Captain, lt.N. 


Lang, J. . . . 

Lalmrc, — . . 

Laurie, U. W. . 
Logoff, Captain . 
Lard in ms, N. C. 
Leopold, Bernard 


Lepage, 

Lepage Moutier. . ' • 


Manhy, Coot. G. W. (Representa- 
tives of). 

& 


Marc, C. J. and Co. 


Slortimer, T. 15. '. . 

N* pier and Sou (Cl. <yi.) 


Needham, Henry . . 

Parson, W. . i '. 

Pier ty, J. and E. Pellew 
Phmdeur, N. . . . ' 

Pook, S. M. . . . . 

Reeves, Greaves, and Co. 

Ronkln firothors • . 

Rhind, W. G. . . . 


Richards, Wcstley . . . 

Rigby, W. and J. . . • 

Rigmaiden, Lieut. J., lt.N. 

6 4 

RobinSo ib and Russell • . 


Rorfner, M. . * •. . • 

Rodger, Lieuft W., R.N . . 
Royal Thames YaiJit Club 

Saunders, 1 J. E. (Cl. xxix.) 


Scmmens, j§ and ( r. W. . 1 
Schneider, — ..... 


Sauerbrey, V. ^ . .» . . 

Smith, 8. . 1 . . . ^ . 

o i 

Smith, Thomta LuLWilliam . 

•• • . fc ‘ t 

4h>cVd. .... 

Tcydei, Wm. L l ' 4 .. 


reosdel, Wm.i 1 : 
fourey, — . j* . 


* r » 


Rejects Rewabpeo. 


Sporting guns and arms. 

Guns, barrel , perfectly forged and Jnnislied. 
Harmon guns, for whale fishery, and for saving 
life From shipwreck. 

Specimen (model of a flno merchant vessel de- 
stined and built byithem for the East India 
trade. * 

Specimens of deep-sea fishing-lines and. hooks. 

His improvements and perfection in punt guns. 
Design of e life-boat. Also recommended for 
the prize of 100 guineas, to be awarded by the 
Duke of Northumberland., 

Pair of pistols and apparatus*. 

Collection of sporting and ornamental guns. , 
Specimens glowing the advantages of marine 
glue, ns a substitute for pitch and tor other 
purposes connected with slup-building. 

An anchor, bent on aline, to fits from a Manby 
mortar a sufficient distance (o afford the means 
of hauling a life-boat through t$io surf. t 

Double and single guns und*fli»«. v L. 

Iron life-boat. t 

Buoyant mattresses, &c. 

An excellent^ system of stopping chain cables. 
Target rifle, ‘ with accessories of every kind. 
Double and single barrels, of domasque work- 
manship. 

Numerous collection of sporting and trade guns, 
i Sporting guns: ornamental arms; swords and 
j side-arms of Do Luynes; damasque of re- 
markable novelty. 

Mortar apparatus, for shipwreck purposes. The 
object of this instrument' is that of saving life 
from shipwreck, by nt cans of firing a projec- 
tile, with a line attached, over a vessel when 
on shore. • c * 

1 Models of sailing and steam vessels, both paddle 
and screw^ ditto of yachts, designed and built 
for various merchants* services. 

Guns, ri^es, and pistols. 

4 compass used Reregistering the hourly devia- 
tion of the needle, and for detecting errors in 
the steerage offa ship. 

Guns, rifles, and pistols. 

Guns, rifles, arid pistols. • 

A good specimen of a life-boat. 

Best guns, rifles, and pistols. 

Models of ships of war. 

Swordsi and other side-arms artistically embel- 
lished. 

Numerous collection of sporting and trade guns. 
Deck-seat to form raft. This seat can be readily 
formed into a safety raft, capable of sustaining 
eight people. 

Best guns and sporting guns. 

Guns, pistols, and rifles, and barrels of damasquo. 
Model cf improved mode for setting up tho 
standing rigging of ships. 

Models of steam boats, designed and built by 
them. a 

Distilling and' cooking galley. 

’Models of improvements in form of anchors. 
Models of vcmels belonging to their Club, 

Model of a welled smack for fishing, fitted vvl th 
auxiliary screw propeller. A novel applica- 
tion to vessels of this description. 

Model of Mounts Bay fishing-boat. A fine de- 
scription ol' boat for the purpose. 

Specimen and plans of st»am-boat “L* Ocean,' 1 
for the river Rhone, which vessel has attained 
‘ f great speed and rendered much service to the 
commerce on that liverj- 
Target rifle. 

Modcl L of a spring machine, for modelling ships 
of any form or dimensions ; an ingenious and 
v ready moans of setting up a design in model. 
Specimen "model of fine merchant vessels; de- 
sigued and built by them for the East India 
trade. 

DistiUing<apparatus. 

Eor a good specimen of a lift-boat, 
i Afki ornamental double gun, guns and arms. 




UnitwJ Kingdom 


222 Trulook and Son ...... Cans, pistols, and rifles, and barrels of good 

, % damosuue. 

185 Tutt, G. (Cl. xxix.). . . ... .1 . Model of a Hastings fishing lugger; a very fine 

4 i ' description of'hoat for 1j)ie purpoje.. 

36 ' White, J. Models of vessels for* merchant service, and 

• .» yachts ; designed and built by him. 

3Ga White, T. J. and R Models fide sailing and steam vessels and 

, yachts. 

56 Wigrara, M., and Sons Models of sailing and .steam vessels, both paddle 

i « ° and screw ; designed apd built for various mer- 

chants’ services; 

200 Wilkinson and Son . . • . . . •* Guns, rifles, pistols, and swords ; swords highly 

„ • ornamented. 

* 264 Zuloogl, £ Fire-arms and swords. • 

• *0 


HONOURABLE MENTIoS. * 


Berger, F. . . 

^Bcringer, B. . . 

Bernard, Albert 


United States . 
France . . . 

Austria . . • 

Belgium . . . 

Switzerland . . 

United Kingdom 


Bavaria . . . 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland . . 

Austria . • . 


Bavaria . • . 

United Kingdcm 
Belgium . . . 

United Kingdom 
United States . 
Pmisia . f . . 
United Kingdom 


France . . . 1 . . 

United States .* . . 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg-Schwcrin 
Belgium . f 9 , , 

United Kingdom . . 

Switzerland. . • . 

Frankfort**) n-t.he-Mainc 
United Kingdom . . 


Colt, Samuel 

%>elnc<mr, — • . • 

Deuetscher, — .... 

Falisse and Trapmann . . 

Fischer, £ • . 

Fletcher, Tfcftnas . . 

« Grainger, W illium i . . 

Tleicmein, C. V 

Hughes (Ch x.) . . . . 

.1 cannot, F. . . . •> . 

Kehlners, A. C. Nephew . 

f 

Knchcnreutei, J. A. . • 

Blanton and Son . . . 

Malherbe, L 

Mq)c, Robert . . . 

Palmer, W. 11 

Pistor, V. und G. . . . 

Potts, T. H 

rowel 1 and Son . . ' . . 

* Prelat, — 

Bobbins and Lawrence 
Schnitzlcr and Kirifchbaiun 
Schmidt, J. . . #1 . . . 

Tifllat, J. M. „ . . . 

Thonet, 31* . .* . . e 

Tipping and Lawden 4 . 


Yaimod, J. . . . 
Weber and Schultheis 
Witton and I)aw . 


Fowling-pieces. * 

Sporting guns and arms. 

Double and single barrels ; good damasque work- 
mansliip. „ 

Revolving rifles and pistols. 

Swords and sabres, mounted and ornamented. 
Tyrolean target rifle. * 

Specimens of military fire-arms; collection of 
Tiix>ples. 

American rifle. 

Guns, riflesyjand piBtols. 

Locks for guns. 1 

liille. 

f'ompuss. 

Rifle. #. 

Pistolfr* mounted in carved i.vory stocks, with, 
accessories. 

Pistols. 

Guns, rifles, and pistols. * 

Collection of ornamental and sport in^tguns. 
Swords, Side-asms, of all kinds; sword-blades. 
Target rifle. 

E ifle for. pointed ball . , 

Guns, pistols, and rifles. 

Guns, rifles, andf pistols. ^ - 

7*istols. 

Militat^rifles. 

NumeroiULCoIlection of swords aiul side-arms. 
Double gun, rifle, and pistols;* • 

Double gun. 9 

Double gun. 

^Gufis, pistols, and rifles, and collection oi*tmdg 
arms. w 

Target rifle. * * 

Two rifles. *' * •. 

Guns and rifles. * 


United Kingdom* . . 



MOKE*’ AWARDS. 


Biraic, A<ex ^ 

% 

Bothway, Joseph • . ,, . . e 


A compieto set of fishing-nets, lines, andefrooks, 
for dcep-scAfishiqg, 50/. , *. 

Models of hiS 1 improvements in the construction 


Bothway, Joseph ' . . . e . Models of hiff improvements in the construqtioii 

of blocks, combining strength and other ad" 
* . wantages with much less weight, 50/. * 

Dempster, H. . - An ingenious system of signals for merchant 

ships. 20/. . - 

IlarveJ, David • . ? . . /• • 3k mode) of the “ Victoria and Albert 71 yacht, 
e " executed by him, befhg a fine Specimen of 

* * i* workmanship, 40/. ^ 






CLASS IX. 


lxii JURY AWAttBS— COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEPALS— HONOURABLE *ENt|oN. [Clajb IX, 



United lyingdom 


United States . f 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 


Name of Esyni^rrou. 


($BJ£CTS^EWAUB£D. 


pusby, W. • Twcfar four horse plough} hone-hoe on the ridge, 

r ' ribbing 001 % drill, and cart. 

Crosskill, W Norwegian harrow, meal mill, cart, clod-orusher, 

and gorse-beuiser. 

Garrett und Sons Horse-hoe, general purpose drill, four-row turnip 

% drill on the flat, improved hadtl-barrow drill 
1 for grass seeds, steam engine and thrashing 

machine. 

’ llornsby uml Sons Corn afld seed drill, efrop drill, two-row turnon 

* drill on th^ridge, oil-coke bruiser, steam-en- 
, ginc. 

M*Cormtaic, L. II. Reaping machine. • 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


United Kingdom 


Belgium . . 

*U nited •Kingdom 


( Belgium . . , 

United Kingdom 


Nht\°rlandH . . . 

France 

United Kingdom . . 

Belgium . . . « S . 
United Stated . . . 

United Kingdom . , | 


France . . . 

United Kingdom 


Franci < 


United kingdom . . 

A *L. 


W Ball, W. Two-horse plough. 

Barrett, Extvll, and Andrews . , . Steam-engine and linseed and corn crusher. 

217 Rental), E. II. Cultivator dynamometer. 

2117 Burgess and Key Improved 'American churn und turnip cutter. 

.*i7 Burrell, C Gorse bruiBer. 

Idil CIucb, P Corn drill and roller. 

242 Clayton, Shut tie worthy and (\i. • . Steam engine. 

47. Ofay ton, II . . . machine/ 

216 Coleman, K . Cultivator ex]>arjding harrow, 

143 X'omins, J llorse-lioo. 

205 Cornes, James Chaff cutter. 

« 06 Crow ley and Sons Cart. .. a 

510 Delstascbe, P Plough. 

166 I)u< hctie.J. J. Chum. 

120 Gibson, M. Clod crusher. 

150 Gray and Sons . Cart. » 

140 Hensman and Son Thrashing machine, four-liorse plough, corn drill. 

241 i Holmes and Sons Thrasliing ( muchinc. 

240 llovvird, J. and F. • Two-horse XX plon.Ji, four-horse plough, horse 

* c • rako. £ - 

414 TIurwood, C. (CT. vi.) .... Meal mill. 

74 Y Jcnkcn, W . . Plough. 

209 Lavoiev, A. D. . ‘ Chum. * 

124a Newington, Dr. S. (as Inventor) . . Top-dressing machine. • 

60 Nicholson, W. N. . . J . . .’ Oil -cake bruiser. 

16!) Odours, J. M . Plough. ‘ 

404 Prouiy and Mcnrs Plough.* %> 1 

124 ltansomes and May. 1 ’ . . . . \ Drfcp drill. 

108 Reeves, T. K. end J. . • , . Water drill and liquid-manure distributor. 

185 Samuelson, B Turnip cutter. 

228 Scragg, T . . . Tile machine. 

234 Smjth and Co. ....... Haymaker, chaff cutter, horse rake. 

1 Stanley, W . P. ....... Linseed and barley crusher. 

d28 Tdibot Brothers Plough. 

271 Tuxford und Sons ...... Steam eng?ne.< 

220 Wilkinsqoi, T. • • < . • , . . Churn. 

151 Williarat,.W Light au& heavy Harrows. 

238 Whitehead, J. . . . . Tile machine. 

705 Voehtn, Son, and (Jd» . • . . . A sded and corn separator. 

- • c £ 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 

28a Fowler, J. . ^ ■. .... Draining plough. <■' 


0 


a 



Class XJ 

V • * 


. JURY AWARDS— COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS. 

CfLASS X. 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 


Nation. 

No* in 
Catalogue 

Name or Exuiritor. 

• 

United Kingdom 

United States . 

• 431 
433 
463 

Bain, A. . . 

Btckewcll, F. . *. 

Bond, V r m. and Sou 

Franee . . . 

a 

United Kingdom 

1108 

429 

144 

• 

Bourdon, F.e . 

Brett, J. . . \ . 

Brooke, C. . . 

France .... 

301 

443 

Buckle, S. (Cl. x.tx.) . 

Huron. 

United Kingdom# . 

i 

22 

296 

Chance, Brothers and Co. (Ci. xxiv.). 
Claudct, V.F. f m 

• • 



Switzerland. . . 

75 

Daguct, F. , 

France .... 

*60 

UMpuil, I.. J. 

United Kingdom . 

145 

j Dolluml, G. 

France 

1197 

Dubesq-Soleil, J. 

United Kingdom 

Francg . .a. 

lCOf 

m ¥ 

Fromcnt, (4. 

Tuscany . . 


Gonnclla, Professor T. * . . . . 

United Kingdom 

331 

Griffith, Rev. J. 


428 

e 

Henley, W. T. 

Netherlauds 
durance . . 

Bavaria . . 

87 

610 

30 

Logemun, W. M. 

Martens, F. . . 

Merz and Sons . 

United Kingdom 

674 

Newman, J. 

France ^ . , 

United Kingdom 

334 

1683 

254 

, Oertligg, L. 

Queuncssen 

|e * 

Hop, A 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 
Francg • . • 

299 

31fU 

253 

386 

Boss and Thomson. (CL xxx.) . . 

Siemens and llalske e 

Smith and Beck . 

Taurines . . . . . . . .. . 

United Kingdom 

26 

Yidi 


Objects Rewarded. • a 

• jt. 

•• • ; 

Electric telegraph. • 

Copying eke trie telegraph. * • 

The invention of a new mode of observing astro- 
nomical phenomena, <!fc. 

The invention of meUdlic barometers, and for his 
manometers. • ■ • * 

Printing telegraph. • 

The invention of a means of ,scl f- registering 
natural phenomena, by ■photography. 

Photographs on pd)»cr. 

Good telescopes, the object-glass abeing t>f rock 
<tytfal. • . 

A disc ofrflint glass, 29 Inches diameter. 

Inventions based upon experiments intheprue- 
ticc of photography; and noil-inverted pic- 
tures. 

Superiority of glass for optical* purposes, good 
specific gravity, i crown-glass us clear as 
milt. 

Balance air-pump ; and ¥oi*the invention of an 
arrangement to keep the charcoal points "in 
electric light at. a constant distance. • « 

Atmos])hcric recorded by meaus of which the 
readings of the barometer, those of thither- 4 
mometer evaporator, fall of rain, direction of 
the wind, its strength, Electric* state of the air, 
&c., ore simultaneously registered. * 

A %ery ingenious heliostat, on u new construc- 
tion, by Silbcrinan;4lio invention of an appa- 
ratus Qpr fixing tlic charcoal points for electric 
# light; a sftccharoractc* of delicate structure, 
and much ingenuity, and an elegant and novel 
instrument, by Urcvais, for exhibiting the phe- 
nomena of polarized light. • ^ 

Extraordinary abdication of mcclianism to his 
steel expanding figure of a man. 

Tlii goodness of the work of his theodolites, and* 
divided meter. , 41 

Plunimeter, itinnclfinc for measuring plane syr** 
faces. 

Barometer* with a vacuum capable of complete 
restore tion^by an air-trqp at the top. 

The convenient and ingeniouf Apujication of 
magnetic electricity to the purpose of electric 
telegraphs. 

Excellence of the magnets shown by him. 
Talbotypes on glasB by the nlbuiniuStis process. 
Equatorial, combining cheapness with excellence 
of workmanship. • • • 

The originality, excellence, and perfection of his 
air-pumps, Aid self-registering tide gAuge. 

Very delicate large and small balances. • 

A platlba alembic, to hold 25Q4pints, all in one 
pfreg, Without solder or scum, ticc. 

Great improvements'll! microscopes, and for the 
solidity ef structure, goodsmeclianisra, andAlis- 
• tribution of ^rengllj, great Bile, * if Ills 
large equatorial. «. ^ 

Great improvements in photography. ^ J 
E’.cclric telegraph. 

Excellence oftheir microscopes. 

Dynamometer exhibited and manufactured by 
B. Totffer Aid Co. f • 

■Tie invention of the aneroia burometer. % 


United Kingdom 


United States 
Austria . . 
Prussia • . 

France . . 
Belgium. . 
France . , 


a * AHZE MEDAL. 


368 Addend, W. 

201 Allan, T. 

395a Bacho, A. D. * . 

139 Batka, W. . . 

76 Baumann, T. f 

414 « Bayprd, H 

- Beaujieu, A. . . a * , 

1549 Bertuud, jun 

765 Begcrlc, 6. # 4 . . • } 


Striding euginc. i 
Electric telegrapla 
Balance. * *=■ 

' Chemical Apparatus. 
Compamtcur. 


J a TJalk)tyii?s. 

. Theodolite^ and sextaftts. 
i Slices of crystals. *• 
• . • . "JylindricaFlenses. 


K 



lxiv 


.JURY AWARDS— fRIZE ME^AL. 


[Ct*ajss X. 


Nation. 


Vxiited Kingdom 
France . . . 
United Stutej . 
Prussia h .. ; . 

United Kingdom c 
United States . 
United kingdom 


France . \ . 

United Kingdom 


Mecklenburg Srhwerin 
United Kingdom r . . 


c 

No. in 


Catalpgin 


, — 

• 

372 

434 


137 

£ 

670. 

• r 

432 


• 187 

• 

— 

. 

j 123 

* 

11W 1 

1 t 


452 


333 


Prussia . . . 

United States . 
Bavaria . . .1 

United Kingdom 
Franco . . . 


United Kingdom . 
Switzerland. . . 

France .... 
United Kingdom. . 


Denmark . . 

Switzerland 
United Kingdom 

( « 
Penmark . . 

United Kingdom 
j'Vurtemburg . 
United Kingdom 
JYl'wla . . . 

United States . 
United Kingdom 


Prussia . . •. < 
France . \ . 
Austria . ... 

’^rifted Kingdom 
France . A . 
United Kingdbm 


Prussia 


United Kingdom.'.. 
Franco .... 
United Kingdom . 

Francs *. • . : . 

* Austria .... 

U ni ted Kingdom . 
c *ucrgium. . • . 

France .... 
Switzerland. . . 

Grand Pufihy of Hesge 

PruSsia • . . g . r 

United Kingdom . . 

India. . . . * • 

^Pgitod States 


8a: 

Fn_, . . . 

U idled Kingdom 
SUfgium . . 
United Kingdom 

. uSI Kingdofcr 


76 ■ 
317. 

344 

320 

274 

146 

25 
195 
501 
836 
220 

1239 
*457 
85 
8Q1 
2.)7 
249 
152 
47 
81 
220 
401 
477 
198 
17 a 
294 

26 « 
453 
l'T* 
151 

8 

322 

83 

656 

139 

9 

1370 
688 
100 a 
212 
- 77 
87 
318 
369 
•92 
269 

,1679 Jj 
9 362 4 
254a 
504 
999 
252 

77 

483 

677a 

711 

95 

148 


«* ' 


UllgUMUl *. . J 

Lingdoi^ 1 . T|fc‘ 

Unsafe r’ ! J* 


390 

66 > 

173 

257 

719 

430. 


Name or Exitibitor. 

. .1 


Blunt, lloupy .... 

Bourgogne, J 

Brady, M. B . ,. . 

Breithaupt, F. W., ana Soir 
British Electric Telegraph Company 
Burt, W. . . . 

Chillis, Prof. . . 


Chnard . . 

Collot Brothers 
Cotton, Wm, 

Crichton, J. r 
De Grave, Short, and Fanner 
l)e la Hue and Co. (Cl. xvn, 
Ponton, J. B, 

Pol berg, A. 

Dover, *\ i. 

Kiectfic Telegraph Company 
Elliott, and Sons. . 

Engel, F. ... 
Ericsson,.!. . . 

Ertel nml Sou • . 

Faey, K» .... 

Fast re, J. T. . . 

Flacheron-Mayard . 

Foucalt, P. . • . 

Galy-Cazftlftt . . . 

Griliin, .John Joseph 

Gysi, F 

Pamann, E. F. . . 

Ilcnneman and Malono 
Heft, A. . . . 

ilewitson, ,T 
Iljorth, S. . • 

llomipcl-Esser, F. 

Horne, Thorntbwaitc, and Wo< 
Hughes, W. . . . 

Johnson and Mattjicy 
Johnson, W. and A. K. 
.Tutgcnscn and Sons 
KUburn, W. K. 

Knwellmch, T. . . 

Knight and Sons . 
lyunmcr, K. W. 

Lawrence, M. Mi 
Leegfai, Pr. H. B. 

IJoyd, Lt.- Col. J. A, 

Lulime, J. F., and Co. 

Maes, J. . . . . 

Marchesi, G. B. 

Mitchell* Key. W. (Cl, 
Nachet .... 

Nasmyth, ,T. . . 

Negretti and Zamhra 
N'owton and Son 
Noliert, F. A. . . 

Oortling, A. . . 

Penros^ F. C. • * 

Perreaax . . 

Phillips, W. H. 

Pillischer, M. 

Plaguiol, A. i 
Pretsch, Paul 


(Cl. 


Kp vO 


Keado, Kev 
Sacfe, E.« . 

Scliiertz, J. G 
School 1, 0. A. 
Schfddea J., 


J. B. 


ift. 


jun. 


Reel*!.’, 
Sliadtfolt, G.« 
Simms, \V. . . 

Sncith, Cant. < . 
St. John, Jolm It/ 
Sttffel, J. At . 

t 

Stoehrcr, E. j . 
Thomas, C. X. i • 
Topping, C. M. 1 
VahSchendel, P. 
Varley and Son . 

"Sfe?, c. 


(Cl. j 


.1.) 


. 1.) 


f/:' 


od 



OisjFcrs ltr.\miu>F/D. 


Mqjlel of Eratosthenes tfiart of moon. 

Microscopic preparations. * 

Daguerreotypes. • ' . 

Surveying instruments. 

Their senes of electric telegraphs. 

Sotfcr compass. Surveying jnstriftnents. 

Scored for calculating the corrections for a transit 
instrument. 

Safety limp. 

Balance. * 

Corn-weighing machine. { 

Drawing instruments and sextants. 
Weighing-machines, assay and other balances. 
Tridisrent dims. v 
process of relief mapping. 

Balunce. 1 
Balance. 

Series of electric telegraphs. 

Priming instruments. 

Wave surface. ft * 

Sca-lcud ; pyrometer, &c. * * • 

Universal astronomical instrument. 

Orrery. 

Thermometers. 

Talbot ypos^. - 

Printing, machine for the blind. 

Manometer, upon the hydraulic principle. 

' Chemical apparatus. 

Drawing instruments. 

Lpiani meter. 

1 Valbotypes. 

Microscopic preparations. 

Tide* gau^e. 

Electro-motive power. • 

Drawing instruments. 

Good work in photograph apparatus, 
j. Topography for tlie blind. . 

Palladium crucibles. 

Geological and physical globe. 

Metallic thermometer. 

Photographs. 

IMolitic telescope . 'sj lf 

Chemical apparatus? 

Large relief globe. 

^Daguerreotype. 

Crystals. t 

Storm indicator, or typhodeictor. 

Chemical apparatus.* 

Prism of tine glass. 

Ipstruiuents for the blind. 

Models of crystals. 

Microscopes. » 

Moon maps. 

Meteorological instruments on glass. 

Globes. 

Fine lines on glass. 

Balances , 

Uelicograph. 

Pividi ig engin.'*. 

Fire anuihijator. 

Eyiptic compels. , 

LCaincm obscura. 

" Photographs. v 

Solid eyc-piecc. • « 

Balance. * 

Photographic apparatus. 

Model df Mount Scntis. , 

Descriptive models of joining in wood, crystals, 
&c. 

Pharmaceutical apparatus. 

Microscope condenser. t ' 

Fine Astronomical instruments and sextants. 

Coin- weighing .mad line. v 
detector compass. 

Calculating macliine ; machine for weighing pre- 
cloi* metals, Sec. 

Electric telegraph. * 

Calculating machine. . * 

V Microscopic preparations. 

A model of descriptive geometry ^-perspective. 
Tclesoopip*camera lucida. 

Sextants and reflecting circles. 

Qraphite batteries, &c. 


Class K.] 


£ 


\ JUR* AWARDS— .PRIZE MEftAL— HONOURABLE MENTION.' 


Nation. 

United Kingdom 

Switzerland. . 
United Kingdom 


4 - 

. No. in 
Catalotfue.L 


lxv 


I 


Name of Exhibitor. 


664 Word. W. 3 

# 56 WatJcins and Will (Cl. v.) 
444 Westnfbreland, J. . . . 

84 lWettli, O . . . . • 

451 Whipple, 4 A. 


Objects Rewarded. 


Botanical cases. 

Dry-pile apparatus, galvanometer, &c. 
Electrical machine. 

Planimeter. * 

Daguerreotype the mAn. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Frankfort-on-Mtine 
Prussia .... 
United Kingdom . 

Netherlands . . 

France .... 
Austria .... 
Prussia . . 4 « 

United Kingdom ^ 

# France . . m . . 

Belgium . . . 

United Kingdom 

United States . 
France . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Russia . . . 

France . . . 

Switzerland. . 
United Kingdom 
Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . 

United Kingdom 
Sweden and N owvny 
Prussia • . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland.* . 
United States . 
France . . . 

Prussia . . . 

Denmark . . 1 

United Kingdom 

Prussia ... 1 
Bavaria . . . 

France . . . 

* United Kingdom 

Switzerland. . 
Prussia . . . 

Austria • . . 
Prussia . . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Sweden and Norway 
Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 

Wurtemburg . 
United Kingdom 


7 

704 
349 
•708 
83 
762 
130 
89 
259 
1759 
183 
436 A 
438 
263 


109 

262 

31K) 

1 69 
548 
88 
287 
135 
291 A 
1690 
567 
306 
15 
81 
6 : 

41 


ss 


491 

649 

706 

20 

11 

148 

86 

34 

1155 

338 

59 

484 

130 

482 

1038 

324 

14 

739 

387 

157 

13 


Albert, J. W. . 

Ausfcld, A. . 

Barrett, R. V. 

Barton, 41. W. 

Becker, C. . 

Bernard, D. F. . . 

Burg, Chevalier ^L. de 
Busch, E. . . . 

Chadbun? Brothers. 
Chevalier, C. . . 

Reliciinnult, J. 11. 

Dering, G. E. . 

Edwards, J. R. . 

Fi slier, T. . . 

GorawJ, A. 

Henri, M. . 

Hill mid Adair- wit (Cl. XXX.) 
Imperial Ijorsk Works. % 
•Irsiiin. . .••. / . . .. 

Llvern, .T. . 

King. T. T). 

Kusanc, 

Ladd, AV\. 

Loluune, 1 .. 

•Lnur, .1. A; . 

Leonard, S. W. - 
LfUinan, E. . 

Liittig, C. 

Mapgomblc . 

Mttrmtt, .1. S 
Masse! t, It. . 

Mnyall, J. 

Molten i and Sieglcr .* . 
•Nietzchruaun and Vaccanni 

Nissen, .1 

Phillips, J. . . * . * . . 

Pritchard, Andrew 9 . . 

Bcimami, L., . • . . . 

Reilicr, C. *. . ! . . 

Rouget de Lisle, T. A. • . 

Sang. .1 

Schilt, V 

Sehroedtcr, E. . 

Stampfer, Prof. , 

Suess, W.. , , 

.TWewry, J . t 
Tree and Co. 

1 * YiboritT A. I*. 

V^-cl, 0. F. . . 

*Werth 6 ime.A 1L J. 

Wilkins, W. C>. 

Wolir, F. A. . . 

Y cates, G. . . 


• t 




Photographs. 

•Planimeter. 

Sextants. , 

Military sketching. * • 

Balance. • 

Optical instruments. * • 

DynAnometcr. • m 

Optical instruments. * 

Good and cheup instruments* 

Microscopes. 

Anemometer. 

Electric telegraph. • 

Chemical apparatus^ electrotypes. 

Mathematics simplified. 

Pantographs. • • 

Trigonoraeter, • 

Spectacles applied to gll distances of tbc4»yc 
Tall >0 type groups. 

Drawing instruments. • •* 

Prisms and lefises. . # • 

Drawing instruments. ■ 

Polarising microscope stand. 9 

Balance. 

Microscopic apparatus 

A calciSating-rulc, constructed o« new principles 
1 Planimeter fcraphiquc. • 

Microscopic drawings. - 

Balance. 

Drawing instruments. • 

Coloured rlaguciteotypcs. 

Telescopes.* 

CHhap orrery. • 

Photographs. 

Reflecting circles, jfcc. % 

Dra w ingy nstrumen t s. 

Air-pump# balances. 

Rain-gauge, #ncmometcr« 

Microscope. * • ^ 

Balance. 

Drawing instruments, 
liruwing instruments. 

Planimeter. • 

Calculating machine. * 

Theodolites., * 

Surveying instruments. * 

Thermo-electric batteiy. 

Daguerreotypes. * 

Fiim ivory and metal scales. • 

Baton*?. 

Photographs. 


Calculating matdiinc. • 
lighthouse. * a 
Pharmaceutical apparatus. 

Road thoe^olite, cheap air-pumps, &c. 


Nation. 


Bavaria . 
France . 


class xa . 


I No. in , 
[Catalogue. 


23 


V 1 

COUNCIL IM ED All. • 

Name of B&nuiiTod| 

Boehm, T. 


173 Dqf roquet, 4 . A. 


( Tlutc^J^WAKI>EI>. 


) . «- ImpertaiA ♦eientiSa improvements of the fiut^. 
* and the successful application of his principles 
, I* to otbcrVind instruments. 4 

Application of the pneumatic M^'cr to a chujxh 
organ. 



JUBY AWARDS— COUNCILUND FRT2E MEDALS. 



Name of Exhibitor. 


United Kingdom and 496 & Erard, P. . r . . . 

France. France 

• r 4 497 

United Kingdom , t 555 ( Gray and Davison , 


556 Hill and Co. 


France . 


liftl Sax, A 

735 Yuillaume, J. L. . 


United Kingdom . . " 209 Willis; II. 


Peculiar mechanical actions applied to piano- 
fortes^and J^rps. « c 

Invention in orgpn building, of a new method of 
cpnncctiitg the great organ with: the swell or- 
gifni by means of a {iedal and of a new stop 
called the Rerauloplion. 

Invention of a stop of great power, and a mode 
r of shifting the stops by means of keys. 

Invention of* several classes of wind instruments 
• in wood and mctnl. r 

Modes of making violins, in such a manner that 
c they arc matured and perfected immediately 
on flic completion *of the manufacture, thus 
avoiding tV°- necessity of keeping them for 
considerable periods to develop their excel- 
lencies. 

Application to organs of an improved exhausting 
■ valve to the pneumatic lever, the application 
of pneumatic levers in a compound form, and 
flic inventfon of a movement in connection 
therewith for facilitating ,tho drawing of stopB 
either singly or in connection. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


* TTniterf kingdom . 
France* • . . • 


United Kingdom . 
Saxony .... 
United Kingdom . 


Franco .... 
United KiugcV'm » 
United St^cs . . 

Uuitcd Kingdom . 

France » • « • 

Tuscany .... 
Fnllfed States#. . 
United Kingdom . 
France .... 
Spain . • . € j 

Prussia . .{ . . 

United States . . 

*TPiSmce ^ • t . . 
Nassau .... 
United Kingdom f . 
'Wurtcmburg . . 

United Kingdom . 


Addison, R. . . . * 

Bernardcl, sen. . • 

, Besson, «. . . . 

Betts, Arthur . . 

Breitkopf and lliirtel 
Broad v^iod, John, anh 
BryreAm, 11. . . 

Ballot, A. . f. . 
Cnllcott, .1. . . 

Cliickering, .1. . <*» 


1172 
58L 
4811 
509 
1231 
• 272 

848 
442 


1 * Coilard and Collard 

r 

‘Pebrtin, A. **. 

Ducci, A. and M. . 
FiSen brant, C. H. . 
Forsto*', S. A. . " i 
Franfche, C. . . . 

Gadlegos, J. . • . 

Gebauhr, J. . f 
Gemuuder, G. . ,. 


Godfroy, C., sjn. 
flleckel, J. A. . . 

I loops, .Ioanna Harriet 
ILdwert, J. . . • 


Belgium .... 
France.* . ... 

United Kingdom . 


Bavaria 100 

United J&ingdom . . i 540 


Belgium . .• . 

United Statqp . 
France . . . 

United States . 

United Kingdom 
Fraifte . . . 


Hopkirmon, J. and J. . 

Tlund, F?, aed Son . 

1 c t 
.lestrzehski, F. . 

•Jaulin, J. . .« : , 

•.Tonkins. W., aftd Sons 
Kirkmau and Son • 


Kfiocke, A*. 
Kohler, J.. 


Montal, C. . . . . 

Nuns, 11., and Clarke . 
• . ’ 

Gates, .7. F. I . . 

rapc,tJ. H. . , t . . 


United Kingdom . 


Frihc© • . . 
^United Kingdom 
Wurfemburg . < 
griml * . . . 


' J 

kingdom t* .T^i 
burg .«* .J 


Pask^gfohn .1 ( 
Purdy and Fcndt 

• I . 


Roller and Blahchef f 
RucUdl, Jtose, aftd Co- % 
Schiedmaver arsi Sotp * 
Schulze, J. F., aid Sons 


“ A Royal Albert” transposing pianoforte. 

1 ‘’liolins. * 

Various metul ousical instruments. 

Two violins. 

A grand pianoforte. 

Successful improvements in pianofortevroaking. 

A church barrel organ. 

Oboes, elariondX tiutos, nnd a “corno-lnglese” 
"Invention of u French horn, without loose crooks. 
A scjiiaru pianoforte, niul the Jury think highly 
of his grand pianoforte. 

Pianos, ngd successful application of several 
Jinprovcinents in\ >inuofortc making. 

A mechanical pianoforte. 

An organ with a “ Baris tat a ” stop. • 

Clarionet nnd flutes. 

A violoncello, iinlin, and viol*,. 

A new repetition action in a pianoforte. 

A “ Guitarra llarpu.” 

A pianoforte. 

A *• Joseph Cuarnerius” violin (chiefly), and 
W three other violins, and a viola. 

Flutes. 

A bassoon of a new nnd improved construction. 
Hearing apparatus, made of gutta perch a. 

A bassoon with 19 keys, of an improved con- 
struction. 

A horizontal grand pianoforte, with new patent 
Motion.* • 

A cottage pianoforte, in the form of a lyre, •termed 
the 4t Lyra ” pianoforte. 

Au upright pianoforte. 

A Ponoifyic, omi his improvements in free reeds. 
tA.ii expandingLpinno for yachts, &c. 

A semi-gramr piano, and an oblique, piccolo 
piano. * *- 

His mechanical improvements in kettle drums. 

A slide (trombone, and the application of his 
patent valves to other metal wind instruments. 
A cottage pianoforte. 

An improved cornet-u-pistoif. 

Clarionets, and a trombone £ud ophicleldc. 

Two lyauofortes. • 

jPbur cottage pianofortes. 

A*7 -octave square pianoforte and a new tuning 
of AColian reeds. 

Improvements as applied to comets. 

Certain improvements in pianofortes. 

Clarionets and brass instruments. ■ 
rA double (chiefly), and for four violins, and 

two violoncellos. tf 

Three pianofbrtes. 

A Carte’s Boehm potent flutev 
A square pianoforte, in mahogany. 


k square ] 
kn organ. 


ClamIXa.] 


JIT^T AWARDS-vPRIZE MflXAL— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


IxtSI 


— 1 

1 1 

Nation. 

• 

1 ? 

V 

^ 1 

Name of Suhuitor. 

. ♦ 

• f 

Oiur^TB Rewakdf.d. 

• 

* % 

United Kingdom . . 

• - • 

France . . • • . 

United Kingdom . . 

• 

469 
•470 
1510 
527 • 

• 526 
499 

Southwell, William 

Ktodart, W r m., and Son 

Tricbert, F t . $ t . 

"Ward, Cornelius. . • " . . . . 

* 

Wheal stoflc and Co 

Wornum, It. . • 

• 

A grand pianoforte. 

A square pianoforte. 

Oboes anu a “ como-Tnglese.” • • 

A ncwly-constrfctcd bassoon^ and improvements 
in drums. ^ • 

Afiovcl invention of a portable harmonium. 

An improved piccolo pianoforte. 

• 

• 


• » -- . 

• • HONOURABLE MENTION. • • • 

, .. . . — — 


Prance 


Belgium . . . . 

United Kingdom . 

Prance . . a 

United Kingdom* . 
New Smith 

Prance . . • • 

United Kingdom . 


France . 
Austria . . . 

W'urtcmburg . 
.United Kingdom 


Wnrtcmburg 
France . . 

India. .« . 
France. . . 

1 1 nitod states 
United Kingdom 


France . . 

United States 
Canada . 5 

Denmark 
Switzerland*. 
Austria . . 


United Kingdom . 
France . . . . 
Saxony . . . 9 t 
France .... 
| ltussia .... 
France .... 


Bavaria .... 
United States . . 

Wurtcmburg . . 

• 

Austria .... 
United Kingdom ^ 

Fiaraburgh . . # 

• 

France .... 
Prussia .... 
France .... 
Austria .... 

ftnitet 

Malta 

Franco . . . . 

Austria 

Belgium . . . . 

United Kingdom .* . 

Prussia . . • . . 


t United States 

p 


J719 
* 404 
174 

553 

1555 

§46 

5 

nr.3 

554 


475 
141i) 
20 
5( 15 
513 

i 

21 

477 


Alexandre and Son 
AuclicP and Son . 
|*Ucrdcn, F., and Co, 
Bishop, James C. 


Breton, — 
l ard, W 
Clinch, J. 


Courtois, Antoine 
Dan son, C. • . 


:< - 


844 

435* 

rum 
46 8 
510 

9 ? 

i85 

30 

87 

131 

.533 

# Ui.‘U 

18 

550 

172 

1711 

033 

1305 

35 

90 

25 

153 ' 
559 

14 

J3 

1489 

893 

1699 

154 

494 

1 

398 

155 

LSI. 

561 

— • 

80 


Dctyr, N. and Co, 
Dcutbclnnaim? .T. 

Dicudomic and Bliidel . ’. 

Dodd, K. . . - % 

Bodd.J. . •* 

Poorner, F. • 

D<ffneny, — . 

Fast India Company, The Hon/ 
fintiim* and Co . . 

Gilbert and Co. • 

Greaves, K, .* . 
fireincr, G. F. . 

1 leaps, .1. K. . . 

Hess, II. . . 

Hnvs (t. . ,. . 

Higgins, . . 

I forming . . 

I I uni und Hilbert- 

l Indri. A. . . 

.Tones, B. . . . 

Klcjpjnspcr, — . « 

Klemifi, G.jpnd A* 

Lnblmye, — . . 

Lichlenlhal, M. • 

Martin, — . . 

Merrier, S. . 

Muller, A. . . 

Pfafi; M. . . . 

Pirson, . 1 . 

Aexdlr, C. . # . . 


Kiedl, ,T. F. (AVidow of) 
L ltfibson, T, J. P. . . 

Jiuhms, H. .^ . % . 


Two harmoniums a percussion. 

Two upright pianofortes. • 

Tlirec cabinet pianofortes. 

^ cabinet organ, containing composition pedals, 

^cli . 

A clarfenct on Boehm’s principle. 

Flutes. • 

A sot of bagpipes, made by George Sherrer, 
Sydney. 

A bombardon and correts. • 

An organ, called O 0 «\utophon ; the tunes being 
•produced by means of perforated sheets of 
mill-board. # 

Two upright pianofortes. • 

A scraphine. % • • 

A grand pianoforte, with double action. # # 

Violin, violoncello, double bass, and hfliqf strings. 
Violin, violiP, and *violqpcello bows; ami silver 
strings for the violin, violoncelldf and h^rp. 

A square pianoforte. 

Harps. • , 

Four gongs. • 

BombiA-dons. • • 

A pinnofoftc with JEoTian attachment. 

A chromatic tuning fork. ^ 

A tuning apparatus (in addition to 50/^n money). 

A violonvllo. • 

Four pianofortes. 


^square, anoforte. 


. I 


• • 


Schrisler, C. II. . 
Simon and Henry 
Soirutier, F. . . 

Soufleto, ■ — 


le quality anti cheapness of a violin. . • 

A square pianoforte. 

A grand pianoforte. % 

Violin, violoncello, double bass, harp, and gnitar 
strings* 

An improved grand triple-string Welsh harp. 

A cottage pianoforte. f 

A violin ornamenled with mother-of-pearl. 

A hymbardon. 

semi-graud pianoforte. # • 

A reverberating organ. 

Two cottage pianofortes. * 0 • 

Two portable meiodiums. # i 

A bombardon ophiclqjde. 

A patent square pianoforte' 

A pair of orchestra kettle drums, tuned on a n£w 


A chtdmntic horn. 

An cnharjnonic orpjhn, Invented by T. Ferronct 
Thompson, list]., M.l\ * . . 

An upright pintufortA * * 


A grand pianoforte. 

Violin and violoncello bows. 
A sommerophone. 

Nmnotoy — . . . . § . . . j Tfcroe col- age pianofortes. 
Stable, ,r> . . . ,j A double bassoon. 

Towns and Packer . . . . •. ! A semisgrand tran 

T/,nna I - * * 1 A 


Tonna, J. . ..... 

Tulou,--. * • 

Uhlmnnn, J. . 


Vogelsangs, J. F.*^. 

Wgflcer* J. W. #. . . 
Wehrle and Steuert . 

Wejftermann and Co. * 
Wood,J,S.^. • • ,• 


’/I 


semisgrand traqpposingpiwsolbrfc. 
doublq buss, mode of bird’s-eye myile. 


A 

Flutes, 


% . If X1IB 

- - 


P F. E, and* A clarifnrte, obeft, and eorno-^a*~ 
Motto, | * 

| grand«piano. • ^ * • 

An organ, adapts for a hall or music-room. 

A ydfoftltag organ, manufactured by F. WTchric, 

’ Black Forest, BocUn. * • • 

A grand pianoforte, of r&cfrood. § 

His invention of a 44 piano-violsno,'* in addition- * 


£50 in^moncy. 


/ 


lxviii JURY AWARDS — COUNCIL AND PRIZE 1^2DAL8— HONOUR ABLE "'MEN'^ON. [Cl«8 Xb 
L „ -XL* — L— 


MONEY AWARDS. 


Nation. 


United Kingdom . . 


United States 


. No. in 
Catalogue. 


4G8, 


r 633 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Greiner, G. F. . . • » 


Wood, J. S. 


Objects Rn^arded. 


For^the expenses incurred in making his new 
and useful method of bringing into unison the 
Strings of each choir of the pioi&forte, also for 
his inventfon of a view and mechanical con- 
trivance for pianos, £50. 

For thc r expenses incurred in constructing the 
ingenious Aechnnical contrivance in his piano- 
violin, £50. r 


( < 


CLASS Xb. 


COUNCIL MEDAL? 


« 


Switzerland 
Sardinia . . ( 

Franco . 4 . 

Switzerland 
Frupco . 

* timed Kingdom 
Switzerland 


Nation. 

United T£ingdom . . 

' 

France . •* . * . . 

Switzerland . . . 

I 

France . . . 

e 


No. in 

55 


275 
* 94 
730 


* Franco 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

muted Kingdom 

Denmark , . 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland 

1 i 

• JBftited Kingdom 

Scams . . . 

Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Prussid . . . 

France . \ . 


United Kingdom 

France . | . 

_ 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Objects Rewarded. 




Dent, E. J . 


. Japy Brothers 
r 


Lutz, Ci, 


Wagner, J. (Nephew) . 


Large-turret clock, on account of the combinn- 
tion of strength and accuracy of time-keeping 
attained in it, which are also accomplished by 
a cheaper inode of construction than in other 
*6 turret -clocks of liigli character. 

Clock and watch movements mode by machi- 
nery, much cheaper than any other movement, 
and cquhlly good. 

Watch-balance springs, 6whicli were ^submitted 
by the Jury to the test of stretching out and 
heating, without affecting their form. c 
'Clock with n continuous motion for driving telc- 
I scopes, ant! for his collection tff turret-clocks, 
winch on the whole display great fertility of 
invention. ^ 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


22 

33 

441 

9 

1589 

57 

8 

24 
516 

. 27 
525 
7 
32 
17 
12 

25 
•• 9fl 

68 

601 

99 

35 

342 

984 

1425 

1685 

130 

123 

124 
7*1 


Audi mars, L. . . 

Benoit, A. . . . 

Brocot, A. . . \ 

Du Bois, F. Williayi 
Detnucliek and lloudin 
Frodshoin, C> . . 

Grtmdjcan, IT. . . 

Gros < s ;l«ude, C. II. 
Gannery, V. . . . 

(Rowland, James 
Gourdin, J. . . . 




« t 


Hutton, J. . . .4 . 

Jacksoiv W„H. and S. 

Jurgen A nnd Soys 
LoseJjy, E. T. . /. 
^LccoitUre, A. 

vtMercier. S. . * 

McDowall, CharleZ . . ? 

Mon tar. don Brothers . . . 

P«tek, Phflippo, and Co. . . 

Parkinson and F rocks li am . . 

.Kicliard^tioris . l , # . . «. 

Revdor jlrothcrf , and Colin . 
Jleaiqr, A. ‘ , . . . . 

llicussac, N. , . . , . , 

Roberts, B. . . 1 , l , , % 

Rowell, .1. ■ ^ . 


Iloflierham ancons 
VSssier© . j 1 • • 

rr: -ai r™--.-/ — 


Watches and watch-movemcnts. 

Watches, and tooth-pplishing machine. 
Half-dcat^jcwellcd eseppemeut. 

Astronomical clock. • ' 

Gdod collection of clocks. 

Chronometers and watches. 

Pocket chronometers. 

Two watches. 

Astronomical clock. 

Clock escapement. 

Small turret-clock. 

Chronometer^. 

Watcher, solid key. * 

Chronometer. 

Wrftche#, wutolf-movements and pinions. 
^Vatehes. - 
Escapement (clock). 

Watch main-springs, 

Chronometers, watches, &c. 

Chronometers and watches. # 

Chroijomoter. ’ w 

Cheap house-clocks. 

Cheap watch-alarums. ‘ % 

W a ten, with printing scconckvhand. 

Turret-clock, and watch-p'iate drilling machine. 
Collection of models and watches. 

Collection of watches. 

Chronometers. 


I|6nC)T1»ABLE MENTION. 


United Kingdom 
.France . . .* i 
Ltzerland . « 


t, Fra 
MBwii 


■a 

407 

* 74 * 
31 


Auhert. nnd Klaftenberf eg 
Bailly-Qomtc suuj Son ( ,* 
Baron and Uhimann , 
Bock, II. . T, . ' # . 


Watches. 

Cheap tun^t-clocks. 
Chronometers and watches, 
•Watches. 


I Clas^Xc.] 

A — i 


* JURY AWARDS— MON<Y AWARD— PRIZE MEDAL. 

I 


lxix 


Nation. 


[ No. in 
gataloguei 


H" 9 « 

m 

United Kingdom . . 


France* ....*. 

PS 

United Kingdom 

128 fl 

Switzerland •. . . 

34 

— — 

• 78 

— 

23 

France 

118G 

• 

292 

Switzerland . . • 

15 

France 

350 

Upited Kingdom . . 

*128 

• 


Switzerland ^ . . 

lbi 

• 

’ 

• 

a 


Nation. 

No. in 
CaUlofju?. 

• 


United Kingdom . . 

CIO 

France . . ■ . • 

fi 

% • 


United Kingdom . . 

631a 

• • 

676 

France ] 

.79 

Tuscany . . . . 1 

• “ 

• 


United Kingdom . . 

570a 

— . 

570 

• 


France 

1145 

United Kingdom . . 

682 

— 

274a 

— 

643a 

— 

691 

.. 

286 * 

— 

565 

_____ • 

729 

Switzerland • . . 

106 

^France 

1333 


• 

United Kingdom . 

654 

United States . . . 

39 

Portugal .... 

633 

United Kingdom • * . 

629 

# - 

642 

_____ < 

624 



France 

1505 

United Kingdom . . 

625 

— — * f 

631a 

• 

• 


Name of Exhibitor. 
_a_ L- 


Barraud and Iiund • « • 

Bolton, T 

unnvin, (elder Brother) 
Couscns and 'Whiteside 
Cohrvoisiw, F. . . . . 

Elffrothf 11. ... 

Favre, Brandt .... 
Favre* 11. A 

• § 

I^roy andsSon .... 
Laumuin, C. m 9 .... 
Mcrmooz Brothers • . 

Pierrot 

Slicpliofdj C. ..... 

* 


.« .• 


Objects Rewarded. 


Cbmpensatiun-balance and watchcB. 

Cheap watches. 

Cheap turret-clocks. • • 

Stop-watch. • • • 

Chronometers 4hd watcbfs. *. 

WdVbch in pencil-case. 

Machine <or cutting cpicycloidal teeth. * 
Chronometer, with printing seconds-hands for 
marking minute poi tions of time. 

Carriage clocks afcjlfratqhcs. 
Pocket-chronometers. , ■ • 

Chronometers and watches. % 

('heap clock-alarums. . 

Electric elock-e&japcmcht. • 


dMONEY AWARD. 


ltetor, F. 


To enable him to carry on further experiments 
to tcBt the isochronism of spirals, his invention 
of a new and ingenious ffte spring-escape- 
ment being partjpglorly adapted for that pur- 
pose, £50. 


CLASS Xc. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


Name of Fxittbitor. 


Arnott, Dr. J. • . 

* 

Auzoux, Dr^L. . . 

b Avery, John • . * 

Bigg, II. and Son % 
Burnt Brothers . 
Caliunai, Prof. L. m 

• • 

Caplin, Macthmc R. A. 
Caplin, J. . . . 


*# 4 


Charriore, J. F 

Coxcter, .1 

Evans, W 

Evans and Co 

Ferguson onfl Sons . . . . % 

Gordo®, J \ . , 

Gowing, Thos. Wm 

Gfossmith and Desjardins f •. 

Hutchlnsoif, Dr 

Junod, T. ^ 

Liier, A. . 


Machnll, Thomas 
Palmor, JJ. F. . 
Polycarpo, A. • 
Rein, F. C. . . 

Simpson, H. * . 
Simpsox^ G. # 

• 


Thier # # 

Towne, J. . .• . . , 

Weiss (yid 


• Objects Rewarded. 


Mode of applying cold as a novel therapeutical 
agent. • 

Anatom icig models. These models are cal- 
culated* to aW the study of anatomy; humiA 
and comparative. 

Illuminating apparatus for exploring longlHft. 

narrow canals. 

Collection. 

Herniary bandages. « 

A series of models in wax, *rPp®f senting the 
anatomy of the torpedo. 

Corsets. 

ttyinnnstic apparatus, and orthoropliidic instttL- • 
meats. 

Collection. - . 

Collection. % # • 

Artificial leg^ * 

Collection. 

Collection. # • 

Anatomical model in ivory. * 

Vetesiflary instruments. 

Artificial eyes. • 

SpirometdE * 1 , * 

•Apparatus for fcmospatic. ■ • 

Collection, and the great ingenuity and admire .. % 
ble workmanship of several instrument f'*% 
operation an the eye. 

Saw, or osteotome. 

Artificial leg. * 

A case of surgical instruments. • 

Acoustic instruments for the deaf. • 

Collection. * % • « 

Anatomical modef of the human figure. Tbit 
figure Consists of pieces that may be detached 
at pleasure, and is calculated to stan<l«thc hqat • 
of tropical climates. * . 

Rpterelle. • # 

Anatomical models • 

Collection . # 

— : — 1 . 



Jury awards— prize medaiX-honourable mention. 1 [ct^m xi. 

( i ^ •• * * 

CLASS XL. , 



United States • 

Switzerland 
United Kingdom 


Belgium r . • 

VnoM/ln V “• 


Switzerland . . 

franco • . . 


United Kingdom 


franco . . 

United Kingdom 


France 

Prussia' 

Austria 


Switzerland . . 

Portugal . . 

United Kingdom 


Frmice .... 
United Kingdom . 

Switzerland . . . 


Franco l 


United Kingdom * 
Saxony . . N . 

%Ymted Kingdqm . 
Switzerland . . . 


United Kingdom 
Saxony . . . 

Premia . . • 

'Wurteinlmrg . 
United States . 


Switzerland • • 

• : 

^ United Kingdom 

Belgium . .« . 
United Kingdom 
Bavaria . • . 

United Kingdom 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


• « f 

Name of Exhibitor. 


AmcAkcog Manufacturing Company. 


Anderegg, T 

Anderson, D. and J. . . 

Brook, Jonas, and Brothers 
Christy nnd Sons . . . 

Daudville, A. . . . r 


De Bast, C. . . 

Dulmr Delesuaul 
Duranlot/, J. B. • 


Fehr, J. C 

Ferouclle and Holland . 

Finlayson, F., and Co. . 


Gardner and Bnzley . • 

Hartmann and Son • . 

Uorrocksos, Miller, and Co. 
llouldsworth, T., and Co. • 
Johnson, J. , . • . .’ 

Jourduiu, X 

Lumber is, A. Christ. Son . 
.Lang, Johann . . . . 


Leumann Brothers . • • 

Lisbon Weaving Company 

Mcftride and Co. . . . 

Muir, J., Sou, and Co. . . 


! Major and Gill . ^ 

Muhett (of \Jautroyea and Malle tt). . 

'Martin, \V., and 

Mycrscoitgh, Steele, and Co. . . • 

Niit, M. . . . h 

Nef, J, J. 

OurHtiatnp, The Company of (Pcigne 
ICelacmirt, Manager). 

Ow train, U., and Co. . • . . ,. 

Pausii and lluuschiM . • • . 

• 

Paterson, Jamieson, and Co. * • . 

Kunsauer, Aebly 

Uaschle and Co 


Sv^ington, II. II., and Co. 
'dimmer and Tftptfcr . . 


Vogel awl Curner . < 

Weigie, J. J 

Willi numic Duc^ Manufacturing 
Company. 


O^fects Rewarded. 


An assortment of drillings, tickings, sheetings, 
and cotton flannel. 

Cambric muslins of unusually fine yarns. 
Ginghams. • 

.Two to nine-cord sowing thread. 

Turkish bath towel. 

Excellence of manufacture in harness window 
curtains, and piece muslins. 

Grey calicoes. 

Cotton trouserings. 

i Shirt-trouts, loom-mode, in imitation of needle- 
work. 

*r Jacquard muslins. , 

Novelty of design and beauty of manufacture, in 
coloured and figured muslins. 

Beauty of design, mid superiority of execution, 
in fast -coloured sprigged lappets. 

Fine yarns. 

. Figured cott.ms. 

Shirtings and long cloths. 

Fine yarns. 

Quiltings und toilet covers. 

M uslin. 

Chtton kulmiJcks and beavers. 

Ginghams; design suited to French and German 
taste. 

Specimens V>f Turkey re<l. 

Cotton blankets and slmw Is. 

Cotton diaper, skSveu by power. * 

tJhenp window curtains, by a new arrangement 
of the Jacquard loom. 

Loom- made double coutils and nankeens, for 
corsets. * 

Yarns. 

Furinture dimities. 

Toilet quiltH and bed-covers. 

Toilet quills and bed-covers. 

Spotted muslins. 

Bleached madapollams. 

Figured and chequered, cambrics. 

Four-thfcad and other numbers of knitting 
fro t tons. 

Imitation of Madras handkerchiefs. 

Tartan and book muslin. 

Imitation of Madras handkerchiefs; those with 
blue grounds especially good. 

Harness window curtains. 

Cotton table cloths. 

Ltvantinf*. • 

Waiscoo tings (with relation to cost). 

Cotton suilcoth. 


HONOtlKA_BI,E "MENTION. 


Bimziger and Co. ! t 
t Breitenstciiiiatid 
ci^ii.p. . ,, . 

*l)e Clipper, J,F. . ' 
Dixoq, P., and Sons 
Jai^en and Liilidorff 
Licnhardt, F. . 
Lotvfhian and Parker 


McGibbon, if, . 
Pearson and Co. 


Ginghaim and striped and checked goods. 
Ginghams and striped and checked goods. 
Tuste c and ingenuity in winding and making up 
( the sewing threads exhibited. 

(Binghams and striped and checked goods. 
% Giughpins and striped amf checked goods. 

% < Ping hums and striped and checked goods. 
Ginghams ami striped and checked goods. 
Ginghams and striped and checked goods. 
Ginghams and striped and checked goods. 
Ginghams and striped and checked goods. 


* 


• • 





United Kingdom 

Russia . . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdoig 


United Kingdom 


Belgium . • 

United Kingdom 
France . . • 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 


Prussia . . . 

1< ranee . » . 

United Kingdom 
France . • . 

\ 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdogi 


United Kingdom 
France . . . 4 

Belgium. • . • 

France . . . 


United Kingdom* . 
Belgium. . . 5 

United Kingdom . 


Russia . . . 

United Kingdom 


France* . 
Prussia . 
Canada . 
Prussia . 


• United States . 
United Kingdom 
Russia . . . 


Uni fed Kingdom 
Saxony . . . 

* 

Prussia . . • 

Austria • . . 
Prussia . , . 

United Kingdom 


Prussia . . * . 
United Kingdom 
Saxony . . 

France . . . 
Saxony . . . 

United Kingdom 


Akroyd *f. 9 and Son • . 

Aksc^off| J. i • i • 
A1 binet, jun. e. . • • 

Apperley,^. and D. . . 

Armitage Brothers . . . 

Asturian Company, IJuddei 
Bacot, J\, aftd Sons • . 


•Barn loot and Ilirst . . . 

Bcardscll, Isaac, and Co. . 
Beard sell, C , add Son . . 

Bennett, 1 , and A. . . • 

Benoisr, Malot,Vnd Walbrai 


Bernhard, W. 

Berteche, Chesnon, and Co 
Bietry and Son . . . 

Bi 1 1 let and Huofe . . 

Riolley, F., ami Son 
Bottom ley, M., mid Son 
Bournes Pothier •* . 
Bruun BrothcAl . . • 

Brooke, J , uml Sons . 
Bruit n, J. a ul 11., and Cd 
iWn, W. . . . . 

Brnhin mid Niigler .• . 

( ’ad let Franqucville 
(Wr, T. and W. . . 

Chatelaiu and Foron . * 

, ChonncvKre, T. . . 

Clamibudh and Son 
Clark. J. and 1. • . 

Cromhie, J., and (Jo. , 
Croutclle (Nephew) 
l)ad^d Brothers, and Co. 

Pavid-Ualibe and Co. . 
Davies, tt. S., and Son# 

, Dnuphinot-Perard . . 

lMiesullc, A. J. . . 

Deluttre and Soil « . 
Dclfosse Brothers , . 

Dickons and J.aings . 
Duboil, G.^md Co. 

Early, Edward . . . 

Early, J., and Co. . .• 

Ecroyil, W. f and Son . 
Eyres, \V., and SonB . 
Fielder, A. G. . . . 

Firth, E , and Sons . . 

poster, J., and Son . . 

FortiiwBoutellier • . * 


Forster, Fr, Firms : Jer. Sig. 
, G amide, W. . . . . 

Geissler, C. 8a . . . . 

Severs and Schmidt* . 
Gilbert and Stevens . . 

Gott and Sons * a • 
GoutchkofT, E. and J# # . . 


Daftiasks, incjjiding also the award for carded 
Genappb yarns. ® 

Woollen cloths. 

Blankets. 

Black cloth. ff • 

Woollen cloths. • * 

* Articles made of hare fur. 

Fancy, black, at|d satin, doeskins; also fine pifcce- 
dyed block clo^is, of a thin Make. 

Woollen cloths. 


Aftmllen cloths. 

Woollen cloths. b • 

Woolletf cloths of new materials. 

Fine flannels. • 

Woollen cloths. 

Fancy doeskins, 
f Juslimere clotlis. * 

Yarns. •• 

Thin piece-dyed block^fo^ exportation. 

Figured goods. 

Merinos. * 

Woollen cloths. % * • 

Woollen cloths. . 4 

Scotch tweeds, 8ec. • * 

Damasks mode of wool, § ilk, and cotton. • 

Cloths, of worsted weft and silk warp. # 
Merinos. 

Woollen cloths, also beavers. 

Flaiing/s. • 

WoolleR cloths. • 

1 Woollen yarns. 

Woollen cloths. + 

Scotch tweeds. , 

Yarns. • 

Merinos and cloths, mixed with organzine and 
J»pun silft, 

Merino tfffbrics*(lowness of price). , • 

Fine scarlets. 

Merinos. * **** 

Flannel*, swanskins, &c. 

Worsted fabrics and merinos. 

Merinos. • • 

Woollen fabrics. * * , 

Trouser cloths. 

Witmsy blankets. 

Witney blankets. ■ 

Carded uml Gcnappe yarns. 

Woollen cloths. * 

Woollen cloths. m 0 

Blankets witfi cotton warp. 

Worsted stuff goods, inducing also the award for 
alpaca, mohair, and lustre yarns. • 

Fait cbiths for pianos. * 

Spanish stripes. 

Blankets. • 

. Woollen clotluL 1 . * 

1 Woollen clothsi" • " * 

Flannels exhibited by Johnson, Sewell, and Cc .. 
Woollen cloths (for exportation). * • 

, Woollen cloths, worsted and organzine silk warp 
fabrics, and Cushmere-de-laincs. 

Yioollen cloth^ * 

Woollen cloths. • * 

Merinos., , • 

Woollen cloths. „ • • • 

Furniture damasks and woollen velvet. 

Woollen cloths. • 

. Blankets for various markets, also traveling rugs, 
including award |or Span islf stripes. a 

Woollen cloths from new materials. * m 

moeskins, cAssinsere;j»4hg. • 

WoolleiLcloths. 0 

Woolley cloths. 
f W I Ion oloths. 

Cashmere and memo yarns.* * « 

Damasks.* * 4 ‘ 

Damasks and other furniture <Afths. 

Fine cloths^ also elastic cloths for gloving. 


Fgcatgr 


Gray, . • • . • . . * *» 

Grossmann, C. G. . 

Griiner, F. . , . . 

Haas, L. F. f and Sons . . . 

Haas, Ik and Song ....... 

Uaberland, G. A. ...... 

Hagues, Cook, and Wormald . , , \ 

llargrcavo and Nusscys « *.• . * 

Holme, W. . / . .a 

Hegjtdriphs, F. ..*... ., . 

Henry, A. and*S , and Co. . . % 

Herrmann, W . m . 

Hindeulang, sen. . % 4 • • 

Hbeel, H., and Co. . • . 7 . 4 

Iholdswortlfc J : and Ccf. •• *, , . , 

Hooper, C., syra Co. ..... 

e I i 



I 


JURY AWARDS— HSIZE MEDAL. 


[Clab* XII. 


NATitar. 


I Catalogue.] 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Objects Rewarded. 


United Kingdom . 

Russia . . . 

Prussia , . . 

Prance ...» 
United Kingdom 


Austria . 
Prussia . 


United Kingdom 
Saxony 4 . m% 
France . . . 

United Kingdom 


France . . • 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 
France • . . 

United Kingdom 
Saxony « . . 

United Kingdom 


France . • . 

% Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 

France , ». ,, 

Canada . , . 

France . . . 


nited Kingdom 


France . . . 

United Kingdom 

• *“T~ * 

FVfcndb . . . 


United Kingdom 


Prussia . , « 

France . . * . • , 


Saxony ... • 

Austria. k . . 


Pr usft a .... 
United Kingdhm .* 

• 

Prussia . . . .• 

* Upked Kingdom .» 

• • 

• Fitnce .... 
UnltA Kingdom . % 
Austria .... 
France .... 
Uni£d Kingdom . 


Horsfall, J. p., and Co. 
Inglis and Brown . . 

Isaieff, P. . . % | 

Itzigsohn, M. • . . 

sJuliel Dcsmarcs, J. 
Jowett, T.^and Co. • 


101 . 

S7i 

528 
1285 
. 566 
5 4 
44 
i 588 
.254 
104 
85 


Kay* Richardson, and Wroe 


Keller. Joseph . . . . 

Kessclkaul, J. It. . . . 

Knfipfer and Steiuhauscr . 
Lachapelle and Lcvarlet % 
Lantern and Co. . . . 

Leach, J., and Sons • . 
Leipsic Spinning Company 
Lonormand,4V. • . . 

Lloyd % W. f and Co. . . 
Lockwood and Keighley . 
Lolisc. Fi 


Lucas Brothers . . . 

Lutze Brothers . . . 

Marling, S. 8., and Co. 
Mathieu, Robert . • 

M‘Crca, II. C., and Cor 
Mcissncr, F. T. . . 

Milligan, W., and Son . 


Mollet-Werme Brothers 


•Morand and Co. 

« 

Mourcenu, — 

■ .* „„ 


OftVnmim, F. W. 
Palling, W . . T 


Parnuit, Dan t ream o, mid Co. . . . 

i Paterson, J. 

Fntgrle-Lupln, Seydo^x, Sieher, and 

• Co* • 

• 

PaV’son, T., Son, and Martin .a. . 

Pease, Jl., and Co* a 


Pcfll and Co. . «. 
Pesel and Mcnuet . 
Petit-Clement . J 
Pin-Bnyartl .. . . 

Pocock and Rawlings 


Rand, John, and Sons 
Jhfliid, J 


Roberts, W., and Co.*. . \. . . 

Robinson. T? 

Roger Brothers and C* * . . . . 

Rogers, (r. . ./. 

A3 filter, S. T and (*> 

wait, Titus . . • . . « • • . 

Schlutnbergcr, (j., and Co. , *.« . 

Schmidt, J^*., jun., Sons . . . * . 

4$chmjeger, M. . •. . . t . . 

Scholl, A. 

Schttller, T.., and Sons %. . . *. . 

Bchoflom, BroWn, Raws, and Halse . 

• • 

Schfrinann and $chroder .| . . . 

Schwann, Kell, |nd Co 


. Santis, Son, ami Co. . . •* 

Shaw, J. W. aid Rfi . . . , i 

Siegmuud, W. . . • 

Signoret-Rochns, P. 

Smitlf, J., arid Sons .• .* . . . . 

Snell, John . . . J . • * #. • 

Solbrfg, C« F. j , • * 

Spongier, Karl t • 

• ' i 


Light cloths. 

Tweeds. r 

Woolleif olotRs. * 

Woollen cloths. 

Woollen ciQths . 9 * 

Fabligs from alpaca wgft, and silk and cotton 
warps ; alsofof silk warp and linen weft. 

Chine g<y»ds of worsted, cotton, silk, and linen, 
with printed warps. 

1 Woollen yarn!. 

Woollen cloths. a 

Merinos and brocaded satin dc Chines. 

M^oollen yarns. 

Baregetand woollen yarns. 

Flannels. * 

Merino yarnB. 4 
Woollen cloths. 

Welsh flannels. c 

p Woollen cords and velveteens. 

Damask goods madd with wo A ted and cotton, 
and worsted and silk. 

Merino yarnB. 

Woollen cloths. * 

Woollen cloths. 

Merinos. 0 • 

Damasks* 

Woollen cloths for exportation. 

Embroidered alpaca goods, under a patented pro- 
cess of the exhibitors. 

Jjg\brlcs of worsted mixed with silk, much used 
for foreign consumption. 

Draps d’ete, or summer cloths twilled like me- 
rinos. . 

Stuffs for furniture hangings, screens, table-co- 
vers, &c. 

Fancy trouser goads. * 

Billiard cloths, and scarlet hunters* or milled 
cloths. « . 

Woollen clotlis. 

Blankets. 

Merinos, *draps hl’etc, mousseline-dc-lainns, 
badges, and chans, including uls#> the a^urd 
for yarns. . 

Woollen clotlis. 

Coburg cloths, single and double twill, worsted 
weft and cotton warp, iuclndiftg also the avfard 
for yarns. 

Woollen cloths. • 

Cashmeup fabrics. • t • 

Marinos. 

Woollen clotlis, and damask worsted shawls. 
Woollen cloths, exhibited by Messrs. Barber, 
llowse, and Mead. 

Fabrics of wool, and wool combined with cotton 
and silk, including the award for yarns. 

Frieze cloths and milled tweeds, exhibited by 
}lr. R. Dublin. 

Tweeds. % 

Blanket^. • 

Merino yarns. 

Colyirg qloths of worsted and cotton. 

Woollen cloths. 

Alpaca and * nfbhair fabrics, also their yarnB ; 

moreens for furniture hangings. * • 

Damasks for fumituA hangings, of worsted and 
silk, f 

Folded cord -yarns. • t 

Woollen yarns. 

Woollen cloths. 

Woollen cloths. ^ % 

Flannels, by Messrs. J. Sohonbld and Co., Hay- 
• J>rook, Rochdale. 

Woollen cloths. • 

Fabrics of various descriptions, and all adapted 
for foreign markets, 
r Woollen yarns. 

Wpollen cloths. • / 9 

Fabrics*>f wool and silk, lie. * 
woollen cloths (economy of production). 

Flannels. • 

Beauty of finish in wftollcn cloth. 

Merino yarns, ® 

jVcftdleu cloths. 


t 


Class XII.] 


JURf AWARDS— PRIZE MEWAL— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


* lxxiii 



United ^Kingdom . . ' 

17 

— 

*96 


167 

• 


■ .. ■ 

• 75 

— - 

34 

Russia 

187 

United Kingdom . . 

32 

0 — 

116 

% 

102 

— 

147 

. . 

• 4 

Saxony 

89 

Russia 

190 

United Kingdom . , 

87 

• 

79 

1 • 

• 

Prussia . . ^ . 

720 

United Kingdom . ^ 

51 



245 

Saxony 

•91 

United Kingdom . . 

117 

Belgium 

204 

United Kingdom . . 

! 49 

Netherlands . . 

1 34 

Saxony 

92 


N AMF. OF I^niBXTOR. 


Stancomb, W. and J., jun, 
Stowcll and Sudden 


Stowcll and Suftden . . . . 

Sugdoif, J., and Brothers . .9. 


Sykes, Dojfind Co. . 

Sykes. J., and Son . 

Tcher%erikoff, — 

Thornton, Firth. Ramsdcn, and Co. • 

TCtlson am^Sonir 

T<fanend Brothers . 

Tremcl, A., ana Co. 


Tweedafe, J., and Sons .... 

i'ogel, W 

volncr, — 

Walker, Joseph, and Sons, Linvlley, 
Huddersfield. 9 

Walker, J., agd Sous, Millshaw, 
Leeds. * 

Weissliog, E. F 

Wilkinson, John 

•Wilson, J. J. and W 

Wigikler and Son 

Wrigkey, J. and 'A C., und Co. . . 

Xhott’ray and 

York and Sheepshanks 

Zanlbcrg, J. C., and Son 4 . . . 

Zk'glcr and linwssmaun .... 


Objects Rewarded. 


Tijpuser goods. 

Mohair yarns. 

Gcuappc, mohair, and poplin ynn^^ncluding 
also award forafabrics of English wool, com- 
bined with cotton. f * 

Wogllcn cloths. # " 

Woollen cloths* „ 

Woollen eroths. 

Woollen cloths. 

Trouser goods and/restings. 

Genappe, mohair, oalfpojflin yarns. 

^Fabrics of worsted, alpaca, and mohair, shot with* 
cotton, silk, and linen. 

Flannel. • • * 

Damasks. a 

Woollen fabrics. # v 

M#h^r cloths. • 

Woollcncloths. 

Merinos, and brocaded “ satins dc Chine.” 

Felt cloth for ship’s sheathing and other pur- 
poses. 

Railway wrappers attft Windermere rugs. 
Clfembard fabrics, mcanw, &c. 

Woollen cloths. u 

Woollen yarns. „ 

W'oollcn cloths. w 
A fancy blanket. „ • 

Merinos. * 


HONOURABLE MENTIOtf 


United Kingdom 

France . . « 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

l>nit%l Kingdom 


» L Bottomlcry, Wilkinson, and Co. . .1 Satin-fncecLfigured goods of wofsted and cotton. * 

t >v Mr. .1 nr.nh 


Bouchart Florin 
Buffuult and Truchon 
Clough, U. . . . 

Caufet, — . . . 

Craven) J # ahd Son . 
Dalby, James . . 


• Drummond, James 


France .... 
Austria ; . . . 

United Kingdom 0 * 
France .... 


United Kingdom 


United States . 
United Kingdom 


Foumival, Altmayer, and Cp. 

Ginzel, R. C 

GreAi w It. F., aml^ns . . . 

Guilbcrt and Watdm > . r • . * 

Guy on, K 

Harris and Fison . ." , , . , 


Austria? .... 
Belgium . . . ^ 

United Kingdom • 
‘ « 

New South Wales . 
United Kingdom . 

Netherlands . . 


Hoadlcy and Pridie 
Holden, B. T. and D. 
Kershaw, S. and TT. 
Vilppr, Jobe, und Co. 
Moro Brothers . . 

f Schcpflers, F. . . 

Shepard and Perfect 
i Taylor, J.,£nd Sons 
Walker, J. . . 

•Ward, J. W. . , 

WilBon, J. , . . 

Zuurdeeg, J., and Sfn. 


(Exhibited by Mr. Jacob Beyrcus.) 

Orleans cloth. + 

Blankets. 

Merinos irfb.de qf English long wool. 

Merino yn$is. 

Of leans cloth of worsted and cotton. 

Figured fabrics of .worsted and alpaca, with 
cotton and silk warps. 

Figured fabrics of worsted and alpaca, ffith 
cottoit and silk warps. 

Yarns. 

Woollen clrfths. * , «, 

Orleans cloth. k 

Orleans cloths. 

Blankets. ^ 

A fabric made with weft spun fro*p the downp or 
fur, of the Angola rabbit. 

Damasks. * « • 

Blankets. * . ^ 

Orleans cloth of worsted and cotton. 

Orleans cloth of worsted ai\d cotton. 

Woollen cloths. * 

WoolUm stuffs. 

Damasks. 2> 

Damasks* # 

i Tweeds. 

F Damasks. * 

Ponchos. 

Blapkets* * 


Note. — The Jury desire to award tftc*u?n of £ 1 (f to the *utulermgtiionfd Kvhibitor . 


United Kingdom f .* 237 Bamford,J j Fine li&ht gauze flannels. 
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JURY AWAIlDS-JfRIZE MEIJAL. 

I 

, CLASS XIII. 


[ClabI xin. 

I 


PRISE MEDAL. 


Nation. 


No. In 
Catalogue. 


Name of E^d^xtoh. 


^Object# Rew\bdf.i>. 


UnUoJ Kingdom* 
Prussia*. . . 

France . . . 


AIsop, Rollins, and Co. 

•Andreae, C 

Hn' ay, Jules . . . . 

Ballcidior, F. . . . 


Switzerland. . . 

France # ^ . 

Swltzerlaud . . % 


Sardinia .... 
United lvit gdom . 
France . • r . 

United kingdom . 

•France*. . . . 

UnitedjKftigdorn . 
France .... 


United Kingdom 
France . . / 


United Kingdom 


Sardinia. . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 

France . J .* 
United Kingdom 


Switzerland c • «. . 

Prussia 

France 


Switzerland. . . ., 

Prussia. 

Vtkncf \ . 


United Kingdom . . 


Sardinia. 


Uni til Kingdom . • 

% • r 

France . a . . . 

Austria ...... 

* France , . ... 

. United Kingdom . . 

# Switzerland. . . . 

UnitcC Kingdom . 

Untied Kingdom . . t 

Turly . • » 

(ranee . . . b • 

Jult e£ Kingdom *? . 


* if Barth, Massing, and Plichon . 

41 Barrbs Brochens 


15.1# Bauman and Streuli . . . 
l()7v) Ballon, Joseph, and Co. . . 

1085 BcrtrancL (toyet, and Dumontat 

157 Bischgff, Christopher and Jolrn 


Bonnet. J. and C. . 
Uonnetnn, J. . . 

Bouvard and Lancon 


Bravo, Michael 

Bridgett, Thomas, and Co. . • 

Brinson Brut here 

Brooklehurst, J. and T.,and Sons 


Brossc and Co. . • . ... . 

trough, J. and J., and Co. . . 

Brunet, l.ccomtc, Guichafcd, and^Co. 


1125 Buisfion and Co. . 
c 11 Gam pi vA I, Harrison, and Lloyd 

.1114 Cajr.iuil lat ( W caver of 1 .y ons) 


Caaquillat (J Weaver of Lyons) 


Carter, Vavasour, and ltix 
p Oas^y ami Phillips # . . 

Chqpibon, Casimir . a . . 

•Chntppngnc and ltougier . 
Ghurtrun and Soup . . . 


Chfchizoln, J., and €o. . • • 

j ColliaAl and Comte. . . • 

Cone, Hammer ton, and Cm , 
Coniell, Lyell, and Webster . 
Couderc and Soucarct • . . 

Coventry Ribbons’ Committee 

Cox, 1(. S., anS Co.. . . * 

Critfdiley, Brinsley, and Co. . 
Pe Bary, T., and Bis chuff. . 
PiVrgurit, F. 

D#uat, Andre ..... 


Ponat and Co. . . *. 

Pumainf % X* . . . 

Fontaine, F. . . S. # , 

Freyvogel and llcglaler 
.£}almin, Georgy. . . 

Tiindre, L., and Co.* . 
Girard, Nephew, and Co. 
Grahftm and &ous . . 

G Amt and Co. •. . \ 

Grosvenor, VV\, end Co. 
Guiiloi and 6 j. < ( . 


Had wen, John, and St^ys . • * 

llarrop*Taylof, and. Beanon . 

Ileekel end Co * 

Heity George. f . . . ( . 

Hern.e, Augusta % . . • 

Hillt James, a»d Co. , . 

lkx*hn and Bafm&nn 
HoIdtoVth andVon*. . . . 

Hoope% G., Carroz^ and Tabouri 

lloulAewcirtB, Jamesf-and Co.. 
Ibrahim Aga . . . t • • .* i 

JamwvBiAnchl, *riu Duseigneur 
Keith and Co. .« . . : 


Se^pg silks. # 

Velvet ribbons. 

Uibboiiqpnade of silk in the gum. 

Assortment rtf vestings and figured velvets, and 
torry. • 

Brack silk ptush for hats. * 

T'bcir jierfection of trams for tulle and organzine, 
# lb, 18, 20, 22, 2G, and 28, dernier, for satin and 
plush. • f 

Plain and anngre silks, and glace gros-dc-Nnplcs. 
Black satins and tuflotiis. 

Chine and rigured Bilk shawls, scarfs, and cravats. 
Black tuffe a*, gros-dc-Rhin, ueid some good 
black satins and ribbons. f 
B1 ick sat iris and black tafFetos. . 

Organzine for plush and satin. * 

A few specimens of the r [ooms, which exhibit 
manufacturing talent of a high order. 

Organzine for satins. 

Sewing silk?; purse twist, and sarsnet ribbons. 
Black s lk plush, principally mude by power. 
.Persian*, serges, sarsnetF, gros-de- Naples hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Coloured velvets. 

Sowing silks* 

Chine and embroidered silk, gauze*, grenadine*, 
and crepe-* for dre&HC:*, shawl?, collars, scurf? , 
and cravats. 

Gauze ribbons. Y> 

Moire antique, 6gnred and brocaded Bilks. 

Woven poriraibwf Pope Pius IX.., and ditto of 
• the Puc d’ An male’s visit to bis workshop; 

also ot the luecn. 

Figured silks and moire antique. 

Pin iu black radzimore and other plain silks. 

Fine six-tnl'eud grenadine and organzine for satin. 
All assortment of rich figured silks.* 

Organzine, for tulle, for ribbons, and for plush 
and satin. 

Plain velvets, and figured silks* t 

Assortment of ribbons. 

Figured ribbons. 

Ribbons. 

Gaze a fclifter, from 10 fo 220 ytfeads per inch. 

A i» excel lent specimen of the skill of the parties 
concerned in the production of it. 

An assortment of fancy ribbons. 

Figured silks, handkerchiefs, and cravats. 

Figured ribbons. 

Plain and (Lured velvets, and velvet ribbons. 
Vestings and silks for cravats, in plain, figured, 
and brojfhe satin, and grenadine. 

Black silk plush. • 

Organzifies. • 

Vesting and garment silks. 

Figured zibbons* • 

mlks in damasks, and brocatelie for furniture. 
White and co Idrcd satins. # « 

Black and coloured velvets. 

Black moire satins aira velvets. 

Black ersmes, crepe aerophane. crepe lissc, ho. 
Furniture silks. • • 

Plain velvet*, figured velvets, imitation of white 
lace on velvet ground. 

Spun silk-yaru. « 1 

An assortment of black anA snfit plain silks. 
8u|ins ih white, black, and colours, of all qualities. 

A seortment of broc&telles. % 

Organzine. 

Plain and figured silks. 

Lusi rings. 




plain, tlfured, and printod silk'gauzes ; also illu- 
sion tulle. * * 

Furniture silks. 

Specimens of figured velvets. # 

Grenadine add organziuea. 
f urfiilure silkb. 



Class 


Kill.] 


JUltf AWARD# — PRIZE MEDAL. 
_L 


lxxv 


Nation. 



Russia 


Franco . . r . 


Austria .... 

United Kingdom . 

a 

Franca • • . • 


P niBHi a . . ? . 

Austria . . ^ . 

Sardinia . . . 

Franco .... 

Turkey . . . . 

Switzerland . . 

Spain . . . . 

T uscany . . • 

Russia .... 
France . . . . 


Austria • 


France .... 
Switzerland • . 

Sardinia * . . 

United Kingdom . 

• t 

Switzerland . . 
TT u ited Kingdom . 
Russia . . . 

Switzerland . • 

Austria .... 


Prussia .... 
United Kingdom . 
Austria .... 
Switzci^and . . 

U idled Kingdom . 
Prussia . * . 

• 

Sardinia . . . 


Switzerland 
France . . 

Switzerland 


France . . . <* 


Austria 

France 

Prussia 


United Kingdom 
Swltserland 


20.') 

&>3 

898 
.1292 
12 J3 
2G5 

21 

1649 


612 

33) 

1349 

1657 

530 

3ltf 

217 

43 

13G0 


153 

214 

3J 

205 

1403 

1402 


1435 


208 

] tl 

30 

24 

5 

6 
153 

• 3 

•372 

152 

152 
80 

534 

37 

270 

153 
15, 

514 

40 


152 
1490 

153 

153 

152 
1030 

1704 

87a 

1524 

*535 

41* 

65 

153 
153 



Kolokolnikoff, Paul 
KandAsliefF . . , 


Laajmvin and Co. . . 

LapjfrrefeYd Dolbeau . 
fiarener, Faur*, and Co. 
Leml^n, J., and Son . 

jtfb Blare agdSdfis . . 

Le Mire and S&n • . 


Lyons QhamCer of Commoroe 


JVfartin and Casimir 
»la 


ossing Brothers, Hubert, and Co 
Mathcvon and Bouvard . . • 

Menet, Jean . • 

Monghius Brothers .... 
Messat, Ant. 

Moering, Charles 

Molinari, A 


Montcsiuy and Chomer . 

Mustaplm, Agn Ifodgi 
Nuef and Schwarzenboch . 
OrduiiOfY. ...... 

Poidehard N. . . . ^ 

Poliakoff amjbZamiatin 
Ponsou, O. ..... 

Pot ton, Kambaud, ami Co. 


ltoynier (Cousins) 


Rcichardt, F 

Kemquet ami Si 1 vent . . . 

Ri enter Linder . . * . , 

Rignon, find Co. . . . 

Robinson, J. and W., and Co. 
Robinson, I. and 11., aitl Co. . 


Robinson. J. and T. • 
Ryffel and Co. . .* 

Sanderson and Reid 
&updguikoil‘ f lieii^Of 
» * 
Sara^in and Co. . . 

Nanism, J. F. . . 

Scheibler and Co. . 


Scheibler and Co 

Spitalftelds School of Design . 

Schoppcr, A 

Schwarzenboch, F. J N 

Seamer, Thomas . . • . 

Simons, J., lleirs of . . r , 

Soiey, Bd. 


Seller and Co. . .. 

Soulmyrand, Louis ^ 4 • 
Stapxer, J. . . J . 


Stnub Brothers • ." , . 

Sulger and Sjucokclbetger 
Teillard, C. E 

Vatin and cS>. . . . 


Verza Brothers • . • 

Vignat Brothers . . t 

Vom Bracken., £bns . . 

« j 

Walters and SfJms . . . 

Wardle, H. und T. • . . 

Wkikworth and Procters. 
Zeller, Felix, and Son • • 

Zurrer, Jauubj . . '. 9 . 


♦ j 


Objects 


RewIbd 


Specimens of gold and silver brocade, chenille ,* 
and other textures. 

A variety o>‘ silks in brocade damask. Dortraits a 
la Jacquard. , 

Spun silk*. y y 

Daip&sk repa, figured avaChhiJ silk shawls. 

Specimens of ribbons. 

Brocatelle^embroidored in gold and silver, also 
broche' g -Id on chenille and velvet grounds. 
Black and coloured velvet*, satins, moire, and 
glace silks. * » * * 

•Figured silks, with their newest styles in lampas, 1 
damask, brocatelle, and embroidery. 
Assortment of lanoy silks. 

Black silk plush. g 

Ass- nment of black silk plush. 

Specimens of rich silks. • 

Orgafiziiie, both white and vellow. 

Plain ana fancy velvets, and velvet ribbons. 
Figurcii f allot as. gauze, and ^repe ribbons. 
Figured and chine ribbons. 

Plain velvets, and rich figure*} velvet for fur- 
niture. 

Crepes, crepe lisse,** pe aeroph&ne, and gauze 
•i rauny kinds. & r 
Crapes. 

Lustrings and gros-de-Rhin. 

Damasks, velvets, ami-other silks. 

Orgauzinos and trams. 

Gold brocade and glassett. 

Plain silks. 

Assortment of. rich figured silks, and a "oven 
•picture of Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and 
Prince of Wales. 

Velvety gauzes, satr/is, and taffeta handker- 
chiefs ; qpllars, shawls, and scarfs, in excellent 
taste. 

Plain, figured, and moire silks, £*r black and 
coloured satin. 

Fancy veJte in ^olvct plush. 

Plain satin] ribbons. 

OfguuzingTor sjit ins* 

A variety of sal ins, serges, velvets, plush, &c. 
Velvet vestings, black armozine silks, and satins, 
for cravats. 

Black atid coloured velvets, 
llulf-florence, florence, and morceline. 

Figured vettings. t * , 

Specimens of gold and silver brocade, and other 
» textures. 

Specimen h of figured ribbons. 

Specimens of figured ribbons. 

Organ ziuejB28 derulers for satin, and grenadine, 
48 derniers in four threads. » , 

Plain and funcy velvets, and velvet ribbons. 
Figured and* brocaded silks. 

Brocatelles. 

Gros-de-Khin, and Poult-de-soce. 

Muire antique, und plain velvets. 

A variety of velvety figured silks, cravats, hand- 
kerchiefs, scarfs, vestings, gauzes, &c. 
Rich-figured silks, armures, and. a royate ground 
for furniturf, and some gauze diapliane for the 
same purpose. 

Specimens of figured ribbons. * 

Organzino. ’ 

Plain coloured, striped, and checked gros- de- 
cuples. » ' 

Figured tfiljcs. 1 

Figured ribbons. 

Plain glace silks, »armureb, j nioire antiques, and 
rep silks. » 

An assortment of fancy silk jaazes, dresses, and 
shawls. 

Trams. • y ^ + 

Aniline ribbons, and some figured ribbons. 

4An asdbrtmeut* of ’pudn ^civets, and \blvet 
ribbeps. 

Black plush for Jmts. 

« Figured Silks, handkerchiefs, and cravats, j 
S hot and alace gros; and figdred and Chine sHks^ 
Gros-fie-Naples and satinets, 3oth Gaspe. i 

Persians and sonnets. ^ j 


lxxvi 


« 

* Nation. 

*No. in 
Catalogue 

Switzerland”, . . . 

France • . S 

154 

153 

m, 763 

Switzerland . . . 

152 

Rome • . • . . \ 

7 

Prussia 

830 

Austria 

250 

« 

•United Kingdom . 

<■ r * 
26 

Switzerland . . . 

158 

FrAuco . . . . . 1 

7G4 

Austria • • • » . 

f r 

25i 

United Kingdom, . . " 

68 

France 

1137 

t 

Austria 

71 

France ..... 

1176 

— 

1580 

— 

*P3I 

Austria 

-i 

255 

Frdnco . . ' . . . 

« •* 

832 

Sardinia .... 

4 37 

Switzeflaad . . . 

153 

Frusta . • . • * • * 

533 

France 

1241 

Austria 

• 262 


4' 

• 


Switzerland . • • 

* 153 

Russia 

207 

Prussia 

524 

Bavaria 

38 

Prussia 

525 

Austria a 

264 

France 

121)8 

Russia 

204 


371 

France . f * • 

021 

Switzerland. • . . 

227 

• Fiance 

1353 

Rome . . . . . 

— 

Prussia . . ... • 

582 

— ! — 

523 

Austria . • \ . . 

' 248 

Switzerland. . • . 

152 

Austria . . • . 

88 

Switzerland .... 

161 

— , - 

1472 

Austria 

250 

RaviA’ia ... . . ! 

37 

Russia* 

* 202 
0 

United Kingdom . . 

29 

Austria 

87 

United Kingdom • . 

7 

France* . . * . . . 

1500 

-* • 

1037 

• 

1040 

— v • • 

1511 

—g ■ — *. 

021 

United Kingdom % . 
Switzerland. . . . 

28 

162 

linked Kingdom ? . 

Saltzerlaml* . . . < 

IS 

P 153 

Uni tad Kingdom . . 

1^*10 

Russia 

1 


I * 


!i .««. 


JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION. 
• HONOURABLE MENTION. 


[CIjaIs XIII. 


Name of Ex\ 
c 


4. 


hjtor. 


Alloth, T. S., and fto.° . .< 

Atnatm and Egli . . . 

Bert . 

Bischoff Brother . . . 

Br&ci, Filanda A1 Fano . 
Bachovenancl Vollschwitz 
Bader Brothers . . . 


Brooks, Thomps 
Boclger, Mark . . 

Bertrand, Ad. . . 

Bujatti, Franz . . 

Caldceof, ifc And H. 
(Jausfe and Garion 


Ohwalla, Anton . . 

Delarbrc, Victor • . 

Deydier, Faul . . . 

Kymieu, P., and Son . 
Fries and £eppezauer 


Fahreque-Nourry, Barnouin, and 
Co. 

Formonto, L. 

Gessner, Auguste . . f . . 

• • 

Greef, F. W #. . 

Gantillon, TJ. K 

Ilornbostcl, C. G., ngd Co. . . . 

4 * 


Iluber-Rordorff 
JrafOgli . . 


Jaoobs and Bering - 

L* n * 


Kimrr, F 
KnTbel, .loh] 


Kodtner, A fiiert t . . 

Lavernlie and Mathieu 


Loktoff, J. 


Lapteff, N. . . 

Mart ell, Ceoffmy, T aml Valensot .• 


^ Meyer Brothers . 

Mejean, A. i • . 

Moifredi, Armentario 


Meyer and Engelmann. 
N^viandt and Pflcidcrer 


Pfcnningberger, .1 . 
Freiswerck, 1>., end Co. 
Rossi, G. M. . . t . 

Ity bluer and Sons . . 

Sauvagfr, r K., and £o. . 
Schinpcr, Carl . • . .* 

j-Simon, 11. . . 

>Sltoff Brothers* . . . 


Soper, Henry . . . 

Steiner, G* and Sons . • 
Stillwell an. ? Jon ! , . . . 

LThcvcnet, Iwfhi opd Roux i. 

[ Thibert and Adqiu . . . . 

i .Thoiqas Brothers . . . .< 

Troccua, A. i ... ’ . . . 

Valaqsof, M. . \ * . . * 

Tanner, J., and Son . . 

Von dcr Muehl/Brothers . . 

'Washington and Davis . . 
Wire and Coju . . < ... 

Wilson and Cv. . - . . . . 

ZalogljJn 


• k 
, •. 


Objects Rewarded. 


Chqppcs and spun silks. 

Satinet, C^ineaistrings, and gros-do-Naples. 
Coiloctioti of ancient silks. 

RiSuonsl r r 

Organzufo. 

black {flush for travelling caps. 

An aBSortmetit of checks and Chine silks, cravats, 
-^handkerchiefs, and scarfs. 

> 4 Plain silks. 

Chnppes and spun silks. 

Figured umbrella ar*’ parasol silks, plain poplins, 
Chine, and figured silks. * 

Damask and furniture Bilks, block satins, and 
table-covers for Greece. 

Ribbons. 

White {mil, 12, 13 derniers, for ribbons, and for 
organzinc and trams, both ffhitc and yellow. 

“ Drammed ” silks (a tours comt&). 

"White and yellow organzine. 

Orgnnzine. . • 

Spun silk, both shot and warp. 

Damask and broche. shot cotton, also figured 
silks. • 

Spun silk, both weft and warp. 

Organzine, 2G, 28 demmrs. 

Arinures, glaces, and striped and checked gros- 
9 de-Naptc£ 

Velvets, and silks, for parasols and umbrellas. 
W’ovcn landscape. 

An assortment, of plain and figured silks and 
figured silk hamlkercniefs, terry velvctB, and 
figured crip^qhuwls. 

Striped and plain gros-dc-Naplos. 

Plain and stuped goods, made from Caucasian 
silk. # 

Specimens of parasol silks. 

Silk plusK.for liftl^ 

Qiind and figured silks. , 

lilaftc plush for hats. c 

Foil or tram singles, for gaze h-hlutcr, and crepe- 
de-Chine, an|l for organziue t 
Ribbons, plush waistcoats, ii* gros-grains, and 
neckerchiefs. 

Plain, cheeked, striped, Chine, and figured silks. 
An assortment of figured and broche silk cravats. 
I^tid kerchiefs, mareeline, arid flounce touches, 
niarcelinc, jaspe, &c. 

Organzine and grenadine for lace. 

Organzine. 

Parasol silks, cravats, shawls, and vesting. 
Cravats and handkerchiefs. 

Ribbons. 

Ribbons. t 
Trams aiftl organzines. 

Chappoir and spipi silks. 

Moira silks, ^irmures, and taffetas. 

Black plush formats. # 

|*ilJt pi i^isli for bats. 

Silver-gilt fringes, braidings, and wirc-tliread. 

and samples of brocade. * 

Parasol silks. c 
Trams and organzines. 

Damask for furniture. 

Rich cep silks, Chine shawls, and Chine silks. 
Black silk plush for hats. 

Flounces of various shades. 

Silk shawls and silks for qyav is. 

.Torry ^velvets, and plushes for bonnets. 

Pkrasol silks. e 

Glace gros-do-Naples. 

Plaiu and figured plushes for vestings. 

Satinet and black gros-dc-Naples. 

Silk plush for hats# * 

Gros-da-Nfiples, glad® and chocked, gros-moire 
* (watered silk), and Batin. 
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• 

CLASS XIV. 

• • 

. # 

. • 

% 

a 

• 

s 

' PRIZE MEB^L. 

• • 1. 

• * 

s 

Nation. 

• 

N«f! in 
Catalogue. 

1 

• *NaMK OF ExiIIBITjpa. 1 • 

» - 

to ' * 

Objects Rewarded. 

• * , * . 

• 

Russia .... 

. 

• 19 

*7*7- 

Alexlndft^sk Manufactory, The 1m- 

^ / 7 

Cantons. 

United Kingdom . 


5 

peilal 

Andrews, Michael 

• * 

Unmask table cloths and napkins. 

Belgium .... 

, 

216 

Pprthelot. mid Bfntc 

Hand-spun flax-yam. 

Damask cloths und*na>king. 

Saxony .... 
United Kingdom* . 

. 

51 

Beyer’H W IC*»w and Co 

. 

27 

Birrell, David' 

Dumask table-cloths*und impjpns. 

Prussia .... 

, 

562 

Bolenius and Nolte 

Vine linens. 

Prance .... 

# 

* 

Boniface and#$on . . . • . . . 

Cambrics. 

Uidted Kingdom . 

. 

Clibbonf, Hill, and Co 

Coo reman, A. J 

Diapers. * * • 

Belgium . . . 


212 

Lace thread made^rom hand-spun yarn. 

United Kingdom . 


92 

Goulson, .) ., and Co 

Damask table-cloths and yapkins.* * 

— 


63 

Cox Brothers. * 

Ldto^jjriccd striped bedding anc^ hessians. 

Belgium . A . 

. 

235 

Cumont-Declcrcq 

Linen thocuds (colour). 

Prance . . . • 

. 

m 

Dautremer and Cp 

Flax yarns. m 

Fine linens. 

Belgium . m . 

, 

221 

Decock- W at trclot and Baudouiu. . 

Prussia .... 


549 

Eickholt, Anton, Heirs of. . . . 

Designs of damasks and colours of linen. 

Spain 

• 

m 

Ferro!, The lioyal Manufactory of 

Canvas. • 

United Kingdom . 

• 

48 

• 

Isabella 11., at 

Finlayson, Bousfield, and Co. . . 

Strength, taste, and Neatness in threads (coarse 
and middle sizes). * • 

— 


79 

Fnwef, Douglas * 

Canvas made by steam-power looms. 

Prance .... 


526 

Grassot and Co* 

Damasks. % • 




866 

Ham, K. F ■ . . . 

Canvas for historical painting. 

United Kingdom . 

. 

16 

Henning, .John . . . J* . . . 

llftres and AtlPiif&oii (Cl. iv.)a . . 

Damask table-cloths and cambrics. • * 


45 

Mill-spun yarns. . * 

Satin-finish linen threads. . . 

— 


53 

•Hoidsworth, W. 13., said Co. . . . 

Belgium .... 

, 

468 

Kums, K 

Assortment of c&nvus, Russia-sheet ings, Sec. 
Brown linens of low description and price, Hol- 

United Kingdom . 

. 

- 10 

KirR, \Y. t and Son . . . . „ . 

Prussia ( . . . 


i 

128 , 

Kromsfn, C. G. and Sons .... 

land^ •* 

Bleached plat illas for export. « 

•Ducks, imitation Kussia-shecting. 

United Kingdom . 


63 1 

fLaing, .1 . and A. 

• 


63 

Lpwson, Alexander 

Assortment of low-priced dowlas, hudes, sheeting, 
window-blinds, Ac. * 

— 


19 

MoCay, Thomas 

Fronting linen, made of mill-spun warp and hand- 

^ _ 


J 

• 

Mcltfurray. T±, and Co. . . . 

Malo-DlclAon and Co 

spun « eft. * 

Fine linen# 

Frano% * . %. • 


320 

Crfhvas. • * • 

Unfted Kingdom . 


55 

Marshall and Co. (Cl. if.). • . . 

Preparation of “ China grass.” 

Franco .... 


926 

Merlie -Lefevre and Co. . • . ( . 

Cordage. • 

• - / 


636 

"Meslivier and Hainoir . . . * 

Cambricg. 

United Kingdom . 


71 

Mil vain and Harford 

Canvas made with bands. 

Belgium . . . 


$31 

Moerman-Y anlocre, J. . *. . . 

Assortment f>f canvas, o( tow, flax and hemp $ 

— 9 • 


*222 

• 

Parmeifl ier, P. . ^ • • • .a. 

also railway-waggon coverings. • 

Fine linen of mill-spun yam, also handkerchiefs. 

Austria .... 


288 

Pcldrian’s Heirs. ....... 

Fine Jinen of hand-spun yarn. 

United Kingdom . 


7 

Richardson, ,1. N'., Sons, and Owden. 

Bight shirting linens for export. 

France .... 


18 

Sadler, Fenton, and Co 

Heavy shirting linens for home trade (bleached). 
Dumusks (including their yari^ and power-loom, 
goods). # * 


1007 

Seri vc Brothers 

United Kingdom . 


63 

Smicton, J., and Son . • . . . 

Dowlas, creauillas, crate, Ac., of light and low- 
priced quality for cjfyort. 

Saxony . , . . 

United Kingdom . 


53 

W antig, C. D., and Sons . . « . 

Damask table-cloths and napkins. . 


45 ( 

i WuruciiJ — (Cl. iv.) . * . T . 

Growth and preparation of flax. (Exhibited by 
Mesafts. Hives and Atkinson.) 

Prussia .... 


543 

WAjtcrmann, A. II., and Co. .• •. J 

Linens. * 

United Kingdom .* 


42 

•Wilfortl, Sons . . . . M 

•_ . a__ 

I Plain and Taney drills, and China-grass sheeting. 

! • __ * • \ 


N%te.* 


Unit&l Kingdom . * . 
Prussia 

ftnitod Kingdom . 


106 

546 


- The Jury award the of £10 each tu the following* Exhibitor x. 


Harvey, Ann, Belfast . r . • a \ 
Heepen Spinning Schqpl (for a little I S] 
girl lOyearsor ng€>.» f _• 

'“*1, Jane,TBe''* 


McGill, 

- *_ 


elfast 


4 
• • 


Hqpd-spun flax-yarn. 
Spun flax-yarn/ 

• * 
TJand-sj^ih flax-yam. 


rfoNOUrtABLl MENTION. 


■ Belgium .... 

• Switzerland . .* . 
United Kingdqgi . . 

• 




809. 

to * • 

Ameye-Berte^ R. \ . . • . « 

163 

Beck an^ Sons, And other ExhibitoriL 

6 • 

Bell, T., and Co 

Bernard and Co. . * . . « . . 

29 

Beveridge, E. . . T V . . . f 

562 

Bolenius anJ JJalte. 


\Paggon-tovctln^B, ou'.l ^beavy good. mid* hy 
power looms. • a 

Damask %nd drills. . 

flo^watcr^steepedliix. •• « J 

W aggcjtfi coverings and # heavy^ goods, made by 
power-looms. * J 

•Yarns. ■ 
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JURY AWARDS — H^NdURABLE MENTION. 


[ClaSs XIV. 


Nation. 

4 # * .1 , 

'Prussia 

Russia 

•w 

United Kingdom ^ ^ 

Spain . . . . 

UnitedSKingdom . '* 


France . • . 

•Belgium . *• 

United Kingdom* 


Prussia 


Austria , • . * 

United Kingdom 

Belgium • . 

FrAnce . . 4 

Bclgiuift . . 

France . . . 

1 ITnitccPftingdoin 


Bussia 

Prussia 

France 


*•* ' 


United Kingdom 
France . . . 

Saxony . . . 

Foiled Kingdom 
Bussia *. . . 

United Kingdom 


Wurtemburg *. 
Austria . . . 

Hanover , 4 . 
Belgium . . % 

United Kingdom 
Belgium . . 

Netherlands . 

United Kingdom 

• 

Prussia *. . ,* 

China . . . 

Belgium . . 

United Kingdom 


No. in I 
ICaUilSgueJ 


799 

216 

36- 

36 

191 

24 

93 

c* 170 
2519 
208 
23*1 
63 ' 
6.t 

63 


470 

284 

#¥ 3G 

Too 

• 230 
240 
237 

•254 
3G 
3G 
74 
28 
. 30 

r 102 
120 

• 556 
1019 

63 

1313 

52 

22 

222 

67 

36 

81 

21 

23 

36 

290 

6 

226 

51 

*215 

26 

45 

88 

63 

• 542 

211 

31 


Name of Exhibitor. 




Burbarh Btothcrs an| Co. 
Bruzghin, A 


Canter, .Tog 

Carter, Brothers . . . 

(’artlmgeifh, Royal Arsenal at 
Cmry, Blnin, and Co. • • 

Coulson, AV 


Daudre, A 

Deroulmix, 14. . . . 

Dobhelaere-HfLlin • . 

Do miner, T 

Don Brothers and Co. • 
Don, AV. and J.,and Co. 


Fosson,^.* ..... w 

Edinburgh Rope and Sailcloth Com-j 
pnny. 

Elmcndorf, E. F.. . . . 


Fcrie, Wenzel .... 

Fletcher, 1J. T. . . .* . 

Gailey, 1>. ((’1. iv.) . • 

Ghent Linen Company • 

Godard and Boil temps . • 

Goens, L. .1 

Guy net nnd Bouquet . *. 

II ax worth nnd Carnley # 

♦liiftcreloy, Farkinson, Qjid Co. 

Holloway, T. .1 

Hunt, W., and Son . . , 

.1 ackson nnif Matthcwman 
Knzalc£t, A. . . . . . 

Kirsttm, C . ■ . . . 

Krt.nig, F. W.jfind Sons . . * . . 

Lnndernenu, Linen Joint StockXom- 
pany of • 

Leu*l hotter, ,T., and Co. . 

Legrand, I>. . . *. • . 

Li#<ke and lliiblcr T . . 

Mnltolm, .)• 

Mengden, Michael A r on . 

Meorc, W. F. . . 

1’igoty and Ncwtftn . . 

Benny, Sons, nnd Co. . . 

Richardson, J. and Tf, and 
(Springfield). w 
Richardson ami Co (Lisburn) 
Seemann^ C. and 11. . t. . 

fciiegl, J., and*Co. ....... 

Schulze, D 

St. Bernard. Antwerp, the House of 
Correction at 

Tjtley, Tathain, nnd AValkcr . . . 

A un Ackerc, J. C 


A r anden Hqpgen, T. 
VandoifVoSrt, H. . 
AV niton and Co. . * . 


Objects Rewarded. 


Co. 


. AVnAIen, A. ,T. ■ I 
■jfcWessel, F. AV.« . . 

AVhoyune (Canton) 
AViltbrd, AV. . . . 

AVilks, J. T . . . 


• \P 


Hemp water-pipes without Beams* . 
Canvas. • 0 m 

Du£ks, drabbeAp, &c. 

1 ksftdrftbbcTs, &c. • 

Coftfegel 0 • 

Damasl^elso a design for a table-cloth. 
Damaslrcloth. 

Jkmnsks. * 

frills und other nr tides. •• 

Sheetings, hand-spun, and imitation Russian. 
ITambrie. handkerchiefs and other linen articles. 
BrowH sheetings qjriPOsnalmrghs. 9 

Brown sheetings and Osnaburghs. 

Sailcloth and sacking. 

Canvas. • 

Middle-sized yarns? * m 

Lawns. 

Ducks, drabbets, &c. 

Cold-water steeped flax. 

Assort mo# of tlic lidkvier tow j'arns 
Fine cambrics. 

• Cordage. 

Fine cambrics. 

Ducks, drabbets, &r. 
i.)uekH, drabbets, &<\ 

Cordage. • 

Danrnks. 

Ducks, djubbets, &c. 

( 'ordnge. % 

Linens. 

Linens. •• 

f Cniivns made from licmp. 

• • 

Low-priced checked and striped Unens. 

Fine cambric handkerchiefs. 

Damasks. * 

Bleached lawns and handkerchief# 4 , 
Damasks. 

Canvas. 

Ducks, drabbets, &c. ^ , 

Canvas. 

Cambric handkerchiefs. 

Excellency of bleach in fine liifens. 

>Ane white atid printed linen. 

Blenched crcas. 

Middle-sized yarns. 

Dowlas, imitation Russia-slieeting, ducks, &c. 

Excellence in colour of the linen threads. 

A piece of flue hand-spun linen, double thread in 
warp. • • 

Cordage. 

Damasks. • 

Sheetings nftd huckabacks. 

Jute coveting* • 

idiiens. 

Cloths and handkerchiefs of China grass. 

| Canvas. ^ ' 

! An assortment of linens, huckabacks, and Russia 
sheetings. 

I • c 
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• •« 

• * CLASS XV. 1 . 

• • • 

* ^ # • • . 1, ’ 

• * COUNCIL MEljAL. 

• 

Nation. 

Nn.*i* 

Catalogue. 

1 1 

* *Name of ExninrrqR. • • 

• . . ! 

v - - - — 

Objects Rewarded. **• 

• , • . 

mm 

4182 

BWH[ 

. / • 

The discovery of a new and important process in 
the prodtetion of elaborate designs. 9 

1 

1 1 

• r 

• • PRIZE MEDAL. 

1 ‘ ’ " " 1 

*.» • 


United Kingdom • 
Austria .... 

United Kingdom . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom « 

' • 

Belgium. . • . 

France . . . . 

Austria .... 
United Kingdom , 
France .... 
United Kingdom . 

France .... 
Austria .... 
France .... 
United Kingdom , 
Prussia .... 
France . . . • . 

United Kingdom . 

Prussia .... 
l)nitc4feKingd%n . 
Fratice .... 

Prussia . . . 4 

United Kingdom ^ 


256 A 
B 


Austria . • . 

United States .. 
United Kingdom 


France f* „ 
Belgium. . 


France . , 
Prussia . . 

Bussia .. . . 

United Kingdom 
Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 

France . . 
Prussia . . . 

united Kingdom 

Austria . . . 
United Kingdom 
Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 


France . . . 
United Kingdom 
Prussia . . . . 
United Kingdom . «, 

Austria . 


285 

270 

68 

31J 

0 


214 

245 

lf48 

Sl>9 

202 

1167 

113 


1592 
I 304 

291 

587 

1213 

279 

59/ 

1259 

1621 

575 

117 


Atkinson. R.,4md Co. . 
Berger, Joseph, ami Sou 


Blakely, K. T. . . 

Bliss, William . . 

Boas Brothers . . . 

Bolingbroke, C. ajid F. 
Brown and Forster . 


A 

275 

387 

464 

115 

115 

192 

1309 

240 

242 

1327 

113 

281 

“1 

532 
10 
466 
1380 
573 
255 
301 
306 
196 
161 
283 
HI. 
37 
1506 
309 < 
494 
51 
287 
320 


Cnttruux Brothers 
Cat tea ux Gauquie 
Chifepiccl, Felix # 
Croco,*F. . . . 

Cormaldi. Diego 
Cross, Will imn 
Dutniron ami C 
John, ana 


DucMi anil Co 

Kelii nger Brothers . . . 

h Fassin, juti. ..... 
Forties nA 1 Hutchinson . 
Funke, K. 

(Xussen, Fnrgeton, an>' Co. 
Glen und MHndoe . . . 


Grate and Nefiandt . 
Graham, Mm . . . 

(irillet and Co. . . ^ 

Hebert, F., and Son 
11 e\ man 11 , (’„ and Co. . , 

Kautimann, 11 . . • # . . ^ 

Keith. Shoobridge, and Co. . 
Kerr, A{^bert a (Kei^nd Scott) 

J.aportn, II. F. . . . 

Lawrence, Stone, and Co. . 
Lcuroyd, James .... 


ft 


Lcnroyd, William . . . 

Tides, 4L and G 

L Lefebuijp-I )ueatt eau Brothel s 
“Lemaire, Descamps, and Plissi 
LieTiart-Chaffaux, Madame 
•Lion Bfothefs gnd Co. 

Marx and Weigcrt . . .. 
Merlin, A. nmiV. . * . . 

Milner and Hale . . . 
Morgeuroth and Krufsnhnn 
Murlep, W. J. C. . 

Puton, J . and D. . . # 

Patriau, C. . . . 4 . 

Pfordmenges aud Kleiniung 
Pim Brothers 8 nd Co. . . 
Robertson, J. and J. . a. 
Rockstron, IIP . •. , . > 

Sanderson,- It* and A., and Co, 
Stieff and Harrass . . 

Swaisland, C. • • . 

Taylor, J., and! So\ . 

Tee andJSon, rCl. xiv.) 
ThieFry-ftlieg t . . 

Towler, Carapin, and Co. 

Van der Beeck, J. C. * 
Waljhesley, H. (Cl. xi.J 
Wbitehill, AL, and Co. . • _ . . 

Zeisel, J. and j * and C. Blttmel .. 


Collection of poplins. 

A collection of sKawls, and a s<fUore of Kashmir 
wool worked wini gold. 

Collection of shawls and Jiarcge sffarfs. • 

A Aryty of shawls. # 

Shawls off Indian yarn. 

Plain, striped, and watered pqplins. 

Vestings, of cotton warp and weft wool ; like- 
wise stuffs of other descriptions, also waist- 
coalings of plush vigonia. * 

Pantaloon stuffs of ccfjpn, wool, and. linen-cotton, 
Co^fon, woollen, and linen stuffs. 

Cutting and printing orlight shawls. 

Vestings. • * 

V estings embroidered gp a new principle.* • 
Tartans made of fine Indian wool. 

Collection of fine wool shawls. • • 

Pantaloon stuff, warp of potton with a weft of 
carded wool, crossed on one side only, of the 
^huracter of cassinet. 

Fine shawls of Indian wool. 

Vesting^. * 

Waist cotffings, Ac. • 

Shawls. * * 

Mixed cloths and dresses. - 

A variety of shawls of Indian wool. 

Excellence end economy in printing shawls. 

(Exhibited bf Keith, Slioobridgc, and Co.) 
Vestings drtsotton warp. 

F.imtroiileiffd crtlpc shawls, from China. # • 

Two long shawls of elaborate design. 

Shawls, wovfin from Indian wool. m ' 

Vestings* 

Woollen velvets of plushes of goats' hair, of 
various descriptions, pryited, and Chine. 

Lnrge collection of printed shafflsl; 9% 

Fine specimens of every description of shawls, 
undtfU variety of tartans. 

Efhhroideries. on several textures. « 

Tartans made from native wool. * 

Cussinots of superior quality, exhibited by Mr„ r 
Fchwann. # ‘ * 

Cassiuets of rfiovcl and Excellent quality, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Bchwann. 

Specimens of tartan plaids, 9 * 

Vettings. 

SpecimAis of pantaloon stuffs. 

Z I Specimens of pantalcftin stuff’. 

.ij Collection ttf shawls. • 

Utrecht velvet allU shawls. 

A long wliite woven shawl. 

Excellent qgshmerettes. 

Woollen velvet, plain and figured. 

Vl'StlllgS. 

Collection of tartans. 

.Vestings of Casifmcrc. . 

•\Vstings. . * 

C'tfllectlan of popliq#. » « 

Shuwls. m 

Specimen^ qjf waistcoatings. # 

Collection of tartans. 

Variety of vestings. • • 

Panted shawl^of great excellence. • 

Vestings.* 4 % • 

Variety of fabrics. % • 

Collection of shawls. 

Collection #f shav?l^and fint-class printed goods. 
Fancy tartans. * %' • 

^ Poplins* 9 • % ‘ 

Merino shawls. * 

Collection of shawls, 
t 


I 



•JURY AWARDS— HONOUR4BLE MENTIOX— PRIZE MlfbAL. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Nation. 


United K-M&lom 
Portugal* . . # 

United Kingdom 
Prance. . . . 

United Kingdom • 
Saxony .... 
Prance .... 


Na. in f 
Catalogue.! 


Name op ] xi 


United Kingdom* . 
Belgiuiq. . . . 

France .... 
United Kingdom* . 
Prussia .... 
Austria ...» 
United Kingdom . 
Fruncc . . . m . 

United Kingdom . 


Prussia . . 

United kingdom 
Prussia ? . . 


United Kingdom . 
Austria .... 


United Kingdoth • 
Prussia .... 
France . ^ . . 

United Kingdom . 


Austria 
Bar aria, 


Aked and Sons . . . 

Burboza, .1 

Bennett arid Co. . . 

, Boute, L. . .... 

Bo#Tds, Souvraz, and Co. 
Bull and Wilson . . 

Buckhardt, H . T. . . 

Ohara bollan, (i., and Co. 
Chinard, Chudos . . 

Coen, A. .... . 

Dcpoullly Brother, Boivrfb 
Fry, W., and Co. . . 

Gilson and Bossut . . 


Bavaria . . . 

United Kingilom 


Gilson and Bossut .... 

GodclVoy 

llaley, Jblin, and Son . . . 

I hummus, J. C., Sons . . . 

IJnydter, Sebastian .... 
Henry, E., and Sons. (Cl. xi. 

I I ess, G . . 

Holms, William, and Brothers 
Jameson and Banks . . • 

Lawson, .Lfand Co. . . . 

Lehmann, J). J 

Levin, TL, Sous 

Lewis and Allenby .... 

Max Moyer and Co. . f . 
tlpdenhofi* and Hnrtung* . . 

Pterdm'mgcs Brothers . . . 

Boy nolds, W 

Rhomboid, W. ..... . 


liiss.^lftscph ..... 
Rqxburg, John and Andrew 
Kunnann and •icckel . . 

Sabin, Rcboyre .... 
Schofield, J. . . # . . . 

Shulte, J. II. . | . . 

, Rieocrt, F. # 

Trendel, jun. # . . . 

, Willett, £ m Nephew, and Co. 
Alison and Son # 9. . . 


Objects Rkwaudei>. 


Paig&loon cloths. 

Pant aloon s. • 

Utflrfff^elvet. f 

ParftaloJi staffs. 

Shawls.# « 

Waistcoatings. 

Cassinettes, etc. 

Cdflect ion ff shawls. 

• Collection of shawls. 

Vestings. 

liare^jp sliawls. 

V arious fumituvsmn'd dress pieces. 

Spec i moiis of^antaloon stuffs. 

Specimens of printed sliawls. 

Flannel shawls. 

Collection of tartans. • 

Shawls-, &o. • 

Embroidered merinos. • 

Vestings. 

('Ian tartans. • 

Collection of shawls. 

Printing and designs.. 

Rpechnenfruf plush and woollen velvets. 
VW'ings. 

• A design of their own composition, of peculiar 

Indian style. 

J3ilk and cotton plush, 
li urness sliAwls and tartans. 

Light cloths, cVd led cassineltes. 

Poplins, for furniture. 

Long antf square sliawls. 

Shawls. 

Specimens of woven shawls. 

( Vestings. * 

Cravats, scurfs, and shawls. 

Pantaloon moths, vestings in wool, silk, and 
cotton, and kerseymeres. 

Valentias^Liid CaQimere designs. 

Sflmbroiderics. 

Lif^it pantaloon stufTs of cotton ar/1 wools ’ 
Paramattas, or bonibazineB. 

Collection of cjjan tartans. 


> 

CLASS XVI. 

PRIZE MEDAL. 


Nation. 


No. In 
Catalogue. 


Name op ] 


• • Objects Rewakded. 


United Kingdom 

United»3tatcs ! 
France . . . 


Uni ted^n ngdom 


> *• = •' 


3B3a Adcock and Co. * .* f 

• a 

• 498 "U Baker, B. J. .• . . . 

756 Barrande, .1 . P. . . 


415 Bay vet Btolhcrs and.Co. 

• 

56 Berthnult % . . .* . 
332 Bevingtons r ad Morris. 
352 J • 

78 1* Blackwell, S»and R.a . 
90 lily tli, R. . . .• .• . 

294 Bcjgsitni, J. . . . . 

58 Brace, H. . . m . . . 

fb ; Brpwn and Ron . * . . 


77 j faistor, A. ^ # 

307 0 j Clarke, R., and Sons < , 
* 48 ClaritfC. and J.. . . . 


»• c 

|» 157W 


w 1 vmm*. v. nuu o , m . 

% ... 

NTw ! Carry, J. and J. . . 


^Jailed Kingdom 


806 Coyftepee-Duchesnay .• 
2W V ' Cbsens and GrSatrex . 


A collection of feathers for ornamental puiv 
I ^osetA 4 • 

Light harness of superior workmanship. 

An assortment of morocco and kid iyather of 
varied colours. € 

An assortment of morocco, roan, and calf lea- 
ther. • 

An assortment of parcluncnr and vellum. < 

A collection of furs and skins, and on assortment 
of shcep-skiu rugs. * 

f*hactou harness. , 

9 Lady*y saddle and a lmnlfng uitto. 

Burned calf leather of suwrior quality. 

•Pwo cases of bits, stirrups, and spurs. 

Specimen of saddle trees. 

Hussar and hunting saddles, with pair of hunting 
pads. . • 

A. collgction of manufactured, furs, 

► Sheep and*lomb-skin rugs. 

Racing saddle and cose of saddlery. 

Italian lamb-skins, for gloves. 

Black and .coloured varnished calf and hides. 
Boot-fronts Jfrom the calf-skins of Paris. 

► Turned and curried leather. 


0 


\ 


Cmss ip,] 


JURY AWARDS — JJRIZE MEDAL. 


lxxxi 



United Kingdom 
United states . 
United Kingdom 
France . . . 
United Kingdom 


France . . . . 

United Kingdom . 

Grand Duchy of Ufitfc 
United Kingdom . 


France 


United Kingdom 
Khssia . . . 

France . . .• 

United Kingdom* 
France . . . 

Austria . . . 

France . . . 

Belgium . . . 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 


France .... 
Grand Duchy of Hesse 
United States . . 

France .... 


United Kingdom 


Belgium .... 
United Kingdom . 


Prussia . . , 

France . . . 

United States . 
BclgiuiHfc. . \ 
United Kingdom 


France . . . 

United Kingdom 

France . . . 

Switzerland. . 
Prussia . . . 


United Kingdom 


Canada 

Grand Duchy of Hesse 

Nova Scotia . . \ 

France 

United Kingdom . . 


France f . . . 

United Kingdom 
Fipnce • . . 


United Kingdom . 

Russia .... 


293 

& 

813 

10 


472 

290 

33 

306 

293 


Cox, W. II., and Co. 
Crawford, H. M. . 
CufMl? .... 
DeaAo, . . . 
ff)eadLJJ 


18 ^ J)i 
167 Hi 


1 

167 

107 

1212 

21 # 

99 

1241 

316 

534 
2*7 
282 

20 

293 

535 
32 
58 

1271 

j 301 

* 109 

306 

62 

139 M 
1639 " 
41 
256 
63 
89 
38 
330 
909 
« 1 

1330 

175 

• 672 


scour, TT. ] 


Objects Rewarded. 

. • . % 


T\*p foreign butts, very well (aimed. 

Calf-skins tanned in oak hark. 

Saddle (riding), bridle, and harness./"* 

A large assortment of calf And cow bides. 
Angora goat am? Englisl>>Shcef%skin rugs. As- 
sortment of morocco leatlier (and Honourably 
Mcntionid). * 9 

Horse-hair and “ vegetable silk” damask. 

An assortment of varnished and enamelled bides 
and splits. 


Dclaccur, TT. P, 

Dixon and Whiting 

' # • | ana splits. # § 4 

Dour and Reinhardt i An assortment of vaftiislieri cglf leather. 

Drake, U j Tliree very beautiful muffs. 

Draper, tt. an j H. 


A remarkable heavy and well -tanned English 
hide. * * * 

Three split hides of twice the usual length. 
Curried calf-skins. . # ® 


tuport, V 

►oztmx-Lacour ...... 

Earnshaw, li j A tAse. of harness. 

Eggcrs, F. . . * ! A fur rar^t. 

Emmerich and Georgcr • . . . j An assortment of coloured ami black morocco 

Fieux and Co. . • . . • . ’ . ■ Manufactured sole and harness leather. 

Forrer, A. (Cl. xxin.) I Ornaments worked in liair and gold. 

Gauthier, J j Black and coloured varnished leather. 

Gcyur, .T. . National cloak inode frpm lamb-skins. 

Guillot, J. A ' Boot fronts of various kmcls. 

Haussons-Hap, B i lloAe lmir, and also fibre Bluffing for furniture, 

iieitifzg and Freudenbcrg. . . . i Black varnished calf leather. • 

limns worth andJJuley | Boot fronts and curdovqg. 0 

Hepburn, John and Thomas , . . i An English crop butt, 

Hcrrerwchiridf, G.JF. . . . . . j Boot fronts and curried calf. • * 

Hcvl, C. . . . . . . . Varnished ealfieuthor. 

Hick ey and Tull I Two portmanteaus. 

i lunette, A., and Co. ^ . . . . i An assortment of bind 


Hudson’s Bay Company 
Jet u, C. A 


United Kingdom 


France 

Turkey 


304 

67 

113 

36 


2 

1373 

286 

a 

79 
677 
949 
279 
688 
•1411 
285 
I* - 

232 

310% 

17 

92 

1022 

1 


•f * 

Jorez,jun. . * 

Kyie. G 

Keilieh, Henry 

Ivouig, L 1 

Land ron Brothers •. 

Lacey and ^hiflips 

Lad on bee, Le Jeune C. • . . . 

Lambert and Son . . . . . . 

I*ni\gdon, \\ ., juu 

East, S 

Laycock and Sons . \ . .• . . 

Lemnnicr and (Jo • 

Lever, rt v *iml J. 

• * • 

Lolnguicr, * ....... 

Merrier, J. J. 

Meiklinghaus and Wex . . . . 

Meyer, S. and M 

Middlemorc, W % . 


Ilorris, It 

Mayer, Michel, and Dcninger ». • . 

ffova Scotia, fcefctral Committee of . 
NpsandCo. . . . % ! 

Gustier and Palmer. • . 


Passmore, W. . . . 

Poltcrcuu, August . . . 

Peltereau, F., jun. . . . 

Pollock, J * t . 

Prax and Lam bin . • . 

Prin, A., jun 

Pullman, It. \V..and«L. ' . . , 

Russian Imperial Cabinet of Sk Peters-] 
burgh. 

Skvorsoff, M. . . . 

Smith, G., and %ms ^ , 


black and coloured varnished 

lftither. 

A collection of fur skinfg 

Curried jmrpoisc leather, and samples of leather 

- from the skin of the viflnlc. 

A white varnished hide. ^ 

Portmanteaus and camp furniture. 

Models of afiiniaturc tigress and cubs. 

A cnmniUc of Mipftior workmanship. 
Wcll-tanncdt»olc leather. 

A cffsc of harness. % 

•Saddlery and harness. 

"Waxed calf-skins, hoot-fronts, and cordovan. • 

A light ptyicton harness. 

Railway portmanteau. 

Horse hair dqyinsk, &c. # 

Ornamental hair-work. 0 

Specimens of vellum and parchment for book- 
binding. &e. 

SnetfmeiiM of leather. 

Curded calf leather. 

Dressed hides, manufactured saddlery and „ 
harness. * 

Manufoct uredT articles, nfltdc from the skins of 
the rabbit., * 

Lady’s embroidered saddle, aiTd ditto with elastio •> 
seat, also mounting-rein for unbroken horsc-s. 

A sefo&ckmble sleigh harness* 

Japanned and varnished bides, and calf leather, 

, and mororfeo, roans, and skivers. * 

Aichoice collection of skkis. ' * 

Black varnished calf leather. 

Large assortment of enamelled and varnished ' 
leather, ami crop butt. 

K set of single-horse harness. 

Sole leather. 

Sole leather. „ , 

A very perfect set. of Scotch harness. 


Sforkill, W. . . . 

Swaine and Adeney 
Suser, H 


Turkfcy, His Illgli^ess the feultan of.* 


A 'girled got lection of saddler*? ajid hqgnesi 
^ Russet and black curried calf leather. » 
Chamois leittlmr of every description. 

Ajpelisse lining, made from the necks of t^c sil- 

• wer fox, &c. # • • . 

Curbed calf leatlier and a few calf-skin* curried 

# wilh the hair attached. ‘ %> 

An assortment of furs, madefWm Russian sab)e, 

&o. * 

^ipeciigens^btboot fronts. 

A farge assortment oAvhips UnA canes. * 

A good assortment of curaied caff ‘leather an 
boot fronts, and boots and shoes for exportation. 
A Collection of skins. 



Ixxxii 


JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEJDAL— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


[Cyp XVI. 


Nation. 


No. in 
| Catnip u« 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Objects Rewarded. 


Denmark . . 

United Kingdoip 


Belgium . . . 
United States 
1 United Kingdom 

Frassia 


Texicr, — ,£un. . . [ Specimens of buck, doc, and fawn leather. 

Ventujol and Chassaifr. . . * . . Boot fronts, manufactured from Bordeaux calf- 

- ' ; skin#. A' 

Wanning, E A ffir csfipet. 

Webb, E CoJmuQdliair^lotli, and cloth composed of silk 


1 »lhfr,and horse-hair carpets. 

White, J. C Silvcr-npunted harness witl^improvcd registered 

Weinknccht, T Two carpets made of fox-skins and other furs. 

Wisdom, liussel, and Whitman , . Specimens of curled hair for ftimifcuro. 

Wilson, Walker, and (Jo An assortment of coloured*,!: ;cp, morocco, and 

calf leather. 

Zeitz, J. F ^ coat-lining, mode from minx tails, &c. 




HONOUR ABLE MENTION. 


United States , 

476 

United Kingdom 

64 

_ — 

56 

Belgium. . 

262 

United Kingdom 

- 93 


112 


246 


293 

Austria . . * 

&34 

United Kiugdom 

215 1 
293 

Franco . . . 

. “77 

Prussia . . •. 

386 

United Kingdom 

4 

94 


251 


259 


27;F 

..France 

1574 


812 • 


1181 

*Unitod Kingdom . 

311 

31 

France . ... . r 

1214 

United Kinguofti . . 

18 


293 

Franco . *. . 

510 

United Klngdoyi 

74 

* 

32 

289 

France .... 
"Belgium. . . . 

1 850 

469 

New South Wales , 

— 

Switzerland. . . 

172 

Canada . . . 

• 332 

Ffcncyp . ... 

261 

*1 

United Kingdom 

» 

13 

16 

60 


V= 


United Kingdopi . r »3 

• 

J.uxcmliourg . c 4 
Belgium 1 . ... 267 

Mrance • • • • » 13^** 

Denmark . . 10 

JUnitod Kingdom . 
ffevaria 46 

Grand Duchy i >f Hear# * 37 
Prussia ..... *380 

{ranee »* • • * 338 


Adams, IX. . . . 

Ashford, W. and G. 
Ban ton, E. . . . 

Bauch au-de Bare, A. 

Bell, 0 

Boldncr, S % . . . 


Booth, J. P 

Bouchct, C 

•Bmilcber, Mortimore, qnd Co. 

Boulogne, P 

Browne?, F 

Bucknnil, George .... 

Bud it), K. A 

Busolmiunii, J. W 

Base, N . . * 

By water, W. M 

Curies, H. K.. .t . . . • 

Ousse, D. A 

Cowan, L. . . 4 . • . • 

(Voizat, ,T. . . * . . . . 

Dtevid, C. ft 

Delislc and Co. 1 ..... 

»ie.k, A. ...... . 

East and Son * 


J fativant Brothers 
ivans and Son * 


Evorshed, — , Sussex « . . \ . 

• 

Fortier-Bcaulieu . 

Foster, Sou, and Duncum (Cl. xxix.) 

^George, C 

# George, .1 

Giraud Brother* 

(ihiHluin-Diibois 

Hall, — . 

Hauler, V dc J 

Henderson, J. J. *. 

Henoc, ■ • . c 


Portable saddle. 

Specimens of whip#. f 

A case of harness. 

Tanned hides. 

A lady’s saddle and single harness. 

Fur hearth-rug, representing the Royal Arms of 
England,. , 

Variou? articles of ladies' dress, made from Tur- 
key down and feathers. 

Specimens of the new crochet work in wig-muk- 
ing, on skin and on net. 

Collection .of tanned sole leather. 

Kid and lambskin leather, dressed for gloves. 
Head-dresses of ornamental hair. 

Tanned hippopotumus hides. 

Curried horse hides. a 
Manufactured sole leather, 
hurried calf Hoather. 

i Harness and improved Russian cavalry bridles. 
Wigs and hcnd-dresscs. 

Perukes and head-dresses. 

A set of Scotch cart harness, of patent leather. 
Tcrukes without tbunees, produced by machinery. 

• A^oll action of dyeu morocco. 

Specimens of sheep and morocco feather. 

A well-manufactured lienrth rug. 

Dyed and embossed sheep leather, in imitation 
of Utrecht velvet. 

Buenos Ayres hide tanned in oak-bark. 

Specimens of wcll-inanufucturod parchment, and 
direction tables. 

•Well -tanned light sole leather. , (Exhibited by 
Boutcliier. Mortimore, and Co.) 

Curried leather. *. 

i A muff and boa, of Mambout feathers. 

Specimens of morocco and Russian leather. 
Specimens of leather. 

Dyed morocco leather. 


Cow hule, curried for strap leather. 
Enamelled kangaroo skins. 

A specimen of sole leather. 


Hogarty Brothers 
HoWs, T, 
ifudxof, S. 


Hughes, ft. . . * . . . . 

lfido v .j and Bnfndt .... 
-Kelsty, J.4Tf . . . • 

l/H^iMcr* E. . 

Lodde, A. A. * . • . ■ | • 

JLdtwyche and George < 

Jmxemburgfc love Manufactory 
Masson, Charles, j* > • . 

Mosscmin, C. ; . . . j 

Mattat and Sons 

MdxweJI and bo. . . . 

Mayer, 1. . c * . *. . 

Minpprio nnf Hohwiesner . • 
Obcrconz, H. 

Paillart Brothers* . . , 


Sleigh robes and other furs, 
gcreeps and^ feather brooms, mode of ostrich, 
peacock, and other feathers. 

Curried calC leather and boot fronts. 

Specimens of the tanned hido of the walrus, fccw 
A hunting-saddler with elastic seat, and a side- 
saddle with safety stlrnips. 

Heraldic mountings for harness. c 

Wigs, perukes, and other works in hair. 

A well-tanned crop hide, .weighing 82 lbs. 
Feather for ornamental purposes. q 

Plumes of feathers ancksciwcns of various kinds, 
W dll-manufactured morocco leather, and dyed 

Bronze* and block kid leather. 

Tanned sole leather. 

Calf leather, adapted for boot fronts. 

Dressed leather, Both fbr white and tan-coloured 
gfovea. 

Socket spurs, in several stages of manufacture. 
Varnished calf and enamelled 6oach hides. 
Varnished calf and coloured japanned hido. 
Curriod' leather, and for tf well-tanned bide. 
f Calf and'sheep leather. 



Class 


pn.] 


Nation. 


, No. In ^ 
Catalogued 


United Kingdom 

e 

Prussia . • • 
France • . • 

United Kingdom 
Spain . . . 

United Kingdom 

Frankfort-on-Mafl!u J . 
Prussia • . . 

United Kingdom 

Canada • • . 
Belgium , . 

Franco • . • 

United Kingdom 


Spain. . . . 

United Kingdom 


* JURY AWARDS— COTJNCILtAND PRIZE MEDALS. 

1 


lxxxiii 


91 

964 

741 

1434 

# 262 

249b 

49 

9 

743 

51 


r \ • ? 

Jlan#ger,*.l. L., and Son . . . 

■fcefityrW 


laS^Ste 


134 

254 

695 

154 

264 

249a 

14 

249 

25 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Penny, J. 

Banditti and Dicks 


Kobe V W. . . 
Itoig, 8. . . . 

Rood, G., and Cf, 

• 

Roto, C. W. . 
Sondermann, W. 
Southey and Go. 


?wart. W 

Tail let, V 

Thibierge, — . 9 . 

Toilet, George (Cl. xx.) 


Tyzack, W. V. 


ignnux, L. J. 
Windsor and Son 


Winter, W. . . 

Wood, W. and 8. 

HO 


f 


Objects Rewarded. 


A ttate pony bridle. 

Manufactured assortment of chamoi^nd gaiter 
leather. ^ • 

An assortment of lamb leader* ® 

Curried horse leather, Jdaptecfc for boots and 
sHbcs. # # 

Undies’ hefid-dresses. 

An assortment of morocco leather. 

Hearth-rugs mode from dyed Angora goat-skins, 
door-mats, &c. • # • • 

Varnished calf leather. • 

Vellum und parchment of extreme whiteness. . 
An extensive assortment of gpod leather, for 
coach and hnrncgp makers. 

A set of single sleigh harness. • 

Boot and shoe leather, a 
Penikj's and ladies' fronts. • 

Tippets, (4 oaks, victorines, and muds. 

Specimens of manufacture in fiilsc hair. 
Varnished calf leather for hoots and Bhoes. 

An assortment of dyed shccp-skiivugH, 'skins for ca- 
valry saddles, niul several manufactured articles. 
Wigs and head dr east## «■* 

A n assortment of calf-skiigi curried and dyed in 
imitutiou of morocco leather. 


* Class 'xvii. 


COUNCIL MElhAL. 


Nation. 


Austria 


No. in 
Catalogue. 

* N ame"of # Exiiiuitoh. 

• t 

362 f 

Vienna, Imperial Court end Printii* 

Offlce of r 

• 

# • 


Objects Rewarded. 


Novelty of iuveiftion, nnd the number of new 
eombinatilns in the art of typography. 


PRIZE MEDAL* 


France . . . 

United Kingdom 


France , . . 

United Kingdom 
prance . . . 

[ United Kingdom 
[Saxony . . . 


EUnited Kingdom 
(Franco . ^ . 

f United Kingdom 
* Sardinia . . . 

United Kingdom 


France . . . 
United Kingdom 


France 1 
^Prussia . 
Denmark 
France • 


Van' Diemen’s Land 
France .... 
turkey .... 

India 

Prussia . i* . . 
Pgypt . . . \ 


7 

r»a 

W6 

40 

195 

1090 

62 

178 


136 

788 

78 

89 

68 

798 

86 


143 

148 
4 

*817 
822 

|361&333| 
181 

!• I 

145* 
248 
A 374 


An grand 

Atkinson, William .... 
Burrittaapd Co. . . . 

Barere, B. . • . . * . , « 

llcsley, R„ ami Co. . . . 

Blanche! Brothers nnd Kldbor 

Bone and Son 

Biockhaus, F. A. . . . . 


iury uiiu j< > uiin . • • • • 
Callnud, Belislenoucl de Tin»i, k ft>. 

t*aslon ftiTd Co 

Chirm and Mina . . , . , 

yiarke, 


•• % 


Claye, J. 
Cross, G. 


United Kingdom . \ 8 
Itoraria . . 81 


and 

Dewdney, J. 

Derricy, M. . . 

Decker, R. L. . w 

Drewsen and Sots «. 

Desrosiers, A. . . . . . % 

Doumerc, B. c • . * . . % . . 

Dowling, 11. a. ..... . 

Dupont, P 

Duzoglou, Messrs. . . • . • » 

Rost India Company, tfh* Hoitouxtftle 
•Ebart Brothers * . . .. t| . . 

Egypt,#! 1 IF li ighn^s the, Viceroy of. 


Evans; J. S. . 
Babe/, A. W. 


Ornamental, coloured, and fancy papers. 
Bookbinders’ clotli. • * # 

General bookbinding. 

Engravings by Collas' tracing machine. 

Types. 

White and coloured papers. 

Cloth bookbinding. % 

An extraordinary collection of three liundM>d and 
fifty-six vohjnes, the whole printed at liis own 
establishment in the jffear 1850. 

Various specimens of printing? 

Various specimens of paper. • 

Variety types. 

* Printing, and printing materials and woodcuts. 
^Various spectmcns of bookbinding and tree-mdN 
4>ling on calf-legthcr. a * * • 

Wood-cut and other surface printing. 

New mode of fastening the leaves of scrap-boo he 
without guards. 

Bookbinders’ cloth. 

Writing-paper, &c. 

I 1 M usic-types, founts, Sec. # 

Printing, and Hypes. 

Wi^ing- W pV. * , 

[•Printing. 

Printing and upper. 

Tasmaniun printing. 

•Pivnting, and fyc-simile*. • % 

Writ^ig-papcrs. • 

Collection of Indian paper* • 

Paper, glazing boards, & carton^ieire, fbr roofing. 
A collect icA* of ope hundred and sixty-five vo- 
fymes of*books printed in the Arabic, Persian,, 
and Turkish languages ; nkengse a catalogues 
.of all the bdbkz publishoddnEgwit 1 . , 

Specimens of binding in white vellum. . 

Bl&ck-lead pencils. 

* i 



lxxxiv 


JURY AWARUB— PRIZE MEBAL. 


{ClWXVH 


Nation. 


United Kingdom 


Saxony . 
Franco . 
Belgium. 
'Austria . 


.t 


Belgium. 

Austria* 


United Kingdomr 

United States • < 
Netherlands . 

United States . 

Prussia • • . 

,Umte4 Kingdom 


France . . 

United Kingdom 

France , 


Jiomc 

'Xirtind Bucliy of Hesse 
Franco 


Canada 1 . . . 

France . • . 

Wurtemburg . 
"United Kingdom 


Prussia .... 
United Kingdom 


AVurtemburg 

\ 

tranj 


'i • • 

r » • • 


Prussia*. 

Austria . . « . 

U uited Kingdom . 
France . . . 

United Kingdom . 


ftustia 


United Kingdom 


No.^n 

(Catalogue. 


10 

108 

518 

236 

284 


381. 


367 

IOC 

502 

59 & 60 
439 

A 

392 

21 
42a 
147 
895 
1636 
24 . 

163 
1652 
321 
581 
611* 
1177 
62 1. 
12 
66 

324 ■ 


• • « 


6c 37 


544 


665 


189 

1395 

44 

5 

89 

780 

36 

•\ 


41 


I 


Name or Exxubttoh. 


Fisher^ J. It. 


Figgins, V. and J. 
Fischer, C. F. A. 


Gafmard and Geroult .... 

Gilbert and Co 

Godin, 1. L., and Son J 


llabenlcht, A. 


TJardtmuth, L. and C. . 
Ilanicq, P. .1. . . . 


Hurra, G., and Sons 


sun ho, ana 

IJuyday r Ames 
Herrick, J. K. 


ilonig Brect, C. and 1. 
Howe, S. G 


llosch and Sons . 


Hyde and Co. • . . . . 

.loynson, AV 

Lamb, .1 . . 

Laboulaye, C., and Co. I . . 

* Lacroix Brothers .... 
Leighton, J. and J. ... 

Leads, AIis! C 

Lortiq. P. M 

Mntife and Co 

Mumdlin-Lcg/niid .... 
Muuhan und Vincent Journet 


Mbyer, Madame T. . 
Mi limb, l*. . • , , 

M9>neh aiul Co. • . 

Mftntgolfior, — . , 


National Printing Office 


Niedreo, J.* E. 
Odcnt and Co. 


4*alsgrave, .T. T 

tPlon Brothers 

Bauch Brothers 

Bemmmt, Edxnondf and ltemnant . 

Biviere, it * . . . • 

Bubflknd, Ducal Foundry Inspection 
at. 1 * « 

S&umlcrs, T. H* . I 


1480. 

*783 

360 

92 

* 380 
42, 


Schaeuflfcleib C..' 




TScJiloss, *.Vfcow, and Brother . 

• . «• 

Srhrciber, J. Ot G* • . t . 
tfuhth and Moynier. .j . . 

Sinclair, Dirican, and Son 
ftnlmee Broxhetu • • . • 
Spicer Bsothers . t . * t . . 

Stephenson, Blake, and Co. « . 
Thpmosand Sfcms .... 

• • * t i 

Vargounin and Brothers . f 

Venables^ Charles J. 


^ u 


Objects Rewarded. 


A new mode of printing from copper-plate in 
two colours at. once, witli a peculiar kort of 
ink, suj&ble for bank-notes and cheques. 

Typ&s. % 

An^flMsiTrtfneiit of paper ; also .a specimen of 
riA-baird.^ 

A specimen of ledger-funding. 

Pencils. 

A great variety of printing, writing, and drawing 
papers. 

Bookbinding, porto*mommic%, mid other leather 
goods. 

Pencils. 

A collection of pgr .\»d books. The Liturgies in 
red and blap* ofc especially worthy of notifie. 
General excellence of their types, and printing. 
Bookbinding (exhibited by Messrs. Cundell and 
Addey.) 

Superior ruling of account, books. 

Specimens of parfehment and double elephant 
writing paper. 

A system of characters (slightly angular in form, 
without capitals) for Did blind. 

A variety of white and coloured writing and 
tissue papers. 

Sculing»wiix adapted for hot countries. 

"Writing paper. 

Manufacture of pottery' tissues. 

Printing types. 

[■Writing prqior. 

Bookbinding ip various stages, and the restoration 
of fuc-Hun iles of missing pages to valuable works. 
Bookbinding. 

Book landing. 1 

Printing nud bookbinding. 

Specimens of typo founding. 

Printing paper. 

ft 

Fancy ornaments for confectioners. 

Hand-made platiaand writing papers. 
Porte-imftinaics, pocket-books, and dressing-cases. 
*l’ig)er, ami imitation parchment, adapted for 
many useful purposes. .0 f c 

A r arioty of Oriental and other typos, and for the 
beauty of execution of their specimen-book, in 
which great taste is displayed ; also three Ori- 
ental volumes, with borders round every page 
in gold and colMurs. The ultramarine blue, 
prtat&l us an ink "direct fiom the type, is pure 
• aiul bright,. L 

Specimens of bookbinding. 

Variety of papers: also paper called animal’ 
parchment. 

Printing typos. 

Variety of wood-cuts and other printing. 

Variety of writing papers. 

A novel application of materials in bookbinding. 
Bookbinding. . . „ 

Specimens of stereotype in iron, and the Bible 
p ri u t od> therefrom . 

^ novel style^f oruamentaWater-mark on paper, 
the water-mark giving gradation of shades. 

It was indented by Mr. Oldham, of the Bank of 
England, under whose instructions* Mr. Saun- 
ders applied it fti the manufacture of paper. 
Plate., printing, writing, and tissuo papers, the 
mark put on dry, by u peculiar process, after 
the paper is made. 

A large collection of ponitblios, porte-monnaies, 
port e-cigars, ami other leather articles. 
Enamelled card-hoards} attt paper, &c. 

Specimens of writing paper. 

Specimens of printing types. 

Superior bookbinders* varnish. 

A collection of papers, showing the present state 
of the paper manufacture in England. 

Types. • " • 

Acfflmiffc books for excellence of paper, ruling, 
and binding. 

Writing paper. (There is a gfeat improvement, 
within a few years, in the moke and finish of 
Kussihn papers.) ® 
f Plate, limogitphio, and other printing papers* 


'• I 



Class XVII.] JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDaL -HONOURABLE MENTION. 

4 L 


1 XXXV 


Nation. % 

No. in || 
(fetal off ue.| 

United* Kingdom . . 

• 

^49 


- i 

• 


Prussia 

* 822 

United Kingdom . . 

93 

— 

111 

— 

48 


53 


139 

• 


United Kingdom . 

96 


1ft) 

France ... 

1067 

United Kingdom 

59 

Austria ... 

366 

Belgium 

478 

Grand Duchy of Hesse 

60 

Austria 

3SO 

France ..... 

63 

United States . . . 

473 

Belgium 

277 

i 

New South Wata . 


United Kingdom . . 

i UMi 

France 

1484 

— 

483 r 



1191 ! 

Nether In uds . V • 

79&10J, 

Sardinia .... 

47. 

Algeria 

24® 

Grand ^ueliy Hesse 

38 

United States ? • . 

420 

France 

23 1 


522 

Belgium 

286 

• 

• 

Prussia . . . . •. 

746 

France 

1256 

, 

857 

— 

250 

Graud Duchy of llesse 

62 

Bavaria . . 

47 

Prussia . . 

284 


44 

United Kingdom . • 

17 

Saxony 

180 

France 

882 

Belgium 

444 

Ullited Kingdom . . 

22 

— — — 

107 

Prussia . . . . # 

329 

• 

152 

France * 

906 

Pfbssia . . . . 

a . 149 

United Kingdom . . 

158 

Prussia 

» 147 

United Kingdom . ! 

26 

United States . t , . 

482 

United Kingdom . . 

123 


29 


HjAME OF £xRIillTplt. 
Venables, WHbou, and Tyler . a , 

Varihbl^ George 

Vieweg nnd Son. 

Waterston, George 
West leys and Co. 

West ley, .L . •. 

Williams, J. . . 

Wright, J. . . 


£>bjects*Re warded. 

aTi assortment of paper from the. principal manu- 
facturers of the United Kiugityas, and the 
cheapness of tlteir own minting paper. 

Wrapping papeife, more xarticftjjar that which is 
i IS eu for paper bags. 

Variety <>£ publications. • • 

Sealing-wax. 

Bookbinding, &c. 

Bookbinding. • # # 

Account books. * - » 

•Bookbinding. * 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Baucks Brothers * 
Banks, Sou, and Co. 
Barker, J. . • 


Bar bat, ■ - 
Batten, I). 
Battagiu, G. 


BenWnd, R. . . 

Borge Brothers • 
Berger, C. H. *. 
Boudon, L. . . 

Bradley, H , aiSl Co. 
Brtard, J. IJ. 


(Cl. i 


Calli^lmn, xMr., Attorney General 
(.'initial! and Addey 


Jj^ipter, .1. V. M. 
Enschede ami Sons 
Fur iua, A. . . 

Flechcy, .1. B. . 

• 

I’mrn.l, E.*A. . 
Gassctt, LI. . . 

Gauthier, jun. . 
Gil lot, -- . . 


Glenisson and Vangcnechtcn 
Graf, ft*. .. . ?- 


Grungoir, .T. M. 
Gruel, Madame . 
G uosnu, — . . 

Haas and Co. 


Hamid? L. . . . 

Jliinei, It. . . . 

"ley 4, J. F., and Co. 
Hidcr, Elisabeth . 
♦lirschf8ld, J? B? . 
H#lot, A. ... 

•lanmr, A. ... 

King, T. and J. H. 
Knight and Hawkes 
Koch, <•, A. . • 

Kuhn, C., and Sons. 

Lebrun, L. J, r . 
Lcisegnng, W. . , 

Leighton and Son % 
Licpmann, J. • . . 


.. ^ 




. • . ' 

Macomie, A., ancTCo. . 
me Adams, J. and W. , 
Manchjn and Morel 

Martin, J, . • . ^ . . 


JmpnA’cigent in the water-marft of paper. 
Block-lcnd pencils. 

Specimens of type-metal casts* from wooden ma- 
trices. applicable to calico and other printing. 
Letter-press and lithographic pfinting. 

Spec mens of bookbinding. 

Specimens of tj pogriflfliy, with simple and con- 
silient binding. • • 

Specimens of n bite and coloured parchment. * 
(’igar-cases, leather purses, &c. • • 

Variety of wafers in iniTlbr and gelatine. 
Specimens of enamelled paper. • • 

Book-cloth biiyling, and block gildiug. 

Printed Bibles nud Testaftients.. 

• • • 


A •volume printed from types 
* *>y John 


at 


_ a cut and cast 

Sydney, and printed by John Rowe. 

SpecinAw of a l ook-cover in pi erased metal. 

A ariety of tinted papers!? 

>pccinicus of gold, silver, and other f#ney papers. 
Specimens of lace and other fancy papers. 
Printing types and stereotype plates. 

Small punches atftt types. 

Cigarette, mid other papers manufactured from 
the leave# of the dwurf palm-tree. • 

f Variety of enamelled card-boards and paphr. 
Superior ruling of account books. * 

Superior brass letters for the use of bookbinders. 
A new Acthod of etching plates for surface 
printing. . _ 

Card boards, and marblca and sunqpe-colourcd 
papero. 

Block gilding, on the covers of a large folio altar 
.Bible. 

Locks for pocket-books, &c. 

Bookbinding. 

Numerous specimens of ornamented paper and 
stationery. • • 

Pocket-books, porte-mdhnaies, and other leather 
goods. • 

Burnished gold, and other ornamental papers. 
Varihuiigmtrices, types, and printing. 

Superior transparent wafers. 

'L Fancy floruVoiimments, as applied to valentines. 
* (k>lourcd-surfuc<tprinting. * • 

Impressions from relievo engraved plates, &c. 
Specimens of illustrated books and woodcuts. m 
N ew type mhsie. 

Stereotyping. 

Wr'. ting and plate papers. 

Portfolios, pocket‘books, albujns, and parb/mon- 
• aaies ; ami also ruling of account-books. \ m 
• * . I BooklmnUrffc. * , . • , \ 

. 4 Block gilding on velvet. • 

Bookbinding^ 

An ingenious mode of producing several impres- 
sions from % mass o> colour in which the tarif 
oini gradations of tint are an inch oP more in 
thickness* ana which, on tajing moistened with 
oil, and subjected to pressing yields a copy, of 
the subject represented. 

Speciipcii^oJ' binding- 1 _ , 

Ruled account-books, and circular ruling. • 

JJovel ty ui thh application of bitumen to the pur- 
pose of stereotyping. 

Nbw mode of sizing paper, by which it is rendered 
waterproof. t • 



lxxxvi 


trXJRY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION— PRIZE MEDAL. [Glass XVm. 


Nation. 


Nor in 
|<fatftlogue t J 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Objects Rewarded. 


UniteS Kingdom . . 
France 


Prussia . . . 
United Kingdom 

( 

France . . . 

Bavurii . , , , 

IVurtemburg . 
Netherlands . « 
Russia . . . 


Wurtemburg . 
United Kingdom 
France . . . 
Prussia . / . 

United States . 
Canada . . < . 

•United States . 


United Kingdom . . 
France . . . . .< 

f. . * • 

United States . . . 

United Kingdom . . 
Grand Duchy of Ilessc 
United Kingdom . . 


609 

Mai'ion, A*, . .J 

621 ' 

Meillet and Pichot 

637- 

Moyer, E 

150 * 

Mftor and Richard 

58 

Morell, H. (Cl. iv.) 

661 

Ncrauaeau, J. A .• 


Obry, Bernard, and Co 

3M 

Pictte, L. 

33 

Pinches and Co 

• 

139j» 

Piques, 

82 

Kohbach, J. J 

39 

Reichhold^G . 

112 

llcgeer^ H. J t. 

361 

ltcvillon 

73 

* 

Uometscli, C 

31 

Koystou and Brown 

093 

Simier, J 

1 3J3 

Schull, L 

< :w 

Siboll a tub Mott • . . . 

191 

Starke uml Co 

8B 

u 

Starr, C 

45 

Turnbull, J. L. and J. . • . . • ^ u 

712 

! Vttiiderdorpcl and Son 

730 . 

Vincent and Tisseruut . ■ • f . . 

123 

Walker. E 4 and Co 

«■ 46 

4 

Watgrfow nnd Sons 

.. 43 

Miebur, J. B 

159 

Wodderspoouf .1 # 

68 

>9 

Wolff, E., and Son (Cl. !.)... 

— t __ [ 


ir needlework. 
Type-founding. 
Wax and wafers. 


y colours, from 
Berlin patterns 


Various papers. 

Specimens of stamping in relief on envelopes and 


>ancy leather £ 
lookninding. 
ipecimens of p 
other types. 


Ledgers and account-books. 
Bookbinding. , 

White and tinted papers. 
Specimens of account-books. 


margins to prevent the embossing from being 
pressed out. 

Drawing-boards. 

Various iaiicy stationery. 

Sealing-wax, wafers, and writing-ink. 

A Bible elaborately bound and ornamented, with 
a rccuft for a family "Cgistcr inside the cover. 

Specimens of good account-books. 

Specimens of marbled papers. 

Imp rove men tliu ledger-binding, by the introduc- 
tion of patent vellum cloth bands. 

Crayons ana pencils. * 


L Note. — The Jury desire i 


United Kingdom 


ird ike sum f$*£10 each to the under-mentidhccL Workmen, as the most appropriate recognition 
their SkiU afd Taste. 


97 I Budderi, E. 

i < 

91 I Noil, U. . 


The workman' who bound aif album, very elabo- 
rately ornamented, in which taste and good 
work are displayed. 

For thc^are, industry, nnd perseverance displayed 
„ in 'binding an imperial Uo. Bible in cream 
morocco, under great disadvantages ; the work 
was executed at his own home after his dally 
occupation, by gas-light, in the winter; ana 
notwithstanding these difficulties, a considera- 
ble degree of excellence is attained. 


^ 

Nation. 

No. in 
Catalogue. 

Uniter Kingdom . 

1 % * 4 

. 140 • 

t 

Prussia V . . . 

. France . . .t . 
United Kingdoip . 
Franco , 

. 106 
. j 1548 

. 1 29 

Prussia 

606 

Austria «... 
France . . . f . • 

United Kingdoiu . 

; Faance .... 

* P9 

<t * 90 

i|*»| 


c <c£ass xvm t 

* PRIZE MEDAL. 


« « C 


Name of 'fVxiubitor. • 


Objects Bedaubed. 


AV.J f , 

106 Bcsgmann and Co. . ... . % 

1548 Aeraovillc, Larsonnior, and Chenest. 


The dyes of Orleans mid Coburg cloths of cotton 
and wool. q, * 

_ Dyed Berlin woollen-yarns. 

Fancy fabrics printed inuateam colours. 

Printed muslins, jaconets, and fancy fabrics. 
Printed mousselinc-de-laines (all wool), calicoes, 
and jaconets, in madder colours, 
s Printed calicoes; * 

** » • v . 
Fancy fabrics, printed in steam colours. 

Fancy fabrics,' printed in steam colours, for 
dresses and shaw ls. 

Machine-printed calicoes. c 
tfaucy fabrics printed in steam colours, for 
drosses. *■ 


Class XIX.] 


'JURY AW AIFDS— COUNCIL WND PRIZE MEDALS. 


.lxxxvii 


w • No. in 

Nation, Catalogue. 


Name of Inhibitor. 


United Kingdom . 
Trance . , . . 


Dollfus, Mieg, and Co. 
Evai^'Dy and Co. . , 

jtymoi . . . - 

Fdnu-Bca&rd, V. A. , 
Godefroy, L. . . 


Gros-Odier, Roigan, and Co. 
Gufoon, A. P 


United Kingdom 


Trance . . 


Hartmann and Son . • • 
Howe, Jo, and Co. (CL iv.) 


^Hoyle, T., and Sons 
Inglis ana Wakefield . 

Japnls. J., B. on<ftons 
Kooehlin Brothers • . 


Austria . . . • 

United Kingdom 


187 

IK) 

8 & 282 
212 


Trance .... 
United Kingdom . 
Trance .... 
United Kingdom . 


Loltcnborgcr, F 

Le Licvre, 11 

Lilllcr, Mary Ann (CL xu. & xv, 
Partridge, N. (Cl. xu & xv.) 

Uiplcyb and Sous (OL xn. & xv.) 


Sale, J. N .. 

Schlumberger,Jun., and Co. . 
Scfcwabc ftiul (!».• . . .* 4 

9 Schwartz rind Huguenin • . 

Simpson and } oung • . . . 


Trance .... 
United Kingdom . 


Switzerland. . . 

Trance .... 
Switzerland. . . 

United Jvingdora . 

Switzerland. . . 


Steiner, C 

iSteinur, T. and Co. . . • 

■ 

'Bhorrson Brothers and Sons 
V anchor, l)u Pnsquier, and Ci 

Vender?, A 

Wegner, T. It 

Welch, Mnjgctsun, and Co. 
Welch, Titos.. . . % . 

Ziegler nnd Co 


Objects Rewarded. 

_a •_.! 

Planted muslins and jaooncts j also moussel^ne* 
<lo-Iaines (all wool). 

Printed silk handkerchiefs and table covers. 

Dye of merinos dkhibited Paturic-Lupra and 

Skein-dyed woollen yarns for shlwls. 

Fancy falyicB, •printed in steam colours, for 
dresses. 

Printed muslins and jaconets ; also mousseline- 
de-loines (all wopl).* 

Skein-dyed silk, bleaching silk, and the applica . 
• tion of picraquc acid. * 

Fabrics printed in madder colours. 

Skein-dyed silk. • 

Machine-printed calicoes. 

Machine-printed mou|Scliiie-d#-laine# and 

lmrcges. ■ 

Printed furniture, cotton, and Chintz. 

Printed moussclino-do-lumes (all wool), and 
calicoes. ** 

Printed calicoes. 

Skein-dyed bluck silk. * 

Printed silk handkerchiefs. 

The dye of broad-cldTRs of diffcflftt colours on 
dhch side. • • 

The dye of OrleanB and Coburg cioths, mixed* of 
cotton and wool. • • 

Printed cotton shirting!! 

Cylinder-printed calicoes and jaconets. • • 

Printed ctilicqps in madder and gnrancino. 

Printed cotton chintz colours foy furniture. 
Moiisscliue-de-laitie (cotton Vaips) printed by 
ty Under in six and sev^n colours ; also calicoes 
printed in steam colours. 

Turkey-sed, plain dye Snd printed 
^Turkey-red* plain dye aftd printed. 

Printed mousseline-de-laines (cottdl? warp). 
Calicoes aryl jaconets printed by cylinder. 
Merinos. • 

Skein-dyedssilk. 

Printed hiii handkerchiefs. • 

•j Printed table-covers. • 

! Plain Turkey-red dye. 


CLASS .XIX 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 


Nation. 


! No in 
jCntalogiM!. 


Name or Exhibitor. 


•Objects il swarded. 


United Kingdom 


•Ball, DunniclilTe, and Co Vcfrct. *and Simla lace, being new' patented 

• • • fabrics suitable for shawls, dresses, and for 

I • t t • various ornamental and useful purposes, And 

^ • of groat commercial importance, also far imi- 

• • * • tution. Valenciennes lace, black aud white 

point tulle, of great merit. 

Gobelins and Beauvaii Tapestry, Go- Origkialitjf end beauty of design of the different 
vcriypcnt Manufactory of. (Joint ’ specimens exhibited for furniture, uud the ex- 
Mcdal w ith Class XXX,) B traord inary excellence of execution of most of 

9 the productions exhibited. • 


United States . 
Switzerland . . 
France '• . . 
United Kingdom, 
Saxony:. - • 
Switzerland. . 
Belgium . .. .* 

United Kingdom 
Austria . . . 


. . PRIZE* MEDAL. • 

: -T -* * ; r- 

Albro and Hoyt floor-cloths, • • 

Aither, J. C • • Myplin curtains 

Aubry Brothers . 1 . . . Laces. • 

Ayers, W. Wide thread lace.* 

Bach? G.F. audffon Fancy gimps and silk fringes. 

t Biinziger, J . . * Emtyroidlred double-flounce dress of novelty . 

Beck and Sons Broad ana narrow \'aleddleimcs laces of g<uVl 

• 9 • • 9 fabrics • • t * 

Bemloch, Twontyman, and JUgg . • T Gimps, fringes, and cameo brails. 

Bqnkowits, Mhrig • . . . . * . j Embroidered crape on white silk. 


Bemloch, Twentymos, and Bigg • 
Bqukowits, Mbrig . . . . . 


bcxxviii 


JURY AWARDS— PBIZE MEDAL. 


[CLASS XIX« 


Nation . 


Name of Exitibitor. 


Obcects Rewarded. 


United 'Kitfgdom 


United Kingdom 


Franco . . . 

United Kingdom 


Belgium . . • 

Prussia . . . 

France . . r . 

Belgium . . . 

1 ini ted Kingdom 
^elgium . • l . 

'Switzerland. . 
United Kingdom 

Switzerland . • 
United Kingdom 
Spain . . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

Spain . . 

Hamburg . . 


United Kingdom . 
Belgium . . . 

United Kingdom . 
Belgium . . • 
Sweden and Norway 
United Kingdom . 


Belgium . , . 
Franco . . . 

.United Kingdom, 
Saxony \ . . 

United Kingdom 


Belgium . . . 

Netherlands *. . . 

Unitod Kingdom . • 


JCTnited^vingdom . t . 


Frances 

Si»in 


Jjb 

Belgium . r . . 

Franco . . . I* , 


— * t ir 

'Belgium . . . v .i 

* United Kingdom . . j 


Bcrr and CoJ .... • 

Bracjuenie and Co. . f . . 

Brie, J., and Co. (Cl. xx.) . 
Briuton an<l Sons . . . 

Brown, S. R. aud T. . . 

Brovm, Sharjis, and Co. 
Burcliurdt aud Sons. . . 

Burch, J., and Co, • • . 

Burgh, It. . . «- . . . . 

Clarke, Esther . . . «. 

Castcl, E 

Crace, J. G. (Cl. xxvii.) . 
CroRsley aii/r Sons . . . 

Dauby, C. and T. . . . 

Dari let, — 

Pebbold-Pellcrin and Co. . 
Detrenuo, Sophie . . . 

Diuglingor. A. F. . . # . 
Del ai’oeli e-Dai gremont * . 

Doleluiye, A 

Dove, ,C. W., and Co. . . 

Duhayon-Briiufuut, anil Co. 

Ehrcnzeller, F 

Evans, K. and Co. . . f 

Fnndel and PJiillips . . . 
Fif* h Brothers .... 
Fishers and Jtobhison . . 

Filer, J. . . . t . . 

Fluissiqv Brothers • . • 

I'omit, .1., and Sons . . 

Fohlqnie, Mika, and Co. . 

Gilnrt, It 

Gompcrtz, B. . v. . . 


Grcosley and llopc^oft . . , 

Grbucock, Copestoke, Moor, and 
1 llnEck, I. 'IT 


Iliunhurger, Borers, and Co. *- . . 

Il&mmelrath, P. U, 

Hannrn, Sophie 

Hare, John, and Co. . . . , . 

Harris, (»., und Co. . ' . . . . 

Uenld, Benjamin, Government School 
of Design, Nottingham. 

Tlendersou mid Widnell .... 
Hcusschen-Van Eeckhoudt, and Co. 

Ileylor, Mile. M ; 

1 ley maim and Alexander .... 

yietel, J. A 

l/Mden, J., and Co. (Cl. xiv.) • . 

Uouldswortb, James, and Co. (Cl. 

xm). t 

Howell, James, and Co. : . . . 

1 lube i%‘ Madame Josephine . • • 

Jullicu, Ben. . . ? , . . , 

Joiessjun. . c 

Kroouenberg^W. F. . . . . . • 

Lambert and Butty . *. . k . . 

Lafnl« - t. Brown, and Patrick • . 
S.npworth, A.. . „ . . , 

Le ( ’rosnicr, — > . v , . . . . 

Lefebui-flfc A. ^ . 

I, ees, t : ;. f #md Co. ...... . 

Lta(pr, T. v . . 

Macdonald, <D. & J.,' and Co. • • 
Mair, .T., Son, anit Co. (Cl xx) . . 
AAalfot mid Barton . . t. • . © . 

Me Hot Brothap* , 

Marguerite, Signora ..... 
L * .• t 

Mclfltte, E. . \ I . 

Meraux, J. H * . . 

Micl|din, T. I 

Moreau amd Co. c 

Momieux, F. ....... 

Moulovd, Mile* 

Naolijons, G. ... •. # •. . . 

Newcomb ana Jones .... A 


Robe, shawl, scarf, veil, berthc, cape, &c. , 
AubusBon carpet, tapestry, Ac. 

Embroidered shirt-fronts.' 

Carpet, velvet jyle, and Axminstor rugs. 
BookMobo, * short cambric handkerchiefs, sto- 
mficner, andtcollars. 

Embroidered muslin robe. 

Printed mole-skin tuble-coverB, floor-cloths, and 
painted window blinds. 

Specimens of printed velvet pile and Brussels 
carpets. * 

Specimens of gimps, tassels, and ornaments. 

Eo niton lace flounce; design and quality un- 
equiiilcd in itscE'te. 

Auhusson carr^CT 

Specimens of Brussels and velvet-pile carpets. 

A carpet, rutrs, and table-covers, 

Varieiy of silk fringes, &c. fr 
Variety of shirt-froTits. 

A count erjmuc. 

Brussels point handkerchief. 

Sofa carpets. 

Muslin robe, jacket, and cambric handkerchiefs. 
Application of Brussels bounce, real. 

Specimen*' affine frame Brussels carpet. 

Wide and narrow Vulenciciiucs laces, &e. 

Net and muslin curtains. 
jVilk fringes, braids, and fancy buttons. 
Embroidered hangings for a state bed. 

Net curtain of novelty . 

Imitation laces, See. 

A rich bl».«*h blond dross, and mantilla. 

Aluyufk \ elver, carpets.r 
Jacket llouucings, Ike. 
t'nllu i s, half shu,vi Is, &e. 

The royal arms, worked with coloured silks, flee, 
Hair-embroidered pictures of thj Queen aud the 
Prince of Wales, &c. 

Jacquard sliuwl, 

♦ lonitou guipure half-shawl, &c. 
tori Brussels plnil veil. 

Epaulettes, military lmts, &c. 

Narrow \ nlencieiines laces, fkc. 

Needlework embroidery. § 

Specimens of oil-cloth, &c. 

Three specimens of velvet pile. 

Pattern for a broad lqce flounce. 

’ * 

Specimens of fine tapestry, &c. 

Two bobbin Brussels lace dresses, &c. 

Silk-net mittens and gloves. 

Machine-made lace curtains. 

Seven tableaux embroidered in huir and bilk. 
Muslin insertions and trimmings. 

Embroidery by machinery. 

i 

Guipure Honiton lace shawl. v 
11 end -dresses, Lc. 

Sped mens' of gimps, &c. 

: Printed molc-sMn table-covers. 

A lurgo carpet. 

Limerick lace shawl and tunic dress. 

Epaulettes and lace*, &c. 

Specimens of velvet-pile carpets, &c. 

V ami sited and printed tablq-covers, &c. 

White thread lace, counterpane, &c. 

Printed mohair velvet. 

Wide white-thread lace. * 

1 Embroidered muslin robe, cap, and bassinet. 
Thr(*jj muslin robes. 

•I mitation black trimming laces, &c. 

Specimens of Valenciennes lace and lappet. 

A dress from fibre of the pine-apple. (Per W. 

P. Hammond and Co., Loudon.) 

Gold embroidery, , 

'Patterns for flounces, handkerchiefs, lappets, See. 
Fancy ribbon trimmings for dresses and cloaks. 
Embroidered shirt-fronts. 

Galloons and buttons. 


Luce head-dress, caps, &c. t 
Bobbin, Brussels berthe, coiffure, 
Velvet-pile carpet. 


lappet, fcc. 



Class XIX.] 


JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDATJ— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Ixxxix 


No. in 
Catalogue^ 


NAMK OF li-YHIBITOU. 


OujUUts Rewarded. „ 

• • » 


Belgium . . • 

France’ . . . 

U nited Kingdom 
Tuscany • . 

Belgium . . •. 

France . • . 

Belgium . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

United Kingdom 


Saxony . . . 

United Kingdom 

Prussia . . . 

Switzerland 
Saxony . 
Switzerland • 
Saxony . . 

Prussia . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Belgium . • . 

Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Sardinia . . • 

Belgium . . . 

Switzerland . . 


United Kingdom 


France . . . 

United Kingdom 


Franco . . . 

United Kingdom 


Denmark 

Switzerland 


Overman and Delcvignc . . . 

Pag»* f . 

Pardoc, yoomans, and Pardoe . 

-Parlanti, E. 

Polak, tyile. F 

tRandon, S. . 

lteiillier, Milo. 

Reckless and llickling .... 
llcquillart, lioufsel, aud Chocqueel 
lticgo J)e ka Bmncliardiere, E. • 

KiThinson, Thomas 

Roeller and liustc 

Kolph, J. . a . . . . • . . 

Salomons and Sons (Cl. xn. & xv.) 

V Scliaertr, U 

Schlncpfur, Schlatter, and Kiirsteini 

Schmidt, (i. K f 

Schoch, Schiess, und Son . . 

Sch re i her, F. A 

Seel, G. . . " 

Soil), J. A 

Smith (Turberville), Boyle, und Co. 

Socucn, F . 

Stueheli Wild, C 

Stc'opmuin, li. and Co. . • • 

Stotiiifi, W . . * 

St cm ' quart Bro liters 

Sutter, ,1. J 

Tanner amt Roller . . . 

Tanner, .1. UT 9 . . . «• . 

it Templeton, .lames, and Co. . 
Treudwin, t!. i’., . • 

VanSlcrkoUm -Bresson . . . 

Van Haile, .1 

Vun Kiel. Sisters 

f > Vuugiois and Trucliy .... 

Vice, art*, R. . • 

▼ickers, 'William • 

Victoria Felt Carpet Company, Lcei 
1 Videcoq and Simon • • • ,f 

Wulsoii, Bellman d Co 

\\ codon, Ifc-uncis 

Whitlock and Hi Uiuld « • . . 

WhitweiJ, .1., und Co 

•"Wright, Crump, and Crane • 
Wullf, .lens, and Soiis .... 
Zuppinger, T . 


Carpets. 

Point-lace shawl and scarf. 

Velvet-pile carpets. • • 

A piece of embroidery, Ac^» 9 
Black lace flouitciugs, Ac. 0 
White blond Bounce scarf, Ac. 

Brussels fannt-Tuoe handkerchief, Ac. 
Shawls, Ac. 

Moquette or velvet carpet. 

Crocliet-w ork frock, Iftrtlye, Ac. 

Unoe curtain. • # * 

•Painted table-covers, Ac. 

Double-flounced scarf, Ac- 
Embroidered work. 

Coach luces, Ac. * 

> et curtains, Ac. • # 

C#*liions, Ac., for a set of fun^ture. 
Embfoida'rcd haudkcrchiefs. 

Pillow lace. 9 

Pictures in hair, 
l i namelled floor-cloth. 

Carpets, Ac. * 

l.ace handkerchiefs qjgl lappets. mm 
Embroidered table-co\jpr^ Ac. 

Pace curtain. 

Silk-embroidered tableaux. • 

Black point-lace shuvri^Ac. 

Chintz book robe, Ac. m 

Embroidered muslin dresses, Ac. 

Kin broi< lered work. 

A \ minster carpets, Ac. * . . 

lioniton lace. * 
ifl’ussids luce. • 

V estnu-iils, robes, Ac. ~ 

MeehliiPlaee. 

* Kin broidery. * 

J -ace. 

Pace shawls, Ac. 

A carpet »•«! felt cloth. 

A Chuntillv shabl, Ac. 

Carpets. • 

Pifce. • • 

* Paces. * 

Carpets. • 

Carpets, 

Lace, Ac. 

Invention inweaving chcpillc in egrpets. 


if ON OH H.VBLIf MK.NTIO^. 


United Kingdom 


21 

France . . . 

• • 

P f )4 r » 

United Kingdom 


95 

Austria . . , 


:m 

Saxony . . . 

. .. 

50 

Fruncc .* . . 


707 

United Kingdom 

, , 

04 




2 

— 

• 

1U k 

Belgium . . . 

. , 

328 T 

United Kingdom 

• • 

21 

122 

France . . . 


18 

152 

Belgium . • . 

■ • 

32;) 

Portugal . . 

, , 

853 A 881 

France . . . 

• 

15K4 

fl 


__ 

United Kingdom 

• a 

159 

Belgium . . . 

•0 

321 

Spain . . . 


238 

United Kingdom 

m m 

380 

France . . . 

m t 

251 

Prussia • . . 

• • 

1J36 

Austria . . . 


619 

"United Kiugdogi 


85 • 
195 
295 

159 

200 


Adams and Sous .... 

Audiut, F 

Barnes, IP Y 

BuuhotVr, F 

Boehk'r, 1? • P. . • • • • | 

Bismu* P . 

> Brown, Hugh ..... 

Brflwn, .P K. and W. (Cl. xivt) • 
I llrowi^ Me^iugm, and Co. ! 
liousson-l)e Vlieghero . . 

f’apper and Waters (€1. xx.) 
Cardwell, C. and T. ... 
Clarke, Jane . . . . 

Dabaupt-Tampe 

Dartcville and Mounoury # . . 
Duufrius, B., und Co. • . 

Delrambre, A. . . • . . 

Duchol and Sun 4 

Ellis, Sophia A. j 

| Everaerf, Sisku’s • . . 5 . 

G. M., SignoAi 

Gill, W. L 

Guillemot Brothers . .« - 

Gruuthul 

• # * 

Haiti and Sons f • . • . • 

Harrison, T 

Uartree, E. and G. « . • 

llcuftl, lienrv . . . V . 

Ualbronner, J.P. . . • • 

Henderson an . . . 


. Thread edgings. # 

Embroidered laces. • 

Oil-cloth. • 

Arms of England, embroidered with gold. 
Embroidered cambric liandRerr hief. 
Payiled oil-cloth, 
j Muslin flounce and trimmings. 

Muslin robe. 

Velvet carpets. • 

4 mi tation Soanfeh pointalace. • 

( ourt suit in needlework. 

Pillow laej. » 

1 iicdt • 

*Sdk buttons. 

Imitation Brussels scarf. 

Scotch carpets. • 

rtold-colour*lace, point lace" and scarf. . 
INJoque V o*ea r pet. 9 * p 

Specimens of tatting in collars, Ac. * 
Black lace q^awl, dress, jacket, and 'veils. 
AJuriously-embi oidered shirk * , 

lionitoulac*. • • 

Coach and livyy laces. • 

Berlin paatcrn9 ibr needlework. 

Moqucttff carpet. 

Altar-cloth and cftsluons <jf Gcmia velvet. 
Table-cloth embroidered on si^c canvas. 

1 Pattern of half shawl. • q • 

Now style of needlework. 

*Damask Venetian carpet. 



xc 


‘JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION*— PRIZE MEDAL. [Class XX. 


Nation. 


No. yi 
toajalogue, 


United Kingdom • . 
Switzerland , . . 

France . *.i • . . 
United Kingdom r «•, 
Grand Duchy of Hesse 
United Kingdom • . 


'Austria . . . ‘ , 

United Kingdom 
France , . . . 

• t 

United Kingdom 
France .... 
United States . 
France .... 
Prussia • . . g . 

France . . . . 

United Kingdom . 
France .... 
United Kingdom . 
yussia # . . •. . 


, Prussia . . . 
United kingdom 


Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 
France • . . 

United Kingdom 

Belgium m c . 
Sardinia . . . 

Greece . . . 

Prussia . . . 

^olgium . . . 

Saxony \ . . 

Franco , , . 


United King^m 


Prussia .... 
United Kingdom . 
Switzerland. . . 

.Sardinia • . , . 

Prussia *. . . . 

France .... 
United Kingdom . 
Switzerland • . 

United Kingdom . 


PnJfcsia 


28 

195 

1825 

210 * 

48 

77 

84 

48 
123 

t-225 

2ti3 

379 
2L\ 
90 f 

10 

902 

453 

1306 

167 

613 

*.51 

,1354 

252 

274 

r 168 
258 

56 
169 
■ 88 
# 1414 

. 62 

301 

35 

56 

160 ' 
322 

62 

156 

1008 

301 

302 
371 
173 
239 
204 

49 
171 

* 179 
140 

275 
351 
354 
225 


Herbert, TUbmus, and Co. 
Holdreggcr, C. . . (L . . 

Hooper, Canroz, and Tabourfcer 
Humphries, Thomas . . . 

Him, F 

I Irish Wort Society. . . . 

1 Jackson, C 

Janrowski, W 

Rightly, J 

Kingsbury, Louisa .... 
Krichl, E 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Ladies’ carpet (needlework) . . . 

Ladies’ Industrial Society, Dublin . 
Luroquc, Sons, Brothers, and Jaque- 
met. 

Laugher iint* Cosens . . . . , 

Laurent, l J. B 

Lawrence, A. and A., and Co. . . 

Leeun anti Co ' 

Lehmann, M. ....... 

Martin, C. A. • . . . . . 

Met*, Cornelia ....... 

Mereier, — , 

Morton and Sons 

Nnkhitchcvan, upon the Don, Tile 
town of 

Ncic, F. W 

Newton, Jones, and Willis, 

• i 

Onion, E 

i’urey, C. F.W. . . . 

Purcell, Frances . # . . 

Puzin 

Eobcftson and Sons . . 


Boy, Cl. F 

Key Brothers . . . 

Saris and Reigns . . . 

Sohlcuss, II. • . . . 

St. Joseph, Establishment of 

Schnorr and Steftihacuser . 
Srfiiuhert, Mrs. . i. • . 

Scguiu, Joseph * . . . 


Sifn, C. J • 

Simcox, G. P. .* . 

Smith and Baber * . . 

Sommerleld, It. . . 

Standring, J. and Brother (Q 
Tanner, B. . • . • 

Tessada, F 

Todt, A 

f t?AiBsant, — .... 

Turton, Samuel*. . . 

V on wilier, Ulric do Gasp 
Wcsthead uiul Co. (O. 
Wilson, J. and W. . . 

Woodward, B. Uiggilis* 
Zeilsig, 11. . # . , 


. ixAc.) 


XXIX.) 


Objects Rewarded. 

t / 


Imitation blonds, laces, &o. 

Embroidered curtails. f 
Imitation lace scarf, lappdts, and berthe. 1 
Seven-frame vgjvet pile carpet. 

Moleskin table-covers. « 

Knitted, netted, and cachet lace. 

^Lppliquc embroidery. 

Small picture embroidered in tont-stitch. 

Pillow lace. 

Basket of flowers, &c. 

Arms of England embroidered in gold, silver, 
and silk. 

Tho design by Mr. Papworth. 

Infants* luce robes^ • , 

Aubusson carpo^T 

Honiton half-shawl. 

Silk buttons and trimmings. « 

Carpet. f # 

Scotch carpets. 

Painted moleskin table-covers 
Silk buttons, fringes, &c. 

Banner screen and flags of all nations. 

Purses, Greek caps, and reticules. 

Brussels carpet. • 

Articles «in leather, embroidered in gold. 

Berlin pattern for needlework. 

Church carpets and hangings, and episcopal 
% robes. • 

Fringe, tassels, tfand ornaments.* 

Nee< lie work carpet. 

Embroidered table-covoj. 

Luce and trimmings for Vcrri ages. 

Cambric table-covers, collars, and other embroi- 
dery. *- 

Brussels flounce. 

Thick coarsc«oarpeting. • 

Embroidery in gold. 

Embroidery. % 

Plunders ^lipurc lace flounce, sleeves, and trim- 
* using lace. 

Table-cover. f 

Table-cover worked on net lace. 

Black diumond open ground jace in half-shawl, 
mantle, and laces. 

Tw o pair of pillow-lpce lappets. 

Brussels carpet. 

Oil-clottf. ' , * 

Needlework. 

Braids, laces, plaited lines and fringes for dresses. 
Muslin. 

Cambric handkerchiefs. 

Berlin patterns for needlework. 

Scarf. 

Design for lace curtain. 

Variety jjf low-priced articles. 

Tapes., •> 

Kidderminster carpets. 

Fivc-fromtf Brussels carpet. m 

I Upholstery am|. coach trimmings. 


• 

* 

• 

• f • 4 « 

, i 0-LASS X*X. 

* * « • 

r 

• 

t 

f . • 

• 

‘ , y PtyZE MlfDAL. 

« 

• 1 » - - 

.Nation. f 

• 

No. in 
Ctt^ogue. 

* U 1 

| ' 1 « 

"Nam^of Exhibitor. 

i • 

* Objects Retarded. 

Switzerland . 

United States . f . 
United Kingdom . . 

' • « 
/ 

* t • 

sat 

s 

-*^2 

202 

80 

Abt" Brothers and otker Exhibitfrs 
Addington, W. 11. . . . . . 

AUhA* James, a&d Co f 

A lilts an<k Solly . a 

Afloff,.J. G. «. . . . 

An grave Brothers ^ i » •. . . g 

Ball, W. Y. r and Co / 

Straw plait. t , 

khoes/or mining purposes. • 

Straw* hate and bonnets. 

Collection of •articles, showing progress 
hosiery. 

Economic plan of cutting leather for shoes. 
Drawers and shirts. 
f # Kid gloves. 




Class XX.] 


Nation.* 

No. In 
CaUloguft 

France 

22 

9 

United* Kingdom • 

103 

— 

205 \, 

• 

201 ■ 

— 

• i 

— 

196 

Franco . . • 

87 

. 

1150 

Austria 

327 

United Kingdom . . 

France 

• 48 

124 * 

— 

1162 

United Kingdom . * 

78 

France . . . * . 

% 


1200 

• 

1201 

United Kingdom . . 

185 

.. 

• 2 

— 

82 

— 

193 

Saxony . . . . . 

United Kingdorar , . 

179 

72 to 83 

8 ,! 

Austria 

343 

United States . . . 

| .185 

United Kingdom . . 

198 

150 

— 

192 

• 

194 

, . 

1149 

France 

1C27 

U n itedjvjugdimi . . 

99 

Turkey 

408 

1 

to 413 ■ 

France 

1279 

OllQ 

United States . ^ • 

« • 

F ranee 

OiM 

.lie 

892 

— 

551 

Austria 

333 

— 

3J1 

Saxony 

72 to 83 

Franco 

903 

m 

296 

— 

1303 * 

United Kingfom . • , 

578 

16 , 

Austria 

France 

United Kingdom . . 

394 

X 

— . i. 

118 

• 

• — — 

142 

France 

1352 

Saxony ....*. 

72 to 83 

Vrunoe 

639 

United Kingdom . * . 

1 89 

France . . , . • 4 

930 

Prussia 

186a 

France 

652 

United Kingdom • • 

101 

— 

173 fc 

• 

215* 

Saxbny ....*• 

72 to 83 

Tuscany . * . • 

67 > 

United Kingdom • . 

20 

Saxony 

72 to 83 

France . * . . . • 

United Kingdom • . 

3.16 

242 


.HrttY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL. 


OP EXHIBITOR. 


3CCL 


Bathicr, V. 


Bern! oiul Melliord • • 
Biggs , H. W., and Sons 
>n pad llamos 

Buckmastcr, W., and Co. 


Cartwright and* Warners 

Clfenord Brothers . . 

Chosson and Co. . . 

Christl, J. a . « . 

Clarke* Cyrus, and James 
Cochnis and Colin . . 

Coupin, J 


Dent, All croft, and Co. 
Dfscluimps, N. . . . 

Doueet and Ducfcrc . 
Dufossee, sen. . . • 

Dufossee and Meiuotte 


Ensor, T 

Fosfer, Bor ter, and Co. 
Fowmis Brothers * . . 

Pry t J 


Gilbert and (Cl. xvi.) 
Giaescr, J. S . . 
Gregory, Cubitt, and Co. 
Cvoskopf, George . * . 

Haight, Mrs. W. . . 

Harris, B., and Sons . 
lief ford and Furer. (Cl. xvi.) 
llicksou and Softs (Cl. xvi.) 
Holland, T., and Co. . 


Ilook, John. (Cl. xvi.) 
lloftbigaiit-Cljardin 
llurst and#Njna . . . 


(Cl, 


. xvi.) 


Obj£cts ( Kew^bdbd. 0 


> 


(The 


Tailors* 


Janina, Feruvcladgi 
> Association of) 

Jouvin and Doyon % 

Jouvin (Widow) • 

Jeffers, \V. H. (The Workmen 'of) 
• • • 

Joly, McsdaiAcs, Sisters 
Josscliu, J. J. . 


Kuncrth, A. 
Krack Brothers 


Landgraff, G. . 
Laurel Brothers 
Luydet^md Co. 


Loftburc, j. P. 


lflal&tinzky, £. \ . 

Musses, — . . , 

McDougull, D. . .#/ 

McGe% Juo. G., and Co, 
McKenzie, W.B. . 

Meier, F. ... 
Meincrt Brothers . 
Mcyrueis and Sons 
Mifes, S. . . . 

Milon, P? D., ten. * 

Mohr, W. * . . 

Moreau and Co. 

Morlcy, I. and R. . 

Muirs, Connelly omlOrodie 

NacJfo and Gch&mbeck 
Nannucci .... 
Nevill, A„ and Co. H 
N eujfcr, F. . . . . 

Opittez and Chozelle • 
Porker, J. (CL^an.) . 


Nbvelty and cheapness in the production of 
wooden shoes. * 

Case of hats. . • # 

Specimens of low-priced htsie^y. 

Good quality of Thibet wool, )pw paid pier, and 
^hrioty of sopks. 

Various articles of Court costume. * 


Yarns prepared from Mexican and Virginian 
wools, anil articles A ads therefrom. 

Beaver bat, and haiW-fur hpts.’ 

• Kid gloves. 

W orkinanship of shoes, Ac. $ 

Elongating galoshes. 

Dresses and cmbAidciy. m 

Felt hats. • * 

• 

Gloves of high-class workmanship. 

Plan of cutting leatlicr for b<aots and shoes. 
Embroidered shirts. 

Strong work in boots, &c. 

Excellent workmanship in boots and shoes. 

Two-finger gauntlets apdjjlovcs.*"* 

1* lush-pl iimagc gloves. a 

Gloves. • m 

Lisle thread hose, of excellent make, and Segovia 
goods. 

Biding boots. • 

Women’s cottmn gloves. 

Straw hats and bonnets. * . • • 

Strong boots and shoes. 

, Shirt.* . 

Examples of hosiery. • 

Ug lazed Wellington boOts. 

' Excellence of light- export shoes an^jboots. 

1 Fleecy hosiery, for medical uses, and superior 
Segovia floods^ 

Ladies* shoes. 

Gloves. • 

ElcL*llencc # of lfome and export hosiery goods. 

Albanian cifetumes. (See Turkish Catalogue). 

• 

Kid gloves. 

Gloves. * # m 

Ladies’ boots and shoes. (Hoxftmrablc Mention 
to Exhibitor.) 

Corset of novel description, 
t* rsets. 


Turkish slippers. 

Double pilot ploth coat. 

Women’s single-thread cotton hoso. 
Embroidered silk hoso of high quality. 

Gasp of gloves. 

Assortment of habit kid gloves. 

Invention for making hoots and shoes. 

Ilats and •bonnets made •on the pillow-inn 
• principle. •• • • 

Richly-embroidered overcoats. 

Kxcellcncc,of production of hoots and shoes. + 
Jlosiftry knitted by the Scotch peasants. 
Waistcoat pieces. 

Shetland knitted Bliawls and hoso. ' 
Workmanship in ladies* shops, 
f Woollen shifts for exportation. 

Extra-fine* embroidered silk hose. 

Collection of articles of dress. 

Workmanship of hosiery. 

Light clogs and kid boots. 

■Embroidered shirts. * • 

Silk and cottoqphosc of the best quality. 
Rye-straw* bonnets. 

Women* Aut-up white cotton hose of fine quality. 
Leghorn ligts, and 4fcpotc^ . 

Ladies’ under-clothing, hosiery drawers, Ac. # 
a Low-priced cotton hose, sai table* for exportation. 
Embroidered silk. 
ftootB, strong and light. 



TORY AWARDS — PRIZE MEDAL — HONOURABLE MENTION. 


[Class XX. 


Nation. 


I No. |n 
Catalogue. 


Name or Exhibitor. 


OSjects Rewarded. 


United Kingdom 

France . * / . 
Russia . ( . . 
Austria . . . • 

France . . . 

Russia r . . . 

United Kingdom 
Austria . . . 

Turkey . . . 


Parker amMSons (01. xvi.) 
Fellow, W. (Cl. xvi.JI . . 

Poirier, P • . 

Popiuntf, Sophia • . . . 

Prague, G lovers* Association 


l Robert- Wtrley and Co, _ 

. 275 Shcftouiu, Alexis ...... 

. 105 Simmons und Woodrow . • . . 

. 392 Singer, J 

m 8*1, Hf5, Sofialioglou’s Daughter (Constan 
tf<6 tinople.) 

. 72 to 83 Sol brig, F. .• 


Switzerland 

United fcingdcfln 
France . . . < 

United Kingdom 


Turkey . . . , 

Belgium . « 
Uuitcd Kingdom 
Tuscan y . . ^ 

■pnited^vingflom 


Sulszbcrger aud Akcrmann 


Taylor and Co. . . . 

Thierry, C. A 

Thorttasand Son (Cl. xvi.) 
Thresher and (Jlenny . . 

Thurman, Piggot, and Co. 
Turkey, 11.11. the Sultan of 


United Kingdom . .J 

12 1 

• • . | 

212 J 

Saxony i 

72 to 83 

United Kingdom . . 

186 ! 



• 183 ; 

Switzerland .ft. 

. : 227 i 


Canada 

331 

Prussia 

172 

United Kingdom . . 

149 

Switzerland. . . . 

210 

Canada 

- 

France . . # . . ., 

lofitl 

United Kiugdoraf . . 

118 



220 

Belgium 

319 

United Kingdom . . 

207 


66 

France *„.... 

73 

United States . . . ' 

411 

France 

^ 1 15 

„ • 

1116 

Turkey 

988 & 989 

Belgium 

263 

Tufkey . . . . • . 

991 & 995 

United Kingdom . » 

• 154*« 

— — . 

208 



142 

— 

141 

Franco 

1569 


I Van Beneden-Bruers 
# 11 | Vyso aud !%>ns . . 

00 \yso and Sons . . 


Wulsh, William (Cl. xv.) . . 

Ward, Sturt, Sharp, ami W ard 

Wemmer, J . 

WVelch and Sons. • . t . . 

Welch, Margetson, and Co. . 


1 1 ON of HAUL E AH' 

~T 1 

AAins, "VV II. E 

1 Aiftlplii, CTK. W 

Allen und Sons ?C1. xvi.) . A , 

* # • 

Bally»nnd Co 

Bar beau, J, 

Baton, W., and Sons . * . . , 

Bearn aud Jells (TT xfc.). . . 

Beckett, George (Cl. xvi.) . , 

Berger, Madam n . . • . . , 

Biddle, .John , 


General excellence pf boots and shoes. . 
Workmanship, and application of spring to boots. 
Self-soloured leather boots. 

Shoes, slipperst/nd other articles. 

Globas* } . f 

Corsets. 9 * 

Embroidered boots and shoes. 

Selection of felt bonnets. 

Dress coats. 

Vcfls embroidered in gold and pearls, with silver 
fringes. (See Turkish Catalogue.) 

Adaptation in price, to export demand in certain 
* qualities of hosiery. 

Variety of Swiss struW plaits. 

Plushes made from waste silk. 

Gentlemen's boots, 
lligh-ciuss workmanship in boots, 
j Fabric for under clething in warm climates. 
i Floss-velvet gloves. t 

j Admirable collection of costumos. 


^Switzerland. . . ,. 

ufhted Kingdom . • 

GramJpDucjjy of Hesse 
Jndia m • • . . 

TJnited Kingdom . . 

Austria • • . . . 
France ...... 

United Kltigdom . . 


Fwice . . . y 
Austria . 

1 United Kingdom 


08 Braimd, J. ..... . 

7.‘1 Bivdi If Brothers .... 

411 lb'eed, N. A., and Co. . . 

^Iir, llriiliuil, I. . * 

1110 Briquet and Perrier • . . . 

98S&989 Bukudgy, JL'lie Girl (Consrantim 

263 Cabu-Fevrier . .• t . . 

991 & 990 < 'afnbeL’tt wife (Uonsta/tinoplo) 
• 154*i Clark, li. (Cl"xvi.) # . * 

208 Corah, l ! , and Stfhs . . • 

142 Cojyling, J. (Cl. xvi.) . • . 

141 TJrenk, JftmcsiCl. xyi.) . B ( 

1569 Coulbois . . . \ . . . 

( J • • 

189 Depierre Brothers . . . . , 

145 311)0, W. (Cl. # xvi.) . . . • 

S3 * Dorr and Reinhardt* . . . 

- East India Comjifcnf, Tlio llsu. 
176 IfcrAmge, Miss . . . . 

332 Fried 1, L.. * . . . . . 


riiuui, u. . » . 

IVomont-Cloius \ 


iGoriifr, DAfl. xvi.)*. •. . 

Gorflon, E. (Cl.0xvi.) . . . 

Hadden, A., and Sons . . .• 

Uiirtfcng, T. . «. . . . . 

Horns and Tomlins . . . 

Hayem, — . . . • • 

HelnvJ. . . • . . . . . 

Holmes, J- aipl Co*. \ • ■ . 

Hudson, James 


j Stays of good description without 9eams. 
: Case of bonnets. 

! Lcghorudhuts aud capotes. 

I W elted cork soles. 

I Hosiery, &c. 

! 'fthoes for labouring men. 

> Ilals and bonnets. ^ 

1 Unices. rurriug* rugs, ties, cravats, &c. 
i 1 1 osicry of great excellence. 

| Habit hufthskiu gloves./ 
i Thread hosiery, with ludfe fronts. 

| Variety of btniw plaits. 


Cloth made up into coats. 

I jii Airs' boots ami shoes. 

Stout-made boots. 

Display of godtl braces. * 

Deer-skin boots. 

Ilals made of hares^-fur. 

“ Stabbery” in boots. t , 

Well-ifhiue boots aud shoes. f 
Variety of stays. 

Saxony wool goods, spun silk, and beaver and 
hares’-fur wi ought up. 

Cap with talc peak. 

Strong shoes. 

Cl)iblren’s shoes, 
j Strong boots and shoes. 

Braces. • 

Slippeid. (See Turkish Catalogue.) * 


Boots for deportation. # 

ISljppcr*. (SemTurkish Catalogue.) 

Ladies’ bootsL‘* clumped ” with wood. 

Contri bu t ions of hosiery. 

Shooting boots. + 

Stout boots. 

V amis bed skins, and boots jpade therefrom. 

c 

Embroidered straw bonnets. 

Navigator’s boots. 

"Boots. 

Collation of cloths, silks, &6. 

(Knitted stockings. . * 

Boots and shoos for ladies. 

Boots and shoes, and wooden shoes. 
tk Lasts.” 

Sere wed-clamps qnlid boots. 
c^KHUgieiis of dyed wools. # 

Buttons. 

Sniock-frockB. • , 

Cravats. 

Ladies' Wrjots and shoes. • 

^iawl-cloak. • 

9 Various kinds of hosiery. 



Clam XXI.] JURt AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION— COUNCIL MEDAL. 

-i 4- 


xcm 


Nation. * 

t 

No. in 
Jatuloguei 

• 

•' ! 

Name of J^iiimtor. 

• 

United Kingdom . . 

194 

Hubert, C. (Cl. xvi.) 

France* 

270 

lluct (Widow) 

Istehe, The Girl (Constantinople) . 

Jacobs aftd Dupuis 

W. 11 

Turkey* . . . . ^ 

98 

Franco 

896 i 

United States .. • • 

116 




United Kingdom • . 

•175 

Kcarse, T. . 

- - 

81 

Lart, John, atu^Sons 

Lungdcr, J» 

Austria 

329 

Russia 

311 

Lcfkhc 

United Kingdom • . 

119 

Longdon, H., and Sons, and Thomas i 


Smith. # # 

i 

.67 

Lyons, A. ........ . 


54 

Melton, 11 

United States . . . 

Russia ..... 
United Kingdom ^ . 

93 

234 

Milward, James, and Sons. . . . 

Miller, jun. . .* 

97 

• 

Musson, U. and J 

• 

167 

Norman, Samuel Willis .... 

- - . • 

197 

Peal, Nathaniel (Cl. xvi.). t • . 

— 

126a 

Pearson, J. . 

— 

• 4 1> 

PipcuT. K 

Pope and Plante 

France 

141G 

Rahourdin . * 

— 

974 

Kupp, C. F. 

Ityhards, John, jgn. • . • | • . 

United Kingdom . . 

- 

— 

224 

’Robert, A. (Cl. xvi.)» 



l 307 

Sayre, J. and Co. (Cl. xn. and xt.) . 

— 

* 141 

Scott, P 

— 

228 

fcScot t, S. T- (Cl. xvi.) | 

Grand Duchy of Hesse 

47 

Schumacher, juiw 

United Kingdom* . . 

91 

29 

ttyiw, John 

Smith, J. E 

— 

1194 

1 Smith, Mrs. Charlotte . • . . j. 

Society of Needlewomen .... 



147 

France 

1492 

Soules, Hyuolite, Mine 

Solomon, Mrs. S. . ^ ' 

United HVtigdo^i . . 

80 

177a 

Stewart, Jane • # . 

Turkey . . . ? . 

986, 994, 

• • 

Terzy's Wife (Constantinople) . . 

& 996 

• 

Russia 

3ft 

ToItRhkofi’ (Gov. of N-jjni, N ovogo • 

0 

Tunis ...... 

• 

12 

Tunis, Exhibitor from . * . . 

— 

10 

Tunis, Exhibitor from «... 



41 

Tunis, Exhibitor from *. . . . 

— 

48 

Tunis, Exhibitor from .... 

Belgium 

427 

Vumlcroost, M 

France 

709 

Vultut and ltouilltf 



725 

Viuult Kste, J. J. J. B. • . . . 

United Kingdom . . 

177 

Vineefi^ Richard . . .1 . r . 


63 

*Waiker and Babb . . . .» 9 . 


22 

Wheeler and Ah left • • . .. 

•Wheeled, T.%nu Co. . * . . . . 


206 


205 

AKilshin, 8. B. (Cl. m) . . V . 

i 


Objects Rewauded. 

, • t 


B<spts and shoes. 

Elastic braces. 

Slippers. (See Turkish Catalogue.), « 

Boots and shoes fflr ladies of the highei; classes. 
Collection of bobts and shoes.* f (Prize Medal to 
the workman). 

Novel pluy of Inserting India-rubber in articles 
of dress. 

Hosiery of peculiar fit. 

Boots and shoes. # j # 

Clogs and guloshcs. * • 


Military caps. 


Lady’s riding hat. # j 
Bagmets made of cotton braid. 

Lightpboats. * 

Plaited gloves, and silk glove|. 

Lolly’s corkcd-soled boots. ^ 

Fishing or hunting boots. 

Child’s bonnet and feathers, 
ll^ienic child’s corsef. • 

Surgical elastic sock und belt. • * 

• • 

Braces. mmmmm 

Tasteful-looking goods (boots and shoee/f 
The make of silk hose, No. 1000. (Exhibited by 
•I. and K. Morlcy.) • . # 

Excellence of workmanship in boots. 

• 

Light niuma coat. 

Fine breasted sliirts ana collars. m 
Lnst ” to elongate moffel of foot, 
n ell-made boots and shoes. 0 

Application of Jacquard to stocking frame. 

Shirt without seams or gathers. 

Corset. • 

Shirts of goad shape. 

C’ofsets. • • 

Embroidered ball dress. * 

Elegant knitting. 

Slippers.* (See Turkish Catalogue.) 
Curiously-mfdc felt shoes* • * # 

Slippers. 

¥&/. cups and shawls. 

Silk wrought as a separate article. 

Dresses in cotton and silk. # 

Boots. • • 

» Good shirts. • 

Case t>t* ladies’ shoos. • 

Clothes made of sheepskins, in imitation of 
elfirh. * 

Portable alpaca coat. 

J Shirt claboMlely embroidered. * 

* Application of qjp»ckiiig>fr«fhe to weaving shawls. 
Method of fasteniug skates to boots. 


•.* 


tP 8 * 


Nation. 


No. in i 
Catalogue. 


United Kingdom . *. 


113 


CLASS XXI. 




Name of Exhtbitoh* m 

I L 


*0|J 


ECTS llKWABOEt». 


SpeaP anti Jacksfn (Cl. xxn.) 


• •• 


* W* 

For exhiiption of circular saws, and particularly 
# on® HO "l riches in ammeter, of marked and very 
superior excellence, maiWTac4ured by a process 
# of ,peguli(fr merit, the result of* a novel appli- 
cation of mechanical ingenuity Recently effected 
• by themselves. 


JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDIAL. 


[Class XX.L 


xciv 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


Nation. 


United Kingdom 
France .' . • 
United Kingdom c 

United* States . 
United Kingdom 


France . . . 

■Wiirtemlmrg . • 
United Kingdom 


Austria ... 1 
France . . . 

United Kingdom 
France • . . 

United Kingdom 
Austria . . m . 

United Kingdom 

Turkey . . . . . 

Wurtemburg . i k 

' U»itod«Kjngdom . . 

Sweden and Norway . 

Prussia 

United Kingdom* .* . 


Prussia . . , 

United Kingdom 


llusBia . . . 

United Kingdom 


No. in 
{Catalogue, 


753 * 
193 


Blake andJ’arkin (Cl. xxu.) . 
110 A |r Brookes, W., and Son (Cl. xxn.) 
250 { Brown and Wells .... 

Buck, J 

Butcher, W. and S. (Cl. xxn.) 
Buttcrlcy, Richard (Cl. xxn.) 


Russia . . . 

United Kingdom 


Prussia . • * . . 

United Kingdom . 


United States . . . 

United Kingdom . . 

i ' ~ «. 

France - . . • . V 

United Kingdom . . 

Prussia 

United Kingdom . . 

United Stores • . . 

Exited Kingdom . L . 


<r *1 — s 

Switzerland . . * 

TTnUeff Kingdom 
Tfirkcy . . 

France . . . 

Unfled Kingdom 


IS 

*2$ 
115 
129 
57 
4% 
203 
1U 
420, 
218 
194 
851 
858 
225 
'*517 
l 31 
146 
1553 
- 58 
135 
11 

187 

188 
. 47 

33 
• 637 
•. 181 
228 
215 
286 
191 t 

209 

167 

109a 

5 

161 

14 

15 
112 

617 
139 
169 
132 
32 
181 
r 7 
13 
323 
149 
233 
641 
349. 
969 
690 
198 
673 
10 
119 
208 

$ 
124 
63 
c 89 
1550 
1037 
. 12 % 


Name of Exitibitob. 
r 


Addis, J. B., jun. 
Arnhcitcr, M. 


Cocker and Sons (Ci. xxn.) 

Coulaux and Co 

Dittinar Brothers . • . 

Eastwood, C 

Eyre, Ward, and Co. (Cl. xxu.) 
Fenncy, Frederick (Cl. xxn.) 

Fischer, ,A . 

Froeiy, A 

Gibbins and Sons (CL xxn.) . 
Goldenberg, G., and Co. . • 

Guerre, sen 

Hague, S. (Cl. xxn.) ... . 

llaiudl, A 

Hannah, At* 

Hardy, T. (Cl. xxn.) . . . 

H 

ilaucisen and Son .... 
Hawcroft and Sons (Cl. xxii.) 

Ilcljcstrand, C. V 

llenkels, J. A. ..... 

. Higginbotham, G. and W. (CI. rxii.) 
Hill, Joseph V. . . 

Hilliard and Chapman 
Hoclleif A. and E 


I -i iuv i nr i , j *.. «wiu i*. ■ 

, Hmvarth, J. (CL xxn.) 
j Hunter, Edwnf (Cl. x: 




<17 

190* 

159 

178 


XXII.) 

Hutton and Ncwtop (Cl. xxii.) 
lakovlctf, Mme. Catharine . 
Tbnotson Brothers /Cl. xxn.). 
Jbkotson, Richard \Cl. xxn.) 

In^erial Astinsk Works . . 

Johnson, Cammell, and Co. (CL xxn.)! 
King and Teach. .... 1 

Kirk and Warreu (Cl. xxn.) , 

Loy, William 

Loy.W.T . . 

MSikin, W. (Cl. xxu.) . . . 

Manncsmnnn, A 

Mappin and Brothers (Cl. xxn.) 
Marsdon Brothers and Co. (Cl. xxn.) 
Martin, Stephen (CL xxn.) . 
Mathicson, Alexander . . . 

Matthews, W. (Cl. x.) . . . 

Norton, J. and G 

Moseley and Sons .... 

■North Wayne Scy th£ Company 
Nowill, jjand Sons (CL xxn.) 

Peace. J, (CL xxn.)t t . . 

Flrlp and Whicker (Cl/x.) . 

Picault. G. F< \ . 4 . 

Prouta * and <ki. . • L . . . «. 

Rodgers, J., end Sons (Cl. xxii.). 
tfaVnor and Sons (Cl. xxu.) 

Scnmolz, SV r ., And Cd. . . 

Sharp 1^'ithors, and«Co. . 

£tmmoi!s, D., and Co. . . 1 

Slack, Sellers, and Co. (CL xnf.) 
Sorby.lt., and Sons /CL xxn.) 
niforth, Thomas (Cl. xxnA 
xxti.J 


.«■ 

•• 


Stanii 


iorth, 'fhomas 
Steer and Webster (Cl, 

Stotzer, Frederick . 

Styibs, Peter / .. . . • 
i Tahir • ... • • , §• 

rTalaboi ana Co.. . . 

Taylor, Henry (Cl. xxii.) . 
Thornhill, Walter . • . 
Toraffn and fo.t • • . 
Turaer, Thomas, IC1. xxn.) . 
Tifrtoq, Thoimw, and Son* (CP. x: 
Unwin and Rodgers (QI. xxii.) 
Unwin, W. (aged 16) (Cl. xxu.) 


XII.) 


Objects Rewarded. 




Carvfcig tools. 

Cutlery. < 

Saw* and files. { 

Edgd tools. 

Tools. 

Turning and other tools. 
Edge tools and razors. 
Sickles. 

Files aud edge tools. 

Saws. 

<?utlei^. 

A plane. 

Cutlery. 

Razors. 

Files. 

Fine files. 

Scissors. 

Saws and tools. 

Cutlery. 

Penknives. 

Cutlery. 

Augers, &c. 

Dressing-case instruibenta. 
Scissors.’ 

Scythes. 

Razors. 

Jlazors. 

Cutlery. * 

Scissors. * 

Saws. 

Cutlery. 

Cutlery. 

Edge tools (engraving). 
Scissors. 

Scythes and r^apingdiooki. 
Cutlery. 

Cast-steel scyther &c. 
Saws. 


/ 




hcs. 


Planes. 

Files. , 

Skates. 

Cutlery. 

Kag-onginc roller Lars, bottom plates, and rag 
knivpci 
Riles. 

Cutlery. 

Joiners’ tools. 

Razors. 

Joiners’ tools. 

Table cutlery. 

Table knives. 

Planes. 

Scythes.* 

Cutlery. 

Saws. * 

Cattery. 

Fine files. » 

Cutlery. 

Gardeners’ knives. 

Cutlery* 

Table knives. * 

Edge tools. 

Saws. 

^.dge tools. 

Scythes and sickles. • 

’ Scissors. 

Fine files. 1 

Small files. 

Scissors. 

Scythes. 

engravers' tools." * 

GardAi tools. 

Sickles and shears. 

Files, saws, and cutlery. 

Files. 

Cutlery. \ 

Sjiortman’s knife. 



Class XXL] 

Nation. • 

United Kingdom . 

Austria .... 
United Kingddln . 


JUlff AWARDS-VPRIZE MEDAL— HONOURABLE MENTION. 

T )- 


xcv 


No. in 
I Catalog iie^ 


Name of I^nnorron. 


Uirttcd Kingdom 
France . . • 

Unitcil Kingdom ' 
United States . 
United Kingdoft 


Austria . . . 

Switzerland. . 
United Kingdom 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 


Austria . . 

United Kingdom % 


Prussia . . . 
United Kingdom 


Turkey . . 

United Kingdo 


ciom 

Saxony 

Canada 

France 

Canada 

Austria . . . . . 

Switzerland . . . . 

United Kingdom . . 

Saxony 

United Kingdom . • • 


Belgium . . 
Denmark • . 
Uni tea Kingdom 


^istria • . . 

United Kingdom 

Austria • . . 
Prussia . . • 
Portugal. • . 
Hamburgh • . 

Austria . . .* 
United Kingdom 
Prussia . • . • 


United Kingdom 
Canada • . . 


17 Waldron and Sons 

148 Walters, J., and Co. (Cl. xxii.) • 
.196 Wardlmd Payne (Cl. xxu.) . . • 

448 | Weinmelttcr, G 

678 YWcrthcim, F * . . 

122 %Wilkinsowand Son (Cl. xxii.) . . 

• 176 Wilkinson, T. and G. (Cl. xxu.) . . 
195 Wilson and Sons (Cl. xxu.) . . . 

125 Wostenholm, G r and Sons (Cl. xxu.) 


Objects Rewarded. * 

• j 


Replies. 

Cutlery. 

Edge tools. 

Scythes. • 

Tools. 

She^p shears, Tice, and ohains. 
Scissors, i * 

Shoe and butchers* knives. 
Cutlery. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


'11 

4 

118 

97 

365 

160 

20 . 

37 

48 

232 
212 
PiOA 

3 
26 
145 
171 
182 
120 
. 270 
1 109 
1 142 
628 
165 
217 
157 

120 1 
151 
156 
501a 
206 
167 
219 
55t 
P23 
187 
1304 
24 

30 
121 

1641 

124 

496 

215 

225 

31 
231 
128 
162 

35 

36 
852 

22 
133a 
137 
444 
► 445 
119 

233 
446 
619 
632 

43 

552 

34 

•640 

122 

147 

123 


Addis, S. J 

Alcan and Locatclli «... 
Algor, J. (Cl. xxu.) .... 

Allen, A. II., and To 

Atkin and Son (Cl. xxn.) . . . 

Atkinson and Mairiott (Cl. xxit.) 

Baker, William 

Barker, R. ....... 

Beach, W . 

Boll,.). (Cl. xxu.) 

Biggin and Sons (Cl. xxn.) . . 

BloniWrjmd Phillips (Cl. xxu.) 

Bradford, R. and W 

Bradford, Samuel ..... 
Briggs, S. (Cl.wtxn.) . . . 

Brookes, J. ((% auui.) . . . 

Brown and Sons (Cl. xxu.) . . 

•Bubenitacek, J. . m. • . . 

BurkLardt, James 

t’.irr, J., and Riley (Cl. xxn.) ? 
Clayton, Goorgc (Cl. xxu.) . • 

WCoppcl, A 

Cousins and Sou* (Cl. xxii.) . . 

teller, John (Cl. xxn.) . . . 

Peak in, George (Cl. xxi.) . . 

Peakin, G , and Co. (Cl. xxu.) . 
Ellin, T., and Co. (Cl. xxu.) . • 


Elliott, .1. (Cl.«xii.) 
Ellis, J. ref xa ' 


XXII.) 

Fischer, 0 * . . 

f isher and Bramhal! (Cl. xxii.) 

lather, B. (Cl. xxn.) . . . 

Garfit and Son (Cl. xxii.) * 
Gerrcsheim and Nceff . . . 

Gilbert brothers (CL xxii.) • 

Jowitt and Baltic (Cl. xxii.) m 

Kirkar " 

Knight and Sous . . 9 . . 

Krumbholz aud Trinks . . 

Ladd, C. P * . 

Can no, E 

Leavitt, G 

Lechncr, M 

Lecoultre, J I . 

J, eon, Ar (Cl. xxii.) . . . 

Love, H 

Linley, G. A. F f (Cl. xxii.) 
tffarpW, K. (ClTxxu.). 

Akzrsh Brothers (Cl. xxn!) 

Mathicson, T. A. • . . 

McPherson, C. and H~ 

Monnoyer, P. J. . . . . * • 

Naylor^. W 

New tumid and Baildon (Clfxxu.) . 
Nicholson, W. (Cl. xxift). . . . 

Offtier, Brother^ s . 

Pamer, S, • • • •• • ••• 

Parkin and Marshall (Cl. tx|i.) , . 

Pearce, Henry {CL xxii.) I . • • 

Penz, J 

Pickordt, G • 

Polycarpo, A, . «... a • 

Hitter, W. • §• • • • • • 

Bossier, 9. . .f 

JSanders, G 

Scliwarte, J, D 1 

Scott and Glasford . . . 

Selims, J. (Ci. xxu.) » • • • 

Shaw, Samuel* . f . . - 


:\ 


Carving tools. o 
Files. 

Slny knives. 

Tools, 4 
Joiners* tools. 

Piles. 

Awl-blades. 

Butchers’ steels. 

Cutlery. 

Silver knives. ** 

SaWs. • • 

Joiners* tools. 

Cutlery. 

Cutlery. 

Awl-blades. 

Dressing-case \pstnunents. 
Joiners' tools. • 

Cutlery. . 

Raaors. 

Saws ami files. 

Table littery. • 

Pen and pocket-knives..* 
“cissorH. 

Edge tools and shears. 
Scissors (horse). 

Table cutlery. • 

Table cutle^r. 

Raaors. • • 

]• Cutlery. 

1 Files. # 

Files. 

Joiners' fbols. 

Scythes and reaping-hooks. 
Cutlery. • • 

Razors. 

Files. 

Sclhsors. 

Turning tools. 

Cutlery. 

Axes. 

Cutlery. • • 

•Axes. % • 

Files. 

Razors, 
fiowte knives. 

Pearl-haifdle carvers. 

Sheep sheur% • 

r Joiners’ tools. ^ 

J cutlery and edge tools. 
Plane. 

Braceg and bit& 

Table cutlery. 

Files (various). 

Table cutlery. 

Cutler}’. • 

Scythes. • • _ 

ScjPthcs. # 

Table cut Ivy. 

Files. * 

S^thes. # o 

. Gar&en knives. ^ 

r&P* \ 

•Baior stwflp. . \ 
Cutlery. * * 

te,.- • . 



3CCVI 


b-“ 

Nation. 

. *■ ** 

No. in 
Gntalo&ae. 

United Kingdom . • 
Turkey . ? . . . 

United Kingdom . . 
Sweden end Norway- . 
Austria . . . . 

France . . , . 

United Kingdom • • 

158 ; 
1303 

2 ! 

12a ■ 
55!) * I 
1490 
1024 
205 
211 
* 671 
120 
187 
572 
134 

Prussia . . . . ( 

* Canada . . . • t 

United Kingdom . 

Austria 

United Kingdom' . . 

Spain 1 . . 

Austria 

250a 

450 

1 

* 

< 

ti: 

t 

« 

« Ration. 

| No. in 
Catalogue. 

France . . t • • 

1053 

“1 

1055 
* 1709 

United Kn^dom • . 

641 

Franco 

fctavaria a . . . 

700 

MO*' 

923 

90 

Prussia 

271 

United Kingdom . • 

102 

% 

Belgium . . . 

26 

United Kingdom . • 

373 


JURY AWARDS— COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS. r [Class X^II, 

V 


Name of Exinnrroit. 


OprpTS Rewakdgd. 
f f 


Slagg, IT. Mf, (Cl. xxn.) . 
Sophia, Province of. * . . 
Stewart and Co. . . • 

vStille, A 

Stuckhart, John . • • * . 

Tnhourdctu, P. ... 

Tallin, l\ F 

Tasker, Henry, (Cl. xxu.) 
Taylor Brothers (Cl. xxu.) 

Thomas, G 

■Wallace, A 

Warburton aiyd Co. (Cl. xxn. 
Weiss, J., and Sons . . 

Winks, B., and Sons (Cl, xxu. 

Wood, J 

Ybarra, J 

Zcitlingcr,c- T . A. . . , 

. _ .f _V 


Name of Kxniitrron. 


Andre, J. V. Y . . 

« 

Aubnnel, J. . • .» 

Barb^ijenne, F., and Co. (Joint 
Medal with Cl. xxn.) 

Cotilbrook Difio Company . . ., 


llyrdmnn and Co 

Iloole, Hobson, and IIoolo . . . 

Mtitifnt, C. S. . ■ 

MjJlrr, Feird. ....... 

*• 

Mi nisi er of Trncje, for the’ Royul 
Prussian Foundry. 

Stuart and Smith ’ 


Vieillc-Montagne, Zinc Mining Cqm- 
wlufldd, » W. 


Sickle*. 

Scissors. 

llazor gfiard. 

Kazofo, & c. 

Ciitlerr. 

Cutlpry. 

Files. 

Saws. 

Saws. 
Cutfery. 
Planes. • 
Angora. 
Tools. 

Unzor^. 

‘Razors. 

Files. 

Scythes. 


CLASS XX IT. 

OOIIXCII. MF.DAI.. 


Objects Rewarded. 


Iron fountain 1 in nave, and flic design of the 
alligator mid fish fountain. 

Castings ‘of animals, am. gilt cast-iron door. 
Sculpture in metal, brohzes, &c. 

Cast-iron statues, new method of bronzing steel- 
grates, au$ diamond flooring for steam-engines. 
Ecclesiastical brass uork. 


Drawi ng-room s*r*f*I-gral es. 

Original designain bionzc. 

uCieding in bronze of a colossal lion, and statues 
VifJJbuHH, and George I. of Bohemia- 

Three \ ases, and candelabra w^* group of figures 
in cast-iron, . 

Diawing-room grates mi Sylvester’s patent, and 
the novel application of a revolving canopy 
invented by Luitfie. 

Specinif us ot zinc callings. , 

j i 

Brass foundry work and metallic bedstead, with 
taper rolled pillars, and chnndelierB. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


United Kingdom 
United States . 
United Kingdom 

Pnisfta • . . 
United States . 
United Kingdom 




t 

Prussia 

United J^ingdohi , . 

Prftti^ft * . . y . 

France 

United Kingdom . . 
Prussia • . . 

United Kingdopl • ^ 

France . . . . ; 


205 

402 

.TOO 

150 

m, 

ITS 
283 
GOT 
805 
310 
287 
34 
095. 
32!) 
25 
361 
%407 
US . 
606 1 
31 


5* 
3: 
680 


Abate, F. . . V . 

Adams and Co 

A Hen and Moore t . . 

Ajmitage, M. and II. U . 
Arnheim, S. t J.’ . . . 

Arrowsmith, G..A. J . . 1 

Aalnn, W. . *. / . . 

(.Auhln, £!. .... 

Baily and Sous . . 

Baker and Co. . t. • . 

Bunks, E. ,•«..) 
Barnard anl I Mhop . . 

Barron ami Sin . . . 1 

Bartlfeet arid Sops ). . • 

Bari rum and Protymon j,.f 
Bcdington and Tanks . .( 

Beimel s Wjf.lot\, and Son 
Bonham and Sous . . 

Bcptley, W. 11. . 4 ** r . 

Bbewr.fi. . . . . . 

• Blapzy, Poore, and Co. . 
Blews and Son* .... 
Bfteer, ll. ohd IK . . . 


*J Bolton, T. v . 
^ Boobhyer, J . .VI r 


w <w iiviui/njrcn tft,u r • . 

76 j Boucher, E.*and€o. ' . 


SpechnVms of a new art termed Metallography. 
Bauk r luck. 

Metal buttons' 

Anvils, &c, 
hron-sMc buret u. 

Permutation locks. 

Buttons. 

Locks. • 

Cast-iron staircase work, brass work, &c. 

Flo wei -stand and cages. , 

Buttons. 1. 

Wrought-iron hinge. 

Locks. 

Needles and fishhooks.. * 

Wrought copper nails, ice. 

.Brass work (various). 4 
Needles of English steel. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Bronze statuo of Beethoven, Sec, 

Metallicvpens, 

Ship lamps and bells. 

Hardware (various). , 

Brass and copper tubes. 

Locks. . t 

Culinary Vases, tinned by a new process. 



Olak XXII.] 

- ar 


JijRY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL. 



Nation. \ 


United Kingdom 

France* • . . 
United Kingdom 


France .... 
United Kingdom • 

United States . • 
Russia .... 
United Kingdom • 


United States . . 
United Kingdom . 


United States • 

United Kingdom 
Belgium • . 

Frauoe • • . 

Wurtemburg . 
United Kingdom 


Belgium . . 

Spain .... 
Belgium • . . 

France .... 
Prussia .... 
France 9** . . , 

United KlngdomV^ 

Prussia .... 
Belgium . . . 

Austria .... 
United Kingdom .• 


Prussia .... 
Austria .... 
Prussia .... 
United Kingdom • 


Belgium . • . 

United Kingdom . 


Austria • . . 

Prussia ... 
UnitedKIngdom 
Franc# . . . 

Prussia . . . 


Austria . . . 

France 

UnitedKIngdom 


Austria 

Prussia 


United Kingdom" . 
France .... 
United Kingdom*. 


62 

244 


186 

• 361 
. 779 

• 71 

482 
800 
363 
260 
363 #| 

1588 
280 
188 
797 
476 
638 
358 
AW 
360 
89 
336 
51 
441 
387 
200 
135 . 
762 
302 
103 
352 
154 
444 
686 
161 
420 
296 
38 
1227 
293 
289 
e 412 
227 

• 556 

483 
703 
267 

652 

520 

654 

324 

438a 

380 


*Brown adO Redpath 
Burney and Bellamy 
Cain, j. .... 
Carpenter and TildeslejV. 
Childs, . . . r* 

Chtlson, Richardson, and 


330 Boulton, W., and Son. , 

653 Brnmgh and Co. • , 

437 Bricard and Gauthier 

458 \ Bright, H. r - - 

864 VBrisband^H. 

477 

•633 
1129 
655 

459 
417 
365 
646 
#46 
657 
434 
115 

234 
27 

235 
416 

46 
G98 


Chopin, Felix 
Chubb and Son 
Clarke mid Restell 
Clarke, T. and C. t and Co. 
Cochrane, J. • . 
Cocker, S.# and Sgns 
Cocker and Sons . 
Coombe and Co. . . 

Cope and Collinsdh 
Corcoran, B., and Co. (Cl. 
Cornelius and Co. 

Cottam and Ballon 


Co. 


Cotterill, Edwin 
Cottirijfcun, N. J.' (Main 
West.) 

Cowley and .fumes . 

Crook, W. V7 ■ 

Day and Newell . 

Deane, Dray, and Defoe 
De Bavay, Paul 
I>e Braux d'Anglure 
DefFner, C. . . . 

•Defries, N. . . . 

De lu Fons, J. P* . 

Us Latour, Albert . 

De Miguel, F. . . 

De Uosee, Baron A.' 
Dcfijardins-Lieux . 
Devarannc and Son 
Dietrich ana Son . 

Dixon, J., and Sons 
jDowson, J. E. . . 

Dreys© and Collenbusch 
Drion, E. . . . * 

Dubsky, Count . . 

Dugari.JSL and Il.« 

Duloy, J. » .• . . 

Edelsten and Williams 

Edge, J 

Edge, T 

Edwards, F. . . 

Egells, F. A. . . 

Eager, J. B. . . 

EiiisiedeL Count G. 

Elliott and Son . . 

f vans, Jeremiah, Son. 

▼efitt and Son . 

Falisso and Trapnann 
Caraday and Bon . 
Ffctham, Miller, and Sayer 
Firmin and Sons (Class xx.) 

Fischer, A •. 

Fischcr-C. H. . . J • 
Flavol, s. ... 
Fontaine, P. . . . 

Frans, J 

Friebel, L. • «• • 

Fiirstenberg, Prinoe 
Gagneau Brother «■ j 
Gardener, M. • . • 

Gorton and Jarvis . 

Gasser, J. . . . 

Gelss, M. , e . 

Geiteh* F.*W. 

Gervais, — . . . 
Gibbons, J., jun. 

GiilottfJ. . . . 

G^d T H <Cl j - ) ‘ 
uoooaru, h. • | a* 


and 


vi.) 


Avenue 


I 


\ : 


xevff 


NJedles and fish-hooks.. 

Looks and castings (and Special Approbation). 
Locksmiths' work, Ac. ' ' 

Carriage lamps. , 

Buttons. 

Stores for ships. 

Tanks forooll, water, Ac. 

Bronzes — birds in nest, Ac, 

Locks. 

Brass lamp for lighthouses # 

Hot-air furnace. * 
dlronze candelabrum. 

Locks and safes (and Special Approbation). 

I .amps, gas-burners, and locks. 

Enamel ware. 9 . , 

Gas meter. • * 

Needles. , 

Needjfes. » 

Iron and copper netting. , 

Brass work (various.) • 

Metallic cloth. , 

Chandeliers. 

Gates, cast-iron, and y^amelled *«st-iron horse- 


Brass lectern. 1 • * 

Beds and steam tubes. > 

Cooking apparatus. 1 

Parautoptic permutating locks (and Special 
Approbation). 

Stove grates. 

FulntcB de Paris nails, Ac. 

Stat ue*, of galvanized zinc, bronze busts, Ac. 
Japanncu 1 tin goods. 

£*os meter, bath heated* by gas, Ac. 

Locks. 

Iron castings. 

Iron bcdstcuds, Ac. (and Special Approbation). 
Brass caldrons, Ac. 

Medallions, "Ac. 

Castings in 2inc: * 

* Specimens of iron castings, Ac. 

Powder flasks. 

Cund/s bat-air ventilating stove. 

Copper rivets. 

"Wrought naiip. t 

Wire tacks, twisted nails. 

Carriage lamps. 

Cqttage cooking stove. 

FinB/ 

Pit chains. 

Gas meter. , 

Arnott’s stove. / 

Cast-iron chigfneypioce. * 

[•Leaden pipe, 1,800 feef long, in one piece. 
Cast-iron goods, Ac. * 

Buttons. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Brass and copper tubes. J 
k Percussion ohps. * •* 

Gas chandelier cn’ ProfesStff Faraday’s principle. 
Stove grates, Ac. (and Special Approbation). 
Buttons. 

Malleable cast ikon. 

Figures in bronze, Ac. 

Cooking apparatus (and Special Approbation). 
Brass pans. , 

Briraze figures of Victory, Ac. 

Bronze l^e4rfoundland dog, Ac. > 

Stoves, monuments, crucifix. * 

Lamps, bronzjs, Ac. 

Chandelier. , > 

Stoves. • J , 

Bronzes. J * r 

•Statues in zftic, “Eve,” Ac. (and Special Appro 1 .#*/ 

tion). a ' 'JT 

• "• 


.Locks and binges. \ 
Copper bouiy withal jte. 
Looks. , 

Metallic pens. 

Gas meter. 

Cooking apparatus. 


A 



xcritt 


JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL. 


[ClamXXII. 


Nation. 


Name or Exhibitor. 


Objects Bewasotd. 


United Kingdom 


France • • » • 
Saxony .... 
United Kingdom . L 
France . . , . 


United Kingdom t . 



United Stated • - . 
United 'Kingdom . . 

Prussia 

United Kingdom, % .* 


United States . 
United Kingdom 


United Kingdom • • 

France « . « . . 
Belgium . . 

I? nited Kingdom • • 


Froftce 

limited Kingdorp , . 
France * . * 

United Kingdom . 


Prussia ..... 
France . / •» . , 
United Kingdom . . 


Prussia 

United Kingdom . l . 

Austria 

United Kingdom • • 

V> 

£ ** 
R m t ia . . . „ v V'' 

United Kingdom . . 
Franco 

United Kingdom . . 
France 



Goodbehorc; G. T 

Goodman, G. 

Gray, J., and Son • • . * . 
Gray and Son ... • . , . 

Gray, T. W 

Green, T. {Cl. ix.) .... 
Greening and Sons . • . . 

Griffiths, T. F 

Grignon, M % a 

Gruhl, F. . • • • • • 1 • 
Guest and Chrimes . • . 

Hadrot, L., jun 

Hale, J. • • • . ... « 

Hammond, Tumor, and Sons . 

Handy side, A 

Hanson. J. • . > » . • • 


Harding, (Cl. xx.) • • . 

llardma* and llifFc • • • • 
Harley, G. ..... • 

Hart and Sons 

Hasloxn, W • 

Hatfield, J. A 

Hawkins. J • . • 

Haywood, J 

Haywood and Son .... 

Hemming, H 

Heim and Bradley .... 
Herring, S. C. . . ... • 

lletliorington, T. and C. • . 

•Hilgcrs and Sous • . . • . . 

llincks, Wells, and Co. • . 

• 1-JtSvo, T 

Holden, II. ‘A 

Hood, St ....... 

Horde, f 

H onfall, 11. 

Howland, C 

lluffcr, J. 

Hughes and Kimber , . . 

Ibbetson, Capt. L^L. B. • . 

Ingram, T.‘W 

James, J. ^ 

Jeakes, W. ...... . 

Jennings, G. 1 

Jobson and Co 

Kalidc, T. . . . j . . 

Karcher, H.. anti Westermann 
Keep and WatkiiL .... 


Ships’ stoves. 

Needles and pins. 

Locks, ■ ' . 

Fire-irons, fee. , 

Brass-work (vltf .ous), 

Avidjry. < f 

Strong wire doth, woven by steam-power. 
Tin and enamel ware. 

Bronzes, &c. 

A h*>ll (very fine tone). 

Water closet and fire cocks. 

Moderator lamps. 

<2*irb chains. 

Buttors. 

Cast-iron fountain. 

Manufactured lead. 

Buttons. 

Buttons. 

Locks. 

Boor-plates. 

Wrought-iron hinges, fee. 

Statue in bronze. 

Brass, copper, and iron screws and bolts. 
Church stove. 

Locks, gilding, fee. 

Fisty*' ,ms. 

Taper screws, fee. 

Salamander safe, 

• Carriage lamps. 


Kell, A., oztd Co. ...... 

Konnard and Co. 

Kcnrick and Son • ... . . • 

Kent, G 

Kcpp and Co. • . ... . ... 

RcBscler, C. . « 

Kirby, Beard, and Cq. .... 
Kitschelt, A. (Cl. xxiy.) t. . ... 
Knight and Forster 

Knowles, H. ff • . j - . . , • . 

Krumbigel , ...... 4. . . 

Kupor, W. . . . ( . r . . 

Laoarriere, A 

Lambert, T. t . t . • . .. ( . . 

Laureau, L, . . . . 


Laury, G. 


i* i . 

if 4 ’ ’ * , 

LaWronce, X. B. r . . . 
Lea, w . and J. * . «. . . 

taoocq, II j 

Lefebvre, V., and Co. . . V 
Limelette, Ft .... . 
Lloyd. G.(3.,jun. . C .c . 
Lphgtlen and G,o. . : . . 

Love, J 

Loves, J. arid H. . . . . 

Nplfat ,?.B. .... 

Mappleback and Lowe 
Marchand, J.^B. . . « • 

Marr.W 

Mhimd, J.P. . ■ . . . 


IL 


Metallic pens. ^ 

Bolls. • 

CursUgr lamps. , 

Cast-iron enamelled stall and manger. 

Curtain poles, fee. • 

Pins, and wire Jor fish-hooks. 

Bell telegraph. 

Locks. u 

Copper and steel plate for engravers. 

Bronzing, iron ai^i metallic castings— new method 
(and Special Approbation). 

•Buttons. 

Fish-hooks and needles. 

Stove grates (and Special Approbation). 

Water closet. # / 

Radiating stove. « 

Boy with swan, in bronze, fee. 

Articles in stamped iron. 

Anvils,, vice, fee. f 
Refrigerator. 

Metallic pens. 

Stoves and iron castings. 

Enamelled ware. 

Knife-clconing machine. 

Copper bath. 

Bronze statue of Polyhymnia. , 

Pins, fee. 

Cast-irdn vases, fee. 

Metallic pens., 

Buttons. 

Gilt bfonze candelabra. 

Metal ropes*. 

Lustres, chondoliers, fee. 

Water-closet and diaphragm valve. 

Figures, in a galvanized compound of bronzo and 
pewter. i 

Stove-grates and stoves (and Spocial Ap r roba- 
tion). 

, Perforated zinc, fee. 

Lock with bolts, fee. . ^ 

Ornaments in stamped brass, hot-air stoves, fee. 
Wire nails and rivets. 

Wrought nails. 

Iron lap-welded tubes for steam-boilers. 

Cooking apparatus. 

'Gasstovbs. * 

Carriage lamps, &c. 

Metallic gilt ppns, fee. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Bronzes, (various) (sad Special Approbation). 
Safes. • 

*NovaI brass work. 






Olabs xxn.] 


JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL., 


Ration A 


Uni ted .Kingdom 
Franco • • • 
Unitedtangdom 


Switzerland . 
Belgium . . 

United Slates . 
United Kingdom 
France . . . 
United Kingdom 

Austria . • . 

United Kingdom 


No. In# 
|C|talogue, 


Name or Bxribitoa. 


Marriott, W. . . . 
MarsOux and Legraud 
Martin Aid Gray . 
•Massey, W., and Co. 
i Masters, f. . . . 

Mathey and Son 
Maihys, J. • • . 
M ‘Gregor and Lee . 
Wears, C. and <11. . 

Mqpe, 1*. 37 . . . 

Messenger, Samuel . 


Mcttermch, Prince 
Miller, t?co. Alex. . . 
Milner and Son • . . 

Mitchell, J. . • . . 

Mitchell, W. . . 
Moore, r . and Co. . . 

Morel Brothers , . . 

Morewood and Rogers . 
Mossman, W. (Cl. xxx.) 
Mucl-Wahl and Co. 

Murphy, ,1 

Myers and Son • . . 

NnyloflfcL . . « • 
Ncwalr, tKb. • . . 

Nicholson, wkN. . . 

Nicklin and tmeath 
Noirsain, J. • • 
Pnfldon ami Ford'*? . 
■Pnillnrd, K. . . . 9 . 

Palmer and Co. . . • 

Fulmer, .1. L. . . . 

Tapi, Clement . . . 

Paris, R 

rnrk*'s, II. W. . . . 


Franco . . . m 

United Kingdom* . 

France .... 
United Kingdom . 


Franco .... 
United Kingdom . 
Franco .... 
Tuscany. . . . 

Frauco .... 
United Kingdom • 


France . . . 

United Kingdom . 


Netherlands . • 
United Kingdom . 

France . . . ^ 

United .Kingdom . 


Belgium . . . . 9 

Wurtemburg . . 

' Netherlands . . 

m United Kingdom • 


France .... 
United Kingdom . 
Wurtemburg . . 

United Kingdom . 
Austria .... 


Prussia • . • 
France . • . 
Prussia • • . 

. Netherlands • 
^United Kingdom 
4 


( Russia . . . 
United Kingdom 


I Prussia . . . 

1 United Kingdom < 


Prussia .... 
United Kingdom . 
* Wurtemburg . . 
Prussia .... 


(^uectS*RttwArdei>. • 

'Weighing machine. 

Stamped copper for decoration. • • 

Carriage lamps. • , 

Brass fiower-staifd. 

Iocapparatus. • 

Cylinder gf rolled steel for watch-spring* 

Strong box and polished stoves. 

Bank lock. 

Bells. _ » # 

Bronzes of boar hunt, Ac. » • 

Bronzed and lacquered lamp^and Special Appro- 
bation). 

Stove for hunting-scat. 9 

Signal lamps, Ac. • 

Safes. « • 

Metallic pens. 

Metallic nens. • 

Iron /nd orass hinges. 


xnrK*'^, ii. w. 

Patent Pointed Screw Company . t . 
iThiblan, — 


| Perry and Co. . • 

Persy, K 

Petit and Fritsen . 
Peyton andlJorlow. 
Pierce, W. . . . 

Poirier, L. . . , 

Potts, W. . • . • 


Purdy, C. W. (Main Avenue West) 


Puissant. F. . . 

Rau andX’o. . * . 
ltegout, P. . . 

Reynolds, J. 
Rickets, C. . . 

Riddle, W. . . 


United Kingdom • 
Spain. ...... 


1440 Robert, A., and Co. . . 

189 Robertson, Carr, and Steel 

73 Romct&h, C 

278 Rowley, Charles . . • 

430 Saint Prince. ' . • . • 

343 Salt and«Lloyd f . . V 

270 Simonite, J. . . . k • 

259 Sanchez Pcscador • . • 


Schleicher, C. . . • . \ 

Schmautt, C., sen. • / . . . A 

Schmidt Caspar . • . • . . * 

Schutz, j4, N. • • •# . . • . 

Shave. W. J. . . . ! 1 . 4 

Sherwin, J. ■ • • . . • . ^ 

Shoolbred and Ca . . % % . • 

Shtange and Verfel . • . j • . . 
Siebc, A.. . . ....... 

Simeon, Pemberton, and Sons 9 . . 

Smith, Kemp, and Weight . .*• . 

•Sommermeycr and Co. . . . . 

Steele, J5F.4nd P. * 

Stirling, Morries J. D. (Main Avenue 
W est.) 

Stobwogser, C. H., and Cd! . . 
Stocker Brothers (Cl. v.) ..... 
Stohr&r, J. F. A . . . . .* 

Stollberg-Wemigtrode, Count • . 


Minified cast-iron, Ac. 9 
GaliAuizod tinned-iron sheets. 

Brasil candlestick. * 

Chandeliers, fountains, &c. 

Bells. • • • 

Metallic pens. • • 

Lamps fqr pillars and wall brocket#. * * 

Metal ropes. • 

Anglo-German cooking-su?/* 

Wire weaving. • • 

Ventilating stoves. 

Gas meter. • * 

Copper and zinc frames for mitrors, Ac. 

Candle lumps. 

Drawn wire. 

Baakct^>fgflowcrs, cast flbm nature* 
Galvanizod^heet of iron} Ac. 

Nocks. M 

Pointed screws cast out of malleablBiron. 

Safes and Joqjts. 

Metallic pens. • 

Japanned uure. 

Belk with suspending apparatus. % 

•Metallic jupnnncd bedsteads. • 

Cottage gratg. 

» Copying presses. 

Bronzes mid lacquered lamps, Ac. (and Special 
Approbation.) 

» Gothic ornanfcnt. • # •„ 

Wrought-iron crucible and ornamcijts. 

Jauanncd tin-plate. 

Chandeliers (2 large and 2 small). 

Cut nails. 

Gas stoves. 

Apparatus for extinguishing firesfin sliips,.signol 
lamps, Ac. • » 

Roll of tinfoil, Ac. • 

Stove grates. • 

Metallic writing slates (and Special Approbation). 
Buttons. 

Cast-iron* statue of Rodct7^y, considered as a 
specimen of easting (and Special Approbation^. 
•Bjonze and lacq^ed lamp#..* • 

Tin and enamel ware. 

Bedstead of cost steel, with bronze ornaments 
(andJSpecial Approbation). m 

Galvanized steel wire. 

Letter-press rollers. 

i Kitchen stove. * 

£ iiw. castings. • * 

Stoves and ovens. • * 

t Kitten Ango. « 4 

J apanned warc^ 

Bronze candelabrum. • 

Ro^tory syringe. • 

Brosa work (various.) • 

Buttons. • ' 

Iron safe, ornamented (and Special Approbation). 
Cooking apparatus. V 

Alloy %eIl,ior oheapif^B. Patent. . # 

JjMian articles, *Ac. • V* 9 

Boer machine. 

Brews and steel wire, Ac. 

Cast-iron Gothic vase, Ac. , 



/ Jury awards— prize medal— honourable mention. [Clam xxn. 

_v « .. 


Natsom. { 


JSo.la 

[OftAlOgUti.j 


United Kingdom . 
France . f . . . 

United Kingdom • 


France ..... 

* Spain . . .' .. . 

United Kingdom • . 
- ■ — * 

France • . ' . • 

United Kingdom <» • 


-SL<- 


Name or Exhibitor. 


443 

1023 

501 


705 , 
312 
55 
700 
1 1512 
'280 
550 
174 

£ 

1517 

1705 

381 

29 
242 

62 
at- 670 
m & 701 
798 
290 
600 

667 
356 
242 

30 
490 ‘ 

668 
75 

664 
384 
348 


Strode, W. c 

Susso Brothers . • . . 

Tann and Sons .... * 

Taylor, J 

Taylor and Son .... 

Thompsofi, T. H. . . . 

Tifttmine and Sons . • • 

Treggon, H. and W. . . 

Trelun, Weldon, and Weil 

Tronchon, N 

Trubia, The Royal Ordnance 
Tupper and €>arr .... 

Turner, 11. and W. . • • • 

Tylor and Pace .... 

Tylor and Sou .... 

Vanti Hard and Co. ... 
VcrstoemL. N. . . . . 

* V 

WakefieM, F 

Walker, Is 

Walker, tl. (Cl. viii.) . . . 

Waller and Co. (Mam Avenue West)! 
Walters, B. and P. . T • • • . | 

Walton aiyl Co 

Warner and Sons • . • 

Wells, J. T 

Wonham Lake Ice Company 
Whitehouse and Co, 


Metallic pens. 

Monumental brass. 

Locks. 

Japanned ware. 

Bronz^ copper waac and bells. 
Bu mt*. 

IVFrigcrator. 

A'ron tubes and fittings. 

Whitfield, Samuel . . . • . PBrass cornices and safes. 

Whitmec und Chapman ' . . . i\ | Coffee mi 11a. 

Wilkins and Weatherly . 

W ilson, ILfAiid W. . . . 

Windle and Blythes . . 

Wood brothers .... 

Ygtes, H 

Yates, HaywLod, and Co. . 

Zuccani, B. (Cl. xxx.) . • 


OBJECTS RmfABf'fiO. 


Gas stove. 

Bronze candelabra, fountains, &c. 
Safes; r 

Locks. t ( 

BoUp (and Special Approbation.). 
Sanatory trap, &c. H 
Yices, hammers. &©. 

Zinc window blinds. 

Buttons and China knobs. 

Irdb articles of furniture, &C. 

Iron bust df King of Spain. 

Wire fencing (galvanized iron.) 
Fire-irons. 

Perfcfrated metals. « 

Bronzed ware and baths. 
Tinned-iron pins, &c. 

Strong boxes and safes. 


Cooking apparatus. 
Perforated brass. 


Metal ropes. 

Baths (various). 

IBooks aitfd steel pens. 
Chain cables. • 

Locks. 

Stove grates. * 

Aviary. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Prussia 

United Kingdom • . 

Austria . 

United Kinpdoin . . 

Prussia . . . 

Austria 

United Kingdom • . 


Prussia 

Wurlemburg • ... 

France • . • . 'L 

* U, 

United Kingdom ■ • 

Franco 

United Kingdom . . 

Prussia 

United Kingdom . • 

- 1 * 
France • • . • • 

Prussia . . t • . 

* •France 

United Kingdogi • • 
France 

Canada 4 * 

United Kingdom ^ . 

m % » \ 

% — r* 

• 'w t 


214 

687 

253 

65 

665 

301 

681 

760 

438 

438 

287 

* 650 
267 
464 
623 

94 

769 

770 
426 e 
433 
575 
621 
500 
247 

113% 

1555 

1135 

592 

• U7 
449 

151, 196 
156,159 

M 

573 
W 16 
320 ' 
if 


Action- V erein, Wilhelmshiitto . 

Aldridge, J. M .' 

Allday, W. . 

Archer, J. W. (Main Avenue.),. 
Arrer, J. . . % . 1 . . . 

Aston, J 


Bomber aiyi Son . j* . . . 

Baum, E. 

Beitl, F 

BiddeU, G. A 

Biddle, J 

Uigford, II 

Bird, A. .' 

Black, B. ..*.... 
Bleckmaftin, J. E. . . ■ • . . 

BluiLhardt, II. . 

Bochc, M. 

Behringer an A Co. / . . /. . 

Botten, C. •. . . . 1 . . 

BoulAnnois . f . f . . . 

Bradnook, J . 11 

Braunschweig, J. A. . . */. . 

Bray, C. . . . x . • . ,\ . 

Burton, W- S. c . • . c . . 

fcvie/J. f. ' 

Caron, J. M., and*Co. • . . 

. Carrior-Rougc 0 . • . .« 4 . . 

[•0*8011,-— ..../. t 

Charles ancLCo, 
iChauvin, C*. * . . 

Cheney, 6. JL . K * 

Chopping, Thomas . 

Co^nrane, A.<CL vn.) 
Gollierlknd Sons 
dOollinge. C., and Co. 

Cook, Wm. « . . 

Cooksey. 14 R. * / .» 

Crook, F. (Cl. xxx.) • 



Enamelled stoneware. 

Door pivots. 

Bellows. t 
Monumental brass. 

Pearl buttons. 

Silk buttons, 
r * 

"Mortice night bolt. 

Stove (as a man in armour.) 

Two iron cash boxeB. 

Gas burner, self-regulating. 

Letter-clips, &c. 

Lock. 

Hydrostatic siphon. 

Oman^ntal carriage illuminator. 

Took, locks, &c. 

Fire-tongs. , 

Powder-fiasks, kc. 

Door security bolt. 

Protector gas'metcr, for preventing fire-damp. 
Various bronzes. 

Knocker and letter-plate for door. 

Tools. 

Cooking utensils, kc. 

Ornamental fenders. ' ^ 

Specimens of brass founding. 

Samples of buttons, plated. 

Bronze, chandeliers, Ms. * 

Machine for preserving meat. 

Machine of galvanized iron for washing. 

Purso trimmings. 

Stoves, to. 

Coqoave horse-shoe. 

Lock and ventilator. 

Coffee-roasting apparatus. 

Patent door-lunge. 

Improved horse-shoe for general use. 

Coffin furniture. 

Wrought-iron water-lily. 




Glam XXII.] 


JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Ratio*. \ 


No. in # 
Cologne. 


Rame of Buhbitob. 


O j pJECTS*REAAr 


United kingdom 
France • • • 

United Kingdom 


France 

Russia 

France 


134 Cadrue, F. . . 

99 Cugnftt, A. . . 

754 o CuiVerwkll, W. 
1168 1 *Panlel, E., jun. 
445 ji Dcbaufenp H. • 


Prussia • . • . 

Jegpey and Guernsey 
France .... 
Austria .... 
United Kingdom • 

Prussia . . . m 

United Kingdom* . 
Austria .... 
United Kingdom . 
Belgium . . • 

United Kingdom . 
France .... 


United Kingdom 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

Prussia . • • 

France . . • 

United Kingdom 
France . . • 

United Kingdom 
Belgium. . . 

United Kingdom 9 


Austria • • • • 

France .... 
United Kingdom . 
•Prussia . . . w 

France . . . A, 

United Kingdom . 


Sweden and Norway • 
* United Kingdom • . 


Prussia . . , 

Austria • . • 

France • • • 
Prussia . . • 

United Kingdom 

France . . . 

UnitecfeKingdom 

Prussia • . . 
Canada • . • 


cuiada • . • 

France . . • 

United Kingdom 


Prussia . . . 
France . • . 
United Kingdom 

Francfe • . 

Netherlands . 
Belgium. . . 
United Kingdom 


1582 
324 
145 
1483 
819 
824 
641 
• 9 
151 

427 
241 
345 
6 tj0 

86 

457 

560 

380 

502 
1091 
1601 

508 

13 
508 

35 
513 
193 
225 
e 556 
849 
238 
357 
374 
66 < 
469 1 
1256 

431 
653 
252 

4 

432 
486# 
m 

263 

555 

11 

271 

65 

355 

15 

450 

448 

12 

648 

428 
880 
632 

406 
23fe 
311 
887 

14 

407 

196 

m 151a 
*288 
#506 
;«§ 

197 
1315 

673 

503 
1332 

100 

378 


Be la Cour, L. F. • 
Demidotf; Messrs. . 
Dervaux-ljpfeb^ro . 
Pe # Serionne, Loin, ai 
Deydler, Madame . 
Duoci, 6. J. . • . 

DultgenRrouiers • 
Du Prc,*W. H. . . 

Duval and Paris . 
Ebcrs taller and Schir 
Edwards, D. O. • . 
Edwards, E. . . 

Eichelberg. H. B. # ai 
Ellis, W. . . . 

Ernst, P. ... 
Farrow, C. . . . 

Faueonirr-Dciirc (Wi 
Faulding, J. . . 

Faye,^G. . . . 
Fetu, . . . 

Fisher, J. *, . 

Fogartby, J. \ . . 

Fondet, sen. » . . 

Fo*,T.H. . . T 

•Fumet, C. F. , . 

Gacrtner, A. • . 

Gaillfrd, jun. . . 

Gidney, J. W. . . 

Gillot, F 

lilenton and Cliapmai 
Gob, J. • . . • • 

Gorton, G. . . . 

Gould, — ... 

Grainier, F, . , 
Grangoir, J. Mi 
Grant,!). •. . . 

Grcof,jun. . , . 

Guinier, T. . . . 

liuy. 8 

Haldane and Kao . 
Hale, T., and Co. . 
Hampton, J., and Co 
Hands, J? . # . ? 

Harrison, W. . , 

Hedlund, J. . . . 

Hickman and Clive 
lfill, E., and Co. 

Hill, J 

Hillman, J. . . 

Holgate, J. . . . 

Holliday, R. . . 

Holmes, Capt. . . 

Hostprey, G. . . 

lluelier, F. . - . 

S uet, J.i . % . 

ujbh, Fried, and Co. 
Hiuhnms and Brown 
Huxley and Heriot . 
Jackson, W. . • 

Jaudin, A. • . . 

Jones, G. ... 
King, B. i • . . 

Koleseh, H. . . 

Ladd, C. P. . • . 
Lang, L. ■ *• * 

Leadbeater. J. / 
Leole and Albrecht (' 
Lehmann, A. F. • 
Lemaire, A. . . . 

Sr • • 

Longfiqjd, W, . «. 

Luce, P 

Uhrasco Brothers . 
Macquinay Brothers 
Machetf, J. 0. . . 

Malirf and Sons a 
Manly, J., jun. 


Window-rod fasteners. 

Locksmith’s work and ironmongery* • 

Portable vapour lath. # 

Ornamental steel purse. 1 ' 

Concentrating gas lump, for th6 exterior illumi- 
nation of shop- windows. • 

Bronze ana cast-iron articles, &c. 

Malachite vases. 

Chains, bolts, kc. # 

Buttons, kc. • * 

Zinc dormer windows, kc. * 

Iron castings of statues,, animals, kc. 

Pad and portfolio locks. * 

Wind guard, kc. • 

Bronze lamps, kc. # • 

lrqji and steel wire, kc. 

Atmopyre hoods and gas stove . 9 
lnkstandsf gloss screws, kc. 

Winfow curtain, in frame of brass. 

Kitcpun range and bath apparatus. 

Mail! (assorted). 

Machines for wine and other liquors. 

"Wrought nails. m •“ 

Portable vapour bath Ity Ijpirlt lamp. 

Bronze clocks, kc. % 

Bronze chandeliers, &c. 

Cash-box. *” * 

Horse-shoes. 

’Warming appajatus. 

Bird-cages. « 

Apparatus for artificial ice. ^ * 

Pa#rot-cage, German silver. 

Wire gauze, &c. 

Wire lfenahig. • . 

Clocks, &c.« rt 

Polished register stove. # 

Wrought-iron strong box. • 

Stove grate %nd fender. 

Monumental braSfc, inlaid steel figures- 
Jews’ harps# 

Looks, kc * * 

#Gos stoves. 

Samples of buttons. 
zWatcr-closets and cocks. 

Horsc-shdbs. 

Water-closets, kc. 

•Bells, kettlesf&c. 9 . •„ 

Enamelled zinc. 

Brass-work, cornices, kc. 

Enamelled frying-pans. 

Padlock. 

Coffin furniture. 

Patent bedstead, with iron pillar*, kc. 

Stamped brass •midftenta. • 
improved horse-shoes. • 

Signal-lamps. • 

Gas-lamp. 

Improved horse-shoes. 

Samples buttons (plated) F 
Iron and stee^ wire. fl 

4’urse-trimmingsjkc. 3 

Vices, kc. 
k Stoves. 

Gas-staves, hydmulic stoves, kc. 

Tools for tin and copper ware. 

Tinfoil and coloured spangles, 
i Improved horse-shoes for frosty weatheg 
Store-grates (ventilating principle). 

Iron safe. • • , 

JRalahce-stale. 

Wire-gauze, # &a 

Fire-proof safes. • 

Carlqp-inoulds apd tcmplf . 

Iron grucifix, ko. # # 

Brass curtain ornaments. 

Lock on circular levers. # 

Ornamental iron safA 
Jflantelpioct, ornamp mpd wifi a ipirror. 

•Bronze statute, kc. 9 

Wrought nails.® • V . 

Patent portable steamer-bath 
1 Brass-work, cornices, kc. 

Ornamental nails. . 



JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION. 



[Glass XXII. 


Belgium . . 

France . * . 

Austria .* « . 

United Kingdom 
Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 
Prance . . . 

United Kingdom 


Prussia . • • 
United Kingdom < 


Franco . . '« 
United Kingdom 

Franco „ . . 

United Kingdom < 
France . . • 

United Kingdor” 
Austria . . • 

United Kingdom 
United States 1 . 
United Kingdom 


Franco . . . r 

United Kingdom 
Wurtemburg . 
(Canada • . * . 
Hamburg . . 

Prussia . r . 
Franco . . . 

United Kingdom 


Austria 

Prussia 

Austria 


United Kingdom . «• 

CJrnnd Duchy of ilcsse 
United Kingdom . . 


Belgium . . . 

France • . • 

United Kingdom 


Franco . . . 

« 

IJnitcti Kingdom 
Prussia . « . 

-Austria . . . 

France . * . 

Prussia . . • 

United Kingdom 


. \ 


Prussia . 

Austria . 

BUgfunf. 

Prance . 

United Kin] 

• c 

Prussia 

U id ted Kingdom . 


Jerpey and Guerrifcy 
United ‘ 


i Kingdom 
Hrussia . . . 
United Kingdom 


120 

614 

698, 

9 

467 

669 

931 

333 

498 

287 

793 

28f' 

388 

GG2 

640 

249 

658 

683 

73 

954 

-281 

433 

17 

[414 & 43 i! 
243 
233 
4G5 

975 
979 * 
449 
62 
150a 
50 
639 
1447 
437. 
436 
429 
046 

470 

471 

472 

473 
480 

50 

438a 

243a 

358 

1017 

220 

m 

354 

*430 

451 

7 

252 
1497 
1039 
251* «| 
624 
419 
703 
636 


OAteotb UEwAanteu. 


Marcinelle fold Couillet Smelting Com- Samples of nails, &c. 


pany. 

Martin, O., and Very Brothers 

Metzner, W 

Miles, W 

MittorberjSor, J 

Mofbton and Langley . . . 

Morisot, N. J 

Morrall, A 

Morton, J« 

Moss, P. . 

Muller, — P 

Murray, W * . . 

Neal and Tonks 

Nottleton and Son . * . . 

Neuburgcr 

Nixey, W. d 

Onto. is, (. • . ■ • • 

Osmond, 1 1. ...... 

Paul Bro>.iers 

Perry, J. % 

Pctirhomme, L. A. . . f . . 

Pigott and Co. ..... 
Pleischl, ...... 

Plomlcv, W 

Poml and Co 

Pope and Son 

Pridenux, J. 8. . • . • . . 

Pyrke and Sons 


\n 


Robert, C 

Kegninud. JL. . . . 

Kettie and Sons . .< . 

Rcxc ( r, rc 

Rice, W 

Kidhtcr, J. MflS. . . 

Kitzt-1, L. (Widow). . 
Robin, L.. . . . 

Rfiper, J 

Ryan. .T. . . . ti . . 

Scfirdl, C. f. .... 
Scnmidt, P. L.^ . . . 

Schwarz, C 1 . ... 

S&warz, F., jun. * . . 

Schwarz, F., sen. . . 

Schwarz, J 

$wlc, C., M.D.. . ; 
Seebass, A. R. . . . 

Shears and Son . * . . 

Shcrwin, J.p . • • j 

Si cron, L 

Sirot, P., sen. . . . 

Skeltons, S. and R. . . 

Smiths and Co. . • . 

a&uter, W 

Sparkes, J. • * . . . 

Squiro, R. . . . L . 

Stevens, U. R. . . . * 

Stokes, ,T. C. . . * . 

Tochy, A., and Co. . t. 


A OUUjr, A., IU1U W. •»••••• 

ThiUefer, A., atal Go., . . /. • A 
Taylor, S. *. . . I . . . . . 


Thomas, Christian . c 
Thrrnscholz, Count Cicvog 
True, ... ... • . 

Turk, P. 0. (Wid<\w) . . 


Tunica — , . . 

TwLgfG.iuidW. . 
TJlleTioerg and Schnitzler 


• % 




irg 

Vingcrt, A* 

Vandcrcamer, .1! A, 

Woizot, E. . . 

Wallace and Sou. 

Warrincr, . * . . • . * . . 

Wescher Brothers, and titrassmann 
Wittley, J. •■•.!... S 
'White, George 

Whjtchcad, . . . . . . 

Winckdmaun, 1 

JWss,n • • 

Wolterson, 1% ...... . 

Woodin, T>.- . - H • * •• • • ■ • 

Woods, W c c 


Cast-iron ornamental work. 

Pearl buttons* < 

Hor^e-shoes (various). <. 

Shoe*tips and heels. , 

Lock, and general hardware. 

Bronzes, &e. 

Needles. 

FdMers and cast-iron table. 

Copper vajfour-both by spirit-lamp. 
Ornamental castings in bronze. 

Pabular filter. 

ButtaAs. • 

Gothic church-ventilating stove. 

Lamps, fee. 

Patent till. 

Bellows. 

Sash-fastenings, &c, 

Braziers. 

Copying press. 

System of suspension for bells. 

Buttons ; naval buttons. ■ 

Sheet-iron saucepans in non-metallic enamel. 
Modeling an impruvad liorse-shoe. 

Cookfrug stoves. 

. lArhblc-action rarefying stoves, 
joratc, feeding at bottom ; draining machine, 
fotronze urns, &c. 

Door-fastening''. 

Copper cftko-moulds. 

Signal-lamps. 

Brass und steel wire an* 51 gauze. 

Wire fencing. 

Brass parrot cage. 

Metallic buttons. 

Bronze cups.- Sec. 

Transparent gas-meter. 

Transparent gasometer. 

Iron and steel wire. 
f Jren and brass wares. 

Jews' harps. * 

Jews' harps. 

Jews' harps. ; 1 

Jews’ horns. 

Tubulated solid brick-heating stove. 

Cast-iron and steel ornaments. 

Patent Ury gas-mete^. 

Economic range, hot. closet, and ball). 

Nails, termed “ Clous de Paris." 

(kipper and steel pegs for shoes. 

Shovels and spades. 

Carriage, rail, &c. t lamps. 

Copper-bronzed urns. 

Cash-box for railways. 

Signal (amps. 

Horst- shoes and plates. 

Water-closet, ^brass taps, &o. 

Ncedlos JBr blind peoples. 

Galvanized needles and pins. 

Ornamental bellows. 

Hardware. 

Steel and iron for nails. < 

Lumps, &c. * 

Mcto^buttons. 

Post-office window, doublo^action fastenings. 
Naval buttons. 0 

Screws and wire. • 

Nails (assorted). 

Zinc vessels. 

Steel for jewellery. r 
Cooking apparatus. 

Gas cooking stove. 

Buttons, &c. 

Wrought-iron hinges. 

Ventilator and guard. 

Horse-rimes. 

•Electrotypes.* 

Self-acting water-closet. 

Lock. *" 

1 Horse-shoes (various). 

F Hooks and eyes, chains. 



• l 

Clam XXin.] JURY AWARDS— COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS. 


ciii 


r- # b 

Nation. \ * 

No. in » 
Catalogue. 

Naur or Rxiuiutor. 

i 

Objects, Rew^idbd. , 

• 

United Kingdom • . 

Denmark . . • 

United kingdom . . 

Frankfort-on-tiie-Maino 

• 

347 

23 

442 ft 

19 

Wooldridge, J. • 

WulA — 

Young, W • 

^immennann, E. G . 

BAss fittings, &c. ... . 

Two brass tea-urns, executed by hand. 

Vesta lamps. 9 • • 

Iron and zinc w^es. • 

• 

• 

. ‘CLASS XXIII. 

• 

6 * • 

- w . 

• 

Objects Rewards* 

. COUNCIL JIEDAL. 

Nation. 

•1 

C«uSoguo.i Name of Exhibitor. 

—a 


United Kingdom 
France • . .« 


United Kingdom 
Franco . . . 

United Kingdom 

Russia 

Franco 

United Kingdom 
Franco . . . 

Russia . . . 

Franco . . . 

Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 

Prussia . . • 


* i 

nSo 

98 
1619 
112 
^7 
376 
304 
&ii 
, 117 
1405 
360 
1530 
840 
, 08 

412 


Elkington, Mason, and Co. 
Froment-Meurice • . . • 


Garrard, R. and S., and Co. 

Gueyton, A 

Hancock, C. F. . . . 

Hunt ■*ujd Roskcli . . 

Kncmaltaer and Zdftigen 
LcirnmniernGLa . . . 

Murrcl Brotntrs . . 

Morel, J.V.,>nd Co. . 

Redolphi, J. F. 

Sazikoff, ignace . . 

Victoz, G. T. . . 

Wagner, Emil, August, Albert * . 

W ales, 11.11. 11. the Prince of (Main 
Avenue.) 

►AVcibhaupt, C. M., Sons .... 


Artiftic application of the el*strotype. 
Cenve-pieccs representing globe surmounted by 
dJUics. • 

Artistic plate and jewellery. 

Variety of exhibits electro-dating.. 

Oyginality and taste m his exhibits. 

Vase in repousse by Vechte. 

Diadem, &c. y in jewels. 9 

Queen of Spain’s jewels, « 

Seals, snuif-boxes, and smaller articles. 

Enamels. * 

Silver ornaments. 

A ccntro-picce. 9 

Gilt bronzes. * 

Lftrge ccntrc-picce. 

Shield t * 

sChcss-boafU and men. # 


United Kingdom 
France . . , 


Sardinia 
France . 

Hamburg 
France . 


United Kingdom 
Franco . • . 


United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
France . . • 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Belgium . . 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 


Prussia ... 
Unit A Kingdom 


Yftited Kingdom 
Prussia . * . . 


, Franco 


United Kingdom 
France * 


United Kingdom 
Franco . . .♦ 
Sardinia . , 
United Kingdom 
France • . . 


Ill 

1055 

1052 

11 

59 

lluf 

•70 

54 

1119 

1133 

1562 

45 
1575 
1186 

38 

43 
1595 

46 
219 
384 

83 

2fb 

46 

413 

305 

323r 

322 

121 

888 

1284 

1308 

1287 

102 

1318 

44 
595 

58 

104 

646 


PRIZE MEDAL. 

«L 


AngeU, J. # .* 
Aubanel, .1. . 
Aucoc, sen. . 
gAudot, L. D. J. 


Bcnnnti, J. . . . 

Bouillette, Hyvclin, and Co. 
BoycifV.l*. . » . 

Bruhmfeld ami Gutruf 
Bruncau, L. A. . . . 

Caron, A 

Chrisfcofle, C., and Co. 

Crelwick, T. J. and N. 

Dafrique, F. ... 

Desfontaines (Maison), Leroy, and 
Son. # 

Dixon and Sons . . . 4 

^Dubois, A 

Duftmd, F 

Durham JoseplfB. (Cl^xxi.) 
ypDutcrtife, A.t .... 
p Falloisc,J. .. .... 

Gass, S. II. and D. . . 

Golay Lerecho, A. . # . , . 
Grandjcan Perrcnoud-H. 

HauiicK, G. F 4 

Heeley and Sons (Cl. xxnT) 
Ibbetson, Capt. L. L. tf. {Cl. xxx.) 
John and BoIIil . . 

Keith, J . 

Keller and Coy. , . ’ 

L&carribre, A, . . . 

Lefouchoux, — . . . 

Lahoche, P. J. . .• . 

Lambert and l&wlings • 

Lerolte Brothers 9 . • 

•Louchars, WK(C1. xxix.) 

Levy Brothers and Co. # 

Loleoy J 

Marshall, E.S. . . . 

Miroy Brothers .* . . 


. Eifhmcls. • • 

. Chimney decorations. * 

• . Dressing- caces. 

Silver qfiguneuts and inlaid work of dressing- 
cases. 


Filigree. 

Artificial stones. 

Electro-gold. 

mjestand. 

Articles of luxury. 
Damascene pistols. 
Electro-plate. 
Plated silver. % 
Cameos. * • 
Cast-iron clock. 


Britannia metal. 

Eu^avqd gold. 

Tea service. 

Chatelaine.* 

Enamels. • • « 

Damascene steel. 

Setting of stone. 

Fn&muls. • 

Engraved gold. 

Flower, in stones. 

Chatelaine. _ 

■Efectrotypos* • 

Setting pr diamonds* # 

i Chalices. . , • <0*^ 

Tea-service ofooloured cornelian, and jewel-cases 
in green moss agate. • 

flotation of gilding. * # 

Combine mounting. 

V Clock. * 

V asc. . 

L Bronzes, Ate. > 

| Daessiiigxgscs. « • 

Mountings. # 
filigree# 

\Sold leaf, 
limitation brenzos. 




r JtJRY AWARDS-PRIZE MEDAL— HONOURABLE MENTION. [OlassXXIH. 


Vatsqv. ( 


■No. h. 
Catalogue. 


Name or Exhibitor. 


Objects Rswardju>. 


Austria . . . . , 

Netherlands • . « 

United Kingdom , . . 
Prussia • • . 

France 



Moratilla, F. • • 
Mou tier le Page 
Odiot, — . . . 

Paillard. V. . . . 

Payen, A. R.,jun. • 


Saxony 
France , 



r Villemseni, F 

United Kingdom • . Watherstfyi and Brogden • . • ' 


France 

Prussia . . * . . 
Spain 



PrelLt, 

Ratzersdorfer, H 

Romain, D 

Rowlands, C. and W. . . . 
Royal Prussian Iron Foundry 

*Savard, A. . r 

Savary and Moshach • «• • 

Strube and Son 

Thoumin, A 

Thouret, F. A 

Truchy, E.» 

Valet, (L 


Church service. 
Handle of hanger. 
Tableaervioe. # 
Gilt bronzes, Ac. 
Jewejlery andnlig 
Church service. 
Gilt arms, 
looking-glass. 
•Setting of precious 


•Setting of precious stones. 
Jewellery. 

Inlaid silvef. 


West and \ km • . 

Weygand, A. . . 

Wild and Robinson 


Zuloaga, E. { 


Platod gold. 

IWso stones. 
Vase. • 

Stomped brass. 
Electrotypes. 
Black pearls. 
False pearls. 
Candelabra. &c. 
Vase. 

Irish brooches. 
Vase. 

Vases. 

Damascene arms. 


I i OK COM 




United Kingdom « 


Switzerland 
Prussia t t . 
United Kingdom 
Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 


France * . 
Malta . 
France . 


Malta • . 0 • • . 

Portugal . 

Frankfbfltqgn-the-Maine 
United Kingdom . • 

Austria 

. United Kingdom . . 

Prussia* 

France 

Prussia 


France 

United Kingdom ( v . 
France . . . . 
Poctugai. . . . u 
UniteirKingdom • . 


Switzerland. • 
United Kingdom « 


79 4 
30 
34 
95 

24 

1588 

1589 

25 
1022 

▲ to c 
20 
64 
576 
131 
440 
1628 
205 
409 
281 
27 
597 
1022 


^Tfranee • • . ^ . 
United»Kingdom* . 


Grand Duchy of Hesse 
• United Kingdom*? • 

Pnistia . . 4. . * 

United Kingdom . 


Adams, G. W. . 

Allen, F. (Cl. xxii.) . . . * . 

Angell, G. c . . . 

Attenborough, R 

| BauUe, J. F., «ud Co 

i Bergmann, W 

Biden, J. and F. i 

BoCzau, Louis 

Bubs, H. . . . v 

CuriMTight and Hirons .... 

•Coliis. U. R 

Common, J. H.‘ 

Crltien, E 

Desjapdius-Lieuk 

Detouche and Houdin .... * 

F^fson, 8. . 

Franca, A., de 

Goldschmidt^ *M., and Son . . • 

Goodwin, C 

Grohmann, li ' . . • 

llenrys and Co 

lloffinann.G. I 

Hpullier, B 

Jantzen, G. E. • . 

J Unger’s, Jacob, (Widow) . • . 

Kirstcin, F. . 

.Lister^and Sons 

Maillot, E. . 

Mam ede, B. G - . q . 

i Marshall and Sons 


Martin, Boskett, and Martin . * . 

Matthews, E 

•Mayer, J% 

McGregor, M. . ^ • 

:• :* 

Pattc-nf J. *. • . . . . 4 • . . 

Phffliju Brothers * 

Portefli, A. . 4 » . . . . 

Bichard, A. F. . . . \ \ af . 

Reid and Sons. 

Bettie and S£ns 

iRouvenat,&. • . • . . 

Schfeger, B. . . . • , f . 

Scymeur, E. and J.. . . - . . 

Smith, Nicholspn, and Co. . . .* 

Wrierboasei G. *nd S 

Weber, Carl. • 

Wertheimer, 6 (CL xxvi!) 1 . . . 
Widdowson and Veale. t . . . 
Wilkinson, H. ...... ^ 


Tudor pattern silver. 

Vases. 

V&SC9. i* 

Tea service, Ac. , 

Ram's head. 

Gold paper press. 

Rich crystals. 

Seals, Ac. <r 
Meerschaum pipes. 

Arms of all nations, in enamel. 

Table silvef. 

Plqfcau of silver. 

Toilet bottles. 

Filigree. / 

Statuettes, Ac., tin silver and bronze. 
Clock, style of Louis XVI. 

Filigree. 

Silver ornaments hud filigree. 

9 

Gold and enamel ornaments. 

Jasper cup. 

Necklaces, brooches, Ac. 

Imitation of diamonds. 

Amber necklaces. 

Pistols inlaid with gold, Ac. 
Necklaces and brooches. 

Samplos r of enamels. 

a 4n silver. 

s and tea-pots, Ac. 
Omamentrfor bottles. 

I Amethysts, Ac., in filigree. . 
Chatelaine and bracelets, Ac. 

Gold cliatelafeie, Ac. 

Royal arms, engraved on metals. 
Brooch, necklace, &ft. 

Ram's head. 

Gold and Bilver pencil-cases* 
Snuff-boxes. 

Engraved gold ornaments.. 

^Silver statuettes. 

Filigree. t 


’(False stones, Ac. 

VJandelabras, Ac. 

Bracelets, in granite. 

Sword mountings. 

Oxidised silver and Jewellery. 
"Portgrits, in enamel. 

Silver flrtrer-holders. 

Irish brooches.. 

Pebbles. 

Inkstandi 1 
Rings. Ac. ■ 

. Decorations for table. 
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CLASS XXIY. 


• 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 

• 

• 

d ATI ON. 

|k 

• 

Name or Exmnifon. 

Objects Rewauped. • • 

t ^ 

# 

France 

^56 

Maes, M.* 

# 

« 

No^nlty of chqptcal application in 'the manu- 
facture Of optical ana other descriptions of 
glass. 


PRIZE MEDAL.' 


France . • • 

United Kingdom 

1540 

19 

Belgium. . . 

390 

France • . • 

53 

Austria . 

United Kingaom 

600 

40p 

• 

United States . 

113 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 

39 

47 

15 

1137 

France 


1396 

United Kingdom 

32 

Austria . . . 

587 

United Kingdom 

21 


100 


18 

Austria . . . 

595 

United Kingdom 

13 


20 

France ..... 

674 

United Kingdom • • 

• 

&3 


31 

Netherlands . . . 

99 

United Kingdom • . 

14 

France . m . . . . 

1445 

Prussia . . . . 

United Kingdom I . 

208 

4 


399 

France .... 
United Kingdom 

714. 


Andelle,*G., and Co. .... . French bottles. 

Bacchus ana Sons Cut glass — imitation of Venetian glass. s 

Bonncrt and Bivort Window glass. , * 

Berlioz and Co. . 9 Piffle glass for mirrors. , 

Bigoglia, P Venetian glass. 

British Plato Glass Company 8(Cl. Platcfclass fur mirrors. • 
xxvi.) • I 

Brooklyn Flint Glass Company . . Flintflgloss. « 

Burgun, Waller, Berger, and Co. . Watch glasses. 

Coathupes and Co * . . Glass pipes. Curtain nglcs. _ 

Davis, Greathead, and Green . . Cut and coloured glass, grgek andEtruscan vases. 

Dcviob-ne Brothers French bottle glass. 

Do PokA.'gnd Co. .• French bottle gloss. • B • 

Green, .1, &U * Design— Form — Engraving Oji glass. • 

Hnrroch, F. 1^, Count Von i . . Bohemian glass. 

Harris, K., am" Son Cut glass- pressed, moulded, and colonfea. 

Hartley, J., and Cc.^ r . **1 . . Rolled plate glass for roofs. Rough plate. 

Lloyd und Buramerfiela • • . . Cut glues— medallions. • 

Mcyr's Nephews . • Bohemian glass. * 

Moliiteaux, Webb, and Co. • • . Gift glass, coloured or pressed. 

Osier, F. } und Co Cut gloss, various— no^plty of design in foun- 
tain, candelabra, &e. • 

€*atoux Driou, and Co fplass. • # 

Pcliatt, Apsloy, And Co. • • • . Cut glass— crystal imitation of Vqfistian glass, 

• • gems, &c. 

Powell and Sons Fine crystal* purity of colour, pipes, and joints.) 

RcgoutP t Tubing and. table glass. 

Richardson, W. II. B. and J. . • . Cut and tal-coloured glass. % 

Robichon Brothers and Co. . . . Crown gla«d? • 

Schatfgotsch, Count * . . . . •Bohemian glass. * 

Swinburne, R. W., and Co. . . I Glass dome-opiate glass. Pipes coloured. 

9'hamcs Plate Gloss Company (Cl. Plate gloss, 

xxvi.— Main Avenue West.) 

Van Leempoel de Coluet, and Ik). . Bottle glass. ^ . 

Varnish, E Silvered ^ 

Wcbb,*u. C^t glass. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Austria • • • 
Portugal. • . 

United Kingdom 

Portugal. . . 

Belgium . . 
United Kingdom 


. France . . . 
t United Kingdom 

| uSul kingdom 


(Bavaria • 
Austria . 


Turkey 

United] 


Kingdom 


[ Austria . . . • 
United Kingdom 

Bavaria % . . 


582 

1023 

6 

1044 
to 1046 
387 
35 
2 

Ulft 

37 

386 

40 
12 

41 

• 46a 

, 60 
61 

588 

589 

590 

I 

’ll 

3 

596 

23 

30 


Abelc, F Looking-glass.* 

Alfonso, M. J • Cut glass. * 

Aire agd Colder Bottle Company t Bottle glass. 

dSasto, Pinto, and Co # Sketched, window glass. 

Capcllemans, J. 6. . .« . . . , Bottles. 9 ft e 

IsClaudet and Houghton . . . , (il ass shades (from Messrs/ Chance). « 

F C6peland, W. T., Alderman, MJfc (Cbl Table glass, 
xxv.) 

Corderant, A. . . 9 •. . I)oor handles, Sc. 

Davies JG. . ‘ Imitation of marble. 

Egypt, Tl. H. The Viceroy^f . 9 . Rose-water bottle. 

Ford. D 1 Vitrura marmoratum. • 

Gatcnell, G. ... f . <*!te§ centre dish. 9 

Hall, J. W. . %. Ornamental cut-glass window. # 

Hancock, Rixon. and Dupt .. . • . Cut-glass chandelier. • 

Hechinger, Mirrors, &e. * 

Heilbronn, L. Mirrors, Ac. • . 

Hegenbarth, A. ...... Hibernian glass. 

Hellmicb, F. A. Bohemian glass.# • 

Hofmann, W. • .* . . . f . |#Bohemian glass. 

Indgir-kepy, Imperial Glasshouse of Venetian glass. e 

Jones Wl Sons . 9 Coloured floss. \ 

Kidd, W. Engraving and sHyering oi^glasg. 

Kttnig, F. P. . . . * . . . . . Centre-pieces* fruit-dishes, & c. * 

Lockitead, J \ . . Glass ventilators, ho. • V . F 

Nayldr.W. Engraved, glass. &o.— various forms and patterns. 

Kelt, m, C. . 4 • Sjfccimens of white crown glass. 
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JURY AWARDS— COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS* 


[Clam XXV. 


Nation, 


Austria • . . 
United Kingdom 
France .» < • 
Prussia , . . ^ 
United Kingdom 

T» 


Frankfort-on-the-Maine 


No. in 
Catalogue. 


Name op Exhibitor. 


597 

au 

931 

76 $’ 

1* 

293 

8 

22 


Pelikan, Ji . , « . 

Perry and Co. • • . 

Renard and Son • . 

Kohrig, C 

Robs, O’Connor, and Co. 
Salivsky, Madame . . 
Shephard, .T. ... 

Vogelsang, J., Sons . . 


Objects Rewarded, 


Glass goblets. 
Cut-glass chandelier. 
Plateaglass. 

Glass shades, &c. 
Watch classed! 

Table gloss, &o. 
Glass tubing. 
Bohemian glass. 


« 

• * 

€ 

• * 

f 

CLASS XXV. 

• 

• 

• 

' V 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 


T 

Nation. « 

No. in 
Catalogue. 

IVame of Exhibitor. 4 

|q 

Objects Rewarded. 

r 

United Kingdom . . 

i * 

Franco 1 

1 

Minton, FI., and Co. (Joint Medal with 

New application and beauty of design. 

«s 

*1359 

Class xxvii.) 

Sevres Manufactory 

Iligh art. 

m 

1 “ 

PRIZE MEDAL. 

**v! 

\ 

i 

1 :i 


United Kingdom . 
France . . . ^ ; 

Portugal . . . 

Bavaria . . . • 

Prussia .... 

France • • . • 

United Kingdom • 

Denmark . . . 

United Kingdom . 

Austria . ,»• . . 

France «... 
United Kingdom . 
France ^ . . . 

India .... 
France .... 

“ United Kingdom . 


Saxony . 

Russia • 

Pillssia . 
France . 
Austria . 


• It ^4 


Prussia • . . 

United Kingdom 


7 

401) 

1047 

t 1108 

64 
' 213 
1080 

11 

35 

2 

33 

12 

38 

618 

848 

125 

1630 

1342 

9 
10 

, 5 
47 

10 

318 

206. 

395 

615 

3GI 


‘Alcock, S., and Co. 
Raptcrosscs, J . F. . 
Basto, yintc, and Co. 


ff 


Bnvacijrfl Porcelain Manufactory, Tlie 
Boyal 

Berlin, The lt'oyal Porcelain Manu- 
factory at 

B^tignics, M. De • . • . • 

Bo*/?, T. and R. • 

Bourne, J.* 

Copclniul, W. T., Alderman, M.P. 
Copenhagen, The* Royal Porcelain j 

Manufactory X 

Dimrftock, T. 

Finch, J. . • • • 

Pitcher, Mori t a. 

Gille, J. M. . 

Green, S., an,l Co. (Cl. xxvil.) . 
Jouhanneauli and l)uboie» . • • 

Madras Pottery, The .... 

Mansard, M 

Mayer, T. J. and .1 

Meigh, C., and Sons 

Kjdgway, John, and Co. . • . 

Rose, J., and Co 

Saxon China Manufactory, Meissen, 
The Royal 

St. Petersburg, Thf. Imperial China] 
Manufactory at 4 
Strahl, Otto , l . . . . / . 
Tromblnv, A., Baron du . . . _ . 
Vienna, Imperial* Porcelain Mofcufac- 
» iory at 

Villeroy and Boch : . . 

Wedgwood, T., an A Sons . . *. 

,/ * 


China. 

Buttons. (Prizl'Mcdal and Special Approbation.) 
Porcelain. 

Porcelain. 

Porcelain. c 


(Prise Medal and Special Approba- 


Porcelain, 
tiou). 

Parian vnsos, 

..Stoneware. 

Stftuary porcelain (general excellence}. 
Porcelain. « 


Earthenware. F 
Baths, fee. 

Porcelain. . * 

Porcelain. 

Chemical ware. • 

Porcelain. 

Terra cotta. 

Stoneware. 

Earthenware. 

Earthenware. 

Earthenware. 

China. 

Porcelain. 

M 

Porcelain. 0 e 
Earth cu ware. 

Drawings, b^lfthography, on porcelain or ciystal. 
Porcelain. 

( 

Stoneware. 

Earthenware. 


^ • 


^France . . . 9 . . 

jv^trwisia . . . ~ . . 

^VFianco . . a . . 

1051 

4778 

1543 

United Kingdom • . 

,96 

* 

53 

Turkey • . . s „ . ^ 

% A* 

V 
• 1 

Unfeed.Kingdor* . M 

37 

Austria . . \ . . 
France . • . 



RONOQRABLE MENTION. 

c— , — - 


Allifaud, — , sen • , 

Arnold!, C/E; and F 

Avisseau, Cf 
., and Co 


^Porcelain. 
Porcelain. 
Pallissy ware. 
Earthenware. 


icr, E. . LEorthenwarc. 


Chamberlain and Co. . . , 

CJonAantJnoplef Factory of Porcelain 

* 

Edwards, J., and Sons. t .- v . . • 

FischSr, C. .i • • , 

Gorsas and Berier* 


Porctlalg. 

Porcelain. 

Vase. 

PoTcelaiiv 

Porcelain/ 
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Nation. 


No. In J 
Catalogue" 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Objects JEIewa^dkd. * 


United Kingdom 
Austria *. • . 

Prance "• • • 

United Kingdom 



Prussia . • . 
Franco • • • 

United Kingdom 


Prussia . . • 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland 


40 Grainger, G., and Co Pofcelain. 

620 llai dinger Brothers Porcelain. 

877 « Ilonore. 43 •. . . . Porcelain. 

4 Kennedy, W. S Porcelain letters. 

14 Keys and JMountford • • • • Parian. V 

# 48 Lee, J. % Letters. 

58 Marsh, James Designs ofibustlmd vase. 

217 Muttschass, J. G. II. (Widow), and Earthenware. 

Sou. • 

059 Nast, II. Jf Porcelain. . • 

1029 Petit, Jacob ........ Porcelain. • 

22 Pratt, F. and R., and Co. ... £ar then ware. 

36 Sharpe Brothers and Co, ... • . Derbyshire ware. 

• 29 SoutnonR W., and Co Tobacco-pipes. 

219 Tielsoh, Carl, and Co Porcelain. * 

.94 Wood, G. ........ Garden-pots. 

260 Zieglcr-Pcllis Tcera-cotta. 


CLASS XXVI. 

COUNCIL MEDAL. 


Nation. 


France 


Austria . • . 

France . . . 


Catalogue N AM E * )F F.XHI OITOR, OBJECTS REWARDED. 

-JL .. .9. ^ ... . _ 

* * 9 

1709 Unrbedionne and Co? (Joint Medal Ebony bookcase,” mounted with bronze. 
wifliCl.xxiK) t • 

1715 Deli court, K Papcrdiangings. 

1231 Foimlinois, A. G Carved sideboard of wamutorood.# 

633 •Lrisilcr, C., and Son 4'arved furtiiture in four rooms. 

1326 Lienard, M. J. f Clock case, and other articles. • 


PRIZE MEDAL? 


Tuscany 
Bavaria . 
Bel gury . 
France . 


; China , . . 

j: United Kingdom 
f Sardinia. . . 

i United Kingdom 


Belgium. 
Franco . 


Belgium . . 

, China . . . 

India. . . . 

. United Kingdom 

i France . . , 

} Ba roria . * . . 
f Russia . , . 

United Kingdom 
f Tuscjmy . , . 

Austro . . . 


| Prussia . . , 

i # 

United Kingdom 


^Fraflco .... 
[United Kingdom . 
5 France • 

' United Kingdom . 

s France .... 


74 

67 

439 

1077 

110(1. 


4 

64 

110 

401 

1573 

810 

1579 

406 


122 

404 

1207 

& 

186 

117 

631 

226 

770 

344 

407 

161 

345 

879 

261 

889 
187 

10 

890 


Barbctti, A. 

Barth Brothers • 

•Ueornaert, Antoine .... 
Bel lan go, A. L. 

Bouhardet, C. P. 

Bourgery, Madame 
Brainc^ C. T. 

Burroughes add Watts 

Capcllo, G 

Cookes and Sons, of Warwick (Cl 
xxx.) 

Couvert and Lucas . . 

Cromer, J 

Cruchct, V 

Daube* t and Duinarcst 
De Kcyft Brothers . , 

aDent, L. 


j* Carved coffer, 
i Lady’s work-table, 
r Oak cabinet. 

Inlaid buhl furniture. 
iCarvcd billiard table, 
(Models (carfon-picrrc). 
I Jauanuod screen 
Biiiurd table. 


Inlaid table, chair, and pedestal. 
Carved sideboard. 


Hient, Ij. • . . • . • • ^ . i 

Doonarain, Singh . . . . • . . ] 

Doveston, G. \ . . . . <> 1 

Tlnwhimrin iliil fn ! 


Mosaic floor and table. 

M urquo t erieaifl ai d furniture. 

p Cartun-piene and curing. 

Cabinets, with mochauical action. 

Mosaic floor. 

BcdnetuL 

Bedstead. ' • 

Cabinet andmhalr. 

Inlaid cabinet, oraomentod with porcelain* 
Cabinets, & c. 

Inlaid cabinet, 

Cabinet, oniamtmted with porcelain. 
Writing-table. 

Carved f rame. 

Ebony cabinet, inlaid with marble, &c* and o 
* Wnted wisii carved figure!. 

Gropius, P. • . Cnston-jperro figure* &c. 

Hagen, A. von . . . , . t , , • J Cabinet. • »i 

Hayball, Arthu# Government School Cabinet. • a 
of Design, Sheffield). m • 

Holland, W., of Warwick . . . . Tt^)le tops, in imiSation of marble. * 
Holland and Sons, o^London 9 • . . Cawed bookcase. * , 

Sideboards 


C °‘ 

Fortuer, F. X. 
Gambs, — . 

Glllow #nd Co. 
Giusti, P. . 
Croger, F. . 


(Government School 
LCifield.) • 


Hoyles. H( 
ofDesii 
Hubef, J, 
ilackson and Graham . . 
Jeunselme,£. P. F. •« N 
Jennfhs and Bettridge . . 
Johnstone on^Jcanes . . 
Jolly-Leclerc, , . . 


,Carton-pk»rro. 

Carved smeboard, ansi otli%r # furnlture. 
Cabinet and sofas. 

£apier-maohe inlaid pianoforte. * . 
Tfoittniling table* 

(It bine t work. 
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/■ JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL-HONOURABLE MENnON. [Class XXVI. 


Natjpb. | 


No. Ita 
Catalogue. 


Name of Exhibitor.' 


O&jzots ReVahj&d. 


United Kingdom . 


France M . . t- 

Austria • • . t . 

France .... 
UniteckKlngdora . 
Franco .... 


/Tuscany . . 
Franco • • . 

Russia • . • , 

Austria • . • 

United (Kingdom 

Hamburgh . • 

Franco . . • 1 

1 ndia .... 
ltussia . . . 

United Kingdom « 
France . . • 


United Kingdom 
Austria . . , 

Friuice . . <*. 


Austria . , • 

United Kingdom 


Netherlands. 
France . . 


80 

1 


632 
1283 
128 
573 
327 
w 606 
<•79 
927 

• 299 
738 
164 
252 

69 

1410 

262 

207 

1437 

J439 

^264 

651 

1556 

1499 

641 

17 

318 

162 

360 

• 96 
1536 


Jordan, T. tt. (Main Avenue West) . 
Kershaw, T. (Cl. xxvn.) . fc . . . 

Knecht, Emile 

Knill, J 

Krioger aad Co.. 

Laife, T 

Leehesne, Auguste 

Mader Brothers ....... 

Morcelin, — . 

Marclietti, L. 

Merrier, P. E. ...... . 

Miller, 0.. jun. . . . ». . . • 

Montanan, A. ...... • 

Morant, G. J 

Moxon, C. 

Flam beck, <€. F. H » 

Protu>t, Ij, II. E 

Hondo, C|W 

Khan ami* Vetter *. 

Kichardsifc, C. J 

Kinguet-Leprincc, E. • . . . . 

Uivart and Andrieux 

Rogers and Dear 

Spbrlin ana Zimmermann • . . 

Tahan, A. . '* . 

Thurot, J 

Thonet, M • • . . . 

Thurston and Co 

Townsend, Parker, and T^ownsep;!^ . 

Trollope and Sons 

Wills and Bartlett .... 4 . 

Zocgcrs, F. °. . • c 

Zubeg, .1*, and Co 


Oak-screen, fee., carved by machinery. 4 
Imitation of marbles and woods for house decora- 
tio*. # 9 

Carved figures. 

Billiard table and cues. • 

Cara tables and meohgnical furniture. 

Pointings on pearl glass. 

Carved frame, 
j* Paper hangings. 

Inlftid mosaic table. 

Carved fralne. 

Ebony cabinet 
Maid floor. 

Paintfid ceiling. • 9 

Decoration and furniture. 

Imitation of inlaid marble for decoration. 

Inlaid table. 

Collection of inlaid fiimiture. — , L 

Carved box. # 9 

Paper hangings. • 

Collection of furniture and designs. 

Carved cabinet for medals. 

Furniture inlaid with poifcelain. 

Bedstead. 

a pplicjriion of block-printing to illustrated works. 
Oriucflhfltal cabinet-work. 

Lj^nd cabinet. t 

jf naira (bent wood). 

Villiurd table. 

Paper hangings. 

Ornamental furniture. 

Bookcase and candelabra. 

JapatinecF screen. 

Paper hangings. • 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


United Kingdom 
France • • . 


United ‘Kingdom 
Austria • . . 

• United Kingdom 
Sardinia . . . 

lint ted Kingdom 
France • • 

Belgium . . • . 

Franco • . . 

Jjjteium . . . 

wHmcc 
‘ United Kingdom 
‘ Tus< 

Fi 



Swl 

United Kingdom 
France . . . . 

Un’ted Kingdom 

Capo of Good Hope 
Ba varia . . . 

United Kingdom 


Prussia • . . 
United Kingdom ( 


v France • • . 
8pain . . . 1 

IJi^tedlCingdom 


France • . • 
Ausmu .« . . 

Franco . . . 

Ttrd Kingdom 

< 

Awtri . . . 

France. . . 


303 

1061 

1066 

166 

643 

206 

68 

189 

1159 

421 

815 

401 

.1202 

67 

84 

1219 

1223 

224 

24 

1714 

1254 

131 

197* 

57 

73 

*71 

310 

778 

202 

321 

1276 

.285 

70 

554 

6<5a 

1297 

*33* 

203 

87 

GOO 


l « 

Arthur, T. . . o 

BaftffPeres ........ 

"•Britay, jun.i' J. P 

Banting, W. anfl T. . . , u . . 

Beckor and Kronicfc 

Caldecott, Messrs 

Ciaudo, J. . 

CUy and Co . I . 

Cordonnier andTo. . . . . . . 

Deruelle-Delcvoyc, Frangois . . v>. 

Descartes, . . . . 

Devis, K 

Dulud, J. M . . 

English, E. F 

Falcini Brothers 

Fture, Jean Marie 

Florange, jun. 

Fluckk, John . . . . . . 

Galli and Cotti (BayM.) 4 . . . 

Genoux, F. 

Grade, L.. . . * 4 . . . . 

Halbeard and Wallings . . . . 

Hanson, B., and Sons 

Hart, J. . . . (" . . . *. . 

Hartmann, J. J 

'Hewett and Cp. . , . . i t , . 

llejwood, Higginbqttom, Smithy and 

Hincblifif and ,<w f ' 
Hotfineister, T./and Co. 

Hunter W. J., R. and i 
Ingram, J. W. (Ct. xxx. 

Juaiwelme, A., jun. 

Jimenes, M. . . . 

Jenes, A. J.^TCl.-xxx.) 
i Court.) « 

KisAl.J.. . \ .« 

Kttlbel, B. . . 

I4urrat, Francois 
'JLeaJrcgF.* and Q>. (Cl. xxx.) 
H^Arts Court.) , c 

Levies J. M. t . • . *. . 

"Drelli Brothers \ % . 

erie, — 



Fine 


Decoration. * 

Transparent painted blinds. 

\31nirs by mechanical process. w 

Collection of furniture. 

«) apanned screen . J , / 

Sideboard. 0 
Inlaid table. 

Articles in papier-machc. 

Bookcase. 

Circulurtmechanical buffet. 

Mechanical sofa. 

Paper hangings. 

Embossed leather hangings. 

Cabinet work. 

Chair. 

Cliairs. 

Bedstead, fee. 

Carved table. 

Ceiling- decorations. 

Paper hangings » 

Inlaid table. 

1 Papier-mache toilet table, fee. 
C&rved'mirror frame. 

Chair. « * 

Parquet floor. , ( 

Collection of Chinese furniture. 

Paper Ringings produced by machinery. 


Paper hangings. 
Sideboard. 

(Chairs. 

Ornamented cabinet. 


laid panel. 

Bog-yes' furniture. 

hf echanical bed. 

\)val piirror fraxrife. 

Parquet floor and frames. 
Embossed leather hangings. 

<k 

, Sideboard, 
j Inlaid table-tops. 

L Paper hangings. 
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JURY AWARDS— COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS. . ck 

. » 

r-5 r 

Nation. 1 

No. in w 
Catalog no. 

If A ME OF E&UIBITOB. 

OuJECT8»BEWi0u>£D. 

Belgium 

* United Kingdom . • 

• - - - * 

Austria . . « . • 

United Kingdom . . 

India 

United States . . . 
Hamburg .... 

Belgium 

United Kingdom . . 

Sardinia 

Austria 

Uijjted Kingdom • . 

Tunis . . - . . 

United Kingdom * . 
France . . • # . • 

United Kingdom . . 

Switzerland. . . . 

Wurtemburg . . .• 
United Kingdom . . 

I 

409 

211 

69 -j 
54 
637 

74 

193 

70 
419 
270 

71 

* 638a 
.70 
108 

9 

178 

320 

Tat 

175 

237 

70 

332 

Menge, A. G 

M inter, G 

Nicol arid Allen (Cl. xxtfi.) . . . 

Nye,E. ......... 

i*«lhttber,V 

Potter, Cs U. and E 

Pugh, 1> 

Began, W 

Bampcndahl, If. F. C. . • • . • 

Houle, A. F 

Sirtpson, W. B 

Speich, P 

Speluzsi . f ...... . 

Spiers aid Son ....... 

Stalon, J. (Cl. zxx.) 

Taylor and Sons. ....... 

Toms and Lusconri>e 

Tunis, The Bey or 

Turner, H. N.. and Co 

Vivet, E. T. . . • 

Watson, G 

Wettli, M. L. . 

Wirth, T. F 

Woollams, Jno., and Co 

Wool lams, W., and Co j 

Wynne Lumsden 

Gothic canopy. 

Invalid couch. 

Imitation of woodf. 

Wood mosaic table. 

Work table. 

Marine-made paper-hangings. 

Indian cat Fed furniture. 

Mechanical reclining choir. 

Cabinet. 

Gothic sideboard. > 

Decorations. w 

Carved ebony table. 

Buhl table. 1 » 

Articles of papier-mache. 

Inkstand. n j 

Cabinet furniture in cork. J 

Buhl pedestals. , 

Gates, o 

Paptjf hangings. * 

Waxlpaintcd cloths. 

Inlagl work. • 

Carved tabic. 

Writing table. ^ , 

Paper hangings. n , 

Paper hangings. 

Carved oak ohimneypiece. 


CLASS XXVII. 



• 

_ • 

. COUNCIL MEDAL. 

iC ^ 

Nation. • 

No. in 
Catalogue. 

<> Name of Exhibitor. 

A 

Object? Rewahdep. 

Rome 

Russia 

United Kingdom ( • 

* 

— k 

15 

323 

86 

124 

0 

Barber}, The Oavalicre .... 
Dcmidoif, Messrs. ...... 

Minton, II., and Co. (Joint Meddl 
a witli Cl. xxv.) b ( 

Society for Improving the Condition 
of the Labouring Classes. - 

• j * * 

A table in' Roman mosaic. i . 

Malachite nla.nlfaaturoil into various articles of 
furniture and decoration. 

> Encaustic tiles. 

Sundry improvements in the construction of 
^ bricks, on^ the improvement o( habitations 
for labouring classes. * • 

\ “ r " 

m 

— l 

PRIZE .MEDAL. 



France 

Tuscany 

United Kingdom . . 

France ..... 

Borne 

France 

Austria • • . . • . 

Belgium 

United Kingdom . . 

■* ■ * . ■ ■ 

Tuscany 

Prussia ...... 

Unit^ Kingdom . . 

France ' 

United Kingdom . . 

4 


Borne • • • . • 

Malta • . * . • 

Portugal . . • • • 

Tuscany. • . # . • 

France 

United Kingdom . s 


405 

119 

21 

92 

417 

17 

773 

726 

399 

104 

18 

235 

54 

119 

^18 & 19 

# 112 
60 

19 
26 
27 

232 & * 
247, &C. 
114 
1184 
45 

23 & 95 


Amuller, E. F 

Bianchini, G. ..... . 

Blackburn, B 

Blanchard, M. H * 

Borie Brothers . . . . 4 . . 

illoscliettil, Benedetto .... 
Borti, J.P. . 

. Bottinelli, G. ! 

aBottcber, T, 4 

* Bhwers, Challinor, and Wooliscu)ft 
Brown, Robert (Surbiton Hill) . 
Buoninsegni Brothers#* • . • - . 
Cantiao, C. . • . • . • < 

Chcesewring Granite Company (Out- 
side West) E. Turnej, agent 

Chenot, A « . . . 

Coates, E. J. . % * 

i i * 

Cowen, Joseph^jand^Co. . . . 

Cundy, S. (Main Avenue West) 

Dallomoda, T • 

Darmanin, J.. and S^ns • . ». 

Decesare, P. P. : 

Ddjeapt a . 


Oella Valle Brothers . . . . 

Desaugea, A. • . . • 

DolaftD a . . 

Portion and ^Tatts, and Henry Port- 
ion and Co. {Outside West.) 


Improved tiles. 

Table in Flavdhtine mosafe. 

Slate slabs. # 

Materials and workmanship fa terra cotta. 
Tubular bricks. 

Tabic in*Koraan mosaic. . \ 

Inlaid marble table. . 

Mantelpiece; 

Oas retort. * ’ 

Imitations of oak-carvings in poroelain. 

Italian and othqr tiles. 

Tabledn Florentine mosaic. 

Table and other objects in marble and granite, 
granite column. 

'Metallic pavetaient. 5 

Combination of fron J and glass ip the decorative 
part of the manufacture of stoves. a ^ 
Gas retorts ai«d other objects in fire-clay. 

Tomb of Queen Philippa, in alabaster. 3 
Tfifcza of Oriental alabaster. , j 

Inliid work in ifiorble. 

(^Carved Malta stone. , , 

A collection of worked and polished marbles of 
* Portugal. 

Trtur'ana vase in*cagliouu * , 

Mantelpiece and pavement, in stone. , 

Ml new fand of scagliola wofk. ^ ■ 

Articles in stoneware and porcelain. 








ox 


c * Jury AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL— HONOURABLE MENTION. [Class xxvh. 


Natjon. ( 

No. in 
Catalogue. 

r 

India 


Russia • • • • . 

326 

• • 


United Kingdom t : : . 

93 & 1^9 

...... f 

47 

■■ . . 

14 . 

• 

132 1 

— 

127 

■ ■ • 

V 

. , 

• 28 

Bavaria . • • , . • 

• 28 

Russia 

327 

c 

Sweden and Ntrway • 

118 

United* Kingdom' • . 

53 

Franco . . . r . 

572 

Belgium 

425 

United Kingdom. • • 

81 

, 


c 

" 74 

• * ( 

46 

C 

91 

— 

7 

* t 

141 

Austria 

610 

Rome . . . . A 

20 

United Kingdom ". . 

533 • 

• 491 

— 

85 

* 


— 

* 36 


123 


75 

Russia 

298 t 

France 

United Kingdom • . 

962 

108 

• 

& 216 

— — 

97 

. 

78 

— 

5 & 103 

c • 

435 

— 

11 &88 

France 

692 

United KJngddtti . . 

— 

88 

• — 

121 


24 


1 209 

Malta 

33 

France . • . • • 

1499 

/ >> 

Tuscany. • • J • • 

1 &98 

• « 


United Kingdom . • 

40* < 

France 

732 

Jgnited Kingdom • . 

10 & 130 

— 

8 & 223 


39 

4 

360 * 

- t 9 

116 


Nave of Exhibitor, 


East IndiaCompany, The Hon. . . 

Ekaterinburg, Imperial polishing 
Manufactory of 

Ferguson, Miller, and Co 

FranciB and Sons 

Freeman, cW. and J. (Outside ’West.)! 
Gomans, J. (CL i.) 1 

Haywood, H. 


andR. 


H oaken, K. (Outside West) 
lies, C., and Co. . • . . . 


Kapellcr, L., and Son 

Kolyvan, Imperial Polishing Manu- 
factory of. 

Kullgren, C. A. . • • . . . . 

° c 

Lan*. and Lewis 

Lebrun, \f. A., jun 

Leclercqh Augustin " . 

Lomas, Si 


London Marble and Stbno Working 
Company, 

MacDonald and Leslie 

Magnus, G. E. . . . • . / , 
Margelts, T. K., and Eyles, 11. . . 

Mayo and Co. ....... 

Meredith, J. H. (Cl. I.) • . . . 
•Miesbach, A. , 

Moglia, Luigi . 

Myers. Geo. (Cl. xxvi.) . . ' . . 

Noirsain, J Hies (Cl. ~xn.) . . • 

Organ,/ 


OrSi and Arinsnl 

Peake, T ■ 

Pearce, W. . . \ 

Pfcterhoff, Imperial relishing Manu- 
factory of c 

Poineu Brothers 

"Bfilham, J. (Cl. xxx.) 

r 

Ransomo and PnrSons 

Redfem, G 

ltobins, Aspdin, and Co. 

.West.) .. 

Rxiel, H. W. (d. i.) . . 

Seeley, J. (Outside West.) 

Avenue X est.) 

Seguin, A 

Seysscl Asphalt© Company 

Singor and Co 

Skinner and Whalley • • 

'Stevens and Son. • . • 

Stirling, T., jun*. (CL x.) . 

Testa, F.. • • •(,% . . 

Theret, J, • • . • 


(Outside 

(Muin 


Tuscany, Royal Technological In- 
Hditute of c < 

Vallanoc, J. I ...... . 

Virobent Brothers .*• . . • *. . 

White, J. B., and Sons (Outside 
West-* (C1..I.) . • c 

Willock. E. P., andfCo. (Main Avenue] 

W^diey,.L .\ 1 . . 

Wooduufl^ thomss (Cl. xxx.). 
Workman, J. i *. . *. 


Objects Rewarded. 


Inlaid chess table. . 

Jasper vases. 

* 

Vases in terracotta. 

Parkin cement. 

Granite obelisk. c 
Carved sandstone. 

Tiles and other articles manufactured In metallio 
oft, obolisk. 

Pedestal, &c., of a now material resembling 
marble. 

Graphite crucibles. 

Jospdi* vases. • « 

Granite cross. 

Niche, and statue of St. Peter, in^'non stone. 
Chimneypiocc. t 

Chiimicypiece. « 

Chimneypiece of black Derbyshire marble, in- 
troducing inlaid work in marble. 

Various urticles in sculptured murble. 

Granite vases, pedostal, &o. 

Enr c iiibilod slate. 

in Coen stone. 

(Vases for mineral waters. 

Slabs of porphyry. 

Bricks andoriok clay. 

Works in Uotnrti mosaic. 

Carvings in Caon stone. 

Polished" marble chimneypicco. 

Font, obelisks, &,c., of -erpentine marble, from 
the Lizard, Cornwall. 

Various articles in cement. 

Tiles and other objects in terro-metallic. 

Cornish grartne and serpentine ^oods. 

Jewel casket, wPh basso-relievo mosaic, in pietra- 
dura. m 

L Cenotaph of greenstone basalt. 

T^rra-cotta. 

* • 
Artificial silica stone. 

Inlaid marble .'able. , 

Illustrations of Portland cement. 

Crucibles. 

Portland cemont. 

Marble mantelpiece. 

Pavement at the East Entrance. 

Mosaic pavement. 

Novel and useful invention of marble paste. 
Martin’s cement. 

A collection of manufactures In slate. 

Carved #tone. 

Inlaid* and other works in marble and pietra- 
dura. (. 

Specimens' of worked and polished marble. 

Iiftlaid marble t* bles. 

MunuftcturA in artificial stone. 

Illustrations of Ported And other cements • 

Lady shore terra-cotta. 

Inlaid marble tables and other articles in marble 
and spar. * 

|» Inlaid marble slabs. 

Waterproof bricks. • 


(dONOURAftLE MENTION. 

*■ c. 


Fra&ce . . . t 

United Kingdom . m 
Prussia • . . . . c 

Afistria . . „ , . 

United Kingdom . \ 

Prance . . ... 

United Kingdom • . 


S 

128 

*78t 

>725 

^22 

fm 


Agombart, P. . . 

Ambrose, J. » . . 
Arnold!, ‘C. E. ami F. 
Benconi, G. . • . 
Betts* E. L. , , 

Bonnet, jun. # . ’ 

Bovcy, J. ... 


Hydlauljc cement. 
Chimneys a 


Chimneys and bricks. 

Crucibles, wattr-pipes, &c., of clay. 
Marble mantelpiece. 

Terra-cofya vase. « 

Crucibles. 1 

Chimneypicco and font in marble. 






Class XXVII.] 


JURY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION, 


cxi 



Van Diemen's Land 
United Kingdom . 


Portugal . • 

United Kingdom 
Franco . • . 


United Kingdom 


Tuscany 
France . 
Belgium 
Austria • 
France . 


¥ — 
United Kingdom 


Belgium • • 
Malta 

France . . • 

Egypt ;. . . 

United Kingdom 
Portugal . • 

France . . . 


United Kingdom 
France . • . 

Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 
Greece . . . 

United Kingdom 
Belgium . . 

United Kingdom 


Canada . .* . 
United Kingdom 
France • . . 


United Kingdom 
Home . . . 

Belgium . . 

United Kingdom 


France . . . 

United Kingdom 

Prussia . . . 
Komc . . . 

France . • . 

United States . 
Prussia . . . 

Home *. . . 

United Kingdom 

Austria • , • 
India* . . . 

United Kingdom 
Tuscany . . 

Prussi% • • . 
United Kingdom 


$ 

France • • . . 

Home • • • . 

Tuscany • . . 

United Kingdom . 

Prussia . * . i 

United Kingdom » 
United States • . 
United Kingdom . 


Brine Brothers, and T, Shkrp (Main 
Avenue, Wost.) 

frown, 11., Great Iiussell Street . . 

Brown, liiGby, and Booth (Outside, 
West). 

Bulhoens, Manufactory at ... . 

Burnett, N. (Cl.*.) . . , . . 

Coffer t, J. . . 

Carnegie, W. $. L. . • % • • 

Champernpwno, II. (Cl. x.) • . . 

Cherici, u., and Sons 

Colm, Vi lii •••«•••• 

Coste, F 

Cristofoli, A. • •. 

Debay. A. 

Do Boissimon, C. 

De Ruolz 

Delabole Slate Company (Old) by 
J. (Sorter (Outside, West). • 
Dench, 12. (Outside, West). 

Desmanet de Biesme, Viscount C. . 
Dimech. F. , 


Dufour, J. ?• 

Egypt, His Hiirnncss the Viceroy of 
Enniskillen, Earl of (Cl. i.) . 
Figueiredo, J. J., do . . . % 

Forton, Duponccau, aiTft Co. . 

Fox. J* F. . • . . 

Furse,^T. W. (Outside, West.) 

Garnaud, jun 

Gottl^B. ...... 

Grangemouth Coal Company . 

Greek Government . . . 
GtfssellyT. (Cl. i.) . . . 

Gui slain, 0 

*Hoddan, J. C 

llall; J. and T., and Tennant, J. 

• 

Hammond, K! • . ... . 

Harper and Moore , 
llciligentka] 
lfolstcin, J. 

Hutcliison, John. (CL l) 

Jones, W. 


J. J., and Co. 


JoostenA G. . . . 

Kent, A. (Outside, West.) 
King, T. (Cl. i.) . . • 

(ibert, A. C • 


Lamb r 
Larlvlerc, C. 

Lovelace, The Earl of • . . 

Luff, J 

March, E 

Marches! and Ossoii . . . 

Margo, E. t ^ 

IVJarylnna Soap-stono Company 

Moglia, Domenicf# . . * . 

Monteagle, Lord .... 
jjiogtefiore, Sir M. B. (QI. xxx.) 

Nttttore-H. II. the iiojaiiqf •' 
Nelson, Thomas and J aura (Cl. xxu.1 
NobiK,C*v. . 

Hoe, O 

Pease, J. (Cl. i.) . . * . 

Phillips, C. (Outside, West) . 
Ramsay, G. H. . . . . § ^ 

Regnv, L., and Cff. . V • • 
Rocchigiani, Antonio . • • 


Romoli, L. 

Rowlands, Isaac . . % 

Jloyal DubUn Society • 

Rubeland, Ducal Foundry Inspection 
fit 

Rufford, F. T. . . 

Salt and, Meor . . 

Sealy^J. • • * • 

Sim, W. (a. i.)* # f 


Maxtrie from Maria Island. 

Vases in black marble. 

Marble chimneypiqpe. * * 

Monument in Caed stone. 

Paving in Yorkshire flogs. 

• 

Refractory bricks. 

Tcrra’cotta vaso. # • # 

Collection of manufactured marbles from L&n- • 
a guedoc. * 

Arbroath pavement. • 9 

Columns of Devonshire marble. 

A vase of alabaster.* . 

Polished marbles. 

Crumbles. 

Paving blogks. 

Artificial stones. 

Flre-lficks. 

Cement. , 

Slate cistern. 

New construction of roojHfor a iffllnhouse. 

Maiblc pilaster. * 

Stone carvings. • * • 

Asphaltc pavement. • 

Table-tops of Oriental alabaster. 

Draining tiles. • * 

Marble slabs. , 

Slate billiard-table. j ^ 

Glass and terra-cotta tiles. 

Waterproof artificial stone. 

Ornaments of white terra-cotta. 

Vase. * * # 

'Jfcrra-cotta* • 

Specimens of puzzolano. j 

Carvings in magnesian limestone. 

Marble slabs.* 

Rhomboidul brick). 

Sundry obj^ts in marblo and alabaster, and. 

inllud worlxj\kiefly from Derbyshire. 

A polished stone table. • 

Fire-bricks. 

‘Drmunents in putty slone. 

Terra-cotta mouldings. 

Bust and pedestal in blue Peterhead granite, 
ifhgnivola of Apis lazuli. * , . 

Stone pinnacle. 

Nc\ mode of glazing greenhouses. 

Ornamental carving in stone. 

Two tables of Connemara marble. 

Angers slate. 

Ornamental bricks. 

Brick chimney-shaft. 

Stoneware chemical apparatus. 

Bricks und tilos. » 

Chimneypieces carved In white marble. 

Articles made of soap-stone. /*\ 

Bricks. * ) 

Works in Roman mosaic. , 9 

rri|h statuary marble. 

,Two vases carved out of -sandstone. 

Marble mantelpiece. 

White marblo garden-seats. 

Chimneypiece. 

Marble column. 

•Model of a chandelier in gypsum. , 

Firebricks. • • 

Flower-pots. • • 

^ire-bricks, gas-retorts, and other works )n flr.% 
clay. , « 

Hydraulic cement • 

Works in Roman mosaic. 

InlalA table in scrgliola. • 

Flatc inkstand. 

Pedestals of Irish marble* • * 

garble tabje-tops. 

"Fire-bricks, jSorpelatn bath, Ac! 

Water vasa of fine brlok-olay. * > . 

Birth bricks. 

Graliite pavement. 


» ' , 
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NATION. ( 

No.du 

Catalogue. 

r 

Name of Exhibitor. 

— *t 

• 

■■ 1 ■ 

Upited Kingdom . . 
Belgium .... 
Malta f *. . . 

Sardinia . .r . . 

Wurtemburg , . • 

United Kingdom • . 

Malta . . • . . 

Prussia 

Sweden and Norway 

United Kingdom k * . 

Spun . . .* . * * 

Belgium . • * . 

13 

398 

S 

6$ 

158 

30* 

241 

47 

• rto 

43 

51 

136 

e 

Sinclair, «L (Outside, West) • • . 

Smal-Werpin, A 

Soler, J * . . • 

Spanna, J., and Co 

Staib Wosserot, — 

Stevens, £i. H. (CL xxx.) .... 

Tqpta, S 

Ungerer, C 

Wallis, P. W. P., Elfdahl’s Porphyry 
Works. 

Waun, Thomas Williams .... 

Wright, J. 

Ysasi, M. de ........ 

Zaman and Co. . . .... 

Forss Rookbill pavement. 

Fire-bi^cks. * 

Carvings in stope. « 

Artificial marble. 

Terra-cotta Window. 

Candelabra, table-tops, A o.*in glass mosaic. 
Carvings in stone. r 

Porcelain water-pipes. 

Jasper vase. 

Garden-scat of parrot coaL 

Polished granite headstone. 

C Wine jar (Tinaja). 

Paving-stones. 


^ CLASS XXVIIL 


«. • 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 

# 

w 

Nation. 

' No. in 
Oatalogue. 

Nahe of Exhuutou. 

0 „ Objects Rewabdxo. 

A' - - - 

United States . . • 

KH 

Goodyear, C 

India rubber. 

United Kingdom . • 


Gutta Percha Company, The v . . 

Gutta perqha. 

" «• • ^ j 

Kg 

Mackintosh and Co . . . .’ . • 

' 

India rubber.* 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


France .e t . . 

Canada . . . 

Mauritius . . . 

Russia . . . . 

United Kingdom . 

Switzerland . . 

United Kingdom . 
Prussia . . • 

Canada . 

: r. 

yUnited Kingdom 
Switzerland 
France . • . 

United States . 
Sardinia “'V • 
Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 

Nassau • , 
Spain • . • 

Bahamas . 
Mauritius . f 
Prance • . • 

Spam . . . 

W urtemburg . 
.ustria . . . 

nited Kingdom 

United States . 
Prussia s . . 

United Kingdom 

F.lgiufo . ! 
Switzerland 
Bavaria . * 
Franoe . . . 


-Ha 


jium • 
United States 
United Kingdom 


jlgium 


;r* 

. > 


France . . , 

{tailed Kingdom 




1063 

86 


49 

286 

228 

io 

244 

1X0 

492 

242 

125 

229 

202 

111 

77 

813 

178 

181 

13 

189 

1 

856 
183v 
79 
376 
90 * 

294 
662 
232 
•30!f 
383 
242 
e 77 
1296 
313* 
430 
424 
146 
<236 
414 

% * 
2^15 
**28 


Badin, J. C.%. . 
Bailey, J. . . 

Ealkncld and Co. 
Rardoltsky, T, 
Bn»wr * 


?£imtwi'n And Sons (Cl. xxu.) . • 

nDlaraz, Ambifilse . . . * 


Crummack, E. .< 
D’Heureuse, <?. 
Dunn, W. 


Duprat and Co. 
Engeler, H. J 


M., and Son • • • . 

Esdailes and Mai grave . • c . 

Faessler, J: A. . . c . . . . 

F auvelle-Dclebarrc, — • . . . 

Fenn, J . 4 . . . 

Fino, J 

Focse, G. ........ 

I 7 orster, Thomas 

Frinneby, F. A 

Gcismar, L., and C£» 

G cron a. The Province of .... 

Greig, Misses 

Grey, The Counters 

Grossmann az^l Waguer . < . .0 

Guinurt, J.< 

Haas, P. P. . «. • i . . * . . 

Habcnicht, A 

Hancock, C^(West Ham G’uttaJ’ercha 
Company.) , * , 

Hayward Rubber Company . . . 

Hbltring and Efoffkcn 

floltzapfief aftd Co. (CL vi$ c , . . 

PW'jJf i^) 

Julin, N." . * . . c . t . . . 

t Kehrli Brothers . . . . r A 

Lang, G., Heirs of * 

•Lauren $o£ 

Leunenscbloss, M. .> . . • . . 

L&ncke-HaezO, C. h, . • . ®. . 

Loring, G c 


Feather baskets. 

“ * -U 18. v » 

Straw and shell work. 

Felt jugs. % 

British ivbry. 

Rearl work. 

Straw work. #. t 

Tortoiseshell combs. i 

Straw work. t 
Choir (porcupine quill). 

Cork in sheets. 

Painting brushes. 

Cork * eneer. 

Milk tubs. 

Tortoiseshell combs. 

Comb. 

Brushes. 

Brushes. 

Waterproof cloaks. 

Brushes. 

Carving in ivory and bone. 
Cork fc sheets. 

Cornucopia, flee., of shells. 
Basket ahd wreath of flowers. 
Articles in India rubber. . 
Cork# and bungs. 

Straw plditfci^ 

Ivory combs. 

Articles in gutta percha. 

JndicJnibber shoes. 1 
India-rubber braces. 

Turning in ivory. 

Prepared whalebone. 

Shell cameos. 

Articles curved in wood. 

Toys carved in wood. ' 
Painting and other brushes. 
India-rubber braid. 

Brushes. 


MagGregor, & W. 


The Economical Society of. 

.Marin, J. 

Marshall, Rx 

1 Massue, L, J. t ..•••* • 

Maunder, J. 


W^er pails. * 
Casks. 

Cigar cases. <• 
Spa-wood boxes. 
Dinner mats. 
Ivory o6mbs. 
Turning in ivoiy. 


Ij> 


» # 














Class XXVIH.] JufiY AWARDS— PHIZE MEDAL— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


cxiii 


Nation. 


|oJSC*| 


United States • 
United Kingdom 
Bahamas . . 

France . . . 
Austria . . . 
France • • . 

United States • 
Portugal . . 
United Kingdom 

Austria . . , 
United Kingdom 
China . . . 
United Kingdom 

Belgium . . 
United K ingdo m 

► Austria . . . 

United Kingdom . 
Sweden and Norway 
Austria .... 
France and Algiers 
United Kingdom 
Turkey . . . 

United Kingdom 


Switzerland 
France . . 


United Kingdom . 


France . . . , 

•United States • » 

United Kingdom / 

Franco* .... 
United Kingdom . 

Switzerland . . * 

Belgium .... 
Canada .... 

* France .... 
Tuscany . . . 

United Stales • • 


534 

78 

606* 

350 

680 

j&97 

1120 

144 

58 

684 

164 

"55a 

172 

265 

252 

100 

152 

657 

47 

44 

97 

X 

75 

104 

40 

163 

259 

744 

JL 


77 

115 

786 

38* 

82 

29 

502 

196 

72' 

c A.i 

412 

84 

1377 

35 

431 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Moulton, S. C. ..... , 
Nickqjs, C. t and Co. . . . . 

Nicolts, Miss . . . . . 

Noel, — , sen. 

Puttak, (i. 

Philip, 

Poinsignon, — 

Pratt, Julius, an 1 Co 

Rangel. A. P. • 

Kendall, J 

Rigby, 15. K 

Schwarz, J 

Shaw, C. . p 

Shea, Contain 

Smith, A 

Smith, T 

Somzc-Mahy, 11. 

Staight, J)., and Sons (Ci. xxix.). 
Stixight, T. (Cl. iv.) 

Stcvouson, J. and J, 


and * 

Tam Her, S. 

Taylor, B 

Thescn, N. P • . 

Tomassin, L 

Tmncurt, A. A 

Treloav, T. . 

Turkey, 11. Tl. The Sultan of . . 

Wunsbrnugh, J. 

Westall and Co. (Cl. iv.) . • . 

WWdey and Co. . ... . » . 

Williams, II 

W'irtz, J. ........ 

Wolff-- a 


OBJECTS, REWJ^DED. ’ 
i . 


Inda-rubbcr goods. 

Articles in India rubber. 

Shell work. t • • 

Ivory combs. 

Brushes. s 

Tortoiseshell combs. 

Imitation tortoi&shcll combs. 

Ivory veneer. 

Wiiio cask. 

Straw work. # * # 

Brushes. • 

Vothcr-of-pcarl ornaments. * 
Mechanical sculpture. • » 

Carved coal and pearl. 

Painting brushes. • 

Truck baskets. • 

Fluor brushes. 

Ivory venter. * 

Carved ivory and pearl. % 

Combs. 

Stmv ' flowers. • 

Tower of vegetable ivory. 

Carving iu wood. 

Willow plait. ^ % 

ToftoiscBhcil combs. 

Mats, &c., of cocoa-nut fibre. • 

< ollectiou of horn and ivory. 
’Waterproof cloth in imitation of velvet. 
Manufactures in whaleboue. • 

Mats, &c., of escou-nut fibre. 

Eccentric ivory turning. # . 

Wood curving. ■ 

Ivdry carving. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Bunn, L., and Co. . . 

Burke, W. II. (Cl. iv.) 
Cabirol, J. . . 

Church and Chittenden, 
Cording, J. C. . . . 

Dow, A. .... . 

Fauquier, L. F. . . • 

Uinde, J. G. . • * • 

Hodges, li. K. . . . 

Isler aifilOtto . * . 

Misson, E. ami L. . . 

Nelson and Butters 

Paillette, P 

Pastorelli, I). ... 

Warner, li., and Co. • 


Specimen of India- rubber in the various stages of 
manufactures. 

Tndiu-riiblkr manufactures. % 

Surgical apjNr ^us, ike., in gutta pcrcha. 
•India-rubber shoes. 

Waterproof capes, kc . 

'Brushes. 

Brushes. 

Brushes. 

Jlechnnical application of India-isulioer. 

St^aw work. 

Spw-wood boxes. 

Brooms. . 

Brushes. 4 

Brooms of Indian com straw. 

Brooms. 


- . CLASS XXIX. • 

< . — 2 , J- 

j m 4 COUNCIL MEDAL. ^ * * * 


• * 

Nation. 

• 

No. in 
Catalogue. 

m 

* * Objects Rewarded. 

Franco 

• 

94 

644 

• 

• 

Constantin, J., Marque^ % • . • 

Do Milly, L. A. .« •••••» 

*« . ’ ' 

1 « 

yitfivers, in cambric. • 

Inventing of practical methods of using lime in 

1 the manufacture of stearic candles, and the e«o 
of boruciq acid in tho preparation of wirkB. 

. • — - 



PRip MEDAL. 

* • 

• • 

Brazil ‘ 

Bavaria • . • 4 . • 

United Kingdom • • 

1 

66 

180 

• 1 . 

Ainge and A ldrcd • . » • • 

t » * 

t • 

Feather flowers. 
t iSnuif- boxes ui papier rtache^ 

Fishing tackle^aml archery Weapons and accou* 
^remonts. • * # 

Inncy soaps. 

W ok figures for hair-dressers. 

France • • • • • 

750 

G 

Allanl'and Cla.^o • 

Allix, A. J. . a 



• 

• 

* » 







cxiv 


N at£>n. { 

No. if. 

Spain 

177 

Austria 

M 

United KiTi^dom • . 

27(^ 

Franco * . . , . . 

402 * 

Austria 

G(H5 

France* 

10.V.I ' 

United Kingdom . . 

21 



* a:ii 

Wurtemburg . . * 

V 

• Switzerland . . a . 


U lifted Kingdom . . 

26 

• 

United States . . 

;i6 

Spain t 

2 A 

• 

& 2-16 

France . . . 

4 no 

Not.] ici lands . . . 

70 

United States . 9 . 

r>io 

Belgium .... 

•WUJ 

Portugal . . r . 

422 
to 426 
42S to 

r 

i f nn,&438 

France 

108 

• ‘ a 

imi> 

c 

1144 

— 

121 

Austria ? . . . . 

43 

Sardinia .... 

68 < 

United Kingdom^.* A 

20 

Portugal .... 

417 * 

Fi’unoc 

4.‘)8 

Sardinia . . . . 

83 

Tuscany .*■ . . . 

1 *» 

United Kingdom . . 

10 


24T> 

Spain 

282 

United Kingdom . . 

107 n 

r , 

108 

— 

77 

Hamburg .... 

02 

United Kingdom . . 

191 

France 

i:m 

... 

40a 

United Kingdom . ,. 

80 

Bavaria . * . . 

80 

Prussia . . . . 

s:>8 

India • . 

- 

France 

199 

United Kingdom . 1 

130 1 

Austria 

1 670 

United Kingdom \ . 

74 


25 

Austria . . • . 

071 

France . . A . . 

e * 

492a 

• 

842 # 



815 

m m ^United Kingdom . . 

305a, 

— 

13 

Spain 

281a 

Turkey . • . ' . . 

— 

Austria > . . > . 

(>52 

United Kingdom . . 

320 

Franco^ . . < • . 

*H63‘ 

t Amstria 

075 

United States ! . . 

• 4 

* Wurtcmburg f . . . 

92 

United ‘Kingdom • . 

10 1 

Piy.issia . . . . . 

439 

Aifstria . . . ^ . 

644* 

United Kingdom • . 

131 

« • ' 

‘♦290 

F^tnce . . 

^ 273 

Sweden and Xorway . * 

p 17 

Franco ..... 

1282. 

Uni tod Kingdom • 

* • * 

\ • 


JURY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL* 
—•*- 


[Clabs XXIX. 


Name of ExiniiiTon. 


Alvnrgnnzdfoz, II, . . . . . 

Apollo Stcarine Candle Company 
Archer, T. C f . . 


Arnavon, II. 


Astral li, <4 . • 

A u flier (Widow) ami P. Lcdoux . 
Barclay and Son. (Cl. iv.) . . 

Bari loti, A. D 

liaur Brothers 

Bunt to t T. F 

Buwwcus, L. JF. (Cl. iv.) . . . 


Buzin, Xavier * 
Bert, J. .)., and Co. 


Bon toms 

Brardon, N. D 

Cod well, Pay son, and Co. . . 

Cainpcnlioiidl, C., Van, and Co. 
Custcllar, F 


Caznl ...... 

Chukot, A., sen. 
Charngeid, li. . . 

Chevot, jm i • 

Chioz/.u, C. h,, and Son 
Cinndo, Joseph . . ,*r 

Cleaver, F. S. . . 

Coiinhm, The Nunnery of 
Colettu-l.cAbvrc. .« 
CuinhnjaP. . . 

Confj and Son . . 

Coffun and Sigis 
Cow per, K, . . . 

Cubcro, .1. . . ^ 


Dj^U, M.. and Sens 


Dougins, J. S ,*und Sons 
Duke mid Soil .* . 
Dumortior it inf Co. . 
Duvclloroy, P, 


Edward?, 'I'. 


bichner, C. 

Farina, •!. AI. (opposite the Jiilr 
Place, Cologne). t 
Fust India Company, The lion. . 


OlbECTS BkVAIWEI). 


ih« 


Felix, A. 

Field, J. C. and J. (Cl. iv.) 
Floge, it. ...... 

Foster, Son, and D^icum 
Freeman,. K. (Cl. iv.) . • . 
Friedrich,,!.. . t . . . 

Fiirslonhoff, Kimna « . . 

‘ t 

(■'audet du Fresno . . . 

Celle ami Co. *. *■ . . 

Cibbs, 1). und W. . . . 

GroHMuAth, J 

Ciilierrez de I.ooi(, K. 

Hadji Mihrun Duzoglou 9 
llallerV,.*) . (W alow) and Son- 
Dtincotvg J.'’. . . , - 

llanviu, K. . . # . . . 

Hartmann, L. • . • • .4 . 


Hanoi, I. . . . • . 

‘lledinger/C. • . . , 

Hendrie, K. . . .*• . 

Hoffmann, C.SV. K . 
Ilofrichler, C. . • . 

JloVui.ti, Henry . . • 

H«ll I.Acat Committee . 
[•daillon, Moinier, and Co., 
.Tohtfnsson, \ . . / 

Jumcau, Pyjrre , • .* 

Kendall and Co. . . 


in- 


law 


» 


Preserved fruits. 

Stearic cymdles. 

Collecting and arranging the cubinct of Liverpool 
imports. 

Common and Marseilles soup. 

Meerschaum cigar tubes, ami amber moutli-pi ecus. 
Confectionary. ** 

Wax, stearic," and other candles. 

Taxidermy. 

Confectionary ornaments of gum tragneanth. 
Median icai singing bird. 

Fat acids recovered from waste suds of woollen, 
r silk, and cotton manufactures. 

Fancy soaps. 

Stearic candles, by tlie processes of saponificufton 
and distillation^ 

Mechuiiicul birds. 

Stearic candles. 

Soup. *■* 

Stearic candles. 

Preserved fruits. 


Umbrellas and parasols. 

Flowers iu cambric' 

Umbrellas and parasols. 

Preserved fruits. 

Fancy soaps and floating Boap. 

Walking stacks. 

Toilet soaps. 

Preserved fruits. 

Snuff- boees. 

Taxidermy. 

Soaps, 

Soajis. 

Models for the use of schools. 

Tin oe ten a-r>tta figures. t 

Articles used ift the game of cricket. 

Articles usM in tlie game of cricket. 

Flowers iu wax. 

Toilet soups. • , 

Articles used in tlie game of (jacket. 

Stearic caudles. 

Fans. 

Dressing eases. 

Mechanical toys/ 

Kau-dd*CoJoguc. 1 * 

i i 

Clay figures, representing the various Hindoo 
castes and professions, manufactured in Kish- 
ltugur. 

Fans. 

Stearic acid. 

Amber lor pipes, and pipe tubes and bowls. 
Flowerg in cambric. 

Sper* inceti candles. 

Meerschaum pipe bowls, and cigar tubes. 
ArtificiulHIowcrs and materials. 

4rtifidnl flower leaves. 

Toilet suupi’irnde by the cold-process. 

Common and toilet soaps. ( , 

Artificial essences mid perfumery. 

Threfj terra-cotta figures. 

Amber mouth-pieces for pipes. 

Toys. 4 

Taxidermy. 

Flowers in cambric. 

Meerschaum pipe bowCs; sticks, and umbrella 
band les. t 

Toilet soaps. 

Walking canes. 

Toilet soaps and perfumery. 

Manufactures in amber. 

Ch&i p snuff borfes. 

1J ol low 1 * metallic frames for umbrellas. 

Hull importsr 

Stearic candles. 4 • 

Stuaric*candles. , 

Dolls’ dresses. 

Toilet soaps. 



Class XXIX.] JUflY AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL— HONOURABLE MENTION*. ’ 
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• 1 

Nation. • 

No. in . 
Catalogue 

• 

ip 

Name op E^thiutor. 

Austria 

653 

Kictaibl, F 

United Kingdom . . 

8 

Knigl*t, John 

France* 

564 « 

Laurent, «F •. . . . 



1205 

Lefort, son 

^ 

908 

fceistner, y. L 

United Kingdom . . 

174 

Little, (Lj nnd Co 

United States . . 

• 7 

Louderbnck, M. .1 

United Kingdom . . 

125 

j Lumsden, Miss J. (Cl. xxx.) . . . 

Prussia 

425 

| Martin, M. C. • 

France 

j 1346 

Masse, Tribouillet, and Co. . . . 

Russia 

305 

Mutiscn, A., and Co 

France 

1658 

Mcrcicr, C. V* . . • 

Hamburg .... 

.86 

Meyer, 14. C , jun 

11 lifted Kingdom . . 

140 

Movers, 15 

— 

2* 

Miller, T. J. (Cl. iv.) 

France 

i 929 

Millinu. pm. . * 

Austria . * .* 1# . 

40 

Milly Stearin Candle Company . . 

• 

United Kingdom . . 

70 

M intern, J., 11. 11., Elizabeth and 
Bchcc.cn. 



122 

M omnium, A • . . 

— 

224 

Monlamiri, N. (Cl. xxx.) .... 

— 

306 

M or! n ml, J., and Son 

Prussia 

262 

Motnrd* A. . . •• 

United Kingdom . . 

150 

Muir, P 

Turkey 

— 

Nniiri KflWuli 

France 


<>gk*r. J. L. M. . . . .| . . 

United Kingdom . . 

1T.I 

# Ogb*hy, Gins., and Co. .... 

France 

1374 

Oudnrd, L., Son, and lloucherot . . 

Prussia 

263 

l*ulis,«A % . 

United Kingdom . . 

• T) 

Paris Chocolate Company (Cl. m.) . 

France 

052 

Perrot, Petit, and Co 

— 

056 

Philippe nnd Cnnnud 

Russia 

307 | 

i Pitausier • . .• 

France . . . *. . 

1678 

Diver, L. T •. 

AVurtembiirg . . 

* 107 j 

^ Ploiicquet, II 

Price’s Patent Caudle C'oinpnii) (Cl.* 

IV.) 

(luiinonne, C^ and .1 

United Kingdom . . 

83 : 

j 

Belgium. .... 

431 ; 

.United Kingdom . 

66 

Randolph, \\ ilhelminn a . . . . 

AVurtemlmrg . . . 

08 

Rock and (irnner J 

France > 

092 

Rcklel and Sons 

India. ' 

- 

Boyle, J. F 

ft 

Spain . . . . f . 

• 

St. Pelnyo (Ovieilo), Tlie Nunnery of 
S:mgstct,*AV., and •!.* ...... 

United Kingdom . 

1*6 

Portugal • 

- 

Santa Clara (Fftnehal), The Nunnery 
of 

Surra, 11.. jun. ...*... 

Prussia 

255 

— 

503 

Schulz, C 

United Kingdom . . 

280 1 

Smith, W. f and A 

Prussia 

265 1 

SdMkc, C. 

United Kingdom . . 

126 1 

Spurin, R, C 

252 1 

Stniglit^l)., anil Sons . . . a% . 

Russia 

36 4 ■' 

Slier, 1 1 < • \ 

Sardinia .... 

80 ! 

Jitrnuss, .1 

United Kingdom . . 

63 1 

S(ri inland, Maria ....... 

Sugdeu, Burras, find Co. • , . . . 

, 

62 I 

» 

5 j 

Taylor rfhd S<gi 

Sj'djMor, IJ. P., and W. C. . . . . 

United States . . . 

202 

France .*.... 

ooa | 

Tilmnn . . 

Belgium .... 

434 1 

Touchc-Gilles, E. . , t % . ... 

Tunis ..... 

53 to 57 I 

Tunis, Tli’o Hey of . .• ’ . . . r 

Turkey 

- 1 

Turkey, 11 is Highness the tyltan of. 

Prussia 

20 

Wrtl,‘l? . . . 

United Kingdom . . 

4 

AVilliams, J., and Son . • . . . 

Prussia 

204 

AVi uteri eld, .1. A, » 

Afairtomburg . . . 

* 82 

AVittich, Kemmei, and Co* > . % 

United Kingdom . . 

9 106 

AVotbers|)OOii, .1 JamLCo. . . . 

Prussia 

25() 

AVumler, L 

Austria 

687 

Zeitler, J. ■ •••* • , • • 


OlUECT* REWARDED. ’ 

• . 


Automaton toys. 

Soups. 

Dressing and ornamental cases. • 

Materials for flowers. 

Perfumery. * 

Fislpng tackle. 

Preserved fieaclibs. • 

Flowers, in wax. 

Eau-de-Cologne, and Melissa water. 

Stearic candles, by ^h<> process of distillation } and 
fat acids recovered €rom wjste lyes. • 

Sicnric candles. 

Tortoiseshell nnd horn snufF-botos. 

'Walking canes. 

Collection of sticks? % 

Largo block of refined spcnnacetifnnd specimens 
t# illustrate the process of spermaceti refining. 
Mnixoi 1 lesion p. * 

Stearic caudles, by the processes of saponification 
nnd distillation. 

Flowers in xwix. , 

Dobs. 

Figures illustrative of jTqjdcinHife. 

Umbrellas and parasols. 

Stearic candles, by the processes of cnponificatioV.* 
nnd disti Util ion. * 

Archery weapons, &r. 

Amber month-pieces for pipes. • * 

Fancy and common soaps. 

Stearic, sperm, and composition .candles. 

Preserved fruits. * 

Tallow, oil, and palm soap. 

Choco|jptc and syrups. 

Flowers, ih cambric. * • 

Reserved fruits. * 

j Stearic candles. % • 

I Toilet soaps and perfumery'. 

I Taxidermy. • 

j Jmenfiou of improved methods of distilling fatty 
| bodies, rind for candles made of distilled fat. % 

I Siein-ic caudfe:.* 

Flowers of mulyed feathers. 

Toy h. 

V reserved fruits. 

(Collection of animal, vegetable, and mineral sub- 
stances. B # 

"reserved fjrtufs. • 

A^iaca umbrellas. 

Feather flowers. 

.Soaps. 

Walking-sticks. 

Scotch snuff-boxes. 

Tin toys. • • 

Toy*. • 

Manufactures from ChcvcrtonAs artificial ivory. 
Soaps. 

Pipes* 

Flowers, in wax. 


flowers, in cambric. 
So* 


'aps and perfumery. 

|» Toilet soap. 

Flowers, in cambric. 

Toilet and olive-oil soaps. 

Distilled perfumed waters (various). 

Collection of pipes, soap, candles, & confectionary. 
Preserved fruits. • 

Toilet ami confmon soaps. * 

I Manufactures in abiber. 

(•Carved ivory toyB and cane handles, • 
Lozenges aijd tsnnlils made by steam machinery. 
Soaps. t * 

Pipcjbowls of Massa. # , 


♦HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

• United Kingdom 


664 

60 

403 

36 


Alba, S. . • ■ • 

Asprey; C. . . . 

Auberf and Noql . 
Austin, O. . . , • 


Amber cigar mputiwpicees. 
D»aks. • * 

iuarnflehino and otlicr liqueur*. 
lYisn bog-yew dressing-cases. 


JUHY AWARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION. 


[Class XXIX. 


Nation. 


No. >.i 
Catalogue. 


Name of Exhibitor. 


O&TECTB B*U ARDBD. 


France . . . 

Austria . . . 
Franco / . 

United Kingdom 


Franco . • . 

United! Kingdom 
South Australia 
Austria . . . 

Frankfort-on-thc-] 
► United Kingdom 
Franco . . . 


Spain . . . 

Uni ted, Kingdom 
France . • v. 


United Kingdom r • 


Prussia . . H 

Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 


Froncfo . . . 

United .Kingdom 


France 

<3 rand Duchy of .1 least! 
United Kingdom . • 


United Kingdom 
Austria . .« . 

United Kingdom 
Canada . ' , t . 
Denmark . . 

United Kingdom 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Prussia . . . 

United Kingdom 
Spain * . . 

Austria . a • 
Nassau . ; t 

Austria . , ' . 

France • . • 

Austria . . . 

United Kingdom 
Franco . . . 

United Kingdom 
Tuscany. . . 


Sardinia • • . 

AVurtemburg . 
Frussia . • • 

Portugal • •( 
Turkey • . . 

India 1 • • • 

]<uasia . • . 

•United Kingdom 


Prusaia . . • • 

France . • . 

Tuscany *■ . . . 
AVurtemburg • . 

Cape of Good llcpo 
Uuited Kingdom • 
Prussia .... 
Nassau . . . . 
Hamburg • ^ • 
United Kingdom • 


Bngrd . > 

Beisicgcl, P 

Bleuze, H 

Boss, J . A 

Bouchefc, A 

Breteau, <T 

Bmn, C 

Burford, AV. H 

Biirger, Josefa 

Busch, P. A 

Chisholmc, Emma .... 

Delacretuz and Fourcade • . 

Delago-Montignac, F. . * . . 

Dc Loon y liico, E. • • • 

Dixon, G. ...... 

Donnouud and Co. • • . 

Ducrot am. Petit . . . . ‘ 

Duvaeril, Sons, and Co. . . 

Edo and Co 

Ewart, Henrietta .... 
Farina, Jean Marie (Cologne, 
Salter’s Hall Court, London). 
Farina, John Maria (Cologne) 

Farina, J. JH 

Parlour, C 

Farlovv, J. K 

Fiolot, Louis 

Fisher, Joseph . . . ■ . . 

Fisher, T. AV., and Co. . . 

•Florimond 

Frank, J. G 

Cutti, A. and G 

Gird, J. . ■ 

GordonpC. ...... 

Gruiihnt, J., jun 

I fato, \V. R. n 

Henderson, -- 

I lolmblud, L. P. \ . . . 

, Jbffcries, I 

Jo^es, J. 

London and Co 

■^angdale, E. F 

Lipp, Van F. 

Lux Brothers , . ’ . . . • 

Makepeace, Eliza (Cl. xxx.) . 
Mata Aguilera, J. ... 
¥«olzor, D. ^ . . : . . 

MulJenhach rnd Tliewald • • 

Muller, C. At, unit (Jo. . . . 

Paroissicnj'A. ...... 

Purtsch, A., jun 

Pears, A. and F 

Poisat ( Uncle) and Co. • . 

llimmei, E 

Koraoli, L 

llossi and Rchiapparpli . . • 

Kntli, AV., jun. . . . • . • 

Koy,..\V. Von . ( ... 

Kussel, Yiucento . ^ ... 

Said Aga . • « 

1 Sninte and Ok (Kozipore) . . 

Sapclkin, Y. . j . . . 

* Schooling, II. . , . • . 

StrudwiMc, T. . . . . *.« 

Tesslcr, C. L. . t . . . I 

Thollon . • . . 4 . 

Tohti, L. . . ‘. ( 

Trdglon T ,G£ , ‘ . . . . * .' 

Volstoecr, f . T. . i . • . . 


Weatherloy, H.VCS. in 
'Wigdor, M. . . . . 

AVingcndcr Brothers . 
Wfibke, Ha . •. . < 

Yiydlcy afld Statham 1 . 


Canes of rams' horn. 

Amber fnr pipes, and pipe tubes. 

Toilc6 soaps - * 

Improvement in umbrella frames. 

Toy?. * 

Flowers, in cambric. 

Mould tallow candles. 

Soap. 

Artmcal flowers. 

Cognac oil. 

Flowers, in’ wax. 

Stearic ucid and stearic candles. 

Fishing lines. 

Soup Vhade by tho cold-process. 

Composite and mould tallow candles, also soap; 
Stearic acid and stearic candles. 

Fans. 

Clay pipe. 

Perfumery. 

Flowers, in wax. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

Eau-de-Cologne. 

Fishing tackle. 

Fishing tackle. 

CIHy pipes. 

Flowers, in cambric. 

Perfumery. 

Flowers, in cambric. 

Walking canes. 

Materials for flowers. 

Castile s6ap. 

Taxidermy. 

ripe. 

Stearic and composite candle*. 

(May pipes. 

Stearic camlk-s. 

Tennis racquet^ j 
Fishing tackle. 

Aromatic vinegar. 

Artificial essences. 

Dusscldorf water. _ * 

Meerschaum and other pipe*. * 

Flowers, in w^x. 

Model ot a bull-fight. 

Toilet soap. , 

Clay tobacco-pipes. 

Toys.® • * 

Artificial leaves. * 

Clay pipes- 
Transparent soap. 

Stearic acid. 

Perfumery. 

Carved pipe-stick. 

Stearic, candles; oleic-acid soap. 
ConfGbtiounry. 

Cabinet of amber. 

Artificial orange-tree. 

Ambe^ month-pieces for pipe*. 

Stearic candles. 

AVax cnudleV. V. 

Confectionary. * 

Dressing cases. 

Ambtf*. 

Artificial essences. 

Canes. *■ 

Confectioners’ sugar ornaments. 

Preserved fruits. 

Confectionary. * 

Umbrella and parasol sticks. 

Clay tobacco-pipes. 


Clay tobacco-pipes. 
Toilet soaps. 







Class XXX.] 


JUTtY AWARDS— COUNCIL AND PRIZE MEDALS. 

•* 

. , CLASS XXX. 


cxvu 


COUNCIL MEDAL. 


• 

Nation. 

No. in # 
Catalogue. 

TSame of Exuiraroit. 

m. 

• 

Franco 

•* 

• 

Gobelins "and Beauvais Tapestry, 
Government Manufactory of. 
(Joint Modal jrith Cl. xix.) 

Prussia 

279 

Kis*, A 

United Kingdom . . 

76 

Marochctti, Baron (Outside, West.). 

France 

1407 

Pradicr, J. 

United Kingdom • . 

• 

103 

Wyatt, 'yie late Richard J.* (Main 
Avenue, East). 


Objects Rewahd^d. 


Ori^nality 9 and beauty of design of the different 
specimens exhibited for furniture, and the 
extraordinary excellence of execution of most 
of the productions cxhfcited. 

The Amazon, cast ih %inc add bronzed. 

Richard Cceur de Lion, in plifetcr. 
rtirync, in marble. . 

G tycera, in marble. 


fttlZE medal. 


United Kingdom 1 


Home 

France 


Austria 

Prussia 

France 

Saxony 

Koine 


France . . • 

United Kingdom 


Franco 


United Kingdom 
■Franco . . . 


United Kingdom 

France • . . 

Prussia . . . 

Fiance • . • 

United Kingdom 
France . . • 

Prussia . • . 

United Kingdom 

Austria . • • 


Belgium 
France . • 

Bavaria . . 

Austria . .. 
Belgium. • 


France • . . 

II iiitoib Kingdom 


France . • . 

UAited Kingdom 


France . • • 

United Kingdom 
Denmark • . 

United Kingdom 
, Bavaria • • . 


274 
6 & 7 

f 28 & 53 

W 

1369 
& 5)7 
55 
737 

785 
1369 
170 
» 23 

1140 

124 


729 

1709 

1500 

80 

45 

10 

818 

13§9 

273 

1309 
& 90 
241 
1215 
281 

47 & 19 

710 

405 

1235 

91 

711 
46fr 
450 
231 

95 


4369 

64 

• 

532 

14 

71 

271 

1369 

81 

39 

54 

86 


Appel, R 

liaily, E. 11. (South Transept) . . 

a 

Boll, John rNorth Transept, Main 
Avenue, West). 

Beuzoni, Gio. Maria, ..... 
Bernnger, A#itoine (Main Avenue, 
East). • 

Berrus Brothers ...... 

Bert ini, G . 

■Bocsche, J. C. . . 

Bonnet .......... 

Bueker, 11 . 

Cnstclliui, KatheUe, lloyal Munufnc- 
. lor}’ at St. Peters. 

Che beaux, J 

Clever toil, B. «. 

]»n<>rgi-t, C. E , 

CuthiH, A 

Cornier, A. . • 

Day and Son^Finc Arts Court) . . 

Debay, Auguste . . . . « 

Debny, Joan (Main Avenue East) . 
Designs, Government Head School of 
(Fine Arts Court). • 

Dovers, J. 

Dicterl<kJ. 

Drake, Professor F. . . . . 

Ducluzeau, A., Madame, (Main 
Avctiuc, East). 

Essex, VY 

Etex, A. . • ' 

Fischer, K 

Foley, . J. 11. (North 
Sc’ulphu*c Court). 

Fraccaroli, lnuoccnzo . 


Truiise]»t— 


Fraikin, C. A. . • . . ,. • . . 

Fra! in 

JPuahs, J. N. fon • % • . . % . 

rCiaTli, Antonio . 

Geels, G.. ■ . • • • ■ • . 

Geerts, C. 

Gercnte,^V. ...... . . 

Grantlmm, John, Secrctaiy Liver- 
pool Local Committees (Main Ave- 
nue West). % 

Uamon 4 • i 

liuuhart, M. and N. (Fine Arts 

Court), • 

Hardman, J., and Co. (Cl. xxvi.) . 
Hogan, J. (Sculpture Court) . * . . 

lluVlmandci and W’alfcm (Fine A^ts 
» Court). # • 

Jacobber . . . C . . - 

J^cotot, Madame . • • • 

Jennings, B. (Sculpture Cyurt) 

Jerichap, J. A *•» 

J one*, Owen (Fiuo Arts Ourj) 
Kellner, S. . . 


Anastatic printing. m 

A youth resting after the Chase, and a Nymph 
preparing for the Bat h, in plast er. 

Statue of Lord Falklnnc^^dpWhiyer, in bronzo. 

Statue, in marble, of Gratitude. • • • 

Head, on porceluiu; and Portrait of XVinco 
Albert, in china. 

Designs for shawls. » * 

Painted window representing Dante and some of 
his ideas. 

Fountains ; model of Magdeburg Cathedral. 
St.elohn, in enamel. 

Painting on porcelain. 

Copy, Tn mosaic, of medallion of (onifacc II., 
also of Hf&d of John the Baptist. 

1 * 'signs for cotton print and calico. » 

The Theseus, as exemplifying the deduction by 
machinery #f statues. 

Designs unci wnrKfe in ornament. 

Works cxci-ftilifYing reduction of sculpture. 

SIlU.l llc 8 ig.ll, * 

Chromolithograph}' and lithography united: 

The “Premier Uerccau,” in marlde. 

*>cath of the Stag, in bronze. 

Designs. 

itply Family, lava. * t •. 

Panting on china, in flic Sevros manufactory. 
Cast, in plaster, of part of pedestal to monument 
of Frederic William III. of Prussia. 

Painting of Holy Family, and of Her Majesty, 
on china. 

Collection of enamel paintings. 

Various work* of sculpture in plaster and marble 
Medals. • 

Youth at a Stream ; and Inc* and Bacchus, in 
plaster. 

Statu A*, in marble, of A clii’fes wounded, and 
David swinging the Stone. A 
Psyche carrying off Cupid, in plfttcr. t 

*1 friup of eagles, *ru bronze. • 

L Fresco, exhibited by J. Muhr. 

Statue iu marble, Susannah. 

A lion in Love, iit plaster. 

Carving in oak. 

Stained glas 9 . 

* Model of Liverpool. m 

« * * • 

• • - • 

1 LmiraelleTl casket. * * 

Chromolithography. 

.Painted glass window. % 

Drunken faun, insplostcr. • % 

Ghromolithography. ^ 

Paintings of flowers, on china. 

Head of Ivirphuel. « , 

Statue of Cupit^ in marble. * 9 

Gump, in plaster, hunter and^antiffer. 0 

C ffromo li tho gr aphy , * 

G lnlis painting of window in St. Lorenz Church, 
N iiniberg. , 





cxvm 


JURY AWARDS -PRIZE MEDAL— HONOURABLE MENTION, [Class XXX. 


X AVION. 


Russia . 

Franco . 


Austria '. . - 

United Kingdom 

Belgium. . . 

Austria . . • 


United Kingdom 


Prussia 


Bavaria . . . 

QTnited Kingdom 


Austria . • . 

United Kingdom 


Tuscany. • 
Denmark . . 

United Kingdom 
France • . . 


United Kingdom 
Franco . • > 

United Kingdom 


Oldenburg . .» 

United Kingdom 

France . . / 

United Kingdom 



United Kingdom ( 
France • . , 


United Kingdom 
Borne . . . 

United Kingdom 


France . • . 

United* Kingdom 
Austria . . . 

Spain . . . , 

United States . 
France . . . 

Saxony . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

United Kingdom 
France . . . 

United Kingdom 
'France . . 

Belgium. . . 


Prussia . . 

United Kingdom 


m 

291 

iaqo 

573 


n 

18 


& 24 
32.1 
i5 
74(i 
271a 
522 
1411) 
185 
353 
1089 
221 
, .1309 
2U 
374 
401 

713 

5G & 58 

450* 

302 

89 

00 & 81 

300 

307 4 

92 

30 

289 


Komi 1 off; N. . 

Laroche, E . . 

Laurent, Madame Paulin# . . . 

Lawlor, J. (Sculpture Court) . . . 

Lechesne, Auguste (Main Avenue, 
East). < 

Lctaerclcr, It. J 

Lequesne, E. L. (Main Avenue, 
East). 

Leighton, John, jun. (CL. xvn.) . . 

Macdonald, Lawrence 

MacdoweU, P. (South Transept). . 

Marcchal and Guy non 

Marshall, W. C. (Sculpture Court) . 

Monti, Kaflielle 

Perez and' Co, 

Poxrcrs, LJiram 

Ramus, J. M 

ltietschel, Ernst. . . . . . ' . 

Rogers, AV. G , . 

Koucou, *1 

Snlfer, S. (Cl. vn.) ...... 

Sclult 

Sharp, T. (Sculpture Court) . . . 

Silbcrmami, (i 

Siinonis Eugene. » 

Strnzza, Giovanni ...... 

Tlirupp, F. (Sculpture/ CJourt) , . . 

Tuctlinokx, Joseph. . . . ’. . 
A'ieunu, Iniperial Printing Oflice of. 

AVallis/T. AU. (Fine Arts Court) . 
AVfJson, thciluto M. L. (Sculpture 
Court— Main. A venue, AVcst). • 

AYinrkclmavinjind tons . . • . 

Wolff, Albert 

Wjjstlich, O. • 

AA^yatt, M, Digby (Fine Arts Court). 
Al yon, L. tk ....... . 


Objects Rewarded. 


Painting on porcelain. 

Designator shawls, bareges, muslins, Secr. 

Threfe enamels on copper. 

Marble statue of a bather. 

Tw<? casts in plaster, child protected from a 
snake by a dog. 

Lithography und chromolithograph}'. 

Dancing Faun, in bronze. 

Variety of designs. 

Iconic statue, in marble. 

Cupid, in marble, and Eve, in plaster ; girl at 
* prayer, in marble. 

Painting on glass. 

Sabrina, in marble. 

Marble statue of Eve. 

Inlaid wood table. 

Statue of the Greek slave, in marble. 

Group in marble, Cephalus and Pfocris. 

Plaster group 14 La Piotn” ; bas-reliefs, in marble. 
Cradle, curved in Turkey boxwood. 

Inlaid work. 

Model of St. Nicholas Clurcli, Hamburg. 
Painting on a vase. 

Statue, in marble, <)f boy and lizard. 

< 1 h r < »mot ypogrn pi iy . 

Piaster stutue of Godfrey de Bouillon, and other 
works. 

Marble statue of Ishmacl. 

Boy uml butterfly, and Arethusa, both in mar- 
ble. 

Marble statue of Giotto. 

“Paradisus Vindobnnensis,” in chromolithogra- 
ph- 

Carvings in wood. 

Statue of J. Biaxmnn, in marblo; and Eldon mid 
Stowell group, also in marble. 

Colours andaithographic print*. 

Marble group, ■nnoccnce. 

Portrait of (Charles IX., on china. 

Good taste' in designs generally, 
pedals and lnedullion portraits of the Royal 
children. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


France • • . 

Tuscany. . . 
United Kingdom .c 


309 

10 


10 


• 0J6 
115 
54 
249 
78 
38 
235 
04 
1554 

2 

72 

K) 

1 

60 
246 
t 451 
10 


460 
1 63 
*10 


* 


Afingcr, I. Uernhfcrd . • . %. . 

AIM ridge, 4 AV. (Govenment 'Head 
School * of Design)— (Fine Arts 
Court). 

Ashworth, Susan (Government Head 
School of Design) — (Fine Arts 
- Court). 

Bagatti-\ r alsecchi, Pietro .... 
Baxter, G. . . a • • . • * • 

Bchnes, W. (Sculpture Court) . . 

Bcll w W. C. . . 

ltigotti, L. . . . i . . . . * 

Bisson, II. AV. . . 

Bone, Tl. P.. 

Bounassicux, — 

Boyer, V. 1\, and his artist, Marictte 
uc Chassague. 

Brad lev, — (Cl. xw.) 

Braun, C. 

Carter, J. ((government Head School 
* of Desv^i) - (Fine Arts Court). 

CnsaabOfflit 9. II. t 

Chance Brothers and Cot (Cl. xxiv.) 

^Chesters, S t .( 

Clesiuger, T 

Collins, Florence (Gov<*rament Head 
jjtohool bf Design) — (Fino ^Arts 

Conlier^C 

CoRtoli,*A. * . . 

Cattingfrant, Nt J. (Alain Avenue 
West). t «. 

Cuthbert, Jj^S. (Govenfmcnt Head 
School of Design)— (Fine Arts 
Court). <# . 


Medallions. 

Designs. 

Designs. 


Painting on glass. 

Oil-colpur picture printing. 

Marble statue df a startled nymph. 
Enamel paint jpg. 

Ivory carving. 

Orestes, in marble, and other sculptures. 
Enamel painting on gold. 

Cupid cutting If his wings, in bronze. 
Painting on china, after LI* Vcrnct. 

Paiutjng of ducks, on china. 

Designs in calico. 

Designs. 

Model of Heidelberg Castle. 

Painted church windows. 

I Enamel painting on porcelain. 

A bacchante. 

Designs. 


Head of a Negro, in bronze. 
Marble ‘statue of a dying gladiator. 
Spandril for Hereford cathedral. 

V 

Designs 


Cuasb XXX.] JUltf AW ARDS— HONOURABLE MENTION— MONEY AWARD*. \ 
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Nation. 


. No. In 
^Catalogue, 
JU 


Russia . . . 

France •• . • 
United Kingdom 


Tuscany. . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Belgium . . 
Prussia • • • 

Bavaria . . . 


United Kingdom 
Belgium . . 

United Kingdom 


Piussiu . . . ! 

i 1 rand Duchy of 1 1 esse 
United Kingdom . 


Belgium . . . 

Denmark . . 

United Kingdom 

France . . . 

Bavaria . . . 

Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
France . . . 

Ausiria • . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 
Prussia • . 

Frunco . . . 

Tuscany . . 

Austria . .• . 

United Kingdom 
France *. . . 


Prussia . . . 

France . . . 

United Kingdom 


> Koine . . . 

Austria . • . 

Homo . . . 

United Kingdom 


• 

Spain .... 
Russia , . . , 

United Kingdom . .*1 

• 

France .... 
United Kingdom • 

Wurtemburg . . 

United Kingdom . 
Saxony • • • 

United Kingdom • 


362 

820 

90 

51 

140 

• 

15 

110 

228 

83 

451 

166 

A3 

85 

244 

411 

197 

237 

772 

75 

63 

67 

10 


461 

447 

34 

10 

295 
89 
258 
9 300 
565 
716 
638 
98a 
292 
625 
108 
615 

65 

1660 

286 

3-#T 
« 10 

22 

722 

24 

10 


2 

28 
13, 59, 
& 79 
34 

266* 

328 

10 

75 

1504a 
• 77 
-97 
*108 
73 
177 
21 


NAme or Exhibitor. 


Drcger, F 

Didier„F . . . 

Duuhill, Thomas (Cl. vir.J %, . . 

I^ippa, B.J3. (Cl. xxvii.). . . . 
Kckelmanu and W us tilth (Cl. xxiu.) 

(Main Avenue West). 

Engel, J. (South Transept) . . . 

Freccia, P. . » 

Galimard, N. A 

Cassf S. M. and D. (Cl. xxm.) . . 

Geefs, J. ........ . 

Griinthal ....... , . . 

Hagen, Maohael 

llanfstangeLF 

Harris, J 

Hart, L. J. . 

Harvey, J. K. (Cl. xix.) .... 

Jlaslcin, J 

llenneberg, F. E., and Co. ... 

I ley I, C. W. 

Holland and Son (Cl. xxiv.) . • . 

llowe, J. G. (Cl. xxiv.) . . . 

Ireland, Edwin, (Government Head 
School of Design)— (Fine Arts 
Court.) * 

Juquct, Jos. # 

Jehottc, Constant • 

Klingsey, C. G 

KycL J* (Government Head School 
- of Design)— (Fine Arts Court) 

Dautz. L * . . . . 

Lccb, i a , 

Lecinaun, J 

I mens, 11. C 

I# isson, A 

Marchesi, IA . . • 

M«ynicr, - - 

Aliller, F. M. (Main Avenue. East.) 
%Ioller, ('. . . . . . . . 

Nuzfc and Co 

Nencini, Pro£ If. ..... . 

Nigg, — . (Imperial Porqplain Manu- 
factory, Vienna.) • 

O’Connor. M. and A. (Cl. xxiv.) 
rascal, Michel ....... 

• 

’PfeufTer, C 

Picard, £#..., * 

ltau lings, J. •(Government fllcad 
School of Design) —(Fine Arts 
Court.) • 

Kocehigiani, Antonio ..*... 

Sangiorgio, A. 

Saulini, Th< 


muuiiij xiiuiiiho •••••. 

Slocombc, C. P. (Government Head 
School of Design)— (Fine Arts 
Court. 7 # • 

•Stephens, E. B. (North Transept.) . 
Stuart, W. (Cl. vii.) . . . /• 

Theed, W. (Sculpfcre Court.) . . 

JThftiiy croft, f.andMaj^y. (Sculpture 
" Court.) 

Toledo, The Royal Ordnanco of . # 

Tolstoy, Count . . . . * 

Town, A. (Government He%d School 
of Design)— (Fine Arts Court.) 
Trucfitt, G. (Fine Arts tkeirt.) . . 

Turgan, Madame^ 

Underwood, T. (Fine Arts£ugrt.) • 
Vechte, A. (Cl. xftmj .... 

Wagner, T. . V . m 

Wailes, W. (CL xxiv.) . . . # . . 

Walther, G. ......... 

Weckes, 11. (Soi^h TAnsept.) . * . 

! • « 


Objects Rewab^; 


•ED. « 


Chrdln oli thography. 

Design for shawls. 

Model of a metropolitan cattle mafk$t, with 
abattoir. • . 

Designs burnt on tiles. # 

Port mi its on china ; Her Majesty and the Prince 
of Wales, cuid Prince Albert. • 

Group of Amazons. 

Marble statue of Psyche. 

Designs for stained glass. « 

Silver guuntlet niello bracelet^ 

Poster statue, The Faithful Messenger. 

Berlin wool designs. * . 

Goblet of ivory. 

Gal venography, • * 

Imitation of ancient typography. • 

Medals. 

Designs foipcarpets. * 

Enamel paintings. , 

Painting on porcelain. 

Goblet of curved ivory. • 

Stained gtass, Life of Christ 

Imitation of ancient paintcf^inilpw glass. 

Designs. # % 


Cupid disarmed, plaster. 

Bronze medals. 

Ivory casket. • ~ 

Designs. • 

• • • 

Ivon' carved vase: 

Maflile statue. Girl carrying a nest of Cupids. 
Nuremberg Fountain, in wood. 

Carvings in ivory. 9 » 

Pointed glnes. * 

Statue in marble, Eurydice. % * 

Designs for shawls. 

Tho Orphans, "in garble. 

Two groups, in bronze. 

Designs for cotton prints. % 

Marble statu? of Bacchus. 

Flower-piece, und lloly Family, on china. • 

Painted glass. 

Model, in marble, of a Friar presenting the 
JUrucifix to Twp Children. 

Audit In. * . ' 

1>c|igus for woollen, cotton, and other printing. 
Designs. 


Mosaic — Temple of Pcrstum. 

Bust of the poet V. Monti. 

Shell cameos.* • • 

Designs. • 

« 

Plastef group, Deer-stelker anrf Dog. 
Limestone : model of Plymouth Bntak water. 
Sculptures, in oiarblc and plasten • 

4 * * 

•Royal Children, in plaster. 

Inbud arms. 

Medals. 

Designs. 

Design of iron*tomb. • 

Painting pn porcelains 
•New process of lithography. 

Designs for^ilver works. 4 

Statue in marble, Magdalen. • 

JPalpted glass for Turk Cathedral. 

Enamel painting %n china. 

A Sleeping Child and Dog. 


MONET AWARD. 



J Model of Magdeburg Cathedral, £3C. 
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LIST OF AWARDS— LADIES' JURY.' 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


No. m 

Catalogue. 


Name or Exhibitor. 


Oarers Rewarded. 


Class XII 
Glass XIX. 


United Kingdom 
Sweden ... I 
United Kingdom 


Sweden • • • 
United Kingdom 


Sweden . • • 
•■oiilJSfjt Kingdom 

■ 4 | 

Sweden • • • 
United Kingdom 


a »» 
Class 


Tetley, Mrs. • • 
Alner, Anna • • 
Braysnaw, J. , . 
Bridges. W. . . . 
GoofcW. * • . 

aster. : 

Davies, >lis. . . . 
Bills, Sophia A. * 
- FancOun, Catherine 
FHidrer, &"n . , 

H e ro in, Sophie 9 , 

Hanttreet E. and Q, 
Hayes, . . 

Jiifl and go. . % . 

Horn, Mrs 


' Ki$g, Mips . . 

Lambert, .Elizabeth 
Llndgp4n, Constance 

% * *i 

Pan, Captain -• . 

Robinson, I(Jisb . . 

Koome, Ann . . 

Shkhlhahi, Harriet • 
3toke»,& I \ . . 

Kurftvy, Marty • • 
.hutbeiutnu, Janet , 


Taw ton, Mary . 
\fco\ers, Lctffcia 


Yokes, ]£ . . . 

Waii^ Anne . . 

Whitney. N. . . + . 

t Woolcock, gatherjne 
Liiiklater, «tyromtyh 
Solomon, Sarah . , . 
Standon, Ann , . 

ToUet, G. 


Quilt. 

Portrait of Queen Victoria. 

Mosaic needlework. 

Last .Supper. 

Table-cover. 

Sofia pillow. 

Tasso's return. 

Chess-board. 

Tatting. 

Quilt. 

FJras of all nations 
Embroidered needlework. 

Peter the Hermit. , 

Pictures of seed. 

Tlntprn Abbey, 
ranbroidery. , 

Mediaeval embroidery. 

Embroidery. 

Portraits of King Oscar and Duke of Welling- 
ton (in silk). 

Embroideries by a Spanish lady residing in 
Madeira. 

Grout) of flowers. 

York Cathedral. 

Lace scari. 

Embroidery. 

Table-cover. 

Table-cover. 

Child's cjoak. 

Articles manufactured from the fibres of plan ta 
And Htwers (with Specirl Approbation). 
Table-cover. 

Giant's Causeway. 

Embroidered aprons, 
ficr&n. 

Shetland knitting. 1 

Ba&riress. 

Quilt. 

Articles mode of feathers (Honourable Men- 
tion in Class S VI.) 


Class XII. 
Class XIV 
Class XIX 


(Juuf’ix. 


United Kingdom 

172 

\i 

_ 

, 389 


, 103 

— -- 

146 

— 

1G1 * 


174 w 

v zz 

IJ8 

, 178 


MM . 


234 

— — 

230 

— ~ 

338 

— — 

OAA 

AUO 

— 

273 

— 

373 

L , 

299 J 


14* if 

' - 

47 

* ■ ■!« j 

112 

1 

113 


73 


1*8 } 


• 218 


169 

« 
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•HONOURABLE MENTION. 

• - • — ! 
61 J- . •* * • - • - , 

Adams, flane^ *. • , • . . , 
BarciayvHSlen . • . «* . 
Blerkburn, N.A. ; „ . . , 

ConerdLnfe*Mrst Idjt Voik » , , 
'Evans, N. A. 

Gardner, M. A» • *. • • 

Naylor. F. S.' ... ... . 
Heyn, Emma • . .1. . 
Kcfowcll'Mary . . .*. 
Digges, La Touoho, Miss • • 
i^mchcmck. Jane A , . « 

Mon land, C. G 

Pcarse. Clara .“ . . . . 
Pickthorn, Esther • • • • v 
Frio*, Rev. H. E. . • . . 


Gibthorpe, F. L. (J • 
Viall, bT A. . . . 
Visc>ii,;A M.J. . 
Wilson, Charfofcte . 
Brooks, E. . . . 


SSS'i*?': 

Poore, J. B. . • 


Tabh&-cty$h. 

1 Needlework. 

For Hie wool only. 

.Lincoln Cathedral. 

J£nittira. 

Death of Douglas. 

■Berlin wool-work (exhibitor blind). 

Vase a of flowers. 

Kuittiag. 

Laoe flffuiwe. 

Table-cove*. 

Wreath of flowess. 

Quilt. 

ffearth rug. 

Irish lace. 

Death of Douglaf. 

Infant's robe. 

Artmeial flowers, In wooL 

Handkerchief embroidered. 

Lady’s dress with elastio sides. 
Shawl 

Knitted shawl. 

< Articles made of feathers. 


*'V 


CLASS I. 

» • 

REPORT ON MINING, QUARRYING? METALLURGICAL OPERATIONS, AND 

mineral Products. 



• * • • 

The figures after the Karnes (between paronthesos), refer to the Exhibitor?* lumbers and to the Pages in the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue*] 


( 


Jt<ry. 

Sir TTiarnr De La Becjir, C.B., F.I?.S., Chairman, *28 Jcrmyn Street, Piccadilly; Direct or *0 on cral 
of tho Geological Survey of toe TTnitud Kingdom. . , 

Ditfrenoy, Deputy Chairman and H^ortvr, France ; Member of the Institute or France, Inspector- * 
General of Mines, &c. *• 

M Faraday, 1) C.L., F.R.S., Royal Institution, Albomnrlc Stfcct; Professor of Choniistuy in the 
Royal Institution. a 

C. J. M.^jEKNAEUT, Belgium; Engineer-in-Chief of tin* Corps of Miners. * 

W. E.«jOuan, F.H.S., Canada; Director of the Geological Survey of Cuuuda. 

Fliuunand SnmiEBER, Zollverelu ; Milting Engineer. * * 

IlieiiARD Taylor, F.ti.S., 6 Queen Street Place, Toper Thames Street, and Truro; Mineral Surveyor 
to the l>u#hy of Cornu all. * * . i—wil, 

Professor Tunned, Austria ; President of Imperial Mining School, l.cohcn, <*ty rid. * * 

* . » Awtcinh. * 

Gabriel Kamensky, Russia ; Councillor of the Administration of Finances. (Juror in Class \\v .) 


Thk mineral kingdom, which play* so important a port in 1 tYi^ fuet. Most of the *pwi mats obtained from these 


mines yield as iguch as GO per cent. Of metal; but still they 
are pot w'orkvd to profit, on ing to the miiuII quautily of 
tlu* ore irregularly distributed through 'veins of which tho 
gi cuter part is lulrrui. » 

The minis of Cnynw.dl, on tile cnutiury, the ores of 
wb eh ullord only about o percent, of luet*^, *vui after 
dreeing, me voty pioiitable to the adventurers. 

The ohundaiice of Mie^r ores is so great, that they 
fnmiQmiesirlY two-thirds of all the copper obtained from 

*. eomnieiieeny»nt of 

this Import, as exp* mutoiy of tlie numerous omissions 
w hicli ii. i 


modern industry, furnishing raw materials for our n^inu- 
factures and tools for our works, and Mipplyiug fuel fir our 
steam -engines, the invention of which lias centupled the 
power of man, cannot* be satisfactorily represented in an 
Universal Exhibition. „ 

Its products possess immense utility, and yet toiler hut 
little brilliancy of apficaraucivi Deprived of aft that 
gratifies tlie eye by elegance, of form and varieties of 
colour, they can Bcareely neutralise these disadvantages 

and arrest attention, unless by research into thgir peculiar tlie mines of tjie w hoik w orld. 
conditions, their singular and strange for sis', and tJieir | These remai ks appear useful at the 
colossal dinieiifli#Ms, which excite surprise from the gitrut ' 
difficulties overcome * in their preparation. But such which” h.*e to be lcgiotted in the Great Exhibition, in 
sources of interest arc essentially fugitive, and generally reference to the procH t> of the mineral kingdom. W ith- 
barren of result, and the interest thus excited is no ) qpt easting blame on the gnat otuMkhinents of Europe, 
adequate reward for the labour, care, and expense that and ilsewlAie. which have rendered theit|sei\es rcmuik- 
have been inclined in producing them » and they purely able by tlinjJ absence, they constitute the best eulogium of 
introduce new outlets lor the industry wliieh has lw*eii t^ioso w ho have had the courage to sacrifice nil personal 
displayed in forwarding them. considci aliens to the honour of the industry they re- 

These difficulties are inherent. An exhibition, more- present. Without expiring ui.y eomideruble benefit, 
over, of mctaUiferouh minerals connot afioid, as is the w ithout any prof pt\ t of opeuing new markets, they have 
case with agriculturul and manufacturing products, n been, novertlu le*x, do.'- irons of offering their disinterested 
complete comprehension of the ing'iiious ami powerful 1 tribute, and of adding hi’the eflget of on event which will 
methods which have cither obtained or rimplified their form au epoch in the history of the industry amlemUza- 
extraction, or the multiplied labours byj, which they have j lion\>f the world. 

been procured* P The exhibition of the various productions of the mine- 


loi^r 

inexperienced, to render au” account of it, either to him- l honour $f f)os,»*sring mining schools, have sent none of 
self or to the public. For mmerals, on the contrary, an their pr<Riuets Sweden and Norway, likewise very rich 

“* I in mines, wre cliiefly represented liy magnificent specimens 
| of native silver a? remarkable for their dimensions * as 
for tb » tywmty ox their cry .slalliza Turn. 

| Spam, vyfiLch supping so large an uyiount of mercury 
| to the whole world, and of Winch the lead mines were 
If it be true that tlm importance and commercial value urmce sjifgcieutly important, in the abundoftce and richness 
t <»of an ^ exploitation ’ depend upon the riches <jf the ru^ I of tlie'ore, to govern thosnarkets of Europe 1 , has only sent 
material, and the facility of its extraction, it is bnly In the j a few detached specimens, so thnj the exhibition from this 
works thjsmaslves, or in the mine, tlmt this double con- I cgnutry gives jio evidence of the mineral wealth ot ‘ 
dition of its value can with any certainty be appreciated. | PcuinKu* 

Certain mines of coppjflr, afford a good illustration of 

f We may rdfer to specimens of lea# ore consisting of, 31 hi number, and wo have particularly noticed ' four 


attentive and prolonged examination often only afford *a 
somewhat income} idea of tlieir real gallic, and of.fke 
advantages which may ariwj from tlieir ‘ exploitation.**] 
The beauty of the specimens is often only a deceitful 
guide. 


['djimmla. llic Jury # linvfe thus been unabJe to agrarfi 
* These specimens (exhibited as No. 34, Sweden) 


cubes nearly 3 fret across, and blocks and obelisks of 
granite more ebon 40 fret high. Messrs. lUgnoll and 
JtwsU (SSjjpp, 113— rll7), exhibit a sectional column of the 
South Stwfrrdsblre thfrk coal nearly 40 foot Jdgh, show- 
ing the whole thiokaess of the seam. 9 , v 


amongst ihem", \h. A speefinen v?oigliing tw’o'ouneas, 
having very distinct and well-forme^ ctripoal crystal^ 
X. One in mho-octahedral crystals, weighing 67 ouiifira. 
3. One t in oc^Uhc<Irons, weighing 48 ounces; and * 
weighing at least 10 lbs. composed of large twisted i 

- • . i B 





MINERAL EESOtJBCES-flEOLOOJOAL MAPS. 


[Cues i. 


tingle Prue Medal 
sn these haf e Veen 


fit 

UHN* jaonoufsfcie Mentions* J55 m 
** *WT foe fohnufacture of iron and steel, and the 
for Industry which are but of 

_(V Importance in that kingdom* 4 

We « opgjit here to reqiark, that the prizes have been 
awarded entirely on the exitniimtion of the objects exhi- 
bited. ‘They do not, therefore, in any way represent the 
industrial position of the countries which have obtained 
them, and often indeed give no indy*ation f of the real im- 
portance of the e&tablibmucnts to which they have been 
awarded* These apparent anomalies, which every one 
may discover with reArfd to works with witich ho is him- 
self acquainted, ate the lAult of this necessary condition 
ofn Universal Exhibition, where the member* of the Jury 
eannot have a personal* know ledge of the establishments 
whose products they examine, and ai c therefore unable to 
admity in forming that opinion, any considerations de- 
rived from wKhout the Exhibition, 

Several of the numerous copper-* oiks of Uuwdu, und 
also the gold Washings of that vad empire, peihaps as 
rich as those which now attract attention in California, 
are unrepresented by any collection. The only important 
objects sent by Russia, belonging to this Class, consist of 
specimens of pig, bar, und rolled iron from the Imperial 
and other manuiacninqs, with specimens of copper in 

i- j .1 -i- . V ..r v. • * i._ 


mmrn the cfek^sybich ought to appeal in it, as one of 
the spat xpmlttmw of advancing mineral industry. 
Many offbeat maps have been dLsUnguished by the Jury* ' 
and will be honourably noticed m foe sumfoanr dnsetflh 
tion of objects that have obtained rewards The mm t 
important of all, however, that of England* pbeptiiyd 
under the superintendence Sir Hxaav T, Dfc la XMtM* 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys, pould ag t 
receive any awdfd in this class, that gentteman being foe 
Chairman of the Jury ; and it da, therefore, necessary t*v 
speak of it in this short nreUmimury sketch of the *ise*i6Af 
of the Exhibition. It is executed oa the Ordnance map 
prepared and published by Government, The scale of 
this map ( 1 men to a wile, or 1 in 69,8(10) is psfleUant to 
represent in detail the outlino/or the boundary of all the 
geologies! formations, and it even allows foe direction of 
the principal metalliferous and other veins to tie indicated 
when they are known for any distance. This sr** t work, 
at present the only one of its kind,’ is a model wluch we- 
may h»pe will be imitated by the principal Governments 
on the Continent Science may then, withies a limited 
tune, be enriched by a complete geological map of* the 
whole of Europe. It is true that France already possesses 
a geological map, which 1 may be allowed also to cite : 
ond there arc also a uumlier of departmental geological 
mops, niuny of which are executed with great talent ; but 


cake and in sheets : some of them being accompanied by i these are not all on the same sqale, and the details are not 


VPAQ biiu iu Buvrm j mmir mi uiviu in iu^ aviiuiijm 

4 tires and slags of foe furnuoes in different states. These 
interesting eolleetioiis give a sufficiently complete idea of 
foe mpde of treatment adopted in the diffeient works 
whence 'they are for* aided, and permit a comparison 
with the methods employed id the other metullifcrolis 
districts of Enropk 1 ♦ 

The mineral industry of Austria, Belgium* France, and 
of Germany within the Zollverem, ot JPustom «/ league 

-.1*1 L : A4.il. i.4l ... *1... t’. I.SK.4 


of tlAi same kind* so that there are certain discrepancies 
which pier/czfi our being able to unite them all in a single 
sheet, and thus form a complete result. The new map of 
France, * liicli is m no respect inferior to the Ordnance 
map of England, either in accuracy or execution, fur- 
nishes the groundwork fop a geological map equal to that 
which has been prepared by Sir H. De la Beche and the 
officer* of the Geological Survey. England, which laid 


y imperf&tly represented in the Exhibition, | the fust foundation of the true stuhy of stratified deposits 

. 4. i. -i- j 4 -* j-4 — * M L by the sections of W. Smith, and the important map of 

Mr. Grecnough, has still the honour of giving to the 
world a model for the execution of a detdued geological 
map, applicable at once to% ; udustrial researches and agri- 
e alt ura l impiovcment. . 

llefbu* commencing the detailed description of objects 
which have tbbtuiuea Medals or Honourable Mention, we 
ft*I hound to mention also the mtcrestifig collection ft urn 


Includes objects of th^ greatest interest Eafh of these 
eountriesthqs obtained the Council Medal, niul a con- 
siderable number of Prize Medals. * 

The Exhibition of Great Bri+ain is sufficiently complete 
in those objects that liavc reference to the pioddetiou of 
enetols of daily usage, especially irpu and steel, the senes 
representing these important branches of industry, in- 
cluding in most cases the ores of iron, and then products 
In different states, while in u few the collations are 
accompanied by models of the furnaces in which the 
metal is reduced. There exist also several collections of 
ores valuable .for instruction, amongst whjAi we may 
notice especially tliat exhibited, by Mr. Bla/kweLi. (pp. 
14.1 — 152), of Dudley, who has sent a seriVb comprising 
specimens of all varieties of iron ore worked in Great Bi t- 
taiiu The study of this collection is equally interesting 
to the mineralogist and the geologist, as well by the dif- 
* forent nature or the pres as by tjieir mode of occurrence. 

Notwithstanding the (^missions so much to be^regretted, 
and which we hpve just alluded to, the exhibition of 
objects in this Class still possesses the greatest interest, 
and is in the highest degree instructive ; and it results 
from it, on a careful investigation, thlt in all parts 8f ihe I 
grotld, in Europe as well as America, the iqjneral lias i 
everywhere followed the dewWpment of other industries. , 
The difference of price of the raw material, orf to speak 
more accurately, the abundance of fuel, and its move or 
less favourable distribution, regulate in 'eacl country the 
cost of manufacture, although it is chief!) with lefcard to 
amelthig operations and the working of iron /liut this 
infiuenee*shows itself on the largest seaie.^ *rjfi methods 
of working are everywhere acquiring a cerkli pniformity 


Canada, procured by Mr. Login (pp. 958 — 9G1 ), Director 
of the Geological Survey V)f that Colony, and a series of 
copper ores, w ith model of a mechanical preparation of 
working tliev* ores, exhibited by Mr. Richard Taylor, 
Mines'll Sui veyartof the DuchJ of (mu all. These tw o 
gentlemen, being both of them membefa of the Jury ,4hey, as 
well us the Cliaiiinan, Sir H. De la Beche, are of necessity 
'excluded from receiving honorary awards in this class. 

The collection fiom Canada ia accompanied by a 
geological wap, which will, we hope, be very soon pub- 
lished. * 

The model, showing the mechauical preparation of 
copper ores, of Witch Mr. Taylor is the exhibitor (494, p, 

I b 1 ), presents remarkable differences when compared witli 
the methods geuei&My employed in Cornish mutes* The 
method \s more especially intended for foe poorest ores, 
called Ifalvufis, afld admits of a larger proportion of tlie 
copper being obtained* than is the case with any other 
methods now in use. v * • 

The Jury have considered that they are not justified iu 
adjudging any rsward to those whofoave exhibited ob- 
jects of Natuial History, unless these have been obtained 
bp special researches on the part of foe exhibitor. 

In consequence of this decision, meted minerals and 


of system* the did processes, where hulnan labour V as so* geologic^ specimens not connected with distinct opera- 

I.hmaIw iMmJhiuiJ k.i m«Aai 9 «i aam.iI.iahiuu i liimn hand luuut av.lnJiJ ILam J<J -* - . %**«,& u- ^ 


' introduced, being replaced by modern contrivances 
diminish the amount ot manipulation and the 
neral expense. The only reiutrk that one can venture 
mage is, that wherever fifel abundftmt it is more 
waStetUUy used ; and that foe countries whefte sxnilting 
opbratiens and iron are tbtf deareit, are perhaps, on the 
ofoer hand, those whergpeonomy tiMuel ia<ta*ried to the 
Mti extent, and whm fo® w are has realty attained 
rqatest perfection, * , * 

a H^l*<3omniiMion w> Ich premided oAr foe Exh\- 
\Jtsmitm hujppy idea including geOlogidhl maps 


lions havrf* been excluded from competitimi ? hut we con- 
sidui^that it will be nsefiil to scienoe if wo append, as a 
note to the foove general ramf, a notice of such speci- 
mens as are extraordinary for foelr dimensions or for foe 
perfection ofttheir forme. Vf , 4 

Amongst suA spedmefif mxwt he mentfoned, as of the 
first class In point of interest, a mdgni fioeut crystal of 
emerald, the prqierty of the Duke of DxVQWaBETnE (14, p. 
192), obtained from New Granada. It k a tngotlr six- 
sided prism, perfectly well feta * ft Two of & paraOai 
faces qpf foore developed than foe efoeRs, so thjft foe hot* 


a* 

* 


ouwip ^ m<aL8 . • t , * a 


iuw«Ubi»eoftke 

3WNH«wKipte«f 


Ketolgkt.o #&*, 




*•» ta 3 f 

tyMtedtf. Notwithstanding 
for feds triad of mtaeral, 
green Cqloqr, In perfectly 



{ttuSTt® tEMbT«r ^^STof-al^Sdd^ 

^ I « - rr iti.. “i^r: r_j ■»..« a* *»._ 



various mefafasof iron 
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y «f?w» ^ 

mi assfasBoc ■) 


whoue 
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, Wtth tfofad, fa A “ 
detenainatxon or wh 
persons, whose 



the mutt of a appreciation. After (his etraumstantial examination, the 


'Jury divided the list of those whom they eoa/der worthy 
of Toward into three classes; the rewards befog as fbl- 
lows i— ■ » • 

l. Council Medals, for such objects as, according to 
the terms originally decided on, exhibit either novelty in 
the mode or obtaining or applying rtw materials and 
produce, or Skill and excellence in known modes of ob-. 
taining, applying, or adapting them. • f 
2t Prize Medals for comparative excellence in the 
quality obtained, combined wUhUitility.* f 

3. IIoN ouiiablr Mention of those objects which, 
without attaining the superiority required lor the Prize 


'jetjrtW i of quarts, e&teohedPby one of the vertical fats, 
thwdiyctals befog each of them 3£ feet high by 8 inches 
- fo oiameteh The pyramidal summits of these Crystals, 
which rise nearly a feet above the prism, are completely 
transparent, but the prisms aafe cloudy* These magnificent 
crystals were obtained from the Alps/ having bgen disco- 
vert/ dnrtog the fWfitetion of the road over the Simplon, 
in aMttfogmade through the old rocks. 

In U senelkof ittiuemlq sent by the Royal Technolo- 
gical Institute of Tu*CA*$y, we cannot pans over a spe- ^ v 

cimen of granite rock from Elba, measuring aboifr 19 J Medal, otfer notwithstanding, great merit ot* execution or 
inches l>y 13f having one side covered with magnificent the application of new and ingenious methods still re* * 
crystals of fclspas, upwards of a hundred in number. 1 qniring the sanction of long experience. 

Those crystals, which occupy a fissure or small vein in the | 1 his last class has been divided into two ;*but it would 

rock, are Cntiiel) detached. They measure 2 • 3h inches iu be difficult to define very accurately the difference be- 
height by 1-77 across Iwtween the feces y l ; their form, tween them. To explain the difieren<wf^ftujay, however, 
extremely well defined, is a six-sided prism, compiled of lw sufficient to *ay that the J ury # h2ve sometimes had 
the feur primitive feces M and the modifications #/* ; they doubts ns to whether several of those in the Fqpt list of 
are terminated by the Imse P, and the flngh' A <ri ami a 1 . 1 Honourable Mentions ought not to have been rewaidsd 
The enforcement of the huttt of the* feces r/4 and <r f , gives , with the Prize Medal. Difficulties of this kind have 
to these crystals a . peculiar arrangement ubsci ve*l in tlie | never presented themsch es iu draw ing the hue bcriPeeu 
large*grained granites of the centre of France, especially ‘the Honourable uud Ordinary Mentions, and the opinions 
iu those of I as tozhre and I a* Forcz. I of the Jurors have been in all cases unanimous with re* 

Don Francisco Ignacio Ossa, Don Miguel (»all5, gard to the latter, 
and Don Ramon Govenecht,, have cxlAhitcd together a * * t w 

magniflceiit specimen ofgiativc silver, weighing 15411)6. I f ouncil Mkdam.^ 

obtained from the mine of Descubridoia, near Chiuiar- 1 The Council Medois having he<iu awarded fo the 
cillo, in Chili. It was found in lifts mine in 1850, „t a 1 manner above Indicated,* for novelty in the mode^if ob- 
deptli of ZOO feet^ in the vein called Augusta! Tne di- taining jud applying raw f materials, sanctioned *by expe- 


mensions of this specimen moke it till object very remark- 
able in natural history ; but it is Specially interesting by 
its structure, being formed of successive lay ers folded on 
each other like some of the beds of the cool measures. 


lienee, or for undoubted superiority iu manufacture, we 
Ik gin by ejvine s< me details'bn the methods or kinds of 
industry that Ease merited them. With regard to the 
Pn/c Medals and* Mentioffi*, u general account will after- 


These layerawio no^ appear to be due to successive eon-J waids be given of them in the older of the * respective 
cretiouft, as is the cam? with kiduey -shaped nodules of j countries to \yhich they belong. 


native arsenife. 

Tlie oitly other objects we shall fefer to are a specimen 
of a lead vein from the Laxey mines, and a magnificent 
lump of galena from tjie minej of fenailbatcb^uear Sbrews- 

bu st 


Mani'iactdre ot Black -leu) Pencils by Mb. W, 

• Bbockedon. (05, p. 123.) 

Drawing pencils of the first quality, known, Vi eoiu- 
n« JlnHDkman’s,” are made with sniall prisma 


The fiugmeut from Lftxey repreaeuts the total thickness i saw is from pure massive graphite, and placed in grooves 
_ of the lode, which amounts to ruches, nearly. The J fo w ood. Pieces of graphite sufficiently large to be thus 
* *- ~ x — * fe 1 v - 2 — ' 21 ' 1 - — 1 used are very rare, and the mine of Borrow dale, fo Cum- 

berland, whence they have lieen obtained, is almost en- 
tirely exhausted. Mr. Brqokcdon was fang occupied in 
seeking for some method which might enable aim to 
employ jhe powder of pure graphite wiltamt cementing 
it 1y any substance, which inevitably injures the quality. 
He endeavoured to reader the powder coherent by sub* 
mitt ing it to enormous pressure; but the difttaynt machines 
*aud apparatiy lie at first Made use of fortliis purpose, 
however strongly they were*ntade, were broken undAr 
the pres Aire, • and his endeavours were thus unsuecesrful, 


specimen is aliout f» feet long by :m inches wide. " If cou 
siatS of five solid veins of galena separated by thin hands 
of sulphate of barytes ; and the specimen, which is one of 
the finest that w* have seen, gives a complete idea of a 
metallic vein. The owner has presented it to the M useum 
Of Practical Geology, where it will be of great interest 
as illustrating the Knmmtion of veiiy. 

The specimen from Snailbatch min<ft is still more cu- 
rious. It is composed of an assemblage of large cunes of 
galena, measuring 8*15 Inches a side, and* of ahombohe- 
dral ciystttls of Violet-ecJourad e sjp spar 94 inches long/ 


tlie edges befog replaced by large fiiccts txdonging to the I until the happy idep suggested itself of operatfog in a 
obtuse acalenoheoriSD M : these are smooth and bright, •(.'Vacuum. }hit it wa^ extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
^ *- * ^ *' to introduce under the receiver of an air-pump an aj — ' 


but the faces of the riieihbohedroil are, orPthe contrary, 
bristled^ with high pofots consisting of the ordinary . 
metostatics arranged « fair natural position relatively 1 
to the axis of the rhotnbohedrdh, so that the feces of afi 
they points we paralld. * This specimen, remarkable both 
> t for ibe dimension* df the Cgbes of galena and the wztals 
' of eafbonato of time, measures about 55 inches by 431 
ifo thkkness bang’ about 14 inches. 

"On i4b Prizbs AvTaupkd and the Motives gy wmicj! 
tub Jta|Y sLavu fan 4 


' The 'examiuatfoii ofhU the < 
", mets^urgicM 4 
- -I mineaMoroducts exldto 

*a*m& Wtovtovmtrfffr. 

jvtyS TV. grr. %*mt n 


i relative to mines> 
ohd the collection 
rOrvifoiPafoce, was 
Imtk mefobers jot the 


ratus for comprising tlu powder of grapnite. # 5lr. 
Qrockedon overriuue this difficulty by an 4miugemei*t as 
simple as fo is entity executed, for alter having compacted 
ihc’graphkewpowder by m< derate pressure, and thus re- 
duced it to a certain sire, •he enclosed it in very thfo 
paper, glued over the whole surfece. • He then pforeed jA 
m one place with a small rqund hole, permitting the 
escape m the |ir from witiiin, when the block thus pre- 
pared wffi placed under an exhausted receiver, and the > 
air having been removed, the orifice was tiofad with a . 
small piece of 6sper,«and in this state it UM found feat it 
flight be left* for 24 hours wit&mt injury. Befog Sub- 
mitted feen to % legolated pressure once roorejtfife dif-c 
fereni parities ^eewne mfomefotofo uud a hlocfe of 
artifitid graphite was produced* by rixuple pressura, fo 

* § nil* 


e 



Tiffcnrsox’ft, 



a saf 

* prisms ter use, wb&db fee yielded pendUsequil Ju ^tafUjfcy 
» 4 iu.^otafed from the parent fperit nous firm 

*Jnte«Oh}eirts exhibited by Mr. Brockedon are as fid* 

4m0|%vio» S— ** 

l t Specimens of graphite from Cumberland, India, 

1 Qmodaud, Spain, Bohemia, and several £ther localities. 

% Compressed poWdeunl graphite. 

8. The same powder in the term of artificial blocks, 
prepared in the manner just explained. 

i The graphite m small solid cylinders ter Mordan’s 
pencil^awSk and other cpceuuens of pencils for varions 
purposes, especially ter drawing. • 

Mcmoi) ADOPThn by Mb. 11. L. Patwnson, or New* 

CAVrUTOfr'TVAlB, JOB SEPARATING SlLVlft 1ROM LOAD. 

(480, p. 166.) 

Most of the ores of lead emtair a small propoi tiou of 
silver, which may be obtained ftom them by cupellation. 
This operation consists m oxidising the dead, and trans- 
tenning it into lithaige, during which the Miser collects 
in the bed of the cupel, and iem«utis unaltered; but it 
costs so much labour, and loss of lead, that it cun 

only be applied eoonduncally when the lead contaim at 
■ least 20 irinces of silver to the ton. By means ot Mr. 
Pfittinson’s method, lead containing only 3 ouuces of 
ailvip to the ton may he cupelled with piofit This im- 
portant discovery in motalluigy, which dates hack as fui 
qe kfiyeais, has been adopted duimg that penod nria- 
rious lcad-woiks m England, and within the last thiee oi 
te^r years hun been mtioduccd into Piqnoc, Spam, and 
Prussia: it Inis, therefore, the sauction of expedience, 
and its application? lias enabled «>mP lead mines to tie 
worked fo profit which mutt otherwise have been u< - 
Elected Tile method is founded* on the iftopei ty whn h 
bodies possess to sepai ate limn each other donut* ciys- 
talUzatfou, and become to a ctitam extent purer by its 
intervention. It consists irf fusing the argentiteious lead 
in A large vcsool, anil when the fusion is complete, oil mg- 
lUg the temperature to the pomf, so that the crystalliza- 
tion of pure lead commences The aystals°o( pure lead 
Ete then removed as soon as they a e termed by a hn go 
iron ladle pierced with holes, und the silver is concen- 
trated in a smaller poition of lead, becoming gradually 
more and more nth, until it i^ by sucocssf *\ c nporailoiis 
brought to Inch a state that its fuithor scfuralvm can lie 
made with greatest advantage by eupellaWon. 

The objects exhibited by Mi. Pattmson to illnstint^thc 
process, intrude— * j 

X. A drawing, representing the whole of an establish- ! 
nuJnt where the worn is carried on. There aie here seseu 
adjacent pots, heated by tlie'sHinc furnace, in which the 
lead is hi ought to contain, bj degiees, l£, 6J, 5, 10, 20, 
40, aud cveu 7ft to 73 ounces of silver pel ton. r 

2. A huge cake of sih er obtained by cupellation from 
the eurfchefl Usd. * e 

f * * W 

llAgUFACrURU'or fink SifrpvmoN, CU matron Papxb, 
Truo* rm Wobkw or tiix Habon VHn Kt.kist, at 
t*jHm rsmm IN Bohemia. (Austria, 424, p. 1031.) 

'The Baron von Kxhtht lias uxhibiU X a series illus- 
Mjfe the various states of iron manufactured in his 
Tjrom/t Not deck in Bohemia. It consists si iron or&, 
jtygdvon, and, several specimens of irotf m bar and ip 

T&erep^ncts are all of excellent \ Jltey* but that 
which has ehiafiy attracted the attention of the Jury, ana 
qren of tbote who ore most trebnluilly familiar with iron, 
ti fx particular kind of shf^-fton mentioned* in the<Cata- 
pe as v> Iron-paper,”' a name compietejy justified by 
‘Mops, ft fa retearkalfie ter its extreme thinness, 
r, and strength, and is ftUMy without flaws. 

“ gtpJPro|!ilwor Tonwcn the ^tfetgisn Member 
V tn& matprisfi* Ibr making buttons, but 

- ^AlepbUi for any objects are stamped. 



Phot>t?cm mt \ 

lliiPbrtt* 

were very lin r . 

tagne Company have ( 
by the numerous app 
have introduced: the tf arty, 
resulted from a method of rolling ___ 
first presented conftideralilo difficultlsa, 
peiiod tbc^ works of the Cot 
head of the same tirancli of j 
duced successively into comsiptoe, very 1 
sheets sine stamped for u variety or ^ 

manufactured by drawing, nails' and spikes c, 

kmdVand all sizes, wire of great tembfiity and of i 
numliers. They have recently employed sinntea* castings 
of lrrge size, aud we may mention especially the statue 
exhibited of llor Majesty Queen Victoria, which, with 
the pt desta) cost of tuo same material, presents g total 
hojght oi 21 feet • 

The VieiHe Montngne Company has also applied the 
oxide oi zinc to replace white lead in bouse; painting, and 
ter this purmme ‘has recently opened two asteiilisbmeuts 
foi the founiufucture of the white and grey zinc ; one at 
Am ties, near Paris, and the other at tVentta-Coqu 
near Liege. The w orks of this Society have continued 
to increase, notwithstanding the termation of severe 1 new 
Companies for woikm^ calamine ana blende. At the 
present time it bus 80 reducing furnacCs at work, and 
employs 2f>40 workmen. The production in I860 Vu* 
11,500 tons of zuic. 

We may add, as justify ing the high distinction awarded 
to the Vieille Montague Company, that It* riucifc of the 
l>est quality, aud that? the methods of Vorking adopted 
diffet (ssentmlly front! those pursued in Sitesia and 
England The objwts exlubitcd are very numerous, as 
well m •the Belgian as in the French department, but 
jt ls not thought necessary to empMcrato® 'them after 
Inning indicated the iisc^s to which this Company has 
applied it , we merely repent that they are remarkable 
both for quality of material, and ter excellence bf work* 
manship. 

PnmuvG As*vabatus or M. Bkbaed, for skparattno 

i- rom Coal any i okmgn Suns fancjes which it may 

< ONI 4 1 N, 8UCII AS P\ HITES <IB SCHIST, (FltlllCC, 61, p. 
1173.) 

'Flie washing of coal, a system introduced into France 
within the last three or four years, is abraityok of indu^ti y of 
tlie highest importance, permitting the u88 of coal which by 
its mixture with schist would not be otherwise employed. 
It may also 1ft applied with advantage to certain (Mate, 
considered to be of goqd quality, but containing a quantity 
of aslv which dinffnisluqj the value They he purified 
by this method in such a way as to allow of the o&smtee- 
turc of a oukv from them* cools, not containing more than 
three or four per cent o^ash. The Great Jfqrthem Bail- 
way of France has recognised the efiktebCy of phte ntethod, 
Jiud a considerable part of the coke wffieu it eonsuotes is 
manufiictnrcd%f washed coal i thefe k muh from fib dn~ 
ploy men t a marked economy Of ftttfi and t greater 
durability of the locomotives, . 1 ^ 

Th£ expenses of washing, white are cwwfierebte Vy 
the ordinary method, are reduced to tw^re 


return iqpyi therefere, M 

e The apparatus consists of three ^ ' 

l. An *%***, termed of ffatata, 

- 1 1 " i * i ^ > 4 ' jtiiti " ’i* " 1 

* These BxhihitoreirereeJreiisH ~ ““ 

by the Juiy of Glass 
$ The metrical ton it 
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U MAf JM f «*ifo afo 

§ Ikmtn by the 

V mdimatoer if 
t by thue shaking 
Ut oice divided into 
.. ,. 4 ._ to*foe bottom, and 
r ,4ftwe rim or lamps bang thrown out through 
m & tip Am of the box, into separate fixed sieves, 
*lf^bW*ge/*Whfob form the third pait of the 

rpM " bfmm h lftwage” are l«mg frames measuring 
• wwjjl jj&Agf bjr 4 foot, of which the hottouiH art 
pMfitf wifi Afometer of which is smalkr thau 

uwt qMhe pftfeds of^coal thrown Into them Jhey 
art ddtiiw^ Sued with water, and div idcd ui the i ite- 
not into three parts In one of these is a jnston 
which is yrorked up and down, and gives considu iblc 
motion to tho walgr, whit li bung loumiumuttd to tlie 
materials thrown on the bottom of the ta k, these art an*, c 
tht inselveB rapidly, m the ordei of their density the 
heaviest being at the bottom The pure coal al >n< c i nits 
to tldatrboo, and by % cuuent oi wati i pioccuhuf. fiom 
a trough above, it is earned beyond the tuik, aid fills 
directly into the Waggon, wBuic i it is unniycd to ita^dih- 
tiuatiOn The substances heaviu th m (til, such as 
schist, or pyrites, xre deported oil tin ptrfoi itc d Iiotiom 
oi tho tank* which has a blight inclination tow ads a ti ip, 
and thus constantly advance tuwatds an sit Hy a ' 
peculiar airangement, the i nbbifih is thus ma h to i irrv i 
Itself into a compartment pn pared m tftic inside of*thc 
Sank, Whence it ts removed by tiu me reopening of a \ live 
It will he been from Sins dt*< npnon, th it the w oik is 
edhtmuons throughout, and rtqiuu s no m muni il i tai i c 
According fo the declaration of M iidraid, the q i uitity 
of coal that can |*e cleaned m an bom b\ A m ichim th 
tCttd cost of which would be 10 poo flints (400/ ,1 tu 
to twelve metrical tons The Wuikm, of such a niaelw 
would not lequnc* more thati about iooo gallons t f watt 1 
i>« •*»> (9 to 10 cubic mettes) ^ 

0 vai&tys specimens exhibited m as follows — 

1 <?oal« classed m lorn si as, ami the forugn 
matters that have been sepaiated fiom thim 
S Two specimen*, of coke , one made fiom loal is 
it comes fiom the mine mid thi othci horn “washed 
coal' The tflst conftims 26 pu vent of 1 l* the 
second only 2j pen cent i 

3 A diiwiug of tht appaiatns 
flu specimens ate fiom an establishment founded by 
M Berurd, at Molenbeck bt Jean, neat Brussels 
M Bdraid states that his apparatus lias been adopted b> 
the mining companies of the Loire Creurot, Lpmac, 3L , 1 
sumac*, hud that* at the present tune, that m one being I 
Muted at Newcastle 9 o 

Vabious OteJBrtw sk Brass, lxh?bh* n by Missus Esti ' 
VANT, BaoiDB^,oraivx,T(ARnLNNx < s> (Hairfc, 1214 
p L2d5 } * 

The Messrs. Jforjv A*rr have jbid^rded A Complete col- 
lection uf ttaff mafoilacturw in biass, and the nume- 
rous ob^^ Whiub are included m it are Oil lemarkakfo' 
for adumdlls wsArfonanship We mention only 
thosft whWh hkft aforheted the attention of the Jiuy by 
their eJttfiotdiffMy dimensions, and difficulty of execution 
1 A AMt of rolled brass, measuring^ feet 
9 uttbri b$ $ h*t ) makes, and less than a quarteij 
odhmMi j^k9Ml4Mx) in thickness , wtighr^Ubs 
A ufouriM Hi inches by 49 inches, 


o m it* —i*mm k+ 

* $.>4 lNlW4*«kt «T iXtcX IMHI (tonAwo), nea 
* ***** H M'WSrtilWS M# 

i t Btm wire of dU brent eUes. eee 
im (hen the twentieth of an inch (ij m fifeipedsre) 
in diameter, meaabring pea 1 yard* in pdr- 
footly uniform throughout, and weighing i|i& He 
10 oss - , 

8 A boqk of extremely fine J>uteh l&t very ttrohA 
and very Sough, end without daws a 

AU these are objects of oidiytuy inanufoeforg, 1*110 
Urge panb aie employed iu dyung a 4sd m the mahuftr- 
tuie of glue , tlie huge bars %n used m tinp-busUfoiK, 
the 8m leaves aio mtended for plating and coating whoa; 
the large rolled sheet has only been smoothed on one side, 
to shon that tlie othcis m as they wejt ran out, and tiie 
same 19 tlie case with the square bar, of which dm cud 
has been sawn The dimensions of these specimens in- 
voht guit difficulty of exeeutiou, both w first casting, 
and sulttupiently ln^hufoetunng with regard to ffia 
foimei, Mtssis 1 stivaut, although using* nearly the ordi- 
nary proju rtions of copper and nnc foi the biaas, adopt 
special precautions to raider the alloy homogeneous AIL 
biass nnnufiieturus arc able to cart s labs of about a 
huuditdw tight and toll than into*3ufeb» weighing up- 
wards oi hdlf 9 th4t weight, but nWof them are able to 
cart such missis as thovt exhibited here, without flaw/* 
md roll the m into sheets without flaw s, es cn to the co^es. 
Ihisc tabhsbnient tberefoic, ccmplettly fulfils thy con- 
d«tu 1 s itnpOHcl by the ugulation, w Inch requites* for tho 
Ccfluicil Mi dal “cxctJlfiK* in I now 11 modes of obtammg, 
appljiup 01 adiptmg the raw matenM ' 

1 b\ iuuu il vi iki oi M< ssrs l rti\ ant exceeds 1800 tons, 
and upi< nuts a yilni of about 80,OOCf 
» 

Sl J (RATION ( l ( OLp FROM 
(rllTllMl UfOUUINC 

rPsiNsia i p lots) 

Hit ini es oi 1 1 clic 1 * stc m, 111 Silesia, abandoned fot 
m< h than fiu eu tun * base bau recently < pemd with 
uhonta/t 111 c nnqucice of the uppheation cm a large 
si lit, of a uuth d mu 1 ted by Frofcssoi Plattnei^ foi 
si paiati u Id fiom the wu*tc of aisemcal c i« 

I he on ^it heiehenstuu is an nsemeal pt rites, con- 
taiiiui^ about 200 plains of gc Id 111 the ton llic oieis 
llHKtlU 111 


Alt'! \1CA1< Pywtls, by 

TO PlATTNFS'8 VX1BOP 


lOfKtid 111 v u \eibu itoy tuiunci, 
eouiUn ui n ivamlei 111 whit It the 
dciiHel (ft lisf iv it is voljtili7 d 


wvgUug MMS. 
f a * Surturad bram, 8 feet k ag, 
i dluMAtf. uti rimu r 480 Ms 
1 of rolled itm! uket 1 luAe* In 
I eqtwreed the owtnm, n Ughwg 


a \ubei »toy fuiuact, smniountid by a large 
\ — * - ’ 1 aistmousuad is coil- 

d Thue then lemams, 
oijthe floor of the hit nice, » xieh of non mixed with a 
catam qu uitity of irseuie together with tlie whole of the 
gold i his i pi teed m i u sw 1 so tu ringed that a ctunent 
of ehlonne can l c pused through it, by which the gold 
md iron are t ikui up, *ipd, altawaids separated from the 
residuum, by the aid ot a ccitam quantity of water, and 
the gold is aftei w irds pif eipitafed lioir this solution by 
sylpliuictted by dio^en 1 o picvc nt the admixture of iron 

at thiSjbtigc a ftniU dose oi Inch odd one acid is Md c* 
to tiie solution befot? the sulphuuttcd hydiogen m intro- 
duced T’)t aui iferous vompoiu d liaMiig been separated 
from the hqu m is washed iftid heated iu an open poiodahi 
ciueibh, €b dim off the sulphur, by which the gold is 
reduced to the metallic rt te by fluxing it in the usual 
manner' * 

This Simple ind mgcuious method, which, baa made 
it woith xjluls to re-opeu the Buchenstein mine, u equally 
applicable to the vast quantity of refuse accumulated near 
many ojjiei old woiks In awarding tht Council Medal, 
the Jury have desired m this case to associate tho udhw oi 
Professor Plativbb, the ’inventor of the method, With 
that of M Gumnut. who has bought it ftutft <#dm|ifoii 
on A huge scale ^ * , g y 

Blurts Wostks ew F iUxurr, At EBsbn,^ 
pqhf« (Prussia, 849 A 677, pp 

This esfofibsHtitenfr which bm bemtjMjbfod at , 

cost and heavy saCnhces by fe fo J 

fop the *upet*>r quality of tin cm 
y«t moral y the large dimemtoM 
n» Jmf i$ m acquainted wfth 
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MINERALS IN flREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


{Oum I. 


ML Ktvm tor obtaining pkxx* of atydfoMarioos, which, 
appear, iowevcr, to dnfer in many reject* town those 
r pmned either m England for Germany. Of the object 
exhibited the Jury have remarked a pair # of cylinders for 
MtSatenteel; a tough cylinder, nearly four feet long, tuad 
wrigSmg« 4,300 lbs. ; the axle of a railway carriage, 
weighing tOO lbs. $ and a Cylinder 1ft inches in diameter, 
tfeoKsi across the middle. The last magnificent specimen 
has chiefly attracted the attention of the J my on account 
m the fineness and homogeneity qf its grain throughout. 
The Exhibition does not show liom any other country a 
bar of cast and forged steel of such large dimensions and 
of equal beauty. ,The members of the Jury do not re- 
member to have a*en aify where a similar example. 

' M. Krupp has also exhibited cuirasses » ami carriage 
springs, to shftw lioth the btrengtli and elasticity of his 

steel, • f 

• 

Paizs? Medals and' IIonouiubi.k Mentions. 

« 

Most of tbobe who have obtained these medals, or who 
are iionourably mentioned, have exhibited objects of o. di- 
nary manufacture, but of good workmanship. Concerning 
these it lias befen thought sufficient to p repair a very short 
notice; but we have given more extended details in, the 
case of those wkt.Hnve introduced a new principle, or a 
new application of fine wn principles : ami we have also 
«. dwelt at sojne length on those objects which are instrne- 
tiv*, and on collections fioni countiies little known, their 
study offering a great interest m geological researches, 
and In the uevelopment of the industry connected with 
minerals. It is to be legiettfd that these lollccticmbv'uc 
only accompanied by a few isolated notes, which give but 
very impel feet infoimation as to the natuie of the forma- 
tions, and the position of the locks which Vontuin fault 

We propose, as mentioned m the # begf<nung or this lie- j 
port, to enumerate those exlnbOois who have obtained , 
Medals or Honourable Mention, tfte respective countries 
to which tiiey belong following 111 the same ordej; as m I 

the Official Catalogue of the Inhibition. 

• 

Tire United Kingdom 01 GhijvpBiutun am>*Tri:i am>. 

Great Britain is the most favotfml country in the World 
for the development of mineral mdustiy Fhcl^ the in- 
dispensable agent in the treatment of metall/eious ores, 
ana the most powerful element m the pioduction of 
motive fbice, is distributed unequally thioughout the 
three com tries of England, Scotland, and belaud. The 
coal formatidn in these three divisions of'tlle Br*|ibli em- 


In 1848 
1M0 


. 1849 T, , 

U«o „ i sStMywo ” ' 

and in 1851 to an amount wtibaMy more than doable the 
quantity mode m, 1844~rt$v*n years pwripualy. , 
f The quantity 0* coat mkm In imo is am accurately m 
known ; but in 1850 it westimatod ** t84,75p,doo tons* * 
The increase must hav* accompanied toot of toe moke or 
iron, of which* it is one of the moot tosen&al < lemetrtn 
The average price of coal at the pH mouth In England 
is estimated at 6a 7</„ and that of rig lion aft 48a The 
produce bf these two branches of industry amount# Acre- „ 
fore to the annual value of upwards of xkfiOd^Oi^ 

VLAS— * 


1 to an amount probably more than doable the 
ids m. 1844^-toven years pwnpnaly, , 
ad*y 8f cow raised In iftqO la wtt accurately 

• T. iMtA - a> a a . ««a ifSnA iiA.. 1 


pin 1 occupies rich and widely-spread bnains, several of iiVu* ui p 0 Alston Moor ln ^imiopmna, 

which, especially those of Newctibtle-on-Ty no, Scotland, of fcnailbalch in Shrowlims or of Wanlock m l)umfiries- 


34,750,009 tons of coal at fa. ft/, per toft « £8,70 
2,250,000 toqs of pig iron at fifa, n * 5>4G(fc0qp 

Of ‘this vast production aliout one-half of toe iron and 
one-fourth part of the coal are exported to the coloniesor 
to foreign countries. • 

These sources of wealth in coal and iron, which are 
alone sufficient to place a country at the head of mineral 
industry, are not the only ones •possessed by England. 
Nature, libera! to profusion towards this fovoarSdwotm* 
try,' has given it mines of copper, of tin, and of lead, also 
of great ncjmcbs. Pei haps some day a formidable com- 
petition biay arise in the case of copper, by the w Diking 
of enormous masses of native copper discovered on the 
shoies of Taike Superior; but at present the Cornish mines 
furnish, as we haw already leniarked, two -thirds of the 
wtwle of the copper consumed throughout too worJil 
With regard to tiif* England divides with BuXony and toe 
Indian Archipelago the monopoly of the trade iu Europe. 

The annual production of copper in Cornwall may be 
estimated at about 12*000 tons,* the value of which 
uniomifh to upwaids of 800,000/. sterling. % The uugntHy of 
tin oie obtained auunafiy tnay be estimated at 11,000 tons, 
the average yield of width is 05 per coni., or about 7,000 
tons of metal . this, -at 90/. per ton, would amount to 
560,000 h 

, it is oflefi siipnosed that England, up rich In ragard to, 
iron, coppei , and tin, is comparatively poor'll} lead /or at 
least that the lead-mines are of secondary importance. 
This is an enor arising Vioin Hie fact that the production 
of lead, instead of bcin^ concentrated like tout of copper 
in oue or two districts, is sprujtd oven a great number of 
minis. Spme,%fce those of Alston Moor iu Cumberland, 


and Wales, bring situated near to the sea winch surrounds 1 
the whole country, are enabled to export the coal to those 

S tores where the metalliferous ores exist in abundance, 
nt where, as in Cornwall, the •nliseuee of fuel rendets 
their being worked both difficult and costly. The ores of 
Iron, abundantly* distributed in several of the coal koaius, 
odd greatly to the value of these. Each one so eircuift- 
fitaaced has become the centre of a metalliferous district, 

4 where numeros^ works production at a price so nfodc- 
* rate, toot no nation can coiqpctc with tliiq lflanufhctuiv 
wito an? chance of success, 1'he insular posi\ion of 
CfreXt Britrin, which allow j the eoal to he convened 
almost for nothing wherever it is u anted is equally Im- 
portant in enabling the iton to he convey d hy its ships 
throughout tine world. These highly favourable condi-o 
r tiops hasre given great development to the •operations of 
coal mining ana* the manufacture of iroi And this has 
been ^specially felt since the application S feast diron for 
purposes of constrmrtion and gie formation of tile great 
lines of railrqpd. • 

The quantity of cast lion paoduced in England is as 
• foUowi • • | # * 

' ^ In 1886. . . . * 1,000,000 tons. • 

• Wrf - . i, 896, 400 „ 

tV !».;> •: .»•;;* 

\ .toe toUowliig y *i s, owing 4o certain important 
, pfcri ritoratoms, the /brad weivvd a great Simula?, and 
jL \ toe fl|ritorato~ j| ** m * 


or SnailDatcn m oliropsujre, or ot wanlock m uumtries- 
shire, are indeed well known, but most of the othom arc 
comparatively unknown. Their number notwithstanding 
is considerable, owing to the wide extent of pokroxoie 
rocks in Gicat Britain, and they raise toe total of production 
in this metal to an amount which may perhaps place 
England also at the head of supply in this respect JSpain 
is at any rate the only country tliat con come into compe- 
tition with her. „ 

We \ ere not fullj aware of these result* Wfcftto to* Sub- 
ject first came before m \ but they have been commutto t 
cated to us by Mr. Robert Hunt, who is well aequrintqfl. ‘ 
wtth the mineral inefustnf of Great Britain, According 


to his statement it appears that the prodi 
‘lAigland is distributed in the following 
I tKe principal mffialliforous districts *~ 


Cornwall and Devonshire . . , 

Cumberiand, Durham, Nnrthumtorland, 

1 and Wfstmorotand. ^ 

Der*ysh>e, Shropshire, Ik Someifattoto* 
Yorkshire k , . . , « 

Wales • « , , • h 

Irtorad , • , « , ; t 

Beotian (f *•* • • * * *. ^ * 

Isle ofiMan , f • • « , * / 
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ORES OF IttON—SEOTIpK OF <TH10K OOAL-TUBQOOIBH8. 


In that m&Amiot the vtfue ot thftead in England <&***# $ m a**xri ** or vm 

we ha*q srawtt of the quantity of ore tailed %w» Obit of ^uninnm (OutsNe 93* pp i 

Tbf enuiniw of the Arp ooltuttn esiabusbca the font* H6, lit*) * • 

th^qaSyUi pet* cent of metal n Agreed wfat for toe- ' fhe coal formation of South Staffordshire and Dudley 
c £52J e ** fiSWSfS?* 11 ^ htoa toiekntosofaboiit 315 yards, a®i U t\pta of eoal 

avethfe yfe« df toe tires onload in England , whilst, & arc known Thai which occupies tin* sixth* place m 
the other handy 3a mkeh as 73 to 30 per cent is obtosned descending is desig nate d as the ** main xoaL*' and js the 
■on the rontnHM. Tta* drawee mlheyjejd of the principal object or working It has o foickns* of 10 
otWlis the nsultof tho tow price oftueWn iWtaod , BT d« l foot tanobea. «id& towi near foe town at a 
The brief StitiOtyAt of tw mineral wealth of Great Bn- depth of about 130 wards It wiisually reeudcf as a 
tam wh yh we haw here given previously to making gmgle bed of coal, but leally consists ot 12 beds, separated 
knoNini the twite of the Exhibition, is sufficient to ptoye by thm lay c rs of schist called parting* Hie presence of 
hpw great an reforest the subject, would powers if the these schistose porticos, and 1 foe difference that can be , 
etatomont could lie made moit complete \U gleatly traced in the quality and appearance of the coal, have* no 
regret^ out awn aiyogit that, for the lessens given m doubt abouf the mattei Messrs -Bagnjox and Jbsbok, 
the coittmaemeiife of toffs Ueport, po m^uy peisons have 0 t West Bromwich, near Birmingham, have thought that 
dochnod^ending ooiafanbutions to tlie Crystal Pala c In it Mould be ruteustiug to sift w tlie # whole of thisenoi- 
cowMuWe of this there aremuny blanks which pi«vcnt thn.kne«k of c<#il, and have pn paw* a column of 

our batng able to form a satufactoiy ulta of thi immense the total In i^kt m which the schistose partings axe cait- 
devetopment of nuneml mduktry in the Butish islands iully p estival In audit to strengthen it in its poaitton 
anil thO existence such blanks render it impossible to all d pit sent it fiom miury , the column* has beta placed 
make a systenMtic classification of the ibjuts exhibited 1D i large box w ith one side open, and .covered with a 
which would be of great use in the statement *c nic shed, witluu which is placed a sectional drawing marking 
®f t* l€ pewa? ds decreed by the Jun 1 bis tiyt, n mu md tlic flucknoB ot each seam, and the use to 
dwcpUy induces us to describe in suat«sion the xcvu ll ^ Inch thi dill emit varieties of coaajfu commonly applied 
establishment* which Jhave obtained Mt did*, and Honour Considered aif on object of mtlTut tion and mwi motion, 
able Mention In each of*thcse groups we shall copit nu the bunging togtthei tlus^ different mate rials is a work 0 
the objects which offer the dot* at in ilo n iifw # ,»t great mtiust • 

Pm/i MkiiAts C oi i LtTios ot Tcr^i < imls (20, p I22*) 0 

/k _ / • In tot voir 1849, Mijivt M u pon A tx> made a journey 

Coixbction ot Ohm m 1w» V i umwn m* (n s» lllto A , lP(tll (> wl J th „ 1L mt , rtl0Jl of rtu(I ,; nff 

IIihoi hois °* jh» l MlLH IBM H <>U» r -\ ol tltt c untrj is w 1 1] as tho« antiquittife of whoce 
HOW <427, pp 160- 119 j 4 Mstinet he had loimnced liiinsdf m a previous journey 

The productiou of won in Inland, wlmh w is only iii184j In th«?eow«>e c t his mu tuitions he disrovared 
W0,<KH3 tons m if 90, suddinly juc nased to immhni tons in the eountn of Vmulb) sixteen dajs journej Sh ol 
on the important discoveiy \ > Mr i ort of *hi yi »uss ( i S ivr h\e or six localities in xihu h tuuiuoiua twisted, all 


wu hm v** mmm& of toe <iqurtHy of oremlscd 

The comparpion of the fwb oolnmna estoblubcs toe feet, 
tfctttpif 99 p it cent of atotal te obtained after the toe- 
chamev are edmnbtdk this bemg the 

utettge flMU toe uses *tA**fi. in England , whilst, At 
the other handy 3a much as 73 to 30 per cent is obtained 
on the ContLaant This difference in Ihe yield of the 


totocplty induces lib to descnlie in swit*sion the sevei ll 
establishment# which have obtained Medals and Honour 
able Mention In each of*tbcse groups we shall copit rue 
the objects which offer the dOKSt in iln r iis» 

Pni/L Mt DAI 8 

Coimctios oi Oh^s ot Ihon^hlumtrattm thi< (n nv 
hai Inow-waxixtr Hieoiucis o> j m l mili> Fuse 
1>0» <427, pp 150— 199 ) • 

The production of won in I n^land, which w is only 
30,000 tons m 1790, suddenly juch astd to lsorniotons 
on the important discovety 1 ) Mi 1 ort of 4 hi yr >uss 1 1 
puddling with* coal It is noy 2,290,000 tot s 1 his 


puddling wiU* cool It is noy 2,290,000 tots Ihis indwih d w ltl in a i ui^rt ot ibout loi tv miles They ait 
%Sbt production la distributed aieuly as follows — So hi situated ou tlu fiuthfi ude of a chain of niountams 
Wales and Monmouthshue 7<KnMKi tuns Staffordshire nd linmgwu t\st and^tst ai t etion, and having a nit in 
Shropshire 600,000, Scotland 600, doo, ind the unnmdt i lev ition <i hit or siv^thousand feet % 

in dittoing pioportiotis among tin otlu r u*il tlistru ts ol Maioi Mudtmld toiler ted most of his specimens of 
England • • tuiqimp* fioiu the ravineb descending ton chain, tut lit 

One of,the chief causes of the development ot tin non immd souse in mtu 1 hese litter arc still attacked to toe 


They ait 


trade jn Lngland ha»« bteu theaxcumme ol iron oh sin point imk, which is a reddish sandstcnc crin|Ksed of 
layers amouj^sf toe coai me isuh s, mi that thi ou and coil qprrt/ grams It itht mbits in apjKarauu the old ltd 
tor smelting it ate found in tin same spot wlnlt not mi «iudstouc Bucon, %ml sonic btllistose # p3itn ns coii- 
fttquenlly thv coal mcasum also coiggm the refill toi} fmn ti»m tie opinion th t tlu lock belongs to tot polar- 
clay used in the con^ructian ot the smelting inmate, and ozok strut. • 

the lamcBtom needed as u dux occurs at no git it dist m< e * lht eclout of the tuiqi oists discovert d ly Majoi MaC- 
Mr 8 Black wen (427, p 190), in the mtucbting tol> dtnald difltis m tlu si idt ol blue fiom that of tlw 
teetion which he hab exhibited, bus plated this import mt 
fact ui the strongest light He haa hi ought Uyetfui the 
materials used m supply mg’ tach pnncipal group oi non 


tuiquoibebot Ptiisia biitagm* 
fiom Abyssiun 1» M Jiochet \ 


lection which he has exhibited, bus plated this import mt | tuiquoibebot Peisia but agiecb exactly with those brought 
fact ui llic strongest light He has In ought Uyetfui the | fiom Abyssiun b> M Jlochet d Ht h< ourt Botlx exmnif 
materials used m supplying’ tach pnncipal group oi iron small globulai toucitfklis, whose hardness is tfugl to 
works, caiefaUy intlkatui^ the ixict hiealities whuiu . that ot i r itt l he ucmIuIcs of turqqpivp form groups 
these matenah are obtained We mo> Jims sic tint thi I almSbt like cuituii - steila m thi saudbtone Ihe intensity 
ores Are not carried for, except when time is gieat ia<i t>f the culoui of* a liiunt lumps is diffmnt , and when 
lityof transport by canal oi iaiifoack the j^oups are of*tokril>l> large dmunsieus, touts of 

The m* worn the coal measures furnish, n> has been d ifeunt tints mav be observed Wt Vffve lemarked iq 
Just remarked, toe larger part of those used m thi non this fine ?< tyction of Mujos Macdonald — winch coatotna 
voiles , hut the resources of Greet Britain* art for f\om more,thaji 2on rpecimens cut and polished— one stone, 
KemgJuwdted to sueh ores, and Mr Blackwell s collection in tabothon polltoed witliput cutting), divided into three 
fttriaShtakito respect to this matter very intt listing h^tb /* nth in wht h the cokmi vanes (torn an intense blue to a 
windhwe think H tight to quote, an<k winch toe Ju\v t bluish hite 

folly considered in adjudicating to bun a l?ii7e Mtdil ^ 1 his ijiWeiUi u also presuits Kaidis toe small concre- 

Hie carboniferous or mountain limestone of Lancashyi, j tious, v emg < 4 turquoihe^tiom i tenth |p a twenffuh of an 
Ounberiandi Durham, the Forest of Dean, Dcihyshut? imh thick, wl^ch cut auosv tlu. bidding of the sandstone 
Sommmt&fo and Wales, eentams imnoitantovuns of i JiU MihiU tlm ids • • * 

Jhesmatitic Mm, This ore is worked in large quantities rft I Majoi ^htdouald expu lent id many dimculties and 
U4vemk*% Whifohsveif, and toe Forest of Uban a Tlu guat fotigui iu lus Jbuimv through toe desert count*} 
btofi k fo ft fc flto and carbonate of non exist in large Ihe temperature was often as high as UO* Nh r Bc» 
m A felon Moor and West dale, but these ores smef those kfimn b bin fscort, he employed tog some 
Extensively worked. In the i»ld A*** dayisnoienban 300 Ik domes in his nnnemfegical apd 



Cornwall are found veins < 


XU 

Jr Pl 


9* A# oCject of ex- 


ihe temperature was often as high as 110° Fahr Bc« 
sme^ those f<mnn b his toort, he employed tog some 
day s suor e^thau 300 Ikdoums in bis Ds&tnkgical rad 
geological researches , and m addition to the fme collec- 
tion of tusqupiMn, i»f which wj* have just given same 
details, ht brought tway sevital speftaim of iron rad 

•copper ore, which, from toeir nature, auppoft the opujon 
ve have offfied as to theag^of these motoftaanh of red 
tondstofte * 

| Tlie analogy of external eh*rectpv| m tjie ease of 


s • , :*5ajbrc$ij ronratiUBS— sCi-PBcuB coiTDjamys) pbom ^ax> ob!b$. tcww i. 
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the turquoises from Arafik r*&d Abyssinia is a rtawufr 
\ abte&ut It wmUd be mtifestia* ta compare the cbemicttl 
mmgmltfm pfbvtk with that trike Persian tuiquotoea. 

\ Sours, Owkjdstonbs, ynt > Vou&nsC Stones, 
i *« • (84, p. 130.) 

* M& C, Mm&iois the proprietor of one of the most lm- 
pottfflrt establishment# iu England for the preparation and 
sale of hones, grindstones, and polishing stones, and lie 
obtain his materials fifea all "jnulsr of the world. We 
notice especially among the hones r oil atones) which he 
prepares, those of Turkey, Persia, the Arkansas, the banks 
of the Niagara, Spa*n, Pen*, Ireland, and Wales. All 
* thi8§» stones, notwithstanding the difleience of locality 
'Whence they axe obtained, possess very **‘emaikable 
analogies. Thcjf are of a yellowish-white colour, fine- 1 * 
grained, and all appear to belong to altcied argillaceous 
schists'of the pfibeozoir period. 

The grindstones ofler greater variety tlpm the hones, 
not only in the cKflercnt localises whence the materials 
have been obtanywl, hut m then* respective iu*cs. The 
establishment of Mr. Meinig has exhibited more than 200 
lands of grindstones varying in size from half an inch to 
34 inches, and adapted to all put poses, from the cutting 
of diamonds to the^hanhie of avoids and bayonets. All 
of them are ijuartzose Sandstones of mhmhw degrees of 
fineness, accoidmg to the purposes for which they t uv in- 
tended- 1 




&&AVK3 fWm TftpB pBWtrljmO QVMmA^Ni Wifrfch' f 
0 (*W t V.Uh) • *' 

Those sktfea, wMfeii mot simfrrfor qnaHty, Ate cfcfN? 
in ase for ooverh ag buildings, « They km afio ofopS 
as walls foe cisterns intended "to hold water; bqt Jn this 
c&e huge slabs am required. , Smrerai suoh slabs ape ex- 
hibited seme of which are more than 15 fret by 8 fret. 
Moat of them are drossefrae a rough pftttfr* Jrat oneds in 
the state in which it came from the quarry* Dendritic 
markings may be observed audits tuifrofc The Jury 
have awarded, a Prise Medal to Mr, Jo## W, Ghaivies. 
a ho is thc*proprietor of the quarries at Pdftbfog, and 

superintends the works, 

# 


SmsqiMnxs or Contfisn 1’onpin iuls. (\ 1 1, p. 1 3b.) • 
Mr- Jaml* Hi vk\ Mrm ot Cornwall ( HI \ ligs 

II. ~J. . | A | U ..I P„. 


exhibited a colkct;on ( of poiphyry tlnlis ltmuikable foi 
the beauty of their polish. They include— 

1. A black porphy ty slab, polished on bbth fae»*s‘ 

3, A red porphy iy 4 slab, also j>ohsht*dO>n both faces 
8. A given porph}V> fc Ub, polished on one fate. 

4. A porphyry table, in winch Nile mUiR bisptci- 

mens of rrftW, fiom the parish ot W \thiel, in the county 
of Cornwall. « 

These varions slabs have been cuiund poKhori in the 
p anite-Ciittuig work* of Fo wey Cast Jr t Mi ne, iu the 
parish of Ty w ardreath. They afa ftcqiienth used ns 
paving-stones in the entrant c-halK ot huge public build- 
fugs or private mansions. Tin uicehnimnl cov* usance 1 
used in polishing rindcr the price my model ale. 

Collection of English Cfatwris, M a molls, a\\> 
BniM>XNu.rir<>Ni.s (lf»0, p. 137), and CohnlsuUuv 
nitu Obelisk. (Outside, 14, p. 114 ) . ; 

Messrs. W. aqd J. PKEtMANf have exhibited a coll Ttion I 
of granites and marbles, as remarkable for their satieties | 
of colour as for the beauty ot their polish ; and the 
machines that they .employ for cutting and polishing 
atones and iambics permitting tflefh to supply yiem at a 
moderate pi ice, it ycsulis tlmt the slabs aud paving-stones 
of granite aud porphy ly, wliieli weie fonnerly employed u 
only in puldie edifices and hut foi dieomtite pm poses, 
on account of their great cost, an udw to be seeir fre- 
quently in priv^» liousio and fin pm poses of utility. 
As UR example of the power «f cthe machines* which they 
employ in quarrying haid stones, Messis. Fieennn «have 
mriabnftd an obehsk too lurge todie admitted into the inte- 
rior of the Crystal Palace, and which ts , laced on the 
amtdt side of the West fagado. This obelisk is coubfructed 
of a large-griuned granite fioiu the taniorna qurrneb, in 
ODmw&llf its ln>ig|it is 22 feet finches, aitlfits weight 
fit tons. It is placed on « piHlcstal of a otper giamtc 
Woikrif in thg Cauxaew quairy, lfbighmg ^r; tons H 

a working Of blocks of gnxnte Jnrge enough to fur- 
*these two* magnifiqeut spe^imers otters difficulties 
tyfc considerable, that the Jury hfcve thought it. right 4o 
W flfh t>eir sefise of fhom by Irwar^ing a Jfrise Medal to 
Mqpa- Preerna^ 4 • 


Method or Condensing tub Bdlpwuh ShntM 

in tui: KKDi crioN of JLead pass. (509, 178.1 

From the cliiAneys of the roasting fiantsotaAn .frfrl 
woiks there escape sulphurous vappuis injuriiNp tq fra 
health of the wmkraen, and producing gr^dMw^on 
to the \^gctation In the neighbourhood. obws this 
mischief, tlu* Duke of BuocleUch ty* C5NM to be 
elected? ut his woiks at Wanlock. in Dumfriesshire, a 
large condenser, in which the deleterious vapours ere 
collected. His Ciaee has exhibited a model of his fur- 
naces und of the products obtained aft Ilia woxfa. 

The rjndtuiur, e mstructed almut 100 yards from the 
smelt. up furnari s, consists of « solidly-bmh rectangular 
block 4 of masqiii y / about 30 feet high. It is divided 
by a paitfliou into two chambers, the first of which, 
the con'h usiutf chamber , receives the frumcj from the 
furnaces directly thjoMgh a large pipes while the 
second, < alh d the t ifiuu&tiq// chamber > cornmunicales with 
nun lolry chimney coustiucted in the form of a touei. 

Tin condt n-»iug uiambei* is itself divided into two difi- 
tm< t conipaituients hy u pair of vertical walls placed only 
two teot fioiu each othei, awl forming a kind of flat 
pipe, open at the top, ot the whole width of the chandler, 
and constantly iccen mg waUr falling m (\fops like rain. 
The water is thus broken into lam by passing thtosgh a 
filter oi pounded coal plaedh ui the upper part of the flat 
pipe at a height of six *ieet. Four horizontal partitions, 
or floors, tkvidc the condensing chamber into five com- 
pariments, each six feet high, the last exactly cflhvspoud- 
, os 1 \nv to a bed of coal w Inch forms a filter for tlqt smoke, 

1 as the («ie nliegdy described does tor the water. .The 
suiok % at its entrance into the condensing chainin'! , is 
obliged, in older to reach tlq? exhausting chamber, to pass 
in zig-/a«s across the five eo^partmewts* and then go 
through the bed oV“ coaL The opening which oondnctB 
the smoke from the exhausting chamfer into the chimney 
ifi placed in its lower part, so that the smoke ha$ to pass 
through the whole of the exhausting chamber before 
reaching it, and in its course it meets an abundant shower 
of i ain,w hich <*w eeps down all the insoluble portions which 
are deposited along the w alls of the oxJiausting chaufoCr. 

To obtain this slower in a regular and uniform manner, 
the following coiftn vance has been adopted in fro upper 
part of the chamber. The top is covered with a large 
jrpn lid, c having twelve grooves oliout an inch wido, ’ 
givmg it the appeataaoc ot a gridiron^ On this fid « 
a slide, having opeuinps of the same size, apd moving 
upoh it so as to open or cinq* the grooves in thus Qd, m§ ft 
cut rent of water being conducted from the qppor part of 
tne’bhftiTiber, falls at intervals through the o poaift g ^ and 
, pi oiluccs a copiotft show or hi the empty ahanfrt*. 

The atmospheric pressure acta on each movcmafiiqjMbe 
slide w ith a force resembling that of. the tfaat ofjin ispn 


> ' *w£r m 

hmSy%Vl\"Jn whoso A Wst hi fl fiamo appears. - 


i Exhibitor *wa9 a'VjiJjsl a dfrdal by the Jury of 

WValn wioso A ‘ ' * ^ 




, the Jury pf Clam 
appears. -3. W. 



furnace, pud produces an action 

irix the impute vapours with the 

at fourth ‘peases Into the atmosphere . 
jnrious properties. The saturated water 

these -cb ambers is afterwards conducted 

whom it deposits the particles of lead ptito frit 
had carried off.. , 

• ' t j 

Models of thk Fdenapes, Ac., at 
. 4 Cootanv. (41frM4K)fiii\ 

This Company makes tetfof theripMl, 
the smelting fontawte supply a C 
exhibited « model (on the eerie of; 

M ? V * 4 * 

• 1 
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aMpt of thdr two thmaea, tfafoftmtitit ^8* gtpt/ter-timgmie sCtta, wj&eh i« aboot 
k jHhj gam eoave><* frc&W pehte fbmfcfca between *x and it It Wfrfcteh mpimbk itw t+o mu*r*lM 

& « fttft Mow tfo <4? my ddnmietea im * *maU by washing, Md att^lM 4b bo dot# by tb* «*wl mode* 
* eitftttor, wflei* they ** hot **r, and are or wdrwwi prmmtion of tm mm i* to bring fbcta to 

cdrtfoitfed rihder the bdttew if town-engine they are » stStHu wbfcfc they are iftixed with walfhu* only. - 
^ itftcdded to ML According tfr fro*etatement of the After determining by aoaJyxia be proportiOiwtbir ooq- 
oxk&itors, no Otoe* fori w needed fbr a sixty-horae tab. a sufficient Quantity oTattlphate oaeoda i* added to 
engine* and ttah add, bat be current of ga* bong ensure an exdew. of «o<u friaflvely to th* tangnlo add* 
regulated, tnb torn ifl uniform, and Ibo boilers hurt much and the wbakLte then mixed with choreoa? duet 10 decent* 


engine* and bay add, that be current of gar bong ensure an exdew. of «o<u teUtively to the tmigAic acid, 
regulated, tub torn tfl uniform, and Ihe ooilers mi much and the whohLis then mixed with cnarcooPdust to decent* 
longer mn whan heated with coal, which the; attnbute poao the sulphuric aad, add pass the sulphate of soda into 
to the titynfee* of bone utegutarltieH of temperatuie pro* tht state of sulphite The mixture is placed in a rever- 
fluced when owfl Is used, and the dome of the Yiimnc e an Juratory furuou , of which the heb *a of cast iron, and m 
constantly bong opened and shut The exhibitor* have j first exposed to a smoky or reducing flame , but afterwards 
added io this nvodel sample* of the J>ig and othei non pi o- < to complete the operation it i* # neces*4i y to have an oxi* • 
these are ofYeiygood quality dismg flame . % 

fttopglaDt a CofimqvAttca ton OpTnijug and Siio fling I ' f ^ lc sulphate of soda being transformed >uto sulphid^ 
Boons oi Mini* dy wsan oi a , the tungstate of mm lb dec*iwpowHl,wunJ tbetimg^cacid 
f$ 4 ujrQ% tiisaa (418 p 150 ) combines with tin soda, having the iron ip the condition 

wh'm o jwwd and <lns«d by the .mu pis«n ot tht *>»K»r.t.d, «.d tin salt, obtUBUl inac ryitofflag 

wmgvtm t&roueh tht in ii vo.i, that Hus m. ^ » M ‘ d ls ,l 

m Jun \Z i.kun ST’,'* 7C iit? Xtnmd aud tht valu^t th^ 

Rrrao f t«m®t^v.dtt af.u.st tht m t 1.,.u t of « tkimn, ' rutm'pthtV'hK oi \h"o."‘ mI 
W RWfltelitiUtion h> httpmg Ua doors u r .duh |)U)1 ^ lll mwtb 42/ p,, tai ; W as suft f) tnt^l.nprosi i d to 
dowd, mid .. wi impoitmt mmwuiout m |.w t cal , woU ,’r ()/ n.ut ie thcrtloic, a ptat iu.po,5m-ut 

maun* hate awaidtd a Pu/< Medal to th.b evhdoto. , m f , ( , ltl0 „ of t)l UIU ot t „,‘ fol w ],kV« Piue 

Simv Fun wm Mimm Pmposrs ^424 p in ^<dil his been maicUdJbj tlie Jur> 

Tht isihty flises lure (\hibited b> Mt^sis Hkkm.i i> | __ » « r 

Sunil, and DaVi y, tonhist of a small thm i of mi- 1 1 01 * * ( r|UN 11 nsinsiiMr in* MiNtfACTwanor Uad 
powder tainted into the iniddK o* ^kijm ot whitli tne * * (491 p 17 J 

st muds have been supcxately tamd the wlioU io|>c bung Mi Ioshi a i£s propnetoi jf a lead mine in the 
afterwards also taued I lie difhnut kinds of sib tv fus» counts of Durham wot kid b\ Igmselt, has exhibited, a 
vaty at cm ding to the coating i&plojed to tuibl thun to i buus ot 1 b piodutt*, which uulmlts tlu lead mes as ob- 
resiKt the p tsiexre ot uratci 1 t uued hom the Giaas-hill Mine the oies prepared foi 

Satoty fuses invented 1*> ol f6 Jems ugc» bis *■ disuniting the 1 ul in*>i' fc bitt lead, and lead piping 


‘Pi'S r 

»i> the Kovb olB nwau» Iht Jni) con iiUim 0 * )' ,11 ‘ i huthcitut torepaj tit cost of th*p?oce«i>, at thrrtmt tu»S 
Rrraojtetwntprovidub a**u.st the , 1., . u c ot « .h.,.< n, I ' the. , dm ot the ou, mi tLt » wn.pU »h.th bad, 
W RWfltelitiUtion h> beeping Uic doors u r , ih.lt , )UU ^ lll> , mtl , 42/ p,, t <n was suft f) cnt^l.nprosi i d to 
dowd, and i. animpothut mmwuiout m «m teal , woU ,’r ()/ n.cu.s tberhou, a p.at iu.po,5m-ut 

maun* hose awaidtd a I>u/< Mtdal to this <*vh.bito. , m f , ( f ltI0] , of t)l UIU ot t „,‘ fol w ],kV« Pi»« 

Sufiv Fusi* run Minim Pmposrs ^424 p l d il h is Ik.ch iwaicUdJbj tlie Jur> 

The isifity flue* lure exhibited b> Mt^sis Hkkhuo | __ » * r 

Sunil, and DaYiv, t-oohist of a small thm i of mi- I f 01 * * ( r|UN 11 iisnmiMr ini- M an i factum, or Uad 
powder twiated into the tuiddk o* \ iojm ot which tm. • * (49* p 17 ) 

atiauds have been separately tamd the whole i ope bung Mi IosHiA*lhi^s prounctoi jf a lead mine in the 
afterwards also taued I he difli rent kinds of sihtv fus» counts of Durham woikcd h\ Igmselt, has exhibited, a 
vaiy stem ding to tlu coating cihplojed to cuibl them to i wins ot 1 1 piodutt*, which uulmlcs tlu lead mes as ob- 
rebiKt the ti es^ire ot watu 1 t uued hom tlu Oioss-hill Mine the oies prepared foi 

Safety fuses invented 1*> or 16 Jems ago hn *■ ' I simlting tin 1 ul in t>i r fc hut lead, and lead piping 

tw Anlv . i. .. < m. i n« th. . I It# v. ii «< il. <n hiiRininf kil v < i uml th« (liflettut 


t mud tiom the Oiass-hill Mine the oks prepared foi 
simlting the 1 ul in f>i r ‘luet lead, and lead piping 
1 hue j* al*o i cikc oi button of siHu and the difienut 


tlun been of great seruec, noronlv c u u < om I ot the ri j 1 lure 9. al-o 1 cikc 01 buflon of sui-u and th 
cult nts they hate prevented, but l»t the fucilitt with ahull «|ualitics of litlinpe of turned hiring eupellafion 
tlu v ullow of f hoti being hied 111 miiic s, tind* 1 iter «n 1 j Hu si lgs d hu h utrmpim the common and redimfi 
in ice r luyi ar# lighted 111 the usu il wa\ 11 cl ci mi nim had illustrate the si * c< ^sivt et liditu ns tine ugh which the 
cute wrtl^tU* chaige after an uihiMil detcnnimd l>> Iht oi lu i^i piss m ehtumn^ the \anous me k / mutable 
luigUi of llic fuse lluyait pot inpiud 1 > e\p>siiie to cnmnoditus 

w.l, nodefl.aahavuip m the quu l.tvol poudu iu|mrid , ( Jt u „ , t ^ lJsi im Ta41)1 

XllAttAlinb iorC^anciim TUI* DiHKIIIONOI holAHON l?p 14S UO)* # 1 

IN Mac iilNpm { *7^, p^UiP ^ ^ Messi*. \\ fc liian md 1 o eshihit «m extensi 

flit model of itaftipiup nine 1 one > apphuft etushmg n«, u „1 epumun it in 1 llltish itmg the mak 
Colmar and tin oies 11 (Join will exhibits apt mhu iut # fuent leu ilities hom tlu hwcstptieid 44 pig,” 
tboct jbi rc\ ersiug the direction ot tout ion, the linentiou tuml hom hliek 1 i d 1>\ the use ot (he “ not 
of Mr It, Uoskino to whom tile Jury his adjudged a the mote e\puiw\e made fiom the* aigiUacsfio 
Pnac Modal. * u>ld blast ' Also spuinuns of Uum* severe 

Onatittta 01 Coai and Huh iungStoni , fU ( no, bomztd into 1 ehi ed metal and mmiufechirei 


•( JILICT 40 NIIII IJtiAIINC I hi Ibon Tkadl ( 4 U f 
l?p 14S 149 ) , 1 

Me ssi *. \\ fc llTaii tudio exhibit vn exteiisixt oqflcc* 
Don ot epumuu it lie 1 llliish itmg the makes of dif» 
fei cut leu little s hom tlu h west ptieid 44 pig,” inaimflw* 
tuieel horn blick 1 i d b\ the use ot (he “ not-blast,* to 
tlu mote expeusne made fiom the* aigillaeNfioos ores by 
* uild blast ' Aho spumuns of tbese severally decar- 
bonized into ithicd metal and mainifactnred into tlia 
diflxu it d< se upturns ol bar-lion m Staftordfchite, Wale*, 


on 499— 401 ) difku it d« se upturns ot l>ar-non i» Staftordfchite, Wale*, 

iMthMiHbiAn* n 111 Wa 1 ca # e onUm* a xerv *aud Sec tliud Hie s^ual stages of the maiiufhctuiy are 

l 4S. M»r » ^"xhcmlv ***** Mr*' 01 ?«»•«? w&r&t*** 


flue*giau>cd gift, wlufh Jpmibhes an exticimly 
tfttWmfi, resisting the action ot fire flu Ah«i 


cable*, tm plates, tune -plates, boiler-tuhps wire, fiw 
1 Ins Gallic turn gi'tYa uiY correct mul msti uctiVe ei| 


JJZZ iNmmauv biw twhihind nn 1 MMUCium gists-d seiy eorrexe mm iuwiwhy® *** 

n^At^roViir emplifuututi ot the cxteift find vanity of the ironmomi- 

OiwMt w waatont (AmrooiiiA iiaxmgviu luces cm Af »♦ vtutun tbi» dMvmtinuq cxhilnted teimr 


RitfyvwQvkad, m order teWSliow the gioiu of tlu stene 
[ the tt&me? in which it may be cut 9 . 


faetdre 8f (iu it Butun, the description* exhibited being 
those of tin sotfs w c\<hy-diy demand for home con* 


T^'wTStonTwl MCo th, dgt, «,t v«,le..A of an.l fm cxpo.t It np.esu.N ou ounnol **k* 

. . rirtnf.j at of th collection ajc two »rtKlM4«w^i«r 
<¥ thr - h .^i nt mln? of i-peu U •notice thfone A round b*i ot tPofijTnBed 3 

fttf pQSL Mr Ph? . 1 7. Itom rrhi '*"• woiks ot S. lb. an<l%bub, orSraethwwLTV Ja% 

.4i.gW | **** to "J™*?! » »w*u‘l A fci7#MnlaUo Mcstm.W Bird sdiCo. tor their 

‘ i&mmtlt * «® Owtrats ( o«^*\ welf-itiangid «u»4 extensive oollectiOTl Hid to 


|0*M «WS<rf 


FROM ffil 0)ll»» 0*1'X» IN 

TtN.Oao. (48% p in) 


aVu'l A ^u^MedoUo Messrs. W Bum sddOo.ter their 
welf-iiiangul And extensive oolleotionl And to Vbf (W» 
J Baonad «nd Sons and Messrs Shunr and <hnt*S 
i . .ptcfneTy , •fof tb, (setUenwvf production*. 


•Snxnn v%«» k»mr IfnoN coai*» vrrtm Ti», Bi*w 

^fSmSSim *2 ]• 5V* ^ «» "t'**** w 


iiMrtdiafa, *9 IP ivl ) 

s gneny of 1ju> 7 % and 1 1 heso .peiUnens, exhibited by Messrs Mooswooo and 


1 .1 


10 


flatfmELD STEEL*- PIG AND BAB TKON-BOPWlTffS rOUt®jtJ0ST. 1 f « tm J. 


BootM* (patentee), u* goott illtutmttau of the procee* 

, employed In weir mnmtftcture. The Jury 

»| satisfied that the objects exhibited are of fine qua- 
WGf, and that some of them are difficult of execution, 
meetelly the sheets of galvanised tin-plate, which are 
af gpny et apse, measuring 8 feet by 8, have awarded them 

Sfrcimbk* o* $Urk Metals and Mntallic Compounds. 

(477, p. \G*i.) f < 

Mejsrs. Johnson and Matthly, chemical raannfiic 
tfOrdia, have exhibited a complete collection illustrating 
4m monu&cture of gjauuuin ( ; consisting of crucible, cap- 
* shies, and a large jgsn of that metal. Hut that which ha* 
chiefly interested the Jury, and has induced them to 
grant a Prize Medal to ‘these exhibitors, is the series of 
products, including ppUadiiup, iridium, rhodium, and ura- 
niunL «■ 

Snhriii:Li> Steel 

The steel of ftheffield has long enjoy id on Kuropean 
reputation. Almohl every countiy is a tuhutai) to its 
works; and notwithstanding that manufactures of steel 
have risen up indifferent paitbof the Continent within the 
last twenty years, Sheffield bus not ceased to develop its 
beautiful industry . firms have sent contributions to 
the Crystal Palace, and "the Jury, affei ha vim? made a 
eareful exan^nation, base decidid to give a Medal to 
each of them; and notwithstanding that two have scuta 
more numerous mid more neatly-ai ranged lollcction than 
the othtfru, they arc tlius all placed on the same footing 
These respective firms oi e — • 

Johnson, Camm^li , and Co. of the < h ilop Steel Woi ks 
(xxit., 109, n. flOft.) 

Cocesh, S., and Son, Poi tei Steel W oiks ( xvii., 1 1 \ 
p, «O0.) 

Tctrton aud Sons (uii„ 190, p (»1 4 , mid 

Kyhe, Waju>, and Co.,f (\\n , Ji»b, p. 01 r »). 

Thefobjeets exhibited by thc*e two firms iepre-i nVdlie 
same manufactures. * 

Butcher, W. and S .* (ami, 10^, p. (»i4.) « 

4 Naylor, Vickers and Co. ( wii., 1 .1 #,_ij f.l :» ) 

These different manufacturers ha\e exhibited l.iiious i 
samples of steel in ingot and bur, and adapted tbr q|l pur- 
poses. a 

Two manufacturers, Messrs. Johnson, Caumull, aud 
Co., aud Messrs. Nay Jor and ( *©, < p 60 r » ), have uho e\ lii- 
bited models of them works. That of Messrs! Johnson is 
rather a geoertil plan than a true model, hut Me- ms. 
Naylor (p. 615) have forwarded a model complete in all j 
the furnaces, on a scale of an inch to a foot. It is fm jslu.il 
with much cart; the furnaces are to confined that they 
can be opened, thus showing their internal timing c incut as 
well as their external form. The w oiks of Mi «.sis Naylor 
contain eight converting furnace*, Viiuc melting furnaces 
with 90 44 holes,” oi I8(t crucibles They employ l p »() 
workmen, and produce annually 2,300 tons of steel. Vliis i 
ia about a sixteenth part of the w hole quantity of stei tl 
mode in Sheffield, which pitiy be takvn at 35,000 tons, 
of which 18,000 are cast steel. % * 

• Besides the instruction w]iigh the study of Messrs. 
Naylors model is Calculated to afford, the exhibition of 
their products is remarkable ftp* an arrangement which 
admits of the different processes of steel making, from the 
cementation to the final production of bais i sale, •being 
examined. 

We must also mention, as amongst the ohjeetla exhibited 
by Sheffield, jtwo injMs of gteel wrnich may ’ car compari- 
son in q*se with the fine specimens exhibited >y M JFfturpp, 


Manutacti nm ok Pro an* Bar-Iiion, jDow tapir * 
W<m» 68, p. m\ aso bfamm IWk Odk- 

(XXIL, 88, p. 600,) 


blishment of Mewrs. Cocker and Son 1 1 1 5, p. C0b ), 

6 cwt.«3 qrs. 18 Ids, The other, called the jnonstei ingoL 

- *■-* - * o caa 1L. 1. i . ■ a i . . , *, , V 


. con*istifig of oft* oi 

and bar-iron of different kinds, most .... 
the latter being bent an dr twisted, illustrative of the Uses 
to which they duty lie applied^ and or their respective 
qualities. 

Although the Jury have placed these finerotafilishtaeats 
together, it is only nght to say that the exhibition of the 
I/)w Moor Works belonging to Messrt. Ill#, Dawson, 
and 1 lardy fp. 601), is the more complete of the two. 
They have added to the, raw materials and the iron, seve- 
ral objects manufactured in cast iron, especially sM» of 
very large calibte, solid and other shot, and etlpmers ot 
ci uniting rollers used in sugar mills. ' r 

Cl vli am&lp Ikon and Copper Wirl Hones, (xxu., 
80, p. 595.1 « 

Messrs. Wilkins and Weatherly^ have exhibited 
various samples of their maimfkcturo of metal topes auil 
cables niudc according to Mr. Smith's patent. The Jury 
hale iecogni*cd the c \eellent workmanship of these cables 
by awarding a Pn/c Meilal to the manufacturer. 

Coal Tridi. os Nortmuw iiVul \ n i> and Durham. 

, • 1 273, pp. 14b, 117.) 

The Committj i of the Coal Trade of Newcastie-op- 
Ty ne lias exhibited several instructive documents on the 
geology ot their distnctdiid the methods adopted in woik- 
mg tlfC mines These inelfide 

1. A map of the coni field of Durham and North- 
umbel lund, on which aie m^ked the position of 
i ich shaft, the i ail w iys i ounce ted with each, tlie 
fan Its nnd olhei i efUarkable accidents whicty have 
distifrbed or remoxtd the beds 

2. Two sections f»f the field, one mom mirth to 
south and the other f Hun easf to west, showing the 
r» lati\e position and thickness of all the beds. 

3. \ synopsis affording explanatory details of the 

map uml Set tions. t c 

* 4 A model, or relief plan of one of the jmnclpal 

mines in Northumberland, m which the mode of 
working and venliiatfiig the mines of the district is 
mdu ah d in detail. 

it. Sifety lamps used 9 n the Durligm and Nortbum- 
haiJand muiAfand models of apparatus employed in 
raising The coal to the pit moutlifand conveying it to 
# the phice of embarkation. 

ft. Thistly, a complete collection illustrating the 
coal fin mation, including all the varieties of coal 
found m this important field, the rock associated witii 
them, and sommens of the segetable markings, We 
have noticed in this splendid collection, containing 36 
w ell-nmi keda^ieciineus of IJlodemlron nutjuB and 
UltdfudioH minus, fossils extremely rare iu many 
coal £clds. • 

Vhis collection affords, therefinx*, a moat useful senes 
for mstructiont by*eonmlcte1y illustrating the most im- 
port Suit coal field of Engloutk which gixca employment to 
2b, 000 workmen, aud annually supplies about eight fffli- 
KcwS of tons of cog) 

•COILKCTION OF LtAD OtlUl AND LEAD MAKUfACkV8£* 

. • v 484, pp. 168— 172.) 

Mr. Thomas Nopwttii, F.H.S., has exhibited 8 


blishment of McMrx r!ofikj»r and *n a. « riOs) f weighs several niinea^in tha^noitii of Sttglopdi ^8®d. * 


specimens showing the different meohanind pmkNtitoiis 

*uebA*£s£tsi && Sa38rSSS¥SSSw' 

worics. (100, p.«L4.) obtauied, uo as to show ij a stfiglh gWffiu *, 

~ : 1 beloagiifg to tl nr establishment. ^ * * * • 

* These Kxhlbltm-s erdve n V (laffin’Clksfr jxu., in T 0 render tltis colleotiqp more igter Mkfe % 

iriWse Awartl Usl their iiamoUjis^ inserted.— f. W. mgans of mstruction, Mr. Sopwith hsa m£m MtiOtMl m 4 

tiDroie Riffijwtdrs r.*( iVKMcdalsrin Class xxi., in** — i 

^hose Award Jjjt thcl? nun *Aie i mei ted,—] L W . * Those Exhibitors wero awarded# trisaJNWdw ' 

r 1 Thwc ^ddbitors4racciv4 Medals in Class xfcl M in Juiy of A^3 b XMl. % in whose IM \ 

Whose Aeorti lilt ne» uiscrteA-I. W,. I. Sir. ^ . * 


^ % * , h 



* 




SttNBBALOGfCAL COLLKOTfONS —PHOSPHATE! OF UISS^Cl\XB. 


OuMlrl 

the A tt wfraft h wine |n HjwflHUttber^ud, end of Alison 
Moot in C«Wt>ed«#& white She Smite end Awturt^neoo of 
tt»* Me n the dutewte wh«c« these.iwnw exut are 
ugHtewnted wnwatjU which Mr Bopwith has had wide 
Mfe a teethed dfo atit h> hnasrif 

TO. eoUecthm Include* — • . • 

* 1 SeetwW of the strata at Allenheads and Alstou 
Moor , 

2 Models lo illustrate nmioral ve mb, &t 
a Minerals a*AO*mUd with l<ad ous 

4 Examples of thevauous feta^th of progress fiom 

the paibe to the mttket • 

5 Loud and siivei piepaied fbi sale 
Th* interesting collection iUtu»tr itos almost complete ly 

the lead veu* of tlu) uuith of l'nglaud am^if uimlui col- 
lectious exulted of the coppci and tin muus tin sc with 
Mi tSsokwell’s (p 150) fine collection ol in i ous 
Would form a complete scries lllustiutiug the elm 1 metal 
ftferons district* oi England This collection i* highly 
intelrebting for the pui poses of msti action and'tlu Jun 
hat e awarded a J ?nic Medal to Mr Soi v* 1 1 ii 

Honqu&adi* M>mionh 

Grinwitonbh ran* rup Akdsliy OakhQcaukv, nf\r 
J ilRNSLt\ (Outbid* t J2 p ll r ) ) 

Thews gnndatoneb exhibited !» Mr IawisIIww on 
which ate. of excellent qeilit) u< eliu il) in use m I u 
cash lie and \oikshnc, wheu tln\ *tie cmphmd*iu e at 
ting cetta n parts of mucin ms ind m gnu lm* an 1 men l 
lag tools. I he sandstone ol the epiimtsak furnishes i 
good building mate n il 

lice rws oi 4 OAT J 1 u 

M e mention hcic togctliti the y hum it (1 1 1<* Ks of 
Coal placed outside the Lxhibition Jhi 1 lu lem tin 
booth Hide of the FI e stc m I ud lud i uml e l d 4 41 
47, and 43, named) • 

No 34, exhibited li) Mi 1 iro u i» Ovxi i m p 11 
fiom the CoCd lulon Mutes aeni Meld in 1 1 » tsh e 
North Wales • § 

No 41, exhibited b) Mi Kici^um lUnitnvv \ Ho <1 
SUvcle) W oi ks, lie u C hebteifulel, Dull shoe Jh 
Monk of^oal, of w Inch the a eight !*• < stimuli d M 24 t i 
was extracted ffoiu si depth ol 4 r >t lei t * 

No 4 (f ts a block of coal fiom the Ihvnil Mi e ne u 
Wiexham, Noitlk Males, and «* e \lul it d I \ the 1 \ mho 
Company, working tlie mines 
No 43 is a column intended to lim i ct nif It te *e t turn 
Ot the thick cotfl of th<* lluiislc\ Meia* lie etyleuit tHu l\" Vilm t" 
nature of the eoals#iH lieu indie ited espee tsllv tho e fe i ^ H j, im sn * j t , , 
ateaiA engine «, manufactures, and domestic use J Jus * - * 

column, which u» iicnu the blsieot ( ollieiv, is cshi! iteM. 
b) the IiABi Fjizwiincu 

COJLFCTMIN OF MmitlKK le Cl Sue IMI NS IM» I os v (l s 
FOU line TA1 IOXU Pi RIOS] s (111 

Mr 

ttflftCtion 
promote 

nerd) educational pm pose* Hie pi map il 
tantip rather a large number of spe t my. ns rt markable te i 
their fine state of prosecution, npd fe i the* distinctness e f 
the crystal*, and is careing) aiiaiiwtd ami c mlo^neA 
Ine amaU ©oflectlofr offer on a smillu scale the niqst 
opminou mmciaK and those oi whiel^ tlu kuowhdet is 
man wteftil Ibr tm atudj of gtolog), and its applu itiox 

4435 ANtihciai CKYariLH or Si nut h 


11 


Thm ojyataV winch Aumpoiid |o the tuo forms ob~ 
tained bp of Mitsohmlich, posts** a true socntiQc interests 

Coiivcrtog oh Grtts r»4, pp lid, 124,) • 

The owngr of tbs magnihcemt collection, Mr H. F 
This UiEIkwayte, has cuefl) liad uivie^m its fbnn- 
ation to exhibit the great mnetj of toionrs presented bv 
each kind of gem, and the < lost it bunulaucc of tuit fbtuua 
in stones of vciy different kinds, as m qpiundum, sire on, 
and spinelJe* • 

1 he e ut gems, to the uumber of upwards of |t)0, aie 
accompanied bv Home crystals Me zna> mention parti- 
culaily those of the diamond, ^hich pieaent a great 
vauct) of foims, and fiuuMi vei/ interesting matena 2^ 
toi studv to Uie miucialogist * 

1 Pnosvnm e>v Lisit, vs impi mi i> r?»a th» Isirnov* 
mini of Son 8 (16, pp 12f,*li5 4< p ia5 ) 

It ib now twint) vars since then ucPt discoveied m 
the mulls oiktlie Inn and m the louei Jeels of the defa- 
ce e us senes noduits of phosphate oi lime ducitagieat 
| j ait to e opt olite h I hew ne dnh s arc* toleiubl) plentiful 

m tlu ^ mlt of sunt) , u d it bus Wn ytteinpted to make 
use of them botli m the production of phosphorus, of 
I n huh a lit * quantitv is now consumed, auef foi agfi- 
eultui il puip ses It appears il^ r the laige proportKui 
ot bone phdspliate which the^ contun reaching some- 
times t)7Upu cent pie eluccs i valuible^ manure Mi 
the sum time time ut no suflitu ut data at preseUt w itfi 
u r uel to the e ost of tins substance ulueh requyres to lie 
it lined to a fine powdci in oirlei to mix nuiforml) uith 
Vhc t llige -oil to end h u> to deteimuu wketliei*it CSu 
he it irdee! is m will die source* of improvement* 
1 y> nmik tn i siiiheientlv lu r e «eal< have Ihcii iiu- 
<Uif il en uitl mtlu li t two oi tuee ve us and the Iiuv 
w isl ii n to 1 i Ten tiu sc lution f Shi ini|ioit uit qiustteui, 
hw link llonoiudle Mmtioifef the fe Howuig < \hi 
»it i- * 

4 M John M Pum of I iinhuti < lr, p 1>41 who 
1 is < \lnl it d is UiNl c lie e ti m e f l oduks co tu iiii n 
]>! -pWitt c l I me iipm the c ut t) ( 1 Nine) and nu pies 
ol tlu s u i ^id st lnoe^prt pne d for the m u\e t % 

- Mi I ( Nisnn ot h« miii crlon 46 p liV), who 
pusphat m powdei an iiid ter 


Ins i|\ ifluied tin 
in mu % 

*MOU 111 IJM i < i \v <>1 ip lit), 1 1 ) 
l lu stoyil niLe el iv < ht lined fie in the c< il lm ismes is 

i.i i • i . _ i _ * .. i v . i i 


out e f tl e it 


t ii ti t tTi > e I w s ki w u ai d it h isle ng bun 
dm e in tl n u uf Ktiiie of bucks used 
, luu ts I oi se mi )t uspist siindai 
tins lui It i f uml m s mi tl e f tl 1 1 u^lisji eod-fielels 
and Mi T » u wli In mule e -j uni stud) of the coal 
me i uies li ts obs veil that the i eds in contact with the 
cod i d e je i dl> ^hysi desigj deel IJtil hawl gene- 
iTI> vivid u hit ton clijs 'that of Moutbud^e bis 



e f tlu tlgv ind a model oi a gliss ho^Re, the inteiioi qf 
w hie h is e caisti uc te d ol rttf u toi > b» icks • 


Pone j i us tvD PorraRv Cia\s from litr Moiuiv 
W oitkH Pi tWPTON, DiVONfiHIRT, (101 p 131 ) 

These ela) exhibited b\ Mr W Phiijifs, tre ob- 
tnued Amu a luigc d posit ucenth opened on an exten- 
sive se alt* i\*w miles tram PI) mouth^and in the southern 
— extiiqiitv ot*l>aijmooi The 1 giamte ot Dartmoor ih in 

jgWSwami o» biuauK n«osi%vs Oi y s, mm , pfcu< ,duOTui«MnB and tlu china clay lfat, Wen 
# #* obtained as n Cornjialr, fiom a uatuial process of wash- 

MtV Hltmxjnr, jun , has exhibited a spikp ol a - 4- 

ptf oatnre sitlphm, and the ores (such a pv- 



wllftoh tftds substance is genet ally obtain d 
added s dtflkrent ptoduets obtaimdsin the n e 
of sohibur, and also some.eiJi.talh ol sulphur, 
ia the iWlqWing ways — 


of tat bon 


w % mm aohadhm in bisulphide 
* K da mm misftei in oanmhinfl 


(L fwft* Nduwta In oamphdno at vanons tempt t 
of phos^hmur 


• * Phoanhattc n lule4 are found mixed up Uith foaqlt 
bones m Noi talk an 1 >uflolh, in large bods irregularl) dis 
trilwt d ih the Rod Ciag one of the lovdBrtnoRt vids of the 
uppe i teitiaiiM They contain, on an tverngc* shod! &S 
p< 1 1 ent at jjhojphato ot lime and ana Mid at tlie vatu ot 
to Hk i e r tonjlwng used IxUntfoely m the manufar- 
tuie of artificial mamtm* In the jpwtn^ greousond "of 
rSuney the^ ato dlno met with but fhdls, oerurtawM w 
•nefthek ui mh hugo quantitlas, nor do they contain so 
regular a e|Uantify of phoMhaUs which, consequently 
tender them ot h ss eommeVtidd xmpojrta^Uoe * 
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TEST, COPPKft, LEAD, AND ZINC QREfWMINm PUMPS. 


(0*4*6 X. 


ing. The quality fa extremely good ; 
* lilted with me raw material numerous 


and there are oxhi- 
I nunierotis objects in poreblahi 
mantifecmred of it inStaiford*ulire, 

. Sand Employed in run MAMJKACTt&tfoF Glass. 
c * ( I2. 1 *, p. 133.) 

The greensand formation* at Slone, near A j lesbury, 
Contains 7 a tolerably thick deposit of loose* sand, in the 
middle of which is a hod remarkable for its whiteness. 
It is cpniposcd of transparent t]ii»rV sand r almost pure, 
aud yields a vciy valuable material for the manufacture 
of crown and flint play.. Dr. Leo ( 12ft, p. 1.13 \ the pio- 
prletor of the pits, ipis* exhibited specimens of the sand, 

• besides prisms and c two sjrhcics of llmt glass, m winch 
the saiul is an essontud clement, and woosh beauty is 
a proof of the puflty of the material. • 

Collection oi Ottiis oh T>\ im» Coeei.it. (10^. I id), 

' *7d, pp. 10ft, 10ii.) 

The Local CttUMi’i rm.s ot Tut no, M. hn-'i i:ll, and 
•Swansea hate evhilnted specimens «// (in ami u \ per me 
from the principal* Cormsli uiuun, and ha\e rouihud the 
collections more A’omplete by including the piodiu ts ob- 
tained by the mechanical pieparation and fusion oi the 
ores, 


MlCOANICAL IhugeAMATlON c O* THU VSlrf J^OR 0*R* OF 
Copper, called “ Has VANt/* (434, p. 161.) 

Mr. Hictu&ft Taylor. Director of the Tywam-lmile 
minus in" Cornwall, belonging to ILR.H. the Prince of 
Whiles, has introduned important modifloatioos ha the 
mechanical preparation of copper ores. These modifica- 
tions, chiefly applicable to the poor am called halve (to*, 
have rendered available certain ores hithertfafegarded as 
worthless, and liaVe even obtained from them a consider- 
able per contage of metal. Mr. Baylor has exhibited a 
model of tjjib mode of preparation, executed 'With much 
cure ; and to render it more complete he has added speci- 
mens of the ore in different stages, from the state in 
which it is brought from the mine to the ore ready for 
smelting. • 

it would be nlngjst hupos able without a plan to explain 
the debuts of an opeiatioii so complicated as the mechani- 
cal pi epiirat urn of copper ores. W e shall give a liicfe sketch. 

"Die me, after being picked by the (land, is submitted 
to a crushing mill, diflerent in some respects from that 
generally made use of. It is then arranged in Axe s, and 
washed on a very hmp table, whoie, in n ►fcrics of sieves 
shaken by an oscillatoiy movement, a kind of horizontal 
biooiu turning nu un avis lightly sweeps the surface of 



& 

the p& rent lock t< their actual met. 

They tlyis utfbul eousidei able msii notion to tin student; i Hlllllll f} eitiddi«hnient, bus a leelul cileet, aud const itutei* 
ami this ‘has induced the Jui\ to grant tiiein sevcudlv I improvement in the washing ot copper oref. 

Honourable Mention. ‘ « *« ! Mi K. Tay lm living a member oL the Jury, cannot receive 

In the lirst of these collection*- there may he obsened 1 Mwlal, as lias been stand* n the coimneueemcut of tin* 

an interesting object, consisting of an ..igoi of tin foynd | ^qioii, but P.e J m y Imc thought it right to umke a 


by Mr. J. N. Simmons in the mines of Ladick, near 
Truro. Its presence in the old and abraidoued win ks hav c 
suggested the probability that this tin was ,, isl by the 
PhwniciauL ifl the time when they t uiictl mi u commer- 
cial intercourse with Cornwall * 

Specimens oi Leap Ohi iwom Swii itA’ictt, v m 

9 SlIHVW Sill III. (49 I, p 1.1.) 

We have given in tl*i commencement of ibis Report 
(antt>,$. G) sonic details coniciuing the ina"ii'Kbiil spec i- 
men obtained from the* c mi'ies, jnd < xhihitcd bj Mi>s»s 
Thomas, Willi \m, and Gsoiu.i Menu. We iiuiy add 1 
that its weight is no less than tin he hundred wt pht. 4 

/ i f ^ 

Ours ox iiioM A i ^ros Moon, (*i mdlmland. i 
<m, p. i:\j . * i 

Mr. John Grey n.m exhibited a s* ib**- of ous ol /m<f 
from Al »ton 1 >r, including speeiinens of se \ • iul . n i u i.es 

of eaiai line . ad blende. Hi has added samples of s1k-*i 
zinc obtain' *d by the Imminent of these oies. The Jury 
has grunt id an H nmirahle Mention *o Mi. Gie\, on 
account of tne gm»d mmht\ of the /n.e, and bftnn. im- . 
provomeuts in the rtie^ud ol obtaining it # | 

Intent Full (\>wfanv. (2’H*, p«U‘U 
The pa touted mveutiou known us A Wm Jicli’s l’.S *i*t 
Rgtil" has for its irWject ilio inamifailure of brumes made 
with onal-dust, and thus aflordNUic means olktendcitm 
Lvailablc a material which is othci wise of i <*iy littlP a rtfue. 
These bucks measure 9 inched in length by tij ami 
f» inches, and weigh about 12 lbs. Tiny ^ e (lens • ‘give 
little Ihioke, .and require a certain linn for : 

Hiose made with M f elch cial, contain 9» iusy 

carbon, 6 per cent.«»f bydiogen, nud .* pe» centi 

The specimens exhibited wftc vuade al pi ptfiird, o£ coal 
from dftTorent ldcahties, especially from Sw anacu* and 
Middlcborough-on-Tees. • . 

Model oi> a ^oal-Mi?k, wo,ubM> m tiil IIetton 
• Comj .\^fi at New cam lk. ( 4f l , p.^l G1 .)* • 

Mr. J? WAi.i:s,y>f Newcastle, has* exhibited % model, 
im t^e Beale ol m inch to a foot, of the macliiuc*- placed 
alwve ground on iwu 1 w ith ‘ ‘ ‘ 

the above Company* lonsislinj 
Itslwdlers, thcdiftiflg ^ u.ti 

tTigPceoal, Hie .• *Miij 

are also iwpre*mued wi 
model, even to t) ' ron, - m 
and «w: * 


n n 

iguTtion. 
•ent. of 
of ash, 


, oi tlw^teanj-engfeie with 
the weifgons for convey - 
Piu'Mii 1 ffn loading the coal 
juracy* All parts <tf this 
billed with much fidelity 


u 3 

s]hh*i,i 1 nn n l ion of hi! cout manic 

AiM>ijt wl'% i on Ai»\iTis<. rut. Pistons oi Pimps in 
i Mims *t 102, p, Ibft.y 

Mr. J. Autiii it luis lcpi uked, that ofteni in mines the 
I pumps do not p>od«,ce all^ho efletrt reipurcd, in coiim*- 
. ipiemi' of tin \ eatnur out of the pistons, thus occasion- 
I ing a serious loss of powo* ; and to rimiedy this ixicon- 
Mnnence, h* lujs puipov-d an arrangement whiqji has for 
I Tls object t«i foice the leatli<*r furniture iff the pi. t awn » 
lx in lomtant i lose contact with tlu body of the pump in 
which they upik. \ccorline to the small modehex- 
, hibited and icieiitd to above, this arranueineut consists 
, ol a c<ippi ’ cone fixed ou the piston wd, aud eajcudiug 
aloii® i) v bole k^Ltii The qiiston ds also provided 
in ulcwith fcu* oi av m>e rods ariynged horizontally, 
and w h»c)i bde on each otlw r in the way of a Jateh, The 
pfe Mire of the c me. which enters in eloso contact wdth 
the piston, ai I * on the iods and forces them out; these 
then pu.**- on the leather furniture and force it to take 
the i vact torin of the body of the pump. There can tlmx 
I b<* no interval between the pistou aud the body of tlte 
I pump, even lftheJ^tcT has lost its true cylindrical shape 
*h\ the action of corrodve waters, aueli us often exist iu 
| mines. » • 

* Production oi Pi« asdiBarIhon and Stkel. 

Wy insert \ftid<»r thi^ title the Honourable Mention 
granted by the .luiy to si% estahlishinents which gje 
siipij^rly eiivnmsHn«*<Hl, and of which the products, all 
of excellent quality, are the lcmilt of ordinary methods. 
'Sliese arc 9 

The Uutti un y Iron Company, of Alfreton, JDerbf- 
| shire (400, p. 147). 

Crutwhli^ A lues, and Co., Illaina Iron Works, Abofr 
galeuny (402, p. 147), 

Hour and Co., Heahrook Iron aifll Steel Work*, Tipton, 
Staffordshire (410, p. 148). , 

Winl’rwobtii Iron Company, Derbyshire (416, a 

1 50). • # \ 

Monkland Iron and Svmiu. Company, Lanatkahilre 
(42f>, p. 150). * . * 

^ Biilcroft, Butler, and Co., of Isccd* ^416, pp. ^46, 

Those eBtablishmebtn have combined with tMf pro- 1 
ducts, coutdwing of pig iron, Iron, and ktM at 4iflfrotxt 1 
qitalittanfad various samploiy, the wbleh 

they employ^as the ores of iron, coal, and ntpt, 



, biit khioh h*v* not attracted the 
of tfee Jury by auy itnquefitiowablo superiority* 
or novel process of inanu&ctare. v 4 

However, riot to lengfoeu out this Report unnecessarily, 
we Shall simply mention the objects thus noticed :— * 
Block of ^Serpentine (p. 113), from the Lisard Bock, 
by Mr. John Organ, of Pcnmnce 


the •Old Delabole 
Mr. T. Staling, 
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the series dt product* Agfailnted by . the Butterlcy g«d 
mors complete than the rest, 'the 
tifelr have added a ^omudentbie mum* 
fetasdris of plants from tin: coal-field totheir 
lalehif care to specify # the different beds in 
are most frequently founds * 

Cwh Avow Wow Olamobcansiuhe. (417, p. 1 50.1 

Uf> Josh SnwnLro, manager off these works, has 
exhibited a series of bpacimeus of nig and bar iron and 
tin-plate, which are. of excellent workmanship. The tin- 
plate has specially attracted the attention of Wihe Jury by 
the evenness of the tin coating, its lustre, und the quality 
of th^sbeet-hon which" forms foefoasis. 

of C armahtfiknshihs. (500, p. 1 74. j 
Messrs. Phillips, Smith, and Co.,#of Lhmellv, have 
.. exhibited a collection of tin plate, remarkable for the 
beauty of its manufacture. It is accompanied by sheet 
iron maunfoctnrsdwith wood fuel, and cspeeiull ^intended 
for this purpose^ 

CoummoN of Alloy*. (4$*, p. 172.) 

Mr. Cl Jordan, of Manchester, has exhibited a series 

of several metals, and the alloys that may be obtained by I Ihwii Stones employed in decorative sculpture, 
mixing them, viz., •gold, silver, platinum, nickel, lead, | * U ' KH a ml other objects manufactured of them, 
copper, tin, zinc, bismuth, antimonj , arsenic, cobalt, man- j hit ed by Mr # J. C. 1C. Lova (7%, f. i 20;. 
gaucse, iridium, cadmium, and palladium. Kach of then* ! . IVkrwk Maimsle, from the Woodyhide Quarries, nsqd 
metals ami its alloys is represented by a small button with . \ u decorative architecture. Exhibited bf Mr. J. Voss 
polished faces, and even by broken specimens, to show j { 1 P* E15). 

the lustre and texture. For scientific and in dustrial pur- !| * t \»1 lection of Buildim; Materials, from fo* county 
poses, this collection oilers much interest. , 4>f • 152, p. KM). 

A notice accotnpauyiug tly collection suites the com- : Porphyry , described us Ely an Stonf., from the 

position of the different alloys made by Mr, Jorddh, and ; quarries of New Quay, in Cornwall. * Exhibited by Mr. 

the tempera tines at which they aiv t»b turned. | Nut-Hills* '162, p. 137;. • 

„ # . . » \ I Very tine EtftKKAi.os. in the veinstone. From the Muso 

Reduction of Aiwmmu (483, p. 1 j 3. - j Mine, in New GjKxada. Exhibited by Mr. J. Nelson 

>or> ! IkiNiiT'o §4, j». 12‘W. 

Collection of Ores of Copper, Lead* afid Arcex- 
i?eroi k Lead, frrgn various mines in Perthshire, 
oxide in the condcnSfn^ clnufFoepaliove the furnace. mv. ISxhibjied 1»> the Mamumi of Hiiuvdaluank (J, p. 120). 
T. Garland, of Redruth, who devoted himself to I he ! The specimens fhun the Tyndrum Mines are remark - 
manufacture of arsenic, lias exhibited a series of speci- able for thei* large siac, and for the beauty of the crystals 
mens oifhis pwulucts. He bus arranged* hem in such u ! «»f galena which form the principal muss. The Marquis 
way a» JO allow the different processes employ 'ut for ob- >' of IjibudnJhune, the owner of these mines, has added to 
tailing tin* pure oxide am! metallic nwnfc. [ the ores, specimens containing rocks and various minerals 

.. J that accompany them. This interesting collection offers. 

Geological < ollectdix o^tuk Bristol Basin. j therefinv, «au almost complete history of the lead and 
*" f (23, fP.I23, j | copper veins of Perthshire. , / 

Tho Bristol basin olfcrs examples 81* all the g<\Iogical , J>p?cimen,s of Jet from Wiiituy, in Yorkshire (11, 
formations front tllfc upper oolite to the lower pnJtrozoic lap.* 121'. 9 

deposits belonging to the Silurian system. To give ;i r<*al 1 The jet nj 
interest to his collection, Mr. T. Howard has licet, m- i |»y Messrs. S 


Cornwall. Exhibited 
(Outside, West, 1). 

Slates (p. 114). . Exhibited by thi 
Slate ComAny (Qutsidfe, 8), and by 
jun. } ofj^atnbeth (Outside, 9). 

Specimen of Anthracite (pm 115, 116), weighing 
several hundredweights, froqi Cwmllyn-fell In the Swansea 
Valley, South Wales. Exhibited by* Messrs. JAtaas and' 
Auwrky ( Outside, 37), 

• Specimens of A n Tff h a citic Coal (p.*L47), from Gwen- 
draeth, Llanelly, Soutli Walqfi. Eviiibited by A. WatneV 
(p. 276). This dual is entitled to notice, from thff foot of 
its being tlieucoal .selected ft*r the use of tne boilers in the 
Machinery Department of the Exhibitiofi. 

Marulls of In eland. 'Exhibited by Mr. P. L, Frank* 
mn ( Outside, 23, p. 115), and Mr. Mandersox (148, 
p. 136). • 

sculpture. Cor- 
of tliem. Exhi- 


The brefi of tin are mixed Vith rathe: a hire.* propor- j IkixnT'o 
tjmi of arsi*iycal pyrites. The armne is Kiparated by a ; Collect 
nwiiaratorv roastim^and demoted in the stat** of u Life : tiTetioi k 


panied it with a detailed g< i logical map of the district, 
and with sections which show the position of the different 
'beds and their relations with each other. 

Ores of iron, zinc, irnd lead, and specimens of coal. 
Complete this interesting collection f 8 hey are arranged*! 
according to the formation, us to present the useful 
, triiricraL peculiar to each gcologifol group. # # 

SriCTXpNS OF THE SCOTC^ CoAL-TiriLIW. (220, p. 142.) 

Mr. t>, Laftdai.R has exhibited four sections erf the 
BttttchNttfd'fieids of Ayrshire, I,anarks)iirc, Mid-Ia>thian, 
rind Fifoshire, .respectively. These seotiems are ma, the 
*tyault of direct aWrvutious, but tlfcy have l>ceu coy 
: atnh^ted W comparison of the different mines 01 natural 
factious uWrveil glong the coosi, or in the numartyis 
V^scarpirients always existing in mountainous countries. 

: jiocdrdinff to Mft Landal^s observations? tbr 
; CdU-fleld, in^which Ediulyurgli is plated, eoii- 

36 a^uns of coal, and the Fifeslurc field 37. ® 

V A Theae aejitioris are the most complete that are known 
foe dtiforict: They ilhistmtc the whole coal basin of 
9 ; of the largest and richest found in the 
They possess, thescfofv, muck interest 
"■ study of Scotland, and may in certain 
i to as affording a useful gnid* tu wovWug 



We, 


i ( hw«w ’oricc moredhat OrdityuT Mention, 
Kpo, has been given fiw prod^tious of 


of Whitby, specimens of which are exhibited 
Slater ami Wunui r, forms part of a thick 
bed of lignite found there in the upper lias marls. It 
differs in thi* respect essentially from the jet worked in 
France and Spain, which is found in irregular veins m 
the lower mark of the cretaceous series corresponding 
with the gault of Sussex. 

Collection from the Salt Mines of Cheshire, with foe 
products, as purilted. Exhibited hy Mr. W. WoRTiaxa- 
ton, of^Northwich (>7, p. 127). * • % 

Collection of different Kinds of Soils, -from themeigh 
boifrhdbd of Newbury, in Berkshire (60, p. 127), 

Tlie town of Newbury is situated in a basin of lower 
tertihry bell- rc posing directly on the chalk. The nature 
of tile soil*i?. greatly varied by the mixture of London 
cLy, piastie clay, and sand, associated together. The 
c.(dh‘Ctio* T Exhibited hy Mr. J. W. ..Roark, jtosscsscs an 
agrimilturul Rinpyrtunce triiich is recognized by ‘the Jury. 

Cyll'sction of Sands from Cornwall, employed for 
building or a^ncult^iraf purposes. Exhibited by Captain 
‘Rouse and K Whitijby, Esq.^of Truro^(79, p, 130). 

* Find and coarse t^rratY Clay, from the Isle * of 
PutmfX'iL, iv4Di>RSi-.TsuiRK (102, p, 132). '• « 

The English manufacturers in eartxeriware pos^ss a 
high celebrity, which the Great ExhUntfon has bropglit 
into yd 2u»re pvo^iiueut notice. A 1 pUlstio day is used iu 
the manufacture, which to .thief beds hi the small 
peninsula#ndled Burbeck Island ; Mefisrs. JT* and J^iKk, 
the proprietors and workers of these, pits,* have exhibited 
salnplcs of different quaJlti^ of the cfays, esjecially those 
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EAST INDIAN MINERAL GOLLEfnTONS-COAL BASINS, 


;{Ombs I. 


for fine ea-tliefivare/ stone ware, and drainage 

■-> .+> * .. r 

_ v Lisi for tnetaUurgic purposes (118,- p. 133), ex- 
ilblt^d by S. Airtvm. 

$heee crucibles are employed by copper and brass- 
founders. jxmg experience 1ms proved their excellence 
. of manufacture, and tlie qualify -of tJie clay of which they 
arc made. 4 • 

MAlTiHiALS usLd in the manufacture of Pottery and 
GLAaa, £ foam the county of Cork? lux* ini> (T21, p. 133). 

, 'Mr. 1 J, Dee kino, of Middleton, has exhibited aV. collec- 
tion of clays from the fystellan pits, of which he is the 

S ietor. These cJijys arc ^mployed, according to their 
;y, in the maun,facturc<ot porcelain, line pottery, and 
terra' cotta. Other materials found in the same place arc 
much used in the faanufacture of glass. 

<BtUTisu GoiAniks a%d Depenius.nci kjs. 

The East India Company has exhibited f a collection 
of minerals and rocks, consisting of about 450 specimens, 
most of them belonging to crystalline rormations. 

We lmve, however, noticed amongst these marbles, 
which have every ^appearance of being of the paheozoic 
age., some specimens of tertiary rocks : there also exists 
coal of good quality. 

It is to be regretted tTrat. f the labels accompanying these 
specimens contain no information as to their relative 
position, whihP the names of the localities arc for the 
most jfart absent from the common maps of India: so 
that greaA t difficulties are in the way when we attempt to 
make out their geographical locality. It would be very, 
desirable that the East India Company should entrust the 
arrangement of thi£ collection to some one who knows 
tile spots where the specimens were collected, '.is it wonftl 
then become of great value for the study o° the geology 
of this part of Asia. c •* 

With the exception of the’ tin ore? of Malrvca, and 
some sulplfare+s of antimony, mid several Kpeciiucns of 
ochre, also from Malacca, the varipus mineral products 
of India are not even indicated k, the Official Catalogue; 
but the Jury have satisiied themselvei that the collection 
contains several objects of much interest. ‘They have 
noticed .especially the iron and steel of Salem, it district 
in the presidency of Madras, whence a can* fully -selected 
series has been sent, including not only the ores, but the 
products obtained in the various stages of manufacture. 
The Jury have awarded a Prize Medal to th* Indian 
Iron and STttej, ^C ompany ( pp. 860—860), for this collec- 
tion, and have also awarded to the Honouiiaole East 
India Company (pp. 868, 860) Hcfho arable Mentions for 
tin working (Rittgapore Committee), for specimens of coal, 
and for the treatment of antimony, the latter process being 
, represented by specimens of the sulphuret of antimony, 
and of the antimony in„the metal! ip gtatc. 

The collection that illustrates the methods of isou and 
steel working shows J;hat two distinct operations are in- 
volved— the formation of blooms or lumps weighing at 
most 22 lbs,, and the refining, or rather forging, ttytse 
into flat bars from ten inches to a foot lolig. This iron it* 
always steel-like, s^Vie bars being true steel. Tty* work 
resembles that of the Catulouian a forges, except* that it is 
oti so small a scale, and the process might be ‘partly 
understood by considering the size <if the blooms: but 
additional proof is obtained ns to this mode of woikJYig, 
shice we find in the Indian Collection a series of models, 
executed in the 'country, of a considerable a y inker of 
industrial processes, amongst which *is one ofHlie forges 
of Salem. By looking at this model a sufpuegt idea jnuy 
be obtained as to the nature of the iron mauitfoctur#. * 
The forges appear to lie * ern^orury establishments, 
rcopabie of. being* conveyed about from one place to 
Vqra^herT The hearth, hollowetL cfiit at the bottom, is 
> r6und, and maybe about 18 to 20 inches in diameter : k 


bloom is obtained.® Two bktak«airi*% i&th a man to 
work the beliows, ootnplete the. number of those employed 
in one of these little estoMtabweatp, aud the. forging is 
done entirely by band, The ore, which is principally a 
metalloid , form of thq kind called oKgist, is broken into 
smdil fragments, notie of IkmijMgm man a walnut* jaiid 
few larger than a hose! nut s before It is smelted. * 

• The collection also includes buttons - of cast-steel front 
2 to 2} iuches in diameter ; this ‘material belli# the Wootz, 
so celebrated in India for the pfrpamtion or Damascus 
•blades. There is nothing to show directly in what Way 
they have been prepared, but it is impossible to doubt 
from their form that they have been obtained in small 
crucibles. - * - '* 

The specimens of tin ore are all watetwwom pebbles, 
| 3 and it is therefore very probable that the mining opera- 
tions in Malacca a»% confined to stream works. We may 
conclude that there ure very e&teusite deposits sof such 
ores in this part of India, since a large quantity of tin is 
exported/ 

'flic coal exhibited is from four locality, which 1 belong 
to two distinct deposits. One of there is Akuated south 
of Mirzapoor, a dependency in the province of Benares, 
the seam cropping out in the valley of the Roue river, 
which empties itself into the Ganges a*littlc above Patna ; 
the other is in the valley of Damopdah, emptying itself 
into the Hoogly veiy near Calcutta. This latter coal, 
which is ol‘ ve|;y good quality, is in cubical lumps about 
18 iuches a side; the other, exhibited by Mr. Hamilton 
(p. 861 \ belongs to n bed four feCt thick, the position of 
which in the coal measures will be understood by the 
following section : — 
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A pgctable earth mid alluvium . 

{Sandstone 

First bed of coal . . *. 

t luvjiwith vegetable nuirkings . 

Argillaceous schist anu clay • 

Second bed of coal ^ 

Argillaceous schist, micaceous sekiato 
sandstone, &c. * . 

Third bod of coal (worked) 

Mr. Williams^ who long occupied the post of gcolo- 
I gicai surveyor to the East India Comj&ny, drew up 
| a a cry interesting geological report on the valley of 
| Dumoodah, in which some (details of the carbouiierous 
i basin of the valley are given.* Of this deposit, which is 
I likely soon to have an important influence on the iudus- 
i triaf progress of Indig, we willingly give a short norice. 
The coal basin of the valley of Daigoodak is situated 
in longitude 84° E., and in latitude 22j° N- It com- 
mences a little west of the poiut where the Barakur flows 
into the Daiuoodah, and occupies 1 a space of upwards of 
ten leagues along the valley. Toward* the north it 
reaches as far as the river Adji, on whose banks the coal 
formation is seen outcropping for a distance of upwards 
of 25 miles. .It is pigludcd between the towns of Nagore 
i Ami Baucooraii, the first to the north of the Adji, and the 
other to the south of th«\ valley of Damoudah. 

The coaKiieasures rest on crystalline and. metamorpbic 
rocks, consisting of dioritc, gneiss, and mica schist. Iu 
the hills to the lforth on which the actual contact is seen, 
there are aUo talcose schists with tourmaline, and schistosg 
chi grimes with magnetic iron ore. Towards the east the 
beds 'are covered up by a ferruginous sapd, which is . an 
extension of the alluvium of the plains or the Gauges. 

Extensive researches have been made by the Bengr& 
Coal Company, and by Messrs. Erskrne and .Co, . Tnc 
latter have ^explored chiefly in the neighbourhood of , 
Buokteiinuggur and Mungulpore, and have made known 
the cxist?nce*of five beds of coal having a total thh^neca^; 
of 22 feet, as seen in the following skfcft-section of onC4)f ^ 
their pits:— ft. to.. 

Whitish an^ brown fine-grained sandstone, com- 
posed of quart*, felspar, and mica - • U/0 

Schistose micaceous Vindstona . > , *■+ , * a fc .4 

First bed. — Slaty ooal, calted Top wa! . . A 0 

* — * - / ■ t 

• * The report alluded to was' written ih 184(7, t by Mr. 
Williams, and published by direcriou of tbb Aehgal GomB- 
ment aftettftfs death, which took plaoe ln ld4S; v . ^ f 



MmiSftiiS: AND ORES PROM CET&W BORNEO, 4»D ADSTI^b^ .tf. 

£ is to whether there are in Australia bo^h kkdsof copper 
_ ; * 2 j ground, or whether these ijwcimcajg arc accidentally 

coai. a 4 mixed. The label* do not enable r m to reply to this 

* 0 6 query, which is of some geological interest. : * 

Black carbonaceous shal e ...... , * #» j Van Diemk&’s Land appears to have been explored 

. Fourth bed,— Coal of firir quality. *Goo4 >, 4 6 * 801116 detail, Mr. J. Milligan { p. 997) having^exjubited a 

r Corfioimccoux shale with vegetable impressions 0 8 somewhat extensive series ofr rocks and,mineral» chiefly 

Fifth bed of coal • . . . , . i 6 obtained from tbe east.side of the island. Amongst these. 

Those > bedf haw been, reached in several other pits, And numbered 250 to 208, are several varieties of granite 
but they seem to form only a part of the mineral riches tt / jd u^tamorpltic limfstonss, containing galena and coal, 
of the basin, as the pits, opened half-way between Mum- th . e Iatter piuoral occurring in the river Douglas, associated 
romlpore and Dussul by tire Dhaba Company, Have made w, *h ba uds of cafbouate of iron. We may also mention 
known three other seams, oaie of which is 10 feet thick. the beryls (white emerald), and yellow and orange-yellow 
But, more thau this, a commission %ent by the-* govern- ^paxes, exhibited by the sam6 i^rsou (31d to 320, p. 998). 
merit to estimate the. value of the Damoodali. basin, with " iie eoal h H been the object of research by a company 
a view to the construction of a railway thence to Calcutta, c * ,,ed ^ ie Douglas Kiver Coal Company fl3, p, 993), who 
has reported that there b a total thicRhess of at least 6 " l| w t several specimens, showing tjjat the fuel b com- 
54 feet of workable coal, vis. : — P act uud of good quality . The Jury IiaVe therefore atairded 

' ft. a Prbe Medal to Mr. Milligan, and they Aake Houour- 

Mungulpore . 20] • able Mention df the Douglas River Coal Company. 

• ^bantagurreah . 10 > 54 feet. New Zealand (p.*10U0), like Van Diemen's J<and r 

Mmnauupore . -4' ^ | appears to have been the subject of a gfcrious geological 

Thu bland or Ceylon (jl 937) is represented in the j study. Right persons have exhibited ores which are the 
Exhibition by a collection of minerals obtained for the I result of their explorations, and some of the ores are 
most part from crystalline rocks. We may mention j already the object of practical workings. We may par ti- 
particularly the crystals of quart/., corundum, cymnphaiic, ; culurly refer to the eoul of Wtukatop&ud the copper mines 
zircon, tourmaline, ami garget. There may also be noticed i ofKawaii. * 

magnetic iron ore, titauifrrous iron ore, •spathic ore (try s- 1 The Jury have awarded an Ordinary Mention to the'* 
lulline carbonate), and the ores of uiungauot$. • j di lie rent exhibitors whose names we proceed to quote in 

The islaud of Borneo ('ll. 988) has sent lor exhibition ; the order of the Catalogue. p 

coals from Labunu on the north-western side, besides some : IIaiuiweavks, Mr. J. f8, p. 1001). I .ignite worked on 
specimens of sulphuret of antimony, aud some pepites*of • !h8 banks of the Tamaki fixer, New' Zealand. Judging 
gold, and rolled diamonds. • m j from the specimens, this lignite exhibits a passage to 

* The east and west shores of are not repre- 1 cumiql coal, a*d it is stated that the bed is 5 feet thick. ' 

seated in this Class, and the ores of copper from South j (jhkknwoud, ^lr. W. (9, p. looij. Coal and building 
Australia ure the only Sbjects worthy of notice from the j stone; the last-named arc referred to in the Catalogue as 
south side of that vast islaud. # These are worked by , No. 17. # t * . 

several companies, one of which “ the Ilarossa Uunge ! Conn el, Mr. (10, p. 1001 \ This exhihito; 1 r presents 
Miuing Company'* (S. Australian, p. 991), bar. sent a j the Amok land and Waikato Onal Company { of which he is 
series of beautiful specimens og oxide of copper, untir. j secretary), who have A limited specimens of coal from 
copper, and carbonate, from Eynedoch valley, about :»o ! the Waikato miiics. , 

miles from Adelaide, a town whose origin dptes only Taylor, Mr # J. < 11, p, 1001;. Geological series from* 
about 1 5 ygnrs back, but which has already a popula- j the copper mines of Kuwaii. 

• tion of 8,ooo inhaoitants. j Reeve, flr. J. ( la, p. 1U01). Specimens of cupriferous 

Messrs. Graham aud Uallett <8. Australia 3, p. 991) pj rites audS blue carhmmte of copper, from the mines 
exhibit a similar series of ores from the Burra- Hurra mine*, called Whitaker and lleale's near Kawaii. 
which have yielded 56,428 tons of ore, averaging 40 per is, M^T. 1 13, p. 1001). Specimens of copper ores 

cent, of copper between the tinm of their fij-st opening in from the mines called Gfeat Barrier Isltuid Mincfe, situated 
1845 to the end of 1850, at which dutwmorc than L000 j 35 iuilc*X.N.E. of Auckland. 

workman were employed. At first these ores wt%v smelted j £mitii, Mr. A. ( 1 1, p. 1 00 1 ). Specimens from Brodies 
at Swansea, but the Company has lately constructed an ; copper mines, situated Loo miles north of Auckland. Tl.o 
establishment for reducing them on the spot., and the * same exhibitor has also shown sulphur from White island, 
proprietors have added to their collection a view of this i in Plenty Buj : and samples of an argillaceous limestone, 
establishment, and specimens of the products obtained, j adapted for the manufacture of Homan cement *(19, 
'flic Jury' itave observed with interest the gradiuil develop- I p. 1001 4 

meut of this establishment in a spot till lately without j Mkukasq, Mr. E. (15, p. lOOl). Pumice-stone from 
any industrial occupation, and have nu^mlrd a Prize i the bfttiks of the river Waikato. 

Medal to Messrs. Graham and Hallktt, who liave been # The Cape oMioon Hope (p. 949) has sent fine spe.ci- 
the originators of it. They als<8 wish to make Honour- mens iff galena, worked at tlie Maitland mines at Port St. 
able Mention of the specimens exhibited by the Baiuissj Elizabeth. It also exhy>its graphite fr^m Cape Town, 
Range Mining Company. • ami iron oAs/rom L'itenliagei 1 

The copper ores from Australia mvo striefiy analogtyis Of all 4 lie British colonies Canada (p. 957) is that 
to tla>se from the Dural; tlieysuccur in nodulea dissemi- whose exhibition is the most iuterosting aud themost com - 
nated in a slightly coherent sandstone or ochroy clay, aud* plotc ; aud one may even say that it. is superior, so far as 
the surface of the nqdules is studded o%*r with crystals, the mineral kingdom is concerned, to all countries that 
tim interstices between which ore filled with clay or sand, •hftvr forwarded tlieir products to the Exliihition, This 
Someofthe nodules are of lar$je size; one of them in t^e arises from t the fact thu( the collection has been made 
Rum-Bum Collection* measuring 2j feet by 2 feet sujnr- 1 in a systematic manner, and it •results that the study of 
v fibiai, with * thickness %f 6 inches. In the specimen the % fumijflijs the meftns of appreciating at once the #colo~ 
principal mass consists of oxide of cop^r, with tjje green* gieal structure and the misieral resources of Canada. It 
^hto.oarUbhat^ of the same metal tbnning ail external > is to Mr. W. E. l^ooAtf, one of thg membens of the Jury, 
^dgtkg; but the tStree minerals are not superimposed in whp fills the office of geokigical surveyor of Canada, that, 
the red oxide, although principally in the centre, we aje indebted fyr this cbUectiou ; and ita value prises’ 
sen ding out shoots iu every direction. A 1Ht|p native from fatft, that he has selected on the spot .most of 
' cpppoiT rfso pecufs with the oxidd. • • tlie specimens that have been sent to the Exhibition, &f!d 

T%e reporter hastibsfif4 with some Surprise phosphate has arranged thcgi since their qfi'ival iu Eopdon. The 
aiidr cRUmde of copper among fife specimens' exhibited arrangeaiflit that he life adopted, which^is entirely tech- 
hy fhb Mbita-Mtm C^pany (3, p, 991). These cupri-* aipal, includra eight ^liyisilins, « o 

ferou^i couddnatipnA vfhkn are cliiefiy found in Cornwall 4 Mtdalnfcrous minerals, aud metals obtained mm 
anil Chilis lipaSy odeur id which suggest qhe^uery i ihoifl. 


Bkckthaleivciyparbonac^us f 
tfeofttod bed;— Coal of good quad fey, But 
Black shalqwith vagetaole impreirious . 
Third bod of coal . . 
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v. ., Minerals which require complicated operations to egrot,not became they would then bcve been able to 
, 15 them fit for tifce. adjudge a higher mrkm f# this beautiful work,— for the 

Llth^griflilcihnestonts ami minerals employed hi position, of Jjfx: hmm, $» member ..of the Jury, would 1 
/ /’Jewellery, and in the mannfectnre of glass of various render this itoi^sifi^-^but because of the -great interest 
' kinds, : / r * it would have addtd.te^he^ Canada ftridhtoon. 

" ■ .Tgrisms kinds of clays, and ' refractory clays* , jc The llthograpjlicf stfthos exhibited' oy. Mr. Logan (1, 

, * Bocks furbishing whetstones, hones, and polishing p. 958) belong to e pymo*oi<frock^ occurring at Mtfrmora. ' 
stones, . , wlierethe magnetic ironterehaa been mentioned as form- 

Books and minerals in use fbr improving soils. ing a deposit 4f \enor rtfottg thickness. These stones are 
Materials used iu construction, and: rocks serving remarkably homogeneous uqdofine grinned; the degree 
ftr archhecteral decoration. ‘ of fiuish of the drawings that Mr. Logan has, caused to be 

Combustible materials. made uporr them giving every promise of the quality lieing 

AH these classes include materials of great interest for good. The geological position of ihe stones is interesting, 
industrial purposes, i ahd*w8 think it useful to mention and tha^reporter is not aware of such material having 
sortie more specially. The ores of iron require notice first been previously found in the old , rocks, since, up to the 
of all for their # aburtdauce and excellent quality, as the present linife, those who practise lithography seek for 
magnetic oxide is worked in upwards of ten different stones from rocks of the oolitic series* Tl\e discovery of 
localities.. * Mr. Logan, proving that tlie palaeozoic rocks may also 

The mines 8f Marmora, the most important of all, are furnish good lithographic stones, increases tlfe resources 
situated in the west of Canada, and are worked iu a mass a vail aide for this important branch of engraving and 
of o xp more than 100 feet thick/* The magnetic ores drawing. ' , 

obtained from tllem (4, p. 9G1 ) are accompanied by pig We must also notice, amongst the exhibited by 

and bar iron from the works established on the spot, and Mr. I*ogan, a cast of the footsteps of an animal discovered 
belonging to the Marmora Iron Company. The Jury in one of the argillaceous schists of the paleozoic period, 
has recognised the good quality of their products by When this schist was first laid b^re to a certain extent, 
making Honourable Mention of this Company ; and the Mr. Logan observed the imnressions ol* footsteps vepc.'ited 
f same is OFwarded to Dr. J. Wilson (2, p. 901), who has several times, said he had the upper bed removed to 
^exhibited magnetic iron ores from South SI km broke, and satisfy himself asrto whether they were continued. Their 
pholphate of lime from Burgess. existence, urtder these circumstances, fully proves that 

Ordinary Mention has also been made to Mr. Laxcastwi the* marking., were made at the time of deposit of the 
■ of Vaudreuil (0, p. 901), Cu plain Morin of St. Vallier bud, and thus carries back the existence of quadrupedal 
(9, p. 961), Messrs. L. Skkk of* St. Kustadu* (16, p. 9ffi ), animals to the earliest Silurian epoch. The length of tins 
K. Caron of Sf. Ann, Montmorency (19, P- 962 \ (j. j traeje discovered is’ eight feet, and as many as twenty 
Detivf.ro HR of Murray .Buy t *21, p. 962*;, aud It. W. K^’.u.y | iiri previous of each foot are traceable. Besides these 4b 
of Gaspd (32, p. 9S2), who have exhibited ores of irem of | an impression between the footmarks, which may he 
different kinds. « <• * regarded as the trail cither of tin- abdomen or the tail of 

Massive hydrous oxide of iron is gin important mineral ! the animal. * 

amongstethp iron ores of Canada, mid is worked in large ! It would carry us beyond the proper limits of this 
iphsses inseveral localities. Wi may nieutiou. particularly , j he port if we m ere to gv e even a sketch <9f the geology of 
that of St. Maurice, which fie* niore than half n eon fury j Canada, and those who udsli to income acquainted witli 
haS supplied the iron works and foundries of tlftt name, j the subject must he referred to the Heport for the years 
^he Honourable J. Fnrrjkr, the TiroprieUT of tin* mines * 18 18-41) pud 1849-fiO, addressed by Mr. Logan to the 
who$© products are exhibited in No. fi, p. 901, has added j Govern or-C\ ueral of Canada, and published J>y order of 
to the ores specimens of pig and other iron, besides slags | the Legislative Assembly of the. colony. We musLJmw- c 
and ashes obtained during the working of tbebres. i ever, mention the presence of phosphate oP lime mid 

The iron from. St. Maurice is of good quality, and the ■ gypsum ; the former disseminated iu large prtsmalu* 
products exhibited show that this establishment proceeds | crystals in the lnctainorphie limestones occurring in thick 
with reguBvrify, iu *a mefnllurgidSl point of view : these beds at Burgess, while the gypsum is found to many 
considerations have induced the Jury to award'* a Price* loca^ties foriniLg. large irregttlar mt&ses, intercalated in 
Medal to the proprietor. • ( the upper members of the Silurian series, espeqkliy at 

The exhibition of Canada includes the ores of zinc, Oneida Seneca, on the Grand Kiver. This gypsum lias an 
lead, and copper, from several’ localities. The ores of even fracture, is foliaceons, and of a fine white colour, 
copper from Lake Sujierior and Lake Huron are remark- and being very pure, may be used for the manufacture of 
able ‘for their richness, and that called ‘Bruce Mine/ on plaster for casting.* 

Lake Huron, has been worked 4 for some y^urs. The New Brunswick and Nova Sco¥fA fpp. 969, 97U\ 
Mining Compaq of Montreal (the proprietors of this which, are only separated from Canada by the Kivur St. 

• inine) have-erected an estaltlislu unit for working thb* ores Lawrence, poswjw a similar geological structure, and the 
oftltije spot, according to the methods adapted at Swansea, miueral productions are identical. The first of these 
and the objects sent by this Company (10, p. 961 ), &luhit, colonies is only represented by some specimens of lignite 

i by the aide of 1% ores, the various products of smelting, hud us^halte, recently discovered on the chores of the 

* besides the specimens-of bias k*and refined cqoj&r. 8pcci- Peticodiac. Thore are* on the other band, two rather 

TO$ns of copper and native silver, from the Islmdonf St. interesting £o I lection* from Nova Scotia, one (8) ox hi- 
Ignatius, on l^ake Superior, arc added to these, and the bited by the Central Committee of too colony,* the -other 
Jury has awarded to the Company aPr; •*. Medal for these a hjf Mr. S. D. Arcuiuald, F.K.S. (2, p. 970). r i*he Jury 
varioqg objects. has awarded a Brizq, Medal to the Committee, its collec- 

Tho exi&fence of spangles aud pepites of ^ol'i has been* tidn including the whole geology of the colony^ and 
proved, By actual investigatiou,, in sCvr •£# rivers of the offering a mote generaL interest than that of Mr. Archi- 
eaivt of Canada, and Honourable Mentic ils made of the 'bald, in the latter collection (27, .the object has been, 
CiiAdbiBUK Mining Company (12, jf! 961), wjjo" exhib’ff to illustrate the resources of New«Bruuswick, with regard 
pepites of native gold collected in the washing those ‘to the pianufacture of iron andsted by, means of chai^ 
-Streams. Mes**s. B oUocan aud,^ LKrfA&E(l 5, p. 961) arealso coaNfuelV and for this purposeT&fr. Archibald has added 
/ew&rded with a Mention for the white, quartsosc sacids to the .specimens of magnetic and- spe^ar iron* which 
which they exhibit, which are used jvilfi advantage iu cxwt in thick masses, |% iro^ wrougbt iron, gad steel 
, ,0m mm® focturf of flint and crown glass. * « made foam them, besidpa^Ja^y . c ib^iflNMparod' ohMla 

r The last » ward that we hat h to mention in the case of worked at Shrtficjd, to {Wire th e:excel!t4t quality of i^p 
' CSumda lf is the Honduratye Mention ad juigod to Mr. Logan iron and steel of the e&tipy* Th^ Jury bas grwated ; a 
41,p.958),Who lids exhibited irpn cfds,litu g aphicfitoiies, v Prise Modal to Mr. Hkew ise, ; ,■ ■ 

mmcralt, a#d various , rocks. Our coUeague .has not In the collectivn of the Nb^a Sootif Committee, we 
thoiifMrH riafe to adilto these the geological map he may notice very goqd sulphate of barytes, 

^CSk^adiH ^ ixoatt^P which the* Jmf ^gr^itly oresc |jnlngaifeflO, coalf : wtp;i^rge hlocdtS, having all th# 
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characteristics 8f bituminoo* coal, omhores of iron and 
copper. Them arefelso blocks of bluish gypsum, of even 
fracture, and several basaltic minerals, especially stilbite, 
chabasie, ap&phyllite, heulandite, and mesotype. 

The gypsuiu exists in several localities, grouped, for 
the molt part, round the force mmnd hay called “Midbs 
Basin?’ which communicates with the Bay of Fundy by a 
small strait. Numerous quarries* are opened where this 
gypsum is forked in the soutn of the Bay, near Fal- 
mouth, Windsor, and Cencpt, and in the north in the 
comity of Cumberland, near Tower Hill, the material 
being exported to the United States, where it is chiefly 
employed as a mineral manure. The gypseous masses in 
Nova Scotia, as in Canada, are intercalated in the palaeo- 
zoic rocks, and arc chiefly found associated # with beds of 
sandstone in this formation. 

Tiie coal appeal's to form two digtiifct hasiiw, one at 
the northern extremity of the county of Cumberland, and 
on the slices of Ciiignecto Bay, and the other in the 
Victim district, near the town of Egerton. The«lattcr is 
the best Anown, and most of the specimens in the Nova 
Scotia collect^ 9re from it. They are accompanied by 
numerous vegetable impressions, especially of ‘ Lepido- 
dendron efeyans,’ but there are also sigiJJaria* more than 
two feet in diameter, one specimen of wliieh is very 
remarkable, on account of the arrangement observable in 


fetter mineral is collected on the surfed of a lake, around 
which arc extinct and active volcanoes, and is Represented 

S a collection of specimen^ of bitumen (if various degrees > 
purity. The J ury has awarded an Honourable Mention 
Loro H “** — *: — 


to Loro Harris, as an acknowledgment of his interesting 
exhibition of the geology of Trinidad. * ■» 

United Stages or America. 

The geological works that have been published on the 
United States;* union j7 which most be mentioned as of the 
first importance the ‘Reports addressed by several distin- 
guished scientific men to different legislative assemblies 
of the Union, have satisfied us thftt this part of North 
America is destined to occupy gu important place in the , 
development of mineral industry.* # 0 

.It result? from these Reports, "that nfbgnetic iron ore 
and specular iron ore or oligist occurju many- stages of the 
Union in m abundance not iif any way inferior tot hut of 
Sweden. In America, also, as in Northern Europe, forests 
exist almost ufftouched, which will provide for centuries the 
fuel required to supply numerous iron-making establish- 
ments. The immense blocks of native topper discovered 
in the trap formations of Lake S u peri or.cxhi bit a degree 
of richness surpassing that of all known ores; and if the 
working of these remarkable deposits confirms the expect- 
ation raised by the iuvestigations>aud researches carried 
on for some •years under the cfirectiou of Mr. Jackson. 


W ^ss.’ssas; i s»>« *■*. W. >»*• 

quoted in support of that theory of the origin of ecu £ c . r - T' 1 ’ ‘ l^trate these «»mw 8 of wealth tor we 
which supped it to I* due to m amumilatiSu of ve ? e- i ‘‘'I,', ? y „ a , ., mn ’! n " kt >' “ nfe 

table mutter in sit* is not. hoWtror. u solitary exam.Jo ns ol .*“»• “ ,,d S* i ‘‘ from 



Mr. Jackson, in his yalnahlc work .,. Nova'Sentmf ms, ■ ■"»"* J* ot New Jersey, 

“ tlicy aw invariably found traversing one or mure of the Massachnsetts, Xrw l ork ami Ne« Hampshire. W e may 
strata at right angles Hririi its lat trs.’ ? : **“ t< ‘. tIuw . |f n “‘ ^ ,, % hU,ck * ^•““ uaevtc from Pemi- 

The ores of iron ate in the irtute of magnet :<• oxide, I s - vl ' ? ma > “£ *73* .®C *TC ^ ^ S,,pww ’ one 
ml luematitc, and oji^ist in compact masses, Th? tan- , n " g different estatlishments is 

of the soft iron of 
from Sweden. AVe 
procure any information 

t deposit sulphate of barytes occurs in«labuJar white , J™" " “ "V 1 ™ I'*? Ml ' l0e ‘ l m, " ua i l 7 “ 

crystals, connected at the base, and forming sometimes l” 1 ,e ul0< * e manulacture. Weptncm 

considerable masses. Occasionally, also, ores of manganese i . ^7+ an ‘ carne ' 1 OM for thc P art w,th 

occur in radiated lumps, of a •grey metallic appearance, ! ! w *' , .. , . . , ,. . 

- ^ A’^srtsx rLP.iX t^tSTSK 

eotmectuig the ores with pyrottisite. . dieiinguQ. a«> superiority betVeen thtnV A Prise 

n»ted to each, viz. : — 

Pemi- 
Jersey 
York 

♦'Those Keport-j include “ (ecology of the Slate of New 
mows, Professor at Williams’ College* and 



side, being from the latter place. this deposit, so | A 

». « i n •_« i ....a.. . t m'.- 


remarkable for its richness and extent (ranging for up- j Tor 


wards of 100 miles), the ferrugffioiw bed is not constantly i hy^ 
traceable at the surface, having only been noticed fnfm ' c *~ 
place to place at intervals, but the reck col our of the soil, 


Amixcm,”' 3 \ols. “Mincrolpgy of the same 
!i | State by Mr. M‘I5eok, Professor of Chemistry at ltutger**, 
j College, !>ey Jersey,” 1 “ Report of the Geology of 

' »• i.nr \t* — 1 — 1 u i^ wr t on New llamn- 

^ of the 


lUIVlftil* Alt |B MIJ W - vi»au*»i«v*v I 

regularity. The dip, which is about 50° to 60° toward^! 
the north, is equally constant, * # 1 

■ The Island of TiCtkidad is the last of the British Do- ^ 

pendeuciea to be mentioned in tbisllcport. The Governor, |»mate.d7ak 400,000 %na. This quantity i? the produce of 

t* l. Lit.:., j / 1 ... oK . 7.i‘ i ana .. ‘-..ii.., .. 


• LORD Harris, has exhibited (1 to 35, p. 972Vg series of 
f 5 isefol minerafe, which ^cither have been tlie onjec^of re- 
search or are now worked. They consist of ancient rocks, 

■ yielding good building material, and the following mine- 
rals, via,, magnetic feon ore, hamqtitie iron, yelfew' ochres, 
pyrites which grist in suffidmft ab‘un4qpc#to be employed 
ftt’the manufacture *of sutp^ur^ mid lastly bitumen. The 

* Quarterly Seal. Jpnrnol, for 1349, \ol. v. page 539. 
t “ Mimu^logy abcGebfo^ of !Nqya ficolis/ by Charles 
VT. Jackson and Francfe 9 •• 


on on thc Geology < 
son. “ Geology of Nova 
Jackson. “ ltep»rt on the 
. hy Mr. Jackson. “ Re- 
m*rt on tho •Geological Constitution of Massacliusetts,” by 
Sir. Hitcheock. * • • * 

t The onniisl make of iron ifl the United States is esil- 

satml ni iimilflA Hvnd »Ph.‘. .k* 


about 298 furnaces, whitfik are in constant 'operation, the 
low price of foreign fehiefly Engtisl)) iroif In the market 
having thrown several offt of blast; Of these 293*- # 

.57 arc amkrocitc fimirffees, and make 5# tong each per 
9 we«k (Sveragt ) ; V 

7 arc bituminous coal furnaces, and make 29 tolls Ach 
per 9 ueek: 

4 mm colfe ttmgiqps, and mdke 48tena each per week : 
85 are charcoal furnnsef (botrblast^ an^makeRl tods 

• eaofepcrwcuk; m 

* ^ furnaces (cold-bleat), kndmskc U tons 
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The objects exhibited consist of iron ore, slajpj, pig 
, iron, and different specimen* of iron. The Adirondac 
fompany 1ms also added manufactured iron und bars of 
steel, remarkable for the delicacy and evenness of the 
grain. The Trenton Iron Company has dkhibited iron. 

‘ and iron jrire of different numbers. One of these, of 
extreme delicacy* is also net less remarkable for the 
regularity 'with which it is drawn it\m for its great tena- 
city. • 

The exhibition from the ironeworfos (302S|kp. 1450\ be- 
longing to Messrs. Morhkix, Stewart, ami Co., of Cincin- 
nati, in the state of Ohio, is less complete, containing 
neither ores nor pig iftm, which makes it probable that 
.this Company has dot ergetbd smelting furnaces. The 
sheet iron produced by them is of good quality, but the 
difference we hate mentioned has induced the Jury tq, 
limit their ackno w le^m eut to an Honourable Mention. 

The •ores which supply Vhese several works consist 
chiefly of maghctic oxide/ oligist, and spathic iron. The 
dimensions of the blocks of ore, and especially of tlu; 
spathic iron, which are upwards of 2* inches a side, afford 
satisfactory proof* of the riches of the deposit; and with 
regard to some particular localities, we have descriptions 
which seem to show the presence of ores even on a larger 
scale than in Sweden and Elba, and where the magnetic 
oxide ami oligist append* to have been erupted. 

According to the cb wnfiticui of Mr. Em mobs,* the mass 
Of magnetic <*re which supplies the works at Adirondac is 
the ihost remarkable of all for its thickness and extent, 
it woujjd seem to occupy, at tlu* height of Lake Heiv 
derson, flic whole of the valley of Adirondac for more 
than 15 miles in length, reappearing on the -boros of Lake 
Sand ford, pud having a range of more than eight miles. 
In each of these, localities there is a band* of magiy'tie 
iron ore more than u mile wide, not stratified, but forming 
three distinct veins, manifested by differences of grain, 
and even by the qualify of the iron made from each, 
without the ghemical composition indicating any distinc- 
tion. Often these veins are cut by others of a different 
kind; just as we sometimes sfr feins of large- grained 
granite peuetrating masses of fine-grained roufo of the 
stmt; kind. , 

It is an interesting fact, and one we feci it right to 
mention, because it may to a certain extent throw light 
on the causes widen determine ores of a siinilarfnatmv to 
yield iron of various qualities, that in the Adirondac 
mines, a contact with trap rock is observable, Mr. Kinmoys 
states that, ♦“when the mass of tile is intcreecfed by a 
trap dyke, its’ appearance is more crystalline, the reduction 
of the ore is a Slower operation, and the iron obtained is 
hard aud difficult to work.” ’ • 

A Prize Medal is also given to the New Jersey Ex- 
pUMixcs and MiNfxc; "Company, the seat of whose 
operations is at Newark in New Jersey, and which has 
exhibited (ItiG, p. 1447) zinc obtftiifed from “ franUinite” 
and some fine crystals of*t.his mineral. The composition 
of frauklmite, which is oxide of zinc combined with oxide 
of manganese, probably requires a different treatment 
from that pursued in Belgium, Silesir, and England, to 
obtain metallic zhtc. Wo should Jiavc been glad to lcifru 
file future of tlie # differeiiee,,b*t were not al»le*to obtain 
any information on the subject, neither were vi^s atyle to 
obtain a specimen of it, whicl^we wished possess in 
order to repeat the analysis made by M. Worthier ou spe- 
cimens mixed with magnetic iron ore and veiuhlqne. 

Honourable Mention has been awarded to seven exhi- 
bitors, whom we shall mention iu the on ‘erTof their 
insertion in the Catalogue., * * I 

Mr.vC. W. Phale, of Hiclcshervillef in % PenusyivaniaJ 
<74, p. 1438), for very fine specimens of anthracite, and* 
the’aecompanvjpg rocks,* These tpecimevs agree with an 
interesting description giv£n of tlif mines of Pennsylvania, 
(Aid place this.fuel among the dhrbomharbug series. 

Mr. V. Darij.sc, of fading, Pemfiylvauia £t91, 
p. *U9), for irofi ores dad mrtqjiL'. i rod. 

' Mr. A. J. Rousseau, ofTrer . New Yor£ (31 4, p. 1 454), 
for iron ores. ■ ■ « • „ * . \ % e ♦ 

iurfletHagTot 


K cW^YorkATPari if., by &fh. Emmons^ 
si Hidtoj*# Wiliams’ College,.?. 24#^ 


Mr. W. Lee, N«gw York (322, p. 145(5), /of spathic iron 
ore, each specimen measuring upwards of a foot every 
way. This ore contains a little* manganese, and passes * 
into the state of hydrous oxide on decomposition. It 
forms a vein of great thickness, and has been followed to 
a aansidcrable distance. ■ 

Messrs. W. andtr. W. War*), of Boston, Massachusetts 
(408, p. 1 462 ), for specimens of copper ore. 

Mr. O. H. Ru$uubs, hfso of Boston (41 0, $> . 1462), for 
sheets of mica of very large Size, ujicd for the doors of stoves, 
as being transparent and allowing the fire to be seen through 
them. The construction of the stoves is such, that the 
heat, which is probably carried to the back of the fire, 
d»H*s not attack the mica, and it often lasts several years. 

Dr. Feuchtwanobr ( 469. p. 14C4), of New York, for a 
collection of Minerals, fossils, and fresh-water shells, col- 
lected in America. In this large series of specimens, 
whicli are in rather a bad state of preservation, perhaps 
occasioned by their transport to Europe, there, ,m» several 
rare mi^icrafs, especially zoolites from trap pea n rocks. 
There are also crystalline diamonds, some fine topazes, and 
specimens of native copper and silver. The, mass of native 
copper from Lake Superior, mentioned ni the beginning 
of this account of the United States products, and 
weighing 2,544 lbs., belongs to this Exhibitor, and Ileal's 
marks of the chisel which prove it tb have been part of a 
still larger piece. It will be seen, indeed, from the brief 
notion: here subjoined on the deposit, of native copper in 
Lake Supeyioi* und the Isle Hoy ale, that masses have lieeti 
extracted whose weight exceeds 10 tons. 

Deposit i if Capper on the Shores of Lake Superior. 

The peculiar nature of .the deposit of copper in the 
state "of Michigan, and the infiueuce that this discovery' 
may have on the production of that metal, have induced 
1 lie' Reporter to give some details oia this important, fact in 
relation to the mineral industry of the United States. 
They arc; extracted from the interesting Report published 
by Mr. Jackson,* on the -researches that J*avo been insti- 
tuted to make known tn<^ circumstances of this deposit, 
and tlu* well-founded expectations to which it gives rise. 

We must first remind* the reader, that the discovery of 
copper on fh^shores of Lake Superior is not sji recent as 
is generally imagined, as it dates from ifory shortly after 
I he establishment of the French in Canada; and if at that 
period ii led to no results, Jhe reason was that the country' * 
being then occupied exclusively by the Indians, was little 
accessible to the colonists* while, as far as the Indians 
themselves wen* concerned, very ancient superstitions 
prevented them from making auy loi^ stay" at Keweenaw 
Point, where tlie existence of the native copper was first 
determined. 

The antiquity of this discovery is attested in a work 
published in Paris in 1636, by M. I^ogarde, who stales 
that M. Truchemout Brush? had given him an ingot of 
copper, obtained IUO leagues west of Lake Huron. A 
second notice of the existence of a mass of copper in this 
part of America is given iu the account published iu 
1666, by Father Claude eAllonez, of the Mission of the 
Holy Gltest at Outaonoes, in Lake Tracy or Superior. 

He there states (chap, ii., p. 32), that copper exists in 
abundance on* the soutji shores of this lake, at 50 or 60 
leag*ue& beyond the Leap of St. Mary, on theothqr side of 
tji emplace called Missipiconatong. * 

n is clear from later publications, that the trace of 
•this discovery was never lost, and* several travellers, 
amongst whom may l>e mentioned General Cass, have ; 
personally verified its correctness. But the first scientific ! - 
researches commenced only iu 1842, and were made, by 
Dr. Douglass Houghton, attached *to the government of-/ 
the sgittref Michigan as geological surveyor, but wfti^V 
died ou the coast at Keweenaw Point before hi* observ / 
ations were published. IV details that we have at / 
pres&it concerning the deposit are due to Mr. Jackson, !/ 
who luw made % detailed ttady of the district. 1 . ’> 

According to tbeMescription given by this distinguished f 
geologist, the native copper exists on the shores of Lake/ 

* “ Gwdogical wed Mineralogies* Reports,** by Msv 
ChurUiB Ja^ksou, November 180 f/ , 


' * 
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Superior ftf jwo distinct deposits* one towards the Keweenaw Point, while in the* south the copper is in a 
northern extremity of the *lhte of Michigan at Keweenaw state of sulphuret. The trap here is a porphyry* cou- 
.Poiut, which forms a # projecting headland towards the listing of a compact felspar hie hose with crystals of* 
middle of .the south shore of Lake Superior, and the felspar. On the small lake called ** La Belle Mine*' 
other in Isle Boy ale* situated in the lake, about 50 miles (near the eatremity of Keweenaw Point* and which 
north* of Keweenaw Point. This •island, which ranges belongs to the southern zone), the trap rock»ia very crys- 
nortfa-east and eouth-wes% lie* exactly parallel to Cape ' taHine, and resembles syenite. # * 

Keweenaw, and to the gtrik£mf the beds of which it is We will not folio# Mr. .Jackson in relating the details 
compost'd. « It, presents also*# geological construction of the veins, of which he has explored upwards of a hun- 
identical with that of |he shores of tne lake. The two dred, merely stutdg that these veins are generally 
deposits occur in the same formation, and under circurn- transverse to the fmygdaltiidal hand. In Owjptr-fairs 
stances precisely similar. » mine they take a direction from N. 25° W. to ST. 30° W. 

Mr. Jackson 'a geological map shows that the Michigan and S. 25° to 30° E., ulmost at right angles to the line of 
shore of the lake consists of. granite, trappean rock, and separation of the trap and wandstoife, and the dip is hcre^ 
red sundstone belonging to. the lower Silurian series. 70° W. These veins are 16 inches wide, of which metallic* 
The trap, l ike that of Scotland, is composed, according to ( copper occupies at least a fourth part. Mr. Jaoksoi 
Mr. Jackson, of on aggregate of crystals of hornblende states that he has seen a mass 20 feet long, 9 feet wide, 
and feldspar, mingled with crystals of magnetic iron ore. ami from 4 to 6 inches thtek talfeu from thcs% mines. 
There ate also found, occasionally, pronite, datable, The mass weighed about 10 tons. • 

luunioutita chlorite, and laminated calc-^pUr. # These mooses of large dimensions aijc not rare, and to 

The sanostonc and trap form parallel bauds, running give; an idea of thewichnm of the mines and the expense 
due norfh-mt mid south-west. At Cape Keweenaw the | of working them, Mr. Jackson styles <in a Report, dated 
sandstone is wen to the right, and the trap to the left. 2*>th September, 1848, 44 that the produce of the mines 
At Isle Hoy ale the south shore is ihe only one on which for onc J year had been nearly 43 tons (95,994 lbs.) of 
the sandstone can be traced, so that from this arrangement yrc, containing 70 percent, of metal, or about 30 tons 
t lu- trap would seefli to form two parallel, hands. The of copper in all. This produce was the result of the 
separation of the sandstone ami trap is marked by a con- labour of 33 men, of whom 2ft were miners and the rest 
glomerate, called by Mt^ Jackson, trap-tuff', whiq|i con- 1 labourers. Among the masses of copper obtained frofii 
sists of fragments of sandstone, compact tiwp, incited Uup, . these mines, he mentions four whose respective wights 
amygdaloid, and sometimes pebble* <n old* rocks, lu ' .were 7,018, 7,484, 7,078, and 14,000 lbs. 
many localities, especially at Eagle Ri-er, thi* conglome- ; ** 

ra+e is of considerable thickness, and has been falsely ; • jkcsTRl.%. 

regarded as belonging to th^palicozoic epoch. Near the j The Exhibition affords but a \u*»> imperfect view of 
junction the trap is amygdaloidaL and ‘ferns tft have ’ the miuera^ resources and mineral i mostly of Austria; 
undergone a certain modification or texture at its contact foP the working of mines is really v«ty actively earned 
with the sandstone. ©The cavities are filled with chlorite, 1 on in the different states of this empire. The diffi* 
agates, hiuniontite, pcctolite, and laminated < ale -spar, cnlties we have referred to at tke^ciiiuueuceiueut of this 
in small concretionary nodule* the size of winch varies , Keport, a(W whicli4iave prevented so many pqjsons from 
from that of % gram of millet tja musket-bull.' Thefcnr* taj^iiig a part in the Exhibition, jiave beeufespeclally felt 
litre of the included calc-spa^ aud agate is covered by n in u country whose territory ranches the sea in only a 
film of chlorite, so that when first removed they look , few points, and whose average distance from London is 
like small nodules of chlorite. And their true nature ran . Alp wards of 500 leagues. It thus happens that the uurqp- 
only be determined by breaking them. # ft bus been ] ruu* industrial occupations carried on in Austria, uud 
noticed m the bourse of tin* operations* carried on by the I rclerml to the consideration of this Jury, arc represented 
Lake Superior Company, that when the cavities were 1 by only £0 exhibitors. 30 of whom are occupied exclu- 
fille<j with chlorite nodules, ‘i there was always a grain ! si\ely in the production of iron and steel. Of this 
of copper in the centre. Elsewhere, and near the veins of 1 immher again, Carinthia, Styria, and Upper and Lower 
copper, the included umierf\Js in the same amygdaloid ! Austria, Ifive furnished two-third*, nod the jniucs of 
w'ere occupied byb copper or native silyy, or by these two j copper, mercury, cobalt, and nickel in Hungary, those of 
metals at once." , ^ , pyrites in IWhemia, and of arsenic in Salzburg, complete 

Native copper an8 silver are found at Cape Keweenaw j Bhe list. Among the objects missing, and of which the 
aud Isle Iloyalc only in the trap formation, nil the im- j absence is most lo be regretted, must lie mentioned the 
port ant veins forming together a narrow zone in the j various methods of mechanical preparation so well under- 
amygdaloid. When a vein of copper penetrates the trap stood in Germany. These would have beeu especially 
it at once thins out. aud only affords a thin film not | instructive : foi at thus present time,* 1 when mines formerly 
worth working. The sands tone and conglomerate form j abandoned a* yielding ores toft poor to pay for working 
also another limit of the i«etiilliferous # band, and when the ! ar% being re-opened in order to draw*from their rubbish 
•in* do not terminate at the contact 1 %f «he sandstone, pthosc valuably portions neglected by the ancients, it is 
the part extending into this rack is filled with calc -spar i much more by improvement in mechanical preparation 
instead of copper.. It. hence results that the tleckucs^of ! that economy can be introduced into ty&s c difficult opera- 
the amygdoloidfd band Intervening betw een the trap itself t tious, tlam by any nfetqllprgical presses which havw 
and the sandstone becomes thejimit* of 4hc cupriferous j long since Been carried to a high degree of perfection, 
veins, and this thickness rarely exceeds 2,000 feet. "The i lu oAer to give some interest to the enumeration of 
depth of the veins is unknown, but Mr. Jackson imagines i the establishments who have obtained Medals or Honour- 
that they extend Mow the tandstone. *• 

At Keweenaw H»int the cupriferous %one may he alum* 

120 miles ip length $ and in Isle Hoyale it rangeir through 
♦he whole extent of the island, which is about 45 iftita 
long. The richer portions arc unequally distrilgitud ; and 
. M*'- Jackson states tflht bis numerous researches, extend-* 
lag over several yearep have spade known to dfira almost 
odv^tft^ C4S# may be catTied oil with 

.trap forming a bap^. in the middle of thetand- 
^etote^ theto oC<^ f qf ^op^^ two dmygdaJoidBl zones at 
^ • -aS'Jaattirkssd ^dineriaoe i8 always 
ooserved Off the t^0 ridte, bdt&s1a , the quantity of copper 
and the state«m it ^ pi^ntecL T}w difference, 

may, however* havti«pte^ of the trap. 

. WetMhq. zone #t 

1,4 ’ '«■ a 


able Mention, as well as to indicate their relative positions, 
we here give a rapid notice of the principal sources of 
mincrhl*wm)tb in Austria. « 

Almost* all the states of tlic Empite possess important 
deposit* of iifon ore, and the abundance yt‘ wood gas ren- 
‘ dered* it*p<w4sibh» to intrgtluce everywhere numerous esta- 
blishments for working these j>re». Stvria, Carinthia, , 
and Lower Austria are. the most important districts* mm 
<fesen r c special mention on account of the abundance ajH 
quality r»fe thA ores a8 well as for the p^ml5ar meDiodsw 
mmfii the tore adopted there. . w # Jl 

The niqjit common of the ores of irpn is the sparry edH 
honatc (spatlfic Trog\ which foftns Vei# thick Ws,^ ii^pi 
calated amongst the 


the rorth Vtod south flanks of ihf axls hflhe Alps 
those te the cortlteni district we may the di 
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at Erzbcrg, near Mkcnenc. iu # Styria, which Imp. been 
celebrated for many centimes, ana winch has furnished 
Upwards of two millions of ^neanuren,* equivalent to 
110,000 tons of excellent ore, smelted in the works of 
llicfflan, Eigeiieras, and Vordcrnberg. Otner deposits, 
not fhr off,#iiippIy the adjacent works of Neuberg, Maria- 
zell, &e. On the Southern slftc of the central chain the 
deposits <ff spathic iron arc equally afimduut, and furnish 
ores to the work# in Carinthia, of whfrh we may mention 
Lolling Hiitteuberg, aud WolfeHerg. \, • 

The wowu haematites, without being so abundant us 
the spathic ores, perform u very important part in the 
production of iron in 'Austria^ and chiefly in the southern 
districts. In Cariutjuu they occupy veins and form beds 
in the granwaeke, and in.thc micaceous schists. 

The hydrous oxide of iron, which is u third ore worked * 
abundantly in this country, ^xists in more modem form- 
ations, ffr at leq^t in rocks which have bmi less altered, 
ami have not been subjected to inctatnorphic action. The 
principal establishments in the south of Austria are sup- 
plied from this ore^ # 

The spathic ores and. heemalites are well adapted for 
the manufacture of steel aiul strong iron. They occur in 
calcareous or quartz y veins, and the only injurious sub- 
stances found with them consist of a small quantity of 
metallic sulphurets, driefly copper pyrites disseminated 
in patches amongst the spnlhic iron. The # prcseucc of 
these sulpburlts icquircg sometimes a careful picking to 
separate the fragments in which they are most abundant, 
and also rp exposure to atmospheric action, by which they 
are decomposed. The spathic ores are, however, always 

roasted before being smelted, partly in order to get rid o? j chilly distinguished eighteen, to seven of whom Prize 


mineral resources of Austria . They are wot, at present, 
iu an' active state, but every thing leafi**t0 the conclusion 
that the deposit is an Important owl We must also refer 
iu tins enumeration to the Balt mines of Transylvania and 
Wieliczka, celebrated not less tor the emvrmous extent of 
the Excavations thag f?>r the thickness Of the deposif. 

We have just stated, thaj tfie Austrian exhibition, as 
referred to this Jury, is drfefly remarkable with regard to 
iron, aud we hate also observed, that the •iroh- works 
being grouped into natural districts determined by the, 
position of the ores and the abundance of forest, the 
working in Iron and steel must necessarily present very 
similar products. The Jury have thus had mine diffi- 
culty iu the distribution of the rewards, aud they have 
been for the most part guided iu their decision by the 
greater or lwS care shown by the different proprietors to 
exhibit their metlsods of working, aud by the elaborate* 
ness rather than the nature of their products, which are 
all generally of the liuest quality. There is, ii^ed, only 
one exception to this, the case of the Baron vftv Klei^t 
( 424, p. 1 03 1 ), to whom a Council Medal has tom g warded 
for a sheet iron, called paper iron,ofextiEiymnmuess and 
great strength. This beautiful material, which* is alto- 
gether peculiar, has been unanimously considered by the 
Jury, as well as by those gentlemen whom they associated 
with them, as worthy of the highest distinction. The 
details already giveu at the comyieuccmcnt of the Keport 
on thewdicel iron of«this Exhibitor have made known the 
motives fbr*tli iff decision of the Jury, and we only now, 
therefore, refer to them. 

Of the other iron-masters the Jury have more espe- 


any sulphur that fiiej may contain, although the chief i Mvdajg 
objectof this operation is to decompose the. en.boi. a tes, wd , exhibit! 
thus render the on; more porous and more ea$ I y reduced - 
Tile rapidity with Which these nb‘ arc smelted is 
ultimately so great, tha? more than £<) tons gf pig per 
day are otftaified from the furimees ut Lolling with an 
unusually small consumption ol charcoal, the proportion 
being indeed less than one part etf eTiareonl for one of pig ; 
the result in one case ranging as Lowjs 0-83 charAial for 
1 *0 of pig. . • 

In Jjtyria are still used occasionally the siuajj Styrian 
forges; but the principal establishments have adopted 
reverberatory furnaces for puddling, forging, Aul other 
purposes in irou-working. The euiployment of these 
reverberatory furnaces is interesting on nccttfiut of llw 
different k liras pf fntfl consumed in*thom: thus at fgchle- 

gclmiihle* near OJogguilz, they use gases produced in a, . _ - 4 y — 

special apparatus; at Neuberg and WolflSborg, wood^j iron mauufiictured at this establishment, but latterly it 
either simply air-dried or baked in oVens, is employed : at 1 V < *" *'* — r ~ A nn *“ 

Menleru, near Loehen in Styria, air-dried turf;" and at 
Frevalv, in Carinthia, lignite. 

Iu tne tbrtlier processes of iron-making, and especially 
in the mauufkct ure of ahqg t-irou* the use of turf is com- 
mon ill the'Styruqi works. Wo may especially refer to 
those of the valley of Miirz, where we have luid ffhe 
opportunity of observing the operation 


have been gnintM. while the others, whose 
, exhibits were less complete, have been Honourably 
1 Mentioned. We proceed to speak of each in the order of 
their occurrence in the Catalogue.® The objects exhi- 
bited being, for the mog part, similar, we only give 
details where there exist some essential points of difference. 

Zos, Widow, Carl, o£ Tauerlmrg, in Wsimiola (405, 
p. 1030). This exhibitor hiigudded to the iron ores used in 
her foundry the grey pig for wrought iron, white pig for 
steel, and tye different qualities of iron and steel which 
site manufactures. She has also sent some nmqpfacturcd 
iran, especially nails, and lias uceoinpanfed these objects 
by the slugs and cinder obtained at the different* periods 
of the process. • * 

Mobt of the products of the Tauerhurg works are 
exported to Italy, where they are much valued, TUI 
witJiiiya few year% there was only a rrnall quantity of 
iron mai infill’ tured at this establishment, but latterly 
has much increased. The <iitIicuJ ties experienced in 
developing an industrial occupation so complicated as 
that of iron, in a poor country where everything has to 
be provided, speak at once in favour of the excellence of 
the products of these works, and the wise and enlight- 
ened spirit which conducts them. 

Count Kkrof^vd von Euger, of Carinthia (409, 410, 
425, p. 1031). The Jury have associated in one notice the 
products of the works *t Lippitxbach, Freihach, and 
Fifihtritzffn Carinthia, all belonging to the Count von 
Eggcr, and exhibited by him. The pig and bar iron are 
modi at Lippftzbach, and the other two establishments 
are iutended for the manufacture of iron and steal. *yhe 
products exhibited iu No. 425 include blistered steel, „ 
j rolled steel, and sb?ol wire, 

• 9 The puddling and reheating furnaces in these Works 
are jiii pplied with wood fuel, and the work proceeds with . 

jt i nn. A 


The refining for steel is ]H k rfunned in small Stfrian 
hearths, aud the stjel thus obtained is of excellent qualiA'. 

* la indeed only necessary to refer to the StymuT scythes, 
wliose reputation exteudb over the whole worm, 41s aufti- 
cicnt proof of the excellence of iliis mater id. 

Iron and steel are by no means the ‘only sources of 
mineral wealth possessed by Austria. In Carinthift, mid 
especially at* Raibl aud llleiberg. are tidies ^tf lead 

greatly vtflued for # the repiarkabie purity orjlie metal. w a 

Hnngury, Transylvania, the Jhmat, and" Bohemia, also I ^freat regularity and great economy." The establishments 
posses^ important mines of galena, fiey arge^tfferouslof <Jount«Egger were the first i ^Austria in which the. 

“ * s “ - 11 * 1 -jiethods were iutroducedf anil they have served , 


ir, tellurium ora, gold and rilve**, antimony and tin. 
l^h© mercury* mines etf Idria in Illyria are almost as 



othfr purposes for which this n»ctal is needed. 

The copper raises ^ Agordo, iu # thy iiombardo- 
! S5lpnetmn lemtorj, mu be WiAitioncd aAong the 

^ f — r- r-1 


^mcMure* j* c^ivalc.if to 5G kllpgrai^ncs, or 


Eliglish 

as models; their proprietor hdtnlng, in die moat dis- 
interested manner, permitted them to be copied. 

Imperial DepOt of Iron Mines and Iron Woakte at' 
Viemia (41)8, pp. 1030, 1031). 


works in Styria*, th^ products of whidrJiayS been s^llecto^; 
and exhibited together udder this title. They incigde^-: 

# 1 ““iithic ores, for, the most portpa^sfidi ihto the state 

— oxide,, and yi^ding^im v d*e yep fiwi 
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whh£h tei 

■ A vfi 


i the •found rics *of Zell, in Styria, 
ioy a. irtgh reputation iii the country, 
lute pig, from Kisewerz, in Btjrk, of different 

^ 4i,Sp^im^ of #teeI^ew, forgedfaud cast. * * 

4 Slags jand ei»4 er pr^uced in th5 various processes 
pt amehTug and preparimpfcm and steel, according to 
the diffor^jit ways in which thSfurnaoes ore worked. 

' 6, Manu&eturcd iron and steel. We may especially 
notice here the rails, "of whose admirable quality the 
Jury have satiofied themselves, and which afford a frac- 
ture remarkable for the homogeneity of the grain. 


1031). In these works the puddling and reheating of (he « 
iron a ns carried ou by the Aid of reverberatory furnaces " 
supplied with the charcoal of brushwood, otherwise or 
no value. This important modification, which lias intro- 
duced a great economy in the manufacture of tjie iron, is 
not alluded to in the collection of products from the 
Demo foundry. f , • 

Fischer, B., of T misen, Lower Austria (421, p. 1031b 
These works#chicfij manufacture cast steel ; their pro- 
ducts are carried in A all parts of Germany. 0 
Berber, F.,-of Josefalihal, Styria (428, p, 1031). Iron 
and steel wire, of different kinds. The Jury have noticed 
steel wire of very excellent fjuplitv.W? specimen being 
remarkable for its extreme fineness aifd great tenacity. 

# Schkdl,® Carl, Wasserlug, "Lowef Austria ' ^ 
p. 10.31), likewise exhibits iron wire of fiue quality. 
Ordinary Mention is iuadct»f the loliow ing : — ” • 


(429 


Topper, A., of Schetbbs, Lower A u stria (411, p. 1 031). 

Among the numerous objects sent by this exhibitor, we 
, specify particularly the hollow iron made at rif foundry. 

, The tubes are of excellent quality, and w* learn from Pro- 
fessor Tuuner, the Austrian member of the Jury, that , w 

M. Ttippefc establishment enjoys a high reputation for i # Imperial Foundries or Pillkhkee and Ten n bach, 
the mannerain which it is directed, as well as*for the j in the Tyrol *07, p. 1030). • 

excellency ent its produce. The work is carried on in a ■ Foundry or tiikhUm after of Guqt, at St. Magda- 
very economic.] 1 manner, and for 15 years the gases of i Carinthia (416, p. 1031;. 

the furnaces have been used economically in some of the Atehl Morkn of Mr, J. Pfeiffer,* at Spitzenbach, 
operations* Styria ( 41 p, 1031;. 

Prince Schwarzenbero, of Murau, in Upper Stvria «Steel Works of the Cut nt von Tntrnsr, at Stroileben, 

(4J7. p. 1031). The foundry of Murau is intended' for \ Schwarzenbach, and Miiss. CariptHia (,419, p. 1031 ). 
the production of hard irqn and natural steel : the ex hi- I Force* or Mr. II. D. Llndhkim, at Plau, in Bohemif? 


bition made by the Prince is very complete, presenting ‘ (422, p. 10.31). 
an assortment of different qualities of irotf ami steel, as 
well as cinder of all the operations. We nmy again state 
that the steel is of admirable quality, enjoying a uell- 
louudcd reputation iu Austria aud the I. oinburjn- Venetian 
Kingdom. • 9 

Fischer, A., of St. VFgidt*. in Isywcr Austria (420.) 


Oiher- Metals besides Iron . 

Of the whole number of collections which relate to the 
production of other metals than iron, the Jury have 
. remarked six as posseting inteies* from the methods 
| they indicat^and the objects they exhibit, each of which 
bus necn deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. They 


Brown spathic iron ores ; while, grey, and speckled pig, ! * 

olnaijH'd from charcoa* fuel; bar M of .lifer. ..I kind*; j ‘ h ' I|>I I1JAI . Al.m.nTntbatio.n <>P Mini* in V.eksa (2, 
steel, row ami torped : non wirts rolled a, id dnwn. All , *„ r a coHec1 ;, m iih.»tratin K the jn*nim 3 

irsVSSMtt » vrSr’srE i fce»saMS. , sl& •* 

•mk,.nd kr lbt Koilitj wU.whicb thry «toU »f the | J. .u,,,, J, ’nXw.'d CWit ' 

; ^yiasL&s?^tia s 

tna (423, jt 1031 V 


„ ir . ... . . . A r j i* .i (Ires of cobalt 0 u»d nickel from Itaiza, with metallic nickel 

w “ } *“ 8 establishment, mtauAd for the . d otl |^ U i* l IO ui, products. This collection illnstratfe the 

. manufacture ot tin-plate, w of modem construction, a... . pr of tllf> aMtk of cohalt and nickel, 

the propoetors have availed themselves «1 the wm , £ m ,\ ho diir , m „ Klna Its ohtaine.1 from cobalt. 

recent* mechanical improvements tuid cunt n unices. The >. , v , kl v i. ,t ^ 

products are not inferior in quality in any respect j m. F„ ot 1 esth, Hmga ry t 5. p 


i ssasissfs-^sr* - * 

jafissKr-rTr^TT i«i 


have 

obtained Prize Medals; and before proceeding to give a 
few details concerning those other establishments of the 
same nature which have been adjudged Honourable Men- 
tion, we desire to notice one more to which tin- Jury have 
awarded a Prize Medal. It belongs t<»J. B. Kgger/ of 
Villach, in Carinthia, and it has lor its object the manu- 
facture of sheet lead and lead tulftng^ r l'he products exhi- 
bited *(435, p. 1032) are tubes of various bore St id iliA 
ferent diiiieusipits, one of them being 1800 feet long. 
Notwithstanding this great length the boil* is perfectly 
cylindrical, and the thickness is the same throughout. 

The ,Jmy, have awarded Honourable Mention to Utcv 
following Exhibitor^:— - + 

, * The Community of RAiiMEisniF, at Verde nherg. 
Styria (400, J p. 1030); A collection of ores, pig iiWti,, 
#la|s, iron, and steel.* The furnaces, which have been 
.. recently enlarged, are worked with hot blast. • 9 

« The Prince F.Urste^rkrc, Bohemia (412, 1031). 

The products of hLs foundries in Bohemia, especially the 
boiler-plate, are all ol very excellent quality, , 

/The Count von BocqUDi, Kali i eh, Bohemia (414. 

; p. 1031). In these works bat iron is obtained from tun 
V ittel. The sheet; iron, both bledk and mhi tf, appeal very 

h The Count AndraSsy, of tfernli, Hungary (41ft, p» 


^ whose Ae 


Ifor recrives a PHae Medal in Qm XX, n., 
I Pit hit name appears.— I. W. t* 


Nthonborn (15, 

p. 10071, ami the Prince von Lobkdwitz (16, p. 1007), 
who have exhibited a 4iue collection* of pyrope garnets, 
rough :iud*cu1. • 

M^emucii , A of Vienna ( 1, p. 1006), Tor a collection of 
lignite*!, from Toper and Lower Austria, Styria, Moravia, 
and Ikmgurv. Tlmsc lignites, all of which are worked 
by Mhe exhibitor, belong to \arious formations. They 
are now much and widbiv used for msdiy purposes, and* 
are euiplme^ in puddling' iiirpaccs for iron. # 

To^ninplete the list of objects in Austria, considered 
I by the Jury ^ortby of Onfiiiarv Mention, we have still to 
! record |bwse exhibited under die five following numbers, 

I VIZ. !— ^ * 

I'lio PifonyEToR of the Mine of Zfmuero* in Hutt- 
gaiy (7, p. # K>07), for orfs of cobalt and nickel. 

Batv> af Prague ( 9. V* B H, 7 ), lor <yes of uranium, 
Hickcl,*ccdialt, and vanndyim. 

Sexoo, M„ of ttosqpa, in llutjpary (10. p. 1007), for 
ores of antimony and metallic antimony. • 

flocnuBRciER,' J. (14, p. 4007), for tnfc manufacture oP 
sulphate ofjrotluud alTun, and the prodttfctidn of Stfiphur 
from pyrites. u a 

Count (J. Eooeh, of Krappcnberg, Carinthia (401, 
p. 1030), for irtseficjqf crystals f»fsu§>fcttte of barytes. 

• # • Bbluium (p. 1150). * 0 m 

• The mineral industry of Belgium la represented in the 
Crystal Palace by 58 exhibitors f but the most important 
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• department of all, and that which has furnished to this 
• country a source of wealth altogether disproportionate to 

its superficial extent— we mean the working of coal— is 
-brought under notice by only a few isolated specimens, 
while the iton works, clay works, refractory sandstones, 
and grindstones* have furn&hcd the greater part of the 
' objects* exhibited. To render asVbrief as possible the 
general account of the different reWrds granted by the 
Jury, we shall group them afccov<\.ng to<the nature of 
the products.* 

We must first ivealj attention to the fact that the Council 
Medal has been awarded to the Company of Zinc Mines 

• and Foundries qf the *VieilJe Montagnv. The high 

reputation enjoyed by /his establishment, whose products 
arc exported to all parts of the world, fully justifies tlm 
distinction, and wft will f not here repeat the reasons 
whiefi have glided the Jury in its judgment, and w hich 
we have already stated at the commencement of this 
Report, t • 

The first object that has attracted the attention of the 
Juiy is the safety -lamp, of which two kinds are exhibited ; 
one by Mathioi Louis Mucsclcr, mining •engineer (24, 
p. 1151), and the other by Felix Eloin, associate engineer 
(U, p. 1151). 

Long experience 4ia$ established tin; advantages of 
*i M. MucselcrV lamp, more than twelve thousand of these 
iusjtrunieutSbemg at present in use ; and we may attribute 
partly to its adoption the sensible diminution that has 
takeucplace in the number of accidents from the explosion 
of carburelted hydrogen gas in those mines, where gus is 
constantly given off from the tool. 1 

In this lamp, a part of the metallic covering which 
surrounds the flame anil forms the chimney, is rep 1 iced 
by a glass, a modification which insures *i much stronger 
light than that giveto by ibe Dav) lamp, and which is 
preferred by the miners ; but the essential peculiarity of 
M. Miufeolar's arrangement consists in the* mode in which 
the ai r to support combustion is hotrod need. 1 1 i s hre i ght 
iu from aliove, through two erire gauzes at right angle', 
to each other, and afterwards escapes, with tl»e f prod nets 
of combustion, by a central ehinpiey. . 

The chief objection that at first suggests itself to this 
lump, is the brittleness of the glass; aiid on tnismccount 
tlie Jury for some time hesitated in adirfitriiig arn 
marked superiority in it over tlic Davy lamp, But the j 
Belgian government having commnniented the official 
reports ot. experiments made a special commission, 
their doubts have vanished, und they have grtmlcd a 
Prize Medal to M. Muesei-eb. • # 

It results from these experiments “ that tlie resistance 
of the gloss has been found to be infinitely superior to 
that which could be presented by wire gauze, and that in 
this respect it offers a greater security ; that the instances 
of fracture have been vgry rare, and that on np occasion, 
whatever the cause of the fracture may have been, has ii 
resulted in the introduction of the external air tfi the 


interior of the lamp. On the other band, the fragments 
of glass, have always remained iu tfieir place uiftil the 
c lamp was opened-” u * 

J The lamp of M. Eloin to also prm ided \y.i t K a glass in 
its lower part, and the inventor has given it a eoeca^e form 
on the outside, to disperse tharays of <ght, uud diminish, 
as much as possible, the numerous shudoww produced by 
the opaque parts of the lamp. The essential difference 
between this lamp and that of 91. Mm ;el<$* consists of an' , | 
apparatus for admitting the air ^md d *tributjng it round 
tm flame. This apparatus is simpiy a ring of wire 
jg#uze, pressed between two circles, having^ several 
openings corresponding to euefe other, and resting on the 
edge of the lid of the »sei voir of hil. This exhibitor, as 

• Weil as Messrs. Roberts and £ dbmbps, lias adejed a p<<?u- 
liar ymtnpetvshaped contrivance, fit which the large/ end 
j|Sts on the o(rtes«rvoir ( a Bttle below toe dir-hol/s, the 
uppftr part having & cirenk - opening atout three-quarters 

"■—"‘''-•t — — r — '■ ■ — • — r— * 

• * This' outline is l imaged In gtfoft part fronf a note ad- 
ad to Uhp Chsk YJ# of the Jury by M. Gomaert, 
tteur eh CW ttes 'jpnea Beiges, and Member of the 

fWfwtfp p,3 



of an inch (16 to 22 mUiAnetres) Ip diameter, placed 
about three-eighths of an inch above the bottom of the 
wick. This arrangement makes it necessary, that theair 
introduced to feed the flame should pass quite close to 
the wick, which i# flat, and the combustion is thus 
rendered more active, whih^he inflammable gas iq more 
or less consumed as soon^fCJnt enters the lamp. 

The Jury hove exmviued with interop the lamp 
exhibited by M. 'Eloin; but as it is at the present time 
submitted by the Belgian government to a special com- 
mission, #io will report on the advantages or defects 
that it may possess, they have thought it best not to 
publish an opinion yith regard to it. They think it 
right, however, to state that the experiments made by 
Messrs. Blaftkwell, Rogers, and Smith, in the coal mines 
of Abercarn, neqj Newport, and of Shipsey, in Derbyshire, 
have satisfied them of the value of M. Eloiu's lamp. 

Manufacture of Iron, f? 

The Jury have awarded six Prize MedjLs and three 
Honourable Mentions -to the Belgian qpdiUfftoi^ in iron. 
They have been obtained by the following establish- 
ments : — 

Moncheur, F. and A., iron-masters of Ardennes, in tbo 
province of Namur (360, p. 1162), wflio have exhibited pig 
iron made with charcoal, and various specimens of iron 
bearing the markJTVIBK], alsd made with obareoal. A 
part of rfce iron exhibited by this firm is intended for 
gun-barrels, tuid they supply exclusively the royal 
manufactory of the Belgian government. Mr. Tint- 
merhuus, iuspeetor of weapons tor the government, lias 
certified in au official docifuieut handed to tlie Jury, that 
not a single gun manufactured of this iron has burst at 
the proving-house, even under the most, extreme trial. 

Ama.ni>, J., iron-master, of Krnwum-sur- Bierce, Namur 
( .‘>68, n ] 102), This manufacture resembles that of Mill. 
Monehcpr, and pan of the iron is also intended for 
making fire-arms. a « 

OuhAN, J. M. and Soi^(.‘l72, p. 1162). These exhi- 
bitors inauufaeture iron with coke, and also with charcoal 
fuel ; and besides merchantable iron, they mu he also 
sheet iron aqd iron wire. It is especially for these latter 
products that the Jury award the Medal, an/f they wish 
to mention particularly — > # 

A pi we of rolled W:oke iron, measuring 106J teet 
in length, and half an inch (14, millcmctres) in 
diameter, and weighing 86 lbs. 

/ Another specimen, ouly onc-flffrh inch (6 mille- 
nictnfi) in diameter, coirespoi^liug to No. 4 of the 
English gauge, measuring 282 feet in length, w it bout 
a joint, and weighing 42 lbs. 

A specimen weighing 55 lbs., the length of which 
is 37&i| feet. 

A roll of galvanized iron wire, No. 8, weighing 
09 llw., and measuring 1476 feet, used iu the con- 
struction (4 *he electric telegraph. Similar wire is 
not received by tlie Belgian government till a suc- 
cession of trials- prove it to be capable of supporting 
* at least 1,704) lbs. without breaking, it strength cor- 
responding to 1 1 Hi lbs. per sq. milJemetre ( =* *00155 
• sq. inches English). It is also sufficiently m alien hie 
to admit of the extremities being licjifc into ft vt'vy 

* /• small eye. 

Several fteces of cliarcoal sheet-iron of various 
dimensions and thickness, but all of the first quality. 

• 'Rrmaclf, J and Per and, of Liejgt* (37 1 , p. 1 1 02), have 
exhibited sheet iron of different numbers, manufactured 
iwitli wood fuel, and of very excellent quality. 

Deli^e-Matthjbl\ a, of 4Iuy (3/6, p. 1163). A® 
complete assortment of common and polished sheet iron 
and steel, whose high degree of excellence will perhaps 
beonost easily seen iu their small thickness compared 
with thc^diineu&ions, their pcrfectly-contiunous fturfiice, 
the absence or att oxidafion, their ductility, and their 
tenacity. \ • * . , • 

c The Pommeucrul Smeltixo Com panics, p.tlliO), for 
the specimens of* pig and rolled icpu, produced at their , 
works, ai^l exhibited by tliem. , V 

HoaaurabJc Mention has been a wanted tpJ^QocftSRiLL, 
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of periling, Lifgt^(119, p.^lfib). The Company has 
exhibited specimen* of pig ami wrought iron, wheel tire 
for locomotives, manufactured iron, and especially rails. 
Thin Jury, not taking into consideration the manufactured 
article, which it is not their province to judge of, qj»d 
negajgdiug it as almost ccii^inthat the Cockerii) Company 
would obtain honourable dMtiration for the admirable 
constructing of its machines, lym beets guided, in some 
measure, by these reason* in only maEkiug Honourable 
Mention of their products in this place. 

Messrs. Vkrahu and Mineuu* of Couvin (1^, p. 1151), 
for their iron ores and bar iion. 

The Mahctnelle and Coitille^ Buklti sc Company* 
(20, p. 1 155). Theiron wliich this company exhibits is of 
very excellent quality ; but they are placed in the same 
category as the Cookerill Company, exhibiting machines 
as well as raw produce. 9 

^ Zinc and If rim llorA*. 

Tub No%ki,i.b Moktaunk Zinc Mining C/Wan\, 
at Vervifrs if, p # 1 151 ). j 

The exhibition scut by this company includes lead mnl j 
zinc, in pig and manufactured articles in zinc, tlu 1 latter J 
consisting of sheet zinc for various uses, .such as engraving, J 
smoothing paper, sheathing for ships, zinc tiles of different j 
forms, &c\, und zinc powder (oxide of zinc) for painting. I 
To illustrate the uses of the different kinds of tiles, <fce ; 
‘oiupany has added two models of nlbfs fginarkulflc for : 
their lightness. The Jury recognize tiie goocP quality of j 
these by awurdiug tin.* Brize Medal to the company. 

CKAriKiitt, Messrs. C.and 11., of Liege K 377, p. j 

have also obtained a Brize Medal, for boiler-tubes of In- : 
comotives exhibited by then?. These tubes, wlihdi are! 
drawn and completed without jointure of very beautiful » 
tuuiiufachitv. # j 

Terra Cotta f llrichs, ( 'ruciM's, Ucjractcrj Tln/a, j 
and Kaolin. • | 

This department o f mineral nWustry is weitveyreK ted , 
in the Belgian Exhibition, tnd has obtained several | 
Honourable Men lions. Notwithstanding the. iute..* ; Tj 

belonging to such products, on which ihc sneers of some • 
esitrtbli&biM'jits, »s of cast steel or glass, m^y d«p«*i.d, we 
uiufct be couteuted with simply miming tlu* Exhibitors a> : 
Worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Paktoh, Tl Sc Co., of Ardenfies, Namur p. 1 Hi*'} , 1 
have exhibited: — 

J. A gas-retort, weighing 1474 lbs. 

2 . The hearth of a Mast fun Ace for roh&fuol, 
made of refractdlry bricks, and weighing 504 Ihs. 

.1. A series of refractory bricks, for lining dilterc.il 
parts of blast furnaces, also burning coke fuel. 

4. Drainage pipes of various dimensions. 

5. Specimens of clay of di Herein qualities, espe- 
cially refractory clay. 

The same distinction i.s awarded to F. £ta<TK,t <‘f Tilleur, | 
Liege (397, p. 1163), who has exhibited two sets of cm- j 
ciblos, the one made of a rnixtu«eof plumbago with clay, j 
and the other of refractory clay (Tilly. The fncuicr cue | 
intended for fesing steel, and are divided into three parts, 
the lowest of which cmly is tl^j mfeibW, properly so 
called, tin* intermediate portion serving to contain* an 
additional charge, so that ^tieu the fusion is complete, 
the true crucible is entirely filled. The Jury notice (b is 
arrangement as printing, some interest. < 

The Exhibitor* having the numbers 12, 14; 15, 396, and 
399, have obtained. Honourable Mention. • • 

ToMuellE-Eomiu, E., of Bonneville (12, j>. 1151). 
t Specimen* of porcelain clay. • 

Dk-Gaiffi>:k uTfaffAioV, the Baron of MuHleiu near 
Nfcmnr (14, p. 1151). Specimeus of porcelain clay, 

De Fekuauk, F., and L. f of Wierde, near Namur (15, 
p. 1 1 51 ). Specimen* of plastic day, employed in th#ma- 
uuJkcturc of fine pottery, r 9 • 

Comply Vo* awarded a* Prize Medal by the Jurv 
*kcMie list its name appears.- 1. W. • 
i. t TW* ExldWtor im htsea. awarded iwt Honourable Men- 
ttopby the Jury ot Chi** XXVii., 1^ whose his n**n<? 


| Tkmso.nnkt and Daktet, qf Namtche, Namur (394, 
p. 1163). Samples of fire-clay. • . 

Communal Com mission® or Mawcihx (396, p. 1103).. 
A qn&rtzosc Conglomerate with a silicious cement, form- 
ing the haw* of the coal measures, and yielding a material 
absolutely refractory for the construction of the hearth 
or crucible of blast ^fuma As. Block# of this conglo- 
merate cutaud amm«d for* the construction of a Crucible 
or hearth. w * • 

Bouciihr, t., of Waudotir (399, p. 1163). Specimens 
of refractory clay ; gas retort, manufactured of this clay. 
Saggers, for baking porcelain. # 

Slates, Grind*to%% Honrs, Arc., * . 

Belgium# a country which consists 40 great part of 
Palaeozoic deposits, possesses a great number of rocks 
adapted to the manufacture «of grindstones and hones; 
aud as the slate formation (one member ol# the group) is 
especially developed, the working of slate* is also very 
active in tins corny. ry. The geological constitution, 
which always has a grtat influence on tyc commerce of a 
country, here exercises a powerful action, and this depart- 
ment of industry is represented in the (Vystal Palace by 
several exhibitors. Since, however, slates, whetstones, 
mid other products of this kind, miuire no change in pre- 
paring them fi>r the market, the peculiar form in which 
they are wanted involving the only modification they* 
undergo, so that there are thus no very g refit difficijlties 
iu the way of their preparation. the Jury have only 
thought it necessary to distinguish them by Honourable 
locutions, except iu the case of M.E. J>« St. Hltueiit ( 8 , 
p. 1151 ', to whom a Prize Medal wqs awarded. Tlic 
account of them would he -almost exclusively technical ; 
so <fcut, not tiff thslamliug the interest which attaches to 
this braneli ofdndustiy, it is impossible in this Report 
to do more than eniflneratc the pyAucts, * 

Co].i:rrinDorri:T f F. L, of lJertrix, Luxemburg (5;, 
bus exhibit! vl — • # 

1 . Vk riting stones « ffiujr pencils ? ) 

2 . I V»nes ti him itifiyeiiEmdvs, ai.d for various purposes. 

3. Speeimyis of slate of various qualities and sizes, % 
Jkan Antoiss. ( irxi?LAf T MS% of Boviguy (I, p* M5U\ 

( Iiqu.l* Jusf.imi Uttk, of Vielsahn ', 2 , p. 115U),* 
t ’liuisiwrui; Lamiiijuty, of ditto (3, p. 1150), 

Pii.uur. JosLi H <>i n.UGM.o, of ditto ^4, p. 1150% 

I .A M OMIT J BlUiTII KKS, of Stavelot { 25, p. 1 1 52 \ 
j[)i P 1 F.UHV, jiiu., of \kielsubu (494, f. 1101*0** 

have aTl exhibited very good colled ions of wlictsttmes, as 
UP markable for lkeii dininsiens as for the care taken in' 
their preparation. 

J. B. Falmjn-Piiion, of Namur ( 10 , p. 1151), has ex- 
hibited a line hh.ck of Mack marble, peculiar to tlie dis- 
. trict, wbidt can be pro^u^ed in largcjuosses, and at a low 
cost. • * . 

Ei). i>t. Sr. UrnrjiT, oflhmvigr.es ( §, p. U5l\ and J. 

I Jh 5 Ioui»ont (9. p. 1151 ), have exhibited millstones of 
| good jpi a lily, t4ic collectitui of the former being on a 
j m^re extensive settle, which induced the Jury to select. 

| him for ^lie awiud ol ahe Prize Medal. . This source ol^ 

| industry wi*s only intrectoiml into Belgium since JS4o, 
hut kus already become important. The millstones from 
the prov ince of Namur possess qualities which render 
them toii MDhib!^ with those Jtoiu l^i Ferte-sous- Jouarre, 
in France 


China, so njdilv represented in the Crystal Palace by 
*its siH* kffifls amrporeeliun. lias only obmined a solitary 
flonouraule Mention lbr*its miticml productions. This 
is granted to R. AtxwK, Esq f, II. B. MS r Consul at 
Shanghai (1, p. 1418), fin; a collection of material# eui; 
ployed in jpagdnm manufacture at tlm gecat porcelain 
works oi Kiaiiig Tibt'Chin, near the Pofcaug Lake. 

This collection includes specimens m prtqwed tdffy js 
and aha II series of pimnenta employed iu purcemin 
work, fn their prMtt. it i* im^Wibld to date;- 
'piine the m^ure of; the mtuerittls^wifWCuit Analysis; but 
Utey arc exactly analogous to a more comp&tc oollefticu 
forwartlbil to*thr Ecu! tides Mipco in 1846 by Mr. StauMt’s 
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CHINA— 0H1LI— KGYPT— FRANCK ; .MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


[Clash I. 


Julicm, member oft the Frendf Institute, who had received .known and worked min in & localities staumiitB to 500, 


which, in relation to the crystalline rocks, may bo 
grouped into five metalliferous* 1 district! corresponding 
to the five mountain ranges of Brittany, tfie Centre of 
France, the Vosges, # the Pyrenees, and the Alps. t These 
communicate to France a peculiar geological character. 


the climate, the Higher 
in the southern part of tho 


and in some degree eg 
mountains being situ 
country. 

Jt is dear from written documents, and yet more from the 
existence of old galleries and extensive heaps of rubbish, 
that most*of these mines were worked on an extensive 
scale during the dominion of the Romans, and still later 
under the feudal lordif. After the time when the powers 
of these lords were reduced under a central authority, 
tradition informs us that the workings were gradually 
diminished, andHraly presented rare intervals or activity 


the specimens from Mr* Joseph Li. To the prepared 

# clays, Mr. Li had added some compact fdspathic rocks 

resembling the Gura'isli el vans. These rocks arc reduced 
tp a paste under a mill, and serve partly for covering 
the porcelain with a glaze, but are also mixed in various 
proportions with the pust<* intended for the porcelain, 
according to the nature of the mfierial which it is in- 
tended to prepare. Yu ^ 

• Chili. ' 

We have already, JLt the commencement of this Re- 
port, referred to a magnificent specimen of native silver, 

• weighing 154 lbs. k obtaiieedT from Chili (p. 1429). 

The. mines of coppey, without a (Fording %"> important 
a supply of miiferal wealth to Chili as- those of silver, 

have still obtained* a great development within a few' , , ... - 

ycarsfand this republic is now placed among the number I or success. The revolution of 1 79*1. gave tlm finishing 
of those countries which supply Kurope with a sensible \ stroke to this source of industry, which remnres n pro- 
proportiou of the copper used in manufacture. The ores 1 spect (ff security, and the mines at that tin» flourishing 
of this metal worked in Chili am of two kinds— vitreous j were abandoned. There arc now' in Tramp laird ly ten 
copper ore (the* disulphnret) and copper pyrites (sul- ! metal mines in activity, and of these only four are really 
phuret of copper and iron), which exist in different • important. They all have for their object the extraction 
deposits, the fonner ore occurring in veins more or Jess ! of argentiferous lead ore, and their total mean produce 
continuous at the separation ol* the crystalline from Hie \ within the la^t ten years is only nlupit 42,000/. (1,050,200 
calcareous rocks. T*hix ore, always very rich, often ! francs). We may .indeed add to this small sum, lo,oon/., 
.occurs in considerable nodules, and two specimens are in • as the value of the manganese mines, 1,500/. or 2,000/. 
•the Exhibit bn from the district of Tamaya, remarkable j tor the production of* antimony, and it, 200/. for the re- 
fer Him purity of the ore. Their weight is stated at opened copper mines of St. Bel and Chewy. 

250 ibt. anil their yield at 02 per cent. * The working of coal and the production of iron form 

The copper pyrites occur in veins in the gneiss, mid i a happy contrast to the workings of metal mines, and we 
are associated with iron pyriteif, "alena, and ores of goSd proceed to make known in a general way these products, 
and silver. Messrs.* Schneivkr and Co. have exhibited 1 « _ r * . , , . 

a very fine specimen (not numbered stated to cowtain \ T \y orkxntj oj (nut. 

12 ounces of gold and 220 of silver (p. I4ptn. This speci- : About the commencement of the eighteenth century 
men presents the appearance of a quartz roek passing in to this branch of mineral industry , #l now so flourishing, 
gneiss, in which the ‘copper and iron pyrjtes form a 1 hardly Existed at all; the coal known at that time at 
tolerably* tl^ck vein. Galena may be observed disseini- \ St. Eticwiie, Alois, Vigan, and St. Ocrvais, in ihe depart - 
nated i 


in small quantities parallel tin* lamination of the , ment of llcruiilt, being toed only by the blacksmith ; ami 
:, but neither silver ore « nr native gold tan be dls- I it was not till this time that any serious researches worn 
y perceived. The iron pyrites appears iti two \ery 1 made for coal deposits. . In 1734 was first discovered the 
distinct conditions, viz., in imperfect crystals of a gold- ! existence pf mineral fuel at Anzin, now the rer 4 - 
yellow colour, and in dull portions, having a coyupaet fine- J of the finest ton I districts in Europe : {rtiilc i 
turn of a grcenihli-yeHow colour. Possibly the two precious i year coiameneed the workings at ('consol, a i 


metals arc associated with the latter variety of pyrites, the 
peculiar and exceptional characters of which agree with the 
supposition of there being an admixture of tretals. * 
This fiut^specimbn is from thf mine of Mad a Lion. 
..near Coquimbo, and was obtained at the dept If of 49 
yards below the surface, and weighs ;#*X» flis. An Gra- 
nary Mention is awarded to the exhibitors, 

Egypt. 

The Egyptian Government bas exhibited (l to 18, 
p, 1412) some minerals^ which* w*oii Id be of yitcrest if 
they wrere acconyjauicd by indications of their origin ; 


now the centre of one 
m the same 
spot which 

ha-; become the centre of the important coal district of 
the Sadne and Loire. Frfiro the date of these discoveries 
the use of coal been me more widely extended, and it 
wa- soon applied to the Inamifacturc of glass and the 
hurniog of lime ? tout it is only since 1$02, a period w hen 
industry nflide rapid progress, that the extraction of coal 
acquired an important development. In 1789 the total 
production in all France barely reached 215,000 tons; 
but in 1802 it hud already increased to 900,000, Sta- 
tionary then till 1820, it rose in 1830 to 1,000,000 tons. 
In 1815* the official returns show that it readied to 
4,202,091 tons, and now France occupies the second 


but, with the exception of t he natron obtained from rakes ' place in referent? 4o the production of this mineral, im- 

icalitics whence ] mediately succeeding England, whose production is. 


in Lower Egypt, we are ignorant of the. localities 

the various specimens come. They htfnng to clays for ^lie 
most part oclireojis ; but one, iuitwithstandina tins con- 
•ditiqp, is described as refractory. There is^lgb a speci- 
men of sulphur adhering to limestone, soinew hat msetn- 
bling the mineral found in Sicily, besides gypsum and 
some tolerably fine stubs of oriental alaWUstef . 

The Jury, while regretting not to tape been hide to 
procure details concerning the posit i »n of these minerals, 
have stilb testified tlie iutercst prh eh they* {pel in the 
discovery of sulpnur in Hie .Egyptian tetyitory, as well . 
as in Hie extraction o f natron, and tlfey make’Jtonour-J active in*Frunce, 

»V1.. Hi! li i.: • • I -A ,.li .1.. 


able Mention of tboe two objects. 

• * FRAKCKfp. 1468). ^ * 

* The mineral industry of Ffanc^ is at nresent almost 
entirety comceyrated in thr* working or co?il ami the 
production of ;nn», which have fcoth acquired a consider- 
able development ; bU • - 
is not less rich * f mi 
' other countries i» 


however* eight times as tfreat. 

•The vast development of the extraction of coal in 
France attests the corresponding development of all 
thoie industrial occupations of which coal is one of the 
elements of production. It* affords a startling *proof of 
progress made in all the useful arts during a period 
of a third of a cuntury passed in perfect peace. 

Production of Iron. 

• The manufacture of iron has always been tolerably 
native \nmVruno* The ores of tlitt metal exist there in 
> logical formations, but are especially 

[ta tuntlll.fr Trmru.a. ... 1.! iV* 


almost a Ij the w 

aVondant fn the middle tertiary leposits which "cover tie 
elevated plains of Champagne and Berry', and generally 
the # vast expanse of oolitic limestone which forms the 
central plateau of France, occupying more than 


thirds of the whol^surfeceVif the country. The tertiary 
. m . Q jhi8, its territory dqiosits, generally sandy, are not very fertile, and hate 

me^llifofca deposits than several for centuries been devoted to the growth of wood* and 
» ^urdhe celebrated^ for tlm prosperity' 5 * * 9 - 

m&P* ^nrswnfjfiafa 
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STATISTICS OF CHABCOAL 


AND COAL MADE IRON. 
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this position of ty* iron ores # in the mu^st of forests bos i following tabular statement •establishes^ this interesting 


always been taken tylvantage of for the construction of t 
\ foundries. Each of the jprtiary plateaux has thus long ! 
tieeu a small metalliferous district where the manufacture j 
of iron was active in proportion as the wood was alum- i 
dant ; and these districts have for iftany ages been this ! 
• only sources of tlio supply dSarpn. j 

* ^ 'he manufacture of iron J 


Within the last 25 years, sin 
has been canned on with coal fuel, the gbsition of those 
establishments where wojd ^ was employed lias been 


fact : — 

Quantity of lrun iwula 
with Coal, 


Quant ft 1 

ft w»ti 


y of Iron made 
ii Clmrcoal. 


Yean. 

Tftii. 

Tons. 

Total Tool 

1819 

1,000 

73,200 

• 74,200 

1833 

101.. '180 

# 108,159. 

2fi.t,539 

1838 

115,110 ft 

109,085 

224.195 

1846 

254,525 I 

105,865 

• 

3G0,19O 


. M , - w . 4 i The production of Jig ieon requires at least 130 per 

equally modifioU; and, m fact the introduction of iron j ccmt . 0 f charcoal,* for mikiug, rctfning, and rolling ;V.d 
made with coal, the coot of which is so much tower than tVie diffmnt proces *es of manufacture of charcoal iron 
when made with wood, and which is only limited in [ C0 „ 8Ume at least US per cent. CoA.ii.ing these figures 
quantity by U.p extent of the demand, has changed the , with tl|<>sc whi(jh pj.^ w g t g at ft* total cou- 
condiuoa. Which nature seemed to have esttblishod. : g tio „ of charcoal, in the production of oast and 
Charcoal iron could not have borne up at alhagamst the ; wo i ght iron * in 181 p, wag on i/ aho.isr'tons, whiUt in 

19,99 the latter amount 
Jity, too great, since esven 
„ M _ j frequently use coal in the 

. *. « .» i ;• » u • l ( U l> t T ■ re-hfating pror^ss; but if we grant that ibis substitution 

^ ,c pig, the . ot charcoal luel being retained m the diminishes the consumption of wood by one-half, it still 
hrst production oft the ptg itself, Ihew further pro- « regults . Oiat the toial consumption. in* 184h. reached 
cesses with coal mol arc carried mi m works specially 


results' that the total consumption, in* 1846, reached 
. , . . . . 443,239 tons, being almost double that *>f 1819. The 

constructed for the purpose on a large scale, situated ■ uge 0 y C0B j ; n the manufacture of iron has not therefore, 
the coal can be obtained at a moderate price. M enough supposed, done away with the 

; have in- 
on the 
wrought iron has 


w hen* 


Jill.-, mixed method Mas produced a great reduction in nsc „f charcoal.' The two id* 
the pr.ee of iron, which has fa leu from 70 to 2, lranes CIXwd t(l!reth t r . and on the same scale 
for eliarcoal mm and fronf 52 to 22 te that made pith whoK% th e production both of cast and 
coa! : and the difference ui price has men obtained w ith- ^ eerj ( . ua< iruph*d. 


out the superior quality of the charcoal irwi being at nil 
affected. 


] After this general summary concerning the mapufac- 
‘ * j v i . , i . 1 ture of cast aud wrought irou iu France, it is right to 

r i‘ , . R . U1 r lh ^^: 1 “ 1 ‘' l ow T" e ..'’!° haa i f: nbfcrvc that ihe weaklwiim with regard to the metallur- 

f-'ieal industry of that country consists ib the dearness of 
fuel.* It possubses inexhaustible stores of ore distributed 
iu numerous Utilities, easy of extraction, rich, and in 
almost ull cases of oKcelleut quality. But so long as 


a great development to the ona-mfiiciure of pig and 
wrought iron. If, lor example, we tJ^he the production 
»»f pig as the term of compari >n^wc find thai between 
1819, when it amount*! only to I l'2,(M)t> tons, and 184.% 
when it reached 522,385, the increase. was i:t the pro- 
portion of 100 to 465. Even This is only the fourth 
pait. of what i» produced by Gif at Britain ; but on the 
Continent, France is now pktcctkiu the first rank of n*»n- 
mukiug countries. It appear*, from statements made iu 
die animal report of the Corps del Mi tics, that the tlnce 
countrio on tiic Continent which conn* m»xt # iif order to 
i Fraqcc in the niaflutacture of iron, are Russia, Sweden, 
and Prussia, and that the make of the first trom 1«35 to 
1838 was 199,1100 tons of pig# of the second, iu 1839, 

115,000 Ions; aud of the third, iu IS40. 112, (too tons. 

The axorage in France of the #tl»rcv j ears 1835 to 1838 * 0 9 2,464.366 • # 

was 239,000; iu 1*19, 305,000; and iii # l£40, 348,00ft. # ■■■■■ #• 

'Hie mixture of fuel adopted has allowed of Jthe uV of Which show* if contumprion of 130 iwrtu charcoal for 100 
part of the vegetable fuel, formerly employed iu the ' oftnetai. With regard to the further processes of nuum- 
niaimfoeturc of wrought iron, for the making of pig; but, 4 faoiurc by rliarcual. wc find, p. 59, that the refining at — 


* In many parts of France, only equal quantities of pig 
and ffiarcoal are used, bgt the quantity stated in the text 
ir a general average. W e fi%i, in fact. from the im Comptes 
rendus des Tr.i\ aux das Ingcnieurs des Mines,’' for the 
year 1846. p. 57# that, th^ production of cliArcoal pig, and** 
the consumption of fuel, were as follows: — 

• Met. Quintals. 

Fig, for refilled metal . 1,929,106 I 

I Hilo for casting . . 335,260/ t^ro® 0 '. V»«^» 


at any rate, the statistics of the iron trade in France dis- 
tinctly show that the use of coal in preparing wrought Cointois produced 
iron is very far from having diminished the consumption j Wall on 
of charcoal. Thus wc find the quantity of pig iron made . Nivcruals • 
witli coke aud clmrcoal respectively thus stated 


Met. Quintal* 


Met. QuinltU. 


82 *,413 1 of bar iron, with i 1,184,®®! 


i 



Quantity of Pfc Iron 

Quantity of Piir Iron 


math* with Coke. 

mad# « i^h Charcoal. 

Yrars. 

Tons. 

Toils. 

1819 

2,000 

110,300 

1830 

27,103 

389.258 * 

1840 

• 77,063 

0 270,710 

1846 

239,702 

282, OKI 


874,454 


a consumption i 
oft charcoal of \ 


78,624 

10,977 

1.273,982 


J81U 
* 1816 


• 

Trial Tons. 

1 12,MH) 

266,361 
347,773 
522,38^ 

Whence it nppeaft that While, in 18ft, the amount of !{***! 
pig iron made with col|p was only one fifty-sixth part of ■ 
the whole production,^ amounted iu 1830 to a tliirteeifthi 
part, aud iu 184G reached to 46 per oeut,, or nearly hulf 
# of the whole amount. • • # 

A similar feet may b<f obtwrved with reference to the 
refining of pig ; but the proportion of wrought irou nftum- 
factured with coat, lieing much larger than in the former 
case, the equality of production iVom the two soueces 
was established between 183} and l$38j afAr which 
latter date, the ^consumption of charcoal in tide branch 
of the ..manufacture has beeu nearly stationary, the pro- 
duce ranging awless than 110,000 tons of iron. The mm 
of goaj has, however, continued to incsease, and in 1846, 

70 per cent, of the wrought irou was thus tqpdc* The 


S • w 

! Wlignco it follows ft at those methods combined show a 
j consumption of 145 parts#uf charcoal for ^ach 100 parts of 
j wrought iron, • • # • 

1 Appl ing Uiese figures to the production of pig and 
| w rought iron in 1819 and 1&46, we find — 

I Years. • ' r n i4. • Tons. 

1 10,500 of pig irou, requiring 143,650 of charcoal. 
282,68.3 „ „ 366,487* n 

« 3,260 of wrotiglit iron „ UKi,l40 • „ 

103,865 ,, ^ r , l§;i,504 n 

* The ^i^mmption # of charcoal being th(*refore — • 

* Ton*. Total Tons. 

1819 . . For ptg iron . • 143,6501 

# „ . . For wrought, iron 106,140 J ^» ,au # 

1^16 \ . For pig ircb . 866,487 \ • 

j, .• . • For wrought iron 15 

If we suppose that in 1846 the charcoal foundries btftro 
used half rimrqpaVaud half coal, ye shall stiU find the con- 
sumption fif eharcoalste be -\ • ;* • * 

• • Tens. ^fotaVTCnv. • 

• Fortyig iroif . . . 866,4871 

• Jfor wought irdn . 76,752 J 


^Tota^Tonf. 
1 443J239 
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eklNING MECIIAN1CAL APPARATUS*-^ WARDS TO EXHIBITORS. [Or.^ I. 


charcoal costs 8«*, 100, and 'even 120 francs (64#. to 90#.) mines ; but it is Exposed t<p a serious inconvenience, as it 
per ton, and coal from ho to 60 francs (24#. to 48s.) the is impossible to lift ore or coal from the shaft in which, 
advantage gained fry the emiditiou of the ore is very it is fixed; f ■; , 

Soon swallowed up, and the whole efforts of the iron- j Mr. M£hu has constructed a similar machine, which 
pasters must be directed towards economising fUel. | serves at the saint; time to lift the ore or coal, and con* 
Great vnpmveniente have already been made in this j fey the miners to tlic bottom or ton of the pit c it has , 
respect in the working of ^ron, and, no doubt, the incos- j been in operation for thw* years in the 'pavy' pit at 
want efforts of the manufacturer &11 produce others; but j the Anziu mint#*, and Shis long experience has proved its 
we are quite sspfc in asserting, Ayn the knowledge we j advantage, 'fins engineer has iu his apparatus substi- 
possess of this kind of opennions\that Fiance con never j tuted for each of the Wooden* rods a pair of connected 
succeed in producing iron by these mixed methods at file j rods, provided with spring catshcs on which the waggons 
same price us it is made at in those places where the i rest whil£ being raised or lowered. One of these pair# 
manufacture is carried on by coke -exclusively, aud espc- ! of rods serves to raise the loaded waggons, and the other 
daily at the very^ Spots 9 HT*re the coal is worked.^ ^ I pair to lower the eirijity ones; on both liue&the wageous 
‘An exhibition hi London of the various jti edifications ! are raised ^>r lowered by successive lifts, separated by 
at present introduced into the manufacture of iron would j short intervals of rest, during which they remain resting 
have been very interesting for the study of melallurgy, on other catchfs, fixed iu the sides ol* the abaft, and 
and «it is greatly to be regretted that so few of the ; arranged in stages at distances a little less titan the 
French iron- masters have responded to the appeal made ! length of one stroke of the vertical rods, g 
from England 011 this occasion. Wo imr satisfied from | For^lowering or raising the 111 ‘mere, thefnien step ou 
the good Reeling that has been *hown to all Frencb j moveable planks, in llie place of the wagpW, and the 
exhibitors,* and flie friendly relations that have constantly ! descent or ascent is conducted in the same manner. The 
prevailed amongst all the members of the Jury, that their depth of the Davy pit, where this machine by M. M« J hu 
efforts would have been duly appreciated, and that all flic . is 111 operation, is 200 feet, the beams traversing 5u feat 
improvements which they have introduced within the hist ; at each lift. • 

The Jury, considering that Mr. Melius apparatus is 
likely to Ik* of important servire in the working of mines, 
lmv§ awarded to him n Prize Medal. 

Mess'-rt (jai.ijcjikk aud Co 31 i*any, proprietors of* the 

1 j: ' .1 ... r , .i.tn « i iu»‘, 


twenty years would huvj received honourable regards. 

, The almost entire absence of iron from the French por- 
* tion of th«a Great Exhibition, and the small number of 
objects relative to the working of coal that have bcon^j mctx w oai.i.juwji uuu wju’am, pivfiuvn/ro *u me 
sent, 4gve prev cuted this branch of industry in Franc# 1 foundries of Hignv, department of the ('tier (229, p. 1187 *. 
ft-om appearing as important as it really is. The s«- Tji<. exhibition from these foundries consists of various 
comlary departments of miiitt-I industry have berter kinds of merchantable iron. Both iron and wire have 
appreciated the ltd vantages offered by the great idea of beet* found to be of exccffent quality, and a Prize Medal 
a Universal Exhibition, ai.cl have sent injects worthy has beeu awarded to the exhibitors f«»r the excellence of 


of interest, so that France has still an honourable posi- 
tion amongst the rewards grunted* l»y the Jury of this 
Class. It remains 110V to make known these rewards : 
buP the feu?^- is difficult and unsatisfactory, for the great 
diversity of the objects only ujtow* u Very imperfect 
arrangement in describing them: we shall, however, 
endeavour to bring those exhibit its together dboso ob- 
••jetts have the nearest analogy o^* with another. 

We must first recall intention to the two exhibitors to 
whom the Council Medal has been decreed. Tlufoe arc 
Mr. Bfnu.no (51, p. 117 for his coal-wa&hiug appa- 
ratus. 

Messrs. Estiva NT, Brothers <1214, p. •, for the 
size aud quality <Jf the object;*- exhibited by them in 
rolled and hammered brass.* ’ * 

Mi r , M. F. Mehct, mining cngirit.r, M* Auzin (627, 
p. I2 *cs 1. Appuratu.*. for the extraction of coal, aud for 
the descent and ascent of mines. 

It is now some years since a conlritance was intro- 
duced into tiic mining districts of Germany, England, 
and Belgium, the Object of wffiifch was to prevent the 
great fitfigue and freqWnt accidents experienced by 
miners 011 account of their having to descend and u>*:« nil 
. the shafts of deep mines by menus of .vertical ladder 
. or by the tubs aud tackle used in lifting the produce. 

This apparatus consists of two yoodeu beams placed in 
•the game shaft opposite to aju( balancing eacJiVvther, and 
moving up and. down by an alternate vertical igotion 
communicated by machinery. • On uch of tin sc* beams 
small sets of horizontal planks or steps are placed, the 
distance between each being twice the length of one lift. 

. The miner then standing at the bot\»ui on the ascending 
beam, in •order to come to the jui •mouth,* 4? tens to the 


llu*ir product^. 

Mr. A, T. B.-u/imv, proprietor Vf the siecl works of 
Ath'.s Mous, departmcift of the Seine ami Oise <lu71, 
p. 12291. The bteel-wurks of A this MoiiS, whoso origin 
dates as far hack as 1 KS9, consist of two cementing fur- 
naces, and all the tiirnaedA and apparatus required tor the 
reheating, rolling, a mb forging hi cel. its annual »»wh 1 uc- 
tion isui>t»\e 20u tons, and the principal inaL.,r.if;n,rc con- 
sists of stecHfor springs, although M. Jkpulry rwis begun to 
make steel for cutlery. The different kinds of steel are 1 
made exclusively from Swedish iron, ami the •kinds em- 
ployed are the bent of tlfc third quality for springs and 
iron, and of first ami second quality for cutlery. The steel 
made by llii* exhibitor ifc of uniform and homogeneous 
grujj* ami the iftality lias been cftiitnlmmL to merit for 
ibis crtahlfkliincut the Prize Medal# 
k llonou -able Mention lias been granted to the follow - 

k iiig : 

M. C. Lapkykijki;, proprietor of the, works at Bruni- 
quol, deportment of 'Pam mid Garonne (17U0, who bos 
inhibited iron of various kinds, admitted to be of good 
quality. 

Mount. Biurrernis,'* of Charlcville (1666, p. 1256), w ho 
i have exhibited it collection of cast-iron vessels, many of 
! them coated inside* with Enamel. 

* OiKTBiOH and Son,* of Niedcrhronn 088, p. U8fi;/ 
The objects sent *by these exhibitors consist principally 
of moulded cast-iron, A>t. coming within the cognizance of 
this Jury ; therefore, wliile^eeognizing the excClJeuac of 
thjdr producis, the Jiiry do not feel justified in awaid- 
I ing more than un^louourable Mentimwlo Messrs. Dietrich. 

I They desire to direct at ten turn to several objectft.cemarfc. 
t mg, in the first place, an iron figure of Our Saviour <>u 

the crOK i. five feet hiirh. and nn n nu/nid -nlintit 




interval that elapses Widlc the levels of the two c stbps are 
. the same. Hq is then ♦tilted attaki by the rise of this 
.^parfrof Uie frame, t hat on whiefb he first sfood dcsccqd- 
^^mg,;and agapi steps off wheii*the Jift is concluded. He 
tiros rises step step t'll be reaches tife tdp. Quo of 
tb^jjgst of tfeese mminim s has been erected by M. Abel 
' in a shaft of a^ool rame at Mgripioat, between 

< ^* -"A * , 

;'4pp^ftt U » “I'as a ^j?eat impi*ovemcu^ in working*| 

* ^ ’ del.V.fod^account, ante p.*5. 

* • • 


. In the^econd place, they notice a collection of clichds 
iwi lithography, which iuti-oduct* a new application of 
iron-casting to tJie art of engraving on stone ma- 
chinery. Very fine impressions are thus obtained; mid 
m this particular matter the justly -celebrated Berlin isxm 
ware i* equalled by Messrs Dietrich. * - r 

By means of the o^graving-machine there 

Thfeso' Exhibitors have been awarded a^rixe Mcdttf l>v 
tb» Jury of CMr xxn., in wfu.re.llft tbolr onamM^tir. 

*i£'' » * " V, ‘ 

1 - * - .V 4 \#‘Vjt;'* 
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MKT At TUBES-^WSfNO CBUCIBLEB-8PIJN LEAD, &c. 


obtained, with ibiwe clicM* delicate Vignettes, whidh l use* for which tliey are d&tined; these intended for ' 
would seem diffietdrto hnitate, and some of Which hare ! Awing brotue, c<tpper, gold, atuf silver, -are masked with .. 
'already been «sed for banlf chequosand letters of exchange, the lettcn»[A.D.] ; the other* mafln&ctuml expressly for 
" They have ssecettded at Neiderbrtmn in edging great i the fusion of cast-iron or steel, are marked No. 28. 
softness, tenacity, end flexibility to their cast-iron, aiut | These cmcibies lutve been in use for the last ten years, 
Mean's, Pietrifch hare exhibited a eheet'of this material, | and certificates forwarded with the objects exhibited, and " 


sheet-iron. • experiment, hAre be<$ happy to take for the guidance 

Gandij.lot and Company, Hue Belle fond, No, 49, of their judgment in the matter, the opinion of men go 
Paris (230, p, lift.) Hollow iron and rube*. r • learned and so competent to decide, ^pd have accordingly 

The objects exhibited by Messrs. Gamlillot consist of granted a Prisse Medal to M, Deycux. 
two distinct sets; the one of tubes 'called fiijhi tubes , in- Pouwsr, J. F., Paris ( 1 680 , «p. 12o7), manufacturer ' , 


sut'e of at leait fifteen atmospheres, and are intended lor \ valuable for binding ami tying up vegetable substances, 
heatiug purples, for convoying gfts, or for wortns lor J Among the objects exhibited we notice specially some 
chemical ^or. s, # 1 w ire of considerable # tenaeirv, whose dmme^r is only 

These tubes are manufactured in two different ways, ! about ^th of an inch. The Jury have granted a Prize 
according to the purposes for which they are intended. | Medal to M. Poulet. • 

and the pressure they are to bear. The "common kinds, • Deuvilu: and Co., Paris ( 1 62, p. 1181). Marbles, 
which have to resist tepresKtire of only fifteen to twenty- ? The quarrying of marbles, which formerly? prospered 
five atmospheres, are united at a white heat, being welded . in France, especially under the rcigSis of .Louis XI V. and 
by juxtaposition in a series of three to five decreasing XV., has been much neglected from the commencement # 
draw-plates. The degree of resistance of t the weltt in of the present century, Italy within that period having • 
these tubes depeuds on their greater or less Miiffkness. t almost exclusively supplied the statuary marble, wfcile 
For purposes requiring a much higher pressure, M. ’ Belgium furnished the greater quantity of the marbles 
Gandillot makes double tubes, and thtve be designates' u**«»d in France for the decoration ot - private nouscs. 
“without joint." To make these, he provides two com- ■ For some veins past, however, there have been resumed, 
num tubes, bitch that one vilrjuat en le.r the other #vith ’ under the influence of Government, *1 considerable uum- 
friction. The smaller is then inserted into the larger, her w»f neglacted marble quaiftes, especially in the 
the, welds being opposite, and in this state he lias them P> rem-es and the Vos*gos. 

drawn out at weldiug heat, and through a series of The exhibition ofdlessrs. Den ilia is more particularly 


making a single tube, which is then without joint. “g.'ione” >pntu*d wkii red and brown), and the white 

When a punch is forcibly introduced iuto mtiibe thus , marble of St. Beat; fill^vmurkable lor the variety of thwia* 
nmdi\ it tArb it in some part of the circuit fcmice, but colours, u^d the beauty of their polish. The (.’amp an 


nothin the direction of the welding of the external tube; marblef aUo a peculiar geological interest in the 

and ij 1 the trial is repeated in different portions of the number ov iroi.iatifes which the} enclose, and which are. 
same tube, which has' been previously sawn into several often mixed confusedly with the paste: au arrangement 


of equal 1 thickness. • “ igto eound 

MM Gandillot have added to their collection of oh- ' alluded to, 
jects exhibited, fragments of tubes that have beep tested,* | Iterville. 


have awarded a Prize Medal to Messrs. 


and these show that in fact the tearing docs take place 
in various directions, bor some purposes, especially fi r 
the roasting of animal black, where the vapour requires 
to be very intensely heated, these tubes, described us 
“without joint," have perfectly succeeded. MM. Gun- 


J. 1?, Coi.in, Marble-dealer at Kpinal (1564, p. 1251), 
Tlu* marble*. of the Vosges, to the treatment of which 
tliis exhibitor bus especially devoted "himyelf, take a fine 
polish, but thei’’ colours arc less* agreeable than those of 
thcVvrenees. M. Colin has. also worked the granites, 


ilillut liave, therefore, rendered service to industry by , tyemies. porp'syries, aud diorites, of which there is a 
thus providing tubes capable of •bearing coiUfidcrahlt* | gr^at variety iu th* Vosges; and it is principally these 
pressure, and the Jury have, accordingly, granted tluffn 1 fine rocket hut have attracted the attention of the Jury, 
a Prize Medal. ’ 1 and havo^iqjueed them tw give M. ColTn a Prize 3Vtediil. # 

Messrs. Gaotri/r and CoupAxt, Paus7&-B. p. 12«4j. . Among olio rocks of this kind, so difficult from their 
These exhibitors inanu&ctuFe brass Idfcing of all sizes, i hardness to cut and polisl* the Jury have remarked a fine 
from l-24th of an inch to 6 inches Jfl" 1 ’ 00 1 to 0"*ri5 l %in j slab tff gratiite With large i»nk crystals of felspar, the 
diameter, the thickness being so graduated that all the * slab niVusvrvug 8 feet 2 inches long and 18 inches wide, 
sixes cap be placed one within the uext alnwe it. They*, having syi evtremtly fine polish, but unfortunately cracked 
also exhibit tubes cotton printing, for telegraphic \ in the jouytW. , • 

uses, aud for locomotives ( Messrs. Gij^uvik Boircpow and Co. Millstones of 

- The Jury have remarked with interest, amongst the *La FeT^-sous-JdhaiTc (532, p. 1204). • The nriHstooe 
*^js*odnof§ exhibited byoMessrs. Gmult, bent .tubes off- j rock of La Ferte' is a stticinus rock, full of uiter»t$eee. 
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mdkAufa -irtf taso d)*fiaet Un<U, mcoAiv, io the oUiurs Used Ter grinding, w that they have become it 
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somewhat impotfaut branelf of export trade to foreign 
countries* ana a ftw yedrs ago they fetched a very high 
price, because uudey tnfc olcfc system of managing biium* 
* stones of very large bice wcie required, and blocks capable 
of yielding such atones ore rare and difficult of extraction. 
Within about 30 yean*, however, there have been sub- 
stituted Ibr stottfb made c4 one niece, tluwe which are 
constmcted of several segments vmented together and 
bound by irgn hoops. These wntent*, to which in 
France die name otmoufaqe ha* be(n give*), have almost 
entifoiy superseded tlie single millstones, as will l>e seen 
by referring to the follow mg tabic ; and it has resulted tlmt 
this source of indiistty , while being mow fully developed , 
has yet, Air borne ^cars.pSst, produced smaller returns 
than at a former period. _ 

The following table 'will give an idea of the extent and 
importance of tins giauufactiue . — 

CfiSdiiion of the Millstone Trade at La lurid in 1 83.1. 


fOfcaaet I, 

I*- 


im) u viganltt^rs ‘ 


MilWonos 

15 pairs, diiftnetor 6 fl , 1st qualty at 


260 

300 

300 

300 


2nd 

m m 3rd *i 
fo 5 ft 

„ 4 ft. • 

190,000 segments at 3 fr 


F# 

,200 
8<H) 
600 
300 
. *350 

50c. each 


Tofol value in 1333 


• Condition of the Trade in 1849 . 

2,60(}£toneB at an average puce of 250 ir. 
per pair 

200,000 segments at 3 fr 50 c. e*rb 


Tr 
18 000 
208,000 
180,000 
90,000 
105, 000 
68 

1,286 000 


325,000 ' 
700 000 - 


Total \tfi uc in 18 »*) .» 1 , 025, < wo 

The quarries of T^rtaiel are thcLHiosf important, tlie 

ipTci 


of the Angers &ttte Company, as 
riviere. 

Chapot and Sw>N (448, f p. 

(Gard). 

Marx and Co. (1844, p. 1240), Vigau (Gard). ffamur- 
able Mention is made ofthep two exhibitors from yigan 
for their lithographio uUgmT These, which arc obtained 
from the beds qf the ifl&er lias, called Betaunit* marls, 
are of very good quality, and tdtooe they have been 
worked, upwards of 12,000 sttnes per annum have been 
obtained from them. This experiment, made on a large 
scale, has* proved that the Vigau stone will bear com- 
parison with that from Pappenneim. 4 

M. Alujait>; sen! (1051, p. 1229), matmfocturer of 
porcelain a^Limoges. This manufacturer ha# added to 
liis exhibition of white porcelain ware *the kaolins and 
pegmatites, whitli he employs in preparing Ids porcelain 
clay and glaae. The manuroctuted objects exhibited nht 
coming within the range of Class T., it is only for the 
benntyeof ihe natural productions, and the g are taken in 
working them, that the Jury have awarded Honourable 
Mention to M. AUuaud. 

We ought to add, that the kaolin of Limoges has long 
been regarded as of excellent quality, aud that the 
superiority of the white porcelain of this place, which ib 
largely exported, especially to the United States, is duo 
to the purity of the clay. M «Alluaud, sen .. is to a great 
extrtit the promoter of this important hianch of industry 
by tlie discovVrv he has made of considerable deposits of 
kaolin, w Inch he works, and with which he supplies 
othei porcelain manufacturers 

M Enortt, natunilist, of Paris (1597, p. 1263). 
M Jilofte has exhibited Mst. A collection illustrative 
ot ugiiculluial geology 2nd. A geneial collection for 
technological geology. 3rd. Two tabhs, entitled “Geo- 
logical Epot lis/’ u here all the formations are characterised 
1»\ the minerals, rock*, and fossils peculiar to them. 
4tl A mi inei dlogical collection adapted for fiavcllcre, 
me hiding 1600 specimen., arranged in eompartineuts in 
♦wo hoses, according to* the method adopted by M. 


number of woihinen constantly employed there ocmhng 
200. 'IJJie arnmgemei t of the fitersticet and solid 
portions of^the stone ftwu these outturns is consulted 
* especially favourable for the beM bull w oik, nml the stones, 1 
are almost oil regmded as o«r Hie Jinesi quality. The ; Dulienov m his “75 native on Mineralogy V* and Mb. 
^w^ikmg and trade in these millstones ly *n very few Two wnalji collections of mineralogy mid geology, of 150 
nands, and of these the house of Messiv Giicnvni Hum lion specimens eawh, intended for students. * * 

and Co. is one of the most import ant 1 hey ha\<? sent n . The collection for uixneultuml geology is intended to 
very complete collect ton to the Exhibition, cAficulated to | illustrate the mateiuls capable of being used for the 
g^ve a projicr appreciatmn of thus bunch «.l industry , and , inripKnemcnt of soils, afld sufficiently abundant to lv 

the Jury have awmded to them u 1 use Meijal. # | Mipphed at piices justifying their employment on a large 


Honourable Mention is also made of Messrs. Oailj ahd 
( 226, p, 11874* Uid Roi.i (1218, p. 1215), wli*> have 
exhibited similar objects, hat not of Mich fine quality 
Thee* ethmthey exhibit is aEo less comphle. • 

C 7 OfTAbi tov ( 151 m, p. 1 2 IS ). Tins exlrihitoi has 
also forwarded millstones, hut lie is not himself n pio- 
ducex, being occupied more partaulmly in tin' operation 
of i e-dressing them.- When tbe»aR>m*s have been so long 
used that the sharp edgfs which serve to catch* the coin 
are worn nmoothythey are put right again at a mod<t«ite 
cost by thit exhibitor, who employs m ^stouno them if 
machiue of groat simplicity invented by himself. 9 flic 
Jury have granted Honourable Mention for the double 
tfrtgect of bis exhibition. t f * % 

C.tiARXvufriE, slate merchant, of Angers (jwijp. y 905 . 
The slate quarries of Angers.enyo' i high reputation, 
the produce being convey ed throughout Fiance, wherever 
the mean* of transport permit thi* to he done, at tf price 
not too conaidciable. Most of the towifp m the voile vs 
of the Loire, the Seine, and the Mai e are pbyly tooled 
by these slates, and the same js the cose w;th several of 
tlie const towns, such as La Rouhellt, ItochclpPt, nnd< 
Bordeaux. These slates are highly fissile, whioTi allow s 
of their being reduced 40 a verv small thickness, aud 
therefore permits of gieat tightness in the roofs viluah 
Have to support then. They 9 contain no pyiitef, md, 
notwithstanding Iheir thinness, are very Aroifg, so jtuat 
rooiyjovcretl wjih Augers •late era very durable. 

Tlie exhibition of A qggrs ‘dates in Loudon dues not do 

S lice to their bi^il • ciijmvotei/ftud^vythoiit intfeilngto 
^oispaaib* Whu, n products of sunilar kind,. 

a edhsrrlmve found it 4mry inftrior to that of the Welsh, 
W- Jaw) hwe* n, made Honourdble Mention 


scah> It contains about ftfty such rocks, and M. Boulidc, 
the author of the eolh ction, states thnfthe most of them 
jic ifosoliittly inexhaustible. Tliew use is shown by an 
ingenious connivance which consists in placing together 
those rocks which-} ield soils by degradation, and those 
which lilmish the mineral manures proper for them. 

The general collection of technological geology is 
accompanied by a huge synoptical table, which serves at 
the same time as a catalogue. This table, entitled M En- 
semble des Mat%iau\ don l le Globe Tqrreste est fomad,” 
is picpared by M. IJoubde, whence it results that this 
geologist is the real **thftr of the collection. "It contains 
uf succeffrion the miueruU employed for obtaining metals, 
those used in architecture, hydraulic works, paving, 
lithography, affil other dirts in which the raw material is 
obtained from thdwtmcral k^igdom. * « 

• The interest premted by this table baa induced the 
Jury thus to inak# mention of M. BorbE'r, although the 
dahlc is not specially referred to in thoCatMoguo. They 
ha 1 also made Honourable Mention of M. Known fqt 
foe whole of his collections; bnt thdy have not tbon|fbt 
*themselv m justified in awarding a Medal to him, because 
life ideas jind views illustrated n&the ooUactiotvs and by * 
for ‘afculai lists of mineral manures have not yet received 
tbi sanction of experience; and they fool that hi Jgpnttem 
which aflect suoh extensive interests, and may m such 
senoiis c^senuences, it is necessary that the rtnftt of 
any proposed mr|imvenwntuhoqid be foUy. pmud ( 

being recommended to the agriculturist. * K % 

elbildfors^ ^ entious Jia ' re granted tg thpMlowh tgi* 

M. Chrnot (Usl p. 1177). IroaVid steel produced 
by mea^ormetaUic sponges. 
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M. L®CW ViSisr, of fit. Oxwr(SlJ, Vaiioiw 

«lay» for Hie raaimfoture Of fine and coarse pottery, 

• • JMLA. lUeiN (758, p. IW). A kmdof tripoAi called 
“ttUurtm/* being a very Hue dlmtoue deposit from the 
mines of Maw***, department of the Drome 
M.Fa*g»(8a5, p, 1286). For thfc beating of goI<* 


leaf. 1 


M. Ma***y (915, p, 1«53)« a model of apparatus 
for the distliUrttop of ott* from setfst. * 

M. Saotntu, marble mOndbcturer, fine d’Assas, Paris 
(1S98, p. 1*257,). Most of the objects exhibited by 
M. tteguiu ate sculptured, and the fury have only 
\ the rough marble and mi wn or 


nto 

polished shtb. 

We think if desirable to offer a few remarks on the 
objects exhibited by M.Chbnot, and on the apparatus of 
M. Ma&blv for distilling oil from schist. % 

M. Cheuot has endeavoured to solve a very important 
problem, which has for its object the obtaining of iron 
directly from the ore without passing through the giter- 
mcdlaie condition of pig, as in the Catalonian method, 
or without being obliged to inform two operations, and 
smelt the cinder. 

To do this, the ore is deoxidised in a closed vessel at a 
dull red heat by the contact of tfSrcditcing gas, and there 
ned 


ts thu« obtained a poroils iron described under the name j time 


Medeafc, and have been wofted since 4844, employing 
$00 persons- • 

Toe veins of Cape Tends are Altogether different, the 
veinstone being a ferriferoos dolomite, mixed with beds 
of clay and ovfi, constating of copper pyrites. These 
veins have been worked for two years, sum arc itiraricable 
for their great number and foraie space dver which they 
spread, a oircumstancf] which renders the preparatory 
operations very costly / They, as well as those of Mou- 
saia, occur in kandst^nes and cretaceous clays, which 
appear to correspond to t)ie macigno of Italy. 

The mines of Izi Calle are workigl in a fine vein of 
argentiferous galena mixed with ferruginous clay, the 
veinstone being quartzy. Th?y #havc qcen worked with 
activity for ^bout two years, and .have |lready yielded 


results of some importance. 

The province of Algiers, where those mines are situ- 
ated, it, as barren with regard to supplies qf # fnel as*that 
of Constantine : but the ores are more valuable, and con 
readily bear thr cost of transport to Europe. There are 
already two works etcAed m the neighbourhood of Mar- 
seilles for reducing tin ores of copper anil lead, the rich 
coal businof \laie ofteimg favourable conditions for these 
establishments, add there is every reason to hope that 
they will become flounshiug in a very short space of 


In order to Miow the interest they have felt in the 
dev f lopinevit of the mineral iuduhtry of Algeria, the Jury 
have granted Honourable Mention to— • 

The Compass of Minis ani> Tonats of (20, 

p 12M ), lor their forced and cast steel. 

A # nd they also aw ard Oi difiarv Mention \q the interesting 

— I specimens exhibited by — 

with flame at the simple contact of lighted match, * , • T1 . . 

the iron being transformed uit< oxide. Owing to the | ^ Til- A! HM.inr> di I iulippr . iiXr. t4, p 12a ). Ores 

facility with which oxidation take place, tin sponges, f*om Mount I liman. 

mKed with certain substances apd inoisumd, loim a i Minim. I ommissioS o» Mol zais U 8, p. 1240). Grey 
very solid cement. * co l ) 


of metallic sponge. M. Chenot hopes to be able to bung 
this into a massive form by simple compression at %Jie 
usual heat employed iu forging, but hitherto ,his ex- 
pectations have not been crowned with success, * i he 
would have obtained a much higher rew ai d. The Meution 
has been made in consideration of the reiumkablc pio- 
pefties presented by bis metallic s,x>ngc, which burns 


The apparatus of M. Mai m/v,Jur the distillation f 
oil from schist, consists of o kmd#f sheet -iron box placed 
iu a muffle, and made to slide alpug a little railway 
which extends to the sole of the muffle. In this box are 
sheet -iron ptyea, placed hurirontalH at distances At about 
/our inches apart, alid fonning a luiid of stage, which are 
intended to^cceive the schists about to be distil le 1, aud 
equalize the temperature throughout the retort The 
schists are then all exposed to the aauie c uncut of hot air, 
and the ml is distilled undci similoi conditions. It thus 
results that no part* of the schist is caldpcd before Jhe 
rest lias been exposed to a similar and sufficient Jicat. • 

, When the distillation* completed, the box full of cal- 

. ..i - .i. • ! , i i a.. 


cined schist is removed and replaced by another ; the sSileMa, 

a a.. • .L.i : • 1 


inventor considering that this arrangement causes a great 
saving of foci, since there is no need to cool the furnace 
after each operation, as is the case with the oi dinar > 
method. 

Amurem (p. 1230). * • 
earned on inTAlgiew within t|fc last 


The invest!, 

twelve years by the mining engineers charged wil 
duty, and by several industrial company's, have proved 
the existence of a large number of ufotallijgitfiis localities. 


this* 


impel on*. • # 

Minim. Cow hivu»v oi tup Province of A Lorens, 
(4% pp 1201 , 1202 . Sundry ores of copper, lead, and 
iton. o • 

Minim. Commission* oi tki. Peovimm. oi Con«ta.v* 
n\L (4*>, p. 1 it'2' Geological collection from the pro- 
vince, uijjL sandiy oies. * 

9 States oi thk Zollvehun. 

TJh* Zollve^m 'customs* league) includes all those 
mining districts of Gennanv which are regarded as clas- 
sical cither by the antiquity of their works,* or by the 
careful attention with winch the mining has been carried 
on* Of these the Haifa in Hanover. Freiberg iu Saxony, 
Silesia, and the Itbeuish provinces, are the principal 


fota Hi toons loci 
i phmft are m 
ahkffeturus, alt 
: jfoboble. 


not yet 

although 


The operations conducted at ^hese , 

'sufficiently complete to ensure profltali 

many observations reader this result g 

In 1*50 the Government had already granted couccs- 
rijwjj 4»9ht metal mine*, four of which, in the province •„ 
of Constantine, have fof their object rich and good iron [ 
ore*. The difficulty of obtaining foel in abundant at a J 
Moderate price ha* r hitheffio been an obstacle \n jthc way * 
of opening thete mines with advantage, and only anc 
estaolishtneut has been started. This is Bitttated near the 


: efcd hav* for their object the 


centres. Within this luugc all the metals are worked, 
even those Ixung meiuded which are generally most rare, 
such us meicury ami tin :«a»d thus the study of the mineral 
industry of this part of German? otters an interest not 
infenwr to that of Knglaud, since if, on throne hand, some 
ott the deposit** a(c less nch, the ores, on the other hand, 
arc nut c \aued, 4o ^hut the metallurgical processes are 
more complete. Most of these mines arc known by nume- 
rous and detailed accnuAu^ j>ut perliapt it may not he 
amiss to i waif some foots relative to their products. # 
The llan/ mines cliicfly province argentiferous galena, 
and their vitld ia estimated at upwards of 2,100 tons 
(42,000 qmi tula*> oflead, and 10,000 lbs. (20,000 marcs t) 
sif silver, employ iug more or less directly a population of 
( 80,000 perku s« The skill with which they are conducted, 
Pthe inin era logical and geological atudifo to which they 
have given vise,* and the advance which tlmy have occa- 
sioned iA fl e art of mining, have deserved 



tutioii. It was here that niocliine%were 
by fhief Mining -Cuptain Albert, for loworii 
miners ; anil oue of tlu*^}? mflbhines (that at 
is employe d tn aPshaft upwards of 1,500 fflet 


a high togs* 



O The quintal 
hundredweight. 

100 kilogrammes, 
taken os cquoPto 
tols« *1. W , % 
f The marc*of Sllv*r ileqiud to aboui Ajflk avoirdupois. 
— I. W* ♦ • 



to our 
equal to 
therefore^ 
( qgjn- 





fclNTNG INDUSTRY— GALENA', SPATHIC ORE, COPPER^ &c. 


fCt'ABS I, 


W *b. 


^TUe next group of mines, and ilia most important in | 
p?$pcct iff Hie number, of veins worthed, is that of baxony ' 
Proper, of which FreiWg js the centra, and, if we may 

* ao iay, the personification* More than 4UU metalliferous 
vein# tarrow in every direction the northern flanks of the 
TjrjegebirftC chain, which forms the eastern boundary of 
ftaxouy \ and the numerous mines worked on those veins 
produce on an average 80<> # tons jw.ooo metrical quintals) 
of lead, 32,600 ibs. (66,000 xnareA of silver, and 120 tons 

, (2,400 quintals; of tin per nnpuin.Vrhe iquiing operations 
areecondticted on as Urge a scale tab those of the Hartz ; 
and the mining school rendoicd illustrious by Werner 
enjoys a nuver-dyiifi; eelebuty . 

The Kheuish province also present n considerable 
number of meWilifcrofls localities widely spread over 
their surface, hut capable of being gioupAI into se\ oral 
welJ-rniuKcd districts. Tims from the neighbouihoou of 
lleraihertlial, on tfle left shank oi tlu- Mime, <o Ik'yond 
BriJow os the right bank, the Inns ol contact of the 
carboniferous liiuestmc ami the (Mibouidciou* rabbis of 
the coal measines, offer 11 senes* of deposits of galena, 
blonde, and calamine, some of which pi\e rise to very 
noth e mining qpcrationb. The mutes near Stolhcrg placed 
in these conditions hate piodwed tor the Ust thiee 3 on is 
from 12 to 14 tons ot lead pel day, and similar deposits 
occur near Klheifchl*. ml Union 
The galena is here iftsociated w ith a large quantity of 
» blende, the abundance of which has long been an offi- 
ciate the prosperity of these mines but siuce a method 
has been discovcietl of lendennp the blende mailable. as 
an 01 % of /mo, it has become an impoiMiit source of 
wealth, and the maniifiu ture^it /me iiom blende is aow 
very successfully coined on. The hist woiks mi Ud on 
A large scale for this mu mode of ti< atimgit wi*c ylaced 
near Mullicim. 

The neighboiirhqgd. of Sicgm ^ a)sn one of tin imM 
remarkable of tlie mating distiu 1 , ■quthu 11011 Icing n* 
abnndupt in the ntolhcrg as it 1 » 11 ^ Sty na afhl i\i' inthi \ 
This ore ft reduced 111 numerous isLibhshmpiit* gh»M 

* nihiiuliictured irou and steel ura^qiwlly celebrated This 
district also iucliules veins of «re\ copper ft»ie, g( li- 
nn f 4 ferous galena, nickel and <ob«df oies ; and the 'upper 

veins of Dtllcuhuig I <i\e pmnlurth to a gionp ot tinall 
ehtablibhmcnjs, extremely ink testing m a ftiei*lUugn at 
point of view. . 4 

We must also mention as of gioal impoi Inner the mines 
of copper in the bituminous s dust of M^usfeld, wlieio 
the metabis Ustiibi.Od throughout tin schist u > manner 
almost hoihcr eons o\ ci tlic w hole dtsti u t. 1 lut d< po* t, 
the only oat kwcwu of its khJ, both m rag'ird to its wide 
range and the condition o f the me, fnuiishes moie tflun. 
hnll* the copper piouucal hy all the stupes of tlu Zolhe-* 
rein, amounting to l,2t>0 tons out of .*,0110 Tins pioJuc- 
tion is wot equal to the consumption of these couutiies, as 
they import. m addition fiom lfOuoto l,k<)0 tons annually ; 
but it must Ik' abided •that they expoit fronf 400 to 500 
tons m \anoiiR objects 111a it ufoct uml in copper andduu 
ftilcsia, concerning which it now minims to say a law 
words, offers, by the concentration oj gieat opeiattbns and 
hi.ge establishments, a character enlnely diftneiit Cio»u 

# that of the othet mining diMyof> of tlu* em. 1 1 is 

tWouly country in Germany whole the ^ imifuctnra of 
Iron in. the English fashion unearned on on a firp" scale, 
and U owes this concentration of tin* uon-workgto the 
existence of a large coal-field in whu.li iT ie me* of non 
are abundant. The conditions so favours ole to the prow 
ductifltttfif the metal posses -ed by England aft* repeated 
in Silesia ; but tie coal pi thin flitter couutry*is not lntu-« 
imnaas, and yjelds a coke I&s fit foi athe'immiitacture of 
iron than the eoa! of Stahordfchirc or Wales. •hYom this 
inferiority of the ifhajity of the, coal, the same result 
obtain* in Sflesia as m Fiance, 1 amely, that the nqpiu 

* fheture of eliarcoftl-l^u proceeds pai allefl tfith that of 
,irMi%nadc & tif EngUnd, so t<<al it % drtcuteted tHht, of 

* tofla of ti ir in n produced in Silesia, at much 
•a tfofe 4 ftha are madv in diar^Oftl fitrn • 

The productitrifefplg 40,000 uma (400,000 

t ftuctrical upv ude %f a fiurth part of that oh^ 

^ t gifted thrchighout tb« •» o#th^ Zollvlhjin, whidhfis 
ofltiaaated by M. Ton Ooldcnbccg at abowt i»aooo tofts, 
hare, not the opportunity of verifying these 


figure* personally | but It i» certain that industrial opera- 
tions connected with iron* have mnuLe rapid progress in 
Silesia within the last tan vcoob. . * 

The pai&oeoie rocks of InAada valuable deposits 

of calamine very easily worked, and the quantity tar- 
nished by tjfe mssiah province la nearly equal to that 
produced in Befgium, M^Ofllon, mining engineer, having* 
estimated it asnpwanfe' of 20,000 tone (2U0,tMK) metrical 
quintals). These two#oountrie* together possess almost 
a monopoly of'zbic for Europe, the total effect of the 
whole quantity produced in England, Germany, and 
France, having but very little influence iu the commerce 
of this metal. 

The mauufiicturq of xinc in Silesia* as in Belgium, is 
favoured by the abundance of the coal \ the quality of 
the fuel net being so important in reducing this metal as 
111 manufacturing cast and wrought iron. 

Uesideb the coal liasin of Silesia, the EoUverein also 
possesses other considerable deposits of mineral tael, one 
of w^icli, that of the basin of the Ruhr, is little moie 
than the prolongation of a vast carboniferous zone tra- 
v orbing Belgium, and yielding the Mftne qualities of coal. 
The tollow mg statement, taken fSrum toe excellent lie- 
port by M. Vow Goldcnberg, on the exhibition which 
took place at Beilin ins 1244, represents with suibcicnt 
n<(ur«uy the production of coal* at that date in the dif- 
feiewt states of tin league: — 

“ Mctniwl Toft*. 


"lkcun oithclluhi in Westphalia . 

„ • of Saxony , . . . * 

«>flla\UIlU . . . • • 

of the Duchy of Hesse 
„ ot SiUttia ..... 

„ of Sain t bx in k end the provinces on 
0 the b«iqks oi tlielllmu* 


i,<xkkuoo 

150.000 
50.000 
.V,(K)0 

800.00 J 

700.000 
2.750.000 


| 1 otal y ieldi 

I T«» complete these notices, we hove still to mention thq* 
ltds o4 excellent lignite found pinicipnlly on the Uliiiie, 

, near Metseheig in Suaou Prussia, at OftinebeTg in Hfle-. 
I vh, and at 1 . 0 UM 11 neftr Breslau. Tne quantity of tlu4 
I nutemil woiked it estimated at 2,400,000 Ions per un- 
j nmn, .iyd the deposit at Iaieshu is considered to lie the 
most important of all, pr< duciug a^this time 1,200,000 
I tons of a fud, which Kt*r\ cb both for domestic purposed 
I and foi manufactories, and is supposed to btf capable of 
• yielding annually scxerftl hundred thousand tons* 

I ‘ The e\l ibition of mineiat wealth from the states of 
i the Zolhcjeui, now m the CiystuI Palace, does not how- 
I c coiicspoH<6 with the richness *and variety of the 
mines, tfle pnncipal d^tricts of wddeh we have iu»t now 
liiqicrfeetly indicated. We have already stated, at the 
commencement of this lieport, that the Ifortz and Saxony 
have bent none of their piodueta, and Silesia is indeed 
the only pros nice represented in a manner at all cor- 
icspondmg to tlic importance of the subject. From that 
country there are good specimens, Ikith of its iron and 
zinc works. • • 

In order to follow more conveniently the enumeration 
of thttec objects tluit ftave been noticed by the Jury , we 
'will group together those of the same nature, although 
they ure not alU rewarded iu the same manner. We are 
indebted foftiwst njfttho observations tbatViU appear in 
ifiis part of tbc\iepoit toqiotes with which wfl haw Wen 
fiiniisbcd'by Mr^VlireilnT, member of our Jury from the 
Zollvereiu, audsweVball lx*gin by necapitulatiug the two 
exhibitors who have obtained the Council Medal. 

• The first n<" these Council Medals was granted to Mr. 
W. GuLtriAft (6, p. 1048), of Keichcnstmn, in Mitaria, 

, wid Ptafessor Piattnxr, pf Freiburg, for the procesb of 
separaSipg gold from arsenical pyntes> This process, 
amply illustrated by the aeries numbered ft in the Cata- 
logue, has adapted of the profitable re-opening of the 
a yiferous mines of Hriohenstein. 1 

The oecond is to Mr, Kmrrp, of Essen, tar fine spaot- 
menft of stem <649 and^77,pp, 106ft, manutac- 

turad W * P«>oow pemiltar to him, ’ 

Iron Omwd Mw Im. 

and three. 

IWiibitiom 
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iteRAt PRODUOT8-*m0W, "STEEL, LEAD, J5OT0, *c. * 


31 i' 


Rot At iBOft fopMDBY AT MalIFANE, *H»ar <^efp <2, 
p. U>47). * 

. Mewirn. Gir*MAwmB»«l% foi^tuasteta of Hoche* 
leita,1* UUeninh Bavaria (55, p. JU*h 
Thc'ttoyal ln>n Foundry it Mal&pane empl oy chatr 
coal fuel, <»nd exhibit iron ores, cast *ad wrought iron* 
and tlio slam and cinder selected daring various parte 
Of the igmMk Tbore ate also a p*ir of cylinders 
of east ness; nappies of sheet iron of 

ditfrrenlHH|b«f» and length \ specimens of red aud 
white calSHs mom the tallies ofScharlej'; various pro- 
ducts obtained in the preparation of sine m the#rorkk in 
ftcuthcn in Upper Sileria, especially sine* in ingots aud 
sheets, and oxide of MnC ; and a vt*r},intc*rcstiug product 
obtained at this establishment, viz., metallic cadmium. 

These foundries haye also a high charactcirin Pri «sia 
tor the qualttr Of the cast and wrought on and steel 
which tliCy nSjfcnufocturft, and the articles exhibited in 
Tiondoii folly Justify this reputation. 

Tin exhibition sent by Messrs. Gi month Brothers, 
consists of merchantable iron, gun -barrel iron, \ anous 
kinds of sheet iron, iron-ware of different numbers and 
steel of \ anous Qualities. The products of Messrs, 
(iicnnuth are rnuen valued in Germany, the steels being 
especially in demand (p. 1 lost). 

Honourable Mention has been awarded to— 

Hoiaj. Foroiis at Imjie ani> Srtuuiuui, near Sicgcn 
(.‘1*24 and 3911, p. HW9). . • 

Spathic iron, lamellar white pig, natural tAgel, and 
forged Steel. 

J. 11am block, of (Vomhach, luarHiegen i 154, p. lo7t» 
Ores of iron from the mines of Mimeu, with Hpccmiiu.s of 
forged and refined steel. # 

J. H. IntvsiXH, ben., of Siegen '449, p. ]o7'> . Ore^of 
iron from Hohegretlie, Peteihiut, St Andre, and llutb 
Mines, situated in the neighbourhood of Hounn 
laminated pig, idiucd iron, aud iron. 


Ore$ qf Lead and* Metallic If ad. 

Jfoouwinxdm Minim* Comi»aVy, in Stolbeeg (sis, 

* A Prise Medal has been awarded to this Company for * 
the detailed exhibition it has made of the products of its. 
mines and foundries. These consist of ores of lead and* 
sine from the mines of JDteppdb Kircben*and BreinSger 
Berg, near Aix-la-ChapSle, of Blciherg, between Cologne 
and Hiegen, and of Kn^feld and Heiachen^near Aix-ia 
Chnpellc. They also yiolude pigs of lead and nine, and 
a cake of silver obtained at the foundries of JJirkcnyAug 
and Binsfeldliaimner, near Stolberg, 

Honourable Mention is awarded to "he following s — 

H. F. Ohle (Heirs of), of Brqplan ffi2, p. 1©52\ who 
exhibit lead pipe of various calibre, sheet wad, and lead 
wist*. 

Meivlrzhagkv and Kheushr Brother*, of Med!- 
encch and Commern (.*116, p! 1068k who exhibit dead 
ores from the mines of the Count Julius, of Idppe, and 
Messrs. Kreuze^ Brothers, besides pig an&sheet lead. 

Zinc and Cadmium . • 

The production of sine is well represented in the Ex- 
hibilion, aud the Jury haw awarded to this branch of 
industry three Prize Medals and two Ordinary Mentions. 

Wo\AL lllON F«A r M>RY A*l KoMOUHVTTE (3,1). 104*\ 

A Prize Medal for ores of zinc, mAallic zinc, and metallic , 
cadmnmi. t 

Hi mat and Co„ of Brehlnu 01, p. 1«48). An assovt- 
! me ut of sheet zinc, two samples being as thin as gaper, 
and remarkable tor their style of execution. filled! zitic 
tor sooting. Also a Prize Medal. 

(\ llociiArz and Co., Mulhcuuon IUih*f452, p. 1<VT<5}. 

A Pnge Mednyur specimens *of zinc ores from difleient 
minis, and f n manufactured zinc of tine quality. 

W hue i O/dnnn Meiinon Missis. linr.qg and C’o.*, of *Stol- 
, lx*rg i.il*’, p IU6M, foi /me and* lead ores, including 
„ i some raie orA •‘Ueli M ilhemite, eh loro- phosphate of 
crystalline eaihonate of lead; aud As« to Mr. 

# uu.i s, of Cologne v 322,^». J0C9), for calamine frnni the 

The manufacture id’ steel is very octnely earned on u* i mines of Bt. Margaiet ami "t Joseph, near Mblheim, on 
tbs states of the Zollverom, oa it is taleulated that out or the banks of thi* lllune. 

21,000 tons (210, (MX) met. quintals) furnished* hj the # 

jphole of GiTmanyi their pr«>poiti<ui amounts to *8, not) 
tons, fliat iif Austria being l.‘M>00 'I lie ubnmli'iee of* 
this orej or spathic iron, resembling those of s*yna and 
raunthia, has hud the same effect as in those two states < 


Natural Sttel, BtiUntJ Sit and Cast Steil. 


\ Htpprr . 

The Mdihyig of copper is exclusively represented 


of Austria, in inducing a giTat .development in the ma- j 
li»m the torn cried or Mis- 


tbceoiiihiiKHtMiMV. WoitKso* MansI ili.O\H50, p, 1090), 
ISesnles treniing the cupi if«*rous schists for copper, they 
also»epanite the silser that is mixed with the metal, aud 
imfaeMire of natiiruJ ntwl, wl.iU> rln‘ « omertwl or MU- I 0»w m jidratitm, fom.wlf cffiiled bj Kquid^tiA, is a«w 
ti-reil Mcel lh th*- eveeptiouni fbnu, tlu? l.iTtpi .3,re '> t e<mcoruinf which no 

difficult to work tl.nUlic uatural Mivl, aixl IxTtl. Iiing I >«Ci» "»*«<;" .wIhvu sm k. the Jn 0 . The Jury have 
obtained h» German) at about the same price. The cum- ^ ", f , aW ‘ ^d ‘'' , * 

gtccl works arc of wttnc import uncc; undue hate noticed ^ rut< Medal tt> the esta ills inunt at Muusfeld. 

the important revolts obtained :u this mamifaetuie by 1 Cobalt. 

Mr, Krnpp, of l*vsh<»n : . . , t i P. (iHaif. of Siegcn (392, p. 1083), The exhibition of 

. Amcmg the i^tahlishments who lime exhibited male- cobalt is ouf) made by this exhibifor. The ore wliich he 
ij$ls of this kiud the Jury notice four, # and to two of ( wor ^ \ s fiom Hoftnuug, near Sicgen, %nd consists of 
these 1 ri*<i Medals have liecn awarded:— mBiuto inuToseojpc crystals disseminated m an argilla- 

Lgutt,BlNi>, VALKBNwrrM, i of ITaspe, near ( . MUR sfliri quart/y sahist. Tile ore does not y brkl more 

Hagen (447, p 1075), Who have evluThted ingots *d " M -*- - - • - * - ' - 

steel, and forged steel of various kinds, 

Uuth and Co., of llagffu (332, p. Jogfls jgjio have 

exhibited ^eet In its various forms of hbftcred, forged, 1 million'of’ eobalt being lust. Honourable Mention 
ana east. # »« | a« ArdetVtn Mr Oka** 

And Honourable Mention has boon Warded to~- 


' ei*ous sfhd quart/y sahist. The ore does not y k*ld more 

s cast #( (i iau K2i to ,q per cent of metal; and the method adopted 
. m woikiuef m desci il>ed 4> the Jury b\ M, Schretl^Mv 
y al "° | is extrgmq]y perfect, not more than t'wo parts in a 


Mr. Vqhstrh, df FJfipe, near Hugen { 449, p. 1075'. 
Messrs. Botaxo, Boshr, and Ukisky, of Uiunurg 
(453, p. 1070). , 8 

The steels exhibited hr Messrs. Ijehrkind and Co., of 
Haspe, have been obtained by a peculiar method *n the < 
pnddJiiig fhmace. Acat^diug to, Mr. Schmbo", their 
price is lower than that Of Othor German steels, Inflng 
sold at 2^. pee ton. tt would seem that similar attempts 
have been made in other Works, hut without success. • 
Me* V 0 Wt#bfrf|Slpp, bhs obtained mailable and 

Msltvm these foilr exblbfrom is 
the result pfan niai&ik Of the objects exhibited, and 
not a efoapMutf tMp|dw bniMimme the esta- 




te 


Manaamte. 

Tlie ores of manfmnesi* arc chiefly employe^ in the 
miauufacture*of chlorine Sucl th^ chlorides, and do not 
therefore snidergo agy metallftrgical preparation ; sotfhat 
tne care vdth w hich the working is conducted and the 
picking of the ore are. the only igattors that the Jury 
can reward. They have been able, therefore, to grgut 
nothing mare than Ordinary* Mentions for this branch of 
industry, and thw havd been awarded Ut tWo Prussian 
and twi Nassau exhibitors as followss— • * 

Mr. J. Biguvj., of Blensen, near St Vettdel <9TT^ 
to. U>ri8 ). Manganese if* cr}ptalliflaiet«eW' ajod in pow- 
' der, prepared for the btmufoctm of#J«fpm % « 

Mr. J. il IteTHUir, of Hwoumt cv&- 

taUised, ia flncB^eeimens» massive. * * 


• a 


COAL, COKE, &c.— 01 


mais.anb ooiiascsftONS. ' 

> ’ ■ . „ - — 1 


(CJiAigift I. 


bttgard, 


, . Messrs. Bosagnuma ond*Co., of Giessen (Hesse) (2, 
p. H 25). Oxide of m tfnganese, i n very fine crystals; a 
veiy pnre ore. . t 

Messrs. W. Bkiel and Co., Giessen (4, p. 1125). Si- 
milar ores in crystals, less perfect. * 

# Coqlj Cokei and Bitumen, 

' Ilia details given at the commencement of this part of 
the Report have established the importance of the coal 
basins and beds of Lignite, and we have #nly here to add 
thftMhe deposits of the latter fuef belong exclusively to 
the. tertiary period. , 

Among the gmallhiumher of persons who have exhibited 
products of this* kind, the Jury have made Ordinary 
Mention of the following three : — 

Mr. H. A. StiVneA, of Mithlheim on tile Ruhr (^8, 
p. 1075). Coal and coke of great purity, from the mine 
of Victoire Mtfthias. • 

Mr. F. Haniel, of Kuhrort on the Ruhr (455, p. 

1076). Coal ^ of dilferent qualities frdh the mines of 
Heinrich, Stein gait, Hagen back* Siilzcr, and Neuack. 

Coke manufactured from the coals of the three last 
mines. , 

Messrs. A. Wiesman and Co., of Augusteuhiitte, near ^ _____ 

Bonn (8.34, p. 1070). Bitumen, mineral oil, dussodyle, i the interior o7bl£Wt furuaces, an^omcibles for t.teel caKtT- 
and various produces obtained from the distillation of ’ The crucibles are considered by Mr. Schreiber to 
bitumen. * • ; be of good quality* and they are mode of the same clay 

* Amber. j as#the bricks, te which, however, is added graphite from 

'Amber to tound WMototod with certain lifrahw, aiid is Kapfau® and Son* of Hafomall, near 

tolerably abundant, but transparent mewM« of hne p (28 ,„ 90) . The reputation of the plumbago 

colour are rare, Vruasia bemg almost the only country . M ‘ „ • }t„ varla has been long estabUshed/and they 
by which they .are lurmahed for commercud I purpose*, ■ t , (msulere ,l, till latfly, as the only one. that could 
They arc collected chiefly hi the envmmtL ot ivonmsberg : w ■ ■ ■’ - J ■ • - — - 

.— ,1 Vl 1 al... - .T*. ... { 


being vesiculareand handLsnd their application in this 
way may be productive tyntery^'gd4! multi, . 

■ The Jury* ■guided by this consideration, hwvfe grafted 
a Prise Medmto Mr. I-andaiL irho jbas-mthibited excel- 
lent lava millsbme«fVcnnNWi«mien<lig, near Andernacb. 
These stones, vxtf Vbich the ditnensious raty' from 18 
inches to 6 feet in diametoryteay be 
ing com* preparing dll* find for all *g 
poses. . • . 

F. Zeller, of Neckar-Tenrijpgefi^ 

Wurtemberg (1, p. Ill 4). Specimens ’AF stone from 
Mr. Zelflr’s quarries, arranged fbr the manufacture of 
millstones. According to their different conditions of 
haidness, grain, aifd colour, these millstones are em- 
ployed for^grinding wheat or other gram. Honourable 
Mention is made of Mr. Zeller tor this interesting manu- 
facture, • 

The Counsellor Von MinhTolt, of Liegnitz (191, 
p. 1058). Amongst numerous objects of antiquity and 
architectural decoration, this gentleman haB exhibited 
some very fine marbles of Silesia, for which the Jury 
have awarded an Ordinary Mention. 

M. de Mulmann, of Zeche Plato, near Siegburg (319, 
p. 1018). Refractory clay, refractory brinks' tor lining 



how<*| r , that a certain derive of .ntell.gelcc is rcqnirwl w f h cniciMc8 when tl * y are t0 „ le 

m “! ect1 "* P*"“ C x ' high temperature of steel furnices > withdrawn to 

J"P "rS rable Ment,on !} a8 * bceu srantt ‘ d i° N,)s - V> ! pour out the steel. • 
rJ P T^iur ru nf (ah 3 i nrn\ v JL , ~ <* ' n, <? crucibles of tfeten. Kapeller arc Of very different 

™k°.F A T wo ' u \ B " l i size, ai^l we have noticed some 2 feet high and about 20 

StfhBP^tR 0 ^ r ° U ^ 1 HmLer; aw ” th ! rd ®P ei ‘“ ncn 0(), Oam- j in # anit .t t!r . According to tlieir dimensions, and 

W. Von Rov,*.of Dantzig (*&!, p. 1075). £ tine col ! 


lection oimgiber^, differing in colour, brilliancy, and trans- 
parency. 'Vila exhibitor has been 25 years making his 
collection. uUd the rough specimens are accompanied by 
manufactured articles, several of which are of great 
value. 

Working of Salt Mines and Purification of Suit. 

In most of the*stfl.t(*s dependent on the Zoilvendu, salt 
is obtained froip the evaporation of saline springs^ The j 
trade is not open, the salt-works being conducted oy the j 
n rnment. The Jury have grunted the fallowing j 
uuy Mentions • # 1 

yal Prussian Salt-wohks or Dunzi^rg (445, p. 
iy5). The collection sertt d>y this establislnncnt consist 
of impure and prepared salt, of writing •degrees of 
fineness. * 

Salt-works of SalshaUsen, in tTie Grand J^uchy of 
Hejwe (8, p. 1125). Common salt, pur fifed salt, lignin 
and bituminous wood employed in the t Jpomtiou of the 
brine; Various products of the salt-woriu. • • 

Salt-works of TfiEoooasMALys and IQiki'znach 
(Hebe 15, ppM'126, 1126), Salt m grains ; srrystalliildJ 
«dt, remarkable fbr the sir* of the crystals. Concen- 
tra|Bd motker-liquotv containing iodine, bromine, and 
chloride of calcium. * • * 

MilUt& ten, Marbles, Q*rtl *fitfrnctbry * 

•A LandaiV of UndernachASfil^p. i069). Lavas pos- 
%ess the property t\f tip «to *a bytain point, 

*n OpnouniUvUAi- 
#f Cl<s»»Rrc.„- In wh 0 M List ldi'mMBe 


[ excellent inauufactuie of their crucibles. 

« 

• Oenloyical Maps and Collections, 

ICieo logical maps and collections are properly regarded 
as a means of spreading geological knowledge, an<l 
favouring the development of mineral industry. These 
considerations have induced the Jury to grant a Prize 
Medal and two Honourable Mentions for different geolo- 
gical maps, published by several editors hi different 
German states, although these editors have in no degree ' 
participated m* the investigations made in preparing 
these maps. 

The Prize Modal Jia£bcen awarded to Messrs. Jonohaus 
hand InBNATOR, booksellers of Darmstadt, for their beau- 
tiful relief maps 1. Of the Grand Ducjby of Hesse, 
and tiie GnflhkDucty of Nassau, executed by M. Ewald* 

J . . jt . A n L!„i a .. a t\". « 


Secretary of tH^eographical Society of Daitostadt. 2. 
fif Wurtemberg^idcn, and the countries surrounding 
the Pal atinateainoV 1 &ace . Theseanaps are part of the 
exhibition of Hesse (ff, p. M 26). 

• Honourable Mention is made of T. Digkert, of Bonn 
( 432, p. 1 074), who has prepared relief 
‘ alley ofrthe 


the Siebengebirgc, the ’ ^ , T ,^ 

and also of Messrs. SantoF^sgd Simon, of 'Berlin (309), 
who have published a coloured lithographic series of 
geoioglcfilmaps. 

^Min eka logical and MetalluRgic Collection of the 
Duchya of Nassau, collected , and exhibited by the 
Gowcrmhen* JjNGiNEifaft of Mines (Nassau, l to 5,4 
p. 1031). # - ’• -■ i , w 


* Those Exhibitors havq. be^*w#&&-* f rise Medal 
by the iuiyof Cfa« in' .their, names 

appeav.sffl. W; 1 1 - * ■ * . . ' ^ ■■ v 


fUMl.j 0&K&& AND rOJiTUGALj MAIffiLES— KOSSIA ; UOIJ) AND lW\ . 

The interest? possessed by tills collection, which in- objects just described. Alto to Mr. A. j>a Silva, 
dudes the useful minerals i&d the different rocks of (p. 1310;, for the manufacture iff lead lor sbot.^f wjiich 
Nassau, and the productions of the most important he exhibits a flue series (991 jmd U»l4), and to the Phu- 


mining establishments, has induced tho Jury to award a j muetor# or thk Mixes of jIbacal ( 1295, p. 1318;, for 
Prize Medal to the ICxhitdtors. j specimens of lend ore and manufactured lead. 


We do, not repeat the names of the ^ninerals and rock* 

• contained in this flue collection, and merely refer to the 
establishments which have assisted to form it. These 
are as follows*— « * 

M. Losses', Ikon Foundry of Mtckemucii (2, p. 
1132), to whom the July awarded an Honourable 
Mention. • 

I S A HKLLENIIUTTE SMELTING WORKS Hear DlLLKKBUlC 
(3, p. 113*2). 

In this establishment, partly devoted to the preparation 
of nickel, arscuic is alHo obtained, and various alloys are 
manufactured, especially German silver, composed of 8 
parts copper, 3 nickel, and 34 zinc.' 

Marble Manufactory or 1 )ikz (5, p. 1132). r Ibe j 
marbles of Nassau, worked in this establUlimeni, all i 
ladoug to the paheozoic rocks. They include finebliick , 
varieties, and others which are red, yellow, and grey. i 

GREECE (p. 1400). 

The Greek Government has sent for exhibition a 
series of specimens ol* minerals and rook*, marked in the 
Catalogue with the nwube^ 15 to 50 ip. 1400}. This 
eolleetion, grouped according to the psoiinces, chi(4l\ 
include* a line series of marbles and liintvriifls for eon- 
si motion, obtained for the most part from the cretaceous 
limestones, either compact or crystalline. 

W*» notice also puzziiolanas from Sautoriu. einerv from 
Naxos, meerschaums from the tnvirons of Thebe*, ;yid 
lithographic stones from Messina. Theduttcr ar», of even 
grain, and appear to be of good quality. 

The Jury wish to mftke Honourable Mention of the 
Greek Government (pp. U05, *l HM>). on account of 
the interest presented hv the writs of marbles. a* well 
as for the discover of Jtitiograpliicwrtonc iu that count r. 
and also of Milo ( lb, p. 1 *<>2) for 4a tuples of steatite Oho 
soapstone, or French chalk of eomnwive). 


# New Granada (p. 1430). # 

• Id. Haris, of Hogota (p. 1480\ has exliibited very fine 
emeralds frdhi the M uzo mines, which Mipply almost all 
the previous stone*, of this kind imported into Kurope. 
These emeralds, which are all crystallized, are attached 
to the parent rock, and thin, posstfts a geological interest. 
An Honourable Mention has been a warded to Mr. PaiAjl 

Portugal (p. 1300). 


! Home (p.J 235). # 

| The Hainan States Jiave scut to the Exhibition a 
| tolerably large number pf manufactured articles, hut only 
' five or six persons have exhibited the prod lotions of the 
iniueral kiugdofu. Ofl this "small number the Jury have 
| given Ordinary Mention to two, vi*.., the Court Hi am- 
! concini (1, p/l285i, who 1ms lbrwurded perfectly pure 
i quartz, sand, and other muteijuls u*ed in the manufac- 
j ture of glass ; ami Messrs. PaRquali* and Domenico 
, Uinaldj 1 2, p. 1285), who send 5 collection of native 
i asjTbaltes, and the products of purifleution of this bitu- 
’ miaous mineral. • *• , 

; LTssia *p. 1301 9 

j The gold mi/fbs of Kussia have yielded for some years 
, past a re%eiiiie of neatly four millions sterling ; but as 
: their working consists of mere stamping? and washing, 

; the latter offering few difficulties on account of the high 
specific gravity of the metal, this important source of 
riches to the country' has little interest for science. On 
the other hand, the working of iryu fluids great variety 
in the methods* of proceeding, requires powerful uui- 
chincry, and its manufacture, joined to the v*orkiug of 
Clipper, forms the principal part of the mineral iudustfy 
of Uussia. This fact 1ms produced its effect in tlmfe part 
' of the Kxliibilimi from liosiii coming under the cogni- 
zaiirt- of this Jury, which if, indeed, to a great extent, 
confined to the objects sent § from tlft* iTon-woiks, and 
chiefly* those oi*tho Go\ eminent, namely — 

Tiiu Imperial Forges of Alexander, at St. Peters- 
hiirgh. • * 

'1 he Imperial For^miEs, for Cannon, at Oloyetz. 

The Imperial Stiu.l- works of Zlata oi st. • 

Tuff, 1 .UJMIRIAL PURGE* of KoVSHVINSK, of GoitOlJ- 
i.^iitiDATshi ami of Kamen^k. situated in the Gow*rn- 
. incut of Perm. • 

The I m peri a i? LsTAni.?*im i:\th of Ni.iNr-TornixsK, 
\‘ERKlINL-ilA*ANTCIlfShK, find VeUKIENL-'J'oUKINKK. 

The Man* i actoi:\ of Arms, of Zi.ataoi v »t, Tat- 
; KP\sk, amt Tomsk. 

These works^ure sup] died by metalliferous drposits. 
wliie/l are remarkable at #nee fur tlie nMnnLinoefcnml the 
excellent quality of the ores. In this respect w 8 may mcn- 
j lion, as of the first ini port anee, the celebrated deposits of 
magnetic iron ores of Gnrohlugodutsk, which yield the 
I yiv.s used by the works numbered J. 7, 10, 11, and 12 


Among the objects sent to London by Portugal a large 1 <P- 1; lii2, l‘b»4, 13«»5), iu the Cutd login*, 
number of specimens of marbles *nay be noticed. There i Among the principal articles obtained by the fusion of 
are two excellent series of these, the one exhibited by 1 these ore* in the iuperiaU^iablisliiucntK.vrcnuiy mention. 
Mr. J. de Figueiredo (L20 to 231, pp. 1302, 13 lilt, and as having prhieipally attracted the attention of the Jury, 
the other liv Mr. lMjeaut (232 to 257, p. 1310). All the ; the eastings for cannon, and the prujeifiilcs from the 
specimens are in squared or rounded slabs* and polished, i wog|»s a< t lionet/, the tine hammered and rolled irons of 
The colours are very varied, wbitc^and dark grey predo- : Verkhneff Xijnc-Tourmsk, Verkina- Huraiitehin^k, and 
ininating; but there are also fine ye flow and dec]* and yliflenait foiges dependeiil on tlie group of /lataoust. 
beautiful violet t'nts. Almost all the iqurbles are cry's- i Several tcianrku hie prinlAe^nys pn>ve thbt liusMa noy 
tal line; but one amongst them is a very ttnc^'-ouiid slab, ■ pixqiares, with success, for its own cot sumption, the me- 
witli specimens of “ Cntimu ammonia* in wmch the shcll|. tills widen it* formerly exported in the unniamifactureil 
is presi^veif. These fossils, w^ieli are of a deep-grey ! state to foveij n ooun*i 'us. Among these we may mention 
colour, stand out from the marble, which is of a yellow isJi f ifrawn, sh(^r,and rolled steel, from the works at /lataoust. 
grey; and it is interesfiug to see. them thilfe completely j »l seientitie super? Viou has been exercised in the for- 
pivserved in a limestone of which the crystalline con- ' illation of tln%e oglleetions, w hich reprc.seitt the opewiions 
ditiofi.is so decided. Tltf Jury* have desired, as a matter t of the different establishments we have niAitioned. The 
of geological interest., to learn whence these nuybles j Juty have rein a rived with intcreM ihe series ^»f niiueiflls 
have been obtained ; but flic localities are not imlicmed I and rocksnn^onipaiiying the ojirinei pal ores of the Pral 
oti*the specimens, and the i^rsou iu charge of the Pbr u- ! and the Altai, and have wished to rtward tli|» care with 
guese exhibition has not been able to ghe any assistance ! wliich # thc collections have lVen ]»ivpared by granting** 

^ in this respect. | Prize Medal to one It of l^e jifrsous chargwl ^ith their 

Mr. Dejeant has also exhibited (1 10, 111, 1 10, p. 13< of. preparaflon, .^flneA, however, all tlie establislunents hate 
lithoginpliie stones of even grain and very comply -t. ' been ilesfri>.t 1 us fc< IiiiihtuiI," it has only lulbn pomulifc* 
Similar stones are •sent by the Duke oP Pal me li a, and to award one Wriz** Medal /lie Jtfsflx Ag Government • 
• ■fllstTby the Hoyal I'obacco Contractors. for tlu* wlioletof this iu^rtstuyr exhibition,* 

Honourable Meny ons have been granted to the Duke •Among the establishments not belonging to ft lie Go- 
of Palm r. el A, Mr. Dejurnt, Mr. ue Fi«ueihedo, and vuniftient *hich*iavc sent samples of their pniduetinffl* 
to the Koyal Tobacco Contractors (p* 1302), dor the to I.bndon, -the tJnry have remarked particularly the 

•• . 
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forges of Kha mourn tsky Viatka, belonging to Madame 
Ponom^jieff (19, p. 1«16C). A Prize Medal lias been 
granted to this lady for the, manufacture of the sheet iron 
described as oxidised, a piWuct remarkable for the even- 
ness with which it is rolled, its tenacity, r.nd the brilliancy 
of the susfacc. 

A Prize Medal has <also been granted to Messrs. 
Dkmjdoit, of Nijne-Tagilsk, ill Liberia, (pp. 1377, 1378), 
for their collection of gold and •platinum washings. To 
the auriferous sands in the state In whiqh they are found, 
and in different stages of preparation, as well us scales of 
gold obtained by washing, these exhibitors have added 
specimens of the containing rock, and ol* the rocks found 
us boulders or pcdihles inane auriferous alluvium. This 
interesting series fum'Ahcs, therefore, u complete history 
of the kind offdeposit it illustrates. • 

Lastly, there are Honourable Mentions made of Messrs. 
A. riiid M. Pa«ju&>ff, of Orenburgh ( 23 and 24, p. I :u>7 ), 
who have Ajspoctivcly exhibited copper in ingots and also 
of the Imperial mines of Poland ( 1 .">< p. 13til>), for the 
line specimens of the metallic cadmium exhibited. This 
metal is obtaimid in large quantities front the common zinc 
ore of the district, and is sent into tin* market at a price 
sufficiently low to induce, probably, a more extended 
economic application of it. 

S.umiNiA (p. 1302). 

From this country the exhibition of mineral product 1 is 
hut small* and unimportant; the awards of the Jury have 
consequently been limited to Honourable Mention to the 
following exhibitors: — 

F. GiiiVMiK, of liandciis, near Aiguehcllo, Savoy (1, 
p. 1302), for spathic iron tiire* from the mines of St. 
Georges des Hurlieres. 

S. Zoi.esi, Chiavari (2,p. 1302), for specimens (if slates, 
rough for roofing purposes, and also si#;n and planed for 
internal fittings. 

D. Piankllo, Cliiavari (3, p.,1302), l^r a fine slab of 
slate, *5 feet G inches square*. 

Spain (p.**l 320). 

We feel some difficulty in speaking of the objects in 
;*wour class from this country, which is t however, one of 
the most favoured M nature, hi regard to the sources of 
ldineral wealth. Thus Spain possesses vast deposits of 
coal in the Asturias, and in the proving of Leon: its 
mines of salt at Cordova are as rich and as extensive as 
those of Wieliezka; ores of iron exist in^ibuiidanre iu all 
its provinces, ami ihe lead mines of the Sierras, of finder, 
and Alniagrcra, are richer than any that are known. It 
shares also, with the mines of idria, tlie monopoly of the 
trade in quicksilver throughout the world ; and yet,® not- 
withstanding all this, almost the whole of the mineral 
collections sent to the Exhibition might be kept in a 
single drawer. The specimens which compose this series 
are also small, "tunny of them* badly selected, and almost 
all of them badly preserved. * 1 

The only rewards that the Jury have been abl<*to give 
have uo reference to the important p lines of which we 
have just given a very summary onunienitieft. The} 
belong to the objects of secondary importance tin tin* 
mining imlusfry of Spain. # * * * 

* One Prize Medal has been awarded fb the Lkonksf.- 
Amtitrian Company (21, p. 1330). which fias “exhibited 
ateel of excellent quality. 

Four Honourable Mentions have been granted, viz. — * 

D. Jit an Gmd, of Malaga (23, p. 1 r;j0\ for the manufac- 
ture <rf east and wrought iron, in h sjfcnv establishment, 
called “ El Ahgel." • , . • 

*The Prowince of CoitnovA (29, p 1330); r « 

The Province of SawacoBha (32. p. 1330)'? find • 

'.The RojTAL LinMknv of Mariup (31, p. 1331 ), for the 
«ne series of marbles ex hoofed by them. . • 

c * Swkokn Asxt Norway (p*l348). • 

•c^The working of mines, und the .production ftf metals, 

. form a very active brancji of industry in Sweden and 
Norway ; the sbil of these counties, derived for the most 
part from old rocks ,and tlfe severe climate of the north, 
Osfiiog natural causes giving a great preponderance tb mi- 
neral industry. .V m " 


The working ^of copper, silver, and lead, is there very 
active, but the ores of copper are genially poor, seldom 
averaging more than about four pei* y cent, w Lieu prepared 
for smelting, while some are Vorked which hardly yield 
so much as two per cent. These coppers are, however, 
rfnuch valued in commerce, on account of the ores con- 
taining neither* arsenic noit antimony j and tne annual 
supply amounts to 1,500 tons, of which the celebrated 
mine at Kahlua yields more tlmn half. 

The mines of lead would lie of uj valu? if it were not 
for the silver the ores contain. 

The n^iucs of Sola are the most importuut in respect to 
these metals, and it is estimated that they yield seven- 
eighths of all the silver produced in Sweden; for, although 
it is the custom to regard the celebrated Kougshcrg mine 
as of the first importance in the production of silver, its 
yield varies so greatly as to diminish considerably its 
vnlue in an industrial sense. In fact, after being* fre- 
quently abandoned, on successive attempts, and alter 
having shown a deficit of more than 8l),(MH>/. between 
1 81 HP and 1830, there were found parties sufficiently rich 
to undertake the working once m^re; and between the 
years 1830 to 1840 they have, after payiug the deficit, 
shown a clear profit of upwards of 440,000/,, with a staff 
of 1 10 miners. 

j The cobalt mines of SkiitcrmL in the parish of Modiim, 

, in Norway, and those of Tunabcrg in Sweden, ha\o 
' yielded considerable profits? but we are not aware of the 
exact amount. * 

Hut, however important the mines of copper, silver, 

! lead, and cobalt, may be when taken together, they are 
i but trifles compared with the products of the iron mines, 
which form, both in Sweden and Norway, a very pros- 
; pi rous branch of industry, especially by their intimate 
i bearing on the rldtivation of the forests. 

The iron ores of" Scandinavia consist of magnetic iron 
ore, mingled accidentally with* specular ore, and their 
j average \ield is as mtieli as 40 per cent. The most cele- 
1 bratifi are those of Daiiucmont, Utd, near Taberg, Nora, 
and l’hillipstad; Imttihc mines of Gcllivnra are also very 
i rich, although the difficulty of communication is such, 
j that the produce from them does not exceed 1,530 tons; 
the toted nroduction of the country being 133,500 tons. 

The refutation of Swedish iron is aufficictttly established 
to make it unnecessary to do more than mention its eH- 
1 traordinar} fitness for the manufacture of steel : hut the 
j quality in this respect being unquestionable, it might he 
| supposed that all deposits of magnetic oxide would be 
: cttuull} adapted to the manufacture of iron for the same 
purpose. TftR opinion has not been verified by facts, for 
, numerous experiments, repeated both in England and 
; France, have recently shown that the Swedish is prefer- 
1 able to all others, when it is desired to manufacture cast 
, steel of the finest quality. Even in Sweden there are 
! essential differences between the different mines, which 
; exist also in the different parts ol* the deposit at Danne- 
1 mom, which mine alone yields the iron that is of the 
highest exe<$l8uee. 

i Up to the present time, the causes of this superiority 
: hav<£ escaped all ‘investigation. The magnetic iron ore 
| everywhere presents similar characters, except that the 
■ grain is more ‘or less fine; but the chemical com- 
position is ifoquciffly the same. There are, therefore, 
shades of difference of qgtrerae delicacy which mark the 
finer kinds, but these may, probably, long remain a niys- 
| tery to scion#*. The best iron is produced at the forges 
i sujiplied from that, part of the deposit called the ‘ Middle 
• Field,’ or the 4 Great Mine,* and the -peculiarities of the 
t ore are so persistent, that all the iron of the same mark 
i nxiuflly presents with very grttat uniformity, and to the 
| sam<* extent, the stcel property. • 

j • This superiority of certain establishments over others, 

! established by long experience, would have been sufficient 
i4o class the iron sent by Sweden for exhibition, if the 
' JurJ^had had to award prizes only according to the 
| quality of the* iron; I5ut they had also to examine the 
| modifications of the methods adapted, and the ear*aad» 
! attention shown in preparing the different objects for ex- 
j hibition. As far as Sweden i$ concerned, the difference 
I of awards is almost entirely the result of the Exhibition, 
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(or even tin* kinds of S^redish iron arc of a quality 

very superior, when compared with the irgu from other 
'countries. . 

There have lveen awarded, for this branch of industry, 
one Prize Medal, Jwo Honourable Mentions, ajid three 
Ordinary iMentions: and we proceed *tu enumerate the? 
establishments which have owained them, in the order of 
the award. 

Forokn or Motai.a^( 6, p. 1340)# Iron ores, cast iron, 
puddled iron, bar iron, steeL and the slags and cinder of 
the different ope ration s . — A Prize Medal. 

C. A. Rettk;, of Civile and Kihlaforss (2, f. 1349). 
Ores from the 1 1nmincriu mines, in the district of Koslagcn, 
near Stockholm, east iron, wrought ir<#n, and steel. 

Mr. Tituscuow, of Laurvig and Fritzoe, Norway f.'lG, 
p. 1352 k Bar iron; several pieces twisted cold Tn to knots. 

IV) both of whom Honourable Mention k#pwurdcd; and 
Ordinary Meution to the following exhibitors:-- 
T. Laoeuiijklm, of Christineliuiiiii and Buforss, Sweden 
( I * 1» 1 *148 ). * 

Follows <d*lU: ix moits, Sweden (4, p.'l.'H'J). 

J. Flooh, of Forsffmml, Sweden (7, p. 134'.) ;. 

Sih'vr and /#«7cf.— -We have already stated, at the com- 
niciuvmcnt of this Report, that the celebrated mine of 
KoM;,si;j:it(i had seal - lor exhibition specimens of ore 
ir markable for their larffb dimensions, and the beauty of 
the crystals of native silver^ ore. This establishment, 
which belongs to the Swedish Government, has completed 
the collection from this mine bv specimens ftf taker m 
different states, and of the rocks which constitute the 
formation in which the veins occur. A Prize Medal has 
been awarded, tor this i uteres ting and instructive series, 
to the Konosukku Silver Work# (34, p. 1 352 ). m 

The Minks of G i r ldsm edhh yttan ( Mi, p. 13MM, send- 
ing argentiferous lead, have recur eel Honourable Mention. 

(taut or Con alt and* Curium e.— ' T he Tun auk tie. (k>- 
UALT Wokks i/J, p. 1350) furnish Pjc riein st and purest 
cobalt ores of Scandinavia, and Honourable Alentimi bas 
been u warded for Che objects exhibited from thisestablr 
meut, including the products ohtuiifed in working, and the 
various operations which the ore is.tnn<lc to undergo, in 
order to obtain from it the oxide of cobalt. *' 

(Ml. G arm^nn, qfDroitthcim, in Norway (3% p? 1352 k 
-rUhrojne iron, ra\\*nrnl purified. Tliis ore of chrome is 
much mixed»with the veinstone. In order to purify it, 
the ore is pounded in a stamping machine, and separated 
mechanically in the usual way. 

The Jury have awarded an Ordinary Mention to Mr. 
Gakhann fur this application of the metiyiii practiseiUin 
separating lead ores, to the preparation of the «uvcs fll* 
chromate of iron. 

SwiTZKHl.AMi (p. 12ti4). 

For some years past, the manufacture of steel has had 
n certain development in the Swiss Cantons: several es- 
tablishments having been started successively at Bienne, 
Neufch&tcl, and Scliaff hausen. The products exhibited 
in London have been recognised as of very* pood quality ; 
the steel for springs being especially remarkable for its 
elasticity, and the resistance it offers ttf fracture. • 

Two Prize Medals have been granted for the products 
exhibited by Switzerland, numbered l (p.« 12.65), ami 41 * 
ip. 1209;, respectively. • * I 

Messrs. NVjjhaus and Hlohc^, of Bienne ( 1, p. 1209).— 1 
Bar steel and steel wire, for the manufacture of rope. 4 
Messrs. Matiiky an!) Sons, « of Loclc, in •the Canton of I 
NetifehAtcl (41, p. 1269).— Bar steel, rolled steel forj 
making springs and steely cylinders, used in the manufac-*! 
ture. • 

And Honourable Mentloii to J. C. Fischer, of Sebaff- | 
uAisen (47, p. 1269).— Iug#ts of steel, called ‘meteoric ! 
tcel, bars of steel of different numbers, and varices ; 
ustruments manufactured with this steel. 

Mr. Fischer lias added to his exhibition a drawing ro® 
presenting the interior of his establishment, jfromVlnch 
it appears, that th^ smelting furnaces are very small, and 
taaj^ be co nveyed from one place to another without any 

* These Cxhibitdl>s have be^awardeTkjPri^ Atadal Iw 
—1 ’w 7 V^® 88 whose List t a heir names^ appear. 


other expense than that incurred by th^ removal of the 
bellows. Mr. Fischer states, that he manufactures coti 
steel by a peculiar method; but the drawing, the only 
document the Jury are enabled to refer to, docs not 
indicate any difference between his inetlmd of melting 
and those already known, except in thc # smafl scale ou 
which the operation is carried rft. 

Tuscan v (p. 1289). # 

The exhibition from Tuscany is very interesting in a 
mineralogieul point of ^ew, the Rny'al Technological fn- 
stitutiou liaving sent a very fine collection of minerals, 
including a magnificent series of maftiles and alabaster, 
and superb specimens of the numerous ihinerals found in 
the Isle of Elba. Amongst these* we indy' mention once 
more a block t>f gneiss, covered with iioluc crystals of 
felspar, already noticed at the commencement of this 
Report;* crystals of tourmaline, remarkable for She 
purity of their forms ami the variety of th?ir colours ; 
aquamarines: anti crystals of jenite. The* useful ores, 
also, have been included# and we find specimens of specu- 
la «• iron ore, galena, ami the ores of copper? 

We have observed two blocks of mincniMiiel (16-inch 
cubes) apparently of good quality. It is probable that 
this piimTiil belongs to the lignite deposits of Monte 
Massi and Monte Bainholi, which th# Reporter has had 
the opportunity »of visiting, and Vliicli agree with the 
lignites of Aix, the superposition of the bed wjiich con- 
tains the lignite (itself about a yard thicks upon the Mi# 
cigno being \ery certain, notwithstanding that the quality 
and general condition of the fuel present all the appear- 
uiiccji of true coal, and tbafcit yields a coke. Although 
there is no positive mention of the locality utt ached to 
the specimens, take it for granted that* they proceed 
1‘roui this deposiy but v.c wish, at the same, time to 
direct attention to the igi previous of f#ms and catamites 
placed near them, no doubt by iiiNtfte; for these latter 
are certainly of tin* carboniferous period, although no 
vestiges of the coal Ibnua^on exist, either in Tuscany, or 
iiyui) other part of the rhai%of the Apennines. 

Of tliis lUct the Repeater was aware from his own 
investigations, an^ these lyi\e been completely confirmed 1 
by the interesting work just published by Professor Paolo 
Suvi, in ciwijufkction with Mr. E. Menochini.t 

The Jury, iVwsidering the high mineralogical interest 
of tliis collection, have awarded a Prize Medal to the 
Koval TM’iiNo’dfuiiOAi. I nstitute of Tuscany »p. I2 !m)). 

A Prize Medal has also Ihjou granted to thj* Royal 
Salt Mi.wks of Volterni (2. ji. 1290). wliieh hhs sent for 
exhibition speeinfens ol sail obtained from the evapora- 
tion %f brine, besides specimens dt* alum and sulphur fiom 
Hie same establishment. 

Ordinary Mention has been granted to the exhibition 
of the ores of* mercury of Jicvigliaui Kipa, in the pro- 
vince of Pietra Santa; anti t>f Vane, Uftatcllazzara, and 
Capita, in tfic province of Voltcrfci ; numbered respec- 
tively ,0k 7, H, 9, l(>, and 11 in the Catalogue ipp. 1290, 
129#;. 

IteiiKEV (1385;. 

The miucrjJ exhibition Turkey is repieseuted by a 
collection of upwards of 2(K) gp^imens, .sent by the Ott#- 
mati Go^enoueut. It was but just unpacked when the 
Jury separated, and the specimens were labelled only in 
Hie Turkish k.nguuge, with which none of the members 
outlie Jury were acquainted, so that it is impossible for 
them to stat# th # e piecise value of the collection. It ap- 
peared, how ever* to be of ►wme iinportabiw by the variety 
of the metitfliierofts qjes included, the principal of th#m 
Jiefiig redjuamatite, in fine kidney -shaped ifbdules, lead 
ores, 'accompanied by metallic IcacLobtaincd front them, 
and rather rich copper "pyrites. But that •which iNLp 
chietlj interested us, and requires especial notice iu thic 
place, is the presence of ^t» or 30 specimen sW)f very good 
coal; ansi the person in charge of the collection having 
had the kindqgss to translate for us the labels, we are 
enabled to state tile focatyies Vliendb they jvere obtained. 
SL •- - 


•f J3ce antf\ p. • F 

t jCotiFideroziopi sulle Gcologia della Toscana, dei Prtf- 
lessor! Cav. Pcvolo Savi e G. Menccbini ; Firenze 1851. 
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COAL FORMATION IN TURKEY. 


[Class I. 


All of these legalities are* distributed over a range of 
upward* of 40 leagues along tin* shores of the Black Sea, 
the Sea of Marmora, and the Archipelago, whence it ap- 
pears that the coal' formation must have a wide distribu- 
tion in this part of the Turkish empire? The names of 
the placet? beginning from the East, arc as follows: — 
Amastra and JSrekli, on <£he Black Sea; Vivan on the 
Sea of Marmora ; and Scala Notn, in the Archipelago, 
about 40 mihw from Smyrna. There are also in the col- 
lection three specimens from Rodoslo, #n the Roumelia, 
28 ?>r 30 leagues west of Coustaiflinoplc : so that if the 
indication of these localities may be depended on, the 
coal formation nnflst exist on both sides of the Straits ; 
but according toll geological collection from the shores 
of Ainasseruh ^ifid Eyekli, collected in 1814, and depn- 

Paris , October J , 185K 


sited in the Eoolc des Amines, in Parys, *by M. dc Clian- 
courtoi, Mining Engineer, there Js reason to doubt 
whether the mineral fuel froip the shorn of the Black 
Sea (Anatolia) belongs to a true coal formation ; and it 
is possible that the deposit is as modem as the cretaceous 
period. However* this may be, and although it is pos- 
sible that mistakes may hive arisen by confusing the 
place of production with the port of embarkation, it ap- 
pears, at any rfyto, quite certain that Turley possesses, at 
a small distance from the capital, atid even on the chan- 
nel of Constantinople, a considerable coal-field, which 
may become an important source of wealth in the 
development of its industry, and lor the purposes of 
steam navigation. • 


DUFRENOY, Ukportkh. 
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CLASS II. • 

REfORT ON dJEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PROCESSES AND 

PRODUCTS GENERALLY. • * 

• r • # 

[Tlic figures after the N$mes (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors’ Numbers and to the Pages in the 
Official J >***< uci ra v f. and Illustrated Catalooi:jb?| 


• Jury, # • 

.1. l)i WAS, Chairman , France; former Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, Member of flip TusfiUife, kc. 
T. Graham, F.K.S., Ifrnuiy Chairman nwr Reporter , 4 Gordon Square* Prof, of Chemistry, Univ. Col. 

•1 At’Oi* Pell, M.P., 55 Laugh am INnciw Pharmaceutist. 

Al leinxi: G allam, M.D., Sicily ; Doctor of Medicine. • * • 

Gnoitor. Gosslkth, Austria; Chemical Manufacturer. • 

John Mercer, F.G.S., Oaknnshnw, near Aecrinctou, Lancashire; ('ulici^r inter. 

II, L. Patmnson, F.C.S.. 10 Grey Street, N cm circ tie-ou -Tyne ; Chemical Manufacturer. • 

Dr. Vabuentii^pp, Zollvcrein ; rr. fessor of Chemistry. 

Associates. • 

T. Andcrson, M.D., F.R.S., Edinburgh ; Chemist to the Highland am] Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

— Malabo, Franca; Member of the Institute, kc.. kc. (Juror in Class XXV1I1.) t 

J.. L. Bonaparte, France; Member of the National Assembly. # , 

A\ ii . i.i am Linton, 7 Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood ; Artist. 

A. Vaien, France ; Member of the Institute, Professor at the Conservatory of Arts and Sciences, Member 
of the Central Jury, kc. (Juror in Min* IV.) 

El 'GENT'. Peligot. France ; Professor ut the Conservatory of .Arts and Sciences, Member of the Central Jury. 
John Pkiic\, M.I)., F.H.S., Museum of Practical Geology, London ; Professor of Metallurgy. 

J. Pkksoz, Fiance; Professor of ('hem is try, Member oi Ceu#ral Jury, kc., kc. (Jurqr in Class XVIII.) 


Thk whole number of Fa hi hi tors whose eontributions 
were brought under tlte consideration of tin July of 
(.’lass II. appears to have, been 2>h of whom 132 were 
Foreign Exhibitors, and 13H English, or of the Veiled 
Kingdom. Of these there appeared* as Exhibitors, chi* ’> 
or exclusively, of Hie following classes of substances : — 
Of collections of the larger chemical products, mioIi s 
the mineral acids, carbonate and bicarbonate yf soda, 
chromates ai.fl prutbiates of potash, borax, tfdoride of 
fime, stilts of aiurnonia, and metallic salts for the use of 
dyers and ciflico-pn liters, .‘11 Exhihitorr*; 22 Foreign, and 
9 English. • 

Of alum mid other aluminous salts and sulphate of 
iron, lf» Exhibitors; li Foreign aiftl 10 English. 

Of yellow pnibsiatc of potash and iMl prussiat^ of 

} >otasli exclusively, 8 4'lxliibitor.s; ft Foreign* and* 3 
'higlisli. 

Of salts of ammonia, 4 Exhibitors; 2 Foreign, and 
2 English. 

Of artificial ultramarine, If* Exhibitors; 14 Foreign, 
and 2 English. 

Of ceruse or white lead, and oxiehloride of lead, lb 
Exhibitors; 13 Foreign, and 3 English. • • 

Of oxide of zinc or zinc white, and other zinc coloms, 
7 Exhibitors; ft Foreign, and 2 Ki%li*li. # 

( )f iodine and the salts of kelp, 5 Exhibitors ; l Foreign, 4 
and 4 English. a • 

Of acetic acid and acetic mordant*, 3 Foreign Exhibi- 
tors. Of acetate of lead, 1 Foreign, and 2 English Ex- 
hibitors. 9 9 

Of particular mineral paints and preponi lions to pre- 
sene wood, 6 Exhibitors; 4 Foreign, and 2 English. Of 
cinnabar 2, of litharge and inininm 1, and of sinalli* 
3 Exhibitors; ull Foreign. 

Of house-painters 1 colours and artists' colours, FI Ex- 
Mliitors ; 4 Foreign, and ^English. t 

. Of liquids for staining and painting wood, and varr i sites 
for wood, ft English Exhibitors, 

Of calico-printers’ colours and lakes, 19 Exhibitor#; 

1 ft Foreign, and 4 English. • 

, Of the products of the distillation of perfl, 4 English 
Exhibitors ; oils of bitumen and 'bituminous shale, 3 
Foreign Exhibitors; oils of coal-gas tar, 2 Foreign, and 
I English Exhibitor ; o^s of resin, 1 English Exhibitor ; 
purified animal oil, l English Exhibitor. 


Of the rarer chemical products ami substances recom- 
mended by their Miperfcr purity, chilly intended for the 
use of seieiiti 4ie chemists, 4 Exhibitors ; 2 Foreign, and 
2 English. " # • 

Or "col lections of pharmaceutical products, generally 
miiuerous^ii.cludiiig the alkaline, earthy, and metallic 
salts us«'d in medicine, fdkaloids and other organic pre- 
parations. 1H Exhibitors :#i> Foreign, mid 9 English. ** 
Of lmumiptfnclmvd drugs, such as French opium, 
diied plnlits^&e.. including one general collection eon- 
frihuted by the London druggists, f* Exhibitors; 1 
Foreign, and ft English. 

O&mcdiciminn fusions, exlracts, and coulee lious, 9 Ex- 
bibitors; 2 Foreign. and*7 English. 

Of eoif-liver oil and skate-liver oil, ft English Exhi- 
bitors. 

Of quinine salts, 3 Foreign ^kirnl of magnesian prepa- 
rations, 4 English Exhibitors. 

The following pharmaceutical products were each 
shown by hut one Exhibitor: by Foreign Exhibitors, 
saliein, quiyidiue, phloridzlh, santonin* cream of tartar, 
and tartaric acid. Hy English Inhibitors, siiperphos- 
phatc%f iron, benzoic acid, chloroform, sugar of milk, 
decolorized gum-arabic, uloine and cantharidine, kousso, 
snmlyil and matico, •Indian bad, myrrhine, n natural 
mineral watgr, artificial yuncral waters £2 Exhibitors), 
and surgeons Jjnt. • • 0 

Tlie i>ll#wmg miscellaneous chemical products and 
ptvparatic ns were also ilie* contributions of their re- 
flective E\bibi’tors^oh*ly ; of Foreign Exhibitors, horueic 
^cid, phosphorus, porcelain colours, dyed wool flocks, 
garaucinc, z'heniici.l preparation for restoring gold and 
#ilver einhrqgftries. Of English Exhibitors, red phos- 
phorus, bicarbonate of soda,, chloride rtf sodium, large 
sftiglc msjpls of ssflts, crystallized sulphur, stanimte of 
1 soda, refined nitre, cy anutlide of iron, hippuric acid, 
\alerinnic acid w ith a series of th* \nleriaqjtes, a disin- 
fecting powjdcr; preserved t$ze, starch, gum, and other 
products of tjie potato :«a material imported .for dyeing * 
black ; # u new brown colour ; woods furbishing djes, 
oils, and medicinal substances; illustration of ale onfd 
porter 1 >re wj n g ; * t lifted nr ] >«r for 4>ank .cheques ; parch- 
,ments restored after injury by fire; wojxF preserved by a 
p^onliar ehemkal process; a marking iflk ; ft cement, * 
Fooloo V. Chinese cement ; restored, cotton waste ; wfNi- 
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iug blue ; a varnish ft>r labels and artists' designs, black- 
ing and French waterproof Garnishes. 

The specimens of the larger chemical products exhibited 
fi’ojn the British manufactories, were frequently on a 
magnificent, scale, and of singular beauty; such as the 
crystallized citric and tartaric acids, tWe chromates and 
rossiates*of potash, sal ammoniac, alum, carbonate and 
icarbonate of Soda, aud the sulphates of copper and iron. 
The pharmaceutical collections were also remarkably fine 
and extensile, including very beautiful preparations of 
iodine, of mercury, lead, ziu<\ antimony, silver, potash, 
and soda; double salts of iron; the salts of morphia, 
strychnia, and even ihe rare creatine aud ereatiuine; 
while medicinal jfbiuls were so well preserved as to 
appear with all flic beauty of the living plant. Several 
of the prorated, al.^o? were illustrated by instructive 
series of specimeus, exhibiting the siu*eft*sivc steps. of 
the manufacture :as the aliun process by shales in 
different stages or deeofiipositiou ; the different steps in 
the white read rnnmif.iclure ; and others. Many tine 
specimens wcjje also contained in the foreign collections, 
although generally smaller ami <ess prominent. It was 
evident that chemical manufacturing had attained more 
subdivision iff England than abroad, with larger indi- 
vidual production. On the other hand, the great variety 
of products from a single manufactory was often very 
striking in the foflrigii, particularly the Gorman, col- 
lections ; a variety witlinut inferiority eff quality, w hich 
bore testimony to the excellent chemical education and 
varied vesn rrces of the exhibitors. 

A great reduction in the cost of product ion is quite as 
remarkable in chemical substance* as in th» products of 
mechanical ingenuity, and e<yially indicates improvement 
in the rhemici.l vs in the mechanical arts. TJu* great 
staple articles, such as the ‘mineral acids ?wl the alkaline 
salts, have become available, from thoj 1 * cheapness, to a 
variety of new applications, whir 1 * are gradually altering 
the aspect of chcmicu! manufactures. Thus we* now find 
sulphuric acid applied directly to clay to ionn a sulphate 
of alumina, which comp *tcs with alum; and the su’pliutc 
of copper, the sulphate of <**.;! giiesiu, and cwn the sul- 
phate of iron, produced by tf * direct tointnnuliou of 
their constituents. The ore of lead we. see tivated with 
the hydrochloric acid of the soda process to form a rival 
pigment to while lead ; and the ores of euppe r :md tin 
fused with alkaline salts?, as the means of purification and 
reduction, or (o form a new salt. 

Of a large proportion of the chemieJ products ex- 
hibited, dhe features which claimed most of the considera- 
tion of tfieMury were the superior quality and 'beauty of 
crystallization of the salts, indicating “a high degree of 
purity .in their composi^on, and snperior excellence of 
manufacture. Such may be said to be the general ground 
of the award of the honorary distinctions which have to 
be* reported. But iu a considerable number of instances 
the product*wos further recommended by its novelty, or 
by some important improvement iu its 'preparation, 
which demaudk more special notice. *• 

Rkt> oh Ai.LoTaoric Piioriunmus. ^ 

Of the elementary aud mm -metallic- substances, an 
instance of singular interest \vas prescutod iu the allo- 
tffopic phosphorus of Selm’itter, uml aud exhi- 

bited by Messrs. J, and E. Stuhcst* of Birmingham ( 1 In, 
p. 199 ». ^ The extraordinary convei • -n of*pho*phonis into 
a red infusible powder is effected by exposing melted phos- 
phorus in a close vessel, to a degree of \teat which is nebr 
the boding poiut of that substance, uidvhicfo is kept up 
for a considerable timet It is*prnb. ble, froth the entirely' 
inodorous character of the specimetis recently inauulbc- 
tured, that the amorphous phosphorus is noM^irtade with-* 
out the use of sulphau*et of ci.rbon to remove any excess 
of unaltered phosphorus. This new preparation "presents 
‘ pwat facilities iu the manufaoti^'e of matelie^ from being 
no* longed spontaneously inflammable? aifff yielding no 
fTjoke of phosphorous act; 1 - which w T as found hfghly in- 
. , jurious to heuitii, prqflucvg caries nf the bones, particu- 
larly of the tawtajaw, in workmen exposefl. to it. The 
% combination #f n l lead with the amornhous pbospboeu? 
i^|ht k mat dies cam $them to ignite as usual by friefion. 


3RACIC AND SULPHURIC* A CIDS. [Class II. 

r Iodine. • 

Perhaps the earliest, as tliey are still among the most es- 
teemed, manufacturers of iodide on the Continent, after its* 
first, discoverer, M. Courtois, are the Messrs. Cooknkjuk 
and Co., of Cherbourg (4fi2, p 12<K»), who have created in 
their own sphere a branch of judustry iu llte preparation of 
iodine, of chloride of potassitftri, and the other salts of kelp; 
of which specimens were exhibited, remarkable for purity 
and beauty, tj’ith thg exeept’n^of the® iodine used iii 
photography, the whole iodjne produced appears to be 
still consumed in medicine, and ebietiy in the form of 
iodide o# potassium, and other iodides, only u compara- 
tively small quantity being returned us iodine. Of iodine 
from kelp there inw also two Scotch and two Irish Ex- 
hibitors, who are each considerable manufacturers. The 
great inctt*asc iu the production of iodine took place 
about 1840. The make of a single house in Scotland, 
from 1845 to 1850, averaged 270,000 ounces per annum,' 
and is believed to form fully one-third of the entire 
produce of the United Kingdom during that period. 
The price of a pure drv article for the three years, 
1848, 184D, 1850, remained between 7 J#/. and Sjf/. 
The price for 1851 is from ft J. to ftjrf., with an excess 
of production. 

SuuuiriiKT or thuinox. 

Among the newest of chemical manufactures is that of 
sulphurct of carbon, represented by Dr. L. (\ IVLiiiqrAiiT, 
of Prussia 'l.~ 327, p. 1O00/. This liquid has found a sin- 
gular application in electro-plating, the addition of a few 
drops of it to the silver solution causing the metal to 
deposit bright, a fact which appears to have been inde- 
pendently discovered by the Messrs. EJkiugton, and 1>\ 
MV Lyons, of Bifininglum, who both exhibit illustrations 
of tikis application of the substance, 

Hon.u'ir Acid. 

Thy preparation of bo facie acid hy Count F. dc Lau- 
iii'.ai'X, of Tuscam ( 3,^ p. 1 294), was regarded hy a Council 
Medal. Although thi* well-known manufacture is not re- 
cent, haring attained.its full development at leust ten years 
ago. still the hold originality of its first conception, the 
perse\cni , »ee and extraordinary resources displayed iu its 
successful establishment, and the value of the prodiu r 
which it supplies, will always place the “pc rations of 
Count dc Lardcrel among the highest achievements of 
the useful arts, ami demanded the most honourable re- 
cognition at this epoch. The. vapour issuing from a 
vi •Jennie soil* is condensed, and the minute proportion 
of boracie acid which it contains foot exceeding 0*3 per 
cent.; is recovered by evaporation, in a district without 
fuel, by the application of volcanic vapour itself as a 
source of beat. The luiraeic acid thus obtained greatly 
exceeds in quantity the old and limited supply of borax 
from the upper districts of British India, and has greatly 
extended the use of that salt in the glazes of porcelain, 
and recently jq the making of the most brilliant crystal, 
when combined with the oxide of zinc instead of oxide of 
lead. 

Suu>ni;Ric Acid. 

The most .novel feature in the manufacture of sulphuric 
, ieid, illustrated iu the Exhibition, was the process of 
making this acid iu vcssiN of earthenware msteafi of the 
leaden chamber, as designed by M . Foucii e- Leu ei.lkti kr 
( 1 229, p. 1 23ft ), and followed to a farge extent at the cele- 
brated works of Juvel, near Paris. The material oJ these 
vessels is the salt-glaze ware, which resists acids; and they 
arc ii^tbe form of large AVolfe's bottles, connected together 
in series. The acid fumes are carried through a large 
number of these vessels, by* which the power of con- 
densation is found to be one-third greater than could 
be obtained from a single chamber of equal capacity • 
while f their original .cost of construction is, to that of a 
leaden chamber, in the; proportion of 12 to 100, and the 
cost of maintaining them is nothipg. # Such vessels have 
been in use at Juvc?siuce 1846; and of tlie large annual 
production of 3,600,000 kilogrammes of concentrated 
sulphuric acid* in that establishment, one-third is at 
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present manufactured in this way. The acid thiA pro- I the latter salt was effected. # The next great improvement 
pared, is of courae free from dead. Th# manufacture of ! made in the manufacture was the dispensing w ith nitre, 
vessels of the material described, for chemical purposes, j and oxidising entirely by means of air admitted into the 
being greatly on the increase in England, the process of I reverberatory furnace in yrhfoh the ore mixed with car- 
Javel could Me easily introduced, and appears well do- ! bonate of potash is calcined. This change took place 


serving of the consideratite of manufacturers. 

. Salts oiJRea-Wateh. 

A Council Medal wag accorded to JAM. That and 
AtiAUD, of Mmseille^TfSa, p. 1*57), for.vurious salts, in- 
rinding the chloride of pqfasaium, sulphate of soda, ami 
4 Trom sea- water, by the pro- 


about 18.05 or lff3G. An addition of lime to the preceding 
materials was made by Stromcyer, in Norwny,a few years 
af terwards, and soon became j^BneraL The oxidation goes 
on quicker with the presence of lime, owing to the porosity 
of the mass, which allows the more veady#access of air. 
The earliest grfcit manufacturers of this salt in the United 
Kingdom were Kurtz and Niven, of Manchester,* and 


sulphate of magnesia, prepared fiv . c 

cess of M. Balard. The long-continued investigations of | Turnbull and Kamstiv, of Glasgqgr, who were soon 
sea- water, by the last-named eminent chemist, have fur- j followed by the Whites in Glasgow, Jiwindclls in Ncw- 
uished valuable means for the separation of its useful salts \ castle, and Deiititli in Muiich<£t$r. # 

It appears that the sea- water of the Mediterranean may j The introduction of the yellow /lfcchnqgc 'chromate of 
be concentrated by spontaneous evaporation to density ; l«id) upon Turkey -red cloth, by Daniel Koechlin, of 
1*27, without depositing anything but common sail. The ! Mul house, about 1820, appeals to. I** the circumstance 
mother-liquor, or bittern, when further concent .-.ited, ‘ which first greatly increased the demand* for tbi*^ salt, 
first deposits, as its density rises from T27 to P.T2, a ; and stimulated the improvement of its manufacture, 
mixed salt, consisting of about 40 parts of sulphate of ; Besides its faBiiliar application, to predmro the yellow 
magnesia and (io parts of chloride of sodium. Or, if . and orange chromate? of lead, bichromate of potash is 
the temperature fsffls to G or 7 Centigrade f 4:1 or 45 ; notv used in dyeing wool ; a fast and solid black being 
Fa hr.), bittern of density 1*32 deposits sulphate of mag- ; produced by boiling the wool with bichromate and a 
nesia nearly pure, in the proportion of about !#f» kilo- little sulphuric acid, washing the wool in water, and 
grammes of tliat salt from one cubic metre of fluid. 


TJ.e most economicuf application of this sulphate of 
magnesia is said to be iii.the conversion of chloride of 
sodium Into sulphate of soda. The* next important 
product obtained is, the double chloride *>f potassium 


afterwards dyeing with logwood in the usual way. By 
substituting other dye-stuffs fyr ihc logwood, various 
other colours *are produced in a similar manner. The* 
wool contains oxide of chromium, which acts like* alu- • 


product obtained is, the double chloride *>f potassium niina or peroxide of iron in attaching colouring matters, 
and magnesium, which serves afterwards for p’rpuriug Chromic acid has also been u&ed in bleaching oil, 
the chloride of potassium. This double salt is deposited and in oxidising oils for other purposes. 


fiom the bittern concentrated to density 1*345, by spon- 
taneous evaporation, after the deposition of the iiiagnysiau 
salts: or by couccn I rating by artilioial heat in an e\ a- 
porating pan to the same cx'lmt. Dissolved in a small 
quantity of hot uaU*, the double chloride ic.derpoes 
decomposition, and allow is the ejiloridc of pc.ia-sium to 
crystallize nearly pure on cooling. The lust *nu*i!:cr- 
liquor above density L*345, nlW the sepaiaiion o‘ the 
potash, contains much chloridff of nutgnes'u.in ; a salt 
which may be had recourse to jis n source of hydro- 
chloric acid, being decomposed by distillation. # 

M. Bulnrd has flso proved that the greater portion of 
► the sulphate, in sen- miter, separates, as 'sulphate of soda, 
from sea-water concent rated to fn :n density T1 52 to 
1 2, if* cooled down to from — -rt in— 5 Centig. i'25 to 
23 ’ Fahr.). Waters concentrated us far as density 1*2 to 
1*204, produce an abundant deposit of sulphate of soda, 
even at— 2- or— 3 Gen tig. (28 to 2G dfctlirA Sulphate 
of soda, however, is jmu’uml more enmenietrtly by ‘dis- 
solving together sulphate of magnesia and chloride of 
sodium, in the propoition of 5.» of the former to 4."> of th<* (13, pp. 188 , 189'; the Boev wh.lkii Mimnu Company, 


and in oxidising oils for other purposes. 

•The following stateiiuffit 'kindly supplied to me by 
Mr. .1. White, of Sltawfiyld, (akugoft*; of the entire 
proiTuction, during several quinquennial periods, of one 
of the oldest find most considerable manufactories of 
bichromate of potaaft in Scot land,* gives a fair idea, I 
believe, of # the general adMii.ee of Ibis manufacture 
during the period alfuded to : — • • 

• • l’cr Pound. 

» In five vein*** — s. ft. 

Jh2.'»-- 1830. 315 ton# bieliruinate of potash, at 2 O 
1830- JsT» t J2./G tons .. at I 0 w 1 

183 >- 1*40. 1870 ton* .. at 0 0 

18UV- 1*45, 2840 tons .. at. O 8 

1815 — 1*50, 2<j70 tuny „ at 0 7] 

* /Tin-. Fiii’ssiati is or Potash. 

These important raffs were exhibited of gteat purity 
and l&uuty, bv sexeral manufacturers* particularly 
Messrs. T. Buamwiu.i. and Co., of Newcastle (27, p. 190); 
the llrai.r/r asp Cut cmi: .H.ni Company, of Glasgow- 


latter, at the temperature of 30 tVntig. i8G Fahr.b and 
runnitig off' the solution of density 1*204 into open reser- 
voirs. Such a solution exposed during si cold night in 
winter, deposits a considerable quantity of sulphate of 
soda at 5 ’ or G° Centig. (42 Fahr.') ; nl^ut 85 per cent, 
of the whole quantity of that salt which it contains, 
at ■+- 2’ Centig. (35^ Fahr.V,aaiyl if the temperature 
fall to— 2’ (28*4 ’ Fahr.), the solution deposit? ucurh 
tlie w hole of the sulphate of soda present. 

The most important of these prsduefs is, no doubt, Jlie 
chloride -of potassium, and M. Balard 1ms. with g|od 
reason, looked to sea-w ater 4k the great natural source of 


of France i.37G, p. 1195): C. Stilippe, of Kussla (27, p. 
I3G7), ai:tl A LKNAM»nit Bmimsiiin .;24, p. 1307), also of 
Bnssiu. m • " 

The ntaiiufiictory of Messrs. 1 train well was established 
nhoffl 80 vents ago, at which time Prussian blue only 
Ras lyadc'in it : a considerable quantity of which. 1 am 
informed by Mr. Bfumwell. was sent annually to China, 
amt used by the Chinesy. it was believed, for colouring 
green a spring shiiauent was stl ways made of* 

about^ 2,ytto7. iu value, which was often followed by 
another in autumn. It was first sold at two guineas 
per pound. * 1111141 * up in neatly-finished one-pound 


potash. The wate% of the Mcditerrauqgn contains. Sc- packages lut had fallen, in 1815, to ltfs. Gib, ui.d about 
conliug to the analysis of M. Usiglio, IM1505 pound of* 1820 to is*. G</. For the Ui-t ten years the price of 
chloride of potassium in 100 pounds of water, or alout yne # ; Prmsian^jirtf has been 9i/. • 

tw o-thousandth part of its weight of that salt. Prussia 1e ol^ potash was pot •know 11 * in coimncrec in a 

» tcrvstollfzul state* till about 1825, when the pricT was 

1 Bichromate oj Potash. # • | p C .f pound. But for Anne years pre^ iouriy a w eak 

The bichromate of potash was exhibited to great a^van- 1 solution of the salt,* or of thi* fluxed ^ass of animal 
tngo by Messrs. Dkntith (8, p. 187), and other makers. ■ matter and pota«h, had Rejn sold at l,v. per gallon. •The 
Prior to 1820, the process universally foLowed for fie^nv- i process of* manufacture so tar as regards tjie Materials used 
paratiou of this salt was, to calcine' chronic iron w ith iff- \ and 'the funinc^s employed, is still csscntiallv the ritnie us 



alteration in tluffprocess was the addition of carbonate oT !*qtlier miuo% improvements in the iiffnffghlation, tlfe 
potash to the chrome' \>re and nitre, a h/ which a savii g of | (yrod r.rtion of pnwsiate from the same qunntftp oi 
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animal matter has been increased threefold. The rapid 
progress of this fimuufaciiirc nr ill appear from the l*ol- 
* lowing estimated aumiul production in the United 

* Kingdom : — * 

l*er Pound. 

Annunl Production : - " *• d. 

From 1823-1830 about lft tons, at . .50 

1830 — 1635 about 4J tons, at . .20 

. 1835—1810 about 2(H) tons} - at . .14 

1410-18 15 iibout 700 tons, at, .14 

1815 *1450 about 1. 040 Urns, at v> . 1 3 

Tho number of prussiate works in the United King- 
dom is, at present, rievcu, tlie whole making, w lien the 
salt is in demuud, rhont 2ii r tons per week, of which the 

* two largest works', those 4 of Messrs. Brain well, and the 
Hurlct and Caiftpsic Alum Company, are « believed to 
produce four or live tons each. The value of this annual 
prodiu'l for the Iasi ‘fi\e years is calculated from the 
preceding (latent. 145, boo/. 

The most extraordinary event in llu* bistory of this 
man 1 1 fac tore is," the attempt umdq- a few years ago to 
introduce the aiifrproccss. which is of much interest both 
in a scientific ai^l practical point of view. As cyanogen 
is rapidly converted into ammonia, the artificial formation 
of the former from the nitrogen of air would likewise 
furnish an unlimited supply of ammonia, of which tlie 
Jniportaucc to ngrieultui^ couhl not be 04 er-esli mated. 
.The experiment was pursued with singular perseverance 
aud^ability, as will appear from the following valuable 
details, for which \ am indebted to my friend Mr. F. It. 
Hughes? of Borrow sto witness : - - 

“ In 1844 we commenced a s^rie* of experiments uppn 
the large scale. »| Newcastle, in company with Messrs. 

] Irani well, to manufacture prussiate of potash without 
animal matter, substituting the nitrogen of the at- 
mosphere for it, and continued t^ie e.^ierimcnts till 
the latter end of 1847. t 

In tljesc operations n lube or rebut of ffro-clay was 
placed in n fcrtical position in a furnace so com rnictcd 
that, when the lomiation of^’fli onic oxide was pre- 
vented. sufficient heat could be obtained to feofien a 
abridge fire-brick tbroughout its substance, when 
exposed in the Hue, or off-go, t<t the. full force of the 
fire. #> , 

“ The lower part of the retort was made ol' cast-imn, 
kept out of the viciniiy of the fire, and of sufficient 
length to affirm! time for the mass heated *’»y the fire to 
become cop] before it was discharged info a eisbVn 
placed belo\t% containing water and a protusall of irc»n, 
into wh * l the lower end of the tube dipped. Provision 
was iihtuc at tliis end of the^nbe to regulate the periodic..! 
discharge of i:*t contents, m whatever proportion was 
desired. 

“ The tube was filled with wood -charcoal, saturated 
with a solution of the carhouatu of potasli of commerce, 
and dried. The inixturcdn this state gone rails Contained 
about 20 per cent? of pntassa CKO). ’ 4 

“ By means of an air-pump, the atmospheric air wa% 
drawn through the tube of alkalized charcoal, in 8 con- 
tinuous stream from the top, and discharged below* in 
*lhe state of nitrogen and carbonic* oxide. « 

44 The alkalized charcoal *wfls thus found to become 
pretty rich in cyanide of poJat>sn» * ; oue-lrdf flf tlie 
ulkah of the cyanized charcoal frequently living found, 
upon testing, to be in combination with cyanogen ; so 
that when nil was working well, 3b o 40 cwl. of prns- 
siate of pptash were produced in a week Ji> means of 
seven to eight retorts, of* 10 to 12 lent long In the lhv, 
and 2 t f ect internal (liana ter. * « • 

“III our first* ex peril ue»i is n^idi narrower tithes were 
employed, to which che^icat was applied only externally ; 
hut both th*tubcs and cluiirctil are bad conductors^)!' 
heat, we could not operate updn sufficient quantities, and 
we found it l iu?rif;ssa;*y to build larger tidies* with tire- 
hricd^l, of f hc- above di".:>nsioiia ; leaving a circle of 
snjall aperture? or chiles in the tubq, qvoay third or 
fourth tier of brnd >, tnrou|rh which the intcnsdy-hcated 
gases, nitrogen apd •arbomc adid, wek* drawn from the, 
fine MWmnaing tb tubes, by the action of^hn nspirutoi* 
We ffiiiS had the i. the interior of the lurj#c tubefc 


so hot,' that an iron rod one inch in diameter became 
white hot when tfimst dowd in the ccntfti and allowed to 
remain there five or ten minutes. f 

44 Our next improvement wfas to use the alkalized 
charcoal undried, and to aspirate' the air from below up- 
wards, instead of downwards j^the surplus heat drying 
tlie alkalized charboal before % reached that pan of tho 
retort in which the cyanide wvs produced, a length of 
6 to 8 feet. The top of the refe^was in this case ren- 
dered air-tight, a‘nd the byanized rrthfes discharged below 
as before. f - 

41 Through seven or eight retorts of the above size about 
2, 4(H) cubic feet of alkalized charcoal were passed in 
a week ; and about 1^200 to 1,400 cubic feet of cyanized 
charcoal were obtained, nearly one-half of tlie charcoal 
being consumed. 

“ There were two great drawbacks to this process; one, 
the immense qif&nlitv of material to be lixiviated for a 
j small return of prussiate; the other, and by far the more 
I important, an extraordinary waste of potash in the process, 
upwards of three parts by weight being consumed in pro- 
| during one of prussiate. ' The whole of this waste could 
I never bo properly accounted for. About one part was, of 
, course, recovered in a state of prussiate. It wus found 
i that another was Lost in the small refuse charcoal, which 
I could not be lixiviated to pay, and the remainder appeared 
! to be partly combined with the bricks of the retort, and 
, partly dissbwted up the clu unity. 

! *• In 1847 >vo sflutndoncd the experiment, after a loss 

• of many thousand pounds. But we proved the possibility 
; of producing large quantities of cyanide of potassium, by 
| drawing intensely -heated nitrogen and carbonic acid gases 
. through ii mixture of potash and charcoal, with the diffi- 
culty of carrying this out. as a manufacturing process 

! from the great wastf* of potash. 

“ Our experiments were more directed to making the 
air process practicable, for the purpose of manufacture, 

: than to ascertain upon St bat principle the formation of 
evanogeft depended: li»r it was imnntcrifil, in a luanii- 
fneturing point of view, lief her tlie eyanogen were pro- 
9 dueed from the nitrogen of tin* atmosphere, or from the 
ammonia which tbeeliafeoal was always found to contain. 

! The mean* of nicely observing the changes wcie lost from 
. the necessity which existed in operating *hpou large, 
masses, to draw the intensely-heated gases from the* lire 
into the body of the tubes, in order to bring tliPalknlizcd 

• clia r<'.»a1 to a proper beat for the production of cyanide of 
potassium. It is prolwblc that some part at least of the 

, eyanoireu w as liirnished from the ammonia in the charcoal, 

• wbiuh in separate experiments in the laboratory, was 
found uot to lie entirely given off at. a red beat. .Some al- 

! .kalized ehaivoal, also brought to a proper heat in a porce- 
lain tube, produced a considerable quantity of cyanide of 
i potassium without the presence of uir, the ends being 
i stopped Up. On tlie other band, when the retorts wore 
i filled with charcoal not. ulhulizrd and the heated gases 
| drawn through, no tbrmalimi of either cyanogen or hydro* 
j cy unite of ammfinia could be detected. 

| “ A paper, by Prolcsgov Marchand, contained in the 

j eighth wilunie of the ^Eh critical Gazette, page 301, on the 
! ]>resence of nitrogen in cast iron and steel, appears to 
j tlifow some light •upon the subject. He has shown that 
| whin carbon is comlnn^d chemically with iron, uud treated 
| wiui potassium, in tlig presence of nitrogen, cyanogen is 
i produced. It seems tome, therefore, probable that the 
|*lirst htc?p in our process was tlie fornfation of a carburet 
j of potassium, which by combining with the aspirated 
(•uitfogen produced the cyanide of potassium. This might 
1 be ascertained by examining the remainder left iu tho 
, iv tort, after the production of potassium in the ordinaiy 
I w" , -y froth bitartrate of iiotush, •testing the quantity of 1 
! cy.uffle it contained, if any, and then testing the increased 
j quantity after heating it in nitrogen gas. 

“•I have only further to mention that we substituted 
{ soda fijf potash^ in the process, with tile like loss.** 

I Mr. Bmmwell also considers that the process suc- 
ceeded perfectly, iu a chemical point of view, although 
it did not answ er as a commercial speculation ; and ascribes 
its failure in economy chiefly to tftc circumstance that 
tlie fire-chqr tills? conid not be made to resist, long, the 
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combined nctifln # of the alkali and of tie excessive heat 
applied. 

in 1842-48 the lAe of the red prussiate of potash in 
calico-printing was ijrir&luced, and since that time a 
considerable and incretumr quantity of the yellow prussiate 
1ms lx?et^ converted by mavis of chlorine into that salt. • 
Shortly afterwards bot® salts were successfully em- 
ployed in “ de lame** priming, aswell as in dyeing wool ; 
the blue froimthe red^asossiate taping foiAd more durable 
when fixed by peroxide of tin. The red salt is also 
mixed with wood colour^ to oxidise them, or produce 
the greater depth and beauty of colour which dorm expo- 
sure to air, without light, otherwise induces in the dye- 
woods. • 

Camion ate of Soda. * 

Few chemical processes have maintained their ground i 
for so long a period as the grand proces# for the propa- ; 
ration of carbonate of soda from chloride of sodium, by 
moil ns of sulphuric acid employed to convert that wilt 
into » snlphatc, followed by tfie decomposition flit’ the 
latter salt by coal qpd carbonate of lime, upon the floor 
of the reverlieratory furnace. The instruction* given bv 


of success which, considering the difficulties to he sur- 
mounted and the fundamental character of # the soda 
manufacture, entitled it to the high distinction of the 
Coiine.il Medal. It was ascertained that, with a pyrites 
containing twosor three per cent, of copper, sulphate of 
soda was economically produced by the ignition of the 
former with choride of 8odipm f -ythc recovery of the 
copper con verbid at the same time into sulphate of 
copper, contributing to the profit. A process, also, like 
Mr. Longutai<&», which entirely dispenses with the pre- 
paration of sulphuric acid in the leaden chamber, is 
further recommended by the circumstance that it may 
be found applicable from its simplicity in certuiu localities 
where the ordinary process would not tie practicable. 

• • 

• Stagnate of Soda. • 

Of the salts of tin exhibited, the mojt novel preparation 
" L e staiiiiateof soda, in a dnf state, which is contributed 
j. K. Bkai;n, of Austria"' 21, p. KMifc" and also by 

-i- M l . i._ _ I . 1 1* 


is the * 
h\ ti. 

J. Vouno, of Manchester,- by the latter iu a beautifully 
crystallized form. The neutral dry salt was introduced 
a few years ago l»y Mr. Mercer, for tin* use of calico- 
printers, and pivpaml by an original process. Metallic 


1 , 7 * : I'iuhvip, uiivi |F1V|/«IIVU •»» in • iinivwn, inriuniu 

lA k blano, who invented this soda-process tit the end ol ( p,,, v jis oxidated b\ a mixture of nitrate and hydrate of 
the last century, might still be takeu as directions at the , SO(la? M ll j c h give rise to the stannate of soda, with evolu- 


]iresent day 

Ml the carbonate of soda produced in the United 
Kingdom by this process, dp to lK2f», was sent into coin- ; 
inerce iu the form of the crystallized eiijwiuate cjhlv. 

The manufacture was advanced into impo-'anfle chiefly 
by the skill and exertions of the late Charles Tennant, at 
the, great chemical works of St. Itollox, near (Glasgow. 

The salt is, in consequence, known in London, to the 
present day, as “Scotch soda.** The crystals were sold 
in 1820 at. 85.s. per cwt., hut the price ift*ncoiided gradual!) 
in three or four ye:irs # to 20* , partly in consequence of 
the increasing demand, at this lime, foi Idcachiiu. powder, 
giving rise to the ion nation of flinch sulphate of soda; 
and partly fron^ the great reduction in the price ftf ei-sn- 
nion salt, - arising from the incased production 
followed the abolition of the Kxcise duty upon it, although 
a drawback of the duty hud always been allowed npMi 
the salt consumed ill this manufacture. The •price of' 
crystallized •curbofiaie of soda, at the present time is 
*ahouf tin. per cwt. About 1828. the soda-usli trade was 
originated # in Liverpool, by jJ»e enterprise of Janies 
Muspratt, and soon extended to Newcastle, which is now 
the principal seat of the manufacture, ami to other 
When, formerly, the productionVf carls mate of soda 

combined with that of chlorine, the Iflfioxid^ of hum- . as a iiiamifncntivr among the now numerous producers 
ganese was mixed with the common salt and sulphuric ! olkthi* substance,- -his product being remarkable for the 
acid, which involved an after-operation for the separation J intensity of its line, and staudiug well the dilution with 
of the manganese; Imt now, the. hydrochloric acid is first j a white powder, wliich is a most trying test of that pro- 
se pun i ted by the action of sulphuric acid upon chloride j perty. It appeared to the Jury, assisted in the department 
of sodium alone, iu a peculiar form of the reverberatory j of colours by Mr. Linton, pho, as an artist, has made this 
furnace, aud condensed in a stone flower, filled with | enemical properties of colours a peculiar study, that, for 
moistened (tchhles, through which the vapours arc eon- ; use jp oil and water-colour painting. a*purc blue ultra- 
veyed; while the chlorine is evolved by me direct action | i^unne, unmixed with red, is desired; while, on the other 
of hydrochloric acid upon malignity 1 *?, in excavated vessels hand, mhc ultramarine is recommended, by its purple 
of sandstone, which are heated bj steam applied ex# ■ hloi^m, as a colour i^>ou eloth. The specimens exhibited 
teriially. Depending also, as this soda process dees, ! generally possessed the* latter charm- tew, and were no 
upon the economy of the sulphuric acid msmulae-imv, tt ! doubt chiefly intended for ilSilfeo-printiiig. The discoVcrv 
t -* 1 ‘ l ! — 1 A I ! ^ “ liftthfld of attaching t^is insoluble pigment to cloth 


lion of ammonia 

XaO.N ().-f 3tNaO.Il O) + 4Sn-4' NaO. SnO a ) + X H,.* 
The process of Mr. Young ' 7n., p. 187 ), which is uytre 
recent, is also new, aud presents a strikingly beautiful 
application of science. Instead of reducing metallic tin 
fiiyn the ore, and oxidating the metal again to form the 
stannic aeic, at the expense* of uilnc arid fc Mr. Young takes 
the natiie peroxide of tin (stannic afihl) itself, and fuses 
it wflli soda. • The iron, and other foreign metals present 
in the ore. a iv*i soluble in the alkali ; so that by solution 
of the fused mass iif water, a pyr^ stannate of soda is 
obtained at •mee. Ij is crystallized by evaporation, and 
obtained in efflorescent octahedral crystals,* containing 
iiiu^equivalents of vvattW. 

* Arti i n* al V ltiiam am n k. 

III the perseiT of M. .1? It. On met, the Jury were able 
io oflbr^hek* highest mark of distinction to the first dis- 
coverer of the artificial ultramarine. The process of 
(ini met was communicated confidentially io Gay-Lussac, 
i is now ’ on the occariojp of its being rew arded for tliefim time by 
r places. ila^Soeiete dT.ueouiHggiueM in 1828. M. fiui^nct ( Ki2u, 
oda w as p. 12. r ». r )] Mill inaiutaiiis an incontestable pre-eminence also 


was greatly benefited by the improvement introduced I of a nif 
into this country, otiout 1828- f by Kestncr, of Tliann, n>f [ hv mesi 


'ub iciiic^i iij Avnmi'i, ui i uiiiiii,/ in i in means at ijltuiyoii, wlncli is nltimntely coagulated hy 
throwing steam into the leaden chamber, by which the* heat, ccynl ned with the low cost of production, has led 
full equivalent of siflphuric acid came t<f be obtained for a great demand for ultramarine, and rapid extension 
the sulphur consumed. The consumption of nitre, or of of the liniwuli^tiuc within the last few years. Ceriaiulv, 
nitrate of soda, was alqp reduced, by the proper munnjft'- »muuy of tl«' huest efleeft iu lim beautiful prints at pre- 
nient of the chamber, from one-sixth to oue-tweutndli of sent exhibited Are produced hv its menus. • 

the weight of the sulphur, independently of tli% a]>]di-. As tie •process of M. iJuimct was never published, 
Nation more lately made ^ly Gay-Lussac, of strtfug sub ultra marine lias had other imlepmidont discoverers: of 
phuric acid to absorb and recover the nitrous fume* vfliieh 1 whom Professor (jme1in,«of Tubingen, Pr Aessor. Peryoz 

arc usually allowed to escape with the exhausted air of * ' ! “ J: “ “ ^ ^ 

1 be chambers. • 

The attempts of chemists to # modify or entirety sup<*r- 
scjlc the soda-process of licblanc have been incessant, and 
of the most diversified character.* One of the latest of 
those is the prqpess of Mr. Lonomajd, (Cl. I. t *41« 
p. 162), fbr decomposing common salt«by means of iron 
•* I’^tteSf which appeared to the Jury »to have that amount 


of Strasburg. and M. KocttfJj, director of the Saxon U1-* 
tramsriiK* \>kirk«, are best known. • • • 

Priisr to 1847, only two manufactories flf nhranwwic 
existed in Fringe, those of (Suiijct and ConrtiM, aud iu 
Germany Sliat of Ticvtirkiis was in operation ; but at that 
ifatc, the works of Z^bcr add Co., of Rixkeiiite in France* 
vrtjrc es«ablislfcd, aifd subsequently a large number of 
nrtimifut torios have arisen, twenty, at least, in Germany, 
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where the price of the article hoe attained its lowest limit. 
The production 6f ultramarine by Messrs. Dauptain, 
•Gorton, add Co., in London, and by Mr. Schmersahl, in 
* Manchester, is also comparatively recent. 

The 'total production of ultramarine in France, in 1648, 
in' three n^nufhc tones, is estimated at from «JU, 000 to 
100,000 kilogrammes; auditor 1851, in four manufac- 
tories, from 150,000 to 170,000 kk'ograinmes ; the price 
of the 'diner sorts having fallen during the same period 
from 9 to 5'ftOHVaucs per kilogramme. One of the latest 
improvements in the manufacture i t the preparation, by 
Messrs. Zubcr and others, of a green ultramarine , of ex- 
cellent quality, tor printing upon cotton and paper, and 
which has tlic aclvAutagc over arsenical greens of being 
neither poisonous ror alterable by alkalies. 

«■ 

Alum and Copperas. * 

The manufacture of alum and copperas from the | 
pyritous schists of the coal formation is as ancient in 
England as the feign of Elizabeth, and stir, maintains its 
ground in competition with sever?. 1 new and successful 
recesses for both of these salts. It was represented by 
lessrs. Mokukky and Co. (Cl. I., 17, p. 18b), of the 
Whitby alum district, aiul by the Huulet and Cam phi k 
Alum Company (13, pp. 188, 18b), "ith Messrs. John 
Wilson and Son ((i, *p, 185), from the neighbourhood 
*)f Glasgow. It is underwood that the processes of these 
eminent manufacturers Ikiac not been stationary, but have 1 
received improvements of late years, by which the pro- ■ 
duce from the schist is considerably increased. The I 
residuaiy mother-liquor is made a source of sulphale of j 
magnesia, which was exhibited hy M ssrs. Moberlv. This 
liquor is purified from sails of iron and ether mcluls by ! 
means of caustic magnesia, Obtained by e^cining nny- ! 
nesiau limestone and washing tlie lime oqi of it, accord- i 
ing to the patent process of Dr. T. Richardson, of* New- | 
castle. | 

Efccel&nt alum was exhibited by Mr. KpkSW:, of Pen- \ 
die ton (7, p. 4 185), prepared by the direel application of. 
sulphuric acid to the aluininov shale of the coal forma- 
tion, with the addition afterwards of sulphatl* of am- ! 
-t’ania; and also sulphate of iron, pro] tared by combi uiug j 
sulphuric acid directly with the residuary oxide of Fron j 
of burnt, pyrites. Sulphate of ulumiiia itsdf r.lso lias j 
become a considerable manufacture, under the name of j 
“ concentrated alum/' and was exhibited by Messrs. j 
Pattinson, of Newcastle (18, p. J 8b), \Uio originated j 
the manufacture. I 

* T j 

* " White Lead. - | 

• I 

Several producers of white lead, manufactured by the J 
old processes, arc distinguished among the awards of 
this Jury, particularly T. Leflore and Co , of France i 
(580,* p. 1205), Huron V. 1\ vox Heuuert, of Austria ! 
(32, p 1008), and Hischof and Rhodium, itf Prussia i 
(Cl. I., 312, p. KjfiP). The product, of Strati Non and 1 
Co., Netherlands (3, p. 1142), is also honourably men- 1 
turned. Other salts of lead which have been propped to I 
replace the carbonate, sneli as the sulphate of lead with \ 
excess of oxide, although equal in whiteness ami opacity, 
lm vu generally been found comparatively delricnt in some 
other property when brought info us. * Such t.ibtfitutus 
have proved over-sensitive to shilphmvi led hydrogen, ami 
tarnish more rapidly than white lead in similar yireum- ; 
stances ; or, their excess of oxide appro \s to combine w ith ,i 
the oleic acid and produce a paint whi h is streaky under 1 
the brush', or doe$ not 44 flat,” well, and the remarkably j 
small, proportion of oil necowmy to liquify the carbonate ! 
of leaa (a gallon of oil to the hundred \i eight, of white 
lead* is apt to be exerv^hid A new substitute, however, ! 
exhibited by Mr. H. Lee PatunjSon, n member of the 
jChdmical Jury, appeared highly' deserving of lonuneftd- i 
at ion. from dhe* originality of tbb process, Namely, the i 
■ c.ricfthridc uf\Uttd y eonshtojg of shigle equivalents ot 1 
di&tfde and oxide oi load. "This salt, is prepared by j 
decomposing na^iv* g£en& \fy 1j[ic Bytfrocliioric acid, j 
. 'phich is projluc^d in ^jbat excess itf the’ manufacture of 
■Tv sodaytiwolving the chloride of lead rims fottned in boiling j 
wai^r. and mixing i<sf solution witii the projKT # quaulity [ 


of. lime-water to ^convert one-half of the# chloride into 

The following statements represent the preseniconditiou 
of the white lead manufacture rin France :^*The menu- ■ 
Victories are principally conceiitnSted in th'e neighbour- 
hopd of Lille, where •seven exisff having an average total 
annual production of 4,550,(®0 kilogrammes. 4 In the 
rest of France there are only^three other considerable 
works, two at Boris and one aWfonrs, making together 
about 1,600,000 kilogranfmes. TBFVorks "at Marseilles 
and Strasburg arc small, them united production being 
about 300,000 kilogrammes. Ileuce the whole annua) 
French production of white lead is 6*450,000 kilogrammes. 
White lead was worth 100 francs the hundred kilo- 
grammes in 1825, the? price of lead being then 65 francs. 
At present v^hite lead in France is only worth 65 francs, 
with lead at. 50 francs. There is a duty in that country 
upon the metal if 5*50 francs. 

Zinc-wiiite. 

The introduction of oxide of zinc, as a white paint, in 
the place of a salt of lead, is one of the most remarkable 
events in llie recent history of the cnemical arts. This 
application, first successfully made in France, is rapidly 
extending on the Continent, ami also in England. An 
oxide of zinc of great whiteness ajul opacity is obtained 
by the combustion of the metal in air. This oxide, 
mixed with 15 or 16 per cent, of its weight of linseed oil, 
previously heated with a small quantity of peroxide of 
magnesia", gives a paste which covers well, and has the 
advantage of not lading blackened by sulphureous exha- 
lations. The oxide of zinc of some of the exhibitors has 
been prepared by burning the metal, us it is first evolved 
from its ore in* the reduction process, an arrangement 
which must diiuiunfo considerably the cost of production. 

(lAItANClNE. 4 

A considerable portion of the madder roots, instead of 
being grtmnd and exported in thai form, as heretofore, is 
now exposed, after beiii}* moistened with dilute sulphuric 
acid, to a boiling heat by means of steam, by which the 
colouring matter is considerably altered and improved in 
quality tor some dyeing processes, Awhile the quantity 
rendered sdmble in water is greatly inert used. Tbe 
madder so prepared is Known as garaucine, and forms an 
important branch of manufacture in the south' of France, 
which was well illustrated by a collection of specimens 
supplied by the Chamber of Commerce of Avignon (1041), 
ii. 1229). TV silent madder, after being used in dyeing, 
is now also converted by Mr. H. Steiner, of Accrington, 
into a garaucine (termed gurancntur by the French) by 
steaming it with sulphuric acid in the same manner as the 
fresh madder, and thus a considerable quantity of colour- 
ing matter is recovered and made available which was 
formerly thrown away in the spent madder, lloth 
varieties of garaucine give a more soarletty red than the 
unprepared madder, aud also good chocolate and black, 
without soiling the white ground, but are not so well 
fitted, particularly the ciiraucine of spent madders, for 
dyeingspurples, lilacs^ and pinks. 

4 Liquid Products from tiie Distillation of Coal 

^ i and Peat. 

The condensable product^ from the distillation of coal 
iittd other bituminous substances are becoming every day 
more important;- from their various* applications. The 
solid portions of the gas-tar arc mixed with gravel, sand, 

• and lime, and made use of for laying the floors of cellars, 
footpaths, &c. In causewaying’ the streets of Man- 
chester, 1 -the small granite blocks art placed upon a good bed 
of • 'increte, about, three-quarte*? of on inch apart, and a 
space filled up by pitch to within half an inch of the top. 
The crude oil, distilled tVmn the pitch, is employed to a 
gn at extent for impregnating wooden piles to be driven 
under water, which are thus protected from decay, and 
from the ravages of inarihe insects. A great portion of 
the tar is distilled to obtain naphtha; which is used with 
oil of turpentine as a solvent of caoutchouc^ The volatile 
naphtha from cmjmd coal is the jaost Suitable for ibis 
purpose, find also .for naphlhalbring coal gw. Coal 
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naphtha is a^o used for external lighting, the Vorking 
sheds and yards of some manufactorfes being thus bril- 
liantly illuminate^* The naphtha is then burnt in the 
lamp invented by Mr Beale, m which the ignition is pro- 
moted by a jet of aifaansmitted from the fan-blower or 
other blowing-machine^ s # 

The* volatile alkali omthe ammouiacal liquor is now 
generally saturated witMulphuric acid and crystallised, 
the process being beyg effected by distilling over the 
volatile sales of aififnonia, and condensing in sulphuric 
acid. All the carbonate ^oines over in the first fourth of 
the liquid distilled; lime is then introduced into the still, 
to disengage the small remaining portion of ammonia 
ombined with fixed acids, and the distillation completed. 
The sulphate of ammonia, whiehf is thus produced for 
from 1*21. to 14 L per ton, is used in almu-ipaking and in 
agriculture, or converted into sal-ammoniac aiul the car- 
bonate of ammonia. The maimthctu*; of annuoniocul 


F. Banraiit and Soxn,#f Swansea (49, p, 193’, exhi- 
bited copperas, manufactured by then/ in tJiat locality. 

James Benjamin Babnes (4.5, p. 192] had the Prize * 
Medal accorded to him valerianic acid, produced by, 
the oxidation of fusel oil by means of chromic acid ; 
exhibited, together with a series of the valerianates of the 
alkaline, earthy, metallic, and orgauiq,bases, of singular 
extent and completeness. * 

James Bans, of Hatton Garden (95, p. 197), exhibited 
specimens of the concentrated medicinal infusions and 
decoctions vfliicli he prepares, and which are a much 
esteemed iu the trade. 

Wenzel Batka, of Prague (9, p. 1007), exhibited, in 
addition to his chemical glass apparatus, specimens of 
tungstic acid, oxide of uranium* andpf tlie rarer metallic 
oxides, together with selenium in gueat quantity ; for 
•which collection of chemicals the Prize Medal was 
awarded. * • • 


salts was well illustrated by Mr. F. C. Hills, of Deptford \ (ikoiwe Bell and Co. (33, p. 194) exhibited Tnincral 
(23, p. 190), and other exhibitors, both of the United j paints, compounded so as to dry quickly under water, and 
Kingdom and Foreign States. • j to remain at raehod to metals exposed UP extreme heat. 


niched to metals exposed tig extreme heat. 


# The Chemical Jury likewise extended its commenda- j Isaac Lowtiiian Bell, of Washington Chemical 
tion to all the exhibitors of the products of the distillation i Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ( 12, p. 488), exhibited spe- 
of p£at f although -properly belonging to Class T. Prize ! ei mens of Pa ttinson’s patent ox ichloride of lead, with iUus- 
Medals were also awarded to A. Wiseman and Co., of j trations of its use in oil-painting. 

Prussia (334, p. 1010), for the products of distilled schist ; | • John Bell Hi*d Co. (113, p. 199', ofVhieh firm Mr. 
to A, Moueau, of France (1391, p. 1241), for a series of ; J. Bell, Juror of ('la^s II., is a partner, exhibited several 
products of distilled bitumen; audio J. Vorxu, of ! pharmaceutical products carefully prepared by them, 
Manchester (7 b, p. 187), for paraffin and oils nlutuined ! including cod-liver oil, the stearine from that oil, simple 


product* of distilled bitumen; and to J. Vorxu, of 

Manchester (7 b, p, 187), for paraffin and oils nlutuined F r __ 

from coal. • • J and compound extracts of sarsaparilla, oil of lavender, 

The process last referred to is one of great importance, j benzoate of ammonia, iodide of iron, extract and tincture 
which has only been fully developed since the Jury made ' of Indian hemp, juice of taraxicum, &c. 
its awards. By distilling the camicl coal of Boghead, j * Pietro Bjuaulia, of Venice (34, p. ](H;8\ obtained 
near Bathgate, in Scotland, %t llie lowest red heat, Mr. i Honourable Mention for .hit. while lead, litharge, and 
Young is said to obtain a quantity «>f oil, amounting to j vifi-digris. • 

about 20 per cent, of the weight of the coal. Thi> oil, after • Hihtitof a*d lfnonirs, of Bonn (312, p. 1038), had the 
rectifying off a small portion of its more volatile part, is ! Prize Medal awarded to them for their white lead, which 
exceedingly well adapted for lubricating mm-hiuery. U i wa** vcnm^uhle fur its density and great opacity, 
docs not. oxidate in air, and it* equal to the hestespe* in oil ' Professor S. Blki:khoi>k, of Delft, ar.d Y. F.ntiiovex, 
for the purpdte stated, being awich solution of para* n in o4 the Hague ( 1, p. 1-1*2), had the Prize Modal awarded to 
more volatile oils. It is difficult to estimate the ado, them fyr their cxeelleffl^white paints manufactured from 
vantage, in a variety of points of view, of so valuable a oxide of /sue. They exhibited also a yellow chromate of 
discovery. zjnc, chloruh' of /mo* and a pigment which was named 


Such were the principal novelties in the chemical de- 
partinenfcof the Exhibition. But tin re is reason to Indicvc 
lliafr many substances besides those already described 
were the results of improved processes, peculiar to their 
respective manufacturers, although no claim was made 
upon that, ground. The full merit many of the Ex- 
hibitors, particularism tlie pharmaceutical division, cun 
Ihus be only very imperfectly estimated. The remaining 
references to points of interest will he given under tlie 
names of tbe Exhibitors. 

The following enumeration of the principal Exhibitors 
in Class II. contains, with a notice of iheir contributions, 
a statement of all the awards both of the Prize Medal 
and of tlie distinction of Honourable Mtutiou which were 
made by the Jury. 


valuable a oxide of /sue. They exhibited also a yellow chromate of 
; zjge, chloruh* of /.ino* and a pigment which was named 
: green oxide of zinc. 

emical do- ; T.. •Bij-huthki', of Bonn (313, p. 1008), obtafned 

l to believe I hmouruftc Mention for good potash-alum. The Khenish 
described alum is obtained by burning together a highly perilous 
ir to their ' lignite awrelay , which y ield the potash aw well as the 
was made other constituents of*the Kilt.. # •* 

»f flie Ex- Prt vnr.i.L, Si*i:xrr:, and Co. (48, p. 192^ had the Prize 
vision, can l# Mcckil awarded to them for their pointers' colours, of 
remaining which they exhibited a most ex ten she and beautiful 
under tlie ! collection. 

| A. l!o, of Turin (19, p. I3i.‘3\ exhibited a very $elcct 
Exhibitors collection of lakes and minernl colours, 
tribulioi.s. ! Bottvjp (Widow j and* J asmibe, of Choisy-le-TJoi, Seine 
•ize Medal : (11)92, p. 1231';, had the Prize Medal awarded 1o them for 
rhieh were j tlfl* acid obtained from the distillation of wood, and its salts, 
i wbkh they exhibited. Their glacial acetic acid remains 
.obtained j solid at 30 fahv# This collection included the oils from 


made by tlie Jury. T wlimli they exhibited. Tlieir glacial acetic acid remains 

Alhani Broth eus, of Tufin« (7, p. 1302). obtained solid at 30 Fahv* This collection iucimled the oils from 
Honourable Mention for a collection of chcmicaT pmil nets noth wood und coal-jar, in a colouykss state; finely- 
of good quality, .including the inintyal acids, uiiraU' of cry stallffioj) tartrate of antimony, and several other metallic 
baryta, gelatine, and soda-soap. • 4 sail* • 

r AntMklmk, of Audeliu (Aiwie) (1541, p. W50\ J, Bovj ii;an. of Chanfbery, Sardinia { 12, p. 1303\ had 
obtained Honourable Mention for alum manufacture^ by the Prize Methfl aecorded to him for ergotine. This ex- 
1U n’ tr a * • # tract *of tne Suad* coninUtm appears to he judiciously 

I . H Aubeboibb, of Clermont Ferrand ( 754, p. 1 2 1 fiT, prepai*q|l accord :ng to tlie prescription of the exhibitor, 
exhibited French opium, prepared by a method ol inuisiqp Box/, t411.fi Son. of Bbblingeu, Wurtf uiburg *2, p. 1114), 
invented by himself; and also the syrup of lettuce. exhibited good iodide ok p<ftasH»im, and creosote from 

"• Augushin, of Halberstaat (823* p. in95)f j tat*. # * • 

obtained Ilonourable Mention for the good quality of fiiis j Boss, of Warsaw, Pohtnd, exhibited alum which merits 
acetqte oflesgL ^ m . commendatif 11. • . 9 • 

Jambs B. Austin, of Banbury (114, p. 199), exhibited j • The Chemical Manufactory of the PoitxvPij,jj:k 
decoctions and infusions of uicdicinul substances^ pre- j Mjninci Company (373, p. 1195\ undoc tbe direction of 
narsa bv hiiw . _ t. 1 1 *1... n . . • . . 


pared by him. 


- T ~ n - • M. jH'hattenniatm, had the Prize Medal awarded to it for 

A la op Commerce of APicnon fi049 t p. fine specimens of alum, pnissiate of potosli, aif& # alue. 
* 1 r Friae Medal acceded to it for garancine ; Sulphate T>f ft’ort was ui^> exhibited.* 

^bich madder is prepared, and wli^ih J. Bow so, of UunsLet, lA*eds (42,%. 19 1\ exhibhed 
1!^ ,n south of France, w*henf > carbonate id soda* pure and neutral in cdfiipositum, and 

madder » qulUvatod. , . •thereby particularly adapted lor scouring wool orVfcellcn 
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goods, as it remove| grease without injuring the animal 
fibre. % * 

• T. Bramwell and Co., of Heworth Chemical Works, 
Kewcastle-upon-Tvne (27, p. §90), had the Prize Medal 
accorded to them for prussiute of potash ; of which salt 
they are amongst the oldest producers iu England. 

E. Brasseur, oft Belgium ^42, p. 1153), received Ho- 
nourable.Meution for his white lead* 

Brass bur and Co., of Nippes near Cologne (314, p. 
1068), contribu&d specimens of white lea<£ remarkably 
white and dense. • 

O. J. Braun, of Prague (21, p. 1080), obtained Ho- 
nourable Mention for Ms prussiate of potash and staunate 
of soda. • * 

* William Authuep BreaAey, of Douglas, Isle of Man 
(80, p. 196), exhibited A refined oil, which «is recoin- 1 
mended for watches and fine machinery, from having no 
chemical action on mefols, and not being thickened by cold. 

— BaKMitiEnfof Kirchheim, contributed a great dis- 
play of ultramarine from Germany. • 

A. Bm&he, of Paris (438, p. 1199k obtained Honour- 
able Mention for *liis arsenical preparations, including 
arsenic acid, and aery fine Brunswick green. 

F. X. Buosche, of Prague (20, p. 1108), exhibited a fine 

collection of chemicals, including succinic acid and the 
oxides of chromium and uranium, for which the Prize 
fifcdal was awarded. • * 

. Buonkll, of Frankfort, exliil>ited a colourless oil from 
gns-tgr, chief!) benzole. 

— Brown and Co., of London (7o, p. 187), had the 
Prize Medal awarded to them lor their salts of ammonia ‘ 
obtained in the purification of /mul-gas by Mr. CrnH'ti 
processes. * t 

Frederick Brown ( 07, p. 198) had the Fri/a 1 Medal ac- 
corded to him for oxide 1 of zinc colours, which he has 
contributed much to introduce into u^e in 'this country. 
The oxide of zinc is substituted for carbonate of lead, to 
give body f to various paints (browns, jedlows, A*ds, blues, 
and greens). * 

Alexander Brusgitin, ofKosyJsK, Russia (29, p. 19';#), 
received Honourable Mention for tlie excellent pruKsiate of 
potash which he exhibited. 

W. Buchner, of Pfuncstadt near Darmstadt ( 1 , p. 1 1 25), 
had the Prize Medal awarded to liim fin* ultraviarpie, of 
which he exhibited the greatest variety. v 

The Trustees ok the late J. Buckley, of Manches- 
ter (4, p. 185 ), exhibited sulphate of iron, wJlfcli obtained 
Honourable (lention for its purity and superior quality. 4 

Edward Bit-:, lock and Co., of Cal way (37, p. 191 ), 
exhibited various preparations from sea-weed, including 
salts of potash and soda, rough and finely-crystallized 
iodine, iodides of potassium, lead, and mercury. 

John Lloyd Bullock (34, p. 191) hud the Prize Medal 
accorded to him for a beautiful collection of the rarer 
chemical substances, .displayed iu considerable quantities 
And of good quality; especially creatine, to the Extent of 
several ounces, creatinine, caffeine, allentoiu, uric a<*d, 
hippuric arid, and urea. , 

Stephen John Burt (85, p. 196) had the Prize Kftidal 
accorded to him for his beautifully -ci^stallized canilm- 
nidin, the blistering principle of cftntliaridcs, asmbtiiincd 
by sortition or sublimation, auft "n combination with the 
bases potash, soda, and oxide ofjead. • • 

Charles Button (3, p. 185) exhibit^ a Remarkably 
varied collection of salts and acids, chiefly for .the use of 
scientific chemists. The collection inc’udefl potass-, 
soda*, amiqpnia-, and ehronie-alum, fine f yjysfollized; 

S ure iodine, bromine, Ac* whiclf received Honourable 
lentioft. * • * • 

F. Galloud, 8f Annecy, bemUnb (11, pp. 1 §02-03), 
obtained Honourable Mwition for excellent phloridzin. 
lie exhibited alfo santonin and morphine. t 

<Cavpellkmans. Deby, and CD , ofJJrussels(37, p. 1 1 52), 
bad tho Prize Modal awarded to them for a large collfec- 
ineluding pinh nh, generally of superior 

Francois Ck 1 :kvh# of Paris *(793, p. 1218), 

* exhibited specimens of d ed and milled wool, flocks, and 
|Mfte|p§lours for papci'UimlJn^K, M whicn the Prize" 
Wmm was awarded, • • * 


best table salt, with several other specimen*. The salt- 
mines and springs in Cheshire ifre worked to a greater 
extent than any others in Europe^vheir annual produc- 
tion^ ‘being upwards of 600,000 tojp. . , 

G, Clifford (26, p. 190) obtamed Honourable Mention 
for his successful efforts in restoring deeds, writings, books, 
maps, engravings, &c., whifh h&vSfiggn injured by fire. 
The’ process was not communicated to the Jury, bnt spe- 
cimens of engraved documents afid leaves of books were 
exhibited, wkh one-half of them restored without separa- 
tion from the injured portion. The unrestored portion 
was hard, homy, and brittle ; the restored portion clean 
and flexible. 

Edward C<9bbold (Cl. 1. 228, p. 143) obtained Ho- 
nourable Mention from various products derived from peat. 

E. E. CoumiTS, “f Oranienburg, Prussia (12, p. 1048), 
had the Prize Medal accorded to him for bis prussiate of 
potash. This is one of the largest manufactories of that 
salt, in tue north of Europe. The annual production is 
about 1 50 tons. e 

Coignet and Son, of Lyons (1153, p. 1233), obtained 
Honourable Mention tor phosphorus of superior quality, 
with prussiate of potash and glue, which they exhibited. 

M. A. C. Collas, of Paris (801, p.d219), obtained Ho- 
nourable Mention for the products of coal tar. 

ItoiysHT Nei-on Collins (lfl9, p. 198) exhibited the 
disinfectin^powder* prepared by him. This powder con- 
sists of a mixture of chloride of lime and stdpliate of 
alumina, and is highly efficacious in many circumstances^; 
but must not be brought, either dissolved in water or dry, 
into contact, with metals: 

Mile. Anna Colville, of Paris (802, p. 1219), exhibited 
a complete set of highly- valued colours for painting oil 
porcelain, for which the Prize Medal, was awarded. 

W. Conrad, of Paris (1156, p. 1233), had the Prize 
Medal awarded to him foi* the general excellence of his 
chemical products, which included purified jodinc, iodide 
of potassium, and refined qomphor. 

1 Thomas Ainsley Cook, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (15, 
p. 189), received Honourable Mention for one of the finest 
specimens eff crystallized carbonate of soda exhibited (ma- 
nufac tureil by the Walker Alkali Compalty). # 

William Copnkv (118, p. 199) obtained Honourable 
Mention for a collection of jemarknble fine single crystals 
of chrome alum, sulphate of magnesia, sulphate of copper, 
and sevei ul other salts. 

John (Wpock* of Bridport (65, p. 194), exhibited a 
chemical lieuid lor imparting the colour of mahogany 
and rose-wood to common woods. • 
t. <t. CoiiRiDi, of Tuscany (33, p. 1293), had the Prize 
Medal accorded to him for sulphate of quinine and well- 
crystallized santonin, in large quantity, exhibited by him. 

Coitlhon, Jukes, and Co. (72, p. 195) exhibited mineral 
sul>stanecs used in the manufacture of paints. 

Cournekie andGo., of Cherbourg, France (462, p.1200), 
bad the Prize MeThil awarded to them for their chemical 
products derived from kelp, particularly iodine, which, it 
is said, ttaey obtained flfiiely crystallized by a single sub- 
limation ; iodide of potassium, chloride of potassium, 
sul {finite of potash, <kc. t 

—ICouutial, of Crenelle, near Paris (807, p. 1219), had 
the Brize Medal awarded to Jiim for nig^ assortment of, 
ufttfimurincs, which fully maintain, by their superior 
qyality, the high reputation of the Freflch manufacture. 

J. Curtius, of Duvsburg, Prussia (458,p. 1276), was 
rfhcttf the exhibitors* of ultramarine distinguished by a 
^’rize Medal. 

Dauptain, Gorton, and Co. (til, p. 194), exhibitors 
of ultra ri&rinc, had the Prize fcftdal accorded to them * 
for tin* beautiful sample? of their manufacture. 

John Thibtlewood Davenport (111, p. 198) had the 
Priz<*Medgl accorded to him for a pharmaceutical col- 
lection, t wlSch chiefly distinguished by the brilliant 
lamella* in which several of the metallic salts were exhi- * 
bited. The sulphate of* quinine and* hydrochlorate of* 
jufirphia were in beautiful crystal?, , , 

John Davies, of Manchester (70t p. 195), exhibited 
preserved size, dear add strong, suitable for any 


• * 
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Daw, Ma«kMurdo, a»<^Co,(62, jh 194), received the 
Prise Medal for the pharmaceutical products manufactured 
by them, includmAcarbonate of ammonia, calomel, cor- 
rosive sublimate ; before, citric, gallic, and oxalic acids ; 
acetate of rinc,uitrateW«lver, chloride of Irttrium, nitrate 
of baryta, tartar-emetic^hf which the crystals wen* parti- 1 
cularly Hue ; sulphate ousoda, nitrate of ammonia, ace- 
tate of. lead, sulphate o Jf mercury, red oxide of mercury, 
glycerine, %nd pypurixithitt. # The specimens were all ' 
remarkably good. 

DfjjhauUt Brothers, df Courtrai, Belgium (39, p. 1 1 53), 
exhibited white lead of excellent quality. • 

Dk Cxvaillon, of Paris (109, p. 1170), obtained a Prise 
Medal, for salt of ammonia, prepared in the purification of 
coalrgas. 

^ V. Dkmonoct, of France (1180, p. 1234), Exhibited rec- 
tified products of the distillation of bitununous shule, a che- 
mical manufacture which has attained more success in 
France than in England, probably ow ing to the shales of 
the former country being less contaminated withjsulphur 
than those of the latter. An Honourable Mention was 
awarded to the exhibitor. 

W\ Dkntith and Co., of Manchester (8, p. 187), bad the 
Prise Medal awarded to them for the products of their 
manufacture, by which the Exhibition was embellished ; 
beautiful and colossal specimens of chromate and bichro- 
mate of potush, ferroeyauido of potassium, alum from the 


rich and elegant display Of alkaline mid earthy salts, ac- 
companied by pure mineral taidfi; the sumhuric acid 
being manufactured in a peculiar manner. Ammoniacul ■ 
salts are also prepared fronPurme for manuring purposes.* 
Society i>» Florevfk, of Flondfe, near Namur, Bel- 
gium (38, p. 1152), obtained Honourable Mention for a 
good collection of the ordinary chemical products manu- 
factured by them. • 

John P. Fowler (55, p. 193) obtained Honourable 
Mention for {Jie pure lienzpie acid mairafi&tured by him. 

Fox and Barrington, of Manchester (44, p. 19*1), ob- 
tained Honourable Mention for a series of the larger che- 
micals, of which they are manufacturers ; including 
common salt, sulphur, salt-cake (sulphate of soda*, barilla 
or black-ash,' soda-ash iu illustfatiou ef the soda process ; * 
bleaching powder, nitrate of lead* tine A*ystals of chlorate* 
of potash, bisulphatc* of soda, protochloride of tin, sulphate 
and nitrate of copper, the tw% prusfiate* of potas#, with 
white, mottled, and yellow soda-soaps. • 

H. (iadkmssn, of Schweinfnrt, Bavaria (12, p. 1099), ■ 
is one of the German exhibitors of ultramarine to whom 
the Prize Medal was awarded. • 

Gautier- Bouchard, of Paris (1245> 1237), obtained 
Honourable Mention for various colours manufactured 
by him. 

Godfrey and Cook (92, p. 19k) bad tlio Prize* Medal 
accorded to them for their pharmaceutical products ; among 

hineal, and car-. 


exbi- 


,%Whitby shale, nitrate of "lead, line green oxide of .ehro- j which their carmine and lake from cochineal, am 
mitmn, and oxide of zinc. * • # bonate of aninioniu, were most remarkable. 

' David Dick and Co., of Burgh Chemical Works, Car- 1 . Septimus 11. Godson, of Tenbury (50, p. 193), 

Mlisle (7 D, p. 187), exhibited copperas nanufiictured by bited the mineral waters of that locality, with th# bromine 
Spence’s patent process. * S as»d salts extracted fromJJiein. 

Diesel and Co., of Saalfeld (8:!4, p. 1095\ contributed i T. Greenish (124, p. 199) cxbiluted a soluble super- 
superior oil and water colours for planters. I phosphate ojiron recently introduced into medical practice. 

Dinnefohd and Co. (51, p. 193; exhibited magnesium 1 W. Chunk jun., of Berlin (43, p. 1050), exhibited 
salts und their fluid magnesia (a solution of carbonate of , prepared cob" i s attaining the lqprdant by which wool 
magnesia in carbonic acid water). i can be dved iu one operations without boiling. The 

DixoN, Son, and Co., of Newton Heath, \fymch ester , process wuf illustrated by samples of well-dved-wool. 

(126, p. 199), (exhibited spccimqps of matches made with j J. B. Cui met, of Lyons ( 1620, ,p. 12561, hall the Council 
Schrottcr’s amorphous phosphoais, which are said to w* as^ Modal awarded to him aa^lic original discoverer of artificial 
easily and cheaply made as the common mutches. « ultnmufl-iiie in 1828^and as being still one of the most 

George Dickson and Co., of Edinburgh (79, p. 106,, ‘ successful miyiufacturers of that substance. * 

exhibited tgicciiuens of cod-livcr, skate-livcr^iufi ling-1 i ur j Gunkbeug, of Stetnu, exhibited white lead of good 

oil manufnctnretf by them. ! coluuit • 

— Duqpe, of Osnabrnek, exhibited mineral colours. 1 (iirriiKh. and Co., of Dusseldorf (459, p. 1077), exhi- 
Droitin and Brossier, of • Labriche, near St. Denis j hited pure fenwyanide of potassium. 

(169, p. 1081), had the Prize Medal awarded to them for I HAiiNELLfond Ellis, of Manchester (10, j>. 187), had 
the peculiar excellence of their qplours for the use of calico- • t ne Prize Medal accosted to them fora good^ollection of 
printers. ## % ' metallic salts, chiefly for the use of calico-printers ; parti- 

William L. Ditncan, of Sydenham, Kent \ fi 6, p. 195), I cularly the oxide, nitrate, and sulphate of copper, the 
exhibited cotton waile before and after being used in j fixities aud most common salts of lead and tin, sulphate 
cleansing machinery, to illustrate his process of restoring j and hydroehlorate of ammonia from gas liquor, and the 
that substance, j preparations of archil. The metals, named with tlieir 

Duncan, Flockiiart, and Co., of Edinburgh ( 104, p. | ores, and the commercial varieties of sulphur, were also 
198), exhibited a specimen of chloroform, muimfuetuml by ! well illustrated. • • 

them, which appeared to possess a high degree of purity. ■ Jo^iaA Hall, of Queonborortgh, in the I&le of Shcppey 
C. A. Dubois, of Hirschberg (Cl. I. IZol., I04H), ol»- I (4<*p. 191 ), exhibited copperas crystalllked in a gi-anulated 
tained Honourable Mention for a tine specimen of cinnabar, jiform, convenient for dry mixing. It is prepared from the 
intended for sealing-wax. * j river pyrites, of which about eight tons arc consumed 

L. Dijfoitr, of Genoa (13, p. 131ft), had the Prtte Medal . wtekly. 

' elixir o(W 



tion for beautiful samples of smalts, accompanied by ofter ! 
preparations of cobalt, and for ultramanuc. •• 

Ellam, Jones, and Co., of Derby (58, p. 193), obtained 
Honourable Mention for a considerable collection of mine- 
its manufactured by thqpi. \ 
v.p- 194) exhibited specimens f>f 


Samuel Kstcourt 
wagbing-hlne, \ A 

' F. J. Evans (5, p. 185) exhibited finely-crystallized 
naphthaline foam coal-tar. 

_Gk>boe Evans (C1. 1.227, p. 143) obtained Honourable 
. Mention, for his numerous peat products. # • 

FA^oETt <29, p. 190) exhibited plain and 
mmmmul sp^umns^ngmWI or flatting, said to tye 
'by a Mind ^naint fooe from noxious effluvia. 

J avel. near Paris 
I23fi)/had the Prize Medal awarded^ t<^jt for a 


ink for 
specimens. 

P. Hayes and Co., of Salford (75, p. 195), obtained 
Honourable Mention for various products manufactured 
{ from refta, including spirits for making varnish, cheap 
oils for iiftchinery and ^tramways, &c. # 

llEiitzr.N, Bttoi’iiEits, ofTetcliin, Austria (26, p. # 1008), 
liad theorize Medal awarded to them for their cudbear 
and archil. A fine assortment rtf red and^ violet extracts 
was exhibited. * * 

A. and W. Hemingway (24, p. I90)ha|j[ the Prise Medll 
accbrded tft tlrim for tlieir double salts of iftm, forric titr- ' 
tratA and citrates, and other pharmaceutical preparations, 
which are extremely w ell prepared. , 

Hen E if, of Idcjifonstdn, near Usterrode, exhibited 
white lead cjpnmendable Tor its colodr. • yt • 

" Baron Francis Paul von Heri^rt, of Klageufo^nnd 
\Volfslrirg, Carintbia (30, p. 1008), tfce distinguished «na- 
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miflM$urer, had the Prize Medal awaited to him for a 
collection of maphss of white lead of excellent quality. 

. 0 grust- I; von Hertjrrt, of Klagcufurt, Can nth i a 

f (32, p. I0 6X received Honourable Mention for his varieties 
of outage And bright red lead* and red and gold litharge. 

These eolourp possessed a brilliancy wbica was not ex- 
ceeded in any otbpr collection. 

O. Herrmann, of the OuSnical Manufactory (formeriy 
Royal) atShdncbeck (Cl. I. 683, p. 1088), had the Prize 
Medal accorded to him for an extensive collection of 
chemical preparations, which appeared in trcnml to lie 
remarkably good. In the number may be mentioned 
glacial phosphoric aci^of singular beauty, bromine, bisul- 
phide of carbon, pu^e carbouates of potash and soda, free 
from silica and chlorine,, for scientific chemists, pure 
gallic acid for use iu photography, &c. „ 

J. F. IIe vl and Co., of Charlottenlmrg, near Merlin 
(44, p. 1050), exhibit'd cojours for paper-hangings and 
paintidg ; besides acetic acid, acetate of soda and acetate 
of lead manufactured from pyroligneous acid, at a very 
low price. 1 

F. C. Hrixs, of Deptford (23, p.'lDO), bad the Prize 
Medal accorded to him for sal-ammoniac and carlioimte 
of ammonin, of which he is a well-known manufacturer. 

The former salt is prepared by the addition of muriatic 

acid tf> the amnion in^a I liquor of gas-works, and the | _ 

latter salt by the decomposition of sulphate of ammonia ! lion: the dried flowers ofcolchicum, digitalis, and malva, 
by means of carbonate of lime. Nitrate of potash j retain the brilliant, hues of thu> fresh flowers; the pow-^ 
was also exhibited, prepared by the decomposition of j der of coiiium is of a beautiful green colour. 


William Harry Jenkins (49, p. 122 s ) exhibited 
arsenical powders Attended tc? protect wodd, &c. # * 

F. Jobs*, of Wiirtemburg (4, p. 11W), one of the first 
great manufacturers of quinine, tfyttifed the Prize Medal 
for a case of that substance, whicj^ie exhibited. It was 
Mr. Jobst who established tb^mlentity of theine and 
caffeine. f * 

J. R. Johnson (60, p. 194) omined Honourable Men- 
tion for his extract of ‘‘ raunjeetJL This is a substitute 
for madder, furnished by the roots or another filant, ltuhia 
cordi folia, • 

W i lli a m J or eph Kane, of Dublin (53, p. 193), exhi- 
bited salt-cake (sulphate of soda), made iu brick furnaces, 
with complete condensation of the muriatic acid, in a 
concentrated state ; alsfo bleaching powder, made from the 
muriatic acid^o obtained. The manganese used by Mr. 
Kane is found in the Glaudorc Mines, Cork, and contains 
90 per cent, of th: pure binoxide. 

Thomas Keating (102, p. 197) exhibited the flowers 
of \\od Lira tjera anthelmntica , from Abyssinia (a celebrated 
remedy* for tape-worm), also Mutico, a new astringent 
and styptic, and other pharmaceutical substances, which 
obtained Honourable Mention. ® 

James Husky Kent, of Stanton, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds (00, p. 106-97), obtained the Prize Medal for bis 
dried pharmaceutical plants. Thisjs a beautiful eollee- 


tbe Chloride of potassium of kelp by means of nitrate 
of soda. 4( 

Hmscir and Brother, of Portugal (30, p. 1 307-08 1, 
exhibited a fair collection of acid£, salts, n» d other chemical 
products. 

Hiichcumann, of Warsaw, Poland (26, p. R167), repre- 
sented the chemical industry of that city Uy a colleetiou 
of salts. * f < * 

J. Hochiierger, of St. Prompt Mineral V\\rks, Kiilm, 
Bohemia r v lA p. 1007), exhibited alum and sulphate of 
iron of good quality. * 

Hopkin aiul Williams (41, flC'i y I ) were accorded the 
Prize Medal for an interesting collection of the rarer 
clfanicals used in medicine, particularly pVire aconitine, 
a series of valerianates, “ cardole,” an oily substance oh- i 
tained from the. pericarp of the cashew nut, spiel \o be a ! 
powerful vesicating agent ; bromoform, iodoform, met a- | 
gallic acid, pure tannin, and crystallized ehwmic acid. | 
Henry IIupwooo, of Richmond, Surrey (TOO, p. 19?), 


1 John Krixd, llurlet and Oampsie Alum Company, 

| Glasgow ( 13, p. 1 88-89), was awarded the Prize Medal 
his alum and prussiates of potash. All the salts werUP 
I remarkable for their beauty and purity. The crystals of 
I the red prussiato were noff coloured dark and rendered 
! impure by any admixture of insoluble cyanide of iron, 

I and were perhaps the finest in the English Department, 
j 'l lie alum w as prepared from the aliVin-shale of the Scotch 
I coal -field by the old proevss. 

! \Y i lluam Wai*dby Kixcj 1 84, p. 196) exhibited his effer- 

vescent citrate of magneaa. 

Kinzelrergeii and (V, of Prague (27. p. 1008), 
obtained Honourable Mention for a complete collection of 
the colours used by painters, 

KiiiMMELitaiN and Bhkdt, of Barmen, pRissia (457, 
p. 1076), exhibited a good series of chemical products <i ml c 
colours for dyers and calico-printers; among which was 
included red pnissiate of phtush. A curious circumstance 
lias been Stated respecting the prnssiates, namely, that red 


exhibited bitniljifully-pure sugar ol* Aiilk crystallized under | prussiate is sent from (hwinnny to England, while, the 
different circumstances. The crystals forpied at* lti»» ’ i jcllo\# pnissinte hs imported into Germany from England 
Fabr., in the dark, were particularly tine. • ' in considerable quantity. 9 

Horstmann, of ilorst, near Steals (Zol. i. 462, p. 1107), | Kithlmann, Brothers, chemical manufacturers, of 
exhibited exceedingly beautiful samples of smalts. j faille (555, p. 12t)5\ obtained the Prize Medal for an 

Howards and Kent, of Stratford (11, p. 187), bud the I interesting assortment of salts of the alkalis and earths, 
Prize Medal accorded^to them. Besides a highly-instnietive j in which, besides the usual articles of great consumption 
and complete collection oj the cinchona harks, wdiich ex- \ in a pure form, was included caustic baryta, which is 
ong scientific visitors, salts of <* prepared at a singularly low cost from the nitrate,- the 

nitrous fumes baing economised iu the sulphuric acid 
chamber. The baryta is employed to precipitate sugar 
from th^ juice of the U'cAroot, in Dubrunfauts new' pro- 
cess of purification. Also, artificial carbonate of baryta, 
prepared from the fulphate, which is first converted into 
suljthide of barium, and then exposed in a damp state to 
theliction of carbonic acid gas, obtained by the trouibus- 
tiop of coke. Professor F. *Kuhlmann has discovered 
dliat the hvdrosmphuric acid, set free in the operation 
referred to, can bo economically converted into sulphuric 
4 >cid, by transmitting a mixture of that gas and nir in 
sufficient quantity through nitric acid. Among the less 
“usual products arc sulphite of sodisand sulphite of lime, 

1 obtained thy exposing crystallized carbonate of soda, or 
hydrate of lime, to the fumes of burning sulphur. A 
liquid ammoniacal mixture for manure was also exhibited, 
whio^ is produced by conducting the non-condensable 
gases froifi the leaden chamber through channels kept 
moist fly the fimmoniacal* liquor of gas-works or by 
urine. • • ' » 

‘Dr. L. Kuntieim, of Berlin (13, p. 1049), was awarded 1 
the Price Medal for an elegant CollectAn of chgmic&l , 
products, chiefly of tlie class used in dyeing,— sti^h .jd, 


cited great interest among scientific visitors, salts of t! «• 
vegetable alkaloids were exhibited by this bouse, wntli 
camphor in every stage of preparation ; Borneo cnnq*hoi* * 
Iwirax, and horacic acid, tartaric acid, citric ncid, apd 
their suits; varicgis preparation^ of mercury of great 
*purity, with salts of antimony, silver, zinc, apef b'oii. A 
series of beautifully-crystallized salts of ])< tass, soda, and 
magnesia, completed this mugnfticetit collri non. 

C. Hum frey (78, p. 196) exhibited colours produced by 
tlie combination of fatty acids with metallic orirics. 

T. J. Husband, of Philadelphia (U. S. 49^ p. 1435), 
exhibited fiis calciqed majyicsia. •’ * » 

J, \\ r , and II. Hitskisson i F4l, p. 1 96) yere awarded the 
Prise Medal for* a beautiful collection of the pripcipal 
suits used in phaimacj, manufactured by them. It 
included Rocbe2)e salt, carbonate, bfcarironate, and phos- 
ifoatf of soda ; nitrate and bicarfionate of potash ; iodide %f 
potassiudi; ofi which some wry iflie crystals were ex- 
hibited, — with ;he iodides of o-ad and mercury, % and 
tartfHb and citric acids. 

C; Jageu, of p^ 10^3) \»xln?>ited an 

expeHeot spqcjmeu of safn."» wlK.innl »fe. 

CL Jixkivs (99, p, 1^) exhibited fcarch, gumsy 
w»A *riL the^taw. . ' t 
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crystals of su^ir of l^ud, nitrate of lead, acetate W litto, 
Btanaate of sodat cyanide oftpe ta— tom ? oxide of uranium 
and tungstic acid zriterge quantity. The latter substance 
. is exhibited by sevjtol manufacturers, probably with the 
view Of having it trielta a substitute for peroxide of tin, 
in Rome dyeing processed , 

C. A* Kurtz, of CoAhrook Works, Manchester (9, 
p. 197), had the Prize Medal accorded to him for new 
colouring matters and preparations for panting and dyeing 
cotton, wieif| s*dk, and wool. • 

Kutzkh and Leu her, Prague (24, p. 1008), obtained 
Honourable Mention for the ultramarine which they ex- 
hibited. Tliey also presented chrome-orange and chrome- 
yellow of fair quality. 

Count F. j>k Lakdeukl, of Tuscrfhy (05, 1 294), obtained 
the Council Medal for his high ly-succcssfu ^manufacture 
of boracio acid. 


1, Zeb, p. 1049% obtahml HcmotmUe Mentaow for to* 
cinnabar, of which due and dcup-coloured specimens were 
exhibited. 0 

Charles McCulloch (9g, p. 197) exhibited an in- # 
teres ting collection of English and American dried herbs 
and roots. # ' 

J. F, Macfaulan and Co., of Edinbqjpgh (107, p. 198), 
obtained the Prize Hedal. *Thcy exhibited a series of 
preparations, oil a large scale, illustrative of the manu- 
facture of the salts of morphine, gallic ami tannic acids, 
sulphate of bdwrine* front green-heart bark ; all excel- 
lent specimens. * t 

Majhf. and Co., of Strasburg (31J, p. 1192), obtained 
Honourable Mention for their viiiegag and other acetous 
products. They were, also,* eyhibitop of white lead, of » 
I good quality, and of purified alcohol from potatoes. 

! • l)r. L. C. Mauiiuahjit, o£ Bonn : 327, p. 1009;, exlii- 


Hknry Lamplouuu (71, p. 195) exhibited a variety of | bited several remarkably p^*e chemical products, in- 
pharnmeeuticDl preparations, together with residual salts j eluding chloroform, cyanide of potassiunt, bisulphide of 
from the destructive distillation of animal substances. I carbon, and concentrated acetic acid, for which Honour- 
William Lawrence (5U, p. 193) exhibited specimens | able Mention was accorded. 

of cod-liver oil manuiaetured by him. “ '* “ ,n 

Alfred Lea fl05, p. 198) exhibited “iuyrriiiue, M a 
preparation for medical use. 

F. M, C. I.ka i., of Portugal *'p. 13(18), exhibited a 
collection of metallic salts \ (15, 07, &e.t, remarkable for 

its number and variety. Other exhibitors, of the same — - . ■ - . , 

country, scut crude and purified cream of tartar - an ini- 1 Honourable Mention for his archil, and various other pre- 
portaut article of commerce in winegrowing countries ! parations from the lichens, and for lac -dyes, 
like Portugal. • • Matues and Wkuer, of Duisburg, in Prussia (V>4, 

Charles Lek ((it), j>. 195) exhibited a new black \ p: 1077), were awarded the Prize Medal for j^hemical 


Mrs. B. Mason (7* p. 195) exhibited Pooloo’s Chinese 
cement. 

Charles Mason and Son ( 22 , p. 190^ exhibited speei- 
ruens of blinking, of French and waterproof varnishes, 
linuiufactuml by them. 

John Marshall, of Leeds p. 194, 195), obtained 

11 . HI ....A Atla* mu>* 




Lg material for dyeing silk, imported by him. | products, chiefly intended for the use of bleachers 

The Lekuen Chemical Manufactory! near Dnm- j aftd papcr-nmimfaciurersfof which fine samples were | ex- 
theim (39, p. 1352), exhibited a well-crystallized sample • hibited, namely, hydrochloric aehl, •chloride of lime, 
of bichromate of potash, a salt which is produced then* J sulphite, and other salts of soda, including caustic soda, 
of excellent quality. May and Vakkr, of Battersea 04, p. 189), had the 

T. Levebviik uudCo., of Mmilins-LiUe i58(\ p. 1205\ ! Prize Medal aeeorddd to them for their acids, salts, me- 
vere awarded the Prize Medal# for their supenor white \ tallie and ^t her preparations used in pharmacy, all of 
lead. • ! which appeared to Ite of excellent quality. «Th&r refined 

— Lismvitft, sen., of KuTitesesur-ln-Fosse, Loi«v I ft- ! cuanphor was heautifuliv tiaus parent, 
rieure (581, p. 1*205), exliibitcdfttxide of zinc of superior*! Charges MlisnonnIWi, of Paris (910, p. 1224), had 
quality, for which lie received Honourable Mention. ' the Prize Medal aw aHled to him for chemical products of 
T. Lkifcjiild, of Upper Clapton ( 67 , p. 194^ exhibited ; superior quuKty, inekding extracts and solutions for 
specimens#!' dj for silk, manufactured b# him, dyeing wool in a single operation. 

-r Lkhoux, Vi try le Francois, Marne (*308, p. U91\ j "The MIlinciiythan Chemical Company, of Neath, 
the disease rer of “ salicine,” had the Prize Medal ae- ' South Wales (2, n. 185\ illustrated their manufacture of 

II. i • • , . , _ ... . .. .. n i i , 1 .. IM „1 -I •*!* ..J* .1 


corded to him in acknowledgment of the value of that \ acetate of lcjpl by a splendid exhibition of the crystalli- 
discovery. A large quant ity of- the substance, verv ; zation of that substance, which obtained •! Ionourable 
white ami fiuely crystallized, was exliihiied, with a sped- j Mention. 

....... A* +1... urllL.in- Uni. ...1.1 ..1. L«.l. ' I * ! M .... 


( Metier and Co., of Paris (925, p. 1!?24), exhibited 
0. Levkrxus, of ^Vermels-Kirchen, Prussia (875, p. i 91 re full) -prepared pharmaceutical extracts, obtained by 
1097), stood high as an exhibitor of ultramarine, and j steam, and a \ oriel y of medicinal substances, reduced to 
had the Prize Medal awarded to him for that substance.* | impalpable powder, lbr which the Prize Medal was 
G. Lindsay, of Sunderland (l|>, p. 189), obtained j awarded. 

Honourable Mention lbr sulphate of iron, of superior j Alfred Michel, of Puteux, near JParis (640, p, 1208), 
quality, manufactured from the iron pyrites of coal ! exhibited <he extracts of various dye-woods of superior 
mines, exposed to air and moisture, the excess of acid j quality, for which the Prize Medal wa^ awarded, 
being saturated by digesting the lixiwun upon waste , f. Miller ( l, Class XXX., p. 820) exhibited a coin- 

iron. Copperas, so manufactured, is sought for by dyers, : .V<d<fc& ssor l nM;Ut of artists* colours and materials, which 

it is said, on account of its- tupid oxidabilit^ in the ‘ received HonouraUle Mention, 

atmosphere. ** * | >V. M 


Linklat^r (82, p. 19(») exhibited cod-liver oil. 


ouerlky, of tjie Mulgrave AJum Works, near 
i Whitbv (17*, p. 189), wass awanled the Prize Medal for* 

1 . . . • ■ r in . 1 . . , 1 - .. J* . I a . J ! . . ■ __ 



awarded, by specimens of the rock-salt from Cheshire^ 
and cupreous pyritek from Cornwall, employed by him ; 


„ t j . v Son ( !()(>, 4 ). f98) exhibited a bqputiful 

the salt and ore mixed and ground; sulphate-ash, then collectugL for wffidf the Ihize Mislal was accorded, eon- 
B calcined product of tl# former, ’ containing sidphate T»f sisting chiefly of the rarer orgguie compounds; finely- 


roda, chlorides of silver and copper, oxides of’ tint and 
iron, «c, ; black ash, crude alkali, and carUmate of soda, 
prepared from the sulphate of soda; gulphate of copper, 
obtained by oxidising precipitated copper, and^reating it 
with sulphunc Mid j 'bleacldng powder, < •the clilAine of 
which was obtained by passing; a current of dried air 
-through a dose furnace, neatedexternally, in which the 
ore.and salt arfm 


. M^am bucAJS r of Cgnersdorf,. near Hi^chbcrg (8, 


awarded. • 
Moiijon 


crystallized sails of*mprphine, strychnine, cinchonine, 
ami pure aconitine ; also weratric, gallic, tannic, hippuriq, 
salictlic, mecqpic, pfrogallic, aud pyvonmeome acids; 
creogote, the furfuro! of Founts, furfurajnide, nitrate of 
furfurire, chloride of nickel, &c. m 9 

C. MostetI of Pujis (932, p. 9 l 224$, exhibited superior 
archil prepared foiwthe use of dyers anl calico-printers. 

• Sir JameP Murray, M.D., of Duwin^87, jl 19<»), 
exhibi tgd various fluid aud solid preparations of r 
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P/ofessor C. Mussini, of«Florence (37, p. 1294), ob- chemical product* The oiwstullizatioir u£ their tartaric 
tailed tlgnourabte Mention for colours, mixed with a and citric acids was truly' •magnificent and also their 
peculiar preparation, which prevents the action of the sun sulphate of copper. They likowiscn^xlubited a scries of 

• and the effects of moisturec The colours are used for interesting chemical and mctlHh*ical products, illus-' 

encaustic planting and painting in fresco., trating the different processes ojj^e.p*’ rating lead from its 

WiLLiA.BkNA.VLoa (35, p. 191) exhibited various var- ores, and its subsequent convention into white lead, 
nishes of copal, saandaracl^, and mastic, and also speci- Poohtman and Visskr, of* Schiedam, in Holland (2, 
mens of deal wood stained in imitation of different woods, p. 1142), one of the oldest houses in the white lead trade, 
without the usual sizing. obtained Honouitoble Mention for the supeyor quality of 

Nissbn, 1Ii£lary, and Parker (35, p. j91), exhibited the samples of tliat suhstonce which they exhibited, 
tinted paper, chemically prepared its the pulp, for print- M. Pound (108, p. 198) received Honourable Mention 
ing cheques upon. for the neat drug, “ Indian bael,” the fruit of the Bengal 

W. G. Nixky (1K1, p. 199) exhibited a specimen of quiuce, which he has introduced; and for other phar- 
cument. « , inaceutical preparations. 

K. Oebler, of HI ic Grand Duchy of llesse (8, p. 1126), Powers nud Wightman, of Philadelphia, United Slates 
received Honourable Mention for his products of gos-tar, (262, p. 14*2), had the Prize Medal accorded to them 
obtained by fractional distillation. The term “creosote,'" for a large and valuable collection of chemical suh- 
is applied rather inte’finihr'y, in Germany, to substances stances; nuiong^which appeared piperin, narcoliue, mor- 
which mav hrfve an equal medicinal value, hut differ con- pliiue, the valerianate of morphine, and a large quantity 
si dumbly in properties. The crystallized fcosole of tins of a substance said to be merri spermine, 
collection is hydrate of phenyl. JThe colourless oil ap- A. Prat and F. Agard, AixClJoucliesdu RhOne) (1682, 
pears from its odour to be chiefly benzole. p. 1257), exhibited (in illustration of^thc process of M. 

Charles Owen, of Edinburgh (83, p. 196), exhibited Halard for extracting potash from sea-water, for which 
specimens of pure cod -liver oil. the Council Medal was awarded) specimens of the 

Rodert Oxland, of Plymouth (225 and 485, Class, 1., various salts contained iu sea-water; chloride of sodium 
p. 143, 172), exhibit#] a variety of products derived in large crystals, obtained from spontaneous evaporation ; 
*i‘rom the distillation of feat iu cast-iron -retorts, which and the same in a granulated condition, for lahle use, by 
received Honourable Mention. The process invented by dissolving in a hot solution f >f chloride of magnesium, 
Mr # ()xland for the separation of tungstic acid from the and cooling. . * 

ores of tin, by the action of sulphide of sodium and for- The Rev. ,T. li Readk, of Stone Vicarage, Aylesbury 
mation t>f soluble tungstate of soda, iu a reverberatory (3a, p. 1S5), exhibited cyiuiiodide of iron, a new vaidaM 
furnace, also received the copimc.mlrtinn of tin 1 Jury, of soluble Prussian him*, and pure iodide of potassium. 
Specimens of sugar were likewise exhibited, reiined by Iu the composition of the former substance, iodine is 
means of acetate oi alumina*. t supposed to play the part of oxygen or cyanogen. 

S. Oyler (113, p. 199) obtained Honourable Mention Peeves and (7, Class XXX., p. 821) exhibited 
for excellent lint. f<jj* surgicul purposes, Inch he exhi- various water-colours, prepared with wag, and other pig- 
bited. * ments, which received Honourable "Mention. 

W. PARROTT (46, p. 192) exhibited illustrations, in Richardson linoTiiufis and Co, (19, p. 189) exhibited 
oil and watfir colour, of a new brown, derived from the speci metis of refined saltpetre, or nitrate, of potash, ol>- 
smut of com, discovered by hiijv/uud lecommeuded fK>ui ( taiued chiefly from tlie Xast Indies. The Bengal nitre, 
his experience of it as an artist. ? ' so refined, is a remarkably pure potass-salt. 

WiLLtAM Watson Pattixfon, of Gateshead, New- Professor Micheli. Kidolii, of Lucca (36, p, 129-0, 
castle-upon-Tyne (18, p. 189), 'in partnership with a had the iVhsc Medal accorded to him for his improve- 
Juror of this Class, exhibited large masses of .crystal- ments in the colours for encaustic painting; Vliich were 
lized alum, masses of the simple sulphate «f alumina, aceonipanied by paintings executed by him to short the 
known in commerce as “concentrated alum,” with a effects of the colours. % 9 

specimen of bicarbonate of soda, prepared by exposing E. Kilev (123, p. 199) exhibited hippuric acid* pre- 
crystals ofjtho carbonate to carbo^c acid gas. All wbre pared iu large quantity.. 

manufactured* nt the Telling Chemical Works. 4 W. ( Robertson, of BJnff (81, p. ]y6), exhibited cod- 

Otto Pauli, of Carlsruhe (328, Zo 1. l s p. 10i»s»), had liver oil, sjjid to Ife extracted by steam-heat, and rendered 
the Prize Medal awarded to him for his phosphorus m.d almost colourless without the nsi of charcoal, or any 
other chemical products. The substauces exhibited w ere />ther decolorizing agent; also skate-liver oil, mnim- 
chiefly derived from bones and animal matters, and in- factored in the same manner, which is preferred by 
eluded sal-ammoniac and the ferrocynnide of potassium, some to cod-liver oil for medicinal use. 
beautifully crystallized. The, last salt was remarkable Robertson and Co. (6, Class XXX., j>. 821) exhibited 
for its pale sulphur colour, an indication of vnliie, as it various colours for artists, which received Honourable 
arises from the entire absence of the red salt, which, in Mention. 

some dyeing processes, makes the colour appear dull by J. Rogers (jfto, Class I., p. 143) exhibited various 
forming the green cyanide of iron. The annual jfhnlue- products of peat, which yceived Honourable Mention, 
non of prussiate of potash, iu this \>ld and increasing «F. Kan a, of VVicslfhden, Nassau (7, p. 1132), was an 

• fstablishtiicnt, is about 80 tons;* of sal-ammoniac about exhibitor of ultramarine, distinguished by a Prize Medal. 

20 tdhs ; and of phosphorus bo ewt. • V-- Rogtjaz, of Mulheimon Ruhr (1 Zoll. 452, p. 1076), 

G. Peacock, of Southampton Docks ,73, p.*l'»3), ex- exhibited white oxide of zinc o jU good colour, produced 
hibited wood, preserved by a chemical process peculiar directly from German calamme.®^ • 

to himself. a * * C. P. 11. Kohselex, of Pans ( 1 452, p. 1245), exhibited 

Pellegrini Snetder, of Kome (3, p, . 2|5\ exhibited »a chemical preplfration for restoring $old and silver cm- 
the native* alum of the Roman States, .mrtfiedP by crys- broideries, witli illustrations; which received Hononr- 
tallizatioii, showing that his atfeient mannfiflblim* still %bft Mention. 

maintIKus its ground, in confpetitiop with “the enormous {} Kowney and Co. (3, Class XXX., p. 820) exhibited 
production of the same suit by she artificial processes. the pignfeuts used in oil and watercolour painting, with 
Moses Haim Picciorro (33, p 4 190, 191) obtained several nVw colours, which record Honourable Mention. * 
Honourable Mention for sj>eciiTfeiis of gum-arabic, cV J - Till) Koyai. Saxon China Manufactory, at Meissen 
Valorized and puyfled by ineaA of sulphurous acid, (p. 1112), first prepared ultramarine in Germany; and 

Pinto, lV.ttEZ, gmd Co. (l2», p. 1 99), "exhibited Very lias Exhibited samples of remarkable beauty, for which a 
finegMtftatc of fbad, wliich ivceivcu Honourable Mefttion. Prize fecial Inq^ been awarded. 

•Thomas Cadrv Pon 1 ^ 25, l# p. 190) exhibited a mark- Thu Royal Saxon Smalt Works, at Schnecberg 
ing ink. •* ft • a • (p. 1105), contributed sjlecimeus of their well-known pro' 

•Ponti FEJa#nd#\Voor» p, pT 185) obtaiijed the Prize dniets. # 

MedaWfor specimens of\?var!ouiS cofours and pigment^ Russell and Robertson, Holytown, Lanarkshire (59, 
employed by arttatq and paper-stainers, atid for otbef p. 193), exhibited specimens of white lead, said to he pro- 
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proses* lyrifow ehro- 
fyr wfchshthey received 


duccd by a neRMtnd 
mate, and red dichromate 
Honourable MentidA 
* M. Saiatck, of garatydr (M* p, I3p2), ebsM»#l Honour* 
able Mention for Ms pharmaceutical collection, which 
included a aeries of ste&.'optcus, wfljl crystallized from 

Russia (28, 
of lead of good 


oil of i 


cint and other essential oils. 

— Banin, of the Government or Ki 
p. 1367), rcedved a Prize Medal for „ 
quality, which he contributed, together with a small col- 
lection Of other chemical {froducts. 

Ahbrosio 8aanto, of Mat&nzas, Cuba, Spain (242, p. 
1344), exhibited an interesting collection or pharmaceu- 
tical preparations, which receivcd^Hpnourable Mention. 

W. Satteer, of Schweinfurt, Bavaria (14, p. 1089), 
received Honourable Mention for a rich after tment of 
lac colours and other pigments. ^ 

J. Setzeb, of Weiteneggk, on the DanuU* (23, p. 
1008), represented the manufacture of ultramarine' in 
Austria. He also exhibited the yellow sulphide of cad- 
mium of great purity aud intensity; with a collection of 
madder colours. An Honourable Mention has been 
awarded to him. 

Savory and Moore (115* p. 199) exhibited kousso, 


of zinc. M, Sorel has contributed mo# materially to the 
rapid advaftde which the oxide of sine has Mely made 
in France and elsewhere, as a substitute for white-lead. 

Messrs, Silence atidDxxo£, of Pendleton Alum Works, 4 
near Manchester (7, pp. 185, 186). received Honourable 
Mention for their alum, prepared mm gray fehjtt by the 
action of sulphuric acid andothe addition of sulphate of 
ammonia, gnlphate or iron, prepared by combining sul- 
phuric acid directly with the residuary osjde of iron of 
burnt pyrites* was also exhibited; together with a hy- 
draulic cement prepared from the refuse gas-lime, ubited 
with the refuse of the fdiale, after the alumina has been 
extracted ; and the refuse of Wicklow pyrites, after its 
use in the manufacture of ssulphuril acid—from this 
latter substance the mortar obtains osftd e °f iron. The 
nyatallic salt# present are said to prevent the growth off 
moss upon the surface of this oement^ 

John Alexander Spencer f3l, p. 190) tytd the f*rize 
Medal accorded to him for the various products of his 
chemical manutfhetory, including naphthafine, Sulphate of 
magnesia, benzoic acidf hydriodate of quinine, and samples 
of cod-liver oil, which have kept their colour well for cue 
or two years. * 

T. Spurcjn, of Saffron Walden (38, p. 191), exhibited 


imported from Aden, also sumbul, or musk -root, supposed j the. roots, stems, flowers, and stigmata of saffrou. 

to be the produce of an umbelliferous plant of Central ! Peter Squire (93, p. 197) was awarded the Prize 

1 Medal for a variety of pharmaceutical extracts and pre- • 
served juices of medicinal plants prepared with great 


Asia, the introduction of which into pharmacy in this 
country is due to the exbibftors. # 

C. Schlippe, of Moscow, Russia (27, p. 14fl7) # had the 
Medal accorded to him for superior ^russinte of 
_ %. aud alum. This exhibitor is known in science 
"the discoverer of the crystallized sulphostibite of 
sodium (NaS . SbSA and manufactures on a large scale. 
Tfis chemical products are much esteemed in linssia, 


care ; and for other chemical products. ' • 

Henry Stevens (74, p. 195) exhibited samples of deal 
stained in an ornamental manner, by colours uianufSctured 
by himself. • * 

J. G. Stevenson, of the .Jar row dhemical Works, 
South Shields^ 122, p. 199), illustrated the crystallization 


Besides those mentioned, the collection contained salts j of carbonate o£ soda by a magnificent specimen of that 
of tin; oxalic, tartaric*and acetic acids. I salt, which was received too late W> be placed among 

Schilling and Sutton, of Brighton. (52, p. 193), j the articles referred to the Jury. • 
exhibited samples of the soda, Seltzer, aud Fachingen j William Stevenson, of the Jarrow Chcnncak Works 
waters manufactured bv them. * ; (20, j). 189), received Hqpourable Mention for bicarbonate 

Struve and Go., of Brighton 452a, p. 193), exhibited ; yf soda, prepared by expoStug crystals of «»da to carbonic 
.pecitnens of the artificial mineral waters which they \ acid gas. * • 

have long manufactured with so much accuracy, namely, Stohmann awl WUst^feld, of the Chemical Manu* 
waters of similar composition to the springs *at Spa, i factory of Neusalzwcrk (460, p, 1077), had the Prize 
Pyrntont, Marienffiad, Kissingen, Seltzer, Fachiugcn, j Medal a&orded to them. They operate chiefly upon the 
Piillna, an<^ Vichy. These factitious clialyhentes are | mother-liquol- of salt springs, as at the older establish- 
ment of Shonesbeck. 

.1 j ■ 


said to. contain carbonate of iron in solution, whereas 
in those imported a part or the whole is precipitated. 

Li ft * !• 1ft 1 11 ■ 


Schruck and Uhlicet, of Ba; 
p. 1099), received Honourable 
of superior quality. • 

Scmw and Koulun<?, of Brandenlierg, contributed 


iu Bavaria (15, 
'eution Jpr ultramarine 


The great variety of substances 
proceed in Germany at the same works may J>t* judged 
of by the following enumeration of the article&%xhibited 
by this house, with their respective prices. • The thaler 
may be taken at 2$. 10*/., aud contains 30 sgrs.; the sgr, 
win be equal to 1*83 of a peuny :~ 


pure tartaric acid, well crystallized, and also in fine * Pure sulphate of zinc, “per lb,, 3j sgr. Acetic acid 

1 /I.LII.f I I ■.* S.l .1.1 


t 


powder. 

L. Scott (61, p. 194) had the Prize Medal accorded to 
him for white oxide of zinc, manufactured as a substitute 
for white lead. 

II. Sieole, of Stuttgard (6, p. 1114), wig awarded the 
Prize Medal for an assortment of rich and pure red lakes. 

Selopsis Brothers, of Turin §nd Brozzo (Ivrde) (4, 
1302), sustained the chemical refutation of SaftliniaH 
iy the exhibition of a collection of salts, sulphur, salt- 
petre, aud acids. They also exhil^ted *fine sample of 
phosphorus, : 

SssafEimL© and Co.* of Po#ugal (17, 38, Ac., p. 1308), 
exhibited a full se iu» of if ell-prepared salts, aud othef 
chemical products.' 

A. Sohabenhero', „©f Neustrclitz, Mecklenburg Strelitz 
(3, p. 1134), exhibited Offine assortment of madder-takes? 
prepared by a new process, which it is said resist the 
action of tight ; ,fojr which A Prise Medal was awarded. 

•A. E. ^iuuoMI4BH (|9r p. 167) exhibited different 
varieties of ultratflantAOf fine quality, for which a Prize 
Medal was awarded to kirn. 

T. and H» Skrm.of Edinburgh (94, p. 197), fead tY?e 
Prize Medal accorded fo them &r ..aloha, the cathartic 
principle of alqe</ first prepared by them; and. for can- 
^ i- 0 f which * largp quantify was' exhibited iu 


(1-040 and l *060), 


inric acid, chloroform, respec- 



lin,‘ 

crystals. .w- . . 

-r- Somes* of^ Grendle, haaiO^arir (tc 
obtained the for!* ' ‘ 




Carbonate of soda (99*95, aud 99 per cent; pure car- 
bouate^ per loo lbs., 7, (5^, and 6 thalers 5 sgr. Ditto 
crystallized, pure crystallized, and sesqni carbonate of 
soda^ per 1(M) lbs., respectively 2 thalers 25 sgr., 10 
thalers, and *8 thulers. Sulphate of sodf; per 100 1] 

14 thalgr i^nd # 2 thalers. Ditto purified; per 100 11 
4 thulers l sgr. Hyposulphite of soda, per lb., 8 sgr. 
.Nitrate of soda*; pci* KM) lbs., 11 thalers. Seignette salt* 
per lb., *7^ sgr. Acetate of potash, purified, per lb., 
fi\ sgr. Carbonate, of potash, per 100 lbs., 14 thalers 
and 30 thaTersr Ditto piyified, per lb., 1 fhaleiv Prus* 
Sate of potash, per lb., 20 sgf. *Sulphafe of potash^per 
130 llis., ^thalers ^crystallized, 40 tlialer^ Cyanide of 
j* potassium, prepared accord fng to the process suggested 
by Liebig, per lb., 1 thaler 10 sgr. Sod^salt, of the 
salt water of Itchme, per ItKklbs., 3 thalers; mother-lye, 
of the same,. 180 quarts, 5 thalers. Kleaebhgg powder, " 
100 G tnalers. Sulphate of soda ; pqy 1,000 Tbs., 

2 thalenl 5 sgr. ^ 3 

S-rRATiNc^fand Cte., of Gwinmgea, Hotfand {3, p. 1142\> 

obtained 
of their** 



Lold' makers of whito-lu . y - 

Hopourable Mfntion /or the 

sangples. 


P|pU9S. , , '--v j 

J <a and E Bturoe, of Blrttnagham (119, p. ' 199), ex- 
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hibited the red pr amomhofis phosphorus of Schrdtter, 
manufactured by them ; for which the Prize Medal was 
Awarded. 

1 Joseph Stuhges, dfKcttfcrmg (88, p. JOfi), exhibited a 

< preparation for preserving the turnip splant from the 
ravages of the flv {Halt tea uewornm). 

M. B. Tennant, of Brighton (101, p. 197), exhibited 
a specie* of varnish of a silvery line, for labels or artists' 
designs. # 

Tennants, Cia>w, and Oo w of Manchester (7 a, p. 186), 
exhibited a good collection of csflico-priuters’ salts : in- 
cluding sulphate of copper, sulphate of zinc, chloride of 
tin in crystals, biclfionde of tin, nitrate of lead, bichro- 
mate of potash, *yellow «ml red prussiates of potash, 
chlorate of pr>{a£h, gpfancine, atanuate of soda, soda- 
ash, bisulphate of soda, sal-ammoniac, rttid pink s^lt, 

* for which they Teceiycd Honourable Mention. 

JVTnix, of Exeter ( 1 £5, p. 199), exhibited extract of 
henbane, prepared from the wild herb. 

Tar man, Hanburt, Buxton, and Cc. (91, p. 197), 
illustrated ale and porter brewing by specimens of the 
materials employed, and of the products obtained. 

A. T. TuwJOCit, of the Royal Gunpowder Mills, 
Waltham Abbey (21, p. 189), obtained Honourable 
Mention for the magnificent and extremely remarkable 
crystallizations of sulphur which he exhibited. 

* J. Tustian, of Melccflnbo, near Banlmry (97, p. 197), 
exhibited petals of ihe red rose, confection of the red 
roue, and extract of henbane, prepared by him. 

Tustian and ITsunii, of Meleombe, near Banlmry (98, 
p. 197?, exhibited English rhubarb grown by them. This 
Banbury rhubarb is the produce of the lilt rum rhafton- 
ticnm . • • 

The Vikillk Montagna Zinc Minin’^ Company, of 
Lidge, Belgium (26, p. 1 1 52), obtained Uie Prize Medal 
for fine white oxid% of zinc. # 

Wagknmann, Sv'.vnf.L; and Co., of Vienna (19, p. 1007, 
1008), iuuL the Prize Medal aw arded to tlftm for a fine 

- f .... u . . i - _ii_ j i. 


quorice, from lh# fresh root; extract of Turkey rhu- 
barb, from the dried root ;* extract of*fetid goose-foot, 
from the flowering plant; extract of hemlock, from the 
flowering plant; ehiteriuin, ffoimnhe fresh fruit when 
nearly npe; inspissated ox-galf; extract of liunbauc, 
from dm flowering plant; extract of white poppies, 
from the afresh, capsules ; extract of dtuideliftti, from . 
the fresh roots, obtained, monthly from October to 
February. * 

G. D. Webeb, of Venfoe (IS; p. 1007), exlubited samples 
of fine crystallized cream of ttfrtar, for which he received 
Honourabfe Mention. 

J. H. Weiss, of Mithlhaasen (684, p. 1088), exhibited 
an assortment of tl|e finest madder lakes, for which the 
Prize Medal was awarded. . 

Wbsknf«ld and Go., of Barmen, Prussia (461, p; 1077), 
had the Prize Medal accorded to them for a collection 
of chemical salts, among which, the sulphide of soda, 
used as an antichlore, was conspicuous. 

W ethekell and Buo'I’her, of Philadelphia (43, p. 1 435), 
exhibited a good collection, upon a considerable scale, of 
salts for pharmaceutical purposes, phich was awarded 
Honourable Mention. 

A. Wiesmann and Co., of Augustenhuttc, near Bonn 
(334, p. 1070), had the Prize Medal accorded to them for 
the products of distilled schist. » Their liquid products 
are suitable for illumination; they also obtain paraffin, in 
quantity, and make good lfiack varnishes for coating 
iron, &c. , 

Jonx’ W ilson and Son, of Hurlot, near Glasgow, (6, 
p. 185), were awarded the Prize Medal for tlieir alumipf 
which magnificent specimens were exhibited, together 
with a rich series of shades, hair-salt, and other illustra- 
tions of the manufacture. Fmc sulphate of iron, obtained 
from the same shale, with sulphate of ammonia from the 
j ammoniacal liquor of gas-work|, ■ and fine crystals of 
naphthaline, formed part of the collection. 

Winsor and NewtAn (28, p. 190) also had the Prize 

../Irtl^i.AAjtiwI.iil 4 n. tlk.k’ni Prvli n nlnwiAnt.. ...l.t.L . 


collection of salts chiefly used in pharmacy. ! Medal’accflrdcd to them for artists'.pigments, of which a 

O. W. Waldtuauskn, ofaKuarcnburg, near Cologne j most extensive coIlect%>n was exhibited both in the raw 
(320, p. 1069), manufacturer of flriiitc lead, flonlributeu i and manu factu rad states. 

Superior specimens of that articjf\ # I Wolff and Co., of Schweinfurt (17, p. 1099), contri- 

Dr. N. Wallich, of London (pp. 884, 885), had the j buted tfi fjie display of ultramarines, — remarkable for 
Prize Medal awarded to him for his great * 00 ! feet ion of ! their cheapness,— for which GermanjP is distinguished. 

Indian woods, which included specimens 8uf the trees 1 w J ” L 

furnishing dye-stuffs, resins, oils, and different medicinal 
substance?. % 


John16ard, of Ru melton, ( 




was awardefl the Prize Medal for the usual products from 
kelp, including iodine, chloride of potassium, sulphate 
of potash, and alkali-salt, all of superior quality. • ( 

Ward, Smith, and Co., of Glasgow (54, p. 193), cx-»j 
hibited iodine of good quality, with the salts of kelp, 
which they manufacture. 

William Watt, of Duachattnn Chemical Works, j 
Glasgow (82, p. 190\ dbtnincd the Prize Medftl for iodine ! was also a* 

and salts of irelp, viz. ; sulphate of potash, chlondc of j “ qumidine/’^of which he is the discoverer. M. dimmer 


Wood and Bedford, of Leeds (47, p. 192), had Hbnour- 
able Mention accorded £o them for their 4Kanu$ustnred 
products from lichens. The preparations used in dyeing 
I were accompanied by several pure chemical principles of 
1 the- lichens, nmnely, erythric acid, lccanpric and rocellic 
acids, pycroerymrm and orein. 

J. Young, of Ardwick Chemical Works, Manchester 
(7, p. 187), obtained the Prize Medal for hi6 st&mmte of 
soda, prepared by the action of canstic soda, aided by heat, 
upon the native peroxide of tin. 

C. Zimmer, of Fraukfort-on-the-Maine (3, p. 1121), 
awarded the Prize Medal for the alkaloid 


potassium, and crude carbonate of soda. • 1 is generally allowed to be the largest manufacturer of the 

John Watts (J 03 , p. 198 ) obtained the Prize Medal ( other alkaloids of cinchona bark 111 Germany or any other 
for various chemical aud pharmaceutical substances ma- j* counfry. • 

nujuctured by •him, inclitpi^^ an interesting collection T n — 
or extracts prepared in open vessels at a temperature of 
from 110 J to 134) J Fahr. The col lectio: embraced the 
acetic extract of colchicum, from the fresh conns ; ex-, 
tract of gentian, from the dried root ; paw* aqueous 
extract or aloes, from hepatic aloes; ext* ict w deadly 
nightshade, from the floweripg plant ; • ixfruct of lf- 


L<mdon t fan vary 1862. 


J. Zubfji and Co., of Bixheim, Haut Hhin (1536, p. 
1536), had the *Priy Medal awarded to them for their 
ultramarine, which S remarkable for its fine division and 
Beautiful violet tint. Th ex also supplied a green Variety 
1 lection of paints. ' 


%f ultramarine^ and a col 


THOMAS QRA&AM, Reporter. 
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*' CLASS IW. . 

REPORT ON SUBSTANCES USED AS. FOOD. 


The figures after th% Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors* jg umbers and to the Pages in the 
Official Dlsjbiftive and Illustrated Catalogue. 

. Jury. • # * 

Edward db Loj>e, C/tatrman, Russify Member of the Institute for the Administration* of the^Domains 
of tlie Empire. • 

Sir J. P. Boimsait, Bart., F.R.S., Jhputy Chairman , 20 Upper Brook Street. ■ » 

Joseph D. Hooker, M.B., B.N., P.R.R., Importer, Royal Gardens, Kew ; Botanist. # • 

Comtk HERvfe df. Kuroolay, France ; Secretary of the ( Jentrul Jury, & c. 

John Lindi.et, Ph. !>., F.U.S., 21 Regent Street ; Professor of Bo tufty, University College. * 

Akitkel Smith, United States; Planter. • 


In conducting their duties, the Jurors have adhered to ' the United States; better, from our cold and temperate 
the arrangement of materials proposed by the Royal ‘ colonies ; indifferently from England, Scotland, and lre- 
( 'omniisssouers in the Classified Catalogue, with tlie fol- ! laird; and hardly at all from the continent of Northern 
lowing exceptions : - • , India, where it is a most important winter crop. m 

Opium ; » There are three collections which appear prominently 

Fruits preserved in sugar; • • interesting in this division, and require a particular notice ; 

Starches used for manufacturing purposes ; ! they are those of Messrs. Lawson, Mr. Mausd, and *1 r. 

m Clue and gelatine ; . II.- Raynhi ri>. * 

im of which have been included in other classes. j Messrs. Lawhon’s collection (It 5, ]>. 206) exhibits the 

The Jurors, in the choice of 44 Experts** (under In- i eaf. grain. Sic., Ac., of c\^ry variety of cereal, ar.d also 
strnctions Art. 7, and General* Decisions, Art. 20', have ■ models of all the roots which it has bSeiffonnd practicable 
been assisted by various eminent merchants, and other j to cultivate ill Scotland : the specimens are beautiful, and 
persons having the confidence of the public and of the tike arrangement scientific and excellent. No considera- 
Jury, and who were ifi no way connected as exhibitors, , tion of cost or trouble has been aJloSred to interfere with 
or other .vise, with the Exhibition* ■ providing ulfctlmt is necessary to render this collection a. 

The 44 Experts" thus selected, in every mstaucc, f true unil complete Must inti on of the vegetabtoprfiducts of 
promptly plarcft their services ant the disposal of die ' Scoria nil. A Council Medal has t>eeu awarded to Messrs. 
Jury; and by their zeal and alafirity, by the knowledge jd.wvsoN f for their ad durably -displayed, very complete, 
and ability they have displayed, the general unanimity of ■ instructive, and scieiitfficftlJy-aiTanged collection of tbg 
their opinions, as among themselves, and with th^ Jury - ! nliiueutary products of Gotland.” 

they have muidcifd to the latter both a wf vice and a j Mr. B. Mauko s (71), p. 205) and Mr. II. Rasnbihd*s 
• kindness, great, in proportion to the responsibility of the ! (74, p 205} collection of hybrid cerealia are of great 

I interest, from the importance *)f the process in other depart- 
; meuts of the vegetable kingdom, ai.d the known difficulty 


duties in which all were engaged. 

The •divisions of the Sub -claSses were considered se- 
parately by the Jury, and are separately reported upon 
here. Allusions have, here and there, been made to “the 
state of industry of each nation as showaf in this Inhi- 
bition ’* (see General Instructions for Juries,* Art. ft). 
Where the materials for any such notices arc insufficient, 
the dclicieucy is specified. The articles anil exhibitors 
are arranged under- 1. British; 2. Colonial; and 3. Fo- 
reign contributions; commencing with the Old World. 

There were meetings of the Jurors held on about 40 
days, their duration averaging about five hours at each 
meeting, and on no occasion was a day loft from the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

* • • 

A. L- Common European Cerealia. 

Of the cerealia, commonly cnltitftted’in Europe, vij/, 
wheat. barley, oats, and ryC, the Jurors have examined 
about 600 samples, many of great excellence. These ace 
■ eaMMtod In various qualities, and with different objects; 
someare ear| tm splits, for scientific illustration; some, 
m* « ^)ecirnenfl, in boxes or bottles, forming important 
poatlons of the series df vegetable products that various . 
countries have cdiflfibtMed ; and, lastly, there are sacks J 
|pd barrels pf different givfin from England, the colonies, 41 
;$ud eapMiftinff countries p general. • 

; distributed, and afford no general 

information as tothe relations between the countries aad 
tlieir produce, nor much- as to the importance fif their 
cultivation in thq various parts* of the world exhibiting 

< tluyn. • t 

Thu^ of MS, rye, and barley, which are the staple 
crops of northern bod mountainous Eume'and Asia, but 
very ftwe samples are in the Exhibitions eomuarotively 
spbahinfi, wheat is very insufficiently represcntededi'om 


of Iwbridizing the cerealia in pai ticular. This jrises from A 
the pains required to extract uu expanded atit^dl'S from one 
parent, bnd to replace them with the pollen of another, 
preventing at the same time the stigmas to he fertilized, 
from receiving any other pollen than that artificially ap- 
plied, and guarding them afterwards from the attacks of 
birds, mid a variety of disturbing operations. The result 
appears, in most eases, to be an offspring stronger than 
either parent. Cone wheat has been principally experi- 
mented with bj Mr. Mauni>, aiiu it contains much glu- 
ten ; but its extended culture lias been discontinued by 
fifrmcr.* owing to a preference for wheats from which a 
whiter bread may bt made. Mr. Mavnd’s object is, by 
crossing thi^ cone wheat*to obtain an offspring equally 
product he, bgt with morc*stavch in the grain. A Poize 
Medal dim* been aw arded for the series exhibited. Mr. 
11. Rayniuhi> exhibits a similar series, for which a Prize 
Medal is. a Iso uw allied. This gentleman commenced his 
experiments, in 1846, with two wheats of very opposite 
character, the 44 Iirpetoun," a white wheat of long ear and 
#tmw, and fm£ grain— and the 44 Riperis thickset, a coatee 
red whea^ with* tlqck clusteved ear and stiff straw, very 
jn-oductiyi^ but apt to mildew. A few Shrivelled ears 
were first reduced. These were planted, and the young . 
plants divided. The pibduce was copious of all interme- 
diate varieties, some so^verj like tlieir parents as to^e 
rejected. Pioked grains being selected, alnmdaut crops 
of hoth*white and red hybrids were produced, partaking 
of the best qualities of both parents. ® 

There are no ‘wheat* exhibited snpcfiqr to the South* 
Australian. This k •probably owing to $)iiggks for it # 
appears, after S careful examination of many saigples 
foom the heat wheat-growing climate^, that Spain ar.d 
certain districts of southern Russia prodn^ ham* wheats. 
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<>quattix}g tb e Australian ; *vhil*t the produce of England, Port Adbi iaidh, though meek that wan apparently ex- 
m the soifih of Franco, of the United States and Canada, eellent ft*om the former w» spoiled during the voyage. 

, h*rdty fkll short ofJthe same high standard, Largo Front Van Diemen's Land fine white wheats axe exhibited, 
allowances have, in Many cases, to he made for faulty by Messrs* Dean®, Dray, and Deane, and albO by Messrs, 
agriculture* eareWy collected or insufiicicnt samples, M'Phewon and Francis (350, p. UHiQ), to whom Prise 
and for faemcien/ methods of threshing, & c., the grain, Medals are a Warded; the malt also of E. Tooth* Itynlod 
Speh circumstances affect tlfc adjudication of awards, but (47, p. 535), is considered worthy of Honourable Men* 
not perhaps the original value of the crop from which tion. # 

the samples were collected. New Zealand is reppesented by wheafi barley. And 

I. British DiuPartmi.vt/ -It. JVr.rmh “ r ro]avera M malt, all of good character. /The barley exhibited by 

wlw&t (72, p. 205) has beau aw anted a Prise Medal: it Jliion Martin and by Thomas Uenwicr, and the malt 
is a splendid speeipicn of English wheat, equalling in exhibited fly Hoopkk and Co. (59, p. 1002), severally 
value any brought lo the market * receive Honourable Mention. 

H. Pavnk's u Peviti ” Client (82, p. 205) has also a 4. Canada scuds « ftne supply of wheats, all of the 
Prise Medal; itqwssosics great value, and should wholly ordinary English kinds, but every sample of more than 
supersede the cultivation of the Egyptian ftc\ itt, whisn average excellence. One barrel of D. Christi if h white 
is thr too abuudaiit^n thcJOughsh mai ket. w lieat ( 85, p. lif.2 ), sent by the Agricultural Association, 

J. ^acKiiimcan, of Cawdor (Scotland', a Pri/o Medal | has been awarded a Prize Medal, as has one of Polish 

for excellent white wheat (114, p. 2W»). oats (38, p. 962.), of admirable quality, exhibited by K. 

H.li.H. Prince Ai.uf.ht exhibits samples nf hi', f.um M. W*tm. The barley is very good. All have the ad- 
produoc (I07,p. 20(>), consisting 6 i “White Cludham” | vantage of bearing their prices in the Cun&flA market, 
wheat, “ Augubja beans,*' and “ Wintei oats." The col- showing to what profit they may be exported, 
lection deserves a special notice, each of the samples being * Nova Scotia sends some good red wheat, 
of excellent quality. A Prize Medal lias been aw aided to f 5. Cape oi Goon Hope. -The soft white wheat exhi- 
H.K.H. for the o.itb npd beans, the wheat appearing to. the hi ted by J. A, Ham (46, p 951) is of great excellence, 
c J ury to be u little deficient in colour ami q uahty , w hen com- and has been nw arded a Prize Medal, 
pared with other market samples of the same description, i (i. Jjaism coutribntcs a collection of sp(»cimen cars, of 
Amongst the other Hutisli samples there is little abo\e 1 101 varieties, &c , of wheats (2, p. 940), accompanied 1 \ 
mAliocrity, except the following, of which ilonoui.ihle j remarks on the seasons, nature of the crops, Ac. \ Pn/i 
Mentirgi is made : Medal has been u wauled to Colonel Li. Coin mi, the 

A. Sheppard, Ipswich, for good wlie.it, mult, and bar- j exhibitor, 
ley (70, pp. 204, 205). • • 1 7. Malta, Honourable Mention is made of the white 

The Thitko Lbc/u. Comm jt rim, lot samples oi various wheat (4, p. 9U) of (j. Piti.iv, Montebello, 
cerealig (71, p. 205) cultivated in Coni u all jr • h. Bn/a.irvi. Although a large display of wheats 

C. Gipson, Pitlochry, SeotUnd( 102, p.eiWri, fm bailey (there being fully 70 samples exhibited, p. 1150), there 
grown at an altitnd^of^MM) feet. < * are none of any striking superiority. The red wheats 

J. Sutton ami Sons, for naked barley (1^! p 206). aie, in genera I /supenyr to the white; some “ froment 
Most*, H. E. and M., evhibit Australian wheat m this hlane Shiver" is,howevei, good. Oats and rye aie also 
department, also deserving of Umouralde Mention, i of fair quality . * <■ 

But few malts are exhibited the samph^rimwn by , c ». Fii\ml There tV no bulk of corn exhibited in 

Taylor aud Son (77, p. 205) revive Honourable Men- this department ; and. the few samples there are seem 
tion. A sample of |H>rter lnalfi prepared by a “ patent chiefly intended as illustrations of lnnimfiicturiug pro- 
proeess" win* exhibited bv S. II. Poolli 1 46, p. 193*), in . cesses, where gluten is the conMitnent f desiiwl. 
which the “ (orrefaetion or rousting M was npt eftrned so A Prize Medal is awuided to Hazin*s wheats in the, 
for m in the ordinary brown malts, and which is said to eai Arc. ( 1073, p. 1229): an important collection of agri- 
oontain in consequence a larger proportion of unelumged cultural produce, containing a new variety of wheat, 
saccharine mat ter. < » Honourable Mention is also made of Macinin’s hard 

2. Itailftu East India.— W lfoat i 870) has ftoni time wheat, of Auvergne, usq/1 hi the uiamifacturc of his pates 
immemorial lxjon a staple crop iu tin* plains of llotlhern and macaronis ^ 337, p. 1240); also of Mabirt/h English 
India, and especially in the I’uujuib; amf since the esta- and h'ussvan wheats ( 1334, p. I2tt». 
blishmentof the studs at Huxar, (ihazeporc, &e., oats have 1 lo, Am.lru sends wheat of JJreat promise, amongst 
been extensively cultivated. Both are winter (cold which, one, that of LEvm.uirriKH (33, J 2b l ), lias lu*en 
weather) craps. * Tile climate and soil ure well fitted for a w aided a Prize Medal. It is a soft fine-coloured wheat 
theiie cereals, but owing to defects anil carelessness m the of much value, 

agriculture and hat vesting. tRc crops, thoiigl| excellent. I II. Spain. — The Spanish wheats, though generally 
mil short of wljpt most corn-growing countries produce, dirty, art* unusually fine in quality. Many bottles full 
Further, owing to foul boats and granaries, and f?> the are exhibited, Jjut the samples contained are insufficient, 
moist heat of the months immediately succeeding fenrv t*W, I and almost universally mixed. 

the wheat raachen England iu a staw* too dirty and wea- To one particularly efine sample from the Mayor of 
vetted for market. These are /wo samples in the E\hi- | Modi All del GamjM) (66, p. 1333), a Prize Medal has been 
bittern, one of hard aud one tf soft wheaUcTf wliieli the awarded. In another bottle the Jury recognized the 
former ia most prized by natives of li dia, pfobibly for cqfiginal stock oflherTalavcra wheat, probably of a very 
no better c tuse than that the 'hardness 1 1 the giain more . fifte description, but not in a sufficiently satisfactory 
Closely n fc st*mhles their favourite food, rice. Hailey is 1 state for n correct judgment* *<> be pronounced lipniMt. 
most extensively cultivated hi the Hi unlay n and Tibet t 1 '*12. Pvrtdoal illustrates her agricultural reBOurcea by 
replacing in many districts the wheat, : idfprpducinp an 1 80 bottles of ccrealia all of fair, but none of particular 
admirable floury both qrc desiderata (»s the o:its) t 1 iperit. Her colony of Madeira also sends a sample of 
which is much to lie regret ted, * f wheat. * 

4jL ArsTftAtM.siA.~~ Flora this quarter of th^ globe, im* | 13. Zollverihn Statkm, ,4m*ntiA, and Tuscan^ 

eluding Van DrftttKN'j Land and Nkw Zuai avd, there ( send sqgmdy any agncultuml^roduce worthy of notice, 
are splemlid eamptes of wheat.rfsomc of barley, and a few , 1<*. Denmarr,- Barley is now very extensively ex* 

« oftoats. # ported by this country, and is of an excellent deacrip- 

PpuT ApFLkiDR stands pre*5niinent for whe^t nud j tiqn. A sack of good quality is exhibited by H. Pijo- 
barley. Priz« Mqdalz luve lujen awarded both to It. cjaard and Co. (I, p. 1355), and was found worthy of 
KIixett bud Sons f South Australia, 5, p. f 991), aud to i Honourable Mention. • 

Heath and Biraimw f^r wheat, wtich may be 15. KusmA.— -The collection of Bussfan cereal ia is the 

considered perftet as vjprds grolsth, equality of grain, p finest in the Exhibition, fonning a most attractive tfiad 
colour, weight, and quaifiy. • c , • prominent display. It consists of fins sheaves of the 

Is wan Itrvicft OoLO^xamd Phi lie also send good grains in ear, as cut,, aud abundaht sample* of the Seeds 
wheats, but Vy DspifBw’a LanP seems to rank next to j m bq^s f all well arranged and cfttRlogoed, Count 
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KoucnULaEwT^, P.13f>?j *iw *exrt tffc greatest variety, 
and a Pr**® M®4i£W Weii awarded to his collection in 
general, in which tfieblafk wheat and naked barley, Ac., 
are worthy 1 , of particular notice and Honourable Men- 
tion. Hard white wheat, from Odessa (42, p. 1367), exhi- 
bited by Colonel Smamelakv, has been awarded a Prise 
Medal. This wheat yields a very large crop, and is 
never groWn on manured land, which js considered pre- 
judicial do it» A fine sample, qf wheat (Arnaout) from 
the Government of Saratoff, exhibited by — Baouer 
(30, p. 3367), has been awarded a Prize Medal. Black 
wheat (37, p. 1367), a, -very valuable cereal? cultivated 
chiefly by the Cossacks of the Azoff Sea ; these samples 
are from the estates <of Pctroff’skaja* and Novo Spusskaja. 
and are awarded a Prize Medal. 

Oats from English seed, exhibitor M. Selivanoff (52, ! 
p. 1368), a Prize Medal. § 

The following are considered worthy of particular , 
notice and Honourable Mention : — 

Hard wheat of Koubanka (60, p. 1368), IAeiit.-fJeneral j 
Ekshoff; and of Amaontka (85, 1367), M. Klepatsky ; 
pearl barley, Baron Kopp (47, p. 1368;; outs. M. Oun- i 
xovskv (54, p. 1368). . j 1 

A polentum of half-ripe rye demands notice as a j 
novelty to England, though extensively consumed in , 
Russia. • I 

16. Turkey, — A lurge aeries of considerable merit 

illustrates the agricultures this country It is composed ; 
of .samples of graiu in bottles, too soauty ibwiagirnte ex- ‘ 
u initiation ; und many are dirty and carelessly collected. J 
'Nevertheless as a collection it is well worthy of attention, | 
’and one of the samples, a hard wheat (2 149, p. 1386), ; 
has been awarded a Prize Medal. j 

17. Eoypt. This country prows •more millets than i 

corn, but both are copiously xllii .tinted. One sample of 1 
white wheat, exhibited by II. If. Auras Pamia <52, j 
p. 1409),. is of admirable quality j it is very large in the j 
grain, and soft, and has been awarded a Prize ,Mcdal. j 
The barley is good. m 

18. Tunis.— T he cereals resemble those of Egypt in | 

kind. Good bard wheats are exhibited, consiflercd of ! 
unusual excellence in that country. The skinless barley . 
deserves notjp e. # • * 

• ID., United States of America.— The Aukicul- 
turai. Society of New York receives a Prize Medal lor 
a well-arranged and instructive aeries (8-3, p. 1438) of the i 
wheat corn fin ear), generally cultivated in America. | 
This is illustrated by remarks relating to the sihmhis, 
soils, and produce, and suggestive of prions impMove- | 
ments in agriculture. • j 

Among many barrel^ of fine wheats there is one of , 
particular merit, to which a Prize Medal has been aw aided ; * 
it is a soft white wheat from T. Hell, of Genessee ( 1 03, j 
p. 1440), slightly injured by the voyage, but hardly in- j 
ferior to any in the Exhibition. Among other cereal in of 
the some exhibitor, the red Mediterranean wheat deserves | 
notice. Honourable Mention is umde of Jthe w heat ex- ; 
hibited by W. Hotchkiss (342, p. 1 456). j 

A. II . — Ceueali a rarely cultivated in Europe. •; 

llice, maize, end the (Jroix lachryma (Job’s tears) are ! 
the chief products that appear to co^e under this licud~f 
milletSj &c., being placed in a separate sub-class, 
an article of import, rice hq}ds a very prominent place. 
Maize, on the other hfrnd, bos not finina giuch favour iff 
Great Britain, its flour, however cheaply imported, having 
ueverwerimps been sufficiently appreciated. # 

1. Great BBiTAtK.- % Kioe requires more summer heat 

than flMsdimatc ever affords. Maize has been repeatedly , 
experiiftehtyd upon, and £ las been, up to the present * 
tune, the fimitful subject of speculation and discussion. ! 
Though occasionally successful, the crop is very uncer- 
tain, and always scanty. A fhir sample is exhibited ty 
the Truro Local Committee (71, p, 205). * 

2. Bbjtish East Indies.— Copious samples of about 
50 Ihdian rices a#e exhibited by the Honourable East 
India 0OWAa*Y, and to them a Prize Medal is awarded. 
MW are of gf quality, hut more are dirty, zmall, 
broken .ha . the pa&tq tufli unequal ; characteristic of the 
tdoymfly state of . the Indian bazaars.' The qflalty of 


many appears only after boiling. Ii» size, colour, and 4 
fineness of grain, none are at ail comparable up the Caro- 
lina and Northern Italy rices? ' several arc however very 
curious, especially the rices, grown without * 

irrigation, at Elevations of . a,0OO to 6,000 ,feet oil the - 
Himalaya!), where the dampness of tha summer months 
compensates fbr the #rant dt artificial moisture. The 
small reddish Assamese rices which become gelatinous in 
boiling, and the large, flat-grained, soft* purple-black 
“Kutana” rice of Jaga and Malacca are also very curious. 
The East Indian maizes are inferior in tjualitv, nd*deie- 
riorated. Borneo exhibits a largc^enes of rices, some 
of them curious. it # 

3. West Indian Possess ft) and maize are 

the staple crops here, but except fronn British Guiana, 
the contrihiftions are trifling. * 

4. Australasia. — Maize is exhibited from New 
Zealand, where it forms an Indifferent cg)p; and? from 
Norfolk Island. 

5. The OaFe of Good IJopf. exhibits maize of fair 

quality. • 

C. France.— The cultivation of rice ifi Europe is quite 
confined to the Southern States, and chiefly to the borders 
of the Mediterranean, where it is extensively grown, and 
is 4>f good quality. Two varieties are exhibited from 
Donleux, by A. Far? { 50 5, p fc 1203), to whom a Prize # 
Medal is awarded. One is a beautiful, soft, brittle- 
bearded rice, irrigated, and called u Noftrana;” the other, 
uni r rigated, is bearded, harder, greyer, and larger infthe 
grain, and is culled “Chinese rice.” Ai.of.ria contributes 
rice and maize of indiffeveut quality. 

7. Spain.— T he saiuplw of rice fiom Valencia (72, 
p. 1333) is equally good with that* of Bordeaux, and 
swells much i* boiling; it* has been awarded a Prize 
Medal. Somcairood maize is exhibited, as also. a sample 
of the seeds of (’cm+nts spicatus, a»cereal little known 
in Northern J\uropc, and of no great value. 

8. Portucj at..--' T ift* Carolina rice of M. QklMontez, 
is o£ goiul quality, but lfcully lmsked and bruised. 

• 9. Sardinia.— The Wfr de Piemout (lb, p. 1303), ex- 
hibited by Bros Dei., Gaston, and Co., of the same 
kind and’ qualify as tli# Bordeaux, has been awarded 
a Prize Medal. 

10. AIistJia contributes different varieties of maize. 

11. Russia. — Much rice, and of good quality, is cul- 
tiMitcd in the southern provinces of this empire. Two 
sarqjdes are exhibited, one mtimgated, from the moun- 
tainous districts of tiuftCaucasus; the other if! the state 
of ]>addy i unliusked) from Odessa. Of.th9 latter, one 
specimen called* Chultik, fmm Khalil Beck (57, p. 13H8\ 
exfiibited by Zii.kooc;au Beck Iskander Beck Ocli, is 
worthy of llonourahlc Mention. 

12. Kovpt. — K iee abundant, and of good quality; that 

cultivafetl in the Delta of the Nile, at Rosetta, is con- 
sidered the best; the grain is broad*, short, flat, and 
peculiarly striated. • 

13ft United States of America. — The American rice, 
tlmugh originally imported from the old world, is now 
much the finest in quality. The Carolina sample of E. 

T. HbiuoT (172, p. 1448) is magnificent in size, colour, and 
cleanness, add has been aw iu tfed a Prize Medal. A beau- 
tiful sh^f yf Beardless rice is also exhibited. Maize is a 
more important crop in North America than in any other 
.civilized* conn fry, being used most extensively for stock 
feeding; Vs flour for cooking ; and in various forms at 
fable — green, as well as ripe; toasted, boiled, or baked. 
The cnllecftoug from America ure very fin©, particularly 
ft) at of B. if. KiRTiAND (84,'P. 1438), Vho exhibit^ 34 
\Vricties, Amongst ifliich are to be found samples of nearly 
all those* ilSi ally cultivated in the ynited States. A Prize 
Medal has been awarded tq him. m 

A. 111.- Millet and pTiidh small Grains used as • 

• * • Food. * • 

Und<fl* this head, besides millets, the Jury have Wou- 
sidered bucl^-Vheats: neither are well represented iu the. 

, Exhibition, though o^^eat importance ifi many parts of 
th^ world. » • . . * * 

Buck -wheat , belongs to the temperate .and eretic 
climates, ohd is cultivated in Northern Jiurope, Asia, |ud 
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abumUutty in Central Asia and the 
* HlmateyaB; in the latter country the different varieties 
^ are grown at various. deration*, between 4,000 mi 
12,000 foet: The finest itWnples exhibited are from 
Canada, by t E. Tr&nholke (5a, p. 96a/} - they are -de- 
aerring of especial notice, and Honourable Mention* The 
United States, Russia, amf Belgium, also exhibit small 
samples of good qualities* , 

Millets, attain, are tropical or sub-tropical crops: in 



. they/arc the staff of life. The Egyptian 

samples are the finest, and those numbered 90, 91, and 
92, p. 1409, exhibited l*y 3J.H. Ilham Pasha, are de- 
serving of HoncflirabJe ‘Mention; they belong to Ifvlcus 
sorghum and H. fc iccharutum , and are known to Europeans 
as “petit niais/’ •* r 

From India various samples are shown of the different 
species of Pauicum, but not labelled in the mauucr such 
au instructive collection should be. 1 

Ceylon exhibits millet of fair quality. 

The red aud^hite millets of Austria, Kushia, and the 
United States are beautiful, particularly the Russian 
samples (60, p. 1368), exhibited by Lieut. -lieu. Ershuff, 
of Panictm Ifalicum ^md mUiaceam , to which a Prize 

,Medul is awarded. » . 

Turkey abounds in small grains, ami exhibits a large j States contributions of wheqt-ftotirs are really irugni- 
triety of them; but the samples are insufficient aud ficeAit. Pea and bean flours, mid sundry alimentary sub- 


Msssriu Lawson, %nd in fbfl flower, u$&rves especial 

notice. f 

Canada and the United States Exhibit clover-seeds , 
and timothy grass. Of these the timothy-grass seed 
(6I*p. T. Mcminn, Montreal, and the clover-seed 
(62, p. 93J of ,0. J^ffrieb, arc worthy of Honourable 
Mention 

Of agricultural,, roots there are none worthy of mention, 
except the P©mgue#e Cypertis esculent mt ofihe Mahq&jis 
de Louleb (401 D) be induced, which is worthy of 
Honourable Mention. 

Belgjuj^cou tributes bay of Mr quality. Ecyjt ex- 
hibits samples of clover-seed, and Tunis of hay-seed. 

A. VI.— Ftouas, and Preparations op the above 
• Classes. 

Under this comprehensive hbad, the Jury have con- 
sidered, not only floors properly so called, lnit various 
biscuits and semolinos, as also pitas, macaronis, vormi- 
eellis, and other manufactured articles referred to them. 
It is difficult, in many cases, to determine, satisfac- 
torily, whieh belong to this, and which to the starch 
series (F 

There are but few English wheat-flours exhibited; ami 
the general remarks made under the head of “cerealia” 
are equally applicable here;— except that the United 


varier 

diny.’ 


c A. IV. — P cubes and Cattle Food. 

Under this bead the Jury haTc included till leguminous 
Seeds, whether cultivated as. food for man or cattle.^ 

The importance of peas and beans is welf appreciated, 
both by the horticulturists and agriculturists in Europe, 
AiUypur temperate bo, Ionics, where, however, they are 


stances jwepsrcd therefrom, find a place here. 

1. Great Britain. — Amongst the various, but fur 
from extensive, series of flours from this country, Prize 
Medals have been awarded to— Kidd and Poddeii, Isle-' 
j worth Mills, for Australian wheat-flour (150, p. 193*;. 

; Edward Chitty* of Guildford, for flour of English 
I white wheat (159, p. 193*). And to Bock and Son, of 
■ Bradford 1 162, p. 193* ), for oat meal-flour. 

comparatively of less importance, than the wnallcr pulses ! Honourable Mention for particular excellence is also 
and gr£ns rare in various tropical countries,— such ns 1 made of the following: — 

haricots in the Brazils and West Indies,— ground or i W. Jl.son, Shropshire (95, p. 206), *for wheat-flour, 
earth-nuts in South America, mid especially r s \ Western i J* M 4 Cann, Drogheda pi 53, p. 193% for oatmeal. 
Africa,— beans of various kinds Wi.gst the miners of | Ashley’s flours of peas, groats, and pearl barley, exhi- 
Feru,— gram {Ervum leva ) and dhal ( Vajamts ), with i bited by T. Styles (157, p. 193*), put up for long 
innumerable varieties of beans and small leptils, among 1 voyages, axa sound and useful preparations, Inferior 
the natives of India and Egypt,— and the Cf.rob bean or ! macaronis of English manufacture are exhibited by W. 
St. John’s bread ( Ceratonia siliqua) in the Mediterranean | (120, p. 207), an d by J.P. Gentile (J08, p. 206;, 

countries, The above are all more or%less copiously 
represented in the Exhibition by the countries nameefc 
In the British Department, Lawhon’n great collection , ... 

stands pre-eminent for extent and scientific value; and j 03* P- 208), who exhibits, also, some curious dned ali- 
there Is also a large one of agricultural produce fr*mi mvnfArv *uhKt»nc«K. enmnoRed m&rtlv nf flour and nartlv 


together with glutens and other alimentary substances. 
A .very fim.* collection of gluten preparations, chiefly of 
scientific interest, is exhibited by Madame St. Etienne 


Messrs. Gibbs. H.U.H. Prince Albert's “ Augusta, 
horse-beans,” are magnificent, and have been awarded a 
Prise Medal as part of the collection of agricultural pro- 
duce alluded to uiylcr A. I. F. Crohuhton’s golden 
pod beans (92, p. 1 206 k are worthy of Honourable Men- 
tion. Raynbiud’h tick beans aud those of Strange are 
good ; as are also Fordham’s prolific peas. 

Canada sends peas, beans, and haricots, all of cxoellAt 
descriptions; and no less remarkable for quality t and 
colour than for cheapness. The blue imperial peas sent 
by 4). Jongs (41, p. 962)*wbuld command the highest 
price in any English market; the; have been* awarded u 
Prise Medal, aha a like award is given to D. Limoges 
(40, p, 962), for his fine sample of whilp peas. 

Belgium, Spain, Portugal, TijAky, Tunis, au<l 
Egypt ythibit, each, beans, peas, haricots, guises, and 
legumes of all descriptions. but none Except she Egyptian 
bean are worthy of especial notice. f • m § 
Russia, berides many pf these, exhibits g%&p suga * 
peas (dried unripe); ghose .exhibited by Khokholkoff 
and Gbegorj^ff (63, p. 1368) are* worthy of Honourable 
» Mention fog their excellent fiavqpr and sweetness, 
m w .■ • • , 
Fdddebl Plants and Auric(*,tui!al 
.. • K«oys. , . • 

^M»*Wyond thfiise in thereollections of Mesgrti, 
py a*d- 1#^#^. (iAOM. Hie splemlid specimen of 
V grass 'pm/m Falkland Islands, exhibited by 



mentary fiuhstanccs, comjiOKed partly of flour and }>artly 
of meat. Bullock’s semola appears to tie wheat-fioer 
granulated with gluten. The nee gluten of Orlando 
Jones (128, p. 208)is obtained from rice-flour used for 
the manufacture of starch, dissolved by caustic soda, aud 
then precipitated by an acid. Keckit and Son, of Hull, 
exhibit various starches and sagos (125, p. 208), all 
apparently derived from potato-flour. D. and W. 
Milleh’h pithina food, sago-flour, and Scotch fern la 
seem all referable prpiORpally tq the same source. 

Amongst the curiosities worthy of notire is the Typha 
meal prepared from the rhizoma of T. lattfolm , by 
M. M^vAixum, df Ligth (133, p. 208). 

«2. Canada.— Various barrels of excrilerit. flemr. are 
exhibited, and also of bisewts; Prize Medals have been 
awarded to— J*S jmtbon and Co. (4& p* 962), for wheat- 
flour; B. Squaib (51,. p. 962), far oatmeal-flour; J. 
JjoRR (126), for biscuits. 

Tlie buckwheat-flour exhibited*by E. IksxretME (52, 
p. 962) is also very good, tajfi deserves Honourable 
Mention. ^ 

% Cape of Good Hope.— A sack of tex^ fins floifi- 
from tills colony merits Honourable Mention; k # from 
J#P. Frkdbrickben. 

After what lias 


5. Australasia.— After what lias toeti said of the 
cerefllia of Fort Adelaide, it is not surprising that the 
. • • I flours should prove ^>f equal excellence, «s is especially 

clover-seeow 3cc. s there are but ! the case with those exhibited by H. E. and M. M0BBS r (4, 

p. 99 ^)» to whom Honourable Ment)oq«ie awikrded. Van 
IIiemen’s LanA cpntrihutre k sofire >aiy|tis* of except 
wheghflebrsf one of there from J. 
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jFtoxm ijnmcHi Timm * states, **• 




is deserving crf^Guourabte MontioiUftho others appear 
to have been injured by the voyage. The. New Zealand 
« Maori floor " far dour produced by.jthe natitfes) is 
•deserving of notice. Bifecfrft so extremely well made 
as to have been awarded a fthe Medal w $ exhibited %/ 
A, M. Milligan (53, p. 993), of Vi m l^einen *s .Land p*~ 
these deserve especial notice, .fironf the fact that, at. a 
very recent period, the biscuit served out to the con* 
victs, and toller Majesty's Navy, wben*refitting in Tas- 
mania, was said to fie the refufte of toe English Dock- 
yards, and was certainly utoflt for food.. . 

6. Demerara exhibits make Bind plantain meal of 


7. France contributes a most extensive collection of 
flours and, preparations therefrom; amongst which it is 
very difficult to select for awards— the' specimens are of 
such variety, as to merit and kind'. 

The magnificent gruaux wheat-flour o# M. IVArblay, 
jun. (1576, p. 252), has occupied much of the attention 
of the Jury, not only as the best sample of European [ 
flour, but from the exhibitor being the inventor %{ the i 
gruaux principle iifc grinding, whereby a great saving of | 
the finest and most nutritive portion of the flour is | 
effected, and any wheat flour made to contaiu more or j 
less gluten in proportion to starch. Hard wheuts of all 
kinds, especially Sicilian, Hussion, and Sardinian, from 
the large percentage of gluten they contain, are the best 
adapted for this purpose* By meai^s of D*Arblay’s 
adjusting process, such grains are firsf ground higff iu 
the mill; the white middlings are then nepaVated by 
coarse sieves, and regrouud low in the mill; finally, the 
flour is repeatedly passed through fine silk sieves. This 
process is evidently tedious and expensive; but the flour 
produced is of the very finest nescrijrtion, especially for 
])&tcs, and other preparations o r that description. The 
average produce of flpur thus obtained is 25 per cent, 
from ordinary wheat. Such flour is extensivel \ imported 
into this country, for bettering the inferior flours, espe- 
cially the Irish* D’Arblav’* household flour, dbtuhicd 
by tlie usual grinding process, is gko of first-rate qua*.ty. 

A Conncil Medal has t>een awarded to Mr. D’Akiil.vy, 

“ for his gruaux and household flour, obtained by a uo%*el 
and economical process, for the fineness of its quality and 
^utility.” • 1 

C a banks and If am MR have been awarded a Prize 
Medat # for tllbir “ thirds flour” y 120, p. 1232\ and Abel • 
Leblanc's “ household flour” (297, p. 1191) has been ; 
found worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Among the great manufacturers of French pates, # &c., 
&e., tlie following tiuvo been awardea Friza Medals, i 
J. V. Mao nix (133 7, *p. 1240), for macaroni, almost 
iMjual to the best Italian; and for wheat, already men-J 
tioued amongst the cereal! a, and which, from its proper- J 
tion of gluten, is particularly adapted for pates, &c. Mr. ! 
M agn in also exhibits various flours, with their appli- ! 
cations to culinary purposes, all of great, excellence. 1 
N, I). M. Fjsyrcjx, of Paris, for a iiue collection of I 
fcculcs (209, p. 1198). VkzoN Brothers, of Poitiers, 1 
for their gluten granule (1520, g. 1249) and other pro- : 
ducts; this gluten is composed apparently of flour 4bixcd 1 
with gluten and water. 

Honourable Mention has beeiL made of the Al- 
lowing 9 _ 

GiiOult, jun., Paris (5^ p. 1204), for an excell At J 
collection of feculys, jseiudmg those of rice, chestnut, ami * 
parmen tines. C. G&Et, de Lille (45f>, p. 1200), for fine ! 

r rl barley, vermicelli, and other preparations. J. M. 

yiOLBTT% for Bhipdbiscuits;(1528, p. 1250), prepared 
- by bakmgtte dopgh m high-pressure steam. 

Besides the above, thery, re various good collections o£ 
substances, as tflose of Beuon Brothers (4a. , 
Pi flSwW.fr rice, lentil, and pea flours J*-of ! 

Macwkt, a toe senes or wheat glutens;— and of Note, ! 
vertmeeihs and potato-flours, Ac. (1342, p. 1242)# * * 

£*5® Anarifca good hard. wheat-floua, from Laya 
and Co., of t^ ti^hOd (32, ». 1261), of admirable 
qcfeHtf, ments HmjourfiSh Mentjofi. 

® • KuBau^--TSe flours of iW country are proverb: afly ( 


S kM. Rot^SANorF (66, p. 1363) for .hard wheat-flour, 
onourable Mention is made tof the grits of 

R ATSHtNwtY XAS, p. 1368), prepared fWmi buck-wheat, - 
grain d on the gruaux prin#pfe, bring quite a novelty, * 
Rice-flour is exhibited, as it also a veiy peculiar coarse 
Jievitt wheat-flour. • 

9, AumrA.— The wheat-jours of (bis country, and 
especially the Croatian, are exceedingly good. * Two 
samples of apparently a gntaux flour, prepared by the 
Privileged Steam Flour Mill Compan*, Vienna (62, 
p. 1010), half beensawaffied a Prise Medal. Jordan 
and Barber, of Tetschen, Bohemia (68, p. 1010), exhi- 
bited u Croatian flour from a peculiar wheat, which is 
considered difficult to cleans it is said to yield six to 
eight quartern loaves per sack more than any other, and 
has been awarded a Prize Medal. There are various 
other good flours exhibited by Austria. 

10. Belgium. —The sumplts of potato-flour qre of 
unusual excellence, and Honourable Mention is made of 
that of G. Bly£kaerth (78, p. 1153). 

1 1 . Bavaria exhibits a peculiar flour ffom wheat-grits 
of exceedingly good quality, but not accompanied by any 
observations, and probably sent as a curiosity only, by 
Christian August F, rich (p. 1099). 

12. Prussia. — The potato-flour and sago (332, p. 1070) 
exfiibited by F. Wahl, are of great merit, and have been 
judged worthy of Honmirable*Mention for the beauty# 
of the preparations. From the same 1 country Witteuoi* 
and Co. exhibit a fine series of macaronis and pates (^95, 
p. 1089). to which a Prize Medal has been awarded. 

13. The Netherlands and the Duchy of* Hesse 
exhibit pearl barley, groats, flour, dec. 

14. Switzerland and Sardinia contribute pdtes of 
various kinds. • ® 

15. Tuscany.— -The Macaronis of this country are 
the finest iu Ac Exhibition, both for flavour, texture, 
and excellence of niinufueture ; three of F. PAOAgprrr 
(40. p. 1 294 f have Insgii awarded a Prize Medal. ' 

is. Spain and Portugal both exhibit g^od flour of 
wh&it, but the samples V&U insufficient. There are also 
mucaronitffroM Portugal. 

17. Vnite d^tatks of America. — Very fine sample* 
of flour are exhibited fiflin this country, and of 10 bar- 
rels non# faU below a high standard of excellence. Two 
have been foheted as worthy of Prize Medals; one of 
Hkckek and Hfumiun (1 14, p. 1440), who ul so exhibit 
the mai/e Jarina; the other of Kaymond aiul Schuyler 
(12?, p, 1441). Thu u$tra-Gcncssuc flour of Jf. S. and ( 
If. L. Lracii is also worthy of notice (liWS, p. 1446).^ 
Of maize-flour, woiTiiuonly called “ corn-meal/ 4 or u eorn- 
flt1^^r, ,, in the Gnitctl States, the cxliibition is very good. 
The article is extensively used for puddings and other 
purposes in that country, ami is considered peculiarly 
wholesome and nutritious; move so than rice -flour, wjiich 
is preferred iu England foj similar purposes. 

IIecker* am.1 Brother’s farina has been considered 
worljiy of Honourable Mention, as has,* also, the feeulft 
o J the OswKtiO Starch Factory (U>4, p.1440), which is 
produced at a very low price. These, and many other 
samples, testify to tile great importance of 'this flour as an 
article ofhstnc consumption in America* 

Malt madedi’om maize is exhibited, perhaps morons a 
euriosify fhau an article of importance, by the Ohio 
Board of Agriculture (24, p. 1434). Good pearl bailey 
is showD by Raymond and Schuyler (128, p. 1441). 


A. VII,— On. Seeds and their Cakes. 

» § • 

• Of this description of sheep and cattle food there is a 
tolerable tsupply i« the Exhibition, but no samples of 
renmrkabl^nnerit, and only one novelty, nie cotton-teed, 
cake. Among the varj^n seeds tfted in the manufacture . 
of oil-cake, flax (or linseed) is the moat imjffirtant. ^Rope- 
seed is also employed, hut is considered tearing. lu uUe* 
Lubetdc de]Jartment a sample it exhibited of# the 
“ doddbr-cake,*' made from the CemeiifM § A 

small portion of •inferior popp^-cake is, contained ift 
the Tudiatf collection.* W^nut-cake m«ot Represented 
fttall. t , f 

T.’ G ftUAT Britain. — The cotton seed^iik^, exhibited 
by H. BflRN fof Edinburgh), is a novrity worthw of 
^ ' . • . • f 
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especial notice, >and w»s awarded Honourfcble Mention. 
The seed is recdfemeuded on account of its cheapness, 
beiugusi&lly thrown away . as refuse by the cotton manu- 
facturers; it is extensively used, m a cattle foodj^n 
an unprepared state, in various parts gf the tropical 
world, and to a limited extent in England : but its success • 
is doubtful, and In the shape of oil-cake it has possibly 
not yet been fully tested. Several samples of linseed-cake 
from Yorkshire are exhibited, some of which are better 
than ever appear in the London market; they are, how- 
ever^ inferior to the American. Hononfry Mention is 
made of the collection exhibited by T. Petehson ( 66 , 
p. 204), consisting ca? samples manufactured by George 
Si*ijrr of Boston, John W^od of Hull, Fea of Boston, 
Payne of Hull, Tkikhk, 41111 ., of Beverley 


t during tlie 


hum exhibits fair hops and If several varieties; 
next to the Canadian in point of flavour. The* 


owing to defeats jn the packing, or i 
voyag- • 

these Tank 1 

best are the Poperinghe hops exhibited by L. Deuryse 
( 63, p, 1158), Widow L. Dequuot (64, p. 1158), Madame 
yaNMeries (85, p. 1153), which are severally considered 
worth of Honourable Mention. 

5. Grand Duchy op ‘Hesse.— T he Maynt* hops are of 
good flavour, well harvested, though rather small, and 
nave been awarded a Prize Medal ; the exhibitors are 
Stein and t ScHnopXR (81, p. 1129). Some Stvaslwurg 
hops are also good, resembling Golding’s. 

6 . Russia sends a sample of unripehops, better than 


T „ usual, and which, wdre they sufficiently ripened, would 

2. Haitink EIst iNbiES.*— Flax is most^ extensively j probably rank next to the English in quality. This 

cultivated, especially in the northern province of India, appears to bo a common imported variety of the English 
but chiefly, if not wfeolly, Jbr the oil expressed from the I “grape hop," sand is from Count Kocchelkkf (32, 
seed ; the oi Peake, as a maimihctured article, being ! p. 1363) 1 — It deserves Honourable Mention, 
unknown. Poppy-cake is, however, occasionally manu- 
factured, and a specimen (of inferior description) is exhi- • B. — Dried Fruit and Seeds. 

hited. 

3. Canada exhibits excellent linseed ; and the cameline- 
seed of J. Fisher (59, p. 963) is considered worthy of 
Honourable Mention. 


4. Bbloium exhibits good oil-cakes of various kintts. 
Jlonourablc Mention is mule of the rapeseed-eake exhi- 
bited by Vwrcruysse, Brothers (91, p. 1154), and of 
th^Jinseed-cake of J. L. Vercauterex (82, p. 1154). 

5. Hamburgh. — T he rapeseed-eake of J. Peterson 
( 5, p. 1 436) deserves Honourable Mention. 

6 . Austria, the Netherlan ds, Lubkck, and Eo^t 
all exhibit, more pr less, oil-cate of t’vir quality. 

7. Sardinia exhibits very, good oil-cake of Giilvidi, 

. . . . 1 1 1 .. n tt 


The series of dried fruits is very Extensive, and the 
articles generally excellent in quality. Little novelty, 
ei tlier in product or import, is remarked, and none of 
invention in preservation. The ^divisions of this Sub- 
class (B.), proposed by the Royal Commissioners, are 
not here retained, the articles being considered in the 
aggfegate under mch exhibiting country. Those pre- 
served iif sugar have beeu referred to another Jury. 
(Class XXIX.) 

1 . Great Britain. -*• Fortnum, Mason, and Co/s 
collection of dried fruits, seeds, and other articles used 
for dessert (55), claims r ihe first place, and has been 


Brothers (5, p. 1302), considered worth/ of Honour- i awarded a Prize M ft dal. Amongst many samples of the 
able Mention. (Mentioned also by Jury Of Class IV.) j finest fruits are others of greater or less demand in the 
8.4$toSHiA sends Vltrivus good safiiples of linseed and , English market: as, — thc Sanncaya, Souari, and Brazil 
sesamum; also of rape-seed, of wtyeh tliet sample ex- ! tints, cashew, jujube, Utchi, hickory, pums ceinbra, &c. 
hibited by E. Karnvitou (31, p. 1367) is deserving of ; V ani Ua • uutmegs, Tafiilah and Syrian dates, &e. John 

Honourable Mention. ^ ^ - l " " J * J ‘ 

9. United States or America. — J. 


9 ! Clemens (56, p. 2H4) l£is been awarded a Prize Medal 

Bhidg& of New r i for magnificent raisins (Malaga) and Jordan almonds. 
Igork (546), and Lee and Co., of 1ln«?tou { 530, p. 1467), j R. and C. Faulkner (54, p. 204), also, have been awarded 
'ue oil-cake, e< worthy of Hono 


botli exhibit very fine 


Mention. These are much finer samples than,, usually 
reach the English market from America. 1 

A. VIH.— Hops. * 

Thebest hops are produced in England, and arc^chiedy 
cultivated in Kent and Sussex; they are also grown to a 
limited extent in Surrey, Essex, Suffolk, Herefordshire, 


Honourable j a Prize Medal for their preserved fruits in bottles, Ac., 


which, though not dried, can only be introduced in this 
class. Copland, Barnes, and Co.'s collection of fruits 
( 1 L, p. 20 J) deserves Honourable Mention. -Batty and 
Feast also exhibit good fruits. 

2. Ionian Islands. - Dried currants are exhibited 
from Cephalonia, by Mavroianni, equal to the Zante 
currants. t t( 

3. East Indies.— Pickled fruits of the “ durion," 


Worcestershire, and Staffordshire, the soil and climate of j ^production of the Straits of Malacca, are exhibited, but 
each district giving a peculiar character to the crop. On j no other preserved fruits, except tamarinds, which were 
the continent of Europe hops have been extensively cul- ! extremely good, and some fine candied fruit of the (Egle 
tivated, but never to perfection^ the flowera having "gene- j Mannelos. 

rally a rank smell and flavour. The plant ha* also l>een j 4. Ceylon exhibits tamarinds and myrobalans (the 
introduced into Canada, Van Diemen's Land, and the > almond-like kernel of the nut of a terminalia); Java, 
Himalaya mountains, with various success. The exlii- j tamarinds. * 


bitton is, on tlie whole, good. 

1 . Great Britain.'-- A Prize Medtil has beeu awaited 
to J. M. Paine* for his Farnhmn Colding\ hops (62, 
p. 884), grown on the phbsphcffii marl. These ore fully 
ripe, and of fine flavour. Th^ hud of this district is the 
very finest for the production of bopsj but the growers 
often pull them too green. A Brize Medal, is also 
awarded to Uiohardson and Son font heir collection (59, « 

», 294), ig which the Gravesew hill arc £ne*aitd well 
flavoured; and lx#h the Jones' and Worcesteraire worthy* 
of notice. R. Goldino's hops (63, 41 . 204) are const* 
dered worthy. dT Honourable Mention. *• . 

8. Canada seuds itm best hops that have ever been o _ 

Imported front that country, and Which, had they les| t.f : sinspand a small black kind from the Constantsa grape ; 
A&r “ cnriaut-lcgf " flavour, feouh) fetch a good price in 1 *«♦ ***** • 


5. From the West Indian Islands there are fruits, 
entire^of the Brazil mif (BcrtMhtia exceha\ from Tri- 
nidad; tamarinds and casliuw nuts from BamiADOKf. 
Dpi a rara sendj; excellent fresh souari (butter nuts), 
dry bananas in slices, Siweet but very poor ; the monkey- 
p<*L fruit entire ; limes ; and bilimbi fruit preserved m 
•pickle. ^ r 

C. Van DifJRen'b Land exhibitfr*good dried apples 
grown in the colony. 

•7. Cape of Good Hope.— A Prize Medal has been 
awarded to the fine collection of ‘dried fruits from tlie 
j pipe Olony exhibited by R. Clarence (54, p, 952) ; of 
these tile most remarkable areVgood sugary pudding rai- 

' Dtnt>*an/I a umall ltlnalr Ir.nJ it.. iN-.. . _ 


our g|jarkqt,« 'fhe samples vt B. Smith (64, p. 968), of 
hav e hqen a warded a. Prize Medal, and that 
of TTttOMAa V w JkandSoNS (65) 'cog8idpred worthy of 
J^houri^lOn ’Uim • • 

Vijr ffix^KEstfs Land 1ms gtbwn hops for somq 
y^eara^aud, it has wi said, with sifecess ; but the speefl- 




pq^e^n^tAd.are hardly recognisable^ pernsp 


flat dried pears, good ; soft-shelled white-meated walnuts 
of ^great merit; good but flavourless almonds with for- 
midable shells, and dried sliced peaches and' apricots, 

8. France. — The contribution is small from this coun- 
try, except of fruits preserved with Sugar. * 

• 9. Wurteuberq. — D ried fruits for home ooptfumption, 
and apparently much appreciated In the country, are ex- 
hibited ; such as bilberries preserved in great quantities 
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which are flaiaJltfless; also some apples, pears* and chcr- j Assam Tea Company, and the Honourable Cowit of 
ries, which are better. # DntBCToas of tie East hulitf Coinprtfy, who send good 

10. Prussia exmbits a case of £4 bottles of dried gar- samples of the Himalaya and Java growths ni the best . 

* den and orchard fruits* good* and well flavoured, condition. The Jury regret* the absence of samples from , 

11. Spain. ’—T he collection of Spanish dried fruits Madeira, and e^naily frora Rio do Janeiro, as also from 

deserves Honourable Mention fot* general excellence. Chittagong, and various other countries in which the 
There arc dried rations, dried peaches, prunes, and thin* cultivation of tea has been jtteihpted**vith more or less 
skinned figs, walnuts of great size and good flavour ; success. " , 

almonds, Barcelona nuts, ground-nuts! pistachio nuts, 1. China Teas . — The collection formed by *P. W. 
chestnuts, afld bclotes. Of these the following exhibitors Ripley (17, p. 1423), at Canton, express! jefor this Exhi- 
Jiave been considered worthy of Honourable Mention: — hition, is quitfl unrivalled, ‘whether we regard the gxcel- 
Don Juan d’Alveah ; plums. Don J. 11. Qasalo ; rai- lence of the specimens, the completeness of the series, the 
sins ( 105, p. 1335). Don Joaquin Enriquez; figs (107, rarity and costly nature of many of its perishable con- 
p. 1335). Don Josjs Olmo ; peaches (17U, p. 1339). The tents, or the scientific value it possesses from the ad mini- 
pimientos d»* vico (Logrono), or sVcct capsicum, of 11. ble arrangement followed. Some of Ahe teas exhibited • 
Manso (133, p. 1 337), likewise merit Honourable Mention, have never J/efore been seen in England*, whilst these and 

12. Portugal. — T he series from this country is par- dlhers command prices, in the China niarket,*six times 
ticularly fine, and consists of copious samples put up in greater than the most expensive ft tab, when sold Retail, 
large bottles, all of good quality. Those contributed . in England. Some arc so perishable that the voyage 
from Villa Peal (412—416, p. 1312), by Pinto i>a Fon- i injures, and tty? subsequent keeping and exposure in the 
sijaa Van, consisting of plums, fig's, pears, peaclfrs. and ; Exhibition rums thei^; whilst all are curious and highly 
apricots, have been awarded a Prize Medal. A Prize ! instructive ; circumstances quoted to sjiow how regard- 
Mctlul is also awarded to J. L. Gothics, for his niagnifi- 1 less of every consideration but the complete illustration 
cent figs (403, 418, 419, 420, p. 1312); and Honourable of this branch of commerce Mr. IIiples has been. 

Mention is made of the dried pears (404, p. 1312) of Pinto The Jury regret to find that the rules of the Royal 
i»a Fonhk^a Va». Besides the above, there, are from Commissioners preclude Mr. Ripiiey from receiving any 
these uiul various other exhibitors almonds, walnuts, fil- stronger proof of the high estimation in which his collect 
berts, chestnuts, belotes, raisins, plums, &c. i tiou is held than the award of a Prize Medal. The fol* 

13. Greece contributes raisins, currants, and figs;* but lowing scanty data are recorded for the information of 

none of fine quality. * • • the public on a branch of industry which bos never be- 

14. Tuscany sends pine-seeds, an article of great con- lore been adequately illustrated. . ^ • 

sumption in tlie Italian provinces. Full chests of various Pekoe teas are exhibited, some 

J5. Tunis. — T he collection of dates exhibited by Er- or which fetch 50#. per Ilf. in the China market; whilst 
TEin Mkiist-in (pp. 1415, 1416), fuel uduig upwards of thirty 7s. jp the very highest price.any of fhe sort will fetch in 
varieties, all in excellent eondition, find in great quail- England, ami this only as a fancy article. The plain 
titles, has Wen awarded a Prize Medal. Though dates \ ami orange-sefnted Pekoes now fetch little with us ; but, 
are not imported into Ihis eouutry from Tunis, that part i as caravan teas, are purchased Igr tile wealthier Kalian 
of Africa is eelehrated bevond alt others for the variety j families. Hhe tinesj, however, never leave China, Wing 
and excellence of this fruit. There are, also, aim* aids, • taught up by the mandarins; for though tb% tAnsit ex- 
raisins, pistachio-nuts, apricots, %nd figs. ! pcri&s add 3s. to 4s. ]H*r lJ*to the value when sold in Russia, 

16. Egypt. — T here are seven kinds of dates in this 1*1110 higlujt market price in St. Petersburg is always under 
collection, none remarkable. The fruit of the doom- 50s. Among these scented teas are various Caper teqfc 
palm ( Crucifura thchaica ) is a novelty ; it is oommonly i flavoured withVhloruiitfhis flowers, and the buds of some 
called Aleximlriau gingerbread, and is flinch eaten, i species pf plants belonging to the orange tribe, magnolia 

•though worthless as an article of food in English esti- | fuscata, oka dowel’s, Ac. 
mation. • i The Cong Souchong, or Ninp-young teas, are chiefly 

1 7. ^Turkey exhibits an extensive series of fruits and purchased for file American market. Oolong tea is the 

small articles for dessert: but. all in insignificant quanti- j taftmritc drink in Calcutta, though less prized England, 
ties, and very dirty. The jujftbes arc remarkable for its delicate flavour being injured by the (gugih of the 
size and variety. •* # * ] voyage" • 

18. Of cocoa-nuts there arc very few exhibited, aud j •For delicacy, no teas approach those usually called 

none worthy of notice. Ceylon and the Mauritius con- ' “Mandarin teas/’ which being bat slightly fired, and 
tribute some. -The “ double ” or “ sea cocoa-nut M of the rather damp when in the fittest state for use, will bear 
Skyohelle Islands, sent from the Mauritius, is a cu- \ neither transport nor keeping. They are in great dc- 
riosity, but not an edible one. j mand among the wealthy Chinese, a\id average 20*. per 

19. Betel-nuts are exhibited from Sarawak in Borneo, 1 lb. in the native market. The p^uchouge, souchongs, and 

Ceylon, Singapore, and the East Indies. { congos better illustrate the English trade, and are of the 

Though not ranking as “ dried fruMb,’* olives and 1 most admirable description, 
olive-oil have been included in this division by the Jury fj * Of the Moyune district teas there are eight varieties; 
of these the . exhibition is adiflintible. The Sjsinish \ they are much prized in the American markets, but not 
olives are magnificent, both those preserved in oil and in ; so much so in Eugland. Among the* most important 
water; aud Honourable Mention is maty; of the “ manna- j curiosities it* the collection *are the counterfeit teas of 
niilas kla Iiena” of Manuel Harare, Seville (1*2, i Cuutoi. JThese are liiadqof any refuse, such as moist- 
p. 1335).* Portugal also exhibits admirable olives, sof j ened tqp-!eu\os from the pot, l»eat up with gum and rice- 
- which the small black kflRl of the Viscount de Fo^e*] water in a mortar, coloured with Prussian blue* and 
Boa (441, pp. 13U3{ 1313) merits Honourable Mention, ji gypsum, and curled, twisted, or granulated so ingeniously 
The other exhibiting countries are Egypt, Algiers, and ' as to counterfeit the most costly varieties. Tlig gunpow- 
Tunis. Olive-oil is abundantly exhibited by F:ian*e, ’« der and seemed caper are ovew-doue, $he appearance of 
Algiers, Tuscany, Spain, Sardinia, Corfu, Portu- gibe counterfeif bt*pig more equal and beautiful than the 
gal, Madeira, and South Australia ; but, amongsj genuine tsris <*ver ai*e. • 

•great general excell en ce, ftere is nor novelty or particular Various curious teas used by tlie laliouring classes of 
merit. • Chinese are exhibited f seme are merely coarse, and bad, ’ 

C. I —Tea sun-dried leaves; bettqr qiMties, chietjy from Anloy# 

* * • ai‘e put up %u baskets and boxes, and expoited tg the 

The exhibitors are few in this divisionuind flavp con- Islands of Java, dec. Curiously rolled anff twistedsflm- 
fined themselYes to imports from the Eastern World, pies, such m the tf old mmi’s eyejwows,” “ball tea? r «ud 
whence th» product is, however,* admirably illustrated, other faucy manufactwvs, are &U illimsated. Medicine 
China testis exhibited in abundance, and of the finesf leas follow these ifi the, series, and' mmmk of cakes, 
quality. The British Indian produce,. again, has never lexengts, & c., made bf leaves mixed whh tariousjdrug«* 
haAve been displayed in Engund^s (t fc Ime by the barbs, iiqaori<fe, and sweetmeats. 
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[Claw II. 


iiSPJtoTUTgS FOR TUA— OO^yjIE, COCOA-SEEDS, A*® NIKI. 

C. II« — SuBMrpjiws k>h 

Of these the Exhibition contains hafdly any examples; 


Lslfttiy f . them a^;gpecimerih of, the plant itself, leaf, 
flower* aaafi> bud; miils Aid drawings to illustrate the 
processes employed ftiUa maau&ctare, packing, end 
shipment v samples of the tiaterials used for scenting; 
tea-pots, cups, &c, § 

. Another collection of merit is that of W. P. Hammond 
sad Co,* (2, pp, ^1$, 419), phich Iras also l>cen awarded a 
Prise Medal This contains, in #0 boxes, the various 
tqas more or less abundantly imported into England ; and 
is farther illustrated by goo<l f paintings of the processes 
employed in the culture, husbanding? and manufacture. 

2. Jam Team .— Exhibited by the Singapore Com- 
mittee of the Honorable East India Company. These 
teas are good of Hlieir kijid, but not. equal in flavour 
to the Chinese, p i* even *to the Kcmuou. In respect of. 
flavour, $cy resemble the Assam, but are* inferior ip 
strength. 

3. fKcmam Tuts?— Exhibited by the Honourable 
East India Company (p. 872), are not very fully repre- 
sented. In flavour these rank next to thr Chinese teas; 
and us o class, have rather the Ankoy flavour ; being better 
adapted for green tea than black. The manufacture is 
much implored *)f late. Three samples are exhibited ; , 
imperial hyson, young hyson, and souchong ; for the two j 
latter of which a Prize Medal has been awarded. 


One specimen of mate or ** Pqfnguny tea" [Jfe r Para- 
fiwyemis) i$ exhibited as a curiosity. This beverage is 
in nnivicrial use throughout Brazil, Uraguny, Paraguay, 
the Plate district, Chwi, and Peru. • 

Dr. OA:&b$&& l tf prepared coffee-leaves ( 1 42, p. 193*) are 
worthy ofnotioe, gs affording a really palatable drink when 
infused as’ tea is; snore perhaps than coffee is to the 
nn initiated. That this preparation contains a considerable 
amount of the 'nutritious principles of coffee is evident 
front the afialysis.; but as the leaves can only be col- 
lected in a good state, at the expense of the 1 conee-bush, 
it is doubtful whether the coffee produced by the ber- 
ries be not^qfter all, the cheapest, as it certainly is the 
best. 

C. IU.-^Corncs, Cocoa-seeds, Nibs, Ac. 

Under this head the Jury have considered chocolates 
prepared for use, when plain, or if only sugared, for 
ordinary use ; and have excluded such as are made info 
putes, as more properly belonging to # the Confectionery 
Department. 

Many good samples of coffee are exhibited from various 
parts of the world, and amongst them some of excellent 


4. Assam Teas. --Eight boxes are exhibited by the 1 description from British colonies* which have never be* 
Honourable East lNi>i>f Company (p. 872); ull full of fore been known to produce this article. On the other 
well-made strong teas, superior in this respect to the Chi- ! hand, there is a deficiency of* specimens from the mn*t 
nesy, but much inferior in flavour, roasting, and scent. ! important producing countries, as Jamaica, Dominica, 
In point of manipulation they equal the Chinese. For j Berbiee, fct. Domingo, Costa Kica, the Brazils, Manilla, 
mixing »wi til the Chinese article they find a ready sale in j and Java. 

tlie English market ; and are iq every vespect superioivtn j Of cocoa the same may be said; the best producing 
the ordinary tea, tjian which they command a much I countries export the choice of their produce for the mar- 
higher price. The quantities exhibited in f these hexes 1 kets of Mexico, Spain, France, and Italy; the high dif- 
are too small, and have consequently lost much of their ferontial duty obliging our ^Manufacturers to Im? eon- 
flavour duriug tlie vyyage and subsequent exposure. ! tented with the inferior products qf Trinidad, Granada, 

The grey flowery pekoe is the best sample exhibited ; 1 St. Lucia, &c. In chocolates (manufactured cocoa \ 
in appeiy:auce and flower it cannot be rut packed by any; France alone is well represented ; England cannot here 
China tea, tflit is rather wiry in the leaf, from the bmls | compete, for the reason just stated (uniV»r cocoa\ and 
having been gathered too yount; : whence, perhaps, nlso ( , various adulterations a^ hence prevalent, the chief of 
its deficiency of flavour. It is o£ a much higher class* which are potato-flour and sago. 

tfon that of Kemaon and Java, and woivhi command :i i 1. Great Britain.— 11. Snowden's patent purified 
high price in the English market. A Prize Medal is ! coifce-rilhs ^28, p. 202) are the produce of an jmprovc- 
a warded to it. r • : ment in the method of preparing coffee for the table. 

5. Brick Tea nj Tibet.— A sample of this furious pro- | The berry is split, and the husk (that formerly adhered 
duct is exhibited by the Honourable Ka.^t India Com- j to the whole berry), which is usniilly vemofbd fnpm all 
PANT (p. 872). It is formed of the refuse tea-leaves and but. the <dit, is here extracted from that also : after which 
sweepings ixf the granaries, 'damped, and pressed into *' | operation the berry is better adapted for roasting. The 
mould, generally with a little bullock's blood. The finer ; coffeq tints prepared is of the finest quality. The illuslra- 
sorts are friable masses, and are packed rin paper; the i tion of tliq process is complete, and ample specimens are 
coarser, as this, sewn up in sheep-skin. In this forth, I exhibited. A Prize Medal has 4»eeu awarded to Mr. 


it is an article of commerce throughout Central and 
Northern Asia, anil the Himalayan provinces; and is 
consumed by Mongols, Tartars, and Tibetans, churned 
with milk, salt, butter, and tboiling- water, more as a 
soup than as tea proper* Certain quantities Are forced : 
upon the acqepttince of the w estern tributaries oft the ' 
^lu payment Jar the support of troops , 
its couvenient size and form, 1 


I Bnowden for his new method of separating the tough 
I membrane from the folds of the seed. 

J. S. Fry and Sons’ case of raw and prepared cocoa 
1 and chocolate (31, p. 202) lias been awarded a Prize 
Medal. This series is extensive, and of fine specimens ; 
illustrating fully, by drawings and sample^ the prepaiu- 
I tion of cocoa and chocolate of various kinds ; alscf the 
l plant in its natural stat.$, with its history and manufac- 
w , ^Circulation as a coin, o^ur an area greater ' turc, kAode of packing and transport. The cocoa seeds 

At of Europe. • • j and nibs arc exhibited from St. Lucia, Caraeeas, Trinidad* 

G?Amim 7 Sent by the ns am Company, and ex- i NPw Grenada, Guayaquil, Bahia, Peru; Ac. 
hibited in the British Department (14.‘ , p. 19®*)." This j The chocolate of & A. Montejbo (34, p, lias 
collection is contained in twelve chests : it is admirable, j bt4n awarded a Prize Medal £or its excellent quality. It 
and lh perfect order. As the indigenous plant has been ! urperhape, a little over-roasted, if it has a fiudt 
manufactured in Assam, and the Chur pirnt has also *1 Honourable Mention has lieen mafic of W. A.Bjcn- 
. been introduced and cultivated for the putfpoSo, the ox- ham i 38, p. 203) for good chocolate. G. B. Wflilltt (32, 
hfbitors have judiciously sent samples qf iKe different* p/203) for the same. . 

kindtfof tea from each: tin's enabling the Jurj to esta-t- Other chocolates of fair quality are exhibited by the 
blish the superiority of the introduced Chinese fJlaut over Paris Chocolate Company (SO, p. 202), but the speci- 
the indigenous (or natHe Assam)* for the manufacture, i mens a ro too sweet. Ben j ami?Gruts' cocoa(36,p. 203) 
Th^re is a divided advantage* in point of flavour jlojs- 1 is firft, hut appeal's rather to lie Maodaibna than Carac- 
wessed by the Chinese leaf, though the manipulation ap- j cas^ as it professes to he. J. T. Bupds’ extract of cocoa 
pearwperfeefly «quoUiA bot6, . * '(‘‘IT; 


pearw; 
Alirize M 


p. 203) is apparently damaged by exposure. W. B. 
has been awarded to the AssA»ffCon- j IjaksSb essence of coffee (35, p. 203) is .worthy of notice, 
-.AnA.ik-! — -* .j . ««.i l d « iiaam i — - 1 '* qot*ftnpeiior to any 

good as coffee 


p>ny Ibr this valpahls ^’Ifectbrn of admiro Illy-prepared » and has been pronounced equal, if not* 
ttiss. . . • \ * i pwh* preparation, though still not so 

— - S ^- 1 — — m — * J prepared by the usual process. ' ■■ ■ * 


^txhihmi^ ft,, 
oh .Jury they vrru 


ee i^sifear in list of. Class IV,, 
f ■ swarded a Fnzc MAdol. 


process. „ „ 

2. East Indies. -The rccently*qxte^ded cultivation r 
of coffee throughout *our eastern p^pjdbns rehdeps this 


Class II.] 


COFPE^S OF INDIA,, CEYLOtyMlMDAD, FRANCE, &a; 


s/f 


department oftlXRxhibitio# peculiarly interesting, The 
(samples are, unfortunately, generally ihsuffieieat, dirty, 
jind inaccurately labelled. .* * - *. 

Java exhibits good coftbe, but none of marked super 
riority. Honourable Mention is made, ofone sarnie, 
marked as from the Meuado district, which has * good* 

. bold, well-formed berry ; and also to $6me Samples from 
Sonrabaya; both are contributed by*, the “ Singapore 
COMMITTEE ’i of the lIOMOimAnLE&ABlUKDXA CdKPANY. 
The Java coffeeis only prised m .the market for its deli- 
cacy of flavour, as in pofht of strength it falls short of 
the West Indian. • 


TabuDAD exhibits very popr coffe<_ 

Derated from plants originally of m<fi?haY and» from its 
want pt aroma, ht probably badly cured or damaged. 
The, cocoa from the same islkid is thilymagniflcant, and 
such m is never seen in our market Mr. Furdie, of 
Her Majesty’s; Botanic Garden, Trinidad, th whom the 
public arc mainly indebted i>r the whole Trixndad col- 
lection, sends cocoa as prepared for both the English ami 
Spanish (p. 974). With regard to the Spsynsh, such lias 
never been seen in England; every bean is very large, 
round, ripe, clean, ami of a fine bright-red colour. • The 
English is good of its kind, but is, literally, the refuse of 


The sampics of Aden coffee contributed by the Ho- j the Spanish ; the beaus being lean,%at, half-ripe, flinty, 
nqUkaiu.k Eamt IndiaCoalpany fp«87&) arc not superior, laud often bitter. A Prize .Medal ft awarded to the 


and more resemble the Berbera (Abyssinian) plant, usually 
called long-berried mocha, than the genuine mocha. 
The specimens are dirty, and not sufficiently gurbelMd 

\ A ilarn oliaa flnflfa/: iu® alnn rr uiiCi 


Spanish samples. 

# West Africa contributes indifferent coffees 
Portugal sends a very valuable iteries of coffees from 

i 1JU . c. 


(picked). Aden, alias Mocha coffee, is, along with the ! various of her colonies; of Ordinary description* from 
other coffees of the lied Sea, sent first to Bomlnty by 1 St. Thomas : tolerably good from the urn ms Vkrd 
A rab ships, where it is “ garbelled” previously to its ' Islands ; Imdsfroia Timor ; worse (hut girious from the 
being exported to England. The bean is always broad very small size of th# berry) from Mozambique; good 
avid small, and the climate of India is supposed to iin#'| firm Angola ; and excellent from Madeira. 
prove its flavour, I France. — T here is a very extensive dblleetion of cho* 

The best East India coffees in the Exhibition arc those ; cotales from this country, and some coffees also. Up- 
from tlie Peninsula, the Wynaand especially, supposed to ' winds of fifteen exhibitors contribute largely, and the 
have bccfi introduced from Dominica, and originally cul- ' task of selecting for award lmsbctn difficult. Prize 
tivated on the West Indian principle. Being always got Medals have bet*n a warded to four, viz. : — F. A. TtmPiNf 
up with great care, it fetches a good price in the fntn^et. j (io4(», p. 1228’), who exhibits chocolate in every variety 
Of this description of coffee Honourable Mopticm is made i of form and flavour, in the highest perfection ; E. Be** 
of the two samples from Mysore, both exhibited by Cap- j won ( 343, p. 1198), for chocolate; I>e Sandoval and 
tain Mounts. 'JThe berry is particularly bold and even 111 : Co. (305, p. 1 1 (H) chocolate; W ath elot-D eRespaul 
both. j (7BS, p. 121 f»\ chocolate. • 

Chittagong, and other excellent Bengal coffees, are ■ Honourable Mention is made of^thp following C. 
not exhibited, which is much to bg regretted, as the Ctk^uart Qll49,p. 1233], ‘for chocolate; Menikk and 
introduction of coffee into the eastern districts was cf- ' Co. ( 925, p. 1^24), for chocolate. 

fueled many years ago, and is due to the enterprise of • Honourable Mention is also made $>f the Cho’ca, a pre- 
Sir W. Jones, since whose time the cultivation has been Lparation of coffee an<l chocolate blended, sufficiently 
pursued with great success by private individuals. j agreeable to the pulnte, and apparent I v wholesome mill 

Horntbo oofftie is exhibited fro/n Mr. M‘Ileiity^s esi: h», | plc^hant. The exhib^or is A. E. Lemolt (303, p. 
Sarawak (p. 988), anil is awartfed a Prize Medal for its Lll«i|). # i* 

greut superiority in colour and yr right. It is the first j Switzerland, Spain, Prussia, and the' Nethkr- 
sumple fi'om that country ever seen by the Jury. ; lands, all exhibit fuir^hocolates. Turkey sends thrftfc 

CEYLON.-^The^reat extent and important the cul- 1 samples of the Mocha variety of coffee, not remarkable, 
• livatjon of coffee (p. 937 ) in this island renders this do- ! and of flic Jstml or Egyptian" class of berry, 
partment of the* Jury’** labours particularly interesting, i ’ _ 

The jamplcsof both* lowluiul «nd upland crop* are. in . L ' O .-CuicyBY anu otiibr Swmtitotes toe Cornw. 
general, excellent, and much useful instruction is eon- ! judging from the number of exhibitors apd samples, 
veyed by models of the drying-houses, sheds, and imple- ! the cultivation of chiotry is far from being extensive or 
meats used in the manufacture of tlu^ berry (p.J)38); | remuntrative. Few of the specimens sent^are of much 
together with the latter, itself, iu the ujftvrenfc stages of 1 value, and noriV can, under any circumstances, represent 
the process of cleaning and drying, removing the pulp ; cflffee in flavour. As an adulteration, the chicory may lie 


and husk, of which a portion, it will be seen, always 
adheres to the slit, and is ground in the mill, except 
when removed by Snowden’s patent pircess, already 
alluded to. 


profitable, and, supposing this to be its principal use," the 
exhibition of much was not to be expected. 

Great Britain exhibits otic sample only, and. that 
very good indeed, men ting Honourable Mention. It is 


Honourable Mention is made of two samples; one ; from Saunders and G atchell,^ D ublin (144, p, 193*). 
from the Kirklees estate, at 4,500 feet^ above the sea, ! Honourable Mention is also made of "* A folia <?// demi* 
which is a good, bold, even, dean, heavy and well-formed 1 pain?*” of J. Lervilles, Lille (591, p. 1206), an ad- 
berry } the other from the Hiu^ngiru estate, 3,000 feet j numbly -prepared imitation of coffee, much superior to 
above the sea, which exhibits good pearl-berry, ^Sr pea- ; anything in the , — - a ^ - 


berry coffee; a email variety, for which Imnd-picktng is 
resorted to. ’ Superior samples to ^iy of these are, hoftr- 
evor.. always to be seen m Mincing Lane, and a Prize 
Medal, therefore, has been awarded. The native; 
wild or indigenous coffee of Ceylon u also exhibitid, 
Whfcb, like the wild plant of Bengal, is of no value. 
Norfolk Island sends an excellent sample of coffee, 


Exhibition ; and of Catherine Soro- 
kin, Bussia, foT beautifully ^ut and peeled dried chicory 
(69, p # 13(i«y. • 

BcsTdosf the above, tinware samples from Brunswick, 
PmrssrA, the Netherlands, and Hesse, none of much 
imiKirttfuce except the preparations from Prussia. 

There is a curious seed exhibited from Turkey called 
“ Kcuguffi ;”i it is said to be extensively cultivated in 

iL - ' — u — J v— -u . .AJ and 


nos (a, p. 9S8), of which itonoaratrle Mention k m#Ue. 

M AUMTHM^-A innaH wnple o t inferior cocoa. 
JJaMcnA«A, ohee-tfae great coffee country, now culti- 
vates YBiy. little Indeed. Many samples, of enrious 
gfovtts, kreeeftt from the few remaining estates. None 
are of much merit -, the test (thatTiwn th« estate “ Ktei, 
. «%Wod. Pearl-berry coffee is also eahi- 

Sited, a«4 poor SunjAs or cocoa. - • - 

B4*itti>ora sends aooca of no keHt. L 


.The Buies of the Boya) £oiumisKimten*were opposed 
to the exhibition of any objects of this class, except snclf 
as wore remarkable for novelty of inventus or produc- 
tion, fienco the number exhibited is very limited. * # 

A Sard^ffim*orBuge wi*«, M Wno dt Arahcib ” (9, p. 
1302), is quite a novelty, and apparently a valuable ond.- 
•This wiim is prepared by P, Garassini, hfGthoa, solely 
from omtgcs^bttt would otherwise be wasted.: it 4s a re- 
markably agreeable beverage* strongly res0ihbling|flne 
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TOBACCOS AND CIOAttS* BdUUSH AND FOREIGN. 


). tCtAWlI. 


Lquelinjavoiir, |roina, and quality, A Prize Medal has 
been awarded to tse, manufocturer. 

•’ * In the Zollverein Department is some well-fermented 
»good beer (15, p, 1046), manufactured for long voyages, 
Sjy 6. Christian*. This was tested, and found sound and 
good butloflweak; and being flavoured with absinthium, 
#as unsuited either for tl&e English or Indian markets. 

■ ' ; Honourable Mention is made of it from its proving, on 
* ' inquiry, to be highly relished by the beerAirinkers of 
Germany. r r r 

. . The Austrian “birr stein” is a hard, dry, and tough 
mass, fabricated from an extract of malt and hops only, 
not unpleasant to thfc taste, and fairly portable. There 


(40, p. 203). Th# cigars smpke well, jf*£th a good white 
ash, and are of. very foir flavour. T/ie cut tobacco and 
snufft us of excellent quality. Negro-acad and Caven- 
dish are akoexhibited, and a& successful imitations of 
the American produce, though inferior in flavour. They 
are prepared by a peculiar process from the best Virgi- 
nian leaf. A specimen of English-grown tobacco from 
the same exhibitor is worthy of notice, as a curiosity : it 
was raised on a ppor light soil in Cambridgeshire, and is 
an excellent specimen, oSt deficient iu flavour. 

Richardson Brothers, of® Edinburgh (52, p. 204), 
have beentewarded a Prize Medal for their very fine 
samples of pig-tail and twist tobacco. The» leaf is uni- 


■icc % L Beer was prepared from each 
of these for the Jury, by the Exhibitor, after consider- 
able delay, and though pronounced sound, sparkling, and 
free from any unpleasant flavour, was thin and not agree- 
able to the English palate. The preparation hail certainly 
absorbed moistyre in the Exhibition Building, which 
must seriously affect its quulitieseus a portable article; 
and the time (about a fortnight), space, and appliances 
required for preparing beer from it, render it, practically, 
of little value. 

D. ( U.— Tobacco. 

« The exhibition of raw* and manufactured tolmeeo is j 
(upon the whole; one of the most satisfactory of the class 
on (rhich the Jury were culled upon to decide. The im- 



are two varieties, & pale and a davk, the latter flavoured ; versally used, iu this /orro, iu Scotland, both for chewing 
probably with liqtforiec^ Beer was prepared from each ; and smoking; and the exhibiting house supplies the 

* ‘ ~ ' * ” murket to a great extent lmth with thiH and Scotch snufls, 

oil which different qualities are exhibited. The speci- 
mens of Virgin&n leaf (intended to illustrate the article 
in a raw stale) are very fine, aud in the present state of 
the market, which is low (owing to bad crops and specu- 
lation ), would fetch double the average trade price, 

! v A Prize Medal is awarded to snuff of Messrs. 
Lundy Foot and Co., of Dublin (44, p. 206), an article 
too well known to require more special notice, and of 
which the Exhibition samples are admirable. 

Honourable Mention is made u&the following Kxhihi- 
, tors: —Sai.es, Pollard, and Co. (47, p. 203), for beauti- 
fully jftepared leaves of Cuban (Yam) tobacco of t’ne 
quality. # Brf mn kn aud Till, for their samples of leaf 
port trade is very fully represented by numerous sain- 1 tobacco as imported (41, p. 203), including some very 
pies of Excellent article*. The British, Geraum, Algerine, rare specimens, seldom or never seen in the market, 
and United States manufactured tobaccos for smoking Amongst these are the Palatinate tobacco (like Benson's 
and chewing are po less complete; and the products of 1 Hungarian), Manilla, Pernambuco, and Yarn leaf; also 
the famous snuff-mills of Scotland, Ireland, IJortugal^md , thellavannah leal", pi the flat bundles called “ Minorca*-." 
Austria are all shown. in which it is originally put up for export. 

1. Brutish Exhibitors.— The beautiful cases of VV. j M. Hvams* (p. 203) samples of British-made cigars 
Benson (39, p. 203) have lieen awarded a Prize Medal ; ; aud cheroots, from the New Granada leaf, deserve notice 

i docs his specimen 
o Mention Buck- 

••w * w> IMIM MM.t.H.MrviMi V| rni UUQ| ; .«« '■'V »*«■'» M. V. ... M y jn. *\>v /, .v* *uv*i neat ly*lfll)ricst ed 

pre-eminent for evenness and perfection of manufacture, j cheroots of tobacco au<) other narcotic herbs and .drugs, 
Tike variously-sized, coloured, aq<l formed cigars in one | required as medicine or for luxury. A piece of wood at 
box are stated to l>e all the produce of the same crop of ! the mouth extremity retains the oil effectually (an old in- 
tobacco: differences of colour and strength, and, <‘.n some ' veiition). These cheroots draw well, but are very rank. , 
degree, of aroma, also, depending upon the' age of the | The Cade of Good Hope exhibits cigars and fcauaster 
leaf employed, and its position on tbe plapt,— the oldest j tobacco (30, p. 950), grown in the colony. ‘The defects 
or lowest taking used lor the well-know n (and extensively of the cigars seem to lie in the manufacture and choice 
counterfeited) flat oily cigars called “ Braviw." j of leaf, for they are spongy, tough, and leathery, most 

Among other raw or leaf tobaccos, the American va- ‘ clumsily made, qnd smoke with a black ash. The flavour 
rieties are particularly well illustrated, but too insuffi- ! is, however, so far good, as to induce the Jury to encou- 
ciently labelled to convey much information to the public, ! rage improvements in the colony^ by the award of Iio- 
who would be glad io learn, from such a collection, that j rmurable Mention to N. Moss, tile exhibitor, 
the commoner “ shag tobacco ” is prepared chiefly from j Canada contributes very fair lcaf-tobacco for cigar- 
the “Mason” count} leaf; the mild kauaster and similar J making, from .1. Levey (73, p. 963), of which Honour- 
qualities from the thin, delicately flavoured, mild, Ohio j able mention is made : it equal* second-class Virgiuia- 
leaf; the common strong ships’ tobacco, extensively used ; leaf, and will probably be much improved by care in tbe 
in the royal navy* from tbe Virginia leaf, ftc. * I culture: 

Hungarian tobacco, almost unknown in Great Britain, ! .East Indies.— The Honourable East India. Com- 
U also exhibited both iu this and in tbe Russian Depart- | pany contribute $ourab%ya (Java) cheroots, of two qua- 
intiut, It is very fine, aud of peenliaFly delicate flavour, | lities :^he first, u dufk-coloured sample, are very well 
ihqph more bo than the toba^ct) usually cultivated in ! flavoured, with a lair ash; they burn pretty steadily, and 
Tnrffey. • % i rafier strong, and are better than any English-made 

A Prize Medal has been awarded to Ben. JI>nkh and cigars, but inferior to the Manilla. The lighter^poloured 
Co. (43, p. 203) for their collection of Havatmuh cigars, > samples are weak aud poor. ’ * 

illustrating tbe .English market. These are selected from I '•he Trichinopgly cheroots exhibits^ (p, 873) are siugu- 
thn TSvhihitAiw’ ftform. and are somewhut .iwmml in nn®. plarly coarse ana bad; these, never gbod ip their OWU 

~ *“■ u * — M ,_r been injured on the voyage. Soma 

r ” Y^aicuua manmas, e “ a- “* 2 — M '“ h1 ** 
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Prise Medal for their Ilavannahs, “ Ugues” brand; a 
vert. good cigar, imporAd by this firm. only. 

Epglish-maift cigars are copiously exhibited. • 

* E. Jonas and Brothers (42, p. 9u3) have been awarded 
5/Prife Meddljfor their very finfs collection of diffeteut 
variant* ot cigars manufactured from the Ilavflhnah 
leaf, These are sold at a my cheap rate, are ^jeauti fully 
rblled, draw we Ilf and. il-pf ls>r Jawqur, the latter being 
a^uality nflhTttflnable it ftrfection ip England.. • 

. Lambert and Butler fim® a!*b received p. Prfce Med^ 
for <M?ir excellent jpb,Kcd, * igars, snuffs, and C&vendish 


the Exhibitors’ stores, aud are somewhat jneqiial in qua 

lity, not being picked ‘for exhibiting, nor ird|th^ dressed : coujitry, have possibly , w 

samples. • * , r * J* “ Calcutta Manillas/’ as imitation Manillas are generally 

_ Cohen and (hm (49, p. 2041 have •been aifkrded a y called, are well rolled, of fine (almqnd) flavoured tobacco, 


bum wifo a white ash, and are^qual to second-class Ha 
vannah.^ (p. 873). Honourable Mention is made of them, 
and (ft theChinsurali Havaimabs, manufactured probably 
from “ Sand-head 99 tobacco, cultivated on the Arracan 
coast. • 

ThetJury regret not having found in the East Indian 
Department, samples of Awidlan and,various other; raw 
tobaccos, raised in different parts of m i Eastern posses- 
sions; or of the Lunka cheroots, made, from tbbaccq 
grown on the banks of the Godafrny and 
rivers, jjhrte its cultivation and msjsn&hture are 
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iucmutto& aaA »e cheroo* tin superior to*ny otber* 
from that part o? me world.; ‘ v -.*■••• ' 

Tni*rt»Ai> .ends cigitm, very ehtwiMly mode, and awU 
cicat in aconja, but whiffir have been awarded a Prize 
Medal, for their excellent mild almond flavour. And for 
the novelty of the manufacture, wblehis worthyof $0 
■ couragement (p. 974), 

A great deal of tobacco is exhibited fgom the Northern 
States of Fiiifope* BELOitm, the Netherlands, &c. ; of 
the manufactured produce, Honourable Mention is .made 
of tlio cigars (69, p?U4b) of A* Van dkr Linden, of 
Holland, which are composed, some of Dutch and some 
of Java tobacco. Also of the cigars of J. P, Muller 
(11, p. 1186), Of theGrand Duchy of Hesse. Prussia 
exhibits various samples, ^generally of common and coarse 
cigars, Ilonourabk; Mention is made of those of A. F. 
Cahstanjen Sows (468, p. 1077% which are better fla- 
voured and more fragrant than any Englfth-raade article. 
Austrj a sends mariy fine snufft. 

The most important exhibition of German tobacco is 
that from Mannheim, sent by Wsr. Sachs, which, unfor- 
tunately, owing to Abe lateness of the crop, arrived too 


(p. 1318% 
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lute to ‘be placed on the Award List. It is but fair to the | Lntakia of the best quality 
producer to state that it has been pronounced superior in j colour, atul if a good tarry flavour. 


. , The others are, for the mopt part, too much 
lavoured with orris-root, Tfc cigarettes art very in* 
ferkir to the Spanish. 

• Aaovsha contributes an -extensive assortment of to* 
baccOs of manjakinds : it is becoming the great tobacco 
mart of France. Both the Havannah Jeav*th« Syrian, 
and the Manilla, appear to he cultivated and cured by 
Arabs as well as colonists : the specimens sent i from 
exceedingly well-grown, beautiful crops : the curing is 
perfectly welL conducted, jind the rolling* Ac., of the 
cigars is sometimes thudtlesg ; all are, however, utterly 
deficient in flavour and strength, being small, poor in 
quality, and very pale-coloured. Tflfe Krachcna's cigars 
are the best, and of the tobacco, a sanftde from Oran, re* . 
sembling the Shiraz. Some Philippine Island leaf, exhi- 
bited by Ms Morin, of El Biar, vs very flue, but in 
appearance only. There are some cigars made from the 
imported Ilavaunah leaf, sold fit an extraordinarily aheap 
rate, and cigarillos still cheaper. - - * 

A Prize Medal lias been awarded to ^he magnificent 
Turkish collection oh bazaar tobaccos : it is extensive, 
niul the samples are all particularly fine and abundant. 

lity is exhibited here, dark in 


The Moldavian 


flavour, and in point of curing, to any European* tobacco 1 tobacco is also particularly fine, pie Jury much regret 
known in the English market. The Agricultural Society ' their inability to give any detailed account, of this ad- 
of Baden lias encouraged {fie culture of this crop, which • mirable collection, inform ;»tin»*being wanted on the sub-* 
has rapidly increased to 200,000 cwt., annually grow p on ; ject of the growth of the finer qualities of Oriental to- 
thc banks of the Rhine. The cultivation as* carried on ! baccos particularly. # 

■ Persia is justly renowned for the quality of its to- 
j baccos, lioth mild’ and strong : of these, the m8st octe- 
ts, is called 
► samples are 

are consumed in the United States Jo a great amount, j exhibited; qpe, the ordinary dark-coloured, in leaf ; tlie 
Great attention is paid to the *t lection of fine covering j other, loosely ^wisted into a roll, is paler, more prized in 
leaves, upon the goodness of which the humincr and i the country /and givqn us presents amongst the nobles. 

J x J i . * 1 • .u. ... .a.. : T* :i.i t>Z i. 


by small proprietors, and employs 20,000 hands; and the 
produce is sold at a very cheap rate. It is exported in j 


loaf, in vast quantities, to England, Belgium, fepain, and, j United amongst the milder perfumed sorts, 
in laid seasons, to the Ifavannnh itself; and the cigavs j “ Abtirika,” dr " Father of Per fume j two ss 


best American tobacco, it surpasses much that is brought ; j*uthc*r thyk and firm iipAie leaf, and very strong, 
into the market. , j E«YVT*seuds two bales of “ Gerbali tobacco,” culti- 

r rhe Spanish Department excels all others in tin* beauty ; valed, we believe, in tig; Delta of the Nile, and madt 
and variety q£ its cigars. The Havannahs are he it; alluded , into cigars oidinarilv used in Egypt; but even there con- 
to, fur the Maui A cheroots are scarcely represented in 1 
the Exhibition, -which i« very much to be regretted. 

Thg best Havannah tobacco •farms are confined to a 
very narrow area on the south-west part of the great 

rtf llnKo TIiib 97 liKuriirtc lnniy un/1 /ml,' 


island of Cuba. 

7 broad, is bounded on the north by lgpinituins, on the 
south and west by the ocean, whilst, eastward, though 
there is no natural limi£ the tobacco sensibly degenerates 
in quality. A light Bandy soil, and rather low situalion, 
suit the best. Of the small collection of cigars shown, 


sidered Venpinferior. 

Russia. — Die exhibition is small, but the samples all 
of good quality* especially the cigarillos of A. Spiulazoff 
(7G 4 p .1369), which are us large as ordinary cheroots, and 
This district, leagues long and only i supplied with a short broad reed-tube at the mouth end, 

XrA • a pleasant, contrivance. The tobaeeo used* is Russian- 

grown, very mTld, and rather sweet-flavoured, though uot 
etjhal in aroma to the ilavaunah cigarillas. A Prize 
Medal is awarded them. Honourable Mention is made 
of the Turkish tobacco (75, p. 1369), grown in the Ciiv 

u : u.. t— • i 


two exhibitors have been awarded Prize Medals. The j eassian Provinces by Mustapha Idarof, which is equal 
one, Don Buenaventura Gonzalez Alvkra, for his : to the best grown in Turkey. • 

“ Ramas* f cigars (126, p. 1336) ; these are considered the j United* Stater of America. — The exhibition is 
best it is possible to produce, and fetch 3flZ. per 1 ,t)00 in i chiefly of Cavendish tobaccos, and is both ex tensive and 


the Havannah. They proved extremely fine in flavour, 
and perfect in burning qualities, i>uj they were so tightly j 
rolled as to draw with difficulty, which is ratherxonsi- j 
dered an advantage by the Spaniards in this cigar. The : 
other Prize Medal was given to % much milder cigat*, 
drawyig freely, and considered equally deliciously fla- 
voured, by the Juryjwfthis exhibitor is known us De 
Cabanas and CabamK (126a, p. 1336), % • 

.. Thereare also in the Spanish Department a few Manilla 
cheroots, some beautiful samples of the Manilla leaf, ^*cmt 
the three principal districts of the island, Vi sagas, Yga- 
rotes, and Cagayan, And gome admirable cigavilla^. 

PoRTtJOAi. exmbits cigam r cigarettes, cut tobaccos, anti 
-Hmuffli which the miter are very good, and well 
cured. There aria two qualities of cigars, the one if too 
mild, bat excellent id flavour, and burns well ; the other 
is a compressed dwJc^ C^gar, resembling the Havannah 
** Bray os* * dels 


vflavotired and sufficiently sftong. 
w m M these, cigars (1868 & 1207, 
lid the Royal Tobacco and Snuff Com 
p jjidarnniuW of snuffs from the 
. other m^imteturarat of the 
ifemadeo f Nos, iff 2 frim 


admirable ; tbe contributions of many makers attesting 
the importance of tlje manufacture, and the prevalence of 
chewing, for which these are principally used in the 
United States, whilst in tijpg^and they are mostprized as 
the 8trong£$t%nd best flavoured for smoking. The fittest 
Virginia leaf is used in the manufacture, which consists 
chiefly *in on ring •and pressing the leaf into flat square 
I cjikes of various sizes, a little molasses or sugar being 
sometimes added. Prize Medals have Iteen awarded to-^- 

Dii/L afi<J Mut/ihahey (273, p. 1452) for their Caven- 
dish ; James li Grant (284, p. *1453;, fUack Caveqdish ; 
VOiTiAtnf HoniNSflN (265, p. 1452), Cavendish. 

HonduAblc Mention has been niade of Mooklak and 
Chiles (8, p. 1 433'):. Qyler and Andet^on (305, p. 
145fl); Thomas and do. (26fl, p. 1452), for Cavendish ; — 
James Thomas (5*4K, p! 1467), for Negrohead. Alao of* 
the Maryland leaf tobacco and cigars, exhibited bv the 
MaryAand Committee ( included in Prize Medal aWbifled 
by Jury o^Oass IV.) f ^ 

t E.- SFI<J8 AgD C(fljDlkEJ(TS, V IHEQAR StMD^ICKIJiS* # 

# Cinnawon, jCassia, &c.^-This product is . at present ’ 
confined to rite Continent and Archipelago -of Iijlia, 
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-tributiojw fca» iho pnrwteal «Mftr-«rowmg amatrua. 
For instance; JfcWf^Tptagp, St. Potent, and every 
other West Indian colony, exceptTrmjdad* Deroerara, 
‘nnd Barbados*' have foifrd to $md specimens. There 
are none from the foreign poises*! ops in the Old World* 
Porto Rico, the BmziU r orBavaunah, none from Manilla 
and Chiha, whilst Java and Madias send little more than 
one sample oath* .. . 

In refined, sugar fcheBritish manufactories are wholly 
unrepresented. - • ' 

A specimen of sugar, from tone grown in England, 
deserves notice as a curiosity. The sample was made 
without filtration, by Dr. Evans, from cane grown by 
H. Perkins, Esq., in Surrey. . 

East Ini>xan Possessions* — A sample of Gan jam 
(Madras Pres.) (pp. 675, 876) sugar in th<? Honourable ( 
East India Company's contribution lias been awards! a i 


Ropbseai? Brothers. ( 1457, p. H245). for several sam- 
ples prepared “ sans raffinage. ,f * m 
Spain exhibits a few good sugars of native and colo- 
nial growth, for which tbr&t Prize Medals are awarded : 
Jo J. N. EsuiqpfiZ (176, pp. 838, 840), for refilled sugar 
made from Malaga-grown cane; to J. J. De Ark jet a, 
(295, p, 1347), for various staples of THavannah -grown 
sugar, refined on the Atato itself; and to J. De Zumjeta 
(179a, p. 1340), also for excellent Havamiah sugaf. 

Austria contributes good beet-root sugars A Prise 
Medal is awfhlcd m Anton Richter and Co. (£7, p. 
1009), for five tips (or noses) 'of double-refined beet-root 
sugar in small loaves, beautiful in tonality and colour ; 
also fi>r good sugar-candy. JJonourahie Mention is made 
of the Moravian beet-root sugar of th^Brothers Cheva- 
liers de Nsjjwall (5f>, p. 1009)*, and Robert and Co. 
(5 5, p. 1009). Also of the Prince Ferdinand won Lob- 
kowitz, Bohemia (58, p. I (JOSS), andfof the sugar gianu- 


Priec Medal : it is exhibited by Mr. G. P. Onslow, Aska I WVT VT 1 a MJ) i.ivikv*Min i \ 0Vf ■ W«w;j v« 

Sugar Factory. The colour and grain leave nothing to . factory at Tlumacz, in Gallicia (60, p. UVYO). 
be desired. There are two specimens of Uohilcund sugar * Belgium exhibits in every respect the finest sugar- 
frmn ( 'ah e w and Co.’s manufactory At Sliali-jelufltpore ; I candy (81, p. 1151) fvhich lias ever been seen by the 
of which out*, sai(b to be manufactured by a European i Jurors. A Prize Medal is awarded for it^o Messrs. Claus 


process, is excellent., and worthy of Honourable Mention 
that prepared by the native process is very inferior, f 
Various kinds of a good description arc exhibited by (lie ! 
A stag ham Sugar Company, to whom a Prize Medal luis i 
been awarded. Sundry raw sugars are exhibited from i 
the Deccan, apparently nauufactitred on the Mauritius , 
principle; they are good, and well crystallised, but are 


and Camion, of Guild (81, p. 1154), who exhibit also a 
fine series of coloured and other sugars. These are pro- 
bably all cane produce, judging by tbeir appearance, 
weight, and hardness. • 

Russia ami Prussia exhibif a few sugars, but none of 
any great merit, except the l»cet-root sugar of lliitsu- 
mann, IlinsHT'NOORF, and Havitcw (79, p. 1369), ^nd 


uot remarkable. One sample has received Honourable j that of Brummk and Co. (687, p. 1088), of both of wifich 
■Mention ; it is a white refined sugar, in the form of i Honourable Mention is made. • 

bricks, not clean, but apparently a good useful article. ; JJmted States. — A gopd sample of cane Muscovado 
It is possibly a da te-pulm sugar. . (397, p. 1462) is exhibited by M, White, of New Or- 

J.wa exhibits two fair samples ijoni Souv.ibuya, to : leai*, for wl^ieli Honourable- Mention was awarded, 
which a Prize Medal has been a warded : both are clayed ; Maple Kijc^ar. -This substance, which is abundantly 
sugars: one is said to be manufactured oil a new (un- j used in America for common purposes, has hardly had a 
described ) plan, the other by the low-pressure vacuum- j fair trial iu England, owing to the clieaptiess of the colo- 
pun process; both arc superior \o the ordinary Dutch j niul .cane. Agars, and the difficulty of depriving the 
sugars. A Price Medal U given to the Mauritius su»av ! maple produce of its peculiar flavour. If* it promised 

" ■' - ■ *“ •* .£> \tr 11 i ...I .L . ".f .L.. .... * ■ * 


(3, p. 956), from the Phtenix estate of Wkbb Brothers 
and Co.: it is a splendid sample, dry, well crystallised, 
produced by the vacuum-pan by a single process; but 
ulrttcd and free from colouring matter. A 
s hIV adjudged to the very line Siam sugar 
of W". P. HAMjp^i) and Co. 

DkmerakV — A Prize Medal is awarded to the fine, 
well -crystallized sample produced by tlie vacuum-pan, 
and exhibited by G. Ami>krso£ and Co. (30, p. 979). 
Trinidad sends good samples : one is jcurions, frqrn its 
being purified with animal charcoal. Rvruaiioes exhi- 
bits fair specimens. • 

France. — The collection of beet-root sugars, especially, 
the refined, is very good from this country, and presents 
much both of novelty and interest. Two of them 
demand particular notice; they are the produce of 
MM. Numa Gear and Co. and MM. Serret Hamoir and 
Co., for both of which Council Medals have l wen awarded. 

MM. Serukt Hamoir and Co. are awflkled the Coun- 
cil Medal for beet-root sugur (J485, p. 12*7); the pro- j 
cesses employed in their manufactory having cflabled 


hsnccess, the cultivatioyaf the sugar-maple tree might be 
•almost iiulefinitely extended in Canada over a large area, 
well suited to Jliis tree,J>ut unfit for pasture and agricul- 
ture. There are few samples exhibited, hut to three 
of then* Prwe Medals are awarded ; two— in the United 
States,— to*VV. Ha uses (246, p. 1462) and L. Dean (245, 
p. 1452); the either to A. Fisher, of Canada <69, p. 963 j, 
for the sample of double-refined sugar, w hich is of superior 
cuff >ur and grain. Hguourahle Mention is i&o made of 
that from J. Bales, of Canada (67, p. 963)* 

Palm Sugars. These are exhibited chiefly' as curiosi- 
ties, and consist, of Gorin iti -palm sugar (Areagu sttcchari - 
frra) from Ja\ a : date-palm sugar from tho Deccan; 
IMipa sugar (from stems of Niwt frtUicans), probably 
from the Sunder bunds, exhibited by the Honourable 
East India Company; (pp. 875, 87*6), and sugar from 
the flesh y*fiowor of Hassia latijVia , an East, Indian tree, 
front whose fleshy flowers, after fermentation, on ardent 
spirit is distilled. * 

Grape Sugar is exhibited of fair quality from Tunis 
an A from the Zollv*erem States ; also, us molasses, from 


them to selljju; sugar at a lower price than any other j Spain, 
article of the same quality, and nof Ixpug open to prdb- j Eiqltorica — N othing of ahy importance is contributed 
tical objection. The principle of MM. Serret Hamoir | of tins deft 1 ription. The Spanish is almost the only sam- 
and Co.’s success is tbuy^Lmade of Uie refuse molasffcsj pie: it-is \<*ry good, 
from which potass gptl alcohol are procured in sufficifitit*! • 

abundance, and of Such a quality as to be very remu- * A VIMAL KINGDOM. 

“*M. Numa GttAK TOoeives the Council Medal for sugar »• V-V»ESF*v E n At.imfiataky gHBSTAifcM. 

(667, p. 1211) obtained from beet- root by the bury tic ' It is impossible to over-estimate the importatffie of 
process. It is .stated to.be applicable to the refiise mor ; these pr^in rations. The invention of the process by 
■'lasses of any msAufrctpry, precipitated with barytes, and j which animal and vegetable food fire preserved in a fresh 
afterwarda wholly freed from this poisonous ingreAeut. I and sweet state for an indefinite period tias only been 

Thu miiluua dm* _ i . I i:_j .i 11.. J : il,. U.. 


The molasses thus, treated .yields a large percentage of 
sugar. * 

Three PHi« iMa^Wer hew awarded** £bch*)>itore 
of refined heewoo^ sugar, yfa, s — 

*T; Caa«p*u-Diei4MB, of Arras *(4° W p. 800); for ex, 
sellent beet-root aug^r prepared by the ordinary foethod. 
, , P»BVO«T aWoflcu. (1877, p.« 1388), for mrnr 

prepared u, moulda by etempiug, • M 


applied practically during tne last twenty -rfive years, aud* 
is intimate!/ connected with the annals of Arctic disco- 
very. * The active measures taken to discover a «\ptb 
west passadb, and*to prosecute acientlfrc research in all 
but inacc&siblc regiohs, first created a^demand for thi^ 
form of food; sand tye Admiralty stimulated* the mani^- 
fScturersJo g^eat perfection ip the art. As soon-as the 
value of these preparations became g^erally admitted in 
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PRESERVED MEATS, FFSH, AJfD VEGETABLES. 

cold climates, thejr use wiw extended to hot ones, and for 1 serve to advantage. The wore ftriitt^bus do not pre- 
the sick an boanl ship under all circumstances. Hitherto serve so well, such as green peag.r&c. : whilst those 
they had only been employed as a substitute for salt abounding in volatile oils are hardly worth preservation 
» beef or pork at sea, and, if eaten ashore, it was, at first, at all (.especially cahliagea, turnips, and celery;, except as 
as a curiosity merely. Their use in hot climates, however, anti-scorbutics. 

speedily b&ame c evident, especially in India, where M. £). Masson’s dried compressed vegetables (1348, p. 
European families are scattered, and where, consequently, 1240) demand especial notice, as showing one of the most 
on the.slaughter of a large animal, more is wasted than remarkable* discoveries of modern times in this branch of 
can be consumed by a family of the ordinary number, manufacture ; they have been awarded a Ouncil Medal. 
The consumption of presetted meats beqaroe, at. once, By M. Masson § process, c the most bulky, soft, and sue- 
enormous: hundreds of tons are aifliually transported to culent vegetables are reduced to a fraction of their 
the East Indies and all our colonial possessions, and many volume, ant are preserved in a dry, indestructible state, 
are consumed by ouf fleets. After boiling for a rather longer time than usual, they 

The choapney l>f theses preparations is most remark- arc restored to something of their original form and cou- 
able. This aris^fromAlie processes and materials for sistence, retaining all their nutritious principles, and 
the cases being inexpensive, and from there being qo I much of thT'ir flavour. Ghollet and Co., the manufac- 
waste of the meat : all that is good goes into the case, turers of these preserved vegetables, use only desiccation 
which is always filled. It & affirmed by the manufacturers und compression in the process, which is Musbou'b inven- 
and others, and probably with truth, that meat in this tion.* According to a statement published in the “Comptes 
form supplies tfoops, and the fleet, with a cheaper animal Rendqf,” as read before the Paris Academy, the vege- 
diet than salt provisions, from avoiding the expense of tables arc reduced seven-eighths in weight, and propor- 
casks, leakage, 'brine, bone, shrinking, stowage, Ac., tionaily in hulk. They require to bedioiled for one hour 
which are all Heavy items, and entail great waste and and a-huif to one hour and three-quarters, and on cooling, 
expenditure : added to this, the damage of one cash of ; are found to have regained nearly all their evaporated 
salt meat risks the lyss of all its contents : w hilst the j juices. 

meat canisters are, comparatively speaking, imperishable, j If, as the Jurors liave reason to believe, these prepa- 
'find au accident to one occasions a loss of at most but ; rations retain their good qualities for several years, tliey 
from 2 lbs. to 4 lbs. of food. j cannot be too strongly recommended to public attention. 

Several hundred canisters of meat are exhibited from ! It would probably be necessary for long voyages that 
various countries, and in some of these by many different | these square cakes be packed in perfectly dry casks or 
persons/* Their merits were tested by a selection from ( tanks, as biscuits are. 

each: the cases were opened in the presence of the Jury, ; Jn the British Department, J. II. G a mule (12, p. 201) 
and tasted by themselves; and, where advisable, by us- ! and Ritchie and McGali, (15, p. 202) exhibit very fine 
sociates. The majority art of English rminufacthre, | samples of preserved viands and vegetables, and to each a 
especially the more substantial viands; Fiance and Ger- j Brize Medal is awarded for excellence of material and pro- 
many exhibiting chiefly made dishes , game, and delica- [ servation. Richie and McCall’s articles deserve especial 
cies — of meat, fish, sou£s, and egetablcs. j i notice for the great size^of the pieces of meat, combined 

The Jinry^desire to druw attentiom to the iact of viands ! with alj the firmness of texture that is attainable. All 
of this description being extend vely ^prepared in A us ~ | are said to 1»e prepared by Goldner’s process, the results 
• tralia, Tasmania, the Cape of tn od Hope, Cupadu, Ac.,. 1 of which are equal, but biot superior, to the ordinary pro- 
of equally good description with the English, • Animal 1 cess, ns far as the Jury could decide, after a vory 
fbbd is most abundant and cheivp in gome of those coin- ' protracted examination and comparison, 
nies. In Australia, especially, during seasons of drought, 1 CoelaSd*. B a links, and Co. (1 1, p. 201 > .exhibit few 
it is wasted in extraordinary quantities:' flocks are ! meats, hut abundance of fish, ham# and vegetables, 
slaughtered for the tallow alone, ami herds for their bones j dressed in various ways. A Prize Medal 'A«xbeen awarded 
and hides. Were the meat on these oceaf£ous preserved, for these in conjunction with the admirable tart-fVmts re- 
it cannot be doubted that it could be imported into Epg- ; ferred to elsewhere. 

land, and fdld at a cheaper rate tkun fresh meat in our ; A preserved pig, entire (14, p. 202), a conspicuous feo- 
metropolitan •’markets, to the great benefit of the lower ■ ture en the Enpish Department, deserves notice as a 
classes. * r j remarkably successful instance of curing on a large scale. 

Among all the preparations exhibited by France,! J. and .1. P. Leonard's fresh fhcats (26, p, 200), pre- 
England, Ac., there is no perceptible difference either in pared on Top] in's principle, are not so successful a sample 
the mode or perfection of preservation. To seal, henne- j of preserved animal food as would he imagined from their 
tically, full tin canisters is the general principle adopted ; j appearance of freshness and goodness. Whitney’s fresh 
and it is effected by plunging them in boiling water, and i beef (grated V) (26, p. 2U2) lookB sound, but is not ex- 
soldering a small orifice°left purposely, by which all the hibited in sufficient abundance, and particulars of trial 
air is expelled ; this principle, variously modified, bring are wanting. 

the same throughout. t Madame D. St. Etienne exhibits specimens of vegeto- 

The contents of all the cases, of whatever kind, have lost animtd substances, nieaA flours, Ac., prepared for long 
much of the freshness in taste and flavour peculiaf to voyages; ulso a bottle of dried and pulverised spinach (138, 
new^y -killed metft: they are.aUvuvs soft, and, as it were, p.^209), of which Honourable Mention is made. It is a 
overdone: the nutritious principles arc, howeVer^ perfectly curious preparation, resembling M. Masson’s; but the 
preserved. As nutriment tlk y an* unexceptionable : quantity exhibited is too small, and the general* applica- 
they are wholesome and agreeable, an d F often pleasantly J>ility of tlie process is not kn^srv-. 
flavoured. Vouchers are given for some of the Samples (Canada demands very prominfefct mention for the 
tasted by the Jurors having b <4 preserved .for twenty- 1 abundance and excellence of the preserved viands exhi- 
fivc years Und upwards : jliese ^ So in a peafeptly sound ' bityul ; but all are of the ordinary description of cured 
state, ( .and did not* perceptibly differ from the contents of J meats, and none have any peculiar merit or novelty to 
canisters only a, few months old. So lftng as tjie sealing j entitle them to reward* except the hams of G. Rein- 
remaina sound, the viands appear to undergo no (fhange. | kardt, of Montreal, which h Are been awarded a Prize 
Any diflevenrq,between the contents of the properly -pre- 1 Med|I Tliere are barrels of beef, pork, and tongues, 
pared cases is to be attributed to the state of the food j coses of smoked hams, bacons, and sausages, kegs of lard, 
neforo preparation, or to the codking, and* not to. the Ac* all produced at a remarkably cheap mte. * 
method ©iphcyed for’ preserving, which is simpjy and Nww r Brunswick and Nova. Scotia contribute excel- 
uniwirihirly applicalde. ¥ # lent fftsh salmon, preserved iu tin canisters, and auite 

f Vegetable 4 miserve^ }n a rimi|ar iflanner, Jiave been equal to the English. ( Honourable Mention ia made of. 
ponsiqerisd by. Jury with the animal food. Generally that of T. Holliday, of flali&fc, and W. J. Fresher, of 
s|^ak;ng, then* Avour is fresher than thatfof the meats,* MirAmushi (24, p. $69). , , 

jin fti%cnse*of those abounding tin f^bcharine Austrau a* —If. E, A M. Mbs® '101) are, exhibitors 
prjhfplei a* b«M, ytrrots, parsneps, salsafy, which pre- of exc^Pent/ preserved fresh meats, in all respects equal 



CbASB JILJ 


PORTABLE SOUrS, CONCENTRATED MEATH, &<;. 


or/' 


to the English' but exhibited iu small, quantity a # nd in no ; exceedingly fine, and Honourable Mention is made of that 
variety. HoucmraMe Meutlbnisinadeof them. The New- ! of G. Dominic (21, p. 1434), also by Jury of Gass IV. 

•■AHTJ.1C (N.S.W.) Phkszryino Oowany (7, p. 980) contri- j „ „ Concentrated Alt n * &c * 

. butes admirable boiled imitton in tin cases, whose especial ,J# llt 1 )HTAWLR », Gonolvi hated mha is, 

goodhess is evidently owing to the excellence of the rna- A more pimple, economical? and efficient form of portable * 
teriul, for the process is the ordinary one, and its pecu- concentrated fiflbd than the American meat biscuit of Gaii. 
liari ties are the same as the English. A Prise Medal has Borden (524, p. 1437) has never been brought before 
been awarded the Company. Some excellent spiced beef ! the public. The inventor cAnbines the best wheat flour 
hams were exhibited by J. Bui ears ^ 2 a, p. 989;, which. ['with the nutriment of the finest Insef, and prescirts them 
liu've received Honourable Mention. * \ for use as food in the form of u dry, inodorous, flat brittle 

Van Diemen’s Land £cuds excellent hams, prepared ! cake, which will kqpp, when dry, for an unlimited pe- 
1»y Marshall, of llohurton, and exhibited^ by F. Lies- j riod. It only requires hot water and seasoning \o the 
comue (297, p. 992), of wliieli Honourable Mention is j taste to produce a first-rate agreeably-flavoured, highly* 
made. Also good preserved meats prepared by Adcock, J nutritious soup, somewhat of the consistence of sago. 

One pound of the biscuit cdhtyins the nutritive matter • 
(fat excepted) of five pounds of prim^bcef, mixed with 
half a pouiiU of the best wheat flour. One ounce of the 
biscuit grated, and boiled in supint* of water, forms a rich 
nutritious soup. It is averreu by the in van tor, anfl he is 
supported by authority satisfactory to the Jury, that 10 


of Hnlmrtor (p. 992). 

New Zealand. -S ome dried mullets yc exhibited 
from this colony, cured for the China market, which ap- 
pear sound,' hut not high flavoured. 9 

The Cave or Good Hope sends casks of salt beef and 
pork, both of good description. “ . . 

1 n a \CK.--T he collection of hermetically -scaled meats pounds of ilfls substance, with a proper allowance of 
is Aery extensive and good, hut differin'? from the English , water, afford, both iiFbulk and nutriment, food sufficient 
in the same degi^e as a French table differs from an ; to support the physical and mental pojvcrs of a healthy 
English one, namely, in the smaller quantities preserved, 1 working man for a month. The Jury further believe it 


in their being generally made-dishes, and in a greater pro- ; 
portion being objects rather of luxury than of common 
use. .1 Brize Medal* has been awarded to GrniKi:*, 

Dr,s Lavdellkh, & Co. til 232, p. 1237), For a very line 
series of preserxed meats and vcuctablw, and to Cum uT, 
jun. il2l, p. 1177;, for preserved meats aM vegetables^ 
especially truffles. Of the latter there are many exhi- , cent, of nitrogen, or 3 T85 per ecut. of flesh-formjng priii- 
hitops in'llie French Depart incut, and al 1 arc good. llo- cinles. A Council Medal is awarded to this excellent 


to he as portable and imehangable as the inventor de- 
clines. ' • 

Chemical analysis shows y.e proportion of meat tf> 
starch to vary in different samples, hut that in all cases 
i the meat is perfectly sound and free from putridity, and 
1 lie starch unaltered. On an average it contains 4‘{Pper 


in'lln* French Depart incut, 

itottruhle Mention is made of the “ moulon rbii," and 
sardine.', in oil, of J. PknE4U«{9*o, p. 1 22.3 \ also of the 
preserved game of G hem a illy (240, V- 1 i*&). 

For vegetables in particular, 'Honourable Mention is 
made of the preserved green peas of F. Uori ii.lu Son 
( 994, p. 1 229), and of the saNafy of Model & Sou* i 992, 
p. 1223), which were the two nest amongst many* samples 
of all kinds oFpreacived ' egetiddes exhibited by ihoi ill 
thisr department. * 

Fish are abundantly exhibited, and the Jur\ ha :e 
made Honourable Mention of tile sardines in # oii of A. 

Gillet (59*, |K 1 204 ), PiOLLliitt IbcoTllftKS (948. p. ; the utiyi uiolit of 3U lbs. of 
121Kb arid !\1, (Vurs (789). , economic xalue. Chemical 

AnsTHTAdMfmiost tlie only other Loutributor of fresh ‘ — J " r — * *•>..** 


preparation of Mr. Gail Mukden. 

'[he osiiiuxome of G. Wakiijm.ii fCl.MIl,, 21, p. 202; is 
the nutritions matter or juice of meat which is set free 
during the operation of boiling down fat for tallow in 
Austialia. This is after w aids concentrated and present'd 
. in the form^.f sausages. A great amount of nutrinient is 
: thus obtained in a portable form, and whig) bdlled with 
: gelatine, it forms » pfl^p table diet. r n»c pri<£ is very* 
• moderate* Is. per lb., vnd it hence commands a market, 
and is nrticli ured to form a gravy to meat. The e\|}i- 
bitors declare *that one pound weight is the equhalcnt of 

fibrine, w hieh argues a high 

examination gives 2*1 per 
cent, of nitrogen, or 13*85 per cent, of flesh -funning 


meats preserved by hermetically sealing. Honourable principle. Honourable Mention was awarded, 

Mention is made of the piv.sen od larks of C. Weill . 4)r TascoET & Go.’h u biscuit beef,’* in the /French De- 

( 25), • 1 partment ■ 1 328, pp. 1 1 340), in form remiirlles ordinary 

Sp\tn sends a g<»od supply of beef, spork, baeotl, and j coarse’s hip-biscuit, of a large size, ami lias an animal, salt, 
bams, all of excellent (juality. The hams are particu- j irnd not very agreeable taste, it is exhibited in two 
larly good, especially The Mon tune his hams ( 1 39n, p. | forms, the ordinary biscuit above mentioned, and another 
1337), to which u Prize Medal is awarded : it is exhibited ; marked P., which is to he groundup anil boiled, 30 or 40 
by, and sent from, the Bo Huron of Aviles. There is J minutes, as soup. 600 grammes (equal to 1*322 lbs. 
also some good Spanish salt butter. • avoir.) are stated to be the equivalent of a soldier's 

Lliieck contributes a selection of hermetically-scaled j complete .daily rations. • • 

provisions in tiu eases, all very good. A Prize Medal is i Pakherx mi Milks. Several Specimens of these valu- 
a warded to tl»L exhibitor, 1). if. Cykste>$ < 2, p. 1140). ablf preserves, possessing various degrees of merit, have 
Switzerland. — S ome fish and meats dried and pre- ; hi*en submitted to the attention of the Jury. Of these the 
served iu a fresh Btate by si in pksdcsic cation, are vur\ re- ‘ “ Concent i area Preserved Milk” of E. 1). Moore (139. 

tkwi i.bt>Lick ..... i8 . .... / r..i .r i oif.i ... ------- - - - * 



they want testing by exposure to a damp tropical gli- ‘ coiisolidn^iUmilk, France (9*2, p. 1224). Tlmt of V. 
mate, ami by confinement in bulk. FADEyimw (Cl. HI., Ul>, p. 1 93* f is also worthy of 

Kuhsia exhibits dried fish, apparently in exceedingly | notice uku curioits preparation ; but it appears to attract 
r K u «d order. m # j Tll0 isture, nA lias a derided fipvour of cheese. The 

United States.— T he hams are of a very surarior j preparation of Gudin & Co., of Paris (137£, p. 1242), and 
description indeed, and lia v e been pronounced by coin- j tlie Luheck preserved^ milll (2, p. 1140), are too much 


* , . * — - iMvmruuwt mm- uir uitnah umiTTiu iuua 

]H:teut. judges to be unsurpassable. Prize* Medals h/ive ! sugared. • 
been awarded to two contributors of this article, Charles ! . T __ „ ™ 

Doffieu), of Ijouisville (363) p. 1469), find SciiboLKY I 1M. an*l IV. -(.avjare, Tri 
apd liotroH, ofCinciimati (200, p. 1449). The lard is j / * t N * MT8 » & 


apd liotroH, ofCinciimati (200, p. 1449), The lard is 

t * exhibitors jyere awarded a Prize Medal by tlie Niki A VeivoLOROWiTCSH^VsivoLOSJKvXaSs, p. 139*), 

Jury of Class xxix*, in whose list their names jppear. I It rccei^qps Houourublo Mention. ^ 


TTrepang, &c* 

Nests, &«. , 

Hussian caviare of tlie very finest. w exhibited 


SWAfc^WS* 

. . j( 



no KEY AND BEEHIVES. 


f Clahs TIL 


Borneo and Singapore both 'supply trcpang (bSehc tie 
mef, or sensing), m considerable abundance ; and mag- 
- niflcent Rpfcimens are exhibited in the Chinese Deport - 
•merit by II. Hamilton Linij^ay Cl l, p. 1422\ 

Swallows' nests, used extensively for sp^p by the Chi- 
nese and natives of the Eastern Archipelago, are exhibited 
of very high quality, by H. JI. Lindsay (11, p. 1422), in 
the Chinese Department, together with an excellent model 
of the mode of attachment i«> the sea-elillk, adopted by the 
birds for their bests. The material used i* believed to be 
a sea -greed, resembling in form amlCubstadeo the Carra- 
geen moss of the Irish seas, which becomes glutinous 
when thrown up on the beach and decomposing ; a pe- 
culiar fluid secreted by the swallow aids in the process 
* of constructing tip? nosh* Borneo and Ceylon supply in- 
ferior nests, and Java some of good quality. - 

Malacca, Singapore,, and Macassar, all send agar-agar* 
a verisimilar natural production to that from which the 
swallows* ncst£ are formed, and employed for the same 
purposes. 4 <, 

.New Zealand, Manilla, and Malqccn send sharks’ tins, 
■which are another favourite article ol' food with the 
Chinese. r 


There is a. oonsideraltic variety of specimens of honey, 
both in the comh and run :mlso of hives, siuij>le and coiii- 
plicatcd, for practical or scientific purposes, but no no\ clly 
of jjjnportaiK***. Among Ms hives exhibited, none pre- 
seut any practieal i in proven lent. Only one, which dates I 
upwards* of two eeuturies ago. is really adapted to tile ! 
requirements of the hees. To this the doprmng sysie r m . 
(which deprives tlq* bees of a portion (if their honey , with- 
out destroying them} was added: century later. Mycii , 
ingenuity has since been expended, chiefly ifi complioat- ! 
ing hives with various contrivances for m dilution, fie.. j 
in no instance n rod i icing a return correspondent to the ; 
increased ex penuitmv, the chief result being * . liindrane** ; 
to the extension of hee culture. ! 

Burns; Among many lio'esc Vl exhibitors, one ubfTic 
has been selected as worthy of a Priie Medal: ^ iz.V J. Mil- 
T<fc 3 ’(Cl. IX., 2111, p. 402), who soiuKnn improved collage 
hive, with single glass and cover.' Simplicity and adapt- 
ation to practical purposes are here the objects aijrn d,at : the 
liivc is cheap and available for all classes. V.r. Milton 
also exhibits bees well managed and working profitably 
in a “mansion of industry," a loal-hi\e, on Hubert's 
plan, for scfcntific investigation ; — $d‘ merit, for its correct 
proportion and adaptation to the purposes require^; also 
lwautiful honey. . r I 

Of the various samples of honeycomb, that of W C. , 
Kitchener, Newmarket (Cl. III., 5, p. iini ■, has been 
selected as of great superiority, that in the upright gla.-s 
being perfect in every point. The glass of honey in comb, ; 
exhibited by Mi<>s fyioKTMM'k, ijM>f equal beauty. 1 lot li ! 
have been rewarded witlf, Honourable Mention. Foiitnum 
ntid Mason’s cxidbition of various honeys f 55, p. 2»>^ is 
good and curious, and well worlhy of attention ; it is the 
result of much pains to illustrate this branch of trade. ° 

2. Canada (131, p. Ufi(i) exhibits ’honey, hut cosine, 

and of dark colour. • 

3. 'Hiiitihh (lot ana.- Tht* pmdme of a native bee, 
said to be of easy domestication is exhibited fiwnt Wood- 
land’s Plantation (Mahaieu liner) (124,n. 980 h Us; qtui- 
lities a p] >ear remarkably good, particulaily as to, flavour 
and sweetness, but it has uudorvofio fermentation. The 
honey is tljc produce of a sting, sf bee; it is deposited in 
pouches, from wlych it fs ex ti acted by piflirture, after 
whielfthc hee stop* up tin* orifice and rpfillk tl»e<poucli. ( 

4. The Cave <*f Uo«»d JIopk sends excellent hmiuy (52, 

p. 952 k fit for tim English market, firm, finely granulated, 
rather opaque, tout of good paie-yWlbw colour, and deliqsib* 
flavfmr. 1 1 omm table Mcutiou"was jnade of the exhibitor, 
J. 0.jJ»CJWNT. * 

priH^icea excellent honey: aud several 
fcsitples were ft ‘igardetl to th^ Exhibition, but the jars 
'arrived in a b ^L»n state. % • • 

C. Franc*;.* flhevaller De BKAUtoYS ^47, n. 1173). 
eihibi'^ft large series of bee-hives aucl apianan Apparatus, 
nil inanufactii; id fo** practical purposes. The workman- 


ship, generally goods is in parts unequal. -Some of the 
appliances are better suited to Ihc clima^to hf France than 
of England. A Prize Medal is awarded for the hive on 
lluber’s plan, well adapted t.oe»the climate of France. 
The same exnibitor sends various honeys and straining 
apparatus. 

The artificial honeycomb of M. Damain villi-:, of 
Crcssy ( I53, r p. 1178), is a clever and apparently new con- 
trivance, well adapted 1o the breeding of bees, though 
perhaps it would be betteivso if the cells werP less deep. 
It has been rewarded with a Prire Medal. 

Honourably Mention is made of a coopered cask of run 
honey, of the finest quality as to granulation, consistency, 
delicate colour, and fine flavour. It is properly exhi- 
hited in bulk (1558, ^». 1251^, sent, by Chaillol'X Le- 
va* ie and Pouhon. 

An equally fine and perhaps higher-flavoured honey, 
from the Bassett Alpes, is exhibited by M. Laeoiek 
(Hi4o, p. 1255). 

7. Si*ain. Much of the honey from this country is 

admiialfle : hut it is to be* regretted that all the samples in 
the Calalogne are not forthcoming, particularly tlu* 
Ilinojos honey, said to be the chief prouuct. of flic dislnet. 
'Flic El Moral \ irg in -honey ( 180, p. 1310:, exhibited by 
A. Molina, is excellent, of good colour and granulation, 
delicate and highly flavoured, and of remark abb- sweet- 
ness in aftcr-licde. It is rewarded -flith Honourable Men 
lion. ** 

M5ny of the mange-ilow (T honeys arc good. e:pvvi:illy 
those ol'O'iiadalajuiia, tin* great orange-flower Imney pro- 
ducing district ol Spain; hut all arc injured l>y trans- 
ference to stoppered bottles. * 

8. Poiitvoal. All the honeys, six samples, are dete- 
riorated by being put in stbppcred bottles. Honourable 
Mention is made oV No. 51)3 ip. 1311), from J. 1>. l)i: 
Mattos. 

0. Saudtnia sends two samples of honey, one sweet, 
aud one bitter. 

10. SwiT/r.m.AND contributes a becliius neat, strong, 
and larger than those of/ehiglish make, ft is (»n llie de- 
pming system, consisting of a conical stoek-lii\e, w ith a 
cap, and is exhibited 1A T.. Dkftraz .71, p. 1271 ’, of 
whose invention Honourable Mention is nude. 

11. < i r.n m.Vny cxliil'its fair wood-hiycs, <>?,* the storied 
prineiple. probably well fitted for the cflfruite. 

12. iviiKiTh.- A jar of flymcttiis houeyrS^'^u A. Tsit- 
/imiiakos, of Athens ( 13, p. 1402), deserves Honourable 
Mention. The specimens were brought over ill the ori- 
ginal iars, and part removed int<> glass jars, whereby the 
(piatity is injniv^ The i'hodnjucli hom y, from (‘arzefo, 
in Euluea,* exhibited by the Bisjioe of Eijiuua (14, p. 
I402-, also receives Honourable Mention. It is rather 
more aromatic and pungent than that of llymcttus. 

13. Acsthia sends honey, and a Carnioliau apiary : 
neither is remarkable. 

14. Euypt. - Yimous honeys, in large jars, dirty, of 
lead colour, aud peculiar flavour, and nil in a state of fer- 
mentation. * 

1 5. Turkey.' ■ The lioneys arc generally of good colour 
and li? your. Of one rat.ipic ^21M8, p. 1380) Honourable 
Mention is made : it is of si line rose flavour, yellow, and 

| genii transparent. 

lf>. Tunis exhibits Pi i sample of honey of the Egyptian 
; character, and not fitted for tlie' European market/, 
i * ^7*. Russia. A strong is exhibited. 

[ 1 8 . Hmtki> S»j*atks. •) osd mi Ha^a., Burlington, New 

Jersey, sends a hive of living bees. 

1 e 

1 1 . V 1 . — l*Rr.I’ARAT10N» OF BLOOD. 

The only examples are those of P. Broucuteri (lfi\ 
who atlftnptR to utilise the lAtritious principles of the 
! bloott of animals killed for food, hy reducing it to a con- ' 
ccnlraled aud dried state, for preservation during long 
periods. The first st<*p is to prepare a liquid, considered 
innocuous and antiseptic hy ihe exhibitor, by which 
various bloods*are kcjjl fluid and apparently fresh. Sum- 

S les of those are exhibited. Another* Retries of specimens 
lows the solid parts forming the crassamentuin, or clot, 
iu a dried and send crystal line statu These solid consti- 
tuents, including tho gelatine, albumen, and fibrine, arc 



Class IIJ.J PREPARATIONS OF BLOOD-ISINGLASS. .<*7 

next produced, cnmblned^with smalt proportions of flour, ! tlie otherwise wasted Blood, M. IlHoccniKRi's expori- 
in the form of light dry masses, like loaves, cakes, or bis- ! meats deserve encourageiufol aod%)mineqfliitioii ; and 
cuite. Lastly, they are shown combined with sugar, as i the Jury huve felt called upon to award him a testimonial « 
cukes and bon-bons. «• ! of Honourable Mention. # # 

The larger masses, uncombined with sugar, are in- \ » 

odorous, almost flavourless, and may be made the basis | II. VI L— Isingla^. • 

of highly-nutritious soups. They are very uniform in i - 

composition, containing half the nitrogen of dried blood, ; Regarded as an Alimentary substance, isinglass had 
or 44 per jjpnt. of dry flesh, the equ^alent of double the ! little claim upon the attention of the Jury. They have, 
nutritive value of ordinary bmclier-meat. Roth the bull’s , however, to report most favourably of the Kast I swan 
uud calf's blood gave per cent, of nitrogen, equal to 4.'i ■ isinglass, ofttaineefr franf the air-bladder of a Ailuroid 
per cent, of flesh-forming principles. • j fish called Pv/j/nmus plebeian , and exhibited i>y Dr. 

The value of M. Biioociu Kin's process depeiuls on the j MacCi.kij.am). In quality this proved, after related 
power of preserving the results, in an undecomposed 1 tests, to be fully equal to the fittest Beluga samples, 
state, during lengthened periods, Sec . ; and though the * and lias received a Prize M«dal. VV similar distinction* 
Jury have understood that the preparations have been ! was conferred upon Mr. Jamjkk Vickkhs (CL XV., 117, 
advantageously employed in long voyages with s.urir sue- "p. 204), for some very finely -prepared Russian isinglass, 
cess, the evidence is not complete; aad the condition of I both in the whole and cut &t#te, wMcli the Jury satisfied 
some of the specimens of mixed blood and sugar, once in ■ themselves was of uuiformly good quality. Incy are 
the Exhibition, was unsatisfactory. Tim uncombir.ed ; unable to express a favourable opinion of the Brazilian 
dried cakes seem, however, adapted for this* purpose. ■ isinglass of the siyne exhibitor. (SBe Report, Jury, 

I leuce, as a first attempt, — carried pei haps to a successful Class 1 V.) . 

issue, —to render available for food and portable in form, 


J\ru\ Augiint 1831 . 
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• CLASS IT. .. 

REPORT ON ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCE^, CHIEFLY USED* IN 
MANUFACTURES, AS IMPLEMENTS, OR FOk ORNAMENTS. . . 

. •. ' • • • 

[The figures after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors’ Numbers and to the Pages in the 
• Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.) 


• Ayjr. • 

Professor Richard Owen, F.lt.S., Chairman and Reporter on the Animal Substance », College of 
gurgcoin, Lindbln's Inn Fields ; Curator to the College of Surgeoril. 

A. Fayen, Driruty Chairman, France ; Mein tier of the Institute, Professor to the Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, Member of Central Jury, 8cc. 

Judge E. S. Duncan, UnUed Stales. • 

Dr. J.*F* XiovLE, F.lt.S., llciithfidd Lodge, Acton ; Professor of Materia Medico, King’s Col- 
lege.* . • 

Ramon ur la Sac; h a, Spain ; Corresponding Member of National Institute of France. 

Professor E. Solly, F.lt.S., Reporter on the Vegetable Substance*, 15 Tavistock Square; Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at A ddi scombo. 

N. Wallicii, M.D., F.U.S., 5 Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square ; formerly Curatqp of tbe 
Botanical Gurllcns, Calcutta. 

F. W Kvnn, Zollverein ; Councillor of Home Economy. # 

Associate. 4 * 

« Gkoiiok Petf.kson, Kunhui ; 22 Craven Street, Strand; Member of the Scientific Committee 
for the Administration of the Domnins of t}>c Empire. (Juror in (Mass XXVUl.) 

; — . ~ • 

Preliminary Ukmarks. , After a proliiuinury general survey of their field of 

Fob the “ «aw Materials ’’.from the V^tnl.leaml Animal ! ••lotions lmd shown its vast extent and the great me 
es’more to throwers snd opera- , ‘ ,w ! ,,u l K,rta " w to b ? «»***. th « •> ‘O'. 


Kingdoms mankind owes ) 


tiemsof Ifatuee than to the inventiomf'and appliauro of j havmR roKani also, to the earnest desire exposed for 
Art, and injhe sene, of the varies organic products «f I ™» A 1 ';’ 8 their decisions, re«.lved themsgjvcs into two 
almost every climate which are e^iosed to view in the | i 0 iifhiiUcvF, one foi the." egetah e, the other for the 
“ Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Natiofls,’' the Kingdom ; reviewing and testing from time to 

* - ' - «b be coufliared might | “ general l meetings the evidence ,ot the special cx- 


relative excellence .of the objects *> l»e coufpnred might 
be deemed 


wucuuc ut MIC w uc wuniui tru iinuiii . * , , " . « - A ■ 

to be due rather to pmiliarities of soil and ! annn^ions^opfided to those Committee^ 
> the individual merits of the Exiiibftors. ! V leir l ' e , r . eR . u ' tf ' ®f these lah^ 


In preparing 


Sky than to the individual merits' of the Exhibftore! I t 1 llpir » r . «*» «*“«*<>* **“<* ,ab ^*. % has 4 )« ;0 " 

Almost every vegetable or animal substance may, how- j ■J™* 1 *' t0 „ ll ”' lda !*. 'T. ear Tn& sections, 

over, be modified, and, in relation to its utility to man, I , hc classification of the sojijectt m each ^Bg made as 
improved by%t change of the circumstances under wliiqji i a ! 'J Yi* practicable, in accordance ith that of the 
it is nat iirafly developed , the modifications being sug- 1 °npm:d “ J , .ivy lasts; the chiefdifferencesteing, that- 
geated by a patient study of tbe respective inftueiiPes of 1 IkxtjiiiK orstarch-giuli,and Starch us employed ill 
those circumstances upon the useful properties of suck: • n “P“fi* <! ttires, have been added to the Gum and hesm 
substance "j series, at tbe recoin inendation of trie Jury of (.lass III., 


substance. 

A further improvement may be effected by carefully 
defending the raw material during tbe progress of its 
development from all external influences calculated to 
deteriorate or in juridusly affect ft. m 

The. value of g jfcrv or&uuic product in commerce is 
much influenced qjpthe mode of Us collection, or removal 
from the animal or plant when developed, and by theJ 
processes for separating the useless or h'SB valuable parts 1 
or heterogeneous ^matters from the marketable cousfi- 
•tnent* In the sense in which the term ‘ Raw Material * 
hits been extended in its application to that s&tiyn qf the 
Exhibition assigned to the Jury*of Class IV., g, -e.it scope 
ibr both chemical and mechanical skill lAs been afforded 
in the extraction and preparation of several of the* vege- 
table and animal substances applied “ in Maimfi* turei, as 
Implement/, or for Ornaments. • * * 

' In the examination and comparison of the very nume- 
rous and diversified substances confided tef their judgment, 
this Jury have been guided and influenced by tne* con- 
sideration of the invention, ingenuity, skill, ;;nd industry 
manifested in the amelioration and perfection of those 
. fevetil eubs taped, and by ttata degrees m which unfnvopr- 
. Jkble; d^UUonss of soil and climate have been thereby 
^ tfveri&me ; and in deciding on individual men t^they nave 
taken nitcf amflir.t tht* ^Mural fecilitv* which 
Ifcvpqfed, and the *nai 

opposed, the reaJUat/Snff the deAred tonalities, 


and that spermaceti, stearine, stearic acid, with the con- 
sideration of the various processes, partly chemical and 
partly mechanical, employed in the preparation of these 
substances, have been referred to the Jury of Class 
XXIX., in relation to the manuiketure of caudles and 
other practical applications of these substances, already 
under the review of that Jury. The “ Vegetable Char- 
coal ” lias been added to the “ Animal Charcoal,” at the 
request^*’ the J ury of Class I . “ Quills ” were traii8feri*ed 
to other articles of stationery, the subjects of Class XVII. 
T<aAly, the subdivision C, including the “ Vegetable 
Acids,” such as acetic, Citric, tartaric, oxalic, and other 
organic acids employed in thwarts being, in alifiogfr all 
casgp, the products of distinct operations, have 

been brought undlr the consideration 01 the Juiy of Class 
11. Subject to these changes, therefore, in tne list of 
objects originally assigned to thi* Class, the present 
•Report will be subdivided, as respects the Vegetable 
Kingdom* into eight heads, and as respects the Animal 
Kingdom into five heads; with a preliminary section 
explanatory o i the grounds on which the awards of the 

Council Medal have been recommended. 

% 

Recommendations tor the Council Medal. 

Among the numerous samples of Pa* Produce con* 
difficulties which tributed by different countries, there are several collec- 
° *-*-“* '•tions of especial value, which derive additional merit from 

their con|il|tene88,1snd from the &A that they illustrate 

•* m . v , " 



Class 1V.1 COLLECTIONS OP EAST INDIA COMPANY, SPAIN, FllAN&E; A*. 
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have denied to testify tfieir, admiration of the Bpechnens 
exhibited by many members of that Society, mid their 
appreciation of the important influence which it has ex- **• 
e reified in the improvement of this beautifttl and valuable 
•product of the animal kingdom. 

Two other collections, though not quit! analogous to 
these, were, for siutyl&r reasons, deemed worthy by the 
Jury of the highest commcndatioh, and have .been ac- 
cordingly recommended for the award of the Council 
Medal ;* namely, the collection of Messrs. Lawson of 
Edinburgh,” and the series of LiverpoolJmportf. The 
former consists of a most complete and well-arranged 
collection of the vegetable productions of Scotland, the 
value of the whole mainly depending on the excellent^ 
systematic manner in which the sj&eimens are arranged* 


the trade aft4 manufactures of on entire country. The 
importance of such collections, not only in a commercial, 
but in a statistical and scientific point of view, is very 
great; and, the Jury, therefore, lieiug desirous of express- 
ing their approbation of the practical benefits to be derived 
from the' formation and study of such collections, and the 
advantages which the commercial and manufacturing 
community may obtain by their mc^ 18 * have determined 
to recommend the award of the Council Medal to the 
Governments of those co unifies the natural produce oT 
which were thus so fhstructively and completely ex- 
hibited, • 

The Jury have, accordingly, recommended the award 
of a Council Medal* to the Honourable East India 

Company for the very valuable and important collection „ . , v 

of the raw produce of the Indian enipiife exhibited by ^ and classified ; the careful and accurate information which 
them (pp. 876-878), which illustrates in a remarkable i accompanies the different samples; tlie manner in which 
manner the vast and natural resources hf that empire, and j the practical uses of each taw pAducj are shown and 
places before manufacturers a number of valuable new' or | illustrated ; and the valuable catalogues which have been 
little* known substances, many of which ure likgly, Here- 1 drawn up l»p Messrs. Lawson. # 

after, to become considerable articles of import. j The Li v KnpooL collection of Imports (Class XXIX., 

The Jury have^on tlie same grounds, recommended the ! p. 803), though it does uot of course represent either the 
award of a Council Medal* to the Turkish Government j exports or the imports of any individual country, is never- 
for the very valuable and important collection of the raw | theless, owing to the extensive trade of that port, and the 
produce of the Turkish empire (p. 1386), shown in the ; large number of imports which jt includes, a fair repre- 
Turkish Department, and which, from its extent and j seutation of a very large portion of the commerce of the 
completeness, is most interesting and instructive. Doth j country : like the preceding collection of Messrs. LaV- 
tliis collection and that of the lion. East India Coyipany j son, it derives much of its practical value from its • 
derive additional value from the facf, thgt tlje specimens ; arraiipcment, and from the useful information jprhich 
arc not merely picked sumples of fine produce, but really 1 accompanies each specimen. Much valuable knowledge, 
represent the average quality of each article ; and also j which no book can give, is to be obtained? from the 
from the exhibition of specimens showing the different j Attentive study of thty collection, as the different pro- 
degrees of goodness, and tty comparative superiority or ! ductions of various countries are. in it, placed side by 

inferiority of the productions of diflerent districts. * { sftle, witlyi memorandum-appended to each, showing the 

A Council Medal has also been awarded to the Govern- quantity o^it imported into Liverpool during the last ten 
ment of Spain* tor the valuable and extensive collection ; years. - # 

of raw products, illustrating the natural resources of that | The Jury also recommended the award of a Council 

country (pp. 1337, 1338). • • Medal tothe ‘ Kojal Society for the Improvement of the 

The Jury* have also recommended the afiai*’ of a ' Cultivation of Flax in Ireland' (p. 203*£ for their per* 
tyuncil Medal* to* the FhenchsMinistfr of War for tty ' severiqg and success^! efforts to improve tliytftyiwth and 
very complete and well-arranged collation of flaw Pro- j preparation of tlax iu the British empire. The Jury 
duce of Algeria (p. 1259), remarkable lor excellence in ; believe that the ropgl and progressive advance ffcicb, 
many resnjets. i and affording a good exaiqpl<*of the pro- during the last dozen years, has been made in tlie culti- 
gress and improvement of a young colony— in the a me- • vutiuti ofitiax iu Ireland, is mainly, if not entirely, due to 
flotation of t jtb native productions and in the successful the exertions and influence of this valuable institution. 
introductiRnaiid cultivation *>f new branches of industry lu the class of vegetable raw produce, the following 
— by the judicious application of practical science to the subject was fouud to be of sufficient importance, in the 
flfttovelopment of the raw materials used in various manu- ! opinion of the Ju$', to merit special ecnunendatidb, 
* -uCtures. * - a | namely, Mercer's Process for Modifying the Fibre* of 

After comparing together the \nrious samples of ' Cotton i Class XV11I., 48, p. 56); this was considered so 
American cotton, and contrasting cm with those of •valuable and so important a discovery that the Jury 
other countries, the Jury were desires of testifying their j determined to recommend it as worthy of the distinction 
admiration of the unrivalled excellence of the long-staple j of a Council Medal. The process, itself, consists prin- 

| j ci pally in steeping cotton in a dilute solution of .caustic 
i' soda, the effect of whyli is, to aUer the physical and 
chemical properties of the fibre in a very remarkable 
manner, causing each single fibre to* reassume, to some 


cottons of the United States, depending not merely on the 
length, strength, and silky fineness of the fibre, but beiug 
also due to the improved modes of culture, cleaning, ami 

packing— the results of long experience and repented ^ ^ F 

efforts. The Jury found it quite imtio&sible to decide J extent, its original character and microscopic appearance. 


between the minute shades of difference of the individual | 
bales of cotton ; besides which they considered Mint the 

!. J ... ....J. . ... .1... 


exchanging the ribbou-like or flattened appearance which 
optton ordinarily' \>reseuts, for one of a more or less de- 


merit was dee not to any one exhibitor, but rather to the ! tinctly cyliudrical character. The shrinking of the fibre* 
cotton-planters of America generally ; they, therefore, ! which is tbtis caused, wliifst it produces a most if roark- 
reooxnmeuded the award of a Council Medal* to thf. > abl^ difference in tlie appearance of all woven fhbrics, 
Gc^EltaftfKNT of WJp.l^tiTED States for the excellent \ does not at all decrease its strength, but, on the contrary, 

3 1es of long-^pffTcotton tdiown, which exhibit*; ueb I renders it even stronger. At the same time that these 
ed and superior excellence as t<f leave hardly ant j physical alterations are produced, the chemical nature of 
further improvement to lie desired (p. 1431). > the cotton js likewise modified, and its relation to colour- 

Ou the same grounds the Jury were desirous of testi- ing matffr ayd roordauts is cbsfhged la an equally remark - 

4 — * * ^ » •''able ufauner; site preparAl cotton taking the dyes more 

easily *ul far more* perfectly tiian thkt which has joot 
been prepared, so that^the cololir dyed iu the asme vat is 
far superior with the propped than witlfiordinary cotton. 

Among tlie vegetable charcoals wkifh this Jw/ were 
requested \o examine and report upon, they found #rorthy 
of special notice the following series, exhibited i* Stance. 

A jt to. 


IVing their sense of the peculiar value and excellence of 
the felting wools (p. lOqp), adapted to the manufacture of 
the finest kinds of doth, which are exhibited in the 
Austrian Department, by recommending the traiMftussiou 
of a Council Medal* to the Government of that 
Empire. And with regard to tiie superior quality 6f the 
row silks shown in the Frenipi Department, the Jury, by 
thti* recommendation of the award of the Council Medal* 
to the 44 Central Society of SeJiciculTure of France/* 

* Owing to tephnteal objections, these Council Medals 
were not passed by the Council of Chairmen, * , 


ileal objections, thls^otmcil Med/ was 
J pasred by tlie Uauncil of Chairmen. • t 
t M Mpdal was given conjointly with th* July of 
Class in., in whose Auard List if is \psertod. ^ . 


* Owing to tcdgiical 
net pasred by tlie Qrnun 


TO* MAUCHAWi* W 00L8-MJEL AT1KE AND GLUEsl^ROM ' ANljfAD WASTE, .. n [Class IV. 


. ;No. 1404. by M.<Popklin Bucarre (p. 1243); 
0 m prepared charcoal in cylindrical mi 


viz.. 


‘oluu&on de Paris: 


of carbonized 
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twigs and small branches of tines and of carbonized tan, 
accompanied with models of the machiner/ employed in 
■ the manufacture of (he prepared charcoal. 

The first merit of the ingenious invention here illus- 
' tmfed* and that which renders it of special importance in 
Chantries dependent on wood for ftiel, is the modification 
. of the ovens for carbonizing, without Jnciucirition, those 
ligneous '"portions of plants ana shrubs which had 
previously been of no yalue in the formation of charcoal, 
and wefe regarded aa the waste of the forest: this mode 


of carbonization is erp 
.bushes, cane-brake, r i 


i to underwood, furze- 
_ and even to the refuse tau of many 
manufactures. The charcoal thus produced* together 
with the dust from ordinary charcoal magazines, is then 
converted into fh kind of artificial coke, in a manner 
analogous to that by which coal-dust, has been for many 
years past converted into similar fuel, in England. The 
produce of the ovens in M. Popclin*Duca rre’s extensive 
works is pulverizefl, mixed with a certain proportion of 
coal-tar or gas-tar (gondron de kouille), and moulded 
into smaH cylinders, which are a second time, submitted 
to carbonization. The '.machinery effecting these pur- 
poses is remarkable for its ingenuity and efficiency ; and 
the result is a regular, solid, hard, heavy, but porous 
a charcoal-coke, which is used with economy and success, 
as isSuu|fiy testified by the Reports of the “ Central 
Jury” of t|ie Exposition at Paris in 184‘J, of the “ Society 
of Encouragement, ” and of the “ Central Society of Agri- 
culture,” of France, and by the* written testimonials of 
many eminent mamffaetnrers in France, requiring large 
quantities of an economical fuel. The “ charhou Je 
Paris” is peculiarly adapted for those manufactures in 
which a low and long-sustained heatfis required to be 
maintained, and it is sola ut a rate one-fout-yi cheaper 
than ordinary uharcoal. • 

The Jimg^appreciating the valiiA of thiR invention of 
the ingenious Exhibitor, especially 1 - to countriesftvhicli, 
likejjrance, ai*e not abundantly supplied with coat, have 
recommended the award of the (sfounci) Medal to M. 
Pope i . in Docarhe. 

Amongst the series of wools shown in the French De- 
partment are specimens characterised by a well-skilled 
English Expert as “ a wool of singular ami peculiar pro- 
perties — the hair glossy and silky, similar to mohair 
retaining at die same time certain properties of the merino 
breed.” This Sroo 1 is exhibited under No. 245 (p. 1*88), 
by J. Li Graox,, pf the farm de Mauchamp, CoromuncJ 
de Juvincourt (Aisne), as the produce of a peculiar variety 1 
of the merino breed of sheep. 

The Jury entered into an inquiry, not only into the 
commercial value and application, but into the particulars 
of the production of* this new kind of wool, and finding 
it to be one of the very fe# instances in which the origi- 
nation of a distinct variety of a domestic quadruped can 
be satisfactorily traced, with all the circumstances attend- 
ing Us development well authenticated , ,11 brief statement 
of these has been deemed appropriate in the present 
* . ... 


jwporo * «* 

; • '-Jfo the year 1826, one of the ewes of tile tfoc^k of 
&feriti$s in the farm of Mauchairip produced 1 rain which 
becawm remarkable for the long, smooth, straight, and 
slUty* character of the fibre of the wool, and for the 
ojrtoothness of its horns: it was of small si-W' and pre- 
sented certSin defects in Jts conformation, jjyfcli have 
disappeared in its descendant^. In 1829 A Granx em- 
ployed this ram with a view to obtain otfier rams 1 having 
the same quality of wool* The produce of 1830 Included 
only one raiu apd otic ewe having* the silky quality of 
the wool ; that- of 1681 produced four rams and oue eife 
mth the fleecq ofthat quality ; in tHo rear 18fyi the rums 
with tilq variety of wool were sufficiently numerous 
to softs, of tuemselves, *he whole flock. In, e^ch subse- 
quent year the lambs ha^ been *of Jlie ^wo kipds ; one 
prcsir ving tfce u qtfaractera of the ancient race, with the 
enrie^ftestio wool, bfily a Hple longer and ^fine^ than hi/ 
tbo mcriig^q the other resembling* the ^fams of 

some to? wk$h retained the large head, 


long neck, narrow chest, and long fiance ofttfie abnormal 
progenitor, whilst others combined the. mSm^y and 
better-formed body with the fine silky wool ‘ M. Uraux, 
profiting by this partial resumption of the normal type 
of the merino in certain of the descendants of. the mal- 
formed original variety, at length succeeded, by ^judi- 
cious system of crossing and interbreeding, In ollainuig a 
fiock combining the dong fine silky fleece with a smaller 
head, shorter neck, broader^ Hanks, and more ^capadoutf 
chest. Of this breed the nocks have become sufficiently 
numerous to enable the proprietOrto s$ll examples' of the 
breed for exportation. The crossing of the Manchamp 
variety with the ordinary merino has also produced a 
valuable quality of wool, known in France as tlie 
“ Mauchamp-m^riuo.” The fine silky wool of the pure 
Mauchamp breed is remarkable for its qualities as comb- 
ing- wool, owing to^tlie strength as well os the length and 
fineness of the fibre. It is found of great value by the 
manufacturers of Cachemere shawls, being second only 
to the tri?'i Cachemere fleece in the fine flexible delicacy 
of the fabric, and is of particular utility, when combined 
with the Cachemere wool, in imparting : to the manufac- 
ture qualities' of strength and consistence in which the 
pure Cachemere is deficient. 

Although the quantity of the wool yielded by the 
Mauchamp variety is less than that given by the ordinary 
merinos, the higher price which *t obtains in the French 
markers (25 per cent, above the best merino wools*), and 
the present . vatoe of the breed have fully compensated 
M. Graux for the pains and care which he has manifested 
in the establishment of the Mauchamp variety. 

The Jury, considering the quality of invention which 
has been superadded to the eskill and industry requisite 
for obtaining the finer qualities of wool under any cir- 
cumstances, in the development of the new variety of 
sheep yielding the specimens exhibited in No. 245, have 
recommended that the Council Medal be awarded to 
J. L. Guajjx. * 

The most remarkable pqpgress in the economical ex- 
traction and preparation of pure gelatines and glues frrtfi 
the waste remnants of the skins, tones, tendons, liga- 
ments, and other gelatinous tissues of animals, has been 
made in Frdnec, where the well-organised and admirably - 
arranged establishments for the slaughteiSgf cattle, sheep, 
and horses in large towns, give great and Suable facili- 
ties for the economical applications of all the waste parts 
of animal todies. Atuong the beautiful productions of 
this industry, the specimens exhibited by its chief origi- 
nator, F. Ghen^t, under No. 247 (p. 1188), merit 
peculiar approbation. They include different kinds of 
gelatine in thin lay era, adapted for*?he dressing of stuffs, 
and for gelatinous baths, in the clarification of wines 
which coutain a sufficient quantity of tannin to pre- 
cipitate the gelatine ; pure and white gelatines cut into 
threads for the use of the confectioner; very thin white 
and transparent sheets called papier glace or ice paper, 
for copying drawings; and finally, a quantity of objects 
of luxury or ornaments formed of dyed, silvered, or gilt 
gelatineg, adapted to a variety of purposes, and to the 
fabrication of artificial' or fancy flowers. M. Grenet, 
wli(£ was the first to fabricate qn a large scale, ont of' 
various residues of. animal bodies of little value, these 
beautiful and diversified products, many of which had 
previously been derived from wgfgaes, has been deeffied 
by (be Jury to mqrit special notice iiVflie present section 
of the Report, ana they have recommended to him the 
awagd of tne Council Medal. 

- A considerable number of collections of raw produce 
from various countries are exhibited, each including A 
number qf different specimens,* many of which, taken 
singly or in poops, are of importance, either from their 
uovelty, their superior excellence, or the locality from 
wjiieh they are sent; the Jury considered it moot advis- 
able to treat each of these collections as a whole or unit, . 

iug collections respectively:— 

* * According to the able Report of M. A. Tvari, Inspector 
of the Veterinary Schools and National Bhecpfeid'of 
France,^ 42? t'% , 
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Vl^OEf ABLE ia]^Kni->GUM AND RESIN SERIES.* 


fl 


To Hon. J&sut.-Coionei Butt kr worth, Governor of 
Priuee of Wales' Island sod,. Singapore, for a collection 
of raw. produce |tom Singapore and the Straits (876-890). 

To Major ■, F, Js&Ntftao, Chairman of the Assam 
Committee/ for . the. collection of the raw produce of 
Assam. • ■* 

To the Agricultural Society of the Cape of Good 
Hop b, for the collection of the ray produce of that 
colony (Nor 1 to 55, pp. 950, 952). • 

To the President of thA Montreal Committee, 
for the collection of the timber and other woods of 
Canada ( 80 / pp. OtidJ 964). • 

To tlie Royal Agricultural and Commercial So- 
ciety of British Guiana, for the collection of the raw 
produce of that colony (977). 


however, do not happen to l*! shown-in the Exhibition, 
Every substance was examined carefully andveonsidered 
separately: and in awarding a prize, it was only com- 
pared wnn substances of a similar nature. It is, of* 
course, evident, that the award of a medal to two 
different things does not infer that ^they*are of equal 
merit or importance but^e merely, that each taken 
separately, and upon its own merits alone, wa$ found 
worthy of high commendation and approval. It is also 
right to observe, that as the value of any°Bample of raw 
produce does not rfet merely on its own intrinsic^ supe- 
riority, but depends on a number of different circum- 
stances, which may modify its valifb; so, even a second- 
rate sample, either from a nqw locality, or prepared by a 
new and more advantageous method, 4 may have more real * 
pierit, and*be more fully entitled to favourable mention, 
thau a superior sample possessing no peculiar novelty, 
and deriving its excellence %*ather # from accident than 
from either the skill or the ingeuuity or the producers* 
These remarks apply to all the classes o£ subjects brought 
under the consideration of the Jury; but in no instance 


To Ilis Excellency Lord Harris, Governor of Trini- 
dad, for tlie collection of the raw produce ol* Trinidad 
(pp. 973, 975). • 

To His Excellency Sir W. T. Den ikon, Governor of 
Van Diemen*s Land, for the collection of tlie rawjiroduce 

of that colony (p. 993). • __ _ , 

To Messrs. W. 9. Hammond and Co., for a collection ! do they apply more strongly than ‘in the case of gums 
of the raw produce of Siam and the Indian Archipelago, ! and resins. * 

including fine specimens of caoutchouc, guttu perch a, ! 

gamboge, gums and resins, terra japouica, shells, ivory, j . Section I. — Gum and Resin Series. 

isinglass, &c. (2, 988) t ! A great deal of practical inconvenience and confusion 

the Colonization A ssti ranch Corporation, per ; j s caused by the indiscriminate manner in which the term 
W. B. P. Wood, for a collection of the raw produce of .* „ is J used iu commerce and the arts: it would cer- 

Westem Australia (988). . * m !-?-«-«- * 

To Sidi Mahmoud Bknyad of Tunia, Commissioner 


produce of that country (1412). 


tainly be nu advantage if the distinctions employed in 
„ _ „ , . scientific books were to be generally adopted by mer- 

fnr the Government of Tunis, for a collection of the raw . chants and drug-brokers, the term “ gum r ’ befog solely 

1 nKnliiul In tlinu> natural vmrutnlild OXudatlOUS whicll 

less 

insoluble in 
fusible 

’ „ „ . ... . anu wMiimiBUHic V age table substanres which are quite 

for a collection of specimens of the principal raw produce i i 11K() ] tl i dl . water, but which soften and dissolve in ether, 

of that state (IJ. S. 3< 1. p. 145J1. . i the “ essential oils,* 1 and “ spirit of wine ; M *aud> the term 

lo the Acjmcultural ^oard |U f Valencia, fu* the ; resin” being u%d to designate those mixtures of 

co^pction of raw produce I bJ, 20J, pp. 1*139 & 1J+-)- gum ani resin, which are intermediate in prdj|tri%es, and 




that Vepnblic 0428). 

To the KOVAL TMCHNOIAMilCAL INSTITUTE OF TUS- 
CAN Y, for tlie collection of the raw' produce of that 
country (47, p. 1294). 

0 • 

Paht I. — VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

• 

From the feet that the Exhibition is the first attempt tp 
bring together u complete collection of the natural raw i * 

produce of all part* of the globe, uud from the very ! , 

different views which were entertained in various eouu- j i 

tries us to the nature of the Exhibition, and the kind of ^ * 
substances which it was desirable to collect and exhibit, 
it necessarily follows that the collection, viewed as a 
whole, is very incomplete. In some eases, abundant and , 

i*!^“ Those rcsins^which natunUly contain apportion 


tinguished into soluble gum or gum-arabic, which readily 
and perfectly* dissolves in water, forming a clear muci- 
lage, and cherry-tree gum or gmu-tragnc&nth, and those 
difficultly -soluble kiffds of gum, which, though they 
soft elf easily, do not readily form mucifege. Gum is 
extensively used iu finishing and giving lustre to crapes, 
silk goods, &c., by calico-printers, ( shoemakers, and in 
other trades. A very large quantity of British gum, 
starch gum, is artificially prepared by 
and is extensively used as a cheap and 
strong form of gum fop various purposes, especially iu 
calico-printing, and iu the maniffecture of adhesive labels. 
Tke resins are, for the most part, used* hi the formation 
!«>f varnishes and lacquers, for various purposes in dyeing, 
j and in the manufacture of size fbr paper-makers, sealing- 

u* «.pw — I . 

of the country, tlwir value anduupor mice ’.®“ | common tiflpcntine, are used as sources of the volatile 

?*»“L ! oils. Gum rains are chfefly used in medicine. 


evidently felt, and acknowledged^ 
stances, it is apparent (hat the mere raw materials of tiny 
manufacture havej&en Jegarded as of comparatively . . 
little importance, and are consequentl^either not sliowzP j _ 

at all, or else are but imperfectly and inadequately exhi- ; re * s, a 
bited, in the form of ynall or .inferior samples. Thi cir- 
cumstance, whilst, on the one hand, it has perhaps some- 9 
' wfcjft diminished the labqftr of the Jury, has, at«the same 
time/rendered their task even more difficult thaifit would 
kave been had tlie entire coUcction been more uniform 
aad .complete It is therefore necessary to bear in mind, 
that as the duty of the Jury 'was only to consider" and 
i fetid* #n the, individual meritji of the different specimens 
exhibited, ' no U necessarily happens that in some cases 
to reporf,— as being ths best sample shown, —a 
of seCond-iW quality, and one, even* decidedly 
«(ten met ..with in commerce as an 
I'AOfa some other country; specimens of which, 

•a 


h felly 

The total qusfntity of “gum" 
18^8 and 1849, as sliown 


imported into England 
by the Custom-house 


Arabic - - •* • - 

Senegal- - - - 

Copal^md anime (resins) 
Tragncanth - - - - 


Tetal - 

t 




# 1848. 

■ 

18*. 

TwU. 

2 * 

w 

Cwts. 

33,136 

4315' 

m 

. .. » 

*34,618 

% 

3 


under tins head a . considerable Variety is prwably in- 
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ctodad; the won ttiee ft'om.trMch the 38,136 cwts. wen 
imported to 1849, are as follow.-^ 

__ ■ . Cwt*. 

. The East India# Entire * - 13,687 

Egypt - - - - - - f 6,332 

Moieoco - - - - - - 6,064 

South African Colonics * - 4,876 

Italy 664 

• Gibraltar ------ 460 

Aden* ------ 397' 

Australia - - - •- - - t 372 

c Franco ------ 212 

Miscellaneous ----- 172 

tfotal -j - - - 33,130 

Of the resins and oleo-resins, the most important a^c 
turpentine and lac. Of the former, 412,042 cwts. were 
unposted in 1849, nearly tAe whole of which was brought 
from the Unitea States. The quantity of lac imported in 
1849 was 14,7811 cwts.; of this, 14,556 tarts, were the 
produce of the East Indian empire* 

The collection* of resins exhibited by E. Kka (116, p. 
204*), shown as illustrations of the chief substances used in 
the manufacture of varnish and lacquers, &c., is complete 
and interesting, composing a tolerably numerous series 
of the various resinous substances employed by manu- 
facturers. The specimen^ are good, well arranged and 
shown. The collection includes a good series of lac, 
namely, the insects themselves, the Coccus larca , which, 
living on the branches of various trees, cause the lac to 
form and collect as an incrustation 011 the young shoots 
and twigs. The chief varieties lac known 111 common e, 
both from Siam *aqd from Bengal, namely, stick lac, 
seed lac, orange and ruby shell lac, lump anij, button iac ; 
lac dye, and the various colours prepared ^from it; nnd 
white or bleached lgc, together with samples of the lac 
wax, which separates frtfm it duringthe process of puri- 
fication.^ Of the hard resins, there aire good Specimens of 
copal, anime" kauri gunur or New^ealaiid copal, duimyor 
or Eu»*i:dian copal, colophony or rosin, thc^ resin of 
common turpentine, sandrac or sandarach, martic, dra- 
gmtf'&blood, and the fine resin of 4 .the hlacl-hoy or grass 
tree of Australia, Xauthorhaa Australis. Two perfectly 
distinct resins are obtained from the Xunthorlu&i, namely, 


the “black-boy gum,*’ a dark red brittle* Brilliant resin; 
and the “ yellow gum,” an orange yellow resin resembling 
gamboge, which contains benzoic and cinnamic acids.. 
These valuable resins, it is said, may be Jaad in large 
quantities, and at a low price; they are gradually coming 
into use in the manufacture of vdmish, and for other 
purposes; being in some respects quite as good, if not 
superior to, shell Jac. Bleached lac is extensively used 
in the manufacture of the finer sorts of sealing-wax : the 
wax which separates during the purification of the lac is 
comparatively little known ; it fa a hard substance* readily 
fusible, andTnay be well employed m taking casts, which 
it does with great sharpness, ft is probable also that it 
might be advantageously used to mix with other and 
more fusible juaterials in the manufacture of candles. Of 
the oleo-resins and balsams there are varieties of common 
turpentine and Canada balsam, elemi, and thus or frank- 
incense. The Jury awarded a Prize Medal for this col- 
lection. 

A series of the ordinary turpentines of commerce is 
shown by English's Patent Camphine Company of Hull 
(Gl , p. 1 99*), accompanied by samples of resin, and refined 
oil of turpentine, and an interesting collection of the 
various insects found in crude turpentine. The specimens 
of resin are by no means flrst-rafe: they serve merely as 
illustrations of the ordinary articles as commonly met 
with in commerce. The collection also contains a 
number of samples of oils and oil-seeds (see page 80). 
The Jury 0 deomed the whole series worthy of Honourable 
Mention. . • 

Some very capital specimens of various resins and gum- 
resins are exhibited in the interesting collection of the 
J.ondon Drug Trade (Clqps II. 1 1 7, p. 199). These are 
especially valuable because several samples of each sub- 
stauce are shown, those of first-rate quality being con- 
trasted with the ordinary commercial products. The* 
Jury considered this part of the series well worthy of 
Honourable Mention. r 

In the very admirably and instructive collection of 
Liverpool Imports ( sewage 69, &c.) there is a mnmy&uK 
series of gums, resins, .ami gum-resins. The chief of 
these are enumerated in the following Table; the last 
column shotrs the quantity of each sufytaqge which has 
been imported into Liverpool during the last two years. § 


, Name. 


Ammoniacum - - - 

Anime - . 

Assafcetida - - - - 

,. 2nd quality - 
Benzoin (drop) - - - 

Benzoin - - - - - 

„ 1st quality . - - 

„ 2nd quality - u- 

n 3rd quality - - 

„ 4th quality - - 

Block-boy resin - - - 

Burgundy pitch - - - 

Canada balsam ... 
Caouichouc .... 
Copaiba balsam - - - 

Copal, African - - - 

Copal, New Zealand - - 

Copal, Brazil ... 

Dragon's-blood - - - 

Dragon's-blood (tears) 
Elemi - - -* - •- 

FranlAncenie - - - 

uatnDQge, lump — — a — 

Gitkiamun - # - - - 

Gum-arabic - - - - 

■wim-arabioelbcf- - - 

VnmAarbargr* — - ’ - 

Guisfeoftmrawuttee - . - 
Guosrgedda - ' — * V f ** 
Oum-senegal - • v- 


« 


W*nt ^hich yields it. 


Poreina ammonia rum 
Ilymeiuea courbaril - 
Karthax assafmrida - 


Boswellia thurifrra 
Styrox benzoin - 




Xanthorluea arborca - 
Abie* excelsu - T 
Abies balsamca - - 


X U|WU' ' t * Bp. ■ — § — 

Hymonu u sp. (?) 

Dammeru Australis - 
Trachylobkim Mffrtininnum 
Procter t Araco - - - - - 

Doretns afkpioWlacum - - - 

Abies axcelsa •- - 1 - - 

llebradendron • -> — - - -• 

.... • 
•Gftaiocum officinale ■* - - • - 


v 

i. 


v 

ns 




Acacia 

’ ” « 

•” . 

Astjigalua guigmifera and other species - 
Isonandra gutta - - * - - - 



Whence Imported. 

1840 

1850 


r* 

Tons. 

Ton*. Cwi». 


* Bombay - - - 

14 

17 0 

— 

a " fc“ * 

14 

17 0 

“ 

» — — — 

»> — . — 

7 

2 0 

- 

Singapore - - - 

4 

7 0 

-! 

»» — 

.. 

. 


»» . — — 

— 

- 

. 

Swan River - - - 

1 __ 


- 

Hamburg - - — 

- 

0 10 

— 

Quebec - - - - 

. 

0 17 

- 

Maianham - - - 

40 

500 0 

. 

d'ar# - - - - 

7 

11 0 

. 

Sierra Leone - - 

14 , 

« v 0 

- 

New Zealand aa - 
, South America - 

14 

17 0 

— ( 


sj 0 

- 

Calcutta - - - 

- 

0 18 

— 

„ ... 

— 

0 5 


Hamburg - - 

- 

0 17 

— 

jp sm mm w* 

. 

0 6 

— 

Africa - - - — 

_ * 



Siam - 2 - - 



- 

Jamaica - - - 

4 

7 3 • 

- 

Turkey - - - - 

27 

38 0 

— 

9! ■■**<■* 

H* 


- 

Mogadore - - - 

— 


•- 

East Indies - - 

14 

■ O 0 

— 

Gedda - - - , - 

Africa - - - ^ 

> 

'i.* 

-■ 

Smyrna.-* m ■ - 


» 0 


Singapore - ' ** 

Calcutta • - 

9B». 

;■ »?• 

;•» 0 
is 0 
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vAm. 


Lac, lump r* - *4 

Lac, seed -* - ' - - 

Lac, plate - - 

I ac, liver, plate * - 

• Lac, garnet - - - “ 

Lac, livery orange - - 

Lac; orange — 

Mastic - - - - - 

Myrrh - . - - - -* 

Myrrh 
Cuban 
Peru balsam 
Koala, American - - 

Korin, American, nalo 
Pandarach, or Juniper 
Scammony, Virgin 

M — — — 

Turpentine - - - 

Turpentine, common * 
Turpentine, 2nd quality 
Yellow gum - - #- 


- Plant which ytehUlt* 


Coccus lacca 


Wistaria fcntiacus and atlantica - — 

Balsamodendron myrrha ----*• 

Boawellia thurifera - - - - - 

Myrospcrmum pcruifcrum — — — 

Abfcs sp. and Pinus sp. - - - - 

Gall i trie quodrivalvis - - - • 

Convolvulus ec&mmonia — — * — 

Pinus palustris ------ 

r « n “ • " “ “ *“■ “ 

Xanthorhtea hastilis- - - — - 


Calcutta - 
— 


•» 


a - - 


Constantinople 
Persian Gulf 
Turkey - 
East Indies - 
Lima - - 

United Statel # 

Mog&dore - 
* Smyrna - 

United States 


SwaxTltiver 


J 1840 

une 

, Toft*. 

Tm*. Ctrl* 

90 

440 0 

10 

16 0 

— • 

' - 

; r 

0 u 

— 

%m 

* — 

5 " 0 

• - 

0 9 

► I 600 
- 

500 0 

- foo 

9 12 
120 O 

- *300 

175 0 

- 100 

100 O 

• 



In the collection of imports, exhibited by the Hull 
Committee, there are samples of common turpentine and 
of rosin from the United JStates; of the former, alwut 
30,000 barrels, and of the latter, about 2,000 barrels jire 
annually imported iuto Hull. Turpenfiiie *is separated 
by distillation into oil or spirit of .turpentine, sometimes 
called camphine, and resin or colophony. In its raw state 
turpentine is of very little use ; it is chieriy important as 
yielding those substances. 

The collection of gums ana rcsin% exhibited by Ihe 
East India Company (pp. 37fi, 377) is very extensive 
mid interesting, and forms an important division of the 
great collection of the raw produce of the Indian em- 
pire, for which the Jury have reedtn mended the award of 
a Council Medal. The series is^o numerous, and many 
of substances winch it contains are so little ki own 
in Europe, that it would hardly foe possible, at present, 
to give any detailed report on the individual samples. In 
the following jemgrks, therefore, only a few the more 
^striking substances Are noticed, whilst a great number of 
substances areiutcessarily reserved for future study and 
invest igntionTHEven a slight 0*0 valuation of the natural 
raw produce of India shows the immense resources of 
the country; aud when we rememlnir the varied and 
abundant, productions which niay # be hacUn almost unli- 
mited quantities, and at very little more Trouble than the 
mere cost of collection (dor in such a soil and climate 
nature needs but little artificial aid), it is not saying too , 
much to assert that no portion of I he globe is more highly 
favoured by nature, or more able to supply those sub- 
stances which minister to the wants aud luxuries of man- 
kind. With a fertile soil and a generous climate, vegel a- 
tion of all sorts is rapid and luxuriant ; and as lubnnr is 
cheap and abundant, everything seems moffl favourable to 
agriculture and the growth of ^1 vegetable products. 
There are, however, several great obstacles which have 
ever retarded the increasing prosperity of India, and 
which present tho most serious difficulties in the way ox 
its comtaerci&l development: especially the inert, care- 
less, a fid indifferent habits Qf the natives, confirmed arid 
kept up,- by reUgious^pccunaritics and long-established 
prejudices. Not only are the natives tn India wholly 
ignorant of the value of many of the natural productions 
of the empire, and therefore quite indifferent to thefl* 
very existence, but at the,' same time, alap, the manufac- 
turers of Europe being unaqquainted with many of these 
. substances, or being ignorant that they may be nad in 
almost unlimited quantities from our eastern possessions, 
do not avail themselves of the advantages which are in 
fact within their reach. Many of the natural produc- 
tions of India will unquestionably become important 
articles, of trade fcrthis country, when their value is better 
kncTwn ; and this result, whilst advantageous to our own 
country, wUl^ at the same time greatly benefit India, and 
will lead $o the ocnsfifuction of good* roads, or other 
modes of transit, by imm of whfch, interred jjjpflic, 


an<\ the speedy, cheap, and safe g&rri&ge of tnerchfn- 
dize may be effected. The continued and persevering 
efforts of European skill and Capital, will no dcubt in # 
time, to a great extent, remove or diminish these ob- 
stacles; but, in the mean time, the evil effect whjph 
they produce on the natural advantages of the Indian 
empire is enormous. • 

Among the East Indian gesins there are some interest- 
ing specimens of lac ; the sample of # shcll-lac in large, 
tlim Grange q^eets is of very-superior excellence, and is 
altogether f&r^bovc any met with in commerce. 

, The specimens of lac from Singapore, which is stated 
! to be abundant in the' jungles of 4he Peninsula, but has 
not hitherto ^>een cqjlected as an article of commerce, 
j though not first-rate, are Btill highly commeffdalue, and 
j yortliy oLencouragemem. The Jury deem de- 

| serving obllonourable Mention. vl 

j Good sample* of lac are also contributed from Bomm^K 

i from Gan jam, by A. P. Onslow ; by G. G. Nicol, from 
• Siam ; ffom Nepal, by His Highness the Maharajah of 
} Nepal; froifl Ueerbhoom, specimens of the two varieties 



the Acadia concinm or Mimosa nbstergem. Am interesting 
scries of samples from Assam, illustrating the formation, 
collection, and uses of lac, is contributed by Dr. 0. HtJPF- 
naclc. For this series, together with several other 
small collections of raw produce shown in illustration of 
the native manufactures of India, the Jury awarded a 
Prize Medal to Dr. Huffnagle. , 

The samples of gutta perelia from Johore, Malay penin- 
sula^contrihutcd by W. Kerr, of Singapore, together 
with the illustrations of the native modes of working the 
sunstaucc, and the purposes to which it is applied, are in- 
teresting and important. It is to be regretted that the 
same careless and wasteful mode of collecting this valua- 
ble substance, is, for the most ’part, still employed, as liras 
originally the case when it was first introduced into Eu- 
rope eight .years since by Dr. Montgomerie, of Singa- 
*pore ; inanely, recklessly cutting down the large trees 
Tor the sake of a few pounds of the substance ; from this, 
it naturally follows that the tree gradually becomes less 
abundant, ahd? consequently, ere* long dhe price of the 
frticle wilt probably increase* so much as to preclude it 
ftltogetltfirvfrom being used for many purposes. The 
Jury awarded a Prize Medal for this series. Some of the 
first samples of gutta perena ^Tnonandm potto), over 

to the East India Company by Dr. MontgrepyraeL and ftr • 
the introduction of wliich he received the QgM Medal of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Mamxfrc- 
tures, in 1849, are exhibited by Cel. Boawa»of the E&sj» 
India House. • % j 

%Thc speaimeo of fcptta trap from Singt$ofe, a sub- 
stance evidently allied to gutta perdha and caoutchouc* 
and employed there in the manufhctuye of bird-lnne, is 
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ifttmtating.. It cite stated to be the inspissated juice of 
an Artosarpus ; and it is highly probable that there are 
a number of similar vegetable productions, such us the 
Atti jegota, Ficus racemcm, and Mangegatu, Ficus in- 
dim , mm Y izagapatatn, which might be advantageously 
introduced imp-commerce, and which could be profitably 
employed in the arts forasimila* purposes to those for 
which caoutchouc anil gut la percha are now so exten- 
sively employed. Thu Jury deemed the specimen of 
gutta trap worthy of Honourable Menticm. 

lpje samples of caoutchouc or lndia-runher are of con- 
siderable interest : those from Sumutra and Java, in par- 
ticular, are deservflig of notice. A considerable number 


The sample of dragon^blbod from*’ Sumatra, called 
Heraduccun, being of superior quality, wu^ deemed 
worthy of "Honourable Mention. J ,y? ' 

Amongst the other collections of gums.bitdMdns, the 
specimens shown by J. Lo&t, Esq. (88, p. 6<S9j Ac.), and 
contributed by His Highness the Kajab of Th^ancoPe, 
are considered worthy of Honourable Mention. Resides* 
these, the turpentine from Churra Poonjee, iu the Dacca 
division (p. f»H9. tfcc.) : Jjm Bombax resin ; «the Saul gum, 
from the Shorca robust a, from Beerbhoom and Item 
Bhaugulpore; the Theetske*resin, from Arracanjtbe 
Kerelu resin, from Assam, contributed by Major IIarnaV; 
the Danunar, from Malacca, Sumatra, Java, and other 


tStc. r from i^imwak must also not he omitted ; the names 
of these are ns follows: — 


some preparqd 
and juice of In 


of specimens of ^ofttcho*c from different localities, and j places, deserve notice. The numerous series of resins, 

prepared in difivrent rilaimers, is Rhown by Dr. Boyle ‘ 1,1 * ~ 1 

(p. 869), including samples of India-rubber, obtained 
from the Ficus elqgticu in Assam by Cuptuin Witch, and 
1 by TDr. SJbtt ; and a portion of the wood 
tlie Ihceola elastica , from Singapore, is con- 
tributed by V<L Brockeuon, as well as rityoung plant of 
the /teas elastica. A good setics of samples of the 
different forms of India-rubber, commonly known in 
commerce, is also exhibited by Messrs. Mackintosh, in 
illustration of the various useful and beautiful applica- 
tions which are iiia^e of it in the arts. Many of. the 
specimens of Bast Indian caoutchouc, however, show 
1 that unfortunate “ tackiness M which so greatly dimi- 
nishes the value of some forms of India-rubber. The 
sainplcs from Assam, in particular, illustrate the grout im- 
portance of care and attention in the preparation of 
caoutchouc : the specimens sent ov<*r some years since by 
Captain Witch are of excellent qun ,; ty, and have-not 
undergone any •hiyige 'since they have been in England. 

They were evidently formed from many sutcessive Takers 
of sap, each layer being allowed to drj* before a fresh 
one was applied. J)n the other hiyul, many of the more 
recent specimens are sticky and in a partially decompos- 
ing state, yhese have plainly heeudbrmed ny the coagu- 
latio n of a considerable bulk o£ffhc sap rapidly collected; 
a litdMftie and attention have* bus been saved, but at tlv- 


1. Melosainfeang. 

2. Merit k a. 

3. Morkubong. 

4. #M iutaugor jenkar. 
A. Klabit. 

0. »Siugut. 

7. Mcnliurut. 

8. Cindoh. 

II. iSimipatig. 

10. I- rat inula. 

11. Liong siindok. 

12. Mutn kuchin. 

13. Sarak baluVlinn. 

14. Nfranli boy a. 


15. Supok. 

10. Meng kabang. 

17. Miniiik kaptir. 

18. Husiili. 

19. Gannyong. 
2(>.^ulutmig, 

21, Kamils. 

.22. ltabac-rior. 

23. Guttapercha. 
^24, Taboo. 

25. Guv u. 

20. Bulan vok. 

27. Gutta bintangor. 


smuplce of the most useful properties of the cftoutchouc. 
.ml samples of India-rubber fsom new localities, where 
there is any probability of a large quantity being ob- 
tained, are valuable. • # 

In connexion with these specimens, particular atten- 
tion should be drawn to the Cuttcnuftidoo, or Katti- 
inundoo, a highly-interesting substance exhibited Jiom 
Vizagapafdm by Mr. W. Elliot*, and obtained from the 
Akoo Chenfriodoo, or Bramlia Cheinoodoo, the Jiuphorhia 
antiquorum of Koxburgh. It is of a dafk-brown colour, 
opaque except in tliiu pieces, is hard and somewhat 
brittle at common temperatures, but easily softened by 
heat; in boiling water it is perfectly insoluble, but it 
becomes soft, viscid, and remarkably sticky and adhesive, 
like bird-lime ; as it cools it«reassumes its original cha- 
racter. Heated, it infelts and bums with a ‘bright and 
smoky dame, At the same time giving out a peculiar 
odour, somewhat resembling that of burning caoutchouc 
or gutta percha. m 

This remarkable substance appears to be a hydro- 
carbon, closely •resembli ng. csyfutchouc and gutta percha 
in chemical composition, but couriderabl^differ^ut from 
both in physical characters. # It is said 10 be used as a 
cement for joining metal, fastening knife-handles, Ac. > 
and there is little doubt that it might be advantageously 
employed for a great number of pur]) sfi iu the arts. 

* Cuttemiftidoo merits a jninule and careVidrq£hmi nation ; 
it womises to prove a valuable addition to # the Indqp- 
rubber series and the Jury have acdbrdinglv awarded a 
Prise Medal to Mr. Jjjpa xott for its introducuotf. 
Excellent samples of the diffeaent forms of caoutchouc 

» met with in conunfrce, are shown by Locking- 
onn. add Co. (Class XXyill., 77, f>. 1783^; and 
souse fine rippeimexq^of gutta percha. both in its rough 
state 9 as imported, and al>o in the various stages through 
^vhich it passes fen tfPgh&effti of pifhficatien, are exni- , 
" pftpdTTA CpsuisNV (Class XXVIII.^ 

boto these series of^peefmens, haflr- 
notation ofHiie ^trious uses 
applied. 


Jfifpp. 


ever,»re merely si 
towhftb ' 



lu the following list the chief Indian gums and resins, 
j &c., are necessarily placed under one coininon head, as, 

' without a minute examination, it would not be possible 
to class them more* accurately. 

1. Buhool gum, good babool, Ac., obtained from the 
Acacia uralnca , or babool tree; an inferior sort of gum- 
arabic from Bengal. t 

2. Q attic gum, a variety of the babool gum, largely 
produced in the Dccqtui," (kmcav^amf Gussevat ; . Sretl 
known in eoimneree a?EaSt Indian gum-arabic; a^Ktci- 
men is also contributed from Bombay. 

3. KJieir gum, the produce of A/ucia catechu, 

closely ‘retWmbliug the preceding ; fraui the IhijiKiotana 
stales. * . « 

4. Jumma jegota (Acacia leucoph I rom V f izaga- 

patam. • 

5. Keekur gond, babool tree ( Vachcllia farucsiaua \ ; 
from Bcugul; both c^sely resembling tlie babool gum, 
aud‘consequt*ntiy varieties of arabic. 

0. Wood-ap])Jtf gum, obtained from the wood-apple, or 
Fcraufa clejmatitum ; from Vifcigapatam ; a good uml 
useful gum. 

7, Margosa gum, from the margosa tree ( Mdia azu- 
dirachta ) ; from Madura, Tinnevelly, and Palaiueottah ; 
inferior. 

8. Mtdlaga jegota, , from the Marinya pterygospa wa ; 
from Vizagapytum. 

0. l’agada jegoto ( Mimusops rletigt) ; from Vizaga- 
putiyn. # • 

1 0. Tanjada jegota ( Cassia auriculata ) ; from Vizaga- 
putum. These three appear likewise to l>e suit, with 
difficultly soluble, a*d inferior gums. 

11. Bailee gond, or spurious tragncantli, obtained from 
tlie Sterculia urem ; sent from Bombay. 

• 12. Kuteer%( Cochlospcrmum goksypium), like the pre- 
ceding, a sort of inferior trugacautn ; contributed from 
ftleerut. 

13. Vatcria resin, on excellent resin obtained from the 
Valeria indica ,* from which it exudes as a. balsam in a 
semi-fluid state, constituting the peynie varnish ; it soon 
become hard when exposed to the air. This fcsin is" 
shown both in (he fluid state and also when spndificd ; 
from Malabar and Canara. 

14. Dhoona, or Saul dammar, a y 

obtduied from the saul tree (Shorca robusta\ 
the northern parts fit Ilindostau; ccikttJ?3(fe 
Highness the Maharajas of Nepal, and frofit l 
Bhagulpore, in the Moorshcdabcal <Ustriet.. 

1 B. Soondroos* on copal; impor^ ^ 

Arobm, an d often called anime. 
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16. Qd$^m^V<Mica tmkuyaia); 4tom Canara and 
* ' 876V. 


vi 

* 17; 

Staten, 


resin (Diospym *p.) ; 


from the Rajpootana 

18. Gaup resin, obtained from the Gaup tree (Embry- 
opteris gluMtfm)} (tom Bhagpipore. 

• 19. Mek&c-sta Dhoona, or Kerelu resin ; from Assam. 

20. X)diua resin, a resinous substance otyainedfrom the 
Odin* Wodier^trom Calcutta and from Meerut. 

21. . Nareeda jegota (Eugenia j&mbAana) ; from Viza- 

Ohbanuw, saleh gond, Loban ( Boswellia (fntrifcra); 
from Chpta Nagpore, and Patna. 

28. Cumbi resin, or Dikamali (Gar^nia lucida); from 
Bombay.- „ 4 

24. Dammar ( Dammara oricntafis) ; fro uf Malacca, 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. 

25. Jiiladi pulu ( Calotropis gignntea) ; from Vizaga- 
patam. 

26. Ammoniacnni ; imported from Arabia. 

27. Assafcetida (Nartnax amafwtidxi) ; imported from 
Persia and Sindh. # 

28. Bdellium (Amyris commiphora , Balsamodcndron 
Ayullocha ). Of this two or three varieties are exhibited : 
tlie solid gum resin, and an oleo-resin or balsam, said to 
lie obtained from the same tree ; the former is frequently 
met with in commerce, oeijig falsely (railed “ myrrh,” 
and sometimes under the name of “ galbunum.” 

29. Myrrh ; imported from Africa throifgh £nibia, &?. 

80. Dragon's-blood; imported from Aden, also from 

Borneo, • 

31. Gamboge ; from Singapore, Mysore, Canara, &c. 

32. Camboley (Merus ihdicri); from Puulghat. 

34. Manudi jegota (Mamnfmt%idica\ 

35. Dadinia jegota (Fuitica gmnalum ) ; from Vizaga- 
patorn. 

e 3fl. Benzoin ( Styrdxptnzoin ) ; from Sumatra ; specimens 
ofto similar resin, also called benBoin, are contributed 
fronhMalabar awl Canara. * 

37^Ktorax ; from IMJJfcwtumbstifUs. 

39. ^irpentine ( Finite Khasyana from Churra P 0011 - 
jee, in thdtjlaqca^division, and* from UUwar. 


39. Moocbrn (Brnbax heptapfcylla\ a gum ; from Cal- 
cutta bazaars. • 

41. Manjegota (Ficus indied )/ from Vixagapatam. 

42. Atti jegota (Ficus racenuqa ) ; from Vizagapatam. 

43. NepaJapi pulu (JtUropha curcas ) ; from Vizaga- 
patam and Ganjmn. » 

44. Coorg resin, a pal* green «nd very excellent resin : 

from Coorg, contributed by His Highness the Rajajc of 
Toavancokk. It seems to deserve further inquiry' and 
examination, as it might prybably be well adapted for 
varnishes, &c. * , 

Besides these, a very considerable number of other 
Indian resins, gums, and gum resin?, is included in 
Dr. Uoyle’h extensive collection of the Yaw produce of 
India ; amongst these are many of the pr?eeding ones, and 
also the followgig s— * 

45. Galbanum ; from Surat. 

46. Cherry gum (Fru ruts pudd%m); ffora Surat. * 

47. Scm ke gond, or gota gond ( Bauhvtia Vahlii) ,• 

from Deyra and Rajpore. f 

48. Labdanum, or latfcm ( Cistus ladamferus ) ; from 

Surat. • 

49. Mastic, or mustagee ( Pidacia lentiscus); from 
Caubul. 

5(h Scaitiuiony, or sukmoauya ^Convolvulus scan- 
mania ) ; from Surat. 

51 . Kunnee gond, or jingun k<*gond (Idea rcsinifera): 
from the Kheva Pass. 

52. Toon ke gond ( Ccdrela tooua). 9 

53. Sohunjue ke gond (Moristfa pteryymperma). 

According to Mr. Thomas, the “ gum” of Coimbatore 

is a auixture of various gupis and resins ; he mention* 
twenty-four different plants, the natural exudations of 
which tire collected ; and he oliserves that they are said 
to be nearly uu^olleeted promiscuously, and sob! in the 
aggregate as gum the mass being, of course, very im- 
pure ; but that, when dissolved ii? a large quautity of 
water, aud strdlncd though a line cloth, it yields ^solu- 
tion from which u good and very adhesive gufh mav be 
obtained by^evaporation. "The plants from whh!*^iese 
various substances thus associated together are collecSa^ 
are, according toJ[)r. WigJjt — 


Vilypy pissin - - - 

^rvartim pissln - 

Vullam pi sain - - 

Vcl Vailft marum - - 

Vaypum murum •- 

Mali marum - - - 

Curvaiala marum - - 

Kill pie niariUn - - 

Yelumdle marum - - 

Murungoo phsin - - 

Kerray vaugny inarum 
Vellay nagoli marum - - 

Choor Kuilie marum - - 

Mullee vomboo - - - 

Velloy bootftllic - - - 

Vengay marum - - - 

Kodawah poi*sh - o- # - 
Cat oolugoo marum - - 

Carabemboo marum - - 

Vunny marum - 
Curuu Gallie marum - - 

V&dah vullie marum - - 

Wadallee marum - - - 

Peru marum - - - - 

Woody marum *- - - 

Narvallic marum - - - 


TRgle marmclos - - 

Cassia aurieulata - - 

, Feronift elephant urn - 
- Ai'aria ferruginea- • - 
Meliamagdirachta - 
#MangifeSindica - - 

! Acacia ambir.a - 
Bassin longifolia - - 

« Z izy phus jujuba - - 

; Moringa pterygospemia 
Acacia odoratissima - 
I Conocarpus latifolio. - 
j Soymedo febrifuga? - 
Melia azadiruchtu # - 
, titcrculia urens - - 

Pterocarpus marsu^ium 
Chloroxylon Swietenia 
Bombax nialaiiaricum* - 
■ Garuga piunola - - 

; Pros op is spicigcva - fl 
: Acacia sundra - - 1 

Yachellia faAe^aua - 
i Acacia eutechu - - 

f Ailanthus excdt.8- - 

: Odina Wodior - - 

j Cordia HothS9- - - 


- |*<3ood arubic. 

- ! Brown and soft. 

- ! Good arabic. 

- 1 Inferior. 

- ! Tolerable. 

- ■ Inferior. 

- j Inferior. 

- Inferior. 

Not a true gum. 

Soft, difficultly soluble. 
Tolerable. 

Tolerable. • » 

Tolerable. • 

Inferior, 

Inferior tragaennth. 
Inferior kino. 

Inferior 

Good colour^ but inferior. 
Inferior. • • 

flood arable. 

Veiy» good arabic. 
Soft,ced, inferior. 
Inferior. 

A resin. 

-% j Tolerable, 

-•l Biforior. * 


From this Bit it is evident Row much the value df the 
good gum' tpt|Bt .be deteriorated by the inferior gums osd 
resinous lo^|er lxuxed with it : a little care in the collcc- 
eniyw better sorts being chosen, would be ampl/ 
the ijocreased value of the article. • 

“JSiaarkable woodroils and native varnishes of 
from Various specie! of Dipterocavpus , 
f to the “resiii- series, and may there- 
ued. hefedn cotmearibn with the balsams 
an$dle$«frugft/ These 


aces, though Jhiid 






wlicn first obtained, soon harden aid solidify (p. 876); 
they (amstitute the basis* of the l>est Burmedl and other 
eastern varnishjs and lacquers. Specimens of the Thetse£, 
MelaiKfirlifra iisitatmma , employed os a laafre^ fr om 
Arracau ? of the Thenakthu, also used in Atracan, hf ttys 
manufacture bf papier-maqid work, and in rende ring ^*** 
unjbreilas water-proof: and of the Guijuna or wood-oif ’ 
iraro various Diptertfqrpi, from Madui-a^TTifhieuclljq 
Chittagong, Pegp, and Maharmaneo, are showu. -The * 

“ Thfiot-seef* or varnish-troe of the Bqrmaso, i^Jpread 
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• * WOOD OILS— AFRICAN, AUSTRALIAN, &o., OUMS: AND RESINS. [Cr,*gjrlV. 


Wf a *wide raugt of country extending from Mumpur 
(hiLjW 3 N., long. 94° E.) to Tavoy (lat! 14° N., long. 
9^° ]$}, It attains its greatest size in the valley of 
Kofobu, distant about 20(^miles from the sea-shore. The 
trees average from 80 to 40 feet high, and have a circum- 
ference oi from 5 to 11 fret, 4 feet, above the ground. 
A good tree yields about* 10 or J2 lbs. of varnish, annu- 
ally* and its value at Prome, ou the Irawaddi, is about 
10a. the pound : it is used in enormous quantities by the 
natives. lir. Wallich states that the natives never expe- 
rience those deleterious Effects frdhi lianaling the varnish 
in its liquid state which Europeans generally suffer : in its 
fresh state it hat very little pungency of taste, and is 
altogether devoid of smq|l. The natives are very apt to 
'adulterate thatdSouglft to market with sesamum oil. The 
“ Gurjan-tree,’* which flourishes in the .same districts, 
and especially in the valley of Kubbu, attains very urge 
dimensions : Captain Grant describes it as having a 
straight stem of more than 40 feet to the first branch, 
and a circumference of 13 feet and upwards. 

Samples of the empyreumaticaoil of teak-wood are con- 
tributed by W. P. Horsley, from Palamcottah. Two 
remarkable oils, apparently analogous to the wood-oils, 
arc contributed from Coorg, but without any information ; 
oue of these, n thyk blood-red oil, is stated to l>e ob- 
tained from the Itottlcra tinchria. 

Interesting specimen! of the “Calamhak" or eagle- 
wood, the true lignum aloes or Lignum parudisi, so 
highly esteemed in the East as a perfume or incense, are 
shown in the East Indian collection. This remarkable 
woodf which contains a large quantity of an odoriferous 
mleo-resin, is called “Kayi^Garu” iu the Indian A rehi- 
pelago, and ife produced by the Aa>e.rylum ayallnchum , 
Lour, : when heated it undergoes a sogt of infporfect 
fusion, and exhales a fragrant and very agreeable odour. 
Its price in Sumatra is about 30/ . per cwt. : inferior 
specimens arc likewise contributes! from Malacca. Eaglc- 
woodLis also obtained from aevera pother tfres, as from the 
AquuariS agallacha in Siibet- The true eugle-wqpd is, 
bomPNt very scarce. c t 

jj/fhe specimens of African gums and resin ft from Aden, 
4ent by the Bombay Commutes, and exhibited in the 
East Indian collection, are remarkably fine. The samples 
shown are varieties of myrrh, nli ban ura, •dragon’s-blood, 
and g im-araMc. * 

The collection of gums and resins exhibited bj T. A. 
Pieris , pf Kandy (p. 938), is interesting; unfortunately, 
it is ntfrt accompanied by any botanical or statistical 
informatitn, which considerably diminishes its; practical 
value. The specimens shown are labelled — 


1. Diwol gum. 

2. Dcvul gum. 

3. G okhuto gum. 

4. Kokuna gum. ' 
ft. Dammflr. 

8. Kol^ombe gtnn. 


7. Of Ilium gum. 

8. Kos gum. 

9. Hick. 

10. Gamboge. 

11. H i bin mmeb* gum. 
12 Cadjicgum. 


Of these specimens it may be observed that No. 2 sfccms 
to be excellent gum “ arabic No. 7 resembles inferior 

K m-arabic; and No. 1 appear to be a variety of “ Cherry - 
» gum;*’ Nos. 4, 8, 9, and 11 are rasing, and apparently* 
not Of any great value ; (to. 3 seems to gt kind of 
gamboge; No. 10 is gamboge, probably obtained from n 
the fhbradsndron cambOgoiacs, and No. 1 2, though *it- 
eeems to be a difftcultly-soluble kind of gum, like Non 1 
and 7, is remarkably pure and of good ■oiu*. The- Jury 
deemed this series worthy of a Prize T lid*, in conjunc- < » 
riin with the collection uf oils frotg Ckyloni also sb<frrn 
by the samo exhibitor (see p. 82). # # 

Very few specimens of African gums or resins arc 
shown. A^tolerable sample df the gum of Acacia tyrrida, 
mod a fair specimen of mixed gum Arabic from the Cape 
of Good, Hope, is exhibited^ (p, 052). * Mr. Warwick 1 
IfjsfOjs^xhibita a fair sample of 11 copal”* from the 
Western coast. Thepe are also shown affine sample of 
^ gum-arabic from Aver anfa Couat; a flight>coloured 
Iresinoue sdflfeumce membtiug eefaly fromAhbeakutt;V 
M*tck, pitch dike matter from TibbuCtoo, called Bekhoari 
or j^gense ; and a roaj^ used .by the nadves ef Bpnum as 


incense, and called Omfnvri-harker, qi* “ the mother of 
blessing/' 

T. B. Doooin (49, p. 960) exhibits a flue .sample of 
anlme, said to be abundant^ produced by the riunri/or 
locust-tree, cm the river Berbioe: this was deemed 
worthy of Honourable Mention. 

A specimen of Hawai gum, a variety of frankincense, 
from the rivey Demerara, is shown by J. Outkiduk 
(51, p. 980), who also shows a sample of Indifferent 
caoutchouc, from tfcft Demerara river (4XL p. 980).' 
G. R. Bonyun (50, p. 980} exhibits some Kafxnan, a 
black resfcious substance, said to be the inspissated exuda- 
tion of the mannec»tree, and used by the flshermen on 
the river Essequibp to preserve their nfets; it has, how- 
ever, the appearance of being an artificial compound, 
containing wax. A good sample of balsam of copaiba, 
from the Pomeroon river, Essequilio, is exhibited by 
J. S. Stutchrury (4fi, pjp. 979, 980). 

Fine specimens of amme from the locust-tree ( Ihjmc- 
ntra courbaril ), from Arima (p. 973), and also of incense 
(Tnchilia trim tents), are shown in the collection of raw 
produce of Trinidad, sent by his E^ellency Lord Harris, 
the Governor (see p. 71). 

Several good specimens of resin and gums are shown 
in the Australian and Van Diemen's Land collections, 
including the gums of the black and silver wattle, Acacia 
moUmiwa and dealbata (No. # 29G, p. 99R\ shown by 
Lieutenant Smith, R.N., deemed worthy of Honourable 
Mention ; juid ‘other varieties of gum-arabic ; and some 
fine sabiples of the Grass-tree gum, or “Black-boy gum," 
the resin of the Xunthnrkaa Australis. The specimens of 
A ustralian gums and resins exhibited by the Colonization 
Assurance Corporation are particularly fine ; including 
several variety of arabic, or acacia gums, and the 
Xunthorhoia resins, Ihey form part of the collection for 
which the Jury have awarded a Prize Medal (see p. 71). 

The resins shown by J. Milligan, of Flinders* Island, 
Bass's Straits, including sjiecimens of the “Black-^oy 
gum?" (Xauthorhcca resin, 81, p. 994) ; r the fine palefesiu 
of the Oyster-hay ffue ^ Calliths Australis), fr/tn the 
(.•astern coast of Vau Diemen’s Land, and th^Acacwx 
mucronata gum, also from Flinders' lslamk^J4, p. 997), 
were likewise deemed worthy of Honoufooie Mention. 

A fine sample of Kauri, or eowsef copal, the produce 
of Dammam Australis , a very beautiful resin from Nfew 
Zealand, exhibited by W. Brown (lfifp. 1001), was 
deemed worthy, by the Jury, of a Prize Medal. It is 
stated that this resin may be obtained, in any quantify, in 
tty? Tlbrthem parts of New' Zealand, ranging from 20 miles 
south of Auckland, to the North Cape. A small sample of 
this resin, exhibited by G. # M. Mitjord, was deemed 
worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Some excellent specimens of lac, benjumin, da miner, 
gutta percha, and caoutchouc, Ac., from the Eastern 
Archipelago, are exhibited by Messrs. W. P. Hammond 
and Co. (p. 988), in the collection of raw produce, for 
which a Prize Medal has been awarded by the Jury (see 
p. 71). • 

Dr. FEUCHTWAJfGKU, of New York (469, do. 14G4, 
1405), has shown# a*very excellent specimen of oleachecl 
shell lac. This was deemed deserving of Honourable 
Mention. 

In the Mexfcan%ollection is a sample of a remarkable 
orange-coloured resin, called Pipitzabuac, Wut«of which 
no particulars are given. 

The Egyjfiian collection of raw produce, fbr which, as 
a whole, a Prize Medal has been awarded by the Jury 
< see p. 7 1 ), contains some good specimens pf gum (120, 1|I, 
p. 1409). The selected gum of Sphnaar is of excellent 
quality, and was deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Ike purified turpentine snown by J. F. PatJ^ir, of Bor- 
deaux (214, p. 1184), prepared by a patent pwsess, wai* 
found to be excellent, and therefore deeauri worthy" of 
Honourable Mention. 7^ „ ; ' 

•A fine sample of copal, from Angola, shown in i&m 
Portuguese collection by F. R. Batalba (¥Mj WljU), 
was also deemed vsorthy of Honourable Memkih, * ^ ?•:, , 

An excellent series of specimens of torffghfine, ^ad^of 
the resins &nd*vol*tile o|l ^btritsed frbm:h % 
is ^hown by Flores, Ca LD nabw, A C«9^ df Bur^GS^l, 
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p. 1M4). It wt^ deemed jja#emn {5 of Honourable 
Mention. 

„ In the Turkish «ollection,very good samples of the 
ordinary gtimz m& res sag fo& oommeroe ate shown, in- 
cludingthe following;— 

1- Gam-arable — - 

8/ Gum-tragacanth - 

/ 5! GiBh cherry-tree - 

, & Cararaanittoum - 

7. Fine rosin - - 


8.' 


» 

li 


British gum. In February, 1842, Mr.Colman took out 
a patent for the manufacture of I torch frftti rice, J>y the 
action of dilute muriatic acid, which was employed for 
the same purpose as the caustic notash and carbonate of 
soda in the patenta of Messrs. A Jones. & Berger. The 
samples exhibited, ny Messrs. Col mao are exedlleut, and 
the Jury consequently awarded to them, a Prise. Medal. 

Some very good specimens or starch and starch-gum 
are exhibited by R. G. Tucker, of Lenton, near Netting* 
ham (Class ill., 121, p. 207). The former in She state ui 
which it is u6£<fr by th* Nottingham lace-dressers ; toe 
latter, as it is obtained by the action of a carefully-gra- 
duated temperature in starch ; fit for tliwufce of dyers, who 
use it to give body and thickness to the colours which 
they employ in dyeing cotton, Woollen fetoths, and silk#' 
It is also used by paper-stainers, dr printers; and as a 
cheap but strong gum in the manufacture of adhesive 
lal>els. The specimens shown b> Mr. Tucker are excel* 
lent, and the Jury awarded to him a Prize Medal. 

In the preced^g cases, account lias been taken not 
merely of the superior excellence of the samples of starch, 
but at the same time the Jury have also taken into con- 
sideration the novelty or ingenuity of the process, and 
Other circumstances which appeared to them to demand 
peculiar notice. The specimens shown by Messrs. Brown 
& Polson, of Paisley (Class 111., *123, p. 208), con- 
sisting of several varieties of stnrch and dextrine from 
wheat, potato, ami sago, are good, and deserve Honourable 
Mention. The preparation of starch from sago, or rathe£ 

. the purification of B&go meal, which consists chiefly or 
j starch, is now carried on to o_very considerable extent. 
In examining the starch scries, or rattier the starch ! Messre. Brown & Poison appear to have l»een the first to 
and starch-gum or dextrine series, the Jury have only j employ chemical means in Bleaching or improving the* 
taken uotice of those substances prepared especially for j colour *)f sago-meal, and by the introduction of certain 
manufacl tiring purposes, 01* which they Conceived might improvements fh this process they succeeded in rendering 

he advantageously emp 1 " J A " fI ' 1 1 

have altogether puss 


10 . 

11 . 

\l - - : 

*w» ,, I* 

14. Mastic - - 

16. SamUrach - 

17. Storax - - 

18. ,, liquid - 

19. Balm of Mecca 

20. Labdanum 

21. Libanum- - 

22. Resin (?)- - 

The samples of arabic and of mastic ure excellent. It 
is stated that the resin from Anatolia is used for making 
the handles of kuives, and for similar purposes. • 

• * 

Starch Series. 


!& 

Dumascqs. 

Sparta. 

Damascus. 

Koidah. 

Asia Miuqf. 

Smyrna. 

Broosa. 

Roniah. 

Berkoftcha. 

Wallachifi. 

Tripoli. 

Scio. 

Kouiah. 

Kaissarieh. 

Smyrna. 

\sia Minor. 

Mecca. 

Kheti no. 

Arabia. 

Anatolia. 


loyixl by manufacturers. They ; the bleached st5h:h more perfectly soluble in water tlian 
over those forms of starch and it is in its ordinary state. The wunplfts exhibited by 

faMiitt intended, specifically, as articles of food, or which, Messrs. Recruit & SoNlpf Hull (Class III., 125, p. 208), 
fro^their cost or the mode in which they were prepared, of the same su Instances ,*aVa Iso deserving of HSnouVable 

woulcLjot be suitable <ggj8t(kfonneisDurposeB. Mentfcm. The other samples of starch shown,, v%tlie 

The ^specimens of Bturchrf om nrice, exhibited by Ki^lish Dcplrtinent are all good ; and several of thisp, 
Messrs. (ky^NDo Jones & Co. (Class III., 128, p. 208), ; indeed, judged merely for quality alone, are excellent 
Rice contains, on an average, " “ 


are remarJ _ ^ 
about 84 per centofetarch ; but, till comparativtly'a few 
yogrs ag<v, no starch w?s manufactured from it, notwith- 
standing its low price and the large quantity of starch 
which exists in it. The reason of*this was, that the old 
process of fermentation, by means of which starch is pro- 
cured from grain, was not found to he applicable t<^gme ; 
and hence the latter only became available As asourcJbf 
starch in 1840, when Mr. O. Jones introduced his new pro- 
cess, for which he obtained % patent. This process con- 
sisted in macerating the rice for about 20 hours in a 
dilute solution of caustic potash, containing about 200 
grains of the alkali in every gallon; the liquor is then 
drawn off, the rice dried, reduced to powder by grinding, 
then a second time digested in & similar alkaline lye for 
24 hours, repeatedly agitated : after this it i§ allowed to 
settle, and well washed with pure cold water. The Jury 
awarded a Prize Medal to Mr. O Jones for his rice 
starch. 

Mr; 8. Bergen (Clads 111., 130, p. 208), of Bromley, 
also exhibits starch prepared from rme^whieh is of similar 
excellence, though said to be prepared in a different 
manner. In place of employing a dilute solution of caustic 
potash to dissolve the “gluten** and other insoluble 
matters of the grain, Mr. Berger uses a solution of car- 
bonate of soda, containing half-a-pound to the gallon. 
The rice is steeped in cohf water for 48 hours ; levigated 
in a suitable mill; and the palp thus formed is trqpted 
with the solution of carbonijite fif soda for 60 or 70 hears, 
, being repeatedly stirred; it is then allowed to settle for 
some hours, the alkaline liquor is drawn off, and tne 
starah Is washed and purified. This process was patented 
by Mr. Bbrm ja December 1841. The Jury award?<L a 
Prize Medal to Me. Berger for his rice starch. • 

third series of S a mp les of rice starch, also prepared 
y a differed prpdess, ts exhibited by Messrs. J, and J. 


Some very beautiful starch* prepared from sago, is shown 
by R. WtfGPEimrooN, of Glenneld, near Paisley (Class 
III., 124, p. 2&). The Jury deem these, and likewise 
the samples of potato-starch shown by E. Tucker, of 
Belfast (Class III., 122, pp. 207, 208), each deserving of 
Honourable Mention. 

The Jury also deem lfbrthy of Honourable, Mention, 
the specimens of .starch shown by Messrs. Shanjj and 
Muca art, of Montrose (Class III., 126, p. 208); and 
that of A. Stlmiofsk, of Penh (Class III., 154, 
f. 193*). 

An excellent series of specimens of starch from various 
sources is exhibited by Messrs. D. and W. Miller, of 
Musselburgh, near Edinburgh (Class 1IE, 127, p. 193*). 
The Jury considered these, as well* as the specimens of 
starch %nd dextrine shown by C. Cooney, of Dublin 
(Claes 11., 7o, p. 200*), and those of II. C. Jennings, 
of London (Class II., 99, p. 197), severally deserving of 
Honourable Mention. , , 

» 1 11 the collections of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany (pp^87^ 875), there arc several samples of starch 

t suitable for manufacturing purposes; and there is little 
deubt that .they might be prepared in any quantity, and 
scat over at a low price, as the Rajah of Vizianagrom 
states that any quantity of excellent arrowroot paay be 
^had in the uokthsra Circars for about 4s. iff. per cwt. 

The specimen t>f ^Maranta starch, or arrowroot, 
Messrs. Cocipsm n, of Moorshedabad (pp. 874, 875), ts 
particularly fine, and the Jury accordingly awarded to it 
aPriz&Medal. ’ * 9 

The Cassava starch, or fecuta of the Jgtropha, ex-* 
hibited by Mesftrs. Bpeede, of Calcutta (pp. 8J4, 875> 
was also ioimd to be remarkably good, and‘ f ^ATO®sw 
accordingly awarded to it a Prize Mqfdal. # * 

Good specimens of fiigo 1 , pad sago-meal or flour' 

«• &7IO Ahtflitflul * Ka mama — Xi— . ^ . 
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POTATO, ARROWROOT, WHEAT, &c.; STARCHES. [Class IV. 


Borides these, good samples of similar kinds of starch 
are exhibited oy T. OxLey, of Singapore <pp. 874, 876), 
from Various' parts of the Indian Archipelago, Borneo, 
Moluccas, Jam, Singapore, Ac., and by other individuals, 
7 Item Calcutta, from Aston, from Cuttack, VUagapatam, 
Tenasseriin provinces, Rhutnagherry, Ac. 

Some good specimen^ of starches are also shown in 
the Ceylon Department (p. 937), especially arrowroot, 
and'thc fecula of the Jatropha. 

From Western Africa, a fhir sample of arrowroot, 
together with the plant from which 4t is obtained, is 
shown by Warwick Weston (1, p. 952). 

In the Canadian Collection, J. Prendergast (125, 
p. 906) exhibits two specimens of starch, apparently 
prepared from^Wheal^ one .being white, and the other 
coloured blue, for domestic use. These # are both very 
good, and the Jury deemed them worthy of Honourable 


A specimen of starch from potatoes is also shown by 
BltUNSDEN & Shipton, of St. Hilaire (V?8, p. 966). This 
also was deeded worthy of Hommmble Mention. 

In the excellent collection of raw produce from British 
Guiana, sent aver by the Royal Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Society of the Colony, and for which the Jury 
have awarded a Prize Medal (see p. 71), there are two 
specimens of starch which are peculiarly deserving of 
notice: these* are, starjli from the bitter cassava, and 
arrowroot, prepared by H. T. Garnett, of Ilerstellung 
River, Demerara (31, p. 979), for this the Jury awarded 
ft Prize Medal ; and for the starch from the sweet cassava, 
plantain and buck yam, from the eastern coast of Deme- 
rara, exhibited by D. Shier (33-35, p. 979), the. Jury 
also awarded a^ Prize Medal'. ' 

Very fine samples of arrowroot and other staroheg arc 
show'll in the collection of Trinidad raw ‘produce, trans- 
mitted by the Governor, I word Harris. * The samples of 
cassava or Jatfbpha, starch, arrowroot, and Tulima or 
Tous-les-mois, are excellent (Jr 974), fen id were con- 
side rid especially to deserve IVaihurable Mention. It is 
stat^t]git the cultivation of *he cassava from whidh this 
stafeh is obtained is found to be very profitable, the yifcld 
^Eung from oue to two tons per acre. 

Two good specimens of aifowroot from Bermuda are 
shown: the Jury deemed that of — Gi^y (1, p. 971) 
worthy of Honourable Mention. •* 

Some fine arrowroot from Norfolk Island is exhibited 
by Sir W. T. Denison (25, p. 993), and a very good 
sample bf starch, apparently from wheat, is shewn by 
W. MuntyLY, of Hobart Towif (18, p. 993). The Jury 
deemed both , of these specimens wortfiy of Honourable 
Mention. « 

The Oswego Starch Factory, of New York (104, 
p. 1440), shows some ‘samples of starch manufactured 
from maize or Indian corn, of superior quality, for which 
the Jury awarded a Prize Medal. 

Some very fide samples of pearl starch are also shown 
by W. Colegate AXJo., of New York (301, p. 1453): 
to these, likewise, the Jury awarded a Prize M&daJ for 
excellence. « 

An interesting series of flour ami starch prepared from 
maize is contributed by B. R. Kirtland, of Greenbush, 
blew York (84, p. 1438).* Among these,, samples of the 1 ! 
various products obtained, from maize an* specimens 1 
of oil. 

Good specimens of dextrine or starch-gum one shown by j 
S. Engelmann, of Karalinentlial, near ^sigue (Austria s 
22, p. 1008). The Jury-awarded a Prize. IV^dal for these 
preparations. • • * 

•Several samples of starch are sho\fn in* the Belgian 
collection. •Especially d«*serv«ng of notice <s jthe starch 
prepared from maize by C. Van Gketeruyen, of Staume 
(East Flanders 489. p. 1 lfiCT. •The Jury awardetLto this 
a Prise Medal. # 

Very good potato starch, prepared frdtn diseased pota- 
t&a^^iowh byd^ocQUiR Ayarys, of St. *Tosse-ten- 
— , ’ *' * ~ , i lfigj. This was deemed 

i hlue%iarc$ uumufkcture^l^r 
11*1); the potato-starch of 
t (7i\ p. U5rf) 1 aid the potato- 
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starch of G. Blyckaerts^ of Tirleifarat (78, p. 1153), 
were also good, and the Jury deeded them severally 
deservingor Honourable Mention. % 

In the French Department thefe are several exhibitors 
of Starch and starch-gum, derived from different sources. 
Amongst the specimens most deserving attention is the 
starch shown by L. Ruet£ of Cambrai (363, p, 1194); t$> * 
this the Jury awarded a Prise Medal. 

An exceTfcnf series of starches and dextrines, paanu- 
factured for the use oft calico-printers, is shown by J. J, 
Steinbaoh, of Rouen (382, p. 1195) : the Jury considered 
thcBe ofesuperior. quality, and accordingly awarded to 
them a Prize Medal. 

A very superior sample of starch is likewise exhibited 
by Belleville Brothers, of Nancy (1078, p. 1229); 
for this also the fury awarded a Prise Medal. 

Good samples of well-prepared potato starch are shown - 
by 11. Lkbleib, of Pont l’Ahbd, Finistfire (570, p. 1205), 
and by L. Lk Paisant, also of Pout l'Abbd (590, p. 1206). 

A good specimen of wheat Btarch is exhibited by Vezon 
Brother*, of Ligngd, Poitiers (1520, p. 1249), and Rome 
well-manufactured starches from wheat and potatoes are 
shown by H. Blelze, of Paris (1091, p. 1238), and some 
excellent dextrine by M, Aug an, also of Paris (1 2, p. 1 1 70). 
The Jury deemed these five severally worthy of Honour- 
able Mention. 

Starch obtained from a snefies of Canna (C. discolor) 
is shown by M. Chapel,* T>f Kouba in Algeria (16, p. 
7260). This, 'though exhibited really as an article of 
food, tlie Jury deemed worthy of Honourable Mention in 
connexion with the other forms of starch suitable for 
manufacturing purposes. 

A considerable number of specimens of starch, &c., are 
shown in the collection of the Zollvercin States, ami 
several of them hre of excellent quality. In particular, 
the wheat starch manufactured by J. C. Haller, of Halle 
(690, p. 1088), is deserving of special commendation, and 
the Jury accordingly awarded to it a Prize Medal. J 

Tke “improved” potato starch manufactured by JL* C. 
Wklckkr, of Wa%*^iej i qy^^.“'CrJiientz (331, pjfo69), 
and said to Ik 1 extensively used for stiffening nralins, is 
likewise highly deserving of praise, 'andtfo|j^ry, there- 
fore, ^warded a Prize Medal to it. 

The Jfiry also award a Prize to A. Wkrth and 

Go., of Bonn (333, p. 1070), for their^superier potato 
starch. # 

Samples of wheat starch, manufactured by A. T, JKruse, 
of Stralsund (19, p. 1049), C. G. Kramsta and Sons 
( 12'\' , p. 1055), and diy Burre and KUsteu, of Liibeck 
( 827, p. I09ffi, were severally deemed worthy of Honour- 
able Mention. 

Starches prepared from potatoes by L. von Ukchtritz, 
of Muhlriidtlitz, in Silesia (21, p. 1069), by L. Eipen- 
schleid, of Neuwied (330, p. 1069) ; and the sago and 
potato starch of F. Wahl,* of Neuwied (332, p. 1070), 
were also deemed, each of them, deserving Honourable 
Mention. Some good samples of potato starch, and starch 
gum, arc alio shown by the Lorurq Factory at Magde- 
burg (694, p. 1088). 

In the collection* from the Netherlands, three exhibitors 
of starch appear especially deserving of notice. The 
samples of starch manufactured by C. C. Prins, of 
Wormerveer (12, <p. 1143), are excellent, and the Jury 
accordingly awarded to them a Prise Medal.* • 

The specimens of potato starch, and dek trine prepared 
from it, exhibited by Schonevkld and WkstkAbaan, 01 
Gouda (13, p. 1143), were also judged superior, and a 
Prize Medal was accordingly awarded for them; 

A capital sample of potato starch is likewise shown by 
Vissek, Nolkt, and Co., of Scheidam (15, p. 1143). This 
the ffury deemed worthy of Honourable Monition'. 
m Amongst the small series of the natufrtl ’m^duonoiis of * 
the Island of St. Domingo, exhibited by Rir R. Scaubtc- 
•burgk (see p. 71), is a sample of starch prepared there 
frpm a plant called “guayiga” (p. 1429), ft spoQief of 
Zamia, ana which is *statea to "fe abundant This spe- 
cimen the Jury deemed worthy of Honourable Mention* 


a * Awarded alsoby Juty of Ctawttt* 
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Some good sanples of starch are shown by b. G, 
Mi bat, of Salnraohca (128, p*1397). ■* 

Two 'specimens of starch in the Portuguese Department 
’ a if found to merit notice, namely, the starch from Estre- 
maclura, exhibited by MM? Holbeche (454, p. 1313), 
and the starch from Alumtejo, Kvora (453, p. 1313) : the 
Jury deemed both these deserving of Honourable Mention. 
* In the Russian collections, there is a good sample of 
potato starch exhibited by Yurghenson? of Marieno, in 
the governmcift and district of $ovgor64 (72, p. 1308); 
also a specimen of dextriue^prepared from potato starch, 
in the district of Sbatzk, government of Tan^ioff, exhi- 
bited by the Prince V. Volkonsky (70, p. 1363); some 
samples of starch and dextrine, manufactured by Vkroan 
and Co., of Moscow (30, p. 1367); and some excel lent 
wheat starch exhibited by C. IioTKHgAX, of.lt oral (71, 
p. 1368). The Jurydeemedtlie.se, severally, deserving 
of Ilojiourable Mention. 


siderable practical interest. * Whilst, on the one hand, it 
is desirable to draw the attention of nfenufactigerg and 
consumers to the numerous foreign and colonial oils not 
at present imported into this country,— it is at the same 
time also useful' to point outmow greatly the value of 
such oils depewhron the care bmtowed on their prepara- 
tion, especially as regards cleanliness of the seed, and the 
exclusion of impurity of all sorts in the process of ex- 
tracting the oil. 

Of tbe six principal vegetable oils, namely, palm, cocoa- 
nut, castor, oliee, linqped, dhd rape, the first four arc 
imported in the state of oil, only; the two lost chiefly as 
seed : the proportion in which they were imported in the 
year 1850, is shown in the following Table ; and if to 
these quantities are added al>6ut» a million and a half 
ewts. of tallow, and about 20,000* tons or whale oil and 
speftn&ceti, thly will nearly represent the total quantity 
of oil imported into Great Britaig. • # 


Section 2.— Oil Series. 

Notwithstanding the great importance of oil, and the 
number of purposes to which it is applied in the arts and 


tvation of the manufacture of caudles, all of which, as I 
already stated, have been referred to Class XXIX. This | 
is certainly remarkable, .when we remember the large I 
quantities of oil annually imported, and the extensive use ; 
of it in the arts of candle and soap making, for burning j 
in lamps, for diminishing friction in machinery* of all j 
kinds, -and especially tor locomotives ; — in wool dressing, • 
in the ifuimitarture of paints and varnishes, as an article j 
of food, for medical purposes, 3c c. Oil* are generally i 
divided into the fat or fixed oils, and the essential or j 
volatile oils; the former class being: ffgain subdivided, | 
into fixed greasy oils and drying oils; aud, lastly, the 
lib 


• ■ 

j Linseed. # 

Kape^eeh. 

• 

| Qm. . 

Qn. 

From Russia - - - - 

! 482.813,* 

3,235 

Sweden - — — - 

: 870 

— 

X orwav - - — — 

268 

— 

Denmark - - - - 

. 37 

3,092 

Prussia - — — - 

87,273 

645 

Utilise Towns - — — 

• 1,153 

2,87* 

Holland - - - - 

7,734 

201 

Naples — — — — 

1,476 

— 

Austrian Territories - 

40 

2, 480* 

Greece - - - - 

— 

L637 

H 280 

AV ill Inch ia and Moldavia 

I 910 

• Egypt - - - *- 

Knst Indian Empire - 
Jlisccllnueous - - - 

1 17,517 

• 

26, 149 

j 13,126 

t 202 

! 922 

Total - - - 

! 626,435 

29,490 


ruuy Nuiiu, uie mm*r ucmg cuncu uu^rvi K, I — - -i j . 

■ solid (fi^ja^mjilityaof any oil depends, in j imported into Gi\ 

le nature ami gooiml^ of # the seed or nut from | f*tfh>*ing 'liable : — 

expressed ; but it is influenced far more by j • 

PKnloved in its extraction : the value of the 1 1 • l s l 8 • 


The quantity of thcsquir principal vegetable oils an- 
Gi\it Britain is shown by the 
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fixed greasy oils are separated into those which are j 
“ mlly fluid* at all ordinary tcmperotyires,’&ud lho*e which | 

^generally solid, the hitter being called tiUJows, 
buttlfc, or s 
the 

which r 

the proceS^bfltoyed in its extraction ; the valuc # of the | 

oil for many ptSpuses depending on its purity, or the i # , 

alienee .of fwgn iifatter derived from the seed, and j Palm Oil Sj 510.218 cwtsJ 493,331 cwte.,’ 448,589 cwta. 

consequently being greatly affected by the conditions j Cocoa-nut Oil j 85,463 „ j 64,452 „ i 98,040 „ 

under which it is expressed, the diode iu which the seed • Castor Oil 4,588 „ | 9,681 „ j 

is crushed, the kind of press employed, aud, above all, the j Olive pi l - - I 10,080 tuns.. 16,964 tuns, 

temperature at which it is pressed 

The proportion* in which these oils were furnished by 
various countries in 1849 was: — 


1850 


20,783 tuns. 


Among the oils (of which there is a very ^eat numBfei*), 
there are several which are admirably suited for various 
purposes, hut which, nevertheless, on account of their 
price, depending, generally, on local circumstances, such 
as cost of freight, &c,, are very little or not at all used 
by our manufacturers. The knowledge, however, that 
such oils may, at any time, be procured in large quan- 
tities, is of great practical value; liecauRe, not only is it 
possible that, by the introduction of improve^ machinery, 
or by increased facilities of conveyance, their price may 
he reduced; but the very existence of such substances 
tends to equalize the market value of tnose oils now gene- 
rally employed — and should, at any time, accidental cir- 
cumstances cause the price of the latter to*dvanoe, these 
substances vgould then be most advantageously introduced, a 
and wouKl probably, ere loug, altogether supersede the • 
oils in the place of which they had been originally ira- 1 1 • 
ported. Thus the. price of tallow is, to some extent, 
regulated and kept m check by that of palm and cocoa- < 
nut oil; ,and should tbe value of the latter oils at any 
time rise, there are a number of other solid vegetable Is, 
equally good frjr all practical purposes, which with awery 
little trouble might be had. in almost any quantity. There 
ftreL 8jmever» some special purposes in which oils are , 
.wag, for whmh it would not be so easy to find good sub-. 
Stitttte*! . example, as rite lubrication of fine 

W', Wti ft&otofatfong of the' wool-spiftier. 


proto]de : tbit; amoi 


. , ----- - 

ie. numerous Jittle-known oils of 
taay many as well suited for 
*fl |nose now generally employed ; 
w* «ref thereiore, alwaya^of con- 



Valin Oil. 1 

i 

Olive Oil. 

CastoT Oil. 


Owts.‘ 'I 

Tans. 

Cwts. * 

Western Africa - 

47 .T, 364 J 

* 1 

• 

United States - 

13,349 ' 

' — 

290 

ftiuples and Sicily 

14 

9,66t 

- 

Enst Indies - - 

— 

— 

9,315 

Canary Islunds - 

3,719 

“ | 

— 

Haifa - - - 

— 

2,237 | 


Turkish Empire - 

• — 

1,712 

— 

Tuscany • - - 

• • 

832 

_ • 

Sppflu •- - - 

— 

1 753 

— 

Brnril - - m - 

525 

! 

— 

Ionian Islands * - 

- 

1 506 


Morocco - - 

- 

| 368 


Madeira 

353 



Sordini « - - 

- 

+ 333 

% 11 

Miscellaneous - 


| 461 . 

ah 

•Tfftal - - 

» 

493,331 

| , 16,864* 

9,681 


— — t a 

An interesting aud valuable series of gpeenneng of 
cotton seed, am of the oil and cake obtained from it, 
after the expression of the oil, is shown by 
Edinburgh (Glass III., 68, p. 204^ Tips oil of ccittdh .. 
seed has beer# made in sifla II ‘quantities fbr a considerable * 


tfufiber of y<prs. # In #785, the Society foJWthe* Enpoun 
ragement of Arts and Commerce offered a prise for its 
manufacture on h large scale; but it does not 
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have beefr then taken up expensively, probably in con- 
sequence *? the ^difficult/ of purifying it. It has, how- 
ever* keen extracted, for some time, in Egypt, America, 
and India. Of late yeans this oil has attracted a good 
; 'deal of attention ; and mejffrs have been devised of purify- 
; in# it, and? removing the; dark colour which it possesses 
■Van* ike raw state. Very large quantities of cotton seed 
' are destroyed every year] as far more seed is produced 
than is required for the next year's crop: this, for' the 
boost pail, has hitherto been thrown away as useless, or 
used as manure ; its value is ‘now, b owe vet', so for acknow- 
ledged, that in some places it is collected and exported 
for the manufacture of oil and oil-cake. The oil seems 
to be well worthy of attention. , The Jury consider the 
specimens shown <by hfr. IduRN, valuable and instructive, 
especially as they are* accompanied by much useful in- 
formation, and they therefore awarded tb him a Prize 
Medal. r „ 

Borne very' good samples of rape, olive, and almond oil, 
are exhibited by Messrs. W. Bbothkrt^n and Co. (23, 
p. 190*), including specimens of rape-seed, both of Eng- 
lish and foreigp growth, in its Natural state, and as pre- 
pared for pressing The exhibitor has found good rape 
oil to be better suited than any other oil, for the lubri- 
cation of machinery, when properly purified from the 
mucilage, &c., which' it contains in the raw state. Hap* 
oil is now used, extensively, for locomotives, for marine 
engines, and also for burning in lamps. It is stated tliat 
a locomotive consumes between 90 and 100 gallons of oil 
yearly; and the annual consumption of oil by the Loudon 
and North Western Kail way for this purpose alone is 
more than 40,000 gallons. Mr. Brotberton finds, that 
good English-grown rape yields oil of superior quality to 
any foreign seed which hq has tried; and he consequently 
recommends its cultivation to agriculturists : he states 
that an acre of land yields nearly five qfihners of seed, 
worth at presentrROs. per quarter.* The inferiority of the 
oil obtained from Indian or colJiial setqk probably de- 
pends*on rthe want of sufficient <&re being paid to the 
purity aigl cleanliness of the reed itself, and not or . any 
. reaMdcficiency in the oil. The Jury deemed these samples 
c WWthy of Honourable Mention. 


■ Specimens of purified oil, employed foe lubricating 
machinery, andUn perfumery, are shown byP. Hollas 
( 28, p. 197*). The oils are remarkably well purified, 
nearly colourless, and apparently devoid of all impurity ; 
the Jui% therefore, awarded^ rrire Medal. 

Specimens of essential oils, including aweet oil of tur- 
pehtine, are exhibited by Barker and Gos (6^ p. 199*). 

Refined oil, prepared for . the . use of watch and clock' 
makers; and suitable for lubricatiug delicate machinery, 
Ms Shown by W. *A, Br^rey (Class IL, 8(1$ p. 196). * 

Good samples of linseed and rape oils are contributed 
by M'GAqpr and Sons (Class III., 182, p. 208). 

; Fine specimens of various volatile oils, especially the 
oil of cinnamon leaf, are included in the collection of the 
London Drug Trade (Class II., 117) ; aud a good sample 
of English^vttar of roses is exhibited by J. Bell (Gass 
II., 116, p. 199), 

Specimens of clarified oil for machinery, and for burn- 
ing in lamps, are contributed by W. A. Hose (Class IV., 
27, p. 197*;. 

Samples of vegetable oils are shown by T. Peterson 
(Class III., 66, p. 204). 

A good specimen of bleached linfoed oil, for the manu- 
facture of varnish, is exhibited by II. Penney (Class IV., 
64, p. 199*). 

In the collection of Eng Lisa’s Patent Camvhike Com- 
pany (Class IV., 61, p. 199*), already alluded to, there 
is a number of samples of near and refined oils : there arc 
valuable liecauqe tbey are accompanied by samples cf the 
seeds from which they are extracted. The Jury deemed 
these specimens worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Iu the extensive collection of Liverpool Imports, there 
is a valuable series of oils, including among the volatile 
oils, — r 

• 

13. Nutmegs. . . 

14. Orange. 

15. Peppermint. j 

16. Rosemary. / 

11. Lemon-grass. [17. Rose. , * 

3. Thyme. , ’ 


7. Citronella. 

8. Juniper. 

9. Lavender, 
k). Lemons. 


1. Aniseed. 

2. Berg&motte. 

3. Cassia. 

4. Carraway. 

5. Gloves. 

6. Cinnamon. 


The collection of fixed oils consists of- 


4* 


r'JT’ 


Poppy-seed 

Ground-nut 


- Papaver soinniferum 

- Araehis hypogtfa 

- - - 1 Kicirius communis 

Seed — — — j , i it 

Rape - - - Brassica nnpus - 

fl *" ™* ™ j M »> "" 

Olive - - - j Olea europrea - 

»> — — — I , T „ «* 

»* “ “ "| »» >» “* 

?> " »" — j n * ti “* 

,,a — — — | „ — 

» “ * “ ™ . » »» f. “ 


EapAotul West Indie* 
Lfobon - 41 - - 

Antwerp - - - 

Antwerp - — - 

Manilla- - - - 

Barbary — — - 

Malaga — — — - 

Levant — - - - 

Corfu - - , - 

Leghorn - - - 

Palermo 
(JgUipoU 


e- - - 
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Tuns. 

Tun*. 

— 

3 

80 

90 

5 

45 

- 

’ 700 

6 

15 

fi- 

5 

ne 

8 

2,785 

2,330 

246 

— 

1,243 

2,100 

280 

762 

— 

15 

2,785s 

8 

2,420 

4,815 


* •The collection of oils exldbited by the Honouhajilk 
East India Company is vqry extensive, 1 * sqd ^pntains a 
large number of highly interesting specimens j it consti- 
tutes, in foot, one of the most important divisions of the 
very valuable aeries of Indian raw produce which thfy 
exMbit* | , 

Among the vplatile«oils must be putlbuftrly specified 
ihi attars of roses contributed by y. If. the Rajah gw 
Jkypork, H» H. the Rajah op Kotam, uqji H. H. the 
Rajah op Kirhinocrh in the Kajpootana states; for 
these the Jury severally, anteled Prize Medals. e Very 
superior att^f of rosea gM rose-water are contributed by 
Mreara. Godfrey; ofGhaaeepare(p. 878)^ for these, also, 
ifeM^^warded a Prize . 

tbeMLjpeqps of aftarior mil of noses, a number 
9 f otfae* vofetue qpa fire tthiiited, many*of which are 
renamed fifed alsh 4 seris^of artificial aftars* or nfi* 
thereof various bigt^-sceaiSa Volatile oils, with fixed 
oih,%btained in tht maunej ^sometime* adapted iu pre- 



l i>aring spurious attar of roses. Oil of aloes wood is con- 
tributed from .Nepal, Raj poo tana, aud Ghazeepore ; and 
Loil of saffron by H. the Rajah op Eot^h (p. 
r from the Rajpootaua states. " *• 

Several gpod specimens of the' attar of keora, the 
odorous principle of the fragrant yellow fiowem of % 
L screw pine, or Pandanus odoratimmm , are contr~ 

H, H. the Rajah of Kotah and others (p. 
excellent attars prepared from various flowers 
sent* by a native perfu m6t at Benares^ the s&mr|jjs of 
tfo^mine attar, Jamimm praadiflorum and J. m mbac; the' 
Knus-khus attar, obtained from the A^dfiopqgon mricatom, 
•and the attavs of Clrameytee, Beyla, Begla, ana Moteya, 
are especially good; aud were deemedworthy oMIonpur- 
abu» Menthm. • 

Grass-seed oil, obtained from the ^kopoaon aohaman- 
thus (or Calamus mromatiaw^ jR;phrfion 

of the seed, and some of the dried plant : |Uetf t Are con- 
trihute^ from *Mslwa by R* Hamilton^ reddeut^at 

c* 
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Indore (p. 878) \heae were teemed worthy of Honourable 
Mention. , * 

• Specimens of Sirri, or^lemon-groas otL Andropoaon 
schatZanthus f are likewise forwarded from Sumatra. The 
fragrant volatile oil obtained from various species of 
audropogpii is now extensively imported into England 
for the use of perfrtmers ; it is brought from Travancore 
under the name of oil of geranium. 

X series of attars from different plants is sent from 
Moluccas; but unaccompanied by any information; they 
are labelled e. 


1. Kodjamas, 

2. Ananas. 

3. Yailang. 


4. Pulasare. 

5. Goelang. 

6. Tjoeiang. 


7. Tjindor. 

8. Abler. 

8. Rampsing. 


A good-sample of oil of cloves is exhibited by T. Key 
of Madras (p. 878); some excellent oils of kayu-pateb, 
or cajeputi, and macassar, from the Celebes, are shown 
by Syed Omar (p. 878) ; and a flue sample of sandal- 
wood oil, obtained from Santalum album , is contrtbuted 
from Canara. 

Good specimens or sandal-wood oil are also contributed 
from Mangalore and from Coorg. 

In connexion with the volatile oils, an interesting spe- 
cimen of the Barns (Borneo) camphor may be mentioned. 
It is obtained from the Vryobatanops camphora , in 
Sumatra, and is chiefly dkported to China, where it is 
very highly valued, selling at nearly one hundred times 
the price of common camphor. It is said theft the Chinese 
employ it to mix with, and improve the flavour of the 
ordinary camphor of commerce : this, however, is highly 
improbable; it is most likely valued for its supposed 
medicinal qualities. Specimens are contributed by the 
Singapore Committee (p. 878), and ifere deemed worthy 
of Honourable Mention. 

. The collection of fixed fat oils is even still more nume- 
Vus, and includes contributions from Various exhibitors, 
sOrne of whom raid specimens of similar oils, but obtained 
from different locb&tietk l i%^uiW^warded & Prize M - dal 
to M*srs. Sainte and Co./of Cogsipore, near Calcutta 
(pp. 87m*329)» for their samptafbf refined cocoa-nut ril. 
They also ara4ed Prize Medals to II. II. the Mai^lhajah 
Kao Scindia, cinS^glior, H. H. the Kajah of Viziana- 
«uam, Lieut.-Colond Tullgch, the Commissary-General 
of Madras, Mr- T. Bishop, of Tanjoie, and Professor J. 
Key, of Madras, for specimens of the fat oils of India. 
The following are the most important of the oils included 
in these collections, and in the ^general serieawff the 
Honourable East India Company ; — • 4 

1 . Sesamum oil. Three varieties of til, or Sesamum 

oriental e, are extensively cultivated throughout India for J 
the sake of the fine oil expressed from their seeds ; these * 
are M sufled-til,” the white-seeded variety; u kala-til,” 
the parti-coloured variety; and “tillee,” or black til; it 
is from the latter that the sesamum, or “ giugelly” oil of 
commerce, is obtained. Sesamum seed contains about 45 
per cent, of oil; good samples of this oil emu contributed 
from Vizianagram, Ganjam, Hydrabad, Taxgore, ilie 
district of Modrshedabod, and ChiRliur. The samples 
exhibited by H. H. the Rajah of Vizianagram (p. 8 79) 
are particularly fine; the value of the Nowooloo Pyaroof 
«*> giugelly seed, js stated to be abfltit 4 rf. per ton in the 
N. Cirwtm The samples shown by the Commissary 
General or Madras, and by Professor Key, are also ex* 
celleut . • 

2. Ram-til oil. An oil resembling that of the sesamum, 
obtained from the seed of the Guizotia oleifera , a plain 
introduced from Abysiinia, and common in Bengal. 
Specimens of this oil from JBombay, Vicagajmtam, and 
Gapjam, are shown* From the latter place theih is a 
sample of the ml obtained from another variety of Qpi- 
zatia, jpg Valuaa mum, or Guizotia abyssimta, which is 
very riralhmjUK |f not identical with, the G. oUifercu Thfe 
T ? ra T^ ,?. r . vaitaloo seeds, yield about 84 ner cent of 
oil; in Vizumanraipl the oil is nsld exdushftly for burn- 
mg f its yalue tofrO la stated to benfoout lOd. a gallon. 
The samples ire of a dark-brown colour, and evU 

8. ^^wMutw^'Obdtin^ from tbejeed of Ahe Bhoe 
moong (Moong phuike)* or Aracfds ftgpogm 9 actant 


pretty extensively cultivate# in varidh* part%of India; 
the seeds contain about 44 per cent of a dear pale-yellow 
oil, which is largely used as food, and for lamps. Samples 
of this oil are sent from BomtAy by T. Key ; from Malwa, 
and from Malacca. Two vamtys of the gfound-nut, or 
K&ij&ng tanah, are cultivated it Malacca, the white seed, 
and the brown seed ; specimens of these, as well as of the 
Katchary, or Katjang oil from Malacca, and also Java, 
are exhibited. This plant is much cultivated in Java, in 
the vicinity ofrsugamplantdtions, and the oitagke is used 
as manure. 

4. Oil of Kossumba, or Koosm-oii, a pale brownish- 
yellow oil, obtained from the seeds of Carthamus tine* 

* — - — .L*mL of ii nest A x 


sample 
is sent from 


tarius, which contain about 28 j 
of this oiJ, as well as of the r— 1 
Bdmbay. * 

5. Shersha, or oil of mustagd. Excellent oil ig ex- 
pressed in various parts of India from the s&dsof different 
species of Sina pis, especially from the Sinapis commonly 
called black mustard, Ac. Specimens of Austard oil from 
Sinapis toria , from Meerut ; from black mustard, from 
Tanjore ; from Sinapis glauca r from th h Chota Nagpore 
division; and mustard seed from Ghaxeepore, and various 
localities, are shown. 

8. Castor oil, obtained from the seeds of Ricinus com - 
munis. Good specimens of this are exhibited from Ton- 9 
jore, contributed by Mr. Bishop, from Beerbhoom, Bellary, 
Madura, Tinnevclly, and Java (p. 879). The common 
jungle lamp oil, of which a sample is also shown ffom 
Tanjore by T. Bishop, is a variety of castor oil. m 

ht Poppy oil » obtained from the seeds of Papaver sum- 
nijerum. Good specimens Are sent from Tanjore, by Mr. 
Bishop, from Calcutta, and from Bodlmy (p. 879). The 
sample fgmr Tanjore is almost colourless, and deserves 
special comffi&id&tion. 

8. Croton oil. Expressed from tlfif seeds of the Nar- 
paula, or Croton ap. ,\arly allied to C. tiglium ; samples 
of this are shown f rtflri ‘'Vizianagram and Gautaunf a very 
gotftl specimen is exhibited by J. Key (p. 879). 

• 9. Poog-seed oil. Hoecda, oondee, or PinnacotU^oil. 
The seeds of thj Poonay tree, the CalophyUum inophyifbm, 
or -Alexandrian laurel, Contain a large quantity of oil, 
which constitutes nearly 60 per cent, of their weight. * As 
commonly prepared, it lias a dark-greenish colour, derived 
from the colouring matter of the seed. It is perfectly 
fluid at common temperatures; but begins to gelatinize 


wheft cooled below 50 \ Specimens of this oi^ arc exhi- 
Palamcottalff from Botiibay, from Madura, and 
by T. Bishop, from Tanjore 


luted from 1 

Tinnevclly, Malwa, and 
(p*«7!M. 

10. Limbolee oil, obtained from the seeds of Bcrgera 
koenigii ; it is of a rich-yellow colour, perfectly clear and 
transparent ;• from Bombay. 

11. Nupala oil, procured from the seeds of thcCaata- 
munuka, Bfcoga cherinda, or* Jalrojfla curcas ; the angular- 
leaved physic nut. A beautiful pale-yellqyr oil, used by 
the natives in medicine, and as a lamp-oil. Good spe- 
ciAens arc contributed by the Commissary-General of 
Madras; from Vizfeuagnwn and Ganjam; an inferior 
sample, called Bhoga bhiripda, is sent from Beerbhoom. 

12. Linseed^ril — tissee til. Contributed, together with 
samplesgif tiazeed, from Moorshedabad, Bombay, Patna. 

13. Mulu unnay oil, expressed from the Brumadundoo 
•unnay, the seed of the Argemone mericana, an oil used in 
Various parts of India for lumps, and in medicine. 

14. Chcttoojee oil, obtained from the Ttimbi, pullum, 
the fruit oFih&Chirongia sapida, 8r Bucjananui latifolia. 

• 15. Kanagu nuna, or Kummj oil, procured from The 
seeds of, the Fongania glabra , or Galedupa arborea ; a 
honey-brown and almost tasteless oil, fluid at common 
temperatures, but gelatiflizinp^at 55^. Specimens of the 
oil are contributed from Vizag&patqm and Tannah. a 

16. MooneeA oil ; Varoo samgaloo Nonas ob tained 
from tfc? seed of Dolichos biflorm f exhibftfflPo^ JT. 
Bishop (p. 879), from Tanjore ; a pafoyellow dear oilf 
, -17. Cuju apple oil ; Moontba mounnerlex noons ; ex-' 
plessed from theweedf pf the KM nfl&v&, GrAdhc&uKtim 
ecMent ile $ contributed by T. BiMop (p* 879\ from % 
Tanjore, • 'A 

4 18. Poonga or Poor (?) oil, from the'seeds of fSpindus 
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QH& 'FA&roUS— VEGETABLE BUTTEK^-CEYLON OILS.* [Oa» IV. 

SniOAragB lWi-CpM*Jxrtfc. It Uyer/Httly W*sch«h 
rndeed, % mere exposure t&:ait **dfo|ipit, It becomes 
pcifafcuy ■ wbajq; If not toe edqfiy, ^promiiss to be p 
vaki&bleml ’ '" F'- > , 

SKI. Pfcey tallow, obtained f&m tito fruH df,the peyuie 
mama, paenoe, dammar, or dooptreq, Faff 
a large and quibk-growhig me, abundant! 
and Canara. A white, oofid oil, fusible at 
perature of 97 a . This oil makes excellent, , r 
especially when saponified fend distilled ift the manner 
now adopted with palm oil, #c.; it has one .great advan- 
tage over cocoa-nut oil, that die candles made of \t do 
not give out any sufibcating acrid Vapours when extin- 
guished, as those made with the latter oil do. Samples 
are shown hy T. CoplebTone, from MangOlote (p. 879), 
and from Malabar and Canara. 

37. Cocum oil, or kokum butter, obtained from the 
seeds of a kind of mangosteen, Gtfrcinia purpurea, 
used in various parts of the peninsula to adulterate 
ghee® or butter, and said to t>e exported to England 
for the purpose of mixing with bears' grease in the 
manufacture of pomatum. It is a w%ite, or pale-greenish 
yellow, solid oil, brittle, or rather friable, having a faint, 
but not unpleasant smell, melting at about 95~ and when 
cooled after fusion, remaining liquid to 75°, Samples of 
this oil are contributed from Bqpibay. 

38. Kali ziri, or k hatzumop otaincd from the seed of 
thf- caat siragujn, or buckchie,* Vernonia anthelmintica , 
a plant* common in Guzerat and the Concau Ghats; 
there is, however, some uncertainty as to the plant 
from which this excellent oil is obtained, the label 
on one of the specimens describing it as the produce of 
the Salvadora persira. Jtt is a bright green, solid oil, 
having a consistence intermediate between that of tallow 
and wax, fusible at about 95“, and easily bleached ; it has 
a peculiar and somewhat aromatic odour. Samples of 

l — J 

obtained from the me 


8? cootributed ffr'om Tanjore by T. Bishop 
Horsley <®. g79X &° m WfiamcOttah. Mr. 
^ Honourably mentioned. 

^ M.Bfedum uoonsb, almond oil ; IfbrmindUa ftp. from 
Tanjore, « ( • 

90. Coodivetty Poondoo oil .— Allium $p . from Tanjore. 

91, Malkamnee oil, Celthtrus p&dculatus f from Madras. 

U&.Nahor nut oil; contributed by Major Hannay 

<fp.879, 88®. 

Moringaoil; Morinympteryapspem#. 

Shamtnanatie oil ; contributed by W..B. Horsley, 
from Palamcottah/pp. 879, 880). 

' aid. Hingun or • Hingota .— Balanites Eyyptiaca, from 
Bombay. • * 

36. Dessy akfaroot, 'obtained from Aleurites triloba , 
•the country walnut, from Bomlmy. • • 

' 27. Saul tree sqpd 'oil . — Shoreu robusta . 

' 28 . Chendeorookoo oil, from Madura and Tinnevelly. 

29. Coorookoo, oil, contributed by the Commissary- 

General of Madras, from Madura and^nnevelly, (pp. 
879, 880). • 

30. Koodree*«il. 

31. The collection of oils also includes some very 
interesting vegetable butters and tallows, some of which 
are almost entirely Unknown in Europe. The samples 

* of eoeoa-nut oil from r ,Messrs. Saintk fp. 880), of 
Cossipore, have been already alluded to ; besides these, 
very good samples are contributed by the Comm i as ary - 
Ocnkral OF Madras, T. BlSUOP (p. 880), from 
Tanjore ; and by other exhibitors from Malabar, Madura, 
Tinnefielly, and Sarawak in Borneo. 

Three species of Bassia, «indigenous tc India, field 
solid oils ; and *ase remarkable for the fact, that 4 they 
supply at the same time,* saccharine matter, spirit, and 
oil, fit far both food and burning in lampsf^-* ~ 

32. llpa oil, Ekaopeyinnay, ex massed from the seed of 
the ifinpie tree, or Bassia langifofa, a tre£ abundant in 
the Madras Presidency., and tbr*«uthern parts of Hin- 
dostan generally. The oil is wlite and Holid at con* non 
temperatures, rasing at from 70° to 80°. it %uay be ad- 
vjpftageotisly employed in the manufacture of both 
candles and soap. Specimens of this oifrarc contributed 
by the Commissary-General of Madras, (p. 880), and 
J. Key (j>. 880), mud from Madura and Tijnevelly. 

33. Epic oil, or mahowa seed oil; Ippa noonas, obtained 
from the seeds of the mahower, or Bassia latijblia, 
which is common in most parts of the Bengal Presidency. 
The oil 1 good deal, resembles that of the illupie tree, 
and may & U4$d firt* similar purpose^. It is - solid at 
common temperatures, and begins to melt at about ^0°. 
The specimens of this oil shown by T. Coflestone (p. 
880), from Mangalore, Were deemed worthy of Honourable* 
Mention ; it is also sent from Canara. 

34^Phdolwa, or vegetable butter, expressed from the 
seed 6f the ehoOrie, or BaSsiu butyracea , a tree, which 
though far less genenfily abundant than the B. longifolia 
and B. iatf/bm , is common in certain of the hiJl districts, 
especially in the eastern parts of Kemaon: in sthe 
province of Dotee, it is so abuiylant, that the oil is 
cheaper than ghee, or butter, pud is used to adulter&te it ; 
itis okewise commonly burnt in lamps, for which purpose 
it is preferred to cocoa-nut oil. It is a tfchjte solid fat, 
ftoible at about 120°, and exhibits very little tendency to 
become rancid when kept. Specimen of this pil, as pro 
pared for food, are shown from Kemaon. | « 

38. Mioiak Tenkawung, a solid oil of a aft-greenish 
colour, a good deal resembling the oils *>¥ Jbe Bassia in 
character, though rather.raore hard, "and approaching 
more- in properties to myrtle wax. This is grobably the 
produce of the tallow tree of Java, described *by Sir S. 
Baffles nndpr the name ofr mittyak kawon ; and by 
Crawfard, aa being, very^mmdii in .the westenTcoun- 
tries of tjie Archip|Efcgo, where 't is called 4< l^wan.” 
Iffl.eBAhiHtbrd suppose# it to be > qnqdti*ed by a species of 
Blssia. According tqMr, Lo^, tfcerpare severarvarieties 

* of MM hil mmmmh usgd in the islands of the Arohi- 

, from fib eeede of differf nt species>>f 

9 u /it itra lmidyeJlowish-green coloured 

e, kndfariM^atap^it 93°*, wuLwhen fused, 
^Srlffrourad 0 .. Sperimeiis dre contributed by the | 




h Margosa nee, 
larplTatia beautiful troe^by no 


Melia azadirachla ; % ^ ^ .... 

means uncommon. is pale yellow, andro solid 

at ordinary temperatures. Specimens iMafTOiHributcil 
by the t oiiM i hsa k y-G en ku al of M A iiadB(pp. 879, 880") ; 
from Bellary ; by T. Bishop (pp. 87B{ 880), from Xanjort^; 
and by J. Kev (pp. 879, 880). 

40. Gntta podah ; from Biliton ; a sort of wax, of 
a bright-green colour, which mipht probably be advan- 
tageorfiy used like tjie other kinds of vegetable tyax, 
in Ine manufacture of candles, associated with the more 
easily fusible fatty substances. 

Good specimens of lemon-tgrass oil from Guile, are 
shown by G. Winter, (pp. 879, 880); and samples of 
cinnamon and citron oils, and the oil of the Bengal 
quince, or AEgle marmelos , from Ceylon, are also ex- 
hibited ; the cinnamon ' oil from Messrs. Parlett, 
O’Halloran, and Co. (pp. 879, 880), of Colombo, is 
very good, ^here are likewise some excellent specimens 
of cocoa-nut oil, intended to illustrate the process of its 
manufacture, consistifig of the copperah, or (jfriod nut, 
the expressed oil, and the stearine and $laine purified, 
|*and obtained separately; for this valuable series a Prize 
Medal was awajde<h ■ , ■ 

A valuable series of eighteen samples of Ceylon oilq is 
contributed by T. A. Pieris (p. 938)-^## also East 
[•India Collection (pp. 878, 879 ) — of Kandy, the names 
of these arc — , \ 3$ . ' 


• 1. Castor. 

2. llapchseed. 

3. fiiugelly. 

4. Braqj ematy. 

t . Siddliarte. 

. Kolestesma. 


'7. Keknna. 
8. Makuta. 
9* Kadjic. 

10. Keliooraji 

11. Kattee. 

12. Dorene. 


oils, Nos. 5 and 7, are ^ 
value of tltis collection would have, 
increased, had the specimens beau 1 
practical information. The Juyy ar 
ror these oils, together Vith tho^eries 

shown bjr the sSme exhibitor. 

ftfioe fine specimens of myt^fe or bewy wisi, from the 


13/Koolo. 

ICBalegorando. 

- fft.Naarawyene. 

18. Mahakoomire. 
l7^Bummele. 

18. <^andSxj£te. , . 

irless. The 
in considerably 
panied by. any 
.fe Prize l&edal 
is and resins , 
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Cape of Goo<8 Hope, aw e&riMted by J Xjtojwmro, of 
Worcester dittrkst (46, p, 950), This is aa asocOsat 


.nutersnTfor the BMiitAetpre of Candles, when employed 
iu conjiurotiotf with other aolid fats. The Jury awarded 
a Prise Medal for foes* specimens. 

ftofU Western Africa an interesting collection of oils 
and oft feeds Is contributed by Tigutwicx Weston 
( 1, p #52), gonsisting of Shea butter* or galam butter, 
obtained from the fruit of the Micadenia, or Bassia 
Parttii, a tree closely resembling the Bosnia lutifolia , and 
other ipeoies indigenous to Hindostan, According to 
Park, the tree is abundant in Bamtiara ; the oil is solid, 
of a greyiab-white colour, and fuses at 97°. Specimens 
are also shown of Beynie seed and Ground-nut {Arachis 
hypoym), and of the oil expressed from thdfci ; and like- 
wise of palm oil, and palm kernel oil, the former excellent. 
The Jury awarded a Price Medal for these specimens. 

A specimen of the Shea butter is also exhibited by Dr. 
McWiluam, from Egga, on the river Niger (5a, v . 953, 
954), which was deemed worthy of Honourable Mmition. 

A good specimen of inyitle or candle berry wax, 
accompanied by candles made from it in the crude un- 
bleached state, and a dried branch of the plant itself, 
bcaringJeavcs and fruit from New Brunswick (29, p. 970 ), 
are iwfijbited by J. Ciialmiui* ; these u ere deemed m oi thy 
of Honorable Mention, a 


A remarkably good sambie of oil of peppermint is 
shown by H. G. and L. B, Hotchkiss, of Lyons, New 
York USjkj ip, 1445, 1447) ; (or this the Jury awarded a 

An interesting specimen of maize, or»Indhm com oil, is 
contributed by B. B« Ki&TiataD, of Greenbush, New 
York (84, p. U32). 

An excellent series of samples of Austrian linseed and 
linseed oil is exhibited by 4, Strucbocsl, of St. Georgia, 
near Manthaiften (H>3, p. 1013), consisting of Vpper 
Austrian and Moravian seed, tog ether ' with oil of first and 
second quality, both raw and prepared for drying, ex- 
tracted from tioth sorts of seed. For (Be superior quality 
of these oils the Jury awarded a Prise Medal. 

Some good Hungarian rape oil, in its crude state, and 
likewise refined, is bhouu by C. T: Malvikcx, of Pcsth 
(102, p. 1013); this was deemed worthy Honourable 
Mention. 

The chief oiis shown in the Belgian collection are of 
animal origin, but them are also several good vegetable 
oils. L. E. Him*, of Anderlecht, near .Brussels (87, p. 
1154), exhibits remarkably fine clear samples of refined 
vegetable oil • for these the Jury awarded a Prise Medal. 
Goqd lmseed oil, prepared for the* use of painters, and 
purified colza oil, an* contributed by F. V anderstraltfn, • 
of Bius^cls (84, p. 1154). L. CLaude, of Brussels (85, p. 


Good samples of cocoa-ffut oil are contributed bj the 1 1154), shows extra-refined pale rape, purified for burning 
Koyal Societv or NATrnALllisTcmv of^iu^Matjritius, | iu lamps, as a substitute for sperm; and Dkbbaujm - 
(4, p. 970), and by Mr. Mixlon, likewise Worn flic Mau- 
ritius (6, p. 956). 

Specimens of laurel oil, from the Fiver Poomeroon, 

Esseqiubo. and crab or cara]* oH, from the Esseqtutx> 
nver, in British Guiana, are exhibited by J. ^ Stttch- 
burt (52, 53, p. 980). The latter is a sort of vegetable 
butter, being sometimes solid, and sometimes half fluid, 

Which is obtained from the seed of the c&iupa or y audirohu, 

Parana yuianentria, or Xulocarpus •carapa, a large tiee, 
abb ldant in the forests of Guiana and Aragie. It is find to 
turn rancid very <4toZ. wlx»i» expofbd to the uir, but this is 
probab*V caused by the pmcnce^of impuiities arising 
from tbfe«/*rude and imperfect mode in which it is pre- 
pared bj the n<*Meb, who boil tlie kernels, lea^c diem in 
a heap for a few ofcyfy then skin them, and lastly reduce 
them into a piste iu a wooden mortar, which is then 
spread on au inclined board, and exposed to the heat of 
the sun, so that the oil may melt and gradually tncklc 
down iuto a vessel placed below to receive it. The Jury 
awarded a Prize Medal for this spechneu. 


I Di Lacroix, of Courtrai (92, p. 1154), exhibits some 
| colza oil, tuith raw and punned. These three the Jury 
se\ orally deemed deserving gf Honourable Mention. 

Some vegetable wax from China, is contributed by Her 
Majesty h C«n*i l, at Shanghai (p. 1418): this substance, 
fiom its hi \tvicltmff point, and other physical characters, 

, has of late attracted a good deal of attention ; it is ad- 
mirably adapted as at material Ibr the manufacture of 
. candles. The Jury, therefore, deemed it gvoiShy of 
' Hoqpuiable Mention. A* •©markable vegetable wax from 
I JjLpau is also slioan. 

.Samples, of castor oil, lettuce oil, safflower oil, tur>**>- 
seed oil, oil of audio or^rigella, linseed oil, and oil of 
cotton seed, are *»h«#wn in the Egyptian collection; the 
latter is the most remarkable: the series of Egy pti&u oils 
w as deemed worthy of Special Mention. 

( ‘otton-veed oil in the raw state, and the same refined 
and bleached by u patent process, are exhibited by 
Ds uVmini , of Marseilles, where the manufacture of this 
oil from Egyptian seed, and its purification, afle now car- 


r uju.ru a rn« jmcuai iui uup Rpnuru. | wu iiuiu «^jr[uuui a ecu, u-uu 1 punuirauuu, aiv vuw ctu- 

Another sample of crab or carapa oil is also shown in * ned on to a considerable extent ( 1613, p. 1254). For 
the collection of Triuid&i^ raw produce, exhibited by 1 this^pccuneu the Jury awarded a Prise Medal. 

Ix>RD Harris (see p. 71 ; p. 973), as well as a jKirtion of • Specimens of v arums volatile oils are shown by IIucues, 
cocoa-nut oil, of which a considerable quantity is obtained junior, of Grasse, Var (881, p. 1222). These oils arc 
in that island, chiefly on the eastern coast ; and aspecimcn prepoied by a dueet process of distillation, discovered by 
of cacao butter, obtained from the seeds of the Tneohroma the exhibitor about a year since, and by*meana of which 
cruao, a well-known white solid fat, fusible at alxmt 120°, 

Some excellent olive oil, the produce of New Smith 
Wales, is exhibited by R. Hallet and Son! (5, p. 991). 

Independent of its interest os coming from a colony, this 
oil deserves notice for its dearness, odour, and flavour ; 
jit was deemed V’orthy of Honourable Mention. 

A good sample of olive oil, from South Australia, is also 
exhibited by the Colonization Assurance'Coiu’oration, 
in their* series of Western Australian 
(see p. 71). 


the oil is at 3mcc obtained in a state of ’purity, to that no 
I subsequent rectification is required. By Khis process, 
volatile oilh are mauufactuied for tbe use of pcroimers, 
in a nighly -economical manner, and a superior product is 
obtuiued both iu regard to colour, and likewise in respect 
L to delicacy of odour. The flurv awarded i Prise Medal 
for tliese oils. • 

Specimtus *>f volatile oils prepared for the use of per- 
raw produce 1 fuiners, are atso exhibited by C. D. Mkro, of Grasse* 
also show some sandal-wood nut oil 4 Var (1356* p. 1241). For these likewise the Jury 
* A, ‘“ '* J ‘ 'awarded a Prize Medal. * 

Samples o^vejy superior bleached oil, for the'use of 
pagiters and varnish -makers, are contrilftited by E. 
Haro, of Paris (8GB, p. 1221). The Jury, awarded a 
Prize Medal Tor these specimens. 

Some very interesting specimens of artificial volatile 
oils, add perfumed essences, dte shown bv m. A, 
Collar, of Paris (801, p. 1219). Tbe Jury awarded 
a Prize Medal for these. • 

Some vay good bleached oil, prenaredfor the use of 
pointers, is slmwn by He Ruol*, of Paris, <1468, p. 


and tar from Chd&ford ; some distilled oil Sf tiic Lspto- 
sptt mww, wbien it is Stated may be obtained in any quan- 
tity ; and a similar oil, produced by distilktion from the 
Eucalyptus pipurita, a powerful solvent of caoutchouc, 
ev ideally very similar, if not altogether identical, witlfthe 
oil of Cajeput. The oharaeters of these two oils are very 
similar, and without some care, it is difficult to distinguish 
them from one another by the odour; the leptospenrum 
oil tas a slight tinge of yellow, its specific gravity is 
0*9035 ; the eucalyptus oil Is colourless, and'haaa density 
of 0*9145. It is probable that these oils might be used 
with groat advantage in Us mannfoctufe of varnish, they 
readily dissolve comd, and whim its solution is spread over 
any surface, the oil soon hvaporatea, and ieaves a hard 
brilliant and uniform coating of foe roSKn; throe Ws one 
specially worthy of attention; 

9 



worthy of Honourable Mention. • t Jr 

Purified oil, prepared for the Use of watchmaking fop 

u 2 
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OILS FROM ALGIERS, PORTUGAL, SPAIN, &d } 


dhwatthtag friction in machine!?, and for Aro-aruu, 
fiikV if shown by F. Jolly, of Mer, X^oire-ct-Cbtr 
(276, p. 1192). / 

Oil for lfSnlMi juid maclmery of varibus sorts is also 
exhibited by M. Moreau (3X5, p. 1192). 

Purified linseed oil, aba oil boiled with oxide of lead, 
are shown by Renault, of Bordeaux. 

A number of good samples of oils arc 1 shown by various 
exhibitors, in the very interesting ^ollectron of the raw 
produce of Algeria, contributed by the Minister of War 
(eeb pu 69). In particular, the series shown by Cuutkt, 
junior, of B&b-eV-Qucd (22, p. 1201), deserves notice; it 
eoneists of good^speciiveiis of the oils of linseed, sun- 
flower, cameline sesamum, niardia, castor, olive, colza, 
mustard, and cotton jbeed, together with tile seeds from 
which they are erpresbqd. The Jury awarded a Prize 
Medal for thiOsencs. 

A good collection of oils is also shown by II. J. 
Mhrcurin, ofttheragas (37, p. 1201), including olive oil 
of 1650, and a juries of essential oils, for the use of per- 
fumers, namcly- 2 - 


1. Bigararde. 

2. Citrine. 

3. Melaroso. 

4. Absinthe. 

5. Myrthe. 


6. Hose, 
f Geranium. 
6. Jasmin. 

9. CfZron 
10. Portugal. 


11. Petit grain. 

12. heroli. 

13. Codrat. 

14. Bcrgamotte. 


F0r this also the J ury awarded a Prize Medal. 

Fine samples of olive oil, prepared in 1850, an* likewise 
exhibited by J. Horde, of Philinville, Constantine 
(9, p. 1259), and K. F. Maffre, of Bougie, Omstiufftiue 
(35, p. 1261); thews were each deemed wo' thy of Hqpour- 
able Mention. ' * 

A scries of volatile oils, omessences, are arf. -onti United 
by P, Simounjkt ffil, p # 1202), consisting of— 

A. Citron zcrfjL* 

6. Molarom* 

7. Portugalzestc. 


8 Sligariarde. 
9. hescii. 

10. N«troli. * 


1. 

2. A1 

3. Vervcine. 

^/vitronino. 

Pine-needle oil, a volatile l&iuid obtained during the 
desiccation of pine leaves, or needles, in preparing a fibrous 
material for the use of upholsterers (see ji,,82 ; p. 1054;, 
is exhibited by C. G. Fabian, of Hiimholdsaa, near 
Breslaw (95); this was deemed worthy of Honourable 
Mention* • < 

Purified, oil, intended for the Wise of watchmakers, is 
exhibited by J. L. F. Schramm, of Dessau (R0i>, f. 1004 ). 

Fair samples of rape-seed, and rape oil, from Ilol^ud, 
are shown by A. de Haan, of Botteidam (9, p. 1143); 
these were considered deserving of Honourable Mention. 1 

A large number of exhibitors of olive and other oils is 
found in the Portuguese collections. Among these may 
be specified fine ‘samples of ‘olive oil from 4. L. j>f. Ca- 
TitKliios Mexezkh (460-1, p. 1313); fioni Almi u»a 
Prabnga (462-3-4, p. 1313); from Du Maudo (165-6, 
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to preterye it from th* attack# of Insects. This oil has 
a dark-brown or almost black Odour, is somewhat thick, 
and has a specific gravity of 6*939. Its otdour is strong; 
disagreeable, andempyrenmatic : when poured upas paper, 
it forms a brown greasy staip, which, however, soon dries, 
and after a short time, when the empymmwtlc* odour is , * 
dissipated, there remains only the peculiar and agreeable 
scent which belongs to Hussia leather* The Jury 
awarded a Price Medal fbr these specimens. 

Fine samples of walnut, lifiseod, coleseed, and castor 
oils, are exhibited by Girardi Brothers, of Turin, 

(5, p. 1302). Good olive oil is also shown by the Che- 
valier Mancu Simone, of Sassari'(15, p. 1303); and by 
S. Mksina, gt Nuoro (31, p. 1303); ana some good lin- 
seed oil is contributed by J. Calvi, of Genoa (22, p. 
1303). These were severally deemed deserving of Honour- 
able Mention. 

In tbe Spanish collections, an excellent sample of the 
essential oil of lemons is shown by J. Canalkh, of 
Malaga, (242a, p. 1344). For this the Jury awarded a 
Prize Medal. The manufacture of alive oil m Spuiu has 
undergone very considerable improvement during the last 
few } ears; in particular, the process for expressing the 
oil has been rendered more rapid and effectual by the 


US nod thus the injurious 
i the partial fermentation 


p. 1313); from J. Larcher (467-8, p. 1313); from* the 
Count heFarrobo (409-70, p. 1333) ; from J. B. Pinto 
(471-2, p. 13 V?); from Almi$dia Silva, and Co. (*473-4- 
,5*86-7, and 480, p. 1313); from J. d’Alwjquliujul «| 

■ <|If.ulo (478-9, p. 1313); from the M ,rqui^ df»Ficaluo 
( 461-2, p. 1313); and from the Count j>l Li nh arcs 
JB 3-4, p. 1313); each of these waS deemed. worthy af J 
Vraoumble Mention,, j o * 

.■vn Excellent specimens of several vt talk* oils, including 

r * those of lavender, jufliper, rosemary, and Imuoii, aic sent 
F. M. C. Leal, (497-W, p. 13Hy ;*for these tlie Jtry 
awarded a Prise Medal. * 

Very good sarqples of palm and ground-nift (aiachui) 
oils, from* Angola, oie exhibited by F. K. Ba^alha ; 
«(495a, p. 134&); these were deemed deserving of flouour- 
qhle ^Mention. Fair also of cudtor, linseed, and 

^fitafr-oils afe likewise shown by V. Burney (493, p, 


the government 


introduction of the 1 v 
consequences which resulted i 
of tlie fruit are y voided. 

Fine .bairplcb are contributed by the Proviuce of 
Almcria (104, p. 1339); from Albuquerque, by C 8. 
Montkhinoh, of Badajoz (167, p. 1339); from Alma- 
dmar del Bio, by the Province of Cordova (165, p. 1339), 
being the produce of the^wild olive ; from the village of 
Niguehih, by J. *-Zavas, of Granada (168, p. 1339); 
from Santa Fe, by A. Dike df. Huiuha, of Granada 
(172, p. 1339); by M. Flrnande/., of Malaga (169, 
p. 1339); and by the Province of Sfvilli: ( 171, p. 1339 . 
Thes£ were bevcrallj deemed worthy of llonoui alvto 
Mention. * 

Samples of olive ^il are likewise exhibited by tlie 
Agricultural Hoardpf Valencia, from 1). V. 'J^rtosa, 
and l). J. Cahiarcosa (173, p. 1339); by j^vVaRitiULTU- 
ra l Ik) a RD or ( ’orjkjva ; and by the Cg „*nt of ttoBRAim L 
of baiagossa (174, p. 1339). A fqtecimen of linseed oil, 

from lioret, is contributed by l>. , of Murcia ( 170, 

p. 1339i; and nut oil from Oviedo, by D. S. Alvarez 
Calli ja (lbft, p. 1339). 

A^wvke of liaid vegetable wax, obtained from a plant 
indigenous to ft he uoitheru parts of St. Domingo, is con- 
tributed by Sir K. Schomuurgk amongst tlie other raw 
produce of that island. It \<» not suited for the manu- 
facture of candles alone, but, like the berry wax of the 
Cape of Good Hope, serves very well to mix with other 
fatty snbstances (see p. 83; p. 1429). 

A few samples of oils are contributed from Tunis, 
including, ln'sidev some of the common fixed oils, sam- 
ples of sc u,- nil of tlie volatile oils used in jierfamery, 
especially tlie oil or attar of roses, and of jasmine, together 
with a few mixed esswees, such as those of quince, orange, 
tenzoiu, aloes, &c.* 

Some good specimens of linseed oil, and of rape oiljl 
both refined agd lcnrefiued, are shown by Joseph Owen, 
l of Copenhagen (44, p. 1339) ; these were deemed wprtby 
" of Honourable Mention. " • 

The Tuvk^h collection of raw produce includes R nu- 
merous and interesting series of oils, fixqd and 
volatile, from various localities, the former include the 
following (see p. 69) 

1. Almond 


m3), from SkRr«u|*f4ra. . • • 

From the Xin«[q% Fofwit Institute, in ( 



is iif^the preparation of Husua leather, and 

gives s tin* 


that peculiar and agreeable odbur, which 'helps 


2. Castor - 

3. Laurel - 

4. Linseed 

5. Olive - 

S’ ” 

*« ” ”• 

8' ,• - 

». - 

10 . ,, -• 

H. - 

12. flesamum 

14. Sunflower 


Damascus. 

Asia Minor, 

Djendgiva. 

ConstantinoplE, 

Damascus. 

Broosa. 

Candia. 

Adramati. 

Mentesche. 

Tripoli. 

Krzeroum. 

Constantinople. 

Bey rout. 

Moldavia. 
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^ils^dyiss ajtd colottbs, ;• imp^bts or. 


Among tfcewojatile oHsfrote Tattey, tbe oil or otter 
of rout, nM fh»- oil of ^eraninia or andropogon u*ed to 
jnix with efafl adulterate oil afro*o«, are epectafflT worthy 
of mention. ■’r.Nke oil of Abgi floods is also deserving 
of notice. This series of Turkish oils shown, includes the 


. L Alteon]*, Utter* < 
2. jensel- - 
r 8, Uteranium - # 

. 4* liaurol - - t . - 

5. lavender - - 

6. Lemon - - - 

— — 

8. Orange flowers - 
9.0riPftum - - 

TO. ,, • - - 

11* ,, • — — 

12. Peppermint 

^ 3 y 

V 3f * 

15 _ 

1G. Rosemary - - 

17. Hose V - - 

18. Sago - - - 

19. - 

20. Sabine - - - 

21. Spike - • - - 

22. Turpentine V. - 


t Bsooso. 

Mecca. 

Solonico. 
Broosa. • 
Bulonica. 

Scio. 

Constantinople. 

Salonic* 

Carlova. 

Kezar. 

slanina. 

Kezar* 

.Carlova. 

Saida. * 

Smyrna. 

Kazcmlik. 

Elliferm. 

Constantinople. 

Broosa. 

Constantinople. 
Broosa. 
Nicomedia. , 


advance made in tbe investigation of tftose chemical laws 
Which regulite tbe formation of colour, and the union of 
colouring matter with the various vegetable and animal 
substances which come undel the operation of the dyer. 
A Vast number of new colo|tt$pg mtferid* have been 
discovered or made avpilable^aud improved modes have 
been devised of economically applying those already in 
use ; so that the dyer of the present time employ* many 
substances of the very existence of which* his practical 
predecessors were Wholly ignorant. From the increased 
use of many of the vegetable colours, and from, tbS im- 
proved modes of applying the colouring matters, a demand 


has naturally sprung up for various dy%etuffii ; and at the 
present time, many or the dyeing materials of distant 
countries are beginning to excite the attention of practical 
nfcn ; for though they have long .been acquainted, with 
many of these substances, it g» only recently thaj the 
progress of the art has rendered their uSS desirable, or 
even practicab|j. #» 

At tbe present time,J>y far the greater number of the 
vegetable dye-stuffs used in Great Britain are derived 
from foreign countries. The following Table shows the 
quantity of some of the chief of those substances imported 
in the years 1848, 1849, and 185(1$ but it must be re- 
marked, that it includes the quantities imported for # 
re-exportation, as well as those retained for home con- 
sumption by our manufacturers : — 


Good samples of olive oil are exhibited in the Tuscan 
collection, by C. T, Orsktti, of Lucca, from the hilly 
districts near that place (31, p. 1293); by Ifuscm 
Brothers, from Calici, near Pisa (32, p. 1293); by I). 
Pacini, from Buti, near Pisa (33, p. 1294); and by the 
Chevalier C. A. Saracint, of Sienna, from Castel-nuovo, 
jPerardenga, near Sienna (34, p. 1294). These, also, were 
severally deemed worthy of Iionouiable Mention. 

• 

Section -T II. -»-D yes j*nj> Colours. 

. The vts of dyeing and printing in colours have under- 
gone Y«ry considerable modifications during the last half- 
centnry, and ptfetbaps no manufacturing proqpssta have 
received more important assistance from the labours of 
dhemuifls. Dyeing is purely a chemical operation; and 
consequently it has improved in exact proportion to the 


Cochineal - 
FuAic - % - 
Indigo v - -v - 
l*ac dye - - 

Logwood - 
Madder - •- 
Nicaragua wood 
Safflower - 
•Ycllow-b Aries 


dVta. 
18,380 
154,820 
5jLl27 
1T,449 
463,840. 
220,724 
47.220 
8j 144 
5,421 


Cwt*. Cwto. 

18,254 22,451 

175,840 

81,332 70,482 

13,585 18,124 

470,640 393,800 

254,722 261,861 

kj ivn d • _ 


The pjoportion in which some of the principal dye- 
stuffs arc supplied by different countries is shown in 
the following table, which represents the imports for 
1849:— 


^Logwood. 


• Indigo. 


East Indian Empire - - - 

British Guiana and W eat Indies 84,120 
British North America - - 4 4G0 

Malta ------ 

France ------ 

Holland - - - - - 

Spain . - - - - - # - 

Naples ------ 

Turkey — — — — .r- — — 

United States - - - 44,340 

Central America- - - - 2,520 

Mexico - - - - - 144,860 

Cuba - - - - -» 2,580 

New Granada - - - - 

HsyU l? . - - - - - 122,320 

- •».»» 


Ghitt. ~ M 

Venezuela •- * - - - - 
Miscellaneous - - - - 


2,246 
80.568 
31,570 
4,091 
34,632 • 
99,701 
169 


•15,920 
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DYE-STUFFS IN LIVERPOOL AN^'UULL IMPORTS. 


Hu n^n of dyxtuffr, included in tbe collection of Livjehpool Impokti, con#i*t» of the following »*■“ 


l 


Alkanet - - - - 


Brazilwood - - 

Brazlllotto - - - 

Camwood. - - - 

Flavine - - - - 

Fustic 1 - - u- - 

„ f - * - - 
n “ “ " ““ 

Garancinc ■ — - - 

Green e5tiny -r - - 

Indigo - — - - 

»l I I I I 

Logwood - - - - 

n f " " " “ 

Madder - t - - - 


Munject - -- 
Nicaragua wood 
Orchilia a eed 


Anchusa tinctoria - - - 

Haphla Ritjda — — — — 

(tesalpkiia braziliensis - - 

, , bahamensis - - 

Baphia nitida - - - - 

(Yellow dye) - - - - 

Madura tinctoria - - - 

t» » » *“ 1 “ “ 

(Madder Ye J)* - *- - - 

Saeandru ovalifolia — — — 

Indigofera tinctoria - - - 

, , * anil - - - h 

Uecmatoxylon campccbianum 


Kubia tinctoria - - - - 


llubia coi diiolia - - 

Co. Minima erhinuta - 
Hoccclla - - - 


Quercitron bark 
Bed Sanders - 
SaffloWe*- - 

g«pr*“ - - 

Turmerio - 
Yellow bcrriCd 

iotuig fustic 


Quei cus tinctoria - 
Pt *rocnrpub huntulftms 
Carthamufi tinctofius 

tt * 

- CieHiilpne .ppan - 

- Curcuma longa - - 

- 1 iltliwnnus infpetorius - 

Aims co'inus - - 

« 

t - . 


Smyrna- — 
Hamburg * - - 

Sierra Leorfe 
Bio do Janeiro - — 

NeWfJProvide&e 
Sierra Leone 
Hew York - 
St. Domingo # 
Savanilla - 
Cuba* - - 

France - - 

Brazil - - 

Calcutta 
Bombay - 
Biazil - - 

Honduras - 
Tobnsco - 
Cain peachy - 
Naples - - 

Seville - - 

Marseilles - 
Rotterdam - 
Bombay and Ca 
Lima - - 

Valparaiso - - 

Cape de Vcrd 
Philadelphia 
Calcutta - 

Bombay o- 
Calcutta - 
Bombay and C 
Lc\ant - - 

Smyrna- - 
k Zaute - - 



1,19 

lOBO 

• 

Ten. 

Tons. 

— 

— 

— 


■M 

mm 

_ 

400 

3*0 

m* 

1,800 

9,180 

m 

a. 

* 180 


180 

210 



70 

«• 

100 

420 

- 

400 

i.430 

— 

300 

n,220 

— 

8,340 

2,985 


36 

10 


- 

3 

2 

w 

| mm 

mm 


1,830 

1,800 

— 

4m 

390 


1,700 

1,880 

} 

2,0*0 

r 

2,985 

utta 

r 405 

525 

— 

400 

1,570 

a. 

a. 

2 

- 

a. i 

8 

- 

296 | 

514 

— 

120 j 

246 

— 

11 1 

4 

' - 

18 

12 

— 

75 

120 

utta 

140 

414 

l 

/ 

113 

115 

276 

^ 356 


t — 

** 


r The series of Hull Imports iqrludes samples oi alkanet 
root and madder; the yearly average imports being 
about 60 cwts. of the former, and 18,500 *ewt$. of tbe 
latter. 

A numerous and higlily-instructive collection of dye- 
stuff is exhibited by Mr W. Bitboh, of Sew ardstone^?, 
pp. 200*, <-80 1*), consisting of t J*e diffeivnt substation 
employed US dyes, mordants, fac., m dyeing ; /burning 
altogether speompiete illustration of the dpemtions of tlie 
dyer and calico-printer, and accompanied by specimens 
exhibiting the various stages through which silk, wool, 
and cotton fabrics have to pass in the processes of the 
dyer. 

The arts of dyeing and printing, although involving 
very different processes of manipulation, are, Ms regards 
the nhsnrioal Wiasis of their operations, essentially, the 
samdlMreing consists in staining the whole surface of a 
fcbrfawfl h the same colour, which Js effected, generally, 
tsy isstffersing it in a bath, or a senes of tmths, more or 
less bested, by Vhicli means tfab fibre becomes penetrated 
the colouring mattery thus brought in^ contact 

Stating, 


_ p on the Other hand, consists in staining tbe, 

surface of a piece of cloth in parts, with one or morp 
colours, or, it entirely covered, in <> sluing it with a 
variety 6f odours araanged in patte uft Ju order to 
efibet this partial staining, and to obtanv aue clearncws qf 
outline in the figure, a decoction hr solution of the 
colouring mutter, —or of a proper metallic Solution or 
mordant, by means of which dh? colouring matter is to 
be subsequefftiy fixed,— is thickened by mucilage oftome 
• ]findf usually either gum or starch, in order to prevent 
Hmptate# or spreading beyond the parts intended to be 
dyed. Tbismamlkge is taken on theyurfaee of the prim- 
ming blocks, and impressed in priper order on the cloth. 
It isthep avowed to dry, fnd is afterwards, Recording to* 
the nlture of the ecdudr, either Subjected to the action 
‘ of steam (which me&ly softens the mucilage and fixes 
the cotfara^mattera the cloth without wetting it), or, 
if a iqoraant, it is placed in a warm bath with colouring 


matter that becomes fixed only on those parts ©I which 
the nionlaip lias been printed, and after # |k» the mucilage 
is icadih washed away. • 

But although the operationb of dyeing and printing trS 
thus, to tome extent, different, yet the dye-stuffs or 
colouring matters used are entirely the same, and are 
applied to produce the same results ; so that, in fact, the 
art of Alour-jp intiug* setting apart pattern designing, 

1 may be regal ded as a mere modification of the art of 
dyeing. , 

in the processes of fixing colouring matters, it is found 
that there are many substances capable of affording very 
beautiful, useful, and lasting colours, which have not, of 
themseUes alone, a sufficient affinity for the fibre; but 
which, nevertheless, may be easily combined with it 
through the agency of certain other substances not in 
themselves colouring matters, but having an affinity both 
for the substance of tip* fabric and also fop the ootoaifatt 
matters, by which 'means tbe colouring matters M 
effectually united with the fibre. These substances (Jp 
the most part metalljp solutions), are termed “ mordants/* 
and besides theft peculiar action in changing the hues of 
fae colouring matters are the means by whkfa snofe of 
the most lasting, and therefore most useful, dyes pm 
attained. The bases of tbe mordants chiefly used tMi m* 


oxides of iron, tin, copper, and alumina, in oomMhfrfem 
Vith sulphuric, muriatic, nitric, .acetic, and other golds* 
From the great diversity of substances used in the act of 
dyeinjj, including metals and metallic oompounds, woods, 
flowers, roots, harks, leaves, fruits, insects, fae., all of 
which respectively require essentially different treatment, 
there ia necessarily considerable variety in the methods 
and processes employ i ; and this variety is still farther 
inefaased by the different nature of die substances dyed- 
such as wool, silk, leather, cotton, flax*, and wood. 

In the substances of the grectfcst ifaportanee — Wool, 
silk, and cotton— experience shows that the colouring 
matter which suits the nature offing does not, necessarily, 
suiWhaf of another; and indeed, far thumost part, aue 
process of dyeing those three substances is so distinct as 
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to haw «wuk*I tho dyers* to be generally divided into 
woollen, itikj and cotton dyers* It is found that, u 
regards the use of the strong mineral acids, which are 
employed both to brighter and— assisted by heat- to fix 
some colouring matters, on important difference exists 
between wool, or silk, and .cotton. Animal substances 
1 «will bear; uninjured, a much greater proportion of acid, 
and of the two, wool being the coarsersflfcre, is less easily 
injured than talk; but both will bear, with advantage, a 
proportion of arid which wonltP corrode and destroy the 
fibre of cotton. It is ndbessary, therefore* to be very 
cautious in the use of adds on cotton goods ; and the 
dyeing of a mixed fobrie constitutes one of the nicest 

S arts of the art, where a mixture of animal and vegetable 
bre» has to bb printed with perhaps six or gght brilliant 
colours at the same time. 

In illustration of those processes, Mr. Burch shows a 
complete collection, vt aitprh , of the various chemical 
•gents employed by the dyer, including acids, alkaline, 
and alkaline salts ; metallic salts, used both as ni<gduutb 
and in the formation of metallic colours, and a %ery 
numerous series of vegetable and upinial dye-stuffs. The 
inode of block-printing, and the manner in which several 
\ ate successfully applied, are also well illustrated, 
hre important of these substances may be briefly 
kted os follows r— 

1. Sulphuric aoic^r oil of vitriol. 

2. Muriatic or hydrochloric acid. « 

3. Nitric acid, or aquafortis. • • 

4. Nitro-muriatic acid. 

5. Acetic or pyroligniMms acid. 

6. Citric acid. 

7. Tartaric acid. 

8. Oxalic acid. * # 

9. Iron sulphate, or gre u vitriol. 

10. , , acetate, or iion liquor. 

11. ,, nitrate. 

i 2. , , chloride, or muriuJg. 

13. Tin chloride, or muriate. . 

14. ,, ftuiopuifcdute. • 

15. Alumina. 9 

i 6. Alum. • 

7. Alumina, acetate. 

18. CopjV* sulphate, or blue vitriol. t • 
cMoiide, or muriate, 
ultiatc. * 

acetate. 

22. IiCad, nitrate. 

23. , , acetate, or sugar of lead. 

24. Zinc sulphate, or white ritnol. • 

25. PotasSft carbonate, or peailash.* 

26. , , bitartrate, or cream of turfar. 

27. Potash binoxalate, or salt of soirel. 

28. , , forropmsslate. • 

29. , , chromate. 

30. , , bichromate. 

5U Soda, carbonate. 

32. Ammonia muriate, or sal ammoniac. 

33. Lime, quick. 

34. , , chloride, or blcaoliing powder. 

AJU these substances are used by the dyer, either in 
preparing the fibre to receive colouring matter, or as 
mordants to Suable it to combine with the colour, in tbp 
direct formation of coloured oommmnds ; to heighten 
animal or vegetable colours; or as M insists, M or “dib- 
either serving to prevent certain parts of the 
fobric, to which they have been applied, from receiving 
«»y triktar hi the vat, or to discharge or remove it in 
places when the whole has been dyed one uniform colour. 
K or thk important ocriw a Prise Medal was awarded. • 
The tifw tuft exhibited are as follows 

ComxmuHt MaitSbs or Drs-STurrs. * 

1. Logwood;*-* obtained from Campeochy in Smith 
America, the wood of the ffamutoxukm campechUmum ; 
it is exhibited, lit, in the block ; 2nd, in the chips as cut 
up for the dyer’s use 1 ; did, oil aqueous extract of the 
licmatin, or colouring pri^“ # 4th, the Ttract or 
herfmtra in the dry state ; 5th, the colouring mattei pre- 
cimtatcd with iron, with which it forms a black dye: 
etn, Pjharipitated with fen, with which k forms a purple 
dye? 7th, with alum, a ptarjrin,4ye;* 8th, with’ooppar, a 


1 ? 

18 

19. 

•*>< 

21. 


brown. Specimens gre shown of thqpe various colours 
dyed on cotton, silk, and wodl. 9 

2. Peach wood, or Nicaragua wood;— from Lima, South 
America; the wood of a Caaalpinia , exhibited in the 
block, chips, aqueous extract and the colouring matter 
precipitated black with iron, itfowith fin, red with alum, 
and brown with copper. Specimens of dyeing on silk, 
wool, and cotton. 

3. Sappanwood, from Siam the wood of the CW/- 
pinia wppun , exhibited in jlhe block, chipf, aqueous ex- 
tract, au<l precipitated dark brown with iron, red wfcb tin 
and with alum, brown with copper ; with dyed samples. 

4. Fustic, from Cuba the wood fef the Rhua cotinna , 
exhibited in the block, chips* aqueous extract, and the 
colouring matter precipitated •olive-firown with iron, 
yqjlow with, tin, and yellow with alum; with dyed 
samples. 

5. Ebony, the wood of the Didkpyrostbmnm exhibited 
in the block, chips, aqueous extract, ana the colouring 
matter precipitated— olive-brown with ig>n, yellow with 
tin and with alum;- -with dyed sumpleu. 

6. Bar wood, from the west roast of Africa ; — the wood 

of the liaphm nit i da {*); exhil>itcd in the block, chips, 
aqueous extract, and the colouring matter precipitated,- 
daijc brown with iron, red withtainc; red with alum; 
brown with copper;- with dyed samples. * 

7. ('’am wood, from Sierra TLeone the wood of the 

JJaphia nitida , shown in the block, chips, aqueous ex- 
tract, and the colouring matter precipiated, — blgck 
with iron, red with tin, red with alum;— with dyed 
samples. • 

tk Indigo, from the Ea«$ Indies a well-known blue 
colouring matter obtained from the Icavgs °f (he IndUjqfera 
tinctorm. Vie piocess of dyeing witlTindigo conaiats in 
deoxidizi j* or deprivinujLt of a portion of its oxygen, 
when it assumes a green Hue, bceom<$ boiuhle in water, 
and then readily enteis the pore# of the doth immersed 
in the iudigif^at. tyhen the cloth is property saturated, 
it Js exposed to the action of the air, and the indigo 
speedily 1 subsorbs oxygen, and again assumes its original 
colour usd its stability ; or, if united with a yellow 
colouring matter, the re^ilt is — a green. It is exhibit#! 
in the lump, in powder, in its green deoxidized state 
dissohcA in water; and also in a state of pulp, or minute 
subdivision, effected by treating it with strong sulphuric 
acid. In the last case it is not a “ fast” dye, but by the 
tirst^mode of treatment, it i *» one of the ino*A permanent 
colours. Samples of igdigo dye* are shown. *• 

9. \\*rad ; —from France aud tlie north of Europe, & 
colouring matter analogous to indigo, but of a duller hue, 
obtained fiorn the Jca^ es of the /satis tinctotia ; it is now 
but little used. Exhibited in the lump. 

10. Quercitron Bark, from South America-,- the bark 
of the Quftiuy tinctoria ; it is exhibited in the crusted or 
ground state, in the aqueoRS extract, and the colouring 
matter precipitated - olive-brown* with iron, aud yellow 
witlfcAlum dyed samples are shown. • 

11. Alder bark;- the bark of the common alder of 

Great Britain. Ain rtf yltitinom, shown as chip, as aqueous 
extract, and the colouring matter precipitated,— grey with 
iron, and pale amber witlipalum. • 

12. Catechu, from the Easf Indies;— an extract of* the 
wood dT tlta Acacia catecftu, containing much tannin ; 
it is show n in lump, and its colouring or tannin matter 
precipitated,— black with iron, brown with copper. 

13. Valeria, Horn Turkey and Asia Minor;— file cap 
or shell the acorn of tlie Queens agilops p it is ex- 
hibited 0 * gathered. Also the aqueoun extract and* file 
colouring matter afi precipitafod,- black with iron. 

14. NutPgalls, from Turkey an excre&enee growing 

on the (Jiterrus infectorja + which contains a very large 
quaftity of tauniu. It is exhibited as gafitafed. Also 
the colouring matter precipitated,— black fiith iron. • • 

15. * Madder;-- from France and the north fof Kqrepe, 
the root of dhe Rubia tinctoria. This substance 1 % of 
great importance in thtfeart of dyeing, f&mishing some of 
the most mjrmnuen^ dyes. It is shown iiLthtaFoot, and 
ground. Also ‘Tjamsmue," or the colouring principle, 
separated by the actibn of strong sulphuric acid; tlu # 
black precipitate formed with iron, and, the jed pfoequtate 
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HSKjsdj-MOTQ OF COtTON, WOOL,,fco*r»SEIHES OF LICHENS. [Cr<A» iy. 

Stained with atyn. Hadder i* the edkmriu matter artistic excellence. Bat in combination ntlh these dyeing 
used to fhe Turkey red dyV» celebrated for brilliancy materials, and ittustreting the subject as a whole, are 
and permtueb^Ts exhibited samples of teein-dyeing by three London dyers 

16 . Bamach, from Siettyj—is a small plant, the Shut ‘—by Mr. C BAahT on wool, tyr Mr. Reynolds cm silk; 

variant*;. "■ T%s sumach is/ exhibited as aground for the and Mr. Bbuch on cotton : these maybe taken as amir 
dyer's tise; also Its black j precipitate with iron, —yellow sample of. the uses t6 wktete,the dyers of London put the 
w&h titf^yellow with slat a. t variety of drags and substances we have enumerated. In 

17. Weld;— groWn in Great Britain and the north of dyeing the skein previously to the threads being wovea, 

Europe: is a small plant, the Rcteda luteola, a specimen 1 Mr. Eurch, who Shows all his productions <Jn this ooiu- 
of which is Exhibited. It Moused as a yellow dye, or as lunation, exhibits ako a series of dyes in " test colours" 
a component of green. Its aqueoto ext Act and yellow cm Lisle thread, which are mod for the cotton glove 
precipitate with alum are shown. manufacture; in which the ordinary dyes site sadly too 

18. Persian berries, from the Levant;— the berries of fugitive; also a series of dyed lace cotton, dressed by a 

the Ithamnus infccioritut, wljich afford a yellow dye. They peculiar process -to resemble the hard-thiOwu marabout 
are exhibited as gathered. Also the aqueous extract and silk, which is extensively used in the manufacture of 
the colouring matter precipitated,— yellow ^jth alum apd velvet, gauze ribbons, and other fkbries in which a firm- 
with tin. * ness of texture is desirable. 

19r Turmeric, ffom the East Indies the root of the Some excellent illustrations of the native vegetable 
Curcuma lonya. It is ^exhibited as a root, and in the dyes of Scotland are shown* in Messrs. Lawson's valuable 
ground state as <vsed by dyers. It affords rof itself, with- collecgon (Glass 111., 105, p. 206). These are now 
out a mordant, a yellow dye, whkh is brilliant, but uu- nearly all superseded by cheaper and more brilliant dyes 
fortunately not*ycry permanent, samples of which are of tropical countries. c. 

shown. A very good series of samples of superior orchil, cud- 

21. Orchil; — ( Eoccella tinctoria ), from the Canary bear, and other preparations of lichens, is exhibited by 

Islands, is a lichen, Which grows on the rocks by the Messrs. Smith A Son ( 6e, p. 200*), accompanied by spe- 
flen-shore. The plant is of a pale-stone colour, but yields cimens showing the colours dyed with them. ’ The Jury 
a magnificent purple mattef, which fixes in wool and silk deemed these dyes of superior qyOellence, and accordingly 
without a mordant. It is reddened by acids, and ren- awarded a Prize Medal for them. „ < 

deqed blue by alkalies, thus affording a great variety of A liigbiy-cjpmplete and instructive series of lichen pre- 
tints. Its aqueous purple solution is shown, with samples parationg is exhibited by Wood A Bedford (Class II., 
of dye 09. silks and wool. 47, p. 192) , including the chief varieties of lichens known 

22. Annatto, from South Aperic* an orange colour- in commerce, the colouring matters prepared from them, 

ing matter obtained from the seed of the Bixa orellana . the different peculiar colouring and other principles con- 
The colouring matter is brought to this country in m&ses tuned in them, oiwobtain&d from them by chemical pro- 
enveloped in rushes. It is soluble in alkal^riky which cesses, and illustrations of the practical uses of lichen 
means it is'flxed ip the cloth. The annatto is exhibited dyes to silk, feathers, wool, leather, marble, wood, Ac. 
as a mass, with samples V>f its dyes. • The chief lichens employed in the manufacture of orchil;* 

23. SpJnojrer; — from Egypt, thp Levaiit, Southern and cudbear are the foKowing : — 

Asia, Ac., ; the dried petals of the Carthamm tinctnria, • 

from which is obtained a very beautiful colouring matter, t 
that attaches itself without a mordant, and is extensively 
u&d in silk and cotton for a variety of shades of pink, 
rose, crimson, scarlet, Ac., but which, unfortunately, does 
not possess the power of resisting the action of sohj>. The 
safflower as imported is exhibited ; also the^ alkaline ex- 
tract precipitated a fine rose-colour by an acid, with dyed 
samples on cotton and silk. This colouring matter is^not 
suitable for wool. u 

24. Cochineal, from Mexico is a small insect, a va- 
riety o f 0*ccwi t which lives upon different species of the 
Cactmr opuntip or nopal. It affords a fine red colouring 
matter, which is extensively used on silk and wool, par- • 

^tieularl the latter, the whole range of the best red dyes 
on wool being due to the colouring matter of this insect. 

The two varieties .exhibited are known in commerce as Of these nine lichens, the first grows as a parasite upon 
the 44 black grain" and "silver grain;" tertns which trees; all the remainder upon rocks: t he first is the 
arose from ihetect that, when first imported, this insect richest in colouring matter. The samples of Cudbear and 
was considered to be a seed or grain, and its dyes were orchil shown sfre numerous, and well illustrate the gradual 
spoken of as "grain" colours. The aqueous and annuo- development of the colour; the whole collection is highly 
niac&i extracts of the colouring master are shown, .also creditable, and the Jury, therefore, awarded a Prize,, 
the Colouring matter precipitated with tin nnd with alum, l^edal for it 

It forms very fine and permanent dyes in reds, crimsons, Specimens of safflower, and good illustrations of its use 
scarlets, Ac., samples of whidh are shown «ui wool and in dyeing silk, lire shown by Lopo A Reynolds ( 75, 
•ilk. It Is not applicable as a dye for cotton, pf 205*) ; these were deemed deserving of Honourable 

25. Lac-dye, from India;— the colouring matter of Mention. . 

" lac," a substance formed on the T tranches of various Good specimens of several * dye-stofs are exhibited by 
trees by the puncture of a small insect, similar tOKxocbineal, J. Marshall, of Leeds (Class ll., 68* pp. IfM^lfip), ra- 
the Coccus taeca* The resinous matter, b&ng separated^ chiding cudbear and orchil, tunqorip; and ail Intimating 
form the "shellac" of commerce, and the colouring series of lao-dye: these also were daoifoofl jhy or 
matter, the lab dye, is tlius obtained. It is •used as a Honourable Mention. % . 

red dye on. wool, but its colour inferior to that from A temple of chicory wood is exhibited'; V ' SMMmm 
cochineal. The dye is exhibited* with dyed samples* mmUGawoull, of Dubfin (71, p. 900*X It is Ytated 
• Having pad briefly enumerated the substances ex- thgt this substance, which can be used se a blue dye in 
hibite^tt tea* be Observed teat the dye samples 'show the place of real Wood, may be profitably grown end sold 
merely those colours which result, entirely end directly, at about 82. per ton, the price of real weed varying from 
from the SubstaL^^n^ennexioif wifh which they are 202. to 302. per ton. , , v .,» ■* 

placed; and 4p sees. % facij ^rtfiy represent .the art of K A large and highly-vahm^ cdltetionof dyenttuil is 
dydrf£,refiid| froiuJfltiy depends m a Slice mixing of exhibited by the Hon; East iteou CdteilT, including 
tints, and ft edtetemy the combinatioa of several,— specimens of the*wefi*kptent dyte ‘Of aridalso of 
perhaps vfr order te the attitismeht of a 8arg^ wftnber *»f nW- iftihstences - cm- 


Commerdal Name. Plant. Whence Imported. 

Angola srepd - Ramnlina frirfuraooa ^Angola. 
Mauritius weed- Rocella fuciformie j . 

Lima weed - - ,, ,, Lima. 

Valparaiso weeti ,, ,, Valparaiso. 

Cape weed Roeella Unotorla - | ^ 

Canary moss #7 Famelia perlata - - Canary Islands. 
Tartareus moss - Parmelia tart area - Sweden. 
Pustulatus moss UmbiUoaria /pustulate * ,, . 

Velvet moss- - Gyrophora murina - ,, 
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ployed by thesWives In different parts of the East Indies 
(p. 880). This ^sitoportaot scries fori®* part of the col- 
lection of rawtirodiiee for which thefury roe ommended 
the award of *C«awiiMedal. In add-on, they ^warded 
a Prise Medal* to tkm HigT meta es the RajaAs of Koran 
and of Ccjtch (p. 880), for tjM ; ^affi^sp^ixn|ntt of dye- 
ntpflj which they hate contributed to the. East Indian 
Collection. * <l , 

1. Among|t the more important of the well-known 

Indian dyes, one of the principal is, of course,, indigo, 
and of this a number** excellent specimens are con- 
tributed. The best are those shown by Messrs. Macnaxr, 
of Babqda%V ISUsm, MmrHver, of Cuddapah, and 
the proprietor of the Jobadah Factory (p. 880) j for 
each of thearthe Jury awarded a Prise Medal. Very 
good samples of indigo are also contributed : by the 
Rajahs of Kotab ana Cittch, from Kotah and Broach ; 
and . also from Sindh and Madras (p. 880)„ A complete j 
and highly-interesting model of an indigo fhotory, show- 
ing all the different processes through which the dye 
malm in. the proem of manufacture, is likewise ex- 
hibited. . • 

2. Specimens of the Pala or PaJar indigo, prepared in 

some parts of India from the Wrightia (Nerium) tinctoria , 
a plant which flourishes in dry and barren lauds, are con- 
tributed by Mr. G* T^Fmchkb, of Salem (p. 880). It is 
arid that this indigo is^jpcasionally mixed with the or- 
dinary indigo of commerce. The Jury awarded a Prise 
Medal for these specimens. * . ^ * 

3. -Fair samples of safflower or Kussoumoa, Carthamus 
tiHCtoria (p. 880), are contributed by the Rajah of 
Kotah, from Kotah ; by W. S. Hudson, from Assam ; 
from Dacca ; from Rohilkund ; from the Celebes ; and 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta* There is probably 
no dye more easily injured by careless collection than 
Safflower: the great superiority of the Chinese over the 

•ordinary East Indian safflower is chiefly due to the greater 
care with which the Chinese collect it. 

4. Turmeric* Cnrcwher hnga (p. 880), is seift from 

Nepal by his Highness*the MAarajah; from Asmara; 
from the Rajpootana states ; from Rohilkund ; from Cal- 
cutta; from Beerbhoom ; from Cuddapah ; from Bombay; 
from Madras; npd from Java. . • 

5. Sappan-Wood, Casalpinia sappan (p. 880), contri- 
buted from Bengal; from the Tenasscrim provinces ; and 
by Tan Kim Seng from Siam, mid from the Philippine 
Islands. 

6. Multiset, Mnnjuth, or Indian madder, Rubio, mun- 
jistha (p. 880). This is a valuable? dye-stuff, and hitherto 
not so well appreciated as it deserves, for some of the 
colours dyed with it are qpite as permanent as those dyed 
with madder, and even more brilliant'; its use is, however* 
gradually increasing, and it is unquestionably well worthy 
the attention of dyers. Good samples are exhibited 
by Captain Smith, from Assam (p. 880). For these the 
Jury awarded a Prise Medal. 

Specimen* of Munjeet are also contributed from Nepal 
by his Highness the Maharajah; from Aden ; and from 
Calcutta. > 

7. Chay-root, OUmlandia vmt&Uata, a red dye similar 
to Munjeet, and used to a great extent in the southerp 
parts of Htadostan by the native dyers. This dye is not 
held in very good estimation in Europe?; it seems, how- 

. ever, to deserve a bettor reputation than it at present pos- 
sesses. ' Attention to this dye-stuff was drawn in 1 798 by 
a special minute, of the Board of Trade, 9 recommending 
its importotlem; Dr. Bancroft, who made some ex- 
paruuctati of damaged chay-root, considered 

it inferior#* htodder, and hence discouraged its further 
importatton. Specimens age contributed by flaptain 
Ogilvix, fr0fh Y ,..MasuUpatam and from Pal&mcottah 
(p. ^Bamptas of the Bulu or Mangkudu wood, sand 
root, nabob usailhranghout the Indian' Archipelago, are 
shown from Matoaa/lava, hnd the Celebes. 1 

8. Annotto, < sends cif (he Bb ta owAlana , Wrian 

which this is piebared, sere contributed 

froto n*Wty ^Calcutta. 


of the Muddi or Al, Morinda eUriMfa we exhibited by 
the IUj«h of Kotah turn the ethtee; and 

Achy or Morinda Hnciuria, are contributed .'from Patna. 
The .colours dyed with the Morinda are, for themost part, . 
not brilliant; b %t the eolouriAg matter is fjft more per- 
manent than many other red coifur* are,*nd JWth improved 
management would rapbahly fival that of madder; it 
would, therefore, perhaps, be a useful dye-stuff ; it appears 
well worthy the attention of dyers. ► 

10. Lichens. A considerable number* of different 

lichens are shftwn from vanous localities; some of Abese 
contain a good deal of colouring matter, and might, there- 
fore, be advantageously employed i&ethe manufacture of 
orchil, cudbear, and other preparations used by dyers. ^ 
Among the specimens exhibiraUm&y fan mentioned those 
from Rohilkund; from Moorshedabad; from Darjeeling ; 
and other parts of the Himalayas; -from the Teuassenm 
provinces ; and from Sindh. • • #. 

11. Mangrove bark. Kaboung^ RhizojJhora manalt ; — 
used to dye a qfioeolate colour, from Arrajkan. Tluu was 
one of the colours introduced by Dr. Bancroft, and for 
the exclusive use of which he obtained %u Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

12. Pulas, Tisso, or Madooga flowers ; — Bttieaf random, 
used for dyeing red, from Tann% from the district of 
Beerblioom; from Cuttack; and by Captain OotLYitt 
from the Nizam’s country (p.V18i). 

13. Hursinghar flowers ; — Nycianthes arbor-tritfu, used 
as & yellow dye, from the Rajah of Kotah, in the 
states of Kajpootana ; and from Cuttack (p. 879). 

14. Ukulbere or usburgh ; — Datisca cannahin% a bark 
usqd for dyeing yellow ; it contains a bitter principle re- 
sembling that of quassia, fft>m Lahore^ 

19. Markspg nut; — Semeearpus anacardium, from 
Assam, Calcutta, and from Rohilkund. 

16. Copilla Ringhill, Rerso, Patanyj — prepared from 
the dried fruit of the Rottlera tinctoria f and used by the 
natives to <1^> orangg : the colouring matter is apparently 
of & resinous nature, or at least is ao-companiro by a large 
qifhntity qf resin ; it is a brilliant and tolerably permanent 
"dye ; contributed from Assam and from Cuttack. 

1 7. Gajn gum ; — uspd as a yellow dye, from the 
Celebes. 

18. Gamtoge, ( Hehradendron gambogoidrtsX Several 
excellent spfoimeus are contributed from different locali- 
ties. A good sample from Siam is exhibited by G. G. 
Niool; and another is shown by Messrs. Hammond, 
in fheir collection o£ Archipelago produce ‘*2, p. 90S). 
Other specimens of gamboge t Garcinia tinctoria) are 
contributed from the peninsula of India, by several ex- 
hibitors, especially by Dr, Cleghoan from the forests of 
Mysore; for this the Jury awarded a Prize Medal to 
him. 

19. Myrobolans ; — the fruit of various species of jTrr- 
minalia, containing a considerable quantity of astringent 
matter, and therefore used in tagning as well as in dye- 
inp^ from Moorshedabad, Calcutta, Rohilkund, Cuttack, 
Mirzapoore, Assam, and the Kajpootana states. 

"20. Querent infectoria , galls, from Calcutta and Chota 
Nagpore. " 

21. Abutibm Btriatvnfafrom Calcutta and from Assam. 
22^ Myrmompida, bark, from Rohilkund. * 

23. Wrightia antidytmtMca ? from Patna. 

24. Haradah txgries ( Terminalia sp.t), from the hill 
tracts of Orissa. 

25. Retro, a purple dye, from Arrakan. 

26. llij^-nan-weng, a cbocolatq dye, from Asrakan. 

# 27. Sagah bkrk, from Singapore. • # 

28 . Tir^-njet, bark and Wwd, used as a dark purple 
dye, frapieAjTakan. * 

. 29. Thit-tet, wood and bark used to dye red, from 
Arrtkan. , • * 

30. Mooshg, from the Rajpootana states; ( a • 

31. * Mucha from the liajpootana states. 4 « 

32. Kayeq Kudrang, a yeRow dye se&t hy Shyd C^caa 

from Malacca. * t • ■ * -« 

33. Theban, a red Ae, frbm Arrakan. . ' 

34. Bonfi, fWto too Kajpootana etsEteis. ^ • * 

*35. Bunehong Balu wood, from tht Oeltbes. • 

36. Mufihkee, from tke Kajpootana ^tat^u | 
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Samples of many dye-woods— weeds— boots, «o< 
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37. Hamak barlt from Singapore. 

38. Ld^i«tp bark, from tie Celebes. 

39. Benkita-baming, produces a dark purple dye, from 
Borneo. 

40. K&yu Jtoboh, a red Eye, from Latvian. 

41. Kayu Samtck fmg Labuan. 

42. Soracundraputtah (f I'cu&ia * fistula ), from Palam- 
cottah. 

43. *PitWunchu bark, sent from the Nizam's country by 

Capt. OoiLvfi. f 

44* Cherenjw bark, from the Nizftm's country , sent by 
Capt. Ooii.vih. 

45. Avaraputtai *( Cauda auricalata ), from Palom- 
cottah. • . 

Of many of th«*e dyes, little or nothing more than the 
name is known, and the Jury, having no ldcucc as jto 
their use, are, therefore, wholly unable to express any j 
opinion as to their flrobahk utility in this country . They 
consider the series, however, as highly valuable and im- 
portant. Sevenal of the dye-stuffs are evidently rich in 
colour; most of them may lie easily had in large quanti- 
ties, and at c< 
queutly, well 

Specimens of gamboge, turmeiic, my rohol&ns, and a I Mottet (932, p. 1224). 
yellow resinous substance resembling gamboge, raljed I awarded a Prize Medal. 


greet n dye ; and of the fruit* of the CkMmia radio# *$ ¥ 
used to dye yellow, are alto shown. 

In the Egyptian collection are specimens of indigo, 
saffron, and sumach. « „ 

The specimens of French madder, though pot numerous, 
are of eensiderabte Inter eg and importance* A aDsgQ 
series of samples of madder, and of garancine, oe obtained 
from madder for foe use of the dyer, are exhibited ty 
the Cham use of Commerce at Avignon* ( 1049, p. 1399). 
The Jury awarded a Prim Medal for these specimens. 

A good specimen of garancine is also shown by Laeare 
and Lacroix, of Avignon (905, p* 1223). This affords a 


highly-interesting example of foe practical application^ of 
science to the improvement of a natural product. The 
exhibitors, finding their madder inferior to that grown in 
other localities, were led to institute a chemical examina- 
tion of the soil ; it was found to be deficient in lime, an 
element of all those soils in which the l>est madder is 
grown; the land was accordingly well manuted with 
lime, and the result was a marked improvement in the 
quality of the madder. The Jury awarded a Prize Medal 
ioiuparatively low pi ices; they are, const*- | for this specimen. • 

worthy of the attention of practical dy era. . Some excellent samples of orchil are exhibited by C. 
" — A ; " 1 1 1 w — For these, also, the Jury 


Jlaju gum, arc contributed from Ceylon. 

A sample of lichen, or ofthilln weed, from the Cnpe of 
Good Hope is exhibited by l\ Watuimetlr (51, p. 

A specimen of earn wood, from the confluence of the 
rivers NJger and Tcluulda, is shown by tir.Mc Wii.ijam 
(5a, pti. 953, 954 , und some # enide indigo from Ablsro- 
kntn, is contribute by Dr Hue iaw (12, p. 954). 

In the collection fiom Btitish (Jumna, thqpe islmfone 
dye or colouring material, namely, the “ Lty^dye/ > ex- 
hibited by 11. A. Jwock \ 55 b, p 930). This substance is 
obtained from the fruit of the Lana tree ( OrnitM Amt - 
ricana , % Jan wens), a tic* \ cry abundant throughout the 
colony, pa rliculaily on the banks of ihe river Beiliiec, 
the colour dyed with it is a good bluish black. Ihe 
colours dyed with the fruit of tius tree are remaikably 


I Madder, of very superior quality, is likewise shown in 
the Algenan Department of foi French collection s in 
particular, the specimens of G. pe Montiony, of St. 
Joseph, Orai^(38, p. 1261 ), who also shows a four Sample 
of saffron, were deemed worthy of commendation, and 
the Jury accordingly awarded a Prise Medal for them. 

The samples of madder, exhibited by J. Ptgua, of 
Constantine (43, p. 1261 ), and of Dupre pe St. Maitb, 
of Orbul, Oran (2g, p. lf6l), were likewise considered 
veiy good, and each woithy of Honourable Mention. 

A fine specimen of saffron, contributed by De Lutxow 
( 34, p. Uhl), of Bonn, Constantine, was deemed worthy 
of Honourable Mentioif. 

\ gdbd sample of “ woad," the blue colouring matter 
prepared from the hn* ftinctoria, and which is probably 
identical m nature with indigo, is shown by Gihsotxr, of 

m. ...... a a? au . ia&a\* nm.:, 


permanent, a fact which 1ms jery long been known, 1 Tiochtclluiro, near Erfurt (Zollv. 4698, p. 1089)! This 
though hardly any attempt appears to have been made to ] whs detuned worthy of Ilonourahle Mention. 


introduce it to the notice of European d)crs The Jury 
deemed this specimen worthy of Honourable 1 Mention. 

Samples of fustic (Khun totinus); logwood ( Iltmatoiu - 
Ion camvechiantm ) ; and turmeric, arc included in the 
Ti inidad collection of raw uroduc^ m 

A promising specimen of lichen, or ore hilla we* d from 
the Falkland Islands ( Iforcdfafuciformist, is exhibited by 
G. T. 'ihUTTlNi.TON (p. 987 ). • 

The various dark-coloured resins of Australia have 
already been alluded to : the colouring mutters of the 
different species of Xauthorhara, though not remarkably 
brilliant, are well worthy of lyitice. Very fine specimens 
of some of these resins are exhibited by the Colonization 
Assi HA Non Corporation. (Sec page 76). * 

Good samples of the Xanthorluea resins are shown from 
Flinders' Island, by J. Milligan (hi, p 994). * 

A lemarkable colouring material, Jailed blood juice, the 

S roduce of a Norfolk Island tree, and said tp be used for 
yffing calico, and as au indelible marking ink, is’» con- 
tributed by Sir W. Dlniso# (290 p. 997). The Jury 
■deemed this substance worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Specimens of Hinau ( Elctocarpu * hinau ), a balk used 
in New Zealand for dyeing black (5 ? B, 1001), ore ex- 
hibited by McVay; thpse will be f cuiff reformed to as a 
tamping material* The flax and ot) jr sanstauccs showp 
an mostratioa of the use of this bark by theSmtnes, in 
dyeing black, fere remarkable for the depth and brilliancy 
* 0 ? tbe dye. • , 

lichen, oft orchilla weedf from New Zealand, is contri- 
9 feuted by J. A! Smith 1 14, p. 1Q01) : this sample appears 
to t con tain a good deal of {colouring matter, and was, 
therefore, deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 

A very fine sa/hplt fif Alkanetf’oof ( AncAsza tinctoria) 
ll foowit Jnfoe AityCdh cdUectiona % t 
Sj^feeirndflr of hiMfewa, or saffron; %rmeric; and a 
•red colon? foton ChujE, are exhibited by 4 Ier MajrkVs 
C oasnidaf ^jang|)4% (p UU); samples of Vhi*mei, & 


Madder root, from Athens, is contributed by A. Mal- 
andhinds (3, p 1400), and from Euboea, by G. PrftLLiP- 
in>m (4, p. 1401 ). 

The colouring matter of safflower, prepared in a con- 
centrated form for the use of dyers, is exhibited by C. 
Jahh r fPnissig 469, Ji. 1078). 

Extract of madder, said to be prepared by a new and 
cheap process i*» shown by A.gcnAttENBERG, of Nenstre- 
Jitz (.3, p. 1134). 

\ reins t k able yellow resinous substance, somewhat re- 
sembling gamboge, and called pipitzahuac, but of which 
no description is given, is contributed from Mexico. 

In the Portuguese collection, several specimens of dye- 
ing materials are bhown. The most important are a set 
of lichens, or flrcliilla weeds, namely, wood orchilla, from 
Angola, St. Thomas, apd Mozambique; and rock orchilla 
from Angola, Vnmando Minim, Cape Verde Islands, and 
fom Madeira (505 to 508 n). These were deemed worthy 
of favourable notice^ 

Wood orchilla from the Cape rock, and rock orchilla 
from the Beriingues Islands, of good quality, tfrerahown 
ty F It. Bat ax. ha (509 and 509 a). Some good samples 
of sumach are exhibited by M. B. Ferreira* junior 
(510, p. 1313). These wero deemed severally worthy of 
Honourable Mention. 

Two good samples of Russian maddei 1 are shown from 
the Government of Derbbet. This important root is 
already cultivated to a considerable extent in Russia, but 
no* tnearly in sufficient quantity to meet foe dw if pd j so 
that large quantities are imported from Holland and 
cl8ewhere, ev ery year. The specisneos foorwn, which 


we of goods quality, mp exhibited by Khrsk Haohdc 
Ogli, of Cubi (87, n. 1369), and by BaraIEES Araxel 
(86, p. 1369), The^ were each deemed worthy of Ho- 
nourable Mention. * 

- — . . . *» ( . .i i u 

•• * * Awdid Jury of Cbw* H.* 
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Beside* tbdsc^fbe Rtwriaif collection includes safflower, 
from Telaft in Tiflis, exhibited by Popiuh Xvavilokp 
(fo, p. 1809;; sa Atom, from Bafci, in Shemakha, exhi- 
bited by Sergiu* Ayvaeof* (91): yeUoir berries (Ilham* 
net iiifictoriiti), from Cubi, in Dment (99); sumach, 
from Nookha, in Shemakha (93) } and the wood of the 
•Statics coHaiuty from the Government of Stavropol 

^ J. considerable number of specimens of dyeing mate- 
rials from Spain are exhibited f the best are, the mad- 
der; woad or pastel blue fleutie tinctoria ) ; fafflower or 
afcizer ( Carihamue tinctoriuu ) ; wild sumach; and weld 
or “gualda” (Rendu htfeoUi); shown by the Agricul- 
tural Board ef Saragossa (148, p. 4337-38). For these 
the Jury awarded a Prise Medal* (See pug^ 71). 

Supetior samples of madder are likewise contributed 

by the Province of Murcia (86, p. 1334); D. , of 

Valladolid (148, p. 1337), and A. M atamans, of Sego- 
via (144* p, 1337). These were severally deemed worthy 
of Honourable Mention. m 

Other specimens of madder are bhown by the Piovince 
of Cud if, which exhibits the wild or indigenous madder 

from San Lucar (138, p. 1337), by D. , of the 

CauAry lblands (141, p. 139c), by I). , of Huelva, 

by D. Mates anz, of Segovia, fiom Cuellar (140, p 139c;, 


83w Safflower 
96. Saffron - 

V*. " : 

99.' Tafiach •* 

30. fflifcik - 

31. Amteric- 

32. Alkanet t 

33. t| — 

34. Kina - 


Moldavia. 
Phillpopoli, f 
Tripoli. 
Saffranbolf. 
Koniah. 

- - Bouldour. 

- - Constantinople* 


- r 

z f ‘ 


by B. Semovilla, of Segovia, from Cuellar (143, n. 139), 

and by D. of Mamora (91, p. 1.334) Extiact 

of madder, fbr dyers, is also contributed by J. Marcos, 
of Valladolid (147, p. 13.34) , # 

Samples of gualda or weld (Jteeeda luttJfa) aio exhi- 
bited by J. Gibhkrt, of Alicante (137, p. 1337), by 
D. — — of the Canary Islands (141, p. 1337, by D 

— — ■■ , of Gerona (79, p. 1 333^ by D , of Murcia 

(86, p. 1387J, by J. Martinez, of Seville (14\ p 1334), 
and by D. — — , of Zamora 91, p 1334). 


Besides thes^ a cAisideroble number of samples of 
galls,' valonia, sumach, and other similar substances, used 
iK>th in dyeing, and also in tanning, ate exhibited. (See 
page 93.) The substance called Tabaoh, from Koniah, 
appears to he the dried petals of a floWer ; it is a rich 
vi<jlet colour* and merits further examination. Sirpik 
is said to be used in dyeing yellow. • 

A good senes of samples of m&ddeif both in the firnn 
of root, and also reduced to a powder, ftr the use of 
dyers, ib exhibited by the Technological In sti tute of 
Tuscan 1 (47, p. 1294),*nd forms part of the collection 
for which the Jury awaided them a Prue Medal. (See 
page 71 ) 

Section IV.— -Tanning Materials. 


Notwithstanding the number of different substances* 
which have from time to time been introduced for the 
use of tanners, it is, nevertheless, pretty generally ac- 
knowledged that there is nothing superior, or even equal 
to, good oak baik, and that all attempts to hurry the pro- 
ecsi^ bey ond a certain point by the use of concentrated 
solutions of tan, &c\, are far the most part failures, as 
the manufacture of good leather, to jpfrrcat extent, de- 
1 pends on the process being conducted in a slow and gra- 


•U 1/T ■ , Ul CHUIIVFta M, I. tUUTli ", , . - , H 

Two upecimeno of mffron aie shown, natnelv, hj Dona i dna1 ' bu, - a * »***•»»• time— thorough and complete 


E. Oajilllo, of Ciudad Real (1 $9, p. 1337\ uud by IX 
— of Sar&goasa (92, p 19 14/. # 

A good sample of Alkanet root ( Anchusa tvicih 1 1 ) is 

contributed by D. — , of MuAia (80, p. 1.134), and 

a fair sample of sumach, from Torrelolmton, is shown 
by D. , of Valladolid (146, 1337). 

Three specimens of dye-woodb are shown i % tilt collec- 
tion of Cuba woods, exhibited by the Botanic Society 
01 Madrid (180), these are— 

Brasil wood - Ctfsalpiim sp. 

Copey- - - Clusia tosea (Lm ) 

Fustcte - - Bioussonetia tinctoria (Kantb). 

In the collection from Tunis are shown three samples 
of indigo; one of saffron^ dried pomegranates, said to 
be used for dyeing yellow ; and a specimen of a dye-stufH 
named Gammam. 

A very valuable and numerous scries of dye-stuffs is 
exhibited in the Turkish collection, including some of 
those well known in commerce, and also a few new ones. 
Samples are shown of— 
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Broosa. 

fflunastir. 
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Bakir. 

Tripoli 

Buluk Ulster. 

Koniah. 

Kukagasch 

Cayadgik. 

Angora. 

Siras. 

Janina. 
Tokat* 


Wallachia. 

KonlahT 
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manner. Oak hark is, however^ by no means the only 
astnugent bagk well suited to the use of the tanner, and 
in various paits of the world otlioi similar substaffl'es arc 
usAl with # sery gieat success. \ll these tanning mate- 
rials, though they may not he consideicd, by the English 
tanner, as equal to (he best oak hark, are nevertheless of 
value to him , they may be employed in conjunction with 
oak bail*, oj pven as a substitute in times of scaicity, or 
when the pi we of bdik is high . in fact, the very exist- 
ence of such substances tends to keep down and equalize 
tlie price of baik, and prevent it ft am undergoing those 
giont fluctuations 111 value which would necessarily occur 
were it the only taunilfg mateiidl available to 8111 manu- 
facture.* • 

SThe quantity of the chief tanning materials impoiied 
in 1849, and the countries fiom which they were ob- 
tained, is shown in the following table. — 


Belgium - - - 

Holland - - r 

East Indian Empire - 
Naples and Wcdy - 
Turkey - - 

Americt — 

Australian Territories 
Morocco* - - - 

Norway ~ - 

Spain - - - - 

Tuscany m - 



s>»* - 

Greece - - 

Mis^llaneous 

Totah 


A valuable and ^ns4uctive serial of the various Plan- 
ning materials, imnprtld into England, or used by tan- 
nen, is exhibit* % Conns Bhotbms AMS. 4126, 
p. 904); the following Table shows ths twawsof theso 
substances: — 4 1 



02 TANKING MATERIALS IN. EAST INDIAN COLLECTION, &c. fCute IV. 


It® A Oak bark - Quoscaa pedunculate England. 
•y'tfdS.*; „• *- v „ Flanders. 

9«udl0. Larch berk Pinus l&rlx - * gcotlana, 

11. Mimosa bark - Acacia up. — — j 

12. Babool bark - Acedia Arabica -* Bengal. 

13. Cork-tree ban: Qufrcus tuber - Laroche. 

14. ,, „ \ „• - Rabat. 

lfi iSr| W, - Ue - 100 - } At, ies Canadensis United States. 

17. Sumach °- - Rhus cprlarla - Sicily. 

18 and 19. Valonfia Qucrcus eegiJSps- • Smyrna. 

23* „ » n Trieste. 

21. „ • „ » - Morea. 

22. DM Divi . r Cresalpinia coriaria Maracaibo. 

t • # - J Uio do la 

i3 ‘ »» ” » 1 1 1 ache. 

24. ,, - # „ „ - fnvanllla. • 

2ft. Myrobolans Terminalia sp. - Bengal. 


SWfllAQg«bir- * Singapore. 

26. Cutcb * -»• . Aoooia catechu, &e. Pegu. 

29. Cutch, black - t » I » ' "* Calcutta ' * 

The Jury awarded a PH*e Medal fbrlhis complete And 
instructive series. • , 

A considerable number of tanning material! are also- 
shown by MessrsJBEviNGTONS und Sons, as illustrations 
of the process of feiminn generally (Class XVI., p. 518). 
The specimens exliibitedT are small, but valuable, as being 
shown in conjunction with the prepared leather, and 
therefore as illustrating the practical application of the 
several substances ; the Jury deemed this series worthy 
of Honourable Mention. 

An instructive and highly useful series of these sul>- 
stances are also shown in the collection of Liverpool Im- 
ports ; these are us follows 


• 

Commercial Name, 

" r 

r Plant.. 

•• 

Oak bark - - 

Quercus Rp. - - 


Cork-tree bark - 

Quercus Ruber - 


Pivi divi - - 

» 

v* “ - 

Caesalpinia coriaria 
» w 

H J» 


Algarobilla - 

Valonia - - 

*» * “ 

Prosopls pallida - 


Quercus icgilopfl - 

i* — 


Myrobolnns - 

Terminalia chebula 


Term Japonica - 

Acacia catechu - 


Cutch -• - - 

i» — 


Kassir - - - 

Aren catecKu - 


Sumach, ground 

Rhuiumriaria - 


»» >» “ 

» 


Sumach, leaves - 

n “* 


•» " " 

— 


MfJienoo fxnporfpd. j 164 b 


Holland: Belgium 
Rabat - - - 

Maracaibo - - 

Rio tie la Hache - 
Savanilla - — 

Valparaiso - - 

Smyrna - - - 

Camatona * - - 

East indies 
East Indies 
Calcutta - 
Singai»orc 
Ceylon - 
Trieste - 
Palermo - 
Marseilles 
Trieste - 


- -I 


Tom. 

296 


185 


-| 903 


1810 


Toni. 

514 

160 


400 


851 

742 


Rare. 
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Specimens of oak bark, gambier, myrobolans# sumach, 
and valonia are included in the^cdllectioa of Hull Im- 
ports; the yearly importation of these substances into 
the port of Hull is about 2,500 tons. • * 

A fine sample of pure Palermo sumach is Exhibited by 
J. Kxtchin ( 126 a, p. 205*), as ground for the use of 
tanners and dyers. 

Besides ^he tanning materials afready imported, a con- 
siderable mugber of new or little known astringent sub- 
stances are shown in the East Indian collection, some of 
whifcb appear well to merit the attention of practical 
men. Amongst those exhibited are the following : — 

1. Terra japonica, kut or cutch, and catechu, the well- 

known extracts of the Acacia catechu , and certain allied 
plants, from Rutnagherry, Calicut, Moorshodabad, Patna, 
Calcutta, Itohilknnd, Arc. Gambier, the extract of the 
Nanclea gambir , from Singapore. < 

2. Acacia or Babool bark, the bark of Acacia araoieg, 
lpd /4. catechu, Ac., from Madras, Scinde, Shahjeh&npore, 
‘Rohilkund, and Assam. 

' 3, Mangrove bark, the bark«of the Rldzojtora Mangle , 
froth Arracan, Malabar, and Singapore. * 

4. Turwar or cassia bark; Avaraputtaif ’Atngnda 

jigOta (Cassia auricnlata ), from Vizagapatam ; and Sara- 
condraputtoi, Cassia fistula, from Madura and Tiuuc-, 
velly. r * 

5. Saal-tree bark, JShorea robusta , Irom^the Saul 

r™!). Pomegranate rind, P. mica gretoatum; 9 Darunka 
pucke, Dadiraft jegota, from Reunion and Vizligspatara ; 
Dalumka khola, from the vicinity, of Calcutta. 

7* Jamooft bark, EngevAa jambdana, from Cutftck, 
«anA the Cbota Nagpore division, / • 

8. Ssmak jrnrkf from Singapore! * 

9, Pefi tm, fr om Cuttack, j • • 

Iff. Dhak gtmdSl. of butea Anofthe red astringent 
$$udatiozy>f xis Bute^frahdosafffgga Rajpoftana, Cut- 
l^Maxny and Meerut. • 

0f .gsaftjcuie; Pterocarpm dafbergoidn. 


12. Kino, or astringent extract of the Buchanania lati- 
folia (? ), from the district of Cbota Nagpore. 

13. Mnjogphul, or gall nuts, Ficus iff eatoria, Ac., from 

Chota Nagpore and Rohilkund divisions. ^ 0 

14. Sumrut. ool (Jsc, or tamarisk gall, Tamarix indica , 
from Bom hay and Lahore. 

15. Divi divi, Cccsalpinid coriaria, recently introduced 
from Soutli America, contributed by Dr. Falconer,, from 
the Botafiical Gordon lit Calcutta. 

16. Teree, Ctemlpinia up., contributed by A. Sconce, 
from Chittagong. 

r 17. Myrotmlans, tlie dried fruit of various species of 
Terminalia, extensively used both in dyeing and for 
tanning ; Terminalia belerice, Baheeru bhura (or hurrah), 
from Mirzapore, Rohilkund, and Calcutta ; ■ Terminalia 
chebula , from Rohilkund and Patna. Thrmintilfotntrina % 
from Patna, Moorshedabad, Cuttack, and contributed 
also from Assafti by Captain Smith (p, 881 ). Terminalia 
data , (?) Mar&da, from Mirzapore. TeminaMa angusti - 
folia , humtokee, fron* Calcutta. 

.18. Emblic myTobolans, aomla berries, PhgUanthns em- 
Mica, from Rajpootamt. 

19. Mochrus, Bomba* malabancum an d B. heptaphtfl- 
( Zimt, from Meerut. * ■ * M 

•20. Gaub, the fruit of THospfros glutinosa , from Cal- 
cutta. 

From the Cape of Good Hope M. Thalwitzer sends 
sAnples of tanning bark (3 and 27, p. 249, 950\ apparently 
the bark of a Mimosa, Deserving of Honourable Mention. 

Somg good samples of hemlock bark, illustrating its , 
use as a tanning material, are exhibited by X of 

Montreal (100, p. 195). /These the Jury deemed into*';* 
resting, and deserving of Honourable Mention. * 

Specimens of the bark of the hog-plmg tree, Spekdjb*: 
lutetc abundant on the banks of the river Bertnca, and/- 
which is commonly used in British ChthuMk fbr tiuming, 
•are shown by T. B, Dotionr (56, p. a 080}, r ; f A senile of " 
Courida bark, Avkmma nitida, a . tieh on 
the eastern coast of DememTa, uaod m . 

is exhibit* by D. Srisr (% p, 960). 
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Mimosa bark, bark of the Mack wattle tree, Amda 
mollmma, and mimosa extract* inspissated decoction 
Of the' bark, are contributed by T. BtrrTONjof* Latinces* 
ton(2$p£fl, p/wajL These also were deemed worthy of 
Honourable Mention. A specimen of the pane bark is 
.likewise exhibited by — Rees ^S14j p* 998), as prepared 
for the use of tanners, by chopping into small fragments. 
Kiuo from tlm blue-gum, Eucalyptus glibulu*, the stringy 
bark, and other Eucalypti indigenous to Australia, are 
contributed by J.. Million and H. Hdll (288, p. 997), 
and by the Colonization Assurance CorAration. 

Several good specimen* of New Zealand tanning barks ' 
are exhibited by J. M'Vay (5, p. \001). They are ac- 
companied by hides tanned with the different . barks, 
which are labelled Towai, Tanekaha, and* Hinao, the 
latter being also used in dyeing black. The Jury con- 
sidered these samples as deserving Honourable Mention. 

Samples of New Zealand tanning barks are also shown 
by Tao Nui, a New Zealand Chief (Gillman, 44, p. 198 v ). 

Some good specimens of oak bark from Bruges are 
exhibiteoW Stritbce and.BAEY of that city (97, p. 154). 
These the Jury deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Specimens of oak bark, in the state used by tanner, 
are shown by the Board of Agriculture of the Grand 
Duchy of Hesse DaAmbtadt (13, p. 1126, 1127). 

Good samples of Ponqguese sumach are exhibited by 
Manoki. BaptisTa Monteiro, from Deira-guarda, Alga- 
roc, Ac. (510, 511, 512, 513, p. 1313). • • 

Bark or rind of the wild pomegranate, Vuntca yraua- 
tum , and of the wood and leaves of the sumach tree, are 
contributed from the Government of Shemakha, dis- 
tricts of Shooaha and Mookha, in the Russian empire (88 
and 93, p. 1369). • « 

In tiie collection of raw produce exhibited by the 
Agricultural Board of Sara«ow;a( 148, pp. 1337, 1338) 
* is a good specimen of wild sumach ; a good sample of su- 
mach is likewise contributed from Torrelobaton, by 

1). of Valladolid (146, p. 1337). 

Specimens of tanning materralc are exhibited by El- 
uaoe Aly Elm aj boor, in the # collection from Tunis 
(137, p. 1416). These were deemed worthy of Honour- 
aide Mention. . # • 

Excellent samples of several important tanning mate- 
rials (J). 1386), well known in commerce, are shown in 
•the Turkish collection ; these include— 


1. Oak galls - 

i : * : 

l " ; - 

7 ” : 

l ”, - 

, 7 * » 

10. * 

11. Valxmia - 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 


» 

st 

M ■ 
W 


Kutoya. 

Smyrna. m 

UnmaMus. 

Aduita 

Kouiali. 

Constantinople. 

Aidin. 

Mouastir. 

.Innina. 

Djibba. 

Constantinople. 

Smyrna* 

Balak llissar. 
a Bicha. 
frnalia. 

Aidin. 

Ushak. 




23. 

24* 






90. 

27. 

9& 

29; . *\ 

30 *;.?^ -■ ' 


- «. 


Broosa. 

Adana. 
DardirifcUcs. 
Janina. 

Kutaya. 

Koniah. 

- Kalseariah. 

- Constantinople.* 

- Koniah. 

- Damascus. 

- Adana. 

- Moulah. 

r Vaflachkh 

- Moldavia. 
Substances. 


% 


— cotton, flax, hemp, and the numeroA vegetable fibres 
employed in conjunction with, or as substitutes for, those 
substances. For convenience of arrangement, the sub- 
ject is divided bathe following pages into three distinct 
beads : the first, including thn Afferent varieties of cot- 
ton ; the second, flax qpd hens ; and the third, cOnsist- 
ing of the various other vegetable fibres. 

Cotton. # 

The total quantity* of cotton, at present annually im- 
ported into Great Britain is very nearly 800,000,000 
pounds ; the proportion in which it i#imported from dif- 
ferent countries is shown in Jhe following Table, which 
represents the imports of 1849 :—* • 


V • 

- ««. 

Pur cent. 

United States ** - - - - # -i 

6#4,Sttt.050 
70,838,515 
30, 138, 133 

83*9 

East Indies- - - - - - 

9*3 

Biazil - - - - -j 

4* 

Egypt- - - - • - - -J 

17,035,928 

2*2 

British Guiana and West Indies - 

944,307 

0*1 

Cuba ------ —1 

*292,578 

— 

New Granada - - - - 

258,650 

— 

Ilayti ------ 

245,032 

— 

Austrian Territories- - - -i 

199,527 

— 

Turkey - - ‘ - - -a - 

115,197 

• 4 

Vonozucla ------ 

106,135 

— 

Peru ------- 

82,011 

— 

Russia ------- 

11,536 


South African Colonies - - - 

7,889 


Miscellaneous - - - - - 

89,524 # 

- 

Total lbs.* - - 

• ^ 

755,469,012 

100- 


A very useful collection of cottons of different coun- 
tries, arranged so as to show the peculiarities of each 
fibre, is sho^pi by Dr. Boyle (107, p. 203*). An exten- 
sive series of the cottons imported into Liveapoohis like- 
wise exhibited in the Liverpool collection of imports 
^pp. 811,812); these are accompanied by memoranda of 
the selling prices of each variety in the Liverpool market 
in October lWfi), which, •though very useful and instruc- 
tive, it* must 1 m 3 remembered do not express the true 
average value of the different cottons at all times, but 
merely their price at that particular period. It is evident 
that accidental circumstances may, at any time, cause a 
rises or depression in value of a particular cotton, as well 
as give rise to fluctuating in the price of cdtton gene- 
rally. * . 


Rost Indian cotton - 
Do. — 

Do. . „ 

Do. (Bourbon) 
Smyrna cotton - - 

Ityrt Natal 

Venezuela „ - r 

Egyptiau „ - - 

Brazil » - - 

Do. - 

Do. a V,, — — 

Do. „ -v - 

k Do. • o * “ 

f West Indian gotten - 

J>o. Tu - 

Do. — 

' Do. * X 

United States „ * - 

D(f. „ - 

n 

Do. „ 

Do. • „ 

Do. „ 


Bengal - - - 

Madras - - - 

8utat (Bomba’y) - 
Madras • - - 

Smyrna - ’ 

South Africa - 
Venezuela — - 

Alexandria - - 

Maranham - -* 

Pernfimbuco - 
Mkoelos - - 

Ceara - - - 

Bahia - - - 

Jamaica - - 

Laguayra - - 

Cartjiogcua - *- 
Bowed - - — 

Mobile- - - 

Mobile (Mammoth)! 
NewW)r leans - f 

Sea Island - 
Sea Island (pleked>| 


Oct. 1850. 


5 Jd. 

5*to64* 

74* 


toll* 
to 94* 
to i$* 



4 A good leal of uneLtainty appears to'gpmil. respect- 
ing the biTtanidkl flistiflutions to be. noteWfcty tran.the 
various cotton*planto <^ tyiregt countries; some bota- 
nists admitting theox£atfi|oe or a large number <*f dis- 
tinct species of the genus Gocsypium) whHfft others con- 
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ridor ttom as chiefly varieties of 0 much smaBcr number 
of separate species. According to Dr. Boyle, who has 
moat recently investigated the subject, the different varie- 
ties of cotton may be classed under four distinct species 
of Gossyptsm, in the following manned:— 

1. Gowvpium indictfa Ur htrbaeewn ; the cotton plant 
of India, China, Arabia/ Persia/ Asia Miuor, and some 
parts, of Africa. 

2. Gottsyjpum arbormtm ; a true cotton, indigenous to 

India, * s < 

3* Gouyptum barbadente ; the Mexican or West Indian 
cotton, of which ^he Sea Island, New Orleans, and Up- ■ 
land Georgian cottons are varieties. It was long since 
introduced into £he Island of Bourbon, and thence into 
India ; hence it acquired the name of Bourbon cotton. 

4. GoMaypium perumanum , or acuminatum \ which yields 
the Pernambuco, Peruvian, Marauham, and Brazilian 
cotfon, especially distinguished by its black seeds, which 
adhere firmly together : this variety, also, has long since 
been introduced into India. 

The important discovery, by Mercer, of the influence 
of caustic alkrftf in modifying the fibre of cotton, has 
been already alluded to. He has shown that, by steeping 
cotton in a cold solution of caustic soda, the fibre loses 
its flattened riblton-like form, and assumes a moie or less 
cylindrical shape. This change gives rise to three re- 
markable effects : the fibre Incomes smaller, it gains in 
strength, and at the same time it acquires an increased 
affinity for colouring matter. After a minute and careful 
examination of these effects, the Jury, being convinced 
of the high practical value of the process, determined to 
recommend the awaid of the (Council Medal to *Mr. 
Meiutar (38, pp.* *k56, 556, see p. 69 j . c 

The collection of raw cotton exhibited by the Hou. 
East India Company (pp. 882, 883), is, as might be ex- 
pected, large and highly interesting. Ii consists of a 
series of samples of the indigenous cottors of \ariuus 
parts of thr Indian empire, and samples of the cottons , 
raised in the various Government experimental farms 
daring the last thirty years, illustrating the effects pro* 1 
duced, and the improvements effected, by the numerous 1 
attempts which haw Ihjcu made during that period to 
g improve the cotton cultivation of India. 

In considering the name cultivation of cot* oil in India, 
it must be remembered that, besides the exports to Eu- 
rope, very large quantities have every year been raised 
for home consumption by the native manufacturers, and 
for exportation to other astern Countries, — especially 
China i the latter alone having, till witfrin the fast fen 
years, generally exceedod the entire annual quantity ex- 
ported to Europe. Thus, during the ten years preceding 
1833 the quantity of ruw cotton exported from India to 
Englaud a as about 250,000,000 of pounds ; whilst in the 
same period die quantity exported from India to China, 
Ac., was almut 548,000,000 pounds. On comparing toge- 
ther the average total ijhautity of cotton imported into 
Great Britain in the years 1830, 1840, and 1850, troin 
the United States and from India, it w ill be found tlint 
whilst the former, during those three period*, lias in- 
creased m about the ratio of 500,000 bales, 950,000 bales, 
ancLl ,200/500 titles, the latter has increased in the ratio 
of 67,000 balm, 163,000 bales,, and 300,000" bo t les ^ show- . 
ing, therefore, that, large as the annual » ncreaseil impor- 
tation of American cotton into Englahd lias been, the i 
increased consumption of East Indian cotton has, in pro- w 
portion, augmented even more rapidly. g 

The chrar varieties of native India co tjfc, Earned ac- 
cording to the districts where they qiv produced, are u 
the— t 

1. Surat. 7. Bern.. I 13 Worn. 

2. Broach. 4 8 Cojpibltorey 14. Agra, t 

3. Dbarwar. 9. Compta / 15. Guzerat. 

• t TinneveHy. 10. Nagpore. / 16.* Cutch., 

5*Cuddafi4h« 11. Beigaum. / 17. Conoan. 

6. 4 Nellore. ^ Dacca. J # 18. fiaugdr. 

Of all these cottons it ntut.be gpberally observed, that, 
thmurh wmsm cases tri fibre is/>earttifWly fine, it is in- 
vanably short, oenerall* Jfaadhy < cleaned, ymd too often 
injured, by cafaleji eolfriUon/W packing, and ' faulty 
inland tfooslu ©me in mind, that these 


short staple cottons of In&& canttotbe compared with 
the long nude cotfotw of the New Wfcrid ; they are, hi 
fact, quite different fibres— they muse he treated in a 
different maimer, and their tfom are perfectly dissimilar. 
The question of how for long staple cotton* east be ad- 
vantageously cultivated in India is perfectly #|tl« from t 
that of improving the production of short ttanle varieties/ 
The real practical question to be considered fa, not whe- 
ther the East Indian cottons can be mode to compete with 
the long staple American eojjton, but whether, by care 
and attention, by judicious cultivation,— improved me- 
chanical contrivances,— and the application of skill and 
perseverance, it may not be possible so to improve the 
common East Indian cotton as to give to it those charac- 
ters and properties which will render it of more value to 
the manufacturer, by enabling him to use it even more 
largely, and with greater profit, than he is able to do at 
present. 

On examining the samples of the native indigenous 
cottofcs of India, the chief Causes of their inferiority are 
evident. No care or skill in the cultivation, of course, 
will render the fibre of short staple cotton like that of 
the long staple variety ; but, in many cases, the fruit is 
not the shortness of the fibre, it is, that the cotton has 
l»een ruined after it lias grown end ripened : cither by 
bad management the staple is broken, or, by exposure to 
the weather, and by the additfim of dirt and impurity of 
all .sorts, its valu” is most materially diminished. The 
difficulty* rests not so much with the cotton as with the 
cultivator, and with the middleman : the indolent habits, 
ami the dislike of the former to trouble of any sort, 
stand mow* in the way of improvement than anything 
el*e; whilst the want oftproper encouragement to the 
native to persevere* and, in some cases, the opposition of 
the Brahmin, combine to prevent any real progress. Ia 
those cases where care and attention have been paid, the 
native cottons sent o\er are excellent ; and there is no 
doubt that their value will slowly and steadily increase 
in the English market if the cotton be sent to rnaiket 
clean, and in the state in which it is gathered. 

Fiouithe samples of Experimental cotton, illustrative 
of the various attempts which have been made to intro- 
duce the cultivation of American cottons into India, it is 
I obvious that though the introduction of Sea Island— and 
I the other long staple American — cottons may, for the 
I most part, 1>e said to have failed, yet the cultivation and 
improvement of the New Orleans cotton in India (which, 
though not the jincui, is certainly* the most valuable 
1 cotton in the w<frld), have lieen attended with very consi- 
derable success. The experimental cottons grown from 
New Orleans seed at the Government farms, from 1830 
clown to the present time, prove, most satisfactorily, that 
any quantity of good, sound, useful cotton may be im- 
ported from India ; and that it only needs time and per- 
se verance to give it a high place in the estimation of our 
manufacturers. Among the best specimens may be no- 
i ticed the samp 1 »s taken from the produce of the Govern- 
I moot farms at Coimbatore, imported by the “ Beresford” 
and “ Colonist/ 1 and |he samples of Sea Island and New 
Orleans cotton from the experimental farms in Mysore. 
The specimens of cotton grown under the directions of 
Dr. Wight (p. 862), %ho has done so much to improve 
ai|d extend the cultivation of cotton in India* are so 
'good, that the Jury awarded to him a Prize Medal. The 
cotton grown afCuddoor by F. D. Mkppen is so remark- 
able for the goodness of its staple, its cleanness, and tho 
careful manner in which it has been handled, that the 
Jury deemed it worthy of Honouikbte Mention. 

A very promising sample gf cotton, grown from Per- 
nambuco seed, on Mr. Hentiu’s estate at Sarawak, in 
Borneo, is exhibited. The staple is pretty kmg, though 
a little course and uneven; still, it Is very dean* haw 2 
good colour, and there is no doubt it would find a faddy 
market at a tyir price. The Jury awarded a Prise Medal* 
for Als cotton. * « 

, Among the good tampfa* of wsIKebltivated fittWw 
cottons, those of Mr. G. T. Fiscsjaa (D.fiffty of Mem, 
may be mentioned. The Jury d teemed these «tapk 
worths, of (Honourable Mention. 

Agfed maple of PentMa1»«) oottofl U exhibited from 
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TttuMsrun; (Be itsaie it a little ojwqual : Uiaj Aa excellent gwctoaen -of Mowd tfiort made cotton 

, » good, useful nolfe^ert J hM b^thy’OCi&ur. 1 from the Klein Fwderoyen Plantation, river Demerara, is 

’ Th« jetton ;fetn» -New Orleans seed, cultivated at Bri- exhibited by A. JD. Vi» d&rGon Nbtcher (73, p. 981) : 
gaum, is somewhat degenerated; it is, however, very .this was deemed worthy of a Prize Medal, 
well cleaned,' an: good condition, and is a good, usefbl A goodsaraple of New Orteaa* cotton gremrn at Black- 
cotton, ' ' Some of the ^samples or American cotton from How, Jamaica, by W, FsnuosoJt (163, pT 987), was deemed 
• Dharwar Vro lihewise worthy of commendation. worthy of Honourable fffentiof . 

Besides these, other good samples oi" cotton are contri- A remarkably fine specimen of Sea Island cotton is 
buftfd by private individual ; specufi notice must he shown in the Trinidad collection. The seeds were im- 
taken or the Burmese cotton coitaSbiatid by Dr. Morton, ported from tymaiog ; the* produce is excellent, has a 
of Moulmein (p. 888) ; thl samples of cotton from Bag- beautiful silky lustre, and is Strong; it was considered 
cheen, near the Cbumbul Biver, exhibited by his Highness worthy of Honourable Mention. 

the Maharajah Jyajj»: Bag Scindi a, of Gwalior (p.882); Softie long, and strong, hut rather coarse cotton is 

the cotton contributed by his Highness the Rajah of shown by the Agricultural Society &f St. Helena (2, 
K^tah, from the Rajpootana States (p. 882) ; and the , p. 955); it is in a tolerably cleaxf condition, 
cotton from Cutch, contributed by his Highness the Rao j Samples ofccotton from Maitland, a in New South Wales, 
of Cttrcw (p. 882). ! are contributed by Messrs. Dudgeon ^1, p. 989). 

Mention may here be made of the very beautiful fibre j The collection of long staph? cottons fg>m the United 
of the “ siniool,” or silk-cotton tree, Bomhax heptap/ujl - j States is, as has already been mentioned, remarkably fine. 
hnu t which, owing to the shortness and want of st^ugth j The samples Have nothing to be desired, either as to 
of the fibre, combined with its peculiar elasticity, is J staple, handling, or packing. After a minute and careful 
incapable of being dpun like ordinary cotton, It is ocea- j examination of all the bales, the Jury toing desirous of 
sionally, in India, more especially in Assam, spun into a expressing their high appreciation of the degree of per- 
very loose and large thread, which is then woven into fection to which the cultivation of this important staple 
cloth with a warp of some other fibre, and forms a soft, haa been brought in the United States, decided on recom- 
wunn, and very lighwabric. The silk-cotton, being a i mending the award of the Council Medal to the Govern-* 
very tender fibre, cannobfiie used with advantage as a \ ment of the United States (p. 1431), in testimony of the 
stuffing material alone ; but it is highly probable tha£ it ! great and successful efforts made by the cotton planters 
might be very advantageously used m combination with j of that country (see p. 09) ; whilst at the same time they 
other substances, not merely for purposes of upholstery, [ determined to award a Prize Medal to each of the eleven 
hut even in the manufacture of mixed fabrics, and for j following exhibitors, without attempting to daaw any 
various other uses in the arts. It was suggested by Dr. j disflluctions : — • 

Pqrcival, in 1787, and by Beqkmann, in 1793, that this i S. # Boni>, of Memphis (37, pp. 1434, 1435). 

fibre might be advantageously employed as a substitute W. Hampton, of Charleston, S. Carolina (172 b, p. 

fbr (leavers’ far, in hat-makiug ; and Le Breton states 1448). 

.that its importation into some countries was forbidden, G. L. Holmes, of Memphis, Tenessee (316, p. 1454). 
for fear that it should be used to adulterate l»ea\ ers’ hair. M Louis Prolific.” * 

Practical obstacles were, however, found to interfere with J. V. Jones, of Charleston, S. Carolina (1^, pa 1448). 
this application, and it appear%that. they have onh re- J. R. Jones, of Charleston, S. Carolina (172 a, p. 1448). 
cently been overcome. * • * « I). Lak* of Memphis, Tenessee (330, p. 1456). 

Specimens of native, Bourbon,* and Sea Island cotton, W. W.*M‘Cleod, of Charleston, S. Carolina (172 e, p. 
grown at Batticaloa and Jaffna, in Ceylon, are exhibited. 1448). • • 

An interesting series of sumples of cotton from Malta are J. B. BJerri weather, of Montgomery, Alabama (164, p. 

exhibited by G. Pulis (p. 944), of Montebello, including I 1447). • 

Nankeen cotton, Sea Island cotton, and mastoidon cotton : ! J. Nailor, of Vicsburg, Missouri (178, p. 1449). 
the latter is a fine cotton; it lias a very fi|ir staple, both j J. Pope, of Memphis (32, p. 1434). “ Dimes Prolific.” 
strong and silky. j W 0 Skabrook, of Charleston, S. Carolina' (172 f, & 

Very promising,. specimens of cotton from Pgrt Natal ! 32«m, p. 1454). # • 

are exhibited by T. Bazley (30 b, p. 950), find C. Manuel, An instructive collection of small samples of cotton is , 

of Cape Town (11, p. 950). In both cases the staple is contributed by Truesdale, Jacobs and Co., of New York 
good, and it is evidently a fine and valuable cotton, but (4lf4, p. 14G5) ; this, undalso the collection of Eli Rayner, 
badly handled. To each of these exhibitors the Jury* of Tenessee, were deemed worthy of Honourable Mention, 
awarded a Price Medal. A fine sample of long staple Peruvian cotton, of a good 

Samples Of. cotton from the West Coast, of Africa arc and useful character, is exhibited, 
show?! by Warwick Weston (1, p. 925). The staple, Specimens of uncle&ned Chinese cotton, “ Meenhwa,” 
though short, is fine, and if well handled this would pro- and the saibc cleaned, “ Hwae,” ate contributed by H.M. 
bably be a usefal cotton: it was deemed worthy of llo- Con*;l at Suanghae (1, p. 1418); the cotton has a good 
noiirahle Mention. * colour, and a tine silky lustre, but it is so short that it 

A specimen of wild cotton, collected from tlie banks could only be used fjpr wadding, or to mix with other 
of the Niger, is contributed by Cflpt. H. D. Trotter cottons ; it is very well cleaned. 

.(5, p. 953). • Several good samples oftsotton are show* in the Egyp- 

Three samples from Barbadoes, exhibited by A. Keade tian collection* of these the Mako cotton, first quality, 
(972), goipisting of Persian or greenseed* common Dome- exhibit^ by Abbas Pasha (106, p. 1409); the Sea Island 
rara, and v!he or Pernambuco cotton, are interesting* cotton, gyown by«T. W. Larkins (134, p. 1409), were 
the latter very superior: they were deeded worthy df deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Honourable Mention. Some interesting and promising samples of cotton are 

A series of excellent cottons is contributed by different contributed* from Algeria, demonstrating in a remarkable 
exhibitors from British* Guiana. Amongst these may be manner th^ progress being made in that colony; among 
mentioned fine, strong, and good-coloured Sea Island these, in particular may be specified the capital Louisiana 
cotton $rom Batavia Plantafiou, on the river Mciiaica, cotton ftonff M. Ci\ffart, of Birmandreis (17, p. 1260); 
Detntxmra Blair (71 & 72, p. 981); for these the the Jumel cotton froV Dupre de Sr. MAunof Q rbal, Oran 
JtOTWrdied a met Medal. • (23, p. 1261); the clpn, lon^rand useful Jltmel cotton 

Islaud and other cotton is also shown of 1850, from Morin cf El Bear (39, p. 1281); and Urn 
by JT. If. Brat ( 74, 7fi, p. 9$1 > froifi Woodlands Plantation , strong, fine, and wcll-dhaned cotton from C. P^Uffliwt of 
on the river Mahaiea; the staple strong antf very good: Kaddouf (42, *p. 12(^1 ):lfor each of the^e four, me Jgry 
ftrXhjeBe iln» .Bo noritab le Mention w«e awarded. awarded a Prize Medal.\ 

^n9) very,gdcioi i«xftp48%of Now Orleans and Peruam- • The colleltiv npf potthns contributed by»^HARPY, 

•• 1 hueot^tpfl, (74 ▲ & b, msipager of the Hamt ualNurgery ■ ; Algi#^(28??y. 

f . 981), From Anna Regina ; Pla^tiim/ Bisemubo : for 1261), is alsm rerfarkably fffl|d ; indmHng Georgia. Louis- * 
thqse samples Honoihaw Mehticm was awarded; ** iapa, Jumel, New York, Macedonia and Nfukeeii cotton 
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COTTON FROM TURKEY— FLAX AND HEMP, 


[Claps IV, 


of 184% fend 1880; for tips the Jury awarded a Prise 


Mr samples of cotton are contributed by F. 

Gbxjca of Philippeville, Constantine ( 26 ) ; Halochk of 
Drariah (»?, p. J261); and M. Bbneh (Vi, p. 1259); these 
were deemed worthy of honourable Mention. 

Good cotton cultivated near Lisbon is contributed by 
A. 6 a NoaaisutA (598, p. 1313); this web deemed worthy 
of Honourable Mention. (539) and (540) are good Bra- 
silian cottons from Algarve • they have ojong and strong 
fibrt, but are a little coarse and wild. 

Id the ltuwia% collection there are two samples of 
cotton: Bourbon cotton, exhibited by Prince Niro 
Djj ixi iv adze, rami ljperitia (95, p. 1309); and native 
cotton from the district of Bharoor, government of Envan, 
cultivated by Aupoitiuba-Maram Ogli (94, p.l 309). These 
were both considered worthy of Honourable Mention. 

A fine sample of cotton is shown by M. IIurtell (p. 
1428 from the Society Islands, which was deemed worthy 
of Honourable Mention. f 

Raw cotton, the produce of che province of Seville, 
laised from Seaflsland seed on irrigated lands, is exhibited 
by J. B. Villahh of Seville (132, p. 1339)- it has a fine, 
long, and strong staple, of a ven useful character, and 
was therefore deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 

A valuable and interesting scries of samples of cotton 
is shown in the Turkish Collection of raw produce from 
various parts of that empiie. The general character of 
these cottons is shortness of staple, and that peculiar 
wild and wiry fibie which is very wasteful iu the mill, 
and wffich, therefore, meets with but little appiotation, 
generally, from our muuufaoturcrs. These- cottons 1mm j 
very re&diJy, lo»e but little ash, and, from the peculiar I 
character of their fibre, are remarkably fit Tor the menu- 1 
fheture of candle-wicks; they are also employed achan- 
tageously in the*proparAtiou of wadding. The sample of 
44 Lana cardie'* from Koniali (2082) is co^fsc, short, and 



gpecimcns are contributed are as follows: 


1. Adana. 

2. Aidin. 

3. Balndir. 

4. Baluk-Ilissor. 

5. Bigha. 

6. Casspba. 


7. Damascus 
8 Dardanelles 
9. Drama. 

10. Dcnlzlou 

11. Komah. 

12. Magnesia. 

v 

Flax and Hump. 


13. Salonika. 

1 hmjrua. 
l r >. Soubougla. 
16. Thoisir, 
Saida. 


The quantity of fiax imported into Great Britain dias, 
for a considerable number of years, been giaduolly in-, 
creasing. Twenty years ago tbe annual importation was 
about 48,000 tons; ten years siuce it had increased to 
about 65,000 tou§ ; and at {lie present time it is about 
80,000 tons. The prqportiou per cent, of this quantity, 
imported from different count ne*., may be judged of by 
the following table, calculated on the average imports of 
the yean 1840, 1844, and 1849;— • 


• 

• 

It) to 

1*1^ 

4849 

Russia - - - ' 

69 

7 

»4 * 

Prussia - - - 

11 

*' 1 

10. 

Holland - - 

9 

6-5 

Belgium - - 

6-5 

7 

4" 

r Frouce - r - 
Other countries - 
• 

3*5 

3-5 


1 

y* 

Jl 

4*5 

c 


^ During the last few yean, great 
extend aadimnrovo the umniRael 
ip various plrtl i>t the worn. Th 
ted iu tip pncedwf^lo, fer l 
f importation of fiax' fbm Egypt J 
tbit, in addition to « Jh abovtfm 
ananalto imported the mam 
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improvement in the qu&Iit/ of the flaf itself lias also 
been produced; a change in grqat measure to be traced 
to the persevering and most praiseworthy efforts of the 
Royal Society fer the Promotion and Improvement of 
Flax in Ireland. The value of flax depends, in part, on 
the climate and soil in which it is cultivated; and in 
pert, also, on the mode in which the fibre is pfepored, on 
the care and skill with which the process is conducted, 
and on the constant and vigilant attention which is paid 
to it through the various stages of the operation. Ac- 
cording to fts quality, its valfle varies from about 4i)2. to 
1802. per ton. ' 

Another circumstance which has given a considerable 
impetus to the cultivation of flax, and ia likely to pro- 
duce, ere long, even yet more marked effects, ia the 
introduction of the late R. & Schenek'a new process of 
steeping. 

Formerly the separation of the fibre from the woody 
matter of the stem was effected by the process of “ ret- 
ting/* of which there were three modifications— dew- ^ 
retting, pond-retting, and river-retting. The stem qH 
the plant consists, essentially, of tfro parts ; - a wooden 
centie or core, the shove or boon,— rad the external fibrous 
portion, which, when separated from the former, con- 
stitutes the flax. These two are ( crmented together by a 
glutinous matter, not soluble ijp water alone, and which 
must-be got rid of by some r xoeans before the pure fibre 
can be separated from the woody shove. 4 The old mode 
consisted, merely, in exposing the flux steins to air rad 
moisture under circumstances favourable to fermentation 
or incipient putrefaction, so that the glutinous matter 
being dost to) cd, the fibre could then be easily separated 
from the shove. Whether this species of fermentation ia 
c fleeted by exposing the flax for some weeks to the 
action of the dew and rain, spread over meadows— 
whether it is effected by steeping it in ponds or pits of 
stagnant water -or, lastly, by sinking it in large wooden 
fronuv in the current or a deep and slow-flowuig in or; 
there are serious pipc&ic&kdifl^ulties, Which have long 
directed the attention of ingenious men to the possibility 
of disco veiing a new and less objectionable mode of pre- 
paring flax. During the slow retting of the flax a late 
quantity fef certain putrid vapours is given off: the 
water, and the very air itself, are poisoned; and thh, 
alone, is no trifling objection to the process. So serious 
uu objection, indeed, have these putrid exhalations been 
found to the use of water-retting, that in some districts 
of Belgium, in Hawqplt and Namur ^specially, it is for- 
bidden by law*, as lieing dangerous to “ public safety and 
the health of the inhabitants/^ In Flanders, however, 
no such laws are in force, rad it is there commonly be- 
lieved that dew-retted flax is, of necessity, mcagte and 
dry. Many different modifications and peculiar inodes 
or retting are followed in the various flax districts of 
Belgium, Holland, and France ; and in different localities 
dissimilar modes of retting have long been in use, often 
involving vcmr considerable vai xatlons ju principle. Thus, 
at Courtrai, the flax crop is dried in the field and stored 
for some months iq dmras, before it undergoes the pro- 
cess of rotting iu the river Lyg. In the district of Woes, 
►it is rotted immediately after being gathered, the green 
stems being at puc6 thrown into pits of stagnant water, 
jAs, however, the whole operation, in every kind of water- 
retting, depends on the amount of fermentation pro- 
duced (whiefaumust be enough to insure the decomposi- 
tion of the glutinous matter, but not enough to cause 
*ny injury to the fibre), the process is necessarily slow, 
tedious, and very uncertain, esptt&tty towards the close 
of riv» operation, because then, the flax must lie most 
earofiiHy watched, in order to put a atop to the fermen- 
tation as soon as the desired effect is produced, A slight 
enrage of temperature, or a few hours* exposure, when 
the fermentation is complete, may produce the moat 
disastrous effects, thelbro being in feet ruined. Dew- 
retting is or course even slower iluaa, water-getting ; de- 
pending, as it necessarily does, 4n tbe nature of- the 
season, and being greatly retarded ty tag^ntintied dry 
weather. In the very dry autumn of 1810, it was found 
impossible .to prepare flax by tiffs feffyhod. and vecoraifl 
wnd&bliged to be had to other eastedMfroi^. 
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During, the* last half-olntury various attempts have 
been made to effect the separation of the fibrous from the 
•woody portion of Ao ;fia*;«trinJby ( ehetnicai and uie- 
uhanieal means. |n several oases the results at first 
appealed to he veiyptomising* but in every instance it 
was soon found; that there w immperatde ^metical ob- 
, lections, ‘which more than counterbalanced the advan- 
tages. Among chemical agents,, .solutions of sulphuric 
acid, causticapotaBh, caustic soda, quicklime, and soft 
soap, were all, in tuim, tried add discarded ; and among 
mechanical processes theringenious contrivances of Mr. 
James Lee and Messrs. Hill and Bundy shared the same 
fate. Mr* Ice,. having found amean* of separating the 
fibre of fiat without water-retting* and the. discovery 
, being considered one of very great importapcc, obtained 
.a patent for his mechanical process m 1812, with the 
singular protection of a special Act of Parliament, by 
virtue of which he was exempted from specifying the 
particulars of his process during the first seven years of 
the duration of his patent. In 1 81 7, and therefore before 
the publication of his specification, Messrs. Hill and Bundy 
took out their patent for machinery for breaking and 
preparing raw flax and hemp. The rival claims of these 
two inventors were investigated in 1817 by a committee 
of the House of Commons ; but whatever may have been 
the comparative meriftff the two processes, in the course 
of a very few years both were relinquished and forgotten. 
Since that time various other ingenious mechanical ar- 
rangements have been devised, but hitherto tpey have 
had very little success. 

ScheUtk's process, for which he obtained a patent in 
1848, is undoubtedly a very important improvement; it 
consists merely in steeping thejlax stems in warm water, 
heated artificially to the temperature best suited to fer- 
mentation. By this simple means, the operation is ren- 
dered rapid and certain, all uncertainty from fluctuations 
•in the temperature and weather is avoided, and the whole 
process is entirely under the command of the manufac- 
turer, The temperature heft suited for this purpose is 
about 80°, or from 80° to nearly UD° ; above this point 
the process proceeds too rapidly, and the fibre is almost 
sure to be more or less injured. The time required is 
from about 70 to 80 hours. • • 

From the facts and evidence brought forward by 
faiiou$*independent exhibitors, it appears satisfactorily 
proved that the warm-water steeping increases the per- 
cents^ of fibre obtained from the flax stem over that 
obtained by the old modes of retting by nearly ope-fifth; 
and that, whilst the fiueness and spinning •qualities of the 
fibre are increased, the strength is in no way weakened 
or diminished, unless the pfpeess be permitted to proceed 
too far, an effect which need never huppen, from the 
complete control over it which, the manufacturer has 
throughout. Although there is no doubt as to the prac- 
tical value of the use of warm water iu flax-retting, yet 
the introduction of Sohenck’s process is fiir from removing 
all the difficulties of the flax manufacture; much still 
remains to be effected, and it is by, no mcnril improbable 
that, ere long, a yet more perfect process may lie devised. 

It is interesting to observe that tin? use of warm water 
in the preparation of vegetable fibre is not altogether 
new, it having been long employed J>y the Malays, and 
by the natives of Kungpoor, in Bengal. The process 
&dopte<Wat*Beti6ooien is stated by Dr. Campbell to corn* 
sist in steeping the Items of the hemp in wann water JO* 
m which it is allowed to remain for two days and nights. I 

The old German process called “ Molkenrfot,” some- 
times used in ptepumy£,the fiber sorts of flak, is also, to* 
some extent, an application of the same principle. In 
tius mode of retting, the flax eras steeped for . four o* five 
day# in a warm mixture of milk and water, and thus the 
desired fifimentdtion in the flax stems whs 

produefld. :^ opemlon =uv*t> distinguished, from, 
the more notes one, in whiohgtour nUk *u used in 
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salt of sorrel was used for the same purpose; and in 177$, 
Beuss state®, that sulphuric ‘and muriatic acids might be 
used for the same purpose; hut that being too costly,, 
they had not as yet come into general use. Of course, 
all processes in Which boiling or even hot Water is used 
are quite different in their mtjl^of action from those in 
which only warm wfiter is employed. When boiling 
water is • used, it is with a view of dissolving and re- 
moving the useless matters which encruqf the fibrous 
part of the plagt ; whilst, on the other hand, warm water 
is used to soften them, and to aid in their putrefaction or 
decomposition, through the agency ofi fomentation. In 
1787, much interest was excited in Ireland by the publica- 
tion of a plan for improving the rettingjpf flax by the ac- * 
tion of hot water ; in this scheme, it was proposed to scald 
the flax-stems in boiling water tq soften them, and to 
remove a portion of the extraneous vegetable matters 
which they contain ; and it waAoncciveo^that afte/this 
treatment the subsequent retting of the flax would be 
more rapid, certain, and manageable ; so that time would 
be saved, the noisome ptocess of pond-retting be obviated, 
and the result be to yield a stronger dtfd whiter fibre. 
The minute and careful experiments of Hermbstaedt, on 
the chemical principles involved yi the retting of flax 
(mode about the beginning of the present century), threw 
much light on the whole subject, and to some extent in- # 
dicated the influence of temperature on the success of 
the operation. 

The entire collection shown by the “ Royal Society for 
Improving and Promoting the Growth of Flax in Ireland" 
(108, p. 208*; is so highly valuable, and so deafly illus- 
trates the great advances which have already been made 
in tly;se matters, and the important service which this 
society has already rendered a to the country, that the 
Jury determined to mark their high appreciation of the 
Society’s labours by the recommending* the Council Me- 
dal. (See p. 09.) Among the fiidividual.tpecimens of 
particular merit mayjbe mentioned the flax exhibited by 
W Hite, of Antrim, Preston, of Belfast, and Adams, of 
Bally deritt? near Coleraine (49, p. 198*) : to each of these 
three the fiury awarded a Prize Medal. 

A very useful and complete scries of the principal 
commercial varieties of flax, hemp, and similar fibrous 
materials, commonly met with in the English market, is 
contributed by Messrs. Hutchinson (40, p. 197*). The 
samples, which are all good, fire as follows 
Flax. 


French flax 
Flemish do. 
Dutch do. " 
•Friesland do. 
Archangel do. 


Riga flax. 
English do. 
Egyptian do, 
New Zealand do. 
Jute. 


• JTcmp . 

Petersburg best hemp. 
Petersburg half-clean hemp. 
Riga Klin do. 
lyga Pass do. 

4 American do. 


India brown do. 
India scum do. 
Manilla, do.* 
Iflnan do. 


For this collection the Jury- awarded a Prize Medal. 

A numerous series of specimens are contributed by P. 
Clausskn (105, p. 202*, 203*), in illustration of his patent 
process of making flax cotton. This process (patented 
August f»5d) consists essentially in boning the cut and 
crushed stems of tbfe flax, hemp, or other plant, in a dilute 
selurion of caustic soda, containing about one two-thou- 
sandth part of alkali. The fibrous matter is {hen re- 
moved, nc^plumged into a bath of "dilute sulphuric acid, 
obtaining <gie fitfehundredth part, of acid, in which irts 
toiled for about mV hour. U is next transferred into a 
solution eontainin gVtout ten per cent, of carbonate of 
soda ;^uul lastly, wheh it Has jpmained in tto latter for 
an hour, it is pluhgeduito a weak solution or sulphuric 
acid, CQnsistingfof one fort of acid to two hundred or five 
hundred parts of water! in this it is left fot About hfijf 
taffo hour/ ami* the precis is completed.* The effisetfof 
] these several jft'oeesses is 1 to divide and split up ” the fibre 
toamost rtalarki$le*malper, so as aompleftaWto a 1® 
its character. Fla* thus seated is eomnimi into* sub- 
stance very* nearly M&g cotton. -l#k probable 
that flux cotton can be advadtageously used « • twfaaint* 
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fiscturetof mixed* ftbrics, v us it appears capable of being 
spill with wool, silk, a m other fibres. It may, there- 
fora,' perhaps hereafter lead to several new and important 
practical applications. For this ingenious process the Jury 
awarded a Prise JMedal. * 

The idea of modifyfhrf the fibre of flax and hemp, so 
as to convert it into a kind of cofton is by no means new. 
lP 'l£47, IdUjikreuzes and Palmquist described a mode 
of converting flax into 44 cotton " by boiling it for some 
time in a solution of caustic potysn, agd subsequently 
washing it with soap. In 1775, considerable quantities 
of rafbse flax and hemp were converted into “ flax-cot- 
ton" by Lady JttOira, with the aid of T. B. Bailey, of 
Hope, near Miu^heste(. •The full details of the process 
employed do not appear to have been published; hut 
from Lady Moira’s, letters in the 44 Transactions of# the 
Society of Arts fin* 1775," it appears that the fibre was 
boiled in antalkaline lye, or a solution of kelp con- 
taining carbonate of soda, and subsequently scoured. 

The result of this was, that 44 the fibres seem to be 
set at liberty from each other; * after which it may be 
44 carded on ddtton cards." It appeal's that at this time 
44 flax cotton " was made and sold at threejHjnce a pound ; 
and Lady Moira states thut she believes that it takes 
colours better than flax. It is curious to observe the 
fate of Lady Moira’s scheme : she says, 44 1 have no 
reason- to be vain of the samples 1 liave sent you, they 
merely, show that the material of flax cotton, in able 
hands will bear manufacturing, though it is my ill for- 
tune to have it discredited by the artisans who work for 
me. 1 had in Dublin, with great difficulty, a gown 
wove for myself, and threm waistcoats; but had not the 
person who employed a weaver for me particularly 
wished to oblige me, 1 ’could not have ^ot it accom- 
plished; and the getting spun of an ounce of this cotton . „ 

In Dublin I found impracticable ; and the absurd alarm hibited and contrasted, both in the raw and partly maim- 


introduction offiax-cottim Beckfiiftn**, who speaks 
of its manufacture near . Brunswick, that the 

work-people determined Wot to use the new materia}, 
though, at the tame time he observes, that excsBeut fus- 
tians were ; made which could not be distinguished from 
those mantifectored with ordinary cbtton. Theexireme si- 
milarity of flax-cotton to ordinary cotton is alscf remarked; 
by Des Charmes ft 790), who states, that If the staple is cut 
before it is carded, it is not possible to*di»tingftish it 
from cotton, either in its raw $fote or when manufac- 
tured. The matter was subsequently investigated by 
Berthollet, by Gay Lussac, and by Giobert* who nan- 
ployed alternately steepings in Wot solutions of soap, 
alkali, and sulphuric or muriatic acid. Berthollet ob- 
serves that equally fine cotton is obtained from the com- 
monest refuse tow, as from the best flax. 

A good sample of well-prepared flax is exhibited by 
Messrs. Cator and Nelson (40, p. 198*). It is shown not 
on account of superiority of fibre, but as a specimen of 
manipulation and treatment; it is very creditable, and 
was deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. '' 

Some good samples of flax are exhibited by G. Mason 
(34, p. 199*) ; they are, 1st, flax grown, steeped, and 
scutched at Yately, North Hants; flax grown in South 
Hants ; flax grown at Cobham. in Surrey ; and flax 
grown at Faniborougli. Tbereare likewise samples of 
flax scutched at Winchester •‘County Gaol, and several 
specimens of tow ; and the whole is uhrstrated by a series 
of models 4f the tools and implements rosed in the pre- 
paration and Vorking of flax. This series was deemed 
worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Some excellent, specimens of yellow flax, grown at 
Trimminghain, in Norfolk, by Mr. Warnes,* and some 
blue flax grown tn Yorkshire, as well as some of the 
best Court rai and I<okeren flax from Belgium, are cx- 


that it might injure the trade of foreign cotton had 
gained gtwund, and the spinners, dor who* reason I can- 
' not comprehend, declared themselves such hitter enqjnies 
to my. scheme, that they would not spin fof me. Such 
# is my fate, that what between party in the* metropolis 
and indolence in this place £BalIynahtucb), I am not 
capable of doing my scheme justice. That it should ever i 
injure the trade of foreign cotton is mqx>s|ible. Though ; 
1 long accustomed to behold shoes and stockings looked 1 
upon in this part of the world by the generality us quite j 
unnecessary, yet 1 cannot think but some apparel is re- I 

-i* „ i j *1... > 


factored states, by Messrs. Hives and Atkinson, of l<eeds 
(45, p. 1 98*). ThcJ are very creditable, and fully en- 
titled to Honourable Mention. (See p. lot.) 

Excellent CourtruS flax is aUb exhibited, for best qua- 
lity and iinisb, by Messrs. Marsh am.,* of Leeds (55, 
p. 199*); these ulso are well entitled to Honourable 
Mentibn.s (See p. 101).', 

An interesting series* of samples of flax, prepared by 
luechunical means aLene, is exhibited by M. J. J. Donlan 
(43, p. 197*, 198*). , 

A numlwr of good samples of raw and partially-dressed 


quisite ;*and as the price of wol is so high, and the i flax urg also shown in connexion with thread and other 
poverty of the people so great, I did wish to introduce ! manufactured* articles: amongst them it will be enough 
amongst them that invention which* I saw might be * 

greatly improved, and turn the refuse of flax into 'com- 
fortable clothing, and by a process so easy that every* 
industrious wile and child might prepare it." . Lady 
Moira states, that the flax-cotton gowns which she had 
hod made, and -which were worn by the members of her 
own family, were exceedingly durable ; and file specimens 
of these fi&rics, as wll as of the flax-cotton prepved by 
her, which are still pmerved in the Museum of the Soqjety 
of Agl, &c. f are highly remark alje for their beauty, 
v Subsequently to this, several attempts were made in 
Qermany to Convert fla^ iufbafibre resembling cotton,*) 
which could be used, eithqr alone or together with cot- 
ton, in the manufacture of cotton goon*. Hi 1 f 77, Baron 
Meidinger proposed to convert flax into a soij of cottop, t 
by the action of alkaline solutions, 8c f, Jin 1780, a fcc-q 
tory was established at Berchtoldsdo r*, Ifear Vienna, for 
the prffctical working of this process jAndssimilar plans 
. .were subsequrtitly brought forward lwfKreptzer in 1801, 

Stedler and Haupfher in Isil, by §Mou in 1816, and by 
several others. At the fhctoiy p . Berclftoldsdorf not 
only was flax <M>nvarte<Hnt<* cqti 
, cotton -tiki fibre was prepared " 

• and the same is said to have 

VPmsbul&in &8&eb y Q&\ 


. W*. Whether tfrqse;rari< 
effects of jealousy rm opp 
AWt^Lady Moira i$fft in 
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but likewise | useful 
t#w and refuse flax ; 
i dofle by Haag, near 
1803, and Segalla in 
Q|aos Ailed *from tfef 
i, like that which pre- 
jnflp her I 4 flax-cotton^' 
r tnat any of them, were 
ble that in most cases the 
themoelyd against the 


to mention the specimens of Devon and Dorset flax, both 
watered and heckled, which are contrasted with good 
Polish and Russian flax in the Bridport series (Class 
XIV., 73 to 514); the golden flax grown at Chiswick, 
by J. P. Bull ; the flax from Islay, grown by W. Simp- 
son (pp. 510-513); the flax shown by Sadler, Fenton, 
and Co. (Class XIV., (8, pp. 510-513), and Jameson and 
Co., of Hull (Class XIV. 60); all of which, as well as the 
samples of flax from West Chinuock, in Somerset, shown 
by R. Hat ward (Clqjra XIV., 44, p. 512), ami those from 
Crcwkernc, shown* by P. Loveless and by J. Brooks of 
Dinnington, are excellent. 

Some good samples of hemp, accompanied by cloth 
manufactured ^rom it in the Himalayas, are shown in 
f the valuable collection of East Indian fibres. * (> 

Samples o£ Canadian flax are exhibited by M. IUsttkn, 
of St. Rise (70, p. 903), and .of hemp, by F. Giuck, of 
i Montreal (71, p. 963). In both cases the quality of the 
* fibre is good, hut its preparations faulty and objection- 
able ; with a little more care the value of each would be 
considerably increased: the y were both deemed worthy 
of Honourable Mention. 

• A good specimen of flax from Van Diemen’s Land is 
exhibited by J. Dixon, of Skelton Castle, Iris (1 9* m 99), 
aqd by F.Lipscoh# (174, p.995); these weri both 
drameu wv>nhy of Honourable Mention. . . , 

A few small samples of flax and h<finp from the United 
States are contributed by J k H/ Dm, of Vernon; New 
Y ork (139, p. 1441> They are <gF fStir' average quality, but 

e« * # Awarded a Prise lledal by Jury of Gkna xiv. 
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^however, deemed worthy 


. Fine swfipleaof strong and i^I-prea^red flax are shown 
* from the Flax Smnnino' Jdtu* of Schuaberg, in Moravia 
(aSi^ p, .1012), by Jacob Biknraum (95, p. 1612), and 
num the Pastxmt Flax-rewtinu Ebtabli«hmrnt at Ul- 
.lersdorf^alsoiii Moravia (96, p. 1012), the latter including 
raw flax-rthe same water-retted— ait$ heckled flax. A 
PrizeMedahwas awarded to each of these three series. 

■, The samples of Belgian flax W, as might be expected, 
excellent, and well sustain the high and acknowledged 
reputation ( which it has long enjoyed. Several of the 
specimens shown are remarkably strong, fine, and mel- 
lom ^particular, the Jury would specify the flax 


. showw byl>AVii> aud De Box, of Antwerp^, p. 1154) ; 
Desmbdt aud Co., of East Flanders (104, p. 1154); 
J w B. Van Booakrt, of Grimbergen, in East Flanders ( 107, 
». 1154), who also shows some excellent £emp. P. J. 
Verbeeck, of Grimbergen (lid, p. 1154), and J. B. Van 
W iKL8,alsoof Grimbergen, in East Flanders (114, pal 1 54), 
who contributes poucl-retted flax of 1850. To each of 
these five the Jury Awarded a Prise Medal. 

Fine samples of flax are also exhibited by Dkgkaevk- 
Delfokt ebie, of Ghelueve, West Flanders (90, p. 1 154) ; 
F. Lkclercq, of Longchamp, Namur (88, p. 1154); F. 
V krtrttv sse, of Dewbyck, near Courtrai ; and J. C. Van 
Ackers,* of Wevelglteni»4n West Flanders (215, |>. 1 1 54- 
1158); these were deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Several good specimens of flax in its vaisoni^ stages of 
preparation are likewise contributed by Boelb and Co., of 
Lokeren (83, p. 1 154) ; De M. La^ioLeti e, of Bruges i, 90, 
p. 1154); S. P. Van Hoky, of Hamme, in East Flanders 
(106, p. 1 455) ; B. Haese, of W^*st F landers (11 5, p. 1154): 
and by the Flax Company of Ghenw (230). 

Among the samples of Belgian hemp, those of F. Ver- 
HELtft, of Grimbergen, in East Flanders ( in-*, p. 1159); 

• Pierre Jean Van Biet, of Mocrzeke, in East Flanders 
(103, p. 1154) ; and J. L. Gii.ta, 8f Appels, in East Flan- 
ders (105, p. Ml 54), were deegicd thfe best: the *ury 
awarded a Prise Medal to each of these three. 

In the Egyptian Collection. of raw produce, several 
specimens of flax and hemp are shown. The flax of 
Faouin (107, p. 1409), that from Menauf (1^8, f». 1409), 
£nd the sample of hemp (152, p. 1409), were deemed 
worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Very superior flax and hemp are contributed by some 
French exhibitors, especially from the Northern Depart- 
ments. Among the exhibitors of flax may ^specified 
L. Dcmoutier, of Bourbecque, no&r Lilia (177. p. 1182), 
who shows flax of the year 18.49, retied in the river Lys. 
F. ICouxel, of St. Brieiyc (862, p. 1174); Joubekt 
Bonnaire, and Co., of Augers (552, p. 1205), who als<f 
show excellent hemp ; and E. H. Laillieu (559, p. 1205) ; : 
to each of these lour, severally, the Jury awarded a Prize 
Medal. J 

Among the French exhibitors of hemp, those deserving 
of specinl notice are Messrs. Bkhnaud, Kicnoux, and 
Genest, of Angers (61, p. 1174). Laine 1.arocme, and 
Max-Bichard, of Angers (286, 1190); aud Leclerc 

Brothers, also of Angers (576, p. 1205) ; to each of 
:he&e three the Jury awarded Prize Medals. • 

In the Zollverein collection, the samples particularly 
deserving notice arc those shown Irf A. BOfin, of 
K listen?, Liugnitz (34, p. 1049), J specimens of flax swirg 
gletl in the Belgian method, by the Baron vx»n Lt)TTwiT 3 $ 
of Simmenau, near Ippdn (42, p. 1050); and G. Me- 
vihsen, of Dfilken, near DUsseldorf (557, p.' 1082) : to 
these three the Jury agtgrded Prize Medals. • 

The samples of flax, contributed by E. F, Elmendorf* 
of Isselhorst, near Bu&field *170, p, 1078) ; Mmto and 
Bukcklkrs, of Dfllken,^ near DUsseJdorf (552, p. 1081) ; 
A. BauiNora, of j5UeiAeck, near Bieleflefi (559, ftp. 
H**); Mid C. E. HtmirictitfBrunswick (722, p. 1090) * 
an ^,\ 0LtEai ^ IIWEJir * < J f fcrenir% near Bielefield (551, 
n. 1081) ; Were severally deemed, worthy of «Honouiable 
Mention. 1 * , v , 

A'feood WJupleof heb^fa«dilWt«dby the LiHimiETH- 
HCHOTLicmca Vwsnt.ft 8«afleriuHu*», 


Some samples of well-prepared flat are alscf exhibited 
from Saxony : those exhibited by C, Sommer, of Soruzig, 
near Mfigen (1, p. 1104), .J. Watotoe, of Lichtenburg, 
near Freiburg (VP* 1104), and W. Gaewsciimanm, of 
Zittau (3, p. M04), w ere deemed tgorthjr 'of Honour- 
able Mention, • 

Specimens of flax add hemp prepared in a peculiar man- 
ner, are shown by S. L. Swaau, of the Hague (50* p. 1145). 

. hi the Portuguese collection, there are .several specimens 
of both flux aiy! hemn. The*bemp fromC&fharia, exhibited 
by the Duke lb Palmella (530, Class 1. and 11^ p.4330), 
shown both in the state of dried gtems and partially 
dressed, was deemed worthy of Honorable Mention. 

• Several specimens of flax «u^ hemp from Home are * 
also shown. A sumple of Centese hemp, contributed by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Cento (9, p. 
1285), was deemed worthy of Ilonouigble Mention. 

Hemp is also exhibited from Bolognap by the Count 
Bianconctni (4, p. 1285), and' by Marco Minghktti 
( 10, p. 1285). « 

A large and important series of flax and hemp samples 
is shown in the Hussion collection of ttw produce, and 
several of them afte capital sjjeciniens. The flax is in 
considerable variety — from fine aiyi silky, down to coarse 
and wiry ; some of the specimens are a little unequal and 
irregular. Among the best giay be mentioned those of 
Akoamathky Brothers, from the government and dis- 
trict <»f Novgorod (99, p. 1069); E. Karnovitch, from 
the govemment of Jaroslaff (101 p. 1367); and those 
from Valk, in the district of viilsk, government id 
Esthonia (106, p. 1369); some of the laUer t in particular, 
a«*especially fine. The Jkiry awarded Prize Medals for 
the*; three. 

Some exfellent flax is al^o exhibited by Michael 
Bara hi kin, of Kholm. in the government of Pgkoif 
(96, p. 1369);. from the Farm of Gomgoristzk, in the 
government ^>f Mohilolf (121, p. 1370); Clarke, Mor- 
gan, and Co., government of Vologda (lid-, p*1370) ; 
S^Zakiiakoff, of Kliolm, in the government of Pskoit, 
^108, p. 1.170) ; and Kosma Milokroshwtchnoi, of Pudjoi 
| (110, p. f370). Ilie samples from these five exhibiting 
i were deemed Worthy of Honourable Mention. 

| Good, specimens of flax are also contributed by John 
j and ThkoimJie Ardamatsky, of Soletz, in the govern- 
ment of Pskoff, (97, p. 1369); John Ardamatsky, of 
Porkoff, in the government of Pskoff (98, p. I860); 
Me^mkoff, of Melenkolf, in the government of Vladimir, 
(111, p. 1 370). Tiieqpoke Vaniskoff, of Soletz, govemf 
* inent of I*skotf (112, i». 1370) ; and the Velikob Estate, 
in the government of JaroslatT (105, p. 1369). 

T)f the samples of Uussiau hemp, the best are those 
exhibited by Khasiienbnekoff, from the district of 
Sevsk, government of Orel (100, p. 1369); KoshaFile* 
monoff, of ltilsk, government of Jaroslaff (103, p. 1369); 
and tin* Prince Volkhonsky, from tk* district of Sevok, 
government of Orel (109, p. 137ft). For each of these 
thre% series a Prize Medal was awarded by (he Jury. 

Very good samples of flax and hemp arc exhibited in 
the Spanish Department of raw produce ; among the best 
are the flax contributed by F..A. Vaiajoma, of Cacobelos, 
I^eon (98, pp. 1334, 1335) ;*tke Province efr Huesca (^58. 
p. 1339); andd>y P. De La^ Heras, of Segovia (161, p. 
1339). •Those were severally deemed worthy of Honour- 
able Mcnl'ton/ • 

• Good si»eeimens of flax are also contributed by J. M. 
Calderon, of Grenada (152, p. 1338); J. Pin an, of 
Leon (I59|hp. J339); flax from Galateros, and *Vega de 
MonasterioL byiDia Las Heras, of ZamcWa (91, p. 1339); 
flax from Camatvffna, and Puebla de Sanabria (91, p. 
1334); an»t by Dlujis Heras, of Saragossa; flax from 

best samples MiSpanislftemp are thole exhibited 
by J. M. C aEderon ,\of Grenada (152, p. 1338); P. 9 
Martinez, of Valencia (156, p. 1338); and by Corht 
RipaldX, frihn Vo|guc|i (163, p. f 133^1 " For eodh»of 
these three smnples, the Jury awarded a raze Medal. 


* AvtaidftjlaW»;bar Jdiyof^miuiv. 
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WISOELLANEOUS FIBRES— CHINA -GBA8S,’ CALLOOEE HEMP/ &c. [Cla&TV. 


. flfr frtt ilCifof bemff are contributed likewise by the Mu- 
ixicitpi Corporation 1 of Casfellcta (153, p. 1338); D. 
t)n A-*~* of Murcia (154, p. 1338) ; J>. Ob — * of 
3*&0Q*rti (155, p. 1336). 

Sew® interesting samples of water-retted flax from 
•Angermaland, in the noHLof Sweden, are. exhibited by 
JoflKAiSt Johaxsson (21, p. 1350). *The flax is of very 
flood quality, though not well manufactured; it was 
however deenmd worthy of Honourable Mention. 

In the Turkish collection, she saiqples o( flax aud two 
of hemp are exhibited; the latter are from Djanik, aud 
Walachia; the former from Endemith, Djanik, Unia, 
Aidin, Drama, and # WaJ lochia. 


■ge 


.MfftCELLANEMfc FlBWSS. ^ 

In the various collection of raw produce, a 1 
number of other fibrous substances, used as sn 
for cotton, flax, and hemp, are^hown ; sou\e of tkMte are* 
new or but little known, and among thepi are several 
which, from their valuable properties, seem l&ety, ore 
long, to became important articles of trade, and not merely , 
to form excellent substitutes for the substances already 
employed by manufacturers, but even in some cases to 
lead to the development of new branches of industry. 

An interesting series of hemp, flax, and other flbroqs 
substances is contained in the Liverpool collection of 
imports, these include— 


1. Dutch flax - - - 

2. Egyptian ditto - - 

3. Tow - - - - 

4. Hemp 

Polish Ryne - 

6. Petersburg ■ - 

7. white crown «- 
Italian garden 

9. Bombay - - 

10. Jute 

11. fife 

12. jCoir ropo - - - 

13. ,, yarn - - - 

• 

14. China-grass - - 


- Linum usitatissimum 


Cannabis sativa - 

” ♦ ” I 


tr Hibiscus cannabinus- 
Corchorus capsularis - 
Crotolarin juncea 
- Cocos nucifera - - 


- Urtica uiveft (?) - - • - - 


15. Plcaba - - - - 

16. Manilla hemp - - 

17. Brazil Palmetto - - 

18. Brazil Jute - 

19. fipagiah moss - - 

20. VegetabTo Silk - - 


Attnlca funifdfa - - 

Musa textiliM - - 

Camanba palm - - 

Unknown — — — 

TilJaqdsia usUcoides - 
Churisa spcciosa - - 


Holland * - - - - 

Alexandria - - - - 

Holland - - - - 

Canada ----- 
Poland - - - - - 

Russia ----- 
Marienburg - - - - 

Italy - - - - - 

Bombay - - - - 

East. Indies — — — — <* 

'Bombay qnd Calcutta 

9 9 9 9 “ 

a 

Canton and Hong Kong - 

Para - - ' - - 

Manilla- - 

Para ----- 

Brazil - - - * - - 

,r - - - - - 


1849 


Tons. 

78 


129 

8,6G0 

470 

200 

Bales. 

150 

Twin. 


I860 


Tons. 
153 
270 
/ 3 


212 

12,216 

81 

1,100 

370 

Halts 

320 

Tuns. 
300 
192 


81 

Occasional. 

f 9 
if 

« 9 9 


^Samples of flax from Holland, Belgium, France, aud 
Russia are shown in the Hull collection of imports, aud 
the quantity of flax imported annually is*stat&l to be 
about 310,000 cwts. Specimens of hemp Ifre exhibited 
also from Prussia and Italy, the yearly import of which 
is about 55,000 cwts. ; and samples of East. Indian hemp, 
Manilla hemp, and jute; of the latter, about 1,100 cwU. 
are annually imported. • 

AraongsFfibrous materials, one of the fnost interesting 
is the * China-grass/ 1 of which numerous specimens Wre 
exhibited iel various departments of the Building, some i 
of the ntotrt complete and valuable series being in the | 
English Gallery. ! 

Although China-grass fibre is comparatively a new j 
material in the hands af our manufacturers, yet it lias | 
been known « to men of science for a very cons idy able f 
lime; but certain practical difficulties have hitherto pro- ! 
vented it from being usefully and profitably employ fid. 
China-grass fibre is obtained from Urtica nivea , abundant 
in China and in various parts.of tbe Indian empire, where 
it Hu long been used by flus natives, who* by the simple 
maceration of the plants, obfain from them a stxmg and 
very useful fibre. Of the various fibres examined by Dr. # 
Roxburgh, at the commencement of the present century* 
with a view to the discovery of sqm fheap aud good 
substitute for hemp, one of the most \ rCniisigg was the 
4i Qaliooee ” hemp, “Kaukhura,” or th«^p Rainy,” of the 
-Islands aud Malay peninsula. This ip fourfd to be the 
produce of an Urtica, to which hafigave tkejuame of 
U' tonatimma. The plant was * 

Beneoolen te Calcutta, wM8re it 
weal* in the Botanic Garden, ( 

;uKn9| been imported, mto Engl 
w tested bjr 


„ laced in 1 803, from 
f cultivated for several 
i tmdetw the charge of 
itity of Callooed hemp 
i hi 1814, its practical 
u{ authorities ; and as 


•the wpqrtrwere faVourjWe jwjo i^strength and* 

meat hUpufac 


Sa,quafif&, the flpietf fifc the’ Bm^rurage- 
ctdres awa 


. .. i awarded a silver mfidal 

-;to'^ppain Jyscp^Cftton,$f fie East India Cbmpany, for 


its introduction. The chief obstacle which interfered,* 
however, wytli its use, was the difficulty which was found 
to exist in the preparation of the fibre from the stems of 
the plants; none of the processes usually adopted with 
flax or hemp were found to be at- all suitable to them ; 
and the rude, wasteful, and imperfect means employed by 
the natives in preparing the fibre for the manufacture of 
twine, thread, and fishing-nets, by the mere process of 
scraping, were wholly inapplicable on a large scale, aud 
gave, besides, only a very inferior result. When ms- 
-corated or retted in water, it was found that the fibre 
itself was more easily destroyed than the glutinous mat- 
ter of the stem. It was hoped that the introduction of 
the machines of Mr. Lee, ana of Messrs. Hill and Bundy, 
already referred to (see p. 97), would have obviated this 
difficulty ; but such did not prove to be the case. 

During the^ast forty years, various attempts have been 
made to devise a good, aud cheap process for preparing 
this fibre, but hithenlJ without much success ; and con- 
sequently, till quite recently, the cost of the fibre was such 
as to preclude its taiug brought into the market as a 
substitute for Dan. But recent investigations have shown 
that the Urtica tenacimma and the heterophylto may 1 _ 
obtained, in almost unlimited quantities, in various parts 
of India; auda process, which has lately been patented, 
appears, to a very great extent, to have removed the 
practical difficulties which previously stood in the way 
of its employment by manufacturers ; so that in a few 
years jit is probable that th«£alloplw Aemp will constitute 
an important addition to the fibrous materials employed 
infihe arts. , " 

. The process of Messrs. L. TO WeioRT .and Co., fbr the 
preparation of China-grass, fisc., . fbr which a patent was 
obtained in J 649, consists, essentially, ia a very ingenious 
arrangement for boiling we sterns in an alkaline solution', 
after they have previously been steeped fbr24hqut%in 
cold water, and for 24 hour! In waiepofa temperature of 
90°, The fibre* is then tfcoi bufcbly washed with pure 
watfi* finally Subjected a tmm t of 



1. Bow-string hemp - 

2. Callooee hemp - 

3. - — ■ - ?—«—•« 

4. Sunn* •- - • - 

5. Hemp (Indian) - 

6. Doncha - - - 

7. ? - - - 

8. Musta paat - - 

9. Bunghi paat - - 

10. Plantain - - - 


• lbs. 

Asclepias «p. - - » 244 

Urtica tenaoissima * • 240 

Cprchorus capsulatis • 164 

Crotalaria juncca * • 160 

Cannabis sativa - • *158 

jftechynomvie oannabinal 138 
Hibiscus strl^u* - -- 128 

a oan^abinus — 115 

Coronorus olitorius -j 113 
Musa- - - - - 79 


Class IV.] NEW ZEALAND f£^X— VARIOUS EAST INDIAN FIBRES. iOl' 

hidb^csBU^e # fiieam till nearly dry. A very beautiful made a seogod series of tindlar expeftments, the results 
aenSl’W specimens illustrating die preparation of this of several of which were as Follows 
.flbiCflfo various stages of tbe process, the bleaching of 

ii, and" the na4» tp wftehltiuay be applied, both alone and I I ' :Braakin« 

in co^unedotl> iroh other fibrous materials in the fbnoa- | * I . « Weight, 

tiba dr mixed fbbrics, is shoWn by Messrs. Wmoht (42, 

•p. 197*)* For these the Jury award*]} a Prise Medal. 

»V«iy beautiful samples of China-grass fibre are like- 
wise s5no'#u*by Messrs. Hive* and Atkinson* (45, p. 

1»9*)," already mentioned as exhibiting superior samples 
of fiax. For these two series the Jury afforded a Prize 
Metal. 

Equally fine specimens are exhibited by Messrs. Mar- 
an alu, and Co.,* of Leeds (55, p.*199*), whose samples 
of flux have already been alluded to. Fornhese samples 
also the Jury awarded a Prize Medal. 

A valuable and instructive series of samples of New 
Zealand flax is contributed by K. W. Trent (41, p. 

197*), in illustration of its manufacture and uses. It is 
stated that die flax is prepared from the leaves* of the 
Phormiwm tenax, without any process of stcepiug, and by 
a simple mechanical process, which the exhibitor suggests 
might be advantageously carried on in New Zealand itself. 

This series was deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Some interesting sgopinicns, showing the native maim- 
v futjlM&of New Zealand flax, are likewise exhibited by 
if^a.NcWr^ealanU chief (44, p. 198*). The flax 
is prepared fbf iMr, bv soaking is for two day* in 
water, twisting it into lianks, and then be^inja* it with a 
mallet on a stone. This series was deemed v ortliy of 
Honourable Mention. 

Good specimens of cocoa-nut fibre arc shown in illus- 
tration of the various purpose* to which it is now exten- 
sively applied, l»y J. Harsh (5m, p. 199*), and by 
VVildey and Cp. (Class XXV 111., 40, p. 7S0). 

• In this department of raw produce, as in most others, - 
the East Indian collection is peculiarly rich,— very in- 



are of much importance in connexion with this subject ; 
and it is remarkable that though the value of some of 
these Indian fibres was well known to him,%ml that he 
•repeatedly sent samples of them to this country, they have 


It is plain that the strength %f alfthefp fibres tfos as- 
certained under very unfavourable circumstances, and 
there is no doubt that they would have been found even 
yet more valuable haefc they been well and properly pre- 
pared. The principal vegetable fibres* contributed from 
India are the following: — 

l. “Callooee, 0 “Rhea/* or “ £hinargrass,” the fibre 
o£ Ur tied teuucissima , and one or two other varieties of 
Urtica , already mentioned i|S well known in commerce 
under the name of 44 China-grass. 0 Strictly speaking, it 
is probable that Chum-grass and Callooee hemp, are the 
produce of two distinct species of Urtica, though the 
fibre of the two is very similar, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, in fact identical. China-grass, as it is most com- 
monly called, is the prodqpe of the Urtica (Boefimnia) 
nivyi of Will denow, whilst the Callooee, Kalmoi, or Rami 
of Sumatra, is obtained froto the tlrtica ( Bochmeria ) 
tenacisfnmu of Roxburgh. It is from this latter plant, 
also, that the Rhea of Assam is procured. The plants 
yielding this beautiful fibre are*very abundant in many 
parts of th<?einpirc, and mav l>c had in almost unlimited 
quantities. In the form of "hemp, and when the fibre is 
^ well prepared, it is remarkably 6trong, and when tho- 
rougbJy«bleached, though the strength is then somewhat 
diminished, itPuequires * most remarkably lieautiful wttte 
silky lustre. Various specimens of this fibre are contri- 
buted irony different parts of India; from Calcutta; 


iMtit u ituar uiiiLi viiw petite wi simm y juwiu vwvu»w ^ 

ftif iTrm th nm?il,^nV1? f l P j ‘^strict; of Moorehedabad, &c., and from Singapore : these 

that have long since become considerable articles of ^ the Jury deemed severally worthy offlonowable Men* 

rtiou. Some interesting samples of the fibre of the Urtica 
1 hcterophytla urP contributed by Mr. TnoMAS (pp. 982- 
884) ; this plant is abundant in Mysore, and especially in 
the Neilgherries, flourishing in Alpine jungles: unfor- 
tunately, it is one of the most highly venomous of all 
the nettle tribe. It is stated that the Todawars prepare 
the fibre of this plant by boiling the stems in water, after 
which, tfley readily separate ib from the woody parts, 
anc^then spin it into a coarse but very etrong" thread. 
The Malays simply steep the stems in water for ten or 
tfcelve days, after # wliich they are so much softened, 
that the outer fibrous portion is easily peeled off. 

2. “ Yercnm uar.- The fibres of* the CalotrapU 


long 

import. Of these, we may instance thejute, the fibre of 
the Corchorwt cdpsularis , , and C. olitorius, of which, as 
has just been stated, more than ten thousand tons are 
linn null y imported into ftiverpool alone. The following 
Table shows the comparative strength of several of these 
Itast Indian fibres, as ascertained by Dr. Roxburgh ; but 
it must be borne in mind, that, in several instances, the 
fibres had evidently been very rudely and imperfectly 
prepared : the experiments were mode in 1804. 

¥ 


1. Hemp (English) - 

2. Murga (Sansevtara) 

3. A4oe- — ! 

4. Ejoo — - - - - - 

5. ltonsha - - — *-< 

C. Coir — ‘ - 

7. Hemp (Indian) 

8. Wooltet coibsl 

9. — — f I*-.*- - 

10. Sunn /- 

11. Bunghlpnat - 

12. Ghu nala pa*t* </ - 

14. Flax (Indian)* /'+. 

' ~ 


Cannabis %tiva - 
Aletris nervosa - 
Agave americana ? - 
Saguerus Rumpldi - 
JRscbynomonc cfihnabinaj 
Cocos nucifera - 
Cannabis sativa - 
Abroma Augusta - 
Bauhiuia - - - 

Cr8t01aria juncea - 
Corohorus olitorius 
capsularis 
Hibiscus manlhot - : 
Lianas usltatfssimum 


U k emtettt, Swm^iU»«.tli«W Mperhneuta could not 
’ be*eg*™ed comp»rstive mutts ; J 

they only %Abre* were very strong n 

and -well.aierflad toate tfhds,. la IBM. Dr. R oxburgi 

V inuk bj jwy of Ctm'x^r ' ' 


(Aaclcpias) gigantea, a plantwhich grows wild, abundamly, 
iu varfousfiarts of the Bengal and Madras Presidency, 
and is used by the natives in the manufacture of cord, 
{•called 44 Isamb-dore,” or 44 Toondee coir.” The fibre is 
‘ of veiy^emarkahle strength : from some recent experi- 
ments mWle tw Dr. Wight, its tenacity, as compared with 
come of tljf otr^r Indian fibres when made into ropes, is 
as follows ^ 






1. Ycrcum par 

2. Junfipunx - 

3. Cutthola#- nar - 

4. Cotton T - 

5 ; ’Marool - - 

6.* Pooiey imragu - 


RmUtog 

WohUtC 


Crotolarla v 
Agave Americana ,- 
-k Gossypium her? 
~\lan«eviera “ 

— Tlibisrustn 

- Gfecos nudfeip 



to* 

'8 

362 

346 

m 

290 « 
224 





102 


JUTE, SUNN, PLANTAIN, ANb O'tHER FIBRES. 


[Class TV. 


Specimen^ of the 'ferenm, of fibre of AsclepdfU giganm 
(and pf the Tongoos, and oi the AscUpim immmmd), 
or bow-string hemp of Rajem&hl, are sent from Coim- 
hatowu dud other districts* in tine Madras Presidency* 

3« 44 Umha#ee/*f or “Jdaestee ptt;” the fibre of the 
Palangeo, or Hibiscus eai^abinus^ a plant common all 
over India, and cultivated in many porta for the sake 
of its fibre. The process, generally adopted, seems to 
he that of stepping the stoma in water till putrefaction 
commences, when they are tatfen out washed, and beaten 
until the fibre separates from the woody portion of the 
stem : this fibre ib e utributed from Madras. 

4. < 4 MarooJ,” or 44 Moorva ” bow-string liemp, ol>- 
toitted from the Fan&evifrU stylaniut, a plant abundant 
in the southern ports of the continent of India, sent from 
Cuttack, Coimbatore, and other districts in 1 the Madr&s 
Presidency : a goo l spetvjuien is exhibited by F. Lima 
(pp. 882-884). 

5. 44 Jute, M or 44 Fuat," Ac., the fibre* of ( various species 
of Corchnrus , especially (\ olitorius, well known in com- 
merce, one varjetv of it having been formerl) culled 
Chinese hemp. Many different samples of this fibre oie 
contributed from Calcutta and from Madras. From 
itungporc, in the distinct of Moorshcdulmd, samples of 
throe varieties of jute are sent, culled Sutlcd Hcmonf) 
Pat, IjflU Ilemonty Put, and Toll Petrie Pat. 

6. 44 Stum,” 44 Janapam/' Indian hemp ; the fibre of 
the Crotolariajnntva, likewise well known in commerce. 
Goul samples are contributed from Coimbatore, Ac. 

7. 44 Dhuncha,” or 44 Danehe, M obtained from the 
JEschyubmene cannabina, used by the natives of Hei)gal 
to make fishing-nets; a rbmarkabh strong though 
rather harsh fibre, 1 prelt) WjdJ known in commerce. The 
plant fa commonly cultivated in Bengal good ‘■penmens, 
accompanied by cordage and rope manufactured from it, 
are exhibited by Messrs.* Thom i*hon of Calcutta ( p. KM) • 
these wet c deemed worth) of Honourable Mitntion. 

8. 44 Coirj T ' ihe fibrous part of tin hhsk of the cocoa-nut. 

Cm oh nmifina, well known in eominem smnjjks j 

arc sent from Calicut. f • 

•9. Nar, or aloe fibre, the produce ,of the Afjavr 
virnpttra , and other allied species. A valuable nud strong 
fibre is prepared in many parts of India, from Jhllcrent ! 
species of aloe. A very interesting series off these fibres, * 
which are obtained from the large llill aloe, and from j 
the small aloe, illustrating the preparation of the fibre, , 
exhibiting; some r of the uses to wliich it is applic blc, | 
and showing the facility with sTnich it muj be (l)ciil 
of vattbtts colours, is contributed 1>> Dr. Htinti k 
of Madras (pp. 882-884), who lias also added many other 
valuable specimens to the Indian collection of fibrous 
materials. For these the Jun awarded to him a Prize 
Modal. 

10. Specimens of aloe fibre are contributed from various 
parts of the Madras Presidency — Madras, Maduia, Coiin- 
batore^&c.. and from Singapore. 

11. Yucca fibre, obtained from Yucca is 

also sent from Madras, by Dr. Hunter (pp. 882-881). i 

IS. Ejoo, or Gommuti, obtained from the Araujo, 
taccbarifera (tygucrus Ritmphji ), or Gnmmuttee Palm, 
much esteemed In the Eastern Archipelago for making 
ropes and cables, in consequent of its o\tra ordinary 
filsfitidty O&d durability iu water; unfortunately, the 
ffdpe of this fibre is greatly diminished by its peculiar* 
fragility. Very good samples of hif fibre an* contri- 
buted by. Tan Kim 8enu, of Sin# apore (pp. j 82-884) : 
these wore deemed wortbv of Honouralil^fednon. 

13. Putwa, or Mawal fibre, obtaiueckfiGm the Ban h into 
raemosa, a plant common tliroughoutpthe lesser hills of 
India, contributed from Bhaugolporfip in the division of 
Patna. * «s • * 

• 1 14. Talli Nanas, fibre cf tlie fpine-a^plc, Bromelia 
ananas, from Marions localities flood samples arc ex- 
hibited from Madras, o> F. hit a (pp. 8J2-B&D, and 
DtHHumteh (pi 1 8*2fit8t); fronrSirfgapoKf by Captain 
*& Mam (pp, bo 4 >-fl|4), from JTravoncoref Ac. Home, 
*/ |p# sp ofipa qf Shk, cftllod 44 ananas flax ,” 1 

tW flfaS wjMUti froinwavi*, by A. Wmm (pp. 882-884) : 
"v'ibe of tiu< fibre dpes not seem to Me very ccr- 

fp tahfc ^ tmrafh mm its name it might be supposed to be 


fibre, it more closely tesemld# that of the 

rticafi, or Boebmerias, already mentioned, ' It is so 
remarkably fine that the Jury awarded a Prise Medti to 
Mr. Wmm for it. o , 

15. Plantain fibre, and Manilla hemp, obtained from 
the Musa textilis and M. patadisaxca, contributed from 
Madras, from Dacca, and by the Rev. M. STohs, from 
Chittagong (pp. 8&I-B84). Excellent canvas and rop^s 
are shown, made ox this fil)re, which is extensively used 
iu the Government establishments at Ceylon. 

1C. MorsdAiia fibre, obtained from the Marsdenia 
Jloulii , and contributed by his Highness the Maharajah 
of Nepal (pp. 882-884), 

1 7. Pulas, fibre of the Butaqfrondosa , used for making 
common conkigc, from Becrbhoom, in the division of 
Moorshedahad. 

18. Parkinsonio fibre, obtained from the stems of 
Parkiusonia aculeaia, introduced from the West Indies, 
sent by Mr. Allan, from Madras (pp. 882-884) ; said to 
bo w cK suited for the manufacture of paper. 

19 Koxbnfglua fibre, obtained from the Roxburgh ia 
yloi insnides. ’ 

20. Ailocarpus fibre, obtained from an Artocttrpftb : 
this and the preceding fibre are contributed by Mr. 
Simons, from Assam (pp. 882-88*^* 

21. Trap fibre, obtained from the bask of the trap tree, 
a species of Artm arpus, contriftdted from Siugapore. 

22. Tiophis filpc, from the Trophic aspera . 

2.1. Daphne hark, the fibrous Imrk oJ the Daphne can - 
unbind, used in the niaimfatture of Nepal paper. 

Besides these, several other fibrous puhstonces from 
difierent parts of India are exhibited, such as the fibres of 
the Pul ni) m leaf, Bor atm s JlabrlliJoi mis, from Madras, 
the balk of the Sj^i tree, conti ibuted by Captain Bky- 
milos (pp. 882-88 i\ and a series of v egetable fibres from 
Arrneau, called Tlicng-ban-slmn , Pdtbayon-shaw, Shaw- 
ph)os, Ngun-tsoung-sluu , Shaw -me. and ISe-gywot- 
t.baw, ic., which are Honourably Mentioned. 

KeMi.il of the Initial fibres, ahead) faeutioued, arc 
also contributed from Ceylon. Gooil samples are shown, 
both as mere fibres, and also in the various states of 
thread, ,rope, and coal sc cloths; of coir, aioefiax, and 
the fibre of the Plantain, Hibiscus, and Sansevcria. 

Speeimenx of aloe fibre are contributed from tbp Cape 
of (food Hope by C\ Water mlv cn, of Green Point (17, 
p. 9,1). 

Aloe fibre, obtained from the Agave Americana and 
A. tncipura , lias been also sent from Barbadoos, 

From Si. ViiAent, samples of the 44 Mahant M hark in 
its raw state, the fibrous part in the state in which it is 
employed in the manufacture tf fishing-imts, and samples 
of Japct o, used also in the manufacture of common cord 
and course lines for fishing nets, are exhibited by 
G. Bullock, of Kt. Vincent (p. 975). 

Several interesting specimens of various fibres are 
shown in the collection from British Guiana; amongst 
these are specimens of silk -cotton, obtained from the 
Bomba i tciba, from George Town, Dmerara, said to bo 
exported to the United States, and used in the manufac- 
ture of hats. Exhibited by E. C. Boss (76 a and 76 b, 
p. 981 ). 

Plantain fibre, Musa paradisaica and M. sapientum , 
from Plantation Vigilance, East Coast, Dem$rara, ex- 
lybited by W. Davidhon (77, p. 981); and from ^Planta- 
tion Klein, Poadertiv'on River, Demerara, exhibited by 
A. D. Van i>kr G. Netscher (78. p. 982). It i# calcu- 
lated that about 8 cwt. per acre or this excellent fibre 
might Ikj obtained: at piwmt vwry little of it fa used. 
It is worthy of remark that, in some of the fleet lists of 
premiums offered by the Society of Arts, about 1762, 
special attention was drawn to ii abeautifdl fibre Of the 
plantain 44 Whereas the stem of the Asiatic end Ame- 
rican fruit-bearing plantain affords time ftfts of fibrous 
materials which resemble hemp, hard lift, find cotton, all 
which have oeen experimentally found efipabfaf ’of being 
wrought into variota sorts of laanufimtifatti) and, ampng 
others, into cordage, fustians, hi tab knittiug, gsuxo, 
ldonde lace, and excellent mihNwioks, 
of wjydumanu&ctures may be aemtfo the w 0 the 
Regfeter of the Society,”-* &e. TWl udv^SwJfiSttt kfan 
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continued for several siiceAeWfe years, bot as no candi- 
date cams forward to claim the ottered reward, it was at 
last diaoottjdAu«il. 

• Silk-grass fibre, the fibre-of the Agave vivipara, tmm 
PlantatW Vigilance, East Coast, Pemenura; and Fibiiri 
fibre, obtained^ from the Its. palm, Mauritiajfanosa, from 
•the Kiverrilerbice, are exhibited by T. B. Hoggin (80 
and 81, p. 982). • 

Molioe or Mahoe-flbre, Hibiscm shim or Thespesin 
popnlnea, from Deinerara, is exhibited by J. F. Bee (82, 
p. 982). It is a very strong but coarse fibre, used for 
making cordage, coffee-bogjL Ac. 

Some good ssmpl% or Yucca hemp, together with a 
leaf of the Yucca serrulate, from vduch it is obtained, 
and rope and cordage manufactured from i£, are shown 
by J. T. Thompson, of Nassau, Bahamas (p. 970); also 
specimens of the fibre of the Palmetto, and of rope mode 
from it. These wore deemed worthy of Honourable 
Mention. 

In the Trinidad collection are some specimens the 
fibre of tile pine-apple and aloe; and also of the fibre of 
the Mahagua, or Mujagua, Sten ulea enrrihaa . 

Specimens of the leaf and fibre of the Doryanthes er- 
cdsa aw* contributed from New South Wales by Sir T. L. 
Mitchell fp. 990), as well as some mpe made of the 
latter These were dfcemcd worth} of Honourable 
Mention. • • 

Some good samples of New Zealand flax, Vharmium 
temur, are contributed by sarious exhilfltnig. Amongst 
others, bv Tao Nui, a New Zealand Chief ^1, p. 198*) , 
New Zealand flax, as prepared by the mines, l»y Hcv. 
J. CoLLlNhON (8, p. 1000); J. IfonCRTSON f4, p. 1001); 
.1. Cahapuh (25, p. 1002): and 1} Tinittui. (1 ami 28, 
pp. 1000 and 1002) ; New Zealand flaw, cleaned and pro- 
pared by machincrv , exhibited hy Wmruw &. S<>\ i 34, 
w, 1002). Each of these exhibitors was deenud worthy 
of Honourable Mention. 

A iKile of “ New Orleans me s * ^Tillandsia usneoidt s », 
prepared as a substitute foi linrso-hair, A c., us a sfnil "g 
mateualfor upholstery pffriH*^, * exhibited by <». Hicks 
( r >*»9, p. 1469). This substance, possesses considerable 
elasticity, and appears to lie wry well adapted for the 
above-mentioned purpose: it is stated that it i^nyrix* had 
in any quantity, and at a comparatively small pi ice. 
The Jury awarded a Prize Medal for this filne, which, 
though not altogether new in the London mai kef, dots 
not appear so well known us it deserves to Ik*. 

A sample of the fibrous husks of the mai/e, or Indian 
com, also used fur stuffing mattres&s, is shown fly F. <). 
Kettexudoe, of Mount Vernon, New Hampshire (253, 
1*. 1482). This substunce, w though lint bo good as the 
44 New Orleans moss,” being much mow 1 brittle and less* 
elastic, Was doomed worth) of Honourable Mention. 

In the Austrian collections, specimens of fibrous wood 
divided into very thin and slender strips, ami used instead 
Of straw in the manufacture of a sort of plaited work, are 
shown by & Tandlkk, of Ziunwahl, near Topi it 7, in 
Bohemia (657, p,1031). A Prize Medal •was awarded 
fbr this ingenious application. 

A specimen of Cynomrus erktatus is shown hy 
L. Vanokn Alolk, of Appels, West Flanders (p. 1153)^ 
This also Was deemed deserving of Honourable Mention. 

Samples of China-gross, or nettle-film* Urtica {Hoch- 
mo in ) itivta, from China, ore exhibited by C. M. Coplan a 
(pp. 142], 1422), and by Mrs, Kawson (p. 1424). g 

A good fibre, prepared from the date palm (132), to- 
gether with rope, string, nets, and brashes made from the 
fibres, m ofmir»lmted,.frc>ni Broulos, Ghizeh, and oth<* 
places ih rent, 

A uMfhl .fibrous material, proposed as a substiitcte for 
animal hair, and also for other purposes, obtained from 
the dwarf patai of Algeria, is exhibited by A verbena & 
Co., in the Algerian collection (3, p. 1259). 

The Jury awarded a Prise Medal for tile introduction of 
this snbstanef, # • 

_ A . P** fiwjed •Mkjerieli proposed fbr wadding, for 
wor " L * to stuffing mattresses, 
§4^ hy C. G, FAtttAK, of Huinboldsaw, near 

W*). aaiatsajee, •which called 

from the leaves or ifbedt* of 

*V *r 


pine trees: it is soft and sotaewh&t elastic, theyffeh the 
fibre is very weak, so that it would perhaps soon mat or 
felt together in mattresses. It has been found to be very 
cleanly, and peculiarly free from the attacks of insects, 
and might probably be advantageously employed, mixed 
with some stronger and more elastic fibre. The Jury 
awarded a Prise Medal sfor thMubstance. 

A good sample of aloe fibre, prepared from the Agave 
Americana, is exhibited by the Marquis dr FkTauio 
(P ortugal, 535, p. 1313). This was deemed worthy of 
Honourable Mration. • 

Specimens of flax, cotton, pita, or aloe fibre, and mallow 
fibre, are contributed from Madeira. • 

A fine and very lieautifui fibrous •material, called 
“ Bejuco,” is exhibited from toe Island Luzon bythe 
Economical §ociltv of Manilla (234, p. 1344). This 
substance is very strong, and is used in the manufacture 
of plaited work, and a sort of Jlotli ftmorkable fo» its 
strength and softness. The Jury awarded a Prise Medal 
for it. • 

Specimens of several a »f the textile fibres of Cuba are 
contributed by 11a won dk la Saora (pp. 1338, 1339), 
including the Daguilla or fibrous inner bark of the Lagctta 
lintearin , together w ith cord made of it ; cord and mats 
made of palm fibres ; Managua, till? fibre of the Paritium 
datum , and the fibre of the Hibiscus cannubinus. These « 
w ere deemed worthy* of Homrtfr&ble Mention. 

Samples of u s aluable grass, the Macrochlva tenacissima, 
much usetl for the manufacture of cord, Ate., and which 
might probably Ik* advantageously employed by paptr- 
makers, are exhibited by 1). Vjllaos, of Huesgg (158, 
i p. 1839). This was decided worthy of Honourable 
l Men yon. 

1 Pl.mtdin fibre, prepared from* the stem* of the plantain. 
Mu vi stipinituni* is exhibited by A. Visas, of Puerto 
liico ( lt»o, p. 1339) ; uml Pita, the fibre of the wild aloe, 
j Ji/ffie Americana , is shown by «P. i>e* Iju* Hlkas, of 
Mui cia f 1 6 1 , fk 1 339^. # # 

I # • 

1 * ^iition VI.— C*nM,tn.\n Substances. 

1 (Vimparutiiely few Ruhftanees demanding the attention 
of the Jury ate exhibited in this division: tliey may, in 
f.ict, be included under three heads,— namely, cork, rice 
1 ]M[K*r. and amadou or German tinder. 

| The number of specimens of cork exhibited is very 
I tinalk the most important series is a small collection 
j shown by T. Pm’T (182 p. 205*) in illbstration of its 
I um*n and the mode in which it ih manufactured. This 
wa* deemed worthy of lJonournblc* Mention. Samples 
j are likewise shown by R French (127, p. 205*). 

Specimens of cork-wood ta very light wood, in cer- 
tain respects resembling cork, and which might pos- 
sibly be employed as a substitute for cork in some of* its 
application*) are contribute! from British Guiana by 
G. PosTirex (102 b, p 984) and T. B. Duogin (102, 
p. 989). * Several similar light and porous wdbds, such as 
tlm polac of the Archipelago, used for making float* fbr 
fishing-nets, are shown in the East Indian collection. 

Good samples of French cork, liotli in tfaewough state 
and when cut by De Bosaimop's patent ihaohinery, are 
exhibited b\ IJItpiiat A Cos* (492, p. 1201). Some fine 
siieeimeip ot Algerine cork are likewise shown in the 
French Department in the collection exhibited by the 
(Commission of Woons and Forests (47, Alger., p. 1262). 
These wc^ deciiRHi worthy of Honourable Mention. 

One bpmmef^if gmid Portugurte cork is contributed 

Very good Bani^eB of cork are shown in the Spanish 
collection hj J. UuV.abt,* of Seville (188, p. 1341), and 
by the Province of jiKMotfi.% These were each deemed 
worthy of Honourable Mention. * 

Samples of A shulO, the cellular nithdike stems Of thfe 
u€iuhyHomen% aspera ( Ucdusarnm tagenarium)* from the 
vicinity 1 ‘of ddcutte shown isw the£ast Indian #d- 

iectioD. Tbfs remarkable substance, which closely re- 
sembles in appearmice thi ^well-known 44 rice*pap*r, 

* Awitnfrd a Prise Mcd^ by Jury of Clan xx\ut. 
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merits HfieEtson, end promises m be mutable far eerenl 
purpose* in the arts. The specimens of shola are accom- 
parted by various illustrations of the uses to which it is 
applied ip India, including life-buoys, boxes, bottle-cases, 
apd hats. From its lomely-cellular strueture it is a very 
bad conductor of heat, and this, together with its mat 
lightness, admirably fits ft for tht manufacture of hats. 
Simla, is also used advantageously for purposes of orna- 
t meat, and very beantiful models of temples and other 
eastern buildings are exhibited, which possess all the 
appearance of ivory, but with even more softness and 
delicacy of surface. These specimens were deemed worthy 
of Honourable Mention. 

Rice paper, nufle from c the pith of Aralia papyrifera, 
from China, is likewise r shown. 

Two good series of .specimens of prepared amadou, cor 
German tinder, the leathery base of a fungus (. Boletus 
igni&riui), ar? eT&iibitety namely, in the Austrian col- 
lection, by Dachbicu (45a, p;1009), and in tho Zollvcreiu 
Department by F. A. Becker Sapp Sc Co*, of Fredeburg 
(471, p. 1078)1 These were each deemed worthy of 
Honourable Mention. 

Section VII. — Timber and Ornamental Woods. 

The collection of timber and other woods, taken as a 
°whole, is remarkably complete and interesting; and 
though in many instances it is obviously impossible for 
the Jury to enter into the consideration of individual 
winds, or to do more than enumerate the varieties of the 
specimens shown, and even difficult in all cases to do 
that ,— fst they considered it desirable to prepare as com- 1 
plete a list as possible of the various single collections 
Included in the Exhibition, so as to form, as far as was 
practicable, a catalogue olT the chief woods^of different 
countries. The Jury would especially draw attention to 
the very interesting apd valuable collections of East 
Indian woods (p. 885);* the complete and frell-arrangcd 
collection of W. W. Saunders (OJws IV., jp. 19G*); the 
series of fine specimens shown by Messrs. FAyNTi.KRciY ; 
the very instructive and excellent specimens exhibited b f 
Messrs. Lawson (135, pp. 205*, 206*), am} by the French 
Minister-of War (p. 1262) in 'he Algerian collection of 
raw produce. Highly valuable, also, are ^ the tseries of 
Canadian, Australian, and other colonial woods ; and the 
numerous collection of the woods of Cuba, &c. See. 

The total annual importation of timber into Great 
Britain is nearly two million loads, or one hundred 


An ti cubic feet, euterdLunder the ffeveral designa- 
tions of timber or unsaw® wood, deals and planks or 
sawn .wood, teak, staves, and kthwpod. 

The following Table shows the countries from which 
wood was chiefly imported in foe year 1849 


Russia- - - 

Sweden -• - 
Norway - - 

Prussia - - ! 

Hanse Towns - 
Tuscany . •• 
Papal Territories 
Western Africa - 
British India - 
Australia - - 

British North 1 
Anftrica - / 

British Guiana - 
United States - 
Miscellaneous - 

Total Loads - 


ffimber. 

_• 

Deals. 

Tssk. 

Staves. 

Lath-* 

wofd. 

41,419* 

173 J£6 


• ass 

is, siw 

28,679 

79^843 

am 

150 

1,119 

28,930 

50,805 

— 

95 

103 

117,470 

85,006 

m - 

19,213 

6,169 

2f441 

68 


1,013 

* 

2,299 

9 


— 

mm ■ 

2,106 

3 

— 


mm 

l 

— 

9,596 

fm 

— 

1 

2 

17,459 j 

56 

— 

977 

540 

i ! 

4 j 

- 

578,748 

468,572 

9 

45,614 

14,813 

4 

19 

* 4 

103 


13,832 

839 


13,309 

— 

1,002 

491 

033 

86 

57 

817,909 

809 ,78ft 4 

27,702 

70,917 

37,800 


Of the chief woods employed in ship-building, seven 
have Ikjcr acknowledged as first-rate by the authorities at 
Lloyd's ; and to this number must now be added an 
eighth, uamcly, iron-bark, which has, in fact, only been 
admitted as a first-class wood since the period of opening 
the Exhibition in May, These eight woods are — 


1. English oak. 

2. American live-oak. 

3. African oak. 

4. Morungsaul. <- 


5. East Indian teak. 

6. Green-heart. * 

7. Morxa. 

8. Iron-bark. 


The collection of v:o«xls from- all parts of the world, 
exhibited by W. W. Saunders (9), is particularly valuable 
from its extent and arrangement, the woods being all 
well labelled and classified according to their geographical 
distribution. The value of this collection is greatly en- 
hanced by the density and weight per cubic foot of each 
wood being given. The Jury awurded a Prixe Medal for 
this series, the value of which is considerably inereased 
by the following classified catalogue : — 


WOODSf NATIVE OF OR GROWN TN BRITAIN. 


NAME. 


Abele. SmP opulus. « 
Abies excel* a (spruce fir) - 


Place of Growth. 


Weight 


See Robinia. 
Acacia (?) - - - - 

Acer campttstre (maple) - 


- Mortlakc - - 47 

- Oxfordshire - 37 


e). 

JEseulus hippocastanum (horse 
Chestnut). . 


« 99 


1 1 
9% 


Alder, See Alnua. 

Alnus glutinosa (alder) — ~ 

t 14 



- - /3pPtag * - - .36 


Jtapple. 6trVfrwt. || 

Arbutus un«do ^\rbiy;f;s) - — j| # — ^ 


lbs. ox. 

- Oxfordshire - |7 2 





Lakes of IKR- 
lurtley. 




E Ppl n g v - - 37 13 


« 44 12 


45 & 


toeclllc 

•ravfty 

No. 

in Cata- 
logue. 

*434 

81 

•758 

< 

75 

•593 

84 

■605 

562 

*•555 

598 

j 


•386 

895 

• 479 

540 

•439 

25 

% 

45 

•376* 

Cf 


-418 

543 

•7f6 

50 

-726 

373 

«• 

a 


REMARKS. 


Used for scaffold poles, ladders, common 
» -carpentry, &c. 

*0 

Used f&r ornamental work when knotted ; it 
makes the best charcoal; and turns well. 
Specimen from the lower part of the main 
\tcm of a young tree. 

Used in dry carpentry^ turns Vdll: and 
^ takes a fine polish. 

used for inlaying toys, turtoerV, and dry 
. carpentry. \ ■■ 

From the stem of a jpungund vigorous tree. 

* ' * 

Used for common turnery wmk, 4c. { cad 
lest* long under wntccv orAimA In the 
ground. 1 ■, 

Specimen taken near thegiNWlAiv ' 

^'0$k rf 
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N^ME. 


* Aspen. See Pennine. 

Burberry. See Berberris. 

Beech, common. Set Fagus. 
Berberris vulgaris (Barberry) • 
Betula alba (common birch} 

Bignonin radicans - - • 

Birch, common. See Betula. 
Blackthorn. See Primus. 
Carplnus Betulus (hornbeam) - 


Castanca vesca (sweet chestnut) 

,, ,, (cherinut) - - 

Catalpa syringsefolia - - - 

Cedar of Lebanon. Cedrus. I 
OdruB Libani (Cedar of JLglrn- I 
non). 

;; (?) ;; (ced^?) -I 

Cora su» vulgaria (May Duke , 
cherry). 

,, ,, (common cherry) 


Use* of Growth. 


Epping -• 
Mqrtlakc - 
Epping - 

Epping - 
Cornwall - 
Mortlmkc - 


Wright 

CafieFU 




lbs. tu. 


I 97 11 
- 34 14 


19 3 


- 40 

t 

I 

1 :w 

a? 

I 

- »> 


o 

« i 


•603 

• 55 * 


307 

•6&5 


•60S 

•438 


I 


26 


I 


I 


5S3 

420 


REMARKS. 

, .. *_ 


657 


650 1 


fly for dyeing. 

Lucrior'in quality, but much used i%the 
north of England and Scotland for etavee 
for herring-barrols. • 


5CO # Very tough, and makes excellent cogs for 
wncelfl; forms % goo^charcoal ; and is 
much valued for ruel. • 

793 

553 Specimen from the main stem v near the 
ground.* 

7% 1 r%r«l in hliip-buildi ng, and 4» much in repute 
lor postB an<l rails, hop poles, Ke. 

29 r » Said to be % cry durable, and capable of a fine 
i polish. • 


3S n | *621 


Kew Gardens - 34 • .3 
* -• • | 36 12 

Waiulenorth 41 1 


< lieny. & r Ccrnmis. 

• Chcstiiu*, home. See /Esculus. 1 
,, sweet. See Castanca. • # 
Coik-tree. St% Quercus | 

Cor) lua Avcllana (roimigm nut) k # - 


Epping - - 


41 

33 


•547 

•5*8 

•ir»7 


i 

3 *.Vfi 


12 1 *673 


Cited for furniture, and sometimes fbr orna- 
mental jmiier)* w’ork. 


660 | 

70 I 

44 I 0 

47 i Cherry-wood is much used for common fur- 
l niton*. • 

gO | Excellent for common furniture, and much 
iu refute; works easily and takes a fine 


(hazel) - 
(Albert) - 


Epping - 
! Oxfordshire 
Epping 


Epi»ing - 


Crab. See Pyrus. 

Crataegus oxyacantha (white- 
thorn). , 

Cupressus pomper virens - - Mortlake - - 

Cytlsus laburnum (common la- ] Oxfordshire 
burmun). 


,, ,, ,, I Wandsworth. 

Daanoni See rrnnus. 

Elder, common. See 8ambw>us. 

Elm. See Ulmus. 

Enon^mus enropeeus (lance- 
wood). 

Euonymus? ----- 
Fagussylvatlca (common beech) | Epping - 

Oxfordshire 


Wandsworth 


■«» 

36 
35 

37 


8 

n 

4 


•5»b i 
» I 
*584 . 
•573 


VJH 

45 14 *731 


555 


a t.2 
04 
53* 


pol'lMl 


The )oung wood is used for fishing-rods, 
walking-sticks, &c., &c. 


34 

4 r » 


10 

9 


l 


34 0 


-» 27 


Filbert* See Cojylua, 

Fir, Scotch, five Pinna. 

, , silver. See ditto. 

, , spfufa. See Abies. 
Fraxinus excelsior (common 
ash). 

Furse. See TJlex. 

Uasei BssOorylui. 

Hodera Helix (Ivy) - - 

trolly! SteUei: ~ 9 ~ 

Hornbeam. SmISmtp faros. 
lloiwHJinNtek BssASsonlus. 
Ilex aqutfpi&Wl (holly) «* » 

i 

Ivy. 

Ju£la*swgi* (Omtton walnut) 


Epping. 


Oxfords^re - 


Oxfordshire - 


Sussex - - 


41 2 


39 14 


36 


* 


10 

12 


41 *9 


41 

36 


•554 

•72SS1 


'544 

•518 

'438 

•65«S 
•638 ! 


,•587 


*474 

•604 


•665 


•664 

•577 


336 ^Ilanl, firm, and susceptible of a fine polish. 

657 Fine-grained and fragrant ; very durable. 

20 Hard and durable, and much used by turuera 
# j anti johiei s. 


97 

21 


'Wood used for skewers, and It hard and fine- 
grained. 

558 1 Specimen from the jower branch of a large 

tree. 

26 

559 

• • 

124 

V 

13* 

48 

863 If 
804 


Much used for common furniture, for handles 
of tools, wooden vessels. Ice. ko., and when 
koptriiy, is durable. 


Very tough and elastic : is much used by the 
coachmaker and wheelwright, ana for 
making oars. . • 

\ » 


The best white wood fbr Tunbridgs-wam 
work ; turns well, and takes g very fine 
pofirtiJ . . . 

Wood of a large branch. * 

SpeRiifien taken from the main stfw ; need 
for ornamental fora Hum: much 4a repute, 
for gtmstoc^s ; works easily. 
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NAME. 


Juglans regia (common walnut) 

Laburnum. 4 See Cytisus. 
Lancewood. See Euonymus.* 
Lajph. See Lnrix 
Lanx europea (larch) 

(Scotch larch) - - 

Laurel. See PriAiub, • * 

Lilac. See Syringa. 

Lime. See Tilia. 

Liriodcndron tujipifrr^ (tuli 
tree). * 

Locuat See Robinia. 

Magnolia gtauea - - - 

Magnolia graudlflora - - 

« • 

Maple. St* Acer campcstro 
Morns nigra (tommon^mulbcrr 

Mountain ash. Set Pyms. 
Mulberry. S*e Morns. e 
Negundo fraxinilohum - 
Nut. See Coryluh. 

Oak (See Quercus) - - 

Fear. tSte Pyrus. 

Pine. See Pinus % 

Pinus Picea (silver fir) - 

Pinus sylvostris (pine) - 
' * « 

. , , . (Scotch fir) 

Plane? AtPlatonus. 

Platan U9 orientolis (plane) 


Platanus sp. (Scotch plane) 
Plam. See Prunus. 
Pomegranate. Sie Punica. 
Populua alba (Ahole) — — - 

,, (white poplar) - 
Populua dilatdta (I<ombardy 
poplar). 

Populus tremula (aspen) - - 

Populus sp. (Scotch poplar) - 
Prunus armeniaca (apricot) - 
Pruuus domestica (damson) - 

>. T m {Orleans plum) 
Prunus Laiyjocorasufl (laurel) - 

Primus spinosa (block thorn) - 

Punica gronatum — — — — 

aucupafla (mountain aelf) 


Pyrus* communis (Bergamot 
P®w)*, 

* ” *• • r 

» m (garden pear; 

». » (•WM’iSSgwr)' 


Fjjrus 


malus ( 




^ P^maWbiif (sedHee tre^ji - 1 «pping * 


Place of Growth. 

!• 

Weight 
Guflc Ft 

g — >. 

Giwyiv 

J N «- 

f legat. 


Hr*, os. 



* - - 

36 7 

•583 

898 

Sussex - - 

20 6 

- 

662 

( « 



% 

- Oxfordshire - 

35 0 

•5C0 

78 

- Scotland - - 

29 4 

•468 

787 

• 

* 

0 

27 2 

•43i 

298 


31 7 

•5031 

296 

-f Putney - - 

37 ft 

'597 

302 

> Mortlake - - 

41 5 

•CGI 

654 

1 Wandsworth - 

33 15 

•543 

659 

Mardcn, Kent — 

1 

50 S 

•808 

?ao« 

.1 . . 

4 

2? 2 

•370 

46 

• 

Wandsworth - 

2ft 7 

• 45ft 

607 

Oxfordshire - 

24 5 

3H9 

36 

••• *“ ' 

19 ft 

•309 

43 

1 

Wandswort^ - 

39 a 12 

•636 

96 

« 

33 7 

•535 

601 

1 * 1 

1 3ft 9 

* 569 

■ 79f 

Scotland •- - 

0 

1 37 6 

•59ft 

774 

1 

27 11 

•443 

19 

Wandsworth - 

26 9 1 

• too 

661 

• >. - # 

21 13 1 

-.319 

•5‘jG 

Fpping - - 

31. 2 

■498 

556 

Scotland - - 

34 6 

‘ *5ftO 

778 

Mortlake - - 

4G 13 

•749 

309 

Wandsworth - 

45 8 

•728 

22 

Oxfordshire* - 

44 8 

•712 

23 

— «. 

46 14 

•750 

55 

tipping - - 

Oxfordshire - 

$2 5 

•(.77 

545 « 

43 «n 

•699 

93 

# 

Mortlako - - 

39 4 

•628 

653 

Yorkshire- - 

• 

38 6 

• •614 

293 

• • 




Epplng - # - 

39 ft 

• 632 

535 

Bermondsi^r - 

38 fi 

1(617 

19 , 

0jdhi */ 





38 10 

4618 

90 

m - 

40 1 

•G41 

549 I 

W JtoswortlT a 

34 9 

•«»■ 

604 

» Effing - - 

p 4 

*628 

544 1 

1 „ - 

38 2 

• 

'610 

551 ! 

faffordjhite -• 

,i±hX : 

36 0 

39 7 

45 .% 

•5ft 

•631 

•725 

77o 

548 1 
82 1 

YArkHiIro 

45 6 

•726 

297 

4Bpplog - -j 

46* 11 

•747 

554 ; 

• 



a 


I HEM ARKS. p 


Frq m a very old tree. 

Used for ornamental furniture. 


Usod in house carpentry, and for ship- 

bull” ‘ 1 c ‘ 1 

Heed | 


building ; is durable* strong and tough. 
* 1 W ship-building. 


Apparently of little value ; attains to a largo 
size. 


The tree in the United States grows with a 
cltjar stem of 60 to % feet high. 

Sometimes used for furnituroi and by tumor s, 
hut is of little durability. 

Rather fiiio-gralned, but of little value. 

Dug out of a deep cutting of the South-Dast- 
orn Ruilway. 

Used for house carpentry, masts of small 
vessels, 

Much used for rafters, girders, and house- 
rarpcntiy • 

Much ufed for house carpentry. 

\n infrri(r wood, but mu^h used In thr 
Lo\ aiit, for furniture, &c. 

Tms wood shows a pretty mottled figure 
w hen cut with tho ray. 


A light soft wood, of little value. 

Soft and spongy; rapidly decaying unless 
kept dry. 

From tlit lowoi port of the main stem ; used 
by turners, awl for dry carpentry. 

Hard and fine-grained. 

Hard and fino-grained, but not very durable j 
used for turning, &c. 

Hard and compact, taking a good polish. 

"neoinien from an old plant, 
ard, capable of a fine polish, but apt to 
split. • 

Hard ahd closo-grained. 

Fine-grained, hard, and tokos a good polish ; 
used in turnery, and far musical lustra* 
tttents. 


for turning handles to tools, fco~ and 
. takes a good block dye. 

* 

Specimen from the-ufcpet port of the Asia 
stem. _ J 


ground. t , 4 

Specimen from Che tapper part of fag math* 

,tom - . ■ :> r s. 1 

S on 'from tha npp*rp«rt of Mwitan, ■ 


repute by nUhnMtft 
rollera, to. 


•ffStTasS 

J . t t 1 ^ 
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KA MB 


fonts tormimttifl * - - - 

Qucrctw ilex (**etgreen oak) - 


Quercus pedunoulata (Fnglwh 
oak). 

,, ,, (pollard oak) 

,, ,, (common oak) 

ft » I M 

Quercus sessilifiora (WeUli 
oak) 

Quercus suber (cork tree) - - 

Quercus op ( Amencrfh oak) - 
, , (bah tat d oak)- - 
, (Spanish oak) - - 

Khammur al at uinus — - - 

Khauuius cnthoiticus - •- - 

Khanmus fiongula - 
ltobinin pseud ncacia (common 
acacia locust) 


SfllK albn (alntc Millow) - 
bill ix c iprea (palm sal love) 
fcahx fragile (cTack willow) 
Soli* 1 (bagk soil w) 


Sillow Stf Silix 
hambucus nip a (c ommon c Idea ) 

Scotch fji Ste Finns 
Sc t uce tree Str TjruB 

Sill or hr Si e Pi nut 

Spruce fir Srr Abies 
Sjcamoie Set Acer 
b> i inga vulgaris (lilac) - - 

Toxus baccata (yea) - - - 


Thuja orlentalis ’ - - - - 

TiUa europ&a (common lime) - 

TtUaflti (Scotch lime) - - 

1 ulip tree. Set Lirlodeudron 
Ulex europea (fane) - - - 

Ubmus eompestrls (English elm) 


>» 

ii 

ii 

it 

ii 


ii 

n 


(oqampon elm) 

■ ’s3v- " 

8m Tm* . 



Plftso of Grow tk. 

Weight 

CaScFt 

BpfdflJ 

Unrttyl 

ha 

In Osfa 
loguc 


lbs 

or 


l 

Tale of Wight - 

42 

7 1 

•679 

372 1 

Wandsworth - 

47 

b 1 

•757 

590 

• 

41 

4 

7V> 

( 

88 , 

Surrey - • - 

40 

2 

M2 

650 1 

bUBBCX - - 

Y) 

0 

024 

104 

I 

• 

Wandsworth - 

41 

10 

714 

• 

44 

I jiping - - 

111 

14 

f.»4 

542 

ii " - 

40 

11 

b5 1 

>53 

1 

- - 

V 

11 

601 

262 

Botanic Garden, 


10 

820 

503 

< lu e»( a 

51 aucKworth - 

42 

0 

031 

608 

flic klcy, Oxen 
Oxfoidshirc - 

31 

b 

> J4 

30 

4 1 

1 1 

7ol 

20 

Mortlak* - - 

4* 

b 

774, 

6 >2 

l ppmg I orent 

14 

11 


511 

Tjpmg - - 

2* 

8 

i 

40S j 

41 

.... 

1 > 

• 

a 

14 

.*1 

7o'» I 
| 

550 

i 

W atulsw oi th - 

40 

11 

631 

1 

GOO 

Me tiukc - - 

» r > 

b 

8H* 

703 

um^ - - 

2‘ 4 

14 

ns 

03S 

Oxfor Ishuo - 

24 

8 

M2 

700 

ii “ * 

12 

0 

302 

28 


* 

8 

3P 

70 

• • 



5UI 

80. 

s 



\n 

b«H 

9 ) • * 

U 

0 

>41 

J7 i 

ri>i"»K - •- 

‘‘IT 

11 

Ml* 

1 1 

5*1 | 

1 

VrondsMcgth - 

48 

1 

l r > 

1 ! 

"S3 1 

t 1 
606 

Sum y - - 

48 

11 

7sj 1 

1 6 » > 

*■" “* 

41 

-J 

605 

54 

Weal Gnnste id 

r iO 

P 

812 1 

Nil 

Mortlake - - 

11 


5 >8 

30h 

Wandsworth -| 

27 

3 ' 

ll> 

507 

• 

Scotland - - , 

• 

10 

3 

•4S > 

1 775 1 

Ilfracombe - 

)2 

8 

840 

314 | 

a 




• | 


1 




30 

H 

_ 

_ 

<T 





• 


• 


• 

- "a 

2f> 


*d89 

*17 


- 

421 



41 

0 

005 

7ft 

Oxford shun - 

U 

19 

*57 

81 

Kppmg - - 

3) 

7 

631 

53" 

West Gnnstead 

n 

13 

•509 

d»2 # ' 

Oxfordshire - 

Vi 

U 

a 

•S74 

» 80 

rppmg - - 

3b 

& 

501 

, 538 

Wand.wortH* - 

42 

*11 

fc 683 

(900 

• 

• 



t 

• 
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KfiMARKS. 


Strong and fine-grained , used for turners 
M cnhI very shak) a hen aged . is durable»aud 
strong, and makes an excellent ahareoal 


This oak is much cstcemecUorship-bmlding, 
the strongest and most aiiruble of British 
moods # 2 

P i otn an old pollnid ttee 

i jnrt of a large knur blanch 
'art of i large branch 

• • • 

A good Mood for shipbuilding, said to bo 
niimoi to the « ommon oak 
Hctu) ami durable, but a try apt to split 

Hard and compact • * 

< lost pained, and apparently a good Hood 
Maid und close gioiutd 


Specimen hom the upper part of the main 
stein much used for treenails in ship- 
building and m the 1 nited Stales m 
much to repute for posts and rails 

• 

• 

T std for toys, and In 1 he. millwright , is 
i fungi , clastic, aAd durable 
lough and clastic is much used for liaudlc s 
to tools, and makes good hurdle «• 

I vht, pliant, and tough, uAhid to be very 
• dm able 

1 cH 4 ,h tttid clastic , w ell adopted ffir turning 


\ e l > hat c> and c otnpac t * 

l b< d for making Imims, chains, handles, \.c ; 
the Mood is exceedingly durable, veiy 
tou^h, clastic, and fmc-grainid 


Used for cutting blocks, catling, sounding- 
lioanls and toy s . 

1 sed fox turning and calling m 


ol Divonshiie the stem leaches b indies 
in diameter sometimes 
Used In skip-fiinlf^ng for undefc water plap£- 
•mg, and a lajiety of other purposes, being 
my durable when kept Met oi buned in 
tboacartli 


Par*. gf one of the loner branches of a youSjg 
\ lgoious tree 
Irom an oldpollurd tree 
1 liough« to-bc hitler than common elm, and 
is used in carpentry , slup-builAng, &©. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF'^OOt® OF EUHOPE. 


[Ci-abs IV. 


WOODS OF EUROPE. 


Abies oxoelsa (Dantzic deal) - j 


, a ,, (spruce) 
Arbutus TTueda (Kouram 
Coumaro). 

Bay. See Lauftis. m 
Beech. See FraxinuS* 

Bo tula alba (Norway blrcli) 

ffirch. See Beta la. » 

Box. See Bbxus. 

Buxus sempervirens (box) - 
» > * * “ 


Castano del Pais - - - - 

Chestnut. See Castanca. 
Chrysoxylon. See Rhus. 

Citron. See Citrus. 

Citrus aurantium (orange tree) 


Coumaro. See Arbutus. 
Cupressus sempervirens (Ori- 
ental cypress). 

Daphne. See Looms. • 

Deal, Dantzic. See Abies. 

, , Prussian. See Pimis. 
Etia. See Sabi. • 


Place of Growth, 
r 

I Weight 
CnlteFt. 

SpesiflJ 
Gravity i 

No. 

in Cata- 
logue. 


Ito. o*. 
24 10 

*394 

114 

— — 

30 

7 

•487 

115 

— — 

28 2 

*450 

116 

*N. of Europe - 

17 10 

*282 

272 

^ — 

25 19 

*413 

3*1 

Albania - - 

fv2 

0 

•832 

3 

Norway,, - - 

3? 0 

*528 

34l 

Gallicia - - 

60 15 

•975 

670 

- - 

54 10 

•m 

34 

Portugal - - 

40 13 

■653 

667 

» j “ “ 

28 n 

•459 

669 

Albania - - 

40 7 

•647 

15 

Greece - - 

31 

0 

496 

291 

Albania — — 

47 

I 

9 

•761 

16 

Greece - - 

Is, r, 

•581 

284 

1 


Ficug Carica (fig tree) - - Albania 1 

Fig tree. See Ficus. 

Fraxinus ? (beech) - - , , 

Ftelia ------ 

Gavro ------- Albania 

Juglans regia (Nogal del Pais) Portugal 
, , (walnut) — - France J 

Kouromia. See Arbutus. 

Koutsoupia ----- Albania 

Lauras nobilis (Bay daphne Gr.) , , 
Leepn, or Lipty - - - - Greece 

Lemon tree. See Citrus. 1 

Mel$#tikia ----- 

Mell'os. See Ornus. 

Nogal del Pals. See .Tuglans. 

Oak. See Quercus. 

Olea europcea (wild olive) - - Albania 


- - Albania 1 - - 34 8 1 *552 


Orange tree. Citrus. # 
Oriental cypress. Se^Cupressus. 
Ornus eujppsea (Melius) - - 

Philike, or feliki - - - - 

Pina del Pais- - - - - 

Pine- 

Finns Laricio ? (sweet pine) — 
Pijras sylvestris (Dantzic fir) - 
-(Blgafir)- - 
,, (Prussian deal) 

Pi nus — ? ------ 

Pournarl. See Quercus. 
Jhnmari. See ditto. 

Quercus Cerris (Adriatic wk) - 
Quercus pedunculata (Baltic 
oak). » 

Quercus > yssiiiflora (East coon* 
tiy oak/* 

* Quercus --a? (Pranari *Pour- 
• nori).* ^ - 

Quercus sp., AaMafa oak? r 
Rhus cotinus fChrypdxylon, 
you*g fhstic). "3 
,*Bicchi ’ - ^ - 

Eoble del Pais M. ** - - 

- -l - 


Portugal - 
G&llicia - 
Portugal - 
S russia - 


TiMte «- 
Prussia * 


47 1 -753 

*48 0 *768 

5* 10 *842 

28 13 *461 

33 9 * 537 

28 IBP -403 
32 4 *516 

37 10 *602 

43 .6« *674 

• I 

38 14 *622 


37 15 *607 

37 12 *604 

• 

1 40 1 *641 


Albania - . 51 13 *829 

W«te I - •- 54 1 -865 

Albania^ - - 88 0-606 

* f * •- - 52 14 -846 

Portugal - - m O V-084 

Albania «. - 84 15 •($» 


O' RKJTARK8. 

— . .. -■ - '" r . 1 ■■■ — — : ■■■ * 

Specimen of wood of good quality. * 4 

_ ,v.» '• »» ' * * 

Used for comnjon carpentry work. 

Hard and close-grained ; used by turners. 


An inferior wood; occasionally used in 
ship* building. 


Used by turners, &c. 

Much used by turners, and for a number of 
useful purposes. 

Considered a good w#od when not too old. 
Used in ship-building. 


Fine-grained \ rased by turners, mid for 
ornamental work. 

Tine-grained. 

Hard, compact, and close-grain ml, with 
much tlie same character os the orange. 

A very durable wood. 


Wood*- shrinks much in drying: is of little 
value. 


- 39 * 0 * 624 290 

- 40 1 *641 ! 12 

- 38 14 *622 | 6 

- 35 4 * 564 4 €71 

- 37 13 * 605 899 

- 33 8 *536 9 

- 3ti 0 *576 7 

■ ‘28 13 *461 287 


- 00 15 * 591 ! 285 


-I Albania - - 52 14 * 847 


Probably an elm. 

Used in ship-building. 
Used ibr furniture. 


Close-grained, and occasionally beautifhlly 
veined ; much used for ornamental work. 

The manna tree ; wood compact 
Heavy and compact. 

TJsedJIbr common carpentry work ' " ^ 

A strong and durable’ wood. " X " 

Usdfc in carpentry work. ' • 

• . :.,V 

Used Vor decks of s’h’ips, and f^lbu^ntry 
A heavy, hard pine. ' 

A strong and use&l wood fbr sldp4mllding, 
Exiensiveljfeused in sMp-buitt^^T ^ 

Heavy, but much given to 

Used In ship-building. \ 

Produces a yellow 


Much uftedfbr ©hafcwl 
Used forship-lsMiaing. y V 

• r - ' . ;”* ' 
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CLASSIFIED ‘LlST OF WOODS OF ASIA. 
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WOODS OF E UBOPE — ocmtinued. 


* ***** ' / t 






Mix* ?* (Sklythra) - - 

Skiuo ru - — - - 

Sklythra. See fealix. 

Spruce fir. See Abies. 

Svedkmi - - - - - - • - 

Young fustic. Sue Rhus. . 
Zinzttm ------ 

! 

Aibanig - - 

»» - “ 

• 

Greece 

11m. os. 
27 8 

48 10 

46 6 

47 7 

•440 1 
•778 j 

•742 

•759 

i l 

! »o 
288 

286 

! 301 

1 V 

Probably afwillow.* 

• e 

a 

a 

• 



■ 

l_ 
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-WOODS OF V.SIA. 


Acacia - 


- ? (Popeeah) - - 


Atgle marmelos (BeUct) - - 

Amhoyua. See Ptorospermum. 
Anaeardium latifolium (Bhoia) 
Audrachne apetala - - - 

Anally wood. See ArtncftrpuB. 
Aimah-beng. See Fagraea. | % 
Artocarpus Chaplasha- - — 

Artocarpus hirsuta (Angelly 
wood). 

Artocarpus integrifolia (Jack- 
wood). 

Artocarpus ? (Pynyatlic, 

Tauabotig). 

Aultuovanchcc - - - - 

Auyanny - - - - - 

Averrboa Citrarobola - - - 

*Bah-nali‘(hoa - - - - 

Bellee. See itiglc marmolos. 
Betaltt Bhojpattgi - - - 

Bbcla. See Aiiftcimlium. m 
Bignonia chelonoidcs - - - 

Blgutmiu ? (Tathee) - - 

, . (Thuggainoe) - 

Black ebony. See Diospyrus. 
BoorooLu. ~8*e Swletenm. 
iTuilooca* Miurum — — — — 

Colophyllum ? (Tliurappc, 

Cbopeo). 

Cambagum — — — — - 

Camoo ------ 

Camphor wood. See Lauras. 
Cannui ------ 

Cunnuo - - — - - « - 

Caragagaloo - ' — — - - 

Curapa ? (TaiUronu.) - - 

Careya ? (Ivazu) - - - 

, , (Kombo) - 

Caringosha - - - - — 

Carivsgah - - - ■ 

fiSSo&dia" - - • 

rtfttha - - - - 



i indica - - - - 

A tribuloideg (Cotoor, 
; Chis*A Makoa«hiugftU). 
CkbunuB 

Caultw looroonga - - - 

Cedar 

Cedar of Himalaya, See Junk- 
Cedtsi* Teona (Toon, Tonga. 


'She Lauras. 

HfttL m Premma. t 
BratMMMk (Tnng- 



l .!>V' / . 


Tavoy - - 

23 

3 i 

•371 

851 

> » - - 

23b 

3 

•371 

803 

Ceylon - 

49 

1 

•784 

583 j 

Gualpara - - 

:i7 

0 

*592 

807 i 

India - - - 

33 

14 ! 

•542 # 

725 , 

1 

India - — — 

34 

12 

•556 

1 

681 ! 

Cochin • - - 

:k> 

U ! 

•590 

475 

Tray one ore - 

35 

10 ! 

•570 

377 

Tavoy - - 

_ i 

■ 

- • 

832 

*Truv encore - 

31 

r» 

•502 

429 

,, - - 

32 

n 

•523 

691 

i India - - — 

39 

li 

•635 

378 

j Tavoy - - - 


- 

859 

i Nepal - - 


5 

•565 

1035 

• • _ _ 

42 

8 

•48() 

1031 * 

! Tavoy - -i 49 

8 

•792 

819 

i ,, - - 

40 

4 

•644 

837 

• 

• 



• 

■ Trn van core - 

38 

3 

•Oil 

444 

j Mur tit ban - - 

13 

0 

■688 

1072 j 

Truvoneore — 

28 

11 

•459 

» 390. 

• ” V 

• 30 

0 

•576 

877 

Truvancore — 

47 

0 

•758 

403 


5H 

7 

•93.T 

402 


33 

0 < 

- ’ 528 

430 

Tavoy - - 

30 

0 

•576 

880 

Martaban - - 

46 

0 

1 • 730 

10.-10 

Gualpuru - - 

42 

12 

•084 

810 

Travail core - 

45 

5 

• 725 

380*1 


IVi 

10 

•538 

» 410 

>i “ - 

44 

10 

*7U 

4.‘18 

•l* - - 

47 

11 

•763 

405 

4 _ _ 

India - - - 

34 

4 

•548 

401 

41 

9 < 

•001 

698 

, — — 

39 

0 

•024 

OHO 

Nepal » - - 

02 

0 

•992 1 

927 

Manilla - - 

42 

• 

1U 

*683 

497. 

Travanooife - 

45 

14 1 

•734 

392 

India - - - 

25 

2 

e 

•402 

e ’ '' 

30^ 

Gualpara - - 

3g 

0 

•576 

1041 ' 

• ® 

India- - - 

32 

9 

•521 

^ 7C»8 

Travanoore - 

37 

41 

•603 

• 383 

if - - 

20 

7« 

• 

•327 

426 

• 

* ... \ -e 

'•j, 

, (. . t ? ^ 

23 

* 

0 

I 

•368 

a - 

• 

i 



A large tree ; wood used in hu*9e-buil(liffg, 
&c. 

A ’•ery large troc : wood used for posts, bows, 
and rollers, ami lor cotton gins. 


rsod in ship-building. 


Used in boat ami hoi^e-building. 

^ood moderately hard, compact. • 

A large tree. 

A very large tree. 

A kirge tree^iscd in house building. 


Used for masts and spurs, aud for pestles to 
oil-presses. 


Used in house-building. 

Timber of large size ; used for posts, Ac. 
Wood hard and strong; used tor the stocks 
of matchlock# * 


iXTsed for large ftiortars and pestles for grind- 


Wood*very durable, and much used for fur- 
niture. 


Jjbied f#r posts and rafters. •. 


a • 





: ■ 


' CLASSIFIED LIST OF WOODS OF 


[Class IV. 


•V" : J < 


WOODS OF ASIA — ponimued. 


NAME. 

- - - 


Chopee. See Calophyllum. 
CMtfangaree - - - - 

Cmsal^mep Sapan (Sappan) 

Cjptoor. See Castanoa. 
Coturnba - f - T - 

Cou-moo — •* - - - 

Cusroo. See QuercuSt 


place of Growth, 

r 


Cynomotra — - ? (Maingga) - 
Ijalbergia lcmceelaria {jtfeddoon, 
Nedun, Hander-wood). 
Dalbergia latifolla (East India 
ebony). 

Deboof - - , - - - L. 

Dheyri. Se^Taxus. 

Dlospyrus melanoxylon (black 
ebony). 

Dlospyrus racemosa* - - -; 

Dlospyrus ? (Ryamucha. 

Cboomulloo). 

Dipterocarpus ? (Kunnean- 

phew). 

•Pemba ------ 

Dombeya melanoxyion (St. 
Helena ebony). 

East India ebony. See rOal 
bergia. 

East India rosewood -- - - 

East India teak. See Tec tone, 
Ehretia kevis - - - 

• * • 

Ekebergia ? (Jivakohi) - 

ElecOarpfts serratus ? (Weraloo) 
Eriobotrya juponica (Loaquut) 

‘ (Jamboo) 

) > 

Fagrtea frograns (Annah-beng) 

Ficus -T (Thubboo) - - 

Oodeboo - - - - - 

Galloopah - - - - - 

Gnroima ? (PuUowa) - - 

Garcinia ? (Purrah wah) - 

Ghese. See <$icrcus. 

Gm^na arborea - - - - 

_ *> ^ 

Go-na ------ 

Gordonia? (Kasa) ... 

Guacua ----- - 

Guava. See Psldium. 

"Gundruey - - - 

Heretiera* ? (Soondree) - 

Hibiscus macrophyilus - - 


Eugenia Aialacoensis 
*» 


• Excicaria? 


Hibiscus ? 


Travancore 

Ua mm 

•Travancore 

Ceylon - 

Tavoy 

India — r - 
Martaban — 
Ceylon - . 

India - - 

Ceylon - 

India - - 

Martaban - 

Tavoy - 

Ceylon - 
St. Helena 

India- « - 


Weight 

CulbieFt. 


Specific 

Gravity 


11 m. o u 

29 11 
60 14 
31 14 

23 r> 


52 10 
43 


45 

66 

38 

G1 

% 

25 

33 

71 


Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

GualpoiL. - -| 39 1 

6 c)tuu - -I 33 8 

India- t -! 44f U 

Ceylon - - 3 0*4 

-, 30 14 

Tavp/ - - - 

Martaban- , - - r, 2 
Tavoy • - 

(Ceylon * - 

Truvancure 
Tavoy - 


•475 

•974 

•510 

•373 


•842 

■775 

•727 

|U064 

c 

•615 

•978 

•555 

■803 

■403 

« 

■531 

1-145 


No. 

fo Cata- 
logue. 


•625 

•747 

•484 

•494 


India - - 

Ceylon - 
Martaban — 


21 

21 

53 

45 

45 


32 
-i 32 
- ** 


India - . - - 


Hopea floribunda (Tantheya) - ' 
Hopea odorata (Tengaun, Thaen- j 
gong). 


fiune - 

Indian sftul. See Shores 
Indian wopd — - - ' - 

Iron-wood. ; See Metrosiforof. 
Jaek-woeA . .Swr Artocargns* 
•Jamboo. See Eugenia. 


Tavoy - 

• : • l . 

j Martaban -* * 


Joea^ Ac Cg taeia. 

J^akobi 8ee% tof&gia. 

Juglana ptwoe^^L ■ - - - 

( Cedar ° f 


r j eiass&im/ 


olasscp: 

ComI. 

Bujpna 


Bajia- 

Tavoy 


t : 


8 
8 

3 
6 
8 

37 10 

41 14 

34 15 

1*57 15 
4 % 15 

27 13 

28 0«| 


8 i -840 
0 i -336 

9 | *339 
0 1 *848 


27 11 
38 0 0 

40 12 


45 6 

» 

36 11 

39 U 
34 7 


•728 

•728 

•515 

•518 

*392 

•602 

•670 

•559 

■927 

•799 

•445 

•448 


t *443 
•608 

•652 


•72fr 


•*7 


•551 


443 

67 

407 

« 

587 


822 

588 

966 

579 

40 

687 

1071 

871 

- 580 
716 


986 

1031 

958 

586 

724 

577 

577 

821 

1037 

819 

580 

513 

827 

865 

709 
718 
582 

1027 

710 

697 

493 e| 
473 
806 


804 

808 

954 

863 

876 

342 


71« 

695 

1039 

#56 


REMARKS. 


Used for^yeing, and someti&osbythe turner. 

V < * ' 

Occasionally used in house-building in Cey- 
lon, but not esteemed. 

Used in boat and bouse building. $ 


A small tree. 

Used and valued fbr house-building in Cey- 
lon. 


Used for turnery work, and for inlaying. 
Used In house-building. 

f (* 

Grows to a great size ; used for beams and 
•' planks. 

Used for the outriggers of canoes. 


Timber large, compact, very hard. 

Used in house carpentry. 

Used for making charcoal for gunpowder/ 

A large tree, used for posts. 

A strong durable wood. 


Large timber, used for Ordinary building 
purposes. 


Wood with a peculiar odour, resembling that 
of aniseed. 

U sod in ship-building. 

A middle-sized tree, used for common build- 
ing^purposes. 

Used for common building purposes; the ’ 

• bark is made into cordage. 

A very large tree. ** * 

Canoes are made of this tree, which produces 
a valuable resin. 

Used in boat-building, grows tie a largeslze, 
and is abundant. 


S' 


An excellent light wood. 
SroaH but valuable timber. 







Slabs IVJ 


CLASSIFIED* LIST OP WOODS OP ASIA, j 


.iu v 


WOODS OP ASlA—e<m*in*ed, 


N\MB. 


Kain-fha-phogee. See Sym- 
pJoCOB. 

Kruiuk^Iciir^ - - 

Kaysoi. See Laurus. 

Kata, See Caroyft. * • 

, , , - See Oordonia - ■* - 

Keahnaun - - - - - 

Keannan; See Xylocarpus. 
Kcazo-Pevrtoun - - - - 

Kcctha. See Syndesmis. 
Kcxmn-l&e. See Bottler a. 
Kombo. See Careya, 
Kuddoot-alain - — — - 

Kud doot-nec - - - - - 


See Lagers troe- 


Kuonmouncc. 
inia. 

Kullowa. See Laurus. 

Kuneencc. Set Sterculia. 

Kunna. See Pierardia. 

Kunnoan-pliew. See Diptero- 
carpus. 

Kuuneen-keunkee. See 
nia. 

Kunnecn-keunlu. See Sym- 
plocos. 

Kurrowa. See Laurus. 

Kuzzoo. See Pierardia. 

Lagerstrujmia regin® - - 

Lagerstrcemia ? ( Kuen-*j 

roounee, Peema). 

Laurus catnphora? (Camphor 

• wood). 


Laurus — 
Laurus — 
row a). 


QCayzai) 9 - - 

"liullova^ Kur- 


(Lumpatcb, 
a 


Laurus ? 

Chasepoo). 

Laurus ? (Panatha) - 

Laurus* ? (Sassafras) - 

Laurus ? (Thuggoo) - 

Lolsi. See Taxus. 

Loquat. See Eriobotryu. 
Lumpatch. See Laurus. 
Maikay. See Murray a. 

Maingga. See Cynomctra. 
Makoo-sldngall. See Castaqga. 
Manga ohapui »* - - - . 

Moroothee - - - - 

Maunthaen or Sasaefras - 
Maymuka - - - - 

May -rang - - - - - 


Megeongeo - - - - 

Melia Azadirachta - - 

Metrosideros vein (iron-wood) 
Mimosa odoratissima - - 

■_ Mimosa polystocbya - - 

; Mimusops Elengi - - - 

) Mol nvwof Moloba • — 

Moonga Vallah - - - 


. Morung Saul. See Shotea - 
Munhacadamboo - - 

Murraya ? (Maikay) - •- 

pfyriMne capitellata - - 

feganditf wood. See Dalbergla. 
^aaorad wood - ~ - 

rKeddOOn. Sas Dalbargia. 
Nodun, See D tlbergio. 



r # ■- 


Place of Growth. 

Weight 

CuSePt, 

BjMUe 

Onvity 

No. 

In Cata- 
logue. 


lbs. 

ex. 



,T*voy - - 

43 

0 

•688 

812 

t » **-**> 

“ 


- 

837 

• 

, 

. 

« 

- 

947 




• 


|9 “* — 

53 

3 

•851 

840 


34 

0 

•554, 

829 

if *" “* 

V 

3 

•547 

864 

• 


; 

i 

1 



* • 



. 


India «* - - 

4 e, 

8 

•744 

700 

'J’.v.y - - 

37 

9 

•601 

839, 

China - - 

35 

14 

•574 

897 

: Tavoy - - 

f 

a 

•691 

809 , 

• b» “ “ 

30 

0 

•48p 

• 

942 | 

* ■ 

30 

0 

•480 

8*8 

Nepal -r - 


0 

•544 | 

j »■>■*! 

Tavoy - * - 

43 

0 

•688 

m : 

Tudia - - - 

32 

12 

*524 

712 

Tavoy - - 

- 


- 

951 




« 


• 



• 


Manilla - - 

41 

ir» 

•671 

500 j 

Travnncore - 

37 

7 

•599 

390 

Tavoy - - 1 

36 

10 

•586 

901 : 

India - - - j 

51 

12 

•828 

93G , 

Tavoy - - 

48 

9 

•777 

104.%} 

y y I* * 

38 

9 

•617s 

945 

India- - - 

46 

1 

•739 

•&8 

722 

China - - 

53 

u 

494 

India - - - 

45 

G 

•726 

711 

Botanic Garden, 

32 

CL 

•512 

1032 

Calcutta. 
Tavoy , - - 

4G 

0 

i -736 

^4, 

Manilla - - 

51 

3 

! -819 

499 

Travanoorc - 

38 

CL 

••613 

411 

,, *- - 

38 

iff 

| *621 

440> 

91^ 

Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta. 

28 

10 

• 

•458 

Travancore - 

38 

15 

•623 

394* 

• — 

to 

13 

•973 

847» 

Nepal - - 

21 

11 

•347 ( 

t 911 

Ceylon - - 

53 * 


•880 

584 


• 




. * 




a 

Trafancoro - 

24 

5 

•389 

423 

Ceylon 

34 

8 

••552 

589 

Travoneore - 

42 

5 

•677 

419 

, India — — . ip 

X 

14 

•638 

1 

692 f 


HBMABBS. 

JU 


Used in boat-building. 

a i 4 


Used In house-building. 


Grows to a great size ; used in hauso-bnildTag. 
An inferior wood ; used in boat-building. 


A wood emittiug an agreeable aTomatic 
odour. # • • 

,\rsed imhouse carpentry. • • 

042 ; Produces the sassafras bark and camphor* 
• ■ wood of Martaban. 

955 | Used in carpenter's work, and for beams. • 


Used for oars and rudders. 


Used in making house furniture. 

Used for timber of juuks. . 

Suid fo be verj* durable ; lifted for the posf 
of houses ou the brfhks of rivers. 

A very large tree, used in housebuilding. 

Used fof anchors by the Chinese, 


124 4 A slow-growing tree. 

U sed.in ship-building. 

Wie root yields a red dye. 


A strong tough wood. 

Said to bo compact and hard. 

Used by the natives for building temples 
and royal palaces ; an excellent jrood. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF WOODS OF ASIA. 

WOODS OF ASIA— continued. 


[Claus IV. 


NAME. 


Null Poungoo — — — - 
Odipa Wodior - - - - 
Osyris peltote (Phaouu) - * - 

Pahnioabh -* - - - — 

Palaepean. See S&potea. 

Palau ------- 

Palai ------- 

Palm - - 

Palmist ------ 


Panacha — - f « — — 

P&natha. See Lauras. 

Peemo. See Lagerstroemia. 
Pen-lay-oun - — - - 

Fen-lay-peen - - - - 

Peroomarum •«•--- 
Phaouu. See Osyris. 

Pienmahne - - - - 

Pienmab-pue — — • - — 

Pkrardia ? (Kuimo, Kuzzo) 
Piuus dammara - - 

PinuB longlfolia - - - 

PinuB Webbiana - - - 

Foma. See Cedrela. 

Poomaram - - - - 

Poomdroo - - - - 

Pooiuui - - - - 

Poovem - - - - - 

Popeeah. See Acacia. , 
Pothiroe ------ 

Premma hircina (Chikagamb- 
hari). • • # 

PsidEim pomiferum (Guava) - 
Pterocarpus santalinus (Rea 
sandus). 

Pterocarpus ? (Thoun-kheca) - 
•Pterospermum iudicum (A%- 
boyna). 

Pullowa. See Garcinia. 
Purrah-wah. See ditto. 
Puzzeen-zwa. See Ternstrcemiu. 
Pynyathe. See Artocarpus. 
Quercus AmherstUma (Tirbbae, 
liyakle). • 

Quercus fenestrate - - - 

Quercus ianceaefolia - - - 

Querous lappacea - - - - 

Quctcub semecarpifolia (Ghese, 
Cusroo). 

Ked Banders. See Pterocarpus. 
Regal wood - ^ - - - - 

Hbizophora decandra*- - - 

Bottlers. WKeonu-lac) - 
liyakle* See Quercus. 
Ryamucha. See Dioapyrus. 
Sacred wood. See Bar. 

• • 
Sfefcit Helena ebony. 8ee*Dom- 

Sandoricum ? (Thittoo) - 

Santelum album — — — 

Sopon. See Osalpina. 

Saphew, See Xanthophyllum, 


Satin wood. See Swietenia. 
Scytalia kmgan - - - - 


53SS3T -- -1 

JShorea robusta (Indian soul) 

£Monu% mul; - 



Place of Growth. 

• 

Weight 

OuScFt. 

JJ 

No. 

InCata* 

loghe. 


lbs. os. 

•911 


Travancore - 

56 15 

379 

India- - - 

♦41 0 

•656 

684 

Tavoy - - 

29 10 

•474 

813 

t 

.1, 

#< 

• . 

I 

30 8 

CO 0 

•488 

•960 

090 

960 

Travancore - 

14 9 

•230 

404 

Romeo - - - 

-S3 13 

•381 

368 

India — — — 

57 9 

•921 

705 


62 7* 

•929 

5* 

* * • 

* 



Travancore - 

44 14 

•718 

388 

-• - 

32 0 

•51? 

887 

Tavoy - - 

— 

— 

944 

Travancore - 

27 14 

•446 

418 • 

Tavoy - — 

- 

- 

801 

>9 — — 

— 

— 

853 

«. — 

37 12 

*604 

824 

_ __ 

39 0 

•G27 

869 

C v 

* 

1 

- 

- 

1070 


21 0 

•336 

905 

Travancore - 

29 8 

*472 

• a 

•432 

__ _ 

28 15 

•463 

406 

» > — — 

4) 13 

• 653 

417 

! , “ - 

50 15 

• 

•815 

399 

• 

— — 

35 4 

•564 

437 

1 

i 

i 

43 0 

*091 

878 

Travancore - 

44 a 

•704, 

382 

India - — - 

* 14 

•750 

714 

Martaban - • - 

5i a 

•826 

817 

East. • Indian 

39 10 

•634 

■894 

Islands. 

• 



1 a 

# 




Martaban - - 

*7 10 

•922 

1047 

*India - - - 

i 47 0 

•752 

*679 

• 

» >• — — 

41 10 

*666 

678 


5F 4 

•820 

677 

0 • 

t 

1 

1 

82 0. 

•352 

836 

Thibet - - 

54 6 

•870 

17 

India - - - 

46 0 

•736 

721 

Tavoy - - 

«7 9 

•G01 

815 j 


• 



• 



. 

• 


i 


• • 

Tavoy - - 

India - - . • - 

28 C 
47 p { 

*•454 

[•765 

820 

702 

/ 

Tavoy w - 

• • 

41 # 0 

^•656 

811 

India - 

44 8 

•7115 

68!# 

r f - - 

• _ _ 

, j — 

J50 0 

•900 

696 

% 6 

•630 

.•843 

715 

— • — 

52 10 

339 

■»r f ^ 

43 14 
45 14 

•7t2 

•734 

li 

- - 

42 d 

•672 

*14 

India- -k - 

4flT 4 

•676 

$88 


UE MARKS. 


Used la the construction of canoes. 

Tho wood of one of the palms used for cabi- 
net and marquetoric work. 


Affords good crooked timber. 


Excellent timfief. 


A strong odour like that emitted by the 
musk -rat, is given out by this wood ; used 
for musical instruments. 


Much used for ornamental work. 


Used for coarse furniture. 


Wood light, fiffim a large tree. 


A vi 


beautiful wood: much prized, and 
by persons of high rank only. 


gig J A large tree ; wood used for rudders, Ac. 


ifsed for furniture. 


•A very large tree ; wood used in building; 


A strong and* durable wood ; in great repute 
for amp-building. 

Much used in India for various purpqwt, 
where strength and.durabillty are-required. 
A small tree. 
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LIST^f 

ifOOBS 0JP AJS^*^^Ahw rf. 


NAMB. 


Stercutia? (Ktmeenee) - - 

Bwietenia chloroaylon (Satin 
woody Boorooti). 

Swiitentti febrifuga - - • 

Symplocoa ttoribunda - - - 

Symplooos ? (Kaln-tha-phogee) 
Bymplocos? (Kunneen-keuukce, 
Kumteen-keunla). 

Syndesma tnvoyaxja (Keetha) - 

Tanka. See Teotona. 

Tailo-oon. See Carapa. 
Tanabana. See Artocarpus. 
Tantheya - - - - - 

t9 See Hopes. 

Tnlhee. See Bignonia. 

Taxufl virgata (Dbeyfc, Lolsi) - ! 

j 

Toak. See Toctona. i 

Tectona grandis (Teak. Taaka. 1 
Tekka). % 


IkeagOneik 


India- 

Tavoy 

» 


3 - 1 - 


1 tuWflk*. 

ChITr. 


No, 

iaCfeta* 

logus. 

lbs. , OS. , 


854 

51 T 0 


578 

54 14 

•378 

74H 

! — ' 

— 

917 

! 34 7 

•551 

867 

| 34 4 

•548 

838 

i - -i 

1 _ « 

855 : 


Tree of very la*ge dhnenaicma. 
Usedfbr furniture, Ac. 

. . 

A large tree. 

Affords good crooked tinker. 
Used for beams, posts, &c. # 
a — • 


-i« 


0 I '70* : 858 


Nepal 

Ceylon 




> i 


> i 


Travancore - 42 


! 


,, (Fast Indian teak) j Malabar coast - 37 14 
, , |, Moulinein-f -» 31 9 

i » 


Tekka. See Tectona. 
Tengauu. 5 m Hopes. 
Tcrmlnnlia catappa - - 


- - 32 1 


•755 

•G80 

*606 

•r»o.i 

•513 


993 ! Grows to a large size ; tifiibcr strong and 
good. 

One of the best of the* Ceylon woods. 

A strong and durable wood; much valued 
for ship-building. 

The best kind of teak. 

« 

This quality of teak is not so good as the 
Malabar. • 


5$ I 
376 

121 

119 

120 


BotiAiic Garden, 30 
Calcutta. 


Terminalia chebula - 
•Terminalia citrina - - , * - 

Terminalia T (Thuphanga) * Tavoy 

Ternstni'ima -• — ? (Puzzeeu- < , , - 

zwa). » I • • 

Tetranthera nitida — - -j India- - 

Teutha - . - - - - - Tavoy - 

Thaengong. See Ho]x?a. * 

Thallaroo - — - - - j Travancore 

Thamhavoo - - - - -j , , 

Tbau«baun*po - - - - Tavoy 

Tli au-baun-thau-lay - - - 7 , - 

- Thaumma. See tionneratia. 

Thittoo. See Sandoricum. 

Thoun-Khooa. SwTterocarpus. ! * • 

Thoun-myiiga ----- f , 

Thubboo See Ficus. 

Thuggainee. See Bignonia. • 

‘ Thuggoo. See Lauras. , 

Thuphanga. See Terminalia. 

Thurappe. See Calophyllum. \ 

Thymboo 

Tbymboo, Thuu-baun-po - - 

Tirbbaev See Quercus. ; 

Toon. See CedreUu 
Town-pine ' 

Town-suggah - - - - 

Tunga. me Cedrela. 

Tungngsi. See Chlnchona. 

UneV ^ - - - - 


! 


- 42 

ID 

•682 

G82 

-i GO 

2 

•962 

. 683 

r>o 

5 

•805 

823 

& 

7 

*783 

8.30 

i 


• 

o 

31 

4 

**548 


54 

0 

•8G4 

831 

e-|*44 

0 

•704 

481 

- : 55 

6 

•8SG 

581 

— ‘ — 


— 

888 

-1 - 


- 

849 

! 


4 

4 




-J 48 

j 

0 

•708 

• 

884 


» 



- 17 

7 

•279 

(VO 

* 17 

3 

a j 

•275 

8ar>* 

I 


i 

• 


-! 2S 

13 

•461 

853 

_l 

• 

“ 

9*1 



# - 


Travancom 
Manilla - 
- - - Travsacofo 

India- - 
Travancore- 


moorlnaa — — 

IqaoMfoU* - - -I India- 


Yavoologbo — - - 

VelttlagSe - - - - 

Velty, or Yotiy - - *- 

Venga - ' ~ - <r - - 

YWneo - *• — — - 

Tinny marum *• • *- .*? ,w 
nthslpr ‘ -•* . - . — ■ 

- (Saphew,: 


t » 
» # 
t 9 

I- ■ ’ 

n 
*r 


* I 

- 22 *B53 | 

-! 42 llj ’683 | 
4o 10 ■ *650 ; 
-j 53 iff, *803 
29 4 J *468 • 

28 8 *456 

40 11 
47 ^1 


•480 1,074 • A noble ornamental tree ; wood very good. 


V cry lioavy and compact. 

A rathfcr large tree.; used for* posts and 
rafters. 


An inferior light wood. 

A strong durable wood, but does not saw 
kindly. 

Used in house-building. 


A strong and djirable Ught.wood, 

Strong durable light* wood, used in boat- 
building. » . 

Used in boat-building, and much esteemed. 


$49 * Affords good crooked timber, used for boot- 
• building. 

41 Sy 

4% MJsou in ship-building. ■' 

40fc 1 \ • * 

694 • 

a * • • 


a*. 

Imllc- - - 

Matiabaa -* -i 


15 *8. 


11 

41 


33 10 


657 

•753 

•243 

*•179 

•656 


•588 


397 

416 1 
P 380 
435 
434 

439 ; ^ 
948 if 

i , m 


a • 


'? (K«anao») - t^arey • - , 9 -Wj j 868 j for furaHurc and in iHm»% 6 vlil 4 iJW. 

Sxyphus. *r- •• 
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WOODS OF AS 


NAMB, 


fUyphm — ? (Zeethec) 


— ? 
— ? 

— / 
— <> 
— ? 
— f 
— ? 
— ? 


-? «- 
-t - 

- 

.? - 
> A 
-? - 
? - 
-? - 


Afiic^p oak 




»» 
* > 


African feak- - - . 

Baphia nit ida (Be i) - - - 

» ) ((nm) - ■ 

* 9 » (Cam mood) 

Bar. Nre Baphia 
Caih woo 1 Sff Baphia 
Columhite - - - . 

Fernando Po wood - - 


Oldfieldia Afnraua Hr< Afi m ,n 

oak • 

Bed Sanger wood - - - 


Place of Growth, 

< 

w«ght 

GaSsFt, 

>*•« 

bum** 

No. 

la cam 
ioglio. 

« 

lbs. 

M 



India - - - 

35 

11 

•571 

879 

Travancoro 

- 

- 

78, 

kndla -x - - 

46 

0 

•738 

374 

Travancore - 

27 

u 

•446 

42# 


44 

6 

•710 

447 

Airacon - - 

m 

1) 

•537 

492 

India - - - 

43 

A 

•693 

686 

M - — — 

45 

4 

•724 

0 I3 # 

n . . 

50 # 

5 

•805 

703* 

» » - f — — 

70* 

1 

1*121 

701 

M • 

39 

12 

•620 

700 

— — - 

’12 

9 

•521 

707 

, • — . 

45 

14 

•7.34 

717 

” j ^ _ 

48 

9 

•77> 

719 

,y— — — 

G3 

5 

1 01.3 

723 

, * — — -X 

38 

14 

•022 

720 


37 

5 

•597 

727 

TaUj - - 

- 


— 

•940 

India - - 

n 

0 

•65b 

670 

tv oops of Arniuv 




— 

t — c 

Sieira 1 eonc - 

51 

7 

S.M 1 

124 


k 4 > 

7 

•«07 

125 

1 

50 

0 

•800 

126 

tiioira Leoi e - 

U 

9 

841 

258 

West Coast oi 

n 

11 

• 099 

2)9 

Alin a 





— jT 

50 

y 

•aw 

575 


54 

r > 

•86) 

• 

309 

l - - * 

36 

.7 

•583 

66 

| — — • 

H 

Id 

577 

65 

Lion Hills 


- i 

283 

, • 




« 

Madn^awai 

53 

1 

•849 

206 

Fcrnundo Po - 

M) 

1 

*4«1 

127 

7 * “ 

4» 

• 

n 

•*u 

1JS 

• 

61 

0 

•976 

* 100 


c REMARK*. 


f 

A very light soft wood, forming a good put*- 
stitnte fjrtr < 


r cork to the eAU&ioJogiBt 


Used in hottse-bnllding. 


Specimen of the beat quality. 

An excellent wood for ship-building, and 
extensively imported for this purpose 
Varjetj so* letimcs callod u Mh or oak ” 


Much used end estoomed for ship-building, 
anothci tcim for Afncao >ak 
I sod ^ or dyeing fcnd turning 
l sed I05 dyuug and fur turnery woik 
1 sod ioi dicing 


Used m ship-hull ding 
1 1 


^Heav^ and compact 
MOOOS Ol Mllnil AMT1IICA. 


Abies alba (whi*e spruce)-! 
Abies ( anadonsis (hemlock 
spruce) 

* y (hcmloek) - 

Acer eriocarpum (soft maple) - 
Acer Negumlo (box elder, ash- 
leaved maple) , 

Acer rubium (red maple) - 
At t rlaocharmum (sugar maple)] 

\ ) (bird's eye maple) 

,, (carlym***) - 
, A, vwr (binfii *je 
m* maple). 

Aoer- — ? (hard maple) 9 - - 

Ash. See Fraxinu*. 

Balsam. See Picea. • 

BwfeW See Tilia. • 

- Beech. Sap Bogus* 

Betula plgra (mack birch) 

tetula ? {birch) y - 

Birch. 8wBeU0a. * 
c Biackttunt SmNyasa. * 
Bos alder* See Arm ja 

SsKU ?‘.*r . 1 


Upper ( un&da - 

United States - 
ITppci (nuaria- 
M nittd States 


UliJ»ei 1 an i tda- 

v/.r 


L^ipsr c|nadf ~ 


f 

t i 


23 11 

•dHl 

Hi 

2.3 0 

308 

w 

204 

k 23 0 

168 

647 

.10 14 

590 

59.3 

24 0 

•384 

621 

38 5* 

•013 

620 

38 0 

014 

019 

39 0 

010 

618 

40 15 1 

• a 

•655 

594 

g 

36 10 

■586 

193 

30 0 

• 

•576 

&30 

.39 10 

i) 

•634 

• 

• 

• 

595 

. 35 j* 

•507 

• 

108 

30 11 

a 

•491 

139 

• 



23 12 

•m 

a 

•56* 


Used for common carpentry. 


Used \n ornamental work l»y eiafe«altsp>«f4 
% 4 h«# t , 

Used in common carpentry work. * 7 
Used for ornamental work? aptculiorAMAlh 
oithetsee. t r 

* *t 

• 4 * ? 

1 4 V * 

IS*.* * »1 


An inferior wood. 


. * • 
Used in shlpdmildinfc 


A 





ClABfl IV.] 


CLASfflNED LIST OP WOODS OP NORTH AMERICA, 




'Button wocAl. See Platanu*. 


Cary* sulcata (shell-bark hlSk- 

JL\ 

Canra — ? (hickory) *• - 

sariraff-") - 

, , Pencil. See Junipenu. 
Colt is orsasHblia (back-berry) - 
Cerasus Virginians (wild cherry) 
Orris canadensis (red buji, 
JuiIqs tree). 

Cherry wood. Bra Prunus. 
Chestnut. See Castanea. 

Coffee tree. Sat (Jj mftoclodus. 
Cornus florid*, (dogwood) - - 

Cuprmus distioha (cypress) - 
Cypress. Ste Cuprossus. 
IBospyrus \ irginiana (pertfcnon) 
Dogwood. See Cornus. J 
Elm. See Ulmua. 

Fagub amerlcana (white beech) 


Praxinus americana (American 
aeb> 


locust). J 

Sain trot Ste Nyasa. * 

Gymnodadus canadensis (cofiec • . , 
tree). m 

1Iack-l>cny. Set Celt is. 9 • 9 

Hackmatack. Sec Lari a. 1 , 

Hazel. Scr Hindus. • 

Hemlock. Stt Abies. 

Hickory. Stt Corya. • 

Uiekory. Ste JugirtnH. 

Honey locust. Nee Gleditschia. 

Iron wood. Stt Ostrja 
•ludan tiee. See <Vrt is. 

Juglans alba (hickory) - - UppcrCanmla- 

Juglniib cincica (butter uut) — • 9 


PUm oT Growth. 

Wettht 

cJfoft, 

Sw>4llh 

wlmy 

- . . 

N«. { 

tSP 


lbs 

OCR. 


1 

1 

United* States 




1 

1 

« 0 

49 

8 

•792 

613 j 

1 

M * - 

43 

2 

*690 

614 j 


47 

8 

*760 

328 1 

Vnlted State* - 

25 

4 

*404 

646 

• 






38 

6 

-Oil 

641 


32 

3 

•515 

629 

1 9 — 

33 

7 

•535 

644) 

1 


• 



! 

1 


47 

4 

766 

1 

(.3) 

-1 

-22 

13 

*365 

649 

1 

'1 

44 

6 

•710* 

645 

1 

42 

1 

e * 

•674 

623 ! 

Upper Canada - • 36 

9 . 

• 58 j ( 

192 

— «■ 

35 

10 1 

i * 570 ' 

826 



1 

1 • 


Upper Canada - 

30 

u 

•494 

202 

• _ 

33 

5 

■53) 

202 ,< 

1 nited States — 

40 

6 

1 *C 46 

685 , 

• •> 

10 

7 

•617 

1 

031 


• 



1 

• • 


! 

1 * 
• 

S 

• 

• 



| 

• 

e 

• 


1 

1 1 

« • i 



REMARK#, 


The wood Is stronger and better than that of 
|py otlg?r kind of hickory, * 


Tough and clastic. 

Wood close-grained and comport. 


Hard, close-grained, and strong. 
Glows to an immense sjze. 

llaid and close-grained 


Used in dry carpentry. 

I sod in d> j csrpentiy ; the wood has a moiy 
iufoub tint ot colour than common beech. 
Tongli and elastic, and much used • 


Very hard, and splits with great facility 

• •• 

Maid, compact, strong, and tough. 

• • • 


1 1 (white walnut) 
Juglans nigra (black walnut) - 

Juzdperus bcrmudlana (red or ' 
pencil cedar). 

Juniperus Virginians (red cedar) 

' y f (pencil cedar) 

LarU amtiHcm* (hackmatack) 
** * 


United States - 

Upper Canada - 
| Bermuda - - 

United States - 


49 2 

•28 8 , 
22 4 

20 8 | 
») 7 

tin 5* 
28 15 
28 11 
, 84 15 | 


25 9 

87 9 i 

m 2 , 


627 1 Specimen from a } oung tree. 

025 , Wood Mioujr, tough, and not liable to split. 
198 I 

101 j I bed in ‘diip-lmijdiiig and fop making pencils. 

613 1 l sed tor making pencils, but not m good as 
j the Juniperus Bermudians, for tins purpose. 

334 A hght and durable wood. 


bisfiTTE 

drbn tuKpifera (yellow 


Uppc# Canada - 

». • • - 

United Stages - 


Much used aipl esteemed in British North 
America tor ship-bu tiding. * # 

A^ood wood lot Ji Ip-building purposes. 


S fibrltobinU, , 

9t» Acer. 

»S (rM mulberry) ^ 
1 , jw Mown* 

’4 sz.’dSr"* <MW ***> 


PlceabsdsanSa J 


- -} Upper Canada- 


,w '-T? 


tow pirns} ~ - •« m 
lerieon jretlew 1 a - 


48 41 *779 C87 * 

• • I 

19 0 *804 190 Used Jn parpen try. 

M 8 *376* 267 Used in carpentry work. 

Wel5 *867 112 *l’bed In carpentjy. 


* « 




lie. CLASMPIBD LIST OP WOODS OF NORTH AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. {Ola* IV. 


WOODS 0V NORTH AMERICA- continued. 


NAME. 


Finns rerinosa (American red 

jdiic), 

Finns rigi<fa (pitch pipe) - 

‘ * M * t 4 . “ v “ 

Pto'i.! : 

Platanus oooidfentalis (button 
wood, sycamore). * 

Poplar. Bee Populus. 

„ yellow. See Lirioden- 
tftfon. • c 

Populus — S? (poplar) - - 

Populus ? (poplai) - - 

Primus ? cherry wood - 

Quebec white^oak - - - 

Quercus alba (Quebec oak) - 


,, (onk) - - - 

* ,, (white oak) - - 

Quercus i ubra (red’ oak) - - 

Quercus tlnctorla (black onk) - 
Quercus virens /live oak) - - 

Red bud! Sett Cercis. 

Robluia Pseud^Acacia (locust) 

• 14 » » 

, , - (locust, treenail) 
Sassafras officinale (sassafras 
tree). 

♦Sour gum. Bee Nyssa. 

Spruce. See Abies. 

Sycamore. See Platauus. 
Tainaturk. See Larix. 

TilJa americana (bass wood) - 
Treenail. See Robinia 
XTIxnus americana (elm) - - 

, , • (Ainoi Icon lock 

elm). 

\ , M * (rock’elra) - 

, , (swamp elm) - 

>, (white elm) - 

UJmus fulva (red elm) - - 

n •> » — « — 

Vinous? (wych nase^ Quebec 
rock elm). 


Uvaria triloba (pawpaw) - 
W alnut. 8e<t J uglans. 


Pliiee ofOrOVth. 


United States - 
South Carolina 


Upper 

United 


ted States - 


Upper Canada - 

z 

Canada - —I 


Webrtst 

OuScFt. 


Spseffie 


lbs. om. 
26 11 


42 

34 

22 

26 


20 

19 

29 

53 

54 
33 


- - 45 


47 

40 

44 


Upper Canada - 
United Slates - 
Upper Canada - 
United States 3ji 

!; -I 50 

1 , - - r >l 

, , - 4 > 


United btatftb 


41 11 
41 8 

SR 4 


Uppei Canada- 1 25 0 


96 

*6 


IJAited States* - 
Canada -* - 

1 * ” “ 

United btates - 


% 13 
.1% 10 
33 10 


34 

42 

31 

34 

*3 

51a 

22 


*427 

•456 

•512 

•674 

•550 

•360 

*424 


•331 

•318 

•47* 

-BOO 

■870 

•539 

•725 

•G29 

*766 

•641 

•708 

•514 

•558 

•IKK) 

•827 

•728 

•667 

•664« 

•596 


■400 

•587 

•579 

•591 

•602 

•538 

•549 

•680 

•498 

•546 


• 8*22 

•339 


No. , 
ffiOstm-j 
logue. 


110 

916 

109 

319 

266 

194 

624 


196 

196 
195 

780 

781 

117 

* 

118 

324 

590 

•GUP 

197 
612 
611 
574 

325 

320 

644 

344 


REMARKS. 


Usfd in carpentry. 

A strong wood used In oandtttry. 
A strong and durable wood. 

Muoh used in Alp-building. 


me purposes 
making bods 


as coamtop deal. 


Used fbr the same 
Mndvksed for 


A light Inferior wood. 

Used in ship-bnilding. 

Used in ’ship-building, bat not a durable 
wood. 

A specimen, showing wood of an Inferior 
quality. 

Used in ship-J)Uf)ding, but not muoh in re- 
pute. 

« 

Ubed in sliip-building. 

The heaviest and hardest of the oaks. 

Occasionally used in ship-building, bat chiefly 
for treenails. 

Used for treenails in ship-building. 


636 I bp< client from a«young tree. 


203 Evon in grain like common lunc-wcfod. 


592 

107 


106 

336 


616 

617 

631 

776 

777 
775 
649 


Used by ship-builders. 

tjsod in ship-building. 

Much used in ship-building. 

Used in ship-b-illdlng, and preferred to Eng- 
lish elm. 

Used by wheelwrights. 

Used in sbip-building. 


WOODS OF TIJEeWEST INDIES 


Amerimnum ebenas P # (Cocus) 
rkeywooi 


inermls? (Turkey wood) 


BrudUetto. Bee Cwsalpina 
Broad leaf. See Terminalia., 

**2*- 

* Bully tree, bastard. Bee Bume- 
t lia. 

- , • bistk *■ , - — 
Hbmelia salidftJia (hsetord 
bully: tret). ~ 

Bursera 
birch). 


C«f*]£riru[» Jmtdttdnsfr 


We 


/. 


Cuba - 
• “ 

t 

Jamaica 


• 1 » 
M 

* h 


\r 


66 

-A 

6 

a 

1*062 

38 

4 r » 

• 15 

i*733 

729 

54 

11 

•875 

33 

(41 

1 

•657 

744 



r 


52 

12 

■hi 

748 

51 

9 

•825 

754 

22 

1 

15 

•367 

734 

51 

3 

'W 

• 51 


Used by lumen. 

A strong, durable wood. 
Heavy and compact*. « 

Tough, but not durable# 


Used for burning Urn. j soft, Mi ItettetoM#.' 
tJsed to dyeing and to tenting. 


\ *: 

class iv.] cmflstarBD listV woods of ms wmt mtms. * *•• 

— — - — JL — ~ « M * 


■ 11T 


WOODS OF THE WEST 


HAMS. 


fcalabash. Em Crescentla. 
Cedar. See Cfcdrela. 

Cedar - - - - - 


9 

t 


M bastard, tie* Bubroma. 

,, oopnoD « * » « 

Cedrela odorata (cedar) - - 

(seaside 


Cocooloba 
grape), 

Coens. See Amerinutaim. 
Cceurbaril. See Hyxuemra. 
Cresoentla oucurbitraa (calabash), 
Dogwood. See Pisddla. 
Eugenia pimenta (pimento) - 

Ficus ? (white %) - - 

Fig, red ----- - 

, , white. See Ficus. 

Guiacum otlk male (lignum vita 1 ) 
Hwmntox>lon campechianum 
(logwood). \ 

Hurd w ood - - - *• a — 


Ilogplum. See Rpondias. 
lloiceflesh, or Mangrove - 
Hymen® & cceurbaril (tfrurba 

Laurus ? (timber ewoi 

wood). e( m 

Lignum vita, fre Guiacum. 

Laggood. See Hcematoxylon. 

JHe. See Hibiscus. ! 

Mahogany. See Swietenia. i 

Mangrove. See Horseflesh. * 

Mum wood .. 

Orange, M lid - - - - •, 

Pimento. gar Eugenia. { , 

Pisridia ery thrina t (dogwood) , , 

► wood - - 


Place ©(Growth. 

WMfht 

cJSSrt 

npooiiM 

Gravity 

ml 

♦ 

i - — 

• 

n». om. 

27 15 

•447 

364 

Santa Martha - 
Jamaica - - 

* 

38 11 

•619 

731 

23 8 

•376 

733 

M - - 

51 9 

•825 

• 

740 

A 

* » " “ 

35 0 

•560 | 

743 

, , ™ “ 

dh 3 

•963 

742 

* , — 

30 7 

•487 

739 

II ~ “ 

25 9 

•409 

756 

1 

1 71 8 

1-144 

39 1 

“ - | 

1 ” 1 

mm • 

02 , 

| Trinidad - - 

03 8 

1-016 

560 

Saint Lucia - 

3f, 15 
30 8 

•591 , 

, 570 

i Jnmalcd - - 

• • 

•584 

i 747 

i 

i * * “ ” 

45 15 

1 -735 

129 ' 


00 14 

•974 

i 35 

Jamaica - - 

44 11 

•715 

1 750 ' 


REMARKS. 

a. - 


From the Spanish ship “ Gibraltar/* built in 
M757.0 

e 

Used for comnypn earpefitsy. 

Largely used in Jamaica, tor flooring, doors, 
Ac. « • 


Bather soft, but tough and durable. 

ifird, tough, ood durable. 

Useless, except for fuel. « m 

Used in machinery, and by the turner. 

Used for dyeing, and occasionally by turners. ( 

T T scd in phii>-buiYding. 

Remarkable for toughness. ^ 

Sometimes used in aliip-building. 
r sed for ornamental furniture. • 


- 30 

- 53 

I 


0 

14 I 


Potato 

Prickly yellow. See Xonthoxy 
• Jum).« | 

Sebicu ------ Cuba - - - 


- 54 13 

- .29 8 


•877 

•472 


751 

74EP | A hard nnd durable wood, but not a true 
• Citrus. 

735 Wood hard and durable. • 

752 


Seaside Grape, See Coccoloba. 
Shad bark - - - -*-* 

Spondius graveolons (Ilogplum) 
Swdotenia Mahogani (Bay ma- 
hogany). 


57 

- 64 

J 

- 03 


l 


*917 I 
9 ll -0.-13 ^ 


10 1*018 


I - 

I 


074 Vn excellent wood for beams and planking in 

ships 

075 l sed m ship-building, and much approved in 

the t «os ei nment yards. • 

3 2 Poi t ion of a lai ge beam, w hich broke merely 
lA tailing fium a truck. 


mahogany). 


» I 

(Cuba ma- 
» » 

(Honduras 

M 


Jamaica - 
Honduras - 


H 

- 20 


4. 

11 

A 


•600 

•411 

•424 


- -'25 131-413 


Cuba - - 


Honduras- — i 26 8 


753 , 

741 Wood soft and \ uluclcss. 

571 I bid tor furnituie and for ship-building, 

I called ‘‘ Common bout hern/* 

772, Used in shipbuilding, called ** Common 
southern/* • 

-42 11 1 ‘G83 4 770 l sed in ship-building, called •“ Superior 
northern/* 

708 Used m.bhip-bu tiding, culled “ Good north- 
ern/* 

709 1 sed in ship-building, eallsd “Common 

•northern/* • • 

458 .Specimen front the exterior of the butt of 
a Iqg. 

4m; Specimen from the exterior of the top of a 
** log 

460 'Specimen from the outside of the # butt of 

* I 'a Imr tnfi 1 ftp. 


31 
30 

• ' 

46 


n * 
o’ 


5#7 

070 

f 

11 [ -747 

i( V 94 


-3* 
- SB 


Trinidad Mangrove - *, 

Tropic birch. flbe Burma, 


it “ fT ** 

Cuii - - - 

Jamaica - - 

Trinidad - « 


2 

35 13 

34 V 

44 • l 

36 9 

48 6 

35 0 

*8. 15 


•424 


•Aio 

•418 

•573 

•555 

•705 

•585 

•764 

••560 

•9J1 


J ^a log, quality infulbr. 

t > j» ii ^ 

467, Specimen from the Interior of the butt of a 
“ log, quality inferior. 

Spemmen from the interior of the butt of 
a log/ quality good, 
rfteecimen from the ea 


471 

470 


cs 

3 i 
*53 


exterior of the butt of % 

1 log, quality good. . 

Specimen from tlie interior of the top of a log. 
JApeciiflen from the exterior St the top of a Ibg, 
•Much used tor furniture. 


s • 


569 J Very hard, Arm, and dpfe grained 




II#!? . lasl'pp WOdDS OF THE WES’TiifpfES AND gOUTBAiJlS(^6A. IV. 


WOODS, OK THE WEST INDIES— eorfmiufrf. 


* .NAJJB. 

Pl#cer»f Growth. 

Weight 

CttfikFt 

dpedife 

. No. 
in Cata- 
logue. 

, c.rbkahks.* . 

J '« - 

C 

Turkey wood. See Andira. 
ValUtah - - - - - 
Xanihoxylifin clava-Her calls 

■- . . 

? 

_? ... - - - 

? - f . r •- . 

r 

Trinidad - - 
o ** a ~ ~ 

> » " " 

M " 

» » “ “ 

>» - - 

h 

lbs. OH. 

58 12 
35 2 

56 5 

56 2 

37 11 
67 3 

-940 

-562 

•901 

-898 

-603 

1-075 

665 

757 

t 

745 
738 
737 
* 736 

Used inshlp-buildlng. •, 

Hard, bat rather brittle. 

o * 


WOODS OK SOUTH AMERICA. 


Acapu - - - - 

• • 

Araendoheira - - 

Arandaia - — •» 

Arapacu - - - 

Arapotiu semarelo - 


Boubixa - - - - - 

Brazil. See CffiBulpino. 

Brazilian barrl-wood - - 

Brazilian oak - - - - 

Bullet-wood - — - - - 

Bupurana - - - - ' - 

Cabo dumxada < - - , - - 

Cabui da vargem - - - - 

C'abui vermolbo - - - - 

Cebui vlnhatic' - — - - 

Canbuaton - - - - - 

Canela almouca - - - - 

Canola Cap" 1 , mor - - - 

Canola capororoca — - - 

Canela degusmo am". - - - 

'Canela degustno pr**. - - ?r 

Canela Jaou - - - - - 

Canola olio vcrmetha - - - 

Canela preta da vargeoi - 
Canela viado - - - - 

Cangeranna asu - - - 

Cangeranna menu - - 

Capororoca da lorra - - 

Capota d^gpbro - - - 

Cara suia - - - - 

Catulaimi branio - - - 

Cedrela? (Cearo) - - 

CtCe&lplna echinkta (Biuzil) 
Corindiba rrozada * - 

Be Bojeunhecido- - - 

Bemonura wood * - - -• 

Embiu prcto — *■ — 

. Frutn do ftara - - — 

Fruta do papagak) - - 

Fruta de ponbu - - - 

FtUta dianta - - - - 

k m*. - - 

! Hymenaea. ' 


Para - - - 


Brazil 


Bruzil 

JV'fierara 

Brazil 


56 8 


58 0 

51 4 

5$ 0 




Oarapeapunhk i 
€fa|Wt». See l 


Greenhe&rt. See Lauras, 
flwmho vcrmetho. See Inga. 
Gueimado - - - - - 

' Ouln$ * - *• - - - * - 
Hymeiuea — *-? (Gtyiuta) - 

<■< — -? (Guoracahi vannc- 


urandi - - - # 

' Haoanindbr See Mitoosn, 

.tfetuaiba vormethw ' p* - - 

T — J fb* - - 4 -- - 

Ibaamaijll • 
wood * ' •» *- H 

hr e^foroa qijor. (Gfgieit- 





’• .A f- 1 


Para - - 

Brazil - 

Dcmerora-* 
Brazil - 


29 3 

58 13 


23 13 




>»t 

Para - - 

Brazil - 


‘E 5 


Guiana t 

Brazil, - 
Guiana . -* 


54 2 


43 11 
51 15 

96 5 

61 IS 



760 

^ p 

135 

- 

136 


138 


137 

- 

139 


141 

• 


-937 

«568 f 

•820 

785 

•928 

451 

— 

140 

— 

142 

— 

144 

- 

143 

li- 

_ 

146 

— 

476 


487 

— 

147 

— 

148 

— 

149 

— 

, 151 

— 

150 

— 

152 

— 

479 

— 

491 

— 

151 

— 

.154 

— 

488 

— 

155 

— 

480 

.-467 

765 

•941 

68 

— 

156 

— 

157 

•381 

783 


158 

• 

486 „ 

— 

159 * 

— 

160 

— 

477 

— 

161 


# 

- 

162 

o 


w ^ 

163 

— 

164 

— 

489 

V i 

4K> 

-862* 

767 

- 

481 

t 

167 

— 

165 


166 

•699 

71 

•831 

788 

•901 

790 

■989 

789 

.t* 

\ 

168 

i 


The beet wood of the country for standing 
exposure to the wpather ; much need in 
house-carpentry. 


/, 

x. 


Used in ship-building. 
* > 


Used for dyeing and for turnery, 
Used in shlp-buildi?ig. 


A fine hard Wood. 




Class IV.] CLMSIJ^BD LIST Of 


OF SOUTH AMERICA. ’AST) AUSTRALIA. . It* 


WOODS OF SOUTH 


NAME, 


^laodcduba ------ Pw» - - 

Mujuba branea - - - - > Brazil - - 

Malcasado ----- , . -v 

M ant ego 
Man anafba 

Mnfisaraxtduba - - - - 

Milho oozido — - — - 

Mimosa ? (Rosewood, Ja- 

earanda). 

Moia excelsa (Motto) - - 


Mom See Mora. 

Muqunquolra — - — 

ftotiga - — - - - 

Oacft - - - - - 

Obapcha asu - 


Pisco of Offoatfc. 


» f 
it 

PiV- -*■ 

Brazil - 
Dcmmra 

9 9 

Guiana - 


Biazil - - - 


t.: 


Obapeba depodra- 
Olio caburtulia - — — - 

Olurannn voirn". — - - - 

Ora j>i tm >ennolho - - - 

Ovapririi amarela - - - -• 

Onlo mauco ----- 
Ptio anuiiclla- - - - - 

JPdo dui co 


I\ira - 


Poo prodngo - - - - 

Tajfante - - - - - 

reguia \cimclho - - - 

Piquia - - - - - 


- ( Brawl 


- I’Hift 


Rosewood Set Mimosa t 
Sabad vermetho - - 

Santa Mana - - - - - 

S&nta-M&ria-w ood See South 
American hoid-wood 
Sardnd. ------ 

Satin-wood - - - - - 

Si ho- ------ 

Hindiba da folha rredorul i - - 

Slinks ood - - - - — 

South American hard-wood* or 
banta-Maiia-wood 
South American hard- wood, or 
Sucapuro. • « 

Tttxumnm - - - - - 

Tmga sui ----- 

Ytu ------ - 

? - - - - - 

? - - - - - 

I I I I I I 

^ a 

Li.-vr. 


r • 

- Brazil 


Brazil 

Binzil 

Brazil 


Par a - 
BiasU 


I # f 9 

Car tliagcna 



Weight 

S3 

PI 

1 . 

<w£«V 




mm 

- 

11*. <*T 

43 13 

701 

766 

<— 



478 

— 

— 

_ 

173 

_ 

— 

- 

171 

•P 

- 

- 

172 


bO 4 

1*108 

761 


— 

- 

170 

- 

44 14 

•718 

37 


p )5 12 

•802 

572 

- 

57 13 

•927 

573 


62 13 

1-005 

67C 

I 

• 

GO 13 

• J73 

782 | 


- | 

_ 

169 

- 


_ 

17t 

— 

I 


178 


_ 


17G 



_ 

177 

- 

I ’ ! 


482 . 




I7M 

J 


_ 

180 




483 


• • 

— • 

17 1 


">5 2 

•8S2 

7G4 

__ 

>4 1 

•Sti3 

7G3 




0 

4 s l 


_ 


181 

_ 



1H2 


4t r» 

•703 

7»i2 


• 

1 

• 

• 



• 

490 


37 8 

MiOO 

, 323 


• 

l _ 

I 

I - 

1 

1 1S5 


53 5 

' 8S > 

7M 

„j 

I - 

1 _ 

18J 


1 

- 4 1M 


' 52 11 

“iir 3 is 

- 

47 14 

*704 

130 1 

- 

1 Ml 4 

• 85 fi 

j Wl I 


j m 

_ 

186 



- 

1S7 


_ 

— 

1HS j 

_ 

83 8 

1 •3*36 

207 , 

208 

— 

48 2 

•770 


__ 


210 1 

— 


1 ■ 

1 — 

211 1 

. 

32 0 

-«1 

213 

— 


1 — 

2S1 

- 

25 0 # 

•too 

4T> 

* 

- 

- 

^01 ( 


— -a- 

1 



REMARKS. 

• 


A hard and handsome wood, used for furni- 
ture. • 


A hard wood of good quaTity. 

• a 

Much used for omarifontal furniture. 


builders 

A stiong ond durable wood, much used In 
# hlnp-bui ^ling. 


1 . . 


cmplbj c l jii imtchiueiy. 

ci 3 tough ; used for walcr-wliegls 
herb for boats. 

32 ^ Qfcabioinll^ used in ship-budding. 

l sod in ship-building. 

UoJa-sen unpleasant «mclk 
I’scd in ship-buildmg 


Hcmarknbi) heavy and tough 
l sod for making sugar-boxes. » 

9 9 9 9 

W 9 9 

Used tor boxes and c< innu»n # carpcntry pur- 
poses. 


^ poses. • 

Used foi pnrknig-case*. 


•woods of*atVpk alia v 


Mwiod - - ~ - 

SMjttns* Boriwe? - - - 

Blue goJgi ^ — 

wiWi Cm jsiacK gum. 

Be* - - + ». - - 

C arasrina suberoea - - 

BwfjSfy# pte**** oA» «Mt) 


• 

r>6 A 

•908 

"a 

33b. 


56 11 

•907 

37(1* 

— — 

3 

■771 

Obrf 

■M — 

e 

59 1 

•945 

• 360 

— — 

3(*e 1 

•577 

56 

• 

Wl — 

34 6 

•550 

^57 

• 

57 4 

• 

•91^ 

332 

• 

t 

•e 

t 


Used for ornamental furniture. 

IIflid»and compeflrt. 
l r sed m ship-building, and thought to be i 
strong and du 


duiablc wood. 


r 


A ® • • 

Usjtt in ship-btulding 5 a strong sad durable 
wood. 4 







tjo . , ' em&tfato Lis? of woods of av&tmaliX and new Zealand. [Ousb tv. 


WOODS OF AUSTKAUA-^o^wwT. 


«NAys. 


Eucalyptus rcslmfcra ? (gum 
wood). 

Eucalyptus* — ? (stiingy bark) 

• 4 

j* t ;; 

Eucalyptus ? - • - - - 


Findorsia Australis - - - j 

Gum wood. See Eucalyptus. 


Iron bark - - - - - 

Lemon ----- 
Mahogany - - - - 

Mirth* - -• * - - - 

Now South Wulcs cedar - 

, , hur^l wood 


Jtemor 

Stnngy bork Ste Eucnl>ptus 
Swan Hi \er mahogany - -| 


Tr> doc 




Ako - - - - - - 

‘Ake Ako. Set Mohow i angs. 
Bonolc. See Epbialles. 

Cowdie See Dninmara 
Daer^dium taxilolium i (Iviki- 

0 , , (Kahikatcnh) 

Dammam AustJ-alis (Now Zea- 
land pipe). 

* » 1 » 

, , (Cow die) 

,, (KowcLio) —i 

Ephfaltes ? (Borlclo Pu 

redo). 

Konikotoa Sw^Dacrvdium! 
Karigatta^or Mam ok* - 

KJklteah. See D&cijdium. 
Kowdie. See Dammam. 
Manook. See Karigatta. 

Mem - - - - • 

Mohowrangs, or Ako Ako- , - 
Mora, or Mafro - - - - 

New Zealand pine. See Dam- 
mara. ’ 

Podooarpus totarra (Totoru) - 

• » 9 



B$wa Hawa? - — - - a - 

Ktmo ^ - 

«Bdwai 

- 

dy - a- - - 

“ » Sep Potdiv irpiw^ 

; “4= 

0 * . . . 



Piftoe^f Growth. 

Weight 

tX Ft 

Ispecitic 

Gravity 

No. 

m Cata- 
logue. 

• 

lbs. 

ors. 



- - 

r >2 

9 

•841 

333 

• -m 

40 

1 

•788 

329 

< 

__ _ 

r »f» 

5 

•901 

795 | 

.. — 

52 

3 

•835 

367 ! 

Swan Ki\er - 

44 

13 

•717 

4lt 

me 

32 

5 

*517 

57 , 

* 




1 

\ au Diemen's 

2 r > 

2 

•402 

352 

band. 





— — 

05 

9 

1*049 

335 

- c - 

30 

14 

•494< 

362 

__ — 

(*) 

13 

•973 

.359 

_ - 

3b 

11 

•5h7 

358 

— — 

29 

4 

•408 

102 

.» — 

51 

9 

•873 

792 

_ _ 

51 

11 

•875 

103 ' 

_ _ 

54* 

12 

•876 

791 

- - 

39 

1 

*025 

366 

_ — 

42 

0 

•672 

563 ' 

_ _ 

41 

0 

*704 

4>G3 1 

_ _ 

12 

10 

*682 

474 

- - 

11 

c 

8 

/C90 

474 


44 

13 

•717 

,%■) 

Moieton ISty - 

fil 

1 

•901 

347 

_ 

31 

1 

•497 

37 L 

WOODS OK M>V\V ZEALAND. 



0 


" | 


40 

4 

•044 

5 22 

1 

_ k. 

22 

13 

•365 

* ' J 1 
351 ' 


31 

1 

■497 

51.3 1 

0 - 

«9 

11 

•175 | 

908 1 

" “ 

25 

a 

■403 

•452 

• 

2b 

13 

•429 

454 

_ _ 

3i* 

11 

•539 

353 


.35 

it 

•r%9 

605 

- - 

33 

3 

•5.31 

321 

_ __ 

57 

9 

•921 

520 

- ~ 

0 - 


- 

532 p 

4 

t 




_ 

48 

4 

. *772 

523 

— ( — 

03 

3 

1-011 

517 

- — < 

34 

5 

•04<) 

t 

514 

* 

— 

39 

5 

•629 

5Q9 

- *• ( 

32 

10 

•522 

351 



2 

t -831 

500 


52 

5 

•837 

507 

— — 1 

51 

7 

•823 

527 

— — 

53 

15 

•081 

515 

• - 

34 

6 

•fbO 

511 

- ‘1 

43 

13 

••701 

516 

- i 

1 36 

7 

•883 

812 

• •* — * 

33 

14 

• r >l2 

519 

— »t 

• 

35 

12 

•572 

818 

* l- - 

35 

4 

•504 

524 

-* - 

A3 

0 

•674 

910 




•« 

t 


* REMARKS. * 


Used In ship-building. 

A good wdod for making treenails ; used in 
snip-building 


The “Halifax Packet " is repaired witli this 
wood. 


A very hard and compact wood. 


T t mm! principally for joinery and furniture 
Used in ship-building. 


wood. 


Much } aluetl for masts and spars of vessels. 
Specimen showing wood of the best qualil). 


Wood of good quality $ hard, and compact. 
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Class IV, J TABIOUl SERIES OF WOODS AND TIMBER— ENGLISH, 


WO 


‘9a. 


.121 


■\s 


A very beautiful series of about l GO samples of the 
most useful aud ornamental woods from various parts of [ 
the world is shown by Messrs. It. and J, Uarbihom (G, i 
pp. 195*, The woods are all cut in the form of 

books, and admirably exhibit the grain and other pecu- 
liarities of each specimen. ft>r this collection also, the 
ury awarded a Prize Medal. # . 

A collection of ornamental foreign woods, and other 
materials erapfoyed in cabinet-work, is shown by Messrs. . 
It. PAUWTLnaoY and Sons (135, pp.205*, 206*). The msm- 1 
ber of woods alwut fifty, thh specimens being all cut and 1 
polished, so as to show the grain and colour of the wood , 
to the greatest advantage. Of most of thMmods, two { 
or three specimens are shown side *liy side^me in the 
rough, or with the bark on, one in section} aud a third i 
cut longitudinally aud polished. For this scries the Jury 
awarded a Prise Medal. I 

A valuable and instructive series of all the principal i 
w owls used for turning is shown by Messrs. Holtz a itfi. i. 1 
(14, p. 1%*), the character of each wood illustrated by 1 
the eud of the specimen being turned, ^o as to show how 1 
it works under the t<M in the lathe. For this collection 
the Jury awarded a Prize Medal. i 

Some remarkably fine specimens of veneering, in wal- 
nut and rosewood, are exhibited by Messrs. E. Scott and 
Co. ( lii). To these the Jjry awarded a Prize MVdal. 

A valuable and extensfvescolleetion of 63 of the tim- , 
hers and ornamental woods of Faiglaud is contributed by 
S. Cross (las, pp. 206*, 207*, 208*). TiiL*wa^ deemed 
worthy of Honourable Mention. 

The series of Scotch woods shown in Messrs. Lawson’s 
collection (Class III., p. 206) U interesting on account 
of the beauty of the specimen^ the excellent manner in 
which the} are arranged and shown, # and the instinctive 
inode in which the characters and peculiar properties of 
luch tree are made evident. The seciious of grafts mid 

Praise is also due 
Messrs. Lojrsou's 


Piiius psnduta - - - 


- . - -• 


» fyivwtH* - - - 

„ larlcio- - - - 

„ larlcio aus triaca 

„ pinaster - - - 

„ strobus 

,, com bra 

Populus alba - - - 

p :■ 

„ spinosa - - 

Pyrus aucupnria - - 

„ communis - * 

„ males - - - 

Quercus cerris - - 

„ cocci nea - - 

*• in* - - 

,, pcdunruluta - 
H nessilftiora - 
ltobinia pseudo acacia 
lthod< dendfon arboreuin 

,, pontiAim - - Pontic ditto 

Haliv alba - - - - - White willow. 

„ Hub} lonica - - - - Weeping willow, 

eaprea — — — — *• Goats* a Mow. 

Foihvnna - - - - Foiby’n willow, 

willow. 

Bedford wlUow. 
Basket willow. 
Osier. 

Elder. 

Yew. 

Arbor % itfc* 
l ImuM cnmpestns - m - - him. 

„ niontuna - - - - Vrychelin. 

Viburmnn opultis - — - Guelder rose. 


- Wiping larch. 

- Cedar or Lebanon. 

- Scotch fir. 

- Corsican pine. 

- Black Austrian pine. 
* 9 Piifaster. 

- Weymouth pine. 

- Swiss stone pine. 

- White poplar. • 

- Black poplar. 

- Plum. * 

- Sloe. 9 

- Mountain ash. 

- Vhr. 

- Apple, 

•- Turkey oak. 

- Scarlet oak. 
Evergreen oak. 
Common oak. - 

Ditto. 

- Locust tree, 
lthododendron. 


roihvnna - - - - Fmbyi 

fiagilis - - - - - Crack v 

lCu«*cl liana - - 9L - Bedton 


„ ltu'-scl liana 
tnaiidra - 
„ viminalis - 
Snmbucus nigra - 
TaxuS baccata - 
Thuja orcidentoliM 
i limn 


diseases of trees are peculiarly good, 
to this, as to all the other divisions* of 

r^J 


collection, fornie excellent cal 
it, and which is full ox useful m 


lowing is the 
trees : — 


which acrompaii.es 
armutiou. The fill- 


list of the timber ? ornamental, and fnur- 


Acer cumpestre - - 

„• platutioules - - 

„ pseudn-plntanus - 
succharmum - 
„ striatum - - 

TEsoulus hippoenstanum 
Aliius ghitinosa - - 

„ iucoua - - - 

Amygdalus communis 
Arlmtus unedo - - 

t'aragans arborescens - 
Car pin us betulus - - 

tustunea vesca - - 

Cciusus Jiisitanica - 
, poduft - - 

„ sylvestris - 
„ vulgaris - - 

Ci atiegus cocclnea - 
n oxyacanthft - 
„ punctata - 
C’upressua sempervirens 
f t thyoides - 
C'ydonia vulgaris - - 

Cy thus alplnhs - - 

„ laburnum - - 

„ Bcoporius - - 

Fagus sylvatftoa - - 

Praxlnus excelsior * - 

Ilex aquitblium - - 

Juglan* regia- - 
. Jonlpenu Virginian* 
Mespilns gerraanica - 
Ornus europeea - «- 

Pinus Canadensis - - 

„ abies - - - 

„ balsamea - - 

• „ alba 


- t. - 


- Field inajflc. 

- Norway maple. 

- Sycamore. 

- Sugar maple. 

- Striped maple. 

- Horse chest eut. 
-•Aide*. 

- Hoary-lcavod alder. 
Almond. 


Hilici mu pen tree. 

- Hornbeam. 

- Sweet chestnut. 

- Portugal laui el. 

- Bird cherry. 

- Wild cherry. 

- Cherry 

r Scarlet thorn. 

-a Hawthorn. 

- Dotted thorn. 

- kalian cypress. 

- White cedar. 

- Quince. ( 

- Alpine laburnum. 

- tabuitnum 

- Broom. w 

- BeeoH. 

- Ash. 1 

Holly. 

Walnut. J 
Bed cedar. 

Medlar. , 

Flowering ash. 
Hemlock spruce. 
Silver fi* • 
American silver fir. 
White spruce. 


nlg»- - - - - Bl*ek iproce. 


picee^- -# 
Iarlx - - - 


Norway spruce. 

5 S 2 u «» e > 


The collection of foreign woods included in the Liver- 
pool hcricb of imports is albo highly deserving of notice : 
man} of the tpccnufpi* are unusually fine, agd they are 
all well shown and arranged. (See p. 69.) 

• Besides fliese more iiiii>ortaiit collections, various sin- 
gle spcciiflens deserving Honourable Mention are exhi- 
bited. Among ^hese a it* •some samples of woods growfi 
in Pertlnjiuc and Argvleshirc by the Marquis of Bkeabal- 
ba\k (134, p • 205* ) ; a sample of Scotch fir grown in 
St rat ha von, from Sir W. Murhai, Bart. (137, p. 208*); a 
series of Irish w oods exhibited by J. Ixjno (47, p. 198*) ; 
a siui}Jl collection of Irish woods contributed bj J. Clah- 
80 v (22, p. 196*). These were sev orally «dcemed worthy 
of Honourable Mention. 

Beautiful speefmeiis are exhibited of St. Domingo ma- 
ho^in}, from Messis. Gillow and Co. (15, p. 196*) , and 
borne remarkably handsome oak veneers from an oak 
grown in \\ hittlelmry Forest, Northamptonshire, are 
also exhibited liy Messrs. Gillow (Class XXVI. 186, 
j p. 748). These were seve^dly deemed worthy of Ho- 
I nourable Mention. « 

, A gicture-frame exhibited by D. Samokls (2La> P.196*), 
formed of various common Euglish woods, chiefly oak t 
elfh, and asli, was dqiuued worthy of Honourable Men- 

I tion * 

1 Borne good specimens of English woods are likewise 
exhibited by Ik C. Fitch (§, f, 196*\ < * 

Several specimens of bog wood of different kinds, and 
1 .from vaqous lucidities, are shown. Among these are 
slabs of 1x5,* oak, yew, and fir, from Lord Dillon (138, 
p. 208*) ; a> (bog fir from the Marquis of Hreadalbanh 
( 134, p. 285*). v These were severally deemed worthy of 
HbnourabluMention. w 

In connexion With the vhrions collections of wood, 
attention Aunt bo paid to the different processes for sea- 
soning and preserving^ it frmn the influence of the 
weather, dry rot, and the attacks of insects, boring- 
worms, &c. (These aud other causes form very options • 
obstacles toflie use of wood for many purposes; yd 
accordingly a number of plans h^ve ferai tune to time 
been proposal, having for their object the cheap mid 
•effectnal preservariim of wood. Among tbesenchemes, 
five in particular nave attracted especial attention 1 ! 
namely, th§ plans of Messrs. Kyan, Botnosmaia, Brs-* 
nett, Bkthell, and Payn% Of these^ thssfimt find last 



123 , PROCESSES FOR PRESERVING WOOD^OOLLECTION OF EAST IKIIA WOODS. [CtA BaJV. 


iaf of east jn^ia ' 


vm not repraseo4d in the Exhibition, and therefore do 
not coma before t he Jury/ though the machinery em- 
ployed by Mr. Payne is exhibited! but without any speci- 
men of impregnated or preserved wood. 

Sir W. Bonmsfr exhibits an intereMfogseriep of speci- 
men* in illustration oWs mode of preserving wood, &c., 
and in proof of its eflfoacy (7, p. 190*). This process, 
which consists in impregnating it with a solution of 
chloride of smc, was patented in 18.10, four years after 
the date of CCyan’s pa tout, in whiijh a solution of corro- 
sivq, sublimate was employed for the same purpose. The 
specimens shown arc highly satisfactory, and clearly 
prove the high presen mg power of the solution of zinc. 
The Jury awurdfrl a Pn/j* Medal toi this process. 

The specimens show d b\ Mr. J. Ill tiilll (21, p, 19fi*) 
are likewise highly interesting and satisfaLtoiy. The 
process employed in this case, and for which a patent 


time required for its completion. A valuable senes of 
specimens is shown by Mr. C. H. Newton (20, p. 19b*) in 
illustration of Davison and Symington's patent process 
for speedily and effectually seasoning wood by exposing U 
to the influence of a rapid^and continuous current of 
heated air, so that it soon becomes thoroughly dry. The , 
practical value of this process appears to be satisfactorily 

{ ►roved, and the Jury accordingly deemed it worthy of 
lonour&ble Mention. 

A line specimen of elnSi cut across the grain, and well 
seasoned by^teeping in water and very slow drying, is 
Bhown by fur W. Mtmaav, Hart. (187, p. 208*). 

A rampktoof Weloh oak, stated to bo seasoned by a 
new prueMt which •renders it better suited to the pur- 
poses of the# cabinet-maker, is exhibited by W. Evans 
(9a, p. 1%*). 

Tlie collection of East Indian woods, exhibited by the 


was obtained in f 1818/ consists in thoroughly itupreg- I Honoijuaiill East India Company (p.864) is by far the 
sating the wood with oil of tar containing cieosole, und I most exteusive scries of woods in the whole Exhibition, 
a crude solution of acetate of iron, conm only called py - | and constitutes a very valuable part of the great collee- 
rolignitc of iron. The idea of preserving wood by the turn of Indian raw produce. It is rcnuukable for the 
action of oil of r tar, or similar liquids, is by no means large number of sjwcimens, tlic excellence of many of 
new. In 1766, Ilales recommended that the planks of them, and the \oluahle practical information to be gaiued 
ships should Iks soaked in vegetable oil to pi event the 1 by their examination. The collection consists of many 
injury to which wood is subject when alternately exposed bundled specimens, and includes several minor or local 

* *4% <VA 4 a.«wl ill... • anil iiwliuul mm. elimi mitu linilt in *' " 


1 to wet and dry; and, iudeqd, many ships weie built in 
which a hollow place was cut in one end of each beam 
or stern-post, so that it might be constantly kept filled 
with train oil. Among other ships so constructed, the 
“Tame," 71, may be mentioned. When, after some 
years, tjiis ship was repaired, it was found that, as iar as 
the oil hail penetrated— -napicly, from 12 to 18 nhlies 
from the end— the wood was quite sound, whilst the 
other parts were more or less decayed. Ii 1805, Mr. 
Maconoehie proposed to siitmute with lesinons mid oily 
matters inferior woods, and thus render tin in more lust- 
ing. This pioposal w&h practically carried out m 1811 
by Mu. Lukin, who constructed a f* i uliar oven for the 
purpose of thus impregnating w ood under the inllucpce 
of an increased temperature. The scheme, Uoweveiq 
had but very partial success, for eithti the beat was too 
lbw and the wood was not thoroughly* aired and sea- 
soned, or it was too high aud the wood was more or less 


collections of great interest. /Amongst these are the 
valuable collections of Draw lloxuURc.u and Waluoi 
I (8^4, 865) ; and extensive series of the woods of the Malay 
peninsula, Amherst, Tavoy, Tenasserim, Prince of Wales 
Island, Cudilapnh, Madras, Orissa, &c. 

(''on sideling the extent and importance of Dr. W al- 
licli's collection, the Jury would certainly have awarded 
to lum a medal had not tlm fhet of his being a memhei of 
the J ury pi et 1 uded 4 them from doing so. They awai ded a 
Puzo Medal to Mr. Commihaionkh Bujndxll (p. 685), (or 
a very valuable collection of Amherst woods. They also 
aw aided a Prize Medal to Messra. Almmda of Singapore 
(p. 890), for fine speeinlens of Lingoa-wood and Kayu-buka 
, 'I he smaller senes of woods contributed by Mewls. A. 

| P. Onsi o\v, of Ganjum ; D. MayVjl, of Cuddapah (p. 168) ; 
Waluk Elliott of Vi/agapatam; .1. E Chatman; 
Lieut .-Col. Tfuakti; The Commissabv-Clnxrax. of 
Mai>r48; /'aptain Olilyil, of Masnlipataui ; Captain 


scorched and bunit. The importam e of oil ns a pie- Maitland, and Major Bali our, of Madras; Dr. IJimwi 
serving agent for wood is nlso shown by the fact that of Madras; Dr. Wight, of Coiudmtore ; Captain Mar* 

tin 


whalers, aud other ships employed m the oil trade, tlie 
timbers of which become thoroughly saturated wuh oil 
or grease, invariably last longer— and are less subject to 
dccaywf any sort — than other vessels. It is also well 
known that the staves of old tallow-casks make a mote 
lasting aud durable fence than any other Fort of wood 
an effect entirely due to the protecting influence of the 
oil with which they have become saturated. 

The operation, as conducted by Mr. llet hell, is carried 


Qr 4ht, of Chittagong; and J. 11. Colvin, of Moulmein 
(pp 888, 891), were also severally deemed worthy of Ho- 
nourable Mention. 

The nature hnd properties of many of these Indian 
woods is very little kuown; aud though, for the most 
part, it is not probable that it would be found worth 
s.\ \ .» i'uipoi l uietu mto Europe, yet their importance 
tq India is every year increasing, and must necessarily 
continue to do so, as the demand for timber in India for 


on In a strong cylindrical vessel connected with a power- railways and other engineering wotke increases. Kor 
fut air-pump, so that in the first instance a vacuum such u^cs it is desirable, not only that the wood should 


being firmed, and suWqueutly a pressure of several 1 l>e strong and not liable to decay from mere exposuie 
atmospheres applied, the liquid may as much ns possible 1 to the weather, but, also, that it should work freely, 
be forced into all the pores of the wood. It is staled 1 and be able to withstand the ravages of the various 


that wood tlms prepared ifltaot only protected from de- 
cay, aud from the attacks of insects, but also that it 
becomes stronger and tougher in ' nsequetwe of the lay er 
of bituminous mat ter with which the woody flbrcfoceomcs 
encrusted. Among the specimens exhibited a u* portions 
of railway sleepers which have 1 eel in uv&Tor severtH 
years, and which are perfectly sm id, vvhi lar others from 
the sarod situation, but not prepared, aie (fuiteTbwtroyed. 
Portions of piles wliit h hn\e been four years pi the sea In 
Lowestoft harbour, and which are qfuto sound, aie also 
show q, This process b su> Ixjtm extensi vely employed in the 
preparation or railway sleepers for more than ten f ears, 
and the result of its application appears in every case to 
' highly «k|Jsfoctory o tiers the process If os beqp well 
Tj- Wy eofldqcted. The Jury therefore awarded 
U J\$} Jh*i*4* Mr, Bethell. » (See n. 169.) 

9tf FoudM l^glng of wood, though u will not ah 
decaying, neveet^elrss considerably*! 
way i^doM), audio of the very utiyost 
cnees. The value of any process for 
of course, to some extent, on the 



insects to which wftod of all kinds is more or less 
exposed in tropical countries. It is true that even the 
most porous bud Spongy woods may be rendered to 
some extent capable %f resisting all such influences, by 
being impregnated with various solutions, a&iiCthe pro- 
cesses just adverted to ; but it is obviopsty for, better 
when poriftble, to select such woods ai n*tumtty 
saturated with resinous and aromatic substances, mM 
tnis latter case all cost of praparaffon is Sawed, 
that the preserving matter is far man perfeouy 
innavd throughout the 'khole of the wood tfean can 
possibly he ellected by any artificial proeeH affer the 
tret is felled. 

* In examining the comparative value Of different sorts of 
wood, it is of the first importance to ascertain the nature 
of the encysting matter deposited foe cells 

and tubes of the wood. For all practical 
woods appear to be best in which foe cells sve^ttned Fitir 
resinous matter; those filled with fcygfosraf&b 
matter aye, for the most part, of lets ndtafts 
seamed with difficulty, and m dforay I mofn. 
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decat . The bell wood* jpe those having a strong fibre, 
protected from all external influences by a coat of re- 
sinous matter, or at least of a matter insoluble in water, 
and one which docs not attract atmospheric moisture. 

It is probable, also, that scyne of the ornamental and 
\pther woods of India will become articles of import when 
'Their properties and uses arc belter Anown and appre- 
ciated by our jjir tisane. 


Dr. WaUich's collection consists of about 450 spe- 
cimens, and may be divided into the woods of Nepal, 
those of Tavoy, those of Gualpara, and those grown near 
Calcutta* 

In the following general list of the woods contributed 
by the Indian Government, Dr.^Afallich’s collections are 
numbered h, 2, a, 19, and 23. 


No. 1.— WOODS OF NKPAL (Da. WiSuwci^ 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


Nam*. 


Acacia mollis - - 

ii fragrau. 

, . •» “ * 
Acer Irrigation ~ - 

„ Rterruliaceua ~ 
„ oblongnm - - 

Adamlft cyanea- - 
Ainu* uepalensfl - 
Andromeda ovali folia 
,, formosa - 

,, cordata - 

” J 

A r alia digitate - - ' 

„ nodosa - - 

Baiiiiinia - - — 




Porbuttoa 


Renfltrka. 


1 9 Borboria pinnatlftriia - 

20 i „ asiatica 

21 


22 
• S3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
42 
S3 
34 

3 r > 

96 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


Betula leptostarhya - - - 

„ cyfmdroatachya - - 

„ Bhojpattra — — — 


.Toolcliumahl - 
-| bus tend i - - 

-i - - • 

- I Bansook - - 

.Tuggnoehat - 
Shcabuge - - 


- liccsnoitg. 

:l • 


- Milk ism* — 

- Jilalekiapp" 


I • • 

-# Ohcroaul - — 

- - • 

- Bansook - - 

- Angaioe - - 


Kovld. 

Jumne-munda - 
i'hitra - 


| A large tree; soft wood. 

f Vcr> large tree ; useful wood. - 
IVil in building. • * 

I \ ery large tree ; soft wood. 

Yenr huge tree ; good wood. 

— A 4nrub 

Fate brown ; a hara wood. 

- A shrub; soft wood; used for fuel. 
| Large tree ; fine grain; hard wood, 

I Brow n wood. 


4 soft wood ; used for boxes. 


- Bhojpnttiii - - 

I 


Simla- - — — 


CbuUsso 
C’otoor and Chisoe 
Mukoo and NhJngali. 
Toon - - 


Biguoma. 

„ cbelonoides — — 

Brledelim - - - - - 

Brucea uapalcnsis • - - • -e 

Buddliu pauioulata - 
Ceesalpmla 

Camellia Klssi - - - - JvHH - - 

Capparla - - - - - * - 

Curpinus vlminea - 
Caxtanea tribuloides - 

Oedrola hezandra - 

Colastrus - - - 

„ vertlcillata. 

Celus ----- ‘TTSSSGS- * 
Cera sus Puddura - . - - - 

Chamssropa Martiana 
Champa - - - 

Cinchona gxatissima - 

Conysa oandicans - 
Gordla uoy*a(?) 

Coriaria napaiensis - 
Cornua oblonga - - 

i, capitata - - 

Oorylua forox - - 

Cqjftneastto afflnis - 
, M mbovata - 
Cmtetfoi arbutidora - 

4 SSSSS^ ulM * - 


A large .tree 
\ sin uk ; yellow wood. 

m n. 

V liee; good wood 
,, wood 
,, good 


wood slinky, 
wood. 


- • 


tniumpatiu 


- - Konikath 


A large tree. 

* , , hard, finc-graiiftd wood. 

V fluub. 


V ti*e; close-grained wood. 

A slirub ; white and hard. 

A tree; good. hard wood. 

, , hard and heavj wood. 


Tungnusl - - 

Bhoeif - - 


J'hiu&e. 


- - ,, close and Jianl; used for 

furniture. 

- - • Soft, but duo-grained, 

i V tree ; soft, and very due-grained. 

,, softwood. 

Palm tsee ; a good joft wood. 

A shrub; a»coarso wood; used for 
posts. m 


n Kliori. 


Tungnusi - - * - 


SJ Bhojkiusi. 

Kosee - - - V.asee - 



inoarophytU - 
¥> - 
•UWlpife* - 

IUS - M - 


# - 


• - - 


Rnoee 


Tendon. 
Nalshiraa - 

Poegulsee - 


* 


• _• 

-v 


-• - 


Ctasee, - ~ 

^flchul " - - 

Veyaoor - - - 

Kttroori - - - 

* — — 


■: :C 


a - 

Mlchnl - *- 
Vungburee - 


Fi no hnd-gralncd w ood. 
\vt\ large tree; hara wood. 
Bight wood. 

A small tree. 

Very strong. 

Fern tree, 

• • 

A shrub. 


A tree; soft, tough wood; used for 
posts. • 

A shrub. • ' 


A tree; hard, brown woods comfiaot. 
r L A large tree ; ckwemineMrood. 

• » Brown, cloae-grained, bant * 

A small tree. • 





^ • ** i 
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News* 


68 

69 

76 

71 

78 

78 

74 

7ft 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
81' 


84 

83 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 


95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102 

103 

104 

105 
ft* 
107 
10S 

109 

110 
111 
112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 

123 

124 

125 

126 
18 

r 

iL 
162 
188 

i* 

13G 

137 

its 

240 

ft 

144 

m 

JM 

i47 


Buonymus pondifia^ * - 

Eum napatensit - - 

„ variabilis - - - 

Vigor* fioribunda - * - 

Fieus 

„ - L 

t% - 4<r - f - - 

»» * 

» — 
>» ------ 

»» “ "k * "" 

Fjtixinus fioribunda - - 

Freiieria ocbnoidea - - 

Gardenia florida- - 


Chickouni - - 


m o 


Jugnee. 9 

Chickouni - - 


A small tree. 

Brown, compact, hard.^ 
Vcflr ©w 


/ 


-I Poodae-kath - Doodae-kath — ■* 


Gastonia polmatsL 
Gordonia integriloUa - — 
Guttlthoria frograutissiina 
Gu&roa- - - -* 1 - 

HolbocUla latifolla - - 

lloveniadulcis - - - 

Hydrangea ahissima * - 

•) trigyna 
f Iymenodictyon ltaociduni 
Ilex dipyren* - - « - 

Jasmlnum drboienm - - 

„ dispermum. 

„ oluysAuthiun - 
Jnglans jrteroeocca - - 

JustScIa Adhatoda - - 

Baurfiia - — — - 

Laurus • 


ft 

glaudulifera 

«, 

cauuata. 


« 

albiflora 

- 

» 

** 

— 

V 

19 

— 

*» 

99 


» 

*9 

* 

91 

19 

” 

t* 

’% 

— 

99 

99 

"" 

19 

19 

" 


» WgiH 

„ * (Tetraii 



Myrfc* aapida 
Ujd: 


Pillakti - - 


-I 

.1 


Pnkkureo - - 

« - - 

Kandorkomulsoang 


Kafittea 


- 8 


Soft wood; used for gutters. 
Soft, light wood* 


Light wood. 
Toieral 


Bundhali - - 

Goochflssc - t 
Dhurce - - 


Bundhali. 


- ( hillounoa — 

- Dhoseongree — 


- Bagtd (T) 


Tolerably hard. 

Coarse, brown, hard wood. 

A large tree ; soft wood. 

A tree ; like English ash. 

Brown, close-grained, hard wood. 

A shrub. 

Light brown, file-grained, hard wood. 


- A tree. 

- A shrub. 

Tolerably (ard j pale brown wood. 
A cJimBer. 


I 


I 


-i -• 


Vi 


tree ; coarse wood. 


I 


Alimas! and Gul- ' Kaniput - — 

mm. 

Anjoo *, - - - - - 


Alert*- - - - Kath. 

Taptthneo • 

Chohopoy* - - r - Lumpatch 


ery large 
. climber. 


- A liec; heavy, hard, fine-gnuned 

wood. 

• Ilam and compact 

I 

I White and fine groinod, but brittle. 

1 \crj large tree; coarse brown wood.* 
« 

- ^ % Lagge tree ^ useful w<x>d. 

, Coarse, soft wood 


_ no**a - - 

'etrauthera bifarla) 
Leucosceptrum - - - 

Leycesteiia forraosa. 
Ligustrum napalcnse - - 

Limonia - - - - 

crenulata - - 

[thus - - - - 


Poliela. , ! _ . • a 

Phetp‘tta - - Balukuhce 

Chaufbina. 

Chikibul-tnssipoo -I Sami-lumpata. 
Keebuln - - - Kalechnmpoo. 

Pumlobi - - Kliorkula - - - 

Khulbi. 1 • t . 

Bujooksee - - Hengoulu and Typaut 

Phusreo - Phusree - - - 

Juttrunga- - - * 


Billac, or Banoha - 1 Billac, or Banclia - 
Hahooluftl - - Kailkat - - - 


I Large troe, 

- Pine brown wood, used fbr chests. 


ilia innignls - -* 

- r - 

ienispemum laurifotium. 
[lobelia Kisopa - - 

Hillingtonia pungens. 

Moras laevigata - - - 


F.co - - ** 
Mulloka - — 


Lissokattu. 
A nth eel. 


Mwrine semisenaita- 
, Ofea glandullfera 
^ Olelna - - - — 

Osyris napalensis 
Panax pofyacaathus - 


„• pendulus - - - 

Photima dubm - - 

„ integxiroua + - 

Phgllaigbus Embii % i »- 
Finns excchm - J - 
M longi folia - •*#-»- 

a, BnjsiitMi)fltaa - k - 
• * w 


Baksi- - - - Bukaena. 

Kongu Kurroo (B). I • ( 

Chob co -• - - ] Champ, or Clmuigp 

a 


s- 

Kobusi . - - - 

Binifi * Balikaut - 

« ^ - 

fihoori 1 - - - 

• t. 

Luhtesco - - 


Kaephul - - 

Bireesee kalikupt 
• - - 


•i. 


f* 


«. - 


I^arge tree ; strong and durable wood. 
• 

Excellent wood. 

Greyish-brown wood. 
llanJ^Ught-brown uood 

Soft, inferior wood. 

ITeavy, hard, compact wood. 

Soft, white, tough ; good for turning. 
Very hard, yellow wood. 

A tree; soft, but fine-grained. 

«A tree ; useful wood. 

A large tree. 

Like birch-wood. # 

Hard, handsome wood. 

A large tree ; a very hard, heavy wood* 
Hard, handsome wpod. 

lArge*tree. 

Soft, spongy wood. 

Handsome wood. 

Fine-graiuod, hard wood. 

Coarse brown wooB^ 

Handsome, hard, brown wood* 

Very compact wood. 

Excellent tbfcber. * 

Soft, useless wood. 
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No< l.^WOODS OF NEPAL (Dm. 


Ko 


Nislr. 


1*0 

N49 

IS? 

in 

158 

154 

155 

156 
107 

158 

159 

160 
161 
182 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

168 , 

169 

170 , 

171 I 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 
•181 

182 

18 ) 

184 

185 

186 
167 


190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

209 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 


Portugal!* - - - 
GoonsL 

Taontge - - - 


Pinos Webbian*. 

„ 'Deodara - - * - 

Podalyn* napaleiMls- - - 

Podoeovbus macropbyll* - 
Polygcm^m - - - - *- 

Potypodmm gigan terns - - 

Premna^ - - - - Tooomlso. 
promts gUucifoliw - - - Halnpuplcc - - 

* odcmopbylla ~ - - 

„ fcvrugroea. ] m 

PSychofcria rotata - - - 

Pyrua indium (7) - - - Pass y 


Oosihn. 

Tuknee 


Fragrant woi 


- - Mdhul 


-a — 


•— — 


Pern tree. 

A large tree. 


0 


foliolosa. 


i 


Querents spioata - - 

i, semecarpifolia 


206 

209 

210 
m 
212 
912 
214 
21ft 
216 
217 
219 
216 
m 
m 
m 
222 


„ lamellate. 

„ polyantha — — - 

HLamnea - - - - 

Hhamnus \hgafus - - 

Rhododendron orbcreum - - 

>i i* (white) 

M campanulatuui 
Rhus Bukki-amola - - - 

»» (O - — — 

„ Httccedanenm — j — 

Rondeletia c&na — - — — 

v coriacea — - - 

Rdttlera - - - - - 

„ tmotona - - % 

„ «w(tinctor»a *) - - - 

* „ arborca- * - -• 

Rubufl Gounphul — — — 

Sabia parvi folia - - - • - 

Salim ------ 

„ Babjloiuca - - - - 

SohoonfUi’fia^rans - - - 

See urtdaoa lerofoimis - 

Smilax - - - - - 

Bphoeroearya edulis - - 

Spheorosacine fragrans - - 

Spondiua axillaris - - - 


- - a 

Ghese and Cusron - 
hhulsec and Phrarat 
Gomulseo — — - 


Soosl-Slnghah 


Tuggoo - - • - 

Tcuggfto Tnggoo - 
Teotosa - - - 

bubu bunsee - — 

Guamusi - — — 


Bunoroo — - — 


Bhorans — - — 

Snphed Bhoians - 
t henala — - — 

Bukki-amela - - 

Duffilubca(') - -i 


iVhose 


- - Bluil&co -• - - 


Jlllsl - — — — , 
T w tn-Kaih - - 


iwi - - - — | 

Mhosoosoc - - 

Bhoelasi - - -i 

1 ltweo aad Bhosce - 


Kongeca 

Labtehce 


Fine-grained, hard, brown wood 
Fmo grain ; compart, brown wood. 
Softwood. # # # 

A very large tree , good wood. 

Very hard, and good wood. 

Soft wood. 

A very large |ree. 

A loree* limber 
\ ery hard and heavy wood. 

Good wood , uaed for gimatocks. 

A large tree , hard, brown wood # 
A large tree 

A large tree , good timber. m 
Very ljght, soft wood. 

A large tier 
Reddish-brown wood. 

C lobt-graincd, reddith wood. 


Psraloo . 

Mhft^ooftec # 

Bhoelasi „ • . 

Tusee and Bhow. - '«) large «ree 


Small and inferior timber 
•Haul, fine-giamed, brow# woSd. 
Loais^ soft wood 


| Doduan - - —| 

l.ushpoo, Axl, or | 
Ralmui met i 


Doduan 

Bun fmb - - 


flymplocos - - — 

i, fiorlbunda 
.. (?) 


- I.upshe - - - 

* Siliaeoliui - - - 

- '"Trail - - - 


A shtub, coarse, light, soft wood. 

1 soft, white wood 

V liandsome wood^ used for post* 
and fuel 

A coarse, soft wood 
i tiee. 


Paunlnli 


Kalikath - - - 


<o 


Bulsima 


car ”! : 4 


taxua virgata - - - - I^toi - - 

Ternstroemia napalensis - - * - - 

JTetradium^) cymosum. <\ • 

Tbunbergla coooinea. # 

Turpinia pomifhra - - -i Phurasceand 

Unoaria pllbsa. . « 

Brtlca - - ^ - Jeonagkun - *- 

saUdfblia. 1 

Vitmnvum (?) - - ^ - 1 Loahlma 

„ «rabe*con«_ - - 

TO# gigantea - - - 

Blnphuilneuirva - - -| Kadubusi - - - 


Dhejn - - 

- - • 

• • 


Infenor wood 

A large tree , fine-grained wood. 

A large tree, soft, white, compact 
wood. 

A large tied; pale brown, haidish 
wood • 

A small tree. 

Usrd, fine-grained wood, 

V larP tree, good and strong 
timber. • 

Soft and spongy wood. 


• k^ory large true. 

A largo tree , light soft wood. 

• * 


- - «- f* 


4Umra 
Kqjulsee * 
Kurant - 
Mucuna ^ 


Lttasishnoo 

. « 

a - - 

Ilarobaer - |J- - 

• i 

•Ktdulseo — — 

Birouni. . 9 


\ xniddle-siBod tree. 
Spongy, coarse wood 
A large climber. 

A good wood 
Very fine wood. 

• • 

T'seless wood. 
Strong, good wood. 

A climber. 






m 




’ CLASSIFIED LIST OF WOODS dV OUALPASA. 


[Clam IT. 


Thb wood 0/ several species of BrUddia forms [building purpose* 
esosDs&t Use Assama, Briedvlia mmmm, is | teak; it U said to 

eOltosttoo lit Uawa, whepe it attains great sise, and, for 


wbll. 


.... seems lHtffrt-if at Alt— inferior to 
to resist the action of tinier quite as 


J - - 


Acacia odoratissima 

., m w 
Alston!* scholar!* 

antidyseuterica - - 

Anaeaidiumjatifolium - 
Andraobxie trifoliate - «•- 
Anttdestqa - - - - 

Aqullaria agaUochc m - - 

Artocarpus champ - - 

Bau trims sutra t- - r 
, , bacuria — — 

Bhizamo>a - - - - 

Bignonla Calais - - - 

Bmdelia stipi^aHli - c - 
Bates frondoss - - - 

Cailicarpa arbcrea - - 

Calyptranthca 




Carey* - - - - - 

Uassta fistula- .... 
Castouaa- - - ± - 


Codrela Toons - - - - 

Obrysophyllum acuminatum - 
Croton oblongifohum - - - 

Dalbergia raomsltn - - 

Deeadia*spicat& - - - 

Dlllenla pllosa - - - 

,, peutugyna - T 
, , spooioba - - - 

Ekebcrgiu - - - - 

Fagara rhetsa * - - c - 

Ficus undulsta .... 
Fious Oppositifolia - - 

Gordon!* - — — - 

Gmelina arborca — — — 

Jambolifcra pedunculata - 
Itagerstraemia parviflora - 
i , reginae - - 

Lauras solicllblia- * - 

, , champa - - - 

Menaces- 


No. a. T WOODS OF GUALPABA (Djl Waiuoh). 
Jatikord - - 


Komi 

OiatiysA - - 

Dudkhuri - 
iibeia * -» — 

TJfiam r - - 

Boro-heiock - 
Aggur - - 

Kangtoli cbama 
Tukra - - 

Bakuri - - 

Mot - - 

Knlai-heng — 
Kola - - - 

Potash - - 

Khoja - 

- joJatii - - - 

^aljara - 
kombo - - 

Sonnlu - - 

Golbinggur - 
Niksri - - 

Kangta Singgur 
Toon, or Tungd 
Pithogaikh - 
Parokupi — — 

- 1 Lalpatuja - - 

- ^ Bongyera - - 

- Damc-okbi 

Oksi - - - 


Hardwood: used to toaltura. » 

Yields good plank*. * 

Used tor common fttrnifere. 

A Jam© tree. v 

Used tor chests, couches. Ac. • 

Used for common furniture. 

V ( 

Contains a volatile oil. 

An immense tree > used for canoes 
A close-grained, soft, tough, yellow wood. 

An open-grained, soft, tonga wood. 

•A close-grained, hard wood* 

Used for fuel only. 

Close, hard, tough wood* 

Open, soft, tough wood ; used for oOmmon fhmttluva. 

Used for mortars, pestles, and common fturniture. 

Used for common plunks. 

A close, tough, hard wood. * 

Close, hard, strong, tough wood. 

, , used for ploughs. 

Excellent hold, tough timber. 

Excellent timber ; used for canoes and ffctaUuft*. 

Some* hat inferior to preceding. 

Brown, aromatic wood, rather brittle Ai» ed for furniture. 

A white, tough wood ; used for fiiraltme 

A close-grained, rathtfr brittle wood; used for common furniture. 
kmI wood ; used for canoes 


-i- 


Hard, clobc-grtiuii 
C lose, hard, tough w ood ; used for common furmturo. 


Mlmusops (?) - - - - 

Myginda- - - - - 

Myristica - - - 

Nauclea cadatnba- - - 

Norium tomentosum - - 

,, antid\flcntericnm - 
Phyllanthus (0 - - - 

Preutfta hirclna — - — 

, , flavescens - - 

Qucicus — - — — — 

Rhamnus - — - - 


Sapindttccfr - - - 

Scninus niara - - 

Spondias amass - - 

Store ulia- - - - 

, , urenrf - - 

StAvadium aeutangulum 
Termlnalia bellenca - 
. . moluocana 
,, hilka - - 

Tetranthera cadoca - 

paromoqja 1 
aorodmeda 
Tomex Japonica - 
Trophis ( 

Bvarfei 


*1 
» > 



Jiyokohi - - 

Bajormondi 
Bakhnlpai^l - 
Klawkadumor - 
Boigura 

Gambhari * - 
IloIkhoJi - *- 

Sida - * - - 

J hi ul - - - 

Uorisonglirr - 
Kurka clnrmua 
Tokor - - 

C'hal|>ata - - 

Silapomi - - 

JhcruTu - - 

Koilom - - 

Adhkun - - 

Dudkhuri- - 
Hounharu — 

Clukiigainbhoi i 
Bukdholi - - 

Tima - - - 

Bangla - • - 
Premna (?) - 

Dophari — - 

N1301 - - 

Arm- - - 

Bnhelli - - 

Odin - - - 

TTeudol 
Bnuri 
Jo 1 *1 - - 

llilklia - - 

Pnngch-Pctiya 
lltto’a t - r 
Par inna - - 

Vogiqd - 

Uluyaohama | - 




- mr -i.Bandookola 


1 :: 


Moyen 
Magor 
Angpl ' 

Bam 

Bhodiya - - - 

Ghcffjfptadhora. 
Cluing * - - - 

sar:’: : 


Open, but h ml and tough ; used for canoes. 

,, but closer wood 0 * 

('Jose and haul, lmt rather brittle. 

Valuable wood, like mahogany. 

Ciobe, hard, tough, good wood. 

Open, soft, ratlier tough wood ; used for canoctf. 

Soft, opeu, buttle wood 
Useful for Aiming. 

^•ight and durable wood ; used for turning. 

Used for guu-btocks. 

A large treo ; elowe, tough, good wood. 

,, t excellent wood. 

Used lor common furniture. 

o o * 

A large tiec ; usi d for planks, canoes, and common furniture. 
Used for ooaibc furniture. 


A noble Hoc, vcllow^ood f used for common furniture. 

Used for furmlure. 

1 , , and for turning. 

I sod * "** 

A largcMiee; the woodlias a very poeullar aromatic odour. 

Vcrj iufoxior to tlie preceding. 

Used foi coarse tiu in hire. 

Used ior chests, stools, &c. 

Used for chostM, canoes, &c. 

Used for coarse furniture. 

A hard, rlose-giained, lather brittle wood; preferred for furniture. 

Not UbUti. y 

li sed for canoes. « 0 

Ihttq, rope made from the bark. 

Poor wood, buMnurh us< d. 

Used for canoes. 

liight And durable timber; used in boat-building. 

IMrijoi canoes and furniture. * •** 4 

Used Tor common ckrpcntr} . 

Close, Boft wood : need for coarse furniture. 

e e »» >» 


Used for small canoes. 

1’sed for jiners’ work. • 

A soft, close-grained, brittle wood ; used fbr planks, pests, beams, 

&o. t 

Used dor coarse furniture ; a small tree. 

A very Aose, hasd, brittle wood^usod for mortars, oil-mills, &o. 
A eloeo, soft, tough wood: used fbr common ftirnlture, dec. 

Uspd fbr making plough!: 


A lajetree; close, tmxgh wood ; used fbr furniture. 

Used l£S\ 


Vi ood not used* 

forbunoes and fhrniture. 


Class IV.1 LIST OF WOODS FROM CALCUTTA* THE NORTHERN CTRCARS,*OMS8A, &r. 127 

4 V ^ ^ M. _ 

<4 Chatiyan*#r M 8rtfasm/ V AUtmria tcMart*, gtfCw* } For engineering purposes, and especially for gun cur- 
to a large slat In the forest* of Genera, the wood is riages, it is very valuable, and in consequence large 
white and compact, and well adapted for turning par- forests of it have been formed in waste places in the 

North-West provinces of Hindustan. 

“ Sandal wood '^(Santalum album) is welh known and 
esteemed, on account of its peculm# perfume It is used 
in cabinet-work, for fon*, beads, drnauients, mod all sorts of 
carved fancy-work. The hark of this tree contains a 
beautiful red colouring matter, which, however, does not 
appear to be practically sioda»use of. • 

No. 5.-oWOODR OF THE NORTHERN CIRC ARE 
(W. Elliott and A. P. Orlcv). 


The «Jarro t u or “Jcrft/* La$mtr<mia Bogina. 

This tree grows to a great sat to the Chittagong die- 
. ♦riot, though the foMts am now, to a great extent, 
cleared of fie best variety. It is coasStored an excellent 
wodd for shipbuilding ; it i* tough, has the character of 
standing weu in waijjp, and is much used for beam% 
rafters, and boards* « • * 

The "Ckmr” or “Gambhari,” Qmelin a asborta, is 
abundant in the Molting and Chittagong forests. It is a 
weak wood, but is in great estimation for picture-frames, 
sounding-boards, organ-pipes, Venetian binds, and all 
sorts of light work in which shrinkage is to be avoided. 

Its specific gravity is 0*466; its strength, according to 
Captain Raker, compared to teak, as 499 to 809. 

« Toon,” Cedrtla 1'umu, is a nomewhat counw-painod , Ooompei,. ; Odlna wodlw. 
wood, but very extensively used throughout Iudjg for (junaia 
furniture and interior carpenters’ work. 

No. 3.- WOODS FROM CALCUTTA (Da. Wallihi). 

From the Botanical Garden. 


rumba. 
Goomoodfto. 
Pukoodoo. 
rnfiooroo. 
Israraww. 
Ghaut ha. 


Cassia nodosa - 

Celtis australis - - - 

Chaulmoofiia odorata. 
(Uorodcmdi on phlomoides 
Coccoloba uvjfora. 
f hretitt laevfc, 

Gniciniu paniculate. 
Gardenia latifolia. 

, , lucida. 

Liifim spinoaa. 

Mimosa capenris. 

• , , odoratiftBlma- - 

Miino«ui pol^cigch) a. 
Mormda citrifolla. , 
M.oi us muuritiana. 
Nnuclca undulata. 
Prcmnn spiaosa - - 

Kcvtalia lmigan. 

,, bUhi. 

ttmucrntiti attain - - 

frqioiidiag acunfinata 
bfcrrulia augustifolia. 
Tcnnlnaliu catappa 

l 1 1 Ilea pulcherrlraa. 


Jcebun. 


A \cr$ lajgo tree. 
Ditto. 


{ Wood apple, Krorocet; 1%- 
ronia clcphantum 
' Tungadn ; Vusarui marum ; 
| Cassia uurYulatu. 

Payju 
Anuou. 


Togaru; ^orinda citrlfolia. 
BtmsKtga; Rombax sp. 
Iiuiuga: Thncthan moium , 

1 Hr rfehnos potatorum. 

NurJtaioo^ Conba mua. 
Tahiti. # • * • 

Telia* oolemara. 

Villa voolcmara ; Diospyros 
chlororvlon. 

Aelturc; Mimosa ritierea. 
xN ulla niuddi ; Pcutaptera 
tnigciitova. 

T< lhi muddi; Pentaptera 


\ plabra. 

Ko. 6.- WOODS OF OKISbA. 

Abhor ebony, or Kendoo { Red wood ; Panevepsh 
maujau. | wood ; Maha natnbo. • 


R&udnnmn, or Uundum 
Huqgrah. 

Tornnekarluiva ; Kakatulu ; 
l)iosp\ ros elnuieastcr. 


Goonioodoo. 
r i adah. • 

Suiuedah ; Sornida kurra ; 
Sa ictenia febrifuga. 


A lnrpro Inc, oxcel- 
b lent limhci . 

i. 

i 


Gmdaru 


Keeoroia. 


A large tree. 

A noble tree; good 
• vioyd • 


Shmmi , i eksif a< huva kurra ;i Eegascli ; Peak salvo; Ptc- 
Palbeiirut sismoo | local pus raanupiiiin. 

Dainmei wood, Gcoglama Bokkum; Ciesalpiriasappan. 
kuna • 

j No 7. -VMXU»S«OF CTDIMP VII (D. MArnf). 

, AOficia Ainfnca - - Kolia tooinu; Stab kckur; Karoo 

1 \e^le AUsmebis - - Vriiim. 

Vtangmm liexn^tnlum IJoodooya; ikola # 

llassln long! folia - - ressu ; Mold ka jar, Telloopni. 

lleigera Koeuuii - - Kmri ])ukoo* r Kune pah: Rurie 

% stpm 

Bornssits fliiheHUoimh - f l hatu kmra ; Tar ; Panungkutta, 


Buteu fioudoba - — 

( nntliTum p.ii\iflonini. 

( lilorovilon Swu ^tiiia - 
, % * diipiaui 
1 ogli.i Mi\i — — 


Palau s.tmoo ; 
mui urn. 


Piumass; Palau 


gonee ; 


A very fine specimen of maho^iff^TTSl' l i W li Jw *ut! | 
llotauic Garden ut Calcutta, is also exhibited, showing | 
that excellent 44 Spanish roahoganj ” may Ik* raised in 
the East Indies. Tlriv is a matter of some iiupoi lance, 
for although there are man} woods in India which m&l 
the mahogany in beauty, there is hardlg any known 
Wood which combines all the valuable qualities of the 
latter, uniting at the same time a rirh colour, a fine gram, 
and the character of working kiudlf and freely under the 


Pallicrgiu tnborcti — 
Diosii) ios nus*cr 
lirytlirox^ Ion nicolatuui. 
Kugqpia jambolnna. 
Feroma dephm turn 


Mutiigiilu. 
t uftdiu«du. 

Siinim crerkoe ; Chotn 
Sma nai u % illam. 

Ooroo perukoi* ; Sahra 
Ppioo nance villam. 
Kanoogoo; Rung, Poongum. 
Kadum lierriyix 


tool. 


• I 


No. 4* -WOODS FROM SER VMPOllE, N K VU 
CALCUTTA (J. Maumim^n). 


, Tic us rch.iosa* - 

! - 1 nta - 

(oTift - 


i < » ‘ 

inn » 


Adenantkera pavonina. 
Dalborgla latifolia. 

, , ougeinensis. 

_ »» *P. 

Diospyros montana. 

DUtenia ^ofogyua. 
t'arcya spboerica. 
Cinchona gratissima. 


Erytlirinn malifolia, 
Eugenia jiolypetala. 
Gmdinaarborea. t « Jtnar 
vood. • 

Mlnuisops hcxandru4. 
-Putrnnjiva Rosburgltii. 
Robinia macropbyluP 
Geaitalum album, ban- 
dgl wood. e 

Thaje roecimen, *re ttm Dr. CUr*y’e Botanic Gaiden 
nm’ j Calotttta.^ pn black wood or r *mcw«od" slt-t.U 
(Valbfrgitt ieH/olut) jjrowa to a yem large aisr on the 
MalaUrooMt. It u a close-grained, greoSh, black 
wood, beaatt&Oy mo^ed trilh veiua. 

It ie a heavy, doee-giydned wood, and ievmtch natdu the 
manufacture t>f fliruttnre, as It take* a very hip Jftitk. 


- Vchma kurra; Korveet vella 
marum. 

- Honda \ aUarpga ; Junglee ; Kor- 
\ cut knloo. 

- Rnncit; Pcqnl; Arana. • 

- Mtftac; Gollecr; Altec moroni. 

- .Io\ cc ; Kail aluu. 

- Pans Ittdhar ; Poorsum marum. 

- \ellatcrroo ; Wardil; Vidatil. 

- Jnmmoo ; \ aunoc. 

« Telia toottia; Kcckursofocd; Til 

> ilium. % 

- Oo«aVica ; Aralah; Toopoo nellee 
(black) Villa onsarica; Siah amla ; Nclec 

, kadamlioo. 

Plcrotarpus sautalinus — *Chcn«9oum j Chanda sqorkh ; So- 
I • gapoo ohendamun. 

I Sanindua rublginosa - Koojwodoo ; Resh ; NEsnec pootP 
I gum* • 

, Shores &busfe -* - Yepai ; Ylpa afissenee; 

Lfipondlas monglfcra - Honda marMre; »tm; 
r |i Katoo malt^rwmr • m 

Strychi on nux-vomica — Mooshtqc ; Bttbls: Mooitec. 

” — - a SJX'£&8BlL’ 


• ‘Libiiqus ^tpulncua* 
9 I Mimosa ci icrca 
. , , warn a - 

# , , fei ruginea 

rh\ Uanthux’emblirii 

M • 1» 
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118f 6V WOODS FROM CUDDAPAII, MADRAS, AND TRAV'ANOORE. [Clam IV. 


Zizyphu* jiyuba *- 

M ti % “ 


the timber trees of India* 
B „ Mght-browa wood. From 
the bad and careless manner in which the trees are felled, 
and from the injudicious mode in which the timber 'is 
squared* its value is often considerably diminished. The 
Saul timiter brought down to Calcutta is seldom more 
than 30 feet in length. Its speomc gravity varies from . 
0*92 to 1*182, ana in strength and tenacity H is con- 
siderably superior to the best teak. From Oaptut* Baker's 
excellent experiments, ft appears, that, compared with 
teak, its strength is about as 1121 to 869. From Major 
H. Campbell’s valuable experiments, unseasoned Sanl 
broke with a weight of 1308 lbs., seasoned Saul with 
1319 lbs., and tcak»wood with 1091 lbs. It is unques- 
tionably the most useful known Indian timber for 
engineering purposes; as a building wood, unless very 
well seasoned, it is somewhat apt to shrink. 

44 Kadum Ijerriya,” Diosppva ebeueatter , a variety of 
Coromandel or Calamander, a striped wood* having a 
lighfribrown colour; it is a handsome furniture wood, 
which turns well, and is admirably adapted for veneering, 
and all sorts of cabinet-work. • 

‘ 4 llnrugulti,” Chhrojrjjlon swietenia , yields the beau- 
tiful wood used for veneering and other cabinet-work, 
commonly called Satin-wood : theUree never grows to a 
I large sife. 

I “ Chinta kurra,” Tamaripdfcr Indira, is a strong and 
j hgmlsomc wood, iiBed for furniture, for washermen's 
boards, and in the manufacture of oil and sugar mills. 

. 44 Palau ” or 4 * Pallas,” Jiutea Jt nudum. The wood of 

this 1/eautiful and useful tree is hardly distinguishable 
I from teak, the timber is large, but it is almost always 
knotted and gnarled. • 

No. 8. WOODS FltOM MADRAS (The Commissmu- 
! Gxnlkal and Captain Maitland.) 

1. Atta; An then mar urn. 

2. Vnsena ; Pterocarpus sp. 

3* Chittagong wood: Aglay; Ohickraflfcm cahuhiris. 

4. Krvombalu vToolt^ lIootnArilly mnrum; Fcrloln 
buxifolia. 

5. Mango wood; *Am; Mang cuttal, Mangifcra 
Indira. 

6. Nudhali. * 

7. Paiis kajhar; Poorsutn marum; Hibiscus po- 
pulneus. 

8. IVddawkwood. 

9. Pal a; Pala kurou; Paulai marum; Mimusops 
4 hexandru. 

10. ltospuoGd: sifisoo: Eatty marum; Dalbergia. 

11. Satin-wood ; billakurra; Ckloroxylon Swietenia. 

12. Saul; tapai; ausBena; Shorca robusta. 
m iorrya Atnmonilla. 

U. Teak; jarkoo; jako marum, tywan; Tectona 
grandis. r 

15. Woodia; oathay marum; Odina Wodlcr. 


Swietenia febrifuga - Somee; Some’kather; Semmarum 
Tamerindus indica - Chinta kurra ; Nulee ; Pooleya 
marum. 

Terminalia alata - - Muddoo ; Maroodum ; Juggle 

« konicng. # 

,, chebifie r - Karnka ; Khorurna; Kadookaee. 

,, beleriea ^ Thandra; Tandra; Tanee. 

Temnthera monopetala Mam manaidec; Juhglee rai ; 

v Dorrake waste. 

Vaugueria spinosa - - Fedda munga; Bangaree kula- 

f krec. • • 

Wrightia antidysontcrlca Palavardnee ; Palava renoo ; 

Veppallai. * 

Peddaraiioo; Soon bur. 

Pala raijoo ; Dordhea bur : 

• 9 Yelnndis. 

Auray ; Aree. 

Beekoe; Bikee; fiiklee. 

% Beeteadapa; Beetkurpa. 

Bunkathada: Baktra. 

Check ranee ; Cliickrance; Scck- 
ram. c 

Chlnd&a ; Sootjbiah Katoo valay 
Corivee; Kori\co ; Korvcc. 

Dhourah; Dhow or. 
t Dunthu; Bekul. 

Gopee. 

Coptffte ; Goothoerec. ^ 

(iwigaramin kurra (tulip tree). 

.lany Janee. 

Koiiida crookee ; Juughy gorei. 

Kondupala; Khernce ku Takree. 

Keernee ■ lvhemec. 

Mahal ; Mohul. 

Muakaka ihai ; Muskc' ka tnar. 

Narva ; Nun ikeluhrtv . 

Namcluddoojoo ; Jiaiglcc sliaum- 
baloo. 

Neroodce ; Chinna ncroodec, . 

• Pods ; Pallas. 1 

Peak saul : yeiiguift*e; vagnsco I 
Polkee (blhck) ; Nulla polkee ; ! 

Siali polkoi « f- i 

Polkee (white) ; Telia polKCC 1 *; 
huffoi polkee. - 

PoddtPtapobco ; llaicc tapaaee. 

Pedda neerooddee : Barra necroo- i 
dee. • 

Ilmira kadapa; Koodra kiirpuh. 1 
Sw am ; swaraoo kurra. I 

S&rapnppoo , Chara ; Cliei oujoe . 

kagharsaiai. 1 i 

Soonkosoola; Sunk csarkelo krec ; I 
Vadce nurainin. 1 

Vadim; Warsa. 

Yulama; Yolama; Dhaura. j 
Yorra polkee; N ulla polkee; Sag- ‘ 
harec kola krec. ) 

Ycumnddy ; Euomaddce ; Lum- 1 

igldec. * | tt Qidttagong ” wood, Chickrassia tabularis : the wood 

The 44 Saul ” or “fciU,” Shrnrea robusta . belonging to of this tree is white, tough, and close-grained; it is, how- 
the family of Diptemrarpea, ib perhaps the most valuable 1 c\er, but littfc ubed. 


No. 9.- WOODS OF TK WAN (X)KE (Col. Fumi). 


NAME. 


1. Ahguilb 

2. Attab vuqjec 

Sf AimneUah - 
4. Chinny - - 


5. Cherrotimba 

6. Chenm tauny 
c 7. Careemarmdoo ... 

fa ChorcfaadainbcHfl 
9. 0 Cbltta Uiuir * 

10. Cherro vunjcc 

11. ChoVro ualampclla 
IS. Cherro oaraiy - 

• 18. jCundriahpallah - 

• i 


■i y= 

is - 


Colour. « 

_ * 

Light yel »4 
Amber corner 
Dark brown -* 
ttathcrfl&rk- . 


4 Specific 
| (faulty. 
— *■ 


0*674 

0*480 

0*6l5 

0*515 


Bark 


•i 


- - 0*843 


Light - - 

Bark brown - - 

Fellow - * - - 

Bed • - v 
Brown - - - 

LlgUfa^rown - 


0*529 

0*847 

0*644 

0*483* 


^Bamboo -] 


KEMABK8. 


♦ e 

Very abundant ; used for fhrnituro. 

Very cheap ; ufted for firewood. 

For building common bouses. 

From 8 to 16 feet in circumference: used far building 
caifaes. 

About 3 feet in circumforenoe ; used far houae-bulldlug, 
x - Ac. 


2 to 6 feet in circumference ; used far carte and building. 
mm for poking-eases., 

I to 1 J feet In circumference ; used forfamiture. 

Died for firewood. * , • 

For tooking canoes. 

Only far firewood, . 

For jjak^nt sandals. 


Class IV.] . >* CLASSIFIED LIST OP WOODS OP TRAVANCORE. 
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No. 9.— WOODS OF TRAVANCOBE (Col. FBrrn)—amto»i ted. 


& 


NAME. 


*14. 
| 15 . 
% 16. 
Av. 
ms- 

m- 

20 . 

31. 

33. 

33. 

34. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
23. 


mmm 

Caryimarri — „ 

Cherropoona - - - 

Conjah marrom- - •*! 

Conjee marrom- - - 

Cahannee - - - - 

Bhannee - - - - 

Ellahneel — - - - 

Eramboo - - - - 

Jockwood - , — - ■ - 

Kullentake- - - - 

Karoncbilly — - - 

Kyc attoa - - - - 

Kanjarum, or nux vomica 
K&r-Uty, or black wood - 



30. Kani arom - - 

31. Mania codamba - 

32. Moolu vengn - 

33. Mnsoodah - — 

34. Myle Ella - - 

35. Mally velly ravah 

36. Munjoddy - - 

37. Myle Elloh- - 

38. Manny marootha - - 

39. Magadamhnom - - - 

40. Mlmny martha - - - 

41. Manja cadombuo - - 

42. Muttalla - - - - 

43. Ncclahampeillah - - - 

44. Nanamboo — - - - 

4!i. Ncelumpallali - — - 

46. Nnrmaiycc — — — — 

47: Nuraumthgat - - - 

48. Nuloxnpallah - ' - * - 

49. Odoorah venga - - - 

50. Oddysnga - - - - 

51 4 Oddamarrom - - - 

52. Paul teak - - - - 

53. Poon - - - - - 

54. Pongah - - - - 

55. Pooly ctty - - - - 

- 56. Poddy vaga - - - 

57. Ponghu - - - - 

58. Thcvahdarum, or cedar 

wood. 

59. Tharanchilly - - - 

60. Tckkeer attoovye oiyelly 

61. Tharanjulla - - - 

62. Tambagum — - - - 

63. Venpalla - - - - 

64. Yatanboo - - - - 

65. Yatanboo - - - - 

66. Yaroodah - - - - 

fT TTlfllB i1>y || ill - - 

68. Veytty- - - - 

*69. Yeimboo - - 

70. Yella ahgulll - 

71. Yella c&rduntha 

72. Yelty matron - 

73. Vataloo - - 

74. Yelty taddy - 

75. Yanpuggalab - 

76. Yuttymarlthy - 

77. Vudoamba - - 

78. Yally caujarum * 

79. Yellaneennaradoo 

80. Vfellallava - - 

81. Yuttamba - - 


Brown ■* - 

Light yellow 
Dgrk - - 

h£ : -* 

Light red - 
Brown 
Bark.- - - 

Light red -• - 
Dark brown- - 
Yellow - - - 

Brown - - - 

Dark - - - 

Ash colour - - 

Black” - - - 

A8h colour - - 

Yellow - - - 

Chopper colour - 
A (til colour - - 


gpaelflo 

Gravity. 


O’ 650 

0*733 
0-779 

0-554 
0-749 
0-519 
0-972 
0*790 
0-948 


REMARKS. 


«?■- - 
> Light green - • 
Flesh colour 
White - - 

Brown - - 

Ljght yellow 
Brown m - - 
Light brown 
Brown — - 

Light brown 
Batnbgo - 
Brown - - 

Dank tgown 


Dark 

Brown 


-I 


o-83i 


0-004 

0-66> 

0-890 

0-462 

0-007 


For building common houses. 

1 to 6 feet in circumference ; house building. • 

1 to 4 feet in circumference ; used by wheelwrights. 

Building lioiues. • • 

Furniture, &c. • 

Used for oil-mills. &c. 

, Very strong, but knotty: used fog commofrbnildings. 

| A small tree ; used for temples, pagodas, and for furniture. 
For common houses. 

2 to 10 feot in circumference ; used for furniture, Ac. 

Buildings, wheelwrights* work, Ac. 9 • # • 

Buildings and small boats. 

Carts and buildings. 

For making cuts.* 

2 to 4 feet in circumference ; strong wood ^ used for fur 
niture. 

Used for common buildings. 

Used for pur king-ruses. • 

Used /or common buildings. * 

2 to 8 feet in circumference ; bqgd tor building. 

Used for carts, building, Ac. 

For building houses oniy. 


For carts, and building houses. 

Used for light work generally. 

I to Gicet in circumference ; need for furniture. 
Used for packing-cases. m 

Used for lightwork. 

Used for house building, ceilings, Ac. 

Used for common buildings. 

Used for light work. • ** 



Flesh colour 

Bamboo - 
Brown - - 

Bamboo - • 

Brown - — 

• 

Ash ccflour - 
Brown - - 

Light br$wn 
Yellow - 
Light brown 

Flesh’colour 9 
White - - 

Brown - - 

Purple - - 

Brown - - 

Light yellow 
Brown - - 

» * • 

LigVye^ow 
Brown - - 


<U«15 

0-853 


0-739 

0-623 

*0-988 

0-858 


0-400 

- 0-900 

-I 0-457 


0-528 

0-570 

0-910 


0-434 

0*855 


0.483 

0-602 


0-^23 

0*4135 

0*7Sp 

0-703 

0-W3 


Building common hotisSs. 

! 2 to* 4 feet in circumference, and 30 feet long ; used for 
j Common Ijohbcs and carts. 

*4 foot in circumference, and 40 feet long ; a strong good « 
| wood, used for wheels, gu ^carriages, Ac. 

I Used for common building purposes. 

, 3 feet in circumference ; used for tent-pegs, mallets, Ac. ; 
very strong wobd. 

Used for furniture, gun-carriages, Ac. 

2 to 4 foot In circumference, and 80 feet long; used for 
roast fI? • 

For building houses. 

2 to 8 feet in circumference; strong wood; used for fur- 
niture. 

4 to 10 feet in circumference, 40 feet long ; strong, never 
splits ; used by wheelwrights. 

3 feet in circumference ; used for building. 

2 to 8 feet in circumference ; used for palanquins, cabin 
dttingR, furniture, Ac. m . 

5 to 8 feet in Circumference ; used for canoes only. 

4 to G feet in circumference ; for house and ship-building. 
Used flfe common buildings. 

5 fcqjt in circumference *, very strong wood; used for houses, 

blocks, Ac. • 

Only used for carved figures, sandals, &c. 

•Only used for firewood. t * # 

2 feet in circumference ; used for railings, fences, Ac. 

Used for Ifeilding houses. 

Jo 4 feet iu circumference ; used for furniture. 

LUsed for making carts, ceilings, Ac. 

2 to 4 feet in circumference ; used for tables, Ac. 

2 feet In circumference, 50 feet long ; oised for ftirnfcure. 

3 tee 6 feet in circumference, 40 feet long; strong wood , % 
used for furftiture. • 

Used only foijflrewooa. 

»» * »» ’ 

Used %t light wo$k. • 

-Building common nouses. 


M • . i» • • 

Used for furmtift-o. 

U«ed for light work. 

Used for building hom, and light work. 


Y 



130 i . ' ♦LIST OP WOODS OP HINDOgTAN, FALAM-OOTTAH, &c. 

— : r ^ 

These woods, as well as the collections from Palam- 
. cottahCNo. II), from Paulghaut (No. 12), from Tinevelly 
(No. 1 3), from Csnara (No. 14), mid from Penang (No. 30), 
were selected and sent over by the late Col. Frith ; they 
are exhibited bj Lieut.-Col. J5 onni£% military store- 


[Class IV* 


keeper of the Hon. East India Company. The specific 
gravities have been calculated from comparatively im- 
perfect data, and therefore can only be regarded as rough 
approximations. 

o 


No. 10.— WOODS' OF HINDOSTAN (Dr. Bo&uma). 


•1. Artooa^nig Cbaplaslia - 

2. Averrtfn Carambola - 

3. Costanea iiidica* - - 

4 . Odrela Toona - - 

5. Cynometra'polyandra - 

6 . Diosp^gos ragemosa — 

7. Pofhbeya mclanoxylou 

8. Engolhardtia ptcrocarpa 

9. Gmelina arborca - - 

10. Guacqp - - - 1 - 

11. Gumlruey - - — 

12 . Jcuk - - - - * - 

13. Lagerstra-nya Regina? - 

14. Loquat - - - - 

15. Mclia Azodirachta . - 

16. Acacia odoratissi&a - 

17. Nerium tinctorium - 


• 

Weight per 1 

cubic foot. 

• 


-—A., ■ 

Weight per 
cubic foot. 


lb». 

ozs. 



lbs. 

OUI. 

— 

31 

12 

18. OdlnaWodier - 

— — 

- 41 

0 

: 

31 

39 

11 

0 

19. Osyris peltata - 

20. Pajm- - - - 

— — 

- 30 

- 57 

8 

9 

— 

32 

9 

21. Qucrcus fenestrate 

• «. 

- 47 

0 

— < 

r 52 

It) * 

22. „ lancifolia 

— — 

- 41 

10 

- 

34 

11 

23. „ lappacea 

- - 

- 51 

4 

— 

71 

9 

24. Bed Sanders - - 

— — 

- 46 

14 


39 

14 

25. Sant alum album - 


- 47 

13 


32 

3 

• 26. Sassafras - - - 

— mm 

- 32 

12 

- 

41 

14 

27. Scytulia - - - 

- - 

- 44 

8 

* 

34 

15 

28. ,, trijuga - 

29. Sophora robusta - 

- 0 - 

- GO 

0 

— 

36 

11 

— — 

- 42 

4 

_ 

46 

8 

30. Swietenia febrifuga 

31 . Tormiu&lia Chebula 

— — 

- 54 

14 


46 

11 

— — 

- 42 

10 


46 

1 * 

3g. „ citrina 

— _ 

- 60 


_ 

45 

6 

3.3. Tetranthera nitlda 

— _ 

- 31 


- 

39 

4 

31. Vatcria laucifoflfcy- 

» t 

— — 

- 53 

15 


Specimens of the wood of the Indian cedar, Cedrus 
Deodar «, and of the cypress, Cupressas ( orulosu , from the 
Himalayas, are shown by Dr. Koylk; the former— re- 


cently introduced into this country as a beautiful orna- 
mental tree,— appears to promise well as a useful timber 
tree ; the wood works wdl and freely. 


•* 


No. 11. — WOODS OF FA L A M -COTTA H (Col. Fritii). 


• • 


NAME. 


J. Ebony - - - - 

2. Eroompooley - - 

3. Mountain teak - - 

4. Oonay - - - - 

5. Portia, or Poovarsay 

6. Palava- - - - 

7. Sclavauga - - - 

»■ ,, r - - 

9. Toomoosora - - 

10. Tamarind - - - 

TV 

11. * * " 


NAME. 


]. AbEney - - 

2. Beimboo • - - 

3P Benteak - - 

‘ 4. Cedar - - - 

5. ' Cedar-root - - 

6. Cautovanga - 

7. Cbtdachey • — 

• 8. Eroopoottoo Irvoll 
9. Ittee veittee - 
VO; Kullen teak 

11. Kurroovalagom - 

12. Kurroomardoo - 

13. Kuroongaulee 


15. Nova - - - 

nl6. Oomqte&k - - 

If Oodoogoq* ■- - 

18 # BortU - - -• 

19. Teak - 
JNk Vadfeoy * 


■v 



c 

Colour. 

t 

Specific 
(iruvil v. 


Very durl^ — * 


— 

•Bed — — — 

— 

_ 

Light- - - 

, 0*849 

_ 

Brown- -• - 

1-001 

_ 

Rather darR - 

- 

- 

Light brown - 

0647 


Purk - - - 

— 

_ 

White - - 


— 

Park - - - 

— 

- 

>)*”•"* — 

1-382 

- 

White - - 

- 

No. 12. — WOODS OF PAULI 

• A 


Colour. 

Specific 

Gfitvity 


• 

Brown - - 


— 

Yellow - - 

•» 


Light «- - 

0*591 


Roldlsh - . - 

# 0*507 


Park - - f 


- 

Light brown - 


— 

Br 

0*861 


B1 ,cjS - - 



Park - - a - 

• 


Light brown «- 

Dark- - t 

0*704 

l 

1 l 

1 1 

1 1 

:£ 

3 



White a. - 


• 

Park brown - 

• — 

vs* 

Red - - V 

«. 

■ • 

BiovHi -*• 

• _ 

r 

Light- - - 

o-«a 

- 

Light frown - 

0*788 


• 



REMARKS. 
• a.. 


Heavy and brittle, very hard, makes beautiful furniture. 

13 sod for building and for common carts. 

Used fof shifts, kc. 

Used for shafts, staves, splinter-bars, kc. 

Used for guu-Rtocks, and wheelwrights’ work. 

Used for musket-stocks. 

list'd for wheelwrights’ work, spikes, fee., and for making cots. 
N ot of much use ; sap-wood. 

Very tough ; used for spokes, staves, felloes, &c. 

Heart-wood, very hard and tough ; used for tent-pegs, and 
for furniture. 

Y ouag wood ; of little use. 


REMARKS. 


A large tree ; used forsKirniture. 

A largo tree ; used for building and for furniture. 
Inferior ; used for building, and common carts. 

A large tree, wood aromatic ; used for furniture. 
Very aromatic ; uled for ornamental furniture^- 
Very strong ; used for wheelwrights’ 
a small tree ; #scd for buildings and carts. 

Used for buildings and bullock-yokes. 

A small tree ; utod fbr furniture. 

TTio best teak ; very strong and large. 

A small tree ; used for naves of wheels. 

Strong wood ; used for wheelwrights’ work. 

A heavy and hard wood ; used for frinilture. 

A small tree ; used for buildings. 

Usffll for shafts, cart-poles, kc. 

Third-rate teak. 

A 1 Age tree 4 used for ploughs and building. 

A small tree ; used for musket-stocks. • • 
Second-rate teak. * 

A small tree ; used for beams and carts. 


: 
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No. 13. — WOODS OF TINNEVELLY (Col. Fjhth). 


NA1QS. 


1. Arrava jxmpathera - - 

S. Auttee - - - - , - 

3. •AugeneepqjAh - - - 

4. Cangoo - - - 

5. Eloopay - - - - 

6. Hill teak - - - t 

7. Kisrootauley - - - 

8. Koongheelyurn - - - 

9. Kntamaram - - - 

10. Mookertiey - - - - 

11. Munjet Kerddumpah - 

12. Mathgirie vamboo - - 

13. Marootho - - - - 

14. Mathgirle vamboo, old - 

15. Naungoo - - - - 

16. Nuffell- - - - - 

17. Nelly 

18. NurryVeroosoo - - - 

19. Nagakunny - - - 

20. Oounay ------ 

21. Oosulay - - - - 

22. Poluva - - - - - 

23. Pauluy- - - 

24. Pooversoo - - - - 

25. Ponpathcra - - - - 

26. Fooxmay - - - - 

27. Poovcy - - - - 

28. PaBelay - - - - 

29. Sammerm - - - - 

30. Sarakontay- - — - 

31. Sampayapaulay - - - 

32. Thothakutty - - — 

33. Thunnaka - - - - 

34. Thokay - - - - 

35. Vangay - - - - 

36. A akauleyr — 

37. Vamboo - - — * - 

38. Vankay - - - - 

39. VerooBoo - - - - 

40. Vakanatty - - - - 

41. Vemmary - - - - 


Colour. 


Light lyown 

Brown - 
Whitey browj 

Light brown 
Black 

Light brown 
Brown - ■ 
Bed - - • 

Light straw 
Whitey brown 

Ked - - 


Light brown - 
Whitey brown - 


Light brown - 

_ n 
Deep straw 
Red - - - 

Whitey brown 
Deep straw • 
Light brown 
Whitey brown 
Bed - - 

Whitey brown 
Light Drown 
Ked - - 

Whitey brown 
Ked - - 

Light brown 

Light itraw 
Light brown 
Whitey brown 

Brown* - -ei 


Gravity. 


0*484 


0*723 


1-009 

0^17 


0-928 

0-83*2 


0-800 

0-683* 

0-840 


0*792 

0*950 


0-79e 

0*888 


(P78fi 


REMARKS. 


Used for building, handspikes, tools, Ac. 

Used for furniture. 

General work. * 

Handspikes and wheelwrights* work. • 

Building in geneAl. * 

General purposes. 

Fancy work. • 

Used for building purposes*, yields daramer. 

Building in general. • # 

O 9 9 9 9 

A strong light wood’; used for general purposes. 

Building in general. 9 9 # 

A strong light wood. 

Used for building, wheelwrights* work, handspikes. 
Building in general. » 

9 » 9 9 * • 

99 n 

A strong wood/used for wheelwright/ work, handspikes. 
Building in general. 

Musket-stocks, and building jtyrposes. 

Fancy work 

Used for making bandies. 

Used for building purposes. 


Used (pr furniture. 

Furniture of any description. • 
Building in general. 

Building purposes. 

Furniture of every description. 
Making trunks. 

Building purposes. 
Wheelwrights* ’vfork. 

Building in general. * 

» T i 


No. 14. — WOODS OF COIMBATORE (Dr. Wight). 


1. Acacia amara - - - 

2. ,, leucophloea - - 

3. , , odoratissima - 

4. ,, speciosa - - 

5. , , Sundra - - 

3. Ailanthus excelsa - - 

7. Balanites jEgyptiaoa - 

8. Bignonia xylooarpa - 

9. Briedelia spinosa - - 

10. Capparis grandis - - 

11. , , divaricata (?) - 

12r*etewS aguoollina - - 

13. Cocos nucifffllfsr* 1 - - 

14. Conocarpus latifolia - 

■ 15. Cratmva Roxburgh!!* — 
j 16. Dalbergia latifolia - - 


[ 18. Dillenia r , 
■ 19. Eiythrlna 


Woonga marum. 

Velan rniirum. Ycl vaila. 

Caroo vaugai marum. Curry 
Vangn^ -* 

Vol vangay marum. 

Caioongaly marum. Cuircn- 
gally. 

Poroo marum. Pothawkoo 
kurra. 

Nunjoomla mar^m. 

Yadungoorany marum. Va- 
duconrnie. 

Murlloofanai marum. Mool- 
loo vangay. 

Vellai toashttio. 

Toarathe marum. 

Woodoogoo marum. ^ 

Nasel thenna marum. Gol-J 
lana kurra. • 

Vella nagn marum. Telia 
narudoo kurr&. 

Marvolinga marum. 

Irroopgoottoo marum (ljjack 

* Puteba?ia marum. 

• Pinnal marum. Ponna kurra. 

- Moorookoo marum. * 


20. Euphorbia negeifolia — 

21. , , tirucalli - 

22. Eugenia caryophyllifolia 

23. Ficus mdica <« - — 

24. , , tsiclft - - - 

25. Grewia tiUri'folia - — 

20. llymenoflictyoii utile - 
‘27. luga duleis — — — 

28. ,, xylooarpa - - 

29. olorinda ci trifolia ♦ - 

30. Nauclea cordifolia - — 

31 . , , pundflora - - 

32. Odinw Wo£ier - - - 

.*13. Pho*nix sylvestris - - 

3^ Prosop* spicigera - - 

35. Pterocarpus marsuplum 

36. Salvadtgn persiea - - 

37. # Terminaha Belerica - 

38. , , • Chetyila 

39. , , • glabra - - 

40. Ulmununejn-ifolia — - 

41. Zizgphus yclumlai (?X 

42. - ~ 


Yellai kullic. 

Katti. Kntti milk. 

Nawel marum. Naridon 
kurra. 

Allum vildo. 

Eichio marum. 

Sadaichie marum. 

Paroonjoly marum. 
Codookapooly marum. Cook- 
apuly. * 

lrraovaloo marum. Erovaloo. 
Munjul puouttai. Muujoy 
paoullay. 

Mangul codnmbki marum. 
Nedr cadumbai marum. # 
Annnikorai marum. 

Fitcha marum. 

Panimbai marum. 

Yana kurra. 

Coku mgnim. • 

Yellai murdoo. 

Pi lift maroodoo. 9 

Kurai maroodoo marum. 

Ayah marum. 

Kurkutta manim. 

Caraoogoo marum (Camoogoo 
wood). , 


; cadumbai marum,** Nauclea fmrv\flera, is rather 

otvmmsn in the fore«u of Conan, npeciaUv below the 
Ghauts ; it is valued as yielding excellent flooring planks. 
Only two specimens of wood are eofttributyl 


• ' • • t 

Bctmlmy, namely, teak, and a variety of olive, lately iden- 
tified by Dr. SrbcK^ethe latter appears do be*a good and « 
valuable wood for«omo sorts of work 

. D ' 






* • # UST OF WOODS OF CANADA, MALABAR, AND ROHtLKIJND. [Cla«b IV. 


No. 15.— WOODS OF CANADA (Col. Frith). 


REMARKS. 


I, Blade wood -HSfok - - 

A Bawiapoo - -j Light- - - 

S. Bengali - - 1 liather dark - 

4. Sow - - -I Dark- - - 

5. Bobliee • - - 1 Light - 

6. Jfengah - - Hnther light - 

7. Tteeiy - - - 1 Black - - 

8. Bhoguy - - Light - - 

9. Bel (ah - •**> - Light brown - 

I* r 

10. Bhoguy - - Dork brown - 

II. Billauundy - -'Brown - - 

12^ Colatmmpoglyy - LWUite - - 

13. Ilebalsoo - - Yellowish- - 


Steak - 
T.lffbr - - 

liather dark 
l Dark - - 

I Light -* 
Hnther light 
I Block 
Light - 
Light brown 

I* ' 

Dnrk brown 
' Brown - 


14. Halsoo- - 

15. Hoonvalloc- 

16. Hedeeh - 

17. Donah - - 

• 18. Holahonuko 

19. Jack - - 

20. Jumbch 

at- ,i 

m, KUlnbagy - 

23. Kuudufiy - 

24. Marraven - 

26. Madthy - 
20. ,, 

27. Sagwany - 

28. ) , «— 
29. Teeravah - 


. Yellow • - 
. Brown - 

[.UrM- - 
- Brown - 
I Light^ - 


Brow nisli - 
Light - - 

1 ollow - 
Darkish - 
Light brown 
Dnrk - - 

Brown - 


i — 

A very large tree, used for ornamental furniture, 
Used for building and for farm implements. 


Used for building purposes. 

1 1 • , • 

Tsed for furniture. 

l T scd for house and boat-building. 

From 2 foot to 3 feet in diame^sr, 10 feet to 24 foct in length ; used 
for house-building. f 

Strong and heavy ; used in house and boat-building, 
lloifee-building. 

5 feet in circumference, from 20 feet to 30 feet in length ; used for 
I common buildings 

Yields beams of 2 foot square, and 20 feet long; used in houso and 
boat-building 

IT wed in building, and for furniture. 

1 foot to 2 feet in circumference, 10 feet to SO feet long; used for 
common pm poses. 

TTsed for making tombs and similar light work. 

8 feet in circumference, 20 feet long; used in bouse and boat-building. 

3 feet to 1 feet i\\ circuwfei enco, 30 feet Joug; used tor bonnis m 

building. t , 

A very large tree ; used for furiiituie. P ■* 

4 foot to 0 ipet in circumference, :KI feet long; used for building ami 

furniture , 

1 foot in circumfeience, 20 feet long; used tor beams of houses. 
House-building. 

A heavy wood ; used for bourns and posts. ilgraL 

Used for house ami boat -building, «ufcl for furniture. ' ,£ b*§lWf - 

3 feet in circ uraferenee, 40 feet long ; used tor beams of hoiisiwQHB 
Tbinl sort of teak. 

Finest bort of teak. • 

Not strong ; Ubed for light work. 


No. 18.— WOODS OF MALABAR Forfr.STS V. 
(J. IS. CnAPMAN). • 

1. Yamboo; a very heavy I to. Orobah.' 


wood. II. Pood goossa. , 

2 . Kad kud. 12. Hueeuh tauurah ; a very 

3. Kelaho. btiaighf-grained wood. 

4. Koompoly. 13. Sutaur.iih ; a light, soft, 

5. Kendel; a heavy, strong, close wood. 

dark wood. *14. Sarrah. • 

6. Kunganee. 15. Seerass. 

7. Kuraing. 16. Rood bee bo. 

8. Knmdeo. 17. SawTec; a white, ju»ff 

9. Marlee: a very heavy, woo<l, very light. 

t hrown wood. 18. Toll pully. 

•Jamboo,” or Jambu, Mimosa ay hear pa. This tree 
iWfl to a largo size: on account of its strength and 
ghness, it is much valued for house-building. 
<J Mairtee," Pent apt era roriacta, a very common tree 
both abofb and below the Ghauts. The wood isavery 
durable, and is therefore used in house, ship, and bopt- 
building. • 

These woods were collected, in 1846, by Dr Gibson, 
Ccgpervator <Jf Forests ip the Bombay T'residcuej , for 
Mr. Chapman, in connexion* with the pfiijected “ ( Treat 
Indian Peninsula Railway/* Previous to •die Appoint- 
ment of Dr. Gibson, the forests in this prewiVnicy, par- 
ticularly those south of Bombay and betw< nit be westerii 
Ghauts qpd the Indian Ocean, were almo t entirely left 
to the management of the natives in their Immediate 
Aighbaurhooa s the consequence of this was# that, as the 
country under British rule became more settled, and as 
the population in those districts inci cased, The forests 
were gradually destroyed? the timber being cut d*wn in 
the moat "reckless and wasteful manner, pnd a consider- 
able quantity of it burnt, for the mere purpose of # afford- 
jbg ashes' ‘for manure. . Hi filiations have now, however, 


I supplied witli timing from theHToncan, to the north of 
[♦the latitude of Bombay. In the Deccan, the supply of 
| timber, of any size, is very limited ; it has, therefore, for 
[ the mbHt part, to be brought from a distance, and the 
expense and difficulties of tmnsit present serious obstacles 
to its employment in buildings of all descriptions. Mr. 
Chapman suites, that a short time since, when Viccnyee 
Meijcr, K-q., an enterprising Parsec capitalist, built a 
house 1 at* Hyderabad, he was obliged to have all the prin- 
cipal l teams cafried dp from Bombay, a distance of more 
than 500 miles ; and at the present time, most of the 
timber of the country is greatly diminished in value, 
Iteing of mwMiuiSy t ut do^Th, and reduced to shapes and 
sizes most cornemcnt for land-carriage*. From Dr, 
Gibson's reports it appears that the forests of Soonda and 
Oanara, if properly managed, will, in a fow years, aflord 
a large and regular supply of first-rate timber. 

No.*17.~ WOODS OF ROHTLKIJND. 

The^e are from the districts of Bareilly and Philliblieet— 


tag ashes' ‘for manure, lb filiations have now, however, 
beea adopted, unifier foi ijhjferintendence of Dr* Gibson, 
fbpwm nrcsemtipu and ipintensnee of wests, so that, « 
Sfr/tjhsnfattfre, sgefe thoughtless and inconsiderate de-* 
rtMrijBn of' them will k I prevented; « At present, the 

r** t ** 

; • . J 


1. Acacia Arabicft 12. Mulberry. 

• 2. , , catechu. 13. Melia Azadlrachtd. ; 

3. Bnssio ladfolia noem or nirnb. 

4. Bombax beptnphyUum. 14. Acacia serissa . 

« 5. Calypti autbera sp. 15. NaugJ^yjgnaMbWtrr**^ 

• 6. Cedrcda stv 16. oordlfotia. 

7. rhowlaco (?) 17. Pliyllonthus Embllca. 

8. Dulbergia sissoo. 18. Koliuneo p) 

4). Gosliun (0 19. Rhorea robnsta. 

10. Grewia. 20. tlrscina (?) 

11. Khumar (?) . 21. Wrightia mollissima. 

• * 

The “Sissoo wood,” Dalb&yia Sisaoo, comoarhat to- 
se^bles the finer sorts of teak, but it is tougher, and 
hiore clastic. It usually, grows to a height of about 30 
feel* but is generally more or less crooked, and therefore 
not suited tor beams, though highly valued by the ship- 
builders of Bengal.* The wood is said fo harden with age. 
When fresh, its specific gravity is 0 *691 ; when seasoned, 
0*764; and according to Captain Baker, compared with 


teak, its strength is as 1080 to 869. It has a light greyish 


Class IV.] 


LIST OF WOODS OF TAVOY. 




brown colow>with darker coloured veins, und when ex* 
aimned with a len«. the pome of the wood are found to 
be nearly filled with dry resinous matter, 

* “ Neem wood/' Melta Azadirtichta,*. fege tree, which 
18 used for making earved*images, as it is not liable to 
the attack of insects. • 

€ No. 18.— WOODS OF ASSAM. 

'These woods, grown in the founts of the province of 
Assam, are contributed by Mr. Martin, J^ajor IUnnay, 
and Captain Hud (p. 884>s — 


1, Acacia. 

2. Agar, 

8. Bubue, 

A CattuL 

5. Cham (Artecarpus 

chama). 

6. Daltiergia Sissoo. 

7. Hindoo palm-toon (?) 

R. Korol (Acacia margi- 
nal) (?) 

9. Laurus Sa^afra^oond^ 


10, Nadosnr (?) 

11* Nahoo (Cftsuarina equl- 
setafolia) (?) 

IS. Oak, hingorec. 

15. Poma(Cidrela Toons). 

lOhuilock. 

16. Saul. 

17. Terminalia bhotu,(?) 

18. Topsopa. 


No. 19.- WOODS OF TAVOT (Dr Waliicr). 


I, Acacia- - 

? , - - 

3 Anaoardium 
4. Aitocarpus- 
5 i , — 


Popeoah - - 

PamgadoO. 
Thubbamboo - 
Thoucubeu a 


6 . 

7 

8 
9. 

10 

11 


Bignoula 


or tannaburg 


(?)• 


Oalophyllum - - - - 

Cura {in 
12. ( are} a- 

18 Castnnea mnrtabamca - - 

14. Ceibora Maugbas - - - 

15. Dillcnia - - - - - 

16. Dipterucarpus grand) flora - 

17. , , ) 1 M *" 

18. Duphorbiacea - - - - 

19 1 ui,va ------- 

20 iSxcoocario (?) - - — - 

21. Ficus 

• 22 ii ------ 

23 Garciniu - - - - - 

21 Grewig^ - — - — — 

2 1 Hcritiera Femes - - # - 

26 Hibiscus umcrophj JfUs - - 

27. ,, ,, (?)- r 

28 Hopcu flonhutida - - - 

21 Lageistiamia - - - - 

3U Laurus- - - - - - 

•31 fl 

32 , , ------ 

33 ,, ------ 

31 ,, ------ 

35 , , ------ 

36 

37 

38 

39 


Py nyatho 
Tnathec 
Tkuggnmoc - 

Loinbba - - 

Turra-pho© , - 
Taila -oou — - 

Kngft- - - 

Norn© oi Zitha 
Kulloo* - 

Zi in boon - - 

A i) oi mu (bn - 
Kunneuu phm - 
Yumala - - 

«Thaiui - - 

Thurrotha 
Tbubboo - - 

Thuppan - - 

Pullown - - 

[Miu>a # 

Kumuuoo - 




A very large tiee, used lor post^and gtllen. 

A largo tree, used in boat-building. 

» i • it i» 

A largo tree. • 

Wood not used. • • 

\ \ery largo troo 

A large tiet, used m building. 9 
A middlo-Mi/ed tiee 
r sod for masts, Ac. 

T sod in building ^ 

Large timber tico 

• 1i\ ood not used. 

Used in building. 

Vn immense tiee. 

Ifeed as timber 

Used for iramcb oi lacquefcd ware. 

I sed foi Juel only . , • 

Used m bouF.o-carpoiiti>. 

Laige tiee. wood not used m • 

-I Lai go treo^usod tor |iostb, Ac 

• • 
_] Very largo troo Veiy hard and durable wood. 
^•tTsed in uuildmg. 


Touting it - - - J > very largo tiee. 

K iicnmoimc© pi puma 
Rullowiioi kurrowa 
Pnnatha 


_ | 1 soil m building. 


MJmusops - - - - - 

, , Llengi - - - 

Murraya - - - - - 

40 Ahristica - - - - - 

41. ,, - - - - - 

42 Oayns jpeltata - - - - 

43. Pieraroia (*)---- 

44. Pinus Dauunnra - - - 

41. Pterororpus (?) - - - - 

46 Rottlera - - - - - 

*7. , , , i 

48. Sandoricum - - - - 

49 Supntta /?)----- 

50. Sonncratia (?)---- 

51. Sterculia (?) - - - - 

.12** - - - - - 

53. Sytnpl«Vosijr)* - - - - 

54. Syndesmis Tavoyan* - - 

55. ,, i j - - 

86 . Terminalia- 


67. Temstronnia - - - - 

68, UvariE- - - - -o - 

59. Wrighthk antldyeenfo^ca - 

60. Xyloc arpos - - - - 

61* Zisyphus 



Maj then - - - 

Keemna - — - 

Thuggoo - - - 

Thif>u -* - - 

*Ka\ Au - - - 

Thubbae - - - 

MmkaA - - - 

Tbounsanga — — 

Koutliot or Kuimeen 
Pliaoi in 

Kimna oi Kuzzo. 

i Piuldow - - - 

Mmmslo. 

Kooun-lno - - 

iTliittoo - - - 

Palaepenn - - - . 

'tttaumma - - - 

Kununu - - - 

Thikadoo. 

Kain-tlia-phogee -• 
Kn-th# - - -* 

( Kunnun Keunkee - 
(KunAun Kounla - 
Thupliauga. * 

Puaaeen ana - - 

Thuhbot - - 

I«Cthou - - - 

Kean nan - - - 

Zeethee - - 


Bah-nah-^boa - • - 
Con-moo - - - 

Kumtha - - - 

Kaungotkurro - - 

§u£oot!alfii2>6 - - 


l r scd m hoi^ie-corpeiitT v 
A luigc tiee, good uudul wood, much uw.nl. 

Small tiee, used foi pobtw 
l Hjgl foi oars, At 

A try laigt tiee, used in building, Ac. • „ 

1 sed m house-tnrpentij . 

Used in ship-lftiilding 

• 

A tough close-grained wood, used for handles. 

A laige troo, used m boat-building. 

A large tiee, used in flooring houses. 

A \ cry large tree, used in building. 

AJuigc tree, used for furniture, Ac. m 

• A large tree, used Jor rudders, Ac. 

I sed tor lunuture. 

A \ eiy large tree, used in building. % 

A bmall tre«L • a 

An epsnnous tree. * 

Vs* d il* boat-butlding. 

— J A \ cry large tree, used for building, boxes, Ac. 

1 Used far beams, posts, Ac. • • 

r w 

- A large tree, used in building 

- A lm ge freo, used for boat-building. 

- , Small tree, not used. 

- 1 Vc^y durable timber. • , 

- Ilaid und dwrable wood. . . 

- Strung and very durable timber, used in *hlp-bttildingn# 

- Useful timber 6 

- GoocPtimbfi. used for building hbusePand boetA m 

- I Small but valuable wood, 

A he avy but durable wood, used in boshbaAtin^i epCittjx 
gravity 0-9^ ^ . 

Strong crpokeu wood, used for j 
A large tree, used in house a 
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LIST OF WOODS OF TAVOT. 


[Class IV. 


No. 19,— WOODS OP TAVOT (Dr. WAMaon)-«m«»wrf. 


■ ? ' 'S* ' ’ 

' ’.**1 ? 


70. 


■? - •- - 
-t C - - - 


71. — — 
72 ■ m 

? ----- 

. y ----- 

7ft 


7 4 ^ — 


75 ' ■ . . . 

y . . . I . 

7 i J — 
** 



\ — 

70 


fiA 

{ : : c . - 

w. — * — ■ 

Of 


Si# 1 

82 — - 


Mi 1 - L ■ 

83. S 

O A ~ 

p — — — — — 

OV< • 

a*4 - 

p — - — — — 

09. 1 

JU - - - 


OOi 11 

P _ • . _ — 

Of ■ "■ 1 " 
on . 

r? : : : r - 

Off 

9 

• a | 

ng: 2o.- 


llurmese. 


Kuddoot-nn 
Kummi. 
M&lnaban 
May-klin - 
May-maka 


„*jy-tduek 
Mcgeouge - - - 

Penlay-peen - - 

Picmnahnc - - 

Pienm&h-pue. 
Tantheya. 

Tauguetoiu. • 

Teutha. 

Thauga-et-thittoo - 
Thau-bauu-po — - 

Thau-baun-thau-lay 
Theyotf - - - 

Thouamynga - - 

Thymhro — — — 

Town pine — — 


Inferior wood, used in boat-l&lldlng. 

* • 

Used for bows, lances, beams, rafters, See. 
Used for rudders and anohoro. 

Used in shipbuilding. , 

Said to be very durable. • 

Used for theflbottoms of ships: preferred to 
A large tree, used in buildirig. 

Used in building. 

Yields very strongknee- timber. 


Inferior wood. 

Inferior wood, used for common canoes. 

Verv flexible wood. 

Tn fori or wood. 

Used in building. M 

Good strong durable wood, used in rout-building' 

Good wood, used in boat-building. 


NC 20.— WOODS OF TAVOY (Mr. Commissioner Blundell). 


1. Aman - - - - 

‘ 2. c Bep-tlian - - - 

9. Bep-won - - - 

4. Bhari*bhwny - - 

5. Bha-taka - - - 

6. Daup-yan - - 

7. Eng-beng - - - * 

8. Kad-wot-nu - - 

8. Kanna-tso » • - - 

10. Kamyeng-kyaung-khyny 

12. Ka-nyeng-pyan - * - 
13t Katso - - - - - 

14. Kaung-thmoo-ysep-say - 

15. Kcng thep-guyung-y wept. 

16. Kengdicp-pheoot-kyay - 

17. Khamoung-nec - - - 

18. Khamoung-pyion - 

19. Kharaway-nu - - - 

20. Kouk-ko - 

21. Kyay-tsay-gyu-khyay - 

22. Kyay-tsay-bayoun - - 

23. Kyep-yo - - - 

24. Kywon-b6 - - - - 

25. Kywon-ma - - - - 

26. Llenman - - - - 

27. Mala-ka - - - - 

28. Maryam 

29. Mee-kyaung-kyay - - 

30* Meop-timarban - - - 

31. Miaup-boUt - - - 

,32. Mya-kamaun - - - 

S3. Myeng-ta-bop - - - 

84. NgooHbeng - - - - 

35 JCtfklee-lyeng - - 

36. Plm-doun - - - - 

37. Pantbeet-ya - - - 

38. Patseng-tsway - - - 

39. Patseng-ngo - - - 

40. Peng-Iay-byun - - - 

41. Peng4ay*oun - •- - 

4& Peng4ay-kaboay * - 

43. Pee-daup « * - •- 

44. Pinnay- - - 

.45.’^ 

\4&: 

*47. ‘ n#»ng- ~ 




Cedrola ? - - 


- - c 



u - 




: : i 

Mimosa* 
Artocarpus 


$ : 


A small tree ;*used for building. 

Used for build jug. • • 

IJscd e for house-posts ; like sissoo. 

Used for common carpentry. 

Used for building. • 

Strong wood ; used for common carpentry. 

Used for houso and ship-building ; large lumber, 40 to 70 feet ; specific 
gravity 1*060. 

A very tough close-grained wood. n 

13 Bed for boat, ship, and house-building; yields an oil; not attacked 
by insects. • 

,k 9, rather staky. e 

e \ heavy, gyjy wood ; used for hand-pikes. 

Like Toon ; used in building, &c. • 

A rough, strong wood ; used for posts, &c. 
i\ light, inferior wAod ;cuscd In building. 

A sound .small wood ; used in building. 

Heavy wood, not attacked by insects. * 

Small-sized, compact, yellowish-groy wood. 

Porous, heavy, strong wood, not attacked by insects. 

.Employed for bottoms of boats. 

A heavy, compact, dark wopd ; evitable for gun-stocks. 

, , , , useful for common carpentry. 

A kind of teak. 

A soft wood like the nanclea. 

,, 99 a variety. 

A small tree ; heavy, cloBe-graincd. light-coloured wood, like te rminally ^ 
Small-sized, strung wood ; useful for handles. 

An indestructible, strong, heavy, dark-red wood. 

A heavy wood, not attacked by insects. 

A small-sized, compact, grey wood ; used for handles, Ac. 

Useh for furniture, &c. i 

A valuable strong black wood ; used for knife-handles. 

A strong, blucish-grcy wood ; adapted for handles. 

A strong wood ; used for posts and planking. 

A close-grained, strong, heavy wood ; usefhl for handles. 

A close-grained red wood ; usea for building. 

A good white rough wood ; qpeftil for boat-building. 

, Sinall-sizQd strong wood. .. 

A superior high-coloured aromatic wood, like mahogajSyr 
Smali-sizod tough wood. "■ 

•Strong, rough, red wood, lijce Mimosa seripa. 

A heavy smail-sized wood ; suitable for handspikes, handies, he. , 


Strong, ciose-graiped, yellow wood. -/ - v \ 

A compact, hoavy^ yellow wood. • 

Smell-sized, heavy, clow-grained, red wood* 

A useflil furnftyire wood. 

A very strotfg, close-grained, heavy, light-coloured wood* 

Used for oanoc% T 

Jk ttroag, oloee-grain^brownlth^roy wood; uwj tm'htmjyQfri 
A heavy close-grained wood. , ' • 

Suitable fsr oommon carpentry. ,• * * 

A close-grained teak ; used fot posts. 

A dose-grained brown wood, rather shaky, o 
A heavy strong 0pode . 


: 

'■it. 






Class IV.} , 


USTOF WOODS OF TAVOY AND AMHERST. 

i 


JLS5 


No. SO.— WOODS OF TAYOY (Mr, Commissioner Blitndeu.) — continued* 


56. Thiera - - 

57. Thingan-kyityip 

58. Thm6ng-ba - 

59. Thmeng-tshout 

60. .Toung-bhqpt 

61. Toung-bliien 

62. Toung-byeng 

63. Toung-byion 

64. Toung-kna-ray 

65. Tseng byioun 

66. Tsoay-dan - 

67. Wonthay-khyay 
66. Yau-mo-lay 

69. Zoqjat- - - 


• — — 

- - I 


I 


A serviceable timber. 

A close-grained, heavy, strong wood ; used in ship and house-building, 
for carts, fee. • * * 

Like red iarrool ; used for posts and cotton-rqyar*. 

A small, heavy, coarse, brown wood ; used for door-frames and boat- 
beams. 

S , knotty wood ; used for knife and spear-handles, 
t, porous wood : used for common carpentry. 

L of red saul. • • ^ • 

A close-grained, brown, shaky wood. 9 

' Bed jarrool ; used in boat-building. 9 

A compact greyish-brown wood ; suitable for common carpentry. 

Used for gun-stocks. •• 

A small, strong, compact, yellowish-white wood. 

A strong, heuv^, rough, wjiito wood ; used for lip use-posts. 

A small, heavy, compact, yellowish-white wood. 


No. 21. — WOODS OF AlvyiEBST (Mr. Commissioner Blundell). 


1. Anan - - 

2. Ban-bony - 

3. Ban-klia - 

4. Bahai-bya - 

5. Bepdhan - 

6. Bhyeng-tseng 


7. Bijion - - 

8. Daup-yafc - 

9. Dicn-nceang 

10. Eng • — - 

11. Eng-gyong - 

12. Gan-gon 

13. Gyo - - 

14. Ka-tbut-neo 

15. Kba-bowrj- 
1G. Kiep-dep - 

17. Kicp-maup - 

18. Kiep-yo - 

19. Koup-ha - 

20. Kya-nan - 


Mimosa — 
Lagf>r6tra'mia • 






-a - 


1 Shorcn (?) - 

Nauclea (?) 


Sft. Kya-»oo - - ■*- 

22. Kyway-thoay - - 

23. Kywon - - - 

24. ,, - - - 

25. Kywon-gaung-noay - 

26. L&mnmy - — - 

27. Laphyan - ^ - 

28. Lien - - - - 

29. Llep-yo - - - 

30. Lip-dwat - - - 

31 . Moga-neng - - - 

32. Mala-ka - - - 

33. Ma-thloa - - - 

34. Ming-ba «. .. . 

35. Morno-klia - - - 

36. Montha-ma- - . - 

37. Myaun-ngo - - - 

38. Myaup-loant - - 


40. Myeng-khaV - 

41. Na-kyeeu - - 

42. Nooo - - - 

43. Nect-gnyoo- - 

44. Nga-*>*y - - 

45. Nyaung-Un 

46. Oun-thnay -- 

47. Pad-dan - - 

48. Pa-ngan ; r - 
.'48. Pa-ra-Wa V ' M 
. 50. Peng-lay-ottU - 

51. Pinmd’^-W' 

52. Povifrgayefc ' *. 

53. Pyeen-ma , - 

54. Ettiroftmoo ^ 

55. San-labet 


Acacia (?) - 


Nauclea (?) 


Artocorpus (?) 
Shofja (?) - - 


Cedrela - 

Acacia. * 
Heriteria — • 


p> 


Shorea - - 


Gmelina - - 


A yellowish-white, heavy, durable wood ; used in constricting temples ; 
specific gruvity 1*312. 

A strong anil useful wood ; used for posts in bifilding houses. 

A groy-coloure<J wood ; used for posts in building houses. 

Used for house-posts. v* * 

A good wood ; used for making bandies to spears and swords. 

A close-grained, compact, grey wood, seems not to be attacked by 
inserts. 

•A heavy, close-grained, compact, grey wood ; U9ed for housc-potf#, 
rafters, &c. 

A beautiful yollo wish-white, compact, wood, but shaky; used fee rafters. 

A strong, hard," close-grained, brown wo<*l ; used for rice mortars. 

A strong, heavy, grey wood ; used in boat-building, for piles, beams, &c. 

A useful wood, but. shaky ; used for posts. • * 

A very tough, strong, bard, red wood ; suitable for machinery. 

A druse-grained compact wood ; used for ploughs, handspikes, posts, &c.. 
A heavy, hard, grey wood; used for boats, posts, larts; liable to 
attacks of insects. • 

A *mall tree, but the wood is vei^ strong. - * 

Phitl for pojdn, &e. • 

A superior wood ; uBcd for heel-spokcs. 

A s.null free ; heavy, *good wood ; used lor rafters, posts, &c. 

A light soft wood ; used for carving iAagcs, &c. 

A* very hard, close ^ruined, dark-red wood ; used for musket-stocks, 
spenr-handlcs, &c. • 

A very heavy wood. * 

A strong solid wood ; used for posts and rafters. 

A kind of teak. 

% , , i6ed for posts, rafters, oars, &c. 0 

A compact, heavy, tough, yellowish-white wood ; used for posts and 
rafters. • 

A light, red wgod, not attacked by insects. 

A heavy, solid wood, soon destroyed by insects. - 
A valuable, compact, heavy, homogeneous, deep-brown wood; not 
attacked by inserts ; used for house-posts and rafters. 

Small, but compact and heavy ; used for carpenters* tools. 

A fine-grained white wood ; turns well ; used for spear and sword- 
handles. • * 

A close-grained wood; used for boats, carts, piddles, oars, posts, be. 
Small, but compact and heavy ; used for carpenters* tools. * 

Used for hou^jp-poats. 

Used for house-posts, rafters, &<*.• 

A close and compact, but sottish, red wood ; used for turning. 

A fine-grained, compact, red wood, but shaky. • 

.Used for rafters. • • * • 

A kind of toon. * 9 

A hard, frtope-graine*^ durnblotwood ; not attacked by insects. 

* • • 

Very strong and tough ; used Unmaking carts, carriages, be., and for fuel. 

A brown solid wood, got attacked by insects ; used in building houses. 
A useful, strong, heavy, rod wood. — 

A very heavy, solid, redwood; used for posts mid rafters. 

Us|d In boat-building jand for posts and rafters. 

A white soft wood, ct little value. 

Used for musicaUnstruments. , • 

Compact white wood ; used for boats and musical instruments. 

A ham itod wood, not attacked by insects; used for spears and allows* 
A vegjr valuable, dose, heavy, red wood; used for speor-handleife. ■ ' 

A close, handsome, yellow woodL • •' v ** 

A good useful wood ; used for posts and rafters. . - ' : • 

A capital mood ; usod for carte, boats, oars, posts, £*fteSa.w.a rotelfie 
gravity 0*920. 6* ' ^ * 

. Used for house-posts. • • _ 

jssA §§ed, heavy, white *6od ; not. attacked by inaeots ; jfts^I in building. 

• ■ 

■ 4 - 
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"WOODS bp AMHEfiiST, JENASSESIM, AND MAK^fLBAK-. ^ [Glass IV. 


* No. 21.— 'WOODS OF AMHEBST (Mr. Camtttal toner Biotpeix)— rontfawrf. 


56. Seet-*ee& - - - 

57. Taup-sba * - 

58. Teng-kkat *• - - 

fid. Thsb-batf -• - - 

60. Tha-bwot-gyee - - - 

61/Tha-bykm - - - - 

68. Xba-knwot - - - - 

63. Tbammai - - - - 

64. Tban-kya - - - - 

65;d£ba-nat — — — — 

66 . ,, - 

67. Than-that - - - - 

68. Tliantia-dan “• - - 9 - 

69. Theng-gan - - • - - 

70. Thop-yeng - - - - 

7 1 ^Theet-phytone - - 

72. Theotrto - - - - 

73. Theet-ya - - - - 

74. Thiem - - - - - 

75. Toung-bien • - - - 

76. Toung-thaif-gyee - - 

77. Xoiing-tha-byion - - 

78. Tseet - - - - 

79. Tsekka-doun - - 

80. Taliaup-yo - - - V 

81. Tshan-tshay - - - 1 

82. Tshwai-lwai - - - | 

83. Tablet -khyeen - - 

84c. Tsoay-dan - - - 

85. Tswot-ba-lwot - - 

86. Yamaiandy - - 

87. Yeng-taip - - - 

88. Yetha-byay- - - 

89. Yoga-then* t - - - 

90. Zee-byion - - - 

91. Zeng-Dywom - - 


Eugenia (?) - 




Mimosa (?) 


Mimosa - - 


A valuable, heavy, compact, Ted wood; used in baMding temples. 
Shaky wood ; used In carpentry . 

A heavy, white, compact wodd; turn# well; wed for jice-mortars. 

A heavy wood J media boat-bulkling ; timber sometimes 70 feet long ; 

specific gravity 0*814. r 

A good, heavy, useful wood. • 

A useful timber tree. 

Used for sandals. « 

A strong handsome wood, like box. <■ 

Wood like aaul-wood. f 
A kind of grey teak. 

Resembles saul. 

Resembles saul, a capital wood. 

A reddish-brown, heavy, strong wood, but somewhat shaky. 

An excellent compact wdbd ; used for carts, boats, house-building, &c., 
and considered superior to teak ; specific gravity 0*911. 

A fine-grained wood. jp 

A fine white wood ; used for fan-handlea. 

A dark-colourod, hard, heavy wpod ; used in boat-building, fcc. 

A fine strong, tough, brown wood ; used for rice-mortars, or pounders. 
Used in house-bffilding and carpentry. 

A strong heavy wood ; used for carts and boat-tjpilding. 

A hard, ooinpact, dark-brown wood. 

A strong, red, heavy wood ; used in building. . 

Used for house-postB, and in bout -building. 

Used for house-posts, and in boat-building, but very shaky. 

A lioavy, very strong, white wood, but liable to attacks of insects. 

A useful wood, but Buaky, and liable to attacks of insects. 

A hard red wood, suitable for cabinet- wdrk ; used for musket-stock*. 
Used for houBc-posts. • 

Hurd, heavy, tough woofl ; used for wheels, musket-stocks, &.c. 

Like the wood of Lagerstrecmia. 

A g<y>d and valuable wood ; used for carving images. 

A strong useful wood ; used for common carpentry. 

Used for' carved images’; the bark used as soap. 

A close compact wood, but rather shaky ; not attacked by insects. 

A useful wood ; employed in building. 


No. SSi-WOOJJS OF TENA8SEI11M. 


1. Bauhiuio, or mountain ebony. # 

* 2. Calophyllum, sp. * 

3. Cnreya arborea, O. sphserioa, bamboocc. , 

4. Cyrtophyllum fragrans. Anan. • 

5. Dalbergia Inti folia, or laua wood. # 

6. Dionpyros, sp. 

7. Erytnrina. 

8. Fagrcea frqgrans. • 

- 9. Grewia, sp. 

10. Hope^ odorato, or thongan. • 

11. Heretiera minor, or soondra. # 

12. Inditte, or ebony. 

13. Inga xylocarpa, pyangadian. 

14. Kazarot. 

15. Lauras, sp., sassafras wood. 

16. Lagerstroemia Regime ; Jarrool, or jamoung. 

17. Lagerstreeufia macrocosm; pycn mu, or jftrrool. 

18. Mergui, red wood? 

19. Finn .Latter!. • 

. 20. PterocarpnsWaUichii, Ftcrocarpus Indies, podauck. 

21. Rose-wood. • 

22 . Sterculia foetida. 

23. gondal-weod (wild). 

26. Thanaka. * . a 


# 25. Tectona grandis. ■ 

26. Yitex arboroa. 

The '‘Soondra” is a very tough and elastic wood, com- 
monly used for boat-building, flec.iJt is, however, a very 
perishable wood, and shrinks a good deal in seasoning ; 
specific gravity 1 ‘002 to 1*086. From Major II. Camp- 
bell's valuable experiments on the strength of Indian 
timber, tfcis is evidently a venr strong wood; since out of 
27 woods whirl? he examined, he found the Soondra to 
be the strongest. 

“Anan,” a tree belonging to the nnx vomica tribe, 
one of the hardest and most compact woods known. 

“Podauck,” a leguminous tree, commonly called 
“ rose-wood,” a very beautiful, compact, and hard timber, 
resembles the Andaman wood. 

“Thengan,” Jinpea odorata, an enormous tree of the 
IJipterocarpete, or Saul tribe; a very strong but coarse- 
grained wood" used for making canoes immense quan- 
tities of good dammer,< 3 >r resin, are obtained from this tree. 

“ Pyaugadean a tree belonging to the Acacia tribe, 
commonly called “iron- wood,” in the Amman provinces ; 
a very hard, dense, and durable wood. 


No. 23.—’ Wf (life OF M&t&ABAff (D^Wallicr). 


1. Calophyllum - - 

<2 Careya - - - 

3. Cynometra - - - 

4. IHospyros (?) - - 

5. Elaocarpus , - - # 

I 6* Fagr»a uagranU 

^Ootdonla^ 

Hopea odorata -* -? 
9.*Meeua1>au -* - - 

-Qucrcns Amhersti *na ^ - 


I 


I Thurapj.3- 
; Koza - - 

! Mriingg* - 
jUvamuoly 

Afinah-beng 
Ktss- -• 
Tengaun - 


>bac - - 

- j -8aphew * -* 


I* A large tree ; used for masts and spars. . 

, ,* * used tor posts, fco. , 

A small tree. 

Used in house-bufiding. t 

Yen' large tirabe? ; used for masts and house-posts. 
Compact, hard, yellow, and very beautiful wood ; little 
Large comngngtimber. 

An immense tree. 

A durable pliaxtt wood. e 
A noble tree ; used in boat and house-building. 

A largo tree; used in boat-building. . * 

Teak wooll. * 

A Tory lmrgo tree; uyd for yogti tod mfter..* 


h/-: '^7 

' ^ 


W:;'’ x m ■" 
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6. Terminal!* Betler&a— R«£eera. 

7. ,, ,* safed mooslee. 

9. ,, ,, hurrah. 

Some fine planks of teak, from Rangoon, nearly 3§ feet 
wide, are exhibited by Mr. McDowell (p, 888): these 
were deemed deserving of Honourable Mention. Teak is 
a light-brown, porous, and qJek-growing, wood; it 
derives much of its value from the aromatic, oily sub- 
stance with which it is more or less saturated in the fresh 
state. A very interesting series of examples of teak wood, 
fonned'by Mr. SterPuHts, of Calcutta, is contributed from 
the Naval Department of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. It consists of 72 specimens fromovarious localities, 
and. the weight of each, per cubic foqj* has been care- 
fully ascertained. From the experiments of Major H. 
Campbell, it appears that the density of teak wood varies 
frofli 0*594 ttr 0*876, according tri its quality and the 
mode in which it is seasoned ; while* Cajgain Baker fognd 
it to vary from 0*631 to 0*792. It is evidfent, however, 
from the following table, which shows the results of Mr. 
Sepping’s experiments, {Jiat the specific gravity of teak 
varies considerably more, not only between Ike wood of dif- 
ferent forests, but’even in different parts of the same beam. 


No. BE— WOODS OP AR&AKAN. 

1. Bhaman. 


2. Kyandevel teing. 

3. Moo-tso-ma. 


8. Therock. 
w 9. Thekuddo. 

10. Thorat-solng. 

11. Thenganet. 

12. Iawanhyee. 

13. hiwroot. 


4. Tarawa. 

5. tfyawa tolli. 

6. Pyanony. 

7. Pyaing. 

No. 25.— WOODS OF CHITTAGONCL (Capt. 
Mau^uaht). 

1. Conooarpus — Buthna. 

2. Diospyros melanoxylon. 

3. Dypterooorpus- sargotioh b 

4. Acacia, sp. — koora koyre. 9 

5. Swietoxila chickrassla— Chuckraasee. 

No. 26.— WOODS OF MIRZAPORE (Bewares). 

1. Dlpterocarpus — Blgeedar. . 

2. Diospyros— Abnoos. , 

3. Conocarpus— Sickroa. 

4. rentaptena glabra— A son . 

■ 5. Phyll&nthus emblica— Amorali. 


No. 27. — SPECIMENS OF TEAK FROM yUE WOODS OF MOtJLMElN. 




• 

• 


Number 

of 

Years 

Gat. 

Girth of 
the Tree 

* 

Specific Gravity 


No. 

llaec In wliich*tlio Tree wu Cut? 

when 


of 



• . 


roughly 

two Samples. 1 





Trimmed. 


! 





• 

Ft. 

in. 


*i 


1 

Kyoon G young - - - 

- - 

3 

9 

0 

0*70§ 

0-731 ! 


2 

Kyat Oyoung - — — — 

Melon Gyong - - - - 

— _ 

3 

8 

0 

0*650 

0-768 , 


3 

— _ 

4 

• 8 

0 

0-G78 

‘ 0*750 i 


4 

Mote Somahmcn - - - 

— _ 

2 

9 

0 

0*785 

0*777 j 


5 

Gwcu Gyee - - - - 

— — 

6 

8 

0 

0*690 

0*630 J 


6 

Sbwaibo llat - - - - 

_ _ 

4 

J 

6 

0*651 

0*769 j 


7 

KidYoiTsftk- - - - 

— — 

I 

% 

0 • 

0*772 

0*819 j 


8 

Mayan hen Tsuk - - * 

_ _ 

. 5 

* l 

G 

0*742 

0*743 1 


9 

l 

1 

1 

5 

6 
id 

43 

5 

6 

- ^ 

* 5 

0 

0*732 

0*649 i 


10 

Dallee k Young Eastside 
Makaruu Kyoung - - - 


5 • 

9 

0 

0*757 

0*822 1 


11 

_ _ 

f. 

7 

0 

0-S87 

O' 767 

0*796 


12 

Ah, TakKIaYeen- - 

— 

7 

9 

0 

0*7ol i 


13 

Nat Kyoung — — — 

— _ 

4 # 

2 

« 

0 

0*800 

0*686 j 


14 

raid art* c Kyoung - - - 

— — 

3 

0 

0*619 

0*739 ! 


15 

Gwen Galtti - - - - 

— — 

3 

6 

G 

0*742 

0*706 ! 


16 

Gwen Gyee Kya Yar Tsuk - 

_ _ 

3 

8 

G 

0* 733 

0*748 | 


17 

Mala Kyoung - - - - 

— — 

4 

8 

0 

0*594 

0*595 


18 

Pra Gyee - ' - - - 

— _ 

5 

7 

5 

0*687 

0*603 P 


19 

Kyoung Gal&i - - 

— _ 

' 3 ! 

7 

G 

0*602 

0*765 


20 

Muctakeel — - - - 

— — 

i 4 1 

8 

15 

O-GOS 

0*707 


21 

Paulow Kyoung - - - 

_ _ 

; • a : 

6 

0 

0*600 

0*827 


22 

Meeboriug Kyoung - - 

- - 

3 

5 

G 

0*745 

0*686 


23 

24 

Mapa Kyoung - - - 
Docdo Kyoung - - - 

“ — 

3 

4 

G 

7 

l 

0*625 

0*654 

0*775 

0*663 


25 

Pakan Kyoung - - - 

_ - 

4 

6 

o ! 

0*756 

0*745 


26 

Ouck Boweng - - - - 

— .. 

5 

• 5 

G ! 

0*653 

0-692 • 


*7 

Thengyan Neo Kyoung - 

— — 

4 

7 

o ! 

0*766 

0*583 


' 28 

29 

Mefe Byan Kyoung - - 

P*L Biel 

— — 


8 

7 

o 

6 i 

0*690 
i 0*748 

0-739 

0-597 


30 

Akau Onwng Toung - - 

Meezoum Kyoung - - - 

Swaiboung Kyoung - - 

— — 

• 4 

6 

G | 

L 0*599 

0-681 


31 

- - 

4 J 

6 

0 

0*680 

0-721 


.32 

— # — 

3 

5 

6 

0*772 

0-612 

u 

38 

Pap Daw- *•»--- 

— — 

3 

7. G 

0*737 

• 0*610 


34 

Karen Kyoung - - - 

Thoung Keen Dftuguont Seek 

_ M 

3 # 

,8 

0 

; 0*7jfil 

0-768 

• 

35 

— - 

4 

*6 

6. 

I 0*708 

1-056 


* 36 

KaUlow - - - - . - 

-J s 

i • 

7 

0 # 

! 0*761 

0*652 



Maximum - - 




1*056 


* 

Average . - - 


— • 



0*711. 



Minimum - - 

*» — 

9 — 

• 


0-583 


• No. 28.— WOODS t>F MALAY— Broil 


Singapore. 


This collection consists of about one hundred specisfens, many having i*> labels; those marked are aq follows 


1. Aagsonah. 

2. Biliong. 

?* » ” ~ Wafigl. 

4. Bras Bros. 

5. BHangor wood. 

6k 



9. Kay&u Arang. 

10. Kamuniug.* 

11. Krtutai. 

12. AranjiT 

13. ,, Klat 


17. Leban. 

18. Meupbon. * • 

19. Meoansl Minlak. 

•20, BuahYeah. 

21. ,, Tandqfc 

22. MedanBi Kit&nahan. 

23. , , * Kontt. 

24. Poloi wood. 


25. Peragab. 

26. «Ranggas. 

27. Simpoh Hyfch. ' 

28i „ 

29. Skufear. 

30. Taapsn 


30. Tonpsng. 

31. TampinTa, 

32. timbustf. 
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VOODS OP PENANG, AND OP THE INDIAN ABOHIPELAGO. 


[Class IV. 


Of these the ‘^Binhingor*' wood is the most used, espe- 
cially ha ship-building, semng for plonks, masts, spars, 
flee. ; it grows in the greatest abundance round Singa- 
pore, and is largely exported to the Mauritius, California, 
he. The ** Glam* tree furnishes a paper-like twrk, used 


in caulking the seams of vessels. Tips wood of the 
“ Pol*i” tree, which is used to make floats for fishing-nets, 
is a very remarkable light white wood, and might probably 
be imported, and used with advantage as a substitute for 
cork, and some similar substances. * 


No. 29. — WOODS OF PRINCE OP WALES JSLAND. 


These are all stated to be furniture woods : — 

1. Angstna, or Senna Baymah. # . 8. Cocoa-nut tree root. 

2. Balah Bunguli. 9. Durium (wild). 

*3. Balach. 10. Kboeh-tree root. 

4. Baioh. * 

5. Baioh fiuugah. 

6. Betol-nut tree root.* 

* 7. Clove tree. 


11. Ebony. 

12. Guava wood. 
J3. Ibool wood. 
14. Komuning. 


15. Virlimoh. 

16. Penang wood. 

17. R&nggas. 

18. Siam wood. 
.19. Timbusi, 


No. 30.— WOODS OF PENANG (Col. Fbith). 


NAME. 


1. Brantey - - - 

2. Bunho - - - * - 

r 3. Bintagon - - - 

4. Curupos - - - 

5. Cooran - - - - 

6. Chiujeritt - - - 

7. Cumpas • - - - 

8. Cawa-Aratig - - 

9. Cante - - - - 

10. Chiuracy - - - 

11. Cawa-Arang - - 

12. Cocoa-nut - - - 

13. China red wood - - 

14. Ceylon ebony - - 

15. Damarlout - - - 

16. Dutiorhung'- - *- 

17. Dijpm - - - - 

18. Hun 6aja - - - 

19. Maddang Knmenhir - 

20. Mlrabau - - - 

21. Maddang Tandack - 

22. Maskaw - - - 

23. Mankudu - - - 

.24. Malilcr - - - 

25. Maribot - - - 

26. Mandara - - - 

27. Nebong - - - 

28. Papisrang - 

29. Pasa Linja - - - 

30. Pala - - - - 

31. Pinang Back - - 

32. PalaUtan - - - 

33. Pupisrang - - - 

34. Penang teak - - 

35. ,, Jack* - - 

36. liancba-UB - - - 

37. Kokam- - - - 

38. Red wood - - - 

39. Sankuang ... 

40. Satin wood - - - 

41 . Siam ebony - 

42 . M - •- 

43. 

44. 

45. (No name) 


42. /Teak 
3. Tampinnls - 


Colour. 9 

Speciftc 

• 

(jmvity. 

Light brown - 

- 

» > 

” 

» , 

Dark red - - 

_ 

l light brown - 

_ 

Brown - - 

1-165 

Light brown - 

_ 

Pale brovwi - 

- 

Brown - 

1-081 e 

Bight brov 11 - 

- 

Brown - - 


Red - - - 

t — 

mack - - 

_ 

Brown - - 

- 

Light, brown 

l'SBJ 

M — 

r " 

Light rod - - 

f- 

Dark brown - 


Light brown - 

1-016 

Brown - - 

* 

White - ^ 

_ 

Purple - - 

0-939 

Pale red - - 

0-939 

Dark - - 

_ 

Pale brown - 

a 

Light brown • - 

- 

Brown - - 


Light brown - 

_ 

Purple - - 


Brown — - 

— 

Xpllow - - 


Light brown — 

— 

Light red - 

— 

Red - - J 

1*000 { 

Pale brow'ii - 

_ 

Straw • - - 

_ 

Black - - - 

_ 

B Brown - - 


Light red - ■*! 


Light brown - 

• -• 

Purple -* - 

#• 

; ^ 

f 


REMARKS. 


An inferior weak wood ; used for building. * 

A large tree ; occasion ally used for building. 

> , , used lor masts. 

Used for beauts of houses. 

Unod for plunks for building. 4 

A small tree ; used for furniture. 

A largcftree ; used only for planks. 

A very large tree ;*uscd for furniture and ornamental work. 

, . ' , , used for door-frames. 

Used for beams ; does not work kindly. 

Only used for furniture. 

Cut perpendicularly. 9 e 
Only used for furniture. 

Used for inlaying and ornamental furniture. 

Used for building and gen cvul purposes. i 

Used by tbe Chinese for carved images. 

A very sinull tree ; used fomiruumental furniture. 

, , ’ ' , , little used. •- 1 

l&^»d by the Chinese for makirfg boxes.* 

Much used for sliip-buiiding, furniture, &c. 

Not used at all. 

Used for palankeens, carriages, furniture, Ac. 

A species of ‘Danins lout ; much usod for beams. 

A small tree ; used for work-boxes and ornamental work. • 
A very largo tree, difficult to work ; used Tor furniture. ** 

A small tree ; used for ornamental furniture. 

A tall and thin, but. straight tree; used for railings. 

Six to nine feet in circumference, forty foot long; net good for 
beams ; chiefly used for fhniituro. 

A large tree ; used only for planks ; soon decays. 
m\ tall thin tree ; used for planks. 

A large tree ; used for beams. 

, , only used for planks. 

A strong w-ood ; used for beams. 

A scarce tree now. 

Used only for ornamental fUmiture. 

Used for furniture. 

Used for boxes and furniture. ■ ■' 

In general use for fifhiiture. 

Ha«d only for ornamental work. 

A beautiful wood for ornamental fhmiture, Ac. 

Used only for ornamental furniture, inlaying, Ac. 

In geifbrnl use. i 

A fruit-tree ; used for ornamental fUmiture, billiard-dues, Ac, % 
Used for furniture, boxes, Ac. 

Nondurable; used for all sorts of rough work. • - V 

1 t i 


No. 31. — W OODS*OF TIIE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


Extensive collections of woods frftm Borneo, New 
Guinea, and several other of the A) chipelago wlsnds, are 
contributed: including gMidil-wood from Timor t and 
Lingoa, ob Amboyna wood, from Ceram, in the Moluccas. 

► T*™ wood, which is very durable, and takes & high polish, 
was imported from the Moluccas in considerable’quan- 
-tiuea at the time whensthe latter were British possessions ; 
It’ifl'werj abundant, 011 ft may be had in any quantity. 


nearly seven feet in diameter, as well as Mine other she- 
cimenj, are exhibited by Messrs. Ajmtso>& (p. 891), of 
Singapore, and were deemed deserving of a Prise Modal - 
bvlhe Jnry. Specimens are also shown of ffce “Xavu- ‘ 
Bufe, 'which » brought from Ceram, No* Gninto, Ann, 
andrfhe other islands of the Molueoas, to Singapore- it 
1 5?. a knott y Gxcreacence, which forms qn the stems of the 
. . ntity. J Lingoa tree, and 19 much esteemed Ab a fancy wood<for 
ye#y la^e circular from the tower j cabinet-wori s^oflate years its estfioftitonseeL Shave 

“ ~ " “ * “ * “ “ , but it is still n»ch valued by the 

~u>g is, a list df th.woods from 

• Vi**?'- 


Mit of the tree m tariff advantugf qf the spurs, or 
ffcteral growths : tn#y are jamctimes as large jis nine feet 
In diameter. c a jirettur disk of wood thus obtained, 


decreased in _ 
Chinese. . The 

Lahifcn 



Curas IV.] WOODS OF TfUSJUmAH AKOmwsiiAUU ^A BU AW), AM) OJfii 



Aright. 

Dimjnetec. 


Sbst, 

Feet 


30 

2 

— 

about 60 

3 

— 

60 

H 

a* 

18 to 16 
about 60 

u 

s 



• 

— 

SO 

2 

-• 

70 

3 

#• 

about 60 

3 

— 

_ 

mm 

— 

30 


— 

40 

2J 

— 

35 to 30 

1 

€~ 

30 

2 

— 

30 

2 

— 

30 

2 # 

— 

20 

u 

— 

90 to 100 

4 to 5 

— 

70 

3 

— 

90 t»120 

5 

— 

40 

24 

“ 

*- 

ol 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 


— 

about GO 

3 


• * i 

3' 

— 

40 

2 

- 

40 

H 

“ 

— • 

mm 

r | 


n 

— 

3(1 

it 

- 

40 

2| 

• 

30 

]A* 

— 

60 

it 

— 

90 

4 

— 

30 

2 

— 

90 to 120 

5 to 6 

- 

25 

1 

— 

30 Ip 35 

MO 

3 

— 


— 

20 to 30 


— 

90 to 100 

* 3 to-4 

— 

50 

2J 

* 

. «0 

90 

2 

— 

90 

_ 

- 

50 

2d 

“ 

50 

3 

i 




1# 


NAME. 


1. Badorru - - - - 

3. Gabar Buto . - - ■> 

3. Jati china -4 - - - , 

4. Kalim pupa tagdok- - 

5. Kayu Am - - - - 

6. ,, Arang - - •- 

7. , , Ami - - - - 

tH fl Benatore lgiklt 

9. , , Bencoola - - - 

10* , , Jlodaksutan- - - 

11. , . Bidarru - - - 

12. ,, lmpas - - 

IS. ,, Gading - - 

14. , , J amber - - - 

15. , , Kandis Behan - 

16. ,, Kalam Pappa - - 

17. , j Xaryo - - - 

18. , , Kapur Rangin 

19. ,, Kuing - - - 

20. ,, Kapur - — - 

21. , , Koniugutan - - 

22. , , CKamuuing — - 

Jtt3. , , Limau - - - 

p*4. , , Laoh - 

25. , , Leda K&rbau - - 

26. , , Malam - - - 

27. , , Mn si. Nasi - - 

28. , , Oobah • - - - 

29. ,, Plye (root) - 

30. , , Palah palawan - 

31. ,, Pctong - - - 

32. ,, Back- - - - 

33. , , Jtangns - - - 

34. , , Sarapilou - - 

35. , , Scnaug aflimmbhkit 

36. , , Samuck - - - 

37. , , Senang Avtran - - 

38. , , Sorogan - ~ - 

39. ,, Tnmpuipyah- - 

±40. , , Tioro - - - 

41. ,, Tobah tobi^mtaii - 

42. , , Talntang - - - 

43. , , Prat Mata . - - 

44. Madang ftisik - - - 

45. lada - - - 

46. Nibong binar - - - 

47. , , wibarani - - 

4$. Samala - — - — — 

49. Saryiuh - - - - 


lEMAHSfS. 


Grow* to • large rise in Borneo. 

A fruit ftec. 

A scented tree. 

A fruit tree. 


Small tree. , 

Bark used to dye red. 

TTsed for common furyiturc. 

The fruit yields an oil. . 

IT sea for dyeing. 

A fruit fr©®* 


A spec tes of palm.' 


Although, in the preceding* lists of *n>od» exhibited by 
the Honourable Kast India Company, some of the woods 
are enumerated more than once, being contributed from 
different localities; yet, taken as a whole, the entire col- 
lection is of the highest interest and importance. As 
many of the specimens sent over are of a large size, 
means will he afforded of ascertaining the density, elas- 
ticity, strength,, and other properties of the several woods, 


and thus much valuable practical information may be 
obtained. * 

A*collection of forty-eight specimens of woods from 
Ceylon is exhibited in the Colonial Department, con- 
sisting of timbers used in house-building, and for pur- 
poses of construction, and of ornamental or furniture 
woods. The following is a lift of these woods : — 


• WOODS OV CEYLON. 


1. Ahoo (19) - - - 

3. Alooboft (89) - - 

3, Gfthuafltt* (68)- . - 
- 4. Caiamcmttt (2) ** - 

T * 

CeylonTeak (61) 
fi. Cochin TcakipO) - 

A ■' ■ ■ • 

B. Bon^b4 (63) - - 


9. Dropore (31) » 

10. Ebony - - 

41. .Etower Batten (76); 

12. Gahnendora (66) -I; 
IS. Godepore(25) 

14. Gooraidetefli) * 

15. JUjJitTjteke (») •» % 


- A sofl, though fine, but not very close-grained, light wood. 

- A rather soft, coarse, open-grained, hut not very light wood. • 

- A very&hrd, fine, dose, even-grained, heavy pood. t • • 

- An exceedingly liard, fine, close-grained, heavy wood, of apale-reddish hue ; with the 

heart and isolated elongate patches of an Intense black. Tnis specimen is inscribed at 
the back li Hoomidhia. J • 

- A rather hapf, fine, close-grained, and somewhat heavy wood. 

- A rather hard, though somewhat coarse uid open-grained, moderately heavy wopd, of a 

lighter hutf, rather coarser texture, ana considerably more ponderous than the Moul- 

* « 

-• 4k soft, coarse, open-gained, light wood, fearing a strong resemblance to inferior Hon- 
duras mahogany, takes a good polisb, and presents a pretty ousLed pattern ; but judging 
from this specimen, which is much worm-eaten, it cannot be a very durable* wood, at 
. "all event* in its notive^ountry. • 

r AhariL fine, rather clo se -gr a ined, somewhat heavy wood. # * 

, ■ A heatttiiUl specimen ora well-known wood. • , a • • 

Avvenr hard, fine, close-grained, heavy wood. Its polished surface shows a pleasing 
v v,< pattern ' # 9 

- A«sS..«s bard, ’rely flue, but not close-grained, h^ry wood. * 

--j’ - - ' - - —* — • hwy wood.. 

i. uM[(t wood. • 

- ABrocMnwtv &3M. fiflt. o)oM-p«ined, rather hMvy wood. 
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•WOODS OF CEYLON, CAPE OF GOOD. HOPE, CANADA, Jfec. 


ftjU*. IV. 


16. Hall (28) - - 

17. Hafcmendora (67) 

18. HalmUile (49) - 
ltf. Hampaledo (36) ' 
20. lllok (57) - - 


SI. Horn (74) - - 

S3. HoUnkifrller (15) 
23. Kudoll (13) 

94? Kadombairia (3) 
95. Kadoomba (42) - 

26. KattukendiuLrt) 

27. Kil*p*He (23) 

28. Koan (12) - - 

29. Koeeor .lack (6) • 


IK* Kuretia («!>)• -• - 

31. Meeamnilile (60) - 

32. Millole (5) - - - 


33. MoolmdiiVTSak (64). 

34. Naa (72) - - - 

35. Numede (34) - 

36. Nondoon (48) - - 

37. Obbftiria (55) - - 

38. Palmira (71) - - 

39. Paloo (65) - - - 


43. Pntta Bell (62) - - - 

41. Pclan (54) - - - - 

42. SajJbo (53) - - - - 

43. Sapoomililo (77) - *- 

44. " Sattin (69) -» - - - 

45. Sooriye (73) - - 

46. Tamarind (4) - - - 

47. Tarine (35) - - - 

48. Wanedilo (37) - - - 


+ WOODS OF CEYLON-- continued, * 

A very soft, coarse, open-grained, light wood, evidently adapted only for very inferior 
work, and where durability is not required. 

A hord.flne. close-grained, heavy wood. » ' • 

A rath# sort, though due, but not very close-grain? 1. heavy wood. 

A rather soft, fine, though open-grained, heavy wood. ■ 

A very hard, fine, close, vory uniformly-grained) heavy wood, in colour resembling pen- 
cil-cedar. 

A hard, though coarse, open-nrnined, heavy wood. # • 

A ittft, fine, but open-groined, rather hea^pr wood. 

A rather bard, fine, close-grained, heavy wood. Specimcuumuch worm-eaten. 

A rather hard, fine, close-grained, somewhat light wood ; its surface curiously veined. 

A soft, though fine, close-grained, and rather light wood. 

A hard, flue, rather close-gruined, heavy wood. 

A very soft, coarse, open-groined, light wqpd. * 

A very hard fine, close-grained, heavy wood. 

A modem irtly hard, but rather coarse and open-grained, though heavy wood, pf a beau- 
tiful safiron yellow colour ; emits a peculiar, but by no means unpleasant odour. 

A haul, fine, close-grained, heavy wood. 

A very hartl, fine, close-grained, heavy wood, • 

Probably epoci finally identical with Supoomilile, with which It coincides in every respect. 
• [ Tula iflo. 43.] 

r 

A very hard, fine, close-grained, mi l very ponderous wood. 

A rather hard, very fine, close-grained, heavy wood. 

Hard, though coarse, open-grained, heavy wood. 

Hard, rather fine, generally close-grained, presenting, however, many open cells; heavy. 
A species of palm. # 

A hard, fine, close-grained, heavy wood : heart-wood deejv red-brown, recent layers red- 
dish yellow ; its compact, even structure, indicates that it is admirably adapted for 
turnery work. 4> 

A soft, coarse, open-grained, light wood. 

A very hard, tine, close-grained, heavy wood. 

A soft, tir.n, but ralliar open, though even-grained, light wood. 

A soft, rather coarse, open-grained, light wood. 

A hurd, fine, close-grained, heavy wood. • ® 

A hard, thougfl somewhat course and open-grained, heavy wood, of a deep chesnut colour. 
An exceedingly hard, fine, close-grained, very heavy wood. 

A hard, fine, close-grained, rather heavy wood, much resembling English birch. 

A rather hofd, fine, close, even-grained, heavy wood. 


WOODS OF CAPE OF GOOD IIOPH &c. 

• • 

Several interesting specimens of timber and o^Jier woods 
are contributed from South Africa and tli* (’ape of Good 
Hope. One specimen in particular deserve* special notice ; 
it is called lied Ebony, from Natal, and is contributed 
by C. J. Busk (60, p. 952;. It is a hard, heavy, very 
close-grained, sed wood, admirably adapted for Turning 
and the fine* sorts of cabinet work ; approximating in 
fact, in character, somewhat to ivory*. This wood u]>- 
pears to be new, and it is unquestionably a valuable 
addition to the hard ornamental woods already known ; 
the Jury, accordingly, Awarded a Prize Medal for it. 

A valuable small collection of the woods of the Cape 
of Good Hope, is exhibited from the Moravian Mission 
at Gimthenoal t.44, p. 950); it consists of*thirty spe- 
cimens, and was deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 
The anfibxed table contains a list of these wood£ their 
Bines, and the uses to which they are applied in the 
colony. — (See Table 1., p. 141.) • 

A second series of Cape woods, including a number 
not in the Gnathondal Collection, and i^duahle because 
the specimens are shown in *the bark, is exhibited by li. 
Dumhleton of George District (47*p. 95*) : this was 
likewise deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. (F#f 
list of this series, see Table II., pp. 141, 1 21 
A specimen of tenia wood, from the W «;stet») Coast of 
^Lfrica, a valuable timber, well known and valued «by 
(Slip-builders, is shown by Warwick JVestJW (1, p. 952). 

WOOD* OF CANADA. * # 


Very remarkable specimens of the clfief varieties of 
Tfonadiai^ timber are exhibited ; especially the collection 
«®own by the » Central £om mission* of Montreal 
(8<9p. 963), for which Jury awarded % Prize Medal 
Jsee p. 8)* It includes e.*pllcut sinciracns of the foUows 

. 4, •**■ — - - ’ 

5.. Cedar, pencil. 

Elm. 


*, li- 
st. 

8. Butter-nut. 


curled. 
H, white. 


7. lym, red rock. 

8. Iron wood. 

9. Maple, soft. 


10. Maple, hard. 

11. ,, bird’s- 
eye. 

12. oak, red. 


• • 

13. Oak, white. 

1 4. * Pine, red. 

15. , , yellow. 

16. ,, white. 


17. "Spruce. 

18. Tnmarack. 

19. Walnut, I duck. 


The butter-nut, and bluck walnut are excellent furni- 
ture woods, and hardly seem to lie so well known or 
appreciated as they deserve. Very fine specimens of 
butter-nut, birch, pine, cherry, curled block walnut, and 
maple, both curled and bird’s-eye, are exhibited by 
Messrs. Heed and Meakins of Montreal (75, p. 963) these 
were also judged worthy of a Prize Medal by the Jury. 

Fine specimens are also shown of curled black walnut 
*by — Fisher, of Simcoe (78, p, 963); of bird's-eye 
maple, by J. Egan, of Ottawa (74, p. 963); of black 
walnut, by J. Henson, of Dawn (79, p. 963); and of soft 
maple and chestnut, by J. and F. Pari saui. t, of St. 
Martin (76 and 77, p. 963). The Jury deemed each of 
these deserving of Honourable Mention. 

Small samples of a few woods from New Brunswick are 
exhibited; namely, Aird's-eye and curly maple, black 
b birch, and the candleberry myrtle. 

A few woods ate contributed from Nova Scotia; in- 
cluding curled and bird's-eye maple, birch, and white and 
^rey oak. , 

# WfrODS OF BRITISH GUIANA. 

A valuable *aud very interesting collection of timber 
and other woods from British Guiana, ; la contributed by , 
several independent exhibitors. The Jury awarded Prize 
Medals to J. Outridge (84, 84a, 85, 85b, 85c, 87, 88, 89, 
91, 02, 97, 98, 104 to 115, 117% E, F, O, H, fee., pp. 982, 
983, 984, 985); and to J, S. StuchHury (85a, 116, 117%- 
•&f„ pp. 982. and 986), for their collections of woods ; cn(ju 
thgy deemed the specimens shown by A, Buchanan (86,\ 
90, 95, 96,$p.982, 083); T. B, fttfcmx (90 d, 99, 100, 101, * 
102, p. 984); T. Faucet (9% *4, % MZ); G, Pontifex 
(102b, p. 984); and J. F. Beb (103, 105, 116, 117, &c., 
pp. 984, 985), severally deserving? Honourable Mention. 

Mr. BeE also exhibits a numerous series of small sam- 
pleMf tlfrchief woods of Guiana (1 56, p. 987).— See List, 
pp. 143-146. 



TABLE I. — List of 30 Specimens o£AVoqj> 3 from me Moravian Mission, Cape of Good Hope. 



TABLE U.—Lisr of Woods from G£obgc Dinner, Cape of Good Hope — eonthuted. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF WOODS FTtOM THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
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Black greehhearti [85ft, 

88c.] , ; 


Blackheart. [Ill, 111*.]- 

Bully-tree, (Mimums 
Bp. f) [91, 91*.] • 


4. Cnbacalli. [112, 112*.] - 


Camardflfcr tonkin-bean 
( Dipteryx odorata , 

Willd). [95,95*.] 


6. Coffee tree (Coffea Art v 

ft tea). [116, 116*0 

7. Cork-wood ( Pterorarpus 

Dram, Linn.; P. au&e- 
. rows, Pers. ) H02, 102*.] 

8. Cork-wood. [I02ft.] - - 


Shows a diameter of 11 J inches. In berk. A very hard, fine, close-grained, heavy wood. 
Duramen deep brown ; recent layers narrow, pale-ochre yellow. . 


Duramen deep brown ; recent layers narrow, pale-ochre yellow. * 

The timber of this tree is used for ship*builaii%, planks, fca, and i* considered more 
9 durable than the common green-heart. The specimens sent a*s^from a tree supposed 
to be jibout 50 years old. 

Shows a diameter of 4 inches, in bark. A soft, light wood ; from the River Demerara. 
This is a good wood for house framps, and for making furniture. It will square from 
% to 7 incheg, from 20 to 30 feet long. # # 

Shows a diameter of 12 inches. In bark. .Affine dtose-grained, moderately hard, and 
rather heavy wood ; from the River Demerara. 

The free yielding this wood is supposed to be a species of Mitmuopn. ltds found through- * 
out the colony, but most abundantly in the county of Berbice. It is of great size, and 
squares from 20 to 30 inches, and may be obtained from £0 Jo 3(j foot long. The 
weather hof little effect uj>on it, and it is employed for house-frames, posts, floors, &c. 
The upper portion of the trunk and branches ore manufactured into shingles, wheel- 
spokes, palings, Ac. 

Show's a diameter of 4£ inches. In bark. A flue close-grained, %iodeeat§ly hard, and 
rathpr heavy wood ; from the River Demerara. 

This wood is impregnated with a bitter principle, which defends it against worms; 
it lasts well under water, and iH much use<# for planing colony craft. It must, how- 
ever, be fastened with copper nails. It will square from 12 to 16 inchts^or even more, 
from 40 to 45 feet long. 

Show's a diameter of 20 inches. In bark. A fine close-grained, liard, and very heavy 
w'ood; from the River 1'ssequibn. * 

This wood is obtained from Diptnyx odorata, Willd. : the tree which produces the well- 
know n tonkin bean. It is hard, tough, and durable in an eminent degree, and It is said 
that a portion of its timber, 1 inch square, and of a given length, bears 100 lbs. more 
weight than any other timber in Guiana of the same dimensions. It is therefore pecu- 
liarly well adapted for tony purpose, where resistance to great pressure is the object, 
and for shafts, mil-wheels, or cogs. It will square frotn 18 to 20 inches, from 40 to 50 
feel lonp. This Irec is, however, not very plentiful in this colony. 

Shows a diameter of 3 inches. t\ lino, close-grained, hard, heavy wood, of a beautiful 
cream white throughout, and having the appearance oft box, both in structure and 
a growth ; from Canal No. 2, River Demerara. 

Shows a diameter of 5 inches. In bark. An exceedingly light and soft, though fine even- 
grained wood ; from the River Berbice. 

A curious excrescence, styled in the label tl an abutment of tlfr foregoing.” In form, 
very like rough cork ; about an inch in tl^.kness throughout, enveloped in g th!% hard 
bark. The wood i* much softer than in 11)2 and^Osft#, and would doubtless afford on 
Excellent substitute *or cork for eutonfblogical purposes. From Troolie Island in the 


excellent. substitute *or cor^ for eutonfblogical purposes. F 
River Fssoqtiibo. # 

in’abutmcnt from near the root of the if oc. This wood is sup] 


Courida (. Avieeunia ro- 
tida, Joe.) [103,103*.] 


10. Coutaballl. [110,110*.]- 


11. Crab-wood (Xylocarpus 
carapa, Spreng. ; 'Co- 
rona Ghuanenaii , Aubl.) 

» [Soft, 108*.] 


12. Determa. [107, 107*.] - 


13. Gresnheart {Xectandra 
Rodtei, Benth.) ^ [85, 

A 


14. Hackly or Ligfium vit© 
'{Guauzcum rijkinate, 
lAnn.?) {98, 9fe.] ^ 


An* abutment from near the root of the if oc. This wood is supposed to bo obtained from 
Pteracarput Draco, Linn., or P. tubtrosm, Pers., and 2S chiefly used as floats for fish* 
ing-ncts. • • • 

Shows a diameter of 5J inches. In bark.* An open-grained, moderately soft, and 
rather light wood ; from Plantation Woodlands, River Mahaica. 

This wood is obtained from Arieennia nit /da , .lacq., a tree of surprising rapidity of* 
growth. These specimens are from a tree five years old. The wood is perishable when 
exposed to the atmosphere, but is very durable under ground, and is? therefore, UBcd 
in foundations for buildings. 

Shows a diameter of 5 inches. In bark. A very fine, close-grained, hard, heavy wood ; 
from the River Demerara. , 

The tree which yields this timber grow r s upon sand-hills ; the wood is very hard and 
durable, if not exposed to the weather; it is plentiful, and principally used for house- 


frames, and will square 12 inches, from 30 to 40 feet long. 

Ihows a diameter of 74 inches. In bark. A tolerably hard, even-grained, rather light 
wood. In great repute, und largely usod in the colony # for interior* work ; from the 


River Demerara. 

This wood is obtained from Xt/lat'arpus vurajHi, Spreng , or Carapa Guianentb, Aubl., the 
seeds of which yield the crab-oii It is a light wood, and takes a high poll. Si, and is 
used for masts and spars, flooring, partitions, and doom of bouses. There are two 
vafjetieB, the red and, white. These specimens lire the white. It squares from U 
to 16 inches, from 40 to 60 feet long. 

Shows v diameter of 0 inches. In bark. A rather hard, bqt not very (lose or evqn- 
grained wood. The most valuable of the British Guiana woods for ship-building pur- 
poses, w-Jiere it is used chiefly for tflc bottoms of vessels; grows to a much larger size 
than represented in the igcspnl specimen ; from the River Demerara. 

This wood 1 soused for inais, llboms, and planking for colonial craft; and as insects do 
not infest it, It is w'ell adapted for chests, wardrobes, Ac. It will square from 14 to 
16 iuches, from 40 to 60 feet in lengths * • • 

Shows a diameter of 12 inqfrcs. tn bark. A very hard, heavy, fine, but not even-grained * 
wood. Duramen deep brown, recen: Idlers broad pale yellow ; from the River De- 
mcrara. 9 f 

The Crcenheart tree 4s very abundant, and its timbers, squaring from 18 to 24. inches. 

can be procured from 60 to 79 feet long. It is* a finegrained hard wood, well 
# adapted fur the planking of vessels, hqusc-frames, wharves, bridges, and other 
purposes whore great strength and durability are required. Mr. Manifold, engineer of. 
the Ltemerara Railway states, that* this is the best timber for resisting tensile»and cpm- 
presslvo straifls, and is therefore wt U odagtfid fdr kelsons for ships, and beams. 
Diameter 15 inches; from the River Demerara. • 

This wood, known in .‘he colony as Upturn vita *, 1% said to be obtained from Immiatmm 
0mnab % Linn. ; but. this seems doubtful, as iie tree producing the wood attains a. 
height of from 50 to 60 feet, and squares 16 <b 18 inches, whilst the Gmmeum 0mnale # 
is described as tf comparatively small trdo, about 4 or 5 inohes in diameteg. It w used 
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LIST OF WOODS OF BRITISH GUIANA. 

WOODS OF BRITISH GVIANA-ooM/nttfrf. 


[Ou.es IV. 


15. HoobobalU. [89, 89a.] - 

f 


16. Hyawaballi. [117 /, 117A.J 


17. H| iwa (letch hcptaphylla. 


) [lftl, 101/7.] 

c * 

( Vocht/bdi Gm- 
, Aubl.) 4 £117/, 


16. Itaballi 
anenhth, 

r 117yJ 


19. Itikirlbouraballl. (Aftf- 

c/inrrium Schomburgkti, 
Bcnth. ?> [104, l«4cr.] 

20. Kalcar Ally. [87,87a.] 


21. Lana (Gmifta Amcruuna, 
Llbn.) ['Ml, Wa ] 


21 * Koqucrcttohalli. [100, 

W9a.i 

22. Letter- wood (liroshnvm 
• Aubhtti, Poop , Pua - 
intern Guiantrui* Vubl.) 


23. Marisiballi. [I17r, 1 1 7a. J 


24. Mummer applc-tioc 

( Mtwmra A met u ana, 

Linn.) [100, 100#/ ] 

25. Mora (Mora ercetea. 

Ponth.) ,[84,84*.) 


26. Purpleheart ( Capaifrra 
*2- publiflara or bractrala). 
186, 86*.] 


66. taouari (Owyoou fay* 
* tosum, Dec.; mm 
f tvbermlom, Ajilhl ) £96 f 


for mill-cogs, and shafts. The spooJmeoB sent are from a tree supposed to be about 40 
years old. 

Shows iLilismotor of 15 inches. In bark. A fine close-grained. hard, heavy wood. Du- 
ramen deep-red chestnut; alburnum nut brown • from the Hirer Demerara. 

This wood is very close and fine-grained, is easily waned, takes a high polish, and is 
much used in tlic colony for fiirniture. It may be had from 15 to 20 inches square, 40 
to 70 foot long. Tho specimens sent are from a tree supposed to be about 20 years old. 
Shows u diameter of 8 Inches. In bark. A fine, closc^gnunod, hard, heaty wood; from 
tty* II iver Demerara. . ~ ' 

Tliis tree Fs scarce. This wood, known as zebra wood, is used for furniture. The spe- 
cimens sent are from a tree supposed to bo about 25 years old. 

Shows a diameter of 5 inches. In hark. A light, though rather fine close-grained white 
wood; from the Kiver Borbicc. 

This wood is obtained from the Idea heptsphyllu , Aubl . , or Inceuso tree, yielding the 
gum hyawa. 

Slum s a diagnotor of 1 1 •inches. In bark. An open -grained, light , and rathci soft wood ; 
fiom the Kiver Demerara. 

The tree which produces this wood is Vochysia GuhncnaU, Aubl., and is used by tbo 
Indians for muklng corials. • 

Show s n diameter of 12 inches. If* hark. A close-drained, hard, heavy wood; duramen 
bright < liestuut ; alburnum broad, white; from luver Demerara. 

This wood is supposed to be obtained from Macharivm Rchimhutg? it, Bcntli. The trunk 
grows to the length of from 3u to 40 feet, amt squares from 12 to 16 inchfifc It is used 
chiefly for eabinet-woik. w 

Shows a diameter of 10 inches. In hark. A flue, close, even-grained wood, hard and 
lien \ y I hiramcn dedp red brow u , plbumum broad, pule, dirty y ellow ; from the 1th er 
Deuieiaia. , 

This wood is very plentiful, and it has been piovcd that U is moro durable than green- 
heart in salt water, os it possesses the quality of resisting the depredations of tho seo- 
w oi in and hnrnin le. It may be had fiopi 6 to 14 inches square. The specimens sent 
me supiioscd to la* about 20 ycnis (dll. 

Shows a diameter of 6 inches, (’outre traversed by a longitudinal cylindrical furrow-, 
coni doing in trnnvruse section a bard grauulnted pith Wood fine, close-grained, 
moderately Icinl, rather hcft\y. Bark boning a strong resemblance to that of the 
common birch; from flic l(i\er Berbice. • c 

This wood is Obtained from Gntijta Americana, Linn.: the fruit of whuh fields the 
Indian pigment known as Lana dye. The tiee is \ery high, nml the flunk will tio- 
qaently squate from 14 to 18 inches The wood’is elose-gi ftined, and n. not liable In splits 
Shows a diameter of IJ inches. In bark. A >eiy close-grained, hard, heavy wood ; fiom 
tli^Kivcr llemeiuni. * • 

This wood lonqp excellent raftei s, and beams for cottages. It grows from 20 to 30 feet 
long, and i& twin 4 to d laches in diameter. • 

Colled by the Indians, “ Bouiva Comm M 20 inches X.4 X 1 J. Fine, ( lose-grained, haul, 
g und rutiici liea\y , a beautiful wood, of n hnghf-ml chestnut coloui, with small iliom- 
boidnl black patches, mostly isolated, though occasionally concurrent. I bed for 
ormmicntpl purpose*., especially for pic hue- Gaines; several walking-sticks of this wood, 
from the colony, are exhibited/v/rfr So. 148 ; unfortunately, it never attains a large size* 
fiom the River Corentync. 

This ib ohtuined from JJmsiwnm An' Irtii, Poop., or Puatinera Gviauettvs, Vubl, and is 
one of the costliest w oods which Guiana possesses. Tt is of n beautiful brown colour, 
with black spots, which have been Aim pared to hieroglyphics ; the spotted part being 
peculiar to the heart, which ib holdout more'thanTa to 15 indies in circumference. It 
is adapfed for cabinet-work of small size, and for veneering only. From its extiemo 
hardness it is difhcuUto work, and is theiefore little used. 

Shows a diameter of 8 inches. In bark. An exceedingly close-grained, hard, heavy 
wood ; from tho Kiver Demerara. 

This tree is plentiful, and is used chiefly for spars. It will sqnave from 13 t.> 14 inches, 
fiom 30 to to feet In length. The specimens sent are from a tree supposed to be about 
20 y ears old « 

Show s n diameter of 7 inches. A w ood very like that of the English pear tree. In bai k ; 
from tin* Kivci Beityee. 

This wood is obtained from the Mammm jnnrruana, Linn., which produces a Mwnmee 
apple, or wild apricot gf South America. * 

Shows n diameter of 12 inches.* In bark. A hardflicavy, dose, but not ovon-grained 
wood; from the Kiver Deiqjprara. 

The tree producing this wood frequently reaches a height of uirwards of lOOfoet. It 
grows .ilmnihmtlv on barren sand-reofB. It is tough, close, and cross-grained, and is 
peculiarly adapted for ships* timbers and plonks, for which purpose it is extensively 
used. The trufck of* thi« vrev, when of the height of from 40 to 50 feet,- will square from 
18 to 2 » 1 tidies, but when gifown to that .ize, it is generally faulty.. The specimens 
sent ni * from a tree supposed to be from 30 to 40 years old. 

Shows a diotnetofuf 14 inches. .In bark. A hard and ponderous, though open-grained 
wood. Duramen, in Imigitndinal section, bright claret: in tcansvcnl suction, deep 
brown purplcj recent layers narrow, pale yellow ; from tnc Kiver Essequibo. 

TV purplehcurPyidds a timber possessing great strength, durability, and elasticity, and 
is described by Dr. Lindley ns ‘ invaluable for resisting the shook of artillery dis- 
charges,” on whiriraecoiint it is employed for mortar beds. It is used for windmill 
shafts, roNois, and mochineif ,« 

Shows a diameter of 11 inches. In bark. A fine, close-grained, hard, heavy wood. 
Hea£-wqpd bright purple, recent layer* narrow, dirty white: in brightness or colour, 
it excels tlw realaPurpleheart ; from the Kiver Demerara. used for furniture. 

A coarse, open-grained, 


... _ _ - 7 f JPekm tvfarzulosaf Aubl., the 

tree which yields the delicious nut, kjiowu a» the Saouari, or Scwarri nut. It greatly 
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29. gUverbaill, Yellow (Ato* 
tundra tp, t } J$2, ife] 


32. Kimiri, A Locust tree 
ll/ymruma Courbarit. L.) 
[Il7w, U7o.J 


WOODS OP BRITISH OUIANA-ccm<in«a/. 

resembles in its properties the Mora, being excellent for ehip-lwilding, mill- limbers, 
and plank, and may lkj bad fiom 10 to 20 inches square, from 20 to 40 ieet long. 

A rather sort, open-grained, light wood; from the lfiver DemeraA. • 

This wood Is supposed to be derived from a speciA of Jtfectandra. It Might, and floats, 
% an<l contains a bitter principle, which protects it from the attft<* « of norms. Hence 
it is mgoh used for the outside planking of colony craft : it is also used lor booms and 
masts. U grows to a great size, but then it fe often hollow. It will, however, Square 
w sound from 10 to 14 inches, from 40 to 50 feet long. • 

30. Silvcrbolli, Brown. [93.]- A nne, close-gained, moderately liard. and rather heavy wood. m 

Portion of the ulauking of a drogher^ This spAimen^iormed part of the outside plank- 
9 lug of a drogner, employed in the conveyance of produce in this colon}, and is known 
to have been exposed to the action of suit water during a period of 20 year®, 

31. Silverballi, Brown. [94.]- Although bearing a similar label to tbe foregoing, its specific identity therewith is doubt- 

4 fill ; It differs in colour, is more open-grained, and much Jighter. It is, however, 
possible that this Specimen may represent the alburnum, and 93 the duramen of the 
same tree ; if so, if must attain a* very large«izo. 

Portion* of the planking of a punt. This specimen formed part of the bottom of a punt, 
known to have been used in the Demerara River for a period of .ft) yeSfra %ml upwardf. 

31.* Silbadani. [.117/, 117m.] Shows tu diameter of 7 inches. In bark. A flne, close-grained, moderately hard, and 

rather heavy wood ; |jark smooth, much resembling that of common beach ; from the 
River Demerara. • * 

This wood is used for furniture. The specimens sent arc from a tree suppfaqd to he about 
20 years old. • 

Shows a diameter of li»J inches. In bark* A rather open-grainoj, though hard, heavy 
wood; from the River Dcmcrara. 

The tree producing this wood is Hyinenaa Courhiril , Linn , and is plentiful in various 
parts ot" the colony. It often attains a height of from CO to 80 lcet, with a trunk from 
7 to 8 feet in diameter. The wood is hard and compact, and its durability recommends 
it for mill-rollers and similar purposes. The Indians make l< woodskius" out of the 
bark. Tk*e bueci incus seilt urn from a tree supposed to be about 100 yeais old. 

Shows a diameter of*.) inches. In hark. A moderately liard, rather heavy, but not oven* 
grained w ood. Alburnum not perceptibly lighter in colour than the duramen : from 
tho River Demerara. • • 

It is much used lor timbers, rails, and covering boards for Adony craft, and for naves 
•and felloes of wheels ; it is also made into canoes by the Indians, it nill square from 
14 to 18 inches, from 30 to 40 feet long. • 

Prom the Rivet* llerbicc. This wood is the heart of the upper portion of the trunks of 
Wallaba trees \hich luive been felled in the foiests, uml liom winch tk^sapwood has 
decayed. These arc much used as paling-pasts, and for other out-door purposes, being 
fouufl to be so duruhlc us to be almost mpcrishojile. They are about to be used as 
sleepers on tiie DenicT ra Railway, for wjiicli purpose it ib supposed they will prove to 
• be peculiarly woll adapted. The detect of Wallaba and id its Tacoubn, is its Inability 
to .bear grout lateral strain p it should not, therefore, be used for beani9 longer than 12 
feet. _ • 

35. Tiger-wood. |_1 17, 117a.] 8] inch x 5 inch X Scinch. Shows licart-wood only. A tine, close, cv eu-grained, very 

liard, and ]N>nd9rous wood, of a bright Vsl chestnut colour, remarkable for its isolated 
• lunate black spots, wiiioli, however, bomctimcb u&bume un irregular form; susceptible 

of a high polish ; fiom the Riser Dcniciara. 

In tlio printed Catalogue occoinpunying the collection, this wood is stated to be tho 
“ heart-wood of the Itikiriboulabullk; ,, *»« com; wiring it with tlic Hpcclmcns of the lat- 
ter, Nos. 301, and ^ 04a, it is manifest that the two wood* are totally district. Mr. Bee, 
to wHbm tRe circumstance was pointed out, confirmed this fuel, observing that the 
specimens of Tiger-wood now under consideration wore cut from a tree undoubtedly 
specifically distinct from that which yields the Itikinbouiaballi. 

30. Too Koo. [11B, Ufa] A species of palm ; from tho River Denmrura. 

It grows to the height of from 50 to 70 feet. Its woody outside is used by the cabinet- 
makers for inlaid work, walking-sticks, billiard- cues, &c. 

37. Torch-wood. [114.] - Supposed to be obtained froth a species of Amyri* % or Idea. When beaten so as to 

separate the fibres, the branches ore usixlos torches by tliejndians. • 


34. Tacoubn, or Heart of 
• Wallaba. [906.] 


38. Towraneroo, or Bastard 
Bully tree. [117p,ll7q.] 


39. Wadaduri, or Monkey- 
pot tree (Ltvythia gran- 
Aubl.} [1176, 


40. Warnare, or brown ebony. 

[88, 88a.] 


41. Wallaba {Eperuafaleata. 
Aubl.) [90, 9fa] 


Sliows a diameter of 10 inches. In bark. A fine, close, oven-grained, hard, heavy.* ood ; 
from the Rivfr Demerara. 

It is vary plentiful, and is used fomf raming-t i inber. spokes, &c. It will square 25 inches, 
from*40 to 50 feet long. Tho specimens sent arc from a tree supposed to be about 50 
years old. 9 m m * 

Shows.a diameter of 10 inches. In bark. \. close-grained, tolerably hard, and heavy 
wood, presenting, however, numerous open cells ; heart-Vood bright amber yellow, 
recent layers narrow, white; from tbe Hivglr Demuraro. 

The tree which produces this® tinker, is tRe Leeythln grand (flora, Aubl., and Is plentiful. 
The wood issued for furniture, staves, &c. Tbe specimens sent ore from a tree sup- 
posed to be about 2"> years obi. . . . , t _ 

Slows a diameter of 12 inches. In baric. 9 A remarkably fine, close-grained, hard,*heavy 
wood. Heart-w ood of a bfautiml deep > aqfiyke brown ; recent layers brood (3 inches;, 
dirty yellow. From tho River Pomerara b , _ 

This wood is hard and <fross-graincd, consequently not apt to split ; it would, therefore, 
answer various purcolcs in naval architecture. It may be bod from 6 to 12 inches 
square, and from 40 to 60 feet lonft. Tbe Indians make woiwrlubs of it. The spe- 
cimens sent are from a tse* supposed to be about 20 years old. 

Shows a diaxheter of 9 inches, in ba^k. Wood haul and heavy, though rather open- 
mined. Duramen brifclit red-brown; recept Iqyers narrow, jg\e reddishSyelIow.% 
From the River JBssequiuo. • • • 

This wood |» produced from a tree very abundant throughout the eoUmy. It Is touR, 
splits freely, aftd is very durRble from being imtftegiMited with a resiuoutf oil. It Is 
used tor housa-frames, palings, shingles, staves, 9&c. it lias been ascertained that a 
roof well shfakgle<Lwith this wood will last»npward* of 40 years. It may be had,froro 

15to20inokeisquBrflPfrc)m30to4<Jfeetlung. # • 
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49. Warraooeri, or white 
i cedar (It fra attusfwa , 
Alibi. ),f 105, lOfuz, 105/*, 
. T03c.] • 


43. Yaruri, or ]>addle-wood 

( AspithtojH-rma t rrc/wff. 
Benth.) [97, l J7a , U7£*. j 

• 

c 

•» 

r « 

44. Yorri-yarri, or * Lanre- 

woocl (Jhwwtia tjmfa- 
• rrm r/L #LHldl.) Q [113, 
113a.] 




WOODS OP BRITISH GUIANA-kwiCiwmw/. 


Show n diameter of 7 inches. I« bark. An open-grained, soft, light, white wood ; from 
Rher Pemerara, and fiom lttvcr Mahaiea, east sen cost, Demeniro. 

This wood is obtained fiom Jrtvu nttinima^ Aubl. It is light, easily forked, and very 
aromatic. Sir Robert Sohomburgk Staton that ono of fils canoes. 42' feet long and 51 
feet wide, was made from a tree of this speoies. It if used for oars and paddies, and 
for hoards for inside work of houses. During tlio American war it was used for staves 
of sugar hogsheads. 

In hark. A very Irani, close-grained, light wood, of eccentric growth ; from the Bivcr 
Dcmeroi a. * 0 • 

Tlift woof ib obtained from Ayridoyxrma vrvel»um t JJcnth. The whole tree, from 3 to 6 
foot in diameter, and to the fust branches, about 50 feetftn height, has the appearance 
of being fluted, or as if it consisted of a faeiculus of numerous slender trees. Tlie 
tinted projections of tlio trunk are used by the Indians for the construction of their 
paddles. The wood is light, elastic, and very strong, mid preferred to any othui for 
cotton gin-rollers. 

Specimen avoiding no "lue to diameter. A light, yet fine, close-grained, and tolerably 
loud wood; from the River Demeiuru. 

This tiee is sluted by Schoinburgk. to be Jhttptttia quit arm sh, Lindl., a Blender tree found 
in tolerable abundance in the interior of the colpny. The wood possesses much tough- 
ness and elasticity, and is used for gig-shafts, and when small, foi whip-handles and 
f fishing-it'ds. The ludiuus make their m row -points of it. Tt grows from 4 to 6 inches 
. * diameter at the lower cud, and from 15 to 20 feet long. # 

A table made of thj oma mental woods of Guiana, and containing 82 different woods, Is also exhibited; the speci- 
mens being of course small, mid com red with a aiiusli, it is nut possible to identify more than a very few of them ; the 
following is a list of them, and contains ii large number not mentioned in the preceding list of larger specimens: — 

]. AimioM. 

2. Assopmn. 

3. Ak'imki. 

4. Arawita. 

5. Acouiih root 

6 . Brown siherballi. 

7. lkinuia 

8. Bartnlialli 

9. Bangro, m* ebony. 

10. Bully tiee 

11. Crab wood. 

12. Contalralli. 

13..Caraharii, 

# 14. Ceflrc. 

15. Cniitiballi. 

1C. (Jabacalli. 

17. rurbocnlli. 

18. Calabash. 

19. Cabbage tree. 

20. Canelln. 

21. Ducalaballi. 


22. iMoium 

42 Kuruhunt. 

, 63. Saka. 

21. Ducalh 

Pi Kiinaasnniasa. 

> CL Siridani. 

21. (ii>in.u iow. 

<41. Kurahnra* 

65. Silbcrdnnl. 

25. Guava 

4 r > Kjiruc irara. 

66. Tui lbnlli. 

26 (imnheart 

4f» Kop.iRsa. 

67. Tntubo. 

27. Ihiwttssi 

17. Lana. 

68. 3'u1>iceub)ii. 

2s llymakusi • 

48. Locust 

69. Towrunciuo. 

2). lloohohulli. 

49. Logwood. r 

70. W hue ce«1ur. 

30. ll>.ivvui>.iUt 

50 Let (or wood. 4 

71. Waiki. 

81. II inbuilt 

51. Light blivet balli. 

72. Alniuara. 

32. Ilyahya. 

52 Maharftnuui. 

73. 'Wududuri. 

33. line kin. 

53 Murwoann. 

74. \4r ihl orange. 

31 ltikn iltimiabnlli 

34. Mnu 

73 usIuImi. 

35. {\rotti, oi Imstaid 

5 k Purpleheait. 

76. 3\ am rout**-'- ^ 

silwibahi. 

56 Pi it f i 

77. Wallulm. 

36 Kinuia v 

57. Rod cedar. 

78. Waienna. 

37. Rak.u.iili s 

58. Rosewood. 

79. 3 ellow si l verbal li. 

38 Kami ball i. 

59. Sand Moia. . 

80. Youroballi. 

.*19. Kitiniu us ick. 

Ml tfraoig i 

81. Yernra. 

40. Kerin.* 

41. Kamnkusn. 1 

61. 8t mamba 1 

62. Kuiudanni. , 

82. Yairi yorri. 


WOODS OF BAHAMA. 


A fine series of the w 
specimens contributed by 

1. Cedar - - - - 


2. Cedar - - - - 

8. Horsefloslj} mahogany 

4. Dogwood - - % - 
6. Stopper wood - - 


• 6. lignum - 

* m 

i. 

€ 


oods of Bahama is included in tlie collection *of rrfw produce from that colony. The 
Messrs. Bainl.s (p 9 7n) weie deemed woi thy of Honourable Mention. 

- In used piincipnlly in house-building, for door and window frames, piazza-posts, sills, 

ghileis, ki*. It glows on sc\eial of the BuliamMslands, but is round in greatest 
abundance on Audios Isluud ; mid its size, when full-grown, is from 16 to 20 fret in 
lengtli, and 1 foot m diameter , it is generally cut 10 to 16 feet in length, and from fi to 

# 8 inches square : (lie brunches urc used lor boats’ timbers. This is one of the most 
dm able ot the Bahamian wood. A soft, fine, close-grained, rather light wood, pos- 
sessing tlie pink hue, and emitting the fragrant odour of tbo common pencil cedar. 

* This w ooil is used pi fhcipnlly for picturo-ffemea and other ornamented articles of cabinet- 

wotk; there is no dificiciice between it and TVo. 1, except its curled shaded 
afipeni .jure, which is said to be obtained by its gjowth in a very rocky r soli, 

- Is principally used in house-building} the branches and crooked trees for ships* limbers ; 

it is .i vii \ dm able w nod, tmd grows on sov er;l of the Bahama islands, but is found of 
larg< size, and m gi eater quantities at Andros Island, where it grows to about 20 feet in 
lcug ii fuidnS ft ci in diameter j it is, however, seldom brought out of the woods of that 
si/e, from the * nnt ol prop* i means of conveyance. A hard, fine-grained wribd, heavy 
and exhibiting numerous oLen tells. , ** 

- The pi nclpiil uses made of this wood arc for felloes of wheels and ships’ timbers • fiom 

its t ugliness Aid other properties, it is better adapted to tbe former purpose than any 
other of tli£ Bnhiimiihi woods. The tree does not attain any considerable size, and ' 


4’ 



„ 7, Bahama Batin wo\l 
^ W • fi 


vicinity of salt -pond* on the out-islands, where, from the quick corregfeu of 
iron, hinges, Ac , of tliarmctnl are seldom used. 

Vhhi woyd, commonly colled yellow wood, grows abundantly on Andros* Island, and 
others of the Bahamian gnmpt it grown too large size, i hard, fine, cloB o g r a ined 
wood, showing on its polished serf rfe o beautifully rippled pattern. 
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8. Bahama Satin wood - 

9. Bahama mahogany - 

% 


10. Crab wood - - - 


WOODS OP BAHAMA-WtW. 

- Specimen of a deeper colour, showing a pretty mottled pattern. 

- This wood, commonly called “Madeira,” grows abundantly on Andros Island, and 

\ others of the Bahamas group, is not exceeded in durability by any of the 

woods : it grows of a large size, but is generally cut of small diiraimons, owing to the 
want of proper roads, and other means of conveyance ; it is principally used for bed- 
steadli &o., and the crooked treeB and branches for ships* timbers. A hard, fine, and 
rather close-grained, moderately heavy wood, of a fine rich colour, equal to that of 
'tBpsnlsh mahogany, although probably too hard to be well adapted for the purribses 
to which thS latter is usually applied. _ 9 • • 

■> Mostly used for picture-frames, walking-sticks, and small ornamented cabinet-work : it 
seldom grows larger than from 3 to 4 inches in diameter. A rather hard, fine, cldSe- 
grained, moderately heavy wood ; heart- wood of a beautiful veined *V andyke-brown, 
its external edge bright, black, alburnum of a pure white. »• 


A small collection of the woods of South America' is 
exhibited by — Deacon. The specimens are very small, 
and amount to 39 in number; they include the calabash, 


ram wood, ebony, mahogany, sanden, green heart, box, 
fustic, rosewood, Brazil! ette, and various palms, &c. 


WOODS OF TRINIDAD. 


Some very beautifi^ specimens of ornamental and other woods are shown in the excellent collection of the raw 
produce of Trinidad, contributed by His Excellency Lord Harris, the Governor (see p. 71). TJhey are as follows:-* 

1. Achras halata, L. (balata A timber extensively used and much esteemed : diameter from 2 to 6 feet. 

or valata). # 

2. Acliras (zapotilla or zapodillaV 

3. Aclmw, sp. (ttcoina or • A timber held in high estimation, as indeed arc all the woods derived from the present 

mastic). family <)f*tr«*08. It. varies in diameter from 2 to 4 feet. 

4. Acrocomia sclorocarpa Yields beaut Ifwl veneers. A palm. 

fgru gru). • 

5. Astrocarvum aculeatum Also appertaining to the order “ Palm®,” and affording excellent veneers for ornamental 

(flffi gri). purposes. • 

6. Brusimum guianonse (lot- The tree which yields this beautiful wood never attains a Targe size ; its recent layers 

tor-wood). are ol’an uniform yellowish-while colony The heart-wood ctnly is uwjtl. 

7. Bucida Buceras (olivio) - a coarse-grained strong wood, principally employed for making shingles; its diameter 


ft. Campa guianensis (cu- 
nipa). 

■w* Jorata (West In- 
dia cedar). # 

10. Cocos nucifera (cocoa- 

nut). 

11 . Copaifora officinalis (co- 

1»1). 

1 ^ Cordia, sp. (sepe) - - 

13. CreBcontifi Cujote (cala- 

bash). 

14. Dalbcrgia, sp. (rohlc). 

15. Gooffrova incrmls (i'on- 

geline). 

16. Grey mangrove. 

17. Guiacum officinale (guia- 

ean). 

18. Bnmatoxylon campoclii- 

anum (logwood). 

19. llymensea courbaril 

(courbarll). 

20. Lecythls Idatimon (agua- 

tagoro). 

,21. Mimosa julifioya (yoke 
1 xotan). 

22. Monts tinctoria (fustic, 

orbois d’orango). 

23. Paltlvia. 

24. Purple-heart «... 

25. Jthopala montana (agua- 

tapana) 

*26. Sideroxylon (sp. ?) (iron- 
wood, or hols grl). 

27. Swietenia mohogani (ma- 

28. Tapana - - - - 

30. Tacoma fgcey 

poui). 

31. Tecoma sp. (black pdjtfk 

32. Yoke - - - 


rangos from 2 to 4 feet. 

Bears a considerable resemblance to cfdar, and is extensively used and much esteemed ; 
diameter from 2 to 3 feet. • 

A very useful and urns mental limber, from 3 to 12 Ifeet in diameter. • * 

• • 

The cocoa-nut palm. • 

• • • 

A beautiful and durable wood. • • 

• • • 

A light wood, resembling English elm, impregnated with a bitter principle, which 
preserves it from the attack ofiusccts : it is much valued ; diameter from 1 to 2 feet. 

A very strong tough wood ; used in boat-building, and for various other purposes, where 
these qualities are required ; is verj abundant, and runges in diameter from 1 to 2 feet. 

A strong hawl wood, extensively uBcd for naves of w heels, &c. * 

lizard. 


West India locust : an abundant and valuable timber ; diameter 2 to 6 feet. 


A very hard and fSeful wood. 


An ahundapt and useful timber, 2 to 4 feet fci diameter. 

A very durable and curious wood, suceptible of a fine polish, 18 inches to 3 feet in 
diameter. A • • 


A very strong and tough wood, esteemed for felloes of wheels. 

These treeB, belonging to the natural •order “ Bignoniacew,” furnish the hardest and 
most durable of woods ; their timber takes a fine polish, and lias a peculiar colour ; 
they furnish the favourite timbers of the colony, are very abundant, 3 to 4 tot 
diameter, and proportionally lofty. 

A handsome wood, resembling mahogany, usually 2 to 3 feet diameter. * 


* ^ — _-i of ** cedrela wood,” or West 

Indian cedar ( Ofdpela, • odorcUc), from Trinidad, is exhi- 
Jnted by T. Y. C.Ruunrav; this waa deemed worth ir of 
Honourable Mention. * 

The collection of Australian and Van Diemen* land 


woods is’cxtcftsive and very interesting, many of 
Ugnuls lieing new, gnd some of them of .remark 
beauty. p * 

Amongst the specimens from New South Wales, must 
be mentioned* the samples of Briggalo or Brijpklowv pro- 

• lS 


t 
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Ultly ft variety of Aeaeia, exhibited by J. 

SK 989j! *Bdtwr?tm«ll collection, contributed by 
mZS, tvax (2 D. 989), and by W. pRANrts : the latter 
being intended as samples of woods boiteble fm- rui wa^r 
keepers, andMmilor engineering purpws. Messrs. Day s 
series consists of < 


series consists of 

1. Bleek butt. | 

jfc lfoef-ouk (Casuttrinn). . 

4. redact I 


5 Colonial uhIl 
r». Iron bnrk. 

7. Myrtle, white. 
8c Sycagwre. 


Mr W. Fhancih’h collection and that dftf Messrs. Day 
were deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. It con- 
tains: 


1. Australian box. 

2. , , turl-wood. j 

3. „ mahogany 

( Eucalyptus, ap.) 

4. Blue gum. 

5. Black butt. * 

6. Forest-oak (CusuarinB, 

sp.) 


7. Flooded gum (Eucalyp- 

tus, sp ) 

8. Iron bark, grey. 

9. , , »ed 

10. Swamp oak (CMuarina, 

11. Stringy bark (Eucalyp- 

tus, sp.) 


WOODS OF Mr l.HTEKN ArSTRAIJA. 


" r *. U u x collection of the Colonization Assurance Company, already olluded to (mhs p. 8), 

In the mtcivstii^ a ul . country, including some remarkable pieces of Eucalyptus wood. It is 

are some of the jVsr when they were collected, the short time which could he 

to S-^rtUvutum. nnd the want ofpro^r snWN&c., the ftpcimiuk .eat are not to be considered an 
S Ip^entinB die wood. of this part of the country. The woods .ent arc,- 

J /klmndunt thioughout the colony * a very ornamental wood; the specimen sent is from 

Abundant on (iardcn Island, Uottncst. ond also in some places on Ac mainland. 

A species of Acacia, commonly calM “ iiispborry-jam wood," in consequence of its 
ncculiar odour, iesiunbliug inspberrics It grows nlmndautly throughout the settled 
districts ; it is veil adapts for turning, mid us it takes a vciy high polish, is suitable 

ior all sorts of cabinet-work. • . . ...... 

This excel lent wiK»d, considered to he admirably mlaptod for ship-buililing, and liiilccd for 
all other pui poses, as it withstands the ut tacks of the white ant and the teredo, &.C., 
can be obtain* i in uny qiymtitY; ifc nriy.be laid m planks, 8 feet wide. The plank 
exhibited was cut by W. P. Chiton,, and is inmcthan 4 feet wide. 

M<irr#1 ,i ( FucalvntuH bv ) Said to be a most excellent wood, both tor cabinet woik and for treenail*. It is ubuudant 
Morrell (Eucaiyi uw, p ) ^ smi 1P ]rtir(k n \ MUi M > in i|ex from the siu-shoio: grows to a grant huglit, and at tains 

'• «, a diumctei oi inort than .*1 feet. Foi the liianufacture of spokes and other wheel- 

c wrights work it is excellent. . 

Said to be very ubiindiint at Shaikh Day, anl Along tho soa-coftbt; this wood ib very 
ditl emit litfcn the ted ebony exhibited tioin Port Natal. 

The tree is v<uy abundant thioughout the colon), and the wood is ndinhably adopted for 

o Jhnon bark (Eucalyptus A goo^dui^ldc wood. murli used for fuming iugdements. It is tolerably whuudlRU In 
8 *2Si*W ^ 71 Yt*ik dibtiut. imdgiows toacoyhideiahlehize. 

a ftbuiiHnl •wood - - - Vbundaul in the settled districts layoml the Darling rangeyit a distance of about '»(> 

a. mviui* miles from the sen-c oust. It hob lately been discovered, oi a very superior quality, on 

the const at Souks’ Bay. • • 

•10. Satin-wood - - - # Occurs hi the island of 1 tot lues t. 

H. 8hcvoak (( amiuimu) - .* t 0 i e nibly abundant on the const, and said to be well adapted for bhlp- 

huilding and general purposes. The plank exhibited is more than 8 feet wide, and is 
contributed by W. P. Clift .m, of liunbury. Flanks, some 10 feet wide, may bo 

Lxcresences fonmW on the stem of this and also of somo other Eucalypti, similar to the 
k ‘ Kaya boku” of tho l.mgoa wood, and like it, well adapted for tancy cabinet-work. 
It is stated that the exhibitors hail hoped to have procured and sent o plunk of the 
Blue gum (F.ucal)plus globulus) from the Deep river, 14 lectin width, but were unable 
to do so, for want of saws of sulheient size. 

A very remarkable and interesting collection oftlie woods Wuimiws of Hdftrt Town Black-wood, myrtlc- 

of Van Diemen’s Land, is formed by the conti ibntioiih of wood, and musk wood (Jl-93, p. 994). 

His Excellency Sir W. T. Di.m son, Messrs. 1 owli.b, ^ remarkably large section of iron-wood is exhibited 
Whitesides, McHAinumm, Hadden, Bwmvnkhm., aua i, y Piston ami Milligan (10.\ p. 994 j; specimens of 
IlooD. To each of these tlic Jury severally awarded a t (, e Tolosa tree, honeysuckle, and she-oak, by H. Hull 
P rize Modal The specimens shown are us follow*.— (208, p-lMMfl : of oak, myrtle, cherry, and honeysuckle, 

by the Rev. E. Pullman, of Brown's River (210, p. 996); 

1.1.... ...... a 1... fl _ /• TT.» m ”' 1 


1. Bnnksia, »p. - - 

2. Cypress «- - 
». Jam-wood- - 


4. Jarrali (Eucalyptus, sp.) 


6 Red ebony <?)- - - 

7. lied gum ( Eucalyptus 
rexiiuiem). 


12. Tuart (Eucalyptus, sp.) 


13. York gum (Eucalyptus, 

•P.) * 


Brownhigg. — M usk-wood (107, l<>8, p. 991). • 

Sir W. T. Dfnihon. — B lue gum, stringy bnrk, black 
wood, sassafras, myrtle, musk -wood, ccdat, celery -pine, . 
rose-wood, «ou-wc»od, or foil 1 bland June, white oak, 
iron-wood, and maple (1, p! 992 \ • 

Powleb, of Maria Island.— Dog,- wood, yiusk-wimd, 
he-oak, and Tasnumian iron-w v M 82-89, p. 904). • 

Capt. W. C. IIadden. — Mus -m>od ( 103, 101, p. 990. 
R. Hood.— Silver wattle, musk-wood, black- wood, 

. Huon pine, ami my rtle ( 1 1 1-120, p. 99 4). • 

* McNauouten, of Hobart Town.— Musk -wood (209, 
p. 990). • , t ^ 

J. M illtOAN.— I tichea-wood, pink-wood, and Oyster- 
bay pine (341, 342, p ?99). • 


of blue gum aud iflaple by — Quin, of Hobart Town 
(91, 93, p. 994) ; and of Norfolk Island pine, by Lieut. 
Akkrh, li.E. (398, p. 998). Each of these was deemed 
wot thy ot Honpurable Mention. 

These various woods are arranged^ in the 4 folldwfag 
liable. One go f the most remarkable of the specimens ‘ 
6hown is the blue gum exhibited bv Sir W. DpruoN; 
it consists of* two pieces, one a section of the tree Inst 
[•above the surface of the ground; and* about 6 foot in mu- 
1 meter; the second a section of the same tree# 134 feet 
from the preceding one,* and which measures tfttm t M 
feet across. 


WOODS OF VAN DiEMEN’S LAND. 


L Bluok-w- of if A coda mo- A very hard, clodb-grained, dark, and richly -voiced wood ; ifb well adapted for cnblnet- 
1 \gi8»ylo )? work of all sorts, ond gwv be hail in auy quantity, and or latge size. Tlie benuty of 

2 thiLflne wood is admirably Bbown in some' of the articles or furniture exhibited, In 

wlnch-itb dork hue is well contrasted with t]ie equally beautiful light wood of the Huon 
pine. • ^ • 


Class IV.] 
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WOODS OF VAN DIKMEN’ti LANP-^tmual 


2. Blue gum (Eucalyptus 
globulus). 


Au enormous tree ; it is said to be equal to oak for ship-building, and may be obtained in 
beams of any dimension up to 200 feer in length. It appears somewhat premature to 
speak veiy decidedly of the value of this comparatively new wood, but, from the prac- 

\ tical results already obtained, it certainly protases to be a most important material for 
the ship-builder. A blue gum tree near Toboso, on the northern aspect of Mount 
Wellington range, measured upwards of 20 feet in diameter at the base ; and this is by 
no maun* unusually large for the trees of this species. According to the lev. Mr. 
% Ewing, a swamp gun-tToe has boon measured 102 feet in circumference, at 8 feet from 
Vhe ground^ 

3. Cedar, or Pencil pine It grows in tne mountain ravines and gorges^uid ia the hl£h table-land about 4000 feet 
(Arthrotaxis selagin above the level of the sea. 
nobles ?). 

4. Colery pine (Phylloelodus A handsome tree, which grows in the cold and moist ports of Van Diemen's Land, and 
aspleuUfoUa). attagis a heiglit of 150 foot. The wood is cloho-grained, and bo&ulftiUy white; It is 

well adapted for household purposes. 9 • 

5. Cherry (Exocarpus ou- A small graceful tree with lively green foliage : thinly scattered qn the eastern side of 
pressiformis). the colony. It h useful as a cabinet wood, and forms good ornamental veneers. 

6. Dog-wood (Bedfovdia,*p.) This tiee attains to considerable size in Maria Island; the wood iayyery richly uid 
beautifully murked, it is consequently an excellent cabinet wood, and wen adapted lor 
all sorts of ornamental work. 

(Banks! a A low shrubby tree ; die wood is handsome, afd useful for o&binot work and for veneer- 
ing. The hoik is employed in tanning. • • 

A most remarkably beiuimul light-coloured wood, singularly marked with dark spots, 
especially tow arris the lower put of the stem : admirable for ornamental furniture. 

A low tree, of no great beaut} or talue, which grows upon the optto grounds 


7. Honeysuckle 
australis), 
h. lluon Fine (DaAydium 
Fronklinil). 

9. He - oak (Casuarina 
, stricta). 

10. Iron-wood (Notilia ligus- 

trina). , 

• 

11. Iron-wood of Norfolk 

Island (Oloa npetnla). 

12. Maple of Norfolk Island. 

13. Musk-wood (Lurybia «r- 

gophy 11a). 

14. Myrtle (Fagus Cunning- 


which rnt'M^y attains u greater diameter than 12 to 14 inches; the specimen 
luted, how t>\ er, m nearly 2 feet. The wood is very hard and dense, and has been 


A tree 
exhibited, 

consequent!} made into sheaves for ships’ blocks. 

Said to hi (lie most, durably of all the Noitolk Island woods. 


Vi Fine, Oyster-hay (Calli- 
tus uustraUs). 

It Pine, Norfolk Island 
(Aiftiicuria excel tin). 
Pink-wood (Carpodontos 
lueidu). 


A eompo’fihwh smnll tree, which grows only in dense forests and close, damp filiations. 

The wood is i loM-granuHl, \oiy%cnutitully marked, espe^alh at the lower part of the 
, butt, nud Hikes n fine polish It is most udmuably udupted fog s eneering and other 
eabmet-woik. - . • 

fliis tree forms dense forests in piutR which extend for many miles ; the tree sometimes 
attains n girth of .TO, oi e\ i*n 40 feet, nud u proportionate height The wood is hard, 
■very cjodc-gii'im d, and has a fiesli pink or rod colour. The Ipwei pert Of the stem is 
often very’ beautitullv veined, rendering i ^excellent tor cabinet-work; it takes a beau- 
tiful polish. # • • 

fiipws only on flu c*. ,tcm const. The wood is used for internal fittings in houses, and 
for agricultural implements* 

Very tiunspaicnt in tbi i piA*os a goodwood fur turning. 


1H 


Itiehea - wood (Kichea 
pnndanifolia). 


Grows chiefly oy thoewestorn side of thj» island, in the dense myrtle forests. It attains a 
height of 100 to 150 feet, with a ileai straight stem. The wood is fine-grained, and 
very haul ; it has hi en used for the sheaves of ship blocks. 

Grows only in the dense moist forests on the western side of the island ; attains a height 
of TO or 40 feet,* and u diameter ot KMiiches. 

FI. Hose-wood, or Zebra-wood fiaid to be plentiful in Lake countiy,%ud about Mailboiough. # 

( Vcacia, sp.) , 

20. SasRafriis-wood ( Athero- A moderate-sized tree ; very abundant The wpod is soft, e\en, and close-grained ; well 

sponna mohehatutn). adapted for internal building, flooi ing-bourds, rn bin-fit (mgs, Ac. : it turns well. 

21. She-Oak, or Hcef-wood A liard and beautifully -marked cabinet -wood ; it takes a high polish. 

(Vasiiarhiaqundrhahis). 0 

22. Silver wattle (Acacia dealbata). 

2T. Stringy -bark (Eucalyptus An enormous tree; icry abundant. A stringy bark tree, near the Cam river, on tbo 
robusta). north-wobt ennst, measures 200 feet to the hist limb, and has been calculated to contain 

in the trunk alone 22") tons of timber. • The wood u» rather coarser 'than that of the 
blue gum, nud is chiefly used tor home and ship-building, and for fencing; it is 
especially <$tcemcd tor treenails* • 

24 White-wood (Plttosporum Seldom ucquires a greater diameter than a foot. The wood lias a remarkably close even 
bicolor). grain, and might tlieiefore, neflmps, be employed by wood-engravers. It is used by the 

25. White Oak of Norfolk nu fi\ es for their ‘‘ w uddicb, ot w ni -t luha. 

Island (Hibiscus Pa- 
terson!}). 

A valuable little collection of tbo wopds of New Zen- Two ftnaHscnllection* of the woods of New Zealand are 
land id contributed by Tao Nui, a native clik'f*(44). Fo| exhibited *by J. Jihinson (21, p. 1«H)1 j, and by W. Fox. 
these the Jury awarded a Prise Medal. • • These wc r»* deemed worthy of Honourable Mention. 


WOODS J>F AUEHTCV 

The colltetion of American woods is by no tqpons numerous. If consists of two separate series, and a few 
isolated specimen*; the series* contributed by K. J» Pell, of New' York (115, p. 1440). consists of 167 specimens; 
unfortunately, however, many of these are cut from small branches or young trees, niul difnot therefore well show 
the character* of the wood ; it was, nevertheless, deen^d* w oithy of Honourable Mention. 


1. Acer striatum - - Moose wood* 4* • 8. Bttuln populifolia White birch, # 

2. Acer - - - - - BJrdV^y© maple 9. Cupiossua Jnniponis Clfpre|S cedar. 

3. Abies canndenris- - Hemlock spruce. 10. CaflancnVesca - American chestnut^ 

4! Acer oriocarpum . 'W- — White maple, 1 11. ComMis \lrgmiana Wild cherry . * 

5. Acer socrliorinum «* 8ugar mapl©. 12. Cana tomentoas- Common hickory. 

6. Boxwood s 13 , Dioupyros v, - Perslmon 

7. Blue dogwood. 


• * 
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WOODS OF AMERICA -continued. 


[OtAss TV. 


14. Fagus ferruginea -• - Ked beech. 

16. Gledifcsia tri&canthus - - Sweat locust 

16. Horseflesh-wood. 

17% Bnopwa r - - - Holly. 

15. Juniperus tiabinc - - Cedar. 

15. Juglans nigra — — - Black walnut 

90. Juglans squamosa — - Shell-bark hickory. 

21.* Juniperus virgi uiana - - Red cedar. 

99. Laurus sassafras - - Sassafras. 

93. LiquidEmbor styraciflubr - (Sum tree. 

94. Linodendron tulipifera - Tulip tree. 

9o. Ornus rotu^difolia - — Manna ash, 

26. Pious mitis - - - - Yellow pine. 

27. Pinus Strobts. 

28. Plnus rubra- - lied pine. # 

29. Platanus occldcntalis - Plane tree 

30. Querous palustris - - Pine oalc. 

IP. Qucrcus alba ti - - Whiteouk. 

32. Querous PrTnos montieolo Hot k chestnut oak. 

33. Querous Prinos acuminata A ellcm oak. 

34. QuercuM virens - - - Live oqK. 

35. Swietenio. « 

36 Thula ot*( identolis - - White cedar. 

37. Tilla americana - - - Bass wood. 

38. Ulmus rubra 4 - - Bed elm. 

Si*pcim£vs in Bark. 

1. Ailanthus. 

2 Acer sacohorinum - - Sugar maple. 

3. Acer rubrum - - - Scarlet maple. 

4. Alnus Berriilata - - - Common alder. 

< 5. Acer N eg undo - - - Box elder. 

b. Amygdnlus Persica - - Penth. 

7. A^ei grandidcutatum - Mountain maple, u 

8. Acer rubi urn r- — ' — 'simotmaplf. 

9. JEmciiIum rubicunda - - Bed flowering chestnut. 

10. Altnib serrulata - - - lla/cl-lcav dd aldci. 

11. Abies ----- Hemlock. 

12. Acer eriocarpui.) t - - ’While maple. 

13. Abiufa glaucft - - - Black al^cr. 

14. Able* nigra - - - - liiack spruce. 

13. Acacia r 

16. Betula Knta - - - - Black birch. « 

17. Betula pnpyrncea - - Cunoe birch. 

•18. Betula runro - - T lied bin h 

19. Betula populifolia - - AN lute birch, 

20. Blue dogwood. - * 

21. Carya microcarpa - - Nuimeg liitkoiy 

22. Costarica i csra - - - American chestnut. 

23. Census virginiaini - - Wild cherr>. 

24. Cornus alba - - - - AN bite dogwood 

25. Carya pccoh - - - - Pei un-nut hiekorj . 

26. Carya porcina - - - lilt tei -nut hickory. 

27. Carpinus - - - Hot uftcnin 

28. Costunea alniiolia — — Dwarf chestnut. 

29. Corylus avellana- - - llazle. 

30. Carya pecan ----- Pecan-nut hickory. 

31. Crataegus coccinea - - Scarlet thorn. 

32. Castanea olnifolia - - Bed flowering chestnut. 

33. Crataegus pdjpulifolla - • - Washingtontfliorn. 

34. Curya microcarpa - - Sraall-fruitcd hickory. 

35. Caspinus Ostyra - - - Iron wood 

36. Carya porcina - - - Pig-nut hickory. 

37. Cytisus ----- Laburnum. • 

38. Census borealis - - - Red cherry. 

39. Carya amara - - - Butter-nut hickory. 

40. Carpinus Hornbeam. 

41. Celtis crassifolia - - - Hackborry. # 

42. Cerels ----- Judas treif. 

43. Fraxinus - - - - ^AVhireobh. « * 

44. Fraxinus sambucifolia - 1 Black ash. 

45. Fagps ferruginea , - - Bed beech. 

46. Fraxinus - - - - Common ash. i 

*47. Fagus Myhestns — - - AVliite beegh. 

48. Fraxinus viHdis- - Green ash. c 

49. Fraxinus acuminata - - Witch elm. • , 

50. Frartnus - - - White ash. 

51. Hibiscus syrioeus - - Althaea frutex. 

52. Imperial!*. • 

1 53. Juniper us occWuntaHs - Juniper. * 

•4. JunlpenM u^Wa 9 - - Bed cedar. 

55^Jugtans jassgnea* - - Butternut. * 

66. Jujfitn* i ‘g m * - - Black walnut. 

*■ ft". Latihis waMn - Spite-wood. 

66. Laurus iw Nn*s- SasAfsas. 

69. Lady apple.. 

69. £5r a&ritya - - - 


61. Larix rubra - - - - larch. 

62. Liquidombor styraciflua - Gum tree. 

63. ldriodondron tuiipifera - TuIJp tree. 

64. Morns alba — — — / — AN hitetinulberry. 

65. Morns nigra - - 4 - Black mulberry. 

66. Moras rubra — — — Ked mulberry. 

67. Morns ------ Mulborry. ' 

68. Muclura aurantdaca jr - Osage orange. 

69. Magnolia glauca. # 

70. Magnolia grandiflora. 

71. Magnolia acuminata - • - Cucumber magnolia. 

72. Mulus ----- Apple. 

73. Jvyssa biflora - - - Pepperidge. 

74. NyBSa capltata - Horn tupclo. 

75. Ornus rdtundifolia — — Manna ash. 

76. Funica granatum - - Pomegranate. 

77. Populus argentea - - Cotton tree. 

78. Populus tiemuloides - - Aspen poplar. , 

79. Pojmhis angulata - - Common poplar. 

80. Populus alba •- - - White poplar. 

81 t’opuliiH bulsamifera - - Balsam poplar. 

82. Plata nus occldcntalis- - Plane tree. 

83. Pcarinmn apple. * 

84. Pimih mitis - - - - Yellow pine. 

85. Pinus btrobus — - - White pine. 

86. Pinus ruhpCbtus - - - Grey pine. 

87. Pimis australis - - - Lnng-Ieax ed pine. 

88 Prunus americana - -» AN i Id plum. 

S«*. Prunus domestica - * - *Plum. 

00. Primus Armeniaca - - Aprioot. 

91. Piunus *eraBUS — - — Cherry plum. 

92 Pjrub Mvulatis - - - Crab apple. 

93 Pyrus communis - - - Pear. 

91 PjrusCydoma - - - Quince. 

95 Philadelphia syringa — Lilao. 

9b. Qucicus ft iruginea - — Black oak. 

97. Qucrcus Pi i nos mouticola Rock-chestnut oak. 

98. Qucrciib olivadorinis- - Mohsj -cup oak. 

99. Queicus Phellos - - - AN il low oak. 

100. Queicns Punos nenminata Yellow oak 

101 Qnei ciis Prinos discolor - Swamp whit*- . 

102. Queicus pulustris •- — , Pine oak. 

,103 Queicus i ulna - - - Red oak. 

!'J<4 Quertub Phellos - • - - Willow oak. 

105 Queicus amlugua - - Grey oak 

10b (jfucrif s Bamsteri — — Bean <*uk. 

107 Qucnusaibtt - - - White oak. 

108. Qucrcus helorophylltt — Bartrem oak. 

I OK Rhus - - - - - Sumach. 

IKK IthaThnus maritima - - Buckthorn, 

til. Rluqs ruin a - - - - Ked sumach. 

1 12. Bobiiua Pseudo? acia - - Yellow locnst. 

113. Sulix alba - - - - White willow. 

1 1 4. Sal ix lucida - - - - Shining willow. 

115. Sail \ lutea - - - - Yellow willow, 

lib. Saltx tiiandra - - - Basket willow. 

117. Sahx nigra - — — - Block willow. 

118 boibus Aucuparia - - Mountain aab. 

119. Sulix vitellina - - - Common willow. 

1 21 ). Summer queen apple. 

121. Silver abeillc. 

122. Spitzenbgrgh apple. 

123 Sam bums - - - — Elder, 

124. Tilm alba - - White lime tree. 

125. Thuia occidental^ - - White cedar. 

126. Flams rubra - - - - Bed elm. 

127. Tllmus alba - - - — White elm. 

128 V itis vinilefa - - - Grapevine. 

^29. Viburnum. , ^ 

• The secondncollection, that exhibited by the Ber< Z. 
Thompson, of Burlington (241, p. 1461), consists of 
be t ter-belected * specimens of the woods of Vermont, and 
if accompanied by a good series of descriptive labels, 
reprinted from his own useful work on the 44 Natural , 
History of Vermont,” conveying a good deal of voluabla 
local as well as scientific information: for this ooUee&Ou 
th%Jury awarded a Prize Medal 

• Woods or Vermont. 

1. Acer ruSrum - - - - Bed maple* 

2. Acer sacchorinton - “T 1 * 

3. Betula excelsa - - - bfreh. 

4. Carya squamosa - - - 8heU-b4rk hickory. 

5. CenMMg serottna - - - ^Blae^^erry. 


Blaok larch. 
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7. Fraxinue acuminata - - White eeh. 

8. Fraxinue puboscontf - - Red ash. 

9. Fraxlnus sainlraci folia - Black ash. 

10. Juglans ctnetea - - r Butter-nut. 

11 Juniperue viremiana - ^ Red cedar. 

13. Ostrye /irgliuca - - - Iron-wood. 

18. Pinus bAlsamc* - - - Wver or balsam fir. 

14. Pinus canadensis - - *4 Hemlock. 

15. *Fmus nigit - - - -A Double spruce, 

in. Pinus resinosa - Norway pme. 

17. Pinus Strobus - White pine. 

18. Platonus occidentalis Button wood, or syca- 

more. 

19. Robinin pseuducaeia Locust wood. 

2U. Thuja Occident aim Wliito cedar, or arbor 

vitie. 

21. Tilia amoricaua - Bass-wood, oi lime-tree. 

22. lUmus americana - White rim 

23. lllmuifulva - - Red or slippery elm. 

A few good specimens of the chief wood*; of Main- 
land are also exhibited by the Maryland Com urn i\k 
(371, p. 1459) v constating of ash, beech, cedar, cherry, 
hickory, holly, locust, maple, lnultierry , oak, pine, puplai . 
and walnut; these were deemed worthy of Ilonourable 
Mention. (Nee p. 71.) 

Specimens oi' Palmetto cedar, live oak, and ii few other 
woods, are exhibited IwrlfieH. Item., of Chaileston, South 
Cat niton (176, p 1448*|^ tht*e also were deemed wot thy 
of Honourable Mention. It is hardly necessary to ud\ei"t 
to tin* importance of the wood of the Inc flak % 9 fjutn 
rums, its \ nine ns a ship timber being m.m»rsally known 
and lecoguihed. 


1. Acer eriocarpum - - 'White maple. 

2. Acer saccliarmum- - Sugar maple. 

8. Carya tomentosa - - Common hickory. 

4. Diospyros, sp. g - - Persiipon. * 

5. Fagus ferrugiuea - - Rml beech. 

6. Gleditschla triacanthos Sweet locust. 

7. Morse-flesh. 

8. Ilea opeca. 

9. Juglans mgia- — - — Black walnut. 

10 Junipcrua Sabina A Cedar. • 

11. Junipmm vnginiona — - Red cedar. 

12. Pinus St tabus • - - - White nine. • 

18. Quemis alba - - - - Whitonak. 

14. Qucrcus Prinos acuminata Itcllowpak. 

15. Quoreus Pi inos moutlcola — • Rack chestnut oak. 

16 Qucrr us \ lit us - - - Liye oak. 

A sample of sw ect gum-wood is contributcfd by J. B. 
dr T huftlmJKE, of ( Tim leston ( 1 76 a. f . 1 448 • 
The.oiily sptcmiuis of wood exhibited in the Austrian 
Collection aie a senes of pine planks, Abifs taa folia , as 
prepaied foi tlfc uses erf nuisical-inst^ument makers, 

< hicfly flw soumli im -boards, shown by D. «Bjenert and 
Sons, ot Maderhaiiben (143, p. 1015.) The wood of this 
tiee is iemat kahly homogeneous, aftd when fairly grown, 
IS pgculiai ly flee fiom knots, or irregularities of any 
kind ; it possess* s in an eminent degree those qualities 
winch aie essential lot branding- boat ds. A section of a 
tiee more than 3 feet in diameter is shown, in which 
upwards of 170 concentric rings or circles, can be 
Minuted; from tins it is presumed that tlic tree mutt 
liavc been nearly h\e eentui ies old. Those specimens 
we redeemed win thy of lloiiounible Mention. ^ # 


Black walnut * 
Cellar. • 

Red cedar. 

White nine. 
Whitotak. 
'Yelloiepak. 

Rack chestuut oak* 
Liye oak. 


WOODS OF tHINV • 

• A numeioiis collection of the woods of ('Inna is exhibited by the lb l l)i Park^k (12, y. 1422). .It is mnch U> 
be regretted that these specimens are so small as scaitely to show the chgratteis of the woods ; many of the speci- 
es . 'a.UmmUO labels, and of those wflicli haye, a coigudeiabh uiunlm aie e\ ident^y incoriectly named ; thw following 
is a list of the labels : — m * • 


. Canton rosewood. ] 

. Chanmuh - -| Pino-wood. # 

. (''hang muh Camphor-w^xxl. 

. Chau mull - - 

. ('hung tu - - 

. Kbony. 

. Hwang j ung mull T ello w Dry andra. 

. „ muh- - Yellow-wood f 

, Hwfl Men - - AVerrhTm Carumbolu 

. Isz King muh - Thorn-wood. 

. Kan muh - - 

. Kaumuh. 

» Kuin tien kuh - 
, Kih now muh. 

, Kungmuh- - Tallow tree (?) 

. Kwang long - Dry andra, sp - 
.Lew muh - - Willow. 

. Lung yen muh - Dimocurpus jungy on 
. Lan muh - - Cauariura Pi mein 

. Maine muli - 
. Mango-tree wood. 

. Mel muh - - Apricot-wood. 

. Muh mien - - BoiAbox Ceiba - 

. NaD-chi-muh - 
. Oil-wood. 

. Pah-mub - - Cedar (?) 

, Plum-wood- - • - - 

. Pride of India - Melia Aiaderathla. 

. Bed-wood. 

. Rope-wood - - 

. Sandal-wood. • 

.Bang muh - - Mulberry. * 

. Satin-wood. 

. Shan oh* - - Wild tea - - < 

■ « m»h - - Pride of India. 1 

. She tea muh - - - 

> ShoA dcEdi — 9 — — 

, Sfeqg i* muh - Maple, 

. Sung muh - - Fir. 

. Tknhjang muh - Sfcndabwood.- 
. Tan kWasaa ' - Peach flower. P Mi 


Yellow Dry andra. 
Yellow -wood f 
AVcrrhTm Carumbolti. 
Thorn-w ood. 


Tallow treo(?) 

Dry andra, sp - - 

DimocurpuB jungy cn . 
Cauariura Pi main 


Apricot-wood. 
BoiAbax Ceiba 


- Cedar (?£ 


An interioi kind of pine. 


Y\ f od ot the ( oolic oiangc 
A flue wood foi rn bind -work. 


Used for ihills of sedans. 

Wood of the Chinese olive 
A resinous pmj. 

Woo J of the rot ton-woo<h tree. * 

A fine wood trom Corbin China. 

w • 

• • 

i 11 fled for cutting blocks for books, 
^lather coarse.) 0 

Fvom%iam, 


- Mulberry. * 

• Wild tea A lofty tree 


Pride of India. 


• • 

A kinchof willow. 
Used for coffins. 


gmuh- Sandalwood. » ^ 

Mm ' - Peach flower. Pme of India 


- 1 Called « China mahogany,*’ at Canton, j 




• LIST OF WOODS OF CHINA, EGYPT, AND ALGERIA. 


* WOODS OF CHIW A - cmtmuetL 


. tOum IV. 



Fir ------- IT Bed for ftiei and boxes. 

Pine ------ Used for furniture 

('nnnaiura alba. t 

Dfyandra oordifolla - - - Wood need fot mf jical instruments. 

Knot-wood, or Araboyna-wood. < V 

- - Sap wood of a kim 1 f beech. 

- - Wood of the baq^ird banian. < 


WOODS OF EGYPT. 


Fine specim^ of the chief woods of Eft) pt are shown in the collection of Egyptian raw produce; the gjjecroicns 
are very good” and e their interest is still further increased by their Iwiflg accompanied by some of the agricultural 
and other implement made from them. The “ Bois de Nabh,” a hard, dark-coloured wood, resembling ebony, 
appears likely to he useful. The Acacia Wood also deems to be a useful durable wood. The woods shown are : — 

• 1. Acofior * 4. Date. m • I 6. Ebony of Scnnar. 8. Sycamore. Ficus 

2. Allzier wood. ft. Dnumpalm. Cuci- 7. Sweet palm. Sycamorus. 

8. Azadcrpk. fern Tliclmicn. > 


4. 

ft. 

Date. « « 1 6. Ebony of Scnnar. 

Dnumpalm. Cuci- 7. Sweet palm, 

fera Thclmica. * 

8. Sycamore. Ficus 
Sycamorus. 

i - 

WOODS OF ALGERIA. 

r 


A highly- valuable* collection of the woods of Algeria is shown in the Algerian Department of the French Col- 
lections. These spe cim ens are remarkable for their beaut) , and for the skilful and instructive maimer in which 
they are exhibited. Some of them uic rather siuall, hut in u]l cases the) are characteristic and well selected. 
Some ol* the woods are < omparuth ely new to this countr) . The) are as lbllown: — , 

1. Thnya-ui ticule ; an evergreen tree Thuja iirticulotn, Dost. ? 6 X 5 X 2 Closo grain, haft heart-wood (duramen) 

bnglil chcstnut-ctrtmiral, resinous ; recent layers (alburnum) cveom-yellow. 
c Tliis wood ih supposed l>y" 80 irtii to bo Ihe “ sandal-wood ” of the ancients. 

2. Pin plnier , nn evergreen tree - Pi mis Pineu, 6X2JX1J. Specimen from o ) oung tree, in bark ; a resinous wood. 

3. Grand cypres d’llulie ; an i \ ergreen Cppi cssus, sp. (0 (» X 3J X 2J ; in bai k ; a resinous wood, 
tree. 

4. liicin ; a deciduous tree- - - Paliurus, (r) G X 4 X 2} ; an exccedinglj roft, lijht, weak wood; in hark. (Palma 

<’l risti, or Christ’s thorn). 


4. liicin ; a deciduous tree- - - Pnliurus. (?) G X 4 X 2} ; an exccedinglj poft, lijht, weak wood; in hark. (Palma 

H risti, or Christ’s thorn). 

ft. Jujubler suti\ c — - - - - Ziziphus, sp. 0 X ft X 2. An exceedingly close, fine-grained wood, heavy ; heart 

hi ight-ri d chestnut, recent lin ers, pale ochreous ; in bark. 

G. Aune : a'dccidno is tree - * - * Ahius. G X <1 X 2 ; a light, though fine, and close-grained, soft weak wood, of an 


Mims, 0X0X2; a light, though hue, and cios« 
'uiiifoim reddish-yellow throughout; in b.irk. 


7. Pin maritime; nn rvergn i n tree - Pinus mnntunn, (r) G X 8>X 2, in hark ; u resinous wood. 

8. Saule fragile ; a deciduous tree - Snli\ fmgilis, (.“UX I i X 1A, in bai k ; a sot "and weJs wood. 

SI. Genfrvricr Plicuicieii - - 8 ' JV — K ‘ "" A 


Junipcrus Phauucea, («') 8 X ft X 2. This specimen was cut from a portion of a 
tiei having a dioxnetir of about r l inches only ; in bark ; from Zcralda 
CupresMis, sp , 9j X 4 X 2. from a tree 1 metro in diameter; from the environs 
of JBiedah. * 


imm was ent from a portion of a 


10. Grand o) pres - - - 

11. Sumac Therc/a - - - 


11. Sumac Therc/a ----- hJms, sp., «i j X 4 X 2. Wood heavy ; its longitudinal section exhibits numerous 

open r elk ; in lank 

12. Jujubler de* lotophnges ; a deeidu- Ziziplms, sp., G X 1 X 1 ; in hark ; a hard W’ood. 


13. Phi llyrca ;•« deciduous tree - - Phillyrea, sp., 6 X 5$ X 2 ; K close-grained, hard, and heavy wood. 

14. liontfsquoeommun - - - - Pistneia, sp., 8X5X2^; a liard/ heavy wood. 

lft. Chene-zcen - - - - - - • 8 X f>J X 2 ; a tree, a metre in diameter, from Edough. 

16. Grand bruyere aiborosccntc, over- 6j X2 X 2. Wood fine, close-grained, hard. (Trec-liko heath.) 

green tree. 

17. Cedre ; an evergreen tree - - Cuprcssus, sp , 6 X 6 X 2 ; in bmk ; resinous wood. 

18. Figuicr samage, bois tendre a Ficus Caries, 6X6X2; a soft and weak wood, 

feui lies caduq uch ; n deciduous tree. 

19. Pistachlor-ts*iebinthe;n deciduous Pistiyun lerehinthus, 8 X GJ X 2. Wood close-grained, hard, heavy, and resinous, 
tree. 

20. Cygue ------- C) tisus, sp., 9X2JX1J. Wood fine and close-grained, hard, heavy; heart 

chestnut^ recent layers nnirowly white. 

21. Temuris ; evergreen tree - - Tamarix, 0 X^J X 2^, in batk ; a lesinous wood. 

22. Saule-marcoflu ; a deciduous tA'o- Snlix., sp., 6X6X2; a fine-grained, soft^nd weak wood ; light wood, in bark. 

23. Tdrdbin^he, ou lo faux pistnchiei - — ■ — a large tree, 1*3 metre in diameter. 

24. Caroubier ------ Cereis siliquastrum, 8X7X1, in hark; a tree. 9 in. in diameter, from Monzala. 

25. Olivier sauvage f)lca, sp , G X G X 2, in bark ; a tree, 10 inches in diameter, from Monzala. 

26. Borbier coimicr ; a deciduous tree. Sufhus forminalis, 6 X 64 X ; shoivB a diameter of about 11 inches; In bark ; 

ft • a lufrd vrootL. * * 

27. Arbousior ; an evergreen * oof - Arbutus, sp., 6 x 7K 2 ; shows aatiameter of about 12 inches ; in bark; a bard 

wood. 

28. ArtKroaier ------ AibuAis, sp.. 13 x 8& X 1 ; bark on both longitudinal edges ; a tree, 10 inches in 


27. Arbousior ; an evergreen * oof - 

28. Artxrasier « — — — — — 

ys dj ametcr, tfom M^nzaia. ° 7*” ’ ’ * v " 

29. Corisier sauvage; a deciduous tree Promts, sp , 6 X G X 2, in bark. 

30. Erable Napoli tain : a deciduous Ace% sp., G X 4 X 2, in bark ; show's a diameter of about ft twfirns only ; a hard 

21. Latmlereosc ; a de&duoue tree - Neiium (Bcsnder, 8 X 3) X 2 ; fine and close grain, hard, though light j ahon* a 

♦ “ 9 diameter of about (Linches ; in bark. / 

• 2ft* cver^rei n tree — — — lledcra,^)., showing diameter of about 3^ inches ; a vojy light, soft, Week, open- 

Flu d’Alert evdtgrcen tree - *- tinus^ip., G x 5 X 2} ; shows a diameter of about 8 inches j in bark;4MhMW 

• M^rtus^sp., 6 X9 X 2; a fine, close, oven-grained wood, hard and ponderous ; 

» ^ ^ga«li« t iteo*lgc} • deciduous * *i>-> 6 X 3 X 14 fine, cloee-grulntd, beta, &d ntthor iMMVy wood ; in 


llcdcra, sp., showing diameter of about 3J inches : a very lig ht, soft, Week, epen- 
. gndned wood. • 

Ptnus, ip., G x 5 X2J ; shows a diameter of about 8 inches j in bark; ’ft MUmw 
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WOODS OF ALGBUUi^-eorinued. 


37, 


Juniperas, 6 X 8J X 2 : shows a diaipeter of about 4 inches. Alburnum pure 
white, duramen dark chestnut j in bark ; a resinous wood. 

Ilex, sp., ft X 3 X 2, Jn bark ; shows a diameter of about 4 inches ; p hard wood. 
Lauras, sp., 6 X 5 X 2,; a light, soft, wAk, open-grained Wood; in bark. 

— - — 6X2X1}; moderately hard, though light, west, and open-grained ; 
in bark. 

Cratwgus, sp., 6 X 6 X 2 ; a fine, close-grained, hard^and rather heavy wood ; in 

42. 'Nerprun Aateme ; an ev^roen Hhapmus Alaternus, 6X5X2. A hard , and heavy^ though open-trained ji ood ; 
tree. “ ,L ““ A '"'— “* ‘ ~ ’ ' * " ~ 


Gencvrier-a-fbailles de oodre; an 
evergreen tree. 

38. Home; anjcvcigrecn tree ; - - 

39. l<aurier-sauoo ; an evergrAn tree 

40. Sumae des eorroyoura; air ever- 
green t^ee. - . «#. < 

41. Aubepine; a deciduous tara - 


43. Citronnicr ; an evergreen tree - 
44 Granger ; an evergreen tree - - 

45. Blanc d’Hollonde, a deciduous tree 

46. Chenc a glaml doux - - - _ 

47. Chcne liege- - - - 

48. Ghana vert ------ 


litmus AiftlCiMUB, u A i) A /V uuru, SHU JIVUVJ. UJUU^II uunrgnuuc « nwm; 

albiimum fine citron-yellow ; duramen %ork red-brown ; in bftk ; shows a 
diameter of about 6 inches. # 

Citrus Limonlum, 6 X 2} X 1} ; shows a diameter of about 3.Jpinches ; in bark ; 

a hard wood. $ 

Citrus Aurantiuin, 6X5X2; shows a diameter of about 10 infthes ; in bark ; a 
hlrd wood. • 

6X7X2$; a, light, soft* weak, and open-grained wood; shows a 

diameter of about 11 indies; in' bark. 

Quercus, sp. * • • 0 • 

Qucrcus Buber. 

Quercus Ilex. 

Coltis. • a - 

Fraxinns. • 

Ulnme. 


49. JVlicocoulier 

50. Frene 

51. Ormc 

52. Muricr blanc - - - - - Morns alba, 

53. .lujubicr domestique - - - Ziziphus. 

A numerous series of small specimens of the woods of I a solution of sulphate of copper. When he desires to in* 
the Upper Pyrenees, suitable for cabinet-work, is also ! crease the hardness of the -wood, he uses a solution of 
exhibited (St. Ubery, 1495, p. 1248). They are valuable 1 pyrolignite of iron; and when liis object is to render it 

chiclly as showing the grain and character ‘of the differ- u — 2,1 -* — ^ — ! * — ' 

cut wchhIs, when polished and varnished, and as employed 
by cabinet-makers. The Jury awarded a Prize Medal for 
this collection. 

Specimens of acacia wood, as employed for machinery', 

1 ... TUT— A T ~ / fxn O 


ui iron ; uuu wnni ms uujuci is ui ruuucr 11 
flexible, elastic, and at the same time incombustible, he 
employs a solution of chloride of calcium. By the aboup- 
mentioned pi*ocess, Dr. Boucheric has prepared many 
thousands of railway sleepers with sulphate of* copper, 
and some which have been dbwn on- the G refit Northern 


Railway of France, for five years, are aUthe present time 
perfectly sound; whilst similar ones, not. prepared, which 
have been on the same line, are completely destroyed. 
The Jury, appreciating the very long "and laborious 
are shown by I. A. Bouchkkie#( 1104, p. 1230\ in Iseries of experiments made by l)r. Bouchene, and sa- 

----- 1 M. .L .. M o.l x l.:»L 1* 1 . * 


are exhibited by Moit8sii.i.ac*Amani>, of La Reole (933, 
p. 1 224 j ; these were deemed worthy of Honourable 
Mention. 

Some very interesting specimens of preserved wood ! The Jury, 
e shown by I. A. Bouciikhie«( 1104, p. 1“ 0< " 1 - -** 

lllusttfrfforfi of his process of protecting timber m« > de- 1 tisiicd witlj 
cay, dry-rot, and the attacks oftnsects. !j>ro tight them, awarded him a Prize Medal for the process. 

The remarkable experiments of Dr. Boucheric, on tint, Specimens of wood for sounding-boards of musical 
absorption of saline and other solutions by trees, are well j instruments are exhibited l>y J. Hkxstkh, of Lindberg, 
known, and excited very general interest about tey years j near Linsel, in Bavaria (76, p. 1101); these were deemed 
since! He has, for a long time, been engaged in an ex- j worthy oY Honourable Mention. 

fended and minute series of experiments on wood, the j A collection of woods, extremely well-selected and 
object of which was to ascertain the substance best fitted | arranged, is exhibited by Professor NohdulsgeH, of 
to preserve timber from decay, and to discover the most 1 Holienhyini, Stuttgard (4, 1 l,pp. 114, 115). These speci- 
■economical mode of practically applying it on alie large j mens ifre exceedingly well prepared, so as to show all: 
scale. The peculiar feature of Dr^Bouaherie's original : the chief cliaraeters of each wood; though small, each 
process consisted in the mode in which ho availed him- : sample is left in the hark, and -good microscopic sections 


■self of the vital power of the tree ; for, following up the 
suggestions of Hales, Dnhamel, and others, he arrived -at 
the conclusion that it is far easier to impregnate wood 
with any desired solution when the plant is still full of 
its own natural juices, and lAcn freshly cut down, than 
it is when the vessels have begun to contract, aiul a con- 
siderable portion of the natural humidity of the wood Las 
evaporated. In the first instance, indeed, 1** endeavoured 


As a small collection, 
accordingly awarded a 


it is 
Prize 


accompany each wood, 
admirable) and the Jury 
Medal fin* it. 

A comparatively small number only of Portuguese 
woods are exhibited ; and w ith one exception, none of 
them are of very grout importance. The Slaruuis tie Locij£ 
(553—578, p. 1314), contributes a fjtuiII collection of 24 
specimens, consisting of pine, plum, filbert, w3M olive. 


to impregnate the Wood of the tree whilst still in a grow- | chestnut, wild pine, ehu, mulberry, olive, beech, ash, 
ing state, causing it tcPonck up various solutions, by means j cherry, cypress, carib*wood, cork-tree, holm, poplar, oak, 
of the absorbing power of the leaves themselves; a pro- ’ plantain, white acacia, walnut, orange, box. andcratmgus. 


I' 


•cess yhich, however, for various practical reasons, lie 
subsequently abandoned; and, at the present time he 
udojfts ^ cheap, simple, and effective process for impreg- 
■ natingjthe felled timber with the preserving liquid 
designated in France, “ trait de scie, et. la effisse fimlaute. 
The trunk of the newly-felled tree is cuj into a length 
suitable for two railway sleepers ; It is then very neaijy 
divided across, just in the centre, by means ofa*aw,so 
j * * t° fcta ftcfcwmel, or small reservoir, in the very centre 
.• of the log, by means Of whtcn the preserving liquid may 
tofwards either end; the opening of 
then eareftiHy dosed tdl round, and a small 
flezIMft tube baling introduced into the upper part, serves 
into ^hc cut the preserving liquid, ■which, as it 
through the flexible tubes* Under the pressure 
. m of, same tfeet m height, is rapidly disseminated 

thiW^homUhe ^re jub^a ^^or th^ wood. Thu 

he SSra Z is 


of 


incuiuuii, iruur avia y uumiul, uiau^t: 9 irwa, uui 

For these the Jury awarded a Frizc Medal! 

Othcu Kpecimeus of the onlinarj’ woods are contributed 
fi-om tnt; Rhyal Arsenal, from the Ceira Forests, by 
'A. P. F. Vaz (5$0, p. 1314), and by the Marquis of 
FrCAT.no (552, p 1314). 

Three specimens of wood from Angola and. Goa are 
shown, namely, Tacula-wood from Angola, and teak-wood , 
and sico-wofld fi*oni C5oa. The former, exhibited by the 11 
Govern osf of Anooia (D90, 1850, p. 1340), is a very 
remaikaTdy beautiful wood, a^d which may fairly be 
calle^one of the most haudsome cabinet-woods known. 
The Jury accorilingly awarded a Prize Medal for this 
specimen. . * 1 

A very small number only o( Russian woods me 
shown ;• a gdbd series of the chief timber trees oi^the 
LGovernmonts of (Vodno, Minsk, and VoWupiaaare ex- 
1 hibited by A. Ka^tmamk (117, p. 1370). For those the* , 
Jury awarded aPrize Medal. 

Specimens of Rhododendron-wood, and plgncritlho wooa 
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IJSTOF WOODS OF CUBA; 


' VI* 


iv. 


are shown from Osoorget by* the Government of CqpTAis 


PPfjpntion. « 
v 4 No Spanish vrSo^s are exhibited ; out in the Spanish 
/ ‘Department there ore two interesting and extensive col- 
lections of the woods of Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 
< series of the woods of Cuba, used fbr building, fur- 
niture, &c., is 225 in number, and is exhibited by the 
„ Cabinet Botanical Garden of Madrip (186, pp. 1340, 


1341) f the specimens are alt cut into the fbrra of 
books, So as to show the structure of th<jwO!Sd%difierent 
sections, and varnished so as to bring out the Colour and 
grain ; the latter circumstance, however, llmigh, usefbl 
in showing the beauty of the wood, lenders jt rather 
more djtBcult to Judge of Jpe characters. This .collection, 
was formed by D. Ramon de la Sagra, and the woods are 
described in his laf ge work on Cuoa ; the following, list 
contains only those woodt'lhe botanical names of which 
have been ipade out ^For this colleAion the Jury 
awarded a Prise Medal. 


WOODS OF CUBA. 


1. Ahoy macho - 

2. Ahoy hembra - - 

% Acana - - 

4. Agraccjo - - - 

5. Agracejo carboncro - 

6 . Aguodita *• — - 

7. Alraendro - - — 

8. Almendro silvestre - 

9. Arark - - - • - 

10. Arbol del cuerno - 

11. Atogo hembra - - 

12. Ayna amarilla - - 

13. Ayna macho - - 

14. Ayua hembra - - 

ft. Azucarero do montaiia 


16. Hugh 

17. Sana 


18 . Btfaguara - - - 

19. Boxiiato omarillo - 

20. Boniato bianco - - 

21. Brasil - . - - - 

22. Brasilete Colorado — 

23. KicarS- - — — 

24. Cabo de hacha - - - 

25. Caja - - - - - 

26. Cftimito - - - - 

27. Caimitillo - - - - 

28. Canola blanca - - - 

29. Caoba - — - - - 

30. Came de doncella - - 

81. Cedrc ------ 

32. Ceiba - - - - - 

83. Ceibon de tyrogo - - 

34. Chicharron- . « - - 

35. Cigua 

36. Ciguaraya * - - - 

37. Giruelo — - - - 

38. Cocuyo - - - - 

39. Copal - - - - - 

40. Copey - - - - - 

41. Cordoban - - - - 

42. Cuaba amartlla - - v 

43. Cuaba blanca - - - 

44. Cmflanl - - - - 

. Curbana,V.Canella blanca 

45. Daghme 

46. jDagullla , - 

47. Ebano - - 

48. Encina - - 

. 49. FrQoliUp - + 

50. Fustete - - 

51. Gia blanca- - 

52. Giajnrava - - 

53. Gpao - i- • 

' 54. GbOo de coata - 

65. GrahadiHo — *• 

56. Guadma amarllla 

57. Cfuaoima barla f 

58. Guaclndiia. - ■ 


- - { 


5? 


GuacimlUade coata - 


.Tacaranda Sugrmna. D. C. — 
Pceppigiacdtcolsa. Rich. - - 

£ Sideroxylum pallidum. Spr. - 

Ardisia cubana. Alph. D. C. 
Excojcari^?) - — — - 

Cicramnia pentaudra. Sw. - 
l.aplocca Curtyana. Rich. - 
Dipholis Ralicifolia. Alph. D. C. - 
Bucida Bucoras. Lin. 

Acacia nornigern. Lin. 

Cordia Valonzuelana. * Rich. - 


Zanthoxylum bombneifolium. Rich, 
Z. lancoolatum. Poirot - v 
Z. jugliunii folium. D. C. — 
lcica Rdwigia. Rich. - - - 

Anona palustris. Lin - - 

Conlla gcruscanthoiddS Kunth. — 
Colubrina ferruginca. Broug. 
Mectnndra boniato. Rich. - 
Oreodtiphnc ? alba. Rich. 
Cajsnlpinia biiuga. Sw. - 
C. horrida. Rich 
Casnlpinia arista. l.iii. — 
Erydirinaumbrosn. Kunth. — 
Tnchilia spondioides. Jacq. - 
Schmidclia nervosa. Riclf - 
Ohrysophyllum Cain i to. Lih. 

►C. micropnyllum. 1). C. - - 

Canelln alba. A^urray. 

Swietcniu taahogani. Lin. - 
Byrsonema iucida. Kuntii. - 
Ccdrula odorata. Lin. 

Eriodondron anfractuosum. 

Pachira emorginatf. Rich. 
Chichurronia intermedia. Rich. - 
Nectandca cigua. Rich. - 
Trichilia havanensis. Jacq. - - 

Spondios purpurea. Lin. - 
Bumelia nigra. Sw. - - - 

Idea copal. Rich. - - - 

Clusia rosea. Lin. - - - 

Miconia pyramidalis. D. C. 

Amyris maritidia. Jacq. 


: : } 


n.o. 


A. sylvatica. Jaccj. j 

Cerasue occidental is. • Loiseleur — 


Calycophvllum candididlimum 
Lagetta lintearia. Juss. - - 

L. Valonzuelana. Rich. - — 

Diospyros<?) - - - - 

Quercus (?) ^ -e - - - 

lionchqcarpus la4ifolius. Kunth - 
Broussonetia ti ofcria. fxuifth. - 
Caaoaria alba. Rich. 

C. ramiflora. V#hl. 

Commocladia dentata. dacq. - 
Rhus Metopifhn. Lin. — — 

Brya Ebenus. aD. C. - - - 


Luhea platyj mmm. Rich. - 
Xylopia Cubensis. ^Uch. 
Gmssnaciophyila. Kunth. . 


_ a Iwvigata. Wild - - 

-yl Prockia Cruots. Lin. 


• • • |h Btetlwapefhla. Jacq. - - i 

60«Guaguad - - - f A. longiftolrf. Rl8h. - - V 

. 4,. •VX.ercputfu. Rich. - ^ - » 

*61. Gumt^ - * serlceua. Kunth. - 

r m 0»ankdeoosta- - ■ r , ifa^vaced ----- - 

V . 

r . 


A hard wood, the leaves eaten by cattle. 

A hard wood, the leaves eaten by cattle. 

Very dense wood, the fruit eaten by animals, espe- 
cially by pigs. 

Hard wood. * 

Hard wood. 

Hard wood. 

Hard wood. 

Hard wood. 


«A hard wood ; the fruit eaten by animals, especially 
by pigs. • 

• 

Tielrls gnm or resin. 

Yields gnm or reflin. 

Yields gum or resin. 

Fruit eaten by animals, especially by pigs. 

Hard wood. 

Hardwood. 

Roth leaves and fruit oaten by eattle. 

Bo tli leaves and fruit, eaten by cattle. 

A dye-wood. 

A dye-wood. 

Loaves eaten Dy cuttle. 

Hard wood. • # 

Hard wood. 

Very dense wood ; fruit eatable. 

Very dense wood ; fruit eatable. 

Hard wood. 

Very dense wood. 


Very dgnso qfood. 

Fruit eaten by aui 
Hard Wood. 

Yields a gum or resin ; fruit eaten by animals. 
Very dense wood. 

Yields a gum or resin. 

A dye wood. 


Very flense wood. 

Very dense wand. 

Bark yields a fibre. 

Very densS wood. 

Hard wood ; fruit oaten by animals. 

V ery dense wood ; that eatable. , • 

Dye vypod. # 

Very dense wood. 

Very dense wood. * Af- 

Very dense wood. . , 

Hard wood. • 

Denso wood; fruit eaten by aniifcab. 

Fruit eaten by animals, especially^ fay pigs. 

* , ' . , -V.\ 

Hard wood^ yields » gum or *i 


Bark need fbr tanning. 
Bark used fbr tanning. 




Class IV.) 


LIST OF WOODS OF CUBA. 
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WOODS OF CVBA^xmtmued. 


64. GipUtft - - 1 

65. G tiara oolorada - « 

66. Guavioo - - - ■ 

67. Guayalfo agiio - 

. Guayabo silvestr® - / 

Guayabo Sotorroro ' 

66. Guayablllo - - - 

69. Guayaran - - - i 

70. Ooayacaueillo - - - 

71. Guimbh. V. Guavlco - 

72. Guira cimarrona - - 

73. Gulra crlolla - - - 

74. ilucso - - - - 

75. Jabonclllo- - - - 

76. 3agua- - - - — 

77. Jagucy hembra - - 

78. Jaguey macho - - - 

79. .liba - - - . - | 

79*. Jlqui, V. Cocuyo - - 

80. Jobo - - - - - 

81. Jocnma - — - - 

82. Jucaro - — - 

83. Laurel omarillo. V. Bo- > 

ulato amarillo. 

84. Laurel bianco - - - 

85. Laurel de cuabal - - 

86. Lengua de vara - - 

Levi/a, V. Laurel bianco 

87. Lloron — — — — 

88. Maboa - - - - 

89. Mocurige - - - - 

90. Maro - - - - - 

^11. luiagua - - - - 

Majagua do ('uba. V. 
8tiMuk. 

92. Majugua macho - 

93. Molagneta- - - { 

94 Manaju - - - - 

95. Mangle bianco- - - 

90. Mangle Colorado - - 

97. Momro - - - - 

98. Moruro do costa - - 

99. Mom - - - - - 

1(H). Nogal- - - - - 

* 101 Ocuje- - - - - 

102 Palo bianco - - - 

Palo cacliimba. V. Vi- 
bona. 

Palo de Cain. V. Caja. 
Palo carbonero. V. 

Agraeejo carbonero. 
Palo santo. Y. Guayacan 

103. Pernlojo - - - - 

104. Picodegallo - - - 

Pimieuta. V. Malagueta. 

105. Pino - - - - - 

106. Quiebra hacha- - - 

107. Bnrnon - - - - 

loH. Kaapa lengua - - — 

109. Roblc amarillo- - - 

110. Bold* bianco. - - - 

. 111. Robleguayo - - - 

112. Boble negro - - i 

113. Koble prieto - . - j 

114. Rabicu — — — - 

Sangre de doncella.’ Y. 

Game de donoella. 

115. Rapote - - - - 

116. Sapote de oulebra - - 

|17. Sapote negro - - - 

118. Terrido - - - - 

Teague. V. Moruro - 
31$. Obero de playa - - 

m.VlSoMk - - I* - 

122. vinrtfcda Karwajo - 

123 . vdyt - T • ^ ^ 

1$4. Yaba -»-»«•*- 


Gupania glabra. Sw. - - 

C. tomentoaa. * Sw. - - - 

C. orenata. C. triquetra. Bleb. 
Ounania macrophyfla. Bleb. - 
Xy lopia obtusifolia. llich. - 


Eugenia guayabilb. Bieli. 
Gualacum officinale. Lid*. - 
Gnaiaeum verticale. Ortega - 

Crescqptia acuminata. Kunth. 
Crescentia cufete. Lin. 
Diypctvh alba. Poll - - - 

Ssplndus sspemaria. Lin. - 
Genipa axncricaua. Lin. - 
Ficus (?) - — - - - 


Hard wood ; fruit eaten by animals. 

$ • * 

Hard wood ; fruit eaten by utfmals. 

Very dense wood. 

Hard wood ; bark used for tanning; fruit eaten by 
animals. * 

• • * 

: Very dense wood. 

Very dense wood. 

Very dense wood. 


Ficus populnca. A\ ild - - - 

Erythroxylom bre\ ipt» b C. 

E. obtmum. D. t\ 

£. havanensc. Jncq. 

E. alatemitolium. E. rufum. Kick. 

Spondias lutea. Lin. - - - 

Pipholis salicifolia Alph. D. C.- 
Bucida capituta. v aid. — — — 


- - Very dense wood ; loaves eaten by animals. 

- — Fruit eaten by animals. » 

- - Bark used for tanning. 

- - Bai k used for tanning. 


Very dense wood. • 

Y lolds a gum or resin. 

Very dense wood ; truit eaten by animals. 
\ ciy dense wood. 


Oreodauhnc r>) nllja. Rich. - 
Anoua bulla ta Bicli. - — 
jttgiphyla martinicensis. Lin. 

Malaga Jucida. Kick, 
t'amennia latilulin. Jacq. - 

Cupaniu oppositifolin luck. - 
Pry pete*. glauca. 5 uhl. - - 

Pantium elatum. Kick. - - 


Bqjotla grewia folia. ».irh. — 
Eugenia pimenta. Pi*. * 
E. vnlenziieluiia. liich. • 
Malpighin ( v ) - - - - 

A\ irenuia toinegtosa* Jacq. - 
Khizophorti Mangle. Ian. 
Arneii* arboroa. Wild - - 

Acacia iitoxnl is. Bich. - - 

Morus celtiditolia (i 1 ). Kunth. 
.1 uglans cineren. bin. - - 


- I Hard wood. 

- Fruit eaten by animals. 

• j Hard wood. m 

- j Yeryr dense wood. 

- Hanfwood ; fruit eaten by animals. 

- Hardwood. 

- Hurd wood • bark used for fanning. 
Burk u*ed lor tanning. 

9 

- Bari# used for tanning. 


I'alopl^llun^i alaba. .laoq. 
Simaruba glauca. P. i\ 


- - Malpighia (?) - - - - - 

- - Cynometra cqjieusis. Rich. - -J 

guota. 

- - Pinu# occidental! s. Sw. - •- 

- - CopaiTera hymencefolia. Moric. - 

- - Tropins qmeiicana. Lin. - - - 

- - Gaesearia hirsuta. Kw. - - - 

- - Cytharexylum caudatum. Lin. - 

- - Tecoma leucoxylon. Mart. - - 

- - Ehretia bour^ria. Lin. -{ -• - 

^ | Ehretia tinlfolia. Lin. - - — | 

- - Acacia formewa. Kunth. _ - • - 


Hard wood ; ) iclds % coloured resin, 
lliyk used for tanning. 

■ 

Very ilense wood ; leaves eaten by cattle. 

Very dense wood ; balk used for tanning. 

flfLrd wood ; fruit eaten by animals v 

Hard wood ; yields a gum or resin ; fruit eatable. 


Hard wood ; bark used for tanning ; fruit eaten l>y 

animals. 

Very d«'use wood. 

Fruit eaten by animals. 

\ cry dense wood ; fruit eaten by^nimals. 

I. raves eaten by animals. • 

1 1 ard w ogd ; both leaves aud fruit eaten by animals. 
Hard wood. 

ILuhI wootl ^leaves eaten by animals. 

Hurd wood ; leaves eaten by animals. 

Hard wood. 

Very demo wood; leaves oaten by anlmiJfc* 


Bkpata Achms. Mill ' - - 

Lucuma serpentarla. Kunth. 
Piospyros la uri folia, itieh. - 
Mounria Valenxaela. Hfch/ 

Coceoloba uvlfefk. ,Vacq. 
Curatell# amerlcana. Lin. 
Erithalis pentagonia. D. C. -m 
UwtCassine, Alton- - - 

Eugenia ferruginoa. Bioh. - 

Anoint inem& Kui^u- — 


- Viaf dense wood ; fruit eaten by animals. 

- eVery dense wood ; fruit eaten by animals. 

- Vexy dense wood ; Truit eaten by uilmala. . 

qhe leaves oaten by animals. 9 

• • » • 

» • 

- The leaves ea^eu by animals. * . 

- Hardwood, g 

- Hardwood. .... .. 

- Fruit %aten by animals, especially by pjgfc 


IM 




LIST OF WOODS OF CUBA, TURKEY* AND TUSCANY. 


[CijWbIT. 


WOODS OF CUBA -continued. 


f 125, Yogrumit macho - - *- 

136. Yafikilqpi. V. Came de 

doncella. 

137. Yaicuage 

m. Yaiti - - % - - 

* 123. Yamao r - - 

ISO. Yana - - - - 

131* Yauffla - - - , 

132. Yaya - - - - 

life. Yaya olmagrona - 
131. Yayajabicpt - - 


Panox nndulata. Aub. - - - 


HypeiSte paniculate. Combes. 
Excmcar luoida. Sw. - 
Guarea trichiloides. Lin. r 
XJmenia aniericaua. Lin. 
Conocarpus ©recta Kunth. 
Fchmidelia Cominia. Sw. 
TJ^arift neglects. Rich. - 
Oxundra virgota. Rich. - 
Mouriria myrtiloidos. Poirot. 
Coluinbrina reclinata. Brong. 
Erithulis fruticosa. Lin. 


: ) 
-) 


Both leaves and fruit eaten by ani 


Hard wood. / 

Very dense wood/ .. 

Hard woog j both leaves and firalt capable. 


Hard wood ; lea' 
Hard wood. 

Hard wood. 




eaten by animals. 


The series of woods of the Philippine Islands, exhibited 
by the Economical Society of Mamij.a ( 187, p. 1341), 
consists of 24 3 specifhens. 1 1 is very much to be regretted 
that this collection is unaccompanied by any list, or 
catalogue, which .would have very greatly increased its 
value. It was, however, deemed wortlty of Houourablc 
Mention. • 


Specimens of St.. Domingo mahogany and satin-wood 
are contributed by Sir R. Scdombdrok (1429), H. M. 
Consul to the Dominican Republic ; these form part of 
the series of raw produce of tnat country, for which the 
Jui^ awarded a Prize Medal (see p. 71). 

A few specimens of timber from Tabarca one shown m 
the collection of TuniB mw produce. 


WOODS OF TURKEY. 


A valuable scries of some of the chief woods of Turkey are exhibited; the specimens are large and capital, hut 
they are shown in die rough, so tluit the nature and characters of each wood can^&ohrcely lie distinguished the 
following are the chief woods shown : — 


9 

9 

1. Ardij arndji - - 1 

2. A r mood arndji - • 

3. Ban/, guurgang - 

4. DJ Innate arui Iji - 

,5. Diimuir arndji - 

6. Djuumar m adji - 

7. Ehklael arndji - 

Fugus sylvatica - -i 

Pyrus communis - - j 

C- rjunuB bct’ilus - - 

Acer pseudi*-p tetanus - 
Fraxinus excelsior— - 

Arvfy sj). - - - - 

Horbus domestien - - 

Ttacd 'for ship-building and for whcolB. 
C'oininoii furniture wood. 

Fire-w*oo<l ; rough work. 

Furniture wood. ■ 

Furniture and* housework. 

Used for furniture. 

Used for grafting. ! 


m 

8. Guurgang arndji - 

9. llkl&inoorg arndji - 

Fugus, bp. - - - 

TUift vulgaris - - - 

Fire-wood only. 

Used for carving and fine work. 

t) 

• 9 

• 

10. .leeviz arndji - , - 

11. Kuwnk arndji - - 

12. Knrrur arndji- - 

13. Keerasje - - - 

14. MHatuehe nrudji - 

15. Pfundook nradji - 

16. Taphzoos - - 

17. Tozlmm nnulji * - 

18. Zugunt - - - 

•liTglau* regia - - - 

Poptfchis nigra - - 

tlmus excel sn-„. - - 

Prunus eerusus «- - 

QucreilK nilini - - 

Corylus Avdluna - - 

Tax us baci-ata. 
l^nus Picoa - — - 

Salix alba - - - — 

Furniture woofl. 

Used for house-lop filing. 

Used for common carpentlj. 

Furniture wood. t 

Useful timber. 
t Used for pipe-stems. 

Timber for general purposes. 

Used for light liousc-work. 

,, 


Resides theye, specimens of Pinus oriental^ from Damascus,* Quercus tcgilops, from Litckoftcha and Walla- 
ehia; Juuiperus communis, from Smyrna ; Juglans regin, from Damascus; (Quercus coccinea, from Rhodes, Monish 
alba, from Damascus, &c., are also exhibited. 


WOODS OF TUSCANY. 


A valuable aiid excellent collection of Italian woods is exhibited by the Royal Technoi/xjical Institute of 
Tuscany (47, p. 1294), forming part of the series of Tuscan raw produce, for which the Jury awarded a Prize Medal 
(seep. 71). Tlve collection cousists of two lories ; the one being of furniture or ornamental woods, the other of 
timber trees, or woods of construction so cut as to show the character of the wood in the best and moat instructive^ 
m armor ; several of the woods are scarce and liighlj interesting. The collection comprises panel and block specimens. 


- - Gaggia alliojea. 

Ncgundo. I 

o .'Ifydio. 


• * 


Panel specimens 2 feet long, varying from 15 inches to 
20 inches in 'Width, quarter-iuch thick, consisting, in most 
cases, of pieces joined together longitudinally to display 
to the best Advantage the colour and markings of the 
woods, and affording satisfactory evideifte »f their fitness 
for ornamental purposes s - ■ • 

1. Acaciatftfebrisfiin - 

2. Acer negundo - - 

3. Siculus hippoeoshuram 

4. Ailanthus glandulosus - 

5. Alnus eordifolia * - - 

6. Betula alba - - -r 

7. Broussonette papyri fera 

g. Cercis canadensis «• - 

9. Orris siUqtiastrum - 

10. Cotisus laburnum - - 

11. Dioipyrus lotus 'w- - 

•12. Elrcagnua hortensis - 
1% Fraxinus omorlcanus . - 

14. Fmimjft Bambqcl folia.*., 

15. Gynraoctedii* nanadeusa 
10. Jugteusidgro. ^ /- 
17. BtolraijempsiiifiUtem.. 


- Castagno ' 

- Ailanto. 0 

- Ontano Nnpolotnno. 

- JBetulo. • 

- Moro papimero. 

- Riljquastro del Canada. 

- SUiquostro. 

- Maggio ciondolo. 

- Lqto. . • 

- Olivo dl Boemitt. * 

- Frassino 9 Americano. 

- A$ero morto. 
r Nece^iere. , , 


18. Mclitt Azedirachta - 

19. Olea curopeesa - 

20. Pinus cedrus -• - 

21 . Platanus orientalis - 

22. Prunus luuroA’.erasu* 

23. Prunus mnhaleb - 

24. Rhomnus ataternus 

25. Rhus tyuhina - - 

26. liobinia pseudacacia 


Albero di Zaceheo. 
Olivo. 

Cedro del Libano. ■ 
Platano orientals. 
Lauroceraso. 

Albero dl Santa Luda. 
Alutejno, • < 

Somacco. 

Acacia, orCascla. 


Block specimens, consisting of brunches and trunks, 
cut in half, showing bark, longitudinal section, and oblique 
transverse section : — * 


transverse section : 

27. Acacia lophontha. 

28. Acer campcstre - 

2S. Acer ncgundo - - 

30. Acer pseudo-platanus 

31. Ailanthus glandulosus 

32. Amyris polygama. 

33. Betuteaiba - 

34. Buxus sempervirens 

35. CorpinuB hetulus . - 


- - Litfpo, 

- - Hegjmdo. 

- - Accra fico. 

- - Ailarrto. 


Corptae. 


36.^a^meavesca . ■ - 




Cr,A«IV.] 


Vegetable substances : teX^tlEfabbics and clothino-^il. 


woops OF TUSCANY — continued. 

37 . Celtisaittstralis - - Giracolo. 

88 . Ci true abrantlum - - - ArancJo. 

39 . Cory las avellana - - - Nocoiolo. 

40 . Cratcegus coctinea m 

41 . Cu^essufl pyramiikUs - + Cipruiwo. 

42 . Eheagnua nertojisis - * Olivo di Boemia. 

43 . Eucalyptus popdUJblla. . 

41 . Fogus sylvatica. *- - *1 Fagglo. 

45 . FraxinUS Cifoelsior - - -^Frassino. 4 

46 . Gteditschla triocanthoe - Gledisohia. 

47 . Gymnodadu* canadensis # - Aibero morto. ■*, 

48 . Ilex aquifolium — - - AgrifogUo. 

49 . Juglans nigra — — — — TSoce nero. 

6 o. Juglans regia - - - - Nocya. 

51 . Juniperus virginiana - *- Glnebro di*Virgii)ia. 

52 . Xcelreufccrfa nanioulata. 

53 . Lnurus campnora - - - Aibero della confora. 

54 . Liturus nobilis - - - - Alloro. 

55 . Melia AzecHrachta - - - Aibero di Zaccheo., 

56 . Mortis alba - - - ' - More. 

57 . Olca curopaea - - - - Olivo. e 

58 . Pinuf) Abies — — — — Abeto. 

50 . Pi nus Cedrus — — Cedro <lol Libano. 

60 . Pinna holepensis - - - Pino (V Aleppo. 

61 . Piuus Pinea — — — — Pino domestico. 

62 . Pistncia .Lentiscus - - - Soudro. 

63 . PLa-tanus occidentals - - Platano d’Occidgitc. 

64 . Pnpulus alba - - t - Gall ice. 

65 . Populus nigra - — — •- Aibero. 

66. Promts canadensis - - — Cilieglo (Canada. 

67 . Prunus cerasuB - - - Ciliegio. ^ m 

- Melagrano. 

- Melo. 

- (Vrro. 


68. Pi mien gruuatum - 
6 .1. Pyrus Mai us - - 

70. Quctcub Cerris - 

71. Quercus erinita - 

72. Quercus Ilex - — 

73. Quercus pednnculata 

74. Quercus rartuuosn - 
T5. Quo re us Kobur - 
76. Qaercits Sober — 
77 Rliarr.vus al tern us - 

78. llhus Cotiiius - - , 

79. RIiub typhina - - 

80. Salix bnbvloniea - 

81. Sulix vitollina — - 

82. Stcrculia plntanifolia 

83. Styrax officinal is - 
8ft. Tumurix africana* - 

85. Taxus baocata — — 

86. Ultnus esmpestris - 

87. Vitex agnufl custus 


composed pulpy matter. The specimens exhibited by 
£, King arc remarkable for •thfcir beauty and the very 
perfect manner in which the whole of the woody skeleton 
of the plants has been preserved; the Jury. accordingly 
awarded a Prize Modal for them. • 

Some excellent specimens of sixnilfr anatomised plants 
arc likewise contributed by Lieut. Tilley (5a, p. 1 95*). 
These were deemed deserving of Honourable Mention. 

Various small collections of dried or preserved plants 
and flowers are shown by different exhibitors ; namely, 

i ij. S .... i :n — 


- Quftrce. . 

- Quercia farni a. 

- Quercia Ischia. 

- SnjjJterft. 

- Alulcrno. 

- dtaoto.no. 

- Sumac co. 

- -Salcio piagente. 

- Snlcio. 

- Stcrculia. # 

- Storace. 

- Tamurigio. 

- Tasso. 

- Olmo. 

- Agno cttslo. 


m. w , goose v 2 a, p. 193-;; artea mosses, ny m. kock. 
(5, p. 1 95*) ; and dried mosses and sea-^eds by K, Holt 
( 128, p. 205*). • • 

A # series of well-prepared and carefully -dried ferns 
front Madeira ^contributed by Genovkva Gonsalves 
( 2 In, p. 131 9); apis was deemed wffirthji o£ Honourable 
Mention. 

Finally, the Jury would specify in this department, as 
deserving of Honourably Mention, tlg» specimen of 
selected teazles for the use of wool-dressers* exhibited by 
Kothcii and Ueiciiel, in the Austrian Department (98, ' 

.p. 1012). • 

EDWARD SOLLY, Reporter. 
London , February 1852. 

Part II.— ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

A.-FOU TEXTILE FABRICS AND 

CLOTHING. * 

• Wool.. # 

The raw material of most importance and in most gencml 
use for the above purposes is Wix>i.. Tlfis is it peculiar 
niodifieation of hair, presenting, when viewed under the 
microscope, flue transverse or oblique lilies, firo in 2,000 to 
4,000 in the extent of an inch, indicative of an imbricated 
scaly surface, %n wlych, and on its curved at* twisted 
form, depends its remarkable felting property and its con - 
«>qtn'ut value in manufactures. 

1 Most qiutdrnpeds possess the woolly variety of hair os 
au under-clothing, but in aeunall proportion, and hidden 
by the su*ooth, exterior, coarser, and straightcr kind of 
hair. In the 4<t1d sheep ( Ovinammott and Ovis musimon) 
the woolly variety of hair is develop'd in excess ; and in 
the domesticated breeds the fleece has been modified and 
improve^ in various degrees, by crossing the breeds, 
j choice of climate and pasture, and careftfl attention and 

1,...:.... ... 1 . * — 1_. xl.. 


Some very excellent veneers of wslnut*wood, cut in a defence during its growth, until not only lias the original 
peculiar manner, invented by the exhibitor, are shown coarse character of the product disappeared, but qualities 
by A. Du OCX, of Florence (99, p. 1298). The Jury <>f wool of different kinds and of different degrees of 
awarded a Prize Medal for these. superiority have been obtained, which are genenulv divi- 


a warded a Prize Medal for these. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Substances. 


superiority have been obtained, which are generally divi- 
sible into two classes — the one better adapted for “card- 
ing,” the other for “ combing/* and both available for a 


Under this head are classed those vegetable substances g^at variety of useful and elegant textile ffibrics 
** not properly coming under any of the preceding divisions. T .__“ C. ^ 1 . !. e8 . 1 “i ^ ! tlie 


\ preceding divisions, 


incrMtfs the length- of their Report, without "leading to of the fleece from extraneous matters ; and the 

m 1^4 5 *«W hav0 ther « fo . re «»tircly omitted ^ 


all mention of these substances, and simply here refer to 
one or two articles especially deserving of notice. • 
A very, beautiful collection of aaateftnised plantsf 
flowers, and. leayes, is exhibited by E. Kino (2, p. 195). 
In these remarkable dissections, the whole 6f the soft and 
pulpy matter of the plants is removed, and only tlft 


for example, as that termed “ scouring ” the fleece, upon 
which dq tonus its liability, or otlicrwise, to mat at the 
firtttom or* the staple. 

In these examinations the Jury have to acknowledge the 
valuable tad of well-versed English’uml Foreign Experts. 

Alter the comparison of the wools exhibited by the 


^ ijn 3T JZLLZ ’ZZ’lTZJtZ growers of .different nations, the Juiy are unanimous hi 

=d°v r tis b 8 r making jh i first mention of those" transmitteil from 

!Sl l ?J >rodu ^ d ^ GanJhJ. as l>eimr nre-eminent ia the dualities of highest 


^ Under “ Oeflnan Wools » are included those from 

.asss^assw^as 

chloride oflimCand tfa dried, Thd time required for Austria. , m 

th» opeip^on varies a fow weeks to severm months, # Fiodor and Son 90, p. 1012). — The fleeoes exhibited * 

ideew e^ehtiaiiy ^depends on the inmate and by this firm present, xn a high degree, the desired qualities 
j,C^be^qwed ph^heDrushmg hway %; de- of subs tunc# in the staple, and of flnohess gad elasticity f 
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ofthe component fibres^ the spiral curves of which are 
^buie and regular, and are immediately resumed after 
qftmg obliterated by stretching the fibre,— the length of 
L vm is alty considerable for wool of this “ carding ” 
quality, the most* valuable for the finfst descriptions of 
moth. One of the Experts in wool characterises the 
specimens, exhibited bv Messrs, Figdor and Sons “as a 
superior and high-bred wool— the finest and most legiti- 
mate specimen in the whole Exhibition,*' The degree of 
superiority ever some of the wool* in l£e same depart- 
ment, which was contested by another Expert, was 
admitted by tln» first to be slight ; whilst opinions were 
unanimous as to The superior character of the wools, gene- 
rally, from Austrian Silesia and Hungary. The Jury, 
therefore, appreciating ttfc difficulty of arriving at a cor- 
rect judgment of the ’degrees of individual merit, especi- 
ally from samples giving an uncertain indication ofthe 
average vulu%ofis the produce of tloclnpme to the con- 
clusion of recommending the award of tneCouncil Medal, 
as notified in the Second Section of the Report, so as to 
signify their appreciation of the highest^lass of wools ; 
and to distinguish the manifestly superior qualities of the 
wools exhibited by individuals by the award of the Prise 
Medal? and they placfi first on the list the firm of MM. 
Isaac Fkidor and Sons, of Vienna. 

Count H. Law sen Moennich (92, p. 1012).— The 
product of a fine and well-known flock, from Silesia, is 
exhibited by four fleeces, which present similar excellent 
qualities to those of No. 90, the difference, cm the whole, 
being so slight that the Jury also award the Prize Medal 
to Count II. La Risen Moennich, of Silesia. 

Codfr Anton von Mittrowsky (91, p. 1012).— These 
fine and high-bred fleeces of a pure merino flock, from 
Silesia, exhibit* the valqable qualities of fineness and 
elasticity of fibre in so eminent a degree that the Jury 
award the Prize Medal to their exhibitor. 

Count Joseph HunyXdy von Ketheley (89, p. 1012). 
— Th# flepce, from a flock in Hungup, is an un- 
washed specimen, but of a very fine quality of fibre ; it is 
a little inferior to the best Silesian examples only in beinjt 
somewhat thinner or poorer in substance. The fine im- 
brication and elastic properties of the fibre are,* however, 
so remarkably characteristic of thiH fleece, that, the Jury 
award to its exhibitor the Prize Medal. • 

The washed and unwashed w r ools exhibited by Count O. 
von Wallis (93, p. 1012) (Bohemia), und by Messrs. 
Panna and Alexis, (94, p. 1012) (Transylvania), pre- 
sent qualities which entitle them to Honourable Men- 
tion. 

Zollverein, 


W. Graff (80.3, p. 1094). — The fleece of wool ex- 
hibited on a stuffed sheep from the merino flock of this 
exhibitor, at Mimclienhoff, merits, from the fineness and 
closeness of the $bre and its excellent “ carding ” qualities, 
the award of the Prize Medhl. ^ 


Legations-Rath Kuepfer (29, p. 1 049). — -The merino 
fleeces of two-year old ewes, from Bromberg,® here 
exhibited, arcyremarkable for the fineness and rcgulaiRty 
of the staple, Sad illustrate favounTbly tlie advance of the 
improvement, of wool in the Prussian districts of the 
Middle Vistula: the Jury dqem them to merit the award 
ofthe Prize Medal. t 

E. Lubbert (24, p. 1049). — The Reeces transmitted 
by this exhibitor from Zweybrodt, near l'rfislau, are vefy 
remarkable for those qualities which, li. of the* Austriau- 
Silesiaiwwools, adapt them for the fabrication of the finest 
c toth a, and the Jury award to Mr. Lubdbjt the Pftze 


'G, L. Nordnann (30, p. 1049). — The fteeces from 
Liszkowy, near Mowraqjaw, are also fine specimens of 
Prussian. wools, remarkable for the great regularitrin the 
staple, and meriting the award of the Vrize Medal to 
M.JNor^hann. * . 

• OrerburGora^ v<#j Brunn^ck (45 afid 46, t>. 1050). 
-^JThe fleeces of a ram and a ewe from r merino 
flock ffi BeHschwitz, a$d the specimens of wbol indis» 
oriiMB&tely tfc Wsn from a merino flock at Rosenberg, 
thomrh r**w ^RU t y to the finest Silesian 

t a fineness, softness, and elasticity of fibre 


and a regularity of sUpl6%hifth,»in the^opinioa qf the 
Jury, merit an award to the exhibitor of the PkM Medal. 
The Bellschwitz flock was procured by the Oberbnrggraf 
in Spain in 1814, and afterwards improved by additions 
of the finest Saxon and SUjiian races in 1820 and 1824, 

M. Qckbl, for the Royal Administration of Franx- 
enfblde (27, p. 14)49). — The fleeces of a ram and of 
ewes shorn in the sprinAuf 1850, and the samples of 
wools from the flocks kepiffiit Wrietxen on the Oder, under 
the above Administration, manifest qualities which, the 
Jury have Considered to entitle the Administration to the 
award of the Prize Medal. 

Of other exhibitors of wools in the Zollverein, Baron 
Eorardstein (32, p«1049), on acconnt of the regularity 
of the Btaplein two examples of wool in fleeces; Count 
von Schwerin (33, p. .1049), for the fleeces of a ram 
and ewe of the Saxon breed, remarkable for their fine 
qualities as “combing wool;” Flockenhaus and Co. 
(335, \>. 1070); Baron von Luttwitz (42, p. 1050); 
R. LgHMANN (47, p. 1050), for fleeces of fine raw wool ; 
A. P. Thaer (23, p. 1049), for the richness of the staple 
and fineness of the hair; MM. PePll & Co., of Daren* 
(369, p. 1071); M. A. VON Sauken (433, p. 1075); 
Baron S. von Rothschild (280, p. 1049), for four fleeces 
of fine merino wool, from a flock of 15,000 head at Schill- 
ersdorff J. von Lipski (25, p. 1049), for a ram's fleece 
from the owner's flock at Ludofdy ; — Hey (26, p. 1049), 
for the fleeces of wool from tlie flock of the Electoral race, 

• hlider the p^rsdnal superintendence of the exhibitor at 
the Roydl Domain of Huinsburg, Saxony ; and the fleeces 
exhibited by the Royal Remounting Horse- Depot (22, p. 

1 049), on account of the weight of the wool and the length 
and resistance of the. fibre ¥ which adapt it for combing ; 
are severally decnied'by tlic Jury to be worthy of Honour- 
able Mention. 


United States of America. " 

Mr. Cock krill. — «The wool transmitted by this exhi- 
bitor from North ville is well got up, and exhibit#,' like the 
preceding specimens, a <fhality of fibre, indicative of care 
*aud skill in the development and improvement of the 
fleece, which calls for tne award of the Prize Medal. 

Mr^J, H. Ewing (188, p. 1449).— The wool, trans- 
mitted from Washington, Pennsylvania, by this exhibitor, 
is remarkable for the good substance of the fleece, as well 
as for the quality of tlie fibre, and the Jury award to him 
the Prize Medal. 

Messm. Kinder and Co. (500, p. 1466).— The speci- 
mens of fine clothing wool, exhibited by this firm, also 
develop qualities which merit, in the opinion of tlie Jury, 
an award of the Prize Medal. 

Messrs. Perkins and Brown (201, p. 1449).- The 
samples of fine combing wool transmitted from Ohio 
exhibit 1 qualities which merit the award of the Prize 
Medal. 

Among the samples of American wools deserving 
Honourable Mention the J ury include— Mr. J. Brakes lee 
of North Caatle, New York, (131 y p. 1441), samples of 
merino wools Mr. P. A. Brown, of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania (40, p. 143^;— Messrs. Parker and Brown 
(235, p. 1451), bale of fine wool;— Mr. T. C. Peters, of 
Darien, New York (106, p. 1440), specimens of wool of 
the Saxony breed;— Mr. S. Sibley, of Ilopkington, New 
Hampshire (197f p. 1449), sample of wool from §. flock of 
the Saxony breed. One of the able* Experts, whose 
valuable aid ffie Jury have already acknowledged in their 
examinations jot the wools, reports “ those shown by 
America as most approximating to the character of the 
German wools." 


* Russia,. 

N.*N. Schloss-Trjkatkn (128, p. 1370):— The speci- 
mens of wool from Livonia here exhibited appear to be 
'derived from a flock of Silesian origin, and manifest all 
these characters of the fibre which adapt it for good 
clothing purposes; and the Jury award to the exhibitor 
an Honourable Mention. V 

Among other examples of wooPbf a good and valuable 
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quality In the Russian D^partm^ tlie Jury select, as 
deserving- Honourable M«ttOOU~~T. Gamale* , of Bess- 
arabia, district of Ackerman (123, p»* 1370), samples of 
tho merino breed V assal, of Taurida, district of the 
Dnieper (123, p.* 1370), specimens of merino wool;— 
L. At F. Philibert, Tauride, district of Melitopol (124, 
p. 1370), spfrimens of merino wool;*- A. Akhoondoff 
shah Mima, of Stavropol, ^jstrict of Piatigorsk (126, 
p, 1370), specimens of white aim black wooL unwashed ; 
— S. Gigolo, of Cork (130, p. 1370), for specimens of 
black wool, unwashed 1 The Farm of Gorigoretzk, 
ofMohileff (121, p. 1370), for specimens of merino wool ; 
—Mahomet Khan Youzbash, of Derbent, in the Khanate 
of Kiurin (129, p. i370), for specimens of white wool, 
unwashed;— J. Abramofe, of EkatCrinoslaff fl 31 , p. 1370), 
f<vr liis examples of fine unwashed Cashmere goats’ hair; 
—and L. K. Narishkin, Saratoff, district of llalashcfisk. 


specimens of Danish wool have appeared to the Jury to 
merit for D/Hernandez the award of the Prise Medal. 

Of other samples of wool transmitted from Spain the 
Jury select as deserving Honourable Mention — (225, 
(p. 1343), 8. MoNLfno, or Seville, for fads samples of fine 
unwashed merino wool ; and (226, p. f343),tbe Province 
of Hctela, for the good quality of wool exhibited from 
the flocks fed on the Sierra de Audevalo. * 


France, 

J. L. Gbaux (245, p. 1 1 88). — Council Medal. The^pe- j 
esimens of the new variety of wool exhibited by M. Graux, ! 
and which have Insen deemed worthy of the recotninenda- 1 
tion of the Council Medal, have already been noticed in j 
the Second Section of the Report. 

JLs General Gihod (db lAin) (1249, p. 1237). , # 

fleeces of merino wool, from tlie exhibitor’s flock at Nuz, j are remarkable for the fine silky quality 


United Kingdom of Great % Britain and Ireland, 

C. Dorhien (if, p. *1*).— The samples of wool trans- 
mitted from Chichester, by this exhibitor, give evidence 
of a very high-bred flock, and manifest qaalities of fibre, 
for which the Jury award the Prise Meotki 
R. Millner (85, p. 201*).— <Tho fleeces, showing a 
long staple, grown in the counties .of Meath and Gal- 
way* and the lohg and short wool fleeces of the mountain 
sheep, county of Wicklow, <£thihit qual^es^of fibre far 
which the Jury award the Pnze Medal. 

J. G. Keiiow (84, p. 201*). — The specimens of wool 
from the Southdown breec^also exhibit qualities of such 
excellence as to call for the award of the Prise Medal. 
The fleeces of Cheviot -wool, grown at an elevation of 
1 2,600 fret alxm; the level of the tea, exhibited by Mr. 
•The ! IIendkkson, of Winder, Northumberland (80, p. 201% 

” of the 


he fibre. 


which is well adapted for the blanket manufactory. The 
Jury regard these specimens as deserving Honourable 
Mention. The Jury also desire to record Honourable 
Mention of the fleeces of fine Germau wools, exhibited, 
by Mr. C. Lipfert, of Leeds, under 97, (p. 201*); and 
the series of wools shown by Mr. jCheeseborouCh, of 


although of a thin staple, and apparently not full-grown, 
display the qualities adapting*!! for the finer descriptions 
of cloth in so excellent a degree, that the* Jury award tif 
General Girod (de l’Ain) the Prize Medal. • • 

National Sheep-fold ov Ramboijillet (1080, p. 

1230).— The qualities of the four fleeces of the true . , 

merinos, exhibited by this valuable institution, have also } Bradford, under 179, (p. 493) Class XII, 
been considered such as to merTt the*award of the Prize j An object of curiosity is shown in the Rughsh Departi 
Medal. I nieiil, being ir Southdown ewe, stuffed, seven years old, 

E. Lefevre (345, p. 1239).— The specimens of wool i which had never been shorn. The weight of the accu- 

iit tulis transmitted by this exhibitor from Gevrolles ! mulated annual fleeces was 36 lbs. This specimen is 
(Cote d’Or) are long in the staple and very sound, form- j exhibited by Me. J. Moore, of Littlecott Farm^Pe^ey, 
ing a very superioi description of climbing wool, tu.4, as Wilts (78, p ¥ 201). • 

such, deserve the award iff a Priaft Medal. I % Australia. 

F, Richer (354, p. 1194).— Thq two fleeces of rums, j* Lieut. -Col. E. Macarthijr (13. p. 989, 990).— The case, 

of pure merino breed, two years old, transmitted from , containing Vt2 specimens oil merino wool, exhibits very* 
" — 1 1 ^ ’ * * L ' ^ condition of the fleeces of 

in New South Wales. 
The Jury regret that the quantities transmitted are too 
small to afford the requisite means of judging of the 
average qualities of the flocks: but, taking into consi- 

.1 . ■ „ * a . * • i i i » • . n.i 


Gouvix, Calvados, have also appeared to the Jufiy to J favourable .examples of the’ coudit 
merit, in the comparison of the wools from France, the I that valuable variety of the sheep : 

aifard to M. Richer of the Prize Medal. 1 ,m 1 * — iJ “- 

The exhibitors of wools in the French Department 
whom the Jury would distinguish by Honourable Men- 
tion are— EfiLATKisaiid Son (142, p. 1178); MAPOifrE and 
Son (900, p. 1223) ; MM. Bruneaua and Son (38, p. 

1173); for the specimens of combed wool, spun by an 
apparatus of the exhibitor's construction, M. Malingie 
(322, p. 1192), for the fine combed wool, the produce 
of a flock reared at the Agricultural School of La Char- 
moise, Pont Leroy (Loire et Oher); MM. Laroql'k and ! 

Jaquemkt (901, p. 1223), for their assortment of spun 1 


ui uiu j i/uiy tunui^ iiuu vuu<m v 

deration the important services rendered by Lieut. -Col, 
Maearthur to the colony by his persevering and success- 
ful endeavours to "develop a source of wealth from the 
merino breed of sheep, the July award to him the Prize 
Medal. 

The first importation of wool from New South Wales 
into England in 1807 was 245 lbs. In the year 1848 the 
quantity from New South Wales, alone, amounted to 


wool for knitting blankets; G. Rivauk, of Petit llocbe- 23,000,000 IBs., valued at rnord than 1,200,000/. 

.rift . M 1 * 1/1 A i • « « • . «« « l 


flbrt (987, p. 1226), for his good fleeces of merino wool ; 
V. E. Warmont (1048, p. 1229), for his specimens of 
wool in skeins ; MM. Patttrle-Lupin Seydoijx, Slider, 
and Go. (1381, p. 1242), for their V^ples of cleansed 
wools ; J. A. Lerasson de Montleau (1498, p. 1248), 
for his fleeces of merino wool; and MM. Bernoviij.e, 
Larsonnier, and Chenest (1548, p. 1250), for their ex- 
amples of combed wool and woollen yarn. • 

• Spain, • . 

D. Jusro Hernandez (230, p, 1344).— Of black and 
white wool from Salamanca four samples* have been 
transmitted by this exhibitor 1. Unwashed wool fof] 
clothing purposes; 2. Unwashed wool for worsted; 3. VJJool 
washed before shearing, in theMaxon manner ; . 4. Wool 
sheared in February, 1851. M. Juste Hernandez has 
introduced into Spain the custom of clothing the shea) 
from the beginning of December to the end of May; 
and amongst the specimens transmitted to the Hxhifoitioli 
is a fleece which haa bepn so defended, and one that has 
been -exposed to the diifect influence of tlie atmospheric 
agencies. The difference in the quality is remarkable, 
and speaks decidedly in favour of a temporary protec- 
tion of the fleece. The good qualities #f most fir these 


The Jury desire to express, by Honourable Mention, 
their opinion of the good qualities of the wools extittfited 

by Mr. T. Lear month (6, p. 989), mark# 

Messrs. Stevens and Thomson (M7, p. 999) > aT *d 

Mr. G ii 4 NT? of Tasmania. 

Cape of Good Hope, 

With regprd to thu wools exhibited from this qplony, 
Nosa 31 and 32 arc flue samples, but arc too small in 
quantity to support a judgment as to the average value 
of the fleece item the flock. The Jury, however, regard 
the sample* transmitted by Reitz. Breda, and Co. (30, 
p. 950), tund by D. G. Van Breda (32, p. 950), as de- 
♦serving Honourable Mention. 

The specimens of wool, the production of Cachemere 
goats kept by Urn Koval Highness Prince Albert, at* 
Windsor, sand Vsxliibitcd by His Royal Highness, 
examples ef an ’additional staple new to England* and 
give encouragement £y their quality to the repetition of 
similar efforts to t&uitiply and preserve that remarkable 
variety of th<? genus Capra. This staple iqgludet, be- 
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sides the closer and finer hairs answering to the wool of 
sheep and the tor of other quadrupeds, a coarser or 
ftronralrind of white hairs. Both kinds are of value in 
manuracture§— the stronger hairs, which require to be 
picked out prior tb attempting to marft&cture ; the finer 
portions being aft&waras used in the fabrication of 
coarse woollen cloths. This example of European Cache- 
mere ypol would have received a Medal from Jury IV. 

* had’nbt one been already awarded to it by the Jury of 

Glass XJI. • ' « t 

' # IIair and Bristles. 

c Russia, 

The best de(elop^l and most valuable examples of 
these productions are exhibited in the Hussion Depart-- 
ment, in which the .fury select — • • 

Basils Koitdriai^zeff Jadknoffsky (340, p. 1382), 
for the awartl 9f the Prize* Medal, merited by the su- 
perior qualities of the horse-hair exhibited by him under 
that number. In the sample of whitq, hair from the 
tail, the hairs fire 40 inches Ih length, aud of the first 
quality for erijnness/ elasticity, und shining surface. In 
-the sample of black c tails, the hairs are 42 inches in 
length. Pine specimens of white hair from the mane, of 
from 28 to 30 inches m length, both transparent* und 
opaque, and good samples of horse-hair for furniture, 
both drawn aud curled, black, grey, and white, are also 
shown by the above Exhibitor. 

Of the samples of bristles exhibited in the Kussian 
Department, the Jury select — 

Semcnoff aud Faleyeff (135, p 1370), as deserving, 
from the superiority of the combined qualities of strength, 
elasticity, and fineness of surface, the Prize Medal. These 
qualities arc particularly shown in the packets of the 
sorted .variety called “ okutka.” 

The Jury .regard aj deserving Honourable Mention 
the fine-textured and well-formed bristle^sbown by the 
peasifhts Koriakin and Moikhkofs, of Vologda, under 
(134, p. 1370) ; and the selected bristles, of (Efferent qua- 
lities, shown by J. Zolotoreff, of Kalongn, under 134 
(p. 1370); the prepared horse-hair for mattresses, shown 
by A. Bezroukavnikoff-Sokwloff, under 248, (p. 1374) ; 
and I he plumes of horse-tails, and black hufffalo tails, 
exhibited by P. Ivanoff, of St. Petersbifrgb, under 159, 
(p. 1375). 

Belgium , 

Among the^ examples of hair and bristles transmitted 
from Belgium, the Jury deem worthy of Honourable 
Mention samples of hogs’ bristles, prepared and bleached 
for painting-brushes, exhibited by ±i Haussens-Haf,* of 
Villoorde (257, p. 1159); and the samples of horse-hair, 
horse-tails and niaues, and pigs’ bristles, shown by 11. 
Somze-Mabey, of Lifege* (285, p. 1159). 

* Netherlands, « 

MM. Catz and Co. (30, p. 1144). — Specimens of drawn 
liorse-lMiir for fiddle-sticks, and horse-hair for stuff! fur- 
niture, show^palities deserving Honourable Mention, t 

y, * • Zollvrrein . 

II. Fitoikak, of Elberfein (598, p. 1063). Specimens 
of horse-hair for upholstery purposes, deserve, "for their 
fine and equal texture and elastic* qualities, Honor- 
able Mention; and the Jury also a /ami the same dis- 
tinction to Gottlieb. F oKSKf (813, y. 1095) for his well- 
selectea series of hogs* bristles and picked nogs* hair 
‘ from Halle. • 

Spain. % m 

D. D. Delgado, of 'Safogowa (231, p, 1344)*— This 
exhibitor has transmitted some interestW examples of 
< the hair of the Jabbit and bane, shaved off the skin by a 
giechanifciil process*^ T^e vast muubers«of those’prollfic 


.•* * Those egh|bitor:,. ilceive Medellin Classes'XVl. and 

. ; t 2(OTJl;i hi wl m A wife. List!; their qemes appear. 

t This exhibitor irfiffie? * ^ ze Medrfl in Class XXVIII., 
In whole A*§pd lasy^nauie appears. • 


rodents in Spain would afford & large supply of this kind 
of hair; and the Jury^ariye to signify their encourage- 
ment and approbation 6f D. Delgado’s industry by 
making Honourable Mention of these spocimens. 

Whalebone. 

The substance sp called is closely arndt^otiSi in its 
chemical amLphysfc&l properties and mode of growth, to 
hair and bristles, but iirneveloped in compact .plates 
which resolvfc into stiff bristles, at their free margin, 
from the thick gum at the circumference and palatal sur- 
face of the upper jaw of thl animals of the whale tnbe. 
The most valuable kind of whalebone is obtained from 
the great Arctic whale {Balaam my&ticetns), in which the 
plates or 4 blades * aft arranged in several rows, the outer- 
most consisting of the longest plates, attaining, in a full 
grown whale, the length of from 8 to 12 feet. 

England, 

Mr. Henry HohIn (103, p. 201, 202).*— This exhi- 
bited shows wellrselected examples of whalebone plates 
from the Arctic whale ( Baltcua mggticelus ), which yields 
the largest and best kind; from, the Antarctic whale 
(lialtenu australis ), which affords the second best kind ; 
and from the great tinner whale ( Balamoptera Boons), 
which pffbrds the shortest and coarsest plates. With 
these examples of the raw material, Mr, Horan exhibits 
specimens in various states of preparation, and numerous 
aid ingenious applications of the prepared whalebone, of 
different cofcmrs, as, e.g. t for covering whip-handles, 
walking-sticks, and telescopes, and in the form of 
shavings for plaiting, like straw, in the construction of 
light huts and bonnets. The Jury, taking into consi- 
deration the illustrative collection of this raw material in 
connexion with its various applications, adjudge to Mr. - 
Horan the Prize Medal 

West all and Co.* (104, p. 202*).— The same grounds 
which are specified in relation to No. 103, sustain the 
award of the Prize Medal to Mr. Westall, in whose col- 
lection the Jury haven to specify more especially the 
. great variety of filamentary modifications of the whale- 
bone material for numerous useful applications. 

Thg tine blades of whalebone from the lialtcna nnjsti - 
edits t exhibited in the United States Department, under 
537, (pp. 1467, 1408), by Mr. L. Goddard, deserve Ho- 
nourable Mention, as do likewise the specimens of Baleen 
plates from the Balamu australis , exhibited by Mr. S. 
Moses, under No. 237 (p. 997), from Van Diemen’s Land. 

Silk. 

The most valuable kind of Silk, and that which is the 
subject of the most extensive and pains-taking culture, is 
a secretion of the larva of a species of moth, indigenous 
to China, called, par excellence , the “ silk moth,” and 
by entomologists, Bumbyx mart, from its native and 
favourite food, the leaves of t£e mulberry tree. The 
species was fiivt introduced into Europe in the reign of 
the Emperor Justinian, by two Nestoriau monks who 
had travelled in Cliiua, and who succeeded in bringing a 
quantity of eggs, secured in a hollow cane, to Constan- 
tinople, where they were hatched, and the larva* fediupd 
reared on the leaves of the white mulberry. The bftdd- 
ing of silkworms in Europe .was confined tor six centuries 
to the Greeks of the Lower Empire, In the twelfth cen- 
tury the reaving of silkworms and tttfe manufacture of 
silk were iutfoduced into Sicily ; in the. thirteenth cen- 
tury into Italy; whence this importaiit branchof in* 
clustry has beta successively established in Spain, France. 
England, and most of the colonte with a suitable <&» 


is a secretion of ft pair of long tthmdniqr . 
which terminate in a prominent , pore or spiauaret on S 
| % uiyler lip. Before their termination they receive the 
secretion of a smaller gland, which serv*. to gioe together 
the fine filaments from the two 4 serietem/ the anp*» 
rently single thread bring in reality dWik w its «£L* 


lity being affected by thequaiuj^pr between 
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the secreting power « t the HN> aericteria. The silk- 
worm commences spinning it is full grown, iu 

some convenient spot * ^ points of attachment for 

the first-formed thread* which is drawn from one part to 
the other Until the body of the larva becomes loosely en- 
closed by the thread. The work is then continued from 
one thread to another, the silkworm proving its head and 
spinning in a sigssag way, in all directions within reach, 
and shifting |he limy only to cover the part which was 
beneath if* During the period of spinning the cocoon, 
which usually takes fivodavs for Its completion, the silk- 
worm decreases in size and jffligth considerably ; then casts 
its skin, becomes torpid, and assumes the form of the ehry - 
salis. , . 

The main object of the silkworm breeder is to obtain 
cocoons of a large size, composed of a long, strong, very 
fine, even, and" lustrous thread. These properties of the 
silk have been realised in the highest degiee in the spe- 
cimens transmitted from France, in which countrv the 

-.r xl,. -sn i ■ a.* _ i i V 


worms not subject to disease, producing a large and equal 
sized cocoons of a pure while colour, the sdk of which 
is equal in ail its. length, strong and lustrous, and which 
is certified to present an average length of thread of 1007 
metres (1154 yatds English). * * 

The Jury, in awarding the Prtfee Medal to Major 
•Count Brouski, desire, at the same time, to give expres- 
sion to their unanimous opinion as to the importance 
of the resumption, by the highest administrative* and 
scientific authorities In France, of those investigations 
which had beeft entered upon witl^a view to determine 
the stability and commercial value of the lesnlts of«M* 
Bron ski’s experiments and discoveries itf the amelioration 
of the breed of silkworms. •* 

The Freuch exhibitors of Silkstof * fine qualities are 
numerous; and amongst these the «Jury aw aid the Prize 
Medal to * 

MM. Ai.c <n and Ltmi.t (1050, pt 128P)^ in regortUto 
w whom the July desire to ex picas their approval of the 

development of the silkworm has fora long pernxLoxer- new mode of ‘ iilatuu i frcrnl/ und of the mode of di- 
cised the care and pains of many able breeders and of | viding the sill* of the ftfev cocoons of the Indian silk 


late years has been the object of systematic advancement 
by the Central Society of Sericicuituie of Fiam e. 

Tlw Bomhjfx mori, having been lin'd and l rated under 
the special care and management of man dm ing u Jong suc- 
cession of ages, may lie regarded as a domesticated species * 
of bisect; and it has become the subject, ns in the higher 
domesticated races of varieties — of winch those called 
4 Sum/ 4 Syne/ und 4 Novi/ m France. *re examples. • 

The 4 Siua’ variety of the silkwoun if kutraii and 
esteemed for the pure whiteness of its silk, the tin cud of 
which w fiue, but weak, and not xc»iy lustious. TIk 
4 Syne* variety is of lni^e si/e, products » cocoon abun- 
dant in silk, but the thread is*ratliet eoaise, and inclines 
to a giccuish tint. The 4 jNom ' race is small, hut the 
cocoons aic firm and well made, and the silk i luriious, 
%ut has a yellowish tint. 

Pi ant c. * 


m oi m (Tuhsar), l>oth of which improvements are due to 
MM Alcan ami I aim t. * 

MM. A nor in und CiiANtfx (8, J>. 1170). 
f. lii uvais (1070, p. 1220), to whom the silk-manu- 
facture in France owes much, for lus establishment of a 
school of stric lcultme, for diffusing the true principles on 
whuh the devilopmcM, breeding, and improvement of 
the silkwotm should be earned on. 

L. Boo nos ( 110% p. 1230). m 

C. CliAMBON* ( 1 1.3, p 11 ‘HO. 

Jw C haw i»a\ hit Sam*i as 114, pp 1176, 1177 J. 

MM l\n i)i lit and Nun ufr i* t%, p. 1176). 

M M IJhoi in and Bitossn n ^ 10% 1 is* ). 

(JiiUiLiN ami Son 122(ri. 

J\ws« 111 \m in, and Uisiu.Mm <"1273, p. 12.38). 
W i tli tin- seius ol cm mins ninUot taw ailll thiown silk* 
aie a-sc c latedtwmty -fi\t ingunoiisdagueneoy pe^gures, 

I of the sill^tliK jd af viewed In the sc dm lmcioscope, ill 
lllustianoit ol' a valuabU imnmir hy M Diiseigueiir, in 

of 


The specimen* ol silks exhibifrd in the ricncli Dcpait- jllusti.moii of a valiialdi memoir by M Diiseigueiir, in 
lent arc nunieioiis, and the degrees of excellence Laidlys' coui^e ol public at ion at the eliaifft of the Chamber of 
i lie disci iniinoted in the finest examples selected foi Comment and of the \ grip ultural Society of Lyons. • 


F 1)k Tn.i ANtoi ill v«i‘T7,p. 1212). 

A. 1)1 x Al. 1 ***9, ]» 1IS3). 

(»i 1 kin. Mi si vilil, and Komar (7K4, p. 121S). 

La l*l mu and Dolhi At i 1202, p. 12 Jn). 

J. Musir” ( 1637, p 12.30). 

1/ Mol inis it# 17, p. 1200). • 

MM. KnoAiin lino in lus (1 420, p. 1214). 

MM Keith and Co < 1404. p 1240). 

L SoiMUVBWh* (1190, p 12*0). 

Ti issn h in (’nos, L and K (1031, p. 1223). 

The Jury, m testimony of their admiration of the 


luent 
to 

the award of the .Prize Medal, fn specify inn tin* nanus 
of the exhibitors so distinguished, the Jury uioposi, 
flicu fore, to limit them wives to the mention of ihc more I 
reimu liable cite umstances whuh they have found to be 
assoc lated wilh certain examples. The Jury select, as tin 
flnt in older of incut - • 

Major Count de Bjiokno Bitovski * 782 , p. 1218), | 
exhibitor of liublenched silk and silk cocoons fioin fin 
(3 in tea u de St. Selves, near Bordeaux, Dcjmi tnicnl de la 1 
(aiioiidc. The cocoon** are remarkable for Iheii laige 
size and regularity of form, and the silk for the unusual 1 
length of the thread, its natural pme white colour, its 1 qualities of the silk exhibited in the French Department, 
fineness and lustre The cimimstanus under which unanimously voted a recommendation of theawuulofa 
this superioi quality of silk is obtained are certified— in . Council MMal to the Cj-vtUal Soch/iy or Si.rkic(tl- 
a Bcpoil by a 4 Committee Of the Agricultural Society of Ti r* ot I ranch (see page <»9), 

tlie Gironde/ signed PhUtp/tat, and dntwl 2Slh April ] Tlw Jum desire also to expiees their estimatiojrwf the 
1847— to be ub follows: — highly promising qualities of the silk MUbited by the 

In 1836, Major Brouski reared Vparntely the egg* of I colonists in Algeria ; find to specify us deeping Ilonour- 
the three varieties, 4 Sina,' 4 Syne/ and * WoW In able Mention the following exhibitors of raw silk in (he 
1837 he let apart the bocoons of the varieties 4 Syrie* French Dcpaitmmt : — 
wad * Novi / and on the exclusion of the imago, or pci- 1 M. A # B ihui t (17, p. 1172). 

frmt maeit, he associated the males of flic 4 Novi • with " " ^ *’ 

rthe females of tlie 4 Syrie; and the hylirid ova wehtl 
hatched at the ordinary period in 18.38, tne same opoia- 
t*onl l^ng wyoatedin 18.39 and 1840. Witji regnrd to the I 
in 1837, separated the white floni 


tiw black worn. u& loon aa fhej wm* batch*]. He then 
•rtoctwl tke tenjeat and bcst-,haped cocoons, avd^nadc 
tVecial coUoetkn of the egg* from the moths excluded 

Ss*5 «£ SS cssswV'rte 

Stssafisssas 


M. M* qiN^Algeuu) (39, p. 1261). 

## M. G. Ii. Ahourtit (749, p. 121b). 

M. C. liVRUAL (410, p. 1197). 

MM. IUrri s BuomtRH (41, p W73). 
h. l>i Barth hi. ais (757, p. 1216.) 
Madame lfl Norvi u.r. (700, p. 1210.) 

MM. V.dfoNNAi. and Co. (429, p. 1199). 

M. lioftNKrpNf (771, p. 1270)^ 

M>f? Oabrit and Koitx (81, p. 1175). 

M. F. CARBifrur (U36, p. 12^32). . 
MMA’auvme and Gabion* (1137, p. 12.32). 
M. N. CHAMfhnsmr (704, p. 1218). . 
MM. ffiiAR’ftioN and Hon at (796, p. 1218). 


* T icsc cxhibiUirf names arc inserted In the Award L&at 
of Closb \in« W. • 

f These exliibi'ors receive Medals in Class qp.Hi. 
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M. P. PARRAS (470, p. 1800). 

MM. Dasvmj, VAUiAXA^aod Co. (1169, p. 1833). 

M. V. Pelabbbe* (1176, p. 1234). 

ML A. Dblooke (1178, p. 1234). 

M. X, DciftON^ (176, p. 1181). § 

Mt DtJSSOL (160, pt 1 178). 

MM. B**neu ftndSoN* (831, p. 1220). 

MM. FABRiqcE-NouRRY, Barnouk, and Co.* (832, p. 
1280). 

M. H. FARJgn (1217, p. 123(J). ^ 

M. HfiRurff (637, 1>. 1204). 9 • 

M. Lavbrnbe ana Mathieu, dit Verger'*’ (1228, p. 
1239). <" 

M. M&TEAN* {1353, p. 1241). 

MM. Moiirgue andlSov6Q(TET (1363, p. 1241). 

M. J. L. Nogaredr (937, p. 1225). 

M. J. Pradibb (1406, p. 1243). ■ • 

M. E. Ueidon.( 143 C) , p. 1244). 

M. L. Ro«fc (1146, p. 1245). 

M. P. Sammjc, (1470, p. 1240). 

M. Vkr1>eT ami Co. (1519, p t 1240). c 
M. J. ViNn-Nf (1520, p. 1230). 

Sjntin , 

Good examples of Silk, commendable for their length, 
elasticity, strength, and brilliancy of the threadbare 
shown m the Spanish Department ; amongst which the 
Jury select the fc Mowing as deserving the award of the 
Prize Medal s — 

The Agricultural Board, Valencia (209, p. 1342). 

Dotrks and Co. (215, pp. 1312, 1343). 

M.F JdoN>ORT(202,p. 1342). who ex hi bits cocoons from 
the variety of Spanish bilfcworm called 1 Trcvoltfuo,’ 
from tliat called 4 Huicho,’ and from the Tuike> bilk- 
worm. • * 

M. Rn and Co. (207, p 1312). 

' The Jury plso award the Pri/e Mrd.il to the Pro- 
vince of Murcia (I99,*p. 1312), for thc # excellence of 
the specimens of 4 Sauza,' oi silkworm gut. 

The Jury have selected for llonoui able Mention liom 
the Spanish exhibitor of JIjw Silk,- T. Trenor, of Vu* 
lencia ( 210 , p. 1342); J. Cilderon, of Granada ( 22 U, p. 
1843); and the specimens exlisbitcd b> IIodrlguez Leal 
( 220 ). 

liihjnim. • 

From the Kaw Silks exhibited in Belgium the Jurj 
select for Honourable Mention 
A. I)e Coninck (112, p. 1154). C Dl MEfius (8*», 
p. 1154). A. IJe Potter (111, p. 1154). 

- Tubcany, • 

Among the Italian Silks the first mention is due to those 
exhibited in Tuscany, which show well the desirable qua- 
lities of the cocoons and thread. From these the Jui) 
select for the award of the Prize Medal,— 

G. FlIANOLSCHlNl (56, p. 1295). 

T. Lbpoiu (60*, p. 1293). 4 

N. Po LDEBAUD* (51, p. 1295). 

P. ttkVAQU (61, p. 1295). * « 

SCOT! BncngBUKS (49, p. 1294). 

P. ZAYAUlflPz, p. 1295). 

And a s deserving Honourable Mention 
C. F. Casucctni (63, P r 1295). 

L. Davitti (69, p. 1296). « 1 

L. Della Kipa (50, p« 1295). « 4 f . 

It. Lambruschini (48, p. 1290* 

C. G. Mordini (58„p. 12951. 

C. PeVrUOCI (52, 1295). » 

Count G. Pierx (53, p. 1295). t 

Proi. Savi (64, p. 1295), for the bpecimms of raw 
silk from silkworms fed upon leaves of the Philippine 
mulberry. * • e 

* . Switzerland • 

• The specimens of tow Silk 'vhibiled by T. B, Fon- 

iaa&di, of Milas o f&4, p l?7d , or* couriered by the 
Jurr as dozen ing of Hono wable Mention. 6 

# — — «y— — f ■ ■ ■* 

* These exhibitors' won s«re inserted in the Award Li 

jf qmxntr-xr. I 

" 8 Thole exhibitors rot ve WvdaU In Class sui. 


Sardinia, <■ 

In the Department of&mdibia, the Jury have selected 
as deserving, to their foment qualities, the Prize 
Medal, the eochibitod by,— 

Casxsha and done (27, pt 1303) ; H. Jaoqubt and Co. 
(26, p 1308) ; Bxqmon and Co * (30, p. 1303). And the 
Jury regard sj? deserving 4 Honourable Mention' the exam- 
ples shown by 

BorzoNb, 1 (45, p. 1304). < 

Michael bravo* (94, p. 1303). 

Imferatori Buothers (5|f, 1303). 

Sinigaglia Brothers (25, p. 1803). 

Austria. 

In the Department of Austria are exhibited some fine 
examples of Italian silks, from which the Jury select for 
the award of the Prize Medal 

G. Qubrini, Venice (84, p. 1012). 

Schbiblrk and Cp.,* of Milan (80, pp. 1011, 1012). 

VigizA Brothers, of Milan (87a, p. 1012). 

From Austria Proper the Jury also consider the 4 Silk- 
worm Breeding Association on Grate, 1 Styria, as 
highly deserving the Prize Medal, for the specimens 
exhibited by them under No. 73, p. 1011. 

The cxhibitois of raw silk deserving Honourable Men- 
tion arcr-— 

Bozzom Broitixrs, of Kiva». 

G. B. Mattiuzzi, of Varftio, Friuli (77, p. loll). 

"A. Scola, of Upper Austria ^72, pp. 1010, 1011). 

F. WiACHiJ’of Milan (81, p. 1012;. 

Seniualua anil Caiuiinati, of Parma, Friuli (78, p. 
BUI). 

G. St liner and Sons, Bergamo (87, p. 1012). 

JViursia. 

The Jury wish to distinguish by 4 Honourable Men- 
tion* the specimens of raw, white, and spinning-silk, pro- 


1J/VVMHV.ID WI iun, TT BUU Ppiumu^-BIIA| JW1I- 

duccd ill Berlin, bj means of o hanging hpiuuiiig-luve, ou 
4U ' niple of bcc-hucs, invented by the exhibitor, 
«. ii*. uvWani (38, p. 1050), bj Ae use of which miilouMe 
%joc(M»ns can be produced. And also the specimens offe&hr 
exhibited l»v Kiszewski L19. n. 1050). 


exhibited l»y Kiszewski (39, p. 1050). 

# Jiobsia , 

Fi oni the examples of bilk transmitted from Bussia, the 
Jui> select 1 - 

P. Hi UR (138, p. 1370), from Tauridc, district of 
Molotscnansk, ^ ns exhibiting the finest quality of the 
thread, and as' merhiug the award of the Prize Medal. 
And ns deserving 4 Honourable Mention * : 

A. Heuroh ,of Stavropol (139, p. 1370): andM. K avko, 
of Odessa ^140, p. 1370). 

Turkey . 

The silks exhibited in this Department are, many of 
them, of a very fine character, exhibiting a good length 
of thread, with the qualities of fineness, strength, elas- 
ticity, and fostre; The Jury select, as meriting the 

Prize Medal, the folium ug exhibitors : 

Mowhtapha Nocbi*Pacha, of UrotuM (1764, p. 13871 
J. I’aulakv, of UrouMa (1711, p. 1388). 

Stott oi Schkmlan, Mount Lebanon (60, p. 1387). 
lut School yr Skriciccltobe at Bboossa (1388). 

, Hie Jury Aewre, in bauie manner, tt> dlgtin iruigh the 
Excellent speotmeng of row silk and of cocoons exhibited 
\yv Miohirditss l)j baazbolou (199, p. 1387), aud by 
Mobouk aud of Co., Ifcyrout (191, p. 1387). 7 

Bavaria. 

A V'^ze Medal is awarded to— 
j>. 1100> VZ ’ UBENTAN0 ' aud ot Augaburg (36, 
c Sicily . 

J h tV P .fZ eM - of exhibited by W. Jamrr 

A ^ CtM * XI1I > 
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Among the specimens of mr produce transmitted at a 
late period of the Exhibition from Sweden, the Jury 
desire to particularize, as sntritto Honourable Mention, 
the fine examples of raw silk exhibited by Her Majesty 
the QuKEM«of Sweden (1348), • 

# India* 

Very fine examples of silk are shown* in the Indian 
Department, from which the Jury select, as meriting the 
Prise Medal, the following exhibitors: — 

J). Jakdine, of Calcutta (p. 891)* 

0. R. Jammings, of Commercoll>(p. 892). 

Mackenzie Brothers, of Bengal (p. 892). 

W. McNair, of Surdah, Bengal (p. 891). 

Watson, of Surdah, Bengal (p. 891). 

The specimens of silks exhibited from Mysore deserve 
Imperial Mention. . ^ 

The raw silk from Praia exhibited by Mr. TtKycmw 
(3, p. 1426), likewise receives Honourable Mention. 

China . 

In the Chinese Department, the quality of the silk 
developed in the native eountry of the silkworm is wor- 
thily illustrated by the specimens exhibited by Yun-kei\ 
of Shang-hae (p. 1118), td whom the Jury, therefore, ad- 
judge the Prize Mesial. * 

The Jury regard the specimens of Plk. exhibited *u 
this Department, by Messrs. AsieLl and Co. Tp. 1422), 
Mr. C. J. Braink (p. 1421), Mr. Hammond ip. 
and Mr. Lindsay (1422), as severally meriting Honour- 
able Mention. # « 

Maun i in x. 

# In this colony the cultivation of the silkworm has 
been groat Iv promoted by the company formed by the 
exertions of M. E. Dupont, of P<trt Louis ( S', iTu , and 
the Jury award to him thoPri&[ Medal, for the excellent 
qualities of the white silk which he has transmitted. 

Amongst the specimens of raw silk from the lioiuod 
States the Jury find worthy of Honourable Mention: — 

1). Berhi.tta CO, p. 1285), and M. Bolgaj*.' (.18). 

. In those from Malta the Jury award Honourable Men- 
tion to 

G. Plus (4, p. 914). 

England . • 

The specimens of silk, from silkworms Soared on leaves 
of the white mulberry, at Godaiming, Surrey, and ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Catherine Doxxjk (32, p. 197*), possess 
qualities which, considering the unfavourable conditions 
of climate, have deserved, in the opinion of the Jury* 
Honourable Mention. 

The Jury regard the row silk exhibited in the Cana- 
dian Department, by Messrs. MacKay and Co. (144, p. 
906), as deserving Honourable Mention. 

• 

Feathers and Down. 

An instructive and comprehensive collection of feathers 
and down, in different states of preparation for bed-stuf- 
fing, including English goose feathers, Irish goose and 
mixed feathers, Dantzic feathers, Russian goose feathers, 
and mined duck* feathers, Hudson's BavP goose and duck 
feathers, Russian down and Greenland qjder-down, aft* 
exhibited by Messrs. Heal and Sons (59, p. 199*), of 
which the Jury desire to .make Honourable Mention. 

Messrs. W. and C. Nightingale (57, p. 199*; exhibit 
an illustrative collection of feathers and down, showing the 
effects of their mode of purifying feathers by Steam, 
w ithont the use of sulphurous gas. Of this collection the 
Jury desire to testify their approbation by Honourable 
Mention. • * 

Messrs. Blyth, Hamilton, and Blyth (60, p. 190*), 
exhibit excellent examples of purified English Vhi to goose 
fetyhers and of Irish white feathers^for which also the 
Jfiry award Honourable Mention. 

In the Russian Department good specimens, of white 
Bejutsk bed-feathers, grey feathers, and goose3io#n are 


exhibited by J. Lapshin (145, p, 1371), of St. Petere- 
burgh. • 

Madame Laduihin, of Tamboff (283, p. 1375), exhibits 
a fine quality of down from the breast oft the goose; to- 
gether with artidles made of goosedoVn* 

A. Poporr, of Moscow (144, p. n)71) f also chows down 
of the first quality. 

Each of these exhibitors deserves, in the opinion of the 
Jury, Honourable Mention. * 

e • * • 

B.-jF0J* DOMESTIC OR ORNAMENTAL ?UR- 
EASES; OR FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF IMPLEMENTS . • 

• % 

• • Oils, Wax, dec. 

A class of sutfetances was exhitffted winder the head of 
‘ oils,* which are likely to prove of groat commercial im- 
liortauce, us they possess properties differing from the 
finest vegetahfe oils, umksome of them can, it appears, be 
supplied in large quantities, and at moderate cost. The 
July, with a view to mark their appreciation of this 
class, awarded a Prize Medal tn*R. Clarence, Cape of 
Gopd Hope ( 13, p. 950), for oil obtained from sheep** * 
tails, and * Honourable Mention* to G. Dominic (21, p. 
1434); T. Emory (.18. P- 1434,; F. Frank ( 19, p. 1434); 
and Holiikook and Stanley (208, p. 1450), United States, 
for oil obtained from lard by pressure at a very low tem- 
perature. 

Honourable Mention was also awarded to C.^l. Jjrrr, 
Cdhada ( 109, p. 965), for oil obtained from porpoises, and 
whieh is used largely for lighting purposes; toC. Romkr, 
Prussia (3^7, p. 1070 «, for a spinple oPoil exhibited by 
him. 

A Medal was awarded to Moses, Son, and Davis, New 
South Wales (,15, p 990\ for tsfilow. 

Some fine flute ijux was exhibited in the* Portuguese 
Department by M. F. Hretus ( 620 , p. 1314), and by 
^M. L. I)e Cam aijio (017, p. 1314); both were awarded 
Honourable Mention. Honourable Mentions were like- 
wise aw aided to M. Griflo, Sardinia (23, p. 1303), and 
W Rory, Van Diemeu’s lamd (293, p. 998), and E. E. 
Vissi.n, Nethorlunds 1 1 7, p 1143), for the samples of wax 
exhibited by them. 

m IlouNs and Antlers. 

Of these productions a groat variety 5f fine and illus- 
trative specimens are exhibited; amongst which the col- 
lection in the Indian Department (p. 892) merits the first 
notice for the number and variety of the examples. There 
arc* show li the dense antlers of the Cervu* Arittotelis, of 
the * bara sinha ’ (Cervus Dumnecllii ), of the 4 B6mber * 

( Cervus hipptlaphns\ of the 4 halier* or barking deer 
( ferei/* vaginalis, Hoddaert), of the ‘axis* (Cervusmaen- 
latus\, of the * mar* { Capricorni* hubahna ), of the * hog- 
deer * ( Cervus potciuus\ of the • Rusa,* ana other specie! 
of Ihdiaii deer. Horns of the great ‘Arnde* twfialo, 

( Jfos buba1tis\ of t^e ‘gour* {Bo* cdtjkron$\ of the 
4 gyal,’ and of other kinds of Indian buffalo, ox, and 
antelope, were also exhibited. • 

Canada.— \ pair of fine moose-horns (Alee* Ameri- 
cana) »*v shown in No. 99, and a second pair, No. 237, 
n. 9b 5, i«y Mr. J.^TnoMi*soN, of Throe Rivers, 

From the Cape of Good Hope fine buffalo horns are 
shown in No. 10, p. 950, by Mr. Meenlr; and rhinoceros 
horns, iiaNo. 28, p. 950, by Mr. Hanhury. • 

"From Egvpt have been transmitted horns of the bull * 
and buiiulo, of antelopes, and of the two-horned rhino- 1 
ceros. , • 

It does not appear that any of the specimens exhibit 
improvements of size oV texture as the consequence of 
modifications fn the food or haluts of the species, supers 
indnesd to that end by the art of man. The Amotions or 
the Jtny, in Judgiftg between degrees of excellence's 
the coAequcnce of htunaa ingenuity and skill, fidt no 
•exercise 1 in regarckto the present elks* of few materials? 
and the Jury tjuWefore limit themselves to the above 
notice of spine of the more remarkable collecti ons mi 
specimens of 4 horns and outlets.’ # * 

M.2 
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ecmd&brationB necessarily limit the functions 
ibf ^e 7sify with regard td the tusks of animals presenting 
;th4'- mediation on dental substance tcfwhich the term 
4 ivdry ' w\ applied. Vine ivory, distinguished by the 
^ecnssetiiig curved lines on the surfaces of transverse 
fracture* or sections of the tusk, is peculiar to the 
^vA&iciA) and Asiatic- elephant, among existing qnadm- 
' peds, and theses! is obtained from the wDd individuals; 
domestication of the elephant, in India at least,.' 


r , .having 

heeU'ustiall y attended by deterioration of the length auu 
quality of the tusks. • 

The finest specimens of elephants* tusks are— a pair 
weighing 325 lbs. of ^he* Klephas African"* , obtained 
from an animal killed near Lake Ngarpi, in Soitfh 
Africa; each tusk measures 8 feet f» iuelies in length, 
and* 22 inchest. iiahujSl circumference. A single tusk, 
weighing 110 lbs., from the same locality, is associated 
■with them. These specimens arc exhibited by Mr. 
Joseph Cawood«(p, 952), to (whom tin* Jury award 
Honourable Mention. 

Messrs. J^untmuioy and Sons, Potter’s Fields, Tooley 
Street, exhibit an instructive collection of elephants’ 

< tusks in No. 135, pp. 205*, 200*. The. largest of these is 
from the Africau elephant, and weighs 139 lbs. Va- 
rieties of tusks are also exhibited from the < Jold Coast, the 
Gaboon. Kiver, Zanzibar, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Angola, Alexandria, Ceylon, aud the East Indies. The 
mo£c of implantation of the tusks is illustrated by the 
skull Of tJ>e African elephant. Of the tusks which exbihit 
a dense texture, hut have nqt the engine-turn markings 
of true ivory, Messrs. Fauutleroy exhibit thv»se of the 
1 narwhal,’ the ‘tvalrus,’ and the ‘hippopotamus;’ aud 
the Jury regard this instructive collection us deserving 
Honourable Mention. 

Fine tusks or the Ceyltfn vaiiety of elephant are shown 
iu the Colleotion from that country ; apd several examples 
of the continental Asiatic kinds an exhibited in the 
Indian Department, among which may be noticed some 
tusks of the Siamese elephants, one of which weighs 
lOfi lbs., and shows a fine whita-compacl kind of ivory. 

Messrs. Buchanan and Law (p. 952) exinbit. from the 
Cape, an elephants’ tusk weighing 1 03 lbs,*; and Messrs. 
Hotton aud Sons (p. 954), show in ovy from Daliomy. 

Toutoi he- shell. 

The substance^ so called, consists of certain large horn- 
like cpidertppid plates, which cover, in an inibneated or 
overlappings 'manner, the carapace or hftek-sbdl of' the 
marine tortoises or turtles ( Chtione ). The species which 
Afford the most valuable of these plates are the ‘ Karet ’ 

, tortoises or imbricated turtles ( Chelone i rubrical a , ('It cl one 
p uretla), from which are obtained 5 large plates off the 
middle of the carapace, and 4 large ones off each side; 
these plates, 13* in number, are tcchnieaTly called 

* blades ; * 25 smaller plutes are obtained from the margin 

of thrtfcrapaee, which are called the ‘feet,’ or 4 n*?es,‘ 
iu * commerce* ^The other plates, collectively, are cullejl 
the * head I of He turtle. * 

Fine specimens of 4 tortoise-shell ’ have been sent for. 
exhibition from Trinidad • by, Lord Ha^ujs (p. 973); of 
which, as well as of those sent from Luimau by .Messrs. > 
Hammond and Go. (p, 988), aud from Ceyloif(p. c 938), the I 
Jury desire td make Flspdlfial Mention/ . | u 

% Pearls. 

These ‘precious substances are the result of &n excee- 
,* tfo$,in superimposed coueentric laminas, of \\ peculiarly 
c fine and dense nacreous substance, which consists of 

* membrane and carbonate of lime. The fiuesrquality of 
pearl is produced by the bivalve of the Indian cSeas, 
mtlled *jmY excellence' the * p^arl-oyster,' ( Mdmarina 
^twmtifiraX fine specimen:' of which are exhibited iu 

ladiaif and OMon collections. , * * 

& speark of an infori&r description, formed in a fresh- 
• Wvalve (Wmo .i are exliibittfi under I 

■vflfc *3? tty** ^EXie, of Omagh, 1 
from Obtained from the 

Lof the/iyer Banle, near Omagh. Similar 
oumL in fhe^htb mbrgacitifim, from the 


river Ython, Abcrd<Nsnifc|te, are shown uttler No. 16, p. 
1 22, Cl rib 1* by Messrs. CoWui «ud Rae, of Ellon, Scot- 
land. It is probable that the pearls from, this source, 
collected by the ancient Britons, may have given rise to 
the statement by Tacitus ip hfe * Life of Agricola,’ of pearls 
u not very orient, but pale and wan,” being among the 
indigenous products ef Great Britain. Pearls,, similar to 
those from tlie Unio manjarit if era, ' are exhibited under 
No. 41, p. 13^2, Sweden aud Norway, by Totumitfp, 
from Christiana. 



MoTHESMVF-PEAtGU, OR NaCBE. 
in the Indian Collection are shown most of the shells 
which yield the manufacturer the finest kinds of nacre ; 
these are the Mcleagrina margaritifera , Haliolin gigan, 
Hu Hot is iris, and a large species of Turbo, which shells 
are known iu commerce as fiat-shells, ear-shells, green 
snail-shells, buffalo-shells, Bombay shells. The mother- 
of-pearl is the interna] or nacreous layer of such shells. 
Mine specimens of some of these shells, from Singapore 
ana Manilla, esjiecially the great Meltagrina and JJuliotix , 
arc exhibited by Messrs. Fauntlehdv, under No. 185, 
pp. 205. 206 ; and by Mr. Banks, under No. 287, p. 626, 
Class XXII. in eonticxiou with the manufacture of 
inotlicr-ol-pcarl buttons. As no specimens, however, of 
this raw. material exhibit improved qualities as the 
result of human skill or ingenuity, the Jury limit them- 
selves to (lie Honourable Mention of the largest and most 
instructive collection — which will, be found in the Indian 
DcpnrtmAil. • 

* Cameo-shells and Corals. 

Specimens of cumeo-shells ( Cams rvfa ), species of 
('ypraa, and of shells used as ornaments by certain 
natives of India, with the rude but efficient instruments 
for cutting them, are shown in the Indian Collection. 

Shells adapted for cameo-cutting are dense, thick, and 
consist of three layers of different ly-coloured shell- 
muterigl. In the ( 'urns rnfa each layer is composed of 
many very 1 bin plates— H> other words, is •* laminated ” 
v the lamina* being perpendicular to the plane of the 
main layer; each lumind consists of u scries of elongated 
prismatic cells, adherent by their long sides. The la- 
mime of tbt outer and inner layers are parallel to the 
lines of growth, while those of the middle layer are at 
l ight angles to them. In the cowries ( Cyprtnt) there is 
an additional layer, which is a duplicature of the nacreous 
lav er formed when the animal luis attained its full growth. 

One of the finest examples of the red coral ( Cora Ilium 
rithntrti) is exhibited by Messrs. Paravagua and Casella, 
under No. 84, p. 683, Class XXX11L, in connexion with 
cameo-work arid carving in coral. The Jury desire to 
award to these exhibitors Honourable Mention for the 
branch of natural rough coral above referred to. 

The Jury desire, also, to make Honourable Mention of 
the coral exhibited under No. I, p. 949, Maitland 
Mines, from the Cape of Good Hope ; and of the spe- 
cimens of cor^l shown by Messrs. Kkffaklli and Son, 
under No. -69, p. 1297, Tuscany. Specimens of red coral 
are exhibited in the collection from Algiers. A fine col- 
lection of both corals and madrepores, including the 
black flexible coral ( Gorgonta ) is shown by It. Tucker 
and Co. (Bermuda), for which the Jury award Honour* 
able Mention. P 

<(, Specimens of cameo-shells, of shells u&d os ornaments 
by certain natives of India, with the rude but efficient 
instruments for cutting the shells, and several kinds of 
coral and madrepore, arc shown in the Indian collection. 

Stonges. 

Of'lhe numerous varieties of the common flexible 
sponge ( Spangia officinalis), shown in different deport* 
ments of the - Great Exhibition, the July select firatffor 
Honourable Mention, the specimens exhibited' in Tunis, 
by '-SoLVMAN Essaddv, under the Nos. 73, 74, and 4 % 
p. 1415. 1 hey likewise desire to distinendsh. in the 
same manner, the staples of sponges shown by B. Pav- 
LiDES, No. 12 p. 1402, Greece, ff-pm the Gulf of Naupiia - 
tbe sponges shown by MM. ThirmR-WiptmaIirtER and 
Saxony, No. 4, p. 1104 ; and those ehertra, bf 
1*. Wqikler, Prussia, No. 31, p, 1049. 
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Very large «attd/flBe jfpect8M& of sponges are also 
shown in the. collection Wawiitfe A froiii the Bahamas. 

Spokoio-Piline. 

The suhstaxfce so called* of which the patent ‘ epi- 
thets ' tot medical, surgical, and veterinary purposes 
are fabricated,!* exhibited under a» great variety of in- 
genious anil useful titans, especially tor applying heated 
fluids to. the jfody in lieu of poultices and fomentations - r 
and the Jury have pleasure in awarding A the inventor, 
manufacturer, and exhibitor, M. Mabxwicx (114, pp. 
203, 204), the Prise Medal • 

GOLDBEATERS' SKIN. 

This substance is the peritoneal* or sefous membrane 
separated from the intestinal tube of the ox, and some- 
times of other animals; it is attenuated by being beaten 
with a hammer, and subsequently prepared so us to re.sist 
putrefaction. The Jury desire to make Honourable 
Mention of the instructive series* of this material an 
various conditions, exhibited in No. 108, p. 2(>S*, by 
Frederick PucxRipcE; and also in No. 104, p. COO, 
Class XX111., by E. S. Marshall. 


poses for which a pure, colourless, inodorous gelatine w If 
adapted. MM. Coionbt and* Sox, of Lyons, fobric&te, 
from bones and various other animal remains, consi- 
derable quantities of glues and gelatines, good specimen* 
of which ore exhibited, together uath other chemical 
products of animal bodies, in Nof llS3rp. J1233. The 
I Jury regard the above-named exhibitors of ysbtiues and 
glues as worthy of Honourable Mention. 

MM. Kkxss uk Dheuze, of Meurthe (355, p, 1194), 
and M. Faumkmagje, of Lyons (1593, p 4 1253), merit 
notice for then* excellent gelatines from bones and isin- 
glass for the purpose of dressing various stuffs *aud 
cloths. # 

■ The Company of Bouxwiller (Bas-Rhin) (373, p. 

| 1195), exhibits gelatine in snflall plates, much esteemed 
] foj* various preparations or dressings ; it is extracted from 
i the bones from which the same Company obtains pho&» 

1 pltorus and phosphates of lime. sTThia Company— MM* 

I Estiva nt Brothers (1214, p. 1235), and Humbert and 
i Co. (1272, p. 1 238) — who exhibit excellent specimens 
I of glues — ut# severally in the opinion of the Jury, 

I deserving of Honourable Mention. • 

England.* 


C .-AS AGENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
VARIOUS ARTICLES. 

GklatixkA and Isinglass. s ........... . . , . . _ 

The mwnMterialscluefly uwd in niuiuifuctmvs Wml J j^jon^cxIubiteS wndw" 5 NoR/^r^US^anTlS.'praw" 
f«m. the gelatinous texture «< animal Mh-$, may he | S)UI(i exlliWt0W( however, show excellent glues ainl™- 
(livided, as- regards their commercial value ami latines, obtained from various residues of animal bourns, 

cation, mto two kinds:- , 1$N destined for manufacturing purposes. • 

lit. The gelatines and glues, properly so called, dc- Mf Mc| (125a . *,4*),1iL cihibitala fine assort- 

rived from the dissolution 06 certain aminal tissues, and of , grfUws analogous*! the products of 

especially from the waste residue of parts 1 ol animals M Um $ bllt a of h g fine ^latine in Uireads, Jbr 
which have served for food, or for the operations ol tan- ... . ... .. ’ * ...... , , . . ! . 


The greater part of the gelatinous products exhibited * 
by*tlie English manufacturers is prepared from isinglass, 
and chiefly applied to articles of food. The commercial 


which have served for food, or for the operations < 


•!%v« ■" “ rl rr t— . ! ‘sst^rtsx 

imitation of i\orv, or from tlie waste particles in the . 4 - c * b 

*iiK sr’TJSfrri -i&'SSSft 1 K!w 3 fi 

and alro good 


2nd. The fin^d vddrU.1 membra, ,cs rf dUfem., 
species of fish, more especially of the sturgeon family* . , - ... *. 

■ ..‘..f .,.1,... ■ P .* | on win J j fii a J„eutl of isinglass fiir culinary pur 




GELATINES ANU (xLU.ES. | 

The most remarkable progress in the extraction and ! 


! glue obtained from the refuse pieces of hides and skins, 
i Mr. James V ickers* (117, p. 204* ), exhibits a rich variety 
I of specimens of isinglass in* the different raw states in 


preparation of gelatines and glues, lroiu the wast^rcmnants . j — . • . .. . „ . 

of hides and skins, boucs, tendons, ligaments, and other JJJ n . j ,e > ar J ous for which it is sold, 

gelatinous tissues, has been made* in France, in which . l ) H * .""?«> of «**" ? f *• different kinds and ports of 
dAitnfpu tiro wnl La m »n»n irurl Anil crcl isinglass is exemplified iu elegant forms and arrangements 


i w hid i iAt»is imported, and in all the states of its prepara- 
i tion for the various applications for which it is sold. 


country the well-arranged mid systematic establishments 
for the slaughtering of the cattle, sliccp, and horses in 
the large towns, give great facilities for the economical 
application of all the parts of animal bodies. 

France. 

L. F. Ghknkt (247, p. 1188).— Among the most beau- 


isinglass is exemplified in elegant forms and arrangements 
of this material. Messrs. 1 )a\vson and Moiuua (118, p. 
2t)4*) f and Mr. Gi.asr (141, p. 193*, Class III.), have ex- 
hibited good specimens of isinglass, dried, beaten into 
layers, and cut into threads, exhibiting care and skill in 
the latter kinds of preparation. The Jyry desire to make 
Hnuoiiralflc Mention of eafch of the above exhibitors. 


tifnl productions of this industry in France are the spe- The Jury a 1 so deem worthy of Honourable Mention the 
cimens exhibited under the above numbbr, wliieli have beautiful specimens of renued gelatine, exhiurted by 


been specially noticed in the Sectio 
awards of the Council Medal ; — tl 
tam .recommended by the Jury! 
venter. 

Many manufacturers in France 
eminence in this line by followiiq 
Grknxt. 


ec^on of the Report on the Messrs. Swinhornb (119, p. 204*). -Tta more opaque 
; — that distinction having filamentary specimens resembling isiugUss appear, from 
ary to their ingenious in- microscopic and chemical tests, to be refined gelatine. 


. pore varied assortment of the modifications of gelatine, 
ttinong which are particularly .deserving of notice She 
*eiy large sheets of transparent gelatine, odourless, 
wb&ei various well^kflBed colours, and embossed or 
stopped with elegant patterns. Taking into considera- 
ij, tioh tbe variety and mifoction of these modifications of 
gelatine, the Jury award to M. Castelle the Friie 

D’Ewnwr BRoyJnaw (4««i p, isfti) 5 V. Atoux (960, 
p,.18»); N, lx Ct.brwj XlSes. p. 1289); J. C. A. 
Bow# (1481, p. ^45)5 HkRw JJeotokrs (1624, n. 
TSllfig; Boau^JUpan, Md.-GA. (7?4, p, 1317), have 

:ed- bepaUftii -glam ■ pad gelutines 

to th« forog«^8^ ^iltobie to m t{^ pur- 


to ibg forog owgt oqwgjitobla 


from which tjc shining surface has been removed by a 
procett °f tjpmping. This iyaMood material for the pur- 
poses of* the confectioner, UflBbnot adapted for elari* 
Tying w hite wires and beerwjlptrue isiugiass. 

p Canada. • # 

• Mr. A. MacFarlase (124, p. 966) exhibits good spe* 

cimens of {£ue of the deep brown semi-transparent kind* * 
adapted for cabinet-work, and deserving Honourable 
Mention. . . /, 

^ •Zollverein. ^ 

Three manufacturers here exhibit specimefia of t& # 
preset t class* of jaw materials. One of these, I. Cl:" 
Iakiskn, of Cologne (336, p. 107b), dhows a fine sp&i- , 
men cm an esteemed and kn^kftown artit^e wkd 
‘ Cologne glue * (Colie de Cologne), whien wa* the beet 
kind of glue prior to the recent ad^OMCe ht tim mauufao- , 

i ■ ... ^ i ♦ ■ fc ■ ■ ■ ■ — — ^ — ■ ■ - ■ i« i n ■ * 

* This exhibitor was awarded a FriseJftedftHn Chit ui. 
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tun* of gelatine, and wliich is still highly esteemed by 
the joiner and cabinet-maker. The Jury deem it de- 
serving of Honourable Mention. 

/ M. A. FttcmspAK, of MUhlhausen, Saxony (688, p. 
1088), exhibits specimens of gelatines of the Dutch and 
Givet kinds, of the ordinary qualities. 

The sauries from Belgium— 11. Hthet, of Liege (93, 
pu 1164), and H. G. Han&ottk Delia* ye, of Liege (94, 
P» 1164), consist of glnes in thick, reddish, transparent 
plates, presenting the characters qf good * Givet glue/ 
and deserving Honourable Mention. * 

Flora Portugal have been sent (No. 627) specimens of 
glnes of an tnferfbr quality and putrescent odour. The 
specimens (Nos. #625 and 626) present qualities of the 
best productions of a* gelatinous nature; but the deno- 
mination of 4 grenetine f nnder which they # are exposed, 
indicates their French origin. * 

The speciraqiih ^Nof 7) from Sardinia of glue, in thin 
plates, betray an inferior quality aud putrebcent odour. 

Isinglass. ( 

This raw niatefial owes the greater part of its com- 
mercial value fo its speeial organization, which permits 
its separation into extipniely delicate fibres, capable of 
operating, mechanically, in the clarification of w lute 
wines and malt liquor*. In order to obtain the tost 
isinglass, care must he taken to choose the most suitable 
membranes of the proper species of fish, and to a\oul 
altering their peculrai tissue in the process of dry mg and 
preparing them. 

* flussia. 

Undei*thesc two relations the prodw * of ltussia lu'id 
their first rank. • 

Marimanoff apd Ahwakoova (81, p. 1369), display 

r linens of the best quality of isinglass, < resisting of 
tissues of the air-bladdcis of the sturgeon (Anptnsu 
Huso), well cleaned, and sreinc >\ cd aud dried without the 
textim^beinp affected. The Jqiy select t h if cxhiln toi us 
deserving Ilom.urable Mention. * a 

No.* 116 presents a variety of isinglass ohtauud from 
the intestinal membranes in the form of elongated stupes, 
made into bundles. This substance, like the gelatines 
from the tendons, bones, and hides of cattle, sin is well 
for different column purposes, and for the; same uses m 
manufactures as fine gelatine from other soiuccs. 

India, 

Among Ihe specimens from India there arc^&tfcrviit 
kinds of isinglass iu the raw state, from speoes of fishes 
distinct from those of Europe which commonly < Hold 
this substance. The principal of these arc from a siluioul 
fish, the Polynemus plebnna , the dried uir-bknldcis of 
which are exhibited by Dr. M‘Clelland (p. 891). (A 
Prize Medal has been given to this exhibitor in (Mass III.) 
They possess the fine fibrous tunic which imparts the 
clarifying qualities that render isinglass so valuable in the 
manufacture of white wines dml beers; aud they aic also 
well adapted for the fabrication of fine gelatines used in 
niuuiitatures and confectionery. * 

In the same pollection from India are examples <*P 
dried sharks’ fins, such ns are prepared for culinary pur- 
poses for the Chinese market ; but this t aw material is 
doubtless applicable to the preparation «, f gelatin* 1 for 
economical and industrial jmrposes. t 


ustrialnurposes 

mkm. 

exampHi of t 


Some excellent exanSPHT of this sub anfio obtained 
from eggp, dried and •manufactured, ar exhibited in 
France (1588, p. 1250), by M. H. Allkon, of Annonay, 
f Ardtahe, of whom the Jury desire to make klonouruble 
Mention, \ 

ANIWIL ClIARTOAL, tfOVE JjLACK, iVORT HlaVk^ 

The Jury have examined and ’compared many speci- 
mens of these substances, exhibited by different nations, 
*dfed proper to distinguish, by i Prize Medial, the •char- 
coal, exhibited by*J. H. M. vtoijswa?, Fray*, (1628, p. 
125 (>fc and by Honotenh 1 .* Mention the following I- 
• MM. KuilufcAKH fiooi ;jb ap (555, pw<!205), for Ihe spe- 
eupefla of mnadated and ^verified* animal charcoal, 
included jn their wstrac ve samples of dilferoat chemical 

• ,f 


L. Raucdeo, Jan. (1422, p. 1244), for his samples* of 
animal charcoal. 

M. Tordeux (699, p. 1212), for his examples of bone- 
black, granulated, pulverised, and of various qualities. 

Portugal . 

J. F. Pinto Basto (629, p. 1314), for hia specimens of 
animal charcoal, in powder. 

Netherlands. t 

P. Smits (20, p. 1143), for hia specimen of animal 
charcoal. 9 

Zollverdn . 

J. Wakcuter (434, p. 1075), •for his granulated and 
powdered animal charcoal, obtained from the scum of 
sugar iu the process of refining. 

Meckleuburgh* Schwerin. < 

M. Mkvkr (6, p. 1134), for hiB sample* of charcoal. 

• Belgium. 

11. Sfe.c.HKRS (110, p. 1154), for his animal-black, bone- 
black, aud ivory -black. ' 

K. VKnsTRALTEN (108, p. 1154), tor his specimens of 
animal-black. 

England, 

1). C'han (65, p. 541, Class XVII.), for his bone-black 
and i\oiy-t>lack. f 

I>. -TOR PIGMENT# AXD J)YI 7S. 

CoCIIINLAL AND CaRMINI. 

MMic toaitliful led dye called * cochineal’ is obtained 
fioni the dried body of an insect ( C ’oct us (arti\ winch 
feeds chiefly on the ('artus cocci neilitn aud the ( ait us 
Opuutia. The female* insists, which are wingless, an 
alone collected, aud the different degiees of vulue attached 
to them depend chiefly on the different method* employed 
to kill uml dry the insects. Analyses of the cochiuctl 
have yielded clntine, fatty matter, phospliates of lime and 
of p« itasl i, chloride of potassium and cai bonatC of lime, 

I and the colouung mattef to width the name of ‘caiiui- 
^ mum * or carmine is giycn. The chief uae of cochineal 
is the dyeing of scarlet : the fine colour which it yields is 
converted to that tint by means of chloride of tin, called 
by the dyer Min spirits/ 

The iollowing are the specimens of cochineal which, in 
the opinion of the Jmy, demand Special and Hououiabie 
Mention. 

1 England. 

Jj.wrsniTRt afld C<f. (66, p. 200*). — Varieties of cochi- 
neal from Honduras, Mexico, Teneriffe, Java, and the 
West Indies. 

I. Sadllh (7(»a, p. 200*). 

Spain. 

1). J. B. IlnarNGirER (192 a, p. 1.341). 

II. M. Gomez Altaidr (151, p 13.38). 

1 ). E. Meron ( 1 50, p. 1338). 

The culture *if cochineal, in Spain, has extended itself 
of lute year* along the sandy and barren coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and wijjft good success. 

Another red dyeing substance, called Grana home*, is 
obtained in some abundance from the shrubs of the pro- 
v ince of Huelva, which is sold at Valencia at eight reals 
per lb. The Governor of the Province or Huelva 
( 9p7, p. 1.334), has transmitted a specimen of this kenues, 
of which the Jffry dehire to make Honourable Mention. 

• Algeria . 

M. Hardy (28, p. 1261).— The Jury Award Honourable 
Mention to this exhibitor for his very promising speci- 
mens eff ''ochineol from that* young colony. 

Finally , amongst the animal raw products the Jury 
desire to select for Honourable Mention the specimens of 

of Qood **** eatblMted under No. 
37, p. 930, l|y J. Searight ; No. 50, n. U 
Pass, and that from Van Diemen's 7 -“-* 
by J. Milligan. • 


% byA.Drf 
> 296, p. Wf 9 

m , mm m RTCIIARP OWfiN, RtEiPontsa. 
London, November 1851. . 
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John Hi« k, llolton-le-Moors ; Mechanical iiiigmeer. 

II. Mu dslai , 4 Cheltenham Pin e. Lambeth ; Mechanical Engineer. 

ItoBi ut McCarty, United States; Machinist. * 

ltoniuT NAPiF.it, Glasgow, Mechanical Engineer and ship Builder • 

C Dr Rossius-Ohdan, Belgium ; \ loe-President of the Chamber of Commerce of Liege. 

Assofiates. 

Edvard Copper, Professor of Manufacturing \i t ami Macliincry, King’s College, London » 

W. U. Hatcher, 22 Han Igy Hoad, Camden Town , 1 ngiueci. » 


Tier, machines on whicTi the Jury of Cla*s V. lias had to ajjia 
.Indicate are generally of the class called “ Prime Moveis, * 
lieiug those more directly connected with the develop- 
ment of power than with its application. oWhAv, lion - 
• ever, the application of the power to the lesnlt to lie 
acconijphbhed is direct and immediate, the mechanical 
expedients by which it is made weic aKo assigned to the 
consideration of this Jury. Wluie the application is 
indirect, being made tluongli a # st»nys of mechanical 
elements intervening between the* pnnie mover and the 
point where* the result is accompli died, such intervening 
machinery was reserved for the consideration of the Jury 
of Class VI. 

It la obvious that in the consideration of this class of 
machines, the Jury must he chiefly guided by the prin- 
ciples of mechanics us distinguished from those of me- 
chanism. The machines referred to the Jury were 
divided by the Commissioner into six classes, as 
Mow*.— * 

• 

V, Machines /or direct use, including Carriage *, and 
Rutlway and Naval Mechanim. 

'A. BrtEAU Engines and Boilers, Water and Wind Mills, 
/tkv various other Prime Moi erI. , 

I. Boilers. • * 

*18. Land Engines. 

3. Marine Engines. • 

4. Wind-mill*, • 

5. Wattr-whoels and Turbines. 

1 Water-pressure Engines, as Rlohcnbach's, and 
'A _ Armstrong's* • 

* 74 Vacuum tfower Engines. 

, fit Eks^Magnatto Engines, he. he. # • 

I* MJsceUaneotu. 

& . • 

fSMUMllUlin W KaOWSU, SnonuatSOP'WMKMAll- 
' rnt, (Su »l*o Vatbr Md Gas-Work* in Claus V».), 

" ' .1 • &MV? Cuttpa or Forging. in the rough ; Cut* 
pbEjTatrtMtP, orbuatiful, 


2 Specimen* of Turning in Metal*. 

Spci mien* m filing and finished Work in Metals, 
such »s Surface s, Irregular Figures, tic. 

,4. \ alvcs, Cocks, Pistons, Governors, he. 

C PsrivtAin Mkiums. 

1 Air-pumps 

^ ? Blowing Fun* t 

3 Blast 1 ngno*^ for Furnace*, he 

4 Miscellaneous 

D. Hi dii m l u Maciiim*, Cram**, he., Pm Drtvlii-, hi. 
(Sc»c also floss VII ) 

1. Hy draulic Machines - 

Pump* and Fire Engine* m 
• a ter Hams. • 

llydruulu Presses, he 

• Water Meters 1 , he. ** 

2. Cranes- 

* Vuy sort of franc motion and contrivances, 

Jacks of all sorts. (For Windlasses, Cap- 
tan*, und Blocks, set f lass*VITl. K ) 

3 Piling I< ngmes-»(See al*o Class VII. A.) 

# # By hand jiower, or steam. 

• Pile ^nw iitg M nolflnes. 

* Pile Extractors, he. 


Railway Locomotives— 

* Inside Cylinder. 

Outside Cylinder. 

Inside Cylinder lank 
Outside Cylinder Tank. 
Models. 

Compressed and Hot Air. 
ljydrauho. 

2. Common Road Locomotives* 
Haifa ay Carriages, Waggons— 
Carnages. 

Trucks and Waggons. 
Carriage Models. 

* Waggon Models. 


V 





168 t BtAOHINER FOB piRECT USE— COUNTRIES, AND PRIZES AWARDED. [Clam* V. 

The Jury held its first meeting on the liAli May, wfib 
it formed itself into three Sub-Juries, which respectively 
undertook to examine and report upou the objects in- 
cluded under the several miImIiv ibions. , 

The number of objects referred to the first Sub-Jury 
(A, B) was 184, to the second (C, D), 128, and to the 
* (E, F, G), 224/ 


4* Railway Velocipedes. ' 

5. Atmosphoric Railway Apparatus. 

6. Breaks— 

Full Size. 

Mdfielsn t 

7. Buffers, Couplings, &e. * 


Couplings. 

‘Wheels, Tires, Axles, Bearings 
* Miscellaneous. 

♦ ^ 

F. Hailway lit aciunkhy and Pi «m wrrr w w s. 

* l. Permanent Wajb complete. 

2. Sleepers.^ 

8. Chairs, <ie. 

4. Ralls. • * 

5. Switches. * , 9 

6. Turn-tables. 

# 7. Station Arrn^cmcnts. 

8. Signofs. 

9. Miscellaneous. 

G. Weighing, Mij^lbtng, ayi> RR.isti hivo^Siaciiimn tor 

CoMMrnciAi, am> Nor ioa Philosophic \i. Pimvsn.. 

1. Commercial Wtoighmg Instruments. 

• 2. Instruments of Measures. 

• 3. Registering Instruments, Gauges, Indicatory isnd 

Tell-tales. 

# The total mimhci of these objects cxhibitid was 537, 
distributed through the bc\en subdiMsions us follows: 


third 

The reports of the Bub-Juries were made to the whole 
Jury, which mpt twice* a-week for tliat purpose, and tins 
Jury visited and examined collectively all those objects 
which were considered by thp Bub- Juries to claim sneli 
further examination, including all those tecoiiimended for 
prizes. Its awards Wert* made oudhut examination. 

No other objects were examined by the Jiirj, in the 
English Department, than those placed hy the Royal (*oin- 
luissumers in Class V of the Catalogue, except such uh 
were referred to them from other Juries. In the several 
foreign departments the objects were not clashed in the 
Catalogue. The Juwy hud, therefore, to select those 
object^ in these foieign departments which, m accord- 
uuee with tbe instructions of the IHimmissioners, ap- 
peared to belong to theii adjudiealiotf. 

The number of meetings of the Jury was 18: they 
weie all attended bj Colonel Llojd, special Coimnissio ler, 
and minutes weie kept of llieir proceedings hy tluit 
gcntlcinafl and bj the Seei etarj . 

The Sub- Junes assembled, with few exceptions, dailj, 
until their woik was completed, 
tin* final u^jirrfs were made on the 20th of June; ttiey 
ije ie confirmed by the Group 11, of which the Jury 
NlWHpRS of Objects in the Subdivisions of Class V -/<™ ,Rd P s,,t » °. ,A the ;mth of June, and by the Council of 


A. 


143 


40 


(17 


Ik 


I. i U. 


112 I 71 


40 


f i t 

The following are the pioporiious in which lu>) wv 
contributed by difierent couutru — 



41 

Jl* 


I 1 

•E . 


1 I 


dll 1 1 Hi 4 

I I , • I I 


h:\inncn on tbe 14th July. 

The follow mg table contains a general statement of the 
miinheis of these awards in the several countries which 
base contributed to tbe Exhibition, together with the 
numbers of Evbibitots, and exhibits in each country, 
anil the proportions which' these hear to the Medals 
a winded. * 

As, lor obvious reason; the machine*, m> difficult of 
transport as those of Class V., scut 'from foreign countries, 
cAulil not he c\ |iected adequately to represent the ntceha- 
' meal capabilities of those countries m vesp<*oi to such 
niiit liin<% ‘■oathe Jury are of opinion that the machines 
1 inferred to their examination fiom Great Britain, how- 
1 ever numerous and in nmn> respects reuiurkablo, do not, 

■ iu the apgrcirdte, for reasons which it is unnecessary to 
specif}, dul> represent the engineering resources and 
skill of Great J£ritaiu, and tlmt any future exhibition 
would ufford conclusive evidence of this fact. 


litST of Countmi n and Prizes awarded or recommended for the three Subdivisions. 


A, li. 


1. England and Colonies 

2. United States - * 

8. Austria .... 
4. Belgium - 
6. CbiiA. - 

, 6. Denmark 
** 7. Egypt - 

8. France - _ _ 

9. German Zollverofn r- 

10. Netherlands 

11. Portugal 
« «12. Sardinia 


1. 

1 

104 

4 

2 




lin r- - 


9 

1 

* 1 


“■is, 

2 


lj. Turkify - 


Tuscany 


1 -i - 


Total 


-1 128 


V i 

2 


30 

1 

1 


• — 

484 


JWed.iK 

1 

6 

*2 .16 

4r 

1 

1 

I 

T\ S 


4 I 19 
e * 


i 



r, i). 




«. 



TiiTAF.. 




Mi ilals. 

• 


MciIaIi. 



Medals. 

1 

J 

Jo 

1 


! 

r 

*3 


| 

I 



s 

A 

Cm 

1 

£ 

£ 

A 

i 

c 

1 

Prise 

t 

A 

& 


L 


~ 




— 

— 

— 

- — 

— — 



63 

88 

1 

15 

15k 

193 

2 

23 

321 

•424 

& 

54 

it 

1 

,# l 

— 

-s 

7 

y 

— 

- 

14 

16 



1 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

1 

5 

5 


*2 

7 

9 

— 

r 

8 

. 7 

- 

- 

12 

21 

1 

1 


J 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

. 1 

2 



1 

*• 

— 

"l 

8 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2. 


14 

22 

r 

a 

5> 

id 

£ 

a 

1 

32 

2 

68 1 

1 

8 

— 

“ 


— 

3 

3 

— 

l 

4 

4 


1 

1 

•J % 

- 

— 

2 

4 

- 

• 

4 

A 


m 

■- 


i - 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 


W 

1 

1 ' 



1 

l 


“ 

1 

V 

1 

1 


mk 


mm 

**■ 

— 

— 

» — 

- 

- 

' r 

1 

«. 

m • 


4 











92 

12K 
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182 | 

I ~ U | 
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28. 

399 

548 
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1 Slabs V.] COUNTRIES, AND PRIZES AWARDED ; STEAM-EZINES, ftt. , ' 


List of Countries and Prizes awarded or recommended, for the three Subdivisions— continued. 


2. UnltiHi States - 

3. Austria -• - - 

4. Belgium ~ - 

ft. China* - - - 

6. Denmark - •% 

7. Egypt - - - 

8. France - - -s 

9. (Herman Zollvcrein 

10. Netherlands - - 

11. Portugal — - 

12. Sordini* - 

13. Turkey - - - 

14. T^pcany - - 


Couuell 
to | 

Prise Modal. 

Council Modal 
to 

Exhibits. 

Prize Medal 
to 

Exhibits. 

l«t& ZndM'fUls 
to 

Exhibits. 



»-j 1 to U 1 

:j , ■ 1 

1 to 85 

1 to 21 

1 to 7*8 

• - • 

1 to 2*5 
l to 21 

l^to 7 

1 1*7 2*5 

1 to 10 i 

! 

• “i : “ 

- 

- 

• 

•I • 

- 1 to 8 

— j “* 

"" i *” 

1 # to 63 

1 to 8 
*1 to 4 

1 to T- 
1 to 4 

- • • 

1 L 

t i* 

- 

• - 

> ™ • 

l to 9*0^ 

1 to 76-7 

1 

1 to 8 

1 to* 7*3 


The eontributioiiR to the 'Exhibition of the following p r\\ 

eminent engineers who were 0 members of the Jury, or ohl liUlN 

represented in it by gentlemen connected # witlf tlieii* The following table (see pp. 170, 171) contains a das- 
respcctivc firms, were excluded from the competition for sifieation of the objects exhibited under this subdivision* 
Medals. «■ ’th the number under each class exhibited froi^ each 

No. 1542, p. 1250. M. C. ArnoUX, eoaebmaker, 23, Rue ! country. # 

du Mont Parnusse, Paris. Artjpuia^d railway carriages. • Invention with regard to the steam-engine appears from 
No. 13, p. 212. Hick, B., ai.tl Son, Bolton. Steam- | this table t<* be specially directed to the economy of 
engine driving Hibbert and Plait’s machinery. Portable , spare. 

jes. Expanding mandrils. j The Tubular boiler is a contrivance for that end, offer- 

No. 130, p. 101 % (Austria). A Dynamograph, by the l ing, within the same hulk, a greater surface lo the action 
CHr.VAi.iEii De Bitho. No. 20, p. 244. Fahirairn, B\, | of the heat oil nie om^side, and of the water ondhe <<her, 
and Sons, Manchester. Six ht^e-puw er hteam-ei<{hne. i than any othvr form of tK>iler. There are eight such, or 
No. 417. Wrought iron tubular crane. No. 522. Inside ! models of them, in the Exhibition, intended for the land 
cylinder tank locomotive engine. No. 732. Model of tank | engine. # 

locomotive engine. ^ ! Yu marine engines this economy of space has a special 

No. 38, pp. 215-217. Sec Illustrations, *2 15,» 31 6. j value and importance. The direction which invention is 
MbU'Uslav , Sons, and Field, London. A 10 horse-power taking with a view to this economy is shown in numerous 
double cylinder direct acting high-pressure eugiuo. Con- expedients for the direct action of the piston rod upon the 
nect-ing rod for an 800 horse-power marine engine. A crank of the patldlc-w heel or of the screw propeller, 
case of six models, viz., beam, double cylinder, aunyhir cy- without tkariut erven t ion of the beam. There are no less 
Under, horizontal cylinder and steeple engines for shallow* than thirty -four direct-acting engines hr models ex-., 
river navigation. Model of a gun-motel screw propeller. Libit ed. m 

The Jury has to acknowledge its obligations to Colonel A rotary steam-engine, if* one could be contrived whose 
Morin, its Vice-Chairman,, for tlje assistance he was rubbing surfaces were steam-tight and durable, would 
obliging enough to give it in conducting many of the effect a remarkable economy of space, and would be 
dynamometrical experiments, of which the results are better calculated than any other to drive a screw pro- 
detailed in this Report : to Mr. Hatcher, for the cal- pcllcr. The increased importance thus given by tlic use 
eolation# founded upon those experiments, for conducting of the screti propeller to the invention of rotary engines 
.other dynamometrical experiments, and for the zeal and is indicated by the exhibition of nine such engines or 
ability with which he has aided the Jury in every de- models. 

partment of its labours ; to its able Secretary? Mr. Henry If, %mong those, none appears to afford a compete 
Mawihlay, whose knowledge of tli% machinery on which solution of the prolileiy, at any rate there is nothing to 
the Jury has had to adjudicate, acquired as Chairman of discourage further attempts. Nor is this problem the 
the ; Metropolitan District Committee, has greatly aided less likely to be solved now that a (fain ofi power is no 
its inquiries; and to its intelligent Assistant-Secretary, longer looked f*v from the wist* of Votary engines, but 
Mr. Martin. The Jury has, moreover, to thank Mr. only a stmpltg and more convenient mode of applying 
HensIiaiJ? the Manager of the Maehiueify Department,, it., # • 

•far the inteUi£eht co-operation and assistance it has re- 0 Such a gain might indeed result from a freer access of 
ceived from, him* the steam to the piston from a diminution of the friction 

To these acknowledgments the Reporter* of the Jury or tjie jar fff the working parts, or from a more complete 


No. 13, p. 212. Hick, B., and &>n, lioltou. Steam- 
engine driving Hibbert and Plait’s machinery. Portable 
f<*'f jes. Expanding mandrils. 

No. 130, p. 1UU (Austria). A Dynamograph, by the 
Chevalier De Bitho. No. 20, p. 244. Faiiuiairn, B\, 
and Sons, Manchester. Six hc^e-powcr stcam-ci. &i»e. 
No. 417. Wrought iron flibular crane. No. 522. Inside 
cylinder tank locomotive engine. No. 732. Model of tank 
locumot i v e engine. 

No. 38, pp. 215-217. See Illustrations, #2 15, • 31 6. 
MsW'Dslay, Sons, and Field, London. A 10 horse-power 
double cylinder direct acting high-pressure* engine. Con- 
necting rod for an 800 horse-power marine engine. A 
ease of six models, viz., heum, double cylinder, auuyhir cy- 
linder, horizontal cylinder and steeple engines for shallow 
river navigation. Model of a gun-motel scPew propeller. 

Tlic Jury has to acknow ledge its obligations lo Colonel 
Morin, its Vice-Chairman,, for tlje assistance he was 
obliging enough to give it iu conducting many of the 
dynamometrical experiments, of which the results are 
detailed in this Report: to Mr. Hatcher, for the cal- 
culation# founded upon those experiments, for conducting 
other dynamometrical experiments, and for the zeal and 
ability with which he has aided the Jury iu every de- 
partment of its labours ; to its able Secretary? Mr. Henry 
Mahdslay, whose knowledge of tli% machinery on which 


its enquiries; ana to its intelligent Assistam-beeretury, longer looked for from the wist* of rotary engines, but 
Mr. Martin. The Jury has, moreover, to thank Mr. only a stmpltg and more convenient mode of applying 
HxNtfiCAiJ? the Manager of the MaeUiueify Department,, it.. # • 

•far the inteUi£eht co-operation and assistance it has re- 0 Such a gain might indeed result from a freer access of 
ceived from him* the steam to the piston from a diminution of the friction 

To those acknowledgments the Reporter* of the Jury or tji e jar fff the working parts, or from a more complete 
has to add his own, to Mr. Henry Maudslay, Mi* expansion; bit, thauks lo the more general diffusion of 
Hatcher, and Mr. Martin, who acted several ’y os information Jn mechanics, practical men now know, that 


Hatcher, and Mr. Martin, who acted several ’y os 
the Secretaries of the three Sub- Juries, for the ^ assist - 
Jtttie given to him in the compilation of this Report, the 


information Jn mechanics, practical men now know, that 
there is no more possibility of increasing the work of an 
enginery merely altering the diihction of the motion of 


.. 4#tail% pf which, whether contained in the tables pre- any of its working parts, than there is of increasing the 
-dfcsdm,the several sections, or in the notices of maclut&a quantity of water which a reservoir will supply, by vary- 
to which prize# have been awarded in each section, hate ing the pipes which serve to distribute it. • 
be#n collected chiefly by them. . The diiieultwof assigning the best’forrh to a solid bodi? 


10 a solid bod/ 
e cf a %rid? is 
paddle-wheel^ 1 





iff theCkunmiiskmers, 


and fifteen difigsreat Jhw propellers. 
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STJ3 AM-EN GIN EH, AWARDS* 


[CliARS V. 


The advantages to be obtained by working steam w 
paimvely — long known, to men of science — are now 
generally acknowledged. It is, indeed, obvious that by 
admitting the steam to the cylinder at a higher preemtte 
than that of the Iqpd, and cutting it oik before the stroke is 
completed, the pistfn and the mass it carries with it are 
driven on with a continually increasing velocity, until by 
the expansion of the steam — after the closing of the valve 
by. which it is admitted its piessure is reduced to an 
equality with the load , ^ hen the piston does not stop - 
by reason* of the moment uni if lias •acquired— but is 
carried on, the steam 3 ct further expanding, until the 
stroke is at length completed and a cylinder-full of steam 
is discharged, expanded considerably Muir the procure 
of the load. Wheyms hj vv 01 king without expansion, at 
wliat is called full piessure. a eylmder-full of steam is 
expended at every stroke of /hr picture of the load. • 

The Jury lias hq} to adjudicate ou various expedients 
for thus voTkiltg engines expansively, called expansion 
gear. 

• Awards in ft^TioN A* 

No. 8, p. *21 1, and Illustration, 212. John Penn and 
Son, Green w ich. 1 . •A pair of 1 2 -hoi se power oscillating 
1 6 } Under direct-acting engines, for river navigation, of 
light construction and gix>a workmanship for small vessels. 

2. A pair of .‘10 horse power patent direct-acting engines, 
called trunk engines, for driAing a screw piopellcr. 

in these engines, which are similar to those of II. M. 
Steam-ships “ Arrogant 99 and “ Encounter/' the pistou- 
fbd is widened into a hollow cylinder called the truuk4l< 
14 inches in diameter, pi ejecting through both ends | < 

steam cylinder (2 ft. 4 m •in diameter), and having the 
connecting-rod. jointed to its centre; the width of the 
trunk, allowing for its ’play at every strolfe ( 1 G hi A m 
that position, aud the stulKiig-lnixes serving as guides 
A considerable economy of space is thus effected, mid 
somg cosily pails of the nucJiinery are dispensed with. 
The circular fonn of the 01 dinarf piston (jeing by this 


contrivance converted into that of a circular ring, u j 
greater diameter of tin* cylinder is required to obtain tlS*| 
same area to receive the pressure of the steam, and a 
greater periplierv h.is to be kept steam tiplit. Theie is 
also a radiation ot the hi at of the steam 111 tnc cylinder 
from the internal sutfa* e A thetiuuk, to which the or- 
dinary engine is not liable, and a gn ater surface externally 
subject to this radiation. mm 

The ordinary packing of a stuffing-box at one end is, 
ttloreovc* , ta tliis eitgine, enlarged into that of the large 
com ex surface of tnctiank (14 ineluS in diameter) at 
both ends; and the difficulty of keeping the packing of 
these steam-tight, is increased by the lateral strain, to 
which, serving as guides, they are subjected. 

These are practical disadvantages which may, for 
nautical purposes, be eompensitcd by the economy of 
apace which is* effected lie this engine. Tt *is from thb 
consideration that the Jury has included it, with lln» 
fiww engine, in the award which it recommend* of a 
Council Medial to the makers. 

No, 110, p. 1155 (Belgium). Cocrertli J„ Settling, 
Idege. 1. £ pair of 140-hone pow e- vibrating cylinder 
engines for the uavigatjou^of the It The framing 
and paddle-centres, usually of cast-iron, being| in these 
engines made of wrought-iron, tbe requi«fye astrengtli is 
obtained with less weight. * * * 

The vibrating cylinders being bo riaccd on opposite 
sides of the crank thdt each piston completes i4s stioke in 
an inclined position of it« cylinder (ana, of course, vfhen 
the stroke of tbe other piston is incomplete), the same 
crank-pin ip made to serve fbr bo*h pistons, %uid a single 
crank supplies the place of tbe two at right angles to one 
another^ commonly employed «o pass the dead polhts. 

9, An outride cylinder locomotive engine, of good 

* construction aiffi workmanship ; with a small donkey- 

* engine attached! fiw keening up i cougtant supply of 

to th»» toiler * 'hen tie engine is stationaar. 

A Tffn oscillating tfreqfr&ctlug thsee-horse fower por 

* table erupt#, and W.lcr, m combined tost the weight of 

ter gives wbilby to top working parts of the 
tow. to the side of it. 'The arrangement is 


simple; the inside of toe boiler may Jje easily cleaned, 
and the working parts readied. 

4. A small donkey -engine, with its pumps and valve- 
boxes complete, for a steam-boat, to apply Oteftdly the 
steam which would otherwise lie blown off through the 
waste-steam pipe, in fitting toe boilers, pumping toe 
water from the bike or from the sea to wash the decks 
or sails, &o. ; and in case of need, to extinguish fire. 
A Council Medal is recommended for this collection ot 
machines. • * 

No. 220, pp, 1184-1180, Sec Illustrations, pp. 1185, 


1186 (France). Fuo&ioNTeimi Son, Chartres. A double 
turbine, constructed on tbe hystem of M Fontaine Baron. 
The turbine is a hydraulic machine - of frequent use in 
France but almost iniknown in England -which, instead of 
rotating vertically, ns water-wheels usually do, rotates ho- 
rizontally . When constructed w ilh a careful reference? to 
the principles on which the efficiency of all hydraulic ma- 
chines depends, the turbine possesses these advantages :—* 

1. It occupies a Aniall space. 2. Turning very rapidly, 
it ifhiy, when used for grinding flour, bo made to com- 
municate tbe motion directly to, the mill-stones. 3. It 
works under water. 4. It works equally well under 
small and great falls of water. 5. It yields, when 
properly constructed, and with the supply of water for 
which it was constructed, a useful effect of from 68 to 
70 per cent . being an efficiency equal to that of any 
other hytliuulic machine. 6. The some wheel may Ins 
•nude to work at veiy different velocities without ma- 
terially* altering its useful effect. This last property in 
one of great importance in certain applications, and 
constitutes an advantage of this machine over most 
others that have their i established rates of working from 
which it is uot possible toPdeviute without a proportionate 
sacrifice of power. . 

The tut bine of M. Fontaine Baron, to which the 
Jury recommends th<* award of the Council Medkl, 
appeals, from experiments made on its efficiency, to be 
one •of the most successful of the modi licat ions of that 
form under which Fffnrueyran first introduced this 
machine in France, in the place of the old horizontal 
water-wheel. 

The following exhibitors were awarded the Prize 
Medal 

No. I , p. 21 1 . Watt, .T hues, and Co., 18 London Street, 
London, and Soho, Birmingham. A. pair of horizontal 
ly liiwhfr direct-acting •marine engines, of 700-horse 
power, for diking Ahe screw propeller. 

The tw o cy linders of each engine ’are placed opposite 
to one another athwart the ship, and work, by moans of 
guides and connecting-rods, on the same crank of the 
shalt which carries the propeller. The cranks of toe two 
engines ure fixed at rignt angles to one another. 

No. l, p. 210, and Illustrations. Atherton, Charleh, 
II. M. Dockyard, Dcvonport. Patent expansion gear, by 
which the variations of the expansion may be registered 
whilst the engine is w 01 king. 

No. 49, p. 2 1 9. CoixiNrtii, 0., and Co., 65 Bridge Street, 
Westminster. A nqjfc and simple method of reversing 
the slide of an engine, whereby the direction of its 
motion may be more easily changed. 

No. 39, n. 218. Clayton, Shuttle worth’, And Co., 
Lincolu. A six-horse power oscillating cylimlpr direct* 
kacting portable stenm-engiue, of plain and rimpte con- 
struction, having a good arrangement of the slide, And 
is easily muiypulnted. 

9 No. 3, p. 210. Smith, F. P., Greenwich. A complete 
scries of models, illustrating toe gradual advance and 
improvement of the screw propeller; which was proposed 
and brought into general use by this gentleman* 

No. 507, p. 1203 f France). FjlaPD, H. P„ 97 Hue Jean 
Qpujon, Paris. A high-pressure direct-acting five-horse 
P8wcr steam-engine. The revolving parts are weU 
balanced throughout; w hereby toe strain upon ike bearings, 


* Lemons de Mccnnlque pratique, par Arthur htbrln, 
vol. ii., pp. 329 and 362. The details of numerous experi- 
ments made to determine the efficiency of these piaonms, 
willCbe found in Colonel Morin's work. 
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due to tlic centrifugal force, and the 'Consequent wear and its axis, ft may olmously be made to complete the other 
tear, and loss of power by friction, are avoided* This half by reversing the action of* the steam ; provided that 
« precaution, expedient iu all engines, is the more required the dead points can be passed. This may be effected by 
in this, as it is intended to work at high velocities a fly, or by placing a second cylinder on tin; same axis, 
(500 revolutions per minute). The high pressure (75 Lta. *t right angles to th$ flrst and, a second Case,— either the 
per square inch), at which it is proposed to work this ' 1 rotation of the axis to which the cylinder is fixed, or the 
engine, is, however, to be deprecated a« untended with great vibratory motion of the case serve to transmit the. motive 
risk, and With great loss by reason of the high temperature, power. Thi» ingenious contrivance appears to be liable to 
Ntf. 924, p 1*24 (Franco). Maiwaizk, 4 N„ 4 lm- the samoobjoetion as others for the same object, iu regard 
posse St. Michel, Chart ie* (Eure et Loire). A friction to the difficulty of pacing. .It has the advantage over 
dutch, for throwing out of gear a single pair of stones them of a move even wear. 

in a flour-mill without stopping the mill. ()n the spindle No. 10, p. 213. 1 )av iks Josnyn andGEOROiJ* Air 
which carries the mill-stone is fixed a conical cup, into bion Foundry, Tipton, Staffordshire, rair of elliptic 
which a oone, toed oil the corresponding driyiiig-^piiidle, revolving steam-engines. Two disc engines drive the 
is pressed by means of a screw, until a sufficient friction same shaft, the discs Iteing movedble «* ith the shaft, and 
is obtained to carry the mill-stone round: the i<\ersc thecae fixed. The governor is a hbltow ball of metal 
motion of the screw releases it. surrounded by a metallic ring loaded on one side. In 

No. 907, p. 122G (France). Fouylb, — , Mechanist, the bottom of this hall is a vcrtici* sl<J, phow plan* 
lionen. Apparatus by which any number of prime movers i passes through the centre of gravity. The spindle tra- 
may be coimeeled or disconnected at pleasure, so to verses this slot and is jointed to the sphere at its centre. 

. work the same machine. By this simple a.id ingenious ex- When it is glinted lound J>v the engine* the centre of 
pediont, a w atcr-wheel'biid a steam-engine may be made gra\it\ of the ball and ring tends to rise by its centrifugal 
conjointly to drive the same machine with regularity, the force, which is aided by the tendency of the ring to as- 
steum-engine doing only so ninelt work as is necessary to sumc a position in which it may rotate about the least of** 
make up for the deficiencies of the v .iter-v heel. its two principal axes of rotation. This tendency the 

No. 40, p. 218. Porn and Son, Kdgeaare Ihufd. A slot allows to take effect. As the ball thus altera it* 
five- horn* power oscillu ting Vvliudcr direct-acting steam- position, a lever, whose fulcrum is within the ball acting 
engine, of good construction and good workmanship. ujhui a slide upon the spindle, controls the throttle valve. 

No. 105, p. 1013 (Austria). Schmidt, fl. I)., \ njima,* 1 The w hole of this mechanism is masked, and the slot being 
engineer. A parabolic governor for a steam < iiginc. The > concealed by a cup, the bail appears to move freely in tbjy # 
balls and rod" for roixiug the valves uie the same as in the-i *-» J unconuectert with the machinery whose motion it 
ordinary governor, except Ihai the enures of tlic hull- sue ! rcgui&tes. The Pri*e Medal is awarded for the ingenious 
made to move on the suiface ofji puwholoid of revolution | coi.tiivan* e of the governor. 

instead of a sphere. This is effeeti d l»y mean** of parabolic * Honourable Mention is made of the following:— 
arms fixed on opposite sides of tile spindle, on vi Inchon ins | No. 4, p 2 in. Stothlut, Suai'chiti it, and Co., Bristol, 
tig* balls slide, the rods which connect the bnlL vith llit 1 A direct -acting engine Uv driving a screw propeller, of 
valve* sliding through them to admit of this motion. 1 good woikmauship. * 

Nos. 46, 200, pp. 218, 21 # *. hirvu.fs. f. W.. Ifiiinin - j \o. 21, p. 21?. Lv*cii and Tncslis. Vertical cylinder 
ham, working model of 1 Daunt ghronomctric govtiiioi, , direct act in t»A*ng ire. ( ’unintended for compactness and 
w ell-known and approved" | ^mu! w 01 kniauship. 

No. 41, p. 218. NAtotvrn, J.,Pntiieioft, M audio .ter, a No. :in, y. 214 It av'-omi.s and May, Ipswich. A five- 
small portable dutet acting steam-engine. r J‘he cy Trailer I hove power stoau’-emnue, #n Penn’s patent tnmk prin- 
is fixed, vertical and inverted, the crank being phtccd eiple. • 

liepeaih it and the piston w 01 king down* aid.. The No. 34, p. 214. BrrTMtLEY Company, Alfretou, near 
sides of the Annie which supports the c> Imder sene as Dcrhv. A 11 eight-horse power oscillating steam-engine, 
guides, and the bearings of the crank shaft and fly-wheel (Nun mended for simplicity and good workmanship, 
are firmly fixed in the bed plate of the engine: the or- No. 37,*p*215. KyamCJ.. and Son. Six-horse power 
rungement is compnct and c*con«>mical, and jhe workniuu- higli-juessure oscillating steam-engine. Commended fog 
ship practically good and durable. * simplicity of construction and good workmanship. 

No. 25, p. 214. Crosskii.i., W., Beverley . A portable Nc>. U, ]» 212. Hawthorn and Co., Leith. High- 
oscillating cyliuder direct-acting stemu-engiiie, of simple pros* ure oscillating engine. Commended for its simple 
construction and good workmanship. construction ai d good w orkinauship 

No. 12, p. 212. Edwards, T., Islington Foundry, llir- No. 52b, p. 239, und Illustration. Wilbon, E. Ik, and 
miiigham. Patent fiv e-horao power direct-acting high- Co. A donkey -engine. Commended for arrangement 
pressure steam-engine, of simple construction t ami good ami w orhuiitfisliip. , 

workmanship. No. 7«», p. 220 . Const A m.r., W\, Jfrigbton. Model of 

No. 14, p. 212. Simpkon and SmrroN, Troftbrd Street, a comyensuting dy -wheel of iugenious construction. 
Manchester. Short -stroke reciprocating lfigh-prcbMire No.^14, j>. 2M. Hinitt, Jamlh, 22, Vauxlmll 1MW, 

engine. • Vaaxhull. Working model of a locomotive-engine ami- 

If a solid cylinder be conceived to be fixed eccentrically tender, Extremely well made and creditable to the in- 
to on axis, aud to be enclosed in u rectangular case, genuity und industry of the maker — a workman, 
through the sides of which case an aperture is left for the No. 200. p. 226. TrcK, Juwi:ph Horn?, 22, Poll Mall, 
play of the axis of the cylinder, amt which is suspended Patent phiunsitic governor for regulating the speed of 
son another axis about which it vibrates; und if the . sksmi-engibes. Experience is said to liaw shown the 
•external Surface of the cylinder l»e supposed so to fit" usefulness of the invention. 

the interior of the cose into whatever position it may No. 50, n. 219. Watkins aud Hill. ('haring Cross, 
flidots it turns round, that it may divide* the case into iAilfclon. N ctioual models of steam-engines. Excellent 
two chambers, the separation of which- is steam-tight^ moilels for edfcutional purposes. . 

then it 3* obvious that if there be a vacuum created in No. 328, Class VI p. 297. llAiicLiiin, lnggor 
OHO of th^se chambers, and steam admitted into the trPher, for shut tin 7 off steam from locomotives. Commeiiduu 
tile end of the ease and the side of the cyliuder will, in as a veoy simple arrangcujcnt. • 
the latter chamber, tend to separate, and, iu tliefoinicr, No. 07, p. 2SSi>. Evans, William. Working model 
to oomc together, which tendency' will take effect, beffh of a <ioubh cylinder engine. The inventor and designer ^ 
the cylinder and the case being moveable. Instead o/‘ the of this rfiodel us Hind. , • 

toil* of the cylinder being fixed and the case moveable, No. 5 , p. 21 It Taplin, B., '* I pperWlmdlaiidTemice, 
the axis of the cylinder maybe moveffblc aud the case Woolv Model of a telescope cinmncj. for \ 0 grine 
fixed, a* m the tngiue exhibited. Tho imwer is tl eu lwilors. ConimcRdt€ as a good model, ■ 

tntotenitted frdm the nwracable to a fixed axis by a crai k. No. 1 0 , Class VL,T>. 370. Matheb, W r . and C., Salford 
When the cylinder has thus been propelled to thedjpwwdtc Iron W’orks. • Spring rings for pistons ol goodwoskman. - 
end of the case, completing one-half of a revolution Jpon ship. , 

* 


to* 
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SEPARATE PARTS OF ENGINES, &o.— AWARDS. 


[Class V. 


SECTION (B). 



Awards iif Section B. • 

No. 647, p. 247. Thk Dehwent Iii .»n Ncw- 

castle-upon-Ty ne. 1. Hulled iron pla, es from 1 7 to 20 f£el 
long for ship-building purposes and for the sway beams 
of engines. 2. Rolled keel iron, a railway bar, Pleasuring 
GC feet 9 inches in lcugth. A great importance had of 
late years been given to the manufacture of*wrought iron 
in large masses dv the increased scale, which%*Yery form 
of construction of iron is assuming. The limiteddimen- 
sionsof the wrought-ironj:latcs, •sway-beams, shatffi, bars, 
&c., witfi whitb the engineer has to work, are indeed 
••among tty* cliie f rfbrta&es to construction in iron. Al- 
though much pro^.esAhus of late ye&rs be$n made in the 
- septyon whic&it ls^ffiugbt, yet these are bettered to be 
*«mon$*lh( largest s|pim'4)% ever produced iff their re* 
sportive departments of manufactures and the Jury were 
^uu&ninyws in their recommendation or a Council Medal 
to the wakVs of them. They regret that this recom- 


mendation, not haviug been adopted by the Council of 
Chairmen, they have only the Prise Medal to award to 
them. • « •* * 

% No. 543. pty. 241, 242. Patent Shaft and Axletreje 
Company, Brunswick Iron Works, Wednesbury. 1/ Spe- 
cimens of iron of their manufacture. 2. Patent railway 
carriage axles and other axles, with illustrations of their 
rocess of manufacture. 3; Patent liittcs for suspension 
ridges, rolled at a singlelheat. 

To* form these axles, plates of iron are placed together 
like the radii of a circle, and tied with pieces of wire. 
*Iu*this state they are heated to' a welding heat mid then 
placed under forge-hammers, which have, together with 
their anvils, circular cavities of the dimensions of the 
axle to he formed. The fibrous <{uAtlity of the .iron 
derived from the plates, which are welded together to 
form it, thus remains unimpaired in the forging. A 
Prize Medal has been awarded lor these articles. 

Nft Gft, p. 247. Coalb&ooxDale Company, Stafford* 

• %• 
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shire* Specimen} of iron, viz., square, round, flat, half- 
round, ovaf bar-iron. Asgif , T, and girder iron. Tire iron 
for wheels. Engine, dooi^and foot-plate iron. For which 
collection of exhibits a Prise Medal is awarded. (Council 
Medal awarded by Class XXI 1.5 
No. 64U, p. 247. Meuse? Iron Company, Liverpool. 


Samples of patent rolled iron, principally for ship-building, 
whereby a saving of workmanship in knees for ships is 
effected. A Prise Medal awarded. 

No. 202, p. 226. Ashby, Jonathan, Croydon Common, 
Surrey. A screw friction clutch. Commended as a good 
invention, of which Honourable MenCbn is made. 


SECTION (C). 


Sub* 

division. 


s 


4 


Sub- 

division. 


* ARTICLES. 


1. Air pumps - - 

2. Blowing fans - - 

3. Blast eng^ic - — 

4. Miscellaneous - - 

Total - - - 


ARTICLES. 


England and tub 
Colonies. 


Medals. 


if 

£ 


Aft EB1CA. 
Medals. 


i 

3 


-'1 




S 

J5 


Austria. 



Medal*. 


8 

£ 


Belgium. 

-*7 


ri 


- \ 


% 


Medals. 

*5 I . 

§ ! 8 

J ' *. 


China. 

- • - 

MciBils. t| 


♦*» 

]q 



1. Air pumps - 

2. Blowing fans - 

3. Blast engines - 

4. Miscellaneous - 


Total - 


DENMARK 


? 


a j ^ 

i ;i 


! V 


France. | Netherlands. !‘ Turkey. 


a 

i 


Medals. 


•5 ! 
§ 1 


Medals. 


!! 


Medals. > 


4 ! *' 1! 3 i 

2 q g ■ ^ | Z 1 I 

i i i j ; l 


j ? 1 i ; j ji i * g : j 




i : - 




! - 


Awards in Section C. 

No. 300, p. 226. Lloyd, G., 70 Great Guildford Street, 
Southwark, Inventor and Manufacturer of the •patent 
centrifugal disc blowing machine, is awarded a Prize 
Medal. 

The vanes of the blower are* curved, and the sides 
conical. The air enters into a space left for its admission 
about the axis, and is expelled when the vanes are put 
rapidly in motion at its periphery, into a case which 
surrounds it, from which it is conducted by a pipe, and 
the blast applied by a nozzle. The exhauster differs from 
the blower in not having an outside case. The air is 
conducted by a pipe from the space to be exhausted to 
the central part of the exhauster, and expelled at its 
periphery. The improvement claimed is in the curving 
of the vanes and in the conical fond of the sides. The 
action is stated to be noiseless, and the power consumed, 
less than that in the ordinary blower. 

The Jury, being desirous of verifying tigose statements) 


directed if series of experiments to be made, of which the 1 tho wheels, discharging the air into a surrounding ease 

"results are detailed in the following table (seep. 1 76). The * s— r,,K - J 

blower being driven by Messrs. Clayton and Shutflewortli s 
steam engine, through a band which was* passed over 
the drum of M. Morin’s dynanometer, the work expended 
in driving it was registered by that instrument, prith 
whatever velocity it was driven! The number of jevo- 
lutions made per minute was measured by a counter, and 
the blast being received into a closed reservoir, was allowed 
to escape from it by a rectangular pipe, whose apertufe 
could lie varied by a slide. The pressure of |he air fb 
tlie reservoir was measured outside, by means of a bent 
* glass-tube communicating with the interior, and contain- 
ing water. 

The pressure of the airrin the reservoir being known, 
and the dimensions of the aperture by which it escyied, 


the velocity and density of the blast could l»e calculated.* 
Hence its vis viva was known, half of which represents 
the work which the blast was capable of doing if all its 
power cohid have been applied. The Apparatus was 
constructed under the direction of Mr. Hensman, and the 
experiments were «nadc and the table calculated by Mr. 
Hatcher (see page 176). 

The blower of Mr. Lloyd was found to work compara- 
tively' without noise. It is due to him to state that the 
apparatus at the command of the Jury did not enable 
them to drive the fan with that velocity which he alleged 
to l>e necessary for obtaining the greatest useful effect? 

No. 120, p. 11&5 (Belgium). The Marcinelle and 
Codii^et Smelting Company. A ventilator for aira? 
mines. A. Fabry, inventor. This machine consists of 
twifwheels, having parallel axes, each carrying three vanes 
of a peculiar form, and made to revolve in opposite direc- 
tions . These vanes engage and disengage witbone another 
like toothed wliedls; and as ttfey separate, create, by their 
peculiar %gicy«lical forms, a vacuum about the axes of 


l>y their peripheries. The wheels do not drive oue another 
by the contact of their vanes, but by an independent me- 
chanical connexion of their axes. 

An ecouomf of power is claimed in the use of this 
machine, asA'owpared with the ordinary meaus of ven- 
tilation in* names. It has been inyoduced within the last 
few years iii various mines in Belgium, particularly in 
those near Charleroi. The Jury have awarded" a Prize 
Medal to the exhibitor. 


* A rvsHim' of the theory' of this suljoct, and of 
psaotical questions to*which the attention of Btfientiffifmcn 
has of late years bce% directed, will be found in the useful 
work eutitlod Aide Memoire dos Ingenieurs. uar (i T 
Uichard. Part*, 1848.” ^ ' 
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Experiments on Bi .owing Fans. 


Fan No, 1. Lloyd* a Form , — Conical sides ; curved vanes, Diameter 30 inches. 


Numtier 

of 

Bfcperl. 

went. 

• 

y 

1 

Velocity 

of 

Tip* of 
Vanes 
in Feet 
per • 
Second, 

■'V - 

Pressure of Air 
in 

Air-Chamber. 

Inches ! Iu 

wl. ! 

Area of 
(ijs-ning 
from Air- 
Chamber 
in 

Squnrc 

Inches. 

Velocity 
of the Air 
ut Orillcu 
from Air-. 

ClmmU’r ill 
feet per 
Second . 

Horse-power 
at which 
Engine 
driving tho 
Fun worked. 

© 

Units of 
Work given 
out by 
Engine per 
Minute, 
in pounds 
raised 

One Foot 
hitfli. 

Unite of 
Work* 
in elltfiput. 
at renm^f Air 
measured 
b\ half 
its vis turn. 

Proportion 
per (Vnt. of 
Work 
yielded by 
Pan to that 
given out 

1 y Engine. 
Useful ellcct 
per Cent. 



-1 ,oi;o 

128*0 

2*00 | 0* 1(110 

36 

112*0 s 

W7 

58, 123 

10,013 

31 

2 


13.1*6 

2*20 , 0*07.i(i 

72 

W-9 

3*26 

107,622 

26,215 

24 

3 


1 , (Ml 

12**0 

l*3f) i' 0*0170, 
0*00 0*032(1 

1*30 0*1556 

108 

75«5 

2*81 

93,8*7 

17,001 

10 

4 

c 5 

J 1 

«t <1 

1,087 

*1,060 

142*1 

13.1*0 

144 

Closed. 

(13*4 

3*11 

102,681 

14,801 

14 






- 

1 

— _ _ — 






.... — 


Fan No. 2. Cnnmm Form . -&Strnitjhl vanes, inclined sliffhthf to the radii. Diameter 30 Inches. 


1 

250*8 

c760 

00*6 

1 

2*1 

1 

0*0760 1 36 

06*4 

1-22 

40,380 

12,202 

2 

f 

722 

04*6 

1*5 

0*(r*43 S 72 

SI *2 

2* r» 

80,731 

11,750 

3 

f 

8 i3 

117*0 

2*5 

0*0 »05 j ,, 

loi*7 

4*55 

14 * 1,028 

31,780 

4 


012 

lVi-5 

11 

0*03,18 111 


3*81 

125,6 10 

20,1*5 

R 

* i 

8)3 

117*0 

3*1 

0*1123 ! Closed. 

i 

I __ 

fi 1-8 j 


■ 



i,No, 830, p. 1220 (France). Enfkr, E. — , 32, Tine dc 
Malta. Paris. Various blowing nuu bines. M. Killer’s 
blowing machine is an improvement or the ordinary 
blacksmith's bellows, giving to it n more steady blast. It 
is composed of two air-vessels, coniiimirirytmg by two 
pipes, in one of which a cylindrical bellows is worked, 
and the other serves as a reservoir. By simple but inge- 
nious con trfvances tlu^jiresstm* of the* air in the second 
air-vesst'h or reservoir is regulate^. ancF the bellows is 
made to drive air into it, both wlieu it abends and de- 
scends. A Prise Medal is awarded. • , 

In reporting upon tin* hydraulic machines exhibited, it 
is impossible to refrain from adverting to flic general 
neglect of those elementary principles of scientific know- 
ledge on which the perfection of such machines always 
depends, and, in some eases, their whole usefulness in an 
economical point of view. - The Exhibition affords posi- 
tive evidence of the sacrifice of a large amount -of capital, 
and of much Vechanieal ingenuity, due siiuph to the 
ignorance of certain acknowledged principles of hydraulic 
science. In adverting tu this fact, the Jury cannot lmt 
observe that the Success with which the principles of 
luechauicul science, f in their application to practical 
questions, are beginning to be cultivated in France, 
appears in the superiority of the French hydraulic imi- 
cmnos. Hi us tlieir water-wheels have attained a per- 
fection which is probably nowhere else to be found in the 
application of water-power. The total amount of such 
^-jpawei* derivable from the running waters of Frank*, and 
applicable to manufacturing purposes, has been largely 
increased, by expedients of a scientific character. J 
Among tlie most remarkable of these is the introduction, 
— . • 

* This is the cose with the horizontal wuier-whfel; with- 
out the various scientific, expedients adopted dn the con- 
struction and working of that wheel ns the turbine, it 
could not probably in any case bo on .rioved with ad \ ou- 
tage. . • • 

T It is but reasonable to expect that the superiority 
which the French have cunfesredly attailed in certain 
branches of industry, by cultivating the arts qf design, will 
eventually appear— through the agency of the Ecol 


Arts et Metiers— in 
machines. 


flie scientific 


, Ecole.s dos 

character of their 


X The whole fjptublislvment o f a water-wheel partakes of 
m this chnjacter : the form and dimension* for instance, of 
ethe sluice and eau< 9< vb -the number, tUmci^ions, and forms 
■pffthy float boards - fhe dimensions of the wheel itself— 

* www rata of work It. has boon sbunilaifiy shown, 
by experum nt that by sir? lug thes% conditions, the work 
of the same tall muy-ni varied by from ono-half to two-thirds 

• of its fcholj amount. • 


30 

is 

21 

ir, 


I now ufuiost universal in France, of the curved flont- 
hourds of M. Poneelet in uuderbJiot and breast -wheels, 
and of the turbine of M. Fourueyron. It is not, how- 
ever, only in the adoption, of new forms of water-wheels 
in France, that, the improvement has been apparent, but 
in the better establishment and more skilful working of 
the old forms; such as are in use in this country. 

Of all such expedients tor the economical application 
of water-power, it as a principle that, us far as it mil} be 
possible, the water should be received on the machine, 
without shock, and that it shofild leave it without velo- 
city. For iliat there is power lost l>} the shock of water 
is apparent from the fact that the whole power of n fall 
of water piay be absorbed in the reservoir into which it 
falls, li> the shock and commotion of its particles; and it 
is plain that if the water which works a machine leaves 
it with any velocity wdiicli niiglitjiave been avoided, then 
the pr.per which must have been expended in giving it 
that velocity lias been thrown away. It is another con- 
dition, founded onhhe same principle as that of avoiding 
a shock of the water, *that there should be no sudden 
contractions or expansions of the influent or effluent 
streams. It is, we repeat, oil the scientific application 
of these principles that all expedients for the economical 
working of hydraulic machines are founded. We have, 
however, only to pass through the rooms of the Exhi- 
bition assigned to this class of machines to find them 
almost universally ignored. 

The recotfl of tins fact is important, as placing in an 
obvious point of vie^ the necessity of other means than 
are now afforded ibi«tho scientific education of mechanical 
engineers. 

Pumps. 

Notwithstanding flic great antiquity of the pump, and 
(tits externd ve^use, it is one of our worst machines, con-, 
sidered, in a mechanical’ sense, as a means of producing a 
given result .with the least possible expense of power, 
gimple as is its construction, it appears from the experi- 
ments of M. Morin,* that the amount of power lost in 
lifting and forcing pumps (such as fire-engines, &c.), 
amounts to from 55 to 80 per cent, of the whole. So that 
of the work (in pounds one foot high) done by the motive 
p#wer to drive the pump, only 45 per cent, in the best, 
agd 18 per cent, in the worst pumps, is found to be 
yielded ; "when the weight of water actually raised in 
pounds is multiplied by the height td which it is raised in 
feet ; the rest of the work being lost in the passage of the 


* Ilanport du -Jury Central, sur les produits exposes cn 
181% vJT. ii., p. 14. Paris, 185). , 
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HYDRAULIC MACHINES — REMARKS ON PUMPS. 


[CliAKH V, 


wat er through the pump. . wis fact cannot l>c too dis- pump by efflux from the spout, or by tlfts raisiug of the 
tinctly elated* There are^ftydraulic machines which valve in the bucket), more water is bronght into the barrel 
yield, in the water raised, from 75 to 80 per cent, of the than is due to the volume generated by tin? piston. Half 
work done to taisejt, and 00 per centos u common pro- the vis viva of the water under the pistpu at the end of 
portion; but so iiu^rfcct an iimtruinent is the lift and the stroke measures this Surplus work. If a sufficient 
force-pump, that the best y ields only 45 per cent., the pause be allowed, and if the head of water above the 
average not yielding more than 36 per cent. So that if piston bo not considerable, as in the common suction- 
that pump could be so improved as to be no more w aste- pump, the upw ard rush of the water beneath it at the end 
ful of power than a well-made water- wheel, or a turbine, of the stroke ewili lift its valve, and a ]Jbrtimi of 'the 
or Mr. Appoid’s cent rifupaf pump ;«l)icntflic same power surplus work (represented by half the vis viva) will take 
applied to it would iiiiso from a given depth nearly twice effect in the elevation of mire water into the barrel than 
the* amount of •liter that it now does. The causes of j would fill the space generut«*d by the piston; and thus is 
this lo.'S of po woman* to be sought— I explained the fact of the greater discharge from such 

1st. In llic small size lyul the peculiar construction of | pumps when worked* by quick strokes with intervening 


this lo.'S of powcimare to he sought— explained the fact of the greater discharge from such 

1 st. In the suiailsize «yul the peculiar construction of pumps when worked* by quick strokes with Intervening 
the valves. • pauses, than when worked slowly. If the head of water 

2 nd. In the proportion of the section of the barrel to above the piston lie, however, considerable, as in the 
that of the suction and force pipes. force-pump, any \is viva which may remain in the water 

.fid. In tlie%n^i m the suction-pipe at the extremity at the end of the stroke will produce a shock, and a cor- 
where the water enters it, ami of the force-pipe at the responding loss of power. This shock, commonly expe- 
ixiivniity where Jlic water is d^clmrged. % rienefd in the action of force-pumps, is accompanied by a 

41 li. In the forms of these pipes where they unite with violent and prejudicial action of Jhc valves, especially 

the barrel. * • ' when they are of metal. 'When the down-stroke of the 

fttli. Fn the proportion of the length of the barrel to piston follows so rapidly on the up-stroke as to meet 

Tift depth from which the water is raised. the ascending stream produced by the preceding stroke. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the loss of pewer | the resistance to its descent is increased, as well as the loss 
due to these causes may hofciuoved, without experiments i of power due to the commotion of the particles of the fluid 
directed express!) 1 o that end; this much is, however, i it traverses. « 

(vrtain, that, it would b«* sensibly diminished by increasing | » ll is obvious, therefore, that the projiortions of a pump, 
the size of the \al\es, or by any other expedient which i to be weykeibby a given motive power, should be such, 
slfUtild diiuiiiisli that sudden variation in the section of ' that the power to he expended at even stroke mil) just 
the slfeaui which the valves create. That Munition, 1 bring the water raised to rest, at the eml of each stroke.* 
attended us it is by a corresponding sudden variation of ll is immaterial in what proportions this work is dis- 
t lie velocity of t|je stream, involves a lo.ss o/ power vary- trilnited over the strokf*, od under whal 'varying degrees 
i tig as the square of the difference of the tw'o*vi loobies,* ■ of pressure it is generated,* provided that the pressure 
and dependent, therefore, on the ratios of the sections of , never exceeds that of the atmosphere on the surface of 
the suction-pipe and i<#rco-pipo to the section of the ' the piston. t If this pressure he exceeded, the piston iiiaj 
barreL From inattention to this arises ’het-ecoml source separate itself from t|)c water beneath it in the barrel, the 
of Joss of power wi* have cimiiicra ted. It is^cll known l puiujwdra wing air; and this is more likely to occur at the 
that the form of the nozzle by which water is di .charged | commencement than at ffuy otl*‘i* period of the stroke, 
from a force-pump influences largely the uiuouiil of the*Mhe motion of the water f at. that point being necessarily 
discharge, hut it is not equally- well known that* the form slow. 

of the extremity of the suction-pipe by which the water To ^oniimmieale a finite velocity to the water aMhc 
enters has an equal effect in facilitating its ingress.f commencement of the stroke, or while the space described 

A similar remark applies to that extremity of each pipe by the piston is still exceedingly small, requires a nuirin 


by which it comniimieuies with the barrel, and the neglect 
of it accounts for a fourth source of the loss of power in 
pumps. A fifth cause to which attention appears not 
hitherto to have been directed, is the Joss of power due to 
the communication of an unnecessary" velocity to the 


greater pressure than afterw ards ; and, the greater, as the 
section of the suction-pipe is less, as compared with that 
of the flarrei, and as tin* lift is greater. Thus at the 
cmniiieiieeiuoiinof the stroke a finite velocity of 1 he piston 
can only be obtained by an extruordinan effort of the 


water raised. As ;■ one who gives a succession of quiv.lv 1 motive power associated with the chance of drawing air 
strokes to the pi ton of a eoitrmn suction-pipe, allowing | and of a shock, if tin* pressure he suddenly applied. A 


sufficient time between them lor all the water which cun 
fun). it> way into the barrel to enter it, will find the dis- 
elktcgc per stroke to be considerably greater than when 
the piston is raised slow ly. *The reason of thufis obvious; 
a certain nmoi.it of power, and no more, is required to be 
do n* on the piston in order to raise enough watertfrom 
tue well to till the barrel. If more than tills is done, tjc 
surplus manifests itself under the form of vis viva com- 
municated to # tlie water, by which vis viva, if space be | 
afford *d for it t*> take etlccU (as in the common suction- , 


* It is measured by half tbt vis 1 * viva due to the difference 
of the velocities. This application of u theorem of Carnot, 
having reference to tlutiinpnct of inelastic bodies, is due to 
M. Foiufl-let. it has been fully confirmed by i periincnl. 
t It appears from the experiments of M. Ivf' dwein, that 
0 by expanding that extremity of a pipe by wlndi tin* water 
enters, into a cone, the diameter of whose widiw; yd is 1*2 
times that of the other, tin* con true, lion of the vein mnv be 
nearly destroyed, the coefficieitt of the ingress ueing 
increased from *l>2 to *%7. An unnlogou# result mn) he 
*• produced by expanding the extremity iiv wljjich the \ynter is 
dJschnrgeTl. B\ igniting these cxpedi^its, a discharge may 
be idUninedwhieh is •/ranter than th-! thre to lUr mi ion rtf the 
^Tactically converting tin* contrition into fn cxpan« 
9 si on ot the fluid vein. If »b length ofjtlic intervening pipe 
be nearly equal toils liiametc^ ttiu ci.v'fnofent of tliis expan- 
sion will b\l'fi5; »f it be me length of sixty times the 
diameter, i 1 *will 1 * 1 7 . Sfori» } Lcfons de Mtlanifjue 
ffruthjuti) vet ii., pp. 411, 50. ' 


remedy for some of those evils in the working of u pump 
has been sought in the application to it of a second air 
vessel, communicating with the suction-pipe immediately 
below the barrel, or with the top of the suction-pipe ami 
the bottom of the barrel. The commencement, of each 
stroke is cuscifehy a supply of water from this air-chamber 
to the space beneath it^ The influx of the water into that 

* Those proportions are determined without difficulty. 
If a represent the vertical height of the bottom of the bar- 
rel above tin? surface of the water to be raised, b tlie length 
of the stroke, K*thc section of tlie piston, and tkc weight 
•f a cubic uni^ of water; then v- Jv b represents the weight 
of the water raised from the well into the barrel per 
.stroke, and n $ b is the height of its centre of gravity 
above tlie surface from which it lias been raised ; therefore 
I *? b (a + 5 b) represents the work done in raising it. 
Takii|g then 11 to he the work yielded by the motive power 
per stroke, we have, in order that the whole of this work 
may be expended in raising the water, and that there muy 
Jie no v is v ; va in U when all lius been raised, 

• _J 

tw fA. b (alp l b) = U; whence J = A / a* + — «. 

V lv 

t If we conceive tlie stroke to be completed unclt»r a 
constant pressure, which, with the assistance of the valve- 
reservoir, is possible, the extreme 4 icight to which the water 
in the barrel will ascend is greater than that at. which this 
pre^gbe would hold it suspended without the closing of the 
suctior*vaIve. 


f 
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space is aided by* the pressure of the condensed air in the j merits of the almve-mcntionod .engines were subjected to 

' — _ : i ‘ A * l ! trial in the presence of the Jury, and the following table 

contains the results of the trial. The engines were w orked 
by soldiers of Ilur ftjajesty’s regiment oftCrenadier (Guards, 
obligingly placed at the disposal of# the Jury by their 
Colonel. Those who worked upon the different engines 
appeared of the same average size and strength. Their 
whole effort was in each trial given to ihe work, and it 
was so intense as to he continued with difficulty for three 
or four minutes. • No Hi ore emuin means ofrcomparisnti 
could perhaps hate been adopted under the circumstances, 
hut if more time had been allotted for tie labours of flte 
Jury, and if arrangements could have l»f*en made to drite 
the pumps by steam-power, and V> apj^ fo them the dy- 
namometer of MM. Pon c el et and Morin, the relation of 
1 lie useful eftccteof each to the power expended in working 
it could have been determined with a precision not other- 
wise attainable. -(See Table, page llffl]* # * 

No. 4 IS, p. 2-J4. A Prize Medal is awarded to S. 


air-chamber, and w r hen the stroke is completed, the state 
of condensation of this air is, by the momentum of the 
water in the siu;tion-pipc, restored, causing it to rush 
through the passage by which that pipe communicates 
with the air-chamber. Thus, by tlys contrivance, the 
surplus work, or half the vis viva, which remains in the 
water of the. suction-pipe at the conclusion of each stroke, 
is stored up in flic compressed air of the aii f -chambcr, ami 
helps to begin the next stroke of the piston. 

The. nature of this action vail be best understood from 
that of the hydraulic ram. The contrivance constitutes, 
indeed, in some respects, a union of the action of the ram 
with that of the pmnp; and, besidi* accomplishing the 
object for which it was applied, appears to have the effect 
of considerably economising the power employed in 
working pumps. 

The suction itir-chumher has been added to a common 
suction-pump, exhibited by Mr. Ski.f <452. p. J 2*)& ■, in the 
Agricultural Department, where, being made of glasft its j (!hj:avjx, SpuUyng, for a nump for taking the surface- 
action was readily tojie seen. It is also intmduccd hi i water only of a well, anil at the same time filtering it. 
a class of sun 
1 m Mr. IbDDi: 

Mason ( 410, pp. 227, 22S). Except in the ease of the 
('.Himdian engine, it does not, however, appear to have been 
applied in any of the larger ylass of engines exhibited. It 
should probably be constructed of much larger dimensions 
than have been given to it in either of tliejje engines. • 


lull pumps, called “fin .syringes,” exhibited ; The suction-pipe is jointed, so as to allow of one portion 
i:u:v '409, p. 22 7), and Messrs. Sham> ami j of if moving in a vertical plane. The moveable portion's • 


Mijiported by a ball lloat, so that its open extremity may 
always he near the surface. To prevent impurities from 
entering, this extremity is protected by six hollow cones 
of copper finely perforated, of different degrees of fineness, 
covering one another. 

Honourable Mention is made of the following Exhi- 
bitors: — *• 

No. 402. p. 227. 'Wilt.iam Sualdi;rs. Fountain flump. 
Its peculiarity lies in the connexion of the bucket with the 


AWAItlM IN SECTION D. 

No. IS l (Canada’;, p. 9t»N. C*. Pkruv and IIkotiikii**. 

Montreal. A eiirrh.«c rm-on^m-.o Ih- «oik«l bj forty \ „■ e(J „. ir of i,. !lthw i,i„ ck ,. (1 lltf<) ,i )( . of 

inon. 1 ijiblj .■oinm^a. d tor tin- latw i.n.porl.on of ( ; ^..mean'll , (m ils . ma | Wr vu ,y to tilt- Inukct, 

■KTt.onal aiva ol the inenon-p.,..- to that «t the Imnvl. tin- , , „ u . h t(1 T |,„ , )lilv „f t\w piston is 

l.-p- .l.nn-nsmns «t the 'alv, application of an air- • cf „ lis u-aHtc- cone. .The cone U 

Chamherto the sn. t.on-p.pe am ltl.cyem-ri.1 .peine,,.. . , „ ,^, 1,1 collar of a correspondinc conical 

In the experiments made hj d.roe of the Jury no ^hich ifunfolds itself a. the Wirt jflavs 

other enfriiie tinea a oolmnn ol »ater so Inpl. as t fs or ,, ;lvWan , s towards. Com, mud. d as an ingenious 



worked by ten men. 

TIiglily commendcd fur the ingenious, siyiple, and eco- 
nomical arrangement of the pistons, tfie large dimensions 
of the valves, "ami the large sectional area of the suction 
and force-pipes, in comparison with the barrel.* 

The pihton is a hollow perforated cone of brass, to the 
interior of which is applied a circular piece ol* leather, 
like a filtering paper to a funnel, but having a sector cut 
(mi t , instead of being folded ; the radial edges of the 
leather overlap, and its periphery projects beyond the 
edges of the cone, adapting itself to the internal surface 
of the barrel. 

When this piston is to he used lb* suction, it is fixed to 
the rod with the base upwards; aiH.1 when for forcing, 
with the base downwards. In the return stroke, the w ater 
passing through the perforations of the brass cone finds a 
passage between the loose radial edges of the leather, 


No. 424, pp. 2.T2. 2:;n (Illustrations. p.2,Tl). Wahm.ii, 
i John ami Sons. Deep well force-pump. Commended 
j for the facility vvftli which the varies can be removed to 
be repaired, and fin* good workmanship. 

No. 4 i» 9 . p. 227. H.vi»i>i:lm, Wii.liam, 20 Alfred Street, 
Islington. A portable farmer’s fire-engine, applicable 
also ii'.an agricultural force-pump, Commended for ea^y 
access to the v nlves, the application of a jet -spreader to the 
nozzle, ai.d for simplicity and convenience of arrangement. 

No. 299, p 1191. LVstlkrc 1 , H. Ei'clmc, Maker. 10ft 
Quni 'balmy. Paris. A revolving pump, and various je.: 
d'eyu. Commended ^»r ingenuity of combination and 
arrangement. 

( 'entr if until Fumpn. I 

In these pniPffl, water admitted at the axis of a hollow' 
wheel, ti?iv*crs#d by vanes and made to revolve rapidly. 



No. 410, p. 227. Sjiand mid Mason, 245 lilnckfriartt 
Hoad, London. Loudon Jlrigade carriage fire-engine, 
worked by twenty-eight men. Metallic valves; for vv hull 
a Prize Medal is awarded. 

Mohkn Mkkkyvvkathku, (J.l Long Acre, London (401, 
pp. 220, 227, and Illustrations). London 1 brigade earring 
fire-engine, to be worked by Thirty' men. In edhipliance 
willi a wish expressed by sonic of th <4 Exhibitors, the 

* The pumps of Letostu gave a greater useful effect, in 
proportion to the power expended in driving them, ihnn 
any others, in the dynnnininctricnl experiments of tt 'nhmel 
Morin at the Paris Exhibition of 1849. This useful elect 
did not, however, n mount towr-half the power evj»eni^ft. 


into whicl 1 liH water i*« receivid from the periphery of 
the wheel Inclosed, and a pipe be carried fioni it upwards, 
the latter lieroincs a foi ce-pipe. • 

The greatest economy nf power in such a pump may 
I* be ex peeled to fie attained when there is the least pos- 
| sihle losg of the V* viyn of the water in its access to the 
wheel, and when there remains the least J>ossihle*vis viva* 
in it when it leaves it. For if there he any; loss ^i* Jhe # 
v’A viva oj' the watt^ in its ingress to tile pump which* 

* A pump on tlifs piincijilt* is described in the Trgite de 
Me>nni«iiie of* ltoi^nis. Paris, 1819. The i^ventien is 
there ascribed to MM. I>enisnrt et IJeville. ^lnchines 
Ilydrauliipies. |». ft2*. it is picbnUv. lxwever. niort* ancient. 
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might have butft avoided, it is evident that power must 
have been expended unnecessarily in producing that vis 
viva. And in like manner, if any vis vivu re main tin- 


Finsbury Square, London, Jar a centrifugal 'pump,* o. e 
foot in diameter, Jiav ing curv ed vanes, separated by a 
central diaphragm, perpendicular to the axis and inkr- 


ueeessarily in kho water when it leaves the wheel, it is J seeling the a aucs,£o as to form a do aide wfieel; to the two 
evident that the power by wb*ch that vis viva was created j parts of which access is given for frlm water by cent al 


might have been saved. 

The expedients by which the water may be brought to 
the wheel with tlieleust loss of vis viva are common to 
this and to other hydraulic machines ; tlftsc by which it 
enters and is delivered from the wheel arc peculiar to the 
centrifugal pump. # 

If the vanes he straight, it is evident that whatever 
may be the velocity of the water in the direction of a 
radius, when it leaves tin: wheel? its Velocity in the 
direction of a tangent will be that of the circumference of 
the wheel, so that the greater the velocity of the wheel, 


iiperturcs six inches in diameter, on opposite sides of ilie 
wheel, whose axis is lixed to the diaphragm. 

To determine the useful effect ol‘ this pump, a ► cries of 
experiments were made under the direction of Cdlom-1 
Morin, the Vicg-Chak'uiau of the Jury. r IJ)ie results of 
these experiments are detailed in the following Table. 
(Sec: page 1H2. ) * * 

The work of the motive power w undetermined by the 
well-known d\ namoinetev, constructed*^}' M. Morin, on 
a principle proposed hy General Toncelct. It i$ the dis- 
Iriatcive feature of this dynamometer that it registers 


the greater will he the amount of vis viva .••maiuiug in | each effort of the motive power with the space through 
the water when discharged, and the greater the amount of I which the machine is driven h> ^IicK (Hurt, howler 


power uselessly expended 1 1 * create that vis viva. 

If, however, the vanes be curved backwards, as togards * 

the motion of the wheel, so as to have nearly the three- ] * The centrmigal-pump is by no menus a now invention, 

lion of a tangent to tlie eircunifen ace of the wheel at the ; Without euteiing into full her particulars* of its biste 
points where they intersect it, then the vcloeitv due to' wliioh appears to date bark nidle than n century, it 1 * 
the centrifugal force of the water earning it over the stir- ‘ ‘■uflinnit to Male that it was used in America as far Twrk • 

lari * ol-llK- \um‘ il. the opposite direction to tliut it. wl.Ul. «» C : »M «•..«> >vos , ro. ua ,'. tl.o >avy Ur.l ; V" 

ii- : i ... ,i w „*• „ 1 hv our collcttum-. Mr. M'luitv, in the year Ihdte mnl that 

il... ttliwl IS moTiop, .0,1 Mid} * t « tinwl on ot t. vmvuti it putrou-.t in tW Vnitni Sums i.. 


tangent to Ihe ei rc n m fcivace, will — if this velocity of 
the water over the vane in the one direction lie equaljo 
that in which the vane is itself moving at tig.* other — 
p!*odue> a a slate of absolute rest in fin w a ter, and entire 
exlnuisfiou of vU viva And in whatever degree the 
equality <jf there two mufioiis — tl..* water i « t one direc- 
tion over the vain*, and of tit. 1 vane ik'd l in the npp<,s.n- 
direeliiui — is a it aim*!, in that same degree vvll the water be 
delivered in a state approa nine to one of lest. The ex- 
pedient of curved vanes is adopted m Mr. Appold's punqi. 

With reg.ud to the admi-sion of.water i:. tin* wheel, it 
is obvious that it should pas*, directly ft. mi the suction- 
pipe into tee wheel voithout •clu.* intervention «f ai v 


I I m ’ , . . . . , lililll |> UIN H". «4 U I IlL II' llliuwun I l III UUIl — li 

reservoir in vvhicii the vis viva of ihe mlhieiit stream— • the ccutiifugnl pump mi* pointed out. The 


enumiuiieated m the act of rising through tin- pipe may 
expend itself, and tliut such space rhould be allowed at 
the centre as not to alter the dimensions of the mlhnnl 
hiv.im, It would further seem expedient, by means of 
properly eonstrueted channels, to divide tin water into 
separate streams, and to give to these diverged stream 


improvements in it were patci 
the following year. The curved form of the vanes was 
•adopted in mono of tlie tiiiericm pumps.'*’ The true priu- 
ci pies of that par* of the in\ eutiou v.ould set lit, liowevr , 
not to have been generally undci stood : and it i- a bitfifm. 
without iutcri-tin the Ll^'orv of the invention, a lift suik- 
, ii.glv iltustiutiv e of the importance of other views of d » 
pi inciples of uici hanic*' ll.an are emi.iimn among piacticd 
tin n, that tficsc cur*. oil vane*. appear to have been ui^eurih d. 
for -ei slight one*..+ Ju nil :»bl«* memoir by M. i’ll, (’oinl o, 
Member of Ihe Institute of France, entitled,^* Sur le* lieiu * 

! de Keitel ion,'' read before the Afudciny of heicnees en n.c 
i i>*'.rd of July, ($ce ('oiupn s Konducs.V vyl. vi : *> H.m* 
Femeshv. H*.‘K p. :kni), the theory of the ceiitrifucid \cn'*- 
lidoi is oisi*u<s .1 and its obvious relation*' to ti.e ll.iv tv • f 

ciiru'i! lii:u 


proper tft the vsiiks is in^sted on iu tlsis paptr, and l'.s 
theory investigated. 

In August, l**d s{ . this gentleman look out a frr,.f f!':n- 
rmti'iM, emilli-ii. *• Pour unc maehim uni\e!s»Ili k . ii fo:c.* 
reiilrale, propre a deplaeu h*s hquides et h*s Uni h s :oii- 
l'ernu*-,’' . which appeals to iiu\e been a ronhifir ;■ !- 

s iioli oiirvaluns i.s wnul.I furililatv ll.oir onltani-i- up.... ; T“***l* = “ >*““"* " lji* npi.Iii-J to it i.. u 

I. i . ■ . i • 1 I addicted (o the Aeademv of Sciences ju febmarv lShh 

tin- i.liaum-lK ti.niii.il >y the ai««; • intln- puluno. • „, is s a , Hi to Imw ...I- 

It is olivious that the temlei.cv v>f tju* eeutiiftigal Knee % 4 M- 2 it«.*«.l tile us« of the centrifugal-pump, mul with this vit vv 


eontinuallv to increase Ihe velocity of the water wrr th 
vanvs as it recedes from the centre cannot take olfoct in 
respect to all the particles of water in ihe same section, 
unless the sections of tlie channels diminish. If tin*} do 
not, some of the particles of water in each section must 
he continually retarded, and power iu* uselessly expended 
in producing lids retardation; whilst the current cannot 
but Mdier from it a disturbance destructiv t^of its vis viva. 

This diminution of the section^ of the channels might 
probably best be effected bv giving to the sides of the 
wheel I iie forms of conical discs; an expedient which is 
adopted in Mr. Lloyd's blowing-machines, and in Air. 
Itessemer’s centrifugal pmup. 

The •communication of motion to die water of the 
reservoir iu which the wheel revolves, am^ into which tfle 
water is discharged, should by every practicable exp* - 
dient be avoided; and for this object ihe water -Jumbl be 
kept as much as possible from the sides of tucw Vi- 
llus is ellected m Mr. Appold s pump, by living the 
wheel bclwccn two cheeks wjiich project from opposite 
sides of the reservoir, Thu velocity with wlfich the 
wheel in nst be driven depends upon the height ro w Inch 
tlie water is to he raised. Heyond a certain heigh. t ghis i 
velocity i,s practically unattainable. Jhit. long before % his 1 
limit is reached, becomes inconsistent with an econo- 
mical application of the power which drives the pump. 
It is probably therefore oulj in comparatively small 
lifts, where a large quantity of water is to be discharged, 
that the centrifugal pump will be found useful .• 

No. 420, p. *2.*12 (Kiigluud). The Couueil Mciwl has 
been awarded to J. Georue Ai»polj>, 2d WilbO]#%trcet, 


to have enuseil a model of such a pump to have been con- 
structed, which still exists in the eolh etioii iif the ** I cole 
Rationale des Mines,” at Pin i**. r l he expetlicney of giv ing a 
cuneil f<n in ti» the vanes could not but tie appaienl to him 
fnmi those scientific coiiridetatii>us tin which his investiga- 
tions vvoi* fouintcd, and it insisted upon nr iniplied in 
them all. 

IStA h*' publisluil a wink entitled. k * Kecbcrches lb* o- 
riipn»s el experinieiitaleK sur h-s lunus ii ri action mi a 
ttiyaux,*' in which. tr#nfh:g specially nml principally of tl e 
turhin-', he novertbeless e^t a blisl.es principles applicahh* at 
the same time to the cenlvitugal-puinp. amlP aviivcs at Ibr- 
mula* v\bit h a»* npplieublc ft* it by a slight modifieatii n i f 


the sy ifihols^ Tliis lchMion and this application he specially 
[.points nit. This pxj'lanntiun 1ms been considered due to 
our disiii gnislied eollongue, M. (\ mbes. 'fhe ijuisticii of 
priority . cither in the invention uf a the iiiacliine or in the 
lnnthemifticiil diset.sMon of ii, is one on which it%is not the 
)»iov ince of %1 jo Jury to enter. 


* .V^hiiH!> , l or iiiicol' diem wn> i xl.H.itf it lu iln- Juiy , l>v Mr. O’wy: 
ha\inu r tliis *«* r in (itAaiM 1 . 

•|- I lie loll.iWi 
•,\ eciiltilii».iI-|Mi 


iji: ) asM*"!* i> from die pro.-peo* us of lie nnei ‘i v » 
n|}. in iLtremvt'U - •*» • on-.inn I :m in. ai.t'il-j ua. 


of 


a \erv1i'4** imnil'iT oWuvciiIiit' !m\e esliai.s'i d tlieirsktil 11 . luuknijf 
ariiiiiceiniMits of^piriil i-r eim« il sinus on ilu s»\Te, oi in emit .L\ouis*fo 

L fiml tin- supposed suitfli i.r rime, wilh the clnineter^whu h^liu th.iil 
w on til in passing oP, 1 ein^ in utter igiioi unc** of ilnTjuT, tl*aff 

* in ol.riliem-e lo the l:i%of n nir.'l louvs. the e.-csiping lluid Hikes llie 
shoilc -1 line to i*:n 1 i the drc.'mfi ri-ncc ; 01 , in odu r wouU. tlisit rncli 
pnitideuf niKKer in n stsite o( r> > 1 , 01011 , when tur to escape, num* 
iliri'ct’y in the line of the railiit' imlil it renclit's dn^rircnnireit i.ee, 
and thence follows Hit- liniment line until imhivitccd >by gravity tr 
siune otlicr distuilnng force.'' 
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182 HYDRAULIC MACHINES— CENTRIFUGAL I’UMPS. [Clabb V. 

variable it may be; and rhat.it does this, not for a single ■ quantity of water which escaped by the aperture was then 
stroke of the engine, or revolution of the wheel by which obviously the same with that raised by the pump. The 
the machine is driven, but continuously, for a lengthened j dimensions of the aperture and the depth of the water 
period. The dynmiomcter was app^cd to u drum, a ! being known, the quantity of water whiph escaped could 
strap from which rh-ove the pump. To ascertain the | he calculated, and thus tlnVwatcr raised by the pump was 
work yielded hy the pump, the water, raised by it from , known. p 

a reservoir beneath the floor on which it stood, to a given i To ascertain the influence of the curved .form of the 
height above it, was received into a reservoir on the floor, | vauus on the efficiency of the pinup, straight vanes were 
whePein was an aperture of a rectangular form through I applied to a wflieel of the same size, worked under 'the 
which it cm dd flow back “into tin* lvsc^oir, and which , same circumstances. The results are stated in the Table, 
could he opened or dosed to any extent hy a slide. When ! The pumps of Mr. ( 3 \vy^m: (HO, p. 1441) and Mr. 
tlnf pump was sgt. to work, the dimensions of the aperture ; Bessemer (421, p. 232), on which similar experiments 
were so adjusted U\ means of the slide, that the water re- were made, the particulars of which are detailed in the 
mnined stead ily^tli^u* sayic height in the reservoir. The j Table, bad straight vanes. 

EXPERIMENTS on AlM*OLD v H CeNTRIKUOAI. PlTMP. 


Curved Anus. 


Number 

of 

l£\ peri orient. 

! # I Fright < 

!• to w lib'll tin* Water 
> i* rota'll. 

i 

! Ilist-lwrge per 

Minnie. 

Ratio 

of Power to 
lllVect . 

Revolutions 
of Wheel per | 
Minute. 

I&iiakk*. 

1 

I'ei f. 

! 8*2 

Metres. 

2-.V.I 

(jallntis. 

2. Ido 

Lilies. 

0,510 

* 0-588 

i • l 

828 

All these experiments were made with 

2 

9*0 

2*715 

1,061 

7, no 

0*6 IS 

' 620 

Poncclctaiui Morin’s dynamometer. 

3 

i 18*3 

5*6 ) 

1,164 

5,271 

0-610 

1 702 

• 

4 

' 10*4 

5*X'J7 

1,236 

5,610 

O-G^O 

7hs ; 


:» 

, I'M 

5*8 17 

1,218 

5,070 

0-650 

„ 800 


• 6 

1 26*2 

7*07 

432 

1 ,< 62 

! 0*308 

S 13 , 


4 

' 27-6 

8*235 

GS| 

3,0.'0 

■ 0-463 

, 876 


1 

! * 16-0 

•i- IS 

560 

• 

StMyht 

l 

2,54 1 . 

i i 

Arms, audit" d at 45°. 

1 ■ 

0-308 ! frill 

0 - -V 

• * • 

18-0 

i 

r»*n 

1 

| w™ 

• 3,313 i 

* 

0* 134 

1 600 ! 

i 

• 


• Radial Anns. 

I I . ' i. ' V 

i is*o :>• is ;m;o i.r.:i ; o*232 j 62i 

‘2 1«*0 5-48 ! 471 2.118 ■' 0*218 | 720 


l^xj’Eii i MiiNTs on Guyxne\s C i: nth l mica b Pimp. (Straight ^parallel radial channels.) 


i i 

Nomhiir j Height J 

of j to which tin* Water 1 

Experiment. | is raiMMl. 


Hi-.ehi»r;jc per 
Minute. 


Ratio j Revolutions i 
of I'ntHito i of Wheel tier I 
Kfleijt. ' Minute. 



feet. 

Metres. 

(jttllnlis. 

Litres. 

1 


1 

13-8 

4-17 

2;k» 

1,320 

0*10 i 

07.'. | 

2 

13*8 

1 

4" IT 

| 280 

i 

1,872 

0*10 j 

020 | 


Experiments oti lhiss emeu’s Centrifijual Pmp. dlfadial arms and eonicaWsidcs. Experiments made with 
^ McNatighTs Indicator.) • 

Number j Height* * * I Katie ! Revolution?* 

of to which th** Water Minora* of Power to ot Wheel wr Remarks. 

Jwpenment. , is mined. , # | defect. Minute. * , 


Number 

of 

Eu|»crmient. 

| 11 eight* 

to which tli«- Water 
is raUed. 

t '-spFinrge per * 
Mimift. * 

Ratio 

of Power to 


Feet. « Metres. 

l*all >Hh. 

Litres, 


1» 

3-37 1*027 

.1 

3.7BI 

. 0-18 1 

2 

3-02 1*158 ! 

1 , dug 

a,r.«7 

! * o* 1:1 ! 


S? • 


2-2656 0*700 9 - j 

8*427 J-100 ! 896 4,067 | 

3*28 1*000 L 810 3,840 * 0*22 j 


(No water thrown. The water just 
I kept suspended up to the level of lip. 


• • 

** Water Hams. • [’Inventors and Manufacturers (408, p.227). Improved 

ihlc* Minium is made of the following Ex-oj patent hydraulic ram. The hydraulic ram* requires to. be 

IIanro$ 70 Strand (462, p. 235. and Ulus- j. * The hydraulic-ram, usually aitrilmted to Mongolficr, 
'ydraoBo rum. for raising water to the tops j appeam tfi be an English invention, the first, having been 
*“■, . i ei-ectej at Oulton, in Cheshire, by Mr. Johu Whitehurst, in 

- & Amor, C.E., Grove, o-i liwnrk, part i the yc» 1772. We are indebted for a knowledge of this 
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ISO 


adjusted, as to the loading of its valves, for each particular 
case in which it is applied. The following 'I able con- 
tains the results of experiments made to determine the 


useful effects of the two above-mentioned rams at the 
Exhibition by Mr. Hatcher:— 


. Name # 

of Inhibitor. 

Number of Experi- 
ment. 

iv#»n to Valve 
in in Inches. * 

*• 

* * 

! C 

» SB qj 
!=:.! 

1 8 

1 2 

: . * 0 C a 

L. 2 c l. 

"asA 

•a ?, <n 

r ^ 

& T. 6 o 

Quantity of Water 
in (jSallt)Tis 
pHSsed into Itam. 

Quantity of Water 

raised )iy 

Rum in (inllons. 

Its 

£1* 

lit | 

>!? 

I i-i 

1 c?2 5'- 

. *£ z ; p 

. i * 

; 

: £ 

• 

>. 

•ts 0 
aZ 2 

H «■ 

v. 

• j. , 

« h o 

n »s . 
"i" ^ S 

■ « 5 

ti a 
£ 

m 

sic 1 i 

AImoIuLo. 

IVr 

Minute. 

Absolute 

Por 

JMinute. 

Koe and Hansom ! 

1 


fo 

! * 2- 02 

107*00 

8-92 

0*87 

o-r>7 

2(i»8t 

v-fc 

O-f 04 

Ditto- - 

2 

k 

60 | 

J » 

loi-oft 

11-2.9 

G ’ 2ft 

0*69 


44 

O-O02 

Ditto - - - , 

:t 

T& 

m | 1 

.4 | 

J > 

9ft • 1 1 

.*»■ 14 

1-W 

O-()0 

» » 

13 

0-019 

F.iistonnnd Amos 

1 


1 

41 

r>-2'*> 

rr»- 27 

ft -01 

0-02 

0-00 ! 

19-87 


0-1 K 

Ditto- - 

2 

lij 

46 

ft* 42 

28-30 

ft-07 

9-91 

0-00 ; 


42 

0-110 

Ditto- - -: 

:t 

ir, 

29 

5-21 

• 49*41 

9-KS 

3-03 

o-oi i 


.23 

O’ (.02 

Ditto- - -; 

4 

\ lull 

- 

ft*;w 

41-17 

8-29 

3 * t 

0-01 •* 


28 

0-07 1 

Ditto- - -; 

• r> 

A i 

08 i 

.o:> 

11-43 

2-28 , 

2*1.) 

0-44 : 


09* 

0-191 

Ditto— — — , 

0 

V ! 

r>2 | 

:>*44 , 

21-Uft 

4-21 , 

3-91 

0-00 I 

. . • 

57 

0-1 ft7 


lit dual* lic Presses. • 

The Prize Medal was awarded to the two following: — 
N«>. 41 ‘2, pp. 228- 230. The Hank •Quay Foun pRy 
Company, Warrington, for a large hydraulic pre^s, used 
for raising tin 1 tubes of the Hritaunia Dndge. This press, 
on* 1 of the largest ever eoustructcd, inc* a rani 20 inches 
in diameter, and a stroke of 0 ii>T\ ; n lifted, when raising 
a dead weight of 1,144 tons, the 


the service may be made, and to dispense with the re- 
servoir. 

Five different contrivances for this object arc exhibited. 
The Jury has, however, found none so tar perfected as to 
satisfy the conditions of a good meter. In the majorvy 
of them the measurement is made h\ the revoliitgm of a 
fan, like it screw-propeller. a iixcd within the pipe, ai:d 
driven round l.y the eflluent stream. Among other oh- 


the ltritaiiniu Hn.lgc. a .lean weigh. »t 1,144 tons, the : jwtif>IIS , 0 « v ) lU .h , hi s pri nei pfeof nmirllMmu » liabk% m 
cylinder MiMiiMiing a pressure of nearly 4 Ii4is 1 .1 8ttl» i per : t| 1(J f a „ t t i 1!lt a colls i!len,hle leakage tuav he obtained 
square ..ne t It employed an engine ot 5-lion-c pow cr w Ml fficiei.t motion to drive tl/c fan. 

lor ahout half an hour to dr.ve wider e.o.igh into the A wa , exhibited bv'lW.s, IIhvas. & Co. 
ejliudertoeornplete onrl.lt of the p.essv ill, this weight, (l ., * conl4rm . t( . d „ M , wcll-knowm pri.riplr 

or to ra.se it b feet. 1 hr w r.g.t to be raised « ■& mis- <)f ditC tteani-e.iginr. Although this is free from the 
pemled by chains Iron, (he two extremities of a r which belong to meters constructed the grin- 

I o St lengthen* ■ . , - ■ • r ■ ■ ■ ... 1 


of cast iron fixed on the top ofUic ram. 


ciple of Vie revolving fan, it is open to those of insecure 
packing and unequal wear? 

('hanks, &c. 

The Prize Medal is awarded to the following Ex- 
hibitors : — 

No. 404, p. 227. Fox, Henderson, Js: Co. Derrick 
crane. This great crane was used in the construction 
of the Exhibition building itself, and for placing in it the. 
heavy machines exhibited. When required to remove a 


this erosshead, slabs of wrought iron were sli run!, upon 
the top of it, 29 inches thick. The total weight «of the 
press as exhibited is from tit) to TO tons. 

Jackson, P. If., Salford hulling Mills, Manchester, 

(tiS2, p. 249), sends a model of a powerful hydraulic 
press, which will lift, upwards of 3,(100 tons. ifo form 
tbe cylinder of this press rings of wrought iron are shrunk 
on a thin surface of east iron. Tflus great strength is 
obtained wit li a comparative! \ small weight of metal. 

Honourable Mention is tniulc of Hixi.hoI'sk E. T. & ; R , ca t , V( . it , ht at a pvat aistanee from the vertical column 
Co Eagle l-onmlry, Manchester (41b, p 2.«i), for their j of „ u . ( i, t , ^ anll or ( l ( . r rick is made to descend 

hydraulic press for packing cotton or other material m j hy |he lnl ,.h.ding of a chain from one of its windlasses, 
M cs * j a second windlass, driven by the intervention of a wheel 

Water Meters. : and pinioa, from the first, i* made to wind up a chain. 

The labours of the Health of Towns Commission have j 'vliieh, passing over a pnlU at the end of the derrick, lifts 
given fresh importance to the invention ul*w ater-meters. I "IV , thus counteracting the effect on the weight 

To afford an unlimited supply iff water it is necessary 1 ?i ,hl ' descent of the extremity of the derrick, and keep- 
thut some moans should lie aflmwled of measuring the I L-*..'*. " !!*??* a, .. ,1 ! t \ s ^^ ,K,i ‘ nc ^’ Ve ! !V ? , ' ,n,u<L 
quantity each bouse consumes. ’** 
vided with a reservoir, into 1 

sumption were from time t»» suut. ■rn-iini, ium iiuiu m » ^ * ... , , - ... . ■ . 

which h was distributed, this would tte comparatively J. >' m ‘. M,,<WI hydraulic crane for unshipping coals, mid 
easy by means of a meter constructed on tfie principle K ! f,,r rallwa J' station*, docks, and quays. 1 lie pressure uf 
a rain-gauge with a divided chamber and a tumbling ' ' V! '*'-r- accumulated by the action.of a steam-engine in a 
shoot . The desideratum is, however, to measure the ■ <, >>“'druol vest rvotr loaded with a heavy weiglut, which 
efflux directly from the pipes, under whatever uressme ' *-•> ntuU-r, lik. a gasometer, rises as it becomes tilled— is 
1 " j made by nuvhunical expedients, of great ingenuity, to 


ne* If t .., r h linnvo utn-t. nm i produce this compensation aceuratclv, it ix necessarv to 
. which the water for its vol : windlass the form of, f thick fusee, 

to time received, and from ! Awmmioxu , \\ . G., , Aeweastlo-up«n- 


fact to the researches of M. Mofin at the Conser\ il.irc ties I 
Arts ct Metiers, who has recorded it in the follow iinr words 

am Oia ...» ..r nr i/» «... ** 



coimmimqftc llic required motions to the eran 

No^4?l4, pp. 233, 2, *14. M'NirtfOi. and Vfknon, T.i\er~ 
'Working model of a patent stenm-tra\ idling crane, 
eights in timber-yards, 


d’Egerton, et rendu automotenr par Joseph \ Likt ‘ tho ordinary hand-travelling crtTno, this machine 
1790, n.u moycn d’une Beronde Boupnpe. It. is due to the \ n<)Ves ll P on a tram-road laid upou longitqdinaljje^ms, 
manufacturers of the rams on which the experiments were ! ra ' SL * 1 ^ ftom 1 * F) to 20 feet above the ground. A square* 
made, to state that thet arrangements of the Exiiibition 1 shatt runs the eirtire length of this road, and is connected 

Building did not nllow of the water being admitted through | at one extremity with the engine, which causes it to_ 
(wnat they ^nsulered to be) n Rufflcicut length of sftaight revolve. This shaft is supported by brackets, which 
pipe to obtain the greatest useful effect. g# I swing on centres; so that each may bd readily displaced 
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by pressure applied in the direction of thr length of the 
fihuft. Motion is cnmmmiWilcd from this shaft to the 
machinery of the crane by means of u drum, which slides 
upon it — carried alpng by the crane - and which displaces 
each bracket as it passes* it. 

No. 7fi, ]>. 1 1 40. ' (Netherlands). K. Entiioven, the 
Hague, Inventor and Manufacturer. An iron crane for 
weighing and lifting, constructed on an ingenious prin- 
ciple and of good proportions and workmanship. 

No. 411,]). 228. Jam is ami Co. t 24 l^ndeuhalJ St reet, 
Manufacturers. A patent weighing crane for raising 
henry goods, and «1 the same time obtaining their weight. 

No. 4()ti, p. E. N. Fouhdrinikii, .‘IS Ha relay 

Street, SimderhiU'J, lin on tor. Patent safety' apparatus for 
preventing loss of luc anil property, w hen a rope or chain 
breaks in the shafts of mines. Besides the expedient of 
a wedge, acting by its pressure upon a wooden frame to 
arrest the dc >ce”t f the cage, as in other contrivances 
for the same purpose, Mr. J'oimlrinier’b machine adds 
the security of a grip upon a chain. 

No. <>27* p. 208 ( France l. <J. AI.F. Mf.no, Engineer 
of the Miucs> of Auxin. Nord. Model apparatus for the 
extraction of ores, and for the free and safe ingress ami 
, ' ogfessof miners to ami from the mines. By this contrivance 
it is proposed to make the same shaft and engine lift Kic 
ore and the miners, and work the pumps. A four-sided 
vertical frame, extending from the bottom to the mouth 
of the slinlt, si rves as a guide to a series of square cages, 
which are lifted through one stage of the frame by each 
ascending stroke of the beam of the engine, ami pre- 
vented from descending with the descending stroke by a 
series of stops, which, swinging on swivels, are pressed 
back by the carriages as they pass them, and reco\er 
their positions ny their, weight. A siuiilaj; expedient 
gives to the shaft* which lifts the cages a hold upon each 
as it. rises, and relaxes it as it descends. The cages are 
made by an ingenious contrivance to u;.l(j»d themselves, 
and /a pas< from the ascending to the descending frame 
at the top, and conversely, from the descending to the 
ascending, at the bottom. (Awarded a Prize Medal in 
(‘lass I.) 


Honourable Mention is made of Mr. -Daniel (Jiiea- 
TonEX(4l5,p. 230), y Desborough Terrace, Harrow lfrmd, 
Paddington, for his model of an improved hoisting ma- 
chine for raising and lowering goods, which can be worked 
l»y hand or by steam. Tin* person ascending or descend- 
ing with the machine can stop it at any point of the 
ascent or descent. " 

i, Jacks. „ 

No. 509, ]). 237. The Jury award a Prize Medal to 
(jKoiuie Kn<;lani> and Co., ilatchaui Iron Works, New 
Cross, for their traversing sWew-jack, useful for railway 
purposes, and commended for ingenuity of contrivance, 
and economy of materia 1 and space. 

No. 490, ])]». 23(1, 237 (Illustration, 237). Also to 
S. Thornton and Sons, Birmingham, for their hydraulic, 
lifting-jack, constructed on the principle of the hydraulic 
press. 

Valves, 

i 

No. 201, pp. 225, 220. A Prize Medal is awarded for 
P. lfosKiMiV. triple-heat valve i’o^ large pumps, which 
affords three passages for the water. They are annular 
and concentric, and, by an adjustment of the weight of the 
load on each to the surface it oilers to the pressure of the 
water, are made to open ami close in succession, thereby 
diminishing the first effort i;f"thc lift of the piston (duo 
to the inertia of the water; und the blow on its descent. 

s Cocks. 

Honourable Mention is made of the following: — 

No. 47(1. p. 235. Major Homan' Little, Woolwich 
(‘on. mon, Inventor, for an improved water-cock lor con- 
necting pipes without breaking joints. The plug of this 
cock may be removed to be iv-grouml, without unsol 
dering the pipe*. 

No. 1(108, p. 1251 ( France \ — Frixault, I boss- 
founder, Orleans. Hermetic tap. A cock dosed nr opened 
by means of a course screw acting upon a \al\c. A good 
j ami simple cmtrh auciy not likely to get ont of order. 
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Outside cylinder*- - -j - ; 
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Outside cylinder lank — — J — ! 
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Compressed mid hot air — ! — | 

Hydraulic - - - 

Common road locomotives 
Kailwny carriages, waggons - 
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The introduction of curxes in railway s, unless their 
radii he very great, lias hitherto been considered 1111:011*, 


Oflr colleague, M. A#m>iix, who, ns a member of the 
Sub-Jury A. .tin Carriages, was placed out of the number 

./* v. * I...- .. ..O. .tl.... 



which by the first law of motion it tends, into a motion ; 
which shall cause it u> follow any curvatunx it may be ■ 
convenient to give to tile line, would bo to ttllfrd new j 
facilities for the construction of railways. - « 


FivucIl Department. 
! the ruitii of \^ 1 k%c 


curves vary from IGA to 200 feet, * 


* As the labours of the Sub- Jury for carriages were con- 
ducted independently of the principal Jury , the exclusion 




which is said to have been traversed without accidcut by 
the trains of M. Arnoux daily, at a speed of from sixteen 
to eighteen miles an hour, since the mouth of June 
1846 .* * f . 

Various models of atmospheric rah way apparatus are 
exhibited ; none of which probably will remove that un- 
favourable impression to this principle of locomotion 
which recent experiments on a large scale have created. 

The construction of railway carriages admits of great 
improvement, a fact to which tho 4 attenjion of inventors 
is obviously' directed. In tlie construction of railway 
waggons, the use of corrugated iron has been introduced; 
and cast steel fox the construction of railway springs 
appears to be ogpung into more extended use. Several 
beautiful specimen£*of this manufacture from the Con- 
tinent, as well as from Great Britain, have been exhi- 
bited. 

Jf ' 0 maintain a^gra&t speed, tlie first requisite in a loco- 
motive engine is great evaporating power, and to obtain 
this there must be a large surface of metal exposed to the 
action of the heat on the one tide, and <9C the water on 
the other. This is obtained by Mr. Stephenson’s admi- 
rable expedient of a series of tubes which traverse the 
4 ‘boiler, conveying the heated air from the furnace to the 
chimney ; by which expedient the absorption of the heat 
from the air, heated by the fire, into the water, is made to 
extend over a greater surface than by any other. 

Awards in Section £. 

rflfo. 512, p. 238. See Illustrations, p. 234. In the engine 
called the “ Liverpool,” patented by Mr. T. K. Cuampton. 
to which the Jury recommends the award of tlie Council 
Medal, a heated surface of no less than 2,130 square feel 
is obtained by fheans of. the tubes, besides, lie surface 
exposed to the direct action of the heat in the furnace, 
which measui^s 1 54 square feet. The evaporation result- 
ing from this vast amount of heated surface is stated to 
yiehUa steam-power equivalent, to that of 1,1£0 horses. 

It is u second condition of great speed in locomotive 
engines, that the piston should make the fewest possible 
number of strokes whilst the engine traverses a given 
space; for which purpose the driving-wheels must he the 
largest possible. By bringing these from the* position 
they have been accustomed to occupy (near the middle of 
the boiler) to the foot-board of the furnace, Mr.Crampton 
has succeeded in giving to the driving-wheels of his 
engine, the “ Liverpool/ 5 a diameter of 8 feet. 

It is a further advantage in the use of large driving- 
wheels, that for a given velocity of the engine, they 
diminish the angular velocity of the wheel, thus dimi- 
nishing the tendency of the wheel to jump, by reason of 
its centrifugal force when the crank is not truly balanced, t 
a tendency which, before the attention of engineers was 
called to the necessity of balancing the crank, was fruitful 
in accidents. The same expedient by which Mv. Cramp- 
ton obtain* space for larger driving-wheels, enables him 
to place the boiler lower, and thus — giving a lower position 
to the centre of gravity of his locomotive — to increase its 
stability. 4 • 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following : — 

No. 509, p. 238. George England and Co., llatcham 
Iron Works, New Cross. Improved locomotive engine for 
railways of light traffic, weighing, with ccktf and wate^ 
ten tons. The centre of gravity is low* and a good mode 

of M. Arftoux from competition for the pri: »s jvritrded (y 
the Jury of Class V. is made rather according? to the letter 
than tlie spirit of our instructions. 

* A pair of guide-wheels placed at an inclination of 
45 degrees to the vertical bn the first carriage of ttfelrain, 
and a similar pair on the last, compel the«c to take and to 
.keep the curved line of the rail. The wheel* of the inter- 
ttnediate carriages are not, as in other railway-carriages, 
fefd, but lfioso ii|>oBt their axles. The axles turn on central 
pivots, and each axle ip made to take the proper position for 
tuvnifig^he curve, by a pole which grasps it by two arms on 
opposite aides of the pivot add slides u£m it laterally, and 
wmch is fixed to the next gaffiuge in thef train, or to the 
Vile of the next pmr afwheTtodn the same oarilhge. 

t Or from The momentum of the connecting rod, &c., as 
at every revolution ft ascends. 


has been adopted of heating the water before it is pumped 
into the boiler. The driving-wheels of engines so light 
os this, require to be very truly balanced, or their weight 
should be very small in comparison with the engine, that 
they may travel with safety, The award is made for 
ingenious arrangement and good workmanship. 

No. 510, p. 237. SV. Bridges Adams, l Adam Street, 
Adelphi, I^ondon. 1. A light locomotive engine coupled 
to a four-wheeled carriage which snpportsithe cud of the 
engine in cose of accident. The engine carries water 
tieiieath the iloor, and has a sledge break. 2. An eight- 
wheeled double railway-carfiage for first and second-class 
passengers. 

The award k, made for combination and arrangement 
in the locomotive, lor the break, which is well executed, 
and for good proportions and workmanship in the car- 
riage. 

No. 500. The Great Western Bail-way Company. 
Locomotive engine and tender, constructed at the Com- 
pany’s Works at Swindon. One of the ordinary class of 
engines, manufactured by this Company for passenger 
traffic since 1847. It is capable df taking a passenger- 
train, of 120 tons, at an nverage speed of 0() miles per 
hour, upon easy gradients. The evaporation oi the boiler, 
when in full work, is equal to 1,000-horse power — the 
effective power, as measured by a dynamometer, is said to 
be equal to 743-horse power. t ‘The weight of the engine, 
empty, is 31 tous; coke and water, 4 tons — engine in 
working ordpr/35 tons. Tender empty, 9 tons; water, 
1,000 gallons, 7 tons 3 ewt. ; coke, 1 ton 10 cwt.: total, 
17 tons 13 cwt. 

The heating surfaces arc, fire-box, 1 50 feet ; 305 tubes, 
1,759 feet. — Diameter fir' cylinder, 18 inches; length of 
stroke, 24 inches; diameter of driving-wheel, 8 feet; 
maximum pressure of steam, 120 lbs. The actual con- 
sumption of fuel in practice, with an average load of 9U 
tous, and speed of 29 miles, including stoppages (ordinary 
mail train), bus averted 20*8 lbs. of coke per mile. The 
award* is made for good proportion of parts and superior 
^workmanship. 

No. 53G, p. 240, and Illustrations, p. 241. It. and W. 
Hawthorn, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. First-class passenger 
locomotive Engine. The award is made for a good ar- 
rangement of parts, and for an impro\cd link motion. • 

No. 534, p. 240, and Illustration, p. 1078. Kitson, 
Thompson, und Huwithon, Ixails. A locomotive tank 
engine. • The award is made for good workmanship. 

No. 473 (Prussia), Piepenstgck and Co., lioerde, 
near Dortmund, Inventors and Manufacturers. Disc 
wheel and hollow axle for railways. The wheel consists 
of a single disc of wrought iron, fitted accurately to tlie 
axle and the tire by turning. On the end of the axle and 
iu the inside of tlie tire, flanges are formed, ami tlie disc 
being dropped into its place, as the lid of a tin box would 
he dropped into its run, is then secured to these two 
flanges with rivets parallel with the axle. ITcnce there is 
no tendency t<j draw or loosen the rivets, nor are they ex- 
posed to any wear or injury when the wheel is revolving. 
The axle being made tubular, has its stiffness considerably 
increased, without uuy*correspouding increase of weight. 
The whole presents an arrangement in which great 
strength and firmness are obtained without additional 
expenditure oflnaterial. # 

%No. 555, p. 242. J. Spencer and Soft, Ncwcastlc-on- 
Tyne. Baillie% patent volute springs. These springs are 
made of along plate of steel coiled spirally round a centre, 
so as to present an outline somewhat like the fusee of a 
watch. The base being supported, any force applied at 
the summit tends to force this inwards, and to bring the 
spring into the form of a flat coil. Several applications 
of these to the purposes of bearing-springs, buffer-springs, 
add lira w -bar springs are shown. 

i*>. 636, p, 246, and Illustrations. G. B. Thcrney- 
croft and Co., Wolverhampton, Inventors and Manufac- 
turers. Specimens a f Brigg’s patent compound axle, tire, 
and rails. The distinguishing principle of the construction 
of these parts is the forming them of two different cha- 
racters ofifon adapted respectively to the kind of deteriora- 
:ion tojvhich each part is liable, and the strain to which 
t is suEjpcted. Thus, in the wheel tire, the centre of the 
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breadth and therinside of the flange arc formed of a hard 
iron fitted to resist the greater wear of these parts against 
the rail, while a softer and more* tenacious iron is used to 
make those edge? of the tire which are exposed to no wear. 
The great tenacity of this softer iron supplies the strength 
required in the tire. Similarly the upper surface of the 
rail is formed of a hard iron, whicn will not wear away, 
and which gives strength to the rail by its resistance to 
the 'compression to which its upper surface is subjected, 
while the lower flange is constructed of a tough and 
tenacious metal fitted to resist the extension produced ou 
those parts of the rail. Tift railway axles arc, in like 
manner, formed by welding up a tough metal round a 
central hard core. The two mctalst are Voided together 
in the course of the manufacture, so as to render the com- 
bination of the different qualities of iron perfect. 

No. 637, p. 240. George Worm dell and Co., Warring- 
ton, Manufacturers. Railway axle aud railway wheel-tire, 
forge-hammered. The iron is carefully faggoted and 
welded up, and the excellence of the work is indicated by 
the tenacity and strength of the completed axle. The 
specimen exhibited, •vvliioh bus been bent cold under a 
pressure of 84 tons, offers a good sample of the result of 
the process, and is commended us an excellent specimen 
of manufacture. 

No. 040, p. 247. Bkkcroft, Butler, and Co., Kirkstall 
Forge, Leeds, Manufacture^ Specimens of railway wheels 
and axles. Messrs. Beecroft exhibit, among others, a form 
of wheel peculiarly adapted for express* trains, in which 
lightness should be combined with great strength* These 
wheels are constructed entirely of wrought iron, the boss 
aud spokes (single aud double) j^ing forged iu one piece. 
The tires are then shrunk «on and riveted as usual. 
Their wrought- iron disc wheel displays a mode of so 
dovetailing the disc to the interior of the tires as to 
obviate the necessity of rivets. These wheels have also 
wrougUt-irou bosses. They are commended for judicious 
combination and good workmanship? * 9 

No. 682, p. 249. 1\ 1^ Jackson, Salford Rolling-mills, 

Manchester, Manufacturer. Locomotive aud ea:iiage| 
tires. The. carriage tires exhibited by Messrs. Jackson 

" ■ _ „ finished. The 

exhibit presents a valuable feature in the stdled tires, in 
Which the outer and wearing surface is formed of a thin 
plate of steel welded (by a process said to be peculiar to 
the manufacturers) to the iron. By this application it is 
anticipated that the tendency of the tires t<f become 
grooved will be diminished, aud thfir durability be pro- 
portionally increased. 

No. 640, pp. 24C, 247. Ransom es nnd Mat, Ipswich. 
Water-crauc, patent compressed treenails, and wedges for 
railways. 

No. 507, p 237. J. Li:e, Long Acre, Inventor and Pa- 
tentee. Carriage break. A good example of what has 
been termed the sledge break. It is analogous to the drag 
or shoe on common roads. Instead of the resistance neces- 
sary to stop the train being created by the pressure of the 
break against the periphery of the w heel, au iron shoe or 
sledge is pressed down before the Vlieel upon the rail, and 
the wheel mounts the sloping surface of this sledge, which 
then slides rlong the rail until the resi%tance absorbs the 
vis viva of the train, and brings it to rest. The resistance 
created .by this Ijreak being very great ^it 4 should not be 
applied to all the carriages of a train at once. With t\m 
precaution it is commended as a useful coiftrivancc. 

No. 530, p. 239. C. C. Williams, Glasshouse Yard, 
Goswell Street. A railway carriage, constructed of Moul- 
mcin teak, varnished. This carriage is strong, couveuidht, 
and neatly executed; in the substitution of varnish for 
paint there is an economy, and the carriage majr thereby 
be the more quickly repaired. 

No. 532, pp. 239, 240, and Illustrations, pp. 239, 240. 
Henry H.Henson, Pinner, near Watford. Patent covwed 
waggon for the conveyance of merchandise by railway ; , 
firq-proof when clfaed, and so arranged tliat the side or 
roof may be opened for loading or unloading. The award 
is made for the combination of corrugated iron aud wood 
in its construction. 9 

No. 539, p. 240. J. E. McConnell, WolvertonA Rail- 
way-passenger carriage. This award is made fo*fcn ex- 


cellent adaptation of corrugated iron to the construction 
of railway carriages, aud for superior workmanship. 

No. 541, pp. 240, 241. John Coope Haddan, 29 
Bloomsbury Square. Patent railway qgrriage. Rewarded 
for the application of papier machcLto the construction 
of railway carriages. 

Honourable Mention is made of— 

No. 642, p. 247. M. Pehcival Parsons, 6 Duke Street, 
Adclphi, Patentee and Designer. Among the various 
exhibits of Mr^Parsgns, Nosmauville’s patent axle-box 
deserves notice. The bearing is entirely inclosed in a 
cast-iron box, which keeps the axle free from dust or 
sand, while it preserves the grease, wlitch would other- 
wise fall on the road aud be wasted. Tips box is cast in 
oue piece, and around the axl£ is fifcca & collar of stiff* 
leather, bo as jp form a close joint, and prevent the ingress 
of dirt. As an improvement in the details of the railway 
system this well deserves attention, 'm m • a 

No. 346, p. 969. PiEiuiE Kodier, Nova Scotia. Work- 
ing model of a locomotive engine, made by the exhibitor, 
a boy 14 y earmold. A pEper accompanying this exhibit 
certifies the boy to have received no aid, either in draw- 
ings or workmanship, which display ability and deservt^ 
encouragement. * * , 

tfo. 231, p. 1451 (United States). L. C. Hiacisna- 
tham, Vernon, New York. Miniature model of a loco- 
motive eugine ; made by a boy who lived by the side of a 
railway. The passing of the trains was the only informa- 
tion within his reach. A remarkable fact, to which the 
Jury would draw attention as u proof of the yoqjt^'s 
singular powers of observation. m 

SECTION (F). 

Awards in Section F. — (Sec Table, page 188.) 

No. 618, pp. 244, 245, and Illustrations (England). 
The Council 'Medal is awarded to T. Diinn, Windsor 
Bridge, near Manchester, for a traversing frame to remove 
carriages fAm one line of rail to another. 

• A strong frame supported on wheels, which are covered 
by its sii^s, travels on n railway at right angles to the 
lines, from one to the otln£ of which the carriages are to 
be transferred. The level of the upper surface of the 
transverse rail is a little above that of the principal lines, 
so that the latter are cleared by tlie flanges of the wheels 
of the frame, which therefore freely traverses them. The 
transverse line is broken where it crudes the principal 
lines, space lieing left for the trains to pass. To receive 
the carriage, a rail is placed like a shelf or ledge at the 
bottom of the sides of the frame, so as just to clear the 
surface of the permanent rails ; and to raise the carriage 
upon this shelf a switch is provided, which, turning upon 
a hinge, may be brought, when the frame is properly 
placed, into the direction of the principal line. The upper 
surface of* this switch forms, au inclined plane, up which 
the carriage may be raised until its wheels rest upon the 
sliel£ The frame, with its burden, is then pushed side- 
ways along the transverse rail, to the rail to which the 
carriage is to be transferred, aud the switch supplies an 
inclined plane by which the carriage descends. This 
traversing frame, supplying; (for many purposes) the use 
of the # tum-tahle, is commended as a useful invention, 
affording* increased facilities for railway traffic. 

* The Prize MedaHs awarded to the followingexh ibitors : — 

No. 602, p. 242. W. H. Barlow, Midland Railway, 

Derby, Inventor. Wrought-iron permanent wav for rail- 
ways, The sail in Mr. Barlow's invention is made to form 
its own contiguous bearing. In section the rail somewhat 
resembleqf&n inverted V ( a)» with the ends considerably 
turned "outwards. This portion forms the surface by 
whicn the rail bears upou the ballasting, the apex of the 
V being fonnellwith flanges iu the ordinary form of rails; 
and the rail therefore beds throughout on the ballast. It** 
can be very easily packed up and adjusted when out^f 
place, aud all the fittings of sleepers, chains, and keys are 
% done awgy with, nothing being required besides tli?rafl£ 
themselves, excopt% cross or tie-rod at the joints to hold 
them at fhoproper distances asunder, so as to keep the 
gauge of the tine. This rati has been tried the Mid- 
land line, and the results, as shown % by the diminished 
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oscillation and vibration of the trains in passing, and the j 
smaller number of hanfa required to keep this portidh of j 
the line in order, are said to be satisfactory. ! 

No. 638, p. 246. Eddw Vale Company, 83 Upper j 
Thames Street, London, and Abergavenny, Manufacturers. 
Sections of rail way bars of all the fiyins used in railways. 
The Prize Medal is awarded to this exhibit in considera- 
tion of the facilities it affords for the comparison and 
study of the different forms of section, w^iieb have been j 
devised for giving strength and durability to railway bars, j 

No. C4. r », p. 247. The Qwm Avon Iron Company. ; 
Railway bars, 70 feet in length. The award is made for ■* 
skilful workmanship. 

No. 643, p. 247. W. Bainf.s, Birmingham, Inventor. 
An improved railway switch, in which the tongue is formed 
to pass under the upper flange of the fixed rail, by which 
expedieut the point is prevented from rising, and the 
carriage is made to pass more easily upon the new line. 
The switch is so formed as to havo a broad base for its 
bearing on the chairs, and it is made so much deep** than 
the main or fixed rail, thatothe lower flange of the switch 
passes under the lower flange of the fixed rail. Two 
advantages result from this. The flange of the switch 
keeps the tongue, when closed, from rising, and any 
stones or dirt which may fall between the switch and rail ’ 
are swept, as it closes not against the main rail, flat under j 
it ; thus closing without riijk of impediment from dirt or ! 
rubbish* The hearings of the switch ^rc also placet^ a • 
little aside of the hearings of the rail, m ^rde^lhat any i 
stones lying on them may in the same v av be swept clear ; 
off, and not be caught, so as to prevent the proper closing 1 
of the point. ^ { 

No. 600, p. 243. Cl! ABMVK YOUNG and Co., Inventors j 
and M ami fact urers. “ Simultaneous-acting level-crossing , 
gates for railways.” Serious accidents have arisen from j 
•the inability of the policemen in charge of level -crossings i 
on railways to open in time all fou^ gates to give passage . 
to an approaching train. Messrs. Young’s gates aiy hung 


on posts so set at the four angles of a square or a rhombus, 
that they close cither across the line, and leave the road 
clear, or close the road, and shut off all approach to the 
line. By a very pimple and obvious connexion beneath 
the ground between the heels of jfic several gates by 
means of iron rods, the motion of any one is accompanied 
by the corresponding motion of the other three divisions. 
The policeman has not, therefore, to open and close each 
of the four in succession, but by simply acting on one, he 
produces simultaneously the* required movement in all. 
The advantages arising from this arrangement, which is 
available either for straight or obliqup crossings,* are 
obvious, while cost of construction find maintenance is 
increased only in a small proportion. 

No. 552, p. 242. C. Dk Bergitk, 9 Dbwgate Hill, Inventor 
and Manufacturer. Patent station buffer. Mr. Dc liergue 
has aimed at producing a station buffer, which should 
offer to a train impinging upon it uagaadually increasing 
resistance through a long space, thereby absorbing the 
vis viva of the train gradually, and without shock of the 
carriages upoif one another ; and he has sought to do this 
without the aid of a spring, the recoil of which, when 
powerfully compressed, might tfc attended with danger 
In liis station buffer the train impinges on the cud # of a * 
long stout beam of wood, slightly tapering from one end 
to the other. This beam has its smaller end fitted to 
enter a strong iron box or case. The force necessary to 
drive this taper beam into the case continually increases 
as the larger end approaches the case, or as the wood 
must be more and more compressed to enter the jpqfe. 
At the same time the beam, when driven in to any point 
by the impact of a train, rqjnains fixed there, having no 
tendency to fly out or return to its first position. All the 
injury which may he produced, by the rfccoil of a power- 
fully -compressed spring is thus avoided, while on the 
removal of the carriage the iron case is eusilj unscrewed, 
and the bem^ of wood loosencif and drawn out to assume 
its ordinary position. • • 
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“• 

Sardinia. 

Tuscany. 

• Total. 

Exhibitors. 

i 

i 


I 

1 

t 

Medal*. 

I 

a 

J' 

i 

Medal*. 

Exhibitors. 


Medals. 

Council. 

Prize. 

Council. 

Prize. 

Council. 

Prize. 

Council. 

i 

| 

Commercial weighing in-) 
struments — — — • S 

Instruments of measure - 
Counters and tell-tales - - 

Gauges - - - - 

Indtaqtors - - - - 

Manometers, dynamometers 

Total - - - 

c rt 
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1 

- 

— J 

— j 

1 

1 

| 

t 

- 1 
: i 

i 

: 


j 

17 

4 

7 

4 

3 

5 

• 

17 

4 

7 

4 

3 

i 5 

■ - - 

- 

6 

1 

« 

l 

1 

- 

• 1 
-| 

1 

1 

- 

- 

■ ■ 

- 

- 

“i 

40 

40 

- 

7 


Among the instruments exhibited in tlus Section are 
some dynamometrical machines but little known in this 
country, but which hav/» been applied in France, with 
reat success, to determine the most favourable conditions 
>r the construction and working of machines, with 
respect to the economy of power. The machines here- 
tofore used for this purpose have been the steam-indicator 
of Watt and the friction-break of Frony. The former 
nerves to determine the work done by the steam upon 
the piston of a steam-engine during any single stroke ; 
auf*. the other, being applied to a driving-shaft when all 
other wtirk is thrown on it, serves to measure the work 
by which that shaft is driven, from whatever source it 
may be derived.. It is the object of these dynamome- 
trical instruments to determine the work transmuted to 
the whole or any part of a machine, not. for a single stroke 
t>nly of a piston, but coatinuously, through any given 
period; and to do this without absorbing— a& the friction- 
break <Ioes— the whole work to be measured, "but whilst 
the machine is performing its customary work. The 
amount of work necessary to yield given useful results is 
thus determined, independently of the influence of any 
other parts of the machine than those which, operate 
directly on the result. 

Every such admeasurement is a manufacturing constant 
of great T&lue, capable of being employed to determine 
the cost of production under other and widely different 
circumstances. Such constants as have yet been thus 
determined, science owes chiefly to the labours of French 
engineers. 41 These dynamometers have been used not 
only to determine the power transmitted by machinery 
from steam-engines and watef-wlieclR, but to manual 
labour, as applied to the working of pumps and driving 
machinery by cranks, and to the traction of horses. Every 
effort of a team of horses through successive days of 
labour, and journeys as long aft that from Amiens, Nancy, 
and Le Mans, to and from Paris, has thus been measured 
and recorded, and the work expended on such efforts 
estimated, aggregated by the machine, and registered in 
numbers. 

The invention of these machines is due to General 
Poncelet. . They were constructed under tig: direction of 
Colonel Morin. f % • 

The following are the dynamometers exhibited : — « 

1. The “ Dynainometrc de rotation, for determining 
the work transmitted by* a revolving shaft. * 

2. A dynamometer for determining the n^iqpaf labour 
of driving the handle of a pump or a crank. * 

3. A dynamometer fbr registering the work of the 

steam on the piston of an engine through any naigber of 
strokes. Constructed on the principle of the confcant 
indicator, made in the year 1841 for the Irtish Associa- 
tion of Science, and described in their Report for that 
year. • , . • # % 

Jt will be sufficient to descritaf the rotation dynamo- 


** They have been colic ;tkl by ColAcl Morin/ in his 
“Aide Memoire do Mecani&f Pratique.’’* Fifth fcdition, 
; t%49, Matthta^ Paris. i • 

: f It is not easy to malc&^hff description clear without a 
"drawing. For a more intelligible explanation, the reader is 


meter? which is that used by die Jury in its experiments 
on the centrifugal pumps. m r 

Upon an axis, having cast-iron supports, capable of 
being fixed by screws upon the floor, are plaecd two 
pulleys, which we will call a and n, the one, a, is fixed 
on the axis; the other, i», is moveable upon" it between 
limits hereafter to be specified* Lot it now be supposed 
that the machine, the power Employed in driving which 
is4o be measured; is worked by means of a strap passing 
over twoslruihs, one of wbicli is upon a shaft connected 
with the engine, or other motive power, which we will 
call the driving-shaft. Let this strap be removed, and 
the dynamometer being conveniently placed and screwed 
firmly to the floor, let a strap from the drum on the 
driving-shaft be passed over the drum, a, and one from 
the drum on the machine over it; then it is plain that if. 
B were fixed to the axis as a is, the strap passing over n 
would transmit the motion of the driving-shaft on to the 
machirrery; so that the latter would be driven as it was 
Jjcfore, except that the work wolild now' be transmitted 
through the dynamometer, which before it was not. To 
cause the axis to carry' the drum n round with it, a spring, 
fixed iik the %xis, passes between knife edges, fixed near 
the circumferences of the wheel B. This spring being, 
carried round 1»v the axis, and pressing on one of the 
knife edges of tfie drum n, carries it round with it, first 
deflecting under the resistance until the force with W'hicli 
it tends to recover itself is equal to that resistance. This 
deflection being measured, measures the resistance to be 
overcome to drive the machine, and the space travelled 
by the point where it is applied, measures the space 
through which that resistance is overcome. 

The registration of these measurements, under every^ 
change of resistance and motion to w’hicli the machine 
may be subjected, is effected as follows: — 

A radial frame, fixed to the axis, carries three rollers, 
r, r/, *, round which passes a long strip of paper, winding 
(when the rollefsare put in motion) off r and mm, passing, 
between them, over q. *To put them in motion a bevel 
wheel, whose axis— at. ripht angles to the axis of the dy- 
namometer — has its bearings fixed to the frame, so as to he 
carried round with the axis of the dynamometer, engages 
with another bevel w r heel, which runs loose on the axis 
.of the dynamometer, and which is held at rc«t by ft fiy»*d % 
bracket. The level wheel carried round by the frame' 
and engaging in this fixed bevel wheel, carries w ith it 
the roller r, and'obviously communicates to it, and there- 
fore^^ the strip of paper, a motion proportional to that of 
the point where the spring presses on the knife edge. 
The roller ft is made to take* up the paper thrown off by 
r, by means of a spiral spring inclosed in it. The strip 
of .paper being thus understood to pass over the roller q 
withfi motion proportional to that of the point of appli- 
cation of thc^iressure which drives the machine, • let it be 
observed that on ai^arm of the drum 3 is fixed a style, 
•carrying at its extremity a pencil, which is pressed by w 
spring upon the paper passing over the roller q. When 
the strap w^iich the drum b drives fe taken off, that drum 

referredfeo the “Logons de Mccanique Pratique,*' of M. 
Morin. 
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is carried round by tbe dram A without resistance ; there 
is, therefore, no deflection of the spring, and no turning 
of the pulley upon the axis consequent upon that deflec- 
tion. The trace pf the pencil upon the paper will, under 
these circumstances, be a straight line; and in all expe* 
riments the pencil is made first to trqjce such a line. 

When, however, the strap is replaced, and the work is 
put on the drum B, the latter turns upon its axis, pressing 
the kpriug updh the knife edge, and deflecting it until its 
resistance is equal to that opposed by the machine driven 
by the strap. By this turning of the drum the pencil is 
moved at right angles to the line which it before traced 
on the strip of paper, by a space proportional to the 
deflectiou of the spring, and, therefore, tolhe pressure by 
which the spring is deflected ; and this proportion being 
maintained, however the pressure may be varied, au 
irregular curved line is traced upon the paper, whose 
distance from the straight line before traced upon it, is 
always proportional to the pressure by which the machine 
is driven ; whilst the corresponding distance alonp the 
straight line previously drawn, being measured from the 
commencement of thAnotion, is proportional to the space 
described by the point of application of that pressure. 
Hence it is apparent that, as m the case of the common 
steam-indicator, the area of the curvilinear space between 
the straight line trac edAy the style before the wflrk was 
put on, and the curvqEiitie traced by it afterwards, is 
proportional to the work 'done in driving it. There ai$ 
two other contrivances worthy of notice. m 

1st. A contrivance for correcting tin. want of uniformity 
in the motion of the paper, produced by the diminution 
the ri " 


of the diameter of 


struments made for philosophical and chemical purposes, 
and a degree of precision and accuracy is thus attainable 
for the purposes of commerce, which is not to be looked for 
in common balances The award is made Tor an attempt 
to improve commercial balances, and/for the admirable 
workmanship of those exhibited. 

No. 105, p. 1013 (Austria). II. D. Schmidt, Vienna. 
Model of a patent weighing table. 

The mode of suspending the platform on a quadruple 
lever, and of coiyiectiqg this Itfver with the |teelyard, is 
the same as usual . Hut a very advantageous arrangement 
is made for relieving the steel fulcra of the levers, when 
the machine is not in use, from the wfignt of the plat- 
form, and of any carriages passing overjit. Under the 
points where the platform rests are the four levers; these 
levels have stqut projections or bosses projecting down- 
wards, and nearly touching the upper surfaces of four 
short pillars of iron fixed into the mawqry at the bottigp 
of the pit. When the machine is not required for weigh- 
ing, the long end of the lever is lowered, together with 
the steelyard cffhnterpoisefbid framework, by means of a 
winch and sciew, until the l>osses of the levers rest on 
the pillars beneath them. The height of the platform , 
and any carriage upon it is then borne by these pillfirs, * 
and .not by the steel fulcra of the fourfold levers. These 
fulcra are tiius saved from much unnecessary deteriora- 
tion. On raising the frame with the steelyard aud the 
end of the long lever, the weight of the platform is 
thrown on its fulcra, and the machine is then ready for 


use. # # 

No. 774, p.252. Jonathan Davidson aud Co., Iferony 
roller x. as more of the paper i Street, Kdiuhurgh, Inventors and Manufacturers. The 

• i j V .. 1 i i.. a • l.: 


steelyards and qpighing-maclunes of these exhibitors are 
muuufnctumrd in a very creditable wander. The parts 
appear well proportioned; and care has been taken to 
prevent deterioration, as far ns possible, by applying steel 



winds oft* it. This correction is rendered necessary by 
the great length sometimes given to the strip of paper. 

This correction is effected by the intervention of a fusee- 
Wheel. 

2nd. An admirable method of. M. Pnncclet for 
tcriug in numbers in one part of the dynamometiy 
work which in another ii& desc»l>cd above ; is registered t 
under the form of a curvilinear area. This is effected on *Wtblc for any counterpoise, as the several weights read 
a principle, which has also been applied to the mechanical , off* merely show multiples or sub-multiples of the conn- 
quadrature of areas, in an instrument culled the plaui- : terpoisc. The arrangeinAts and proportions of the 
meter, of which several arc exhibited in the ddjiartnfeut of several patts arc judiciously determined, aud the whole is 
liiilosophicul Instruments. The two registrations sene well finished. 

to verify one uuotlier. No. 784, p 253. H. Pooley and Son, Liverpool, ln- 

A a | ventor aud Manufacturer. Patent weighing-machines. 

Aw Anns in SECTION u. • j 'i»j J0SL . are remarkable for simplicity, neat and effective 

No, 1 151, p. 1233< France). P. Claui, 93 Jtuc dc Cherche ; construction, and good workmanship. The principle is 
Midi, Paris. 1. MM. Poneelet and Morin’s rotary dyna- ' alike in all. Tin? weighing platform rests on four points, 
luoinetcr. 2. I.apointe’s constant indicator. 3. C’l air’s j very near the fulcra of a quadruple lever, as in the common 
indicator. The award is made for good and intelligent ; street weighing-machine. One of these fourfold levers ig 
workmanship in the construction of these machines, under j prolonged, and at its extremity is connected with the 
the direction of MM. Poneelet and Morin. Among the ; short end of the lever, to which the scale-pan with its 
articles exhibited by M, Clair is also an admirably con- i weights, or the sliding counterpoise, is attached, 
structcd model of a "locomotive engine in metal, the work- ! The locomotive wcighing«maehine appears very' de- 
iug parts of which are opened or shown in section, for j serving of notice. This consists of a system of three 
explanation and instruction. # j such tables, placed so that a locomotive running over them 

No. 7f«l, p. 12 Hi (France). J, Bkraxoek and Co., j may na^e euch pair of its wheels ou a separate table. 
Lyons. Seales, weighing-machine, and various other im- j Then the three couiitetpoises may be adjusted until each 
piemen ts for weighing. Guided by an ingenious mathe- 
matical theorem, M. Be ranger has "so combined a system 
of levers that he can place one of his scale-pans at any 
distanccfefroui th<^otlier— according to thg form he wishes 
to hflrVeighing-muchine — without affecting tltf 
equality of weights which balance in the t#o scale-pans. 

Tills combination of levers is simple, economical, com- 
pact, and admits of a ready application to all purposes of 
commerce. M. Be? ranger lias, in fact, made that apjfli- 
cation in the collection of cqpvonieut and ornamental 
weighing-machines which lie exhibits, • 

No. 944, p. 1225 (France). Parent, 83 Rue des Arcs, 

Paris. Weighing-scales, weights, and measures, winch 
have many of the more important characteristics oflu- 


one correctly balances the proportion of the weight bear- 
ing on its table. A bar with a light lever, # and a handle 
projecting froifi it over eaefi steelyard, enables the 
attendant? standing opposite the centre one, to check the 
\unution6 of all thftc, and inspect with accuracy the state 
of adjustment. By the use of this^ multiplied weighing- 
machine tin proportion of weight borne by eacl^ pair of 
wlilcls muv Iv tested, and the inquirer is thus enabled to 
alter the adin*tment of the springs until lie has secured 
such a dis|pihution of the load os may be most likely to 
lead tckjfood working. 

No. 772, p. 252. Day and Mii.i.ward, 118 Suffolk 
Street, Birmingham. Patent weighing-machines. The 
awaits made tor simplicity of construe Uon aud cheapness, • 


Wandsworth , October 1851. 


HENRY MOSELEY, MJL, Repo mm 
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• Bulb-Jury for Carriages . 

Vhe Earh of Jersey, Chairman, 38 Berkeley Square. 

J. Holland, Deputy Chairman and Reporter, 258 Oxford Street ; Coach -builder. 
M. Arnoux, France ; Engineer. 1 
T. Hutton, Summer Hill, Dublin ; Coach-builder. 

•.McDaniel, United States. 

Antoine Poncelet, Belgium ; Engineer-in-Chief. ® 


Hr the 14 Instructions from the Council of Chairmen to the 
juries,* 9 we are directed to consider the articles coming 
witfiin our province for examination, under two divisions, 

] A. ... •_ ll .Initr 



and excellence of workmanship, strength und lightness, 
and reasonable cheapness ;” and in the second class, or 
“carriages for the public service,” lightness, sufficient 
solidity for safety, durability, and cheapness. 

Our examinations and awards have been made in strict 
conformity with # these Instructions. • 

We find that *the contributions in our department are 
apportioned among various countries as follows, viz. : — 


• 

• • 

! 

1 

Carriages. 

i 

j 

i 

1 

i 

1 
> 1 

* 

a 

Droitsch&s. 

Great Britain - 

69 

79 

n 

2 

. 2 

. 3 

— 


Franco - - - 

5 

5 

_ 

• 

_ 

1 — 

_ 

— 

Belgium — - 

4 

7 



— 

i — 


’ — 

Hamburgh - - 

1 

i. 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

Prussia- - * - 

2 

2 

_ 

«. i 

— 


_ 


Grand Duchy, of 1 
- " J - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

tr 

! - 

- 

- 

Sardinia - - 

I 

1 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 


— 

Austria- — - 

2 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

*_ 

__ 

L. 

lluBsia - - - 

1 

_ 

■ _ 


_ 

_ 

2 

3 

Turkey - — - 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1 

• 

Canada - - - 

5 

1 

_ 




5 


United States - 

8 

8 

1 

- 

- 

- 


1 

- 

Total - - 

100 'l07 

1 

u 

2 

j 

2 

a 

9 

l 

3 


(Messrs. J. Hutton and Sons, of Dublin ( 884 , p. 26 f), 
exhibit four carriages, which are excluded from competi- 
tion as Mr. Hhtton is a Juror in this classj 

Besides the articles in the foregoing table, we have had 
under examination a number of models of minof import- 
ance, patent axles, wheels, and other harts of carriages,*! 
coach-lace, &o, the peculiar merit%o/lrhich are not suffi- 
ciently evident to entitle them to notice or com- 

mendation. 

The fhet most obvious in the display of carriages is the 
want of variety in tkeMnd^vad the absence parffcularly, of 
the higher class of equipages, of travelling carriages pro- 
perly so called, and of vehicles Intended l 4 for the public 
service.” The dress or plain; vis-a-vis, the dress or plain 
• coach, the lavulaut the m&Kcooch, &c , liave noqrepre- 
smtatives*in the Exhibition. 4 • 

a Wf Spnffisq, wo are somewhat surprised at the deficiency! 
S"h tins respect ; bdhregard it as accented for jA a great 
measure by tlie detsfcd for carriages at these descriptions 
haring been ^ m^riaUy diminished by thS general in- 
Wncti^itbSTY^cdut period, of railways. 

We arfalso ofxtpmiou that the trade is not fairly any 


more than fully represented, and that the art of carriage- 
making has attained a point of excellence which would 
warrant the expectation of a higher standard of merit 
than is phown in the Exhibition. While we recognize 
very generally the use of snperijhr woods, leather, and 
other materials, in the construction of carriages the most 
admirable workmanship, and a nice attention to details, 
we perceive many defects in style, and the display fre- 
quently of had taste. There is often an injudicious ex- 
penditure on costly ornament and elaborate finish, which 
are incompatible with the Serviceable class of carriages to 
whicli they are applied, hi many instances this is carried 
to an extent that mars instead of enhancing the beauty of 
the vehicle, and besides increasing the cost, is a positive* 
detriment. 

Comparing the stale of the art of carriage-building of 
former and not very distant times with that of the present, 
^we consider the principled of bftilding in many respects 
“greatly improved, and, particularly with reference to 
44 lightness ” and a due regard to “ strength,” which is evi- * 
dent iij, carriages of British make, and esjiecially displayed 
in those contributed by the United States, where there ip 
commonly employed in the construction of wheels and other 
parts requiring 44 strength and lightness ” combined, a na- 
tive wood (upland hickory) which is admirably adapted to 
the purpose. Tim carriages from the continental States 
do not exhibit this useful feature in an equal degree. 

We observe many innovations and contrivances in 
springs, steps, fore-carriage locking movements, &c., 
which arc not always improvements, and yet convenience 
and nice adaptation have been much advanced in these 
respects also within a few years. We notice a justly 
meritorious and very nice automatic step ou the carriage 
of Mr. David Davies of London (828, p. 250), and on in- 
genious spring door-lock on a carriage of M. Moussard of 
Paris (657, p.C209). 

In our judgment the gppearance of the carriage has not 
been improved by a deviation quite common from the 
lines hitherto adopted and approved, and we regret to re- 
mark, under, the head of “elegance of design, that we 
find jn the exhibition of carriages a great deficiency. 
While we admit,' •therefore, that there hi- Jb*en corwder- 
^le progress jn the principles of carriage-building, we ** 
are of opinion that the style has l>ecn injured by injudi- 
cious innovation. 

JPe are aware that the coach-builders of the present 
day have hail no easy task to perform, in meeting the 
new^ demands of the age, which require them to construct 
vehicles to convey the greatest number of persons. It 
can hardly be expected that in carriages of such a descrip- 
tion they can preserve those outlines which have been 
esteemed elegant and graceful. It is to be deprecated, 
•however, that this ^necessity in some .eases, of departure 
from the rules approved by good taste, should i>e dis- 
played in the higher class or carriages of pleasure and 
luxury, since these must be exempt from the difficulty re- 
ferrodJo? and it is to be hoped that future innovations in 
that weetion will be governed by a nice discrimination, 
pure Ate, and sound judgment. 
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We do not obforve that there hat been* lM may be 
properly considered* a 11 successful application of any new 
material,” although we may mention* the application re* 
ccntly ora band of caoutchouc around the nmof carriage 
wheels, in order to render thdfo “ noiseless.” This ap* 
plication may be useftil to a limited extent on light car- 
riages, but R»is of vary doubtfal general utility, and does 
not .appear to be adapted to long or hard f treat service. 
We are pleasea to see the general use of very superior 
patent and enamelled leathers, combining in a remarkable 
degree, pliancy and water-propf qualities. This is con- 
spicuous in the contributions of Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, and the United States. The iron-work is also 
generally of the best description, in* point of quality of 
the metal and the execution, but in many cases it lacks 
due simplicity in form and arrangement of some of the 
parts. The perfection which textile manufacture has 
attained of late Years, has had a corresponding effect on 
the interior fittings of carriages, which in linings, &c. y 
are now beautifully appointed at a comparatively mode- 
rate cost. 

^The consideration of “ reasonable cheapness ” lias been 
duly observed; but it is obviously very difficult to deter- 
mine the exact intrinsic value of an article like a carriage, 
and to judge positively whether the affixed price is exces- 
sive or not. The cost is often much increased b> ornament, 
finish, or contrivance, that fiyglit be advantageously dis- 


pensed with, and thu#a carriage, otherwise extravagant 
in price, be reduced to a standard of “ reasonable cheap- 
ness.” And this useless addition of expense Is a fkult 
of common occumAce to which we* few previously 
alluded. Extravagant-prices msy thirty diminish the claim 
for approval ; but at the same time we are convinced that 
what may be deemed high prices are not Vways ex- 
orbitant prices, but that with carriages as with articles of 
household furniture, the most similar perhaps to those 
under our notice wheregthe quality of the article is more 
or less concealed, the lowest priced may often prove to be 
the dearest purchase. • 9 

After a patient, and we believe thorough examination, 
wo arc unanimously of opinion thpt there i#no contribu- 
tion among the articles in our department which possesses 
such •“ pre-eminent and indisputable merit” (Bee. 20, 
Instructions) as to be entitled to the 44 Council Medal/' 
and therefore we do not recommend tfaatShis distinguished^ 
award be bestowed on any. But while we withhold the 
highest mark of merit, from a sense of diity, we do not 
deny the promiiffint claims 8f many contributors to dis- 
tinction ; and we have endeavoured to select athose upon 
which we think we can confer witlP the greatest justice 
the only mark of merit at oar disposal. A list of coif* 
trfbutyrs, to whom we award the “ Fuze Medal,” is sub- 
joined. 


M.WAHD6, CLASS Va. 
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No. 802 
No. 611 
No. HU 
No. 826 
No. 862 

No. 872 
No. 874 
No. 938 
No. 950 
No. 956 
No. 968 
No. 997 
No. 99G 

Andrews, llicliatd - - 

Briggs, ti. nnd7[ o. - - 

Browne, - - - 

l)a\ ics, I>. - - - 

Hall m ai ke. AldebcrL mul 
• liallmarkc. 

Holmes, 11. and A. - — 

Hooper, dr. N. - - - 

Peters and Sons - - - 

Robinson and Co. • - 

ltoek and Bon - - - 

Bilk and Brown - - - 

Ward, J. - - - - 

Wyburn, Metier, Turnqp 

Southampton - — — 

London ----- 
Dublin ----- 
London- - — — 

•London- - - - 

Derby*- - - - - 

London — — — 

London ----- 
» London - — — 

Hastings - - - - 

London ----- 
London — — — — — 

London ----- 

(» 

Pony Phaeton. 

Town Ohariot. 

Two Jaunting Care. 
Basterim Brougham.! 
<*ttrk Barouche. 

Park Phaeton. 
Brougham. 

Park Jfcuouchc. 

Park Phaeton. 
Diaropho. 

Park Phaeton. 

Bfitli C hair. 

Dress Chariot. 



• • 

rut AN OK. 



No. SO 
No. 410 

Balvalette Bi others - - 
Dumaine, J. A. - - - 

Boulogne - - - - 

Paris ----- 

Buriq- Draj?. 

Town Beilin. 



BELGIUM. * 

• 


No. 118 
! No. 128 

Jones BrotliorB - * - - 

Yan Ake^ P. and Son - 

a 

Brussels — - — — 
Antwerp* - - - - 

Cab Phaeton. 

Gab Phaeton. 



UNITED STATER. • 

• 

• 

• 


Tfo?468 
No. 381 

bob 


Slide-top Buggy. 
Sporting Waggpn. 


London, Juh * 11, 1851. 


* JOSEPH HOLLAND, Jiworrwi. 
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Pthe to w§ after the Kama (between parentheses) refer to the Bxhg https’ K umbers and to the Pt«»» fo the 
* * timeiX* Dteoauvtvx axd Iu47ma&*&C4dtewea.1 . 


Jury. 


General J. V.VonCELEr, Chairman, France; Member of Institute, late Dlroetor of )N)Makl 

Bee. li> 'Viuuou M A., F.K.8., to!, Deputy Chairman and JUportnr, Jacksonian fetor of Natural find 
Capfdnental Fbilosoph}, Cambridge. 

Professor Fuarre Coaium, Tuscany ; Director of the Ttdhnologto Institute, Florence. 

Luigi m CaiSToro&ia, Austria; Vice-President of Cumber of Commerce, Milan; Member of the 
Scientific Institute w Bologna, r , 

Bcvjaicik Fqtheikjjll, Manchester ; Mechanical Engineer. , 

** GjUPOXgvk Maclca, Leeds ; Mechanical Engineer. 

mjr Kopxe, Portugal ; ” 


Guiiherxe Kopec, IV 
Jonn Ptenr, Greenwich ; 


Mechanical Engineer, 
lanical Engineer. 


Gsobqs Renivie, F.R.S., Whitehall Place ; Mechanical Engineer. 

T. B. Saw ell, Carrington, near Nottingham ; Lace Manuuu turor. 

Samuel Webbeb, United States ; Civil Engineer. • * 

Professor *W. "Wedding, Zollverom ; Member oi the Board df Trade and Commerce at Berlin. 

A»mh tales. • * 

A. Barclay, Brewery, Park Street, Southwark; Brewer. 

Bom rt D vvwon, 33 Muk Lane ; Civil Engineer. 

— DoLrocssr, France. ~ 

J. Mwtcstt, F C.8 , Oaken shew, near Accrington, Lancashire; Calico Printer. 

A. Pa* en, France; Member ot the ittstituto. 

Dr. V a bcmtbapp, Zollverciu ; Professor of Chemistry. * 


TVie Jiry for 41 Manufat turing « Machines ” ha^c in- 
spected the articles contained in that Class 4>f foe Inhibi- 
tion, and have to Report thereon as follow * . — n 

They find it to contain a collection unparalleled for 
number, importance, ingemfity, beauty of execution, and 
every quality by which the machines of the pie&ent day 
are distinguished ; but they desire caiefulij to guaid 
against the supposition tha* t\ery biamh tf manufac- 
turing mechanism is represented. On the contrary , great 
inequality prevails In this respect; some manufacturing 
rang abundantly and almost Miperfluously 
1, others wholly omitted, and the lemamdei te- 
nted by very few specimens. 

e textile 4 processes in general, the preparation and 

spinning of cotton, flax, wool, and silk, wealing in alfits 
branches, aft®, for the most part, well Blast rated by the 
public spirit of various exhibitors, who have not only 
9 dth t complete series of the respective machines, but also 
maintaih thuya in motioh, doing work, so that these 
materials ate Actually shown to the \ iMtoix in their 
gradual progress from the raw state to the saleable {ffoduct. 
But even In this division many ipaehmes are neoes&mdy 
omitted, especially if the nature of their work unfits it to 
be carried #n in the presence of a crowd of spectators. . 

Such are the prepamtdby wn hifigs pnd cleansings of 
raw material ; all hums of foiling, calendering, dyeing, 
and foe like, which either derive their solo interest fropi 
processes thjst are apeompamed by #cesidve noise, dust, 
disagreeable snsliAHgdaifoifigail Ailing of water and 
othdr liquids, or Similar anboyh-g phenomena*; or ere of 
such a toto as to occupy tune, of demand more care 
thaB can bp bestowed in the presence ofeau assembly of 
spectator*; or whies* require peenliar conditions of tem- 


perature or 
exhibition, 

and 



ts incompatible witha public 
lay be placed under this head, 
of Us models and machines 
rest m 
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century by our 
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complicated machinery that now pervades aB classes of 
industrial occupations h as been rendered possible. But 
the magnitude of the work usually executed by such en- 
gines— the steadiness o£ foundation which they require, and 
which is unattainable in this building— and other considera- 
tions! appear to have prevented the exhibition of their 
action ; An although they are placed in foe department of 
machines m motion, and some of them are actually kept 
in motion in part, no work is placed upon them. For 
ob\ ion* reasons, all processes of woiking metal which re- 
quire heat are impracticable, and very few of the machines 
which belong to srfrh are here to be found. Thus the 
icductiou or metals from foe ores to bars and sheets, 
and all founding or casting processes, are wholly unre- 
presented, as well as the curious and interesting opera- 
tions lielomging to the gjass and pottery manufactures. 
To these may be added machines which are so bulky or 
so easily deranged as not to justify, in the opinions of 
their owners, the risk and expense of removing them to 
the Exhibition, or the sacrifice of the work which they 
are producing in their own manufactories. 

A great variety of ^printing presses will be found in 
the collection, many of them maintained in constant 
action ; also many mills for grinding and crushing vege- 
table products, with the cleansing and sifting apparatus 
connected with them; bat of course not exhibited in 
action. Besides these, there are varv> qs m isetdiapeous 
^machines wh^ih will be indicated as we proceed. KfmtTgi^ , 
however, lias been said to show that foe present collection 
does not represent the real extent to which machinery is 
employed in the manufectures of this country, seeing 
that, at all events, those machines are omitted which dte 
rirfp/iheir sole interest freqp the proeeisii wlfo which tor 
are connected, and when these are pf inch a nature as to 
forbid^ their being carried jm in ttopremreoftf 

I^wiEll ^/emaSSfoa t foe greater jtoefto 
which are exhibited are sent by tote makers Md&ot to 
manufectuter*. * * 4 * * 

lie *bote n»pka«n sow mfiMOf tiHttttftoWi 
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of wurkmaasWp which piwvatt in Aitosnt countries or 
districta. • 

It will of comm be understood that the above remarks 
are strictly confined to to articles which belong to the 
class of wemgtoM^P machines ; to the portions of the 
building wherein toy am placed also contain many of 
those tot an inchuted in Qfapss V., especially in the 
foreign departments! In which the machines or the two 
Classes V, and VI. an also mixed up with agricaltnral 
and other meohanism of all .kinds, and with hand-tools 
and mannftatured articles that properly fell under the 
denomination of “cattery ” or “geneml hardware.” 4 
Many machines which are inserted in the CaAlogtte have 
not been sent by their respective exhibitors, or they prove 
upon inspection to be either modeUl of mall importance, 
or to have been so deranged tgr'to transit as to make it 
impossible to set them m motion, or tom any just opinion 
of their merits, especially in cases where the exhibitor is 
^either to be found, nor has left any representative capable 
of explaining them. 

In round numbers it appears that the English exhibitors 
amount to ahoat two hundred and twent). France has 
contributed between fiftyfend sixty; the tJgitea States, 
fifteen; Belgium and the ZoUverete, ten or twelve each; 
Russia and the Netherlands two orthree; while Sardinia 
and Switzerland have merely sent some maghine-jools 
uged in the manufacture of watches. Since it thus ap- 
pears that the machines sent by each country, whether 
ilfitteh or foreign, hear no proportion to the relative em- 
ployment of machraen, considered either with respect to 
geographical distribution or to the different departments 
of manufacture, it will be useless to examinfeack country 
by itself. In the following more detailed survey of the 
collection, the machines will be classed according to their 
functions, including under each head all those tot have 
been contributed by to different nations, 

(AO Cowvmimar or Raw Matbui al into a conti mj- 
00 a Tjcbeap, and aoMBQonwr PuOcbssu.— ( l.) Cotton. 
(A) Wool. (8.) Flax and Hemp. (40 Bilk. 

(B.) Wbavxno or all kikds.-~(&) Looms. (6.) Laoe- 
tomes. (7.) Knitting or hosiery tomes. * (8.) Heald 
m achine s, sawing machine s, tec. 

(C.) PArWLAJ»PiUJ»HMO.—(9.f Making, cutting, srnl 
fcWing psper. (10.) Tjpe printing. (11.) Numbering, 
paging, and rnllng maicnines. (IS.) Uthognplue and 
eowicr'plata jmhw. 
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(A.) CoMrwmo*«rtL*r 

Iteu^asM 

(1.) Ontrn. 

In tte nMbidm of 

BSSSw».<. 

lug and maintaining u> operation is 
ginning with the opening machine and tower, and in- 
cluding the various carding engines, to d***ing> stub- 
bing, and roving machines, two selfacting nmlea (to one 
adapfpd to to \ eft, to other to the warp^ and also a 
throstle, a winding-machine, and a dooming machine. 
This splendid senes of nineteen eg their own % 

manufacture, and contains many improvements on to* 
ordinary constructions, besides afibnimg a complete 
picture of the pregress of torawmateriaTtom to state 
m which it is imported, to that m which it H delivered 
to the weaver. Attention must ate be directed to to 
beaut) and excellence of to null gearing and its toatinm 
by means of which these various machines receive their 
motion fromJhe steam-engine. This part of to work is 
exhibited by Messrs. Hicx and tor, of Boltod (1. p.268). 
The cotton cleaning and opening machine of to above 
senes is on Mr. F. A. Calybet's construction, who also 
exhibits (27, p. 271) other specimens of his new and 
effective method of making wool-burring, ootton cleaning; • 
and carding cylinders. 

Other makers have sent admirable specimens of tome 
of these machines, each distmgnhhcd by peculiarity of 
construction * important improvements, or beauty of 
workmanship. Amongst these to new throttle txf Messrs. 
Shahp, Bbothebs, and Co. (18, p. 270), is remarkable. 
The principle t/t this machine, which is derived from 
America, is— tot a sobll loop running on a rUtyf is sun- 
rtptuted for the usual fiver, whence it te termed “to 
ring and traveller throstle.” The framing and disposi- 
tion of its parts axe greatly, improved by to present 
makers. 3 

Messrs. IIiluiks and Sous (14, p. 270) exhibit their 
rovmg-fhune, and Mr. J. Maso* (10, pp. 268, 260) a 
drawing-frame, a roving-frame, and a dnbbing-frame, 
furnished with their patent collars, by which to spindles 
i evolve with greater steadiness, and an increased velocity 
can be attained. Also separating plates for to riubblims, 
and a brake mot lob for more effectually stopping the 
machine. Messrs. Park, Cubtik, and MADaunr 1 6, p. 208) 
exhibit an extensive contribution of machines, including 
*i Cardin g-engme, drawing, slabbing, and lOving-ffetos, 
and three* pu.ont self-acting mules, each of a difierent 
construction. A new self-acting mute is also town in 
operation by* Mr. G. P. Maciwsob (24, m 276, 271), in 
which a radial arm is employed to produce to return 

Mr.lLtoieum 
> of ett improved 
drawn W to bobbin. 
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TWEheel*" From Belgium, ‘the PiAsnix Company (134, 
IR/IMW) sent a w^dl-made “ 1 oft-tabbiu w frame, in 
which the cone and pulley, uauallyt employed to produce 
the variable motion required by the tabbing, are replaced 
by a group of spur-wheels. Mr. W. Hayden, of the 
United States (386, pp. 1461, 1463), exhibits a druwing- 
fir&me for cotton, with an ingenious self-acting mechanism 
for reg ulatin g the weight of the Blubbing, and Messrs. 
Bates, Hyde, and Co. (440, p. 1463), send a saw-gin for 
1 cotton. Messrs. W. ana C. Mather (46, p. 270) exhibit 
a calico-printing machine, for printing eight colours at 
c one operation. 

c , 1 (2.)- Wool. 

The machinery for *the woollen manufacture, notwith- 
standing its extent and importance, \a very slepderly 
represented. Mr. G. E. Doxhthoupk (40, p. 273) cou- 
c tributes mfptene for long-wool combing, recently 
patented, on a new principle, of great ingenuity aud 
admirable promise; and Messrs. Berry ana Sons (48, 
p. 274) have furnished a Series of t!ie six machines 
employed in the manufacture of worsted yarns, of the 
best workmanship Aid of improved construction. By 
these the complete progress of the material, from the 
state of a stiver to tne spinning, inclusive, is shown in 
daily operation. Mr. Mason (46, pp. 268, $09) exhibits, 
in the short-wool department (or clothing branch), two 
carding-machines and a mule. These deserve especial 
notice, as being on the plan now adopted very generally 
on the Continent, and universally in the United States, 
by< which endless slubbings are formed directly from the 
card. The old billy-machine, aiul the operations con- 
nected with it, are thus dispensed with, aiul the yam 
produced is 1001*0 level. Mr. Mason’s machines contain 
several important improvements, of his oifrn im eution ; 
especially an apparatus for condensing the stubbing from 
the first earth In the French Department, a set of 
woollen machinery, on the same system, is exhibited by 
Messrs: Mercier and Co., of Lonviers f:»32, p. 1 208 ; ; 
namely, two cardiug-machinos ancl one semi-sclf-acti^g 
mule. These machines are of highly-finished workman- 
ship, and in the best stylet of modern French machine 
building. In this department (283, p. U{K)\ Messrs. 
Lacroix and Sons contribute a fulling-machiue, of 
admirable construction upon a system which has entirely 
superseded, on the Continent, the old method of falling- 
stocks. In the English part, Mr. E. Hunt (49, p. 274) 
exhibits a gig-mill, of a new and simplified construction, 
which, by working on both sides, and thus finishing the 
pnpfeess of dressing with teasels, wifhout removing the 
dtm from the machine, is rendered capable of turning 
out considerably more work than on the usual systems 
The English mechanists have not contributed a single 
shearing-machine, but in the Foreign Department there 
are exhibited several of very creditable workmanship ; 
namely, by Messrs. Thcmas (Prussia 57, *p, 1060), II. 
Thoufin Brothers (Belgium, 128, p. 1155), and 
Schneider and Leurasd (France, 1001, p. 1227 V 

(S.)—Ftax and Jltmp. * 

The Flax manufacture is represented, in the present 
collection, r with the same 1 spirit aud completeness ns the 
cotton. ' 4i t 

, Mr. B. Plummer exhibits ins paten i rotatory () disc 
machine (74, pp. 275—277), with ottar machines for break- 
ing, catting, and dressing (lax ; also I4jb application of gutta 
jperc^* to the holders. Messrs., Larson an<? Sons con- 
tribute a set of sixteen machines (75* pp. 277,'*278), 
whieh, for, beauty of execution, value qpd completeness 
of illustration, are fully equal to those which Messrs. 
HmteRT have furmshod in the department * 0 / cotton. 
These machines are divided into three series,- that'* include 
the three departments of flax manufacture ; namely, the 
tow, the lone flax, and the cut fia^; and they contain all 
the machines cused in cash respectively, by which thp 
raw material is converted from the form in which it is 
ftnported/'to ‘he ^rcad* as delivered to the ^reavers, *or 

been so 
for warm, 



Which, was f&meriy employed to the detriment ot 
the health of the .workpeople. -Mem, Higgins ( 14 , 
p* 270) have alee exhibited excellent jroeeimens of the 
four machines employed in the long Cut spinning, and 

lM^artic£ of^lcmp we 60? only the large machine 
of . Mr. J. Crawhall £ 78 , p. 279 ), by which yams, spun 
by processes c not exhibited, arc converted into a rope. 
This machine, compared with the previous ones, from 
which it is derived, is remarkable for simplicity of 
arrangement. ^ 

The Foreign "Department does not oontam a .single 
machine relating to Hie flax manufacture. * v 

* (4 r. . 

The simpler machinery of the silk monhfkctureis com- 
pletely exemplified by the beantif iilly-finished machim# 
of Mr. J. L. Davenport (80, p. 279), which include 
the complete series employed in that branch, for throw- 
ing. winding, cleaning, spinning, doubling, and reeling; 
the whole of w hich aw exhibited In operation. Mr. J. 
Frost (84, p. 279) also contributes models (or rather, 
short portions) of his improved machines for winding, 
cleaning, throwing, &c., and of his spinning and doubling 
machine, in which the two operations are performed by 
one process. 

In the Zollvcrein Department is a machine for silk- 
winding, by Mr.T. If. Dxepebs (472, p. 1078’; ; and in 
[ the Russian (15o, p. 1371), a machine, by Mr. H. Graff, 
for spinning silk directly frpm the cocoon. 

Attention must also be directed to the ingenious 
machines for manufacturing the cards with wlueh the 
canting-machines for oo\ roii-wool, &c., are clothed. Two 
specimens of this machine arc exhibited, the one iu the 
English Department, by Mr. T. Crabtree (3, p. 268) * the 
other in the French, by Messrs. Papavoinf. and On atel 
(339, p. 1193), both ol‘ excellent workmanship, ulthongii 
differing very little from the well-known machine of 
Mr. Dyer. 

From this rapid surety of the machinery in the Exhi- 
bition, for converting the raw materials of cotton-wool, 
flax, and silk, into a* Continuous thread, it appears that 
nearly all the processes are represented, and some of 
them in the most satisfactory aud complete manner. It 
is to be regretted that no specimens have been sent of the 
curious machines, hy which caoutchouc is manufactured 
into a ( continuous line. 

(Jfh) - Weaving of all Kinds. 

(5.) — Looms . 

We may now proceed to the various classes of looms, 
of which a great variety are placed iu the Exhibition, 
and most of them maintained in operation, either by 
power or baud ; many of them also are remarkable for 
novelty of construction and for important improvements, 
which can only be alluded to, here, as it would be 
impossible to render them intelligible without the aid of 
draw ings os very long descriptions. Those, however, 
which appear of the greatest importance may be men- 
tioned, 0 C 

Messrs. C. F.. and C. Parker’s power-loom for soil 
cloth (77, p. 278) is distinguished by peculiar aud effective 
arrangements for maintaining the uniform aud regular 
delivery of the warp, aud a constant tat adjustable teu- 
ton in the taking-up motion, hy whicThfoe finufttitt of, 
this important article of manufacture is insured. 

Mr. Bro^n (56, p. 275) also exhibits a sail-cloth 
power-looiu with peculiar arrangements, adapted to the 
Same objects. 

In Mr. Barlow's double jacquard loom ( 82 , p, 279) 
two cylinders are employed, una the cards are disposed 
upon these in alternate order, so that, while one cylinder 
with its cards is brought into action upon the horizontal 
trires, tbg other is withdrawn for the purpose of rotating 
it, and shifting the card, and vice verso. By this wrangc- 
ment the loom can be worked with a velocity 40 per 
cent, greater than that of the ordinary construction :\the 
steadiness of its notion is greatly increased, Bird th$ Strain 
upon $c warp diminished, 8y another iinprovchieni, 
whv-jh consists in lowering the warp threads As WdJ as 


Class^,}’ 


to. 


187 


raising than; whereas in the ordinary jacquard loom 
those threafavrliefcare wt carried up by the lifting bare 
are allowed 1 to itduahi In the horizontal position; 

Thefibwer-loaftt of Messrs* Kbnwobthy and Bollouom 
(21, p. 878i is dfoiwctdrised bg ter© self-acting methods 
of stopping the loom by throwhu; off the belt; the one 
when we weft bnaks^the other wbeff the shuttle traps,— 
that is, stick* lit Its eontse through the shed. 

Mr. BfASON> large loom for wool (I0,q>p. 268, 269), 
has a motion whiob releases the swell of the shuttle-box 
at the instant of picking or driving the shuttle, whereby 
the force required for (he latter operation is greatly 
diminished* ' * 

Mr, M. SMITH (22; p, 270) exhibits •several power- 
looms, with a peculiar mode of delivering the warp ; one 
of them lias a self-action for changing the shuttles, and 
thereby working in three colours in auy desired order, 
the changes being governed by a kind of jacquard 
appamtus. 

Mr. Fromao* (France, 219, p. 1*184) contributes a 
power-loom in which two shuttles arc employed, %ud 
shifted by an endlesflLCliaiu, provided with tappets fixed 
in the order required by the pattern. 

Messrs. Taylor and Son's power-loom (2a, p. 27o) is 
provided with four jacquard, cylinders working simul- 
taneously, and Mr. Chalmers (32, p. 273) exhibits a 
large power-loom for damask-weaving, provided with a 
jacquard and., some new arrangements. 

Mr. Crichton's model (35, p. 273) shears a tuking-ujw 
motion that adjusts itself to the increasing diameter of 
the doth beam with more precision than any previous 
contrivance. 

Other looms are exhibited by Messrs. Harrison (18, 
p. 270), Henning (4.3, p. 273$, Elliott and IIkyb v.50, 
p. 274), Ml LUG AN (38, p. 273), Cross (04, p. 27. V, and 
J. Smith (59, n. 275). 

* A jacquard loom of the mo<it beautiful workmanship 
and mechanism, for weaving silk-flu^entl damask of the 
richest quality, is maintained m constant action by 
Messrs. Atkinson and <i>., of (Dublin (12 at id .5; and 
the 1.0 well Machine Shop have sent from America 
(447, p. 1464) a power-loom of lii^lily-finihhcd workman- j 
ship. The power-loom for wearing fringe by Messrs. , 
Heed and Co. (83, p. 27!>\ is a remarkable pie<^ of lrili'ha- ; 
meal contrivance, weaving without shuttles thirty -four ; 
pieces of fringe simultaneously. ; 

Mr. Harrison (18, p. 270), exhibits a power-loom made . 
fifty or sixty years ago, which will he looked upfin with j 
great interest as a specimen of the mode in which j, 
machinery was constructed at that period* I 

Notwithstanding the great employment of the jacquard 
loom in France (the country to "which the world is 
indebted for this admirable piece of mechanism), the only 
Kpccimens that have been sent from theuce on the present 
occasion are two jacquard cylinders by Messrs. Martin j 
(323, p, 1192), and Acklin (399, p. 1197), which exhibit j 
two different wavs of employing a continuous sheet of 
paper in lieu of the chaiu of pasteboards usually applied. 

Well-made jacquards of the ordinary contraction ary 
exhibited in the Koliverein Department by Messrs. Winter 
(56, p. 1050), and Bokardkl Brothers (53, p. 1050) ; in 
the Austrian, by the Heirs of P. Game a (109, p. 1013), 
and in the Russian by the Imperial Abexanphovsr 
Manufactory (149, p. 1371); torn Belgium, M. Van- 
dkvib <126, f .K<>5) sends a singular loom in which u 
pattern, painted on soft cloth, is einployedam a kind oP 
jacqnard-fhunc to act instead of the chain of cards; this 
simple device appears to succeed well enough for coarse 
damask, lineb, mud other common goods. ' 

Various applications are shown of small jacquard 
machines which act on the baddies of power-looms iff lieu 
of tappets j or in other ways, so as to produce diabers or 
other figured patterns of limited range ; as, for 'example, 
by Messrs. Goudeau (Belg. 135, p. 1155), M. Smith (22, 
p. 270), JLSMITH (59, p. 275), BSaSON (10, pp.«268, 26?). 

A simple machine for ralng the Jacquard patterns 
andpunehbg the cards, well adapted for small weavers, 
is shown. by Messrs. Bonardel (Prussia, 53 , p. 1050), 
and a reader with key# similar to those of an orgau, 
by Mr. Mackenzie, (39, p, 273}, o 


Mr. De Fontaine I koREAu (30, p' 273) exhibits a jac- 
quard loom, in whip a cylinder like that of a barrel 
Organ, and provided |rith pegs that can be shifted to suit 
any required patteraVii substituted for /he usual chain of 
cards. * § 

(6.) Lace Frames* * 

Mr. B»KtN (94, p. 28 0) exhibits, in operation, * single 
tier jacquard bobbin-net machine, making figured laces. 
This machine is of excellent workmanship, and most 
judiciously arranged, combining all the recent and im- 
portant improvements m this branch of manufXcture. 

f!r. Sewell (92, p. 279), one of the jurors of this 
class, contributes a double-tier bobbixftiet-machine, 
making Brussels net, combining great simplicity of 
arrangement and symmetry of proportion with efficient 
operation. 

Messrs. Ball* Dun nicliff, and Co. (90, p. 279) main- 
tain, in operation, a warp-Iacc machine, igakin^ silk blond, 
of excellent workmanship and design, mid remarkable* 
for the uoiseJcsisucss of its complex movements. 

. A frame for gassing la§e”— that is, Tor burning the 
minute fibres from it by passing it rapidly over gas 
flames, is exhibited by Messrs. Burton (96, p. 280) ; but 
they are unfortunately prevented from showing this most * 
interesting process by the necessary restrictions against 
the introduction of gas into the building. 

Messrs. Hudson and Bottom (88, p. 279) show a laee- 
dressing machine of superior construction, but are also 
prevented from exhibiting its operation by the unsuit- 
ableness of the process. 

0 • 

(7.) Sighing or Hosiery Manufacture. 9 

In this Department are several machines, both English 
and foreign, well worthy of remark. B^essns. T. and 
T. Cl. CAiivfR (89, p. 279) exhibit a well-made and beau- 
tifully-finished stocking-frame of the ordinary form. 

Messrs. Whitworth and Co. 4201, p. 28 >290) show 
their machine ^br knitting, in which the stitches are 
taken up singly, as inliand-knitting. This maefiino (ffie 
principle only of which is American) is remarkable as a 
Specimen of* English constructive propriety and skill. 
Somewhat similar in principle is a small machine for 
knitting seamless purses in the French Department, by 
M. Lanki:{ ille (287, p. 1190). 

Of circular hosiery frames Mr. Claussen ( 86, p. 279) in 
the English IXq>artiuent exhibits two, and Mr. Jacqcin. 
of Troyes (546, p. 1204), in the French Department, 
three. These machines, w liich are nearly identical, ire 
, remarkable for excellence of workmanship and beauty of 
arrangement. They have vertical sinkers, eccentric de- 
pravers, and lucking pattern wheels, and are calculated 
to produce fabrics of great variety and beauty, and to 
effect important and beneficial results in this branch of 
manufacture. 

The circular frames of M. Rerthelot (France, 422, 
pp. 1198, 1 199) are more coiyplex than the above; the 
sinkers are arranged in a horizontal position, and revolve 
with the frame ; but these machines will produce fabrics 
of a niter description, and of flax and silk, materials 
which are iutrac table m the frames above mentioned. 

In the Belgian Department (123, p. 1155) will be 
found a small circular hosiery frame, by BI. JtouvxE. 

• 

• (8») # Hcaid Machines , Sewing Machines , $*c. 

• Tw-i* machines fot; weaving hoalds for looms arc exhi- 
bited in this collection. 

That of Mr. Judkins, in the English Department (52, 
p. 1274), iff an ingenious application of the principle of 
the common plaiting-macliine to the production of aneald, 
combined on nfoew system, completely free from knots 
or other ybftructions to its action, and to the passage of 
the wEqff>. 

The machine of M. Dorey (France, 823, p. 1220) is 
a beautiful piece of mechanical combination, and the 
heald, although jdiffefrnt from the above^is also without 
knots. a 

, Plaiting machines of the usual cotutructihrare sfiomn X 
by Mr. Vrn MiERLy (Belgium, 133, p. 1155), and Bf. 
DoM’KELLjPnissitft &*, p. 1081). 

Under fliis*liead we may also notice. I 


notice, three ingenious 
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and usefol btatriv&accs hi fop Frendf Department, namely, 
BjntylTjtaiie by M. FobemsR (8lfr, p. 1220) to enable 
’ : pbfir wotfkmen or cottagers to weafe slipper* with ease 
abd Vapidity* a frame for weavingtVig* by M. Cbozsat 
k (11574, p. 1252)? tond a largo machttfo for sewing sacks by 
. if. SfiNECHAL (373, p. 1104). ' , 

.An effective and ingenious machine for sewing with 
two threads is exhibited in action in the American De- 
partment by Mr. Blodoet (551, p, 1468), A somewhat 
similar one is shown by ,Mr* Jud&im in the Eugiish De- 

* partment (52, p. 274). • 

• c (C.) Paper and Printing.* 

(9.) Paper-making, Cutting) and Folding . 

Wie now cohie to the curious and useful process by 
which worn-out and dirty rags, old ropes, and sucb-like 
apparently worthless matter, are wrought into paper. 
But unfortunately, as in many other cases already alluded 
*Vo, the noise, dffffrp, and heat with which the operations 
of paper machinery arc inseparably connected, na ve pre- 
vented them frOm being hhoyrn, and indeed for the most 
part the machines are only represented by Models. 

Messrs. Cowan anjj. Son (166, p. 286) exhibit a model 
of a pulp-meter for # regulating the supply of pulp to the 
paper machine so as to insure equality in the thickness 
of the sheets ; Mr. FoimDaiNiER (100, p. 280) a model 
of his original patent paper machine ; aud Messrs. Don- 
kin and O. ( 1 30, p. 282) an elaborate and beautiful 
model of a complete scries of machines, with their ap- 
purtenances, for making paper, containing all the latest 
« improvements which he 1ms introduced into this im- 
portant aud valuable branch of manufacturing mechanism ; 
Mr. MaiisiiAli. ( 1717) also contributes a model of a paper- 
making machine. 

Portions of "the process are illustrated by other exhi- 
bitors, as in Mr. Watson's improved pul)M»traincr (165, 
pp. 285, 286) ; and in the wove wire-cloth and dandy rollers 
of Messrs. Brewer (132. p. 282; and 14^, p. 283); Mr. 
SftJLiVAN (156, p. 284); and Mr. Marshall (137). 

A machine for cutting the endless paper into slieeis is 
shown in Mr. Donkin's model m connexion with th8’ 
paper-making machine; suid one of the full size is exhi- 
bited by Mr. Tjooombk (10$, p. 28 U). 

In the French Department (717) there is*a complete 
suite of paper machinery of the full sire mid of excellent 
workmanship, containing all the appurtenances for mould- 
ing, drying, laying, aud cutting the paper, by Messns. 
Varuall, Middleton, and FjL\v ei.l (p. 1213). 

Mr. Wu*on (112, p. 280; exhibits his admirably con- 
structed 2nd useful machines for cutting paper, card- 
buurdsj^books, Ac. In one of these the knife descends 
vertically, and in the other, which is more esjiecialJy 
intended for mill-boards, it descends diagonally. In the 
French Department, M. Bum tea (1101, p. 1230) has a 
small cutting-press for bookbinding, in which a knife 
mo ea diagonally in a horizontal plane. c . 

Two machines for gumming and folding envelopes are 
exhibited in operation in the English Department. One, 
beautifully finished by the original inventor of sufch ma- 
chines, Mr, De Da Hue (Class XVII.. No. 76, pp. 541- 
543), is distinguished by great ingeuuity and perfect 
Operation ; <he other, by >Jr. Kkmondk, contains a novel 
■application of currents of air aud exhaustion to prohice 
' the motions of the paper in folding, .uul foe ityitagference 
of the envelopes. ’ » , 

Mr. Black (138, p. 283) has an effective machine for 
.folding printed shells, whether 8v' or 24mo., 
newspapers, Ac, with precision am rapidit^; and # Mr. 
Taylor (136, p. 283) a machine by whn!h flat circular 
. discs of paper are neatly moulded .intd hemispherical 
lamp shades. \ # 

- Messrs. Church and 'OodDaup (185, p. 283) exhibit a 
machine which cats sheets of card-board iuto packs of 
cards. * 

The jnochinf of Mr. Adorno for making cigarettes 

• (448, p. 303) is principally ■; raptoyed in cutting, wrapping, 
^ Wdiwg (he ends of the paper envelopes in which the 

L tobacco is enelpec', and may therefore be included under 
'foe Byesent hM. kin this beautifully confived me- 
^'nhgavainj^ bnoleas nhmt rf paper is supplied It ope end, 


togotkttMth. the. requisite fobaoao t and after passing 
throng fourteen operations those materials are delivered 
at the other end hi the, shape of complete cigarettes. ,r , 

’■ (ia) ' 

An excellent machine fat founding type » exhibited in 
the ZuUvereio section by . M. Lnonhardt, (55, p. 1050) 
by which 4,($0 types can he mode in an hour; and 

Brockhacts (13, p. 1105), in, Saxony, for ’founding and 
and justifying type. J 

In the English part, Messrs. Harding, Pullein, and 
Johnson (102. p. 280) exhibit the patent upyroiypt ma- 
chinery, of which • they are the proprietors. ‘ By this 
apparatus type is formed from copper, xinc, or other 
metals without beat, by means of d&s and pressure, aud 
is also dressed and regulated by the machinery* 

The Gotta Pkkcha Company of London (424, p. 301) 
contribute stereotype plates of gutta percha (with speci- 
men impressions), in connexion with a large unfinished 
machine intended for printing therewith on endless paper, 
which is also to lie cut and folded fafifore it leaves the ma- 
chine ; the gutta perchtt types not requiring the paper to 
be damped. 

Mr. Cooke (118, p. 280) shows a new arrangement of 
type-boxes for compositors; and M. S&kEnskn, in the 
Danish section (13) exhibi^r an ingenious machine for 
composing and subsequently distributing type— this ma- 
chine bus not* however, had the advantage of expe- 
rience. * 

Of printing-presses worked by hand, the following are 
exhibited: - By Messrs. v Cowslai>e and Lovbuoy t^jl, 
p. 279), with self-inking apparatus; by Messrs. fchiEn- 
win, Cope, aud Co (104, p. 280) ; by Messrs. E. and W. 
Ullmek ( 1 21 , p. 280), also with self-inking apparatus ; by 
Messrs. Clymer and Dixon (124, p. 282); by Messrs- , 
UoPKiNSON and Cows (162, p. 285); and in model by 
Messrs. T. Nelson* jun. (120, p. 280), and Conn (150, 
p. 283). 

Tm o forms of a hand printing-press, of novel arrange- 
ment and excellent workmanship, are cxliibited by Messrs. 
Kansomes and May (640, Class V„ pp. 246, 247), one of 
which liius r self-inking ap|>aratns. 

Cylinder printing machines are exhibited by Messrp. 
Napier and Son (158, p. 285); by Messrs. Watkrlow 
and Sons ( 1 64, p. 285) ; and in model by Mr. Cow i*kk 
(134, pp. 282, 283). 

The Scandinavian press of Messrs. Uopkinson and 
Cope (162, p.*‘285) < i8 worked by (lower, but has a ver- 
tical pressure. 

In the great machine by Mr. Appleoatu, exhibited 
(122, pp. 280, 281) by Mr. Ingiiaji, by which the “ Illus- 
trated Ixmdoii News ” is printed in the Exhibition, the 
priming cylinder is placed in a vertical direction. Four 
frames for supplying the paper are fixed in a radiating 
position from the centre, thus allowing four sheets to be 
printed in each turn of the cylinder. 

Another pshiting machine, in which a stereotype plate 
is curved to fit the circumference of a cylinder, is ex- 
hibited by Mr. Nelb^S (120, p, 290). 

( 11 .) Numbering) Paging , and Ruling Machines. 

Messrs. Church aud Goddard exhibit (135, p. 283) an 
elaborate machine, which prints, numbers, cutfc and 
Wks railway tickets; and a smaller machine for num- - 
tiering and printing tickets it shown by Messrs. Harried 
aiul Sons (157, p. 284). In the French division, Mr. 
J^lRanowski (15, pp. 1171, 1172) has a neat and inge- 
nious machine for the same and other purposes, in which 
the chance of error in the numbering apparatus » well 
provided against. Paging machines for Mgers, cheque- 
books, Ac., are shown by Messrs. Watbslow and Sons 
" 4, p. 285), and by Schlbsinokr and Co. (Class XVII., 
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38, p. 630*. 
Machines 


for ruling paper am exhibited by Mr. ^ 

(1)0, p. 280), anfi, in the Trench foedon, by M. Hav- 
cHWr-VE»LiND» (413, p. 1198), the tatter is arranged (in 
the manner of cylinder printing machines) ao as to rule 
■" on both sides before it quits the machine. 


the 
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(12.) pAfti r PnfisM. 

In the English sec4p£ the follovring Lithographic 
Presses are exfrfoHsdt*-Ify Mr. Bharwooo (103, 
p. 280), iu which amongfo wtyeel h peed for producing 
the motion of t&Sstone; by Mem D. and J. Grew 
( 1 14, p. 280), with ride lever and fogfeteiing apparatus; 
by Mr. Btr'aker (142* to. 983),wHh similar appeudager; 
by Messrs, I^Cua** dHft <3o. (180, p. 205), for a zinc 
pate, which is arranged over the leather cover; and 
by Mr. Underwood (473, Class V.), which is chiefly 
adapted for printing in cokam In the French section 
we also fold a press, by Messrs. Lacroix and Son (2fi3, 
p. 1190), and another by M. Briwet (44o, p. 1199), in 
which thw top lever is turned siilew&ys instead of being 
raised upwards as usual. 

In tho English section Messrs. D. and J. Gmcxa (114, 
p. 280) exhibit a copper-plate press, and Mr. Fourdhj- 
NiKft a press (100; p. 280) to be worked by f^eam, and 
intended to pint impressions, which tore to he transferred 
to earthenware or cninu. This is accompanied by # spe- 
cimen of his pottery tissue paper, in one continuons 
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from old Coal-pit topes and hawsers. 

(D.) Working parts of Maciiiki*'. . 

In all machines tlusrc are certain parts which actually 
do the work for which the machine is .constructed, tli 
mechanism serving merely to produce the psope^ relative 
motion of these parts to the material upon which they 
operates and these working parts being the tools with 
which the machine operates. 

Accordingly, iu machinery for* spinning and its pre- 
paratory processes, for weaving of all kinds, and for 
paper-making, there arc a variety of such working tools 
•as, for example, spindles and flyers, fluted rollers, heekhs 
gills, all the vanety of card-clotting for cotton, flax, 
wool, mid silk, weavers* reeds and shuttles, the wire cloth 
employed by paper-makers, &<■, the making «*V each of 
which articles constitutes a distinct branch, and is earned 
on by a different set of workmen, from those who make 
tlfe machines. For the machine-makers usually purchase 
these ports from their proper makers wlieiF theyriit up 
their machines for sale, as th$ manu torturers aud their 
workmen do when such parts arc worn out. 

Specimens of all these working parts have been trans- 
mitted to the Exhibition, and placed in Class VI.; ul- j 
though it might fairly be questioned whether they ought 
not rather to have been submitted to the judgment of the 
manufacturers, whose daily experience tenches them the 
< I utilities necessary to unable those working tools to per- 
form their office well, and lost the longest time- qualities 
which arc quite independent of the merits of the machinery 
w hich acta them iu motion ; for as the best lathe wi II 
make bodywork with a bad tool, so a good curding-, 
engine, and a good loom, will foil, if fitted up with im- 
perfect card-clothing, or ill-made reeds and shuttles ; and 
reversely, the heat tools are useless if atti&hed to a bad 
machine. However, we may proceed to direct attention 
to the principal specimens of this kind, premising that 
many exhibitors have transmitted glass eases containing 
a few sucli articles that can be looked .upon in no other 
light than as pat tern -cards. 

In the English Department wo would select, for par- 
ticular Attention, the spindles of Mr. Pkei^x (C», p. 208*1 
the reeds of .Mr. De jBkrour (45, p, 274); heckles by 
Mr. J. Taylor (31, p. 274); end a WooWcomh by Mr. 
John Perry* of Bradford (suspended against tho wool- 
combing moohhic of Mr. DosnwrnoRre) (40, p. itft). 
Besides these there are others*apparently very gotfl, but 
so fow of eaohM not to afford an equaHy good ; Criterion 
of merit, fa the French section Mown. Papayoine and 
Ciiatkc* of Rouen (839, p. 1193), the exhibitors of a 
machine . for making card-clothing, Already jmentiotfod, 
also exhibit some samples of Its work. Messrs. Scrivk 
Brothbrh, of Utte (1305, p. 1227), contribute excellent 
samples of oard*cfothmg for cotton and erod, some having 
the teeth let in loathe* -others hi Howfolf s patent card- 
cloth. Messrs. Mhwudk Brothers, of Honet (645, p. 

fc 


1207), also, solid exc Jtat specimens of cards for cotton* 
tow, silk, and wool/ Mr. Harding Cocker, of Lille 
(334, p. 1221); teRfcfteefe large number of capital heckles, 
gills, porcupines, aJ& combs. Messrs Dandot, Mail- 
larh, Ltrco, and (9l., of Manbeuge Sl9l, p. 1201), ex* 
hibit well-made spindles, toilers, bolsters, steps, Ac. 
Many other exhibitors in this class are to be found in 
France, Belgium, Spain, Switzerland, and the Zoilvermn. 
Borne reeds, by Madame Cuvebe, from Tuscany (7* p. 
129G), merit uotiec. 

'• « m 
(E.) Engineers* Tools for Metal, Wood, and other 

Materials, # # • 

1 3 . Lathes . • 

• * 

Amongst the macliine tools, lathes, as might be ex- 
pected, appear m th<* greatest number and of every variety 
of size and arrangement, from the powerful machines, 
which are capable of turning wheels*? Of 8 feet life 
diameter, or shafts 3G feet in length, down to. the delicate 
j lathes used by amateurs, or the makers of small machines 
J and apparatus. • How ever, ft must be remarked, that in 
j this collection, complete as it is, several important 
; machines arc not repn sen ted, as, f<ft example, the colossal 
lathes which are employed for boring cylinders. 9 

jV magnificent rail way -wheel lathe, with two opposite 
headstocks and face plates, and two compound slide-rests 
to correspond, capable of turning wheels above seven foot 
in diameter, is exhibited by Messrs. Sharp ‘( 204, p. 291), 

■ and one of smaller dimensions by Messrs. Whitworth 
j and Co. 1 201, pp. 2&7-9U), who also contribute two of their 
j patent duplex lathes, in which the work is acted apon # 
simultaneously by two tools cutting at the opposite ex- 
tremities of the same horizontal diametrical line. Tims 
vibration ai#l deviation of the work in shaft turning is 
n holly prevented. The luds of these lathes are 18 feet 
! :*ud 3G feet in length requrtivclv, and the latter is pro- 
vided with two duplex slide-rest?, which cad be made to 
travel sinuiljancoiirip by self-action, cither iu^hc s&jpc 
’ or opjM'site ilirvctioiw ait pleasure, so as to ^economize 
•the time required for finishing the work. They also ex- 
hibit a o-ineli self-acting foot -lathe, with complete ar- 
rangements for sliding. scn%ing t and surfacing. Large 
■■ lathes of* cvelhut workmanship, each having sonic 
peculiar facilities in the details, and adapted for sliding, 
screwing, and surfacing hy self-action, are exhibited by 
Messrs. Smith, Peacock, und Tan nett (230, p. 295), 
Parr, Curtis, und Maoelky (213, p. 2ik£), Sandtord, 
Owen, and Watsus .223, p. 2<M\aml Siiecuerd, Hili^ 

: aud Sunk *220, p. 2^*1). Mr. Mum (206, p. 291-2), con- 
tributes u w ell-made small foot lathe, with a variety of 
screw stocks and other tools. 

In the American Department, a lathe sent by tlie 
Lowell llAtiiiNK Shot ( v 447, p. 14G4), of 12-inch centre 
and I .‘Meet bed, with the usual arrangements for self- 
action, w ill'liv looked on with great interest, as a specimen 
of llvst-rate transatlantic workmanship in tills branch, 
and as offering various peculiarities of form and distribu- 
tion #f mewl, the latter being cmjftoyed as sparingly as 
pqssible ou account of the great cost of iron. Hence a 
lightness of construction carried to the extreme point 
cons blent with strength and stiffness, whic^j presents a 
singular contra^ to the solid proportions adopted by oar 
own engineers. 

«|n the smalfor chuE of lathes Mersrs. Holtzaffffj. and 
Va\ (^32, p, 295) take the lead, by exhibiting a first-rate 
amateur lathe, provided with all the apparatus required 
for ornamental turning, such us oval, excentrjg, and 
drilled work, bud a variety of tools am) contrivances ap- 
pertaining theseio, of the nu>st elegant and jH?rfectwork- 
ramiship. /Mr. Daloi.tv ^226, p. 294), has a Imlily- 
finished lathe, to which is appended, amongst other things, 
his useful chuck, which* Is capable of fixing pcrfoctly 
central a w ire of any size not larger than f-ineb. Olker 
latb**s are contrilmted by Mr. Williams (234, p. 995), 
w'ith a new tbol-huldcr and fdf-actiug sortmiP edttikigL 
apparatus; by tho Mcssw. Knight (fiM^ wbq^ havcV 
flut'd un a eomplajc uumtenr-work enmwet. und%y 1 
Messrs. Cades ai^l S>n (224, p. 294), Messrs. Mordan, 
Sampson^ tual Co. ( 205 . p. 291) f e^nd a new machine for 
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tracing rose-engine pattern, M. t amann (F — 
p. 1058) has a lighly-ftnUhed amatrir lathe, adap 
turning either in metal, or wood anr ivory, and provided 
with a variety of (he usual chucks a|d apparatus. 

(Vi.,) Planing Machines, 

\fjfrx planin g machines are to be found in the collection, 
amongst which, of course, those of the largest size are 
nOt sent, on account of their bulk and weight, and because 
their arrangements am t)ie same as those of the medium 
aise, of which excellent specimens are exhibited by Messrs. 
Sharp (204, p. 291), Parb and Co. (213, p. 292), and 
Messrs. Whi^w^rth (201, pp. 287-290), the latter sending 
two, of which one is provided with his revolving revers- 
ing tool, which enableSrthe machine to plane both ways. 
Tne varieties of construction by which these admirable 
machines are iudividually distinguished* although 'they 
am perfectly similar in general form and purpose, afford 
£he most < tnte M JSting studies for the engineer and 
mechanist. This remark may be applied with equal 
force to the slotting and shaping engines about to be 
described, and indeed to many other groups of machines 
in the present collection, Messrs. Wiiitwortu also send : 
a small planing machine (two feet six inches long) moved j 
bf a crank, arranged to give a slow cutting action and a ' 
quick return ; and Mr. Shanks (210) a diminutive hand- 
machine for the use of opticians. 

(15.) Slotting Machines. 

Of slotting and paring machines wc find one large 
c specimen from Messrs. Sharp (204, p. 291), and two 
smaller ones by Messrs. Whit worm, (201, pp. 287-290). 
One of the latter is provided with a complex bed for sus- 
taining the work, composed of four rectilinear slides, and 
one rotating disk, by means of which an\ form com- 
posed of a combination of excentric circular arcs, and 
straight lines, may to pared and finished upon the 

machine. <■ 

<l c f «. 

•4 (16.) Shaping Machines. t 

The shaping machine, as it is called, is a kyul of plan- 
ing machine in which the q tool is attached by proper 
slides and holders to the end of a horizontal bal-, to which 
a reciprocating motion for cutting is communicated in 
the direction of its length, by a crank or excentric. The 
work is either fixed to a horizontal table with longitu- 
dinal and vertical adjustments, or to an arbour, and the 
machine is employed for shaping level's and cranks or 
curvedand plane forms in general, and os it is susceptible 
of many varieties of construction and detail ; the six 
specimens which am hem exhibited by several leading 
engineers will be compared with great interest by 
mechanists. The largest is contributed by Messrs. Para 
(213, p. 292), in which the tool has a stroke of twelve 
inches, and the bed is* seven feet long ; twc\ lesser ones 
am sent by Messrs. Smith,* Beacock, & Co. (230, p. 295), 
and one by Messrs. Whitworth (201, pp. 287-290). 
Messrs. Sharp (p. 291) exhibit one of u very uesh and 
compact arrangement, but not possessing all the capa- 
bilities of those just mentioned, and there is also one 
sent hy Mr.JSHANxa (210, gr 292). 

• t 

(17.) Drilling and Boring Machines . , * 

tfr * 

Them am six drilling machines of various sizes and 
capabilities; amongst them Messrs ’WpirrwonTH again 
&ppear v a* .the exhibitors of a larje radial drill, the 
framing of which may be selected as <nn admirable 
k , specimen of casting in iron. The arm of this machine 
is mj)gpable through an arc of 190°. Messrs. Hick 
(218, pp. 292, 298) contribute a large mdiol* drilling 
machine, the pillar of which is formed into a screfr that 
tiUowz tiie aim to 1m tamed completely round, and raised 
, to any required altitude. f 

Excellent seUtaeting. vertical drilling and boring ma- 
chines, with wioh%*ifrangements of the table, are ex- 
.^itttAby M&sn. ftotwonrii: (201), Smith &Co. (230,* 
:>#$ M 92 )» WiluAms (234, 

; p* 294)*. • I 


'(IB.) Other Machine TooUfir MctaU. 

The remaining specimens of machine tools may be 
enumerated as follows **»■ 

Engines for wheel-cutting and dividing by Messrs. 
WhitworTh (201, pp. 287-90), and Lswm and Sons (209, 
- 5 a small machine for forming circular cutters by 


essrs. Sierra (230, p. 295) ; bolt-screwing machines by 
Messrs. Whitworth (201), Glasgow (910, p. 293), and 
Shanks (210, p. 292); a bolt-head and nut-shading 
machine, with two machines for punching and shearing, 
by Messrs. Whitworth (201, tit supra). 

From the above description 6f engineers’ tools, it will 
be seen that Mr. Whitworth has contributed one or 
mom specimens of first-rate excellence under each head. 
In addition it is necessary to direct particular attention 
to his measuring machine (which, however, properly 
belongs to the Class of Philosophical' Instruments), and 
to the admirable* collection of apparatus, by the employ- 
ment of which a uniformity of system in the dimensions 
and fitting of machinery, and in the sizes and arrange- 
ments of screw-threads, is rendered practicable amongst 
engineers in general. The confusion and delay occa- 
sioned in the repair of machinery and apparatus of all 
kinds by the want of such a system have long been felt ; 
and the attention of engineers was directed to the subject 
by a paper communicated to the Institution of Civi 
Engineers in 1841, by Mr. Whitworth. His systen has 
already obtained great extension, and he has contributed 
to the present Exhibition a complete set of the apparatus 
required to carry it out. This includes different sizes 
of guide-stocks, and the several dies, taps, &c„ for pro- 
ducing the corresponding screws which he has selected 
as the standard forms of ( his system, and also sets of 
standard gauges, by the use of which corresponding parts 
of machines may be prepared separately, with sufficient 
accuracy to fit without trial. He also exhibits specimens 
of surface-plates, prepared without grinding, according 
to the method described in his paper (read at the meeting 
of the British Association- in 18iO). 

Jn the American Department, Mr. Dick (79, p. 1438) 
exhibits a variety of .powerful machines for producing 

E ressure with small friction, by means of a peculiar cdfct- 
inatton of r levers whose surfaces act by rolling contact, 
and which are formed into curves that enable them either 
to produce a constant or a varying pressure according to 
the nature of the machine. One of these is arranged to 
act us boiler-plate shearing and punching machine. 
Messrs. Fairborn and Sons (200, pp. 286, 287) contribute 
their important and original machine for rivetting boiler- 
plates by pressure; and Messrs. W. J. and J. Garfortii 
(208, p. 292) an improved machine for the same purpose, 
in which the pressure is produced by the direct action of 
the piston rod of a steam cylinder. 

The admirable steam hammer of Messrs. Nasmyth and 
Co. (236, p. 295) is too well known to reqhir&ny length- 
ened notice in this place. It is only to be regretted that 
the nature of its operations forbids it to be put in action 
in the Exhibition. The effective and useful forging 
machine of Mr. Kyder£222, p. 294) is, however, shown 
in motion, its action, being exhibited upon rods of 
lead. 

In the French % Department, M. Schwkrber (1475, p. 
1246) has placed a forging machine in which the hammer 
is raised and thrown up by a cam : piles of vnlcapized 
caoutchouc arg employed to diminish’ the shock to the 
cam, and also to produce a rebounding blow. 

Two large coining presses are placed in the Exhibition, 
the one by Messrs. Maudslay, Sons, and Field (228, 
P- ^94) ; the other (in the ZolWerein Department), by 
M. uhlhorn (476, p, 407ft). In each, the screw is dis- 
pensed with, and they may be considered as examples of 
the best style of design and workmanship by which their 
respective countries are characterized. 

Mr. Mohrall, of Studley (240, p. 295), maintains, in 
.action, a series of the simple apparatus employed in 
making needles, efnpfeciftlly those which he terms M groove* 
less needles,’' of his own invention. 

. There is an abundance of small <fiy-pre$ses in the build- 
ing. Mrs Mansell (502, p. 805) has onewifh peculiar 
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arrangements for cutting on an even surface of steel, 
without injuriniftthto tools; tod In the Swiss Department 
M. Dabiea (Swift.,-*!, ft. 1270), exhibits \ press with 
many delicate totetatsum for cutting tifct watch-hands* 
Tlie remainder of these presses are of a highly ornamental 
character,' and intended for dm, library table, or shop 
counter, as copying-presses, or rot* seals, book-stamps, 
&'e., and in tlais character they properly belong to “ orna- 
mental furniture,** or “ stationery,** as their chief chum 
to attention consists in the beauty of their form or 
decoration. 

lu the Foreign Department^ we may mention a highly 
iiriished rolling-mill, of most accurate workmanship, 
adapted for a mint, by M.Katrpp (prussic 649, p. 1086) ; 
un excellent machine, for forming hooks and eyes, by 
M. Hub (France, 200, p. 1180); and three ingenious 
machines, of very similar construction, for making the 
nails called “ points dc Paris,” of which one is exhibited I 
by M. Frev (1607, p. 1254), tile other two by M.Stoltz 
(1404, p. 1248). 

Messrs, B. Johnson and Bhothniis, of Manchester 
(212, p. 202), have placed in the collection u wire-drawing i 
bench of the best construction, being the only machine j 
for this purpose that has been forwarded- 

Mr. Felix Abate exhibits in Class XXII., (26 5, p. 628) 
some machines intendedjbr plauiug, polishing, burnish- 
ing, and ornamenting sheets, bars, tubes, &c., of foetal. 

Messrs. Vine and AshmIUd contribute, from America | 
(196, p. 14*19), a gold-beating machine. j 

Messrs. Stewakt and Co. (288, p. 29 r>) exhibit a moil cl 
of their machine for forming the moulds in \ihlhh iron 
pipes are cost. Several excellent specimens of large pipes, ! 
that accompuny the model, show the perfection which the 
machine imparts to the mould, and the machine itself 
would have been sent, but it was found to be too large for 
the building. 

• An elaborate machine, for making and charging per- 
cussion caps, is exhibited in the Department of the Nc- 
ihcrlnnds, by Mr. Goosskks (77, p. It 16). This machine, 
which is worked by two men auj three children, d. the 
work (according to the mveutor’s statement) of twelve 
machines and twenty-five men required in the system 
commonly employed. ’ * j 

• • 

(19.) Machines for Working in Wood {excepting Lathes.) j 

From the above sketch it will be seen tiiat tl.e Exhibi- | 
tion presents a tolerably lair picture of the present style 
of English engineer tool-winking for metal-work, and that 
very lew specimens have been sent either from the Con- 
tinent or from America. When we turn to the machines 
for woiking in wood the case is altered. It certainly 
cannot be said that such machines are not employed in 
England; for, from the period of setting up the Ports- 
mouth block-machinery, such coutrivauces have been 
gradually making their way into English practice, and 
our saw-mills, dockyards, and similar establishments, 
abound with mechanism for sawing, veneering, planing, 
grooving, mortising, tonguing, cutting mouldings, cask- 
i miking, carving, and every branch of wood-work : but, 
from some cause or other, probffbly the magnitude or 
roughness of such mechanism, and tue noise, chips, and 
dust it creates, only a few models have found their way 
iuto the Englich Department of the Exhibition ; never- 
theless, the wood-work of the very building in which 
they are contained was itself almost entirely wrought 
into form by such machines. In America, however, 
machinery for working in wood, is even more largely em- 
ployed than with us, and their machines find their way 
into workshops of a smaller character. The much greaser 
value pf manual labour in that country is shown b f the 
fact, that as little work as possible is done by hand, aud 
that more attention is paid to economy of time and lulxiur, 
and to the production of rapid results with the least pos- 
sible expenditure, than to great durability and finish, 
Where so* .many natural obstacles arc to be contended 
against by a scattered population, we onust not look so 
much for elegance of worxmsipbip as for boldness of de- 
sign, These remarks if® illustrated by a series of wrn- 
clfinesfor working in wood, which, although exhibited in 


operation by the Enghjh imporfc& aud patentee, Mr. Foa- 
ms, of Liverpbol (4# 1, p. 2tj8), aft of American origin, 
and some of them arlwcll known to have been largely- 
employed there far mm years or more. The stylo of 
framing and designu^ these machines mil at once betray 
their Transatlantic origin, and exhibits'great ingenuity, 
simplicity, and fitness for the purpose. They are prin- 
cipally foamed of wood, not only for cheapness, bat 
because iron foames are liable to bruise the highly- 
finished wood-work which the machines are intended to 
produce. This sfrics soniprises a most effective foot- 
mortising machine ; a tenoning machine, to be worked 
by hand or power ; aud power-machines fy mortising,* 
planing, moulding, and sash-making. . Mr. Woodbuhv, 
of tlie United States (443, pp. 1,463, 1464), exhibits a 
powerful machine for W ood-planing, tonguing, and groov- 
ing rough boards of 2 feet, or less, in width. The boards 
an! driven under a series of eight fixed cutters or -plane- 
irons, each cutting in succession, and M+y bfe planed at, 
the rate of 90 feet per minute. A working model of an 
effective uuyrhine for dressing the staves of casks, pa* 
tented by Messft. W ells Ad Thompson, of .America, 
was placed among the English machines in motion, after 
the dispersion of the Jury. • 

In the French Department, Mr. Sautrecil (1*% 
p. 12*10), contributes a powerful planing and moulding 
machine, in whicli revolving cutters arc employed, with 
s«>me important improvements in their form and mode of 
action. 

In the English Department, Mr. Birch (406, p. 299), 
exhibits a model of the machine by which the sash-bars 
j of the Exhibition building were entirely formed 
j single operation, as described in the Illustrated Cata- 
| loirue ; and Mr. Bauker (417, p. 201) shows models of 
; his machinery for curvilinear sawing oft ship timbers 
j i patented in 1843). An American machine, for the same 
j purpose, by Mr. Cochran (patented in 1847), is also ex- 
. h i hi ted in model (United States, 297, p. 1453). Messrs. 

! Fno.s^ui and lI.tDi.KV g45G, p. 304) have a large qpd we]J- 
| made buhl saving machine, capable of executing pierced 
I work for furniture on a large scale; and Mr. Coats (25, 
p. 271) a machine for the rapid manufacture of bobbius. 
In the Belgian Deportment ft 72, p. 1166) Mr. AVynants 
exhibits a small machine for can ing in wood. Although 
not placed in our dcparlment, we may Imj permitted to 
mention Mr. Birkkl’s apparatus (Class IX., 37), by 
v. hich a framed hurdle may be completely constructed 
by one mail in twelve minutes. J 

( 20 ). Woihinf/du Stone , Coal dag. Leather , fcc. 

Stone. Mr. Hi’ntui (312, p. 297) exhibits a model of 
his well-knoau stone-pluning machine, which has been so 
long aud effectually employed in Scotland and else- 
where. Messrs. Kandell and Saunders (324) have sent 
several models of stone-sawing machines, which they 
have in opefotion in quarries at Corsham, near Bath : one 
of them is employed for cutting the stone from Its natural 
reek tiie quarry itself. It works eight saws, 24 feet 
long in the original. 

A machine for dressing or shaping stone, by Mr. East- 
man, of the United States (460, p. 1464), is exhibited, in 
action, amongst the English" machinery in Aotion. In 
this engyie, rolling cutters of chilled cast iron are em- 
ployed, u Inch enifXi and rapidly wear away, in the form 
iff scab ■, and dusr, the granite, sandstone, marble, mill- 
stone, or other material which is subjected to their action. 
Mr. Cochran, United States (297, p. 1453), also exhibits 
a model of a machine for stone planing. 

( bn/.— Two machines, with revolving cutter-wheels, 
intended few cut ting coal, are shown by Mr. Waring' 
(305, p,20.^, one to cut in vertical planes, the other in a 
horizontal plane. • 

Glass.— Messrs. Claudet and Houghton (306, p. 295) 
exhilqt two neat contrivances for cutting and trimming 
glass shades to apy required height. % ; 

L of her.- —In the French Department Mews. DuftjpEr 
(487, p. 1201) exhibit a collection of ipirafoiis of Softs 
and shoes in w hich se#n s are employed in tied of stitches, 
and some pf the ntochincs which they use for blocking 
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euttit ig-out soles. &c. ThOe machines, liow over, 
m not tomphtcdy fitted Hip , f 

► In the English Motion Mr. Manmll (502, |>. 305) bus 
about-blocking ipachiue ; and MiTVait (504, p. 305) a 
kind of printing-machine, intended' to print the outlines 
of the parts of shoes or boots upon cloth or leather, as a 
guide to tlie cutter-out. 

M. Skmsciial, France (373, p. 1194), has a press for 
cutting-out globes. < 

Clay.- The Exhibition contains twelve or fourteen 
brick and tile machines of various kiuCm, most of which 
have been placed in the •• Agricultural Department," 
Vhich is their ^proper location- agricultural gentlemen 
lining usually qualified by practice and cxpcrtoncu to 
Judge of the performance of such machines. Of the few 
that hare accidentally found their way into (.Muss VI. we 
may mention Air. Bkaht's machines for making hollow 
bricks (301, p. 295), and a maci.inr of Messrs. Kandkil 
rand HaunAhr* *%I24, p 297), m which the clay is forced 
through the mould by the continuous action of two 
revolting spirals instead oi the usual aiciprocatiug 
piston. * 

In the French Department, Messrs. Borie Brothers 
(U7, p. 1193) exhibit an excellent machine for making 
hollow bricks, in which the plugs of the mould are sup- 
ported with great skill, in such a manner os to obwnie 
the splitting of the bricks, which, iu the common con- 
struction, is apt to result from tin* position of the bridges 
by which the plugs arc earned. 

«*C1'\) Grinding and Cleinisc. Flour and other 
Vegetable Prom ctn 


(21.) Mills f>r (irintUntj. 

Iu the first place we may direct attention to the stones 
steel, and. iron plates, Ac , hj which the giain or other 
material if? to be crushed ; many specimens of the nc* me 
exhibited, detached from the lURMiineri by winch they 
must be maintained m motion when i sed. * 

Messrs. Toms and Co. *57. p. 304 ) exhibit French 
millstones made at I .a Fert e-sous- Jouane, and fitted with 
Uanon-t nick's patent aeratVir, for intioducidg In-sh mr 
between the stones. . 

Messrs. Hughes and Sons (459, p. 304; Inn e also a 
pair of stones with channels lor the introduction of an. 
and Mr. Clayton (440) a pair of French stones. 

Mr. lion wood (414, p. 301) specimens of griftdiug 
plates in steel and ca«*t iron formed iu concentric rings. 

In the French section, burr-stone^ of dillcn nt sorts 
and qualities are exhibited by Gajllaup, ^on (22b, p. 

1 187 1 , Petit and Co. (345, p. 1194), Bouchon (431, p. 
1199), Ora vin -Bouchon and Co. (532, p. 1204;, Movjv 
CHARMONT (850, p. 1209), Roger (1448, p. 1245) 
Tiuhault Hoilesve (1502, p. 121M, Touaillon (lftdb v 
p. 1248); and in the Zolhereiu section, M. Landau (321, 
p. 1009), stones of Iua a quarried near the MoVlle. 

Mills, fitted up for grinding pi am, ores, Ac., are shown 
under the following numbers : Messrs. F wrbauw . 403, 
p. 298) a corn-mill on a cast-iron frame with gearing: 
showing their improvements in the modes of dining, ad- 
justing, and feeding the mill-stones, • 

Messrs. Corcoran tyurCo. (4K», p 301) n portable 
Corn-mill with French burr-stone intended for the use 
of emigrants; and Messrs. Toot-* . (liny a slnuli hand- 
mill. * 

Mr. fioumoN (France, 431, p. 1199) also exhibits a 
smalljnill complete with bolting n ichine, foixemi grants. 

Messrs. Wkhtrup and Co. (442, p. 303) a mill to f a 
peculiar and compact arrangement, consisting of two 
pairs of conical stones, one alcove the other, (jut attached 
to the some spindle; between them is n conical wire 
sieve, with brushes fixed to t’.e spindle, by which the 
fine flour detached by the upper stones is separated 
from the gram before the coarser parts fall to the lower 
t stones * « 

In the AAeiican scclou, *Mr. ltoss (213, p. 1450), a 
tnbdel of atiortahle mill. • 

Mesars. Mesn.^ and CAnTnm^Fpnce, 636, p. 1208) 
€Xbtlnt ft small pi able mill complete, in which tlie lower 

* Jf 


stone is the runner, and there is an arrangement fbr the 
introduction or atmospheric air betweeufth* atones. 

In the Bergian section M. Uqpyvs? (125, p. U55L and 

«*“» ««** • model of • 
jBttH null, with , ventilator to drive atmospheric air be* 
twm the gnndiug •ur&dm. 

A little m ac h i n e* to enable a workman to cut and 
sba^ii mill-stones with great precision, -and without 
danger to hv eyes from chips, is exhibited In tho 
English section by Mr. PaaeoMh (Class V. 642. p. 247): 
and m the French section a similar coutri.auce by M. 
Tojaiixo* (IMS, p. 12481 * 

„ w\ C * 0 TSJ“ (40 o’ pp -,"*> s ®»)< Mr. Hrnwoon (414, 
P’ M**®*- S. and Adams (.429. p. .102) li*\e 
exhibited a varietyof mills fitted with metal plates for 
grinding vtheat and other vegetable substances, bones, 
minerals, &c. 

Cotlee-mills aro shonu by W.Moia (208, pp. 291 . 2 <» 2 ). 
riELDiiopsE and Co. (443, p. 808), Savaoe ( 498 . 0 . 304 , 
tmd VAADXNDBorntB (France 711, p. 1230). A hnn.i! 
soir.* wher apparatus for roasting cofleo is exhibited b. 
Me->«v Damn and Co. ( 108, pp. 299, 800). J 

In the bieuch M-ction M. HkhmXnn (873, p. 1221) hat 
fitted up a complete and admirable set of mochu.es 
largely employed for the nianufitctnru of chocolate, li. 
v. Inch the cocoa beans are ermhed after being roast.nl, 
mixed' .nth sugar, ami the chocolate fnlly prepared for 
use. Also on apjiaratus for jftUing and grinding Crete v 
matters frr perfumes, soaps, &c. A mixing macnoie »,*, 

I ‘•hiwdote ij also exhibited by Messrs. (SAT-riand l!oi i . 

(t>0, p, jo.t); and a set of excellent machinery 1 . , 
crushing aud grinding potatoes, aud for making potato 
llmir by a cylinder with sate blades, by M. 11. ex 
(France, Oil, p. 1204). , J 

' 22 ). Machine* fm Cleaning and Separating the Piodiat s 

We sill now proceed to cuuniomte the machines f,„ 

. leaning glam and Separating the finer particles fiom the 
coarser utter grinding ,for nlucli a .uitety of maw. 
muits aw slioan, difleiiugin tKe position of the n-.oI.mx 
sieu-s, ill the material and disposition of the brushis aud 
Ik. iters, and. in other |>jrtu’iilui*>. 

w ilhtah bnislles.^' ’’ »'«cbi..e, 

Mi, llimioRi. (426, p. 302), inclined »irocy lmder, tilth 
ox ternul ie\ oKing hair bruriipg. 

Mi. WJDACkM.mil (128, p. 302), model of a bolting 
ma.-li.ne, having cloths without seams and re. ..hum 
gmtu porchu flaps outside for cleaning the doth. 

Mi-^ Spiluxi (435, p. 302), flour-dressing machine; 
Air. hiioim (438, p. 302), fl.mMlressii.g machine, with 
ijlmdrieal wire sieves, ha\ iug revolving wings inside. 
Ti U t ^ , alcs ,u ^ Kni of brushes ; Messrs. Coomui «ind 
IaO. (414, p. 303), models of inclined and \ ordeal cleaniiii! 
and dressing inuehiues ; Mr. Wkath bulky ( 441 , p. 3021 
a sinull much me for cleaning currants, w ith w halelame 
brushes; Messrs. 8. and E. Millington (402, n. ;mi 5 
a cleaning, os sniut machine, with reiolung wire brushes • 
Messrs. It. mid J. Rankin (466, p. 305), a vertical smut 
iimehmc, having an eAauster abuse to remove the dust ; 

S1S2^. W (4rw ’ p - *»>• ** 

II H 1 " 1 '' ,vach fu ' ct * on - maehinea are exhibited bv M 

Hwk (041, 1 .. 1204), for exf 1 acting and *eparaS.g La; 
mo. *Z Un J Messrs. Vaohon and Oo”fo"T 

1237)* f for l {?^n g ft ^ n; 0, ! d Hknnkcart (1266, p. 
12.17), lor ladling flour,- having a silk cover and 

raZ M yvari0m eMnt e *I>ocim«w ofSkV^e 

Id the llelgian scctiffn.ne find machine tat cleaning 

(ATAiTar* 

n, by M. D, 


Ianmkau 


^ hndrica! Tnachine for cleaning gndn' 

(507, p. 1167). pUUI 

‘Uimer Jho present head may be mentioned a set of 
^■cti. c mnehiites by Megsrs. DAtmnrr and Col, of find, 
pj* > F*. * or nianufhcturinr biscuits. In the 
Frenel. sect ton an elegant iwd.it ttt lor kneading riimj). 
by means of a re.olriug ari^by M HmV 
1100). .A model of a^,® 
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,mrnim machine,” was placed in 
the American Da^ar^nant after the Jury had concluded 
tlieir labours, ' • ' ; 

Other machines,/** similar purpose! with the above, 
are placed in thedassef Agricultural Implements, and 
have therefore not been submitted to our inspection. In* 
deed, it may thirty be questioned Whether the greater 
part of those ^already enumerated might not have been 
also placed in Qass IX. with advantage. • 

(G). MANUFACTURE OF StCAR. 

The sugar-caiieniillof Messrj. IioNneo.se and Russell 
( 418, p. 30 1), a magnificent specimen of mill-work on the 
largest scale, with horizontal cylinders,* is shown in 
partial action. Messrs. Cojlunoe and Co. (432, p. 302)' 
also exhibit n horizontal sugar mill, and Messrs. Graham, 
West and Co. (445, p. 303) several beautifully con- 
structed models of different forms of sugar mills, &c. 

Three superb sets of vacuum apparatus, for the manu- 
facture of sugar, are exhibited ; each from a different 
country, and each remarkable for magnitude, ^crfecteon 
of workmanship, and excellence of arrangement, as 
well as for peculiarities characteristic of the nations 
that have produced them. The English machine of 
Messrs. Pontuex and Wood (002, p. 305) is of great 
manufacturing power; and its enormous dome, formed 
from a single piece of copper, is a very wonderful •speci- 
men of the coppersmith's art* The French machine, by 
Messrs. Cail and Co. (1557, p. 1251), is similar in its ( 
general form and magnitude, of admirable*wtjykmansliip, 
and considered by French practical chemists to fie even 
superior in its arrangements to tliat of Messrs. Pontifex. 
The machine of M. Hkc&makm (Prussia, 52, p. 1 U50, and see 
‘Illustrated* 1051), although i*H equal in magnitude, nor 
perhaps in workmanship, to the two already mentioned, 
must lie regarded as a contribution of first-rate merit. 

• The hydro-extractor or revolting machine, by which 
water is driven out of goods by centrifugal force, w as in- 
vented by Mr. Seyrio mam years stnee, and its great 
merit, utility, aud economy’ huy' been the meuns < f ex- 
tending it throughout the manufacturing world. Its 
application to the separation of sugar from molasses was 
the subsequent suggestion of another party. Several 
specimens of this engine arc exhibited, of various degrees 


of merit, ofwhich we lay mqpt ion those of the original 
inventor! and propriefcrs, Mes*s. Mahlove, AlLiott, 
and Seyrig (454, pp.;t)3 304); a well-made machine by 
Mr. Bessemer (400, ’f>, 297, 298) : and* one* hy Messrs. 
Itorcn and Finzbl (406, p. 299). In thenFrenrit Depart- 
ment, one by Messrs. Beeagut and Co. (425, p. 1199) ; 
and in the Belgian, one Jjy Mr. V a kgoethem ( 1 24, p. 1 1 55). 

(H). Apparatus fob Brewing, Distilling, and MANU- 
FACTURING CHEMISTRY. 

Mr. Lawrence'^ disttfbutor (rt)4, p. 305) ha% the ad- 
vantage of an equal distribution of heat throughout the 
wash, either by steam or water, and facility §f cleansing* 
the false bottom. He also exhibits a good refrigerator 
and a store cask, for preserving beer in stfire, and pre- 
venting accidents in bursting. Mr. Tizzard (630, p. 
307) Isis a model # of a brewery, exhibiting several novel 
and useful arrangements of the backs, "tnash tun, refWjge- 
rutor, fermenting and cleansing tuns, ^id employing 
steam for heating the liquor back, Ac. Mr. Wheels a* s 
refrigerator, exhibited by Mr. Hulls (818, p. 307), is 
said to be veiy Wapid in it.f action. Refrigerators are 
also sent by Messrs. Askew (fill, p. 307), Coffey (615, 
p. 307 j, and Thomson, Toungku anil Co. (623, p. 307). 

. (Carbonating or aerating machines, for making soda 
water. Seltzer water, &c., are exhibited by Messrs. Coxk 
(608, p. 307), in which puxnp6 may be employed to ex- 
haust the atmospheric air from the water, previously to 
carbonizing it, or to force the-earbonic gas into the water, 
when so deprived of the common air. Other machines 
are exhibited by Messrs. Tyler and Co. (605, p. 306), 
ami by Messrs. Cooper and IJursill (624, p. 307). 

Of upparatus for other cliemical manufactures we may 
direct particular attention to Bocrra’s colour extractor, 
(610, p. 307); 1 )aw*ok’n new distillers’ and rectifiers’ 
recording close safe (612, p. 307), for the Excise; 11 al- 
liiiai ’ s apparatus for the manufacture of pyroligneous 
acid (617, p. 307); and Hill, Bvak, and Co's. patent 
a inegar apparatus (61 tL p. 307'. 

A^ partly rtmucetvu with the aliove subjects may be 
mentioned J. and T. Masterman'r apparatus for corking 
bottles <621, p. 307): and iu the French Department 
<651, p. 1209), a machine far the same purpose, by the 
Marquis Alfred he Montebello. 
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77 
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Nauitnt of Exhibitors. 


Barlow, A. - - - 

Call and C». - - - 

Donisthnrpe, G. E. — 
IJUmkin, B., and Co. - 
Dick, 1). - - - - 

Fairboirn, AV., and Sons 
Hermann, G, - - - 

Hick, B., and Son - - 

Heckman* O. - -* 

llibbert, Vlntt, and Sons 
Krupp, j?\- - - - 

Lawson, 8 ., aud Sous - 
Masoalj. - - 3^- 

Maudslay, Sons, aim Field 
Merrier. A. and Co. - 
Nasmyth. J. - - - 

Parker, < 3 . E.. and Co. - - 

Pontifex and NV ood • - — 

Heed, T. 8., dbd Co. - 
BUl<g, G. A. - - - 

Sharp Brothers and Co. 
Uhlhom, H. - - - 

Whhwiartbi J., and Co. 


Objects lb** imlftl. 


upr Apparatus, 
irlun 


Double-action Jacquard Loom. 

VJbuum Sugar Apparatus. 

>V ool-combing Machinery. 

Paper-making Machinery. 

Antifriction Engineers' Tools and Presses 
Ki vetting Machine and Corn Mill. # 

Chorolatc-mdking Machinery.* 

Mill vi<*arigg. Radial Drill Mandrils, and Portable 
* Forges. 

Vacuum Sue 
Cotton Mocii.norv. 

Flnttidk Rollers (Awarded also by Class I.) 

Flax Machinery. 

Cotton and jyoollon Machinery. 

Coin’.itglPross. 

Wopltou Machinery'. 

SttRmi Hammer. • 

Sailcloth Power Loom. 

Vacuum Sugar Apparatus. 

Fringe Powqp Loom. * 

Epuratcur for C<».‘ton. V » 

Engineers* Machine Tools, and Tlirostta.X* • 
(joining Press. m w 

Engineers* Macjdffc Tools, Measuring Machine, Knittiiig 
Machine, &c. * 
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TUB PRIZE MEDAL. 


Nation. * 


Number 

in 

Catalogue. 


V Name* of Exhibitor*. 


Otyecfci Rewarded. 


Finance - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
France r - - 

United Kingdom 
•United Kingf'oir 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United States - 
France - - 

Prussia - - 

France «*- - 

r Franco - *- 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdoih 

United Kiifjgdom - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Tuscany - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
t United Kingdom 

France - - 

Switzerland * - 
France - - 

United States - 
France *• - 

United Kingdom 
Uftited Kingdom 
Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
France - - 

United States - 
United Kingdom ' 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 

France - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
Franco - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
•France - - 

Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
United States - 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
France -* - 

• Franco - - 

United States - 
France - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
UnitecLKingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom * 


United Kingdom 
United Kingdom - 
F United fingdom - 
•Franco * 

yu * ‘ 

- Fj 

France - # 

£rm oe 


unuea qjuguoiu - 

Franco -* / - 

z 


m Fran y- 


399 
448 

CO 

48 

422 

400 
406 

84 

138 

551 

428 

53 

437 

15 

144 

?7 

135 


78 

35 

59 

80 

220 

45 

76 

491 

61 

823 

456 

1607 

81 

401 

109 

208 

£ 

864 

386 

14 

232 

20 

541 " 
209 
122 
546 
212 
52 
21 
604 
283 
55 
209 
447 
454 
206 
330 
615 
460 
664 
158 
40 

5 
456 

74 

6 


128 

640 

-418 

1454 

282 

,1474 

1475 

lqpi 

1005 


Acklln - - - - 

Adorno, J. N. - - — 

Ball, DunnieliiL and Co. 
Berry* B. and Sons - 
•Bcrtneiot, N. - - - 

Bessemer. H. - - - 

Birch, J. - - - - 

Birkin, R. - - -• 

Black, J. - - - - 

Blodget, S. C. - - - 

Boland, A. - . *- - 

Bonarael Brothers - - 

Boric Brothers - - 

Baranowski, J. J. - - 

Brewer, C. and W. - 
Culvert, F. A. - - - 

Church and Goddard - 

Clnussen, P. - - - 

Crnwhall. J, - r - 
Crichton, D. - - - f 

Cuyere, Mrs. - - - 

Davenport, .T. L. — - 

Dalgcty, A. - - - 

Dc Berguc, C. - - - 

De ia Kuo and Co. (Clnssj 
XVII.) 

Dundoy-Moilliord, Lucq., 
and Co. 

Doricr, 11. - - - 

Dorcy, J. F. - - - - 

Earle, T. K., and Co. - - 

Frey, jun. - - - - 

Frost, Jt - - - - 

Furness, AT. - - - - 

Gum bn, P., ihe Heirs of - 
Gmforth, AV r . J. and J. - 
11 annum, A., - - - - 

Ilnrding, Pullciu, and .1 ohnsonj 
Tlarding-Cockcr - - 

Hayden, AV. - - - 

Higgins mid Sons - - 

Holtznpffcl and Co. - 
Hornby and Kcnworlliy 


Huck- - - - 

lluc, 9. II. - - 

Ingram, 11. - - 

Jacquin, J. ,T. - - ■ 

Johnson, It., mid Brothcre - 
Judkins, C. T. — - — 

Kenworthy and Bullough - 
Lawrence, J. sen. - - - 

Lacroix and Hon - - - 

Leonhard t, J. E. - - - 

Lewis, F., and So%i - — 

Lowell Machine Shop - - 

Manlove, Alllott, and*Seyrig 
Muir, AV. - - - - - 

Marese.hal, J. - - — - 

Miroudc Brothers - - - 

'lover, C.~ 

Nicolas,!'. - - **- - 

Napifr and Son - J. n. 
Pcrrf, John - - - - 

* lesion, F. «- - - 

'Grosser ar.d Hadley f - 
Plummer. K. - ■■ - 

Parr, Cimis^nd Madelcy - 

* a 

Kemond, A. - - - - 

Ransomes and May (Claes V.)L 
Robinsons and Kussell - 
Koswag,*A., and Son • 
Ryder, W. - - - - 

HdmcSder andj.cgrand * - 

Scrivo Brothers - - - 


Jacquard, etcgl^ing piper Instead of cuds. 

Warp L*4 Machine. o k 

yarioUs Machinery for manufacturing Wonted. 
Circular Hosiery Frames. 

Centrifugal Machine foe* separating Molasses. 

Machine for cutting Sash-bars. 

Bobbin* net^ace Machine, with Jacquard. 

Folding MachinK 
Sewing Machine. 

Kneading Machine. 

iJacnuard, and Punching Machine for Jacquard Curds. 
Brickmaking Machine lor Hollow Bricks. 

Machine for Printing and Numbering Tickets, 
ltollenpf Wire Cloth for Paper-makers. 

•Wool -burring and Cotton - cleaning Machines and 
Cylinders. f 

Machine for Cutting Cardboards, and Printing and 
Preparing Railway Tickets. 

Circular Hand-loom for Hosiery. 

Machine for manufacturing Hopes. 

Now Taking-up Motion for a Loom. 

W pavers* Heeds. • • 

Various Machines for manufacturing Silk. 

Fmall Lathe, with Self-adjusting Chuck. 

Recvls Tirade by Machinery. 

Machine for folding and gumming Envelopes. 

Rollers for Spinning Machinery, 

Press for cutting-out Watch Hands. 

Machine for weuving improved 11 colds . 

Curd Clothing. 

Machine for making nails. 1 
improved silk Machinery. 

Machines fur working in w r ood. 

Jacquard Cylinder. c * 

Steam Kivettiug Machine. 

Turning Lathe. 

Machinery f or making Printing Type. 

Drawing Regulator for Cotton. 

Cotton Machinery, and Long Line Flax Machinery. 
Amateur Foot Lathe, with various Apparatus und Tools. 


Sizing and Dressing Machine, and Self-acting Backing 
off Motion to a AVarping Machine. 

Apparatus for grinding and preparing Potatoes, Ac. 
Press for Bending and Cutting Hooks and Eyes. 
Applcgath’s A’ emctil Printing Machine. 

Circular Hosiery Frames. 

AVire-drawiug Benches. 

Heald Machine, and improved lleald. 

Stopping Motions to a Power Loom. 


Stopping Motions to a Power . 
Refrigerator. Store Cask, Ac. 
Fulling Machine for Cloth. 


ng 

Type-founding Machine. 

Wheel-cutting Engine and Roving Spindle. 

8 elf-acting Latiie and Tow er Loom. 

Centrifugal Washing and Drying Macliinc. 

Small Lathe and valious Tools. 

Machino for Mincing Moat. 

Card Clothing, 

EaBtmau’s Stone-cutting Machines. 

Machino for Engraving Cylinders. 

Lctter-prej[? Printing Machinery. , 

Spindles aqd Flyers. 

Ornamental Sawing Machine. * 

iBcutching, Heckling, and other Flax Machines. 

Wgrious Machines for Carding and Spinning Cotton: 
^cMne°T ? " tt ? tin ® ^ ules » ftlao VIU ^ 01U Engineers 1 

Machine Tor folding and gumming Envelope*. 

Leggett's Queen Printing Press. 

Steam Sugar-cane Mill. 

Wire-cloth for Paper-Makers. 

Forging Machine. 

Machine for Planing and Moulding Wood. 

Forging Machine. 

Shea^ng Machine. • * 

Card Clotliing. 
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t_J? K mum / ' 

Ndbni 

Number 

to 

Catalogue, 

Nun#* of Exhibitors. 

► 

•Jr-T V * 

United Kingdom — 
United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom — 
Belgium - - - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom — 
United States - 
United Kingdom 1 - 
United Kingdom - 

Prussia - - — 

United Kingdom — 
France — - — 

Belgium - - - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom - 
United States - - 

211 
220 
230 
184 
1021 
* 238 • 
88 

51 

136 

57 

C30 

1508 

128 

717 

• 442 

112 
413 

Smith, M. f • 

Shepherd, Hill, and Spink - 
Smith, Beacock, and Tannett 
Sodete du Phoenix - - - 

Stamiu and Co. - - - 

Stewart. D. Y., and Co. 

Star. C. - - - - - 

- - - - 

Taylor, W. - - - - 

Thomas, H. - - - - 

Tlzard, W. L. - - - - 

Touaillon, C. — - - - 

Troupin Brothers - - - 

Yarrall, Middleton, %nul El- 
well. 

Wes trap, W. and Co. - - 

Wilson, G. - - - - 

Woodbury, J. P. - - - 

Various Power thorns. 

Self-acting Side-lathe, 

Self-acting Slide-Iatho, Drilling and Planing Machines. 
Soft Bobbin Frgme. • 

Spinning Frame. * * 

Mould-making Machine for CasUIron Pipes. 
Bookbinding Machine. • * 

Heckles. 

Machine for forming Hemispherical Paper Shades from 
Hat discs of Paper. 

Shearing Machine. 

Model of Brewer} r . 

Dressing Machine for Millstones. ^ • 

Shearing Finishing Machine. 

Machinery for manufacturing Paper. , 

• • 

Com Mill. 

Paper and Mill-hoard Cutting Machines. * 

| Wood-planing, Tcnguing, anu Grooving Machine. 


• 

• 

• 

K. WILLIS, Reroutes. 


Cambridge, October 1851, 
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CLASS Vll. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, AND BUILDING CONTRIVANCES. 

• %} 

• ^ 

[The figures after the Kame^(between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors* Numbers and to the Pages In the 
Official DraCiUMivK and Illustrated Catalogue. 1 • * 


• e 


Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.) 
Juty. 


I. K. Bhunel, F.R.S., Chairman and Reporter^ Duke Street, Westminster; Civil 'Engineer. 
Gijarlks Combes, Deputy ChairnHUn, France ; Member of institute and of Central Jury. 

1)l Neil Arnott, F.R.8., Bedford Squares ; Doctor of Medicine. 

F. W. 90k rad, Holland ; Engineer, Chairman of Royal Institute of Engiyeers at Delft. 

J. M. Ken del, F.R.S., 8 Great George Street, Westminster; Civil Engineer. 

Count A. E. de Rosen, Sweden and Norway ; Swedish Royal Navy. 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, united States'; Doctor of Medicine. 0 

William Tite, FJi.S., 17 St. Helen's Place, BiBhopsgate ; Architect. 


The works of the civil engineer and architect embrace, 
generally, combinations of many branches of the science 
of mechanics, as well as the proper application of raw 
materials to the various purposes of construction; and 
architecture, especially, includes, besides these, design in 
sculpture, modelling, and colour. When each of these 
a different branches of science av.d of art is classed under 
a separate head, and the objects which illustrate any of 
them are removed to their separate classes, there can 
remain but littje belonging exclusively to architecture or 
civil engineering. As might have been "anticipated, 
therefore, the objects comprised in the Official Catalogue 
under Class. VII. are nut numerous, and generally speak* 
i ng, are not important, although the classification of 
‘T&uildifig Contrivances/’ under tnis head,' riias admitted 
a very great variety, including many details of construe* 
lion, of every degree of importance, from the bolt of a 
garden-gate, and the apparatus for sweeping of chimneys, 
to the construction of lighthouses and the* means of 
moving large ships. 

Another circumstance has tended, also, very much to 
limit the extent and the importance of the contributions 
to this class. The works of the architect and engineer 
can, generally* speaking, be exhibited only by drawings 
or models, and consequently, with few exceptions, it is 
the model, and not the work it represents, which lias 
been brought before us; and the modeller, more fre- 
quently than the architect or engineer, is the exhibitor, j 
From these causes the labours of the Jury have been 
comparatively light, and might have been somewhat de- 
void of interest nut for the circumstance of two remark- 
able objects, one of them not included in the*Cataiogue, 
having been brought under their consideration subse- 
quent to the commencement of their proceeding^ viz., 
the great building in which the Exhibition is placed, and 
the model dwelling-houses (pp. Ill, 112) which ifre 
erected near it. With respect to the first, it has lx*eii so 
pre-cinincntfy successful m ewry respect, and by uni- 
versal consent reflects Stich credit upon^iU concerned in 
its design and in its execution, that it is left to* this Jiuy 
only to be the formal agents iffreeommcnding to the* 
Council tlic awarding of the l igfiest prize, the Council 
Medal, to Mr. Joseph Paxton, who originated the 
design, "and to Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., who 
most ably carried it into execution. r 

As regards Mr. Paxton's claim, amidst the competition 
of the whole - of Europe, he proposed that mode aiyi form 
of construction of bunding which appeared on firstfeight, 
and whhSji has since proved to be, the best adapted in 

* ^ \for the purpose for wljich it was intended. 

|r*tcd this peculiar merit of fitness for its 
dfegree— 1 there was no startling no- 
oint which could lead astray the ludg- 
i Ltd to determidt upon the choice of 
ki cprdd in the first instance obtain, still less 
’ e, the good opinion of the public. As 



regards the fbrm of outline, which is moBt. simple, several 
designs nearly resembling it had been submitted in the 
general competition. As to^lhc materials, several pro- 
posals had been previously made to cover the whole area 
to be inclosed with glass, and iron would, of nect ashy, be 
employed for the framing. Hut in the combination of 
form and materials, in the particular mode of applying 
those materials, and in the adaptation of the forms to he 
selected to their convenient use, us well as in the 
various detail* by which the whole was rendered perfect, 
the design was entirely distinct in character from all that, 
had been proposed, and appeared at once to ha\e the one 
single merit of being exactly that which was required for 
the purposes in view. The design, as realized, lias com- 
pletely fulfilled every condition of utility. It has equally 
proved to be capable, by siuiple%ut judicious decoration, 
for which we are indebted to Mr. Owen Jones, of being 
rendered most elegant and brilliant in . effect ; and 
although wry novel in its construction, it bus been 
found, from the ingenuity and mechanical fitness with 
which all the details have been carried into execution, 
ti# be susceptible of rapid and moderately economical 
construction. 

To Mr. Joseph Paxton, to whom the merit of this de- 
sign is due, the Jury have recommended, and the Council 
have adopted the recommendation, the toward of the 
Council Medal. 

By a fortunate coincidence the execution of the design 
thus ably conceived was undertaken by parties peculiarly 
well fitted to do it justice. Considerable experience 
and skill were required in every detail of mechanical 
construction, great method in carrying out to the fullest 
extent a system of repetition of similar parts, and strict 
habits of business and of order, for organizing a system 
by which vast quantities of materials or of manufactured 
parts could he obtaine^vitb certainty from several quar- 
ters, and large bodies of workmen kept regularly em- 
ployed in the rapid application of these materials and 
the putting together of the ports. There was also re- 
quired a command of an extensive establishment, and of 
% staff of able assistants and superintendents. All these 
requisites and* conditions were* necessary, and in a high 
degree, for the. purposes of rapidly determining upon all 
the details of construction, preparing all the working 
drawings, insuring the construction of the numerous 
partron large quantities, and ready to be fixed with per- 
fect accuracy in their several places ; and lastly, in exe- 
cuting without any delay or accident, resulting from 
miscalculation or -error of construction, or defective 
arrangements, a work of unusual magnitude in an un- 
usually short space of time. All time conditions and 

S '* "cations for success, and in the requisite degreeywere 
combined in the persons and in the establislimeht 
of the contractors, Messrs.’ Fox, Henderson, and Co. To 
them accordingly the Jury also Recommended a Council 
Medalj 
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H.B.H. PRINCE ALBERT'S MODEL CQTTAGlfr&v. 20 7 


Strongly contrasted with this building in its magni- 
tude and in everyone of its principal features, and in &n 
its ostensible objects and uses, stands the Model Dwel- 
liug-House. But though contrasting in pretciurion, it is 
in Importance second neither teethe building itself, or to 
anything within the Exhibition. * Ajid in respect to tlie 
number of those whom it seeks to benefit, and the extent 
to which their physical and moral condition may be 
ameliorated, and the amount of additionaf comfort and 
happiness**© be created by the simple means thus sug- 
gested of improving the dwelling of the working man, no 
object in the Exhibition yield* to it in value, or suggests 
more weighty considerations for the political economist 
and the philanthropist. * 

To place within the reach of all a large proportion < f 
those comforts most conducive to health, to liabits of 
cleanliness aiul decency, which have hitherto been en- 
joyed as luxuries only by the few ; to remove that painful 
necessity under which the poor man now labours of sub- 
mitting to privations and inconveniences, which are 
destructive of moral habits and utterly inconsistent £itlt 
domestic comfort, au£ to place at his command a certain 
degree almost of luxury, which tends to refine the mind, 
and substitutes a comfortable home for a miserable and 
liarcly efficient shelter from the elements, is the am- 
bition* Out wise and benevolent design of those who. 
with Hu; example and under the leadership of IIihIIoyai. 
TIiciinkmh Prince Auieutp have of late actively pro- 
moted the improvement of the dwellings *>f the working, 
classes. • 0 

Separate dwellings for a few families, and many large 
lodging-houses have been built at the expanse of pm ate 
associations and individuals, us specimens of wliat is de- 
sirable, and examples of what may be done. Those ex- 
amples have already produced a marked effect upon the 
demands of the tenant, and upon those who have to sup- 
lily the demand. But in order to * ecu re permanently 
and sufficiently these benefits to ihe 0 million, for whom 
they are intended, they must be prmided at price 
which the occupier can afford t» pay, and wliuh > ,!1 at 
the same time induce the builder to erect the hou^us. 
This lias been the principal difficulty, and one which Mr. 
Roberts, the architect, who designed the bribes now 
under consideration, has long laboured lo # overcome. 
The- present cxuiuplc has been erected under the direc- 
tion and at the expense of IPs Koval Highness, and con- 
tains all the latest improvements of general arraiigvimmi, 
material, and workmanship. It is fair to assume'that in 
a new branch of industry such as this, great impro\t> 
meuts may he made: and if so, we may hope in a a cry 
short time that the houses of the labouring elus.-es may 
excel in cleanliness, equality of temperature, and per- 
fect ventilation, the biM houses now constructed for the 
wealthier classes. 

In the houses exhibited, accommodation is afforded for 
a sufficient number of separate sleeping-rooms for average 
families. By the use of hollow bricks the walls are 
made to be less perfect conductors of heat and Mqpd; 
and the rooms uiv more economically hefted, and are 
rendered more equable in tempegiture. By the use of 
brick and stucco floors, and glassed bricks in the side 
walls, the whole building is rendered fire-proof, and the 
walls and floors cannot harbour insects, and may be kept 
perfectly clean at the smallest possible expenditure ol* 
time and trouble. The hollow bricks arc used for air- 
passnges in the cornices and around the up£gr part of thr* 
room and communicating with the chimney, in the roan- 
nur practised by Dr. Arnett, ami thus excellent ventila- 
tion is easily obtained. A supply of water is provided 
upon each floor; and the whole Is stated to have il&i 
constructed at an expense whirli allows a set of rdbms, 
capabio of affording a really comfortable hone,* being 
let at os low a rate as is now paid for the wretched 
lodgings from which the poor man escapes to the street 
or the pubjic-houaej^nd tcWhich he cannot return with- 
out disgust. 

U is difficult to Over-estimate the Magnitude and im- 
portance of the effect* of such a change upon the popula- 
tion of the country, whether as adding to their individual 
happiness, or improving their physical and ttorffi condi- 


tion, and thus renderrig them more valuable and useful 
members of society. 

The Jury have u janimousJy recommended to the 
Council that they sh /uld award the Medal 'reserved to 
their gift to His Royal HighnesB Prince Albert, a* the 
exhibitor of this most useful and interesting contribution 
to the Exhibition, and to whom the nation at large is 
so deeply indebted for the promotion of this important 
subject. 

The views of tl^* J ury upon the merits of the two im- 
portant objects for whifeh they luive recommended the 
Council Medal, have been stated at some length ; but it g 
t will be desirable, in order to avoid any ii*'i<lous distinc- 
tion, to refer more generally and in detail to those 
contributions for which, after the approval of the Council, 
it is proposed to award the Prize Medal. The order in 
wTticlf they will be mentioned must not be considered as 
indicating an attempt to classify them according to their 
respective merits, but as resulting fnufjHa pre-arranged * 
classification, according to the circumstances under which 
the objects might be supposyl to be sent.* Thus models 
of works cxccuAd, and which were contributed by the 
designer ami executor, and as explanatory of the design, 
and not as a specimen of workmanship in the model, a$e 
classed before models contributed by the modeller or by 
otliciw than the uuthors of tlie works, or which are dis- 
tinguished principally by perfection in the art of model- 
ling, and both as, connected more or less directly with 
the construction of important works in architecture and 
civil engineering, have been mentioned before amongst 
•• Building Gontriv auces/ 1 ' ^ 

Amongst the limited number of models of works sac- 
ce-sfiilly executed, contributed by the authors of tlie ori- 
ginal works, and explanatory of their designs, that which 
happens to fulfil most completely all the conditions of the 
pr< posed clasHfu ation, is one which also well deserves 
meiitiou f»r its merit. It is tlie mode! of the dome of 
the Obsci ■ aforvof Paris, constructed by M. V. L. Tra- 
\ r.its, of ' lii44.fp. 1228B The diflicnUios to 

<»m*: come in this- work were K*rinus. It was desired to 
^.Libli-1] on the top of an existing cylindrical wall of 
mmuiin. of about 4’) feet in diameter, and having no 
siifficicmi) solid central sujijtort, a steady centre for an 
equatorial df Luge dimem ions, and a revolving floor and 
dome of the diameter abut e stated, the motion of which 
should not affect the steadiness of tlie instrument. Mr. 
'Praters ha* for this purple fixed the instrument upon a 
small ceniiid floor, re*. ting on. a conical framework of 
strong iron ribs radiating from the centre and fixed into 
the inner surfav** of the cylindrical w^all: n second series 
of radiatine ribs a Bo fixed to the wall and placed inter- 
mcdutlih 10 the farmer, carries a ring concentric to the 
small II. •*«r. :u.d v. Inch ueru*« as the eeutre of motion for 
the re-. olvin«; floor and building. The building, with its 
dome and floor 4ti feet in diameter, and weighing about 
10 ions, roN^l.t.s round the central guiding circle before 
mentioned, and upon a series bf rollers working upon a 
ring bedded upon ihc wall. The attempt was a hold 
one: Ac deign show? Found mechanical knowledge and 
skijl in const ruction : the model illustrates the design 
clearly, and the result of the attempt is said to have been 
eminently successful. # . 

Mr. Titavuns y>. 12*28') also exhibits a model of an ex- 
cellent iron roof of 120 feet span, constructed by him for 
iJtcaChis touilu >ffs o, Paris. 

Caption Sir Brown, R.N. (No. 334, pp. 331, 

332 \ exhibits models of flips for hauliug-up slops, as 
designed % humclf, ami which have for many* years 
beei^suecmsfifily employed; also numerous models of 
works which lu%lias execuft»d, and of projects for various 
contrivance connected with the construction and moving 
of shim* * 

Messrs. S. and IT. MoiitAn (24, p. 31 1 \ have exhibited 
a model of the patent slip which lias so long borne their 
name. • 0 , 

Of the modolslxhibited under circumstat^es approach- 
ing nearest to the condition above named, m is raaddig 
of railway drawbridges, constructed upanwm Dutch 
railways, and sent. by the Railway Company, by yhoet 
engineer tht»y*were designed and executed, and— 
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The model of the Britannia Bridge*, contributed by Amongst building contrivances it ip to be regretted 
Mr. E. Clabkk (107, p. 321), a gentleman engaged in that more numerous examples of heating and ventilating 
its construction, and whose liarn? is closely identified have not been found. But these having beeu generally 
with the work a»the principal assistant to whom the in- connected with branches of manufacture, are considered 
vestigation of nfimy of the scientific questions involved in other Classes. Of the contrivances more or less con- 
in its construction, and the superintendence of the work, nected with building, which have remained in Class VII., 
were intrusted. Of the first named, the works have been Mujor Pratt (16, p. 311) has exhibited a model of a very 
executed some years, aud have well answered the pur- simple and ingenious system of steps, for landing from 
poses for which "they were intended. The peculiar mode boats, which rise and fall with the tide,' Leering at all 
of opening the bridges is well worthy the study of the times a complete set of steps, with a vertical rise and 
engineer* and the application of She principles on which tread, and with a landing at the bottom, and the parts, 
they are constructed may prove highly useful. The being never covered by tlifc water, may remain clean aiul 
models are perfectly well made. Of the Britutmin Bridge, dry. The model is small and unpretending, but the object 
it is unnecessary to do more than to name it. It is uni- is liy no metrns unimportant, ami the idea promises to be 
versally recognised as'ouc of the finest works of the age ; successful and inexpensive in construction. No greater 
but the object here exhibited c:ui lu* considered only as a merit can be ascribed to an}' plan, and the Jury have 
model of the work, and is classed accordingly, lu work- considered it well worthy of a Prize Medal. 
manship.it manifests the perfection of the art of model- To both Mr. C. E. IIeinke (53, p. 315) and Mr. A. 
• ling, and retlcffS great credit upon Mr. J. Janies, who is Slum: (1, p. 3U9) the Jury have uwarued Prize Medals for 
stated in the Catalogue to have executed it. complete sets of diving-dress apparatus, alike excellent in 

Under very similar circwisiances mgy be classed an construction and well studied in detail; each has some 
excellently executed model of that great work, the PI}- peculiarities, but both are gooj in workmanship and well 
mouth breakwater, rnuitributed by Mr. IV. Stuart (28, designed. 

pp. 311, 31*2), who has personally superintended the oxe- lu contrivances for more domestic purports to Messrs, 
cution of the whole of these works, from the commence- J. Biiknett and Co. (152, p. 326), who have exhibited a 
ment in 1810. * i speeinw u of their metal shutters, anti several excellent 

To the exhibitors of the two models adjoining that of i water-closets; and to Mr. T. JI. Wxlrox (113, p 328) for 
the Britannia Bridge, Medals have also been awarded. I a very ingenious contrivance for n bolt for double rnud- 
That of the Kief Suspension Bridge is contributed I*} '•gates, which g<*ts rid of the objectionable stop that is now 
the engineer, Mr. C. Vigxoues ( li)5, p. 321); hut the * used, which, rising in the middle of the road, is both 
. >Vgrk is not executed, and therefore, although in course 1 dangerous for horses and very unsightly, and for a system 
or construction, can be considered only as a design, The of bolls anil slides for doors, which renders them ulnn • t 
model is by the same workman as that of tne Britannia 1 air-tight, and adds to their security against violence, the 
Bridge, Mr. J ( . James, and is a most uaboralc and beau- i Jury have also awarded Prize Medals, 
tiful piece of work, exhibiting every minutv. derail. j Among*- 1 several objects which were allotted ut a late 
The model of the bridge erecting over the Wye at j period to Cla-s VII., the Jury wish to draw' particular 
Chepstow, js exhibited by the contractors for the work, attention to two sets of horing-fwls from ihe Continent, 
Messrs. Fincii and (9, n. 310), It illustrates one contributed liy Mr. ,i. F/Laue, of Wilder/., Swilzer- 

t\?ll thfe construction of the bridge, biikis not high!} land (65, p. 127(>), constructed on a principle that lias 
finisned. beeu eminently successful, in which water is introduced 

In the American Division there is a full-.si ml model, In means of hollow rods, ai:d mixing with the powder oi 
or rather a portion of a bridge, illustrative of the prin- small dint formed in. the boring, is discharged through 
ciple of construction on which several large lyulges liaie the tool l>£ the blow of the latter, ill 'descending or by 
been erected in America. The principle is a modification other mums, and thus carries with it the pioduce of tin* 
of the “ lattice bridge/* in which iron is skilfully intro- boring, keeping the bottom clear and fresh to rceen e the 
duced. The design, which is by the Messrs. 1‘idj:h, ; full effect of the tool. A boring of l, 300 feet in depth 
exhibits that ingenuity ami skill in construction for i b is bcgi made with these tools, and with a facility of 
which the Americans ora celebrated. Tt is sent by the [ which the old tools are not susceptible. 

New You a Iron Bridge Company (147. p. 1410;. * , Me>srs. Mb’iftvr and Son, of Paris (056, p. 1209), have 

I*rize Medals have been awarded t * Mr. Salter (p. 851 ■ ! also exhibited u sot of powerful boring-tools similar to 


as the exhibitor of several most beautiful models of 
engineering aud architectural works, and to Mr. J. IV. 
Leeman (257, p. 1282), who has exhibited a very beau- 
tiful model of the Cathedral of Strasbourg : aud of Mi'. G. 
Michel, of Berne (248, p. 1282), for an exquisite model 
of a Bernese farm-yard, with every detail both of interior 
uud exterior, the Jury matte Honourable Mention. 

Of geographical modelling, a most perfect specimen is 
exhibited by Captain In bets on i^p. 851), being the* model 
of the UnderclifF, Isle of IVigUt, from a trigonometric a! 
survey, with every detail minutely and accurately given. 

Mr. F. M Carrington wtlso exhibits several excellent 
models of various parts «>f Engl.! ml. • 

Before mentioning designs fin* median ‘n^il eg A traction 
not yet executed, it will be right Jo notice Mr. W* (J. 
Wilkinm* revolving floating-light (lfifr, pp. 326-328), in 
which excellence of tvoikmanshi is combined with judi- 
cious contrivances for meeting .he various difficulties of 
obtaining a large steady buniing revolving light, attached 
to the mast of a fhitfing-fight vessel. These lights are 
in use and work null. V . 

The dcsigus for novel construction in enginceityg are 
not numerous. Of those two have been selected as worthy 
of a Prize Modal, the breakwater aud lighthouse of Mr. 
W. H. S*mitp (1C 5, p. 3 l 3), and a bridge by Mr, J. T. 
t Bose, of Ebit|f (180, p. 329), in which an elegant and 
lii^ehauieabprran^emtTit of timber is suggested. 

W(‘»tm/Mtcr. 1851 , • m 


those with which the} elfvcted the celebrated Puit Ar- 
Icsion,'* of G rebel le, which exceeds 1 ,800 fret in depth. 
'Phis result is sufficient proof of the excellence of the 
apparatus. 

Among contributors of other objects, worthy of Ho- 
nourable Mention, but to which prizes have not been 
awarded, the Jury desire to record the names of-- 

Mk. T. Boren (73, p. 317), the exhibitor of a model of 
a railway ferry-boat. 

Messrs. Bhewneh and Sons (95, p. 318) for their models 
of various apparatus ibr working iu situations exp< sed to 
the st a, and of that used to assist in getting off the 
“ Great Britain " steam-ship. 

Mr. J. Douson (1 1 1, p. 323), for liis model of a fine roof 
Q* the Newcastle ltailwuy Station. 

Mr. G. 1 lux. wood (31, pp. 312, 313) for a simple appa- 
ratus for shutting and securing ships’ lights. 

Mr. J. Li: Eta ann (258, p. 1283) for a model of a ibiin- 
tab in the Market-place of Nuremberg, by the Sculptor 
SeliSy Schonhofer. (Honourable Mention iu Class XXX. 
also). ^ 

Ali<!e Lowe and Co. (02, p. 31 C) for stink-traps. 

Mr. T. G. Newnuam (170, p. 32S) for models of orna- 
m§ntul roofs for churches another similar buildings, of 
terra cotta* and also of timber, and for a construction of 
window -sashes, slewing much ingenuity. 

From Saxony some excellent models of rotffs have also 
been suit, which deserve mention. 

• 1. K JfKl! NEL, lZfiroitTKn. 
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Jail. * 

Bnron Duimn, Chairman anj ]tejM,rfcr } France ; formerly Minister of Murine, Member of Iiif^utMinl 
President of the Central Jury, lire. 

Mnjnr-f ieneral Hr Jons JLIlkoovm', K.C.B.p Dvjmiy Chairman^ 87 I*uII Mull; Iu.-qiertor-C'VLcnil ol* 

Fort ifirut ions, § 9* 

T.ieut.-Col. (Wiloiidun, It A.. F.It.S, Royal Aisenal, Woolwich. 

Ch. I.Rmoinm*, Belgium; Meinhei’ of the Chamber of ftcpii^i'inativc.-', late Morel ant. • 

Major Micm.i i.-, France. 9 

Sir Baldwin \> ai.ki.r, iv.C.B, Surveyor-Ucueral of the Nu vy ; Adtuiiulry, Somerset llmee. 

A. Wiiitni’A, Cinted Stat<> ; Merchant. # • 

Isaac Watt*, Soinpiset House ; Assistant SurvcyoMiencrnl of the Navy. 

• 

9 A jygn m//i n. 

Cupt. F. W. Bki.i nn, K.N., Navel Vepajtnn ni, Board of Trade, 
l.icnt. CiiMKR, li. F. , lion. Secret ury. 

Co!. 1 1 am., K. J'!. y Ordutinre Snrvi t > Office, Huiikuiupton; Director of Ordnance Sur\ cy. S 

Cupt. .Iaviit, It K , :U I .U'lhmkc Square, Sotting Mill. 

(ii.oimi: l.o\ n,i, 12 hly Place, Mol born; Inspector of Small Viiuc. 

i. oh Mnaiv, France (.furor Class V.) i * 

Capt. Voi.LAM). lij:., Ordnance Map Office, Southampton ; tssfdaiit Director of Ordnance Survey. 


FWiiT I. 

IS'AIAl, *\l(( IIITK( TLIiK. 

It is not unworthy of remark, as being a singular f<-a- 
Inre in the maritime histuiy of t.ieut Brituin^lhat whilst, 
dining a period of war, vast iiuprovements were* being 
made in its military service, very little was ellceted lor 
its tint) until after the Treaty of Peace. 

It was not until a general purification in ^14 had 
freed Europe from a severe ami terrible military sinn- 
pie, that Sir Robert Sopping*, then Surveyor* of tin* 
Na\y, brought forward liis improved method of naval 
( oust ruction. The lower parts of the ft times of ships of 
war were then for the iirst lime tilled in, and no longer 
afforded interstices for the accumulation of dirt and 
putrid water; and the frame-timbers of the bottom pre- 
sented n eompaet nures of wood from the heel up to about 
the light water-line. Besides this pleat improvement, 
the whole fabric was further strengthened by means of 
a system of diagonal trussing, which, togqfher with the 
solid bottom, opposed such resistance to the forces due 
to the weight or the hull and Bfi^oiitcnts acting down- 
ward, and to the forces due to the displacement or pres- 
sure of the water acting upward, as elWctually to prevent 
the heel from shortening, and consequently the ship 
from hogging or breaking down jn the direction of her 
length, as it was liable to do formerly, or otherwise \iel4- 
ing to the forces of pressure under sail, or those of 
pitching nud rolling in a tempestuous sea.« 

In addition to these first great sups in tin* progress of 
ship-building, the upper parts of men-of-war wevej^hch 
improved in fovin and strength; the stern. ir.av«Cd of : 
remaining open to the fire of an enemy, bus l> »i*i more ! 
strongly built, in a semicircular or rather elliptical shape, j 
better fitted for defence in every direction. The upner 
decks lmne also been eiffitrgod, and space •gained for ; 
working the guns. i 

. building of ships of war has beoii further improved 
m many ways which cannot he explained hftv. More l 
solidity has been obtained by greater precision hi joining * 

* This Report was written in English by lhovn Ifcpin. 


the vnrioiir. jnasse* wood constituting the •hip. «Bv 
Mich means the vr*nhihy of the timl»cr> in a lun\y sea is 
'*gr«-»itly prevented ; and both solidify and greater dura- 
bility are obtained. # 

InMcud^ of tiring the great guns by the tame n.e- 
eluu.i^m as old miDthcis. caps and haumurs have been 
adapted to them. 

Advantages i.f still higlnr iinportnnce have been ob- 
tained by the iutrotliu'tiou of guns of vciy large calibre, 
mainly due to tieiieral Puixhous, which were introduced 
i. early twenty years ago. and called (anensa la Vaijfotns. 
At first very iew*sucli guns were placed in each ship; but 
now we find complete hatteriis of f S-pom dor*, the effect 
of which cannot fail to be tremendous. 

Thu combination of large masts lias been rendered 
more economical, easy, m.d solid, by the employment of 
coaks or ey linden* of bard wood, inserted one-half of 
their lengfh into each of the •pieces of the masts, brought 
into contact. »- 

Si%W. Symonds, who succeed i d Sir Bobert Pipping s 
in IF“2, as Surveyor of the Navy, turned his attention 
towa>d ail improved form for frliip** of war. and designed 
them v*f such figure ami dimensions os to require very 
little ballast ; this lie in gre-tfl mciiNiuv accomplished by 
a coiiM^iablc 1\icivase of the breadth. This system bad 
nifiiy . d "an tinges ; it gave greater s'ubility, and in sbaip 
"ships ,uove sj-ace •below for st< wage, besides a huger 
’field or dtek fir vvotkiug the guiw: and although many 
talented aiaval eor.stiueiois aid officers rt'iisidqftd this 
foA ui fawiftablc to an easy motion at sett, and liable to 
distress the sj^irs: w c have, nevertheless, great cause to 
be thankful to tlws talented ami meritorious officer for bis 
laiidalAd and unwearied emleuvours to improve the cu.- 
struenon of ships of war.* 

We are fun her indebted to Mr. J. Scott Russell, the 
distinguished N*crcftuy of the Royal Conmnssum, fur a 
series of valuable experiments and vi\eavehes on thjj 
foim of least resistance at high velocity; tliii Jonn 
bcin ^ detirmined l»w examining the form waves pro- 
duced by drawing vessels through a canal at different 
degrees of s^eed. Furtb<*r experiments are being u:ade # 
by this gentleman in the application of his deductions io # 
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sea-going ships, and In; has our best wishes for their , 
ultimate success. • ' j 

The theory of stability, so important to the navy, and i 
■which we considered in a geometrical point of view, has j 
been examined, bojji successfully and ingeniously by the j 
Rev. H. Moseley, the President *of Jury V. I 

The stowage of ships has been much improved, of late j 
years, both in the form and disposal of stores; thus | 
water-casks arc replaced, at the suggestion of (loneral j 
Rcutliam, by iron tanks. The cubic or prismatic form ! 
of these tanks insures a great economy flf space as corn- ' 
pared with the cylindrical form of casks ; they also pre- 
serve llic wa**r’ -perfectly pure, during long vox ages; ' 
casks, on the contrary, have the soluble part of their 
wood dissolved* by the water, causing putridity, which , 
produces various diseases, especially in hot climates. . j 

Equally important with the improvements in keeping | 
water free from taint, must he considered the modes 
invented hx *M. ^ipcrt for preserving all kinds of meat. , 

The preservation of gunpowder free from humidity, so ■ 
necessary for shijis of w:ir, a u* noxx reudered perfect by ! 
the employment of lienncticnlh sealed metallic cases, or 
wood cases xtfth mctalj'c lining: an improvement due to 
1 lie .British navy. 

In the French navy, great improxements have been 
made bx separating passages for the conveyance of var- 
t ridges from the magazine up to the various butteries of 
the ship. These arrangements were particularly re- 
marked bv the English during their visit to the French 
Heel at Cherbourg in 

• now come to a series of improvements of the 

hi; rile st importance* to the safety of ships. The hemp 
cables formerly employed were xery object ionahlc, being 
liuhlc*<> rapid (^ a cay, particular!} in hot climates. When 
the anchor was cast on a rocky bottom, thf cable xxas 
frequently cut h\ the rocks, and von often parted, so 
that the sh'qxxvas greatly endangered. 1 

A captain of the British naxy. ^Sir Siinucl BrnxviO 
inflbduccfi cables mad** of iron links, so ntranged a> to 
lie easily worked. These chain-cables are now in general, 
use, not only ill ships of xrar, t.ut also in the commercial 
shipping of every maririmit nation. We kIkmiKI have , 
bei*ii happy if so vast an i in pro venn ut had h^en recent j 
enough to Jiave reeeixed the highest of our awards, as J 
being one of the greatest effected f»,r the shipping inte- j 
rests ami the preservation of life and property. 

The first method for stopping iron cables is due to tin* 
English: the last and best belongs to the captain of the . 
French frigate “ Logoff’.'* A high cncopniim is due to M. , 
Barbolin, supilainv <lr rttissmn in the French service, for 
liav' • devised the means by it hich the chain-cable can • 
In i. orked on the japstan. TJie various links as they 
Mieceed each other mil into grooves, on the periphery of 
a large polygonal prism forming the body of the capstan. 
When the capstan is put in motion, the links of the , 
chain-cubic have in succession half their thickness lodged 
i" Jicse grooves, and suceessitely disengage thein-clx'es 
with mathematical precision. r 1 

r rhe improvement in cables naturally leads us to spqpk 
of anchors. . 

Very rcn^arkahle improvements have hcen recently 
made i>y Lieut. lioix.Ka. lf.N., insuring g bet ter distribu- 
tion of the metal in the direction of the greatest strains. 1 
The palm of the anchor, instead of bciu/F flat, present^ 
two inclined planes, calculated for butting the sand or 
mud instead of resisting perpendicularly; and the con- 
sequents is, that them; new audio s hold niueR better in 
the ground. The Committee of Lloyds’ * so comp/ cut 
to judge of every contrivance likely In preserve ships, 
hax’e resolved to allow for the anchors of tluftshins they 
insure, a sixth less weight, if made according*^*) the 
plan of Lieut. Rodger, to whom we iiave given a Prize 
Medal. 

Anot lw*r source of safety, most important to ships, is 
wn efficient jq^licarion '*f metallic conductors by w'hich 
tiny are Rcjpred against the destructive element of light- 
ning^ Frauki’n made the immotyil discovery of the 
identity of artifnvd elect i icily and that, froqj the thundcr- 

• cloud, and through the instrumentality of the lightning- 
rod, tiex ib?d a h f jqiy application of his discovery to the 


preservation of buildings and ships in thunder sloruis. 
The ramble and conijiliculcd circuinstguces, however, 
under which ships arc necessarily placed, rendered the use 
of such rods on ship-board difficult and apparently impos- 
sible. The masts— the only parts to which they could 
he xvell applied- -consist oPiiiany distinct portions; these 
it is often requisite townove one upon another, ami some- 
times to remove altogether; they arc also liable to injury 
from wind aiufe other forces acting on them. The de- 
fence of ships from lightning had hence been confided to 
a small chain or rope of wire tempi iruri lx applied along 
the rigging: but winch, from the very nature of the 
case, fails to afford tin* full amount of security to he 
derived from a oiore powerful conductor permanently 
fixed along llu* mast. Sir W. S. II wtius conceived the 
idea of making capacious metallic conductors an inte- 
gral part of the masts and bull of the vessel, so ns to 
bring the general fabric into that perfect conducting or 
non-resisting state it would assume, in respect of the 
matter of high tiling* supposing the xvliole nin*4 to he mr- 
tallh # throughout ; this he lias effected by incorporating 
xxitli the masts and hull a series of copper plates, so 
arranged as to meet all the xaniiig conditions of the 
spurs, and so tied together that an electrical discharge, 
striking upon any part of the vessel, cannot enter .upon 
nil} circuit of xihich the conductors do not form a part, 
and thus the ship is preserved from the effects of light- 
ning at all times and under all ciivuiiMninv-, xx it bout 
the othccrs nml, civil heiua in mix wax coueermd in the 
matter. . Sir- W. S. Harris has shown, hx original re- 
searches in science, that in x*. hatexer position the sliding 
masts max he placed, a line nr lines of conductors pass 
through tin* ship to the sea, nlVording le*^ resistance to 
the passage of tin* electrical discharge, than mix other 
arrangement xvhich can he dexised. The most perfect 
security is derived from the plan thus introduced. Sir 
Baldwin Walker, one of mu fellow jurors, has hiui'cll 
experienced the giyal mix aittaecs of this s\>tem in a 
iarge frigate commanded hx him. which xun struck, both 
on the fore and in:iiu-u..ists, s»} lu*axx discharges of 
1 itrlif ii iiiLT <m the coast of Mexico. In this case, the 
force of tin* discharge w as such as to partial 1} fn e the inc- 
tallic point jjlofr on xvhich llic lijjhl ning smirk, and leaxe 
spots of fusion on tile surface of the conducting plates, 
hut without the lc:»si damage being done lo the spurs or 
hull; and this, too, while tin* tup-gulluiit-niusts were 
ho\iscd.« 

We have gixen our highest award lo this, which x\e 
e insider as the best apparatus for tin* pivserxatioii of 
ships against tlu* terrible ctfeets of lightning. 

Another source of sjifet} ill the construction of* ship* is 
the substitution of iron for wood. In a country like 
(aivat Britain, w here iron is so abundant, cheap, and well 
adapted to various purposes, it was natural to use it 
instead of wood for ship-building. Iron ships haxc tin* 
great advantage of not being liable to that rapid decay 
to xvhich wooden ships arc subject, especially in hot cli- 
mates; and the dry-rot xvhich attack-, them in moist, 
climates; iron, likewise, cannot he attacked by the 
worms so dcstructix e % 1o wood underwater. Iron* ships 
can also he made lighter, with the same hulk, as com- 
pared xvilli wooilcn ships; and they resist better in ease 
of being driven on shore or upon a hank of sand. Such 
arc the advantages which justify the employment of iron 
fti ship-1 mi Id jpg. Jn ships of war, however, the iron 
shi rts of the hull are liable to he rent by cannon-balls 
in such a way as, in many eases, to render it impossible 
to stop the leak and save the ship. Maritime countries 
ha^. thercloiv, after expensixe experiments, abandoned 
the ulea of wholly substituting iron for wood, in the 
buildiifg of ships of war. 

The rigging, blocks, and sails of ships have been im- 
ply veil both in llicir comhiuaiions and materials. The 
coiistmcfiftn of blocks is manTiged with re mauls able eco- 
lioniy since the jiivention of the admirable block ina- 
! chiiiury by the late Sir J. Isamhard Brimcl, in his youth 
, a French ‘Siava I officer. We have awarded Prize Medals 
to iuipywcments in ihe construction of largo blocks 
! composed of several pieces of xvood, by which uro oh- 
| tain«i economy in material and a better fitting of their 
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hook# and rigping. Tope-making is likewise improved. ! 
We owe to Hgtisli ingenuity tin* obtaining of equal ten- 
sion amongst the threads of which the largest ropes and 
cables are now made, ami the* operation of laying the 
ropes, by mechanical power, with mathematical precision, i 
The conimerciul marine of France exhibit cordage made : 
in this manner, which is certainty much hdter than any 
shown on the English side of the Exhibit ion. Hot li 
countries have improved the texture oh their sail-cloths, 
us will he seen by the lieport of the Jury entrusted with 
their examination. 

We shall conclude then* general remark- upon Naval , 
Architecture, with some ifiterc-l'mg document** relative 
to various classes of ships, which we lum* before ad- 
vened <«,. 

The Admiralty and merchant buihb-rr. having contri- 
hu ted a large iniinher of models of ‘•hip*, t the Exhibi- 
tion, for the purpose of illustrating tin* forms and other 
characteristics of ships of the most recent cnii-tructioii : 
we conceived that some record of those ships should be 
preserved, in order to indicate the present .state <K .-aval 
architecture in (iygul Flritaiu. 

With this view we present a series of tables, con- 
taining the principal dimensions, and such other ma-hc-i 
muticul elements, relating m the enlist ruction of these 
slop-, as could l»e obtained. # 

Table I. (page iJI’i k contains the dimension*, and 
calenlated elemehl* of a Complete series of sailing ships, 
from a first-rate man-of-war to a sm. iijnig. • 

Within the la-1 twenty years, slop in 1 hi* navy have 
been coii.stnieted with greatly in* ’va-cd width, or 
breadth of beam. To *>oiuc ext mt, this increase of 
breadth may luxe been neec*-..rv. to i liable them in sus- 
tain, without too gnat ftieli nation und< sail.- tin in- 
creascd weight of unuatn it in»wr placed on hoard ‘kip* 
of war by most naval pev. m- Hut the general nj n.inn. 
founded on the result of experimental tikils of tfus** 
ship.*, with those of fo»* , ui r years i- that hivudth of 

beam, when canted foexic— . contributes n ■ike tie- 
ships roll ipi'ekly. and*iu H/ffi«- c.ms dn ply ai o. # 

As this I., a most scrin»tse\il in ships of war, materially 
affecting tiit-ii* elliciency in the .lse ol their guns, ships of 
more recent construction have had incivq^e of Jciigtii as 
well as <if breadth given them: hut tie lalfei ton lr-* 
extent - tlierehy ohrairiin ll-e lvqni-itc ainoimt of 
stability without rendering them liable to those -nditei. 
impulses produced by great breadth at the voter's sur- 
face alone, which '-au-c- the -idc n» round greatly in- 
wards, both above and below the water-line. The ships 
referred to are, nevertheless, a very line class of ships: 
ami in the “ (Jueen *' we see a lirst-mte ship, combining 
xrith great speed, stability, easy motion, and every other 
essentia I property of a man-of-war. 

'ruble II. (page 21.V, contains the principal dimensions 
and other elements of a number of frigates const meted 
by different persons with a xiew to competition. Several 
of these frigates have been attached to the late experi- 
mental squadron under 1 lie commamU of Commodore 
Martin, for the purpose of fiiHv testing the ir sailing and 
other properties as ships of w:y\ 'The results of these 
trials, in so far as they liaxe as yet been determined, have 
been indicated in a liejKirr ordered to he printed by tin* 
House of Commons, on the 1st July, I Sol. The supe- 
riority of sailing was in tin our of the ** Phaeton” oxcj 
other frigates similarly fitted. Her su priority' was nRin- 
taiued not withstanding xarious changes in the trim of 
the rival frigates, the “ Ecaiulcr** and * \rnhu-:i;" hut 
the ** Arctlnisa" had tile advantage over the two others 
in respect of stowage, and she sailed better tJeffn the 
“ Eeander.” • 

Table Ilf. (page 214), gives the prin«*ipal dimensions 
and other elements of several brigs which liaxe been 
tried together at sea for the purpose of asccrt: inimjyflu ir 
relative* merits in regard to sailing and other necessary 
qualities for vessels of this class. 

• The results of the trials of the brigs, in Tahl * ill., are 
given in Captain Curry*# h'eporl, published »u Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. JW4 l A), Session 1845. 

Naval architecture, as far as it concerns Slips moved 
by wind and sails, has thus presented to us nmny im- 


provements. Hut we have now' to speak of progress, by 
far more complete and important, in ships moved by the 
power of skuiu. 

A. Rx i»i>r.i:-\ViiKi;r. Sr«.\ xi Nines. 

Many persons, in various comitrfes. claim the honour 
of having first invented small boats propelled by steam. 
Hut it is to the undaunted perseverance ami exertions of 
the American, Pulton, that is due the everlasting honour 
of having produced ibis revolution, both in naval archi- 
tecture apd ii* navigation. * # 

When the general peace took place in IMI, there was 
not a single stcam-riiip in the port# o£ England ; freot- 
land, however, had one small vessel of this kind. Tor 
several subsequent year*', ntnyu-lhxit''* ftf* small -i/.e and 
with very insignificant engine.**. were employed in rivers 
«»» aloiig the *ou-t-, hut the idea of* going far out to s«.a 
with them was considered very presumptuous. 

In I s 1 g . however, an American t -fiiuifl travelled the 
Athiiilie in a steam ship, the " Savannah,” touehing first 
at England, and then proceeding ify the 1 kiltie to St. 
Petersburg Ilf 

About sev i*n y elirs after tJii- -tyam was applied to rail wav 
unveiling tm ,*fnuv: and then it was that mo-t important 
attempts were made t*> ••Mend the power ol* -team to 
long voyaits by sea, and t«» the parage across the 
Atlantic from Ei. eland t » the Tinted Mate*.. Jn aecom- 
phsliine thi-, however, far more powerful engines, and 
mueli larger ship- ilsau had yet been built, were uh-i*- 
lusidy requisite. The • xniuitij'ri'ii and judgment of 
suidi engines wiil he touml uiali r the liv port » 1' anotffc.r 
Jury .(’lass V 

Steam v.n- soon upplh.1 v*ry g^i.eiidly , both to the 
ciunnnnial navy and to -lisp** of w^r: a mam object 
heiuj — t#i«* appln-ariou <.f -ueh x»]o'\ty eomhim d with 
e«oiii<my and -afetv as would induce ]•*!-• ms lo travel 
h\ -* j a. # 

I o p'.ocige a v» levity, it w a- » .• »* "in ltL'ii to 

i'leri a-, the p**i pillim* j ow» r : M v;i* ;*,!-• i Aul.-p fr*tihlc 
th*'rnnglily io modify she form- uf t.hv x* — • j •. io diiui- 
ni-li tin- hulk of tin* p.-ow ai il st< n*. t«» i educe the 
hrradtl* ui.il [iroportioiadly i:.» iva-e t E. ■ length. In tliis 
way rl^ fun, - of sTcmii— lops have l.eei, m.ide \i rx simi- 
lar to tie -e of the ealloy- of aiitiii't tune-: xvhrli, 
o.-tead of Meain p»ve» human l.ilnurr wa- .jiplied m 
pro] it I tli»* vi— el by im :.u** • «l‘ • . 1 . mIioi.'s, lmw.tlie 
imelu!tic:il force is tran-mitted l»y the paddle- of whirl- 
• »r -ciews uitine loisgirud'.i ally. • 

such is, at pu-’iit, llii* empire of in ni iq»oii iIjc -ea, 
that calms, tontiavy wind-, and adver-c currents, foi- 
inerly -o deli m.ental to sjsedy nav igation, are quite over- 
coii.v 1 . Pi -1 iodieal sti am- 1 i| s start and arrive on fixed 
day-, and almost lived limns, at the port* of i.ixcipnol or 
Havre aid New York: a- well a- lioiu Eeinlon or Mar- 
seill. s to Corstai tinople and Alexamiria : and from Sue/ 
to pM'inoay , ( ’ey l«m. Tah utta. Siiigapore. and Hong Kong. 
Tor. tract- are made heiveen tli" Admiralty ef (■ re.it 
Ihhmin a ’d steam Navigation Companies obliging the 
^vi-sck- ol the latter lo einss the Atlantic and the Mciliter- 
ranean. at the r.ite of at lea-t n miles an hour, taking all 
the eltnuce of euidrary winds, (meat Itrijain. ev er atten- 
tive to the jirrsi nation of Jut maritime power, looks 
Mpnnafhc great ste: m— iii]>-, built by prix ate Companies, 
«md »nler Poutiaet with the ( .overnna-nt, as a vulnalde 
re-er. e in ease iff war: with this view, special articles 
of the contra *t- with rhe Compjrtiics oMir.e them to build 
their 'tbips of wood and 1 m id iron, luca use. with the 
letter material, they would not he so lit for defence, as 
we hrxe aliaady explained. At the liisl sig r nal of war, 

I the A dgiirnll \ would, from tlii- -oimvc alone, have an 
au^tirai v steiini navy of i«L‘ioi» Iioim* ]»ower! The ex- 
ertions of private speculators, and of tlic English Gox em- 
inent during the last fifteen y *ar-, in securing the 
■ com. y since ^»f letters, valuable good-, nml passenger.-? 
lulu veu Europe, \mcrioa, Africa, a no Asia, su\’ de-vcv- 
ing <d* the highc-t admiration. 'The T fr.mv ^*i^|i and 
pnuerfu I Compands engaged in promoiingVmiilav uiuler- 
• lakings. I^v ordering steam ships to lu* l»uil> of great 
,• di’iieiisious, either of wood or iron, so as to Ik* at once 
very solid and sufficient I v light. ha\*e great 1\ advanced 
I v 
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the science of naval architecture. We have to award 
Medals to several eminent shipbuilders who have pre- 
sented the Exhibition with models of the excellent steam- 
ships which they have lately designed and constructed. 

We should have been glad if the great maritime nation 
of America, instead of sending incomplete and imperfect 


navigation of the Rhone, the most rapid and dangerous of 
the French rivers. M. Schneider,* of Crcuzot, con- 
structed these ships and their machinery. • 

In twelve years there have lieeu bTplt at Creuzot, for 
the Rhone, under the direction of M. Schneider, IS 
steamers, the first of 89 horse-power, and the last of 3(X>, 


models or drawings of tlieir steam-ships, had furnished \ to carry C20 tons, and to overcome a mean velocity of 
us with the ^quisitc data for cbtiiunlii$: the degree of j the Rhone equal to at least two metres per second, ascend- 
perfection arrived at by their best shipbuilders, so as to I ing from Arles to Lyons iu 3U or 38 hours. Other 
have enabled us to recognize their incontestable merit. ! steamers, built fftr pa^engers, make still quicker voyages. 
The United States cannot, ,at present, compete with Machinery for war steamers has been constructed for the 
Great Britain in the number of their great and regu- ; French Government, at Creuzot, of 45ftaujl of tiU9 horse- 
lar communications by steamers, although on the lines power, with remarkable success, 
opened bv them, they are nothing inferior to their mighty ‘ t - * 

rivals. r Vlie depth und easiness of the risers of the Screw-propeller Steam » hips. 

United Stab's, such as the Mississippi— the greatness ( *Wu i application of the screw-propeller to ships of war 
of tlieir lakes, w hich are indeed so many inland seas, is of comparatively recent date, but ha?, notwithstanding, 
have enabled the Americans to build steamers which may been so successful as to lead to the c. v j>ecfiitiou that jt 
he considered as floating eities, ami which satisfy tU will ultimately be generally applied to ships iu the navy, 
wants of the greatest wuy-faring nation of the $orld. 1 either with full orauxiliaiy steal n-powfcr. The first ship 
The Americans, however, are to be reproached for tlieir ! hi the navy 1o*which the screw-propeller was applied was 
recklessness, and the little care they take to avoid evident the “ Rattler/* of 88S tons, in which, with engines of 


peril. Catching fire, blowing up, or foundering from th 
effects of the latter— accidents which a little foresight 
might have prevented- are considered and accepted by 


200 horse-power, a speed of 10 knots per hour wqjs ob- « 
tained. 

The results of the trial of the “Rattler” with the 


them ns casualties \erv. little to be regarded.' They “ Alecto,” a ship built from the same lines, and having 
brave these dangers kmiwihgly, and to meet competition engines of the same nominal horse-power, but fitted with 
with a rival ship. Hence the accidents# which occur ute paddle-wheels, proved so highly favourable to the serew- 
frequent and dreadful, and still they do toot 4each the ship, that the Admiralty, in the year 1845, were induced 
commercial navigators to be muni* circumspect. The to order four old ships of the line of 74 guns, and fouy 
steam-ships of war, however, reserving danger for the old 4f.-gun frigates, to be fitted with screws, with a view 
time of battle, exhibit, cm the eoutrarv, u prudence which to their being employed as block-sliips, or harbour guard- 
makes velocity subservient to security. i ships. The “Blenheim,” “La Hogue,” and “Ajax,” 

In the British navy much has been done, experiment ally, ! thn-e of These ships, were therefore fitted with screws 
for the best application of eteam power to naval archi- | and with Engines of 450-liurse power, and have been 
tectiire. We shall uoliee, in our reports, the results of . recently tried at sea. The s^eed obtained so greatly 
these experiments, which arc well -worthy of attention. - exceeded anything .contemplated, whilst tlieir efficiency 
The experiments we allude Jo are mainly ivl itive to ! as liien-of-wair, for general service, became so* fully 6sta- 
liavigution with recent!? adapted screw propellers. This# Wished, that they are no longer regarded as fit only for 
method of propulsion iius the advantage of acting en- | harbour service, hut are considered as sea-going ships 
tiri'ly under water, and is consequently protected from ; possessing powers and ('inabilities far exceeding those 
the fire of an enemy, an advantage not possessed by pad- i of ovdiiuMv sailing ships.t 

wile- wheels. Paddle- wheels, also, by the large ‘ space j The speed obtained by steam-power alone, varies, in 

they occupy on both sides of th: ship, do not permit the , these ships, from Gj to 7£ knots per hour; and by sail 
use of guns along the whole length of the deck. i and steam combined, a speed of about two knots more 

Several French professors, engineers, and navUl officers, 1 than that which sail alone would give, is frequently ob- 
have made some interesting experiments on steam pro- j tained, with the power of sailing closer To the wind. . 
pulsion, w ith ships varying in form uml size. The re- j The forms of # “ La Hogue,” “ Blenheim,” and “ Ajax,” 
searches and experiments of Messrs. Hnurgois and Moll > although more or less altered abaft, to adapt them fur the 
have been already proclaimed and recompensed by the | screw-propeller, cannot be regarded as altogether well 


National Institute of France. These gentlemen are still 
pursuing their inquiries at the great manufactory of 
steam-engines for the French Marine at 1 ml ret. 

We much regret lliat the maritime nations of the Con- 
tinent did not contribute examples of their naval archi- 
tecture to the great Exhibition. The Norwegians and 
Swedes, those excellent aud hold uavigtitors, have not 
sent any models or designs of the ships they employ 
either on the ocean or the Hal tie. Their shipbuilders, 
inheritors of the science and art of the celebrated Chap- 
man,* would have figured honourably, even in comparison 
with the most advuuced seafaring people 


suited for its effectual operation. Daily experience shows 
that much greater comparative length than these ships 
possess, combined with a bow or cutvance, as well as a 
fine run, # is necessary to ensure the best results from 
the screw. • 

By comparing the dimensions of ships in the mercan- 
j tile*navy with those of the royal navy, it will be seen 
1 £hut screw -ships, for this service, are of still greater com- 
parative length than in the rovul navy ; and that, in con- 
sequence, still better rvsults,huvc been obtained. 

, The following table (see p, 2lf>.) contains the dimen- 
sions snjd some of the calculated elements of a series of 


Since the last change iu the navigation laws of Great, Screw -ships the most recent construction, 

Britain, the Anglo-Maltcse purchase n*rchant-shipsr of * 

the Greeks, and have thyin registered with those of the Enumeration of the Awards ^ or Naval Purposes. 
United Kingdom— finding these ships of very little cost, * „ Cmmeil Mnlal. * * 

and well adapted to the navigation of the much inter- \ * Council MJals 

^ • ■ p - - - - 1 To the Admiralty of Great Britain (p. 344), for 

moved either by sails 



wc arc indebted for the 
French J mors and Associates scut 

to the Exhibition.* 

+ As soon As the conditions of this new problbm of naval 
architecture were known to the public, «Baro% Oliaflcs 


French ‘shipbuilders of Havre, of Nantes, of Bourdeaiix. 
and of Marseilles, who do not want cither ingenuity, nrt . lllllTl 

learning, nr experience, have not contributed in any w ay ])upin, in a report the French House of Fc^rs, announced 
to tnis Exhibition. \Jfe had only from that country a in positive and stsong terms, the great success tt be ex- 
inodcl ot the great iron steamers which are linilt for the pected from men-of-war so fitted. He pointed dbt the new 

; — services which they could fulfil, not merely a8 harbour 

* The eminent author of Arrhitcctura Navalts jU&wifurtrt, guard-ships but as a squadron of attp-ck, for the remotest 
Stockholm. • points of the European seas, and even farther. 



Table iy.— Principal Dimensions and Calculated Elements of Siiips-of-War fitted with Screw-Pro peliTers. 
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or by steam, of the most recent construction, some of 
them not yet finished ; consisting of - 

1. A series of sailing ships of all classes, from the 
“ Queen a first-rate man-of-war— to a brig of 10 
guns (146, p. 344, and illustration). 

2. A series of screw-ships of\arious classes, from 

the “St. Jean d'Acre,” of 10U guns, to a sloop of 12 
guns. ^ • 

3. A scries of experimental frigates. 

4. A series of experimental brigs. 

6. Models of bows and (perns. 

6. Transverse sections. 

The Admiralty, by the comparative frials they have 
ordered, have contributed in a very high degree to the 
most recent progress of naval architecture. They have 
equally contributed to the progress of hydrography, as I 
shall explain when speaking of the maps presented to the 
Exhibition, which are included iu 'this award of the 
Council Medal. 

2. To Sir William Snow Harris (15t),pp. 345,346, # and 
illustration). Science ami humanity proclaim the merits 
of Sir W. Snow Harris's inventions He has exhibited 
practical models of his system of attaching lightning con- 
ductors to the masts or hulls of ships, which has been for 
several years in general use in the Hritish Navy. 9 

As a means of preserving life and property* from the 
effects of lightning. uothing*has proved more completely 
successful and effectual limn these conductors. Tin* 
transmission of the electrical discharge tram mast to 
masL, and filially from the conductors in ilie hull to the 
water, is perfectly effected under all circumstances, and 
in every position of the spars or of the ship when pressed 
by sail, and without demanding any care or attention on 
the ]»art of the officers or crew . The mechanical arrange- 
ment of the plates forming the conductor, which is of 
great capacity, is such us to admit of their accommo- 
dating themselves to any flexure the spars can suMain, 
whilst at the sunn lime they ^preserve a lair and < >nti- | 
minus conducting line. The wfrious branches or r-ithdi- 
visions in the hull allow' of a five dispersion of the eve- ! 
trical agency in all directions to the bottom of the ship, 
and into the sea, hj which the tension in any one .point 
is.so reduced that explosive action i> next to impossible. 
For these reasons a Council Medal is awarded to Sir W. 
Snow Harris. 

3. To His Grace the Duke of Northumberland (136, 
pp. 342, 343).- To the humanity of His C^race the Duke 
of Northumberland, to his unbounded liberality and 
generous encouragement of practical science, w e owe the 
numerous efforts of able men to construct life-boats cal- 
culated to meet the perils of an ocean tempest. They 
must he easy to manage, in order to accomplish the great 
object for which they are designed, viz,, the saving of 
life aud property endangered by shipwreck. His Grace, 
with this philanthropic view', lias expended some thou- 
sands of pounds in obtaining for the coasts of Northum- 
berland, an improved class of life-boat, designed and 
built in couscquence of the premiums the noble Duke has 
offered. Models of these very boats figure amongst the 
most valuable contributions to the Great Exhibition, and 
furnish a splendid example of liberality in the cause of 
humanity and practical science never surpassed, if ever 
equalled. Such are the motives under which we have 
judged llis Grace the Duke of Northumberland worthy 
of receiving the Council Medal. 

Prize Medals. 

A. Sin p-Huildino. — Brit i sh Department. 

The Honourable the CorpiRiation of Iaindon, for 
illustrations of the art of ship-building for the commercial 
marine, almost all showing the greatest and most import- 
ant improvements in strength, symmetry, and efficiency ; 
aud mostly coming from establishments withifi the juris- 
diction of the port pf Loudon. , 

Mr. T. I. Ditchmtrn (30, p. 434), for models of paddle 
and screw steam-vessels, both wood and iron, designed 
and built by him for vnrfims services, including yachts. 

Messrs. Green (131, p.342), at black wall, for a model 
of the fine mercliant vessels designed and built by them 
for the East India trade. 


I Messrs. C. J. Make and (jo; ( 1 49, p. 344) for models of 
fine sailing and steam vessels, both paddle and screw, 
designed and built by them for various mercliant ser- 
vices, including yachts. » 

Messrs. Robinsons ,g!id Russell (193, p. 349), for fine 
models of steam-boats, designed and built by them. 

The Royal Thames Yacht Club (294, p. 359), for 
models of the vessels belonging to their Club, which are 
of a most interesting character. , 

Messrs. TiiomJU aisl William Smito (395, p. 360), 
for a model of the fine merchant vessel designed aud 
built by them for the East India trade. • » • 

Mr. Joseph White (30, p. 336), for fine models of 
vessels, designed und built by Jiiiu for the mercliant 
service, including yachts. 

Messrs. T. J. and K. White (36a, p. 336), for models 
of fine sailing and steam-vessels, designed and built by 
‘them for the merchant service, including y achts. % 

Messrs. Money Wjuram and Sons (56, p. 336), for 
models of fine glasses of sailing And steam- vessels, both 
paddle and screw', built by them for various mercliant 
services. • * 

French Department . 

M*. lUnnoTiN, captain of the French Navy (1083, p. 
123oj, for his improved capstan for ships of war, adapted 
to the use of chain cables. 

M. Lahore, ofjlavre, Seine Infcrieure (285, p. 1190), 
for an iusubmersible boat for the use of the military and 
commercial services, combining very ingenious arrange- < 
meuts. 

M. Lf. Goff, captain of a frigate in the French Navy 
(1083, p. 1230), for his powerful stopper ip the manage- 
ment of chain cables. 

M. Sens RIDER, of Creuzot (1475a, p. 1246), fora large 
specimen of the machinery of fh*steaui-l>nnt ** L’Ocean,” 
built by him, fir the HAxvr Rhone, by which great speed 
and eon veil iciffee have been obtained. * m 

• M. Sochet. engineer of the French Navy (1478), for 
his valuable apparatus for distilling salt-water on board 
ships of wrfr. • 

M. Rotheh, of Nantes (991, p. 1226), for his large ap- 
paratus for distilling salt-water on hoard ships of war, 
anti for his inexhaustible submarine condenser. 

American Department. 

Mr. S. M. Poor (446, p. 1464', and Mr. W. Dartom 
(449, p. 1464), exhibiting through the National Institute 
of Washington, for several models of ships of war and 
large merchant vessels. 

11. Various Orjkcts connected with the Naval 
Service. 

Mr. C. ^nsf.ll (185, p. 348), for a gunning punt, on 
a new- principle, for fowling purposes. 

The Rev. E. L. TIerthon (104, p. 339), for models— 
1st. Of his patent perpetual log, for indicating the speed 
anti leeway of ships. 2nd. Of his puteut clinometer, for 
show ing the inclinutiou and trim of ships. 3rd. Of a 
collapsible life-boat, combiiyug in its qpustruction, 
strength, capacity, and lightqess ; and which uuder 
many c'fxyunstances might be found most serviceable, 
pnR*e especially in travelling over-laud in a country 
where rivers have td be crossed. 

Sir Samuel Brown, Capt. U.N * (334, pp. 331, 332), 
the inventor of the chain cables iutrodeeil in sea service, 
for suspension* bridges ami piers, and for a model . of in- 
geniously disposed slips for the purpose of hauling up 
ships to rofiair. 

Mr. # ^LLFRF.i) Fox, for fine specimens of nets, seines, 
&c., for pilchards. 

Mr. J. J. Groom, for fine specimens of deep sea fish- 
ing-lines aud hqpks. • 

Messrs. Jeffery, Walsh, and Co. (188, pp. 348. 349),. 
for the marine glue, most successfully used as a Biifisti- 
tnte for pitch in the £ains of decks, as well asYor uniting 
large limbers lor naval purposes. • 

Lieut. James Riomaihen, K.N. (291, p. 359), for the 
model of his plan of lanyard plates ipr setting-ftp the 
standing rigging of ships. 
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Lieut. W. Rodgkh, KIN. (336. p. 3(»1), for his very 
remarkable improvements in the form anil proportions of 
anchors. 1 h 

Mr. J. E. Sauuders (Cluss XXIX.) for the model of a 
smack for fishing, fitted with an auxiliary screw pro- 
peller, being a new application to vessels of this descrip- 
tion. 

Messrs. J. and T. W. Simmenb (124, p. 340) for the 
model of a “ Mount’s Jl*y ” fishing-bo^t, which is a very 
fine description of boat for its pulpose. 

Mr. S. Smith (125, p. 340), for a model of a spring 
fnacliine for Vnohel ling ships of any dimensions, offering 
an ingenious jfind ready means for setting up a design in 
model. r 

Mr. G. Tutt (Class XXIX., 185), of live, for the mo- 
del of a 11 Hastings” fishing-lugger, wlfich Is also d very 
good description of boat for its purpose. 

« The following competitors for the prize of one hundred 
guineas, offered by His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, to mark our sense of Che excellence of the models 
they furnish : — 

Mr. .Tames Beeching (136, p. 342), Mr. Henry Hines 
( 136, p. 343), Mr. William Tuasdel (136, p. 343), Mr. 
.1. Plenty (p. 343), Mr. E. Pellew (p. 342). 

Pecuniary Rewards. — Mr. Joseph Both way, for im- 
provements in the construe tion of blocks combining 
strength with much less weight, ami other advantages, 
50/. « 

Mr. David Harvey (159, p. 34G) for the excellent 

• execution of the small model of the “ Victoria and 
Albert,” royal yacht, 40/. 

Mr. Alexander Bihnjk, of Peterhead, for nets, lines, 
and hooks, 5n& 

Mr. II. Dempster (174, p. 348) for an ingenious sys- 
tem of signals for merchant ships, 20/ . 

Messrs. Thomas Bimm and Co., of Kothcrhithe, ex- 
I^hit a lpodel illustrative of a noltel arrangement of the 
frame timbers, with a view to increase the strength of 
the fabric of merchant ships, and add materially to their 
durability. 

Mr. Joseph Weld (186, ft. 348), of Lulw&rth Castle, 
shows a model of a 12-gun brig of war, witfi a view to 
obtain, scientifically, the advantages of s]>ccd. 

Messrs. J. and J. Long and Co. (71, p. 337), present 
several phi ns of steering wheels of very simple construc- 
tion, giving tv the helmsman a perfect control over the 
rudder. 

* C. Nautical Instruments. 

This Jury had but a part of the collection of “ Philo- 
sophical instruments in use for the navy,” left to i Ls ex- 
amination, the other portion being retained by Jury X. 

We would particularly refer to an azimuth compass, 
coming from the Compass Department of tlif' Admiralty 
(p. 344). This inatruineift, for making observations at 
sea, combines improvements in workmanship, suggested 
by long experience ; the centering and adjustments are 
very good. This excellent piece of art merits a Prize 
Medal, but being a Government instrument no award Iuls 
been made do it. « 

We award a Prize Medal to Mr. E. J«J)knt (Class X. 
55, pp. 413, 414 ), for his marine compass. It Inu; long been 
a desideratum to construct a compass that should urit he 
disturbed by the motion of the ship, or ^y the firing of the 
guns. One of Mr. Dent’s compassi/; has been, by order 
of thtPAdmiralty, repeatedly tried at. se^, a4d particu- 
larly on board the '* Excellent,” as to the effect of erfimon 
upon it. Even during heavy weather, ftith the sea any 
where before the beam , the reports arc highly favourable. 
The firing of heavy cannon w^liin nine feet of tVe com- 
pass bail no visible effect upon it ; whilst the ordinary 
compasses deviated several points.* In boats, the same 
‘instrument hu* also been found particularly steady. 

• Tl|y particulars of this instrument are— first, excellent 
wia-kraansjup ; iis chid is fixed upon a vertical spindle, 
instead ofupon a lflp^restiug in afupt aiJ d it is retained 
in its horizontal position bv the howl having a pendulum 
action. ’1 he disbjrimig effect which both gravity and 
dip would have .upon a magnet fixed on a spindle when 
out of the peipuidicnlur, has been considered by Mr. 


Dent, and a compensating power applied. A second 
instrument of similar construction, but with a double 
needle upon ginihnls in the centre of the spindle has been 
also presented by Mr. D^nt, but it has not yet been tried 
at sea. Here the ipotion given to the needle, if duly 
balanced, seems to be an improvement. 

A third instrument of Mr. Dent’s, a portable azimuth 
compass, is wfirthy of notice as an ingenious invention to 
overcome errors in the centering of the needle, and in the 
direction of the magnetic axis as placed l>y the maker, by 
a method of inverting tlu^box, not hitherto in use. 

The Prize Medal is also given to Messrs. Napier and 
Son of Lambeth (Class Vi., 158, p. 285), tor an instru- 
ment for registering the magnetic course of a vessel as 
actually steered. The card, as usual, is placed upon a 
cup centred in a brass pillar; hut this pillar, instead of 
being attached to the bottom of the howl, protrudes, and 
is attached to machinery •which partakes of the mo- 
tiop of the howl. Every three minutes the pillar carry- 
ing the card is raised by the machinery, and the card 
receives a puncture from a fine poi-jt placed above it, iu 
the direction of the ship’s head, and attached to the bowl 
inside the glass cover, after which it descends imme- 
diately to its former position. In the course of twenty- 
four hours the point is drawn from the circumference of 
the card towards its centre, passing over twenty-four 
concentric circles which mark the hours; so tout not 
• only is any alteration of the course detected, lmt the hour 
at which if occurred is also shown by the card. ’Phis 
compass, with the aid of the log, may be said to form a 
traverse table of the ship’s route for the day. 

Honourable Mention is given to Mr. Hughes (Class X., 
69 J, p. 472*), for his compass in spirits. Such an instru- 
ment 1ms been found valuable in heavy seas during the 
firing of cannon, and especially in boats; but hitherto 
the necessity of leaving a space in the bowl (which has, 
until now, been of metal), has produced an injurious 
effect upon the needle gml upon the steadiness of the 
fluid. Mr. Hughes has overcome this evil of the air- 
huhhJc by an elastic bottom. His instrument is further 
recommended by its cheapness. 

' c 

American Department . , 

Mr. St. . Jons * of Buffalo (95, p. 1439), deserves the 
Prize Medal for his compass, which, to the ordinary one, 
adds two small needles placed upon pivots over tile east 
and west points, with indices pointing towards the centre 
of the card, and each having u graduated circle marked 
7i. and IV., on either side of their zero points. These 
small needles are called satellites; their object is to show 
the presence of any disturbing force upon the needle, 
and also to indicate, by the mean of their readings, the 
amount of the deflection ; hut this last desideratum is 
not yet obtained. The invention is, however, new and 
ingenious, aud if it could be improved in this respect, it 
would become an instrument of great practical import- 
ance on boaAl vessels, especially iu those of iron. 

• 

D. Instruments rofi Measuring the Kate or a Ves- 
sel THROUGH THE WATER. 

One instrument of this kind is mentioned for an award 
in the section of Naval Architecture, and belongs to the 
•Rev. E. L. I^rthon. 

Two other instruments for measuring the rate of a 
vessel through the water are due to Mr. Sr. John (542, 
p. 1408;, who received a Prize Medal for his compass. 
OniMif his instruments insists of a rotator, which acts 
upon a spindle protruding through the bottom of a vessel 
bv mAins of a copper cylinder in the hold risiug above 
tlie water-line of the ship. The other consists of a small 
i instrument connected with and disengaged from the 
ordinary fhg-linc, by the turning of the gloss which mea- 
sures the interval 

Messrs. Elliot aud Sons, of the Strand, London (320, 
p. 443), exhibit two small convenient instruments for 
measuryig the rate of running water. They are very 


+ *l'bis exhibitor has been awarded a Prize Medal by the 
Jury of Class X., in whose list his name appears. 
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portable, and have been used by civil engineers with 
success. 

E. Instruments for Measuring tick De*»th of tub 
Sea. * 

A Prize Medal is given to Mr. Ericsson,* of New 
York (Cl. X., 146, pp. 1442—1446) for liis instrument for 
measuring depthsf by the compression of atmospheric 
air. It is a modification of the one known in the British 
Navy as Ericsson' s Sounding Ijwd. Capt. Becchey, R.N.. 
one of our fellow-jurors, made usaof it for several years 
in a ship under his command; and experience has shown 
him that it was :i good instrument when the depths were 
nmler 50 fathoms. Mr. Ericsson attributes the idea of 
his instrument to Mr. Agden. Rut seventeen years be- 
fore it came out, Sir Humphry Davy’s water-bottle was 
in use in the polar expeditions; an instrument upon the 
same principle, although greatly inferior to Mr. Erics- 
son’s in the extent of its scale. 9 

Fathoms. 

hi 51 casts, extreme difference of Ericsson’s Irmly +2i 
from the’truth - - - - — - - - ( — J 


In 47 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

{ + :i 

In 49 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1 

In 47 ditto 

ditto 

• 

* ditto 

. i-f 

In 48 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

. t.+iiii 
r-o 

in 51 ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

.« +>" 

t - :i 

In 51 ditto 

ditto 

• ditto 



AH the depths here mentioned were under 50 fathoms. 


F. Apparatus poii Saving Life. 

Having already awarded medals to the inveniois of 
boats for saving men’s lrics and property, we have here 
to consider other means for effecting the same object. 

1. By rfftvtiay a communication In and fn n Ship (n 
peril and the Shore. 

We must, in the first instance, mention here Capt. 
W. G. Man in, l{.\. (22, p. .*105), so long known as the 
introducer and zealous promoter of the object of saving 
life from shipwreck, by means of tiring a projectile, with 
a line attached to it, from the shore to the ship, which 
lias been used with great success along the coasts of 
Great Britain, and has rendered remarkable service. 

M. G. Dki.wgnk, of France (473, p. 1200), employs a 
howitzer to obtain the same result as Captain Mauby. 
This invention involves this new principle, that n portion 
of the line to be carried is contained in the projectile. 
The idea seems capable of successful application. 

Captain Jeuninguam (21, p. 305 ), of the British Navy, 
lias uu anchor of a particular form, which he {imposes to 
fire from a Mauby ’s iuortar, in sufficient numbers to 
afford the menus of hauling a life-bo;ft through the surf. 

Prize Medals have been awarded to the above three 
Exhibitors. 

Mr, Greener (59, pp. 336, 337) exhibits a method of 
discharging a rocket, with u line attached, from a har- 
poon gun. When diseluirged the rocket ignites, and is 
said to prolong the range to a greater distance than 
would be effected by either the gun or the rochet alone. 
The gun is distinguished for its lightness and effluent 
construction. • 

Mr. A. G. Carte (29, p. 335). This exhibitor has been 
distinguished by bis great zeal in carrying out the object 
of saving life by means of a rocket. His plan is, to em- 
ploy a war rocket, instead of the well-known racket oJ 
Dennett. 


steamers, so constructed as to be readily formed into 
rafts, each one sustaining eight persons. A Prize Medal 
is awarded to Mr. lihiud. , 

3. By means of Buoyant Air- tubes. 

Mr. S. W. Silver (195, p. 350), exhibits buoyant mat- 
tresses, manufactured according to Mr. Laurie’s inven- 
tion. Mr. Silver connects numerous waterproof tubes, 
partly distended will} horse-hair, wqpllen docks, or cocoa- 
nut fibre, in such a manner, that in case of accident hap- 
pening to one or more of these tubes, the others may be 
sufficient to sustain the required weight At Ae water. 
The tubes arc made up into mattresses, pillows, and also 
into floats, to be placed under the thwarts of boats. 

A mattress, weighing only 17 lbs., snstains in the 
water 2&4 lbs. A pillow sustains 28 lbs. Mattresses for 
emigrant vessels, sold at 9*., sustained 96 Ibi^ in the 
waiter for fi\c days, without being in the )<9ast affected. 

A Prize Medal is awarded to Mr. Laurie the inventor 
(195). • • 

Mr. A. G. Carte (29, p. 335), already mentioned, ex- 
hibits a very simple, cheap, and efficient life-buoy, w hich 
has been in general use since 1838, and is reported to 
have preserved 400 persons from drow'iring. A Prize 
MedfH is awarded to Mr. Carle, 
j Messrs. Esdai i.ks and Margrave (126, p. 340) exhibit 
I floating mattresses, filled with cork shavings; worthy of 
; praise. 

PART IT. 

Military Engineering, Ordnance, Armour, and 
% Accoutrements. • 

When 1 first visited Great Britain, very soon after the 
general peace in Europe, 1 found a very strong prejudice 
! against the value ,?f military institutions, and everything 
j belonging to tlu»army of this country. It may hi 'easily «• 
conceived that foreigners would be anxious to leant every- 
thing connected with the navy; but nobody imagined 
that the land* forces could present models deserving the 
closest attention ef military observers. Having visited, 
however, the great arscuul of the Ordnance at Woolwich, 
the schools for the engineers and their troops at Chatham, 
and the school of the general staff at Faruhnm. 1 was 
deeply convinced that, on the contrary. Great Britain 
merited the most attentive observation in order to appre- 
ciate duly the high value of her laud military forces, 
institutions, and exercises. At this period she | kiss cased 
the best system of land-artillery, a system which united 
solidity, simplicity, security , and rapidity. The carriages 
for field-pieces allowed the gunners to be carried along 
with the guns, as rapidly as light cavalry, as well as the 
caissons which contained the necessary ammunition. All 
the wheels, before or behind, of every kind of curriagc 
for the field batteries, being equal and identical, could lie 
replaccdanost easily ; the draft being more easy, and the 
overcrow of the carriage more difficult. 

Sue!) w ere some of the rare qualities, due to the exer- 
tions of General Congreve, of an artillery' which all the 
military powers adopted very' soon after a description of 
it had l*eo|» published.* To Gcueral Congreve also is 
duy the cm ploy » An it of rockets,’ in the army, as projec- 
tiles. t The/ wanted At first the most important quality 
of precision in the direction. A better construction by- 
degrees o\ e.Tanu* this difficulty. The French, the/Jer- 
nums, *Jic PnissiUns, &c., have studied this new kind of 
weapon, ami tried the use of them in warfare ; but not 
with \ory gyat effect. 

Fortifications did not present novelties of so high a 
value, but still they deserved to be studied in Great Bri- 
tain. Models of the ancient and new fortifications in 
Great Britaiu were presented to the Exhibition. No 


• 2. By means of JtaJts , $r" 

Mr. W. G. Kiiind, of Ross, Herefordshire (290, p. 354), 
presents various models of deck-seats and bvueftes tor 

* This exhibitor has been awarded a Prize Mcdnl by 1 ic 
Jury of Class x., in whose list his name appears. 


* In the Eorer M Hit a in tk la Grande Brctayue y Paris, 
1820, 2 vo Is. 4t«., with ntlus. ^ * 

f There were two Congreves, father and son ; the fqrmer 
introduced great improvements in the const ruci ion of artil- 
lery carriages nnd indicated rockets. The son (the late Sir 
W; Congreve), undertook to develop thuir construction 
and application. 
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inventions relating to -tlio attack or defence of places 
have been sent in ; so that we cannot speak of the merit 
either of officers or workmen employed iu military en- 
gineering, however eminent they may be. We have, 
from other nations, some remarks to make on the subject 
of ordnance. 

A. Cannon, and their Carriages. 

The articles exhibited under this J»ead are few. in num- 
ber. It has, apparently, beetf* felt, that since it is the 
main object of the Exhibition rather to make known the | 
progress ftid *to promote the arts that add to the comforts | 
and enjoyments of life, than the powerful and destructive 
engines employed hi war, such engines are not in place 
here. Thus it is that France, so capable of illustrating 
all that relates to this branch of flu? art of wur, contri- 
butes nothing, nor have the public departments of Great 
Britain senfhny tiling. If from other countries we have 
received some articles that seem to belong to military 
warfare, they appear to have been sept rather as samples j 
of manufacture and of materials, than for their original ' 
merits as instrum&its of war. 

« These observations are specially applicable to the very 
remarkable specimens of wrought-iron puns, presented 
by Spain and Turkey, not as the best pieces of ordnance 
that can be produced, but as very extraordinary samples 
of energy and ingenuity of production under circum- 
stances of necessity and difficulty, where recourse could 
not be had to ordinary manufactories, and where these 
serviceable substitutes were provided with very imperfect 
means. 

Spain has presented three pieces of cannon. 1st, a 
heavy brass 9-inch howitzer, weight G,^30 lbs., 8 feet 
long, cust at Seville, in 1841). 2nd, a 10-pounder field 
howitzer, of w rought iron, in weight 535 Spanish pounds, 
4 ft. 8i inches English in length, manufactured in Biscay, 
in 1837, during the civil war. Tlnl, aVinch mortar (a la 
Gomer), of wrought iron, in weight 4 fb lbs., also made 
in Riscay, in 1838. The second article is most woflhy 
of notice, on account of the excellency of its materials 
and manufacture, though it is inferior To gun-metal, 
from its liability to oxidation at common temperature, 
and the action of the residuum of gunpowder, which is 
greater upon it than upon east iron or on bronze. 

Turkey has presented two wrought-iron field-guns, 
sufficiently light to be carried upon camels. Roth these 
guns are forged iron damasked bars, iu the manner of a 
gun-barrel. The execution of the' work appears to be 
perfect, and the development of fibre upon the surface 
is very beautiful. Both are gold-vented ; the smaller is 
circular in section; that of the larger is a polygon of l(i 
sides. They were forged at Erzeroum, in 1 841 , with many 
others, by order of Abbas Pacha, the Turkish Com- 
mander-iu-Chief, after the loss of the greater part of his 
artillery at the battle of Nezib. They can only be re- 
garded' as a substitute, in time of necessity, for the 
proper material. Rut the skill necessary to produce the 
articles, and the workmanship, are remarkable. 

Belgium has sent from its celebrated foundry at Lifcge, 
seven pieces of ordnance of cast iron, of the models of 
the following count lies : - 

Pounder. Kilog. Wh«n rout. 

Holland - - 30 of the weight of 2,746 1843 1 

Prussia - - 2$ „ 1 2,710 1841), 

Belgium, short 24 ,, * 9(K) No date. 

Belgium - - 12 (model of the Marin/*) 1,070 1834 

Belgium - - 0 u 886 r 1830 

Belgium - - 6- inch howitzer * .520 1832 

Belgium ( Eprouvotti* inortur, cast on bed at ^ ^ 


The 1st, 3rd, 5th, aud 6th of these guns have been 
suhjectedjku continued filing, and the number of rounds 
sustahied by each is marked upon thcln, viz., the 

m % m » Round?. 

3<* pounderfl loll and) 2,000 

hojt 24 „ jfBclgium) 3,641) 

^ . “Riigfuin) - - - •- 2,3 >2 
After which the vent wns rcuewed - 3,700 

• Making in all - 6,002 

6-inch howitzer - - - - - - 2,118 


The vents exhibit a greater or less enlargement ; but 
there is no description of the internal figure, nor are the 
particulars given of the charges or rate of firing. A11 
these pieces appear to be well manufactured, and of very 
good material, and they arc clean from the sand, without 
being turned. r 

Prussia lias presented a C-pounder field-gun, 5} feet 
long, of a ‘new material — native cast $t«el, forged by the 
hammer, mounted on a carriage of 3 feet size, and manu- 
factured by Mr. Knurr, of Essen, near Dusseldorf. The 
merits of Mr. Krupp, ijnd his ability in working iron and 
steel, are proclaimed, and will lie enumerated in common 
with that kificl of manufacture, as also his steel cuirasses ; 
we merely mention here the remarkable beauty of the 
workmanship of the piece of ordnance alluded to. 

Besides the above the Jury have noticed the follow- 
ing:— 

Captain Tyldf.n, R.A. (275, p. 358), has presented a 
scries of fine models of the constructions of guns for the 
English service, on the scale of 1 J inch per foot, with a 
sea-ser\ice 13-inch mortar, a ld>-inch howitzer, and 32- 
pounder gun, on garrison carriages, and alight 6-pounder 
field-gun and limber. These are all well executed, but 
without any novelty of construction. 

Munro, .1., Jun. (282, p. 358), two very correct ami 
fmeJy-liuished models of a. 9-poundcr field-gun and limber, 
and a 24-pmiiider gun. 

The IIon^uraui.k East India Company ( pp. 911, 912) 
have, exhibited a series of models showing the construc- 
tion of artillery used in the East Indies for siege and 
field service, oil the scale of l£ inch per foot. These 
models are well executed; but they do not appear to 
present auv particular object of preference. 

There are also several camel-gnus, as well as some 
brass field-guns, of Indian construction, proper to illus- 
trate the modes of Indian warfare. 

The lion. Captain Fit/ Maurice (283, p. 358) exhi- 
bits two models to illustrate his mode of pointing, applied 
to a carriage-gun and a mortar, by means of a horizontal 
endless screw, acting at the segment of a wheel. 

Messrs. C. A. and T. FEiusuHaON (84, p. 336), of Mill 
W,all, Flock and Gun-carriage Manufactory, two pieces 
of ordnance, mounted for sea-service, with part ; cular 
dispositions. 

B. Smalt. Arms. 

A great number of nations have sent small anus to the 
Exhibition^ several of them such as are used for war, 
blit by far the greater number bciug for sporting pur- 
poses.* Three nations are prominent for the construction 
of small arms, the English, the French, and the Belgians. 
Small arms for w ar and for the chace, are manufactured 
at Birmingham, the one with due solidity, the others 
with refinements of workmanship. This last class is, 
however, sparing of ornaments. 

Liege is the Binuiugham of Belgium, and lias a large 
manufactory of both kinds of guns. The Belgians, on 
account or cheapness, combined with good execution, sell 
a great quantity of' small arms to other nations, particu- 
larly to Russia. 

France, for the manufacture of small arms for war, is 
now perhaps more advanced than any other nation. St. 
Etienne, the town principally employed in the manufac- 
ture of nyiskets, has not stmt anything of consequence 
to the Exhibition; in this it was very wrong. Paris is 
the best place for the fabrication of arms; here are com- 
bined nil the perfection that could be desired for pre- 
cision of firing, with beauty of ornament ; the ornaments 
ate very often designed by the best artists, aud are exe- 
cuted with remarkable delicacy. Wc cannot enter into 
the details of the merits peculiar to each of the exhi- 
. bitors yho presented small arms, and shall confine our- 
selves^ io saying a few words under the names of each 
exhibitor to whom a Medal is awarded. 

Untied Kingdom . 

Prize Medals:— m 

BiftZTKit, J. and Son, Wolverhampton (206, p. 352). 
Excellent locks for best guns. 

JT)eank, Adams, and Deane, London (223, n. 352). 
Double aud siugle guns and pistols, perfectly finished. 
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William Greener, of Birmingham (59, pp. 330, 337). 
Guns very veil made, harpoon guns, for whale fishery, &c. 

Col. P. Hawker (205, p. 352), for improvements and 
perfection in punt-guns. 

Lang, J., Loudon (226, p. 354). The same merit in 
the fabrication of their arms. 

Mr. T. E. Mortimer, Edinburgh (?67, p. 358). The 
same hind of arms, equally veil executed. 

Mr. Henry Ni^diiam, London (200, p. 3.1b). Guns, 
rifles, and pistols, carefully executed. 

Mr. W. Parson, of SwafTham (270, p. 358). The same 
merits as the tvo preceding gent bunco . 

Reeves, Greaves, and Reeves, Birmingham (244, 
p. 355). Jlcaiiliful collection of swords add other field 
arms, admirably embellished. 

Richards, Whitley, & Son, Birmingham (240, p. 355.) 
Best guns and sporting guns, of excellent quality. 

VV.’and J. Kjujiy, Dublin (236, p. 354). The same 
merits as Trulock. 

E. Tiujlock and Son, Dublin (222, p.V>3). Best guns 
and pistols, of good workmanship, highly ornamented 
and finished. + 

Wilkinson and Son, London (200, pp. 350-352, and 
illustration). Best guns and rifle pistols, of good work- 
manship, soul swords hip lily ornamented and finished. 

Honourable Mention has been accorded to — • 

Thomas Fletcher (255, p 4 357). Guns, rifles, and 
pistols. 

William Grainger (278, p. 358). Locks for guns. 

M anton and Son (217, p. 353). (inn., Yiflosj and 
pistols. 

Robert Mole (248, p. 356). Swords, side-arms of all 
kinds, and sword-blades. _ 

T. IT. Potts (207, p. 352). Guns, pistols, and rifles. 

Powell and Son (249, p. 356.) Guns, rides, and 
pistols. 

Tipping and La when (247, p. 356;. Guns, pistols, 
and rifles, and collection of tir.de .inns. 

Wjtton and Daw (203, p # 352^ Guns and rifles. 

United States, 

Honourable Mention is awarded to — 

Rifles and pistols, of very good quality, b> Mr. £.\- 
Mumr* Colt, Hartford (321, pp. 1454, 1455, and illustra- 
tion): Messrs. Robbins mid Law hence (328, p. 1456); 
and Mr. W. R. Palmer (347, p. 1457). 

A nutria. 

Honourable Mention is awarded to— ® 

Deutscher (114, p. KH3), for a Tyroleau target rifle; 
and A. C. Kkiilneii’s Nepiikw (116, p. 1013), for pistols 
mounted in carved ivory stocks, with accessories. 

Behjinm . 

The undermentioned are deemed worthy of the Prize 
Medal : — 

MM. A NCI on and Co., Liege (143, p. 1156\ A com- 
plete and varied collection of arms, very meritorious in 
a manufacturing and commercial point of view. 

MM. N. TOSKNiNOLiN and BroHier, Liege (150, p. 
11 56). The same exhibition as the two former gentlemen. 

M. A. Jansen, of Brussels (139, p. 1156). Collection 
of sporting and ornamental guns. 

M. N, C. Lardinois, Libge (151, p. 1156\ A target 
rifle, of first-rate workmanship, with accessories of every 
kind, nnusually well fitted and adjusted. 

M. Lepage, Liege (145, p. 1156). The •same cxld- j 
bition. 

M. N. Pi.omdeur, Xtibgc (146, p. 1156). Bes- guns, 
rifles, and pistols, of faultless manufacture. * 

M. Renkin, Brothers, Liege (141, p. 1156). Nume- 
rous collection of sporting and ornamental guns. 

M. H. Tourey, Liege (155, p. 1156). An ornunentnl 
double gun, .the master-piece of a gun-maker ; £uns anu 
arms of excellent workmanship. 

Honourable Mention is accorded to the following : — 

Falisse and Trapmann (154, p. 1156), for specimens 
of military fire-arms ; collection of nipples. 

L. Malherbe (147, p. 1156), for collection of orna- 
mental and sporting guns. t 


J. Thonet (144, p. 1156), for a double gun. 

J. M. Tinlot (152, p. 1156),' for a dodble gun. 

France. 

The Prize Medal has been awarded tq the following 
Exhibitors * 

M. Bertonnet, Paris (58, p. 1174). Sporting guns 
and arms, carefully executed. 

M. F. Claudin, Paris (1057). Best guns, rifles, and 
pistols, of faultless execution. 

M. Devisme ( 166J p. y 81). Sforting guns apd arms, 
executed remarkably for taste and goodness of workman- 
ship. j * 

M. Gastinne-Benette (1611, p. 125). Guns, cara- 
bines, and pistols, of very good workmanship 

M. Gat; vain, Paris (1012, p. 1254). Pistols, admirable 
in form and execution ; sporting guns of excellent 
quality. 

M. If. Houllier Blanchard, Paris Qg28,*p. 1255). 
Pair of pistols, with accessories, chased and encrusted 
with gold, with a case richly sculptured* in boxwood, 
showing an extraordinary degree of perfection in work- 
manship. # * 

M. Leopold Bernard, Paris (1547, p. 1250). Double 

and single-barrelled guns of beautiful damask, and of 
excellent workmanship throughout. 

M. Lepage-Moctikr, Pans (1364, p. 1241). Sport- 
ing guns, of excellent quality, ornamental guns of ex- 
quisite workmanship, swords and side-arms of the Due 
do Luyiic’s damask, of remarkable novelty ; bucklers 
and objects of art. 

The under-mentioned have received Honourable Men- 
tion : — 

M.F. llKKOfm, St. Etienne (418. p. 1 198). •Fancy fowl- 
ing pieces, of various kinds, of excellent workmanship. 

M. B. Bkiukger, Paris (1546, p. 12511), for good fowl- 
ing-pieces. • 

M. Aliskut Bi^NARDf 1075, p. 1229). Excellqpt Da-* 
masons gnu ainf pistol barrels. 

4f. Delacock (1582, p. 1252). Swords and sabres, 
imitated from inrinus countries, &e. 

M. Prela*#, Paris (1681, p. # 1257). For collection of 
pistols, ornamented. 

Zul herein. 

Prize Medals are lies towed on the following: — 

Messrs. A. and E. Holler*, of Solingen (637, p. 1085). 
Large and varied collection of swords, bladts, and side- 
arms, of great excellence. 

M. Carl Ai’Givr Fischer, Liibcck(5, p. 1 141). Double- 
barrelled rifles and fowling-pieces. 

The under-noted exhibitors are Honourably Men- 
tioned 

Sen NiTZi.Eii and Kirschiiavm, Solingen (480, p. 1078). 
Infantry and cavalry swords, &c. 

Scumolz, Wm., and Co.*, Sblingen and Berlin (673, 
p. 1087). Collection of swords. 

W. add G. Pistor (481, p. 1078), for a rifle for carry- 
ing pointed balls. 

M. C. V. IIkinlein, Bamberg, Bavaria (20, p. 1099). 
A rifle, curved and ornamented m the old German style. 

J.ftA. Kuoienuaitter (21, p. 1099), for pistols. 

MM. Wfti»ER qpd SciiiJLTiiEis, Frank fort-on- the- Maine 
p? 1121). Single and double-barrelled rifles. 

I. Schmidt, Mecklenburg -Sc by eriu (2, p. 1134). 
Gulps of goqd workmanship, ^ 

, 1 Spain. 

Don E. ZnoAiu, of Madrid (2C4a, p. 1346), is re- 
warded w : ,th*>the Prize Medal for his fire-arms and pistols, 
most magnificently chased, engraved, and incrusted with 
gold ornaments of very graceful designs. 

Royal Manufactory of Toledo (266, p. 1346) is ho- 
nourably noticed for sword cutlery, richly ornamented. 

SuntzerlantL • e 

M. V. Saukrbrey, Bayle (68, pp. 1270, 8271), o1>- 

* These exhibitors have been awarded Prize Medals by 
the Jury of Class XXI., in whose list their names appear. 
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tains a Prize Medal for a large rifle, mounted, fitted, and 
furnished in the most perfect manner. 

Honourable Mention is made of— 

M. Jeap^et, of Loele, Canton of Neufchfitel (5, p. 
1265), for a ritte with steel barrel. 

M. Fischer* of Chur (265, p. 1283), for a double Ame- 
rican rifle. 

J. Vannoii (69, p. 1271). Target rifle. 

C. Tents. 

A Prize Medal is given to Mr. R. Edotncton (302, 
pp. 359; 360) for the tents exhibited by him. One is 12 
feet by 8, with poles 6 feet high, proposed for officers or 
emigrant^ Another is for troops, travellers, or emi- 
grants, 12 4‘cet square, supported on one centre pole, like 
the round tent of tilt* British service; but its figure is a 
pyramid, instead of being a cone. The angles are 
strengthened from the head of the teht by 1-incn tarred 
rope, to ivbicli the canvass is bolted, and which, being 
secured to Strong pegs in the ground, constitutes the 
principal support of the tent. In the middle of twe) op- 
posite sides a sort of porcltis formed, sustained by a light 
C-foot po[e, giving entrance to the tent, and affording the 
great advantage of*a thorough draught of air. It is also 
Icntilatcd at the top, and the orifices secured against, the 
entrance of rain. The centre pole, which is 9»ieeJ 10 
inches long, divides into three parts, the small ones into j 
two, and the whole packs into a valise 40 inches long, by > 
about 13 inches in diameter, the weight of which is 
80J lbs. The two porches and the very 'complete ventila- 
tion they afford are improvements of great value, parti- 
cularly for the sick, when the large hospital tents are not 
earned. 

Mr. Edgiugton proposes, for military use, to employ 
bleached canvass, ami to tan it, for preservation from 
mildew, a measure deserving of consideration. To his 
larger tent he has attached a portable stove and cooking 
apparatus, well adapted and arranged for the use of emi- 
•graut-% hut not so portable u*i nceeSs^ry for military 
service. 

D. Defensive Arms. ® 

A Prize Medal is givati to M. Fried Iykiipp (677*, 
p. 1087), of Essen, for having exhibited* a cuirass of 
German native cast steel, the material of which is so 
much improved by manufacture as to attain a high de- 
gree of resistance to the bolls of fire-arms, though it lias 
not yet been determined whether this resistance exceeds 
thatVhich Ihiuld he afforded by cast steel made from 
cemented steel. M. Krupp’s success! however, is deserv- 
ing of reward. 

PART ITI. 

Military, Naval, and other Maps. 

'Phis Jury has been charged with the care of examin- 
ing the various kinds of .maps executed in Consequence of 
surveys made for naval, military, or geological purposes. 

The Council Medal is awarded to the Admiralty of I 
Great Britain (p. 344), under whose superintendence 
and directions accurate surveys have been executed, not 
only of the coasts and ports of the three kingdoms, but 
of the co&sts of the greatest part ;-f the globe. 

Drawings of great accuracy arc executed,' recording to 
these surveys, by the Hydrographical*! loam under Ad- 
miral Beaufort. Afterwards, map; confined- to the iiuli* 
cations that are indispensable for navigation are published 
android at a very cheap rate to ilie "officer*, of the mer- 
chant service. • , 

It is understood that the Council Medal granted to the 
Admiralty for model? and improvements ship-build- 
ing, with the combination of the forces of*yiml and 
steam,— and for the improvftments of Ihc azimuth com- 
pass, — shall be united with the same award for the 
eininejit scrfices rendered by the surveys, calculations, 
drawings, and publication of hydrographic maps, under 
th cadi reel ion of he Earned and liberal Hydrographical 
Depart orent of tfih Admiralty. 

* This exhihi^a* was awarded a Council Medal by the 
Jury of Class L t ini whose list his name appears. 


French Department —The science and practice of hy- 
drography owe much to France, having been brought to 
perfection by the celebrated Beautemps Beaupre. Hy- 
drographic maps were undertaken from surveys made by 
the celebrated hydrographer, M. Beautemps Heauprf, in 
the time of the Empiror Napoleon, along the coast of 
Flanders. For thirty-five years afterwards that under- 
taking was continued along the French coasts of the 
ocean, ami the Mediterranean, including Corsica and 
Algeria. The French survey presents' “the most complete 
description of the shores, and of the ground under 
water, for a great distance, with the configuration of any 
existing dan ci Thl? calculations were carried ou, as 
well as the survey, with the help of the hydrograph evs* 
staff, under the direction of M. Beautemps Beaupre, ami 
with the utmost precision ; the drawings, as well as the 
engravings, are worthy of this notice. It was in this 
way that the magnificent AtJas, or “ Neptune of the 
Coasts of France,” was produced, the finest specimens 
f which have Hecn presented to the fexhibition. 

► The Council Medal to he delivered to the Depot Ge- 
neral dk la Marine (128, pM 177, France) in Paris, 
ns an acknowledgment. <9t the scientific labours evinced 
,n the hydrographic snrveys of France, and also of those 
>f M. Beautemps Beaupre, and the engineers associated 
with him. 

1VT- C. E. Collin (426, p. 1177), the engraver of ‘the 
lydrographic Depot of France, has exhibited maps in 
lis own iuuyc, \ery remarkable for the skilfulness ami 
accuracy ^)f their execution. The Prize Medal is granted 
to him. 

The Ordnance Department of Great Britain, having 
the command and direction of the scientific bodies of 
artillery and military engineers, was, very properly, 
charged with all the operations necessary for the survey, 
calculations, ami drawings of the laud map of the three 
kingdoms. This vast enterprise is now in a stattf of 
great forwardness, and is one of the scientific monu- 
ments most worthy of the British nation. For the copper- 
plate etchings, and fof the cse of electrotype process ill 
reproducing the plates, our eulogiuiu is justly due to 
the establishment at Southampton, where they are exe- 
cuted. 

The Council Medal is granted to the Ordnance 
Department (128, pp. 341, 342), who exhibited the 
maps, as a just and honourable tribute to the meritorious 
ami fcicntilic officers of that department who prepared 
them. 

A map off England and IVules, engraved by himself, is 
exhibited by Mr. Crugiilky (74, p. 541). The map is on 
a scale* of half an inch per mile. 

The French Minister at War has presented numerous 
sheets of the new map of France. 

The French map of Cassini was as perfect and com- 
plete as such an undertaking, by a single person, could 
he ; this map, already more than a century old, no longer 
represents the superficies of a country in which such 
enormous phanjjes have taken place. As early as 1816 a 
scientific commission, under the presidency^ the illus- 
trious Laplace, plaiftied the undertaking of a new and 
improved map of France; combining the most precise 
astronomical observations with an accurate general trian- 
gulation. Two parallel lines were measured, the one 
from Brest to Hungary, th rough Strasbourg ; the other, 
following irnon the globe the parallch moyen , was carried 
to the soutn of France, and continued through Italy to 
Filime. These lines, accurately ca culated, spread new 
light upon the figure of the earth. 

In the French map each place of importance is given 
wfth three elements, necessary to determine its complete 
geometrical position, the longitude, the latitude, and the 
altitude above the level of the sea. 
i The operations were at first executed by the body of 
Military- Geographers ; hut this body having been united 
to the Corps Ilc^al d’Etat Major, they continued, under 
a new title, their scientific undertakings ; some of them 
going upon the ground, each summer, and returning to 
the Depot de In Guerre, to complete the calculations, and 
cxecifte the drawings, 

|The map of France is justly admired for the beauty of 
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the engraving, and the system of etching, by horizontal 
lines, which prevents all confusion to the eye, and gives 
the best idea of the form of the ground.* ■ 

. The Council Medal is granted to the Depot de la 
Guerre (804, p. 1219), in Paris, for the scientific body 
employed in executing the land iiaj^of France. 

Austria has presented maps of Italy and of the Duchy of 
Austria, equal to the best of England and France. In- 
deed, the maps of Italy were undertaken Ify the French 
when they wcrAossessors of that peninsula. 

The Council Medal is granted to the Military Geo- 
graphical Institute (3 03, p. 1028, Austria), Vienna, * 
which presents the maps. * 

Geological Maps .— Some years ago, Mr. Grccnongh, a 
distinguished geologist, executed a geological limp of 
England upon a scale not larger than that of France. 
Sir Henry De la Beche had the courage to undertake a 
new geological map upon the (great scale of an inch per 
mile. This large size rendered it possible to add scientific 
information in the ordinary map, to jfresent in great de- 
tail the nature of the stratifications, to apply his map to 
agricultural, metallurgical, and mining studies, and to 
give the delineation of the imtalliferous and other veins. 
Sir Henry I)e la Beche, alone, executed the geological 
maps for Cornwall, Devonshire, and a part of Glamor- 
ganshire. An official corps tics mines was subsequently 
created, under the direction of Sir Henry De la Beche, 
with the name of “ Geological Survey,” which directed 
and continued the great geological survey of the three* 
kingdoms. Sir Henry De la Beche being* the.supcr- 1 
iutendcut of Jury I., ho whom this subject naturally 
belongs, the adjudication on the merits of the geological 
maps was transferred to Jury VIII. at our request. 

The Council Medal is givofl to the Geological Sur- 
vey (159, Class I., p. 137), in honour of the excellence 
of the work and of the staff of officers charged with the 
execution of the map, under the direction of Sir Henry 
I)e la lieche.f 

The geological map of France, a public undertaking, 
has been executed by th«*‘C»fl'ps National des Mb'cs,” 
and we must add, principally, by two members of the 
Institute of France, both General Inspectors of this body, 
MM. Dntrcnoy and Elie do Beaumont. M # Dufrenov, 
oqp of our French Jurors, was charged with the north- 
eastern part, and M. Elie de Beaumont with the south- 
western part of France. Both employed thirteen years 
in exploring the ground, ami four years in the labour of 
the cabinet, ns well as in the classification of more than 
30,000 specimens of miucrals which thity collected in 
their local investigations, for which they travelled more 
than 40,000 miles on foot. 

The French geological map, executed on a scale of 
rfj 5 jjV,r,th, is an excellent reduction of tlie great official map 
of France. The Geological Society of I London, consi- 
dering the great importance of such a scientific under- 
taking, granted then quinquennial Wollaston Medal to 
its authors. 

The Council Medal is granted to the Ecoj^: pes Mines, 
in honour of the Corps National des Mines, whose en- 
gineer executed the map of FranGji, 

M. pe ltF.NKMKiriL, the ingenious foreman of the 
Lithographic National Press of France, was the inventor 
of the excellcnt process for colouring maps. He deserves 
the Prize Medal now granted to him. 

The principal geological maps were coloured by tli# 
hand, but the chef de. la lithographic at the National Pros? 
at Paris, has discovered so simple and ingenious* a pro- 
ceeding for colouring with the press, that all is. done now 
by machine process. So perfect, indeed, is the ojierutioii, 
that, with a magnifying-glass,* the colours are sePn to 
follow rigorously the lines forming the limits engraved 


* Already 145 sheets are published, f»3 are in the hands of 
the engravers, 52 more will conclude the work ; so that it 
wilt present 2(50 atlas sheets when complete. 

t The “Museum of Practical Geology” possesses rich 
and unique mineral collections, furnished by the three 
kingdoms, and put in the most excellent order by Sir Henry 
De Is Beche, who opened the Institution to the public s ho rtly 
after the opening of the Great Exhibition. 


upon the map ; and in no part do the colours exceed or 
remain behind that limit. ■ • 

DUPIN, Reporter. 

Paris , November 1851. # • 

APPENDIX. * 

Swedish Guns.* 

The articles lielonging to this Class, recently sent from 
Sweden, comprise — 

1. A cast-iron shell-gun, of 8*9 inches calibre (Eng- 
lish), and 9 feet 6 inch?! long, made? on tlie construction 
of Baron M. von Wahrbndokff, to loai at the breech k 
and mounted on a carriage and slide, also*f cast iron, 
adapted to a casemate. The gun is in weight 9,671 lbs. 
Swedish (Victualie Vigt), or 81 ctft. Oqr. 4 lbs. English, 
and*itt marked Al^er, 1850, No. 4. The charge and weight 
of projectile are not stated, but the gun is understood to 
be intended for spherical projectiles, and is* not rifled. 
According to English proportions, the solid shot would a 
Weigh about 94 lbs., and the shell 70 lbs. * 

2. A cast- iron Swedish 8-pounder field-gun, 5 feet 

5} inches long, and in weight 85Gtt>s. Swedish* V. V., 
equal to 7cwt. Oqr. 1 9 lbs. English. _ 9 

3. A Danish 0-pounder field-gun, also of cast iron, 

5 feet 3.J inches long, and in weight 931 lbs. Swedish 
V. V., equal to 7 cwt. 3 qrs. 0 lbs. English. 

Both these guns are from the iron-works of Aker, and 
bear the. date of 1851. 

4. Two models of 12-pounder and fl-ponnder field guns, 
with limbers and ammunition-boxes, &c., complete, on a 
scale of one-eighth. 

5. Lastly, the model of a 30-pounder long gun, on a 

carriage and slide of wood, for casemates, also on a scale 
of ouc-cightk. • 

Shell- Gun . — The chief condition on which this gun 
has been constructed (next to that of loading at the 
breech), appear to 1>£ that it* "recoil should he very 
limited, ami tjjat it should not require to be ruifeiip. l£ 
is accordingly mounted on a east-iron carriage and slide 
well suited to those conditions, and of ingenious con- 
struction, traversing on a piy>t placed about 18 inches in 
front of tlig head of the slide, and therefore in tlie throat 
of the embrasure. The axis of the gun is four feet from 
tlie ground, and the total length of slide from its head 
to its extremity (being the distance it would occupy in a 
caseinate), is rather less than 10 feet, or from tlie pivot 
1 1 feet 0 inches. The extreme breadth of carriage and 
slide is in front 2 feet, lui incites, and in rear 3 feet 
2 inches. • 

The weight of the carriage is 5,215 lbs. Swedish V. V., 
or 43 cwt, 2 qrs. 12lhs. English, and that of the slide 
3,537 Swedish V.V., or 29 cwt. 2 qrs. 0 lbs. English. 
The gun and carnage together being 124 cwt. 2 qrs. lGlbs. 
English. 

Though Rot requiring to bejrun up, the gun is not on 
a non-recoil principle, the slide being so constructed as to 
admit A>f a motion of the gun and carriage when fired, of 
about 3 feet G inches, which at first is horizontal, and 
thfcu for about 3 feet on an inclination upwards of 12j°, 
by means of which the force o£ recoil (the weight moved 
be # GJ tons nearly ) is gradually resisted aim overcome. 
From tlyi^poinf to which the fcun and carnage is thus 
rained, it descends by its own weight, and, after a few 
Inches horizontal motion, is received by an elastic 
cushion, formed of sheets of birch bark, placed vertically, 
and therefore perpendicularly to the direction ^pf the 
force, iMikhiff a thickness of 9 inches. By this cushion 
all the remaining motion is absorbed. The angle of re- 
sistance of cast-iron on cast-iron beiug about 9^ u , and the 
motioi^*(/f1lio descent ending horizontally, the impression 
on the cushion is rendered moderate, and all shock is 
avoided. The surfaces or bearing points, on which the 
carriage rests qpon the slide, are cylindric, of about 
3^ inches radius. • 

A carriage and slide of the same description A that* 
exhibited, hut carrying a 32-pounder gun \of Btron 
VVahrendorff^ construction, was tried at Shoebuiy Ness, 

* The subjects introduced In this Appendix arrived after 
the dispersion of the Jury of Class viu r • 
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in 18BO, with 90 founds, at* 5°, 10°, and 15°, and stood 
perfectly 1 well. It is, however, probable, that the motion 
of so mat a weight, on surfaces of very limited extent, 
would, in tirafe, cause the latter to become disintegrated, 
and to require renewal. 

Altogether the arrangement of the carriage and slide, 
apart mm* the consideration of the material, and the 
strong objections to it which exist, is very ingenious ; 
but its value is obviously entirely dependant on foe ques- 
tion to which it is subordinate— whether or not there is 
any advantage in loadidfe at the IjreecH. 

On this point a very decided opinion has been formed 
jn this coigptr^. In 1642, Inals took place of two 
24-pounder guns of Baron WahrendorfFs construction, 
similar to trait exhibited before the Select Committee at 
Woolwich, and on board Her Majesty’s ship “Excellent,” 
at Portsmouth ; the result of which was the opinion that 
there would be no advantage in adopting such a gun into 
Her Majesfy’sjjervice. 

f More recently, in 1660, the trial above mentioned, <>£ 
a 02-pounder gun of Baron Wuhrendorff took place, fol- 
lowed by an' extended trial of another 3t-pounder to load 
at the brieeh, proposed by Major Cavalii, of thfe ‘Sardi- 
nian Artillery, and constructed at the works of Baron 
Wahrendorff, in Sweden, from whose method it differs in 
the mode of closing the breech by a flat, instead of a 
cylindric plug, transverse to the axis; in being rifled, 
and in canying a hollow projectile of ‘a cyliudro-conical 
figure of 64 lbs. weight, or double that of the round shot 
of the same calibre. Major Cavalli’ti carriage and slide, 
like that of WahrendorfFs, were both of iron, but differed 
from one another in some details not necessary here, to 
refer to. 

The views of Major Cavajli are fully explained in his 
“ Memoire suf les Canons sc chargeant parta culasse, e t. 
sur les Canons ruyes," published in Paris, 1849. After 
a long course of expedients at Shoehury Ness, in 1850, 
with a gun of his construction which c showed by the 
/n crease in the weight of the projectile a* very consider- 
able increase of range might be obtained, but no ofoqr 
material advantage, the experiment came to an end by 
the whole breech of the gun flying off in*, one piecej 
giving way at the passage of the transverse plug by the 
explosion of the charge. In reference to this result, it 
should be observed, that, the construction of Wahrendorff 
has greater solidity, and is superior in strength to that of 
Cavalii. 

The Committee, after giving the whole subject a very 
careful consideration, adhered to the a opinion expressed 
in 1842 on Baron Walyendorff’s 24-pounders ; and with 
reference to JEose of Major Cavalii, they came to the 
conclusion that guns loading at the breech cannot be con- 
sidered safe, and that those in question were in their 
essential qualities “ greatly below the ordinary guns of 
the service.” 

It appears, however, that in Sweden, Rarbn Wahren- 
dorff ’s construction has to a certain extent been adopted ; 
and that the fortress of the island of Woxholm 1 which 
forms one of die defences of the approach to Stockholm, 
is armed with guns in casemates, simitar in all respects 
to that sent to the Exhibition. 

Without Houbt, then, the Swedish artillery must have 
become satisfied that this construction possesses advan- 
tages over that in ordinary use. Yet it il not evideift in 
what these consist, more particularly when, apart from 
the question of the resistance of the materijl, so great a 
dangers always present as the possibility p4t< the breech 
has not been securely closed. To ensure tnis operation 
in the heat of action must demand greak care and atten- 
tion, for which time is necessary ; and: it would t seem to 
be requisite that it should be performed by the nm who 
fires. Iiookiug at all the operations to be performed, it 
does not appear likely that any material advantage can 
bt> gained as to rapidity of fire. * And in respect to the 

s numhpr of men reqiifred, they cannot well (making no 
aUavrenee for relief) begins than three per gun* a num- 
ber whidf is sufficient tpLkeep kg action a gun of the 
Ordiaafy construction, anwf sumrar weight. 

tfjkm the Wholes admitting thedtrrOngemonts bv which 
ffiorou Wajifoddorff mosdfftad opens the bore to be most 
ingenious, they undoubtedly reader the gun to which 


i they are adapted much more liable to derangement and 
interruption than can happen to those usually employed. 
And since the effect of heavy artillery deposits infinitely 
more on precision than on rapidity of fire, it would dearly 
tie preferable, supposing (which, however is not appa- 
rent) that there is or advantage in facility of service, to 
arrive at the some quantity of fire by an increase in the 
number of the guns, rather than to rely upon a me- 
chanism liable to be put out of order, apd that possibly 
may thus become fatal to those who use it. 

In material, Sweden possesses advantages in the great 
strength and resistance in the cast iron produced from 
the pure and rich mineral, smelted by wood charcoal, 
that she employs, which no other countiy can command; 
ami were we in England to attempt, with the cast iron 
from the coal formation, the same forms and dimensions 
as those employed in Sweden, we should, without doubt, 
encounter still morq* frequently the same result as at- 
tended the trial of # Cavallrs gun. 

This observation does not, however, in any way detract 
from the merit of Baron Wahrendorff 's constructions sent 
to the Exhibition, which hum the admitted to be of great 
ingenuity and interest ; amKakingit for granted that his 
guns have been submitted in Swedeb to trials that have 
proved satisfactory, they solve an important problem. 

Wither, however, these constructions, and that of the 
gun in particular on which they are dependant, are such 
as may be {generally andP advantageously applied, is 
‘another question, into which it does not seem necessary 
furthei to inquire. 

No drawing or papers have been transmitted to bIiow 
the construction of the casemate and embrasure in which 
the gun is mounted, but i£ may be presumed that they 
resemble, more or less, those of Cavalli’s system. 

Iron Field-Guns . — The Swedish and Danish cast-iron 
field-guns are excellent samples of those which are em- 
ployed in their respective services, in which they are 
preferred to brass, and with good reason, so far as the 
more perfect preservation of the bore and consequent 
accuracy of fire, are concerned. The bore and vent, 
however, require to be carefully attended to and pro- 
tected from' oxidation. The weight of the Swedish gun 
is a hundrt 1-weight and a few pounds more than that of 
the English brass light six-ponnder; but the former* is 
5f inches longer, and the bore 16 inches larger than the 
English gun. The shot is consequently heavier, and the 
charge of 2 lbs. Swedish exceeds by 7 ounces that of the 
English gun. c Cast-iron field-guns have been in use in 
the Swedish service since 1806, and recently their horse 
artillery, who were armed wkh brass guns, have ex- 
changed them for iron.* 

There seems no reason to doubt that cast-iron field- 
guns of so excellent a material as Sweden produces, may 
in many climates replace those of brass of the same 
'weight; but within the tropics, and where they could 
not receive continued attention, the action of the atmo- 
sphere and' of the sea-air would render' them less durable 
in the vent dbd cylinder than brass. 

Models of Swedish Field- Guns.’— These models, ex- 
tremely web’executec by BxRGQUisiyan artist of Stock- 
holm, exhibit in wood and iron, and in foil detail, foe 
peculiar construction of foe Swedish field-artillery, as 
established in 1831. They show all foe arrangements of 
the draught, and the method of attaching to the limber 
tft hich gives tgpower of locking round, or of altering foe 
direction of the march, of 80°. They are vqry deserving 
of attention. • *' 

30-pounder Long Gun on a Carriage and Slide for Case- 
mate^— This model, by the same artist, and on foe same 
scale of one-eighth as above, is also very well executed, 
but presents no mechanical feature of importance. It is 
on a front pivot, and has ingenious mechanism for tra- 
versing % a small wheel and winch, within the bind 
trucks ; but this refinement is not wanted, and them is 
altogether a character of complexity .that does not pro-, 
perly belong to machines for military use. The tgun 
appears to be 10 feet 2 inches lpng, and foe-whole length 
of slidedB 14 feet 10 inches. 

* %acobI. Etat aotuel dc l’ArUllcriQ do Campognc Su£^ 
doisc. Fans 1849. 
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Ig endeavouring to fulfil the command of your Royal 
Highness, that each Reporter should describe, as to its 
general state, the branch of industry which falls within 
his department, my task will lea£ me not to balance the 
claims of rival inventions, which are far better shown by 
the results of the trials given in the words of my col- 
leagues, nor yet to portray their construction, which cen 
hardly be conveyed in words, or even by drawiflgs, but to 
state plainly, if I am able, the practical effect of agri- 
cultural maohineiy upon the soil or its products ; and so, 
it may be, to further the designs of that Exhibition which 
your Royal Highness purposed not for a gorgeous - spec- 
tacle only, bat, as it has worked itself out, for a focus in 
which the various nations might combine and compare 
their scattered rays of realised Knowledge. 

As our implements are intended not to bring about new 
conditions or soil, nor to yield new products of any kind, 
but to do with more certainty and cheapness what had 
been done hitherto by employing the rude implements of 
former centuries, certainty and cheapness of action are 
evidently the standard by which their merits have to be 
tried, and chiefly the latter property, which forms the 
superiority of the spinning-jenny over the distgft namely, 
economy. 

The yearly shows and trials of thfe Royal Agricultural 
Society have certainly done more in England for agri- 
cultural mechanics m the last ten years than had been 
attempted anywhere in all former time. Yet, though the 
inventions are many, they may be reduced to a few simple 
dames x in reviewing those climes, it will he most con- 
venient perhaps to follow the order of cultivation, begin- 
ning w ^i^^ instrumenta o f tillage, and, among these, 

L Instruments or Tillage. • 

l. Plough. 

It vPfti 6 »ib 4 ahent twelve years ago that in many partsj 
Boated pWghsdmwnW four horses were still used/ 
diem thr flame neighbourhood, of* even parish, other 
' vnweat work equally easy fbrtwb bones. The 
* resting oaabcavy gttkPWf and wheels, 

to fie day soils when those toffs were 

source of com to the eatery, and liada been 
fitef to son, a pm the heavy Uafs 


r 


had been widely laid down to grazing ground, and the 
former downs li^i become our principal arable land. 
Not only, however, did tifese obsolete monuments survive 
— it was also discovered by Mr. Ilandley, that the in- 
ventors of new ploughs, by rejecting the wheels as well 
as the gallows, had produced, especially in the north, a 
plough which, though fashionable under the name of 
swing plouglf, had little advantage in draught over the 
ancient one. It was Messrs. Ronsome who furnished the 
modern English plough with two low wheels, and with 
mould-boards adapted to different soils. Messrs. Howard 
further improved the mould-board. The mould-board, 
indeed, which raising each slice of earth (furrow slice) 
from its fiat position gradually through an upright one, 
lays it over half inclined on the preceding slice, is the 
essential acting part of the plough. It should perform 
this spiral transfer of a very rough material with au equal 
pressure both crossways and lengthways. The true shape 
is founded on mathematical laws, but, as in a somewhat 
similar case of displacement, that of water by the bow of 
a yacht, is doubtless best determined by actual trial. The 
tost of perfection in the work of a plough is, that the 
furrow-i$ce shall lie, after being turned over, in a per- 
fectly straight line, not only unbroken, but even un- 
crocKed. It is by patient attention to this point that Mb’. 
Busby, with the aid of an excellent farmer, l^r. Outh- 
waite, produced the beautiful mould-boards of ms prize- 
ploughs. JTtus iQibroken furrow-slice requires some 
length of mould-bomd ; and it is urged, on the other 
liaftd, in behalf of short mould-boards, that they pulverise 
the soil while they turn it over. Practical farmers, how- 
ever, know t|pt to pulverise is not the immediate object 
of ploughing bifid: but as the length of the E ng li s h 
mould-boards snrpused foreigners, it may not be uasitts 
to state a further reason for that apparently excess!** 
length. Ouifi also were, in fact, made short and hoik* 
for oar Aw ploughs, until at one of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society's trials all the selected ploughs war* 

brought to a stand in attempting to work a- ^ — 

The cause of the failure was this : the chief i 
the hones in ploughing proceeds not from the 
earth moved, which u insignificant, nor, vkmnm 
ground be unusually bated, from the act of severingte 
earth, bat from - two other causes, namely, fatotote 

« * 


oti certain soils still more tern 


m 
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< 4hag> sand, t£ere wiU he no cohesion ; it-will 

■ ;.^pk $reely,6if\ the mould-board, which will he kept 
r ['ilwight had the sKortpr its sur&cc the less will the friction 
/For each sells, therefore, as are common in Scotland 
' short mould-boards may be the best. Bat most English 
• soils contain so much day as will adhere to and fill up the 
Imllow of a short mould-board, so that the furrow-slice 
. will have to work not upon an iron surface, but upon the 
most disadvantageous or all surfaces, one of rough loam, 

. aud ihe draught may thus be easily doubled by friction 
and cohesion together. Hence, our English mould-boards 
r have been rery properly lengthened, the more properly, I 
Suppose, because the same soil will more often have to be 
. wonted in a'moist styfe here than in continental Europe. 1 * 1 
t Many of the foreign ploughs, it should be said, behaved, 
under all disadvantages, exceedingly ■yell, and wpre, no 
doubt, better suited than ours' for their respective loca- 
lities. ’ f - 

Pioughiug, itself, is certainly a singular instance of 
great skill acquired by a body of men who scarcely, as 
was remarked by Lora Ashburton, receive the credit due 
to tliat skill. A good ploughman will set up a pole a 
quarter of a mile distant or more, and keeping this mark, 
ulrilost'in visible, steadily in bis view, will, on land per- 
fectly smooth, trace up to that goal, until his horses Jtuock 
it down as they pass on each side, a furrqw so true that 
Do eye can detect auy divergence from absolute straight- 
ness. If one saw for the first time a field of short green 
clover converted in a few hours into a surface of clean 4 ) 
brown soil in regnl&r ribs, it would be regarded as a 
triumph of art. 1 mention this, the rather localise iu 
apeculativeVriting, the plough is sometimes depreciated, 
and the spade is extolled, though this very operation of 
preparing our wheat land could scarcely i^i* executed at 
„n i j_ — !i : that iho existing sward 


all by epade, since it is necessary th 
. should be perfectly buried. The 


necessary, because, ih wc have seen in the Exhibition 
Building, ingenious attempts if re bein& made at steam 
digging, as well as steam ploughing. * 

The result of the trial of ploughs will be found in the 
following report of Mr. Shelley. 

i 

lirsrrr/r of Trial of Ploughs at l*i’8i:v, by WiVijam Milks, 
Esq., M.P., and John V. Shelley, Esq., assisted by Mr. 
T. 1\ Outhwaiti;. 

The English and Scotch ploughs, eighteen In number, 
were put to work in the first instance at a depth not ex- 
ceeding five inches— the land a young clover-lcy, in excel - 
Jent condition for the trial of Iigh(-land ploughs. The 
ploughs consisted of nine 2- wheel, three 1-wheel, and six 


* Since the above remarks wore written, T have received 
the Subjoined report from Baron Mortens; bub from my 
own former experience in dynamometrical trials, I am 
bound to sav that I should not. draw from a single Rummer 
(Hal any inforoncc even vs to the lightness of a plough in 
ordinary work, still less as to its capacity for gcnerul work. 
When land is hard and dry, ctenvngo is the principal 
element uf resistance; the friction is limited, and vhe cohe- 
sion, of course, null. Hence our English ploughs which 
reamed the lightest were brought in a former trial to a 
ddhd staled on moist cloy. The American ploughs are very 
elegant and light, bqt scorn hardly steady enough for 


Plough*. 

Jt* Belgian - 

% America* 
$ English - 
grench * 
• IS, Buteh ' - 
0. Batata 

7. Ehj^sh * 

8. American 

. A Ifrenrih - 

EkBi 


Name. 4 


IN tint* of 6 
UcsistAuco. 


The work of the*. 3-wheel ploughs was 
for the first teat, not exceeding five inches, 

_ lowing most deserving of commendation in 

the order m wldoh they are placed . — 

No. 1. BalT*. 

Wo. 2. Howard's, marked XX. 

Wo. 3. Howard's, marked XXX. 

Tho same ploughs were then put to work at a depth not 
loss than seven inches, when we. found tho Allowing did the 
work best in the order In which they are placed s— 

No. 1. Busby's. 

No. 2. Howard's, marked XX. 

No. 3. Howard's, marked XXX. 

Ball's plough, which at fivo indies appeared No. 1, broke 
the land too much at the extra depth, owing to the forma- 
tion of the mould-board pressing too heavily on the furrow. 
The work done by the whole of the swing-ploughs was 
moderate, especially that by the Scotch ploughs, which was 
decidedly bud. The three best ploughs, via,, Mr, Busby's, 
Mr. Howard's, and Mr. Ball's, were then taken to the heavy 
land, and were subjected to a veiy severe test. The work 
there was satisfactorily completed, and we place the ploughs 
according to the following order of merit 

No. 1. Busby’s. 

No. 2. Howard's. 

, No. 3. Bail’s. 

Mr. Howard had one plough only tried on the land. 
The ploughs wore tested os ^before— first, at not less than 
five inches deep, and then at not less than seven inches, and 
the sumo result appeared at both depths. The objection 
observed in the plough of Mr. Howard was, that there 
appeared to be too much curvature in the tail of the mould- 
board, w hich caused tho land 'to break up in turning, and 
a great advantage wns tl*is given to the plough of Mr. 
Busby : at the name time, tho work done by Air. Howard’s 
plough was very good ; that of Mr. Ball’s good ; but that of 
Mr. Busby’s was superior. 

Three 4-horsc ploughs were tried in the lighter land at*a 
depth of from nine to ten inches ; they appeared on that in 
the allowing order of merit : — 

No. 1. Busby’s; No. £3 11 Gasman’s ; No. 3. Howard’s. 

.Six subsoil ploughs exhibited: 

No. 1. Bcntairs: No. 2. Grey and Sons : No. 3. Comma’ ; 
No. 4. Coleman’s. 

In the hitter an improved system of adjusting tho lover 
appeared, the construction of which wo consider to s bc 
good. 

In the turn-wrist ploughs wo considered that none were 
cxhilwtcd deserving of remark. Lowcock’s one-way plough 
could not bo worked, owing to a portion having been lost 
on tho rnilrorfrl; but having tested it on former occasions, 
we recommended it ns worthy of notice. 


breaking up an English clover-ley, . Tho Belgian mould- 
board is good, though the framework would bo as unsuited 
to our workmen as our own would be to theirs»-*-Pn. 1\ 

« London, July 29, 1851. 

“ The trial of die following prize ploughs with Beutall’s 
dynamometer took place on the 25th iustant, at Mr. Mechi’s 
farm, near iCelvedon, Essex, before Colonel Chal loner, Mr. 
Johnson, and myself. Morin's dynamometer (French) could 
not be tried, on accoAt of the rain. Tho trials were at- 
tended with great, succeed, as you will perceive by the fol- 
lowing results : — 


Remark*. 


- r!| 


41, English - 


V Odcnrs 


flalo and Spear * - 
Busby ■- - 

I Bodin - - - 

Jeukto - - 

DeUtttuehe - - 

Howard -• r - 
j Prouty anil Wears 
-4 Talbot - 

I Bull ■ 

ftdttsomes ftpd May 

-Hl 


527 

530 

540 


Lund very hard going up hill; coming- down in Boll's plough's 
filrrow. 

Land hard. 

Land w^rkod well. - <*■ 


58 
568" 

563 

579 

580 
646 

659 . I Very hard piece of lan< 


No ploughman to use them well. 
Hand land. , 


Very hard ground; 


Baron Merten* D’Ostin. C. B. Challoxeb. Baron Mraunso, fifr Mr. Johnson . 1 
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The host of the Six Belgian ploughs exhibited waa that 6f 
Mr. ( Mours, which out the tide Clean and left th# cole level; 
worked steadily, and vm easy to held. In th* turn-wrist 
ploughs of Mr. vaumael, a now principle of turning at the 
ends ot llu> land, aud of the adjustment of the mould-hoard, 
is worthy of consideration. The tdm-wrist plough of Mr. 
Dufour also worked satisfactorily. It is right to observe 
that Mr. Busby nod applied to his plough the moveable 
nose-piece invented by Messrs. Bansome. Upon the whole, 
it is considered by the Judges that the working of the 
ploughs was satisfactory. 

John Villi sirs SnxLtanr. 

It should be remarked that Roughs suited for common 
and for deep ploughing distinctly have for some time been 
separately encouraged by tile Boyal Agricultural Society. 
There can be no doubt that on most sod* it is useful once 
in four years, when the root crop recurs, to give the land 
a deep stirrings if that be thought too laborious, the farm 
should, in each field, get once at least, if only once for 
all, a thorough disturbance. But a common plough is 
not suitable for this purpose, since the soil crumbles back 
into the furrow. One such deep plough, therefore, as 
lhishy’s should Iks kept on most terms, to be worked at 
leibiuc in winter with four or even six horses. 

■ • 

* 2, Harrow. m 

The harrow has been made, I suppose, with square 
bars, and therefore struight-Vt teeth, for os many cen- 
turies as it lias been used; but it is difficult to nuke the 
teeth of such a harrow work always m different tracks, 
ultli mph the harrows are diagged from the corner. This 
imperfection luis been remedied within the last few years, 
in two harrows, to each of which prizes have been 
aw .»i ded. The teeth being tUt crosswise, the liairows 
theinsch es can now he draw u straight 

A third novelty has also been pi educed and re warded — 
Mr. Coleman's expanding harrow . The bars *it c\ ery 
point ot crossing arc umtul not by a screw, but by a 
loose pin, on winch they work freely. Thus th<*wimli 
of the harrow eon be increased for diminished, and tl * 
tines, necoiding to the state of the laud, in* brought 
ncaier together or spread wider opart, exactly like the 
mimic soldiers on the child's toy. It is - true Mr. 
Coleman's hanow looks rather cumbrous, hut ou ex- 
amination if is found to posses * small, almost in\ isihle, 
wheels, which are easily l«“t down, nml serve to move 
the lianow s from one field to another. This is a £11 ther 
adxautagc; tor a set of common iron harrows must first 
he separated, and even then are troublesffknc enough to 
convey. 

* 1 . Holler*. 

Not many years since the landlord was often asked by 
liis tenant tor some old tree to convert iuto a roller. The 
tree roller, when manufactured, had its framework 
loaded with rough materials to give it weight. Hut it 
soon wore and cracked, so os to produce in a year a most 
ungainly instrument. Sometimes the tree was mauu- 
fd( tured iuto wliat was called a cheek -roll? that is to 
say, a roll without framework, Igit with an iron peg 
driven into each end, to which pegs the horpo's tracts 
were fastened. We have now very excellent rollers with 
iron cylinders, which last for ever*; but it docs seem that 
fbr rendering the soil fine their regular form has this 
disadvantage, that they pass so equally over small clods 
as merely to press, not to grind them, A more squeezing 
motion seems to4>e wanted. Mr. Claes, of Belgium, ex- 
hibited a roller intended for narrow round* ridges, but 
which seems to possess the germ of this very squaring 
motion which we require. The roller consists, in. its 
breadth, of four separate rollers of equal size ; these do 
rot work on a fixed axle, but contain a contra! circle of 
iron, within which the common axle lies fbr the four 
rollers to play freelv upon. • 

The common axle reals, in fret, always on the lower 
surface of the internal circle of the fbur rolls, which thus 
move irregularly with the freedom desired. 

The roller has. however, been superseded in its frac- 
tion of clod misipw by the instrument which beam that 
name, though we s&llsee formers engaged in the hone- 


less attempt'** breaking, by the alternate use of roller 
and htfrrbwf clods which refuse to be broken. The 
barley crop of court# suffers thereby tn quality as well 
as iii measure. • 


4. Clod-cruth#*. Norwegian Harrow . 

Mr. Cbosskoi/s clod-crusher is well known as one of 
the most popular of our new inventions. Its principal 
use is in breaking down turnip-land which has bean fed 
off by sheep in wdL washer and afterwards balggd by the 
sun. Notwithstanding its jagged iron tqath, H has been 
found, too, the best pressor for young wheat in Mafch, 
when the soil has been swollen and the roots thrown out 
by aiternatipg frost* and thaws. .Thus allied it also 
arrests the w ire worm, and, if it wound the tender blade, 
the wheat tillers the better. By using it according to its 
intention, especially in the preparation of barley-land, 
w e may avoid sowing on cloddy ground, gr frve three 
w ecks* delay of the sowing, and in eithcr.case may gain 
at least one quarter of barley per acre ; thus paying fbr 
our implement ia the first season. Mr. Gibson's clod- 
crusher, now first brought out, is on% different construc- 
tion, being formed of two rows of very narrow wheels, 
alternating with earh other. Mr. Crossbill's has the 
defect of clogging when the soil is moist Mr. Gibson's 
of pressing the ground rather tightly : it is between these 
two weak point* that a choice must be made in selecting 
a clod-crusher. There is a third implement— the Nor- 
wegian, or, as it should be .called, the Swedish harrow — 
which neither clods nor kneads, but then it will not press, 
aud is heavier for the horses 1 should not hesitate to 
choose the clod-crusher if I could afford only one such 
implement , but from cx|>erience of both in barley sowing, 
should Ih* extremely sorry to tie without tlie"Bwcdish too) 
also, which has been lately much improved by lengthen- 
ing its teeth, w hilt its draught has lieeu lightened by one 
hoi sc in tour. • 

• • 

5. ScarifH is, G/uhbns , oi Cultn'ufoih. * 

Numerous as are the forms of this implement, and it 

appears in new forms every year, its full serviceableness 
has certainly not been yet umforstood. It lias been used 
accidentally hs it were, and not upon system, whereas, if 
it w ere used upon sy stem, I have no doubt that, impor- 
tant us aie the American rcapets, the cultivator v ou(d 
insure to the English farmer upon stock laud advantages 
quite as great, if not greater, for it would saxe bun nearly 
one-lialf of the entire laboui now bestowed oil his plough- 
ing , but to prove this it will he unavoidable to enter 
somewhat into the detail of actual farming. Indeed, our 
implements must of course lie judged not merely by their 
power of effet ting a certain object, hut by the usefulness 
of that object when it has been effected. Thus Kilby's 
paring plough w ill peel off the turf from a bow Ling-green 
as even as a w eh t t cocoa-nut matting, yet if that were 
nil, it might Serve the gardener but would no* serve the 
fniiner. It does, however, servo the farmer, because it 
gives one mode of accomplishing a most valuable new 
process, the autumnal cleaning of wheat stubbles. 

lit ordei touprove this great sm mg, the ordinary coarse 
of ploughing ou a common stock /arm, according to the 
usnal ibui -course sy stem, must be shortly stated. 

After the wherit crop, tne land, "being full of running 
couch, is ploughed m the winter, and ploughed again, 
jWitb other operations ^thrice more m the spring, until it 
appears to b • clean, when the turnips Are sown. In the 
next spring it is ploughed by many good formers tg?\ce 
for barley , in order that the sheep-droppings may be well 
mixed w itli the s<*l, aud so the grow th of the barley be 
rendered retrular. The third crop, clover, sown with the 
barley, givestu y ear’s rest to the teams until it is broken 
np with frnc ploughing, and. the fourth crop, the WhaM 
crop, is Sown. The account will stand thus:— 

Ploughing*. ^ 

Boot crop - - - 4 , * 

Barley 2 * 

Clover - - - - - 0 * \ * 

V bent* - - - - I w 


Q 2 
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JJeW f It has tan Jbtfx&lfcat if immediately niter harvest 
the meet tat be not ploughed, but pared It a depth of 
2 indhtfi only, the couch, the cause of so much labour, 
is intercepted before it has penetrated the ground, end 
ill that future toil booomes needless. This 'work is done 
■with the scarifier. The saving of labour is easily cal- 
culated, if we only compare the breadth of the scarifier, 
whichever it be, fbr there arc many of them, with the 
breadth of the plough. Thus our f ploughs make a 
ikrrow nearly nine inches wide, <ind arc drawn by two 
horses. Golems n f B scarifier, one of the best for hard 
’ground, is&#5 feet wide (seven times os wide\ and is 
drawn by siy horses. These three pair, tlierefore, will 
cover as much ground as seven pair at plough, and the 
labour, accordingly, would not be half of one ploughing. 
There must afterwards be one good ploughing given to 
lay up the tad fbi the mellow mg eneot of tnc winter's 
frost. ln*Yho spring the laud can be once more stirred 
with a wider scarifier (Biddle's, feet wide), which 
would go deeper, the lond peiug looser, with four horses 
only. As this implement is equal in width to 84 ploughs, 
four horses would ‘thus be doing the work of sixteen. 
The operation will in labour be only a quarter-ploughing. 
There are saved, besides, in spring, infinite harrowings 
and rollings, which will defray the expense of drilling 
the turnips. 

Again with regard to the barley -sowing after turnips, 
it used to bo good fanning, as 1 have said, to plough 
twice. But in order to save ammonia, rt i«. still better 
to pare the tad as quickly as tin* shecpfold is shifted. 
This may be done bj Kilby's or Bentall’s paring-plough, 
and may be set down as a half-ploughing. The frost 
mellows the surface, and four lioi ses scarifying at seed- 
time will make it fit for the di ill. This tat operation 
may be set down as one-third of a ploughing. We may 
now examine what sat ing of labour has been produced 
by this new class of implements : — , 


Old System. 
Plouglnnga 

Boots 4 - 


Barley 

Clover 

Wheat 


2 - 
0 - 
1 - 


(One scarifying - 
< One ploughing - 
UWscarifying - 
One do. 

One do. 


,Npw Rvatwrv. 
Ploughing’*. 

: : i* 


7 aj 

Thus it appears that cultivators will spaie just one- 
half of the horse labour employed op the plough, doing 
the work, too, as well or better. Adopting the standard 
of eeoaonjy m the test of their merit, we find that, if a 
ploughing be valued at 8s., they can save 7s. an aery 
yearly over the whole of an arable farm. And we may 
adopt this calculation in then favour more confidently, 
because by other means an equal saving of horse- work 
can be made at other seasons in other descriptions of 
work. Some exceptions to this general use of cultivators 
will occur of course to every farmer ; but the substitution 
of them fur the plough hns long been known to many 
good fiirmers, though probably it has not as yet been 
carried out upon system by any one of them to its fullest 
extent * 

These implements “were not origin lly intended fbr 
stirring hard ground, but were gradual; developed out 
of the harrow, which was mounted on wheels, with a ( 
view to the raising of loose couch out of ploughed 
ground, a use which autumnal clean* if will soon, it 
may be hoped, make obsolete. " 

Of the prise cultivators, Biddle’s, by Messrs. Ransome, 
Is one of the oldest, and still one of the best The width 
gives it great steadiness, and its leverage is ^ood, though 
wearing an awkward appeariace. Many attempts have 
been made to remove this defect, but none so successful 
as the simple straight levers by ‘which the other prize 
scarifier, Coleman's, Is lifted Out of the ground. Since 
the. trial 4 1 have died Coleman's implement, and find it 
ttqierta to ether wide scarifiers. For these implements 
ta mtbmo had two defects, b They sometimes rise 
oat of the ettrand, and sometimes swerve in 
W 4tfot*e; ums- in each case missing a part of their 


work, Jfamfg arises often the necessity of < 
them a stand time crossways over the same piece of 
ground, Coleman's scarifier never rises or swerves, but 
does its work as true as a* plough, dotal* therefore once 
for a EL This is nfiedfiecT greatly facili- 

tates the subetkutta of the scarifier for the plough. 
For the meromanng of a very tight jurffice, however, 
even Coleman's may be sometimes too broad, and Ben- 
toll's narrow cue is excellent for that purposf. Its long 
snout, like a swordfish's horn, is an ingenious device by 
which it is enabled to adhere to the tad This cheap 
implement has also received a prize as a subsoil plough s 
ana though it be a good rule mat no implement should 
do more than one thing, an exception must be clearly 
made here. 

Another cheap paring plough, Kilby's, should be men- 
tioned though not in the Exhibition, because It has the 
peculiar merit of turning over as well as paring the tad 

In limiting, as has tan done above, the number of 
plotghings, the new system of winter cropping has tan 
passing over, because those extra crops, green rye or 
tares winter pe&b or beaus, would nfbre them pay for their 
extra ploughing. Taking the old system simply, aud 
working it with new tools, we see that common stock laud 
need be ploughed twice only instead of eight times in 
four >oars — once after clover, when the greeu leases must 
be turned down and the d'ftig perhaps be covered in, 
which the plough onfy can do, and once, in order to stir 
the laud deeply for root crops, and lay it rough for the 
winU , r' , frosfs. 1 will venture to add what may appear 
theoietical— that, if ever steam be successfully employed 
in cultivation, it will probably be less by ploughing or 
digging than with an implement like one of these culti- 
vators, because they are able to work so much wider a 
space as they pass long in their course. This plan of 
autumn-cleaning is the more valuable because it is a 
practice of actual farmers. When we hear of wheat 
being growu on alternate portions of the same field every 
3 ear, buch an experiment is highly interesting in a scien- 
tific view, yet we feel certliin that it cannot become 
general ; but when wc know that good fiirmers are yearly 
extending the practice of autumn-cleaning upon stock 
land, we a e assured that whatever he its advantages they 
will be generally available upon land of that character 
From the preparation of tad we may now proceed to 

II. ItTPLLMENTS USED IN THE CULTIVATION 01 CfiOPS. 

4 1. Drill s. 

The sower with bis seed-lip has almost vanished from 
southern England, driven out by a complicated machine, 
the drill, depositing the seed in rows, and drawn by 
several horses. Here, at least, one would suppose that 
there must be an bereave of expense in the new operation, 
and, above all, an increase of horse labour; but even here 
there is, or may be, sometimes at least, on the contrary, 
a diminution. For though we observe only the one 
seedsman. priding over the follow, he is followed by 
machinery — the drags and the harrows — which, though 
simple enough, yet, as they repeatedly traverse the tad, 
run up to a formidable amount the horse-work uxpeudod 
in this primitive method of sowing. 

In Mr. Haxton’s Prise Essay upon Oats, which is jubt 
published,* we find the following passage s— * 

Sowing and Hart cwtnp.—Tho^oneral practice In Scotland 
is to sow otttk broadcast on the winter furrow, and to oover 
in tho seed by two, three, or four harrows coupled together 
and drawn by as many horses. .... Six harrows, three 
and three together, and drawn by six horses sind driven by 
two men, follow the sow r er, and give a 'double fitroke In ,the 
direction of the ridges. 

Three more strokes, five altogether, suffice, as Air. 
Ilaxton informs us, on friable tad, bat on an eld sward, 
the amount of homework expended is really wonderfiil. 

Old tough lea or wot-plougbed tad requires a for greeter 
amount of harrowing than foil to bring it Into a proper 
tilth. Two double strokes are given in ffie ^direction of the 


* Journal of Royal Agricultural fioriety of England, 
Pijrt xxvil., p. 126. 
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ridges to break the furrows And prevent foe turf from being 
torn up by the cron h en ww ln t} «ta I U It ssMOfc that the 
operation can be psoperiy aemspUriked with lose than six 
double strokes or twelve taromgh* 

Thus a harrow has to be drew* twelve /times over the 
same ground by a horse. If w^ imagine it to be drawn 
once by twelve home, we shall See at opce the vast saving 
wltich would be effected by the Woburn edriU, of about 
the some width with the harrow, drawn by two hort.es 
only, yet burying at once most or the seed, and followed, 
as it has been preceded, by a light harrow— a saving of 
eight horses in twelve, or two Itorses in three. This is, 
however, an extreme case; but we should not be far 
wrong in saying that 'by the Woburn drill, which will 
conic presently under our notice, two horses in four, or 
one-half, might be saved to the farmer who has been in 
the practice of ‘broadcasting. 

There Is also a laving in seed by the u*e of the drill ; 
but it is further interesting to observe Jiow the drill dove- 
tails, as it were, with our last class of implements, the 
scarifier. When drilling was uukuowu, great stress wa 1 * 
laid upon so ploughing the land that the furrow edge 
w ould stand up sharp at the exact angle of 45 degrees, in 
order that fhe jiarrows catching those edges and crumbling 
them down might properly cover the seed. No one would 
ha\c dreamed of sowing corn upon scorified laud. .Now, 
on the contrary, the surfiuje may be perfectly smooth; 
and w heat maybe drilled lifter turnips in winter npon 
land which has been only breast-ploughed* pared, that is,< 
half an inch deep ; for the seed, if drilled, as perfectly 
covered, and wheat prefers a firm bed. 1 he drill agpin 
is indispensable for the use of many new artificial ma- 
nures, distributing them by special coulters beneath the 
ground, and co\ oring them wifti earth, that their excessive 
strength may not injure the seed, w hich is deposited, abo\ e, 
last of all. The beautiful system of horse-hoeing depends 
too, of course, entirely on the use of the drill, which inuy 
be regarded as the key of the new system. V\ e ought, 
then, to regard the whole as a system ; not, using the 
drill, retain ancient courses oft ploughing which v ere 
meant for the seedsman, nor, on the other haud, fall short 
in the consequences of the drill — use it, that is, us some 
fanners do, but with no artificial manure, ai^l without a 
horse-hoe to follow. 

•As to particular drill f, there is the general -purpose 
dull, a very complete implement, capable of drilling, 
with or without manure, wheat, beaus, and turnipg ut the 
different intervals suited to those plants respectively, 
from 2 feet to 7 inchis. It comprehends in fact, two 
drills, thejparls of winch are substituted lor each other at 
phdsure; yet admirable as is the implement, one may 
question whether, as earn seldom requires manure to be 
sown at the same time, it be not better to buy two drills 
separate, one for com, tbe other for turnips. One im- 
provement should be used with dll drills as most conduch e 
to the ease of the carter Former]) , drills w ent upon one 
pair of wheels, but after they w ere made to cany a large 
weight of manure, it became hard work for the carter, 
who, in his zeal to keep the work straight, While leading 
the thill horse with a stick, steadied the shaft with the 
other hand, which was almost benumbed when he reached 
the end of th»* furrow. A fore-carriage was therefore 
added by Messrs. Garrett, which is under the command of 
the cniter, who, by a lever keeps, without exertion, one 
wheel in the rut down which it previously passed, so that 
the rows must be perfectlJAparttflel, This steerage is the* 
carter’s friend, and the horse's friend too, as it removes 
a heavy load from his back, Messrs. Iloinsby have since 
adopted, and perhaps improved on the principle^ 

* Journal of Royal Agricultural Society of Engltuid, 
Tart xxvli., p. 126. 

t Hrporto* DrfiZi,— Nearly twenty of these implements 
were selected and sent down to Pusey for trial. Messrs. 
Hornsby and Son had five drills : their ten-rowodjroro ora 
g&teral-pvrjjoic drill was a highly-finished and well-made 
machine, with a recent Improvement, patented by them, of 
India-rubber tubes for conducting the seed down to the 
elyuinel made by the Coulter, which I consider a valuable 
improvement upon the old plan of a scries of cups, mode of 
tin, working one wlthid the other. This drill $0 has 


The excellence of all Messrs. Hornsby’s and Garrett’s 
drills is Veil known. The Woburn drill of Messrs. 

another improvement, of two coulter San, by which an 
equal pressure Is obtained upon every Coulter, and the 
double-action lover enables the manure to be deposited to 
any depth, and covered up previous to the rood being depo- 
sited. The price of this drill Is 44 L 

A ten-rowed corn and seed drill, peculiarly adapted to 
drill corn on side hills by a highly-finished and ingenious 
contrivance, of extending or oontractinfe by means of a 
screw, two legs, similar to the governor of a steam-engine, 
attached to the sldo of tho drill, and by which (tho drill # 
being hung by or supported on the centre) it Can be regu- 
lated while in motion. It has also improved Hides for re- 
gulating the quantity of seed delivered ; it has the improved 
india-rubber tulx* and coulter bars, like the former drill ; 
also awery excellent tore steerage, with a rack and pinion 
attached, by which it can bo guided with groat exactness. 

It did its work extremely well ; and we awarded ft aConncil 
Modal. . • 

A three-rdwed drop drill, which can bo used either on 
ridges or fiat gzfund. It is # cupablc * of depositing pul- 
verized manure at any required distance fro 19 10 to 18 
inches, in gi\eu quantities from 10 to 50 bushels per 
acte. The seed can lie deposited with the manure, or the 
manure covered up with soil and (he seed delivered on the 
drops. The drill economizes manure, and worked very 
w ell. Price 24/. c aw urded it a Council Medal. 

A two-rowed turnip drill mi the ridge, which can be made 
into a three-row cd turnip drill on the flat, for drilling 
turnips or mnngold-wuryil seed and manure. This drill 
embraces a variety oi improvements— the 1 oilers being 
made in sections capable of being adapted to a larger or 
smaller ridge of the proper form to receive the seeds, and 
the ftccond concave rollers follow, and leave the ridge in a 
pci feet foim. 1 lie drill is now so perfect, aigl did its work 
so well, thut #c awarded it a Council Medal. 

Messrs. Garrett and Son exhibited their well-known 
general-purpose drill, with the improvement of a simple 
method ot regulating it qu ns to work on the sides of hills. 

'1 lure is also a slide fur the regulation of the teed ®of the • 
immure, with on index to show the quantity delivered 
1% ice 42 /. This drill did its work remarkably well; and 
vw considered it entitled to 0 Council Medal. 

A four-ioped turnip drill onfthe flat, embracing the im- 
pio\cmcnts*)f tho general-purpose drill, was also put to a 
severe test with other drills ; but, upon the whole, we con- 
sidered it to do its work a shade better than those brought 
against it, and we awarded to it a Touncit Medal. 

A liund-bauow dull- the construction and excellent 
workmanship exhibited in the implement merited the un- 
qualified nppiob&tion of the jury distributing grass-seeds 
brondcn&t m an excellent manner, by means or two com- 
PftvtmcnN in the same box, thut the quantities of each may 
t>o regulated as desired, the clovei and rye grass being 
mixed in their transit to the giound. Wo considered it a 
v 01 y useful implement, and recommended it as worthy of a 
Council Medal. 

Messis. II a 11 sn Lies and May, of Ipswich, exhibited a very 
well-euns trued od drop drill, which did its work excellently, 
uud of a very different construction fiom any of the other 
drop drills; and, for tho ingenuity of contrivance and 
buperinsity of w orkmansliip. wc awarded it a Prize Medal. 

Mr Busby, of Now ton-le-Willow s. near Bedale, exhibited 
a drill which ho called a ribbing drill, which is well con- 
structed, very simple, and strong^ and does its* work ex- 
tremely well, making a broader seam to lay the cbm or seed 
in, which js considered by mafty. and especially by 
foreigner*, as a (great adv outage. Price 14/. To which we 
awarded a 1 ouncil Medal. 

Messrs, Ucnsman and Son, Woburn, Bedfordshire, exhi- 
bited a wit adjusting steerage corn drill. This drill varies 
from the generality of drills, os it 1 b drawn from the efintre 
by whipple-f recs instead of shafts ; and the drill-man behind 
can steer or direct the drill with the greatest nicety. The 
corn-box of the drill Is entirely self-acting, and delivers the 
seed equfU#well going either up or down hill. It is also 
capable wf norso-hocing, by* attaching hoes to the levers, 
instead of tho coulter shares. This implement works very 
well, and the price froth 18/. to 20/. Wo awarded It a Prise 
Medal. „ • 

M. Clew, of Belgium, exhibited a nine-rowed, wary 
simple, well-made Belgian drill. It did its work extremely 
welL The coulters ntqfic a broader seam to receive the 
I corn thn.1 the generality ot English drills; and the harrow 
I which it attached to tho drill coven the seed with flat 
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He-Man and 6oK has also obtained a Prize Medal, and 
M this peculiarity : — In all other drills the coulters, 
""S distribute the manure or seed, hang from the car- 
r , In this drill the carriage rests upon the coulters, 
ch are like me irons of skates : it may be Mrtd, indeed, 
• ; to rttn on four pairs of skates. lienee this drill’s power 
•, rtf penetrating hard ground, and of giving a flrxn bed to 
' 4he wheat-seed in soft ground. Each drill coulter, how- 
ever, preserves its independence as when suspended. 
This self-adjustment fa required by cthe inequality of 
tilled grefund, and is thus obtained : each pair of coulters 
' 4 is fixed to tb£ end of a balance beam, these again to 
others* aiurthey to a central one. Thus each coulter, in 
well-poised sunk, gives its independent share of support. 

Hence this drill simpler in management than any 
Other, for, resting on its own base like a plough, it is also 
guided from behind like a .plough ; und r any man who can 
hold the ftfilts of a plough' for a straight furrow can steer 
< this drill with a pair of hordes only and reins, lienee, 
too, its convenience ; for if yon wish to sow close up to*| 
the sheejpfold, instead of ordering out lylrill and four, as 
it were in state, yoq, merely keep back one plough from 
the field. * 

. ' Hitherto we have been dealing with com drills intended 
generally for seed only. In endeavouring to fill up the 
picture of the point of development at which agricultural 
mechanism now stands, we come* next to turnip drills, in 
which manure is also distributed as well as seed, generally 
hones or superphosphate. As is Well known, there are J 
two ways of growing turnips, the ridge and the fiat. In 
the ridge, or Northumberland method, the ground is 
thrown into ridges by a two-sided plough, “a double 
Tom,” and, dung being laid in the intervals, the ridges 
are split, ancLthc new ridges enfold the dong. 

It is on these ridges that Mr. IlonNsnl *8 prize drill 
works, depositing manure-dust and seed, and reducing the 
ridge, by concave rollers, to a compact rounded form. 

The ridge system, however, ie. most ul home under onr 
* cool Aorthem and moist western skies— in Northumber- 
land and in Lancashire. In our drier districts, as in 
Lincolnshire and Berkshire, it is found better with the 
bulk of the crop, when rain does come, to make more 
expedition. Using a turnip drill, therefore* 0 feet wide, 
we sow four rows at once with some light manure, and 
Are thus enabled to sweep rapidly over our ground, while 
s the seed finds a moist bed nt for germination before the 
dust begins once more to tlv. 

- Still, however rapid the four-row t urnip-drill, south - 
country dinners are often obliged to wait in July for a 
Soaking thower— waiting, indeed, oft&nin vain, until it is 
too late feffook for a bulky turnip crop.* A south-country 
former, Mr. Cuanulku, of Market Laviugton, Wilts, has 
produced a machine to deul even with this defect of our 
climate. His water-drill pours down each manure coulter 
the requisite amount of fluid, mixed with powdered ma- 
nure, and thus brings up the plant from a* mere bed of 
dust. Having used it largely during three years, I may 
testily to its excellence. Only last July, when my bailiff 
had ceased turnip-sowing on account of the drdught, by 
directing the use of the water-drill, I obtained froniothis 
* later sowing an earlier and a better show of young plants 
khan froiii the former one with the dust-drill. Nor is 


earth os soon as it Is dropped. There is no part of this 
drill likely to be out of order: it cqn be worked with ono I 
horse; jond theref appears no part of itithut, in case or 
accident, could not be repaired by a e* Anon blacksmith. 
Frldfe. lilf, In consequence of its co*r shed ‘merits, sim- 
plicity add cheapness, we awarded it a Prize Medal. 

Liqutd->imnvm Distributor^yit. T. R. Reeves and Mr. J. 

- Bratton, of West bury, exhibited a liquid-numure distri- 
butor* which did its work in an oxtraordifiorV manner, 
distributing equally manure-wature or the thickest sewerage 
. in the most perfect manner. From the construction of the 
machine, It is impossible to. clog*in the delivery of the 
thiokest slush. 1ft consists of a Series of buckets dr troughs 
that arp* attached to a mfefal chain dr band, and which 
Works round two rollers as the cart goes on, the wheel 
giving rne motive po4er to the roVers. The price of this 
admirable , wataTOrtv^mpleta, is 161. Yfec awarded it a 
Prise 
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there any increase of cxpififolt water bewithin amode- 
rate distance for we do mt usa ppwto -njanuivs alone. 
They mto&m mixed with &ihea rot- 1 they may be diffused 
in the soil, Now, the expense and lalmur of supplying 
these ashes art* equal to the cost of fetching mere water ; 
umL apart frdmariy Vant ofraib; it is fotrtfd that this 
method of niolst iltfsil^;dittplvht£ instead of minuting 
only, the superphosphate; quimfti ns action oven ttjpon 
damp ground, and makes, a gttfe df it go farther. 

There is yet one more kind of dnQ; fm common 
drills economize mcmime by concentrating jt in lincfi idong 
the rows of the turnip plants. Thus,. Instead of shovelling 
bones from carts, as was first dotte in Lincolnshire, at 
sixty bushels per acre, we .cattle to sow only sixteen 
bushels of bones in lines; or more recently but three 
bushels perhaps of superphosphate, prepared either from 
bones or from the animal remains or £eoldgical ages, 
among which Liebeg told us, and toldpsnraiy, to search 
for our phosphorus. But though tuttnpp sown in 
lines, and come up thickly in lines.' no sooner are the 
thriving young plants well marshalled in green array than 
nineteen in twenty are ruthlessly evit dow n by the hoe, so 
that die ‘field appears for a time once more bare. The 
roots must, of course, be allowed ample room in the n>w, 
but some manure will have been wasted in nourishing the 
plants doomed to perish. lienee, Mr. Hornsby’s drop- 
drill, avoiding this wholesale massacre, is made to drop 
tlie seed and the manure, by a second step of media' lie 
frugality, only at those points in the lines where the 
plants^ire b tended to stand. Nor arc these points in the 
ljims fixed points, for their distance can be varied from *J 
inches to 18 inches asunder, and tlic intervals betw een the 
rows can be equally varied from 1 5 to 30 inches; The 
dose, again, of mixed maifure can be varied from ten to 
fifty bushels per acre. Such is the clastic, yet accurate 
pliability, with which in agricultiu'e mechanism has 
seconded chemistry. Having now gone through the 
various kinds of drills— corn or turnip drills, ridge or flat 
drills, dry or wet, line. or drop drills— we may pass to a 
kindred but entirely now claws of implement. 

2. The Tup-dresscr f or Manure Distributor. 

Although, as lias been said, wheat is seldom sown with 
the in a nuf e-drill, being usually provided with its chief 
requisite, nitrogen, throngh farm-yard dung or through 
sheepfoldiug, no plant is so liable as wheat to break down 
fi*om its first promise ; and on inferior soils, whether too 
light or too heavy, one might almost say that wheat 
always looks well before Christmas, and always looks ill 
before Lady-day. Our predecessors, to refresh its flagging 
strength, used to spread soot or pigeon’s dung, both con- 
taining ammonia, over it, especially on the lower sides of 
the ridges near the water-furrow, w here the plant was 
l>erhups almost killed by the lodgment of rain. But their 
practice was, of course, limited by resources so narrow. 
We, having guano and nitrate, can deal out liberally the 
timely supply. But if sown by hand, these very light 
manures, especially guano, are carried away before their 
descent by*. a strong wind; and sometimes when half a 
gale has been blowing^ it lias seemed to me that I was 
manuring my neighbour's field quite as much as my own. 
A manure-distributor was therefore required; and the 
agricultural meeting at Exeter brought out eight com- 
petitors, the winner being Mr. HoLMrti’s, of Norwich.' 

1 rejoice to find that we have not only a gtiod invention 
here, but thgt it is being a#vely used. The machine, 
new as it is, and involving a new outlay for artificial 
manure, is employed very largely in the.w«|tarh division 
of Norfolk— the classic ground of impr^^ettfr-~ 
tributing a small quantity, such pe^Mge, 

of feuuno or nitrate of soda, or a larger super- 

phosphate and rape-cake, on wheat iforlmeprkyc if- the 
year. This foot deserves the to he lmowa,l>eca«*e 
rite convincing argument for ahy a$§£dturid change Is 
that it lias become a practice ** ot other-^aa 
argument thatujiswerg, where reasoftihg %Us. , The other 
argument-- that, namely, founded onHHuck return— is 
also not wonting, as it has latefy.heah.Mwn that nitrate, 
so appjtedon poor land, wffl tonMmei t m4^kh its own 
value, ^-nearly a quarter pfyAp;^a P® 
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* It to curbing indeed, that tifoi very cheap sad simple 
machine is on saw so&f supd*edlng the mpre costly and 
intricate drill. Inj^worte of Mr. Holnu*,its in- 
ventor,-^ Vv. ; 

Tliey weTe used Veryhmoh last turnipwring season, 
and considerably more this . season, for sowing manure 
(rape-cape, maffcdoombs, and guano, abound or TO bushels 
per acre, apd 1$ some ihStiaqfo as much as SO bushels to 
tho acre, quantity of bdttt .etirth or ashes are 

mixed) Into the Arrows bf the ridged turnip-land, at »4, 
26, and a? inches apart. The ridges are then turned over 
on to the ipauure by the doublf-breasted plough, and the 
manttgais covered sufficiently out of the way of the seed, 
although distributed equally around, so that, instead of 
striking fomft&atelv into the whole body of manure* as is 
the case vram drilled in with the manure— it catches It 
gradually in its different stages of growth. 

Tliis plan proved .highly satisfactory to all those who 
tried it last SgrtOtt, which has induced many others to 
pursue the same course this season, notfonly as regards the 
crops themselves, hut also In the labour required to pub the 
crop in. Our manure distributor will cover 3 or 4 furrows 
at 27 inches apart, If required, and to worked with one 
horse. It is followed by a tight drill expressly for turnips 
and raangold-wurzel, which is also worked by one horse. 
Tims it will be readily seen that a great saving of horse- 
labour was effected by the use of the distributor in the 
place of the drill. # # 

This saving of horse-work is indeed great ; but it must 
not bt» disguised that there is inconsisterfby between the* 
principle of general diffusion here recommended, tmd the 
concentration which is the aim of the drop -dr ill. . Each 
method, in fact, has its merits for different purposes, — 
concentration for pushing the^young plunt, extension for 
feeding it in its later stages. The question, like many 
others, must be decided by longer experience; but the 
juost perfect method would probably be the combination 
of both plans. To return to our present subject, the 
young growing wheat, it may not only lie revived in 
spring by additional food, but is usually, on light land, 
settled down in its bed by • 

3. Press-rolls. 

On some soils, especially the' calcareous, # tlie ground 
aftemately frozen and thawed in winter throws the roots 
of the wheat plant almost out on the surface. For. this 
mischief and that of the win-worm, flocks of sheep were 
once driven over the wheat ; but we have long Jiad die 
well-known wheel-roll, and, as has been said, Crosskill's 
clod-crusher is a still better presser when !t can be used, 
but is not a perfect substitute, as it requires the land to be 
drier. The new clod-cruslier, however t Gibson's), must 
serve, I suppose, for both purposes equally well. 

4. Horse-hoes, 

Machinery can do but one thing more for the growing 
crop. The hoe not only clears away a host ot young 
weeds, but, by loosening the crusted surface, admits the 
air, and stimulates the growth of the true orop. Even 
vineyards are thus found to lie relieved *dur mg long 
drought, and hfcncte it is said that iron should be always 
between the rows of our root-crops. Ridged root-crops 
have been long hood by a single home, one row at a time. 
Garrett’s hOrse-hoe deans four rows at once of turnips, 
sin of beans, nine of wheat* To hoe wheat thus is a de- 
licate operation : to hoe even turnips so, when their lines 
are but juit distinguishable, or again, when the leaves 
almost toed, readme, hot only a first-rate implement, but 
$ steady hkhd und cool head to steer it. "This tool will 
Hm&ireQ tlm teSt of economy, for it will go over ten 
acres a-day .two horses (sometimes oqp), a 

man, and a jwhf, at a cost of, say 10s. The work could 
certsinl^ notfe dm otherwise for less than fo, an acre, 
fiOft hUogethei* ptf. yon could fold hands to do it, in 
, harvest-time. - Jpjs estimate accords, I fold,; with tie 
' report of. the fudg'd York Meeting, practical 

formed, who™! «fiW) k of tnelmplemiut;^ Tile work 
done by it is foritipenqr to any hand'hoeing s it can also 
be done for mi the oost s indeed, so Hghly do 

we value JyMHus umk'm temer can form as foe ought 
without .J^T^Phe ’ONM'jifofo.Imeing, soon cover the 
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ground, and are thus beyond man’s Interference until 
time, the ripener, summon him to the .operations of 
harvest. • 

* Ilf. Habvjwtinc Implements. 

1. Reaping-Machine* 

At the opening of this century it was thought that a 
successful rcaping-fiichine had been invented; and a 
reward was votijl by Parliament to its author. The 
machine was employed here and abroad, but? from its 
intricacy, fell into disuse. Another has-been lately de- 
vise din one of our colonies, which cuts off die heads of* 
the corn, but leaves the straw' standing, a filial defect in 
an old-settled country, where the growth of com is forced 
by the application of dung. Our formers may well, 
therefore, have toen astonished by un American imple- 
ment which not only reaped their wheat, but^performed 
the work with the neatness and certainty of an old and # 
perfect machine. Its novelty of action Reminded one of 
seeing the first engine run qp the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway In 1830. Its perfection depended on its 
being new only in England, but in America the result of* 
repeated disappointments and untired perseverance. The , 
United States^ Patent Commissioner says of Mr. M'Cor- 
rnick’s Reaper — 

In agriculture it is, iu my view*, as important, as a labour- 
saving device, as the spinning-jenny and power-loom in 

unufocturcs. Tt is one of those great and valuable Inven- 
tions which commence 9 new era in the progress of im- 
provement, and whoso beneficial influence is felt in all 
coming time. * 

Besides difficulties common to all inventions, the ma- 
chine could be tested but for two or threc.weeks in each 
year. Whef! a defect w*as discovered, before the remedy 
was applied to the instrument the harvest was over, and 
the new form hail to wait a whol^year for its trial, when 
some fresh failure. required a fresh year’s postponement 
of final success. It seems right to put on reefird Mr.* 
tyPCoKMiCK’s own account of his progress, or some ex- 
tracts at least from a statement written by him at my 
request : — § • 

My fathdk 1 w as a farmer in tho <$unty of Rockbridge, 
State of Virginia, United States. Ho made an experiment 
in cutting grain, in the year 1816, by a number of cylinders 
standing perpendicularly. Another experiment of tho same 
kind was made by my father in tho harvest of 1831, which 
satisfied my father to abandon it. Thereupon my attention 
was directed to the subject, and the same harvest I invented 
und put in operation, in cutting late aat%on the form of 
John Steele, adjoining tny father's, those parts of my present 
reaper called the platform for receiving the com, a straight . 
blade taking effect on the corn, supported by stationary 
fingers o\er the edge, and a reel to gather the com, which 
last; however, 1 found hud been used before, though not in 
fne same combination. 

Although "these parts constituted the foundation of tho 
present machine, 1 found in practice innumerable difficul- 
ties, befog Limited also to a few weeks in each year, during 
the haOvest, for experimenting, so that my first patent for 
the reaper w as granted June 24th, 1834. During this inter- 
val / was often advised by my father and family to abamlon k 
and pursue my regular business^ cur likely to be mom profitably 
he Jiavinq qiien me a farm . No machines were sola until 
1840, anil U mayday that they wefe not of much* practical 
vulte until the gnprovemonts of my second patent, 1846. 

• These improvements consist in reversing the angle of the 
sickle- tec f h alternately- the improvetirfortn of tho fingers 
to hold up tho corn, &e.,~an iron cose to preserve the 
sickle from dogging — and a better mode of sepamtfhg the 
standing com to be cut. Up to this period nothing but loss 
<5f time and moifoy resulted from my efforts. The cole has 
since st$a llly increased, and is now more than a thousand 
yearly* • 

One merit of the machine consists in the extreme sim- 
plicity of its cutting part- a straight saw, Vibrating 
rapidly right and left. The teeth, however, incline alter- 
nately in each direction, so that at each vibration tylf of 
them are inc lin ed in the direction of the motion, z§ is 
shown in the difcgram#>f a portion of the saw. > m 

As to the practical working of the Reaper, two horses 
drew it at the trial very eafeuy round the outside of the 
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crap until foto fifoshed in the centre, showing that they 
epitfd cut eaf&y fifteen mm in ten hours, One m 
sitting, and* another stands on the machine to rake. 
It is hard work for him, and the men ought sometlmai to 
change places. The straw left behind at the trial was 
out very regularly— lower than by reaping, but higher 
than by fkgging. The inventor stated that he had a 
machine which would cut it two inches lower. This is 
the point, I should say, to attend to, especially for autumn 
cleaning. Though it sdems superfluous to bring this ma- 
chine to the test of economy, w< may estimate the pre- 
,sent cost of cutting fifteen acres of wheat, at an average 
of 9s. an acre, to be 6/. 15s. Deduct, for hones and men 
10s. 3d., and for binding 2s. 6 <L per acre ; the account 
will stand thus:— 


Average cost of reaping 15 acres, 

at 9*. jper,«icre 

Ilorses and men for reaper - - £0 10 0 
Binding 15 acres, at 2s. 6rf. per acre 1 17 6 


£. fc. d. 

6 15 O' 


Saving per acre, 5s. lOrf. 


2 7 6 
£4 7 6 


The saving of wages, however, would of course be an 
imperfoct test of the Reaper's merits, since in bad sea- 
sons and late districts it may often enable the former to 
save the crop. 

Since this statement was written, fresh trials have been 
made of Mr. M'Corm^k’s reaper, as also of one by Mr. 
Hussey; and as the award under the Commission has 
been called in question, it is right that some statement 
should be made on the subject In the first trial at Tip- 
tree Hull, Mr, M 4 Cormick’s reaper worked ^well, and the 
other did not act at all. As the corn, however, was then 
green, it was thought right to make further trial, and 
special leave was obtained from the Council of Chairmen 
to give two Council Medals, one to ?a6h Reaper, if, on 
' furthe? trial, their respective perfoimaxfccs should be 
found to deserve one. The object in our second trial wj s 
not to decide which was the best implement, but whether 
either or both were sufficiently good to reccive g the Council 
Medal. Mr. M'Cormick's in this trial workdl— as it has 
Bince worked at Cirencester College and elsewhere— to 
the admiration of practical farmers, and therefore received 
a Council Medal. Mr. Huskey's sometimes became 
clogged, as in the former trial at Tiptree, and therefore 
could not poslibly obtain that distinction. 

Further trials, however, have since \>eon made by other 
parties, elsewhere, in which Mr. Hussey's machine worked 
well : and one of our colleagues, Mr. Thompson, informs 
me that it has been used for a week by a practical former 
on his own form, who was perfectly satisfied. Its in- 
ventor states that at the trials for the Commission thp 
failure arose from the m&l-adjustment ; and Mr. Tbomp 
son informs me that at one of the subsequent trials a simi- 
lar maladjustment impeded its action, until Mr. Hussey 
arrived to set it right 1 am bound, then, to express my 
own individual opinion that the merits of the machine 
are such as entitle it to a Council Medal, and my regret 
that it should be formally disqualified to receive one. 

We have, then, two good American reaping-machines. 
Their respective merits time will discover : but there is 
one caution which applies to the intrqductioh of both 
into England. They both cut by ( a sidelong vibration, 
the frequency of which must be determined by the num- 
ber of straws to be cut in passing o el a given space. 
Now? as the acreable yield of England 0 neatly doubles 
that of America, our stnrtr it is probable stands muqh 
thicker than in the crops these Reapers have been accus- 
tomed to deal with, so that both implements xJien applied 
to heavy crops must be adapted to the superior ’forming 
they will have to encounter. At present, we only know 
that Mr. McCormick's machine is best for "barley and oats 
when got intended to be bound np m sheaf: Mr. Hussey's 
for «goqa laid by the weather, or standing upon steep 
ridges. 4 Mr. Hussey’s can cut rushes, as was shown in 
wuubw* Park, ‘Cormbditims received a prise 

this autump hi the vaUed m&m for string 
competing these wifitmim others. 


Every one has seen foese 
high above them : Instead of this 
movement of the frame be reversed, 


2. H$rse*mkts. 

These am very neat implements, Onto 6 feet wide, 
running dp low wheels, drawn by Cote horfce rapidly be- 
tween file offodek&tlprtey, cats, or hay, and tipped 
from time to t htaft while they move on, by a man who 
follows. One of them must do the work of 10 or 16 
women. The/areobmaoh in many eounie*, yet in others 
unknown, or, when made known, not adopted. 

& Aymksre. 

tossing foe hay 
d mSfonJf foe 
y gently star the 
grass without lifting it from foe ground. The paring of 
labour must be as great as with foe horSe-rake, and foe 
work is for better done. 

4. One-horse Carle. 

ft is proved beyond question that foe Scotch and 
Northumbrian formers, by using one-horse carts, save 
one-half of foe homes which soufotoouutvy formers still 
string on their three-home waggons and three-home dung- 
carts, or dung-pots, as they are called. The said three- 
horse waggons and dung-pots would also cost nearly three 
times as much original outlay. Few, I suppose, If any, 
formers buy these expensive luxuries now ; though it is 
wonderful they should kelp them; for last year, at 
Grantham, in a public trial, five horses with five carts 
were matched against five waggons with ten homes, and the 
five horses beat the ten by two Toads. It appeal's that some 
of onr one-horse carts, not being well made, carry the 
com less steadily than the waggons ; but this last defence 
of the primitive waggon if broken down by foe curved 
form which Mr. Bushy has given his harvest rails, as is 
well explained by Mr. Thompson, of Moat Hall, a high 
authority on these matteis, in foe following interesting 
report : — 

Carte and Wagqme .— The Jurors appointed to examine 
these classos of implement!) weie considerably influenced in 
their selection by the opinion that really good carte ought to 
ho capable of easy adaptation to all the kinds of work tor 
which agricultural wheel-carriages are required, thus ren- 
dering waggons unnecessary. The great majority of costs 
aic, however, ill adapted for harvest work, and this is, no 
doubt, one reason why such slow progress has been made in 
substituting light carts for waggons. It may, therefore, be 
useful i j mention the leading points which ought to be kept 
in view in the construction of harvest carts, or barvest 
frames adapted for common carts. 

When a load of any height, technically termed atop load, 
is borne upon one pair of wheels instead of two, it is 
exposed to much more violent trials of Its powers of 
cohesion. Every slight alteration of position of the hoi so 
which elevates or depresses the shafts of a cart, gives a ten- 
dency to the load to slide off either before or behind, which 
is not the case in a waggon, where no part of the weight 
rusts on the home's hack. If, therefore, as is commonly the 
case, the harvest frame consists of two or three horlaontal 
and parallel .bars, it is found requisite to take small loads, 
or to bind tub load very firmly together with ropes, either 
of which expedients corses a waste of time, whioh can ill be 
spared during harvest; and, in spite of such precautions, 
accidents frequently occur. To remedy this foult, some 
makers have constructed harvest from* With One bar only 
at the front and bock, strengthened by iron stays, as Is the 
case in Morton's harvest cart, exhibited by Messrs, Stratton. 
This Is a considerable improvement upon the two at three 
bam above sfcentioncd, inasmuch as foe sheaves axe bent 
over the singe bar by the weight at foe Joed, nod thtift 
obtain a firmer hold; but the desired ottia# ^moremMy 
and efficiently obtained by the haraat frame afttamato 
Busby's cart, where the ends and sides aft slope towards 
the body, so as to condense the load by, tips motion of foe 
cart The foot that raised ends have ^tendency to con- 
dense the load was first pointed mil by fot todfifto of carts 
to the Notwich Show of foe Bqyal A^tottfoSwTipelety in 
1649: and In Mr. Bushy’s cart these s ugg esti on^ have not 
only been adopted, but unproved ape®, by miring fo* aides 

Another important point la. that carta should below* Wat 
only for the sake of dbriaMhu* foe Jabsur vf k fo fo jg, but 
to lower the centre ofjnttvitp gfimfotafo a*d tofireb y 
lessen the great inequality of pressure on tho hoxan which 


la e*p«rt?nf «d faUgh <qar|s wlmi going op or dmm hlB. 
Tt wao dfafaMwflH) npoet In roogh grotrod or 
on ali&tfate Mthmimmtk* «» (haft* tfmrfa ware 

rWK HM-Ad. •<* iftfcpHt the ihnfti 
^^WK^Hlu-af MKk fnWto ft* aide. 
veifJBttob (OttQdllm fhli u, whet i once th« plan 

it abandoned of making the shafts a prolongation of the 
sole, their position is no longer dependent on that of tho 
hafyaif the writ knt may be varied to suit the objects Ibr 
wtesit itrte built or. the ite of the hones employedby the 
* - f or preserving in a great 

_ — Jin of the shafts in carts with 

, „_^_r with the form of harvest frame pointed 
out above, these carts sure enabled tb carry corn or hag with 
as great safety at any four-wheeled vehicle#; and this point 
being once established, it is clear that there is no longer 
any necessity for incurring the expense* of having waggons *1 
or carts' expressly for harvest purposes, as the e&Be And 
quickness with which single-horse carts can be worked 
more than make upefbr the additional load carried by 
waggons. On -the whole, the principles of construction of 
Mr* Busby's cart axe considered more correct than those of 
any other in the Exhibition, and he has mode great advances 
towards the production of a good cart-of-aH-work. His cart 
has therefore received the distinction of being namocf in the 
award of the Council Medal : *hut it should be borne in raizul 
that the medal is awarded to the Improved principle of con- 
struction, and that it is not intended to statfip this cart as a*| 
model in respect of shape, size, and other poinft of second- 
ary Importance, Which may be varied to suit the taste or 
the wants of the purchaser. 

2. CrosskiU's wheels ore deserving of notice, being made 
by machinery, and accurately fitted. His operations being 
conducted on a large scale, he is enabled to furnish them at 
a moderate price. 

• 3. The cart mado by the Messrs. Gray, of Uddingston, 
near Glasgow, has been awarded a modal, though it 1 b con- 
sidered too high, and that the naves are unnecessarily 
loaded with iron. The wheels, also, are too much out of 
the perpendicular, showing thax the arms arc bent, and 
their under surfaces not horizontal. As this determines 
whether the weight of a cart, and consequently of the load, 
shall rest on a leVol bed or an inclined plane, iLis a point of 
importance. The deviation in this instance is small ; but 
aS it is a fault which a few years back was almost universal, 
and was in many oases carried to a very mischievous extent, 
no opportunity Should be lost of oakling attention to it 
wherever it is observed. Having thus pointed out What are 
considered to be die faults of Mr. Gray's cart (tho same 
may be said of the Scotch carts as a class), ft is but Justice 
to him to point out that in many respects it is deserving of 
great praise. The Scotch iron-work is notoriously excel- 
lent, and in Mr. Gray's ease it Is just what it should he, 
substantial and well finished. And (with the slight exception 
above mentioned) with nothing redundant. It is also due 
to the Scotch wheelwrights to bea» in mind that during the dark 
ages qf English agriculture, when it was scarcely possible to 
meet with ' teen a tolerably well-made cart m the central or 
southern parts qf (beat Britain, and when there seemed to be a 
rivalry amongst implement makers which could pit g up the largest 
amount qf unnecessary wood and iron in the form of a waggon, 
the Scotch dots universally retained k their compact form and 
workmanlike character ; and from Wing used by improving 
farmers in various parts qf England , tended very much to origi- 
nate that rqfiniu 4* oartsand waggons which is now making such 


difficult to conceive why use of the waggons 
Is stiliWteinediwpUrtiQti^ districts, unless fin* the purposes 
of wearing oifr'Vrjtat has boon already paid ror, ana cannot 
bedispeaedof without a great sacrifice. The/act that those 

to have carts for leading 
Ottihtto decide the question, inos- 
WBSws that a .double" amount of 
wA first instatkoo, and greater expense 
sus tamed fimriffiprfrf tWjfcfas, renewals, and providing 
houee-rpomibr ire Itnpmmjiy mi mberof wheel-carriages. 
Ona laige ffim Htsbertaifily eonvonient to hate a waggon 
for the dlhe^ bulky articles; 
but these art except! the cgfiinary routine of 

epn be at le^iaMl carried wby tingle-horse 
5 «ffi%^wwous. Itarhmrnm feof ed’mt several dif- 



v the point. The great necessity 
for tike Tntipaucttemef every practicable 
will doubtless, eventually subrihutedUit carts for 
and in the meanwhile something would be gained 
being tight, cheap, pofowaggona fa the place of 
the cumbrous shaft-waggons which are too frequently met 
with. 

Mr. CrosskiU's waggon was considered a very good speci- 
men of an improved waggon, being light, low, and .reap 
(price JW/», including both pole and shafts). The advan- 
tages of a pole over shafts are, that bores can., draw a 
greater weight when yoked abreast than at leqgth;. that 
two hones share tho load down hill whilh is frequently 
injuriously heavy for one ; and that the team Can turn in • 
less room, and is altogether more numerable.— H. 6L 
Thompson. . * 

Mr. Busby, it will be observed, by placing his shafts on 
the side of the cart, has lowered his cart lie has lowered 
it os much as one in four, thereby diminishing Jthe toil of 
filling carts with dung, stones, earth, dec., te the amount 
of one quarter. If we calculate how many thousand arms 
are employed in # this way throughout England fbr many 
weeks in tlie year, vfp shall find ihqf this improvement, 
simple as it iB, will save no small aggregate 'amount of 1 
misapplied strength to the country at large. * 

- Having gone through the three classes of implements 
with* which the land is first prepared, the crops next cul- 
tivated, and the grain afterwards harvested — and having 
found them to stand well the test of economy by which 
all machines must be tried— we Have now to examine the 
fourth, by which the corn is lastly made ready for 
market. 

IV. Preparation fob Market. 

m 1, Moveable Steam-engines. • 

Every visitor of the agricultural department must have 
been struck with the little steam-enfpits, which, though 
of pigmy dimensions if compared Vi th the great railway 
racers, showed the* same compactness of form sad the 
spine disposition to work. They connected the ruder 
tools of husbandry with machinery fitted for more intri- 
cate ends, and showed palpably that agriculture had not 
kept aloof from the spreading dominion of steam. Fixed 
steam-engines have been long U6ed in Northumberland 
and East Lothian, in which spirited counties every farm 
lias its tall chimney. These moveable steam-engines liavo 
been called forth by the Royal Agricultural Society 
within the last ten years, and appear preferable in general 
to the fixed engines, for the following reasons : — 

If a farm be a large one, and especially if, as is often 
the case, it be of an irregular shape, there is great waste 
of labour for horses and men in bringing home all the 
corn in the straw to one point, and in again carrying out 
the dung to 1 a distance of perhaps two or three miles. It 
ill therefore common, and should be general, to liaye a 
second outlying yard. This accommodation cannot b a 
reconciled with & fixed engine. • 

If the farm be of a moderate size, it will hardly— apd 
if smalt will certainly not— bear the expense of a fiajed 
engine : there would be waste of capital in' multiplying 
fixed engines to be worked but a few days in. a year. 
It is now common, therefore, in tome countieq«fbr a man 
to invest a small capital in & moveable engine, and earn 
his livelihood hy^etting it out to the farmer. 

But there is* a further advantage in these moveable 
Engines, little, I believe, if at all known. Hitherto emu 
has been threshed under cover in bnftis; but with these 
engines and the improved threshing-machines w# can 
thresh the rick ux the open air at once as it stands* It 
will be said, HoW can you thresh out of doors on a wet 
day ? The answer is simple. Neither can you. move ' 
your rmx ifito your bam on a wet day ; and so rapid if 
the work of tho new threshing-machines, that it takes no 
more time to thresh tjie corn than to move it* Open-air 
threshing is also fhr pleasanter and healthier &r the 
labourers, their lungs not being choked with Jutt, as 
under cover they are ; and there is, of come, mtavira of 
labour to the tenant mot Inconsiderable S nutwh^h mftc 
moveable stcam-enghfis have spread iMtlh, tfifcfls will 
arise an equally important saringilq the landlord in 
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^mjliUngs, Instead of three or more barns clustering 1 
homestead, tine dr other in constant wantof 
S%4f, a-imcio building will suffice for dressing cent and 
, ^m^Cittting. The very bam-floort sated win be 
. jpmiwgnidcant item. Now that buildings are required 
v«jr new purposes, we most, if we can, retrench those 
' ;bu£l4bgs whose objects are obsolete. Open-air threshing 
may appear visionary ; but it *i| quite common with the 
'liew machinery ; nor would any one perform the tedious 
manoeuvre of setting hdrses and men xc pull down a rick. 


In a subsequent trial, however, made to tCtt the strength 
Of Xdangenneok coal with Mesim/hhuttlewbr^i.cnmue, it 
appears that both engines burnt precisely the empPitittount 
of fuel; and Mr. Carr hag deduced from this eitotofitee. 
wtj buli for some acddx^tal tterangenMttit in to slide, in 


their cylinder inside the upper part of tlio fire-box, the 
whole of which, together with the rest of thefr boiler, wus 
carefully felted und lugged with wood; and they hod a 
well -constructed water-heating apparatus in their sinoku* 


e had once tried the simple plan of pitching the sheaves at 
once into tup threshing-machine. These moveable steam- 
engines havtrbeen gradually improved by the yearly trials 
of the Agricultural Sdbiety. It will he seen by Mr. Carr's 
... Report* that such yearly trials ore still needed, ps the 
worst of those exhibited consumes thrfee times more coal 
than the best. ' Mr. Locke, M.P., whose engineering ex- 
r perience girds ^weight to his judgment, thinks that in 
other respects/ too, they might be still further im- 
proved i— • 

To ,P. Fuse*, Esq., |IJ\ 

* London , 11, Adain-street, Adelphi , 

Dear Sir, July, 1851. 

The detailed report of Mr. Carr, of the results of the 
experiments made on the portable steam-engines, u has 
already been presented to the Jury over which you preside ; 
and you desired from mo a short statement of my views 
of Mr. Carr’s report, 1 bdg to send you the following :~~ 

You will find m the tabular statement of the consumption 
of fuel, that the several makers stand in tho following order 
F of excellence : — 

Ptfr home-power. 

Messrs. Hornsby and Sons - - - G*7!) lbs. 

„ Tuxfora and Sons - - - - 7*46 „ 

„ ** Clayton, Shuttlew'orth and Co. „ 

„ Barrett, Exnll, and Andrew s - 9*20 „ 

„ Garrett and Sons - - - -.11*65 „ 

- r — % 

m * The mode of ascertaining the amount of duty done and 
weight of coal consumed, in a given time by each engine, 
was the Rome as that adopted by the Knyal Agricultural 
Society of England, at they Annual Show of Implements 
and Machinery ; and the dynamometer used pur the trial 
was the same as the one supplied to that Society by Messrs. 
Easton and Amos, their consulting engineers. 

Messrs. Tuxford and Sons presented a the novelty of 
placing their cylinder and working parts in u wrought-iron 
box at the end of the boiler, having a pair of doors to lock 
the whole up When not in work, which 1 certainly think a 
good idea, and of some practical importance. But to gain 
this, the tubes at the smoke-box end wctc rendered difficult 
to be got#t. There were two engines brought to the trial- 
yard upon this construction, one a 6-horse direct-action 
upright cylinder, tho other a 4-horse oscillating ; but the 
former worked out the most duty with the least fuel. 

Messrs. Hornsby and Son were distinguished by placing 


revettting an undue ttn- 
ftldes, I ao not entirely . 


8*68 lbs. per horse power. ■- v 

. This mode of reasoning isj think, liabieto Oo^m; 
and 1 allude to it with a view. afpreveniing an undue im- 
portance being attached twit i Besides, J do not entirely 
concur in the remarks mule by Mr. Cut on to oontftaic.- 
tion of these tw o eAgtos a . 

Messrs. Garrett's fire-box is, in my opinion, decidedly in - 
ferior to Barrett, Exall, and Co.’s ; and the workmanship 
generally is not superior* It Is lighter, end so to it is 
better ; but whether the smallness of the fire-box, to avoid 
weight, may not entail other disadvantages, is a question bn 
which & doubt may f&irly arise. 


well -constructed water-heating apparatus in their sinoku* 
box, which also helped to produce the satisfactory fbsult of 
groat economy in fuel. * 

Messrs. Garrett and Bon, in their engine, hod mado a 
great eflbi% to combine lightness with strength, having sub- 
stituted wrought for cas{ Iron in the bearing for crank shaft 
and other porta. Their boiler presented a great amount of 
heating surfkce, but the fire-box, to ineure<greatcr gtrohgtli 
and a less amount of flat surface exposed to steam pressure, 
was made partially oval, and cousideridjly smaller than 
most of its competitors. Tho fire-bf slueing above the 
level of many of the tubes of the boile’, md the flame 1 lav- 
ing to descend over a bridge, the manufacturers expressed 
themselves quite aware that this construction of fire-box 
would prevent their standing quite so well as some with 
respect to fuel consumed, but considered that superior 
strength, lightness* and portability would more than com- 
pensate, this ciks* of engine widen; working more than a 
tow months in to year, andtonng to be conveyed from 
farm td tom. ' £na 'I certainly considered this engine the 
mosV portable, for its <W>qy exhibited. During to 
tiCal some derang.^ienttok piece in to slide/ so tot the 
reeulWKs not so favourable ; hut Ivon the engine being 
|mt through a secoittSrial with Messrs. Clayton, Shuttle- 
worth, tti'itJkh, to tyst the , comparative strength of to 


if not superior, to any of the engines tried. 1 think the 
connecting-rod might be lengthened with advantage, but in 
other respects it is, I think, a good, serviceable onginc. As 
regards the other engines, 1 agree entirely with to remarks 
made by Mr. Carr. If I might be permitted to suggest a 
little advice to the makers of these engines, I would beg of 
them to attend mol e to the proportions of the various work- 
ing parts, and less to external ornament. There Is a want 
of good proportion In Bevcral of the engines; and this, to a 
mechanic or an economical fanner, is of more importance 
than a profusion of brim. W* Locke. 

Much progress, however, lias been made, os our best 
engine now consumes less than 8 lbs. of coal per hour per 
horse-power ; whereas an engine made by the winning 
manufacturer of four years ftgo consumed 28 lbs., that is, 
lour times ns much fuel for the same work. 

Lluugouncck uud Newcastle coals, she worked out to a 
decimal the same number t f pounds of cool burnt per horse- 
power per hour os her competitor, which, allowing for the 
proved dilforencc in the strength of to coal in favour of the 
Welsh, would have given Messrs. Garrett 8*63 lbs, of that 
coal burnt 'per horse-power per hour instead of 11 *65, as 
shown in the tubular statement; wliich more favourable 
result l think them quite entitled to, as the derangement in 
tiie slide wus purely accidental. 

Messes. CJnyton and Co.'s engine was exceedingly simple, 
and v orked well ; the governors had perfect control during 
the trial, which was passed through with great steadiness 
and credit to the makers. 

As regards the other engines, I will proceed to notice 
them in the order as tested : — 

Messrs, llensman and Son’s 4-horse, of moderato work- 
manship, was evidently the production of a novice. The 
boiler w as too 6mall for the power, and the consumption of 
fuel moro than os much again os most of the first-class 
engines. 

Mr. Butlin's 41-horoe: workmanship moderate ; arrange- 
ment of working parts simple ; and duty doue for coal con- 
sumed fair compared with others of its class. 

Mr. Cftboru* s 9-horsqj workmanship moderate ; arrange- 
ment of engine ill designed ; and entire weight far too great * 
to be generally suitable for a portable engine. The 'filter 
being a large one, with considerable heating surface, the 
duty done was comparatively good. 

Messrs. Barrett, Exall, and Andrews' 44rhorse; work- 
«*nanship moderate. The cylinder and craak-sh»f| bearing 


i*nanship moderate. The cylinder and cmakrshaf| bearing 
in this engine 'were placed upon to same base-pUle, which 
was bolted to the boiler, an arrangement giving superior 
strength and steadiness in working. These rookto adopted 
a link motion, controlling the slide-valve and worked in 
connexion with to governor, which we think a vory xiefd- 
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less complication, and worked vexy unsteadily.. JThe bolter 
was large for the else of to engine, and fiamiom fotf , 
coal consumed was more nearly its ffitaMksf 

competitors ; so that, a •* whole, 1 cannot epteik : 4tes ton 
favourably of the engine. >• *>■ \. : :y ■ 

Mr. Burrell’s 6 torse* workmanskte^ffiteigiS 1 arrknge- 
ment of working parts simple of 

tol comparatively moderate; mt hat In ffiris.-dto'wbT 
must report favourably. ‘ 

mansnip very inferior; general iHBVtagimpBS 




mikoger- 

«w 


OiiMlXi} V THBBSHI^G-MAOHINCfi ; MK. THOBTPBON’8 nSfctftiTON T&JBIJ. 


' TniM cofoptieated agricultural machine in 

gttiftttNtaet but, though It ha* also been long in use, end 
. - Iwqp made cl oofoptfSng 

,jm set Aw g reel ricultuajl ahcw; it was 

hot ijft tie Norwich l&teft&g in 1849 that a very singular 
discovery was made of ttieir great imperfection, ft oe- 
uurieed . td .A^cwpwilting engineer, Mr. Amos, that the 
‘draught of w } common threshing-machine worked by 
hQnwts, should be tested whan fempty ; and it was ascer- 
tained that some of the best ahorse machines required no 
less than three horses, nutting out their strength as when 
at plough, to keep the machinery in motion without 
threshing at all. In other words, of the four horses 
dragging round in their weary circle, three were, over- 
coming the resistance of the machinery ; one only was 
threshing the corn. Technically speaking, the duty per- 
formed was 25 per cent. only. So •little, too, had the 
makers studied the principle of construction, that*this 
enormous waste of power was capriciously div idea be- 
tween the barn -works and horse-works. To quote Mr. 
Thompson, of Moat Hall, whose reports always show that 
he has mastered his subject— “The machines of Messrs. 
Gabiustt and Woods furnish an excellent illustration of 
this point, tlie whole friction being in these casqs 2*78 
and 2* 81 — Oil but identical ; the friction of the barn- 
works being,, however, 2-<J7 and *40, while that of the 
horse-works was *71 and 2* 35/' Thus die -makers were* 
working so much in the dark, that, if the tw*> beat of the 
correlative parts had been put together, one horse in the 
four would nave overcome the resistance, mul the duty of 
75 per cent would have been achieved ; but if unfortu- 
nately the two worst had been mated, the resistance of the 
4-horse machine would have amounted to four horses and 
# a half before any corn was put in for threshing, and there 
would have been no duty at alL 

The same rigid trial was applied to the threshing-ma- 
chines shown at Exeter in the following year. It then 
appeared that Mesas. Garfrtt find profited by the lo* -on, 
and reduced their dead resistance from 2jj to 1£, or one- 
half. Yet there was still found a vast difference in the 

S ower required by the competing machines. # For thresli- 
ig 100 sheaves in a minute, the two extremes of power 
required were as 14| and 36 ; and the work of the ma- 
chine which required triple power was inferior to that of 

and clumsy; and cast iron used freely in the place of 
wrought. The coal consumed for duly done was three times 
that of the best engines. 

Messrs. Hausomes and May brought, an engine to the 
trial-yard, but from somo cause it could not be made to 
work. It was a trunk engine, which, in so small a power os 
5-horse, would give rise to much extra friction. 


the machine irtddb required ‘least power. This short 1 
summary of what has been dime already seemed necessary 
in order to shotf the interest attaching to the following 
Report by Mr. Thompson of the trial in tjhe third year tor 
the prese t occasion t— 

' i. Threshing-machines may bis divided into two &a»jres~ 
thoso adapted for steam of Water power, and those intended 
to be worked by horses. In the trial of the latter it is 
clearly desirable that the horse-works should be tested, and 
on this occasion, lb the jihsence of the ingenious,, apparatus 
invented by Mr. C. E. Amos, of the Grovf, Southwark, for 
this purpose, repeated attempts were movie to obtain a satis-* 
factor}' trial by the use of the dynamometer or draught 
, gaugo. But after various methods had beeiidhirly tried, it 
became evident tiiat the results obtained were not suf- 
ficiently accurate to warrant their being made public, and 
the trial of the liArse-works was abandoned, and the whole 
attention of those who conducted the trials devoted to the 
more important part of the machines, knovya ffs the barn- 
works. The accompanying tabular form shows the results * 
obtained, which were arrived at in tho following way • 

Thestcain-enghie selected iff drive tho threshing-machines 
was itself tested to ascertain the net pressure of steam which 
represented one-horse power. An apparatus was then # at- 
t ached to it, which registered bn a counter the revolutions of 
the driving-pulley. Ab each machine was brought up for 
triaf, the niukcr was asked how many horse-power he 
required, w hat number of revolutions per minute he wished 
the drum to make, nnd the exact dimensions of the driving- 
pulley. From these data a calculation was made of the 
pressure of steam required in each case, and the supply of 
steam in the boiler of the driving-engine was so adjusted 
that the calculated pressure was maintained during tile 
trial. 

On reference to the tabular statement, it will be observed 
that col. I gives the 4% nominal horse-power,*' as stated by 
the makers , col. 2 given the horsc-powcr corresponding to 
the power of steam actually employed during the trial. The 
figures in these columns are for the most part identical, it 
being wished that, jt he iguchincs should be tried in accord- 
ance with their designation— i. e., that a 4-horse machine* 
should be worked by 6tcain of 4-horse power, &e. Home of 
^lie machines, however, could not be worked without addi- 
tional power, which is recorded against them in ctd. 2. In 
col. 3 arc a i veil the revolutimlk made by the driving-engine 
whilst thrashing the allotted quantity of wheatsheaves, viz., 
2J owl. Col. 4 shows the not pressure of steam at which 
each machine was worked, and which hod been previously 
calculated from the data above mentioned. Col. 5 show's 

At the close of tho trials, two engines, >*«., Messrs. Gar- 
rett’s and Messrs. Clayton’**, were put through a second trial, 
to test the dilfererfre in steam-generating power between the 
Llaugciincck coal used in those trials and the best New- 
castle, when the difference in favour of the former was found 
to be as 8*63 to It *3 lbs. of coal burnt per horse-power per 
hour. 


Taktilau Statement op Uesclts. 


Names of Manufacturers. 


Tuxford and Sons, No. I - - 

Ditto ditto, No. 2 - - 

Hensman and Son - - - - 

Hornsby and Sons- - - - 

Butlin ------ 

Garrett and Son* - - - - 

Cahorn - 

Clayton, Shuttleworth, and Co., No. 1 - 

Ditto ditto, No. 2 - 

Barrett, Exall, and Andrews - r- - 
Burrell 


> and Hanson 


! 

Nominal 

llone-poacr. 

• 

Time 
gating up 
Steam. 

i 

Minutes. 

6 ! 

53 

•4 

414 

A •! 

• 33 

. ' 

4?) 

41 

50 

ft 

42 

9 

• a 

6 

• 92 

6 


41 

26 

6 • 

is 28 

5 a 

70 

4 

83 


Coni 
uwmI in 
getting up 
h’tcam. 


lbs. 

56*68 
35*60 
29-UO 
35*23 
42*00 
20-50 
52 00 
35-40 


Coal 

burnt per 
Horae- power! 
p*T Hour. 


lbs. 

7*46 

•10*80 

18-75 

6-79 

U-71 

11- fc 

12- 48 
8-63 


Withdrawn. 


25-56 

35-00 


Withdrawn, 


7.7*20 


* Garrett dfid Sen’s tilde wak wrong in this trial, but in a second cxpert-i i 
with Newcastle coal, this engine worked out whet would i 


■r 


y-2o 

13-10 


20-80 


8-63 


CnAft LEl J onn Cash, Helper. 
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the COmparafive time of Jierforming the same amount of 
work. This, it should bo mentioned, Is not the observed 
time, but the tfimecalculated from the registered revolutions 
of toe engine. The pressure of steam and the number of 
revolutions per minute which were equivalent to the hone- 
power applied to each machine having been ascertained, 
the whole number of revolutions made during the trial, 
divided by the calculated number per minute, gave the 
number of minutes required for the performance of the work 
at the specified power and speed of drum. The figures in 
col. 6 represent the hdtae-power that awould have been 
required in each cose to do the vfbrk in one minute ; and 
show therefore, at a glance, the performances of the several 
0 machinc8 j ft respect of speed and power combined. The 
lowest figure! represent the most satisfactory results. Col. 7 
shows the quality of the work done in respect of the three 
points of <* clean threshing,” 41 broken grain,” and “ state of 
strdw. H In each case a number is assumed to ropresert per- 
fect work, which is considered to bear a proper proportion 
to the importance of the point— so that the total number 
.■ obtained by esfeh machine, as shown in the last column, may 
fairly represent the comparative goodness of the work. 

The seoond trial was conducted in precisely the same 
manner as the first, {he only ohange being that barley was 


threshed instead of wheat Those 
allowed to compete which had acquitted thems’e! 
torily at the first trial. 

For fbo. guidance of those who a re net iu ths rhabit .of 
examining; tabular statements, it may be usefU&teiint out 
that the two opium** to which attention Should Sfpartto 
larly dlreetadfere those numbered^ and 7—the loiter being 


the most im] 
her In col. 


r the “ total” num- 
3 has done its. work wCU, ^16 


should next be consulted io mm rtafei fcbefoer hhder that 
head it received a high or low figure: if thfr master, itwmtf 
be either slow in ite performance or heavy in Its drnmght ; 
but, if the latter, it rosy be. inferred that it 4md threshed 
wheat well, and the second trial would be referred to to 
ascertain its capabilities with reepeotto harky. An deami- 
nation of this kind will show that the machines which stand 
first in order of merit are those of Messrs. Holmes, liens- 
man, and Garrett ; and their performances having been in 
all' respects satisfactory, Medals were awarded to oaob of 
them. 


The shaker attached to Messrs. Holmes's machine was 
especially commended as. being very efficient; and yefaddbig 
little to the draught of the machine. 

c H. S. Thompson. 


First Trial—' Wiieat. 




a 

2 


4 

i 

5 

e 

. T 




r 

Rrvolu- 

Net 

Pressure 

of 

8team 
in lbs 

Minutes In 
Threshing 

Home-power 

Quality of Work. 



Nominal 

Horse- 

power. 

Home- 

power 

required 

whilst 

tiona of 
Driving- 
puUry, 
ns shown 

94 cwt. 
of Wlieat- 
shcaves et 
the specified 
power 
and speed 
of drum. 

p required to 
Tlirealt 

24 cwt. of 
Whoat- 
•henves in 
one minute. 

Twenty 
represent 
perfect work. 

Twelve 
represent 
perfect work. 

^23353 

*Total. 


r 



counter. 


Clean ^ 

Threshing. 

Broken 

Grain. 

gtate of 
Straw. 


1. Hornsby - - 

2. Blythe 

3. Garrett - - 

4. Crosskill 

6. Hcnuman - - 

6. Caborn - - 

7. Barrett & Co. 

8. Ransomcs - - 

9. Holmes - - 
10. Smith - - - 

*4 

4 

0 

4 

4 

6 *• 
0 

4 

6 

3 


<«16 

407 

2ob 

303 

338 

417 

im ■ 

tm 

248 

595 

15*76 

15*50 

32*00 

19*00 

17*50 

26*00 

26*00 

2G*00 

28*50 

24*00 

min. boc. 

4 13 

2 41| 

2 21 
< 2 27 

2 40 

3 5 

2 58 

2' 44 

2 0 

4 0 

16*88 

11*76 

13*96 

9*84 

10*67 

18*48 

iX* 88 

16*44 

12*06 

24*00 

18 

10 

18 , 

16 

20 

20 

16 

18 

20 

20 

9 

12 * 

« 12 

41 12 

12 . 
8. 

10 

6 

12 

11 

H 

31 

23 

38 

36 

40 

32 

34 

30 

39* 

38 


c Second Trial -Barley. 

Agfa- . 


1. Garrett - - 

■ 

■ 

160 

32*00 

1 

a 

8*72 

20 I 

10 

8 

38 

2. CrosskHl 

■ 

B 

346 

19*00 

2 

r» 

11*10 

20 

11 

8 

39 

3. Holmes - - 

■ 

■ ■ 

168 

28*50 

1 

13 

8-19 


12 

8 

40 

4. Hensmon - - 

S 

H 

195 

17*50 

1 

B 

6*62 

fefl 

12 

8 

35 


The difference, as shown by tbe Table, in the*, power 
required by different threshing-machines for threshing a 
given quantity of 6traw, which was 1 to 3 at Exeter, is 
not muchvless now, being still as high as l to 24. The 

r id, however, with which the straw is passed through 
machine must not, of course be it uoe tho sole test of 
excellence. Clean threshing is a most material point, in 
Which some machines are very deficient, as is proved aftet* 
min by the grassy 11 verdure of a strav -heap so threshed. 
Thustfhe easiest-working machine, Mi IrosskilTs, seems 
to have gained that ease at the expense of its efficiency, as 
appears In the column which registers the cleanness of the 
• threshings On the ether hand, clean threshing may be 
obtained by beating the shqpves too roughly, 1 as must be 
the case with Mr, Hornsby’k which bruises the straw, and 
what is worse, breaks the .grain. , Stjll, the power required 
by the three prize machines aremgesmnly about 1 2, while 

double, namely 
>f course wastes 

steam, that may be 

applied to it. ■ ^ 

A sepa^at' triol it Will be seen, was made with bailey. 



Long as the threshing-machine has been known, thf malt- 
sters in most counties refuse to buy barley unless threshed 
by the flail, because xqpst machines bruise the grasn^nnd 
destroy its power to germinate. The assertion tbgfrmak- 
ing barley could be threshed by machine, wouldinmsny 
parts of England simply be disbelieved. Yet where the 
best machines are used, the maltsters bo longer objected 
barley so threshed ; 1 so that it is most important to testtH 
threshing-madUines with barley; Slough, however, has 
been now demonstrated to convince formers tha^ih$y 
should no longer buy blindly the thresi^g^nai$lfosu 
which comes nearest to hand, buying thereby imWm 
perhaps treble labour for tbe same wr worse wm^wnd 
feavingJiheir barley, which is, probably, yf thdroOrm- 
crop, urihe tedious work of the flail, thoughlhcfetKmm* 
themselves begin to regard that work as too irifcsome.' . 

There Asmara* only in this dam of maddbery to apply 
the test of economy, and compare ihe.eost %«? 

flail, by horse, and by steam, fortnet cases 

the rick must first be removed up thq b&*f& Sy ddft men, 
a boy, and two horses— I take the numbers as they have 
been employed on my own. form, because, it is difficult to 
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Mcer tam ^ ^ the WmparUon win at least be If we add 7a. for wear and tear,* we find the wheat to 

?T. be threshed and winnowed for the almost incredibly low 

sum of 74 body per quarter. Messrs. Qayten, therefore, 
havmow taken m lead In tl* improvement of threshing- . 
machines. * 

& WianoWingiMchines. 

Even winnowing is become a refined process; for in- 
stead of trusting the com to the wind, it it now placed in 
a machine so discriminating that the best of these, Messrs. 



•tea* 




* «r. 
- 10 $ 
0 10 
- # o 


' /'*' Coit bfliflWda* - * J7 6 

Ttaffitipi* o^tbresbfog wbedt by varies, with the 
yg&Und the 8*. fid. to 4s, o quarter. Three 

shillings then win not be annufoir avenge. If the rick 
hold forty quarters, we must add fid. for Darning, and the 
cost will b*£* 54 per quarter. * 

- In threshing with the unimproved machines, I find on 
inquiry thatftrither my neighbours nor myself have 
liitherto cot oxtt more on an average than thirteen quarters 
a-day. ' The supposed rick would take, therefore, three 
days to thresh : — 


5 men v at Is. 4 d. 
4 women, at fid. 
1 boy - - - 
4 horses, at 3^ 


3 days* threshing 
Burning - - - 


£0 6 

8 

0 2 

8 

0 0 

6 

0 12 

0 

1 2 

0 


3 

3 6 

0 

0 17 

6 


£\ 3 6 

The whole system of horse-machines has cost us fc there- 
fore, 2t. a quarter. But improvement lias been carried 
further: for steam-threshing we require additional hands, 
sixteen instead often, but we get over three times the work, 
musing the rick in one day, noWthree, through the machine. 
The figures on steam-threshing will be then as follows 
1 engineer (head carter) - - - £0 2 6 

• 10 men, at U.4d. 0 13 4 

5 romen, at fid. 0 3 4 

Coals, 3} cwts. 0 3 G 

c ° £12 8 

If wemoke up this sum to 30s. for the use of the engine, 
the cost of steam-threshing will be 9 4 ; the saving as 
compared with hand-threshing, 2*. 84, or with horse-, 
threshing Is. 3d. ; an average of 2s. per quarter of wheat 
— a large saving certainly to be effected in one only of 
five main departments, but not larger, I believe, than may 
be shown to arise from the use of improved machinery in 
most, if not all, of the four other departments as well. 
It may be objected that credit is given for the value of the 
horses* labour ; and though in valuations horse-work is 
often charged high, we are apt, I know, as farmers, to 
regard each particular use of horses as costing us nothing. 
This view may be even correct on small matters occurring 
at leisure seasons, but it would be false if applied to a 
demand like the present, large in itself, distressing also 
for the hones, ana liable to occur at all times of the year. 
It can have no truth in it at all, when we endeavour, and 
by reformed implements in all other departments are I 
enabled, to reduce the permanent staff of horses kept on 
the farmr for this plain reason, that, if we do not carry 
too reduction throughout, we eitbef press the hones un- 
duta fit one time, or require hones to be kept which are 
usefaifUt other seasons. , 

'‘Since .the trial for the Commission, a fresh trial has 
, keen made at Bridlington. There the pike was gwardedj 
tery tfhB, by : Mew>fc QUyton, Shutde^rti and Ca, 
*fei«Kiwt only threghea out so quarter* in a day’s work, 
ba&dresses thccarh also to t great extent at the same 
y t .«*q«ws, aa die; makers state, only fourteen 
aandafo r Vrthy ngxHg, ) not more hands, therefore, alwn 
we h rre em pfoy ed to get out with our horse-maohiiie*, 
ari afterword* dsees 18 quarters 1#~ 

*. 4 ' 

2 4 G * 

2 6 

* - 8. 0 

■. -> ’ 4 0 

fi 0 

£12 0 # 



Hornsby's, required, on me part of the Judges at the 
York meeting, specific terms for descritfinmiti wSrk more 
than are easy to understand; but the Judges* account is 
for that very reason worth quoting ;— ** Several machines,” 
they say, M were tried, but could not get through the 
gram, shorts, straws, and chaff, A it came from the 
threshing-machines, without bring choked oc requiring 
much more time than Hornsby’s, which did its work well, 
parting the whole into best corn, good tail, tail, whites, 
screenings, and chaff, at tbe rate or about fifteen quarter 
on hour, and dressing over the second time at the rate of 
above twenty quarters per hoftr, parting the whole into 
six ports, as before, in a workmanlike mannqr Such 
masterly mastication and digestion, making the conteqjts 
of our supposed wheat-rick, forty quarters, in five hours 
ready for market, must be appreciated by farmers ; and 
Mr. Hornsby’s winnower has not lost character at Ken- 
sington, as appears by the Judges’ Report : — 

Wlnnowinp-muchiws. — Messrs. Hornsby and Son ore, above 
all others, the most successful in these machines, dressing 
more than double as much corn as any other in a rough state.. 
Theirs is fitted with a spike roller, working through a grat- 
ing, and forms a sort of hopper, separating the com from 
the chaff’ in the rough pulsy state, as it comes from the thresh- 
ing-machine , without being previously riddlcji ; and can bo 
adjusted to sfiit corn either in rough cholF or in any other 
state; the second time over, a slide-board is adjusted in the 
front of the grating, and is excellent for finishing the com 
for market W% therefore awarc&d it a Medal. Price 
13/. 10*. # f 

Mr. Gooch exhibited a machine which did its work well, 
lftt too slow. 

* C. B. ClULLONUt. 

The con* being now fit for tlie miller, the task of a “ 
reporter on agricultural implements fifty years since 
would have ended ; nor is it within this branch to enter 
on the new process of grinding, by which the finest flour 
is produced from ordinary red wheat; but though the 
preparation of food for man belongs to another depart- 
ment there is an entirely new class of implements be- 
longing to this Jury which must not be passed over. 

Y. Machines fob preparing the Food of Stock. 

Formerly our farm stock was fed with hay, or turned 
out to pick over straw, sometimes with whole turnips 
thrown to them. Hut practice, anticipating Baron Lie- 
big’s brilliant discoveries in animal physiology, found 
that the labour of the jaws wasted the beast’s muscle and 
thus retarded his progress. Our Mock, therefore, are 
saved 6rcn from that exertion, and distinct machines have 
been invented for mincing each description of food with 
which the animals are made ready for market. The 
most common of these is " ,• 

. • • # 1 . The Turnip-Bitter, 

. *Ae test of Jfibour saved cannot, of course, be applied 
where the labour is applied to a new object. These ma- 
chines, however, have recomiftended themselves bo widely, 
that to p r#ve Jheir advantages is Almost idle. Still it 
deserves mention that, in the opinion of good former^ , 
lambs fed with tile aid of a turnip-cutter would be worth, 
more at {be end of a winter by 8s. a-head than lambs fed on 
whole tjtmfps, the cost of using the machine being but la 
per head, and of the machine itself 6 U only. If this be 
true— and it has not been disputed— this simple instru- 
ment gives a saving of 70s. an acre upon the tqndperop, 
Hitherto the Banbury turnip-cutter has stood alipomaijpac, 

* I am told that thif would be a Mr allowance ibr wAr 
and tear cn a form of TOO acres, where the steam«ri%ine is 
used for chaff-cutting, grinding, he** well a* threshing. 
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CHAFF-GUTTERS — LLN8EED AND CORN CRUSHERS, &c, 


IQumlTL 


thousands, I believe, being* sold in the year ; but in the 
Exhibition Building it has at last fouml a rival; 

Three of these implements were tried : 

: that of Messrs. J8urge*s and Key is upon a different prin- 
ciple to those generally in use; tneir Implement outs a very 
; Targe amount of roots for sheep and beasts at the same time, 
Exceedingly well, and requine* a very small amount of 
power. There is a great facility of changing any of the 
Icmvcs that may become blunt or broken; and there is a 
very simple and Ingenious method of lettfng stones or gravel 
escape before coming in contact *gth the knives. Price 5/. 
Both for novelty and usefulness we awarded It a Prize 
9 Medal. « 

Mr. B. Samuelson (successor to the late .Tames Gardener, 
„ of Banbury} has very much improved that well-known im- 
plement. The framework is made of cast-iron, light, port- 
able, and durable, and well adapted for tiehl work, lie lias 
also mode a great improvement in the facility of getting at, 
ropairingj^r^ailjusting the knives. Price 5/. We awarded 

Mr. PhillippVs turnip-cutter was tried, but could not 
compote either in oonstructjpn or work with the other two. 

Cf B. Ciialloner. 

• • 

. 2. Chaff-cutters. 

These instruments, which cut straw into very short 
lengths for feeding stock, are so called because there not 
being enough natural chaff for the purpose, artificial chaff 
was made in this way. At first the straw was cut in n 
rude 1 k>x, with a chopper raised by the hand, and cost 
2 d. per basket ; then with a circular movement, costing 
1 Jd. ; and may now be cut by steam-power at not much 
more than £//. per basket. The process makes, too, an 
arable farmer independent of natural meadow ; for sheep, 
it is well known, especially breeding ewes, require much 
dry food ; but this artificial clrnft' mixed with rape-cake, 
takes the place for them of hay, or hay may be cut with 
the straw. It is also worth while to cut hay, though con- 
sumed by itself* Evert in the qew circular chaff-cutters 
we find a difference as to the labour rbquqjed by them for 
preparing a given amount of chaff The difference, in- 
deed, was so great in the trials at York, tllat it is worfh 
t while to quote some of the^igures : — 

Wight of Power ^ 

Clmir cut. required, 

llw. lbs, 

1 12 1 4.1 26 Did its work well. 

112 81, 221 

1 12 4 1,800 This machine made 

very rough work. 

This table is most instructive ; for we find here three 
first-rate makers staking their reputation in a public trial 
on their respective instruments, one of which neverthe- 
less requires three men to do badly what another enables 
one mail to do well. Surely farmers must learn from such 
results a more careful choice of their implements. It is 
due to the two makers la§t named to ineutilm that the 
lesson was nbt thrown away on them. 

Chaff-cutters. — Mr. Cornea, of Burbridge, has, in the trials 
at Kensington, maintained his previous reputation for # tho 
greatest economy of power in proportion to the work per- 
formed; also the machines of Messrs. Garrett and Son, and 
Messrs. Smith and Co., of Stamford (17/.), are worthy o^ the 
highest commendation, the latter for an Kigcuio.^ applica- 
tion of a spring lever to throw the rollers qut of gear when 
starting tne machine. To these three wc have therefore 
awarded a Medal. • . £ 

. C. B. Cn,> &0XEK. 

% • • ' I 

3, Linseed and Com Crushers. 

The same extraordinary disparity of power required 
was found also two years since, at the Norwich Meeting, 
in this daps of implements i?— # t 

Unwed Tower 

« <3ra»ke4.,* 'required. , 

- m 24,338 

112 . . mm 


Prici*. 

£. f. d. 

Comes - 14 0 0 
Garrett- 10 10 0 
Crosskill |£ 0 0 


• • Stanley - - 

• W. Nicholson 

Inflftft this is the <grc 
yet in any machine w<frk< 



e we have found 
mg 1 about four to 


one : so that to obtain the same work four men must turn 
one machine, while a single labourer turns the other. 

Linseed and Com Crusher*.— Mr. Stanley, Peterborough, 
at present stand* unrivalled with this machine. ’ Ay his 
recent improvement ofa lever in front to relieve the pressure 
when the corn is first let In upon foe rollers, he has perfocted 
this machine, which was muoh needed, as maohines on this 
principle hemsbeen mode by various other makers, but have 
always been subjected to the inconvenience of bejnir choked 
with the com at starting. On these trials Mr, Stanley’s 
machine required less power to drive it than others ; and 
was, in consequence, awarded a Prize Medal. 

Messrs. Barrett and Ex%tTs crusher merits commendation. 
Messrs. Garrett and Bon have introduced some additional 
motions, and have thereby added considerably to the friction 
of their machines. 

C. B. C HALLO* Kll. 

4. Oil-cake Bruisers. 

Not being able tp procure the thick cake, the machines 
were tried with the small 3-lb. cakes. 

Mr. Nicholson, of Newark-on-Trent, exhibited a machine, 
the price of which was 5 >/., which <\}d its work very well. 
Messrs. Hornsby brought two very excellent machines (1 
think the larger one is to be preferred), breaking for beasts, 
sheep, and manure equally well. To each of these exhi- 
bitors a Prize Medal lias bean awarded. Others, on the 
same •principle, were triod, but did not do their work so 
well. * 

C. B. Cl!AM.OXr,K. 

• 

, #5. Mills for grinding fine Meal. 

Mills for yrimliny fine Meal . — The best metal mills that 
have been produced for the operation are those of Messrs, 
Hurwood, of Ipswich* and Messrs. Crosskill, of Beverley : 
that of Messrs. Harwood, vfhioh is composed of a series of 
cutting rings screwed upon a cast-iron plate, having tho 
dress somewhat resembling the common millstone ; the tlrift 
increased from the centre, to cnublc it to dear itself. Tins 
rings appear to be easily replaced by new ones when worn 
out, which is a great advantage over tho old mills. This 
mill did six bushels of Igirlev per hour, with a power of 
a little more than three horse " and is applicable to beans, 
barley, and oats. .We awarded it a Prize Medal,. 

Messrs. Crosskill’s is an American inveiitioUtfcoimiKt irig 
of a mini tar of caHt-iron plates turned upjlgi circular 
grooves, either flue or coarse, dependent upon Apt work re- 
quired, and fixed ncvcntric, which gives them a «5rt of eftp. 
The mill requires great powor, and should be driven at 
great speed. By changing the plates it will grind anything 
from linseed to dint-stones. In the trials at Kensington it 
ground linsee^ barley, beaus, and oats Very well. Price 28/. 
Wc awarded it a Prize Medal. 

Mr. Beiitall, ofrWoodtfridgc, exhibited a small steel mill, 
requiring very little powor, which split beans very well, ut 
the rate of ten peeks per hour, and deserves comuicndatiou. 
Trice C /. Gs. 

C. B. Cualloxlr. 

6. Gome Bruisers. 

'These implements have reached a high degree of per- 
fection, but whether their application has increased in 
proportion, *or has been found profitable, there is no 
sufficient information it hand. 

Mr. Burrell’s, of Tftietford, did the most and foe best 
work ; and although it consumed rather more power than 
some others in bruising tho gorse, It did oats and linseed at 
a moderate amount of power. We therefore awarded it a 
LPrize Medal. Price 27/. 

1 Messrs. Barnett and Exall, of Reading, exhibited a ma- 
chine worthy of commendation. Price 25/. 

Messrs. White, of Jlolborn, exhibited a machine that 
reduced the gorse into the moHt pulpy state, but required a 
great increase of poWcr. The price (60/.) fa beyond the 
reaeft of a farmer, which, 1 am told, they propose to reduce? 
but thqkwfus the price officially announced at the time of 
the trims. 

f O. B. ChAI. LONER. 

7. Steaming Apparatus. 

Resides the vanous modes of subdividing, it has been 
often proposed to cook the food of animals $ but the pi*hc- 
tice has not spread widely, 'and the advantage must be 
regarded as doubtful, excepting as regards the steaming 
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of potatoes for pigs ; but even diseased potatoes, if not 
too fUr gone, by being thus treated, may Ik; rendered good 
victuals and be stored up for months. It soems hardly 
worth while to set up expensive fixtures for this purpose 
only, especially as we have an •excellent apparatus, Mr. 
Stanley's, winch, like Soyer's magic stove, may be used 
when and whtfe it is wanted. When tried* at York, it 
heated 126 gallons of water, while anothcr*heated but 70, 
little more than half, with the same allowance of foci ; 
yet this inferior one had been the best two years before, 

VI. Churns. 

The pace of the churn was first accelerated by the 
Americans, who sent us over a churn within the last few 
years that produced butter after ten minutes 1 work. It 
is not quite clear, however, whether this speed be compa- 
tible with the finest quality, for the New York Agricul- 


tural Society was not satisfied with the butter so rapidly 
made. The time in the present trials was reduced to two 
minutes, and even to one minute, but jn the latter ease 
with cream which, having come from Jersey, had been 
already half churned by the steam-packet. 

Thirteen chums were tried in the first trial, with ordinary 
cream Of good quality ; the annexed tabular form will give 
the results. As will be seen, many of the chums worked 
equally well, and some of them which did not do so well 
would perhaps havashown a different result in an atmosphere 
snore congenial to the mgkiflg of butter. Howevqp, in both 
trials, tlie small family chum of Lavoisy did its work so 
well that we awarded it a i’rize Medal Thgpe of Wil- 
kinson, and Burgess and Key, also proved themselves to bo 
excellent churns-; and there was awarded tcscach a Prise 
Medal. The Belgian churn of Ducifene, though not quite 
perfect in every part, we consider entitled, os among the 
foreign churns, to It. Prize Medal. * 


•Fmsi Trial or Churns. 


- Exhibitors. 

Cream. 

Time. 

liufior. 

HcsmIub. 

Quality. 

Form of Churn. 

Thermometer. 

• 


Min. set:. 

lbs. ox. 




• 

Air. 

Cream. 

Wilkinson - - - - 


11 

0 

3 8 

_ _ 

Best - - 

_ 

Wood. 



Tytherleigh - - - 

■I 

18 

0 

9 2 

— 

Soft 

- 

Tin 

70 

69 

Destroy - - - - 

■n 

16 

0 

3 12 

— — 

Do. 





Ditto 

9 

11 


# 8 12 


Do. 

- 




Patrick- - - - - 

10 

20 

0 

9 4 

— 

Do. 





Burgess and Key - - 

4 

10 

0 

3 12 

— — 

Second best 

- 

Barrel. 



Drummond, American 

6 


0 

5 2 € 

■ 

Not made 

- 

V ood - - 

72 

71 

Lavoisy - ---- 

2 

2 

pa 

# 1 1* 1 

— — 1 

Third best 

— 

’fi”- 



Dolphin 

6 

8 

o 

# 50 

— — j 

j Soft. 






G 

7 

FTM 

4 2 


Do. 


- — 

77 

74 

Do Pourqucfc - - - 

3 

9 

0 

2 0 


! Do. 





Du chert e - - - - 

• w 

9 

0 

7 9 


Not all made. 




Smith - - - - - 

i> 


0 

4 10 


Indifferent 

• 

“ 

Centrifugal. 

9 



Second Trial, with Jersey Cream. 


i 

Wilkinson - - - y 4 

l 45 

i r>i 


t ' ] # 1 

Best - - - Wood, box -K 

• 

Burgess and Key - - 4 

1 45 

4 2 

•_ _ 

V erv good - ’ Do. do. - j 1 


Lavoisy, French - - 2 

0 45 

2 2 

- — 

Third best - Tin |i 72 

75 

Clare, French - - 1 

1 45 

1 ti.j 

— 

Cpod - - Do. 0- - - f 


Due hone, Belgian - 30 

2 10 

27 0 

— “ 

Sefcond best - , Barrel, wood jl 



V II. Draining. 0 

This last class of machines, those connected with drain- 
ing, ought perhaps to have formed the first class, inas- 
much us draining is the only road to good culture on land 
which lies wet ; but us much land does not require drain- 
ing, and as it does not belong to the regular tusk of the 
fanner, but is a work to be uone once for all by the land- 
lord, the machines employed in this mode of improvement 
have been reserved to the end. 

1. Tile Machines. 

Twelve years ago draining-tiles were nuide by hand, 
cumbrous arches with fiat soles, costing respectively 50s. 
and 25s. per 1,000. Pipes have been substituted for these, 
made by machinery, which squeeafes out clay from a box 
through circular holes, exactly as macaroni is made at 
Naples, and the cost of these pipes averages from 20s. 
down to 12s. per i,000. The old price was almost pro- 
hibitory of nermanent drainage, excepting where stone^ 
were at hand ; the new invention, has roJhced this per- 
manent improvement to a rate of 41. or 3/, per acre, not 
exceeding in cost the manure given to a single turnip 
crop in some high-farmed districts. This result has been 
obtained by a most spirited competition among mechanics, 
ns no less than thirty-four different tile machines com- 
peted in 1848 at the York Meeting. Since men the 
struggle has been practically between three only, on 

* The trial of Mr. Stanley's apparatus was overlooked 
accidentally, because a trial was though? unnecessary, there 
being no moveable apparatus In competition ; but the Jury 
having decided that no jpriae should be awarded without 
trial, the oversight could not be remedied. Theruwas also 
a fixed apparatus which could not hate been tried. 


which, in the present year, w'e have the following re- 
port 

Trial of Tih Machine /;//.—! recommend to the considera- 
tion of the Jury tht? Tile and Brick Machines of Mr. ('lay- 
ton, Mr. Scragg, and Mr. Whitehead. 

1 first tested their capacity in screening the earth. The 
result of this trial wus that m live minutes 


Mr. Clayton screened - 327 lbs. 2 men and boy. 
Mr Whitehead - - - 361 „ 2 ineu. 

Mr. Scutgg - - - - - 202 „ 2 „ 


I give the preference to Mr. Clayton's screfei, os it clears 
itself, and the portion rejected consisted almost- entirely of 
small stones, fee. ; whereas the screens of Mr. Whitehead 
an! Mr. Scragg retained a largo portion of clay. 

In the manufacture of large pipfs, nine inches in diameter, 
by horizontal delivery and the use of a cylindrical horse, 
tlid machine of Mr. Whitehead wga perfect. 

Mr. Scfrflkg has much simplified the internal arrangement 
pf his machuie*by substituting a chain for the rack and 
pinion: the pipes from this machine were not to he sur- 
jwissed for regularity and uniformity* of shape. After a . 
careful extyninatbui of the working of these machines, we 
recommend the horizontal delivery of Mr. Scragg and Mr. 
"Whitehead in preference to the vertical delivery of Mr. 
Clayton, but especially call your attention to H oborts’s 
patent hoityw and bonding bricks, os made by Clayton s 
machine. 

* A. llAMOND. 


The pipes so made are placed under ground with nar- 
row Rpadqs ; but in the form of the narrowest; sj&dc, if I 
may venture to speak from my own.experiencc, it is clear ' 
that, so for as regardjlelay subsoils, a 8 lep has tv«entaKun 
backward in aubstituxing a concave tool for the old trian- 
gular' lance-headed tool of Essex,' with which for more 
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work can be done, by less 1 exertion, too, on the part of the 
labourer. There is hope, however, that on clay soils 
manual toil tfiU be superseded by the use of 

**2. The Draining Plough, 

But for the American. Reapers, Mr. Fowler’s draining 
plough* would have, formed the most remarkable feature 
in the agricultural department of the Exhibition. Won- 
derful as it is to see tn$ standing wheaj shorn levelly low 
by a pah; of horses walking along its edge, it is hardly, 
if at all, less wonderful, nor did it excite less interest or 
, surprise agiong the crowd of spectators when the trial 
was made at this place, to sec two horses at work by the 
side of a fidld on a capstan which, by an invisible wire- 
rope, draws towards itself a low framework, leaving but 
the trace of a narrow slit on the surface. If you pass, 
however, to the other side of the field, which the frame- 
work has Cpqtted, you perceive that it has been dragging 
after it a string, of pipes, which still following the plough’s 
snout, that burrows all the whilb four feet lielow ground, 
twists itself like a gigantii red-worm Cnto the earth, so 
that in a few minutes, when the framework has reached 
the capstan, the string is withdrawn from the necklace, 
and you are assured that a drain lias thus been invisibly 
formed under your feet. The Jury decided as follows : — 

The implement went through the trial very well, laying 
in the tiles with great apparent case, worked by tu'o horses, 
with a capstan which was (irmly and easily fixed into tho 
ground, and afforded a firm traction to the plough by means 
of a wire rope and pulley. Progress has been made, since 
the implement was exhibited at Exeter, in rendering the 
level of the drains in a degree independent, of tlip level of 
the surface: but there is still room for further improve- 
ment in giving to the drain a uniform incline. 

The award, therefore, of the Jury was Honourable 
Mention. Since that ‘•trial I have thought it right to 

malrii fin^Tian innni.ir intn 4 I 1 A mrtf illA (IpDininff 


Straightness 

one requisite, and the pipes wore laid straight ; closeness 
of contact another, and tlfey were perfectly joined. In 
level, the point on which the J ury doubted the perfection 
of the work, there was some deficiency, which, on entirely 
flat ground such as this, was a decided fault. That fault, 
however, has since been remedied for clay land at least. 
As the plough was shown last year at Exeter, it could not 
possibly lay a*level drain, because, its under and upper 
parts being fixed at any unvarying distance, any uneven- 
ness of undulatory surface must be faithfully copied by 
an undulating drain below. This year the two parts were 
so connected that the workman, by turning a screw, can 
raise or lower the underground snout which burrows out 
the drain. But at the trial the use of this screw depended 
on the workman’s judgment, which cannot give the drain 
absolute accuracy. A balanced level, however, has now 
been added fo the plough, by which the changes of sur- 
face are mode plain to lus eye. Other improvements have 
also been made iu the implement. The horse-power re- 
quired has been reduced by a fourth, and the windlass at 
which the^. horses work need now be shifted only once in 
the day. 1 As to the economy of using the draining 
plough, it is too expensive to purchase, tihless Jtyr a large 
landowner, but it may be hired by the yea r or the month. 
Its inventor is also ready to execute work rt his own 
risk by contract, at a saving of from one-tlii.il to two- 
tliirda on hand labour — the greater the depth, /lie greater 
being the saving. I have only seen the actual cost of two 
•drainages that have been made by this, plough. They 
were were both without tiles and shallow, being only 
feet deep. Taking the highest of them, and cAding the 
cost of tiles, the price of tile-draining land at that 1 depth, 
and at 83 feet apart, would be Us, only for work, and 
with 1$-inch pipes, at 19v. per 1,000, 18s. Pd. $>r tiles, all 
togethet 1/. 3s. 9d„. including horses and hire of machine. 
The Vlough goesls well, however, at a depth of 4 feet, 
--Is c 


« 3 1 

Tfie* machinery is made by Me-ftrs. Fowler and Fry, 

Lnlemic. ilriatfil. 


nor could the additional cost be material. The plough 
has worked on the following forms : — 

Depth. 

Acres. ft. in. 

Mr. Fowler, Mslksham » r .« 14 8 Q with pipes. 

Mr. NewnUn. ditto . * . 10 8 0 ditto. * 

Mr. Vlandford, near ditto . 30 3 6 ditto. 

Mr. Purch, PowifcAmpney • loo without pipes. 

Mr. Hall. Brentwood ... 800 8 6 with and without. 

, . Wormwood Scrubbs 40 from 2 ft. to 4 ft , with tiles. 

Mr. Harris, Darlington • . now working 3 6 

In day subsoils, with a gentle fall, the success of this 
new implement seems to4>e beyond doubt, aud in all cir- 
cumstances the inventor is ready to undertake the risk 
of the execution. 

In now closing this Report, I shall be permitted to say 
that, although it is impossible adequately to value any 
productive machinery without detailing its objects and 
estimating its power to diminish human toil, or to in- 
crease the results eff that toil, 1 could not have ventured 
to rnter so far into the practice of husbandry, but for the 
interest your Royal Highness lias lopg taken in these pur- 
suits, and, above all, from the high concern entertained 
by you in the welfare of that important class among Her 
Majesty’s subjects to whom agriculture affords the means 
not of harmless or useful amusement merely, but of 
anxious subsistence, not unaccompanied now with serious 
misgiving. A sure conviction, founded on no short ex- 
perience, that those new implements which in the great 
Exhibition afforded not the least conspicuous testimony 
to the 'advance of English skill in devising mechanical 
means for the abridgment of labour, can practically afford 
to the English farmer, if rightly understood, important, 
easy, and immediate assistance, lias emboldened me to 
pursue the necessary chain oT evidence with, I fear, 
tedious minuteness ; but that minuteness will, I trust, >c 
excused, if it shall have established any definite truths, 
which, as affecting the prosperity of so important a body 
of men, may be thought in some degree to claim even 
national importance ; . and, the claim alone will, I well 
know, have secured your Royal Highness’s indulgent 
attention. 

Tt seems proved, then, that within the last twelve years, 
since auniul country shows of implements were esta- 
blished by Lord Spencer, Mr. Handley, and others yet 
living, old implements have been improved, and new ones 
devised, whose performances stand the necessary inquiry 
as to the amount of saving they can effect. To ascertain 
that amount precisely is difficult ; but looking through 
the successive stages of management, and seeing that tne 
owner of a stock farm is enabled in the preparation of 
his land, by using lighter ploughs, to cast off one horse iu 
three, and by adopting other simple tools to dispense 
altogether with a great part of his ploughing — that in the 
culture of crops by the various drills, horse-labour can be 
partly reduced, the seed otherwise wanted partly saved, 
and the use of manures greatly economised, while the * 
horse-hoe replaces the hoe at one-half the expense — that 
at harvest the American Reaper can effect nearly thirty 
men’s work, while the Scotch cart replaces the old Eng- 
lish waggon with exactly half the number of horses— that 
in preparing com foreman’s food the steam threshing- 
machine saves two-thirds of our former expense— and in • 
preparing food for stock, the turnip-cutter, at an outlay 
of Is., adds 8s. a-heod in one winter to the value of sheep 
c — lastly, that, in the indispensable but costly operation 
of draining, thUmatcrials have been reduced from 80s. to 
1 5#.— to one-fi/th, namely, of their former cost ; it seems 
to be proved that the efforts of agricultural mechanists 
have been so far successful, as in all these main branches 
offanming lahour f taken together , to effect a saving on out- 
goings, or else an increase of incomings, qf not less than one - 
hah * 


Templegnte, Bristol. 


^ As metre reasoning seldom carries conviction, I may bo 
permitted to mention that whereas in estimates by'cxcellent 
farmers 12 horses Arc still assumed to be necessary for a 
form of 400 acres, though with improved farming, 1 find 
now that I can work 460 acres of a mixed farm with 8 
horses, which are by no means confined to the work of the 
form.— Pn. P. 
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This saving of labour or expense, though large for 
land— a material certainly very intractable — is small as 
compared with the saving effected in the weaving of 
calico, or the kuitting of stockings. But it is important 
to observe, on the other hand, tfcat the cost of the means 
which produce the saving is comparatively insignificant. 
When the distaff and knitting-needle were abolished, 
huge factories had to he built, and tilled with intricate 
clockwork of ^pinning -jennies and looms, costing thou- 
sands of pounds. In agriculture we buy a few simple 
durable tools ; and it is evident that a farmer setting up 
now in business, who, instead of the old waggous with 
three horses each, should buy* one-horse carts, and the 
smaller number of horses required by such carts and by 
other improved machinery, would find that, without any 
increase of outlay whatever beyond the old scale, lie could 
acquire all requisite modem machinery, with one excep- 
tion, indeed — the steam-engine, but the steam-engine is 
often hired. It is therefore further .demonstrated that 
the new agricultural machines have , with reference to the 
amount of saving produced by them,. the merit of very great 
cheapness . , 

There is a further effect of machinery upon agriculture 
which has hitherto been overlooked. The main difficulty 
of faming lias always lain in its uncertainty. Though 
machinery has not altogether cured, it certainly ha^much 
mitigated, this evil. On undrained clays a wet winter 
may destroy half the yield fif the wheat. On the same 
laud drained, the wheat may escape altogether unhurt, 
and you may also plough l\pavy land in wet weather 
when drained, though j on could not before. Upon any 
land wheat may suffer in winter, but in spiing the presser 
settles it in its bed, and the manure distributor w ith a 
cheap sprinkling restores it tit vigour. In sowing barley 
etuTmess may save the crop ; but the ground is often too 
cloddy, though the season is wearing away, and May- 
drought approaching. This cloddincss may be pre\ exited, 
ns has bien said, by the pariiig-plougli, or, if it could not 
be prevented, may be remedied by the clod-crusher or 
Norwegian harrow; and Ir.suLs these implements, <l ic 
cultivator does the plough’s work in one-fourth of the 
former time, thus enabling the farmer to profit by the 
auspicious hour of seed-time. And so too w itl^the turnip : 
the land, being prepared for it in the previous autumn 
oral winter, is moist to receive the seed ; the dry drill, 
supplying it with superphosphate, saves it almost cer- 
tainly from the fly j or yot more, the water-drill^antici- 
pating the clouds, makes its seed-time independent of 
weather, while the horse-hoc afterw ards preserves it from 
neglect ,n the busiest ban est -time. Again, while machi- 
nery* remedies the absence, it also guards against the in- 
convenient arrival of rain, by making bay and now even 
reaping corn while the sun shines. It may be further 
said, then, that machinery has given to farming what it 
most wanted, not absolute , indeed, but coniparativc cer- 
tainty. 


I wish I could add that the use of machinery has ad- 
vanced as rapidly as its improvement. a Still it has 
advanced greatly, as is shown by the increase, not only 
of implements but of eminent implenient^makcrs, and the 
sale has never been so great as it has been this year. Yet 
even the best new machines are not yet adopted into 
general use. This incomplete progress may, however, 
easily be accounted for. The farmer, whose life is 
secluded, has little opportunity of seeing them, and it is 
remarkable that nearly all our ftrst implement-makers 
live on the east side or England, in thog# fou? counties 
from which the other great improvements of agriculture . 
have also proceeded. For threshing-machines again, 
though universal, until very lately no retSbrd of their 
work has been published, 60 that a Tanner in one county, 
threshing thirteen quarters only a day, could not |k>s- 
sibly ascertain that in another county three times that 
amount was the proper work of a day. • 

But it must be further admitted, that fe^evcu of our 
best fanners, though they may possess the new im- 
plements, carry ^their use thoroughly out. It seem* 
evident that the new implements reguwe a jicw system. As 
yet many farmers use the drill, and do not use the horse - 
hoe afterwards, the use of which is pointed out by the 
drill, w r liile most farmers still use the plough previously, 
which the drill may have rendered superfluous. It is of 
course very difficult to give up old practices, but the 
result of the whole inquiry into agricultural machinery 
appears to he this,— that, inasmuch as the new* machinery 
effects a great, saving of* labour, and is also exceedingly 
inexpensive, giving also moderate certainty to a business 
proverbial for its precariousness, farmers ought no longer 
to bind themselves down by ancient customs in husbandry, 
but should consider at once how these practices may he 
reformed altogether, in order thoroughly to carry out the 
advantages of modern mechanics. They should look as 
much to a shed furnished with suitable implements as to 
their stables, renft^beriifg that the best of these imple- 
ments, though ft cost as much as a horse, may take the 
pjgce of a horse ; and, furthermore, w hen once purchased, 
does not, like the horse, entail a weekly expense after- 
wards. That this extension at well as improvement will 
come to pass in the mechanics of husbandry there is no 
reason to doubt, nor that both have been accelerated by 
the opportunity for careful study of agricultural imple- 
ments which has been afforded during five months through 
their exhibition, under jour LVjal Iliglmess's auspices, 
among all the other products of human Industry. • 

• 

Not k.— In this Report it occasionally happens that an 
Exhibitor is named more than once in connexion with 
different articles he has brought forward as entitled to u 
Medal ; as, how ever, no person con obtain more tli&n one 
Medal in the sumo Class, that mark of distinction must be 
understood to represent the excellence of each of the objects 
rewarded * . 


• • 

, JURY AWARDS, GLASS IX. 

-t 


COUNCIL MEDAL. • 

• • 


Ndtion. 

No. ami 
Catal 

No. 

PbgR in 
OfllC. 

Page. 

■— 

• * 

Kffno of Exhibitor. 

• 

United Kingdom - 

15 

3(5*6 

Busby, W. ------ 

United Kingdom - 

135 

380 

Crosskill, AV. - - - - - 

United Kingdom - 

142 

385 

Gurrett and Soas - - - - 

United Kingdom - 

233 

395 

• 

Ilornsby and Sous - - - - 

United States - - 

73 

1437 

M‘Cormick C. IT* - - - - 


$ 


• • 


Objects Ur warded. 


Xwo or four-horse plough, horse hoc on the ridge, 
riftbing corn drill, and cart. 

iforwegian harrow', Yneal mill, cart, clod crusher, 
and gorcc brpiscr. 

Ilorse hoe, general purpose drill, four-row turnip 
drill on the tint, improved 1 1 anchbn rr o\v*d n 1 1 for 
grass seeds, steam engine, and finishing machine. 

Corn and seed drop drill, two-row' turnip drift 
on the ridgc,Ailcake bruiser, steam engine. 

Rcapii^ machine. 
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AWARDS FOR AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL MACHINES, &c. [Ci.ahs IX, 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


■’ <» 

Nation f 

No. and Page in 
C.ilalogue. 

- f “ 

No. J r.T'jf. 

Name of Exhibitor. 

United Kingdom - 

132 

380 

Ball, W. ------ 

United Kingdom - 

12tf 

377 

Barrcftt, Exull, and Audrews - 

United Kkigdom - 

217 

394 

^entail, E. 11. - - - - 

United Kingdojf.' - 

237 

397 

Burgess and Key - - - - 

'1 Ini ted Kingdom — 

37 

307 

Burrell, C. ----- 

Belgium •*- — 

163 

1156 

Claes. P. ----- - 

United Kingdom - 

242 

398 

Clayton, Shuttlewortli, and Co. - 

United Kingdom — 

47 

369 

Clayton, H. — — — — - 

United Kingdom - 

216 

394 

| Colcipun, R. — - - - 

United Kingdom - 

143 

387 

Com ins, .1. ----- 

United Kivgdom - 

2br» 

393 | 

Comes, J. ----- 

United Kingdom - 

96 

374 

Crowley and Sons - — - - 

Belgium - - * - 

510 

1167 

Delstauclie, 1*. - - - — 

Belgium — — — 

106 

*156 

Diichcne, J. .1. - - — * — 

United Kingdom - 

-1*9 

380 

Gibsoli, M. — — — — — 

United Kingdom — 

*1S0 

387 

Gray and Sons — - — - 

United Kingdom - 

]4‘) 

387 

Jlensman und Son - — — - 

United Kingdom - 

211 

397, 

Holmes and Sons — — — — 

United Kingdom - 

240 

397 

Howard, J. and F.« --- 

United Kingdom - 

411 

301 

Tlurwood, G. (Cl. VI.) - — — 

Netherlands — — 

74 i 

1146 

.lenken, \V, ----- 

I ’ranee - - - 

1290 | 

1239 

Lavoisy, A. 3>. - — — - 

United Kingdom — 

124 a 

376 « 

Newington, Dr. S. (as Inventor) , 

United Kingdom - 

50 

370 

Nicholsuii, W. N. — - - - 

Belgium - — - 

16) 

1157 

Odeurs, J. N. - - - - - 

United States - 

413 

1162 

Prout y and Mears — - — — 

United Kingdom - 

124 

376 

UausomeR and May — — —1 

United KingJbm - 

ION 

374 

Beeves, T -K. and J. - - — 

United Kingdom - 

185 

392 

Siimuelson, B. — - — — 

United Kingdom - 

228 

3)4 

Seragg, T. - - - - - 

United Kingdom - 

231 

390 

Smith nud Co. - — — - 

U nvti-jJ Kingdom - 

1 

365 < 

Stft»‘V5, W. P. - - - - 

France — - - 

1028 

1228 

Talbot Brothers — — — — 

United Kingdom - 

271 

401 

Tux ford and Sons - — - — 

United Kingdom - 

220 

394 

Wilkinson, T. - - - - - 

United Kingdom - 

151 

a 388 

■Williams, \V. - - - - - 

United Kiugdom - 

239 

396 

Whitehead/ J. - - - - 

France - - - 

705 

1224 

Yuchon, Son, and Co. - — - 

, 

_ 


. — — — 


Qhjpcts Rewarded. 


«• 

Two-horse plough. 

Steam-engine and linseed and corn crusher. 
Cultivator dynanometcr. 

Improved American churn and turnip cutter. 

Gorse bruiser. . 

Corn drill and roller. 

Steam engine. 

Tile machine. 

Cultivator expanding harrow. 

Horse hoe. 

('had' cutter. 

Curt. 

riough. 

Churn. 

Clod crusher. 

Cart. 

Thrashing machine, four-horse plough, corn drill. 
Thrashing machine. 

Two-iiorsc XX plough, four-horse plough, horse 
rake. 

Meal mill. 

Plough. 

Churn, 

'fop-dressing machine. 

Oil -cake bruiser. 

Plough. 

Plough. 

Drop drill. r 

Water drill and liquid manure distributor. 

Turnip cutter. 

Tile machine. 

Haymaker, chaff cutter, horse rake. 

Linseed and barley crusher, 
riougli. 

St earn engine. 

Churn. 

Light and heavy harrows. 

'file machine. 

A „ccd and corn separator. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


United Kingdom - j 28 a 


306 Pokier,.!. - - - - - 


Draining plough. 


PH. DUSKY, M.P., HiiPOKTr.il. 
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. CLASS X. 

PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS AND PROCESSES .DEPENDING UPON 

THEIR USE. * . 


[The figures after the Names (between parentheses) rater to the Exhibitors' Numbers and to the pages in the 
OrnciAL DcscKimvE and Illustjkati;d CatjVlocuil] 


• Jar ;/. . 

* Sir David Brewster, F.ILS., Chairman , St. Andrews, Fifes! lire, N.B. ; Principal of th% University, 
St. Andrews. 

Professor Colladox, Switzerland. 

K. 11. Denison, 42 Queen Ami Street. 

J. Glvisuru, E.U.S., riejMtrtn'y 13 Dartmouth Terrace, Lewisham ; Observer in Greenwich Observatory. 
Sir John IIeksciux, Dart., E.K.S.,32 liarhty Street; Muster of the Mint. 

Professor Hethcii, Denmark. 

It . U. Lillie, K.A., United States; Artist. 

L. MATvnr.r, Franco ; Member olTlimau of Longitude, of Institute, and of Central Jury. 

AY. It. Mrni i.it, K.K.S., Scroopc- Terror, ('hmhridge ; Professor of Mineralogy. 

ISieii \ni* Porrim, A.M., University College, Loudon; Professor of Natural Philosophy. 

Professor SrjrrKAUTir, Zollverein; Professor of Chemistry ami Natural Philosophy. 

Duron A km and San. i m;, Franco- Member of institute, &n, 

• * 

. f.s sncorlt s. 

J. S. J>ow r.niiANK, 3 Highbury Grove. 

K< v. AV. S. Kingsley. Sidney College, Cambridge : Fellow of Sidney College. • 

if. A. .1. Qii.tfmt, Belgium ; Secretary to the Koyal Aeademy at DriiViels (J!lror in Clas3 XYA.) 

Lord A> Hirrri si.f.y. III St. James’s Place. • 


1 nr. duties of the Jury upon Philosophical Jnstnmieufo 
have been found to be very heavy, as indeed might be 
expected in a field so vast, — including instruments re- 
lating to Astronomy , Optics, Light, Ilea., electricity , Mag- 
netism, Aoouslics, Meteorology .Ac.; in lari, nil relating to 
lMiy sical Science, eolJeeted by a lar.ee niunherof exhibitors. 

Astronomical instruments claim our firaf attention, the 
exhibitors of these, though few in number, have etlected 
a most beneficial julvance by ihe use of as few parts in 
1 heir construction as possible; this is mainly observable 
in the British portion. The workmanship of those exhi- 
bited by Germany deserves the highest praise; the instru- 
ments are, however, few in number, and do not fully 
represent German art. 

America claims particular notice by the application of 
elec tro-uiugiici ism to the registration of astronomical 
observations, thus enabling the band to do* the work of 
the mind. This method has tin* further advantage of 
enabling ns to record the observations taken at widely- 
separated Observatories, the length of the wire used being 
immaterial; thus is established a means Ihe best possible 
for the determination of the dilVerenee of longitude. Ob- 
servatories so connected ullurd the means of performing, 
the most delicate experiments dependent ufion the appre- 
ciation of minute portions of time. This method has been 
recently used in America, for the determination of the 
wave-time of electrical currents; from which experiments 
it would seem that its velocity of propagation is much 
smaller than that determined by Wheatstone.* 

Of nautical instruments, there are several exhibitors; 
but with the exception of those of America by Ericsson 
and St. John, there is but little novelty of edwt ruction. 
In surveying and levelling instruments, beyond some im- 
provements observable in those exhibited by Austria, there 
is im novelty. In optics there are many exhibitors, uml wc 


* See Gould's Astronomical Journal, vol. i„ N»s. 2, 7. 
and 14. 


remark th<^ improvement of optical glasse* in England, 
Fraiifc, and Switzerland, and that the construction of 
large discs of glass for telescopes, in England, promise*-’ 
In add considerable optical power, ami thereby tend to 
the advancement of Astronomy, \e. Of micr«>c'»pcs the 
British are by far the IkM. In physical uptica generally. 
Fra nee is pre-emiyeiit. having exhibited a liumher of 
delicately -const rucied iiai* aments, none of the same kind 
being contributed by any other nation: she aUo excel.: in 
lenst.s uml in prisms. There are many other classes of 
optical instruments to be specified hereafter. 

There are many photographic cameras, to the improve- 
ment of which much attention is at patent being paid in 
both Kngluffd and France. TJiis leads us to the most 
remarkable disc* •* cry of modern times.— the art of Vhulo- 
(fraphtf * — and never before was ko rich a collection rf 
photographic pictures brought together, the products of 
England, France, Austria, and America. 

Before going further, it would be well to inquire into 
the utility *»f the photographic process as ivgtfriU its ap- 
plication lojtrt aifd science, — and, indirectly . to literature, 
- by aftbSlmg ^ faithful transcript of authentic paper.- 1 
mid origiiuil documents, upon which subseipieul literary 
: ud liistori *al research must necessarily be greatly de- 
pendent. That pin tograpliy is yet in its infancy, there 
cun be little Jofibt; and it is more than probable that its 
present upp'icntum, (which wo believe to bo w ell ri pre- 
sented in the Exhibition,^ is no mote its uhiiu.iiiim thnn 
were tlu*fi||it applications of the lelcMSipc. shortly after 
the elitluco placing of twti pieces of glass by Jansen's 
children had led to its invention. A\ ho. at that time, 
could have predicted* the important part that the iiistru- 
nieiit. based upon that discovery, was destined to \\Uy in 
the world of science? or have foresctAi the txeclfcnec 
which it nas since attained by successive improvements*- 
even nov making, — afd of which the Exhibition trifords 
ample juoof. f 

Viewing Phologvaphy in connection with Art, it may 
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PROG HESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY; AMERICAN DAGUERREOTYPES, . 


[Class X. 


at first appear as if a vast and powerful rival had risen up 
against and was destined to depress her in exact propor- 
tion to the superiority of the operations of nature over 
those of man. In its success, we perhaps expect to behold 
a transcript of objects and compositions more elaborate and 
more truthful than any the greatest genius could ever 
hope to achieve. United to this, and in addition to the 
rich Vandyke browns and Claude Lorraine tints of many 
of the works now before us, by the agency of chemicals 
whose existence is yet unknown, we may see foreshadowed 
a perfection of colouring as yet> never imagined. By 
improvements 'in the camera and the daily increasing 
* practical knowledge of experimenters, we may expect to 
behold compositions, embodying a degree of reality other- 
wise beyond our power of attainment. The truthful 
delineation of the various and just relations of the archi- 
tectural edifice; the groups of figure? at its base* ; the 
middle distance blendcffi into the horizon by gradations so 
fine and truthful as to defy the utmost efforts ou our 
part to surpass or even equal ; are indications only of that 
which will utimatcly be achieved by the photographist, 
rich in experience „and knowledge or the processes of 
photographic art. 

But this is a superficial and impevfcct view of the case, 
— not as regards the ultimate perfection of photography 
itself, hut as concerning its influence upon art. With art, 
doubtless, its future destiny will be closely linked; but 
so far from becoming a rival, it will prove a most useful 
auxiliary, and a means by which the artist of merit may 
rise higher in reputation and eminence. By using pho- 
tography as a means of replacing the purely* mechanical 
parts of his labour, the work of the artist may lie much 
lightened ; and as, by speedy transit from place to place, 
man’s life is # virtually lengthened, so by relieving liis 
path f nun that part of his labour w hich involves an ex- 
penditure of time disproportionate to the end attained, 
one great, obstacle to the achievement of success is re- 
moved. Never need the artist fc*ar thnWthc employment 
of its •services in conjunction with Ins .pencil, or his 
adaptation of it in any way to his art, will ever derogaV 1 
from that art, or render him a servile copyist ; we may 
rather predict that each improvement in photography will 
tend to place both the painter’s and the sculptors art on 
a firmer mid surer basis. It is likely that time will show 
that this beautiful compound of art and science will essen- 
tially cast its weight into the balance of art, and in future 
render itself more and more inseparable from, and essen- 
tial to, her interests. 

That Photography will have a great tendency to depress 
mediocrity, we may safely predict; that, from the date of 
the general application of Photography to the illustration 
of scenes daily passing around us, will commence a new 
era in pictorial representation ; that it will greatly enrich 
us with authentic records of works, that would otherwise 
pass away without a single detaining effort from the hand 
of the artist, owing to their being of too transijnt a nature 
to admit of the accuracy'and detail necessary to give it 
value in future ages; -is attested by llie various and ex- 
cellent representations which we now possess of the 
Exhibition building itself, in all its stages, by the faithful 
and well-executed photographic pictures of MM. Martens, 
Claudet, Jsrc. Great is its usefulness as applied to tran- 
sitory scenes of the above kind, and incalculable will be 
the advantage posterity is sure to reap from the ever in- 
creasing collection of such truly graphic i*ep n «$on tat ions.; 
and great service, +oo, will the plain and tru ijfful records 
of Photography afford to the historian of future ages. 
As applied to the illustration of works of the present day, 
it may be of two-fold service. By its application may be 
superseded the works of individuals, in whose hands 
illustration is rendered a mere trade, and the greeting of 
whose exertions into another channel would be g means 
of removing many obstructions which hinder the advance 
of art. At the same time, the many books we possess for 
the education of the young, which arc? crowded with 
illustrations unfortunately hut too well calculated to 
py>ducc most erroneous impressions, would at once give 
way before the truthful represent: tions of photography, 
which, l>y diffusing a mWre correct taste, would render 
essential aid to ort herself. • 


Let us now view Photography in its applications to 
science. A process by which transient actions are ren- 
dered permanent, and which enables nature to do her own 
work, or in other words, which causes facts permanently 
to record themselves, — is *oo well fitted for the purposes 
of science to he long overlooked ; but the difficulties to be 
overcome in its application, have been, and still are great, 
and the results proportionably few in number; we con- 
sider, however, that the commencement uf a systematic 
application of the photographic process to the purposes of 
astronomy is indicated by the daguerreotype of the moon 
by Mr. Whipple (451, p. 1464); and great indeed will be 
the benefit conferred upon astronomical science, when wc 
obtain permanent representations of the celestial bodies 
and their relative positions, transmitted through the 
agency of light.* Another illustration is afforded by the 
self-registering apparatus of Mr. Brooke (pp. 422-420), 
in which nature is made to perform the operations of a 
corps of observers, by an application of what must be 
considered a few only of the first principles of photo- 
graphy. That its application in causing instruments 
which are continuous and delicate mi their actinif, to re- 
gister their own work, must Ik. 1 attended with advantages 
— is evident to every reflecting mind ; and points to some 
of the further advantages science is likely to derive from 
the ultimate perfection of the photographic processes. 

As applied to the preservation of documentary collec- 
tions, and thus indirectly to f lie purposes of literature, its 
► use is too important to be passed over in silence, llow 
often has t^ie historian, in his search after authentic 
papers, and original documents, found them only to regret 
that, to posterity lie must be the chronicler of events, the 
vouchers for which will have perished by 1 he unavoidable 
ravages of time, or, as ii/ too many cases, by supine 
neglect. To make, use of the means afforded by photo- 
graphy to procure fae-siiniles of these is a duty we owe 
not only to posterity, hut to our forefathers. Again— as 
applied to valuable documents of the present da> , either 
testamentary or legislative, how important to secure pho- 
tographic transcripts of tli^o, .rliich, being of indisputable 
authority, shall be also perfectly unavailable for any pur- 
pose other than that intended. 

Let us now turn our attention to the collection before 
us, in which for daguerreotype portraits, America stands 
prominently forward; — France, first in order of merit fdr 
calotypes, or sun-pictures England, possessing a distinct 
character of her own, and presenting illustrations of nearly 
all the processes which have as yet been adopted. America 
stands alone fbr stern development, of character; her 
works, with few exceptions, reject all accessories, present 
a faithful transcript of the subject, and yield to none in 
excellence of execution. France, in her daguerreotypes, 
of which she lias but few, oilers bright sunny representa- 
tions; their effect rather injured than improved by too 
great masses of Fimlight ; but in her calotypes she stands 
unrivalled, and all but rejecting the processes of Daguerre, 
has concentrated all her energies in the further develop- 
ment of those of Talbot and his school. 

Eminent kmldst the exhibitors of calotypes, is M. 
Maiitkns ( 610, p. 1207.), whose works we may say with 
certainty, have never been surpassed; their colour, arrange- 
ment, and perfect finish, call forth the highest admiration: 
his success is not confined to one class of delineation in 
particular, the individual w orks comprising his collection, 
being nearly all of equal merit. 

O 11 turniug ♦ o the photography exhibited by the United 
Kingdom, wo find Clauwst (296, p. 440) leading the 
way, and adding to the many improvements introduced 
by him into the various processes of the art by presenting 
the image direct instead of inverted: this is the distin- 
guishing feature of his collection, and is the result of 
patient and untiring research in that class of investigation 
peculiar to himself. 

* The success of this application of photography must be 
dependent, to a cdnsidcraole extent, 011 the object-glass of 
the telescope. The Report on Telescopes will snow whether 
the improvements in this department of optics arc com- 
mensurate with the requirements of photograpliio repre- 
sentations of this class. 
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Ross and Thomson, of Edinburgh (299, p. 839), are 
fairly entitled to attentive consideration from their sue- 
cckbiuI use of the albumenized glass, which they prepare 
by a process different to that adopted by M. Niepce, its 
originator, applying the albunferr so as to ensure its even 
distribution, upon which evenness the success of the 
picture is mainly dependent. The pictures in their collec- 
tion combine, with exceeding delicacy of execution, a 
richness of colour equal to that of Martens, but surpass 
him in the diversity of tints ; the collection, besides em- 
bracing a long range of sepia tints and Vandyke browns, 
includes a small picture the colour of which is blue, and 
as this is a hitherto unprecedented result, we are Jed to 
give it weight, and will, in another place, describe tlio 
process hy which it is produced. Some details connected 
with the methods adopted hy Messrs. Ross and TJiotnson, 
and kindly furnished hy them, are subjoined. 

The process for producing negative Talbot yp n s, on 
glass, is as follows: — The whites of* two eggs, * being a 
quantity sufficient for coating a plate of glass 12 iivlics 
square, are placed in a bowl, and cleared from all opaque 
particles; ten drops of a saturated solution of iodide of 
potassium are added for each egg, and two-thirds of a 
wine-glass of -water for both, — the whole being then 
beaten up to a light froth and carefully covered up and 
left to regain its liquid state. The glass to be c*6atod is 
well cleaned with a solutiffri of pure water and soda, or 
potass, and rubbed quite dry with a silk rag. The mix- 
ture is then poured oil as evenly as possible, and fastening 
a piece of wire to the opposite comers, the ixccrafaf albu- 
men is poured off by turning the plate gently upside 
down ; it is afterwards made to revolve before a clear fire, 
hy a thread of worsted tied the suspending wire; when 
the albumen begins to crack, the plate should be removed 
to a greater distance, and then suffered to remaih until 
•equally cracked all over. To render the plate so prepared 
tit for the camera, it is breathed upon, to. give it a degree 
of softness and to cause it to absorb as much siheras 
possible; it is then dipped i the, prepared side undone ost ) 
very gently in a hath of nitrate of silver, prepared in Jie 
proportion of lit) or 70 grains to an ounce of water, ihc 
plate being prevented from touching the bottom of ihc 
vessel by a piece of bent glass, or metal covert d with wax. 
ty is then washed in a large dish of clean water, by re- 
peated dippings, care being taken to Keep the water 
running in the saim* direction. The plate is then placed 
in the camera, and if the picture when takefi, is to 
he immediately developed, a quantity of acetic acid is 
addl'd. 

The mode of developing the image is as follows:— a 
quantity of saturated gallic acid is poured on the plate, 
and spread evenly with soft cotton-wool, after which, 
when the picture has well appeared, a small quantity of 
gallic acid is mixed with the nitrate of silver solution, 
and spread over the glass, which gives the development 
strength, and renders it more rapid. At this stage of the 
operation, a solution of hyposulphate of soda (50 grains 
to an ounce of -water) is poured over the picture, ami care- 
fully spread w-ith clean cotton; the process is then com- 
pleted by pouring some water i’roifi a jug very gently o\er 
the surface. © 

The negative proof so obtained is transferred to paper 
hy floating the latter on a solution of common salt (5 grains 
to an ounce of water) for a space of two minutes; it is 
then, pinned up to dry and floated on a solution of nit rati* 
of silver (70 grains to an ounce of wftcr) for three 
minutes; it is then dried in the dark, and afterwards 
placed with its prepared side to the prepared side of the 
glass negative, and screwed in the pressure frame with a 
plate of glass below to ensure its close contact. •The 
pressure frame should be surrounded with black boards 
to cut off the rays of light from the sides. To fix the 
impression, it should he? first washed in cold wate \ then 
in hyposiijpliale of soda (lot) grains to an ounc«? of water) 
for 1 5 minutes. Tt is then washed onge in cold water, 
five or six times in boiling water, and finally suffered to 
remain an entire night in cold water, so as to remove en- 
tirely the remaining hyposulphute of soda, which w ouhl, in 
course of time, cat out the picture if allowed to r Attain. I 

Tho photograph thus obtained is afterwards mounted 1 


upon card-lioard, and pressed on a wartn plate of steel, to 
communicate a slight glaze, which may be considered an 
improvement to its appearance. 9 

The process we have just detailed is good in many 
points, but defective chiefly in one— sensitiveness ; every 
effort to increase which has hitherto been attended with a 
softening of the albumen. This is a difficulty, but one 
which Messrs. Ross and Thomson will doubtless over- 
come. % 

The positives %\ glqss are transferred and f^xed in the 
usual manner (the albumen being mixed With salt instead 
of iodide of potassium), w ith the addition of $mre plaster* 
of Paris, which being mixed with the solution is poured 
on the face of the picture, and m^icriug t8 the albumen 
in a manner hermetically seals it, and thus effectually 
preserves it frouuiiijury. * 

This admirable system is, we believe, entirely due to 
M( ■ssrs. Ross and Thomson, whose collect ifin of Tal- 
bot % pcs amply attests the superiority of their method ; and 
indeed, us is the ease of Mr. Bitcklk (301, p. 840), of 
M. M Aim: ns, ortof any higlily-succcssful photographist, it 
is bur fair to infer that the superiority observable in their 
productions is due to their improvement of the processes 
which they have adopted. 

Whether the followers of Talbot will ever obtain a pre- 
eminence over those of Daguerre, or vice versa, is a 
question for time to solve; at present the two systems 
appear in the British Department of the Exhibition to be 
equally well represented^ the followers of each, with few' 
exceptions, laying claim to some improvement, or pecu- 
liarity of manipulation. For example, in addition to the 
case> already mentioned may he included those of Mayall 
(pp. 439, 440 ', who calls attention to his crayon daguerreo- 
type, an i Mention of his own, and Beari> pp. 440), whose 
patent enamelled process is one of the very few instances 
of a patent having been obtained for any improvement 
connected with this art. Great a# is the satisfaction with 
which we regqjuirtic cfiflrts made for perfecting t|)c pro- 
cesses of Daguerre and Talbot, still greater is (hat with 
ttliich we observe experimenters divulging the processes 
they ha\e adopted ; the hitherto all hut total avoidance of 
patent enrolment must he considered a distinctive feature 
of this art, to which fact, doubtless, added to the ready 
divulging of improvements, is chief]) due the rapidity 
by which up to the present time its progress has been 
characterized. The publication of each new process opens 
a fresh field of philosophical inquiry, giy*» to man in- 
creased physical knowledge, and may work great changes 
in his moral destinies. 

We cannot pass from the subject of photograph) w ithout 
alluding to a loss recently experienced in the death of its 
founder, M. Daguerre, whilst the Jury were engaged in 
their duties, ami we feel it due from ns uot to let liis 
memory pars unnoticed. In him was lost one of the lights 
of the ago. 9 

We now proceed to Electric Telegraphs, of which a 
great variety aie placed in the Exhibition , many of them 
are rcyiarkahh for novelty of construction, and for im- 
portant improvements. In the section devoted to their 
description w f c shall speak of them at some length. 

When Oerten, in 1820, linked ‘together the ^sciences of 
electricity and ljapnetisin, great Jiopcs were entertained 
of the abdication of electro-magnetism to the nuncnient 
of facilities: and as in the Exhibition there are several 
arrangenu uls for obtaining motive pmyer in this way, we 
are far from despairing of its successful application to 
mcchanicub motion.* ( • 

When Faraday obtained the converse of electro-mag- 
netism, by iudurt'd electricity from magnets in motion, 
he origipaTod magneto-electricity, and it is possible that 
its snecessffil application to the purposes of the electric 
telegraph will supersede life use of galvanic electricity; 
the experiments wliitfh were made before us with the 
magneto-electric telegraph were satisfactory. 

The application of \oltaie action, hy coating the fn (prior 
metals wiih the superior, is shown in the Exhibition jn 
some beautiful electrotypes ami intaglios; also in i recent 

* See Jacob? ft papers in Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs; and 
also Lens on Klectro-magnctisiu in the same work. 
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and highly important application by T. II. Henry, Esq., 
F.R.R., as shown ip the coating beams of balances with 
platinum and palladium. 

Chemistry and' chemical apparatus need not detain us 
long— the Exhibition presenting little (in Class X.) that is 
new, excepting the application of the former to the extin- 
guishing of fire by Mr. Phillips (Class V., 92, p. 222), 
who has successfully brought this element under our 
immediate control by the agency of carbonic-acid gas, 
nitrogen, und aaueous vapour. Hi-, contrivance, by which 
these agents are evolved, differs materially in its action 
r from that di* water, which simply cools the burning sub- 
stance to a temperature too low for the existence of 
inflammable gas, but does not at all interfere with the 
current of fresh air, every accession of which is attended 
with a fresh increase of combustion. The chemical ifgents 
constituting 1 he gaseous vapour generated by this machine, 
on the contrary, are highly inimical to' fire, chiefly from 
the fact of their entirely preventing all access of pure air 
to the burning mass. Then? is aimllier patented applica- 
tion of this kind, hi^ we nre ignorant or its details and 
application^ 

The Plaiii meters exhibited claim some attention, ihere 
being several ingenious machines of this kind adapted to 
the determination of areas of plane surfaces by mecha- 
nical means. 

There, arc several exhibitors of air-pumps, who have 
exercised much ingenuity. 

There are various machines f >r standard measures of 
length exhibited, two of which are extremely beautiful. 

Calculating Machines claim some attention as a mecha- 
nical power by which the hand is made to d» th«» work 
of the mind; and oporose mid long calculations, requiring 
much straine'd attention, are performed by turning a 
handle. Two such machines arc shown, which performed 
well and accurately. t 

We cannot help recording hqw clearly the injurious 
effects! 1 of patent enrolments on science wcu? shown in the 
course of our labours ; many of the ingenious contrivances 
exhibited proved to be merely variations, for the avoid- 
ance of the infringement uf patents. Ill many eases the 
subjects patented were of a very trifling nature, but still 
their effect was to shut up the path in that direction from 
further improvement. The great advance of photography, 
previously alluded to, mid the perfection of the micro- 
scope, are chiefly due to the avoidance of patents in con- 
nexion with then* improvements. 

It w as found that the instruments exhibited were, for 
the most part, collected without any concurrence on the 
part of the exhibitors, for the representation of the state 
of science in their respective countries, and that therefore 
it was useless to examine the instruments of each country 
separately. In the following Report wu have, therefore, 
classified ihe instruments according to their use, including 
the contributions of all nations. *> 

It is but right, to say tHat some instruments inserted in 
the Catalogue have not been found, and that in other 
c tees neither the exhibitor nor any explanation of the 
instrument were to be met with. * 

We now proceed to describe the several instruments in 
each class* 

Astr al Instru nti. 

It is to be lamented that this department of the Exhi- 
bition contains results of the labours of ’ ut few indivi- 
duals ; and of largo instruments, with tlie exception of 
the great equatorial by Ross, there is not* one. This cir- 
cumstance, how much soever a matter .of regret., is not 
one of surprise;— the risk of injury anil difficulty of car- 
riage being in some cases almost insiiiinoun tablet mid the 
same obstacles existing iu fpll force, with rcgaiol to the 
exhibition of the; large class of instruments termed port- 
able. When we consider that, iu addition to the above 
obstacles, the risk of transmission and danger attendant 
upiM removal must necessarily be great, and the involved 
exposure highly hazardous, the scarcity of instruments 
in the British, and more particularly in the Foreign 
Department, will l»e sufficiently accounted {for. 

But in those instruments which are exhibited, it is 
highly satisfactory to find the greater part of them cha- 


racterized by exquisite workmanship, and a steady advance 
in their construction. 

In Mr. Ross's great equatorial, it will be seen that he 
has followed the cxamjply of the Astronomer Royal, by 
having every part of the instrument cast in as few pieces 
as possible, and has thus avoided all unnecessary screw 
connections. The casting of this instrument, by Messrs. 
Ran somes and May, is a fine piece of work. The same 
principle of casting has been adopted by Mr. Simms, who 
lias avoided various screw connections in the construction 
of his instruments. 

Tt is most gratifying to perceive that, small as is the 
number of astronomical instruments, the credit they reflect 
upon the artists is very great ; thus, the instruments exhi- 
bited by Mr. Simms possess points of high interest, viz., 
the conversion of the axis of the transit into a telescope; 
the modes of illuminating the wires and field of tele- 
scopes ; the application of ihe principle of vertical collinm- 
tion to the altitude' and azimuth instrument by piercing 
the\erlical axis; the adapting the axis of an equatoriul 
to the application of u level, &c.,~ all of which must be 
looked upon ns improvements, and cannot fail to be of 
great sen ice for the purposes of observation. 

In the derma n instruments of Merz and Ertel there is 
exquisite workmanship, well maintaining the celebrated 
names of the makers of the Ppnlkova instruments. 

The divisions of the Ertel instrument arc beautiful; 
plmt woiks of tliis kind, performed by hand dividing, are 
operosq and distressing. 

The practice of hand dividing in Ibis country is now 
almost superseded by machinery. Mr. Simms r instru- 
ments, for the most part, have been so divided. The 
advantage* of this method cannot be better show n than 
iu thei comparison of the time occupied by the division of 
or.e of the instruments in Ihe Exliihil ion, the far-famed 
“ West bury circle,” and ihe time now occupied in per- 
forming the same piece of work. 

The graduation of the two circles of the Westbury 
instrument occupied Mr.-. ar.uais, ns he has informed us, 
nearly twelve weeks of six days each week, and oil an 
average, of eight hours every day. The work was per- 
formed by lamplight, in a room otherwise completely 
darkened; and although practice enabled him, on subse- 
quent occasions, to accomplish similar pieces of work 'in 
considerably less time, yet he always found it to be an 
exceeding 1 ) anxious and oppressive labour. By the means 
\jf Mr. Simms’ self-acting dividing engine,* the actual 
graduation is -effected in five hours, to which length of 
time a period of about five hours is to be added, v\ Inch is 
necessarily occupied in the arrangement of the instrument 
upon the engine preparatory to cutting the divisions. 
Thus, the same work is done within ten hours which 
formerly occupied from five to six weeks, not to mciitiou 
the saving of wear and tear upon the constitution of the 
operator. The divisions are found to be fully as accurate 
as those cut by the original process. + 

In the American Department, Mr. Bond exhibits the 
electro-magnetic apparatus used successfully by the Ameri- 
cans, both lor the purposes of geodesy and astronomy; 
this American invention promises to be a real improve- 
ment in practical astronomy, and will, in all probability, 
form a new era in astronomical observations. 

Dollond (i 45, pp. 420 428, and see Illustration). A 
variation transit instrument. The horizontal circle is 
12 inches in diameter, on which is fixed a smaller circle 
of 7 inches diameter; each is divided to every 10', and the 
larger circle nas three verniers, reading to every 10". The 

♦.This beautiful machine is described in the 15th volume 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

t The dividing the 8-foot mural circle at. Cambridge, 
which Air. Simms graduated on its pier, occupied him sc- 
* oral weeks : sec the results of the examination of the di- 
visions ifi the “Cambridge Observations ” for 1833; seo 
also the results of the examination of the altazimuth instru- 
ment ut the Royal Observatory, “Greenwich Observations,” 
1847; and also the results of the examination of thfe di- 
visions of the great transit, circle lately erected at Green- 
wich, 4* Greenwich Observations” for 1851. Both these 
instruments were divided by Mr. Simms' self-acting di- 
viding engine. * 
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telescopes are 14 inches focal length, and 1 • 3 inch aperture, 
with altitude circle and the regular transit series of spider 
liues, supported upon four pillars fixed to the horizontal 
circle. 

When the instrument is usctP f#r determining the actual 
or diurnal variation, there is ft cover containing a lens, 
which is applied in front of the object g}ass of the tele- 
scope for reading off the divisions on the needles, of which 
there are two? 7 inches in length, together with various 
eye-pieccs, &c. The instrument is supported on a strong 
tripod with adjusting screws. ** 

Simms (741, pp. 475* — 477.*). A transit instrument, 
intended for use either in the meridian or prime vertical. 
The telescope and axis are of tlic form usually employed 
for this class of instrument, viz., two stout cones are con- 
nected by a sphere into which the cylindrical tubes of the 
telescope are screwed; the phots are of hard b< U-metal, 
and are both perforated. 

The object-glass has an apertnre *of 2} inches, and a 
focal length of 42 inches; the diaphragm is furnished 
with seven vertical and two horizontal spider-lines. Thei e 
is another vertical spider-line carried by a micrometer 
screw, and which can he movtd completely across the 
field, so that the distance of an object from any one of 
the fixed lines may he measured by its means. The lines 
are adjusted to the focus of the object-glass by a milled 
head near the eye-end, and another milled beau is placed 
near the axis for the purpose of regulating the intensity 
of the illmiai nation of the field of \ iew. • • 

The axis of the instrument is converted bfio a telescope, 
by having an object-glass fitted into one of the pivots, 
and a sliding tube carrying an adjustable cross of delicate 
spider-lines with a posiiive <i\ e-piec e in the 1 other. 

The adjustment of this axis telescope is effected by a 
small collimator placed in a lire with the axis- (unless a 
distinct mark can bo seen thtouph it),- and then turning 
the axis round, and ino\ing the pioper screws until the 
intersection of the lines remain stationary upon the mark, 
or collimator cross, during an entire revolution, ff the 
principal telescope be adjusted to the meridian, the lark 
seen through the axis will he 9<» J distant in azimuth, and 
by irs means liie instrument ran immediately be placed in 
the prime vertical, for the determination of the latitude 
by observation of stars near the zenith. By this invention 
the form of the pivots may he examined, for if they he 
not circular, the error will he show u when the cross is 
being adjusted. The azimuthal adjustment i» provided 
with a micrometer bead, showing scconchf of arc, so that 
when the deviation is of known amount, the instrument 
may at once be placed exactly in the meridian. To take 
a complete observation of a star in the prime vertical, it 
is necessary to reverse the instrument, quickly and deli- 
cately, for a slight concussion might disturb the adjust- 
ments, and consequently vitiate the observation. For 
this purpose a reversing frame has been contrived and 
fitted to the base of the cast-iron stand, or support upon 
which tin* instrument is placed. It consists of a strong 
screw having square threads, the circumference of which 
fits into a cylindrical hole bored through the centre of 
the stand, and is prevented from turning round by a key 
which fits into a groove cut longitudinally throughout thV 
length of the screw. The screw is raised or depressed by 
a pair of bevelled wheels, one of which fits upon ihe screw, 
and the other is worked by a winch handle. Above the 
screw a stage is fixed, and upon this two conical pill vs ' 
are erected, having a fovk covered with*vnloanized India 
rubber upon the top of each of them. Upon turning the 
winch, the screw is raised, and the forks are brought into 
contact with the transit axis, and by continuing the 
motion, the instrument is lifted out of its Y bearings. 
The frame with the instrument is then, by means of stops, 
which arc attached to the stand, to be turned 180 1 in 
azimuth, ami then by reversing the motion of the wiftch, 
lowered, again into its bearings. Two setting circles of 
4 inches diameter, and divided to onq minute of arc, ore 
attached to the eye-end of the telescope, both of which, 
previously to an observation, should be set to the zenith 
distance of the star, in order that no time lie lost after 
reversing the axis, in again directing the telescope to the 
object. 


The stage is forced upwards by means of four spiral 
springs, which rest upon the base of the sjand ; these are 
sufficiently strong to support the whole weight of the 
instrnmeut when lifted, so that the fiction upon the 
moving parts is very inconsiderable. 

The eye-pieces with this instrument are six in number, 
namely, five direct, magnifying 40, 53, 80, 120, and 140 
times, and for zenith observations a diagonal eye-piece, 
magnifying 90 times. 

Mr. Simms alto exhibits a diagonal transit instrument 
of the form used bf Reicbenbach in Jus attitude and 
azimuth instruments. The object-glass is 1 • 7 inch in 
diameter, and has a focal length of 18 inches" with magni* 
fying powers of 25 and 45 times. The circle, which is 
intended for a finder, is 6 inches inMiameter ; is graduated 
to show by oppose verniers to one minute of arc ; a spirit 
level is attached to the index of the circle, and there is 
also a sensitive spirit level for the rectification of the axis. 
The. whole is mounted upon a light cast-ir0n stand, and is # 
suitable for fixing at a chamber window'. In this con- 
struction, as isgrcll known, 0hc rays which pass through 
the object-glass, do not proceed dvectly to a focus, but 
are reflected by a prism, or speculum, within the ax island 
form an image within one of the pivots, which is per- 
forated, and in which the diaphragm and eye-piece are 
placed. 

Up to the time of Mr. Simms’ adopting this mode, no 
method for the illumination of the field of such an instru- 
ment had been devised, except the old one of placing a 
reflector in front of tfte object-glass, and throwing light 
upon it by means of si lamp or caudle, in a distant part of 
the room in which the instrument was fixed. There ans 
several objections to this method s— first, the difficulty of 
throwing Jight at nil upon the reflector .under such cir- 
cumstances ; secondly, the trouble of having to re-adjust 
it when the direction of the telescope is changed; and 
thirdly, part of the object-gins* itself is cut off by the 
reflector hcinaUiced iti front of it. Mr. Simms has very 
ingeniously m ercomc these difficulties by light iifg up tlu» 
•field of such an instrument, through the opposite pivot to 
that in which the diaphragm is placed, which obviates nil 
these objections, and effect# the object as easily, in this 
case, as m that of an ordinary transit instrument. The 
detailed means of doing this are as follows 

The back pivot, being perforated, ha* a small com ex 
lens set within it, and a large com ex lens of suitable focal 
length is fixed within the avis, at the hack of tlu* reflector; 
and its diameter is such that one or inert. 1 segments near 
the edges (very, small segments are sufficient), project 
beyond the edge of the reflector, and a lamp is placed at 
the hack, with its light directed through the pnor. The 
action of the lens within the phot condenses tlr 1 light, 
which, after crossing, diverges upon the large lens at the 
hack of the reflector, the open segments of which again 
condense it upon the field of view, where it produces a 
full and Abundant illuminalipn, that remains unchanged 
by any variation in the direction of the telescope. 

tl eu A im (M)9, p. 41s) has exhibited a portable or field 
transit instrument. 

• The instrument consists of lw r o mirrors, so fixed as to 
measure an angle of 90 degrees. In use twe^stations are 
selected, the one alnuit 100 yards caster wesfof the other, 
and on # the sairte level. A mark resembling a target with 
e^uidirtanr epnoontric circles, is set up at one of the 
stations, the mstrupicut iaken to the other, and so placed 
as to hue the mark in the iniddlb of the field. The 
telescopy is then turned on its own axis till the sun or 
star is seen ^>y reflection, which will be a few Iniiiufes 
before r. passes the meridian. The times of its passing 
the different circles in succession should he noted. Anot her 
set of similar observations should be made at the second 
station, the mark being $et up at the first. The time of 
the meridian passage will be the mean of all the times at 
both stations. 

Doj,loni> (145, pp. 426 -429, and see Illustration) lias 
exhibited an altitude instrument, w ith two circles <ff 2 fee* 
diameter divided on silver to every five minutes, ^acli 
circle reading off tef seconds by means of two micrometer 
microscope;? attached to the cones which support the 
instrument. Two small circles are fixed towards the eye- 
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end of the telescope, each df which reads off the minutes 
by verniers, with levels for setting the instrument in alti- 
tude. The telescope is of 2} inches aperture and 32 inches 
focal length, and is fixed between the two large circles. 
There are five vertical and three horizontal spirit levels 
in focus of the object-glass, also various eye-pieces, &c. 

The instrument is supported in Ys fixed on the top of 
two strong cones, which rest on a circular metal base, 
with differential screws for levelling. The usual method 
of illuminating the webs through the axis of the instru- 
ment is adopted. There are else two fine spider lines 
reading to sccoikis. 

« Mr. Dollvud also exhibits a double altitude instrument 
for obscrving'by reflection and direct vision* {Cat supra). 
The altitude circles av« 1 foot in diameter, divided to 20', 
and arc read off by micrometer microscopes showing 
seconds. Each circle lias a telescope of 1 5 inches focus 
and 1 * 3 inch aperture attached to it, and there are two 
small circles, wad by verniers, for setting the instrument 
’ in altitude. 

The azimuth circle is 1 fqot in diameter, and reads off 
by verniers to every ^o", having a telescope fixed under- 
neath ns a check upon the instrument when taking hori- 
zontal angles. The axes of the circles arc perforated 
in the usual manner for illuminating the spider lines. 
The instrument is furnished with fine spirit levels, Eye- 
pieces, &c. 

Smuts (741, p. 476*). A transit circle, the telescope 
of which has a focal length of 4 feet, and an aperture of 
3*25 inches, furnished with a micrometer in the eye-piece, 
and magnifying powers of 63, 102, 130, and 165 times. 
The circle is 2 feet in diameter ; it was cast in one piece, 
of hell-metal. It. was divided by Mr. Simms’ self-acting 
engine into spaces of 5' of arc, and suMivided into single 
seconds by micrometers, of which there are tVro, lixed to 
the stone piers which support the instrument. 

In addition to the finer graduations, there is another 
strong circle of divisions, which, are culiupon the bell- 
# mctui, and numbered to fouv times [)$*• showing either 
altitude or depression. These divisions are read by 
pointer, and they serve to direct the telescope to the object, 
whether it be seen by dirccWvision or by reflection. 

The V supports are fixed upon the stone pk*rs. One 
of the Ys has a vertical adjustment for levelling the axis, 
which is performed by means of a striding level, and the 
other has an adjustment in azimuth for adjustment to the 
meridian. There is also a lever counterpoise fixed lo that 
end of the axifi near to which the circle is fixed for the 
purpose of equalizing the pressure of the pivots upon their 
respective supports. The instrument is furnished with 
an embracing ’amp, or one which lays hold of the axis, 
to distinguish »t from that kind which bites at the circum- 
ference, and also with a tangent screw, which exerts no 
lifting power, and has, therefore, no tendency to disturb 
the meridian position of the telescope. 

The arrangement for the illumination of the wires is 
peculiar, and is the invention of the Astronomer Royal ; 
but it was greatly facilitated by adoption of the peculiar 
method of graduating the light in the field of view, t/hich 
lmd been practically introduced by Mr. Simms. 

The illuminator, which is, as usuul, placed near the 
centre of tfo; transit axis, and receives the light through 
out of the pivots, turns .upon an axis murder to change 
its augle of inclination with respect to the < v . -pWoe. By 
this change of inclination the quantity of 'illumination is , 
regulated ; and if thf plane of tile reflector be plowed per- 
pendicular to the uxis of the telescope, no lh.lit whatever 
will be*refleeted from it. Upon the rctlecto* orfe or more 
prisms are so placed as to receive the light from the lamp 
when the reflector is in darkness. These prisms reflect 
the light when the reflector is in the position above men- 
tioned, but at no other time, to other prisms, which are 
fixed in the eye-end of the telescope, near to the diaphragm ; 
and by these last prisms the light k? thrown obliquely 
upon the spider lines, and produce* ihe effect of illumi- 
nating^ tue wires on a* dark field. To the edge of the 
reflector a w'hj is attached, which terminates in a small 
knob, or handle near to tin e^c-piecdtand therefore, near 

* Sec “ Astronomical Society’s Papers,” Nov.*24th, 1823. 


the observer’s hand. The only operation required in 
passing from one state of illumination to another, with all 
the intermediate gradations, is either to -draw out or to 
push in a knob or handle through a space of one or two 
inches. r t 

By these arrangements power is given to the observer 
to regulate the quantity of light in the field of the tele- 
scope, from thr faintest gleam, by which the wires are 
just made visible, to the full illumination, and also to 
change instantaneously, as circumstances require, a bright 
field and dark lines to a jlark field and bright lines. Inis 
change has hitherto been effected by the employment of 
two lamps, one placed near the perforated pivot to give 
the ordinary illuminated field, and the other to apply 
occasionally at the eye-end .of the telescope, very nearly 
in the plane of the diaphragm, so that the light passing 
through a slit obliquely across the field of vicw r , illumi- 
nates the lines which intercept its passage, leaving the 
surrounding field in darkness. It is clear that the change 
from one kind of illumination to the other with these 
arrangements, requires some considerable time, and the 
hanging a lamp on the eye-end of a telescope of such an 
instrument us a transit circle is exceedingly objectionable. 
By the new invention one immoveable lamp either illumi- 
nates the field or the wires, and the same lamp, at the 
same tipie, also illuminates the graduated circle by means 
of prisms attached to the micrometer microscopes. 

This instrument has also another improvement, which 
was suggested bj Mr. W. Simms, jun., since the erection 
of the transit circle at the Royal Observatory, Greenw ich. 
It is l>y the perforation of a hole, about one inch aud a 
half in diameter, through the centre cube of the axis, at 
right angles to the axis of the telescope, in order that a 
north and south collimator* may look into each other 
without lifting the instrument from the Y bearings, and 
by this means a cry much simplifying the act of adjusting 
the line of collimation. 

Ross (254, pp. 43ft, 436) exhibits a large equatorial. 

The focal length of the telescope is 18 feel, and the 
aperture is 11^ inches. The diameter of the hour-cirelc 
is 2 feel 3 inches, and that of the declination circle is 
2 feet 8 inches. 

The instrument is supported on a round cast-iron pillar 
10 feet 9 inches in height, 2 feet 3 inches in diameter at 
the bottom, gradually decreasing to l foot at the top. 1{ 
is formed of two portions, fastened together at the height 
of 4 feet 6 inches from the bottom of the base, by eight 
screw-bolts rind nuts, passing through flanges, 3 inches in 
v idth, from thc v shaft of the column. This joint, affords 
the means of an approximate meridian adjustment. The 
base of the pillar is 9 feet in diameter. 

The polar axis is of east-iron, 6 inches in diameter, and 
ft feet iu length ; it is connected to the declination axis 
by a flange of 18 inches in diameter. The length of the 
inner male declination axis is 3 feet G inches between its 
hearings ; and the outer or hollow uxis is 7 inches in 
diameter. Both are of cast-iron. The inner axis and its 
flange form one casting with the central hollow cylinder, to 
the flanges of Hvliich the corresponding gun-metal flanges 
of the telescope are boltcj}. The tube is of copper. 

The fitting bearings ©f ihe declination axis are cylin- 
drical, and the axis is secured by a steel collar 4 inches in 
length, fastened by cross pins to the male centre at the 
end to which the circle is fixed. In the inner axis there 
is a counter-sunk cavity to receive this collar, and a second 
ebunter-sunk cavity, of large diameter, to receive a Btccl 
plate, which is fastened against the end of the steel collar 
by eight steel Screws. By this means the end shake of 
the axis is adjusted. 

The t declination circle is of gun-metal, and is regulated 
by an endless screw, having an eccentric lever attached to 
a dovctai* riide for gearing, and a pair of bevelled wheels 
at either end for Hooks’ joint adjusting rods. There are, 
alsjr, two oilier radial arms, with clamp screws, for securely 
fixing the telescope to the circle. . 

1 lie upper part •of the polar axis fits into a coupling 
block, having a hemispheric bottom; this is supported by 
an angular projection from the top of the pillar having a 
corresponding nearly hemispherical cavity, and the whole 
is bound together by bolts and nuts, having spherical 
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faces, which bear in corresponding cavitieB in their washers ; The instrument is well adapted for seeking for comets, 

the bolts pass freely through the holes. Simms (741, pp. 475, 476). An altitude atm azimuth in- 

The lower end of the polar axis is a hemisphere of strument, known as the Westbury Circle.* The diameter 
hardened Btecl, bearing in a hardened steel dye, surrounded of the altitude circles is 30 inches, and that of the azimuth 
by an oil-cup, which is attached* to dovetail slides having circle is 24 inches. The divisions are cut upon a baud of 
motions in rectangular directions, which are supported by silver fitted into each circle, and situated near the ciicuni- 
a very strong bracket, projecting from th| main column, ference. The method adopted in graduating these circles 
and are applicable to the final adjustment of the polar was tlmt invented by the late Edward Troughton, Esq., 
axis. • F.U.S., and described by him in the “ Philosophical 

The hour circle is moved by a weight and train of Transactions,*’ f As a method of clividiug by the eye, to 
wheels, regulated by a Siemen’s governor, the ball being distinguish it from tluf old method of dividing by the 
suspended by four springs. , a # hand. # 9 # 

This instrument reflects high credit on its maker: it is The circles are divided into 360 degrees, *each decree 
distinguished by solidity of structure, good mechanism, into twelve parts or spaces, and these are agafh subdivided 
and distribution of strength. to single seconds by two micrometer microscopes placed 

Also, an astronomical telescope of 3j inches in diameter, diametrically oppq^ite each other upon both circles. 

42 inches focal length, mounted equatorially. This tele* The microscopes for reading the altitude circle are 
scope, on examination, was found to lie a very superior fixed to the opposite ends of an arm which revolves about 
instrument, and is the best in the Exhibition for its size. an axis concentric with, but perfectly independent of, the 
Also, an astronomical telescope 2J inches in diameicr, axis of the circle, which arm can be fixed m any position 
and 30 inches focal length, mounted on a pillar and claw at pleasure. Thty contrivance, which, in effect, is the 
stand. same as the povt cr of changing the portion of the telescope 

Simms (741, p. 475*), an equatorial, generally of the upon the mural circle was, we believe, first applied* to 
Frauenhofer form, with the polar axis elevated for lati- this instrument. 

tude 25 °, furnished with a clock motion for counteracting The microscopes for reading the azimuth circle are 
the effect of the earth’s rotation. The focal length of the fixed iminovoably. 

telescope is 7 feet, and its aperture is 4-9 inches: it is The azimuth axis descends within the pier to a depth 
furnished with illuminating apparatus, a set of negative of nearly three feet, and turns upon a steel point within a 
eye-pieces, magnifying from* 60 to 450 times; a parallel conical hole: the upper end of this axis is supported 
line position micrometer with position elicit reading to within a rectaugulur Y f>y openings opposite the points 
one minute, and u transit eye-piece, the use of which is to of bearing, and the axis can be corrected in regard to 
facilitate the general adjustment of the instrument, and verticality by adjusting screws, which act upon the frame 
also for making observations for time, in the absence of a in which the Y is fixed. 

transit instrument. * The azimuth circle is screwed to conical radii which 

Tlie hour circle is 18 inches in diameter, and is read to spring from flic azimuth axis near its upper end. 
one second of time by opposite verniers. The edge of The altitude axis resembles that of a transit instrument, 
fliis circle is ratchcd to fit the teeth of a screw, which is ami the diaphragm is illuminated through one of the 
in connection with the clock before mention'd. pivots in the ustjpl niaifticr. From the central zgne of 

The declination circle is 18 inches in diameter, and is the axis two s9ts of radiating cones diverge, and to the 
read by opposite verniers to ,V v of are. The* slow motion cads of these cones the circles are screwed, one on either 
is by an ominary clamp and tangent screen. bide of the telescope. These circles are connected by cross 

The action of the clock is under the government of a pieces around the circumference, where they also lay hold 
rotatory pendulum, similar to tlic governor ujgm a stgam- of the telescope, which is thus sccuved against any consi- 
enginc. # derablc flexure, and the cones are braced together* by two 

The only peculiarity in this instrument is in the de- inscribed squares of brass, one upon each fate of the 
el i nation axis, which is not covered up, hut op^n, and instrument. 

exposed between its two supports. The open part is The object-glass was made by the late Cl yules T'nlley : 
turned cylindrical, and can be set horizontal by a striding the diameter of its aperture is 2* 7 inches, and the focal 
level, similar to that of a transit instmmciTt. This con- length is 36 inches.. At the eve-end there is a diaphragm 
struction has several advantages over that in common use ; of the ordinary kind, with five vertical and five horizontal 
it simplifies the adjustment and the rectification to the spider lines. The eye-pieces consist of both direct and 
meridian, und adapts the instrument for use in the taking diagonal, furnished with magnifying powers varying from 
of transits, where extreme accuracy is not needed, ami til) to 150. 

greatly adds to the value of the instrument. The transit axis is adjusted by means of a spiiit-leve 1 ; 

Mr. Simms also exhibits a small equatorial, adapted for there is also a spirit-level applicable to the telescope for 
the latitude of liondon, but without clock motion. This giving the horizontal point, and a plumMinc apparatus is 
instrument is upou the same principle as the preceding; fixed to the column by which tlic micrometer support is 
it is understood to lie inexpensive, but as far as its size carried, and serves as a watch upon the stability of this 
permits, it is an effective instrument. The local length important part of the instrument. The construction of 
of the telescope is 4G inches, and its aperture inches; this •instrument is light and elegant, and, as experience 
it carries a parallel line micrometer with powers of 50, has shown, it is capable of giving results of a hiah degree 
90, and 150, and the telescope is furnished with an illumi- of accuracy ; but the modern plan of forming astronomical 
tinting apparatus. The hour and declination circles are instrument .of asPfevv pieces ns possible, of which Mr. 

6 inches m diameter ; the former is rend by vernier to one Simms has given^specimcns in the alt-azimutli and great 
second of time, and the latter to one minute of arc, with p transit circle at the IJpyal Observatory at Greenwich, is 
clamps and tangent motions. • fast superseding the more elaborate, ami if not less accu- 

The instrument surmounts an iron pillar, with a tripod rate, certainty less durable construction. » 

stand, and there are screw adjustments, both lor elevating This beautiful instrument was made by the late Mr. 
the polar axis to the latitude, and for correction to the Edward Troughtow, at about the beginning of the present 
meridian. # • century, fin* Mr. Pond, the lute Astronomer Royal, who. 

The open declination axis and riding level occur in this l»y the oblcii-ations he mode with it at Westbury , demon- 
instrument as in the former. strateii tfie change* of figure of tlie great mural quadrant 

Dollonjd (145, pp. 475—477), a portable equatorial % then in use at Greenwich. After long exposure to the iii- 
maile for the late Capt. Kater, F.R.S. The object-glass tluence of the atmosphere, and consequent decay, it was 
of the telescope, whicli is 30 inches focus, and 4 inches in tlic year 1823 repaired and re-graduated by Mr. Sfmms, 
aperture, is worked from a formula of Sir 3olm Herschel’s the Exhibitor. 

and performs extremely well. The instrument is sup- ? 

ported upon a strong folding tripod, is furnished with * For v full description ot this instrument, sec PearBon’s 
divided circles, a finder, levels, and a complete set of eye- <* Astronomy, ’* \ f ol. ii., pp. 419-434. 
pieces. t Sop the volume for the year 1809. 
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Simms (741, p. *476*). A portable altitude and azimuth 
instrument, vrith circles of 15 inches in diameter, haying 
a telescope of 24 inches focal length, and' of 1 * 9 inch 
aperture, with two direct eye-pieces, of powers of 35 and 
60, also a diagonal eye-piece magnifying 40 times. 

This instrument is of the most recent form. A strong 
brass tripod supports the superior parts, to the centre of 
which the azimuth axis is fixed, and the azimuth circle is 
screwed upon its face, • * 

A strong plate circulates upon, the azimuth axis, carry- 
ing two pillafs of massive proportions, by which the 
altitude circle is supported. To these pillars the azimuth 
microscopes* are fastened, and one of these pillars carries 
two conical branches at its upper end, for the purpose of 
holding the microscopes hy which the altitude circle is 
read, and a sensitive spirit-level is so placed as tor detect 
any instability in these branches, arid to give its amount 
in arc. Tlicttelcscopc and axis arc formed like those of a 
transit instrument, ami two circles are on each side of the 
telescope, braced together ^vith it by intervening pillars. 

The circles werc^raduated upon MrAfimms* self-acting 
engine, upon rings of silver, and the subdivision is made 
t (f single seconds of an arc by means of two opposite 
micro wet t*r readings upon each circle. The microscopes 
of this instrument have achromatic object-glasses. • 

The transit axis is adjusted by the usual standing level, 
and each circle is fitted with a clamp and tangent screw 
motion. 

The novelty in this instrument is the introduction of a* 
central collimator, a ready means at all times of deter- 
mining the nadir point : this important addition is the in- 
vention of Mr. Simms.* 

The invention cousists in plncing a small achromatic 
telescope in fhe centre of the azimuth axis*, which is per- 
forated for its admission. Tt is furnished with a cross of 
delicate spider liues iu the focus of its object-glass, and 
has suitable adjustments. t ,, 

If the principal telescope of the inSb’ijpicnt be directed 
to the collimator, au image of Hie cross lines of the latter 
will be seen upon the diaphragm of the former, and as flic 
collimator remains at rest being in firm connection with 
the tripod upon which the instrument stands, it follows 
that if the superior parts of the instrument he turned 
round in azimuth, the axis of the two telescopes may, by 
adjustment, be made to remain perfectly coincident during 
an entire revolution. 

If, in this«tate of things, the azimuth axis be set truly 
vertical by means of the spirit-level, which is fixed upon 
the instrument, the centre of the cMlimator becomes a 
nadir point to* which all observations may be referred. 

This point has additional uses ; for instance, in perform- 
ing the collimation adjustment, of the telescope, and in 
setting the altitude axis at right angles to the azimuth 
axis, and would consequently supply the place of the 
transit level, if hy accident the latter were broken. 

The importance of this invention, especially to the 
scientific traveller, is obvious: several such instruments 
have been made by tlic Exhibitor, which are use in 
the Boundary Survey of the United States, and on ptlicr 
similar services. , 

For tTw several inventions in these beautiful instill- 
ments, the Jury voted, unanimously, Jhe Council Modal 
to Mr. Simms, which award was also pass* d tohoninymsly 
by the Group, but w*as not confirmed by the Council ,of 
Chairmen, and therefore Mr. Simms will not receive that 1 
kind of Medal to which the Jury eonsb'fs him fully 
entitled. * • P- 

Crickett (267, p. 437) exhibits a model of a stand for 
mounting an equatorial. 

Ertrl and Son (2. Zollverein, Bavaria. No. 25, p. 
1099,) exhibit a portable universal iustrumefit, \|ith hori- 
zontal circle of 1 5 inches in* diameter, and two circles of 
altitude of 10 inches in diameter.* The horizontal circle 
is divided to two minutes of arc, and. is read by two 
micrometer microscdjies to Beconds ; it it: also furnished 
RritJi four verniers, which read to two seconds. The divi- 


* For a full doscrlptioir of this invention, see the 15th 
volume of the c< Transactions of the Royal Astronomical 
Society.” , ^ 


sions are fine, clear, and distinct. The circles of altitudes 
are well divided to four seconds of arc. The two reflectors 
for illuminating the division under the microscope are so 
made as to receive light from all sides. 

All the clamps are applied to the centre to prevent any 
bending of the spokes, or affecting the figure of the 
circle.* 1 

On fixing the lower clomp, the instrument was found to 
be absolutely fixed; and in this state was Capable of being 
used as a transit circle. The level was made to rest on 
three bearing points ; it is good; and when placed on the 
instrument no motion of the vertical circles affected the 
horizontal fixity of the instrument, or vice versa . 

The horizontal circle is, in fact, composed of two con- 
centric parts in the same plane;— an inner one, which 
moves on its own pivot, and revolves, without touching 
the outer part of the circle, and each moves indepen- 
dently of the other. The centring of these circles is 
beautiful. 

{This is a telescope of security, and which has its own 
motion, and can he set upon any object ; and the fixity of 
the instrument when thus tested was found to be quite 
satisfactory. 

At the intersection of the telescope w ith its horizontal 
axis is placed a right-angled prism, liy internal reflection 
at tlfe liypothenusal surface of the prism rays of light 
coming from the objcct-glasS are reflected tow ards one end 
of the axis where the eye-piece is placed, so that in all 
positions of the telescope the observer looks in a horizontal 
direction ; on the other end of the angle is a graduated 
circle of 10 inches in diameter, with four verniers (in the 
same plane as the graduated limb of the circle) each 
reading to 4". The vernier circle carries a level moveable 
round the axis of the vernier circle, and capable of being 
clamped to it in any position with the level fixed : a 
double zenith distance of any object may be observed on 
one part of the limb. The level may then be fixed in any 
other position, and the double zenith distance measured 
on any other part of thejjqi)). 

The supports of the horizontal axle of the telescope rise 
from a strong horizontal piece of metal, to which is 
attached a vertical steel nxis, passing through a vertical 
cylinder— '.ermiimting, below, in a tripod wdtli foot screws. 
The steel axis carries a horizontal circle, graduated by a 
line at every three minutes, anil also two arms carrying 
micrometer microscopes. The vernier circle ( 1 5 inches in 
diameter) lias a hollow axle whieh fits on the outside of 
the cylinder through which the axle of the vernier circle 
passes, and is capable of being made to revolve in its own 
plane. Attached to tlic end of the vernier circle is a check 
telescope with a vertical wdre moveable hy a micrometer 
screw. 

The vernier circle is graduated by lines at every tw T o 
minutes. This graduation is read to seconds by each of 
the two microscopes. The vernier circle being capable of 
revolving in its own plane, horizontal angles may be mea- 
sured on different parts of the arcs, by both the verniers 
and the microscopes. The microscopes have two wires 
very close to each other parallel to the division in the 
centre of the field. ,ln observing, the image of the divi- 

* The axle clamp, as used by Troughton, is essentially 
different from that employed hy Ertol. With Troughton 
it was a matter of convenience : with Ertel it is considered 
indispensable-in order to obtain accurate observation. It 
is used for the horizontal circle of the Westbury circle, 
while the ntorc import tint part, the vertical circle, has a 
clump on its limb. In the westbury circle the extremity 
of the arm of the clamp is fixed in the direction of its length 
as well us in the direction perpendicular to its length. 
This, in the case of the ’Westbury circle, strains the 
vertical axle. Iu the case of a transit instrument, it either 
•bonds the axle dow nwards, or lifts it out of the nearest Y, 
so that \t touches one side of the Y only, or rocks from 
side to side. In the Munich instrument tno axle clamp has 
a polished surface, which » mode to press against the end 
of u screw by means of a spring or the tension of a spring 
by which a weight is suspended, and is acted npou by no 
force tin the direction of the length of the arm. I find 
these clamps recorded as new in notes made during a stay 
atOIunicli.— W. 11. M. 
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sion is fiiade equidistant from the two parallel wires. 
The axle of the telescope has a striding level for deter- 
mining its horizon tality. 

Troughton objected to repeti^on in large instruments. 
Zach and Bohnenbergcr had showti that repetition intro- 
duced errors larger than those it was intended to correct 
in well-graduated vertical circles. Struve ftmnd that even 
in the measurement of horizontal angles it was much 
better to measure the angles on different parts of the arc 
than to repeat. Accordingly, this instrument is con- 
structed to measure horizontal angles and double zenith 
distances, but not to repeat. In the older instruments 
constructed by lleichenbach and Ertel, the circles were 
made to clamp at their circumference. 

In a universal instrument having a horizontal circle of 
24 inches diameter (used by Struve as the principal in- 
strument for the triangulation for the Russian arc of the 
meridian passing through Dorpat), when clamped at the 
circumference, on turning the slow •motion screw the 
spokes were found to head through an angle of ncftrly 
8" without moving the telescope. In order to avoid this 
source of error, the clamps are applied to the axes of the 
vertical and horizontal circles of the instrument. 

The heads of the foot screws are graduated ; this facili- 
tates the operation of levelling the instrument, and also 
enables the observer lo measure the angle corresponding 
to a division of either of the' levels. 

The axle clamps at the extremity most distant from the 
axle have flat surfaces of polished steel. *Flys surface is 1 
pressed by a spring against the point of the slow "motion 
screw. By this contrivance the axle is prevented from 
rotating, without the danger of straining or hemliug it, or 
lifting a horizontal axis out o£its Vs, which might happen 
if the outer extremity of the damps were fixed, ns iu the 
uxle clamps that have been usi d in this country. 

• It is called a ** universal instrument'’ because it is a 
transit instrument, and serves also to measure zenith 
distances and horizontal angles. It is the im ention of the 
linn now represented by Krt/* 1 , 

The double wires (vertical for the telescope; probably 
20" distant from each other) were the line, introduced by 
Reich eubach or Ertel. When a single line is made to 
bisect a very faint object, the object is extinguished. 
This is not the ease when the object is made to bisect the 
space between two wires 20' asunder, though it would be 
if tlie ■wires were much closer. 

The telescope! is diagonal, and consequently ofily one- 
half the usual length, the eye, in observation, being 
always at the axis; and by this means observations can be 
made in the zenith. 

There are on the inner portion of the horizontal circle 
10,800 lines; and on the outer portion 7,200, or alto- 
gether, 18,000 lines, as fine and distinct as on the largest 
astronomical instrument. This piece of work alone occu- 
pied a fortnight, working many hours daily ; and it is a 
masterpiece of hand di \ iding. 

M. Ertel's objects have been, the combining of the 
greatest possible simplicity with the greatest possible 
firmness. 

This form of instrument, invented by M. Ertel, lias 
been used with great success in the measurement of the 
arc of the meridian, by Struve.* 

The Jury voted to Ertel and Son, a Council Medal for 
this beautiful instrument, w'hicli award was sanctioned by 
the Group ; but unfortunately did not pass the Council of* 
Chairmen, who sanctioned tlie Prize Medal only. 

. Meuz and Sons (Bavaria, No. 30, p. 1100,) have exhi- 
bited, an equatorial, with the polar axis adjustable within 
certain limits, so as to adapt it both as a portable instru- 
ment., and applicable to different latitudes within Those 
limits. The focal length of the telescope is 4 feet, and the 
object-glaBS has an aperture of 4 inches, a very unusually 
large aperture for this size of telescope, admitting a large 
pencil of light, and thus adapting the telescope for faint 
objects. # 

* For a description of this instrument, see « Description 
do 1 Observation Astronominue Central do Poulkowa, par 

F. G. W. Struve, and also the “Recueil dcs Acte*." pour 
fannee 1834. • 


It is furnished with powers magnifying 20, 64, 96, and 
216 times. It has an hour circle, aud«a declination 
circle, both oT 7 inches diameter. * 

The workmanship of this instrument if* good, and fully 
sustains the justly celebrated name of the maker. 

The telescope was tried twice; first, bv Sir John ller- 
schel, Lord Wrottesley, and Mr. Glaisher, who reported 
of the object-glass as being first-rate ; and secondly, after 
the lapse of a inoiy h, by Sir Davidjirewster, M. Matthieu, 
and Mr. Glaisher, whosg report was, that the fgcondary 
spectrum was not completely corrected, add this appear- 
ance was attributed by Mr. Glaisher to a disturbance of 
the lenses, since the first examination. At the time of the 
second examination, the image of t|>e sun w%s good, and 
the spots on his surface, with their penumbra, were well 
sliow'ir. • 

A Council Medal was awarded to Messrs. Merz for this 
instrument. # 9 

W. Bond and Son (United States, No. 463, p. 1464,; 
exhibit an apparatus for observing transits., by means of a 
galvanic current.® It consists of an electric break-circuit 
clock, a galvanic battery of a single grove’s*ccll ; con- 
necting w ires ; a cylinder, around which paper is n rapped, 
and a spring governor, by which a uniform motion is 
given to the cylinder. 

'Hie clock is like those in common use for astronomical 
purposes. The pallets and the escapement-wheel are 
insulated, both from the pendulum and from the other 
wheels. When the battery is in connection, the circuit is 
broken by the pallet leaving the tooth of the wheel, but is 
restored at the instant of the beat of the eloek, which is in 
fact tlie sound produced by the completion of tlie contact 
restoring the circuit; 1 lie passage of the current being 
through thcqmllet and the escapement- wheel alone. 

Two wires pass from the clock, one direct to the 
battery, and the other through the break-circuit key used 
by the observer, ^nd through the fecording magnet, back 
to the battery.^# 1 * • 

The electro-magnet, w itli a slight difference in tlie form 
c>T the armature, is tin* same as that of Morse’s telegraph. 
The armature carries a glass gpn, supplied with ink from 
a small reservoir. Under this pen the paper revolves, on 
which the records are made. The breaking of the circuit 
by tlie clock, every second, is murked by an off-set made 
by the pen ; and’ the breaking of tlie circuit by the 
observer, is similarly recorded, between the second marks 
of the clock. Unless a motion perfectly mg form is given 
to tlie cylinder, the second marks at the end of the hour, 
instead of being arranged in regular straight lines upon 
the paper, will change their relative positions. Uniform 
motion is given to the cylinder by means of an apparatus 
called a spring governor. The train of wheels which 
communicate tlie motive power to the cylinder is con- 
nected with a small fly-wheel. This fly is for supplying 
momentum, .ami near it is placed a half-seconds pendulum, 
with a dead beat escapement. •Tlie connection between 
the escapement- wheel and the fly is through a short, 
spring* The elasticity of this spring allows the motion of 
tli (4 escapem cut-wheel to be completely arrested at each 
vibration of the pendulum, while the momentum of the 
fly, acting for a small fraction of a second ojriy on the 
spring, keeps upjlie motion of thq cylinder. 

r ^he cv^ilider revolves in one minute ; the second marks 
\n a confimiotifl^piral. 

In obsei ving, the observer, with the break circuit key at 
the instant of the transit of a star over the wire of a tele- 
scope, touches 4he key, and the record is instantaneously 
made on the paper. 

In the ordinal^ 1 method of observation of transits, the 
observes listens to, and counts the beats of a clock, whilst 
his eyy is directed to the object passing tlie wires; thus 
he combines tlie two sensed, of heuring and seeing, in such 
manner as to be enabled to compute, mentally, the fraction 
of the second when ihc object passes ever)' wire, the time 
of which lie then writes down in an observing book* still 
listening and counting the beats of the clock, and so 911 
till tlie object lias pfssed all the wires. In this new 
method, he (^serves with Iris eye the passing of tlie 
heavenly bodies, and at the same instant touches the 
break circuit key ; with this apparatus it is evident that u 
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signal almost instantaneous in duration can be recorded, 
by the momentary interruption of the circuit. 

The practicability of this method of recording observa- 
tions is placed beyond a doubt by experience in America, 
and from the results there obtained, this method would 
appear to be more accurate than that usually adopted by 
the combination of the eye and ear. The question yet 
remains to be determined, whether there be a closer con- 
nection between tlie nerves of the eye and the ear, or 
between the nerves of the eye and the finger, and this 
question can bs settled only by experiments. 

The Coiincil Medal has been awarded to Messrs. Bond. * 

ft Nqiitical Instruments. 

Exhibitors of nautical instruments are few in number, 
and, with the exception of those exhibited by EafcssoN 
(United States, No. 146, pp. 1442-1446), and those by 
St.John (Uuited States, No ; 95, p. 1439), display but 
little novelty, and no decided improvements. 

The sca-lead and the several other instruments exhibited 
by Mr. Ericsson, reject high credit upon him : they are 
original in' their design, well adapted for their work, and 
useful. 

Nautical Astronomical Instruments . 

Simms (No. 741, pp. 475*, 476*), exhibits a Trough ton’s 
rcflecting-eircle, 10 inches in diameter, with three equi- 
distant verniers reading to 20" of are, having an achro- 
matic telescope with eye-piece*?' magnifying 8 times and 
15 times, supported upon a counterpoise stand, with 
motions for placing the instrument in a vertical, oblique, 
or horizontal plane. 

This instrument was invented by the late Edward 
Trough ton, and was designed as an improvement on the 
reflecting-eircle, previously in very general use. With it, 
a cross observation gives six readings upon tins circle, 
which is perhaps as high a degree of accuracy as is attain- 
able tfy any instrument held in the h&HA, and such an 
observation is obtained -with much less labour than ore 
claiming equal confidence upon the ordinary repeating- 
circle.* 

Mr. Simms also exhibits a Troughton’s sextant (p. 
477*), fixed upon a counterpoise stand ; this instrument 
%vas contrived for the purpose of combining strength with 
lightness, and consists of two thin frames of brass, united 
by pillars. This fonn was suggested to the inventor by 
Ins having observed, that with one of the large open- 
framed sextants, a contact of the sun!s limbs made w ith 
the telescope directed upwards was but apparent, a large 
space occasionally intervening when the telescope was 
directed downwards into on artificial horizon. 

This form of sextant has not only maintained its 
ground, but would appear by those exhibited to be fast 
verging on general adoption. It is usually made of 
8 inches radius, and is diyided to 10" of arc. " 

A Prize Medal was recommended by the Committee 
upon Sextants for these instruments of Mr. Simms. 

Batirf.TT (No. 349, p. 449) exhibits several sfktants, 
one of which is furnished with a magnifier, prcparrd'for 
reading without shadow* by night ; the instruments are for 
the most part of an ordinary character, nevertheless 1 Jon- 
ourable Mention was awarded to Mr. Ifcfi’rott. , 

Crichton (No. 452, p. 462,) exhibits^ many' sextants, 
some of a very ordinary kind ; there are two, however, 
numbered 2251 ami 2252, which arc well madtvbut the 
divisions on the vernier and on the limb do nv (agree in 
any df them. In connection with drawing itatruments, 
&e., a Prize Medal was voted to Mr. Oechton. 

Mrs. Janet Taylor (No. 350, p. 449,) exhibits a sex- 
tant intended rather for show than use. Oth<£* exhibitors 
of sextants are Elliott and Sons (No. 322, pp. 444-446), 
Watkins and Hill (No. 659, p. 438), and Dixey (No. 
271, p. 466*). 

Moltf.n i and Sikglkrp (France, No. 649, p. 1209, ex- 
hibit sextants and reflecting circles, pretty good in all 

* For a full description of thiftinsh’ument, see “ Pearson’s 

Astronomy,” and ** Encyclopedia Metropolitan!!,” vol. i., 
p. 638. 3* 


respectB, the divisions excepted. The Jury awarded these 
instruments Honourable Mention. 

Vedy (France, 719, p. 1213,) has exhibited a reflecting 
Borda’s circle divided to 20', and read by means of ver- 
niers to 20". A reflecting circle made after the improve- 
ments of Captain Richards, by means of which very large 
angles may be jneasured. 

A sextant read by verniers to 20"; another divided to 
HV, and read by a vernier to 10"; a third and fourth, 
reading to 15"; a fifth, whose reading is to 30”; and a 
sixth, which reads to one minute. M. Vedy also exhibits 
an artificial horizon. These instruments are well made, 
and a Prize Medal was awarded to M. Vedy. 

Buhon (France, No. 443, p. 1199) has exhibited various 
sextants and octants in ebony and brass, furnished with 
coloured glasses to the number of five or seven, and with 
both direct and inverting telescopes. The sextants are 
divided to lO', and subdivided by verniers to 10”. The 
size and the construction of these instruments are in every 
respect like those made in England. Their divisions are 
good, and their price is low. 

Beaulieu (Belgium) exhibits a sextant of 7*5 inches. 
The graduations are on silver to 10", sexagesimal, 
with every means for verification. The body of the in- 
strument is in one piece, and is very polid; a second 
sextant of the some size, divided, &c., as the preceding; 
another sextant of G*3 inches radius, furnished with the 
same accessories as the preceding, and reads to 15” sexa- 
gesimal ; a fourth sextant of 4*3 inches radius, di\idcd to 
20" sexagesimal, a fifth sextnnt of 2*8 inches radius, 
divided on silver to sexagesimal minutes; a sixth sextant 
of ebony 9*4 inches radius, divided upon ivory to 30" 
sexagesimal; also an octant in ebony of 10*6 inches 
radius, divided ou ivory to sexagesimal minutes, and two 
artificial horizons. The sextants arc solid and well made, 
and the work of all is good. 0 

A Prize Medal was awarded to M. Beaulieu. 

Oertlino, A. (Prussia, (1) No. 87, p. 1053,) exhibits 
sextants whose divisions on the limb are faint, but good ; 
the verniers are such that* W' is difficult to judge of the 
reading to 10" in the larger, and to 16" in the smaller 
sextants. 

1m FERIAL Ijorsk Works (Russia, No. 169, p. 1372,) 
exhibits two of the largest sextants in the Exhibitiqp, 
being 10 inches radius. These are souud and well made, 
and reflect credit upon the artists. 

Ashe (No. 194, p. 431) exhibits ail instrument for de- 
termining the course which a ship must steer to sail on a 
great circle. 'That the instrument will do its work is 
more than probable; but whether it lias any advantage 
over the published tables for the same purpose is more 
than doubtful. 

• Various Nautical Instruments. 

Ericsson (United States, No. 146, pp. 1 442-1 44G,) has 
exhibited a sea-lead. This instrument, which is designed 
for making soundings at sea, independently of the length 
of the lead line, and without the necessity of rounding the 
vessel to the wind, is a modification of an instrument for- 
merly constructed in conjunction with Mr. Ogden, of 
Liverpool. * 

The instrument consists of two large, tubes ; a chamber 
is placed immediately behind, and connected by means of. 
a small bent orifice to the upper extremity of one of them. 
/The top of the second is connected by a similar orifice to 
a third small twbe suspended in the centre of the chamber. 
A stop-cock i$ placed at the lower end of the glass tubes 
for the purpose of cutting off communication, if ne- 
cessary. 

T4ic lead being bent to tlie line is lowered into the sea, 
as it sinks, the water enters the chamber, and gradually 
rising in it aud in .the tube suspended within, causes an 
increased pressure upon the air, which is driven through 
tnc orificts into the glass tubes. Tlie tube which is con- 
nected with tlmt in the chamber will be entirely filled 
w ith the air thus forced into it from the suspended tube, 
the water will consequently rise, and its reading may be 
observed upon the graduated scale with w*hich the instru- 
ment i* furnished for that purpose. 

The coutents of the chamber being much greater than 
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that of the tube suspended within it, the air with which 
it i6 filled will not be compressed sufficiently to admit 
water into the glass tube connected with it until the lead 
shall have descended to a depth of 25 fathoms. This tube 
is therefore well adapted for tlje measurement of deep 
soundings, whilst the other registA*s small depths, which 
otherwise could not be indicated. This instrument in its 
use is attended with less loss of time tliai#the casting of 
the ordinary deep-sea lead. 

Mr. Ericsson nas exhibited an instrument for measuring 
distances at sea. This instrument is intended chiefly for 
the use of naval officers, to enable them to determine, by 
means of a single observation taken at sight, the distance 
of a vessel, either advancing to or receding from the 
observer. 

If the eye be placed at a certain height above the level 
of the sea (say on the main-top of a ship), the vertical 
angle, formed by a line passing from the eye to any fixed 
point in the horizon, and a line from the eye to the water 
line of the hull of a vessel in the distance, will become 
greater as the vessel approaches to, and will become ltss 
as the vessel recedes from, the spectator; to measure this 
angle and to determine the distance of the ship, is the 
chief purpose of this instrument, which is composed of the 
following parts : — 

An ordinary reflector, an object-glass, and a sight for 
measuring angles. The reflector is attached to the Aid of 
a spimllc which is turned b^ means of a lever. At the 
lower end of this lever, in a slot, a sliding nut moves 
freely up and down, in which a tliumb-scrcw # is made to 
work. A pinion on this screw' works into cogs cut in the 
circumfercuce of a graduated index-plate, winch is sup- 
ported upon a frame, and revolves by means of a socket 
in a centre piece. The scale *of the index -plate is gra- 
duated into yards for every variation of distance of 10 
yards, from the horizon to 400 yards distance from the 
ship, as view'ed from an elevation of 100 feet. For these 
and the other beautiful instruments exhibited by Mr. 
Ericsson, a Prize Medal was awarded to him. 

Keller (France, No. 280, ; .1190) exhibits a double 
planisphere, designed to assist navigators in great-circle 
sailing. It consists of two concentric circles, the one fixed 
and transparent, the other moveable. 

St. John (United States, No. 95, p. 1439) hKs exhibited 
a wry ingenious self-detector compass. In appearance it 
is very similar to the ordinary box-compass, and differs 
chiefly in the following particulars : — upon the compass 
card, and attached to it by pins, are two small ifeedlcs, 
called satellites ; to the centre of each a brass indicator is 
fixed; on the face of the card are engraved tw f o semi- 
circular scales, or arc6 of circles, so placed that their 
centres are in the centre of the compass card, and in a 
line joiuing the centres of the satellites: both these scales 
are graduated to degrees, the numbering of the graduation 
proceeding on either side from the central point of each 
scale. The satellites are balanced upon pins, move freely, 
and thus permit the brass indicators to move easily over 
the graduated arcs, according to the amount of disturbance. 
The satellites and the main needle being equally mag- 
netized, remain stationary when there is no cause of dis- 
turbance in the magnetic meridian, apd the brass indicators 
point to their respective centres ; but, should there be any 
cause of disturbance, the indicators move simultaneously 
in opposite directions, thus indicating its amount, and if the 
course of the disturbance be local, the indicator attached 
to that needle, the nearest fo the seat of disturbance, will 
pass through the greater angle, and thus tiro direction of 
the disturbing cause is shown. • 

Mr. St. John has also exhibited an aquatic velocimeter. 
This instrument is designed to show upon a dial-face the 
distance traversed by a vessel in a given time, nnd*ifs 
velocity. Upon the dial are three circles, each provided 
with an index, and so graduated that the first performs 
one revolution in a mile, the second in 100 miles^and thd> 
third in 1,0()0 miles. The motion is communicated to the 
clock mechanism by means of several mechanical adjust- 
ments, within a thbe, which is inserted in the bottom of 
the vessel, and protected from injury by a coating of 
India-rubber, and a wooden box, by *which it is completely 
enclosed The chief part of the mechanism consists of a 


revolving shaft, which rcceivcs'its motion trom a paddle- 
wheel attached to it. The water acting upon its fans 
causes it to turn round, the shaft in ponnhxion with it 
performing one revolution in a distance of 4 feet. The 
arrangement also includes a metal frame? and pistons to 
obviate any danger wliich might arise from the position 
of the pipe witliin the vessel ; there arc also facilities for 
disconnecting the apparatus from the clock-work, for the 
purpose of setting the index to any time or point desired. 
This instrument is^iew, and seems«to be well adapted for 
its work. The Jury consider much merit due t» Mr. St. 
John for these inventions, and award the Prize Medal to 
him. • 

Surveying Instruments . • 

The instruments exhibited in the British portion of this 
section are few in* number, and, with the exception of 
those by Simms, Dulloud, Marratt, and Yeates, arc, for 
the most part, of an ordinary kind, there being neither 
improvement nor attempt at such in their construction. 

In the Foreign Department it is otherwise. In Belgium 
may be found licanlieu, worthily following in the steps of 
bis celebrated master, Gurnbey. In CeJtnaBy, Btydthaupt’s 
admirable method of covering the divisions of the cirole 
by a thin circular plate seems to be generally adopted, and 
commands attention. The further improvements which 
lie has introduced iu his surveying instruments will be 
detailed presently. 

The Polytechnic Institute of Vienna has exhibited 
'various instruments for levelling, which present many 
| improvements, the result flf more than an onliuary degree 
of attention. Mr. Burt, of America, has exhibited a com- 
pass well adapted for surveying. 

Surveying and Levelling Instruments. 

Simms (No. 741, p. 47G) exhibits a transit theodolite. 
This kind of instrument was introduced a few years since 
by Mr. Simms ; i^is intended especially for the use of the 
scientific travelk^nd civil engineer. It is, in fact, an 
extremely portable altitude and azimuth instrument. The 
ojfiinary vertical arc of the theodolite is extended to a 
complete circle, and is read by two opposite verniers. 
The range hf the telescope is unlimited, like that of a 
transit instrument, and by means of a diagonal eye-piece, 
observations can be made in the zenith. The axis is per- 
forated for illumination of the field of view. The instru- 
ment is 8 inches in diameter ; it is graduated in silver to 
10" of arc; its readings are by means of verniers. By 
estimation the angle caii be read to less than 5". 

The telescope is 1*3 inches in focal length, and lj inch 
aperture, nud is furnished with magnifying powers of 
about 25 and 40 times. The magnetic needle, spirit level, 
lamps, and tnngcnl screws, and other fittings, do not differ 
materially from those usually adapted to theodolites of 
the best construction. 

Doij.ond (No. 1 4 5, pp. 42G— 428). A transit theodolite. 
The circles arc 12 inches in diameter, each reading by 
verniers to every 10" of arc. The telescope fixed to the 
altitude gcircle is 20 inches focal length, and 1*6 inches 
aperjure, furnished with direct and inverting eye-pieces, 
and is supported on Ys, on two strong cones resting on 
the azimuth circle. The compasses 5 inches ii^flinmeter 
and divided to evqyy degree. The gpidcr lines are illumi- 
nated in t lie Usual manner through the axis of the altitude 
circle. • 

1 Yeates ( No. 332, p.446) exhibits a very portable small 
theodolite, with good divisions, w'ell made, and strongly 
put together* It is furnished with one large spirit level. 
Also a 4-inch theodolite, displaying good workmanship; 
a prismatic compsffes with a spirit level attached, and an 
optic square, intended for use in determining distances. 
All there irltruments are well made, and deserving of 
Honourable Mention. ® 

Marratt (No. 4«9, p. 554) exhibits a 7-inch theodolite, 
which reads to 15". Jt is furnished with a locking-plate 
and tripod. The lower portion consists of a* massive 
tripod with foot-screws, to which is fixed the centre on 
which the instrument wolves. The lower limb is in one 
piece, and is finished with tangent-screws and three 
verniers. The exterior centre and Ys for the support of 
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•transit axis arc cast in one 'piece, and to which is attached 
a spirit level. Tile telescope is 6oldeved to the axis, and 
the vertical circle is firmly screwed to it, so that the ver- 
tical circle, axis/' and telescope, arc firmly connected. 
The whole instrument is formed of the smallest number 
of pieces, with the view of preventing flexure and insuring 
Stability. The Jury awarded Honourable Mention. 

Joseph (Canada, No. 182, p. 908) exhibits a 6 -inch 
theodolite of very indifferent workmanship. 

Elliott and Sons (N«* p. 444) exhibit an altitude 
and azimuth instrument of the ordinary construction. It 
» understood that this instrument is intended chiefly for 
9 surveying,. purposes; it is coarsely divided. They also 
exhibit two' transit theodolites, the one of 5 inches and 
the other 0 inches diameter. These instruments were not 
adjusted. Messrs. Elliott and Sons also exhibit dumpy- 
levels of good workmanship. In those exhibited, the 
index-bar on which the level rests is placed vertically, 
instead of horizontally, as they were in those by Mr. 
Garrett, the Inventor of this kind of level. There is also 
a change in the mode of adjusting the bubble ; instead of 
the use of three screws at Either end of . the bubble, there 
is one strung johitSit one cud, and a screw at the other ; 
the joint cannot move till the screw at the other eml is 
loose, and it is so constructed that it is almost impossible 
to become loose by travelling; and they exhibit an instru- 
ment based upon the principle of siniilur triangles, adapted 
for the determination of distances. 

Hm does (No. 339. p. 448) exhibits an instrument to 
determine the distances of objects, either by night or by ' 
day, and rules are given to determine the distance when 
the height is known, or when its breadth is known, or when 
neither is known, and also to determine the same by night. 

Haiiton (No. 708, p. 473*) has exhibited an instrument 
designed for sketching ground, lor military purposes, with 
great rapidity. It is designed with a view to its being 
manageable in the hands of men engaged in military 
service, without regard to their scientific acquirements. 
Its simplicity of construction readers rf very inexpensive. 

For description of this instrument, sceTUiistrufed Cata- 
logue. Honourable Mention is given to thin exhibitor; 1 

Liddell (No. 362, p. 450) has exhibited pocket-sight 
and field-sight spirit-levels to the number of 3 ), as used by 
mechanics, and udupted for drainage, road surveying, &c. 

The spirit-levels are exhibited cm account of lowness of 
price; some of the sight-levels are furnished with reverse 
sights; there is one level with a revolving shade, intended 
us u safeguard to the level tube. 

Adcock (No. 353, p. 449) has exhibited a machine for 
drawing und mapping roads. 

Green (No. 440, p. 402) has exhibited a miner's com- 
pass. * 

Cox (No. 317, p. 449) has exhibited a beam draining 
level, with adjusting parallel plates on tripod stand. It is 
a simple and inexpensive instrument, giving, by inspection, 
the rise and fall of laud intended to be drained. It is also 
useful in laying tiles, levelling, and ill building operations. 
Mr. Cox lias also exhibited an A level, to be used without 
either parallel plates or tripod stand. ^ 

Blytii (No. 307, p. 450) exhibits four levels, of dif- 
ferent lengths, with stand and small telescope. 

Donne (No. 340, p. 449) exhibits a spirit-level, appli- 
cable for levelling machinery. 

Horne, Tjjoii nth waite, mid Wood (No. pp. 434, 

435) exhibit mi angular spirit-level, shewing the risb and 
fall in inches ai\d parts. It is udupted for agricultural 
purposes. l 

Denton (No. 317, p. 443) exhibits a uiorV mui's drain- 
ing A level, with a bob, intended for the use of furm 
labourers; and a second level of the ’Same construction 
furnished with a spirit-level. , 

Wilton (No. 402, p. 453) exhibits a miners theodolite. 

Huron (France, No. 443, p. 1199) exhibits a ftpeating 
theodolite with concentric circlet, 8*7 inch diameter, 
divided to 10", and read by four verniers to 10". It is 
fuciisW with two telescopes of 17-7 inches in length, 
and apertures 1 * 2 inch. The vortical circle is 4*3 inches 
in diameter, and is dividftLto 30". Mr. Huron also ex- 
hibits several levelling instilments. 

Beaulieu ( Belgium) ex^bits a repeating theodolite, of 


the form used by Gaxnbey. Its circle is 13 inches in 
diameter, divided on silver to 10 centesimal minutes, read 
by means of four verniers to 10 seconds, and is adapted 
to take cither horizontal or vertical angles. 

The azimuthal circle is 8*7 inches in diameter. It is 
divided upon silver, acd ( ls read by a single vernier. It 
is furnished with two levels:'. The telescope is 1*8 inch 
aperture, aud ip • 3 inches focal length. There is a counter- 
poise attached, to be used when vertical angles are to be 
taken. This instrument wus constructed^ for the Depot 
de la Guerre, in Belgium, for which service all the instru- 
ments are divided upon the centesimal system, but M. 
Beaulieu lias likewise divided this instrument sexugesi- 
mally, the principal circle reading to 4 seconds of arc, and 
the azimuthal circle to 20 seconds. All the divisions of 
this instrument are very good, as indeed is the workman- 
ship of the whole instrument, and the sextants exhibited 
(see Section, Nautical Instruments); a Prize Medal was 
voted lo M. Beaulieu. 

(xiiOETAERs (Belgium, No. 15G, p. 1156) exhibits an 
iuft+rument for determining the distance of inaccessible 
objects. It is stated that the vcsults obtained by the use 
of Ibis instrument have been good. 

De IIknnault (Belgium, No. 183, p. 1157) exhibits a 
miner's compass, intended for use in determining the co- 
ordinates of u mine. 

Laouieiit (Belgium, No. 185, p. 1157) exhibits a small' 
miner's compass, but not so Well made as the preceding. 

Becker (Netherlands, No. 83, p. 1147) exhibits a lcvcl- 
| ling apparatus? 

llRtfiTHAbi’T (Prussia, No. 670, p. 1087) exhibits a 
theodolite. In this instrument, as iu most theodolites of 
German make, the circle which carries the verniers is let 
into, and surrounded l*y, Jhe graduated circle, so that 
their upper surface, on winch the graduations are traced, 
an* in one plane. In order to protect the divisions from 
dirt, ruin, und from mechanical injury, the vernier circle 
carries a thin circular plate of brass, which completely 
covers the graduated or ouler circle, with the exception 
of two openings, covered with plate glass, through which 
the verniers can be seen. 

This useful covering for the graduations, though now 
used by other artists, was, we believe, first introduced by 
Mr. Brcithrupt. 

Mr. Brcilhaupt also exhibits a level, which instead of 
having circular collars on the telescope, which it is diffi- 
cult to make of equal diameter, aud, if accurate when the 
instruifteut if. new, ure very apt. to bear unequally, lias 
towards each end of the telescope a knife-edge, ami oppo- 
site to it, on tne other side of the tube, a steel screw with 
a convex head ; one knife-edge is on the upper side of the 
tube and one on tlie lower side. The level is attached to 
a plate of steel, having its under surface ground truly 
plauc^ By turning the convex- headed screws, the planes 
through the knife-edges, and touching the heads of the 
screws, can be made parallel to u line joining the centre 
of the object-glass and ihe intersection of the cross wires, 
and therefore to each other. The line of colimation of 
the telescope will be truly horizontal when the bubble of 
the level maintains the same position before and after 
inversion. This contrivance greatly increases the facility 
I of adjusting a level, and of*rciulcring the person using it 
independent of the skill of the maker. 

It is u common error among surveyors to assume that 
the circular collars of a level are of equal diameter ; anil 
as long ns this belief prevails, this invention must be of 
peculiar importance., 

Mr. Hreithaupt. also exhibits a mining theodolite. This 
instrument is attached to its tripod by a slightly conical 
socket, and the graduated circle fc made horizontal by 
twd screws, opposed by two strong springs. The graduation 
of the horizontal circle is to 30" and has two verniers. Its 
diameter is nearly 4j inches. The vertical circle, which 
;$ about the same diameter, is also read to 30'' by two 
verniers'. 1 

The telescope, whose aperture ‘is about 11 lines at the 
place where it meets the horizontal axis, has a right- 
angled prism, which reflects the rays coming from the 
object-glass. At one extremity of the long horizontal 
axis are placed cross wires, adjustable by rack and pinion, 
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and an eye-piece, adjustable by screwing, similar to those 
of the levels. The telescope can be pointed to any object, 
from the zenith to a depression of 50° or more below the 
horizon, and can be clamped, at any altitude, to an arm 
which is moved by a micrometer screw; and thus dis- 
tances can be measured from offe*station, by observing 
the altitudes or depressions of two fixed marks on a staff. 
A level, like that of the transit instrument, is applied to 
the axis of the telescope. (Prize Medal awarded. I 

LOttig (Prussia, No. 81, p. 1053) exhibits a levelling 
protractor, the divisions of which are good. 

Kin7.ei.bach (Havana, No. 2G, p. 1115) has exhibited a 
surveying cross, being a cone of brass, with two pairs of 
fine slits, for sights, at right angles to each other, running 
obliquely up its sides, and revolving on a base, the cir- 
cumference of which being graduated, is read olf witli a 
vernier, the whole being screwed on the top of the sur- 
veyor's rod. 

Mr. Kinzelhach has also exhibited a diastimeter, or 
distance-measuring instrument ; being* a telescope, pro- 
vided with a micrometer and divided scale, the micrometer 
Wing mounted with two parallel wires, moveable simul- 
taneously along a scale, graduated to minutes, so as to 
remain at equal distances from the centre of the field of 
view r , and thus tocmhrucc the urea of greatest distinctness 
in all eases. Also an improved Wollaston's goniometer. 

Imperial Polytechnic Institute of Vienna (Austria, 
No. 130, p. 1014) has exhibited several Wautiful instru- 
ments, constructed according to the plou suggested by 
Professor Stumpfcr. • • 

1. A large level.* The aperture of the object glass is 
15 lines, and the power 20. The support of these levels 
consists of three feet, attached to the sides of a triangular 
prism by strong screws. The uppei part of the prism is a 
truncutcd cone, fitting into a slightly conical socket, which 
forms the lowest part of the brass-work of the level. This 
socket is clamped very firmly on the stand by a single 
turn of a screw, so that the level can lie readily attached 
to, or removed from, its tripod. The lower part of the 
Ica el consists of two circular nlatcs, connected by a hall 
tnul socket, as in the levels constructed in this country. 
Hut instead of four screws ior making the upper plate 
horizontal, the Austrian level has two screws and two 
strong springs, the screw' being at one cml, am* the springs 
at Abe other end of each of two diameters of the plates, sit 
right angles to each other. Hy this contrivance the tipper 
circle is more quickly and easily made horizontal limn in 
many other known instruments of this kind, without the 
danger of either shaking or bending the p|ptes, attendant 
upon the use of four screws. 

The upper circle, which is about 4 : J- inches diameter, is 
graduated, and has two verniers, reading to 30". 

The greatest improvement introduced into this level is 
a micrometer screw, by which an angle in a verticuLplane, 
if not more Ilian 8 can be determined to within l~or 2" 
of the truth. This screw is of great use in making the 
telescope very accurately level, when the instrument is 
employed in the ordinary manner, and the situation of the 
levelling staves so chosen that they arc intersected, at 
sonic point of their length, hy a horizontal plane through 
the axis of the telescope. Hy the lyd of the micrometric 
screw, however, the. difference to the altitude of two 
stations can be determined, when it greatly exceeds the 
length of the levelling staff’. For this purpose the staff 
carries two marks, at a known invariable distance from 
each other. The angular altitudes or depressions of these 
two marks, measured hy the micrometer ftrew, sene to 
determine, with great precision, not only the inner eleva- 
tions or depressions of either mark above or below the 
axis of the telescope, but also its horizontal distance from 
the centre of the instrument. These distances, combined 
with the difference of azimuth of the stations observed 
with the horizontal circle, afford data for constructing a 
map of the country pgssed over in levelling. The selection 
of stations^ in this mode of levelling is limited* on.y by 
the condition that the* elevations or digressions or the 
marks shall not exceed 8°. Hy one observation, differences 
of level of 100 feet between two stations may be measured ; 

* See the 20th volumo of the Polytechnic Institute. 


thus the stations may be taken at much greater distances 
from each other than in levelling by «the old method. 
This advantage is particularly felt in levelling through a 
hilly country. By means of this instrument the altitudes 
of distant objects may be measured with great precision. 

The telescope is adapted to the distance of the object 
observed by a sliding tube carrying tbe cross wires, move- 
able by a rack ana pinion. ThiB tube moves between 
three bearings, attached to the inside of the outer tube, at 
equal distances from each other ; one of these is a spring 
wheel, which, by fts constant pressure, prevents all shake 
of the tube carrying the micrometer. Tbe telescope is 
adapted to the focal length of the eye of the ofcerver, by 
having that lens of the eye-piece which is next the eye set * 
in a cap, which screws on the end of the Mi be, and by 
turning it is brought to the proper fiistancc, to give dis- 
tinct vjsion of the oross wires. 

2. Smaller levels, of similar construction, in one of 

which the telescope bus a power of 15. In another the 
power equals 12. A fourth is similarly constructed, with 
the exception that it has no horizontal graduated circle : 
the power equals %. • 

3. Two pocket telescopic levels. 9 m 

4. A ruler for plane table surveying, with a telesccqie 
provided with a micrometer screw, similar to that of the 
large Jevels for measuring distances. 

5. A ruler for plane table surveying, with telescopic 
sight. The Jury awarded Honourable Mention for these 
instruments. 

* Schrodter (Prussia, No. 484, p. 1078 ) exhibits a G-inch 
theodolite, of very good workmanship. The J ury aw arded 
Honourable Mention to Mr. Schriidter. 

Imperial Liorkk "Works (Russia, No. 169, p. 1372) 
exhibit a levelling instrument, mounted on a well-braced 
and very fira^ tripod stand. The instrument is well made 
in every part, with good divisions, and reflects credit upon 
the artist. 

Burt (United States, No. 187, p. 1449) has exhibited 
an 44 astronomicajf-eompafs,” an instrument intended for 
the survey of lSSids, bays, &c., for the determination of 
latitudes, apparent time, and the magnetic declination. 

it consists of two plates of about 6£ inches in diameter: 
the upper revolves about tlie lower by means of a centre- 
piece, which, when fixed, leaves the under plate to revolve 
freely . The two plates can he clamped together by menus 
of two clamps. The upper side of the lower plate is 
divided, the graduations being seen through two openings 
ill the upper plate, and which are furnished with verniers. 

A small magnet is placed on the upper plate for deter- 
mining the dediniftiou. To the upper plate is fixed a 
grooved arc, a latitude arc, a declination are, au hour are, 
two spirit-levels, &c. The latitude arc is fitted to one end of 
a curved bar, the other end of which is in connection with 
the hour arc, and can be adjusted to the latitude of the place. 
The declination arc is placed upon a limb which revolves 
equatorial ly ypou a centre, and there is a second moveable 
limb turning on a pivot at one end, and furnished with a 
vernier at the other, which moves on the declination are 
and aflojds a means of clamping it to the sun’s declination. 
To each end of a moveable brass limb a small brass plate 
is attached at right angles ; into the upper side of one, 
and to the lower side of the othef, a small coinwx lens is 
inserted, fitted witli a sliding shade, through wtiich there 
is a small Jiele ; opposite to each lefts is fixed a small silver 
plat£; ou lliese* plates fine lines are drawn, sufficiently 
separated 10 include tbe image of the yun. The arcs of 
latitude and declination have each a radius of 5 inches, 
and are gnyiuaied to 15', and read hy verniers to single 
minutes. The hour circle has a radius of inches, and 
is divided to half degrees. The instrument is furnished 
with eveyy means of adjustment and verification. It is 
well adapted for surveys in new districts, und lias rendered 
good service in magnetic districts, where it is understood 
that instruments constructed with niaguetic compass have 
failed. The Jury voted a Prize Medal to Mr. Hurt. 

Standard Measures of Length. ’ • 

Whitworth and Cj. (Class VI., No. 201, p. 290) have 
exhibited a standard bar measurer. This machine consists 
of a metal frame, at each end of which is placed a micro- 
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meter ; that to the right-hand is a combination of a screw 
about ten thread* to the inch, of a tangent screw and 
wheel with 400 teeth, and also a circle with 250 divisions. 
Therefore the divisions on the circle indicate Ath of ,J B th 
of g}gth of an inch, or of one millionth part of an inch. 
The micrometer placed at the left-hand is famished with 
a screw with ten threads to one inch, and a circle divided 
into 500 parts, and thus one part of the circle corresponds 
to sfath part of an inch. On the upper side of the frame, 
and extending through its whole length, is placed a half 
square groove made of steel, with its angle downwards, 
and its upper 'edges horizontal. In this the measure is 
placed, between one end of the measure and the point 
of the right-hand micrometer, a perfectly flat contact, piece 
of metal is placed, wjth its sides parallel ; the other end of 
the measure abuts against the left-hand micrometer. 

There are two methods of determining when contact 
takes place, and lienee the length of the standard measure. 

1. By that which is termed the test of gravitation. 

2. By that which is lerined the galvanic test. 

(1.) Tlie test by f gravitation is U6 follows: — 

The experimenter moves the end of the screw of the 
right-hand micrometer through one millionth of an inch, 
by means of the right-hand micrometer; then carefully 
raises the contact piece, and allows it to fall hy its own 
gravity : he then moves a screw through a second millionth 
of un inch, raises the contact piece as before, and so on, 
till the approach of the end of the micrometer screw to 
tlie end of the measure prevents the contact piece from ' 
descending. This completes the measure. 

(2.) The galvanic test is as follows:— 

There is a small battery composed of a piece of zinc 
and copper soldered together and immersed in min water, 
without the admixture of any acid ; this is connected with 
the micrometer (which is insnluted from the machine), 
and with a delicate galvanometer by means of covered 
wires. The measure* itself is also insulated from the 
machvie. * 

By pursuing the same process as before, contact is indi- 
cated on completing the circuit by the deflection of the 
needle of the galvanometer 

This beautiful and delicate apparatus seems A) be capable 
of improvement : tlie ends of the measure exhibited are 
perfectly flat, and of its full size; the contact pieces are 
somewhat smaller, but the constant and repeated contact 
must wear tlie ends aw'ay, and soon alter its length. For 
a standard l>aj, it would certainly be better to insert at its 
ends a smaller contact surface, of a substance much harder 
than sieri A Council Medal was Awarded to Messrs. 
Whitworth. (Awarded also in Class VI.) 

Baumans (Prussia, No. 70, p. 1052,) exhibits Bessel’s 
standard measure. It consists of a solid beam of inalio- 


the head of the micrometer screws, and the divisions of 
the level scales at which the end of the bubbles rest, are 
then read off. The slides are now withdrawn through a 
small space, the carriage moved till the axes of the second 
bar coincides with theses of the steel cylinders, and the 
micrometer screws turned as before, till the convex ends 
of the cylinders come in contact with the ends of tlie 
second bar, tffc conical points turn the level till the 
bubbles rest nearly in the middle of the scgle, tlie divisions 
of the heads of the micrometer screws and divisions at 
which the ends of the hubbies of level rest are read off. 
This constitutes one comparison. 

After a certain number of comparisons have been made 
in this manner, each bar is turned, so that the surface 
which was undermost becomes uppermost, without turning 
either of them end for end, and the some number of com- 
parisons made as in their original position. Tlie object of 
this is to estimate any error that might arise in making 
the ends of the bars coincide with the axes of the two 
steel cylinders, supposing the plane end of the bars not to 
betoactly at right angles to the axes. During the com- 
parisons the bars arc covered hy a wooden case, which 
allows the heads of the micrometer screws and tubes of 
the levels to be seen, and lias two openings, covered with 
glass for observing the thermometers placed on the bars 
o be compared. 

Thb delicacy of this “ cony>arateur” is such that unless 
extraordinary precautions be taken, the errors produced 
by the fluctuations of atmospheric temperature are much 
grcatcj thap the errors of measurement. 

In order to eliminate error, arising from the lieut 
radiating from the observer, Bessel recommends calling 
the bars A and H; A should he brought between the 
micrometers, then B, B again, and then A. These four 
measures he calls one comparison. The observer then 
should station himself on the other side of the eom- 
parateur, and make a second comparison. Bessel made a 
number of comparisons of two bars in a cellar, whore the 
change of temperature was very small. 

The means of four cor - pan sons, two before anil two 
after, the bars were turned, differed from the mean of 
fourteen sets of 1 inch from comparisons by the following 
fractions of a line : — 

f - 0-00010 

- ‘V00010 

— 0-00000 

+ 0-00010 

• - 0-00001 

• -f 0-00010 

+ 0-00002 

- 0*00002 

- o-ooon 

- 0-00018 


gany 4 lect inches in length (Prussian measure), 

7 imflio*’ 2 lines square. The two 3-fect bars to be com- 
pared are placed upon a carriage on five i^heels, which 
run on rails in a direction at right angles to the length of 
the bars. At each end of the carriage are receptacles for 
the bars with screw adjustments for placing thap in a 
proper position for comparison. At each end of the beam 
is placed a micrometer, consisting of a slider moved by a 
screw havjng about 40(T turns to the inch. On the slider 
are two Ys, in winch rests a cylinder of^teel about 7 hues 
in diameter, and 4$ inches long. The inner end (viz., the 
eiul directed towards the middle of tiie«bcqm) is ground 
convex, the other, end is a cone. .The point of the cone 
rests against a vertical plane of steel af ached to the axis 
of a«“ ftihhiiveau ” (level contact) at a j*)int# about 0*25 
inches from the axis. Tie* bars to be compared (bars of 
steel, not hardened, 0*75 inches square, having their ends 
on rather a small circular disc at either end, .which is 
made of hardened steel, ground truly plane), i#e placed on 
the carriage, with their axis about \\ inches Asunder. 
The carriage is*n >vcd til' the axis of one of the bars 
coincides with tl ends of the. steel cylinders, and^ the 
miqrortieter screws e-e turned till the convex end of the 
steel cylinders comina in contact with the end of the bar, 
the pointed end of ea Bi cylinder pressing against the steel 


-f 0-00011 

, 4 - 0 - 0000 !) 

4 - 0-00007 
000000 

To make the axes of the bars coincident with the 
common aiffs of the steel cylinders a ring cany in g a 
fiihlhebel (lever of contact) can be fastened on thu'end of 
either cylinder. Bring the fiihlhebel in contact with that 
portion of the end of the bar which is cylindrical, and 
turn the cylinders round its axis. If the long arm of the 
fuhlhebol remains pointing to the same division of the arc, 
L along which it moves, the end of the bar is strictly 
[ centred, if nofcthc long end of the lever will move on the 
graduated are * A Prize Medal was awarded to Mr. 
Baumann. 

Simms (No. 741, pp. 475-477,) exhibits the three 
standard yards, prepared for ller Majesty's Commis- 
sioners, for the restoration of the standard of length, willi 
two methods of supporting them ; one by Professor Miller, 
consisting of a system of levers, by which an equal* degree 
iff pressure is sustained upon eight Equidistant points of 
the bar; the second by the Rev. It. Sheepshanks, by 
floating the bar in mercury', which is therefore equally 


plate attached to ihv a\is of the level turns the level, till 
tli; bubble rests n&uly hi the middle. Toe divisions of 


Qoaung ine car in mercury', w'hich is therefore equally 

« * • complete description of this instrument, see 

Bnrstellung der Vntersuchuiigcn and Maass- 
regehn, «c., Berlin, 1839. 
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supported at every point throughout its length; the haris 
covered with a coating of gold-beater's skin to defeud it 
from attack by the mercury. It is probable that the 
former is the better method, as the latter, though good hi 
theory, is probably not good in jfractice, from the fact that 
iron rusts easily "in mercury, and copper and its alloy s 
combine easily with it. « 

Mr. Simms also exhibits two standard scales, which 
have been used# for tin* formation of many scales now in 
use. They were made by the exhibitor, whose property 
they are. The tubular scale is No. 3 of Mr. Hailey's 
ltcport on Standard Measures.* 

Dividing Machines. 

Ackland (No. 3G8, p. 450) has exhibited a machine for 
dividing hydrometers and other variable scales, with 
accuracy. The instrument is furnished with a mounted 
head, screw, and suitable cutting apparatus. 

The usual means of graduating hygrometers is by 
determining three points by means of three different 
fluids, whose specific gravities arc known, and dividing 
the intervals between these points into equal parts. This 
method is e\ ideally defective, as the divisions, instead of 
being equal, increase, in a given ratio from below 
upwards. 

The plan adopted by Mr. Acklaud may be divided into 
three processes : — • 

1st. The ascertaining the exact position of three or 
more points of the scale, according as the Mciu of the hy- 
drometer is more or less cylindrical. * • 

2udly. The dividing with great accuracy a scale on 
box-wood, to show the specific gravities required to he 
indicated by the hydrometer, and 10 he u.-*ed by the in- 
strument for the purpose of measuring and correctly j 
marking the distance of one division from another on the j 
paper scale with true mathematical certainty. | 

•"trdlv. The making a reduced copy of the box-wood 
scale, so as to form a scale, tin* points of which shall cor- 
respond with the distance between the ascertained p* ; nts 
of the hydrometer bulb. The scale so formed on paper is 
the scale for the hydrometer. For example, suppose it he 
required for a hydrometer to show specific gravities from 
root) to 0*700; to show this a bulb is chosen#, vith a stem 
iiS'iinifonn as possible, and three points, viz., ’700, *850, 
and 1*000, are ascertained as funows: — 

Let a h t: he the degrees required. Suppose m he the 
point ou the stem whereon it is required to mftrk the 
highest specific gravity, viz., 1*000 — a. . To find this 
point , the instrument is loaded until it lloats in distilled 
water at the temperature 02 ' Fahr., at the point m ; Jet the 
weight of the instrument then be a*. 

To find *850 = 0. 

Load the instrument until it weighs ~, where it floats 

in distilled water, mark the tube at n. 

To liud *700 = c 


Load the instrument until it weighs - - , w^ere it floats 


in distilled water, mark tin* tube o . 

Finally, before sealing the instnftncnt, make it weigh 
aw; then mno will respectively represent the specific 
gravities required. By this plan, which was suggested to 
Mr. Acklaml by Dr. Clark, of Aberdeen, the correct 
position on the stem of the three specific gravities is 
obtained ; the next and most important operation is the 
subdivision of these spaces, so that each division slia’l lie in 
its true position. This is done by copying* a calculated 
scale by aid of the machine, the construction of which is 
such that a proportionate scale of any length less thaiwthe 
original can very readily be produced. 

The scale is determined by forming a table of the 
reciprocal of the specific gravities, and taking the differ* 
eiiees between them ; in use the micrometer head is suc- 
cessively advanced, and each division is cut with accuracy 
and with great rapidity. 

Most of the scales of the hydrometers exhibited Lave 


+ See the ‘Transactions c.f the ltny.il Astronomical 
Society.” 


been graduated in the usual way, and* are therefore in- 
accurate; those exhibited by Grilliii (No. 407), were per- 
formed by this machine, which Mr. A-dflaiid has the merit 
of inventing. lie is the first in England who has carried 
into active practice a correct mode of subdividing glass 
vessels for gases and liquids by the aid of a machine. 

The cutter is made to cut, and cuts a division. The 
detent, apparently, is then brought back to the common 
centre of the helix screw, either J)y lifting, uuclainping, 
and re-clamping, A* in some equivalent W’av, and runs its 
course again to bring the cutter ready for another cut, and 
so on. There is also a second novelty, viz., a*neat little 
contrivance to make every fifth division longer than the 
rest by means of awheel which advances onc*step at each 
division or movement of the cutter # frame. A point, let 
drop tp touch its circumference, determines, by the depth 
to which it descends, the length of the cut ; hut at every 
fifth step the wheel has a notch into which* the point 
descends, allowing the cutter to make a longer stroke — 
longer by the depth of the notch. 

A Prize Medal «v as awarded^* Mr. Ackland. 

Pekkeaijx (France, No. 3G9 ) has rxhihitcd»a straight 
line divider. This is a beautiful I) -contrived divider 
on liamsdcu’s principle, with a long finis steel screw. 
The .novelties are, first, the wheel at tins screw' head, 
which is divided into 400 parts, and has cut upon its 
circumference (which is made broad;, a helix screw, in 
the thread of which runs a detent carried along by the 
* run of the thread till it meets a stop clamped on the 
helix at a definite point. This arrests the screw, at this 
point of the motion. A Prize Medal was awarded to 
M. Perreaux. 

Fkomknt ( Franco, No. 1009, p. 1254,) exhibits a 
] divided metre, the divisions on which are beautifully dis- 
j tinet, mid as fur as could he ascertained, very exact. It is 
believed that the divisions were cut by M. From cut's 
dividing engine, which he has constructed for dividing 
astronomical and^geodelfcal instruments. M. Fremeut 
has also constructed a screw more than a metre in length, 
fix’ the purpose of dividing lines quickly, and it i*; under- 
stood that in so doing electricity is made use of in con- 
nection with the movements on the screw ami muchim 
A Council Medal was awarded to M. Froment. 

The CoNSEllVATOIKK DES ARTS ITT Ml'-TlERS (FlTUlCC, 
No. 15CH, pp. 1251, 1252,) exhibits a brass metre by 
(lumber, decimally divided. Also a fine platinu metre, 
which is described as the ” second type of jhe Collection 
of Weights and Measures of the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers,- executed* by M. Bniuncn, ami compared by 
M. Silbcriuami,” and is stated to he a copy of the ancient 
plutina metre of the same collection, an immediate deriva- 
tive of the prototype in the archives of France, and to he 
longer than that, of which it is an immediate copy, by 
0*0000 1 9 inillcmctrc. 

It is proptyrly speaking a “ metre a bouts,” and is con- 
verted into one “ h, traits” by •attaching to each of its 
extremities a supplementary piece of platinn, separated 
from tl^‘ liar liy a very thin laminu of gold, which appears 
as affine line of gold at the junction. It is supported ou a 
bed of bronze, to which it is attached firmly and by accu- 
rate adjustment at one end, whilst "the other is 1/ft free to 
slider by cxpai.sioiy thus converting the whole system into 
a Borda't#i^i*ometer, the amount of relative expansion 
bein£ read lipoma scale, the value of whose points has 
» been deriv.il from experiment by immersion in melting 
ice and boiling warn*. 

The ComgTvurtoire des Arts et Metiers also exhibits a 
standard kilogramme and litre; a series of French coins 
of legal currency* and a collection of wood measuring 
rods, bot|j *.n single lengths, ami in more or less numerous 
joints ; alsoineasuring chains, anil a series of measures of 
capacity* of the following vaftios (in litres), viz. : 

20, 10, 2, 1, j, ft, ft. ft, t5„. iV.* sU ™ bnw, with ground 
rims and sliding glasses to each. . 

Balances. 

The Exhibition contains balances of all sizes, from 
Mr. Fo> 's balance, intended to carry extremely small 
weights, up to the balances of L. Ocrtliug and the 
American balance, both of which are capable of carrying 
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bii lbs. in each pail. Many of them have probably never 
been surpassed, iu the construction of the beam, kuile- 
etiges, planes opposed to them, pernmtieuee of the adjust- 
ments and beauty of workmanship ; yet in all, the position 
of the beam, when loaded with the weights to be com- 
pared, is shown by a long index nearly iu contact witli a I 
graduated arc, although for several ) ears other and 
greatly superior methods of determining the position ol* 
the beam have been in use, such as by a graduated are 
attached to one end oY the beam, and viewed through a 
compnurfd microscope having a horizontal wire in the 
focus ol* the ey e-glass, or by a mirror attached to the 
beam, in which the reflected image of a scale is viewed 
through a telescope. 

Ju the balances exhibited the beam and pans arc sus- 
pended on knife-edges, more or less yj length, w\th the 
single exception of Mr. Fox’s balance, in which the beam 
lias pivots; tin* conical ends of which play in hollow agate 
cones of larger angle. 

There is no example of the balances constructed under 
the direction of Gauss and Weber, am, 1 described in the 
“Gull ingen Transactions,” in which the beam is sus- 
pended by two watch-springs, and each pan by a single 
■watch-spring; mu* of either of Stcinhcii’s balances, in 
which the beam and pans are suspended by wires or silk 
ribbons; nor of the balances first (Professor Miller be- 
lieves j invented by Steinhcil and used by Kupfter iu com- 
paring the Russian standard of weights, in which the 
beam carries two small steel spheres in the middle, resting* 
upon a steel plane, and a sphere* at either end, upon which 
rest the plane or slightly concave spherical surfaces of the 
plates from which the scnic-pnns are suspended.* 

There are a variety of contrivances for checking the 
oscillation of the beam and pans when in action: none of 
them can compare in simplicity and etlici&icy with the 
apparatus invented by Wollaston, and used by the lute 
T. (J. Itobinson, Harrow, Do.cr, and by most of the 
English makers of balances, and also b^NiV.cn, of Copen- 
hagen, the only foreign maker who appears to have made 
use of it. 

In neaily, perhaps in every instance, when the divisions 
of the scale, to which the index of the balance points, 
were numbered; the division to wdiich the index points 
when tin* beam is horizontal is marked zero, and the scale 
u umbered 1, 2, 3, Jfc c. t to the right and left. This method 
is most inconvenient, and frequently leads to error. The 
number of the divisions ought to run all the same way, 
and need m?t begin with zero, it being far better to 
number that division to which the index points, when the 
beam is horizontal, 10, 2u, or some multiple of ill, for the 
purpose of avoiding the trouble, perplexity, and liability 
to error, attendant upon the necessity of noting number*, 
in addition to whether tin* riuinlierK are positive or nega- 
tive. This remark is of general application to all instru- 
ments to udiich scales are atlixed, 

L. Okutlixi: i No. 3.1-1, p. 441* » exhibits a'largc balance 
having a beam 3 feet in leugth, coated with platinum, f 
and capable of carrying 50 lbs. (equal to 25*4 kilo- 
grammes) iu eaeb pan. The beam, a pierced Aomb, is 
construct! d so as to give great strength in proportibn to 
its weight. Any tendency to lateral v ielding is counter- 
acted lty tasting the beam with edge 1 c-s. 

The whole length of the middle knife-edge* i?‘Kt 6 upon a 
plane surface of steel : the three kui (e-edges are long. 
Plane surfaces of steel, from which the scale-pans are mis-* 
pended, rest upon the extreme knife-enjea. When not iu 
aetipn the beam and the steel planes froiy wlyeli Ylieseak- 
pans hang, are supported. as not to be in contact with 
each other. The frame for supporting -;hc beam and pans 
is extremely' well conti iveri ; so also is the mechanism for 
lifting it. i * 

lie exhibits also a bahineo'capabh* of carrying one kilo- 
gramme in each pan. The Learn (/this balance, which is 
10 inches long/is coated witli palladium ;f the three 

* See KupflV.v’fi wodt on tin* 4 ‘ Comparison of Standards ” 
for a description of tWfs balance. * 

t These beams were (touted by T. II. ITeqrv, Ksq., F.R.S., 
by n peculiar process, in which the electric current was 
employed in depositing these metals. It would seem, from 


knife-edges, as well as the plain* upon which the middle 
knife-edge rests, and the planes from which the paus are 
suspended, are of agate, so that the whole instrument is 
unaffected by acid vapours. The beam is graduated, and 
small differences of wvfglit are determined by a small 
W’eight that can be placed upon parts of the graduated 
lieaiii. The be»in and pans are supjHirted, excepting when 
in action. Tlie adjustments of the knife-edges, in the 
direction of the leugth of the beam, are a» few as possible 
to be very permanent. The knife-edges are not capable 
of any adjustment after leaving the artist’s hands in a 
direction perpendicular to the length of the beam. As far 
as the beam and knife-edges are concerned, a better 
balance has probably never been constructed. Iletxliihits 
uNo a smaller balance : tlie beam is 14 inches long, similar 
to the former in construction, and capable of carrying 
about 1,000 grains. A Council Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Oertling. 

Dovkh ( No. 344, p. 440) exhibits a balance, which in 
eopst ruction is similar 1o the balances constructed by the 
lute T. O. Robinson, and, in execution, fully equal to the 
balances made by that most excellent artist. The beam 
is 10^ inches long, and is capable of carrying about 2,000 
grammes in each pan.* The three knife-edges are of 
steel, the planes opposed to them being made of agate. 
The final adjust incuts, both iu the direction of tlie length 
of the beam and in a direction perpendicular to it, are 
effected by a cut at each end of the beam making an angle 
of about 45 ' with the axis of the beam, which may be 
widened by 4 means of a screw. This is mi excellent mode 
of adjustment, succeeding perfectly, and proved to be very 
permanent, when confined to extremely narrow limits. If 
these limits be exceeded, us tin*}' sometimes are in 
unskilful bands, the end # of the beam is cracked and 
destroyed. 

Mr. Dover has substituted chains with long links for 
silk threads, for suspending the pans, and has added an 
ingenious contrivance for supporting glass tubes iu 
weighing. 

A Prize Medal was awiflfUed to Mr. Dover. 

Fox ( No. .*177, p. 451 i exhibits a balance for extremely 
small weights, which lias instead of a knife-edge at the 
middle, an axle ending in conical points, which points 
play in conical holes (the angle of the cone in the holes 
is, of course, greater than the angle of the cone of the 
pivots). The attraction of a magnet brings the beam 
exactly to zero before weighing. In order to overcome 
the friction, of which much is introduced by the con- 
struction of the balance, there is an instrument for rapping 
on the ease. 

MahkioTT (No. .141, p. 4 IP) exhibits a chemical balance, 
tlie beam of which is made of a wide bit of w ood ( fir >, w it h 
interstices cut out so as to leave a strongly framed net- 
work. The knife-edges do not appear to admit of any 
adjustment. The scale-pans are suspended from double 
hooks of wire banging on the end of the knife-edges. 
This instrument is a curiosity: it is stated by the maker 
to be sensible to the KMitli of a grain. It is a good ex- 
ample of a make-shift for a balance, when at a distance 
from gooil workmen. 

De (Shave, Siioiit, and Fanner (No. .1.13, p. 440,) ex- 
hibit. two assay-balances, apparently of very good work- 
manship, but not adjusted, f and a large, number of com- 
mercial balances of various kinds, weights, and measures 
of rapacity and length. 

Bachk (Drilled States, No. 395a, p. 1402). — Large ba- 
lance, capable of carrying 50 lbs. (equal to 25*4 kilo- 
grammes i in each pan. The knife-edges are square bars 
of steel. Each bar is fitted into a socket attached to the 
beam, having a rectangular notch, so that any one of the 
four edges of the bar may be used as a knife-edge.} Tin.* 

ibis successful application, that, the same process is appli- 
cable to«grmluatcd instruments. 

* A similar balance, finished by Mr. Dover, was used 
repeatedly by FVofessor Miller to weigh 5,760 grains, and 
was not in the slightest degree injured. b , 

t The centre of gravity is too high to admit of using 
them. 

} In the event of one of the edges being damaged this 
urnngement is of great service. 
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socket, in which one of the extreme knife-edges is fixed, 
moves in a slit in the direction of the length of the beam, 
and is adjusted in that direction by means of two screws. 

A smaller balance is exhibited, of almost exactly the 
same construction as the preceding; it is capable ( pro- 
bably) of carrying a kilogramme in each pan. A Prize 
Modal was awarded to Mr. Bache. « 

Delkutl (France, No. 160, p. 1178) exhibits a large 
balance, eapabfc; of carrying two kilogrammes in each 
pan. Tlie middle knife-edge rests upon a plane surface of 
steel. The pans are suspended from plane surfaces of 
steel, which rest upon the extreme knife-edge. Screw 
adjustments appear to he avoided, in order to secure iu- 
variabiflfy in the positions of the knife-edges. The east- 
iron base of the balance lias boles under the extreme 
knife-edges, for suspending large globes of glass for 
weighing gases, in an enclosed space beneath tin base of 
the balance. Both the construction and workman, hip of 
this balance appear to be extremely good. 

A chemical balance, by the same exhibitor, capably of 
currying 300 grammes in each pan. The pans are of pla- 
tinum, suspended by silver wir<*s. 

Another chemical balance, capable of carrying 200 
grammes in each pan; the pans are of platinum. 

In these two balances the middle knife-edge rests upon 
a plane surface of steel. The pans are suspended* from 
slightly curved steel books. * 

Balances of this construction, though considerably infe- 
rior to that in which the pans are suspended from plane 
surfaces, are simple, not easily deranged, and accurate 
enough for all the ordinary purposes of chemistry, for 
w hi eh they are expressly constructed. 

An assay-balance, of the ordinary construction anil 
excellent, workmanship, is also from the same exhibitor. 

A Council Medal was awarded to M. Deleuil. 

• CuLLOT, BuuTIIEKH (Franco, No. 1155, p. 1233; exhibit 
a large balance, capable of carrying two kilogrammes in 
each pan. In its construction and excellence of execution, 
it \ ery closely resembles the large balance of M. Deh*. il. 

An assay-balance of the ordinary construction is also 
exhibited by Messrs. Col lot. 

A Prize Medal was awarded to Messrs. Col lot. 

Br.iiANGKtt ( France, No. 761, pp. 1216, 121?) exhibits a 
balance to be placed upon a counter, with platforms for 
holding the substance to be weighed, and the weights. 
With fifty kilograii hues in each pan, the addition of one 
gramme to the weights in either pan causes the itidex to 
mo\e through about a quarter of an iucl*. When tried 
with twenty kilogrammes in each pan it was found to turn 
very sensibly on placing half a gramme in one of tlie 
pans. 

M. Beranger also exhibits a steelyard in which the 
weight is moved along the arm by a screw of the length 
ofthe long arm, and parallel to it, ha\iug a bead of about 
4 inches diameter, divided into 100 parts. This steelyard 
is sensible to 100 grammes, with 1,000 kilogrammes sus- 
pended frmn the short arm. 

Also, bascule en l* air, a double steelyard. # The end of 
the short arm of a steelyard is connected by a link will) 
the extremity of a lever, and at a distance from the ful- 
crum of the lev '*r equal to a small fraction of its length is a 
knife-edge, from which the substance to he weighed is 
suspended. One of these, capable of weighing 1,000 kilo- 
grammes, costs 2G0 francs. 

M. Beranger exhibits a model of a machine for deter- 
mining the pressure exerted by each will'd of a loco- 
motive. • 

Also, a pcso-compteur , a weighing-machine, which re- 
gisters on a sheet of paper the weight of every article 
weighed. Besides these there are a great many coinfhcr- 
cial balances, all of which arc most ingeniously contrived, 
extremely well made, very accurate, and considering the 
workmanship, and the number of adjustments to In* 
attended to, very cheap. Although the Jury considered 
them well deserving such reward, no Madal w as voted to 
M. Jieranger, on account of these being commercial ba- 
lances, and as such thought by the Jury to belong to 
instruments for direct use, rather than to philosophical 
instruments: they have, however, received a prize in 
Class V. 1 # 


Sacke (Belgium, No. 504, p. 11G7,J, exhibits a large 
balance, capable of currying two kilogrammes in each 
pan. The manner of fixing the extreme Knife-edges to 
the beam is different from that usually adopted, in which 
the under horizontal surface of the knife-edge is in juxta- 
position with the horizontal surface of the beam, widened 
at that particular part, and firmly fixed to it by one or 
more screws. In M. Sucre’s balance, on the contrary, the 
ends of the beam terminate in vertical plane surfaces, to 
which are attached, by screws, vertical plates of steel, 
terminating above in knife-edges. The pan* are suspended 
in such manner, that their swinging in any direction lias 
no tendency to twist tlie beam of the balance.. * 

This instrument is remarkable for the extreme beauty 
of its workmanship. • 

M. Sucre' also e>Jiibits an assay -balance, in which, con- 
trary to the usual construction,* the pans are suspended 
from plane surfaces of steel which rest upon k»ng knilc- 
edges, anil are supported independently ofthe beam when 
the balance is not in action : it is therefore not only more 
accurate than ordinary assay-balances, but is enabled to 
carry 20 grammes in each pan witlioufinjury. Tlie work 
is extremely’ good. " m 

In assay -balances, as usually constructed, the pans are 
suspended from hooks, which themselves rest on books 
worked to a fine edge, attached to the ends of tlie beam, 
and are not calculated to carry a weight of move than 
two grammes. « 

A Prize Medal was awarded to M. Sac re. 

A. Oektlinu (Prussia!? (No. 87, p. 1053': exhibits a 
balance of very beautiful workmanship, capable of carry- 
ing a kilogramme in each pan. 

The knife-edges are let into dove-tailed notches in tlie 
beam.* Tlie adjustment of the distance of the extreme 
knife-edge frftm the middle knife-edge is effected by means 
of a vertical cut in the metal of the beam, which may be 
slightly widened or contracted h> screws. The agates 
which rest upon Ac extreme knife-edges, and from w hich 
the pans are suspended, arc not plane, but have an obtuse 
reentering angle, into which the le.-s obtuse angle of the 
knife edge enters, and are not suspended independently of 
the beam when the balance is lTbt in action. + Two ther- 
mometers are placi d with the bulbs as high as the beam ; 
but it probably would have been better if tlie bulbs bail 
been placed a little above the seale-paus, for the tempera- 
ture of the air immediately surrounding the* object to be 
weighed often differs sensibly from that of the air in the 
upper part of the balanee-ease. * 

Oertling has also* two smaller balances, of similar con- 
struction, capable of carrying 1 no grammes in each pan. 
A Prize Medal was awarded to Mr. Oerlling. 

Rkimanx (Prussia, No. 86, p. 1053;. Balance, capable 
of carrying one kilogramme in each pan. Tlie knife- 
edges are opposed to agate planes. The adjustment of 
the position pf the knife-edges is effected 1 y means of an 
oblique cut at each end of the h$iui, the breadth of which 
may cither be increased or diminished by screws.*! - This 
is tin* oiilj balaace in the Exhibition in* which a circular 
level has been adopted. The Jury considered it worthy 
of llonoi liable Mention. 

llomi inn and Kbeiuiaudt (l^ussia. No. 88# p. 1053; 
have exhibited balances for apothecaries: they "seem well 
suited to Jit 1 purpose they are iiitcbdcd to serve. 

LtuiME, J.F., gild Co. (Prussia, No. 83, p. 1053) exhibit 
chemical l.jhneos. Quo of them is capable of carrying 
one kilogramme ii. each pan; another of carrying lou 
grammes ii^ eagh pan; a third 50 grammes in each pan; 
anil a fourth 25 grammes in each pan, 

A Prize Mednl*vvas awarded to Messrs. Luhme. 

Batka (Austria, No. 135, p. 1014) exhibits a very small 
balance hy$Kiische, of Vienna, contained in a platinum 

M « — - ■ 

* It is doubtful vi lieihcr this mode of attaching the knife- 
edge is quite us good ns when the beam is made wider at 
the extremities and tlie middle, nml the whole lengtlgof the 
knife-edge rests upon it. • • 

f The form of the agates seems to be objectionable. 

J In tl v. present case, too much reliance seems to have 
been placed on this mode of adjustment; for one of the 
cuts 1ms been widened by screwing till a crack in tlie beam 
bus begun to form. 

S 2 
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blowpipe apparatus. It is v cry well made, and tlic Jury 
deemed it worthy of Honourable Mention. 

])olm:k<; (MouUenburg-Scliwerin). Hulnncc, to cam- 
one kilogramme in each pan. This balance is in many 
respects very well constructed : but the middle knife-edge 
is supported by two agate planes, and the bearings of the 
knife-edge on the planes are rather short, both of which 
circumstances are delects. The oscillation of the pans is 
checked by liair-brushes, which on turning a handle 
ascend till the ends of the brushes toveh the undcr-sidcs 
of the puli : i’ this arrangement there is reason to appre- 
hend that loose hairs might attach themselves to the 
uiidcr-sirfi's. of the pans, and so lead to an error in the 
weighing.*! The pans are suspended from plates of steel, 
having plane surfaces, which rest upon the extreme knife- 
edges. 

A Prize Medal was awarded to Mr. Dolberg. 

IfcrKKp. (Netherlands, No. 83, p. 1147). I Jala liee, 
capable of carrying one kilogramme in each pan. The 
beam is a single bar, the middle knife-edge being sup- 
ported on two agate plant v.+ The contrivance for lifting 
the pans and bean, when not in action is ingenious, inas- 
much as the motion is slow' at the time the beam is depo- 
sited on the middle support, and the ugatc planes from 
which the pans hang on the knife-edges : but it is unsteady 
in a lateral direction. There is also reason to apprehend 
the extreme knife-edges would not touch the agate planes 
in the same parts iij successive weighings. Tin* method 
of attaching the pans to the brass rods by which they are 
suspended, in such a manner as effectually to guard against 
upsetting the pans wherever the weight may be deposited, 
is extremely simple and ingenious. The Jury’ considered 
it worthy of Honourable Mention. 

Nihskn (Denmark, No. 2t>, p. l.'ir>f>). A large balance 
to carry 10 lbs. (4- ;»4 kilogrammes): the 'middle knife- 
edge is cut away in the middle, so that the hearings of 
the edge on the middle plate are too short. The pans are 
suspended from plates having eoncaw surfaces, which 
form* of plate is objectionable. The/ ...*r not supported 
independently of the beam, when the balance is not in 
action. 

The exceiitric motion for putting the balance in action 
had been injured, so that it could not be tried. 

A small balance exhibited by Nissen, capable of carry- 
ing more than 100 grammes. The middle knife-edge in 
this, also, is cut away, so that the ends only touch the 
plane surface on which it rests. The balance in other 
respects resembles ltobiuson’s balances, except that the 
middle knife-edge rests upon two planes, and that the 
plane surfuccs are of steel instead of agate. It is fur- 
nished with Wollaston’s contrivance for checking the 
oscillation of the pans and beam. 

The same exhibitor lias also a small assay-balance. 

The Jury considered Mr. Nissen as deserving Honour- 
able Mcution. 

Littman (Sweden, No. 15, p. i:t50j. In (his balance 
the index is at one end of the beam. In addition to this 
index there is another pointing upwards, the end of which 
is viewed through a compound microscope, having a 
divided scale or glass in the focus of the eye-piece. This 
contrivance for reading off the extreme portions of the 
balance during its oscillation is far inferior to a graduated 
scale, attached to the beam of the bal.» »ee, observed with 
a compound microscope having a single win* in the/ocus 
of the eye-piece It also adds greatly to the bulk of the, 
balance-case. Tito Jury considered thi balance deserving 
Honourable Mention. ' * 

\*ibkii« (Sweden and Norway, No. 14, p. 1,VW exhibits 
n chemist's balance, which the Jury considered worthy of 
Honourable Mcution, it being well adapted for the pur- 
poses it has to perform. ** 

Coin- Weighing Machines . 

We will nonreturn our attention to another class of 
balance, recently introduced, viz., coin-weighing machines. 
Off hose there are three in the Exhibition --one exhibited 

rtf 

* This contrivance is greatly inferior to Wollaston’s for 
effecting the- same pmposc. * 

f This is not n good construe. ion. 


by W. Cotton, Esq., late Governor of the Hank of Eng- 
land; a second by Captain Smith ; and a third made by 
Dklkuii* (France, No. IiiO, pp. 1178—1180); this last 
instrument was designed by Hnron Shout kk. 

Ecfoiv proceeding tv *he particulars of these beautiful 
instruments, it may be well for a short time to dwell upon 
the want which has called them into existence, as kindly 
explained by William Miller, Esq., of the llank of Eng- 
land. All sovereigns brought into the H:*nk of England 
by the public are weighed singly, and this is found to he 
absolutely necessary ; else the stock of sovereigns in the 
Hank would very soon fall below the legal current weight 
of 122^ grains each. The Hank, therefore, is compelled 
to weigh all the gold coin it receives singly, tf> gnnid 
against, loss. 

In June, 1842, the (Queen’s Proclamation was issued, 
commanding all persons to cut and deface whatever gold 
coin was found to be below the current weight. Helbiv 
that time the light sovereigns, though they were rejected 
by the Hank, were accepted almost, everywhere for their 
full value, and the public were not disposed to criticise 
very nicely the Hank’s weighing, us the rejection of their 
money occasionally, when it was really of the current 
weight, or the issuing it to them a trifle below the weight, 
was of small consequence ; for, though it might occasion 
a litflc trouble, it entailed no loss. Hut it was quite a 
different affair when their sovereigns were cut as well as 
rejected, so that they were obliged to sell them as bullioi , 
sometimes at a loss of three-pence or four-pence n-picec; 
or wlcn, at was sometimes the ease, they received sove- 
reigns at one counter of the Hank which were cut and re- 
turned to them when tendered at. another. The public 
then, as might he expected, were very angry ; hut there 
was no help for it. Tin Hank had provided the best 
scales that could he procured: they had the most expe- 
rienced w eighers : they re- weighed singly every gold coin 
in their stock, amounting to upwards of £8 , 111 1(1,000, and 
weeded it of all the light pieces that could he delected, at :i 
loss of between £.*1,500 and £4,000; but the evil remained. 
Sovereigns were still issfwJ at one counter which were 
rejected and cut at another. 

This did not arise from any fault either of the Hank or 
of its officers, but from the inherent difficulties in the 
operation of weighing so accurately as was necessary, or 
j with the same result, in a limited time, even with the 
i best-constructed scales. Some of the cames of error 
Mr. CV/lon ascertained to be- differences in the weights 
made (notwithstanding the Mint stamp attached to them), 
of considerable amount in relation to the degree of cor- 
rectness required; currents of air acting unequally upon 
the scale-pans ; a constant diminution of the weight of one 
pan, by the act of placing and displacing the coins to he 
weighed, by which the equipoise was every moment de- 
stroyed ; the striking of the scale-pans upon the counter; 
difference in the judgment of the weighers; the short 
time which could be allowed for the operation ; failing of 
the eye-sight, (lagging of the attention, and sleepiness 
from the monotony of flic cinplov mciit ; difference ill the 
rate of vibration of the beams; ifelecls of principle in the 
const ruction of the scales, to obviate which would have 
destroyed tlioir simplicity and marred their general use- 
fulness. 

All these difficulties (and they were great) were over- 
come by Mr. Cotton’s machine; and since the year 1S44, 
L out of the large number of 80,000,000 of pieces wliieh 
have been weighed, not a single source of error has been 
made out against them. Some few r sovereigns are still 
weighed as they are received from the public by the com- 
mon scales; but such are never re-issued by the Hank 
until they have passed through the machines, which ex- 
tract from them about two per cent, of lightness. The 
Hank sustains the loss upon these unavoidable errors, in 
preference to the loss of time, the trouble, and the vexa- 
tion which the re-issue of them ns they were received 
from the public would occasion to all parlies'. * 

We now proceed to the description of Mr. Cotton's 
machine. 

It consists of a square brass box: on the top is placed 
a hupt cr to hold the sovereigns to lie weighed. This 
hopper is a long trough, placed at an angle of about 45 J 
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w ith tlie top of the box : it will hold about MM) sovereigns, 
ill front of the box are two fviiuII apertures, to which are 
fitted two receivers, one for the sovereigns of full weight, 
the other for those which are ligljj.^ 

Inside the box, and near the njiper plate, the beam or 
balance is placed; at one end of the beam, and above it, 
is poised upon a knife-edge, a small platform, which re- 
ceives the sovereigns to be weighed. This platform, 
which, in fact, lS one of the scales, is kept in its position 
hy means of a small pendulum, oil which, at about an 
inch below the platform, there is an oblong perforation, 
about half an inch in length, technically called a slot, in 
which a small ivory rod works freely up and down with- 
out touching the sides. 

Hetueon the slot and the platform a pair of forceps is 
placed. From a knife-edge at the other end of the beam 
a small round polished plate is suspended, to which a 
pendulum is fixed, and at its lower part the scale* is placed 
to receive the weight. Above the small round plate, 
under the top of the box, is fixed au agate with a bluftt 
point. When the machine is in motion the .small ivory 
rod is depressed: this, on touching the bottom of the slot, 
or opening in the pendulum in which it works, brings 
down the beam on that side, ami raises it, of course, on 
the other, the weight side, until the small round plate on 
that side touches the agate pouit. The beam is thcu*in a 
horizmtal position. As soon as this is effected the for- 
ceps cat eh hold of the pendulum between the platform 
and the slot, and hold it firmly. The balance is then in 
a condition to receive the sovereign, which is shifted from 
the bottom of the pile in the hopper, ami brought by 
means of a slide along a channel, just large enough for a 
sovereign of the proper stand: til gold to pass, hut not 
large enough to admit a counterfeit, and deposit*, d upon 
the platform. The forceps then let go their hold, the* 
iv*)ry rod is gently raised, and if the sovereign lionprus to 
he light that eml of the beam vises, and the other end 
leaves the agate point ; hut if the sovereign be full weight, 
the beam remains stationary, "’id the small plate on I* • 
weight end is in contact with the agate point. 

When the sovereign is weighed, the operation of its re 
mo* :il is very ingenious, and is as follows: — Two holts 
aic placed at right angles to each other, and oft each side 
of tin* platform or scale ihere is a part cut away to admit 
of the bolts striking so far into the area of the platform 
as to remove anything that would nearly fill it. These 
bolts are made to strike at different elevations, the lower 
one striking (as to time) a little before the other. If the 
sovereign he full weight the scale remains down, and llu* 
lower bolt knocks it off into the full-weight box. If the 
sovereign, on the other hand, be light, it rises up, the 
first holt strikes under and misses it, and the higher bolt 
then strikes ami knocks it off into the light box. This 
machine weighs about tliirty-iiiree sovereigns in one 
minute. The weights used are of glass, and are adjusted 
to within the ten-thousandth part of a grain. 

It is understood that those machines, since they began 
to be used in 1S44, have not cost JCf> for repair*, and that 
they effect a saving in salaries alone of full £l,f>t)0 per 
annum, after deducting ten per cent# for the replacement 
of capital suuk in their establishment. 

A Prize Medal was awarded to Mr. Cotton. 

Smith (India) lias exhibited a coin-weighing machine, 
which is au exceedingly ingenious application of that of 
the areaometer or hydrostatic balance. Tli ^counterpoise 
1o the point weight of the seale-pan and emu is made 1o 
rise and Tail in a cylinder of water, the oscillation being 
deadened by a circular plate forming part of the counter- 
poise wholly immersed in the fluid, and of such an jiqea 
as to afford considerable resistance to the rising or sinking 
motion. Hy a proper adjustment of the diameter of that 
portion of the counterpoise which is partly beneath and 
partly above water, and of the length of the Je*er arm* 
which carries the scale-pan, a given deviation m die 
weight of the coin one way or other from fts legal weight 
may be made to correspond with a given depression or ele- 
vation of the counterpoise, and therefore of Ihc sculc-pnn, 
below or above a certain medium or zero position, tlu#si*ak* 
resting at a level, corresponding to the amount of excess 
or defect of the coin above or below the standard. • 


At levels corresponding to half grain* of difference of 
weight, shelves are placed which receive tlfe coins from 
(lie scale-pan, according as, on arriving at its point of 
equilibrium, it happens to In: opposite to the interval be- 
tween either shelf and the next above it; and once thrown 
upon that shelf, it glides down and finds its way into a 
receptacle corresponding hy au appropriate passage. Tims 
the coins enter twelve panels, differing each hy twelve 
grains of weight. M # 

To throw the coin off the scale upon its^proper shelf, 
the seale-pan is peculiarly constructed of wire, horizon- 
tally laid, so as to allow a scraper, also of wire, ***rtically 
arranged, to pass between and beside the frame-work of 
the pan, which, being pushed along at the efid of each 
weighing, the coin is forced hy it oft* the pan upon the 
shelf, •flic pan-fraitie, thus lightened, rises to the propel 
position for receiving another coin, which is placed on it 
hy a feeding-pipe in the manner usual in coining pro- 
cesses. 

Any number of small weighing-machines may be 
mounted side by flde, so as to occupy a -very moderate 
compass, and may be worked simultaneously by a •common 
feeding and a common discharging movement; and nfl 
may be made to discharge their contents on the same 
shelves conducting to common receptacles.* A Prize 
Medal vi as awarded to Captain Smith. 

Dki.kcit. (France, No. Pin, pp. 1 1 7ft — UfiO) exhibits a 
beaut i Pul coin-weighing machine, invented by Huron 
Reguier, Meinbre de l’Ac^lcmie des Sciences, differing, 
however, from those above described in its mechanical 
arrangements, and in some particulars of const ruction 
which are necessary to its performance of the additional 
operation required hy the French Hunk. 

In the Hankiof France each piece of money is weighed 
in a small balance, especially constructed lor tlie purpose, 
by men charged with this particular duty. The beautiful 
eoin-w cighiiig machine in # qnestion designed to super- 
sede this work hy. mechanical means. In its working it 
exhibits quickness and regularity in performing the opera- 
tion of distributing the pieces into three classes, those 
which are heavy, those which fre of exact weight, and 
those which stre light. 

Tie* instrument is distinguished in its operations from 
Mr. Cotton's, by thus distributing the pieces into three 
classes instead of two, as in Mr. Cotton's, the three being 
necessary in the Hank of France, though not required 
in England. • 

Tile right to this elegant invention not bring secured 
by a patent, its internal construction could not be ex- 
amined; but so far as could be judged from working it, 
as exhibited, the principle see • he tin 
able the declination of the index of the balance, or light 
steel rod, to the right or left of the vertical, according to 
the excess of weight in either pan, to give motion to one 
or other of tww) light brass plates in the act of raising the 
balance. The force so applied being, not the mere dif- 
ference of weights between the scales, but an external 
power applied through this medium; the motion thus 
given. to the brass plate being conveyed downwards by an 
appropriate train of mechanism might easily be applied to 
an interposed obstacle or otherwise. The coin,* on its 
delivery from the«scnle, is diver tcjl from that passage 
which # it w*uild huve followed had the index remained 
vertical, into one of two other channels according to the 
fhclination of t lie index.* • 

The machine is fee. hy a hopper, the coin being thrown 
promiscuously inf To prevent its jamming, ami refusing 
lo pass, it is constantly stirred from below upwards by a 
wheel set round w*ith steel pins so ns to disturb the self- 
arrangement of tlie coins in the hopper, and let them 
fall overgOm*by one into the feeding-t rough. It is un- 
derstood that about fifty coins could be weighed per 
minute by a double nftichine, such as that exhibited. 
The working appeared to be not quite continuous, hpt iu 
till other respects perfectly satisfactory', the interruption 

* A full description of*this ingenious mechanism, which 
was contrived imd executed for tlie Madras mint under 
Captain Smith's direction, w ill be found in the ‘ 4 Professional 
Papers of the Madras Engineers,* vwl. ii. 
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to the regular delivery of the coins-' being little more than 
momentary. # , 

It will he understood that, for the reason above assigned, 
this account of its operation is merely conjectural. Sir 
John llerse.hel remarks that it would he easy to devise 
a machine for a similar purpose, founded on the- principles, 
first, of preventing llio descent of either scale, unless the 
excess of weight in it surpassed the legal “remedy/ and 
allowance for wear end original emjj\ which might he 
done, ty giving each end of the beam a support from 
below eipial to the remedy, hut rising only on its descent ; 
and, scrimdlv, by presenting in the closest proximity to 
the under-side oft he beam, but not in actual contact, the 
extremity of a conducting rod of copper, completing a 
galvanic’ circuit through the beam and its central steel 
Knife-edge resting on a steel plane, ' 1 nml thus animating 
one or other of two electro-magnets, which by its attrac- 
tion on a soft iron bar should shift either the point of 
delivering or the point of reception of the descending 
coins, on their egress frpin the scale. The circuit being 
completed, the right-hand conductorwoiild thus deviate 
the ruin* into the receptacle for heavy, and the conductor 
on the left into that for light coins, while a state of rest of 
the beam, corresponding to any excess within the remedy, 
either way, would cause no deviation, hut allow till* coins 
to fall straiglr into the middle receptacle. This descrip- 
tion might, enable any mechanist to construct such a 
machine, probably at small cost, and without infringing 
any patent right. c 

It is highly satisfactory to find an instrument of such 
high importance as the balance so well represented in the 
Inhibition ; and when if is considered, in order to have 
a balance as perfect as possible, how a cry many circum- 
stances arc to he attended to.it must he deemed highly 
honourable 1o the exhibitors of good balances to have pro- 
duced instruments stunning lue lest of the rigorous 
examination to which they {pm* hqgu subjected. We 
nhsA’xc. however, in the Kxhihitiote.no sell -weighing 
balances for small weights flip to i,ni)n grains , oiMhe 
principle of Marriott's spring- balance for large ones, or 
mi that of the simple tension of a long spiral spring, 
which is a very convenient form of instrument when 
great accuracy is of less consequence than expedition. 

-Ii#- 1 'innps. 

Most of the imporlain facts which we know relative to 
the properties of air may he said le have been elicited by 
the e m»h»v incut of the air-pump. Ii i mi ti- factory to 
find * the K.vhihiriou contains iusti '.men! of a new 
and ' npmxed eonstnn con: but ii is matter of regret that 
so small a number of n mini /a*.* hirers have contributed. 

The air-pi i nipt most common I v used are made either 
with brass stop-cocks, or w’nii valves of oiled silk or 
leather. The (tinner, when properly constructed, ami 
nev. , generally act ^ ell, by exhausting theftir thoroughly ; 
hut after having heen^n use for some time, they become 
less accurate than those furnished with valves, after an 
equal amount of wear, lint the valves tlicin*‘l\c-* are 
also imperfect, owing to the pressure of the external air 
on time w if bin tin* pi>Jou preventing the latter from rising 
when tV air is almost exhausted, \tteiupis to overcome 
this difficulty have Jieen made in pumps exhibited, 
some of which arc very superior in their acliftn, ai^l have 
probably never been surpassed. • „ 

The exhibit!** of the best air-pe up is Nevvm\n (NVt 
674, p. 46s* .. Tliis lias a ground* glass plate, 1o avoid 
injury from Milplitiric acid. It has 1wo*pu ifkps with metal 
valves: on one of tlic-c are two barrels, open at the top 
to the atmosphere, as in »he common table air pump; this 
arrangement exhausts the receiver quickly , hut on account 
of the n.o nre of ihe valves, not beyond §’4 i|f eh or O' ft 
inch of meivurinl pressure . * The other pump has a single 
hairel. with an nil cistern .d the tipper part, the air being 
lifiej throu^li a vOva* *he bottom of this cistern. If 
afcvthiilg ve-ei’tei's the barrel it can only he oil, which is 
hi ought out. wi ,* the n»r at the next up-slroke of the 
piston. The pisA lias a metal valve; hut the opening 
o! thi< • ,*l\c 'u i- t not esary to the crailiimation of the 
e^i.ausiion. as - t pi-.mi at its lowest point passes below 
£lu- .;p.*"tun* leading to the receiver. This construction i 


of air-pump exhausts more thoroughly than any yet 
known. 

In the experiments which were tried, the reading of 
the barometer at the, lime being iW)*08 inches, the gauge 
of the air-pump stood ai iW’Wi inches. A Council Medal 
w'as awarded to Mr. Newman for this air-pump. 

Watkins ifnd Hill (No. 6!>9, p. 466*) exhibit a new 
double-barrelled air-pump, on a plan suggested by Mr. 
drove. It has oiled-silk valves, and is so constructed us 
to leave the least possible residue of air in the band, 
after each stroke of the piston. The piston is. solid, with- 
out u valve, and the shape of its lower part is an obtuse 
cone: part of this cone rises at the top of each stroke 
above the aperture leading to the receiver, and the air 
which has entered the barrel is, by the down stroke, forced 
through a valve at the apex of the hollow cone Icnniuatiug 
the lower end of the barrel, to which the lower end of t ho 
piston fits very accurately. The piston-rods pass through 
air-tiglu leather 'collars in the tops of the barrels. This 
pump exhausted the air till the elastic force was only 
0*05 inch of mercury. A Prize Medal was voted to 
Messrs. Watkins and Hill. 

Kniotit ami Sons ( No. 4.03, p. 402) exhibit an air- 
pump on Siemen’s patent. It consists of two cylinders, 
*>f different diameters, the smaller one placed Mow the 
larger, and separated from it by a plate forming the 
bottom of the upper and the top of the lower ey linder. A 
piston-rod, common to both cylinders, passes through u 
stuffing-box iii the plate, attached to which are two valved 
pist oils, working in their respective cylinders. The ad- 
vantage of this construction is, that the pressure of the 
external air on the oiled-silk valve of the larger cylinder 
is taken off by the vacuum formed in the smaller one, and 
in consequence no greater resistance is offered by the 
valve than that arising from its adhesion and tension. 
The exhaustion of this pump is very rapid, and in the 
trial amounted to teat inch of mercury. 

Yaiiley and Sons i No. 257, p. 4216 ( exhibit an air-pump 
upon a new const ruction*, It is worked by n continuous 
iota ton motion of the handle, slide-valves being used to 
open and close the communication. On the piston arriv- 
ing at one end to expel air from the barrel, it k folio wed 
by rarefieo air from the receiver; the slide-valve closes 
upon the receiver, and connects the two sides of the 
piston; the residual air expands into the larger space, be- 
come.-. equally rarefied, and the subsequent motion of the 
valvs separates these spaces, and connects 1 lie receiver 
with the chided end: the piston then returns to exhaust 
air into this end of tin- kmc I and to expel it from the 
other, and thus continuous exhaustion is kept up; for, 
how rare soever the air becomes, it keeps flowing after 
the piston continually. The barrel is twice filled for 
every entire revolution of the handle. This pump has a 
single barrel with double action: it exhausts quickly, and 
the exhaustion was found to he trtifi inch fora inomcnl, 
hut could not he maintained. 

Yarlcy and Sous also exhibit a second air-pump, ^nailer 
than the «former: it has a double-acting barrel. The 
piston is worked l»y means of a crank and continuous cir- 
cular motion ot thejiaiulle. 

Hi:ywooi> (No. 404a, p. 453 h A rotary table air- 
pump, with self-opening valve worked by a crank motion. 
It acts with singular smooth ness and ease. 

G.jokkty t No. 4i)7, p. 454) exhibits an air pump of the 
common tal^e form, it gave an exhaustion of o\S inch 
of mercury, W'hieh is considerable fin 1 this kind of air- 
pump. • 

Lai>1) (No. 291a, p. 410) exhibits an air-pump, which 
i^siugle-bniTcllcd and of a (‘heap construction, without 
ary other claim to notice. 

Y kates (No. r>:i2, p. 440) exhibits a double-acting uir- 
puinp of a cheap construction, which appears to be good 
1 for its* price. . Its valves are of oiled silk. The com- 
munication is in the middle of the barrel, a valve being 
placed there aftil at each end. Honourable Mention was 
awarded to Mr. Yeates. 

ItarAN (No. 408, p. 454} has exhibited a double-action 
air-ppmp, constructed without valves, and having a rota- 
tory motion. The pump consists of a barrel, to which 
t*o smaller ones arc attached on either side. In the 
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large or prime barrel is a solid piston, which may be 
made to rise and fall at pleasure, and is attached to a 
piston-rod; in the centre of the secondary burrcls are 
also small pistons, whose movements are simultaneous. 

Each rise and fall of the large piston is designed to draw 
off from the receiver 53 cubic inches of air, simply by its 
own elasticity. The double action, combined with the 
rotatory motion, has been introduced fcith a view to 
economise bot|j time and labour, and the absence of Die 
valves, to avoid the limitation of exhaustion attendant 
upon their use. This pump was not tried, in consequence 
of no one being in attendance on tlie Jury to explain its 
action, &c. 

Bruton (France, No. 1113, pp. 12, 31) exhibits a , „ 

double-barrelled air-pump. It has, instead of valves, a ! used at pleasure, so that the power may be enanged vviik- 
glass plate sliding over apertures communicating with the ' out losing sight of the object. Within the tube :nv 
receiver and the pumps. The motion of this glass plate placed two slides, ftnc near the eye end, adjustable by a 
is produced by the mechanism which works the pump; : screw; the other near the object end, which may be 
it is very ingenious in its construction.^ The approximate 1 moved to and fro. The latter carries three Entail spe- 
exliaustion is first made by the ordinary alternate action | cubitus, of different foci, mounted on a steel axis, held 
of the barrels. The system of communication is tfcen in a stiff frame. At the botto^i of the axis is placed a 
changed by shifting round the glass plate, which serves : toothed wheel aiM rack-work. This^rack is Kept from 
as a valveduring one-four* h of a resolution, when the moving by along liar proceeding from the first slide, so 
rarefied air is condensed in one barrel and sucked into j that It cannot move with the slide on which it lies; by 
the other, whence it is ultimately ejected through a valve this arrangement, on moving the slide, the wheel upon 
of oiled silk very close to the piston. On account of the , it will roll against the rack, and so present the next 
distance between the pump.** and the glass plate, however s speculum. 

small the pipe of communication, the exhaustion must j The angle at which the speculum* are opposed to each 
be imperfect. The syphon gauge attached to the instru- ; other on the block determines the number of teeth, or 
incut indicated an elastic force of only one mi Huger re of i portions of tlic circle required to present each speculum, 
a column of mercury: but a bubble of air was *ecii at : The diameter of the wheel determines the distance that, 
the top of the mercury, proving its indication to be such portions of the wheel must traverse to put each 
erroneous. * speculum in true focus. The slide nearest to the eye 

Dr.LKiJii. (France, No. If), pp. 1173, 117'J, UNO), j end is moved by a long bar, attached to it by means of a 
This exhibitor has a double-glass barrelled aii-pump, on ; screw, w hilst its near end lies on the oilier slide, and 
AI. j la hinct’s principle, the valves being opened by means over the loop-hole. The bar has a screw handle on the 
A.f wires passing through the piston*. The f polling of - outside of the telescope, by which to pull or push the 
the valves is by this means rendered independent of tin* . further slide, ainLabo to clamp if fast to the near Tide 
elastic force of the air remaining in the receiver. The i when in the right place. This clamping connect the 
degree of exhaustion which c;* : be produced must dej id * two slides, and causes both to obey the adjusting screw, 
on the air after tin* action of the piston. This appeared I 1ft order to determine tin* evaet places at which to clump, 
by the syphon gauge to be about one millimetre of nu r- ; the bar is furnished with thrqp notches, whose distance 
eiiry; but the top of the gauge could not lie seen sons' corresponds* with the diliereuce ol loci; a tooth snaps 
to ascertain whether any \ isihle portion of an* was there. ■ into each notch as it arrives; the hand of the observer 
Ifi this pump, also, the vacuum is first approximately feels this snap, and the object reappearing at the same 
made by the alternate action of the barrels, alter which instant, the screw is made fast. Jluriiig brought each 
one barrel exhausts the other by suction. speculum to its right distance, its perfect position is 

Ninsi’.n f Denmark, No. 20, p. looiit exhibits a double- J cfl'ectcd without trouble. The speculum wheel lias tlnve 
acting single-barrelled air-pump, of an ingenious con- j pin-*; againsl one of these a notch in the bar is urged by 
st ruction. This instrument only exhausted to u*3 inch, i a spring, which holds its corresponding speculum per- 
ns shown by the gauge, w Inch was free from any visible j fccilv in place, aud ill addition, moves the wheel and 

rack a little further than the hand and bar had formerly 
done. This simple action separates the tw'o hooks, and 
thereby detaches the apparatus from each speculum 
whilst it is in use, leaving it at liberty to be governed 
only by ils pin, and the notch in the bar already men- 
tioned ; the spec .limn by tlu-M* means is held perfectly in 
its place. A c; limlricul cap, as a protection from the 
wealheft, is made to slide over the speculums, and affords 
a dark margin round the pencils of light. This con- 
trivance has been applied to telescopes of eight inches 
focal length, and six inches aperture.* The ftregorinn 
exhibits oik! with discs of n solid substance, instead of forth of telescope is the sli<>rtest % aiid consequently best 
flint glass, which observes commendation, as a deviation supported* »n the stand; and possesses many advantages, 
from the beaten path, that may conduct to new and im- as compare ' with others of equal power; from its large 
portnnt results. There are few samples in^lie Exhibition i 1 proport iona c upcrl ore* it giv es a smaller disc to the stars, 
of optical glass; hut all are good, aud give great promise and does not require a deep eve-piece, hut it is desirable 
of an increase in the use of large tclesccfpes. Simms to obtain pi*wei*by deeper and smaller speculums. • 
exhibits several object glasses made of English glass; Vakjlkv and Son also exhibit a portable Gregorian 
and Chance contributes a nol^e piece of apparently pure telescope, of two" inches aperture, and six inches locus, 
flint glass, of no less than 2‘.) inches in diameter. Dauukt It is Hummed on a brass siaml, and admits ol being 
sends some wonderfully pure glass, both crown and flint, readilyjmcfcd away in a small box. When held against 
Of lenses and prisms, there is not one British contributor; a post or tree, the foot ami* telescope form a lirni triau- 
E ranee standing atone in the exhibition of some verj gular bearing. • 

beautiful work, which reflects high credit upon Bayehlk As in ordinary Gregorian*, the length of telescope in- 
and Bert aud. Of physical optics, there As but one exten- creases the power of tin* small metal ret lee tor, so that 
sive exhibitor, viz., Duroscq Soi.f.il, France (No. 1 107, a small portion only of an object can be seen at one time 

p. 1235), who bus a beautiful collection of most delicately • 

constructed instruments, adapted for physical in^estigu- * This contrivance received Inst, yenv (1350) the large 
lion. Of microscopes there are a good many exhibited; Silver Medal from the Society of Arts. 


speck of air. The Jury considered this pump as worthy 
of Honourable Mention. 

Optical Inst, n men Is. 

The telescope is an instrument of such high importance, 
that it ought to command at all times, from opticians, the 
incessant direction of their attention to its itnprov emeu! 
and tin* bringing it to the highest possible Mate of per- 
fection. In the Exhibition, if we except those affixed to 
astronomical instruments, there a*.* but few telescopes. 
Of these the huger are for the most part good. Wray 


among which the English microscopes are found to stand 
pre-eminent. ( )f lighthouses there are two, the one being 
made of glass almost colourless, and t^ie dllier with that 
of a greenish colour. The glass of neither is pure, there 
being many stria;, &c., which must cause much light to 
be scattered and consequently lost. Of spectacles und 
cameras we shall speak in the proper place. 

Telescopes. 

Vam«ey and Sc^s (No. 257, p. 43£ ) exhibit an apparatus 
to l»e used in Gregorian telescopes, cnn&^ting # of three 
small speculums, grouped together on one stein, ami 
fitted into a telescope, under adjustment from the eye 
end, b\ means of which any one of the tlnve mav be 
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through the central aperture, it follows that with a suf- 
ficient field of vibw, wc cannot have as low a power as 
would be desirable, without increasing the central aperture 
and the small reflector so much as to injure the telescope 
for the reception of high astronomical powers. To 
obviate this, if possible, Varlcy and Sou have, in the first 
instance, made the great speculum of the shortest eligible 
focus, by which means the power of the small s(>eculum 
is lessened and brought nearer, the angle of view being 
increased in the samu degree. The small speculnms are 
mounted in tubes of any length less than double their 
focus. This arrangement gives a more effective dark 
margin around the pencils of light, and such as would 
require a larger disc if placed behind the speculum. Small 
speculums of longer focus may thus be used with no 
gi eater obstruction of light, and an equally good field 
retained with a lower power. The Counting the small 
speculums in tubes effectually secures them from injury 
whilst in* place, and when removed, a small cap com- 
pletely excludes them from the air. The arm which 
supports them remains in, the tube, it. having a concentric 
ring, into which tbe small tubes are screwed for use, and 
from which they are more easily detached than when 
affixed to separate slides iu the common way. 

Ross (No. 254, pp. 4.15, 436) exhibits a telescope of 
.1 feet focal length and 2j inches aperture, of English 
flint glass, which, examined on test objects at 1 50 yards 
(consisting of two black marble halls, highly polished, 
placed in full sunshine; a watch-dial, and si null balls of 
white ivory on a black ground), was found to perform 
well, giving weli-coucentrated images of the artificial 
stars produced on the marble balls, with but a small trace 
of uneorrected colour. 

A Council Medal was awarded to Mr. Ross for this 
telescope in connexion with microscopes. * 

Callauhan (No. 208, p. 437 ) exhibits a telescope in- 
tended for use in dccr-stutking. 

Salmon (No. 20G, 1 t». 437) exhibit* several day and 
night* telescopes, intended for ships* use, which are good 
for their price. 

Richardson (No. 204, p. 437) exhibits a small reflect- 
ing telescope, of 3 feet inches in length.. The large 
reflector, made of one piece of solid crowfi glass, was 
cither painted, or had paper pasted against its back, there- 
by giving it that tendency to change figure by heat, 
against which Sir John llerschel has so strongly cautioned 
all constructors of glass mirrors. 

Hoyle (Np. 392, p. 451) exhibits a reflecting telescope, 
intended for use without a tube. 

Wray (No. 309, pp. 442, 443) exhibits a 7-feet refract- 
ing telescope, with 4^ inches aperture. The peculiarity 
of this telescope is the substitution of a. solid substance 
instead of flint glass. (See Illustrated Catalogue.) 

On trial it was found to be badly achromatised. The 
colour above the image did not seem to be that usually 
called the secondary spectrum, but a remain of colour 
not fully compensated/ The glass was neither fully 
corrected for sphericity nor for colour. It was observed 
that the object lens had rather u strong yellow £int, and 
was somewhat blotchy, as if the material used was not 
quite uniform in colour; all interior reflections were 
dcStroyi*}, so that it could not be suspected to be other 
than a single glass. As a telescope it *is not very gbod ; 
hut, though an imperfect trial, it is 3 et a falr«utteny>t to 
move out of the beaten track, and as » step towartfs tlje 
possible revival «of fluid or seimi-f uid object glasses,* 
deserves coinmeudalion. « * 

Watkins und Hill (No. 659, p. 460*) exhibit a tele- 
scope 3J feet focal length, and diameter of object glass 
2} inches, furnished with u finder, vertical and horizontal 
rack-work motion, and eye-piece? with powers to 220. 

Marratt (No. 409, p. 454) sends an achromatic tele- 
scope of 5 feet focal length ; it is furnished with powers 
of 05, 85, 120. 200, and 280. On trial it was found to be 
good, and to oeserve Honourable Mention. 

Marius and Son (No. 149, pp. 428, 429) have a micro- 
metrical and doutik image telescope and “ coming-up 
glass,** for measurt^* distances either on laud or sea. 

This instrument is designed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the distatffe and dimensions of any inaccessh le 


object by means of simple calculation ; also to determine, 
without calculation, the distance of any known object, 
by means of a set of tables adapted to the scale. It is 
intended to act os a micrometer for the purposes of astro- 
nomy, and as a “ coming-up glass,*' to ascertain whether 
a ship be approaching to the observer or receding from 
him, and withal to combine simplicity of construction. 

Bijron (Frafice, No. 443, p. 1199) exhibits a telescope, 
the object glass of which is of rock crystal, 4 feet 
2 inches iu diameter, and 6 feet 3 iuchiFs focal length. 
Attached to the telescope is a finder, which embraces a 
field of view from 5° to 6°, and has cross wires, which, 
owing to the great illumination of the field, may he seen 
during the darkest night, and consequently the star 
brought into the centre of the field. On examining this 
instrument it was found to be good in every respect. It 
is fixed upon a very steady cast-iron stand, furnished 
with three small castors, brought into operation by means 
of rack-work when necessary to remove the instrument. 

The object glass of this telescope is of rock crystal^ 
wWich requires great care in its preparti on on account of 
its property of double refraction. In its working the 
following particulars arc necessary to be attended to : — 

1. The crystal must he cut perpendicular to its axis. 

2. In working the axis, the spherical surface must 
always coincide with the axis of crystallization. 

3. The curvature of their surfaces must not he made too 
large in the augles, as double refraction would then he 
visible to the eye. 

M. Riot has shown that an angle of 5" must always 
exist, but that this is not visible to the eye.* 

The formula of Huygens lias been used in working 
tlie rock-crystal object-glass; it is ns follows Sup- 
posing that the refraetionr, both ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, take place in the plane of the principal section. 

»T. (l"T a*) t 

m 2 . a' J -{- m ,rJ 5 

iu which tit* The index of refraction. 

in — The ordinary index, or minimum. 
m” = The extraordinary index or maximum. 
a. = The tangent of the angle of ordination 
of tlie luminous rays with the axis of 
the lens. 

Thus wt' is always an index of refraction, intermediate 
to m and ni ". 

M. Huron lias also exhibited another telescope of about 
the same dimensions, which was found to be good, it is 
supported upon a stand, invented by the lntoM. (Jauchois, 
the appearance of which is elegant, hut as it compels the 
observer to stand during the time of observation, and as 
it is necessary to be moved entirely when large azimuthal 
angles have to he passed over, it is less convenient than 
the cast-iron stand before described. It is made of worn!, 
which, though rendering it liable, to be affected by varia- 
tions of moisture, gives it the advantage of being lighter 
than one constructed of iron. 

M. Huron has also exhibited telescopes of various sizes, 
provided with terrestrial and celestial eye-pieces, and 
mounted upon brass stands; also nautical and pocket 
telescopes. In the f oust ruction of his eyc-pieces, M. 
Huron pays strict attention to the rules of M. Biot. 

Many of tlie portable telescopes were tried, and their 
performance was found to be very good; they are re- 
mark ably cheap. 

A Council Medal was awarded to M. Huron. 

Lkurun (France, No. 298, p. 1191) exhibits several 
achromatic telescopes of a very good kind, and which are 
remarkably cheap. 

ly nzeluacu ( W urtomburg, No. 26, p. 1115) has ex- 
hibited an achromatic telescope of about 2^ inches aper- 
ture, and 23£ inches focus, constructed on tlie diulytic 
principle, iu which tlie correction of the dispersion of the 
cto w li lqns is performed by a flint lens of only half the 
aperture, placed mid-way between the crown lens and the 

* See Biot, “ Traitc d’ABtronomie Physique,*' voI.»ii., 
1844, and vol. iii., published in 1846 ; also “ Alcmoircs sur 
lea Ocu In ires Multiplies et A chroma tiques, presented a 
1* Academic dcs Sciences, 1643.*' 
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joint focus; a principle of compensation originating 
theoretically, we believe, with the late Mr. lingers, of 
fjeith, anil carried into practice with much success by 
l’lossal. This instrument was found to give very perfect 
images, with no unconnected colour, this, together w ith 
its being the only telescope of the kind exhibited, and 
the construction deserving of encouragement, has induced 
the Jury to consider it worthy of a Prize Medal. It is 
mounted on a f land, which, though defective in solidity, 
may be used as an equatorial mounting in any latitude. 

Busch (Prussia, No. 80, p. 1053) exhibits an achro- 
matic telescope of 5 feet focal length and 48 lines aper- 
ture. On examination, this telescope was found to be 
pretty good. The same exhibitor has fourteen other tele- 
scopes of a small size. Honourable Mention is awarded 
to Air. Busch. 

Microscopes. 

The Exhibition is rich in its collection of microscopes 
of all kinds, comprising instruments varying from *lie 
simplest forms to the most elaborate. Many of the kfttcr 
hu\e never been surpassed for power, goodness of object- 
glass, definition, large angular aperture, beauty of work- 
manship, great convenience of the subsidiary parts, com- 
bined with great permanence of adjustment. 

The microscope has been rendered second in iyiport- 
nnce only to the telescope Jiy its application to physical 
researches. To the science of geology it lias been made 
to display its great powers in the discovery of many, 
strata of considerable thickness, almost e* tirefy com- 
posed of infusorial remains, too small for the naked eye 
to distinguish or appreciate their exquisite beauty of 
form and structure. To members of the medical profes- 
sion its services are imlispt asi'ble ; and in various ways 
it may become of essential use to every class of society. 
By knowing the microscopic appearance of different arti- 
cles, a microseopist may, with ease, detect adulteration 
in any form, as in adulterated bread or Hour fur instance, 
the presence of any grain other than that of wheat will 
be readily discovered, the sta.eli in each \ariety of giain 
being possessed of a distinctive character, and iii textile 
fabrics the intermixture of cotton with linen can be *.in- 
inediately detected. But these are two isolated illustra- 
tions out of many far too numerous to be mentioned. 

‘ When 'fully constructed the first achromatic object- 
glass in this country, in the year 1824, Dr. (soring said, 
“ that microscopes were now placed on a level wjth tele- 
scopes, and, like them, must remain stationary in their 
construction.”* This prediction fortiifhitclv' has not 
been verified, as the most careful examination of the 
instruments in the Exhibition lias fully exemplified. To 
trace the causes of the steady and progressive improve- 
ments which have resulted in the production of micro- 
scopes of such perfection as those exhibited is most 
desirable. Mr. Bowerbank, who has always taken an 
active part in these improvements, has kindly furnished 
the necessary information. 

About the year 1824 the first effective movement was 
made towards applying achromatic object-glasses to the 
compound microscope. In the same year the report of 
Selliguo’s microscopes was made to the Boyal Academy 
of Science ; aad Amici resumed the subject after an 
interval of nine years. The late Mr. William Tully pro- 
duced. on March ist, 1824, at the instigation of the late 
l)r. Goring, his triple glass, (-inch focal length, it being 
the first achromatic combination for ^ie microscope 4 
made in this. country. But in the following year, on Mr. 
Lister showing him the disadvantageous figure of this 
construction, he altered it to his well-known nine-tenths. 
This glass had an aperture of 18 degrees, and wqjkcd 
well with eye-pieces to about 120 linear. Subsequently 
a second smaller triplet was placed before the nine-tenths 
glass, and a power was obtained, with beautiful defini- 
tion, of 300 linear, with a pencil of light of 38 degrees. 
Hie glasses thus combined were about equal to a lens of 
three-eighths of an inch focus, f * 


* Exordium to “ Microscopic Illustration, ” 182'). 

+ kec “Quarterly Journal of Sciences ” for 1 *25*»Xo. 37 
p. 132; ul.o for 1827, No. 41, p. 205 Specimens of tir*sc 
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With a liappy combination of mathematical knowledge 
and practical experience, Mr. Lister continued to pur- 
sue the subject, and iu the year 183t> he published in 
the 44 Philosophical Transactions” his paper on 4 Apla- 
natic foci of the double achromatic object-glass, with 
other properties belonging to it, and a means derived 
from them of correcting by combination both spherical 
and chromatic aberration and coma.’ l T pon this com- 
munication has been based the whole of the progressive 
improvements to«tlieir present state of perfection. Al- 
though the author of this paper has not since published 
the further fruits of his labours, he has continued his 
exertions, and the results have been freely copiftiunicatcd 
to those celebrated makers among our own gouiitrymeu, 
who have aided and assisted him. by their abilities in 
obtaining the beautiful achromatic combinations, which 
are nAu r so abundant among our ablest anatomists and 
naturalists. a 

Mr. William Tully*, who led the way in the manufac- 
ture of achromatic combinations, died about the close of 
the year 1835. At this tim% Messrs. Boss and Powell 
had taken up tlflb manufacture, hut^vithoiil much ad- 
vance nil the first simple application of thef principle 
until the beginning of 1837, when, at the suggestion of 
Mr. Lister, Mr. Boss constructed a diflcrciitly-arraiiged 
combination, but on the same basis. It consisted of two 
double and one triple compound lens. This combination 
was successfully worked out, and was designed to pro- 
duce a great increase of defining power; and it was at 
this time that the thought occurred to Mr. ltass to leuve 
the front lens moveable, so that by varying its distance 
from the others, the glass might be adjusted either for 
covered or uncovered objects. 

In the summer ol* the same year a new construction, 
composed u£ two achromatic lenses for a lower power, 
was suggested by Mr. Lister, and executed by Mr. Boss. 
In 1843, Mr. Boss constructed a combination of two trip- 
lets and out doublet, b^ means of which an increased 
angle ol‘ aperture and improved definition were obtained, 
(lne or tin- other of the above combinations are now* em- 
ployed by our three chief makers, Messrs. Powell and 
Lcakihd,' l^)js, and Messrs. SMiitli and 1k‘ck, to whom 
Mr. Lister ako communicated the results of his expe- 
rience iu the construction of achromatic combination, each 
occasionally surpassing the others in the quality of the 
glasses; and their suecessnc exertions lui\e resulted in 
that superiority of tin* numerous and beautiful combina- 
tions which they have produced over all others in the 
Exhibition. , 

To Sir David Brewster we are indebted for many 
valuable suggestions for the iniprownieut of the instru- 
ment, especially for the best method of illuminating by 
transmitted light, by the application beneath the stage of 
achromatic combinations, in place either of simple rctlec- 
tion of light from plane or concave mirrors, or ol* its 
concentratioTi by means of the Wollaston condenser. By 
this method of illumination, luiTintc and delicate objects 
during examination are presented to the eye under the 
most f» curable circumstances, and a beauty and correct- 
ness ol* definivion obtained which no other mode of 
illumination is capable of producing. 

To tlie same source we are likewise indebted for the 
valuable application to the microscope of the apparatus 
for 9 tlic polarization of light, which has so powerfully 
assisted us in thfc investigation of delicate aud transparent 
animal and vegetable tissues. • 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the low-priced 
instrument# ejfiiibited by Messrs. Boss, and Siiiitlpand 
Beck, are desen pig of high commendation. The brass- 
work is good in principle, steady and free from tremor in 
operatiofl ; and the powers, varying from l-inch to a 
quartcty-imft focus, inclusi\e, are by far the most gene- 
rally useful in tin* whole range of microscopic combina- 
tions, especially for educational purposes. 

It must be remarked that it is advisable that thq angle 
of aperture of the combinations should not be # extei»h-d 
to its utmost possible limit, when destined for the ge- 

combi mi. inns itro still in the possession of Messrs. Lister, 
Bowerbi.uk, and Loddigcs, 
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neral purposes of natural history or anatomical investi- 
gation. . 

Combinations df high power, and extremely extended 
angles of aperture, are excellent in developing one class 
of test objects, viz., minute lines or dots on plane sur- 
faces, and admirably demonstrate the high perfection to 
which biich glasses are capable of being carried by 
scientific opticians ; but such combinations, with a less 
angle of aperture and more penetrating power, are far 
more generally useful" and \almible to*the minute anato- 
mist and'tbe naturalist. 

In regard to the brass-work, we may observe that the 
qualities especially requisite in the stand of a microscope 
an* simplicity of construction, portability, combined with 
sufficient weight to -ensure safety and steadiness, with 
smoothness and accuracy of action i;i all the working 
parts, and such a construction as to distribute any tremor 
that may be communicated to the instrument equally 
over its body, stage, and other working parts. These 
desirable points are admirably attained in the; form sug- 
gested by Mr. George Jackson, and adopted by Messrs. 
Smith and Berk, Tioss, and other makers. For purposes 
of delineation, Nachet’s (France, No. 1370) form of 
prism is more advisable than that of Wollaston's, as the 
former having one reflection less than the latter, presents 
the image to the eye in an erect instead of an inverted 
position. 

We now proeced to discuss the particulars of each 
instrument. 

J{omh (No. 254, pp. 435, 43fi)vxhibits a microscope, the 
mechanical parts of which are exceedingly good: the 
movements arc very smooth and true; the stand is on a 
plan which is solid aud steady, and at the same time not 
cumbrous. The object-glasses are constructed with dif- 
ferent. kinds of glass in the different compound lenses, 
forming a combination so as to double up the secondary 
spectrum, and this is done so well that scarcely any 
separation of colours can he detected. The angular 
apertures of the object-glasses examined are as follows: — 

1-irieh focal length, 27 ’ aperture. 

4-incli 

i-incli ll.V 

J-incli 107 

135 1 

Both the half-inch and the one-eighth of an inch foci 
are purposely made of smaller proportionate aperture Ilian 
the quarter-iheh. or the one-twelf;li of an inch, as in all 
lenses of large aperture, the image .becomes indistinct 
from the slightest change of focus: — and so, unless an 
object be an absolute plane, it is impossible to set* the 
whole field tolerably distiuct at once with an object-glass 
of large aperture. In the set examined, the inch, the 
half-inch, and tlu* onc-cighth of an inch, are intended for 
the general examination of objects ; and the one-fourth 
and one-twelfth of an inch for the examination of minute 
structures. The object-glasses arc first-rate. A Council 
Medal was awardeil to Mr. Koss. 

Smith and Buck (No. 253, p. 435) exhibit it* micro- 
scope, the stand of which in appearance is not highly 
finished, luit their forbearance to expend time and money 
on elaborately finishing the non-working part has been 
adopted on the strong recommend tiop. of some of the 
oldest naturalists in London, in order that students may 
acquire instruments with first-rate glasses at the least 
possible expense," and that such* instruments may he 
brought within the compass of tfinle whose means arc 
liinifcd. The stand ;s excellent in priitfiph*: the body, 
stage, and appliances beneath are all earned on one stout 
east bar, on the recommendation of Mr. E. Jackson, by 
means of which the centring of the achromatic illumi- 
nation is rendered easy and pertain, and on *Vmy- tremor 
being communicated to the instrument, it is equally dis- 
tributed ovcr # the whole df the working parts. 

The lever motion to the stage of this instrument is the 
ino<d easy and generally useful that has yet been applied. 
If used with the fright hand, while the quick and slow 
adjustments to tH® focus are worlfed with the left, there 
is no animalcule Uiat cannot he readily followed, however 
fitful and rapid its movements ; and any globule of blood ! 


pursuing its course through the most tortuous of the 
capillaries, can be steadily and easily traced, and every 
alteration of its form observed during its passage through 
these minute vessels. The field of view may also be 
swept horizontally or, perpendicularly, and the most 
delicate micrometrical measurements made with great 
ease and precision. This stage is the invention of Mr. 
Alfred 'White; the rabbited groove on which the body 
moves was suggested by Mr. George Jackson, at whose 
recommendation the fulcrum of the stage movement, was 
fixed to a spring, instead of to a rigid bar. The sim- 
plicity and efficiency of the whole of this stand are highly 
commendable. The object-glasses examined were of 
first-rate quality, and were us follows: — 

jj-inch focus of 45 " aperture. 

Vo-inch „ 70 ’ to 75 : aperture. 

ft-inch „ (JO 1 aperture. 

£-iuch „ 100 ' to 105 J aperture. 

They are beautifully corrected for spherical aberration, 
biirthe secondary speculum has not been much diminished. 
The half-inch focus of 70 1 aperture is a wonderfully fine 
combination, easily showing objects, considered difficult 
for a onc-cighth inch focal length a little more than a 
year since, and bearing the application of the higher eye- 
pieces in an unprecedented manner. 

Smith and Beck also exhibit all that is necessary for 
the mounting of microscopic objects, as cells, slips, thin 
glass, fluids, covers, *Hcc., and a lew preparations as speci- 
mens. There is, also, a new form of cabinet, for the* 
reception of objects, the names of which may he exposed, 
by means of porcelain labels with which they are fur- 
nished, and from which the pencil-writing can he easily 
effaced. 

There are two tables with revolving tops, by which 
the microscope can he turned readily round for 'the con- 
venience of examination by different observers, and thus 
rendered a social instrument. The microscopes arc* fur- 
nished with portable silver reflector and annular con- 
denser, which exhibit transparent objects upon a dark 
ground. (This invention was made by Mr. Wenhain, and 
Smith and Beck claim its first execution.) A Council 
Medal was awarded to Messrs. Smith and Beck. 

VarIiKV and Son (No. 257, p. 430) exhibit a micro- 
scope, the stage of which is moved by parallel rods, wiTh 
hall and socket joints, which arrangement gives an 
equable* motion in all directions, and is specially adapted 
for the examination of living objects. A second micro- 
scope is exhibited, adapted for receiving vials in which 
aquatic plants or animalculu* may he kept in a Jiving state 
for any length of time. The plant is secured to one side 
of the vial by a piece of cork, and thus is within the 
reach of the microscope. 'Flic vial is kept full of water, 
and is only corked when ust*d, at which time it. is held in 
a jaeket to cut off all extraneous light; a dark chamber 
projects from it, opposite to the magnifier, so that a single 
beam of light may be made to fall upon the part under 
examination.* A third microscope, of a simple construc- 
tion, is also Exhibited, chiefly intended for beginners. 

Varley’s lever stage is very much more complex than 
White’s ; and us the lever is placed behind the stage it is 
less convenient to use. 

Kino (No. 287, p. 439) exhibits a microscope stand, 
with micrometers and goniometers. It lias a pyramidal 
tripod, with stage traversed in rectangular planes hy 
micrometer scwws. The parts of this instrument, arc so 
arranged that its weight is equally distributed over the 
base, and when inclined at its working angle, the prin- 
cipal weight is below the point of suspension, ana the 
stand is steady and good. The traversing-stage is fur- 
nished with divided scales and verniers. The workman- 
ship throughout this instrument is of the first order. It 
ip furnished with many ingenious applications of sub- 
sidiary instruments, and of apparatus specially adapted 
to the examination of objects by polarized light, and 
goniometric apparatus for measuring the angles of micro- 
scopic crystals. The mode of illumination, by a prism 


* This instrument is fully described in the “Transactions 
of the Society of Arts/' 
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worked into convex, spherical surfaces, is also worthy of 
notice. The Jury considered Mr. King as well deserving 
Honourable Mention. 

Pritchard (No. 248, p. 435) exhibits an old-fashioned 
achromatic microscope, with liMifferent object-glasses. 
The working of the mechanical parts is very good. This 
form of instrument is that which led the way in the great 
advance that has been made in the microscope by the 
introduction *f achromatic object-glasses. The Jury 
voted Honourable Mention to Mr. Pritchard. 

Ladd (No. 291a, p. 440) exhibits a microscope fur- 
nished with chain aud spindle movements, in place of 
mck and pinion. This movement has been applied to the 
microscope many years since, by Mr. Julius Page. The 
motion is smooth, and totally free from loss of time, and 
is likely to stand well the effects of constant use. The 
Jury award Honourable Mention to Mr. Ladd. 

Pn.LiHcn.iER (No. 209, p. 437) exhibits a large micro- 
scope stand, which is good for its price, but unnecessarily 
large aud inconvenieut for use. lie also exhibits^ wo 
small microscopes. 

Jackson, E. and W. (No. 258, p. 4.16) exhibit plain and 
excavated slips of glass, sections of tubes of various forms, 
for the construction of cells for mounting wet prepara- 
tions, and thin glass for covering them, of various thick- 
nesses. These materials are exceedingly use fiul for 
scientific microscopists. * 

Hudson (No. 255, p. 438) exhibits microscopic objects 
intended for the use of the medical student, physiologist,* 
aud naturalist. • a 

IIett (No. 249, p. 435) exhibits a variety of admirably- 
injected microscopic objects, illustrating the utility of the 
microscope to the physiologist. A Prize Medal was 
awarded to Mr. llett. 

Poijlton (No. 252, p. 435) » xhibits some well -executed 
.microscopic objects, with drawings to illustrate their 
si met ure. 

Stark (No. 2*U, p. 438) exhibits microscopic objects, 
mounted in ijuttu t»rc/in cells, instead of ylass; an 1 also 
slides for exhibiting opaque objects. 

Siiaiu* iNo. 308 , p. 442) exhibits a set of high power 
lenses, ten in number, for a microscope from one-ten to to 
oiie-hmidredtli of an inch focal length. • 

SiiAmtoLT ( No. 577a, p. 459*; exhibits a sphcro-annulnr 
condenser, for concentrating light on transparent objects 
while under microscopic examination, the ‘object alone 
being illuminated whilst the livid of view is dark. A 
Prize Medal was awarded to Mr. Shadho^. 

The principle of this condenser was suggested by Mr. 
J. F. Wcuhum, of Brixton, in his parabolic condenser. 
Mr. Sluidbolt’s condenser carries out Mr. Wenliain's prin- 
ciple, with the advantage of superior reflecting arrange- 
ments, greater facilities of construction, and less liability 
of derangement. 

Other microscopes are exhibited by Field and Son 
(No. 250, p. 435), Elltott and Sons (No. 320, p. 413), 
Watkins and Him. (No. 559, p. 455*), Aiiraham (No. 
253, p. 435), CitiiTiN (No. 457, p. 453); liuj they are not 
such as demand especial notice. 

Ijct us now turn our attention to the microscopes ex- 
hibited by France; and first in ortTeris Natchet (France, 
No. 1370, p. 1242). The object-glasses, though inferior 
to both those (O' Foss, and Smith and Heck, are by far 
the best of the foreign ones. They vary from a focus of 
one inch to that of one-eighteenth of an inch. Thu 
following were examined; that with— • 

y„th of an inch focal length, has an aperfure of 1 34 \ 

Jth „ „ 108". 

Jth „ . „ 88 \ 

In all of them the spherical aberration is not corrected ; 
and although the method of adjusting by the separation 
of the lenses, invented by Ross, is adopted, yet the systam 
is such t,Jiat. they are not correct at any nistAice. The 
workmanship of the stand is very good ; and there are 
tvj'O ingenious forms of microscopes exhibited. One has 
the object-glass below the stage, with the lube inclined 
at a convenient angle and a reflecting prism for the 
examination of chemicals, or for dissecting tnftnqmrent 
objects under fluids. The other is a dissecting % cro- 
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scope, with the body inclined in a convenient direction, 
and the image erected l>y reflecting; prisms^so as to enable 
an observer to look in a convenient position whilst dis- 
secting an object in fluid, which must be kept horizontal. 
A Prize Medal was awarded to M. Natcliet. 

Some microscopes, excellent lor their price, are ex- 
hibited by Bernard (France, No. 7C2, p. 1217), Thc>c 
instruments are the cheapest in the Exhibition, though 
none aie of the first order. Honourable Mention is 
aw arded to M. Bernard. * 

Chevalier (France, No. 1729, p. 1S39) inhibits a 
microscope, with indifferent object-glasses. The work- 
manship of the mechanical part, however, is very good, 
the mode of mounting is excellent, and the instrument is 
convenient for all kinds of microscopic observations. The 
Jury voted Honourable Mention to M. Chevalier. 

Some excellent microscopes, for their price, were also 
exhibited by Buhon (France, No. 443, p. 1 1 9!f). 

Mere (Bavaria, No. 30, p. 1 100) exhibits a microscope, 
the mechanical parts of which are beautifully executed. 
The object-glass^ are of sm a 1 (■aperture, and the spherical 
aberration is not corrected. The oueflwelfth of an inch 
focus lias an aperture of on!) 55 and the one-eight^ of 
an inch that of 55 only. 

I^azart (America, No. 16, p. 1433) exhibits a large 
instrument, furnished with very deep liny genian eye- 
pieces, giving the usual extensive field obtained by such; 
it has, besides, two convex lenses in the body for enlarg- 
ing the field of view'. Neither chromatic nor spherical 
aberration is properly c of reeled, and the workmanship is 
not good. 

Pick (Russia, No. 170, p. 1372) also exhibits a micro- 
scope, but it is an indifferent instrument. 

We will now speak of some of the uses of the beautiful 
instrument sVc have just described; the most important 
illustration of their utility in the Exhibition is shown by 
Leonard (No. 305, p. 442', in hi^ correct representation 
of many different substances, Ac., when highly magnified, 
lie has selected several articles of food in daily u&s also 
the substances with which they are sometimes adulterated, 
Ac., as in the subjoined list. 

. • 

Frame 1. 

1. Transverse section of raw coffee berry, magnified 
15 diameters. 

2. Thin section of raw coffee berry, shovi ing globules 
of essential oil, magnified 25o diameters. # 

3. Investing membrane, magnified 250 diameter*. 

4. Transverse lection of chicory mol. magnified 250 
diameters. 

5. Longitudinal set t ion of chicory roof, con Ira 1 librcr, 
magnified 2 5o diameters. 

6. Longitudinal section of wheat grain, showing the 
embryo: 

7. Wheat starch, magnified 250 diameters. 

H. Investing membrane, 250 diameit rs. 

9. Maize, longitudinal section, showing the embryo, 
magnified 12 diameters. 

10. Maize starch, magnified 250 diameters. 

11. Investing membrane, magnified 250 diameters. 

• Frame 2. * 

• i, 

t l. lUrsc-bcnn, transverse section, magnified 25 dia- 
meters. 

2. Horse-bean, starch globules, magnified 500 dia- 
meters. 

3. lloiV-Ufem, investing membrane, magnified 5uo 
diameters, , 

4. Potato starch, magnified 500 diameters. 

5. West India arrow-root, magnified 500 diameters. 

6. *Sugft meal, magnified 500 diameters. 

7. Rice (raw >, magnified 500 diameters. 

8 . Rice (boiled), 'inngnilied 500 diameters. 

Frame 3. • * » 

I. Healthy nurse's milk, magnified 1,200 diameters. 

2. Pure cow's milk, magnified 1,200 diameters. 

3. Cream ‘of cow 's milk, magnified 1,200 diameters. 

4. Curd of cow’s milk, magnified 1,200 diameters. 
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Frame 4. 

1. Adulterated milk, magnified 1,200 diameters. 

2. Calf’s brains*, magnified 1,200 diameters. 

3. Milk with linseed tea, magnified 1,2U0 diameters. 

Frame 5. 

1. Human bone, a thin transverse section of the cla- 
vicle, magnified 95 diameters. 

Small portion of-ditto, magnified, 4 10 diameters. 

2. Osteieh bone, transverse section, magnified 95 dia- 
meters. 

Small portion, magnified 440 diameters. 

A. Turtle bone, transverse section, magnified 95 dia- 
meters. ■ 

Small portion, magnified 440 diameters. 

4. Hoof of horse, transverse section, magnified 95 dia- 
meters. 

Small portion, magnified 440 diameters. 

F r amc 6. 

j 

1 . Lcpidosteus Scale, transverse section, magnified 95 
diameters. 

Small portion ditto, magnified 440 diameters. 

2. Sword-fish, transverse section of the sword, mag- 
nified 95 diameters. 

Small portion ditto, magnified 440 diameters. 

3. Spine of Hay, from which shagreen is made, mag- 
nified 95 diameters. 

Small portion, magnified 440 diameters. 

4. Human lung (healthy) injected, magnified 150 dia- 
meters. 

5. Human lung (Avith tubercle*) injected, magnified 
150 diameters. 

These anatomical and microscopical drawings deserve 
Aery Honourable Mention: the whole of their outlines 
and proportions have been executed by means of the ca- 
mera "iucida, so that they represent truly wliat the eye 
actually sees, and the details are finished with scrupulous 
accuracy ; they are, therefore, among the most trust- 
Avorthy representations of minute and elaborate tissues 
that perhaps have ever been executed. 

Topping (No. 997, p. 497 s ' 1 ) exhibits five cases of mi- 
croscopic objects. The contents of the first case are, — 
test objects adapted to the present state of microscopic 
science, ranging from tAvo inches power up to one-twelfth 
of ail inch of targe aperture; also sonic of the most beau- 
tiful of the fossil infusoria. 

Case 2— Contains fossil and recent vegetable structures. 

Case 3— Dissections of insects. In this case are large 
dissections of the respiratory systems of the silkworm, 
caterpillar, and larvae of beetles : all these are mounted 
in Canadian balsam. 

Case 4— Sections of fossil teeth, bones and shells, See. 
In this case there is a diamond showing wooily structure, 
and sections of oriental and Scotch pearls. 

Case 5 - Contains injected animal tissues. 

Mr. Topping has mounted the greater part of these 
objects in Camilla balsam : be remarks that this is the 
only medium which will permanently preserve specimens 
of nnturafJiistory as objects for the microscope, and that 
he uses chrome yellow,, instead of Vermillion, for injec- 
tions, with which material he ran inject the ‘minutest 
capillaries. 

Mr. Topping’s Methods of moulding and preserving 
objects, are many of them of his owi f invention ; he de- 
serve* to be distinguished above othe! exhibitors, as be 
avhs one of the first in the field, and pesseveringly over- 
came many difficulties which others following after had 
not to encounter. His anatomical injections are 4 admir- 
able, as are also those of lii-rgr (No. 249, p. 4735), (but in 
this brunch neither of them is an original inventor, but 
are followers of John Quecketi, Esq., of the Royal Col- 
lege of .Surgeon^ A Prize Medal was awarded to Mr. 
Topping. * 

lloimcor.NK (France, No. 434, p. 1199) has exhibited 
a ease of microscopic objects prepared in the usual man- 
ner. They are mouifftd in Canada balsanf, and consist 
of sections of wood, juid entomological and other prepara- 
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dons, with a selection of salts to illustrate the polarization 
.'if light. The objects are well displayed, and carefully 
mounted. A Prize Medal was voted to M. Bourgogne. 

Nobkrt (Prussia, No. 77, p. 1053), ol‘ Barth, has exhi- 
bited his wonderful tradhfgs on glass. The plan adopted 
by him is to trace on glass ten separate bauds at equal 
distance from epch other, each baud being composed of 
parallel lines of some fraction of a Prussian inch apart, 
in some they are 10 ! in tb, and in others Only of a 

Prussian inch separated. 

The distance of these parallel lilies form parts of a 
geometric series ; thus — 

u-noiooo line. 

0-000857 „ 

0*000735 „ 

0*000930 „ 

0 000540 „ 

0*000493 „ 

0*000397 „ 

0*0003 tO „ 

0*000292 „ 

0*000225 „ 

To see these lines at nil it is necessary to use a micro- 
scope with a magnifying power of loo diameters; the 
bauds containing the fewest number of lines will then be 
visible. To distinguish the finer lines it will be neces- 
sary to use magnifying power of 2,000, suid then the I’nes 
■which are only'^^th of an inch apart w*ill be seen as 
perfectly traced as the coarser lines. Of all the tests yet 
found for object-glasses of high power these would seem 
to lie the most valuable. These tracings have tended to 
confirm the undulating theory of light, the different 
colours of tlie spectrum being exhibited in the ruled 
spaces according to the separation of the lines; and in 
those cases where the distances between the lines are 
smaller than the lengths of the a inlet light waves, no 
colour is perceived; mid it is stated that if inequalities 
anumntiug to *000002 line occur in some of the systems, 
stripes of another colour "would appear in them.* A 
Prize Medal Avas awarded to Mr. Nobcrt. 

Lf.ndy (Sardinia, 90, p. 1304) has exhibited several 
I dies or minute copies on silver and steel, of various de- 
I Aiees. These specimens of minute and excellent work* 
Tuanship arc* produced by a machine invented, but not 
exhibited, by Mr. Lendy. By its means any modci, 
howcA en> elaborate, varying in size from 7*87 inches to 
0*039 inch in diameter, may be reduced to one-fifteenth 
of its original size, a degree of minuteness which mulcts 
the copies so reduced almost imperceptible to the naked 
eye. On subjecting them, however, to examination by 
the microscope, they are found to be composed of lines 
of all but unparalleled delicacy and distinctness. 

Mr. Lendy, who lias been for many years engraver to 
the lloyal Mint at Turin, has originated this ingenious 
invention, for the use of banks, mints, goldsmiths’ com- 
panies, &c., with a view to the avoidance of counterfeits. 
We may particularize the following dies or puncheons 
which arc exhibited : — 

A royal crown engraved on silver, and very elaborate, 
the lines w'ithiu side being so fine, that a common hair 
covered five of them. The same design in relievo is also 
exhibited. 

A ducal crown engraved on silver, and surrounded by 
u gothic frieze, executed with sharpness and precision 
never before equalled in so minute an object. The same 
design in relitwo is also exhibited. 

A coat of arms containing a gothic “ R, M surrounded 
by a gothic frieze, und engraved on steel, 0*013 inch in 
diameter ; in its execution it is as graceful as distinct. A 
similar design in relievo is also exhibited. 

Another ducal crown on steel, equally good with the 
preceding, is exhibited, ns also one in relievo. 

Upon sffeel a copy of Mr. W. W yon’s medal. (the de- 
sign of which is p- portrait of Her Majesty, surrounded 
w'ith the words Victoria, D.G. Britanniaruin Regiya 
F.D.), it is 0*09 inch in diameter, the original being 

* See ^oggendorlFs “ Annalcn ” for 1810, and “ Pro- 
I cccdjjigs of the Royal Society,” April 10, 1851. 
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1 "8 inch in diameter. This is a most elaborate work, 
and bears examination well bjr high powers. 

This invention, apart from its great ingenuity and the 
perseverance by which it has been originated, promises to 
be of great utility in reducing £t!indard works with accu- 
racy only exceeded by a degree of minuteness calculated 
to render any attempt at counterfeit ncxtfto impossible. 

object Glasses for Telescopes. 

Simms (No. 741, pp. 475*, 47G*, 477*) exhibits several 
achromatic object-glasses ; viz., one oft) inches aperture, 
two of 8 inches aperture, one of G*9 inches aperture, and 
one of 4 inches aperture. The largest which is exhibited 
is entirely of English manufacture, and the discs, both of 
flint and crown, were made by Messrs. Chance, of Bir- 
mingham. In all the remaining glasses, the crown is of 
English— and the flint of foreign — manufacture. The 
object-glasses are altogether the worl* of the exhibitor, 
and on examination were found to he good. 

it is observable that the crown glass in all these speci- 
mens has a greenish line, and Mr. fcimms states, with 
reference to this particular, that he has found from expe- 
rience (as might he expected from the extinction of one 
extreme, and consequent shortening of the total spec- 
trum), that there is less irrationality between this hjud of 
cro wu glass and the denser. kind of flint, than between 
the same specimens of flint and any other crown or plate 
glass that lie has been able to procure. }Ye understand 
Mr. Simms’ practice in determining the corrections re- 
quired for achromatism consists in using that part of the 
spectrum which is included between the lines 13 and G ; 
lie finds, however, differences of small amount, sufficient 
to produce a sensible effect upon the results, between 
discs of glass sent to him at tin* .vamc time, and which he 
supposes are prepared, if not at the same time, at least of 
Mil* same materials. 

The following are the specific gravities, &c. of speci- 
mens of fliut and crown glass manufactured by Messrs. 
Chance and Co., of Birmingham 


Kind of CiliisN. 

Sj critic 
(jiavily. 

Index of 
Itelrwliou 
13. 

Index of 
lfafractioiP 
CJ. 

Iiispcisive 

Power 

It. tu (i. 

Flint — - 

3*583 

1*6109 

1*0336 " 

0-03G 

Crown — — 

2*539 

1*5123 

1*5274 

• 

t)*l)23 


To Mr. Simms the Jury consider very great merit is 
due, not only for the exquisite workmanship displayed in 
every instrument exhibited by him, blit also for the 
several new inventions and arrangements which, by the 
greater facility they afford to observation, cannot fail in 
the advancement of astronomy. The Jury unanimously 
voted a Council Medal to Mr. Simms, which award was 
passed unanimously by the Group; but, unfortunately, 
was not confirmed by the Council of Chairmen ; conse- 
quently the medal which Mr. Simms will receive is not 
that which, in the opinion of the Jury, is due to him. 

Goddard (No. 274, p. 438) exhibits an object-glass. 

Huron (France, No. 443, p. 1199) has exhibited an 
achromatic glass 7*5 inches diameter and 10*8 feet focal 
length ; the crown and flint glass for which were mude 
by the late M. Gurnard, of Paris, and the curves accord- 
ing to the theory of Sir John Herschel, 8nd is designed 
to show stars ol* the eleventh magnitude. • It was not 
tried by the Jury on account of its tube being delayed 
at the Custom-house under a vx*ry heavy charge. ^ 

Solid Eyc~piices, 

Kkade (No. 254a, p. 43G) exhibits two solid eyc-piece% 
They consist of three lenses, the anterior aud ^mstei ior 
being double convex of crown glass, audjthe intermediate 
one double concave of flint. The contact surfaces are 
cemented together, and consequently the action upon the 
rays of light is similar to that of a single leus. They are 
applicable to all astronomical instruments, micnffiicters, 
nnd microscopes, and also as a general magnifying po^er. 


The novelty of the solid eye-piece consists in its construc- 
tion, by which a large and flat field of view is obtained, 
together with the removal of spherical and chromatic 
aberration. These advantages are obtained by means of 
the great thickness of the flint lens, which is a perfectly 
new' feature in the construction of eye-pieces. 

Sir David Brewster’s achromatic sphere which he pro- 
poses to use as an object glass for the microscope, approxi- 
mates to this form, hut the fiejd is not flat. The 
general mathematical expressions for the curves of the 
solid eye-piece have not as yet been fully worked out ; 
hut it may he stated as a rule for the praeticaUoptician, 
that the radii of the outer curves of the two convex 
lenses, must be in the proportion of the dispeftive ratio of 
the crown and fliut glass employed oh each eye-piece, and 
the ii\|ior contact surface must he such as by experiment 
will perfect the achromatism. The solid eye-pieces ex- 
hibited have focal lengths of 0*5 inches and 0*75 inches, 
and it happens that while the eye-piece of shorter focal 
length is barely brought up to a flat field of view, the one 
of longer focal length is earned rat her bevond, and is 
therefore slightly over corrected. These small -errors are 
upon the whole satisfactory, inasmuch as they show tl:at 
a truly flat iield is attainable. 

Sir David Brewster observes in his “Treatise on 
Optics,” that “achromatic eye-pieces, where one lens only 
is wanted, may be composed of two or three lenses, ex- 
actly on the same principle as object-glasses; such, in- 
deed, as the cemented triple ohject-gluss made for the 
microscope, which was described by the ltev. J. 1>. Kende 
some years ago, in a paper read before the Koyal Society, 
us being an efficient eye-piccc for telescopes in fact, 
the then best kuowu form of a tfertical single lens; hut, 
the smallness % of the field is an insuperable objection to its 
use with a micrometer. The larger field of view now 
obtained in the solid eye-piece is solely due to the thick- 
ness of the flint, which causes the* image of the object- 
glass, where the cj*c is plkced, to be formed so new the 
eye-piece that its diameter is seen under a considerable 
angle; and it is found that in the lower powers the 
diameter of the field of view is larger than in the ordinary 
negative ey<?-piece.” 

The positive eye-piece almost universally used, is 
known as Kainsden’s: the field is flat, which is requisite 
for a measuring instrument, hut it is far from being free 
from colour. 

The Astronomer lioyal states* that the positive eve- 
piece at present used is not achromatic, and cannot* he 
made so ; and considerable inconvenience is occasioned by 
this defect, for when the object is not far from the centre 
of the field, the chromatic confusion is much greuter than 
that produced by spherical aberration ; since it varies as 
the distance from the centre, and in this confusion there 
is nothing to point out the centre of the coloured line. 

The new splid eye-piece is therefore looked upon as an 
important addition to the working apparatus of an astro- 
nomer, inasmuch as the great evil of chromatic confusion, 
which prevents any accurate measurements at the ex- 
tremities of the field, does not here exist at all, hut the 
webs of the micrometer, though ever so distant, may he 
seen as fine black lines. The fiefd of view is ^also "free 
from illumination by false light ; no light is lost* as in the 
usuul coiifctnictioi! by inner reflection from tlic surfaces 
of the lenses,— and there is no formation of the false 
\ iftiage or ghost of planets, nor of the bright stars, which 
injures the best part of the field. 

An exunynatjon of this eye-piece, as applied tj> a 
telescope, in comparison with the action of the ordinary 
eye-pieces applied to the same telescope, made by l\lr. 
Glaishor- extending over a period of three hours," fully 
impressed lmu with its superiority ; the field of view was 
black, sfhd the stars appeared as very bright points. In 
consequence of the purity of the achromatism it will 
probably lie found that in determining the colours of fixed 
stars, these eve-pieces may be of essential service.* r £hc 
Jury awarded Mr. Kkade the Prize Medal. 

* See “ CamlTri Jgc Philosophical Transactions.” vol. iii. 
p. 50. 
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The disc, of 29 inches in diameter, exhibited by Mr. 
Chanck (p.477*) having undergone a partial examination 
by the Jury, it was considered that a satisfactory opinion 
could not be formed of it, owing to the irregularities in 
its surfaces, until it had undergone the operation of 
polishing, so as to give it a plane, or nearly plane figure. 
This operation having been performed by Mr. Ross, and 
the disc being reported by him fit for, further examina- 
tion, it was agreed to subject it to such on Tuesday, tliu 
9th of September 1851, for which day (it being considered 
by the Committee desirable to have the attendance of us 
many of the Jury as could be brought together) a Jury 
summons was issued, which was responded to by Profes- 
sors Potter and Colladnn, who attended with the Com- 
mittee, consisting of Sir J. llerschcl/ Mr. G Irtish©**, and 
Professor Miller. Mr. Ross, Mr. Simms, and M r. lJomeins 
(the latter on the part of Mr. Chance) were also present 
at the examination. 

The dimensions of the disc were as follows: 

Largest diameter . . . 29£ inches. 

r Shortest , , • . • 29 , , 

Thickness, from • . • 2*2 to 2*25 inches. 

Its weight was stated to be some when* about 2()p lbs. 
The specific gra\ ity about 3 a 5fi . . . . 3*58. The surfaces 
were highly polished and brought, to a figure vt»ry 
slightly deviating from true planes, so that no deceptive 
appearance of strintion could possibly arise from irregular- 
ities in their surfaces. 1 

The disc was fi.'st examined by inspection through 
faces cut. upon its edges. These faces had not been re- 
polislied, or brought td a true figure; so that nothing 
could be gathered from this examination, but that no 
offensive stria 1 were seen through them. 

The state of the disc, as to tension from imperfect 
annealing, was then, tried by passing polarized light 
throqghitat right angles and afr nbliquKics, and analyzing 
the emergent beam by tourmalines and Nicliol prisms. 
It was found to be very remarkably free from indications 
of tension, only a feeble gleam of whitish light becoming 
perceptible on some portions of the edges, which might 
have arisen from the heat of the hands of the persons 
employed to lift :uul keep it in position. 

It was then placed on edge, and tested by looking very 
obliquely through it at objects offering broad lights and 
shadows. During this examination a group of stria* 
became visible at a spot whose position on the glass w r as 
marked, and to which and its near neighbourhood they 
seemed to be limited. 

To trace the limits of this group, and to subject the 
whole disc, to a more rigorous and delicate scrutiny, it 
was set upright on a table; the room (the Indian tent) 
darkened, a candle placed 7 or 8 feet behind the disc, mid 
a convex lens of about 5 feet focus and (> inches diameter, 
of extremely pure glass^held between the candle and the 
lens close to the latter. The eye of the observer being 
placed before the disc in the place of the image of the 
candle, so as to cover the lcnsw'itli a glare of light'; stria*, 
it is well known, become distinctly apparent, if existing, 
in any part, of the disc so covered. 

Every # part of the disc in succession, beginning from 
the centre, and proceeding nutvard ‘in radii was thus 
carefully examined for stria*. With the exception* of a 
hair or thread, perfectly definite^ and of a looped forih, 

P thus, near the centre, and n ( l 4>f the smallest im- 
portance in an optical point of view, and a few other 
trifling threads, originating apparently in minute sand- 
grains, in various points, aim also utterly inoffensive, no 
appearance of striro whatever could be discerned over any 

art of the disc, but at and *in the immediate ne^libour- 

ood of the place marked. 

No bMlcs^oi any consequence were noticed in this exa- 
mination, or on ocular inspection. 

Attention being concentrated on the group of stria* thus 
pointed out, it wu found to occujgy a space (at its utmost 
extent) of 6£ ineffes in length and inches in breadth, 
Beginning at about l£ inches from the edge, and having 
its longer dimension directed towards the centre. The 


whole of this space was by no means equally affected, 
and the most objectionable portion wras much more 
limited. This was situated not far from the middle of 
the Bpocc in question ; and it was proved decisively that 
the seat of the worst portion tor nucleus) of the group 
was alm ost close to one of the surfaces, by the test of 
parallax, viz., hy placing a mark on the surface next the 
eye on the apparent place of the nucleus, and then tilting 
the disc right and left. One side (A) being towards the 
eye, the mark and nucleus remained coincident.; mid on 
reversing the disc, and bringing the other side (13; nearest 
the eye, and making a fresh mark (effacing the former;, 
they coincided only when the risual my passed perpen- 
dicularly through the disc, the nucleus passing parallac- 
tically behind the mark, from side to side, on inclining 
the disc. 

As the disc would have to be worked into a concave or 
convexo-concave lens, by which its thickness in the 
centre would be reduced at least an inch, there is little 
doubt, therefore, that by acting on that surface near 
w hich the nucleus is situated, it, mul much of the neigh- 
bouring stria*, which are evidently connected with it, 
would be ground out. Such is the decided opinion of 
Mr. Ross. In that ease, us the whole urea occupied by 
the striated region does not exceed O' 019, or less than 
one-fiftieth of the total surface of the glass, ?t might '‘•cry 
reasonably be expected thai, if worked into an object- 
plass, the mass of good light would so far overpower the 
injurious effect of what strim might remain, as to give a 
very satisfactory result, and that for many purposes of 
high astronomy it might prove extremely efficient. 

On the other hand, if it should be resolved to sacrifice 
the defecti \ e portion, or so much of it as to leave but a very 
trifling part of a comparatively inoffensive region still 
encroaching oil the edge (suppose a spot of uu inch 
diameter), it w'ould be practicable to cut out from the 
whole disc a smaller one of 22 inches (29 — ]£ f>i) 
diameter, apparently quite perfect in every* other part, 
and of 2*2 inches in thickness. 13ut as this thickness is 
superfluous, it might be found practicable, hy cautiously 
beating the glass to the softening point, and applying 
pressure, to extend it in surface whilst redneing its 
thickness to 22-29ths of its present amount. .Supposing 
this operation successfully performed, and that in the 
manipulation some portion of the good glass adjacent to 
the striated part being retained could he pressed inwards, 
so as to drive out the small striated corner, a disc of 
25 inches diameter, of apparently perfect flint glass, w*ou1d 
be produced. 

The great object-glasses of Pulkowa, and of Now Cam- 
bridge in the United Stales, do not exceed 1C inches. 
Compared to this, a 25-inch, or even a 22-inch object 
glass would be as great a stride in advance, as the 
Pulkowa lens is beyond the largest achromatics previously 
constructed. 

On these grounds the Committee have had no hesita- 
tion in recommending that a Council Medal be given to 
Messrs. Ciianck for this disc. They desire it to be 
clearly understood, however, that no examination to 
which a disc of glass unwnrhed can be subjected, will 
afford more than a reasonable probability that a telescope 
worked, from it shall turn out perfect ; since, independ- 
ently of peculiarities in the glass which this kind of exa- 
mination may fail in detecting (though no better lias j ct 
been devised), the perfection of the resulting instrument 
will still be dependent on that of the crown lens and of 
the optical workmanship. 

Maks (France, No. <»5G, p. 1209) has exhibited speci- 
mens of a new kind of glass ; the basis of which is the 
oxide of zinc, a certain quantity of borax, a borueic acid 
being added, to give the glossy character for which the 
boracic compounds, no less than the silica, are so eminently 
©em ark able, combined with an easier fusibility. As a 
material 4 in the arts, the Jury have no further concern 
witli this glass, £han as regards its probable utility in the 
construction of telescopes, prisms, and other optical 
apparatus, for which it extreme limpidity and total free- 
dom from colour, and, so far as appears, from veins and 
stria*, ‘seem eminently to fit it, and which have induced 
th^ii to propose its being rewarded with a Medal. The 
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low dispersive power of the zinc compounds, points to its 
use as replacing the crown glass in achromatic telescopes. 
Suppose it should he found practicable (and the experi- 
ment is recommended to the attention of artists, as one in 
which, when tried on a very smaN scale, some success has 
actually been obtained) to form colourless aud uniform 
glasses in which fluorine enters as a distinguished ingre- 
dient, in combination with silica, alumina, or other 
materials; the. combination of 6ucli glnss, as a convex 
lens, with this new material of Mr. Macs, or with ordinary 
crown glass, as a concave, might he expected to produce 
achromatic object-glasses of a very perfect description. 
The coloured dispersion to he removed, being much less 
than that of crown glass, owing to the peculiarity of the 
fluoric compounds, which beset the manufacture of flint 
glass, arising from the intense solvent power of the oxide 
of lead on the crucibles, and give rise to stria* at.d veins, 
would be evaded. Mr. Macs, besides two prisms of his 
new glass, of the most limpid purity ajul perfect freedom 
from veins or stria*, has exhibited two discs of 4J jpid 
7 inches in diameter, prepared for optical use. In :m exa- 
mination, through faces cut on their edges, no veins or 
stria* were detected, and, consequently, should there arise 
no objection to this material, either in point of durability 
or facility of working, it will probably prove very valu- 
able for the use of the optician. Some small astroiugiiical 
lenses, in which zinc is substituted for crown glass, are 
also shown. Its refractive index is 3*285, and its dis- 
persive ratio, as compared w'ith a flint prfass of specific 
gravity, is as 3*55, to ()*<J5()2. • • 

It has been long a theorem in cv< **y treatise on 
optics, that the achromatic union of the whole spectrum 
cannot he accomplished by any combination of dispersive 
media, and that Iwo media of different dispersions enable 
us to unite but two rays precise 1 y, the rest only approxi- 
mating, leaving two masses of nnceincnted colour, the 
niii* converging to a longer, the other to a shorter focus 
than that of the united rays. A titling combination of 
three media, admits of the exact union of three rays m 
different points of the spectrum, and a very much greater 
approximation to union among all the rest, provided 
I heir urn/rtf of action on the different rays of the spectrum 
differ sullicicntly. In this point of view, thr new glass, 
wjiose dispersive action on the spectrum, from the intro- 
duel ion of si new metallic oxide, may very reasonably lie 
expected to differ from those of the crowif and flint 
glass, will, perhaps, become available in tlii% third 
medium, so long a desideratum in optics; and its use 
in.iv open a new field in the theory of the const ruction 
of telescopes. Should it prove (owing to the boracic 
acid it contains'; less durable, or more open to atmo- 
spheric corrosion than the other media, its place in a 
compound lens will he interim diatc, as a defence 
from nil* or moisture, and one of the conditions of tlie 
strut*! lire may he that of a perfect coincidence of one or 
of both its surfaces, with those of the adjacent lenses, to 
allow of cementing them. A Prize Medal was awarded 
to M. Maes. 

Dagitiit (Switzerland, No. 75, p- 1271 ^ luft exhibited 
discs of flint glass of 15J, 12$, luj, 9$, 7^, 7, (»£, and 4^ 
inches in diameter respectively. # Ou examination, by 
chords and diameters, thev were all found to he good ; 
stria* w ere suspected to exist in the largest ; but, if so, it 
was in one diameter only, aud hut to small amount. A 
diseof crown-glass, of 7 inches diameter, mid one of 4J 
inches, were examined, aud found to be gfood ; another, 
of l»:t inches, was less perfect. The specify gravity of 
the flint w*as staled to he nearly 4, and that of tlie crown 
to be from 3*5 to 3*G. 

Mr. Daguet, by a process «f liis own, gives to fiiut- 
glass a degree of hardness not attained by any other 
manufacturer; his glass, particularly, the flint, is in 
general use among all the best opticians, being dis. 
tinguished both by its homogcncousucss and its^pecnliar 
property oT resisting all decomposition fey the action of 
aii\ The Council Medal was awarded to Mr. Daguet. 

Lenses and Prisms. 

Reverie (France, No. 705, p.l 217) exhibits liiau^ lenses 
ground with cylindrical surfaces; they are free figmi 


spherical aberration, and give a true vi^w on their whole 
surface : also long lenses, witli the axes parallel, equally 
true throughout ; they are useful in Photographic regis- 
tration of changes in the position of magnets, &c., as 
adopted by Mr. Brooke. 

M. Bey eric' also exhibits lenses ground on curves of 
different foci, & c. ; also many achromatic lenses of short 
focus. The working of these reflects high credit upon 
M. BeyerKS, and the Prize Medal was awarded to him. 

Jamin (Franco; No. 548, p. 1*204; exhibits a fine 
assortmeut of prisms, chiefly crown ; a Irfgc flint disc, 
and plane and concave reflectors, mounted on brass swing 
frames, of large dimensions. Honourable Mention was 
made of M. Jamin. • 

Bkrtauo, Jun. (France, No. 1519? p. 1251) has exhi- 
bited some of the finest possible NiehoH’s prisms; some 
slices f)f crystals, prepared to show that, in certain crys- 
tallized bodies, heat is unecjually transmitted i» different 
directions; with many other specimens of most difficult, 
yet beautifully cut prisms, reflecting the highest credit 
upon the maker.. The Prize •Medal was awarded to 
him. • 

Buhon’ (France, No. 443, p. 1199; lias exhibited 
various prisms. 

• JJyhthonses, . 

Ciiance (C lass XXIV., p. 477/ Class X.) lias exhibited 
a design for a lighthouse, consisting of a dioptric apparatus 
of the first order, and constructed with revolving lenses 
and cutadioptric zones. • 

This apparatus combines the principles upon which 
the fixed and revolving dioptric lights of Fresnel were 
constructed, with an improved* method of reflection, 
by which the use of metal reflectors is entireh super- 
seded. • • ' 

In the fixed dioptric light of Fresnel, the flame is 
placed in the centre of the apparatus, and within a 
cylindric refraclnittf glass* of a vertical refracting power, 
the breadth and height of the strip of light emitted by 
it., being dependent upon the size of tlie flame and the 
height of the reflector itseli; above and b**low is placed 
a series of seflccling prisma tie # rii«gs, or zones Ibr col- 
lecting i lie upper and lower divergent ray s. which, falling 
upon the inner side of the zone, are refracted, pass 
through the second side, whose they suffer total re- 
flection, and. passing out on the outer side of the zone, 
are again refracted. The effect of these /ones is to 
lengthen the vertical strip of light, the si/e*of which is 
dependent upon tlio breadth of the flame and the height 
of the apparatus. 

The system adopted by Fresnel, in his revolving 
dioptric lighthouse, is open 1o some objections. A large 
flame is placed in the centre of u revolving Inline, which 
carries a number of lenses, on a large scale and of various 
curvatures, for tlie avoidance of spherical aberration. 
With the view of collecting the divergent rays above the 
flame, an arrangement of lenses *ai id silvered mirrors is 
placed immediately over it. l»y this compound arrange- 
ment tht simply revolving character of the apparatus is 
destroyed, as, m addition to tin* revolving flash, a ver- 
tical and lived light is at all times %een; added tj) which 
a gr^at loss of light must be sustained from the use of 
met a llic reflectors • • 

The light house constructed by Mr. Chance may he 
^described as Fresnel’s revolving light, rendered Iiolo- 
photal. It is divided iiTto three compartments, the upper 
and lower of which arc conqmscd respectiv cly of thirteen 
and six cattfilioptric zones, which produce the vertical 
strip of light extending the w hole length of the apparatus, 
and is siinila” to that described as Fresnel’s fixed dioptric 
light. r l1ic central or catoptric compartment consists of 
eight lcpses%f three feet focal length, each of which is 
the cent re of a series of eleven concentric prismatic 
rings, designed to produce the same refractive effect as a 
solid lens of equal size*. These compound lepse* are 
mounted upon a revolving frame, and transmit horizontal 
flashes of light as they successively rotate. Tlie motion is 
communicated to the frame by a clock movement, and 
performs one revolution in four minutes ; consequently, 
as there are eight lenses, a flash of light is transmitted 
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every thirty seconds to the horizon. The system of a 
fixed light, varied by fiaslies from prisms, originated 
'with Fresnel. « 

The apparatus is lighted by an Argaud lamp, with 
four concentric wicks: it is provided with lour sizes of 
burners, the largest of which is .*)£ inches, and the 
smallest 1 * 6 inch in diameter, and is stated to consume 
1 pound 10 ouuces of oil per hour; cured oil being 
employed. 

The interior edges of the framework, carrying the 
catadioptric zifcncs, are silvered ; the workmanship is not 
characterized by any great degree of finish ; a fact in its 
favour, hs any great degree of finish, or adoption of 
ornament, would involve an increased outlay of capital 
without compensating advantages. 

The glass of which the apparatuses manufactured is 
dark and of a greenish colour ; this we are iufoitiicd is 
due to its having been subjected, in melting, to n very 
high temperature, with a view of draining off the' alkali, 
which, by rendering it dryer aiul harder, would prevent the 
exuding of moisture from- the surface, a defect to which 
glass is liable when exposed to the air; it is, however, 
probable that the colour will have no injurious effect, as 
it is known that such tinge does not affect the trans- 
mission of light. The presence of strife, which arc 
ohservuble in many points, will, by scattering the rays, 
cause a loss of light to some amount. 

Wilkins (Class VII., No. 157, pp. 32 G— 328) has 
exhibited a revolving catadioptric apparatus for a light- 
house of the first class. 

This, also, is constructed upon the holopliotal system, 
and does not differ very materially from that exhibited 
by Chance. For the moveable cylindrical lenses, is sub- 
stituted a single revolving cylinder composed of four 
lenses, alternated with* an equal number of fixed ones, 
according to the succession of Hashes to be produced 
during each revoluyou. A new arrangement is also 
introduced, whereby the frietj/m roll re which revolve 
on Aro parallel planes, may he so fitted on an iron 
axis with regulating screws, thai, when one part of Ijie 
plate becomes worn, they may be adjusted to another 
part. The glass, though white in colour, ^is not more 
free from stria; than that exhibited by Mr. Chance, 
and though great finish and ornament are discernible in 
the manufacture of the apparatus, these would seem to 
be rutlier objectionable than otherwise. For a detailed 
description, see Illustrated Catalogue, Class VII. 

The J unmake Honourable Mention of this light- 
house. , 

Physical Optics. 

DunosQ-SoLF.iL (France, No. 1197, p. 1235) has exhi- 
bited Silhcrman’s heliostat. The principle of this instru- 
ment is quite different from that of S’gravesandcs, 
which is that of making the perpendiculars to the 
redacting plane, describe an oblique cpne. In the 
instruments exhibited, tjlie reflector, by a peculiar gimbal 
suspension, is always kept equally inclined to two axes, 
one of which is fixed, and directed towards the line 
which the reflected ray is to take ; the other is 1 - kept by 
a clock motion alw*ays parallel to the sun's direction, the 
plane of the reflected ray being by the same gimbal 
suspension, kept perpendicular io the plane in wjiicli 
both these axes lie; thus the incident Vay parallel to the 
one will he reflected parallel to the other.* 

DtTBOSQ-SoLGy. (No. 1197, p. 1235) has also exhibited 
a saccharoineter. A double gaug' if formed by a rutato- 
polarizing plate of quartz and Iec.and spjr, of which two 
semicircles, juxtaposed, and viewed through a telescope 
of about double magui lying {lower, are brought to exact 
coincidence of colour, by turning the spar.. In this 
situation, the images are view ed through anx*mpty tube, 
closed at either end with glass, and of a giveiftlcngth. 
The saccharine solution is passed in, and the quality of 
colour disturbed : the semicircles no longer match : they 
an; Mien re-adjusted by sliding one upon the other tw r o 
achromatized prisms of Iceland spar acting against each 
other, so as to |pave their di defence of thickness out- 

* 41 Comntrs Uendus dc 1’ Academic,” 1313, tome 

xvli., p. 1319. 


standing, the amount being estimated in parts of a finely 
divided scale, which is graduated so as to show, by in- 
spection, the saccharine matter present. , This is a 
beautiful and delicate instrument, carefully executed atgl 
well-finished. «. « 

Duuosq-Solf.il (No. 1197, p. 1235) lias also exhi- 
bited Bravais’ Jialoscope, for the exhibition of all the 
phenomena* connected with halos, parhelions, &c. This 
beautiful instrument consists of a clock^inovement for 
the purpose of giving a rapid revolution to a vertical 
axis ; two glass prisms (one hollow for the reception of 
water); a quadrangular prism, and a small arm carrying 
a mirror, all adapted for mounting on the vertical axis ; 
two opnqnc plates of glass for the purpose of obscuring 
one or two sides of the prisms, as necessary, und a plate 
of glass mounted. To produce a representation ol* the 
parhelion, it is necessary to place a candle in a darkened 
chamber, on a level with, and 10 or 12 feet distant 
from, the glass pgsm on its axis of rotation, llie prism 
lraving two sides covered. On looking in a horizontal 
direction, the parhelion circle will become visible. By 
obscuring one side of the prism, only three horizontal 
lines are seen-; two being formed from the exterior and 
one from interior reflection. 

To produce an imitation of the white parhelion, the 
cundly is placed in the same position, and two sides of 
the prism are again darkened ; when, on looking at the 
parhelion circle, at a distance of 12t> y from the candle, 
the white one avill he perceived. 

Colqgrcd parliclions may he exhibited by means of the 
prism of water, viewed at an angle of 20^ or 25 . One 
side of the prism being obscured, the coloured parhelion, 
red on the side near the caudle, with a white train pro- 
longed to 15 J or 20 , will le seen. 

To imitate coloured purhelious, formed at a distance 
of 98 J from the sun, the arrangements are the same, lly 
obscuring the prism, and looking at the distance of 98 
from the candle, a coloured spot will he observed, red on 
the side opposite to the candle, and less bright than the 
parhelion. 

The circumzeuithal tangent of the arc maybe imitated 
by means of the prism of water, the caudle being low ered 
from its ordinal position, and two sides of the prism 
darkened; oil placing the eje in a proper position, the 
image will then appear reflected upon the cciliiig. 
Several changes may be produced by simply turning the 
prism. , Tlie circuinzeuithal arc may be produced by the 
abo* e arrangement, the position of the eye only being 
altered. 

To imitate the anthclion, it is necessary to make use 
of the quadrangular prism; its large transparent surface 
is turned towards the observer, and the caudle placed a 
little above the prism, at the distance of six or eight feet 
from it. A small circular mirror is then so placed that 
its centre is on a level with the top of the prism. The 
eye, being situated behind the prism, will perceive a 
luminous circle described beneath its edge. If a little slip 
of paper be placed beneath, it w r ill be perceived more 
distinctly without inorintj. By moving the position of 
the eye, several distinct phenomena will become visible. 
There are means of adjusting the apparatus, to render the 
image for a time permanently fixed. Other phenomena 
besides those detailed can be show'll by this instrument, 
and great merit is due to M. Bravais, the inventor. 

Dubosq-Soleil, besides these, exhibits a very great 
variety of delicately constructed philosophical instru- 
ments, for exhibiting the phenomena of polarized light 
and oilier physical experiments; such ns a eyano- 
polarimcter, for observing the polarization of the sky ; 
Arqgo’s apparatus for cjthibitinp the interference of 
polarized light; Fresnel’s screw tor polarizing glass by 
compression; Babiuet’s goniometer, Brewster's stereo- 
scope, &c. ; M. Dubosq-Soleil also exhibits an apparatus, 
invented* by himself, for fixing the charcoal points for 
electric light. 

A Council M&al was awarded to M. Dubosq-Soleil. 

Spectacles and Opera Glasses . 

It iscvitli regret wc observe that exhibitors of speefades 
in the British portion of the Exhibition have done nothing 
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more than exhibit a collection of shop goods, and have 
regarded the improvement of the glasses themselves as a 
matter of little moment. They have vied with one 
another in mounting spectacles in the finest and most 
flexible frames, and huve produced articles finer and 
more delicate than any which have before been made. 
They have, however, with this exception, been content 
to follow in the steps of their forefathers, and have lost 
sight of the mqjn object, in their desire to render these 
useful appurtenances to the sight as little visible and 
unsightly as possible. In the Foreign Section how 
pleasing a contrast is afforded by Henri (France, No. 
262, p. 1189) who, view ing the subject in the proper 
light, has possessed himself of a thorough physiological 
knowledge of the eye, whether healthy or otlierwise, and 
using this knowledge as a basis for the exercise of his 
skill as an optician, has succeeded in making great 
advances, and, by a skilful adaptation of the principles of 
optics, lias been enabled to manufacture glasses, the foci 
of which are so arranged as to suit almost every peculiarity 
of vision. The glass, itself, is also of great purity, and 
removes a fruitful source of the uneasiness and fatigue 
incident upon the use of spectacles. 

Upon spectacles, as constructed by M. Henri, we June 
no objection to report, combining as they do the work of 
the optician with a knowledge of optics; hut we espmot 
consider we arc called upon to report upon spectacle- 
frames, or articles which have evidently been manu- 
factured and exhibited with a purely commercial view. 

Rowley (No. 290, p. 489) 1ms exhibited rpcctufles of 
various kinds, chiefly remarkable for their durability of 
mounting, both as regards material and construction, 
some being of no greater weight than 11 grails; the 
whole weight, including glasses, not amounting to more 
than 2 pennyweights. The steel frames of these last 
resemble hair lines, and arc imperceptible at no great 
distance. 

Weabek (No. 279, p. 438) 1ms exhibited sc< oral pairs 
of spectacles, many of them distinguished by a numntii-;- 
of extreme lightness; also a steel hand frame, to b. 
adjusted before the eyes, without pressing upon the nose. 

ISraitiiwaitk 'No. 288, p. 4?W> has exhibited several 
ventilating eye-shades, designed to allow a citron t of air 
to circulate freely between the shade and the wearer, and 
tilth? to obviate the collection of heated air iu the neigh- 
bourhood of the eyes. # 

Chadjujhn Brothers (No. 259, p. 436) has exhibit id 
several pairs of elastic steel-framed spectacles, designed 
to combine lightucss with durability, and Spectacles for 
various purposes. These, as well as everything exhibited 
by Messrs. Chudburn, are remarkable for extreme cheap- 
ness, and in this respect they deserve Honourable Mention. 

Ray ley (No. 278, p. 488) has exhibited various spec- 
tacles, iu mountings of gold and silver. 

11 yams ( No. 278, p. 488) exhibits a solid piece of glass 
of a conical shape, or rather of the form of a frnstnim of 
a cone, ground at the base or larger eml to a convex 
surface, and at the smaller end to a concave surface, 
intended for opera-glasses. • 

Dixey (No. 271, p. 488) has exhibited a variety of 
spectacles, some of them remarkably for their lightness, 1 
a variety, of eye-glasses, and several binocular opera- 
glasses. 

Clark (No. 276, p. 438) lias exhibited spectacles 
adapted for use, if required, as an opera-glass. 

Elliott and Sons (No. 820, pp. 443, 444) exhibit 
specimens of blue steel and gold spectacles of a very 
light and flexible kind; also gold hund-spi£tncles, in- 
tended for use with one hand, and various specimens of 
opera-glosses. 

IIorne, Thornthwaite, andVoon (No. 220, p. 4i$\ 
exhibit bmee s optometer, for ascertaining the refractory 
humours of the eye, and the required focus of spectacle 
glasses. < 

Bra ham (No. 289, p. 439) has exhibited various kin ds 
of spectacles. • 

Callaghan (No. 268, p. 437) a pair of steel spectacles. 

Solomon (No. 288, p. 437) a pair of eye-protectors. 

Wihtehoiise (No. 280, p. 438) various spectackfs ; a 
jair for sketching, mounted without a rim to prevent 
obstructing the vision. 


Yeateh (No. 332, p. 446), of Dublin, spectacles of the 
ordinary kind. m 

Henri (France, No. 262, p. 11 89) lias exhibited several 
kinds of improved spectacles, for correcting the defects of 
vision; those for rectifying obliquity of vision (ortho- 
strabique) arc made of steel, bronzed, and furnished with 
a moveable diaphragm, which may be shifted either 
right or left at will. They are designed for the cure of 
squinting, either converging or diverging. Spectacles for 
both requirements tore exhibited. 

M. Henri has also exhibited spectacles for pitaerving 
the eye-sight (conserves gardcs-vues) designed^ for the 
use of persons suffering from w eak eyes, ophthalmia, &c„ 
and particularly adapted for the use of tho6# who work 
much at night by artificial light. • 

With the skill of,thc optician, M. Ilenri has combined 
the knowledge of the oculist, and great praise is due to 
him for the improvements he has made in wpcctaclcs 
adapted to peculiar states of the eye ; he has the further 
merit of being the only exhibitor of such spectacles in 
the Exhibition. r ^ie Jury coiAidcred him w ell worthy 
of Honourable Mention. # 

Poullot (France, No. 966 , p. 1226 ) has exhibited 
various spectacles iu very fine and slender mountings. 

As ^ 1\1 . Poullot considers a great part of the incon- 
venience experienced in the use of spectacles to be due to 
the weight of the mounting or frame-work, he has been 
induced to make various trials for its rectification, by 
endeavouring to combine stability with the least possible 
weight. 11c first contrived a pair of spectacles mounted 
in steel frames, filled with lead ; but the steel proved to 
be too soft and (lie lead too heavy. After various attempts 
he completed several of tempered steel, and entirely 
without seam or solder, the weight of which did i.ot 
exceed a quarter of au ounce — a weight in it.self insufficient 
to cause inconvenience to the wearer. The exceeding 
lightness and comparative elegancy of these glasses is 
designed to remove the prejudice existing against spectacles 
in general, owing to the reason before mentioned. * 

^1. Poullot considers that he has made* spectacles which 
alwii) s preserv e the visual rn\ in the centre of the glas^. ; 
he has also exhibited metallic woven spectacles for the 
free admission of air to the eyes, which subdue the lip lit 
and serve as a screen against dust, insects, &e., or un\ 
extraneous substance which might lie injurious to the 

Li:iu;r\ (France, No. 298, p. 1191), exhibits many 
ver) cheap spectacles and opera-glasses. • 

Pic r I >k\t i France. No. 1412, p. 1243) exhibits a fine 
collection of opera-glasses, some of which have large 
object-glasses. 

Britos (France, No. 443, p. 1199) has exhibited a 
number of opera -glasses, both single and double, of which 
tin* mountings are of various materials, such as enamel, 
ivory, tortoiseshell, &e. ® 

Brscii (Prttftsia, No. 89, p. 1088) exhibits various 
spectacles, differently mounted; shigic and double opera- 
glasses, lenses, &e. 

Latin*e (Belgium, No. IS l, p. 1157) has exhibited 
various pairs of spectacles. 

Hagen (France, No. 25, p. 1 1 72) spectacle glasses. 
Plagniol (France, No. 1679, p. 1257) spectacles of 
variofls kinds. • . 

Pick (liftsMa, No. 170, p. 1372) exhibits a pair of 
spectacles. 

• , • 

L’Lssnlrtriy Views Apparatus. 

Abraham lruI €o. (No. 263, p. 436) exhibit a trinoptrn; 
pri Miia tic lantern. The three lanterns are illuminated by 
a small circular wick, through the centre of which a tube 
passes for the purpose of supplying oxygen gas, by which 
means an iulause light is obtained. A disc of 25 feet for 
each tube may be obtained, and each can be darkened to 
any extent, without aiTy shadow on the picture. The 
three discs, by means * of the prisms, can be thrown 
together, or they can be placed at various distances on 
the screen, forming one panoramic picture. 

Abraham and Co. ajso exhibit a dioptric prismatic 
lantern, with two discs, which can be used as a dissolving 
apparatus. 

T 
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Carvkntur and Westley (No. 270, pp. 437, 438) 
exhibit a pail* of phantasmagoria lanterns; a lantern with 
the addition of a microscope* together with a set of lenses 
to be used in conjunction with them; a series of subjects 
in outline, and various paintings adapted for dissolving 
lanterns. 

IIohne, Thohntiiwaite, and Wood (No. 220, pp. 434, 
435) exhibit a dissolving apparatus for the oxy hydrogen 
lime-light, showing Jhe contrivance for dissolving the 
pictures; uisji an oxy hydrogen microscope, and a series 
of paintings ‘for dissolving views. Tlie novelty of this 
arrangennnt consists in the shutters being placed so that 
they cut dff the rays where they cross in front of the 
lenses, byVhieh means a more perfect dissolution takes 
place. The quality of the manufacture and the general 
arrangement of the various parts arergood. 

Photographic Cameras. 

The camera is the principal instrument of 1 lie photo- 
graphist, as by its medns light is made to become a 
chciuicu, 1 agent. " 

This instrument, the invention of Baptista Porta, to- 
wards the cud of the sixteenth century, was simply a 
dark chamber furnished with a single double-convex 
Jens, fitted in a tube, and serving for the focal adjustment of 
the image. So constructed it was first applied to the copy- 
ing of different objects, the outlines of which, as given by 
the camera, were traced upon the paper by a pencil ; but 
the image was reversed. After a time this inconvenience 
was rectified by the use of a mirror; with an instrument 
of this kind. A. Canalclti, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, made the drawings for his line pic- 
tures of Venice, which he consequently executed with a 
perfection of perspective so great as to W regarded as an 
illusion. 

By degrees a le*is concave towards the object and 
coqyex towards the image wi-s adopted; the picture was 
thus rendered clearer, but the colours of the spectrum 
were not corrected. At length an achromatic lens .was 
used, the flint glass being towards the object. M . 1 kiguerre 
went a step further, ahd determined those relative pro- 
portions of the camera, which, for the most, part, arc still 
adopted; the interior being carefully darkened, for the 
purpose of avoiding casual reflection upon the field of 
view. 

Mr. Ross, in addition, prepares those for portraiture 
with the greatest intensity yet produced, by procuring 
the coincidence of the chemical aclinic and visual foci. 
The spherical aberration is also corrected very carefully, 
both in the central and oblique pencils. 

One of the exhibitors of photographs, M. Ever Ait i> 
Blanquaut, proposed the use of a white chamber, for 
accelerating the pgacess; hut lliere are serious objections 
to ils adoption, and it therefore is not used. 

The object-glasses exhibited are, for the most part, 
achromatic, and double, and consist of two lenses placed 
at a distance from each other. A photographic object- 
glass without defect is yet a desideratum. 

Boss (No. 254. pp. 435, 436) lias exhibited the best 
camel's, in the Exhibition. It is furnished with a double 
aclirontatic object-lens, about 3 inches aperture ; there is 
no stop, and no part of the fu»»i employed which ifiiesnot 
receive plenty of light; so that the corners as well as llie 
middle of the picture are well illuminated. The fiekl js 
flat, and the image is wry pe/ftk up to thetdgr. It has a 
revolving and adjusting baek-*»nhrd for the reception of 
tfro plates. Tin* same exhibitor lias 1 a Second camera, 
furnished with a single achromatic lens of small aperture. 
The glass of this instrument having been removed, the 
image could not he examined. 

Hennkman andMALON^(No. 297, pp. 141, 4^2) exhibit 
a camera by Boss. It is furnished with a single object-^ 
glass, aperture 4J inches, the light is admitted through 
nportuyes 0*2 inch, 0*4 inch, 1)*8 inch diameter, at about 
h \ inches, or at about ono diameter of the lens from its 
surface, the apmhiuation being mounted on a brass cone 
attached to Irmahogany plate, "which slides and revolves 
on the fronj^of the box, to allow any given point of the 
picture-plate to become the centre of the field. The 


picture-board is 6.} by 10 inches; the focus varies from 
10 inches to 17 inches according to the distance. 

Knight and Sons (No. 453, pp. 402, 463) exhibit a 
camera, the oak stand of which is solidly constructed and 
pretty firm. It has adjustments for height and azimuth, 
but not for angular altitude, and has no level. It is 
furnished wills a double picture-plate. The box expands 
from 0^ to 14 inches. There is no lens, and consequently 
the image could not be examined. The same exhibitor 
has a second camera, in a neat, flat, folding mahogany 
box, with hinges, which closes up lengthways. It is 
on a slight, unstable tripod stand, made by cross bracings. 
The aperture of the object-glass (a single achromatic lor 
landscapes) is about 2j incites; the aperturfe*in front of 
the glass is 0*6 inches, placed at 3 4 inches in front of the 
lens. A projection placed in front of the aperture keeps 
off stray light. The lens is mounted on a slide to adjust 
to focus, and its focal length is about 12 inches. No ray 
can reach the corners of the picture when the lens is 
brought home, and only very little light when out as far 
as it will go. 

JIoknk. Thornthwaite, and Wood ^No. 220, pp. 434, 
435) exhibit a camera with a double achromatic object- 
glass, whose aperture is about inches. 'I he size of 
the picture is 8 by 7 inches. The frame allows of two 
papers being placed in at one time. The Im>x is made 
1o fold together, and is a fine specimen of beautiful, neat, 
mahogany work, with many good contrivance s to keep 
out light. There is no speciality in the construction of 
the daguerreotype and ealotype apparatus of these exhi- 
bitors, excepting a mode of iodizing and hromi/.ing the 
plates, by sliders of great neatness; the exquisite work- 
manship of their several articles ; and the general arrange- 
ments tor their use in daylight. Some very fine .specimens 
of chemicals used in the process of photography are also 
ex hi hi ted. A Prize Medal was awarded to Messrs. Home 
and Co. 

Claidet (No. 296, pp. 440, 44 1 ) has exhibited cameras ; 
llie largest has an aperture of 3 inches in diameter, 
double achromatic object-glass; when the whole aperture 
is open, about one-third of the breadth of the lens is cut 
off on either side, so that only about one third of the 
breadth of. the picture receives full light from the lens, 
and the illumination is in consequence very unequal. 
The image is good and the field is flat. 

In Ckfudet’s multiplying camera, the multiply isip: is 
perfc-ined i,y cross-sliding motions of the picturc-plntc, 
performed by two racks, working at right angles to each 
other, so as to present difiercut parts of the pieture-plate 
successively to the axis of the lens, exactness being 
secured by the division of the racks into inches and tenths 
of inches. The camera is short focussed, to give small 
miniature portraits, either presenting the same individual 
in dillerent aspects, or several grouped together. The 
object-glass is double achromatic : its aperture is 3 inches 
si* pa rated by 6 inches on a slide-rack to work in and 
out of the box: there are no diaphragms interposed. 
The front of the box carrying llie object-glasses opens 
with a hMige. 'Die tube projects oue-eighih of an inch 
in front, outside of the object-glass, to cut oil’ stray light. 
‘ The focus is very fciiort, having about 5 inches, extensible 
to about 8 inches by approach, within limits of motion. 
By focus is meant the distance of the picture-lVaiue from 
the hinder surface of the hinder lens. 

Willatts ( No. 265, j>. 437 ) exhibits a portable photo- 
graphic can^eni with si flexible cloth body instead of a 
wooden one; it is furnished with horizontal movement, 
and is adjustable to lenses of various focal lengths; it 
lias, also, an angular adjustment of the frame of the 
louses, tlie hitter for the purpose of keeping the image in 
the centre of tlie frame without tillering the position of 
the camera. Tlie size of the photographs is 10^ by 
inches. The cloth body of the instrument is mounted 
by flexible vulcanized caoutchouc bands at each extremity, 
and is thus firmly attached to the ends of the camera. 
The whole instrument is easily taken to pieces and pat 
together, and occupies but a small space. The image 
was not examined. 

Vahley and Son (No. 257, p. 4SG) exhibit a single 
reflecting camera. This is a plain speculum with thin 
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edges, placed at an angle of 45°, and designed for making 
reversed copies of drawings on litliograghic stone or wood 
blocks. It may also be fitted with lenses for enlarging 
or reducing copies, and for sketching from nature upon 
the stone. A Prize Medal was Awarded to Messrs. Varley 
and Son. 

Abraham, Abraham, and Co. (No. 266, p. 436 1 exhibit 
a portable sketching camera, furnished witli a meniscus 
and prism in 4hc place of a lens and mirror. When 
down, the size of the box is 15 iuclies in length, 8 in 
width, and 3j in depth. 

Plauniol (France, No. 1679, p. 1257). This is by far 
the largest camera in the Exhibition; the picture-board 
is 24 iuclies square, and the object lens is 8 in diameter, 
double and achromatic. The picture was clear and 
distiuct, as far as unfavourable circumstances would 
allow of the examination. It is furnished with a clear 
guard-tube in front of the object-^lass, of 4 incite? pro- 
jection, amply sufficient to cut off side-liglit. The object- 
glasses are separated by 15 indies, or about double their 
aperture. The clear space which all the object-glass 
illumines, scarcely exceeds 6 4 inches in the centre of the 
picture; at the edges and comers the defalcation of 
light is very great. This, however, seems to be unavoid- 
able. 

Large as is this camera, it is very far from being the i 
largest that has been constructed. The use of great 
cameras for copying photographic plates and MSS., espe- 
cially tables, is becoming common in France. We have* 
heard of some cameras which gi\c pictures nearly*! metre 
in length. A Prize Medal was awarded l» M. Plagniol. 

Soh i ektz (France, No. 999, p. 1227) exhibits a camera, 
the object-glass of which is 2} inches in diameter. There 
is a stop, and the light is so effectually intercepted by the 
0(41 and tube of the second oliji ct-glass, that the sides of 
the field are rendered obscure, and the top, bottom, and 
corners very dark; not one-fifth of the central light is 
effective. The plate for receiving the image is 9 by 
7 inches, and the focal distance from the hinder 1- ns 
about 8 inches; the field is flat, and the image clear and 
good. The mahogany stand is good, but is not well 
adapted for taking panoramic views. A Prize Medal M as 
awarded to M. Schiertz. • 

t Harrison (United States, No. 223, p. 1450) lias ex- 
hibited two or three cameras, but as they are not mounted 
in boxes, and consist only of the brass- work* aiul lenses, 
there were no m«*aus of trying their performance* They 
arc constructed on t he usual principle of double achromatic 
object-glasses, to give a flat field. Tlu* largest is about 
4 inches aperture. 

Ai.ukkt ( Frank fort-on-Maine, No. 7, p. 1121) exhibits 
a camera, with a double achromatic object -glass, 5J inches 
clear aperture: there is a slight stop placed between the 
two glasses, but it cuts off only the reflected light at the 
sides. The pictures produced are 14 by 11 inches; but 
the urea fully illuminated is only 4^ inches in diameter, 
and the corners are very dark. With the full aperture 
the image in the centre of the field is somewhat imper- 
fect; it will not hear magnifying, and sliarp*elear defini- 
tion cannot be uttained. 1 f onourahle Mention was awarded 
to Mr. Albert. • 

Rouokt DE i/Isi.k (France, No. 1455, p. 1245). A 
camcra-lucida for copying drawings, by reflection and 
vision at the same time, through a large vertically -placed 
sheet of plate glass. The drawing w> be copied is laid 
horizontally on one side of the glass, a\*d the pai>cr to* 
receive tlie copy on the other; the outlines are then 
tracod by hand with freedom and facility, tlierc !>euig no 
necessity for using only one eye, or for fixing the position 
of the head. It is the simplest form of the camera-1 ugid a. 
It inverts right and left; but this may be obviated, in 
some cases, by a looking-glass. The adjustments are 
easy and simple. Honourable Mention was awarded to 
M. Uougct de I'lsle. , r 

rhMograplnc Glass . * 

Messrs. Ch ance and Co.' (Class XXIV., No. 22, pp. TOO, 
701) have exhibited flint glass, in discs and in plates, 
adapted for the construction of object-glasses for lOugusv- 
reoty pe and Talbotvpc apparatus aud cameras. Of these 


discs one is as large as 20 inches in diameter, and then* 
are some thin plates of the same kind of glass for 
cutting up. * 

The density of this glass is 3*20 ; the index of its 
refractive power is 1*60, 

Huron (France, No. 443, p. 1199) has exhibited a 
collection of glasses *of 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches diameter, 
for dissolving views. 

* Photography 

Rapid as have been the discoveries Connected with 
Photography, and great as are the improvemepts it lias 
received since the invention of M. Daguerre; there is yet 
much to be done to enable it to rank amongst t lie sciences 
of the age. It holds a place at ^present intermediate 
between an art andLa science, a position eminently favour- 
able to development in either direction. Its pursuit, as 
an elegant and most extensively useful art, affood* a strong 
motive for inquiry and experiment in the improvement 
of its processes; in the course of which, an infinity of 
facts, new and unexpected, ctfhic forward, every one of 
which may turn out to be the embodiment of some preg- 
nant scientific principle ; nay, even the smallest niimstiie 
of manipulation on w'hich it is found that success or 
failure in the production of artistic effect depends, may, 

| if duly observed and reasoned on, afford indications, link- 
ing together the known and the unknown in optical 
science, and lending to bring these mysterious operations 
of light within the pale of exact reasoning. On the other 
liund, science is too muclf in the habit of repaying to art, 
with interest, every assistance of that nature, to leau 
room for doubt of similar results in this instance, when 
once the principles of operative chemistry shall have 
assumed a definite form and subjective connexion. It is 
tliis which affords us full assurance that Photography' is 
yet in its infancy, and that all which lias been hitherto 
accomplished -marvellous aud exquisite though it he, 
is as nothing to Bvliat wjll lie performed when the \eil 
shall be removed, which, for the present, obs^ufes its 
true scientific principles. In this point of view the 
photographic study of the prismatic spectrum per or, 
apart fronuall artistic combinations aud coloured media, 
cannot be too strongly recommended to experimenters, 
and we lament to observe only one instance, in the whole 
Exhibition (that of M. Claudel) in uhich this study 
appears to have been in any way followed up, so as to 
afford cj-hibitable results. Mr. Ross is understood, ah , 
to construct the object-classes of his photographic cameras, 
with especial refeauttce to the excessive dc\ elopmeut of 
the actinic spectrum beyond the luminous one, iu the 
direction of flic \iolet rays. When bromine is used in 
the preparation of the plate or tablet, it may be questioned 
how far this is really an improvement? Should means 
be discovered of truly representing the colours of objects, 
and limiting the action to the luminous ray, the con- 
ditions of aciirniuuticiiy for the photographic camera will 
be the same as far the telescope? 

The line collection of Photographs now exhibited will 
tend n»ieh to the advancement of this Iwatiliful art, by 
showing us what has been done, and also by indicating 
that which it is necessary yet to db; and it wil(doubtless 
mark an era from which to date many improvements. 

Since the opoah when M. Daguerre and Mr. Talbot 
first divulged their respective processes for impressing 
photographic images on silver and on paper, scientific 
men, both at home aud abroad, have, fry their increasing 
researches Jnd improvements, brought Photography to a 
degree of pcrftctiou, which, however short of whht it 
niay one day acquire, yet seems incredible, considering 
its brief existence. Perhaps its advance cannot be more 
strongly # proved than by the fact that the method, first 
adopte^ butafew years sincj*, for procuring daguerreotype 
portraits, required that ft person should sit without moving 
for twenty-five minutes iu a glaring sunshine. The 
improvement developed in the almost instantaneous pro- 
cess of the present day is most striking. • 

It is not the object of this report to ti*ace the history of 
inventions, nor to decide on claims of priority, especially 
in relation to* a subject which 1ms received accessions 
from such innumerable quarters, and called into action 

T 2 
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the skill of so many eminent clicmists ami photologists of 
every nation. Suffice it to say, that, after the intro- 
duction of M. Claudet ’s accelerating process by the appli- 
cation of chloride of iodine and chloride of bromine (an 
intention 'which he liberally (jave to the public through 
the medium of the Royal Society nod the Academic dos 
Sciences); the Daguerreotype process, as publicly prac- 
tised, became reduced to some system, and two Daguerreo- 
type establishments wv?re formed in London. The portraits 
taken, at this (ime, were, however, deficient in expression ; 
hut in spite of all deficiencies, the receipts of these 
establishments several times amounted to (K)/. in one day. 

At a somewhat later period that remarkable variety of 
the Talbottoc process, designated by its inventor by the 
name of “ Kalotype” was also publicly employed for the 
production of portraits by Mr. Colic* : the artist ip effect 
in these representations was susceptible of being much 
heightened by the brush and the defects of expression 
might be removed, und the likeness in consequence greatly 
improved by one or more subsequent sittings. 

M. Claudet, who, fromthe earliest rime of thoDnguer- 
rian invention, displayed great genins and ability in per- 
fecting the various processes, first perceived the necessity 
of aiding the artistic effect of his representations by subsi- 
diary adjuncts of a different kind. He it was who first prac- 
tised the placing of painted back-grounds behind the persons 
whose portraits w ere to be taken. Thus an infinite variety 
of scene might be afforded by the operator simply pro- 
viding himself with a few subjects skilfully adapted to 1 
the requirements of the occasion. To him also we owe 
that extremely pleasing adaptation of mechanical adjust- 
ments for bringing many miniature representations of the 
same individual under different aspects, to be impressed 
in regular compartments of the same plate and framed 
together, — of which \vc find specimens exhibited in his 
collection. 

It is not'iicccssary’to detail, step by step, the successive 
improvements in the different pwessJs and apparatus for 
Dan , iierreotypic Photography, though we may mention 
that to the exertions of Messrs. Claudet, Gaudin, Fixeau, 
mid Draper, the public are indebted for many improve- 
ments. To M. Fizeau Ys due the reproduction of the 
proofs of electrotype; also a new process for engraving 
the Dagiierrian image, and of preserving that imngc from 
destruction by gilding Ihe surface. 

The Exhibition presents many fine calot) pes, or as they 
are sometimes called in the Catalogue “sun-pictures,” for 
the production of which the preparations of Mr. Talbot 
hold the first rank. M. Bayard, also; has been celebrated 
for his achievements in this line, and has contributed 
nianysplcndid proofs, obtained on various sensitive papers. 
Mr. Talbot lias, himself, exhibited nothing; but many of 
his productions will be recognized among those exhibited 
by Henneman aud Malone, as adapted to the practical 
wonts of travellers, collectors, &c. This branch of the 
art offers inestimable advantages, viz.: 1st, That the 
papers may be prepared at leisure, some time before an 
occasion for using them arrives ; 2udly, That when pressed 
and. fixed, they may be carried without injury iu a port- 
folio, like other drawings; 3rdly, That from one good 
negative origiiiul, aiiy'iiiiinbcr of positive copies may be 
taken, to the extent, indeed, of two or three hundred 
copies in a rainy day, as proved by the practice of M. 
Ever ard Blanquart (France, No. 1551), and supplied 
to the public at a cheap rate ; 4thlv, That they may be 
wholly obliterated so us to reduce them apparently to the 
original condition of white paper, and came about in 
that state for an indefinite period, though Shf 2 €ptible of 
revival at any instant. Considering it probable that the 
following communication, addressed by M. Arago to the 
Academy of Sciences, on the granting a national recom- 
pense to M. Dagucire, may ,1m? os useful to*a portion of 
the public, now, os then ; we subjoin it in the words of 
M. Arago himself : — 

“ A short time after the law was voted, granting a 
national recompense to*M. Daguerre, some opinions, 
which in niy idea were very erroneous, were entertained 
by a small portion of the public, frhicli rendered it neces- 
sary for me to show that the flfccovery, nVwly made, was 
not to be estimated in respect to art only, but to the very 


valuable subjects for investigation which it presented iu 
reference to the physical sciences." 

Without further remark, we proceed to the discussion 
of the Potogruphs exhibited. 

Uaguevrcotypc J'icltncs. 

Claudet (Nb. 296, pp. 440, 441) 1ms exhibited a large 
collection of daguerreotype portraits, both plain aud 
coloured. Amongst various excellences of which they 
are possessed, wc may particularly mention that of 
their non-inverting . This is a great improvement, and by 
it M. Claudet has annulled the superiority which the suu- 
pictures have so long possessed, in this particular, over 
the daguerreotypes. 

On examining the uucoloured specimens exhibited by 
Claudet, it will he found that they are distinguished by 
artistic arrangement, judicious distribution of light and 
shade, and great clearness of definition. The general 
tone is good, — M. Claudet having uniformly avoided 
violent contrasts of light and shade ; a circumstance to 
which much of his success may be attributed. In this 
collection arc several female portraits in white draperies, 
which pictures deserve commendation for tlieir beauty of 
detail and freedom from solarization. Many of the above 
remarks apply, equally, to the coloured specimens, most 
of which are portraits, and are distinguished by careful 
und harmonious colouring, (he focus having been so judi- 
ciously selected, and most of them present an artistic and 
natural appearance, seldom hitherto obtained by Dagucr- 
reo typists/ 

Photography may be said to be too faithfully exact in 
its results, for the purposes of art; detailing, as it does, 
the accessories in Ihe hack ground and the main object of 
the group with equal fidelity. When blending colour 
with photographic works, or in visibly uniting art and 
science on the same plate, the operator should be pos- 
sessed of know ledge aud feeling sufficient to know the 
proportions in which art and science should intermingle 
so as to be subservient to each other: in this knowledge, 
which is chiefly dependent upon the proper focal adjust- 
ments of the picture, M. Claudet excels; and the admi- 
rable maimer in which he sacrifices the details, afforded 
him by sen* ice, to the requirements of his subject, is the 
result, of long and laborious investigation. 

An uucoloured daguerreotype by Claudet is worthy of 
particular hicutiou ; it represents various articles of vert ft, 
pictures, &c., grouped together: the perfect focus of each 
part and general relief of the whole prove it to be a suc- 
cessful application of his foe ime ter. 

M. Claudet also exhibits the dynactimomctcr* and 
foeimeter. lie also exhibits tile effects of the spectrum 
on the daguerreotype plate, as prepared by him, and a 
■variety of curious and instructive specimens illustrative 
of the different refrangible rays. The Council Medal 
was awarded to M. Claudet. 

K ilburn (No. 294, p. 440) has exhibited a case con- 
taining several carefully-selected specimens of coloured 
daguerreotypes. The subjects of these pictures are con- 
fined to groups of figures of small size, aud are very 
brilliant and elaborate in their details, — too much so for 
artistic effect. For novelty of design we may mention a 
small picture of the interior of a room, including a whole 
length portrait of Jenny Lind: beside, and near her, is a 
large mirror, in which the figure is reflected. That the 
reflection in the glass is equally perfect with the original 
is the point worthy of remark and commendation. To- 
wards the centre of this case is a plain duguerreol} jn? 
portrait of the Queen. The finish and execution of this 
little work are very great. The Jury awarded a Prize 
Medal to Mr. Kilbum. « 

Mayall (No. 291, pp. 439, 440) has exhibited in this 
department a large collection of daguerreotypes, un- 
.colourcd. They are characterized by great contrasts of 

* The reader is referred for an account of the dynacti- 
mometer to the “ Reports of the British Association,” 
August 1850, and to the “ Philosophical Magazine,” June 
1851, and for the focimctcr, to the “ British Association 
Reports,” September 1849, and “ Philosophical Magazine,” 
November 1849. \ 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DAGUERREOTYPES, 


light aud shades disposed in large masses. Among the 
subjects exhibited are four tableaux from the “Soldier’s 
Dream,” aud several groups from Nature, variously ar- 
ranged. Mr. Mayull’s strong aud broad masses of light 
and shade are better adapted f<tr landscape scenery, of 
which Ihe “ Falls of Niagara” is a favourable specimen. 
Ilis “ Bacchus and Ariadne,” 2 l in. by 15 to., is, perhaps, 
the largest duyircrrcotype which has yet been executed. 
The difficulty ofrduly preparing so great a surface must 
be extreme. He has also exhibited a crayon daguerreo- 
t\j»e, produced by a process of his own invention. 41 

Beard (No. 2112, p. 440) Jms exhibited a case of daguer- 
reotypes, some of them enamelled, aceoiding to a process 
inveuled by hiiiisclf.f 

Laroche (("lass XXX., No. 252, p. 837) has exhibited 
three small daguerreotypes: two are coloured: ;he third, 
a group of statuary, is good. 

Voictlander ami Evans (("lass XXX., No. 254, p. 
837), Kuightsbridge, have exhibited coloured daguer- 
reotypes. # 

Of the remaining exhibitors in England,— Gru'FITiin 
and Lk Beau (No. 404, p. 453) have exhibited n case of 
daguerreotype miniatures, coloured. Paine (No. 205, 
]». 410), a series of photographic pictures, intended to 
show the processes of the art. Tyree (No. 200, p. 442), 
coloured daguerreotype portraits; and Craddock (Class 
XXX., No. 227, p. 834), photographic copies of various 
engravings. 

On examining the daguerreotypes contributed by the 
Lnited States, every observer must he struck with* their 
beauty of execution, the broad and well-toned masses of 
light and shade, uu<l the total absence of all glare, which 
render them so superior to muuy works of this class. 
Were we to purlieu lurize the individual excellences of 
the pictures exhibited, we should far exceed the limits of 
Space to which wc arc necessarily confined. Where all 
is good, it follows that remarks must be restricted to 
peculiar excellence alone. 

Before speaking the several works exhibited, is 
hut fair to our own photographists to observe, that much 
as America has produced, and excellent as are her works, 
every effort has been seconded by all that climate and 
the purest of atmospheres could effect ; and Wien we eon- 
sidpr how important an element of the process is a clear 
atmosphere, we must be careful not to overrate that 
superiority of execution which America certainly mani- 
fests. “t 

La whence, of New York (United States, No. 151, 
p. 1440), lias exhibited several daguerreotype portraits, 
uneoloured. They are remarkable for clear definition 
and general excellence of execution. In this scries two 
large portraits of General J. Watson and W. Bry ant, Esq., 
each of which measures 12) in. by 1()£ in., deserve 
particular commendation. Notwithstanding their largo 
size, they are, throughout, perfectly in focus, and are 
beautifully finished in all their details. Those are two of 
the best pictures in the American collection. A portrait 
of General J. W. Wells, aud of a lady in a black silk 
dress, of a smaller size, are also remarkable. • A Council 
Medal was awarded to Mr. Lawrence by the Jury, but 
not confirmed by the Group. • 

Bhady (United States, No. 137, p. 1441) has exhibited 
forty-eight daguen cotypes, uneoloured. These arc ex- 
cellent for beauty of execution. The portraits stand 
forward in bold relief, upon a plain background. The 
artist having placed implicit reliance uponrihis knowledge 
of photographic science, lias neglected to avqil himself of 
the resources of art. The portraits of General Taylor, 
Calhoun, General Cass, and Janies Perry, are strikingly 
excellent; but all are so good that selection is almost 
impossible. The Jury awarded the Prize Medal to Mr. 
J?mdv. 

Whipple (United States, No. 431, p. 14f>4) has exh* 
bited several specimens of daguerreotypes, amongst which 
one of thft moon may he mentioned v^ith the highest 
commendation: this is, perhaps, one of the most saiis- 

* See the Illustrated Catalogue, and the Athenaeum for 
1^50, p. 1018. « 

t Sec the Illustrated Catalogue, note ii. p. 428. 
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factory attempts that has yet been madg to realise, hy a 
photographic process, the telescopic appearance of a 
heavenly body, and must he regarded indicating the 
commencement of a new era in astronomical represen- 
tation. The same exhibitor lias included in his collection 
three pictures, containing several full-length figures, well 
grouped, aud artistically arranged. Each part is well in 
focus, and the definition is admirable. An agreeable tone 
pen ados all these pictures. A Prize Medal w as awarded 
to Mr. Whipple. 

Mayall (United States, No. 491, p. 1-1)35) 1ms con- 
tributed largely to the American collection,-- liis works 
here being characterized hy the same broad- nlasses of 
light and shadow as those which lie has cxhilwtcd in the 
British Department (No. 291 ). The cubjeets of the pic- 
tures in the present.terics consist chiefly of small groups 
aiul portraits; also two cases containing illustrations of 
the Lord’s Prayer. The majority of these (inosfcof which 
are uneoloured) are effective, verging upon the theatrical 
in point of style, but they are not all equally well defined. 
We should be doii^ Mr. Mayall ^in injustice, were wc not 
to mention, as a brilliant exception to tlfe above criticism, 
a small figure of a female reclining: it is exquisite jn 
delicacy of execution, harmonious distribution of light 
and Jjlnule, whilst an admirable tone pervades the whole 
picture ; this, the finest of Mr. Muyall’s contributions, is 
free from colour, and is daguerreulyped from a classic 
work of art. The Jury awarded Honourable Mention to 
•this exhibitor. 

Evans, New York (United States, No. 105, p. 1440), 
lias exhibited several portraits of great merit. Those of 
the Rev. — liigersoll. Dr. Nott, Dr. Lord, and Dr. Shel- 
ton, are characterized by peculiar excellence; also two 
portraits, each of a lady sitting near a table upon which 
a group of flowers is displaced, deserve to l>e noticed as 
fair specimens of the perfection to which this application 
of science, to the purposes of art, luy> been carried. 

Meade Broth mis (United States, No. ioo, p. 144«») 
have exhibited a series of portraits of more than ordinary 
size. Conspicuous among this collection are the heads 
of Wallack and II. W. Meade. The modulation of light 
and shade upon these last is admirable, as well as the 
details of the features, and the total absence of all harsh- 
ness : the artistic effect is excellent. Greater credit is 
due to this collection of portraits, than to the scries of 
allegorical subjects exhibited by Dir. Meade. 

Pratt, Richmond, and Co. (United States, No. 2G4, 
p. 1452), have exhibited several daguerreotypes, of 
v arious degrees of* excellence. The profile of an old 
man, assisted hy colour, is the best. 

Whitehurst, Virginia (United States, No. 377, p. 
14G1), has exhibited twelve views of the Falls of Niagara. 
These arc admiranle, and possess a degree of reality not 
always attained in landscapes produced by the daguer- 
reot) pe process. 

Among thC remaining exhibitors of daguerreotypes in 
tlie United Stales Department art — 

Davit (United States, No. 125, p. 1410, Root (United 
States, iv<». 42, p. 1435), Whitehurst (United States, 
No. 525, p. ]4C7), and Hogg (United States), all of whom 
have exhibited daguerreotypes, hut not distinguished 
by any striking degree of excellence. Lanckniieik 
(Unftod States, N». 02, p. 1437) has exhibited two large 
Talbot ype% one of which is a panoramic view r of Phila- 
delphia, executed in compart inenls, but wanting unity of 
effect. This artist, also, exhibits a series of subjects on 
glass, designated by him under the name of liyniotvpcs, 
being delicate riliniatures, excellently adapted for magic- 
hint horn subjects. The material would appear to be col- 
lodion, alhtrucn, or some similar preparation, forming a 
film on The glass, capable of receiving the impression. 
A daguerreotype view of Cincinnati, by FontynE and 
Porter (United States, No.* 550, p. 1 4(JS), is more suc- 
cessful. This is also fakeii in separate compartments: it 
is clear aud good in colour, tmd forms an effective pic- 
ture. Harrison (United States, No. 223, p. 1450) lias 
also some daguerreotypes of a very superior description. 

In tuning our attention to France, wc find several 
daguerreotype** which, in contradistinction to those of 
America, arc characterized by large masses of light, in 
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which is expressed the greater amount of detail and 
minutiae. They we not so entirely free from glare as 
those of America. 

Thierry (France, No. 1038, p. 1228), has exhibited 
eight daguerreotype views of Lyons ; they have a sunny 
look, and are very brilliant, but are wanting in artistic 
effects of light and shade. A portrait of M. Thierry 
himself deserves particular commendation, aud is far 
superior to the abow-mentioued pictures. The Jury 
considered thi# exhibitor as deserving Honourable Men- 
tion. * 

Malcotible (France, No. 620, p. 1207) has exhibited 
a case of very highly-coloured daguerreotype portraits. 
These are excellent, t hut possibly belong more to the fine 
arts than to photographic science. It is difficult to say 
whether the harmonious and rich colouring of the Brunch 
school, as applied to these portraits, or the masterly 
blending fcf the colour and daguerreotype, deserve the 
most commendation. Art is here engrafted on science, 
the latter being merged iijtlio former, and the impression 
left on the mind is that naturally produced by the view 
of a beautiful artistic production. They are charming, 
bill we repeat belong more to art than to science. The 
Jury have awarded these works Honourable Mention. 

Sabatier (France, No. 1467, p. 1246) exhibits a single 
daguerreotype portrait of large size (8 in. by 0 in.), 
which is every way excellent. It is entirely free from 
glare (to which its low position contributes not a little, 
tin- Itglii coming from above), and in expression, freedom 
from constraint, and perfect representation of texture, 
may rank with any single piece in the Exhibition. 

Flak; so i. (France, No. 1679, p. 1257) exhibits daguer- 
reotypes rather as specimens of the production of his large 
camera (though not of the full size which thgt inurnment 
is capable of producing), than as claiming especial dis- 
tinction in this particular department of art. 

(■ouiN (France, Not 241, p. 1188) exhibits a series of 
coloured daguerreotypes, which* however, want brilliancy 
and purity of colour; the hack grounds are also out of 
focus. Ail liiicoloiircd portrait, 7^ in. by 6 in., does 
better justice to the powers of this exhibitor. 

KvUINkk (Hamburgh, No. 103, p. M40T, and Von 
Minutom (Prussia, No. 101, p. 1058;, have exhibited 
daguerreotypes. 

Vockl (Austria, No. 739, p. 1044) exhibits daguer- 
reotypes, to which Honourable Meution was awarded by 
the Jury. t 

Talbot if pcs — Ca lot //pcs Sun -pi cl arcs. 

1 Iucri.e (Class XXX., No. 301, p. 840), of Petcr- 
horougli, has exhibited a great many calotype pictures, 
all of which are characterized by great delicacy of tint 
and exquisite cleanness of execution, and deserve to he 
ranked among the finest specimens of photography in the 
Exhibition. The process adopted by Mr. Buckle, he has 
described at some length ; it is not subjoined here, from 
want of sufficient space, but the beauty of Mr. Buckle's 
calotypes sufficiently testifies to the superiority of his 
method, lie observes that, w r ith regard to the 1 adjust- 
ment of the focus, no rule can he laid down ; hut, having 
himself a knowledge of art, practical as well as tlieo-* 
retical, lifr applies it to the arrangement of the sulyect 
and to deciding on that poiut of ihe r piotur. best cal- 
culated to be put into focus. The size of the aperture of 
the iens, as also. the time of exposure, are so much 
matters to be decided on at the finie of taking the pic- 
turej as to render the laying down any fixed njeticxt to 
impossible. The paper employed, Mr. Buckle observes, 
is made by Mr. Turner, of Cha fiord Mills, and is, he 
considers, unequalled. Mr. Buckle’s negative originals, 
it should also be observed, arc on paper . He does not 
employ the albuminous process. A Council Medal was 
awarded to Mr. Buckle. • 

Boss and Tiiomson (ClasaXXX., No. 299, p. 839) have 
cx^phfred several beautiful Talbotype pictures, consisting 
"of views from nature, interiors, groups, &c., and they 
are tlic only exhibitors, in the British section, of photo- 
graphs by the albuminous ptj^esf; wliiqh, in practice, 
they appear to have carried to a high state of perfection, 
haviug not only substituted*^! for the old method of 


taking the negative proofs on paper, bat haviug, in more 
than one instance, exhibited the positive proof upon the 
albumeuized glass itself. In addition to the extreme 
clearness observable in, the details of their landscape 
scenery, and the great delicacy of their delineation of 
objects in general, we may take notice of the excessive 
beauty of the ti&ts which their works exhibit. Not only 
are the shudows deep and Kcmhrandt-looking, where 
suitable to the effect required, but the ifliddle distances 
display a beauty of colour nowhere equalled, excepting 
in the very superior works by M. Martens, in the Freuch 
Department. 

As an illustration of the variation of tints which these 
works present, in contradistinction to the fine Vandy ke 
brown and deep shadows, we may mention a small pic- 
ture (a group of statuary), the peculiarity of wliich con- 
sists in the colour, which is blue, an effect produced by 
taking the negative proof on albumeuized glass, and ren- 
dering it positive lty repeated washing in hyposulphate of 
soda, the proof being originally laid upon a black ground. 
By this process the whites become black, and vice versa. 
The hyposulphate of soda is a most useful agent in the 
colouring of both negative and positive proofs, and affords 
n vast range of beautiful tints of inexhaustible richness; 
but it is difficult of application, and is available only in 
the hands of a skilful operator. 

The coating of the gl»ss a witli albumen is a difficult 
operation ; the method adopted by Boss and Thomson 
differs fmnj tfle French process (which is due to M. 
Niepsc&,aml is usually called the “albuminous process’*); 
aiul consists in pouring a quantity of albumen on the 
plate and revolving it over a slow heat, for the purpose of 
ensuring its even distrihutiq|i. As shown in the practice 
of these exhibitors, this method would seem to be per- 
fectly successful ; and indeed the beautiful and extreme 
delicacy and variety of tint, the aerial perspective by* 
which the background is made to recede by imperceptible 
gradations into tile horizon, all amply attest the powers 
of Messrs. Boss and Thomson. 

A number of Talbotype*, also exhibited, display equal 
variety of tint, and a depth and richness of tone without 
any straining for effect. 

A Council* Medal was awarded to Messrs. Ross and 
Thomson. / 

Hill and Adamson (Class XXX., No. 300, p. 839) 
have exhibited very many Talbotype groups, remarkable 
for casyPand graceful arrangement. They arc, in effect, 
after Bemhrandt, being made out in broad and deep- 
toned masses of light and shade. As a whole, they arc 
very sketchy and spirited. The tints are rich and varied 
both in depth and colour, and are of a rich sepia. They 
have received Honourable Mention from the Jury. 

Hknnkman and Malone (No. 297, pp. 441, 442) have 
exhibited Talhotypcs on paper, consisting of copies of 
small intaglios, portraits, both plain ami coloured, and 
various small groups, & c. These are all natural and 
pleasing, and great delicacy' is observable in the lights 
and shades, the tone of which is a fine warm sepia brown. 
The greater part of these pictures are small portraits; 
one, however, which is 8 in. by 6$ in., is very good, anil 
evenly illuminated. The coloured portraits in this col- 
lection are very good, and no little credit is due to the 
artistic skill which they display. 

Messrs, llenneman and Malone also exhibit specimens 
«of the cyanotype and clirysotype processes of Sir J. 
Herschcl, the Chromotype of Mr. Hunt, and Talhotypcs 
tinted by the application of caustic potash and a lead 
suit. A Prize Mean! was awarded by the Jury to Messrs, 
llenneman and Malone. 

Colls, R. and L. (No/ 303, p. 442), have exhibited 
several sun-pictures on paper. Thcy r are rather blotty in 
appearance, but arc good in colour. Views of Windsor 
Gastle and Stoke Church deserve high commendation. 

]Taiim£h (Class XXX., No. 298, p. 839) has exhibited 
two caloty pe pictures, one a landscape ; the refactions as 
shown in the water arc excellent. The fluctuation of the 
reflections caused by tbe ripple of the water is very 
beautiful, ana true to nature. The execution of the pic- 
ture is fcood, aud the tints are clear and delicate. 

Qwkn (No. 670, p. 467*), of Bristol, has exhibited a 
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series of calotype pictures, most of them landscapes and 
wood scenery. They want clearness of definition, being 
somewhat black and heavy. Mr. Owen states himself to 
have been able to execute in a single day, in a journey 
of 300 miles, ten large-sized Tally-types of local scenery, 
each paper being prepared on the spot. The preparation 
is greatly facilitated by a glass spreadey, of his own 
invention, by which the solutions are evenly applied. 

Collie (Wo. 'jp, pp. 941, 942), of Jersey, has exhibited 
a frame, containing several calotype pictures, chiefly 
portraits and domestic scenes. These are not all equally 
good ; many of them are blotty and wanting in depth. 

Uippinouam (Class X., No. 304, p. 442) has exhibited 
several Till l >o types, being a series of untouched posithes, 
from collodion negatives^ on plate glass. He also exhibits 
olher photographs from paper negatives, hut they are 
blotty and want, more light. 

ItiNr.iiAM (Class X., No. 302, p. 442) is an exhibitor 
of Talbotype pictures, landscapes chiefly, Ecing near 
objects, such os cottages, trees, &c., there is no room lor 
aerial perspective. They are very cleanly executed. • 

Fii:li> and Son (No. 230, p. 435) have exhibited ealo- 
typos. 

Martens (France, No. GW, p. 1207) has contributed 
several large and beautiful photographic proofs, oil glass 
and paper, obtained by an apparatus made by Letchours 
and Score tun ; also several large photographs from Nega- 
tives on glass, five of vvliieh ( views of “ Notre Dame," the 
“ Louvre," and “St. Gennaiii-ile-rAuxerrois"), measure 
12 iu. by in., and are pre-eminently beaut ; fu». # Two 
jjieces of sculpture, from the “ Arche de Triomphe, liar- 
ri<Ve dc l'Etoile," call forth the highest admiration. One 
of these groups contains seven full-length figures, toge- 
ther with their accoutrement ;, in a space of 3 Jr in. by 
3 in.; the great finish and beauty of execution here dis- 
played have never been excelled. Space does not permit 
rts to individualize all M. Martens’ works, most of which 
are equally good, such as the “Ceiling of the Louvre," 
the “ Chateau do Vincennes," & e. ; but we may say that, 
for richness of effect and perfection of definition, they 
are the finest specimens which it seems possible to pn>- 
diice, exhibiting as they do a most successful combination 
of rateful execution, delicacy of colour, and great artistic 
merit. No trace of the brush is visible, a daguerreo- 
type view of Paris, by the same exhibitor, is good, and 
evidently not retouched. A Council Medal wgs awarded 
to M. Martens. 

Havari> (France, No. 414, p. 1198) has exhibited 
several sun-pictures, the subjects of which are chiefly 
selected portions from the public buildings of Paris. 
Due of the cases exhibited by M. liayard contains five 
pictures, all excellent ; though to the “ Pihliotheque de 
Louvre" we may give the preference for its judicious 
arrangement of light and shade and elaborate represen- 
tation of detail. The interior of a church is deserving of 
separate mention ; the figures, which are numerous, are 
admirable, and their perfect delineation, even when 
remote from the eye and in deep shadow, is worthy of 
commendation. Also a calotype of “ Venus tpul Cupid," 
from a bas-relief, is worthy of mention, owing to the 
beautiful tint which pervades the ^picture. In M. Eay- 
ard’s representations of sculpture, the difference of surface 
and texture between the plaster cast and marble statute 
is marked with perfect distinctness. A Prize Medal was 
awarded to M. liayard. 

Flaciierox-H ayard (France, No. 83G, p. 1220) has 
exhibited several sun-pictures of ruins iff Spain, ltome, 
and Paris. These are all excellent ; the colour is good, 
and the artistic effect admirable. They appear to lx pos- 
sessed of nearly equal merit. The “ Arch of Titus" 
deserves especial mention foi* the perfectly artistic* ex- 
pression of the whole, combined with a singularly 
accurate representation of the superficial texture of the 
material. A Prize Medal was awarded to M. Flacheron? 

Le GufY (France, No. 585, p. 1206) has exhibited 
several siin-pie lures. Some of these arogood, but many 
are, heavy and wanting in detail. These pictures vary, in 
tint, from sepia to olive citrine. 

IIknki Le Snai (France, No. 592, p. 120C) has exhi- 
bited several calotypes; the subjects are architectural. 


These pictures may be mentioned with great commenda- 
tion ns regards their photographic fiui&n ; but nearly all 
of them exhibit a degree of negligence in adjusting the 
Visual axis of the camera to the true horizontal direction, 
which, by making all the vertical lines of the buildings 
visibly convergent in the picture, contravenes the rides 
of perspective, and prpduces an effect highly unpleasing. 
Tins is the most common fault of photographic representa- 
tion by the aid of a camera, and it is right to notice it to 
put artists on their guard. Every ^photographic camera 
ought to be prorided with a small spirit-J#vcl tq secure 
this adjustment iu the field, independent of trial. 

Evraad, Hlaxquart (France, No. 1551. p. If 51) lias 
exhibited set era) Talbotype pictures, the posyive proofs 
being obtained by a process which admits of 200 or 300 
impressions being taken from the same negative proof; 
the prife varying from five to fifteen centimes, according 
to the size. These arc not wholly successful ; several of 
the pictures are dark and Clotty, and somewhat resemble 
engravings taken from a worn-out plate. 

Cousin (France, No. 1572, p.^252) exhibits a series of 
positive Talbotype?, from negatives on paper, in all seven 
subjects, six of which are of exquisite beauty. • 

Alukut ( Frank fort-on-the-Maine, No. 7, p. 1121) lias 
exhibited sun-pictures of large size, but they are “fuzzy," 
beinf^ ill-defined and void of effect. Two specimens of 
smaller size, one of them coloured, are pood. 

Chevalier (France, No. 1729, p. 1259) exhibits some 
^photographic proofs. 

Mayer (France, No. (£2, p. 1207) has a series of 
miniatures, coloured on Talbotype grounds. They are ot 
exquisite beauty, and give the idea of perfect likenesses; 
but the use of the brush being obvious, they are rather 
to be regarded as works of art than of science. 

pRHThCif (Austria, No. 362, p. 1027) has exhibited 
several large photographic pictures Ironi nature. The 
subjects are « annus. comprising groups of statuary, archi- 
tectural buildings, landscapes, &c. •The subjects are well 
chosen, and show good Aeration and artistic maaage- 
lwnt. Mr. Pivtsch was awarded the Prize Medal by the 
Jury. 

In closing^our remarks on tlii% department of the Exhi- 
bition, we may be permitted to record some degree of 
disappointment at the absence of specimens of the applica- 
tion of photography to any departments of representation, 
other than such as please the eye or administer to personal 
feelings. As regards its application to an infinity of useful 
mid instructive purposes, we have literally nothing ! "VVc 
find, for instance, no specimens of copies of ancient in- 
scriptions (a few incidentally' occurring on the Roman 
ruins, perfectly' familiar to every one, only excepted)- no 
delineations of tropical or remote scenery- no specimens 
(for the single exception of Claudet’s spectrum is hardly 
to be cited) of the actinic spectrum on chemical prepara- 
tions, or on natural vegetables or animal colours, — no 
impressions td’ the lines in the photographic corresponding 
to those in the luminous spectrum,— no magnified repre- 
sentations of the microscopic products of nature, or of the 
dissectc^ parts of plants or animals,*— no copies of pages 
of ancient manuscripts, — no miniatures of printed books 
(holding out the promise of future. publications in minia- 
ture), or that of condensing in volume for presen atiou iu 
M useums,* & c„ tly enormous ma«s of documentary matt* r 
which daily more and more defids collection from the 
mere impossibility of stowage, but which will one day 
► become matter of h«sH>ryy- and a thousand other applica- 
tions that it would be tedious here to mention. 

Connect^ with photography, we may also notice, the 
absence of any r specimens of scotograpnv, or the art of 
copying engravings by simple juxtaposition in the dark 
by obscure \nteiwadiation, invented by Moser. 

t * Magnets, 

Exhibitors of mngndls are few in number ; among them 
IjOgeman (Netherlands, No. 87, p. U47) and Henley 

* Wc arc informed that a catalogue of the National 
Library of Paris, in udiieh the photographic facsimile of 
j the title-page qf each work, in miniature, is registered, is 
I actually in progress. 
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(England, No. 4^8, pp. 457, 458) have exhibited the most 
w erf ul steel magnets; it is satisfactory to learn that 
th these exhibitors ore still applying themselves to their 
farther improvement. 

Hearder (No. 430, p. 4G1) deserves special notice for 
the attention he has devoted to ascertaining the receptive 
and permanent magnetic powers of cast iron, both in 
separate plates and in their combinations. 

As early as the year 1832, Dr. Scoresby commenced a 
series of experiments *on the magnetic properties of east 
iron, but whk*h, owing to the thickness of the masses 
employed, did not yield decisive results ; prior to the year 
1844, he f repeated his experiments upon different kinds or 
cast iron, ayd found that “ cast iron possesses considerable 
powers of magnetism, both in capacity and retentiveness, 
though greatly inferior in both qualities to those of pro- 
perly-hardened steel ;” with several other interesting re- 
sults.* T) 10 general results arrived at by Dr. Scoresby, 
though calculated to show the ansui table character of the 
specimens and forms of the cast iron employed by him to 
general magnetic purposes, were yet of such an encou- 
raging nature, as to lead to the hope that more important 
results might be obtained by the employment of cast iron 
in large masses, and in different forms. 

Mr. Ilearder was led, in the course of his experiments, 
to consider that cast iron had not been subjected to a 'suffi- 
cient variety of tests, and he was still more eonlirmed in 
this opinion, by observing how its mechanical properties 
l aried, according to the temperature of the different kinds 
of iron, and he concluded that tfic conditions which' acted 
against its being used as a bar magnet might be made 
available for one of the horse-shoe form. In 1H43, he 
made the magnet now in the Exhibition, which is still 
possessed of considerable power, as determined by the 
.1 ury. t 

The following are the particulars of the magnets exhi- 
bited : — 

I bookman (Netherlands, No. 87, p. 1*147) has exhibited 
the most powerful permanent magnets in the Exhibition. 

The following are the results of the experiments: — 

One whose weight was 1 lb. £ oz. carried a weight 
of 1 Gibs. 9joz. * 

One whose weight w r as G lbs. £ oz. carried a W'cight 
of 66 lbs. 3£ oz. 

One whose weight was 101 lbs. 12 oz. earned a 
weight of 436 lbs. 12 oz. 

A Council Medal was awarded to Mr. Logeman. 

The exhibitor of the next best magnets was Henley 
(N o. 428, pp. 457 1 458), and the results of the experiments 
are as follows : — 

A magnet weighing 2 lbs. 5 oz. carried a weight of 
31 lbs. 5j oz. 

A magnet weighing 8 lbs. 4 oz. carried a weight of 
56 lbs. 14oz. 

A magnet weighing.321bs. Goz, carried a weight of 
120 lbs. 4£ oz. 

Shaw and Son, Sheffield (Class XXII., No. 210, «p. 017), 
exhibited several magnets:-- 

One whose weight was 7 oz. carried 4 lbs., and 

One Pilose weight, was 7 lbs. J oz. carried »‘*1 lbs. 7i oz. 

IIf.aiider (No, 439, p. 4G1) has exhibited a cast-iron 
compound horse-slioe permanent £ magnet. This magnet 
was constructed with a view to Its being a* plicable to 
every purpose requiring high magnetic powSr/ It con- 
sists* of 24 plates, 2 inches wide and 0M9 ‘inch thick, 
cast in the form of a horse-shoe, which is 16*75 inches in 
length. The 24 plates are strongly fastened together; 
the poles, which are distant from each other 1*25 inches, 
are capped with soft iron, for the purpose of coJicen/rating 


* Scf Scoresby 's “ Magnetical Investigations,” Part II., 
Chop, viii., pp. 330-3 17. 

+ It wns described in the “ Electrical Magazine,” October, 
1845, vol. it., p. 137. k 1 

p X /fhese magnets arc termed “ permnneitf,” in contra- 
distinction to the temporary j^fetro-mngnets. 


I the magnetic* power ; at the same time it renders the 
grinding of the jioles unnecessary. 

The construction is simple. The bars being made of 
iron, hardened ns much as possible, require no preparation 
to adapt them for magnetization. 

The economy of construction, as compared with a steel 
magnet of the same dimensions, is estimated as 4 to 1. 

It is designed to lie made available for the construction 
of electric machines for telegraphic or glectro-chcmical 
purposes, aud was manufactured at Mr. Hoarder's esta- 
blishment at Plymouth. 

Mr. Ilearder observes that, whatever be the relative 
powers of the plates previously to their being put together, 
ns a mass they are found to undergo a considerable change ; 
the two external magnets hauug their poles slightly re- 
versed, the two next being neutral, and the rest having 
direct polarity, being strongest in the centre, and gradu- 
ally diminishing towards the two external plates. On 
testing the individual powers of each magnet, after their 
several combinations, for three years, the sum of the 
wTTole was less than 15 lbs., whilst collectively they were 
capable of lifting a weight of more than 100 lbs. 

Other particulars concerning this magnet are to he 
found in the Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Institution for 1850. 

Tins magnet was found to weigh 71 lbs. 8oz., and to 
carry* a weight of 120 lbs. 9-oz. 

Mr. Header has exhibited a powerful horse-shoe per- 
manent steel piagnet, intended for all purposes requiring 
high magnetic power. 

It is composed of a large number of wide and extremely 
thin horse-shoe plates, cut out of thin sheet steel, tem- 
pered and hardened sufficiently to admit of their being 
1 kittened with a hammer. * The magnet weighs 39 lbs., 
and Mr. Ilearder says will support nearly 250 lbs., with a 
round-faced keeper. It is intended for magneto-electric 
purposes, where great power is required in a small space. 
This magnet was found to weigh 39 lbs., and to carry a 
weight of 112 lbs. 9 ox. 

liuNDKLL (No. 438a, p. 461) exhibits a carbonized cast- 
iron magnet; the carbonization having been performed 
by prussiatc of potash and oil. This magnet is offered as 
an improvement on Mr. llearders east-iron magnet, as 
shown at the' last Polytechnic Exhibition. O 11 trial, this 
magnet was found to weigh 27 lbs. 8oz., and to carry 
35 lbs. 9oz. 

n Magnet mil Instrument*. 

Biiooke (No. 141, pp. 422 — 126) exhibits photographic 
apparatus lor the self-registration of the changes of posi- 
tion of the declination magnet, of the horizontal force 
magnet, and of the vertical force magnet. 

The three magnets are so placed, that the residual effect 
of each pair upon the third is a minimum, which is Lo be 
determined by experiment. 

The principle is the same for all, viz., wTnpping pre- 
pared photographic paper around a cylinder wdiosc uxis is 
placed parallel to the direction of movement to be regis- 
tered, and which is turned round uniformly by clockwork. 

The light, from a gus-lamp, passes through a small 
aperture placed near it, ami falls upon a concave mirror 
of speculum metal, which rests in a stirrup firmly con- 
nected to the magnet, so that it partakes of all the angular 
movements of the magnet. The pencil of light is then 
deflected from the mirror to a plano-convex lens, placed 
‘-parallel to the axis of the cylinder, and near to it : this 
lens condenses me line of light to a definite spot of light 
011 the paper. This spot of light, therefore, moves with 
the movements to be registered, — to the right and left, in 
a horizontal plane, iii the cgsc of the declination magnet 
and horizontal force magnet ; and up and down, in u ver- 
tical plane, to register the movement of the vertical force 
magnet ; the cylinder, as before stated, being turned round 
by clockwork. Consequently, there is traced upon the 
paper a curve, of which the abscissa, measured in the 
direction of a lifie round the cylinder, is proportional to 
the tune, wdiile the ordinate, measured in the direction.of 
the axis of the cylinder, is proportional to the movement 
of the nyignet. 

A base line, or a line from which to measure the ordi- 
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nates, is traced upon the paper by the action of a spot of 
light proceeding from another gas-lamp placed near the 
cylinder, and passing through a slit fixed to the carrier of 
the cylinder. 

To the horizontal force magnet there are attached ap- 
paratus for correction of temperature. 

That for the horizontal force magnet, which is described 
in the Illustrated Catalogue, page 411 (Second Part), is 
based upon the 9 following consideration : — 

Lett (i) lie the lower interval between the two divisions 
of the suspension skein, the equation of equilibrium 
being- 



then the arrangement adopted is to make the variation of 
b t by the effect of temperature, equal to the variation of 
hi, arising from the same cause. This is attempted to be 
effected by clamping to the magnet a glass rod, the ends 
of which are inclosed in two zinc tubes, whose adjacent 
(‘lids are separated by the width of the clamp. The zinc 
tubes and glass rod are clumped together at such a dis- 
tance from the centre of suspension, that the ratio of the 
difference of linear expansion of the length of glass and 
zinc, intervening be twee u the clamps to the interval (A), 
may he equal to the temperature coefficient. 

The clamps are adjusted in order that, w hen tlieii* posi- 
tion has been approximately determined by calculation, 
tin* error of position may be corrected by experiment. 

As the expansion of glass and zinc are b?»ili taken to be 
uniform, and arc at aiiy rate far beyond the lifhits of 
atmospheric change, this method cannot serve to repre 
neat the coefficient of (/), ami the residual error of the 
corrected instrument must be experimentally determined * 

The arrangement for the correction of the vertical 
force magnet is made by clamping a small thermometer 
y> the magnet, parallel to its axis, and in the same plane 
as the knife-edges. The middle point between the freez- 
ing point of the thermometer and the centre of the ball 
is placed opposite the centre of the magnet. 

Let v be tlie weight that at a distance q from the line 
of suspension would be equivalent to the temperature 
correction for 1 Fahrenheit, or 32 ; ic the weight of 
mercury contained in one degree of the seal<*of the tlicr- 
lrui/netcr ; p the distance of the freezing point from the 
centre of the ball, and 2 v the length of one cbjgree of the 
scale; also let c.r + i.r* be the temperature coefficient of 
the magnet ; then if • 

= p u\ and c : t :: p : v.» 

The statical moment of the mercury displaced from 
the bull at any temperature x n above 32 will be equiva- 
lent to cx + v.r \ and will represent the temperature cor- 
rection. 

We will now proceed to detail the process of pre paring 
the paper, bringing out and fixing the photographic im- 
pression. 

The paper used should be of a strong even texture, and 
prepared with attention, to the exclusion of all foreign 
substances which might combine injuriously with the 
cliemiculs used. 

The first preparation of the papers with— 

Isinglass 4 grains. 

Distilled water 1 fluid ounce. 

The water is boiled, and a portion then poured upon 
the isinglass, which, when dissolved, is poured into the 
remaining water, and all is boiled together.* To this solu- 
tion, filtered, is added— , 

12 grains of bromide of potassium, and 
8 grains of iodide of potassium. 

* The correction for temperature has hitherto, at nearly 
every place, except at Greenwich, been applied to roag- 
nctical observations, on the supposition that the decrease 
of magnetical force w*as proportional to the indfoase of 
heat ; but thiB is found to bo very far from^bcing the cute. 
The correction for temperature of the horizontal forro 
magnet at Greenwich is represented by ()■ 00009050 (t - Si') 
+ 0*000000626 (£ — 32* ; the second term hero becomes very 
large, when the temperature departs much from 32°,«nd in 
Mr. Brooke’s arrangement is not taken into account. 


One side of the paper is then w ashed jv it h this solution, 
and dried quickly before a fire. The paper thus prepared 
will keep in a dry place for two montlfs. 

When the paper is required for use, it must be washed 
with the following solution, in a darkened room with a 
yellow light :— 

Crystallinemitrate of silver 50 grains 

Distilled water 1 fluid ounce. 

To bring out the impression, tin* paper is washed with 
the following solution:— • . 

Saturated solution of gallic acid 1 ounqy. 

Acetic acid a few drops. 

To fix the impression, first wash tlu* paper w ell vitli 
water, then with the following solution : — 

4 (Iyposulpfiate of soda 1 drachm. 

. Distilled water 5 ounces. m 

And, lastly, wash carefully with water, and leave the 
paper to soak for a short time. The impression is then 
fixed, and light mgy be admittAl. * 

A Council Medal w as awarded to Mr. Brooke for this 
beautiful application of photography to the registration 
of natural phenomena. 

Wj« .ton (No. 402, pp. 452. 453) has exhibited three 
Fox’s dipping-needles, furnished writh needles of 6 J inches, 
4 inches, and 2 inches in length respectively. Those 
with the longer needles are identical in all particulars 
» with those which have been used successfully on hoard of 
ships, both for the observation of dip and relative mag- 
netic intensit} .* 

Parkin and Son (No. 671, p. 467) exhibit a number of 
pocket-compasses. 

Green [ No. 446, p. 462) has exhibited several magnetic 
sun-dials, with metal and agate caps, adapted to every 
degree of latitude. They are mounted in Uixes mode of 
various materials. Mr. Green has also exhibited various 
other sun-dials, sdhie of avhieli are fixed in round ipalio- 
gany boxes with levels and adjusting screws, and others 
fitted up for north and south latitudes; also several hori- 
zontal sun-dials, and ivory circular thermometers, with 
compass ormiagnctic suu-dials*attuchcd to them. Mr. 
Green also exhibits pocket -com passes with metal and 
agate caps, and others also with floating cards, &c., vari- 
ously mounted in round boxes with improved hinges. 
Several compasses are fitted up In variously constructed 
boxes of ivory, brass, German silver, &c„ together with 
others in the form of a watch, of various materials, some 
being made of leather, others in gilt and silver cases. 

Mr. Green also has exhibited cone-compasses and brass 
gimhal -compasses, intended for use in small boats. 

Yeatks (No. 332, p. 446) exhibits a prismatic compass 
adapted to measure both horizontal and vertical angles, 
with spiral level attached in such a way as to be appli- 
cable in both eases. 

Electrical Instruments. 

The electric instruments are few in number, and there 
is not cite adapted for the purpose of determining the 
quantity of atmospheric electricity for meteorological pur- 
poses. Tliis is a matter to be regretted, as the present 
state of meteorology greatly needs a simple, inexpensive 
instnimentj adapted* for the observation of atmospheric 
electricity, end one which would be uniform in its action 
umler uniform circumstances. , 

One exhibitor, Westmoreland, (No. 444, p. 4C2) has, 
however, the merit of exhibiting a gutta-percha electrical 
machine, whteli fiolds out the hope of obtaining electricity 
of tension on a large scale by the application of steam- 
power, and thus a motive force, which may serve for the 
movement of machines, or enable us to accomplish objects 
at preset (fhitc unforeseen,, but which the habitual use 
of :ui electric power coyimcnsurate with that of lightning 
may bring into view. 

Westmoreland (No. 444, p. 4G2) exhibits a gutta- 
percha electric machine. It consists of two rollers of 
equal diameters, placed one above the other, over which 
a band of gutfa-perchig 4 inches in width, is stretched; 


* For description, sec illustrated Catalogue. 
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opposite to the axts of each roller, and ou cither side, are 
placed two brushes of bristles. There is a double con- 
ductor connected by a curved brass rod hauling over the 
top of the machine, similar in form to the conductor of 
plate-glass machines, and also a simple means of tighten- 
ing or loosening the hand, to correct the expansion and 
contraction of the gutta-percha. 

It is stated that the electricity given off appears to he 
of high intensity, and* under favourable states of the 
weather, pearly* as much in quantity as that from an ordi- 
nary plate-glass machine. The machine exhibited, when 
in good office, pave oil* sparks from about three-quarters 
of an inch to an inch in length. 

This application of gutta-percha is quite new in prac- 
tice,* and indicates the discovery of a new motive power, 
w Inch promises to he a means of obtaining a supply of 
electricity of almost unlimited extension : this application 
of gnltfl-pifalia opens a new field in electrical research 
well worth exploring. A Prize Medal was voted to Mr. 
Westmoreland. 

Watkins and IV ll (No. 659, p. 466*1) exhibit an elec- 
trical machine with a glass plate of 3 feet in diameter, 
furnished with both positive and negative conductors; 
they also exhibit r, dry pile apparatus, furnished with a 
pair of Zamboni's dry electric piles, with a tangent screw, 
for the purpose of regulating the distance between the 
piles, and their position with respect to the suspended 
gold leaf. This is a beautiful instrument. 

They also exhibit a delicate astatic galvanometer, for 
estimating minute currents of 1 voltaic electricity ; the 
lower needle is surrounded by a coil of wire 230 yards in 
length and T l n th of an inch in 1 hick ness. It is furnished 
with a rack- work motion, and a microscope for reading. 
And they also exhibit Harris's thermo-electrometer, for 
estimating small currents either of atmospheric or voltaic 
electricity, hv the heating of a fine metallic wire. 

Dr.i.Ktru. ( France, No. 160, pp. 1 1 7M — 841) i xliihils an 
electrical machine for medical «pu -posts, furnished with 
an arrangement to \ ary the strength of shocks. It is 
simple and effective in its operation. 

Mkinu: (No. 437, p. 460 j has exhibited hydro-electric 
chain batteries, consisting of the metallic combination of 
various gah anic elements ; so arranged as to he very port- 
able. 

They are designed to he worn on the body for the pur- 
pose of effecting the cure of various chronic diseases by 
means of the fc electric current, which in its passage from 
one pole to the other passes through that part of the body 
encircled by the chain. * 

Thermo-Electricity . 

In 1821, Lubf.ck, of Berlin, found that, if two metals 
of different kinds be in any way brought into close con- 
tact, ami heated at the points, a current of electricity 
flowed through tlie metals, which continued passing in 
the same direction whilst the heat increased, ceased to 
flow when the temperature was constant, ami flowed in 
the opposite direction cm the cooling of the metals; 
whence heat was found to he connected wiili cUMrieity, 
and like other untural forces, capable of mutual reaction. 

Sl*ss (Prussia, No. 482, p. 1078) exhibits a very large 
therino-eflictric battery, with electro-magnet healing ap- 
paratus and apparatus 'for exhibiting clfcmic; i tractions. 

A central bull of heated iron, inches in diameter, 
supported on a brass stand, rad ini es on five thermo-electric; 
combinations, each composed of many elen cuts united 
by juddering, and are enclosed in brass v cylinders about 
4 inches in diameter, and connected by copper rods with 
each other, either directly or indirectly, or through a coil 
passing round a core of soft iron. The circuit (bus com- 
pleted, the magnetic power is developed. Each cylinder 
has also a chamber for the reception of hot Vatqr or hot 
oil, whose radiation on a similar compound thermo-com- 
bination, placed us a diaphragm within the cylinder, de- 
vejpps the thcrmo-elecflSe current. Honourable Mention 
was awarded by the J ury. 

— — - ■ -£ — - — ■ — 

* The electric power of wSKcanlsed caoutchouc is oven 
more powerful than that of gutta-percha, anil is excited with 
singular facility. • 


Hoffmann and Em-.miAiuvr (Prussia, No. 88, p. 1053) 
exhibit an apparatus for showing the action of the earth's 
magnetism on electric currents, m illustration of the well- 
known experiments of Ampere, in which helices and 
frames of copper wire, tfUicutely suspended, when in the 
act of transmitting the electric current, place themselves 
in the magnetic Floridian. 

Application of Electro- Magnet ism to the movement of 
Machines. 

The great discovery of Professor Oersted in 18111, to 
which wo have before referred, opened a now r field for 
philosophic inquiry, and, especially for the application of 
ail active force, produced, without external influence, to 
the movement of machines. This application, which has 
since engaged the attention of scientific men, is pretty 
well represented in the Exhibition:* although no great 
power lias as yet been obtained, many important difficulties 
in its practical application seem to have been overcome, 
particularly by Mr. IIjoutu (Denmark, No. 47, pp. 1359, 
1360), and we cannot help flattering ourselves that the 
attainment of this mysterious motive force will soon lie 
followed l»v the making it available for practical purposes. 

Joulk (No. 440, pp 401,462) exhibits on electro-inag- 
lict, constructed of a plate of well-annealed wrought -iron, 

1 inclwin thickness, 1 foot in breadth at the centre, and 
3 feet at the poles, which art* 3 inches in breadth. The 
iron is rendered magnetic by transmitting the voltaic 
(electricity through a bundle of copper wire (fit) yards in 
length suul 1 cwt. in weight) with which it is enveloped; 
an armature, and a pair of tapered armatures, are also 
exhibited for the purpose of concent rating the magnetic 
force when the electro-magnet is excited by a feeble 
voltaic current, and of directing the magnetic action to 
any required object. The superiority of this over oilier 
electro-magnets consists in the attainment of much greater 
magnetic force from a gi\en voltaic battery than has* 
hitherto been procured. Its use is to magnetise liars of 
steel and compass-needles, to winch it instantaneously 
imparls a larger and more regular dose of magnetism than 
can he obtained by the usual means. It may also he em- 
ployed to exhibit the phenomena of magnetism and 
diamagnetism. * 

Mr. Joule also exhibits a surface electro-magnet, con- 
sisting of a thick piece of wrought iron enveloped by* a 
bundle of fopper wire. The exhibitor observes, that a 
battery • of moderate power produces s eh a p< rfuJ 
attraction between the abate electro-magnet and its 
armature, that a weight of more than cme ton is neces- 
sary to he applied in order to draw them asunder. This 
illustrates the extraordinary attractive power of iron 
when fully magnetized. 

Harrison (No. 420, p. 455) exhibits an elcctro-mag- 
netie engine which acts on the principle of the induced 
magnetic power of a compound coil of insulated win* 
conveying the current to a series of plates of soft iron, 
and attracting them within a suitable aperture. 

As there is only one body of wire in connection with 
each coil, tl& retarding influence of the electro-magnets 
acting upon eacli other, after the current from the bat- 
tery is cut off, is avoided, and by this arrangement the 
effects of the secondary' currents are nmch reduced. The 
coils are made of short lengths of wire, and the whole are 
enclosed in metallic cylinders : it is presumed that a con- 
siderable saving in the consumption of the battery materials 
is effected. TJjc advantages, Mr. Ilarrisou says, are:-- 

Ht. An almost unlimited power and length of stroke. 

2nd. The greatest possible amount of power from the 
battery, by reducing the influence of the secondary 
current, to a minimum. , 

3rd. Avoiding the retarding influence caused by the 
retention of magnetism in the ordinary method of appli- 
cation by magnets; and from the body of iron acted 
upon by the coils exposing a large surface, an instan- 
taneous and pow erful induction of magnetism ensues, and 
thus the highest speed is obtained. 

4th. By the employment of a compound conducting 
material, a strong current of electricity is transmitted, 
and a much greater magnetic effect within the same space 
is obtained. 
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5th. The larger the iron plates, and the greater the 
power of the battery, the greater is the economy of this 
engine. 

Kniqiit and Sons (No. 45.1, jjp. 402, 4G3) exhibit an 
electro-magnetic engine. This is probably the simplest 
form by which an electric current can bc^ made to work 
by its action on permanent magnets, though not the 
most effective. Four coil-magnets are fixed rectangu- 
larly on an axil, and revolve within a circle formed of 
four fixed magnetised quadrants. The contacts are made 
and broken by rubbing springs on an axis (go it appeared 
on examination); the nicely of construction consisting in 
the adjustment of the moments of union and disruption, 
so as to obtain an effective difference of action always iu 
the direction between the two opposite poles of the per- 
manent magnet. 

Knight also exhibits another electrical machine, in 
which a bar is alternately pushed and pulled, and so 
working on a crank aud turning a fly-wheel. In all 
these machines the mechanism itself provides for tHe 
necessary alternate making and breaking of the circuits. 
It is probable that little power is obtained, for the 
greatest care appears to have been taken to destroy fric- 
tion, hy making the tly-axis revolve on friction-rollerr. 

Watkins and Him. (No. G.W, p. 4GG*) have exhibited 
an electro-magnetic engine. , Two horse-shoe electro- 
magnets are alternately excited by two electric currents, 
ami each as it becomes a magnet attracts one of the arms 
of a rectangularly bent iron bar, which is Ytius kipt in a 
state of oscillation round a pi\ot from one magnet to 
the other. The ends of the bar earn rod* working on 
joints which are connected with cranks rectangularly 
placed on an axis. Thus tlu dead point of one crank 
coincides with the quiescent state of its own magnet and 
with the active state of the other, and the axis is main- 
mined in rotation with its tW-w heel. The magnet, bars, 
mid crank arc so arranged along the axis as to give room 
for the cranks, of which there are two, though, in f- *t, 
there might be any number of magnets aud cranks work- 
ing simultaneously. 

The alternation of the circuit is kept up by a mo- 
eh.Tiiif.in worked by the machine itself. 

Alukn (No 413, p. 4M) exhibits an elecfro-magnetic 
railway-train alarm ; it consists of a copper chain, in- 
tended to be placed over ever) carriage, the connection 
between each being established In the guard-chains : on 
the circuit being completed, the ordinary steam-fvbistle 
discharges the steam, 'file arrangements «ure as simple 
as well mm be. 

Ckkmwkll (No. 117, n. 454) exhibits an electro-mag- 
netic engine for the production of motion ; it consists of 
two pair of electro-magnets, between which a keeper 
vibrates aud communicates motion to a wheel and crank. 

Froment (France, No. Kino, p. 1254) exhibits an 
electro-magnet acting alternately, by elevating a lexer, 
which communicates motion to a crank. He also ex- 
hibits a circular arrangement of coils, two of which are 
in action successively. m 

Hr hton (France, No. 1113, p. 1231) exhibits an electro- 
medical apparatus with a double current ; but as this instru- 
ment is intended for medical purposes, and not as a motive 
power, it scarcely falls within the province of this Jury. 

ILioutk (Denmark, No. 47, pp. 13511, 13GO) has ex- 
hibited an electro-magnet ie engine. It consists of two 
sets of hollow horse-shoe electro-magnets, conical inside, 
with a corresponding number of solid electro-magnets, 
which, by mutually attracting each other, make a double 
stroke of 4 inches in length. The power has been found, 
by means of a spring-balance, to be about 30 lbs. &i. tlu* 
commencement of the stroke, when the distance of*tlie 
respective poles is about, half an inch, decreasing slightly 
by degrees as the piston enters the hollow electro-magnet. 
The current is broken by the end of each stroke, ami tht 
destroy ing.effect. of the spark prevented hy moistening the 
surface of communication with diluted •sulphuric acid; 
no repelling power is applied. 

Mr. Hjorth also exhibits a diagram and plan for an 
improved arrangement, consisting of only one hollow' 
electro-magnet, the respective poles of which are divided 
into three or more square rings, which are someWiat 


conical inside, and are connected outside with the arma- 
tures (?) of the magnet, which form tlie connection be- 
tween the respective poles. From the upper and lower 
part of the arrangement extend with inside four iron plates 
with ribs, which in the centre are connected with corre- 
sponding diamagnetic plates and ribs. These plates are 
applied for guiding the motion of the piston, and serve at 
tin 1 same time as a means hy which metallic coutact may 
during each stroke he established and broken lietween the 
pislou and any one of the respective plates. #For this'pur- 
pose, four pairs of rollers are placed withinside the piston 
or hollow shafts, whieh are arranged on tlie fourway- 
rock principle, with a ring inlaid with a diamagnetic 
metal between the rings and shafts, j hat tlu? magnetic 
bearings may be brought into contact either with the 
siinilaiyjr diamagnetic parts of the same rings. 

The required motion of these rings is produced by small 
cranks* inside the piston, joined to the couiiectlfig-rod in 
such manner that each pair of cranks moves in opposite 
directions. m 

Whilst the engHie makes a down «troke, magnetic 
contact is established between the north pole and piston; 
the polarity thns acquired causes it to attract the soufh 
pole. When the dow n stroke is performed, the magnetic 
contact between the north pole and the piston is broken 
by turning the upper pail* of crunks in one direction, 
whilst similar contact is established between the south 
pole and piston by moving the lower pair of cranks in 
ihe opposite direction. A reciprocal motion being ob- 
tained in the above manner, the electric current passes 
continuously in one direction round the piston and each 
of the poles, the motion of the piston being reversed by 
simply breaking and establishing magnetic contact. On 
the piston passing out of the one pole it enters the other, 
und induces thereby , according to the law of the secondary 
currents, two currents in opposite directions, and thus 


both are neutralize^. The advantages assumed are: — 

1st. The obtaining a stroke of any length witl^one 
hollow electro-magnet, the piston being a moveable ex- 
tension of eitlKT of the poles, attracted by a succession of 
polarities, the acting surfaces ^f which extend to the 
w hole circumference. 

2nd. The arranging tlie piston in such manner that it 
may be extended to any size, without its being heavier 
than a piston iu a low -pow it steam-engine of t lie same size, 
the power being expressed in pounds per square inch. 

3rd. A prevention of tlie destroying effect of the 
electric spark. 

4th. A licutraliznHon of the secondary' currents ami a 
prevention of their reaction. 

The following table, us obtained by Mr. Hjorth, shows 
the attractive power obtained with a horizontal electro- 
magnetic engine of 1G inches stroke, the jh>1cs of the 
moveable magnet being separated 6 inches, or, in other 
words, tlie piston being fi inches square 
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A •Prize Medal #ras awarded to Mr. Iljortb. 

^ . rirchic Trleriraphtt. 

As might have beeit expected, there art 1 exhibited 
voltaic batteries; galvanometers: electro-magnets; tele- 
graph wire?; wires for submarine purposes; printing 
telegraphs: 111 fact, the Exhibition is rich with a large 
number of very ingenious eontriv Alices, applicable to every 
stage of electric telegraphic communication. 

The iftloArie Telegraph Company, whieh was esta- 
blished in the year 184G, have evidently used much 
diligence in possessing themselves of numerous patents, 
commencing with Cooke and Wheatstone's five-needle 
telegraph, patented in 1837, up to the present lime. In 
the fine collection tlioy exhibit are some of the most 
valuable inventions, inqioint of real practical utility, that 
have yet occurred; but they include also many forms of 
telegraph which, judging from their not being made use 
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of, have been, it h$ presumed, found to be of little practical 
value. « 

It would seem that the needle telegraph, giving con- 
ventional signals, has obtained a firm standing in this 
country ; and with the recent improvements in the gal- 
vanometer, it has certainly attained a high degree of 
perfection. 

The form of the needle in most general use is that of 
a small rhomboid, into which much magnetism can he 
imparted, and which vibrates with great steadiness and 
rapidity. 1 It, however, has the disadvantage of parting with 
its magp*!tism much more readily than longer needles, 
and requires to lie re-mugnetised more frequently. 

When we reflect how very few years have (‘lapsed since 
all that was known upon this subject (now the science of 
the age) was confined to a few scientific men, and regard 
its subsequent rapid progress, and probable great exten- 
sion,* it Caimot fail to he both interesting and instructive 
to trace briefly its progress, and to examine somewhat in 
detail the essentials of electric telegraphs, with the view 
of seeing how far such arc attained in those exhibited. 
It is not the purpose of this report to trace the history 
of inventions, but one of its principal objects is to give 
merit wherever it is due, and it is hoped that the follow- 
ing attempt to classify telegraphs, being the first wdiich 
has been made, is well within its province. In drawing 
it up we have to acknowledge our very great obligations 
to Charles V. Walker, Esq., the Telegraph Engineer to 
the South-Eastern lhiil way Company, for the kind assist- 
ance which he has freely given'. 

The idea of utilising the electric form of force, so as to 
have the means of rapid intercommunication between 
places far apart, is coeval with the discovery of the ex- 
ceeding velocity with which this force travels through 
good conductors; and hence, as lar back as 1782, we have 
a M. Lesage proposing to deflect twenty-four different 
leaves of gold, at the end of twenty -four distinct wires; 
and yi 1 787 we have a Mr. Lomond passing signals from 
room to room, by means of a Leyden jar and an electro- 
scope, experiments useful enough as scientific illustra- 
tions, or as philosophical ( toys, but of no practical value. 
Indeed, so long as we were in possession 6f no other 
form of electric force than that which is obtained in a 
state of high tension from the joint friction of suitable 
bodies, there were no hopes, even had man been ready to 
take up such an invention, of an electric telegraph, pro- 
perly so called. We find Reizen ami Salva at the close 
of the last century, and Ronalds at the commencement of 
the present, doing their best to render this wild amlway- 
ward form of electric force subservient to their purposes ; 
and the latter effectually controlling it within certain 
limits, and making a telegraph that did some actual work. 
It was not, however, until Galvani’s discoveries had 
opened out a new field of electric research, which was so 
successfully trodden by Volta, w'licn it wa,s found that 
certain relations existed between heterogeneous bodies, 
attended always by the production of electric force in a 
new and mueli move manageable form ; — it was not until 
this discovery of voltaic electricity that the idea of an 
electric telegraph became developed with any distinct- 
ness. We then perceive an advance; and although the 
applications that first occurred were sufficiently clujnsy 
and impracticable, as -compared with the km .y ledge we 
now possess, there was enough in Soemmering's decom- 
posing points, in.Coxe’s decompositions, in v orsselmnn 
de Hecr’s electric shocks, and in bther origin il ideas, to 
prove that the prospect of ultimate syccets Was still 
entdriained. 4 

But when Oersted had discot ered that this new form 
of force, voltaic electricity, liad a constant- relation to 
magnetism, and that its presence caused the compass- 
needle to deflect according to unvaried lawrf; an d when 
M. Arago had discovered that the *ame force would 
endow an inert mass of iron with all the wonderful pro- 

^ At the time of our writing, the wires are being laid 
from Dover to Calais, thus connecting the Continent with 
our Bystem of telegraphic cmminiication ; and arrange- 
ments are being made to connect the observatories of 
Greenwich and Paris. - 


perties of a magnet, we became possessed of powerr, 
which only required rightly to be handled and controlled, 
for the solution of the problem ; and when, further, 
Faraday had discovered, that the mere motion of conduct- 
ing bodies in the neighbourhood, or within the sphere 
of magnetic influence, gave rise to electric force; and 
Pixii first, and* Saxton ultimately and effectively had 
worked out this discovery, and had produced the magneto- 
electric machine, there was a choice, of means for pro- 
ducing the actuating force, and we could use at our 
pleasure this or that means of generating, what is popu- 
larly termed the electric current. A third source from 
whence might lie obtained the means of nctualiiig the 
signalling apparatus, was found in Faraday’s further dis- 
coveries of the induction of currents in one set of con- 
ductors, by original currents passing near them in oilier 
sets of conductors. It may he supposed that during this 
last stage iu the history of electric telegraphs, extending 
as it does to this very hour, many unsuccessful attempts 
wene made, and many discoveries were introduced to the 
public eye, only to he abandoned as futile, and as wanting 
many of the essentials to real success; — the name of 
these is almost legion. 

The Exhibition contains many inventions which are 
most valuable. Perhaps it would he well to consider 
here the essential or fundamental points of an electric 
telegraph ; they are three iu number and are as follows: — 

I. The ynwration of the force. 
f . IT. The insulation of the force . 

HI. The utilization of the force. 

We will proceed to speak of them separately. 

I. The (feneration if the. force . — In the mujoj'ily of 
electric telegraphs in actual use, batteries composed of 
heterogeneous metals, moistened hy a liquid or liquids, 
are employed for the generation of force. We find that 
(a row’s combination of zinc and platinum, excited re- 
spectively with dilute sulphuric; acid and nitric acid; 
DanieH’s of zinc and copper w it h dilute sulphuric acid, and 
sulphate of copper ; Smec’s of zinc and platinized silver, 
with dilute sulphuric acid only ; (’coke’s original tele- 
graph battery of zinc and copper with sand, and dilute 
sulphuric acid; Walker's graphite battery, in which the 
corrosion from gas retorts is substituted for the copper of 
Cooke’s ; and other forms, have been used by different 
inventors. T But where a telegraph really requires the 
more expensive and complex form of battery first de- 
scribed, there is a prirnd facie case against it ; for in ihe 
maintenance of a large establishment, the cost of such 
battery power would be proportionally great, and unless 
compensated by some very great advantages on the part 
of the telegraph would be regarded in no very favourable 
light. Siemcn’s telegraph ( /oil verein 31 Oa ), for instance, 
is most ingenious and is well constructed ; hut whether 
it possesses advantages over other known plans, that will 
compensate for its requiring to he worked with Darnell's 
battery, remains to be proved. Again, though as a 
reading telegraph it should not hold this rank, its print- 
ing powers, as compared with other printing telegraphs, 
might be greatly in its favour. 

The ordinary acid battery' has been almost invariably 
used in England. It is the least costly in construction, 
and is maintained at the least expense: it remains active 
for a considerable rime, but suffers ultimately more during 
.its resting thiui during its w'orking periods, on account of 
the combinations that occur between the sulphuric acid 
and the copper, with the subsequent decompositions. 
With graphite plates this defect is remedied. The 
Prussian telegraph lias the peculiar advantage that the 
batteries, both at the sending and receiving stations, are 
simultaneously in the circuit; and for long distances it 
avails itself of battery power at intermediate stations. 
The American telegraphs, in like manner, throw local 
batteries® into circuit to do the actual work. This 
peculiarity occurs in some of the English patents, but 
does not seem to have been introduced into actual practice. 

Perhaps the most curious proposition for the conversion 
of battery power into language is that of M. Botto, whose 
signals Mopend on the number of pairs of battery plates 
employed to deflect the distant needle, andnre interpreted 




at ihe receiving station by tyirning on pair after pair of 
plates in the reverse direction until the needle comes 
back to zero, when the number of cells required to (fl> 
this gives the letter or signal. The idea is original ; but 
in order to carry it out the batteries must be precisely of 
equal power, and no portion of the force must be losL in 
transit. • 

The earth itself has been made to furnish a supply of 
electric force; Jn other words, a single pair of zine and 
copper plates have been buried sufficiently below the sur- 
face to be in the wet subsoil, wheu the earth, saturated 
with water, represents the sand saturated with acid water, 
of an ordinary battery cell ; l»y this means a current of 
low intensity is obtained, even wheu the plates are some 
miles apart. It was thought by some that this feeble 
current might he made available for telegraphic purposes, 
by laying one metal at oue station and the other metal at 
another, and very exaggerated propositions were put 
forth. Steiuheil rejected this mode, of obtaining ihe 
current, which is only available, and that wry indig- 
ently, at the place where both plates are buried. 

The means of turning on the electric force, or setting 
the current in motion, are as \ arums as are the different 
inventions: in one case, consecutive depressions of a 
single stud are made, and a current is sent in one direc- 
tion only; in another, handles or levers are inoyol in 
either direction, and two directions of current ensue; in 
another, the current is turned on in a constant direction, 
and the action of the instrument breaks #i'd renews the 4 
circuit ; in another, the whole force is sent along 04 c wire, 1 
or is divided between two, and is direcicd this way and j 
that as the case may he. I 

The magneto-electric marl line is a constant fountain of 1 
force; it does not a ary in power, as do batteries, nor 
ultimately become exhausted, but remains for an un- 
limited time capable of generating the induct 1 electric 
current, it consists essentially of a set of powerful per- 
manent magnets, and a coil or coils of copper wire wound 
upon iron cores; the ends of the copper wire being ied 
off to adjustments proper for distributing the force in the 
right direction. The current is obtained by briskly 
moving the colls in presence of the magnet, making, in 
fact; the conducting wires to ino\e amountin' lines of 
magnetic force. Where single currents are required, one 
motion of a lever on the other avm of which the coils are 
fixed, giies an instantaneous current. Wiiorc, as in 
Wheatstone's instrument, 11 number of consecutive cur- 
rents are required in rapid succession, the coils are 
mounted cm ail axis which can be made v&ulily to rotate, 
and to rest at any required point. Where, us m Henley's 
instrument, the force is required along one or other, or 
both of two wires, coils are mounted on levers near each 
end of bar magnets. Steiuheil, Dujardin, and Hatcher 
arc among those who have employed the currents from 
lliis source. When the current of high tension, induced 
from an ordinary current of low tension, is wanted, a cell 
or two of the more constant ibmi of battery is ciuplojcd 
to pass a current along a coil of stout wire surrounded by 
a long coil of thin wire, which latter is pcwnunciitly in 
the telegraph circuit, ami out of which is generated the 
active force. - 

IT. The lusuhition of the Force. — This is unquestionably 
the most difficult part of electro-telegraphy. It has en- 
gaged the attention of practical men from the outset. 
It is in vain that an abundant supply of electricity is ob- 
tained ; it is in vain that the best measure^ are contrived 1 
for turning on this supply, and vain is the expenditure of 
thought, and contrivances for converting tHis electricity 
into a representation of our ideas, if the means are defec- 
tive for conveying it in its integrity to its destination. 
Electricity of high tension, such as was employed for the 
early illustrations of signalling, might have been suffi- 
ciently well passed by Lomond from room to room, if 
his wires w'ere carefully suspended, and the atgiosp], eft 
tolerably dry ; but wheu ltonalds proposed to pass the 
same agent along a distance of only if 5 yards, he was 
compelled to surround his wires by thick glass tubes, 
well coated with wax at the joints, and placed under- 
ground in wooden troughs lined within and witln*it with 
pitch. Frictional electricity, as is well known, requires 


perfect insulation to prevent it passing vff in the form of 
the electric spark. Weber, in 1833, hag found the voltaic 
current to be retained in wire of about a mile and a half 
in length, which was merely suspended from the steeples 
and house-tops of Gottingen. Stcinhcil, in 1837, erected 
and worked his telegraph at Munich, through a distance 
of about six miles, with no other insulation than a piece 
of felt placed between* the wire and the support; but he 
found the insulation imperfect, and the more 60 in wet 
weather; and saw clearly that the force would have been 
altogether dissipated, had the circuit been longert 

The suspended wires are, at the present time, occa- 
sionally insulated from their supports by glass, nut more 
commonly, as in England, by hard, well-glazed stone- 
ware. Much ingenuity has been exercised iu the form to 
he given to the insulators, of which there arc many in 
the Exhibition. The barrel-shape, pierced longitudinally, 
universally prevailed here until long circuits sculled for 
some* more perfect form; and now in the bell or mush- 
room, the bold, open-mouthed cone, or other analogous 
forms, vvg can discover that tlu^ictuating idea has been 
to keep the points of contact dry, and to let the interval 
between the wire and the pole be a maximum. *VValk«ii 
(N o. 430) lias gone a step further, and has placed a closed 
roof over his insulators. Cases occurred in which it was 
founil convenient, even in the early days of telegraph, to 
lay the wire on or near the ground, and eventually under 
the public streets, when it was covered with cotton 
> saturated with tar ami pitch, and protected by leaden 
pipes. This was found to> be very inefficient, nor did 
much better success attend the use of caoutchouc, which 
was not only expensive, but neither mauagcaldc nor 
durable under the conditions to which it was subjected, 
lly a most happy coincidence, gutta-percha appeared in 
the market at the time, when resins and varnishes, and 
the known gums had been tried and found wanting. It 
was appropriated by Siemens in Prussia, who employs 
buried wire very largely, pud by Walker in England, who 
used it at first "between Dover and Folkestone, and* now 
extensively in tunnels and under water, aud who demon- 
strated its \uluc for submarine purposes, by sending 
signals to London with two miles of gutta-percha wire 
(a piece of which wire is exhibited) in circuit, in the sea 
at Folkestone, in January, 1849. The street wires and 
tunnel wires, 11 s well as those submerged iu England, Bel- 
gium, America, and elsewhere, are now perfect 1 > insulated 
by a coating of this valuable material, it is applied warm, 
either by powerfully pressing it upon tin* wire, or by 
easing it to follow. t lie wire through a hole of the given 
size. Iu the streets the wires are sunken, and protected 
by being enclosed in iron-pipes, which proves to be very 
necessary, for in Prussia, where they are buried without, 
protection, they suffer so frequently from the attacks of 
vermin, that it is in contemplation to suspend them as 
we do. 

Under rivA*s or harbours they arc protected by pipes, 
or are se cured in a mass of limber, or otherwise. In all 
the tunnels 011 the South-Eastern line, Mr. Walker bus 
laid tlimu in grooved boards, which method has been 
since followed by the Telegraph Company, and is also 
adopted by the Belgian Government ou their lilies. It is 
unquestionably the simplest and safest of all methods. 

Hie prolectioiurcquired for submarine wires is very 
great. The wire, by means of which a telegraph com- 
lVnnication was obtained for a few hours between the 
1 coasts of England and franco, was not calculated, neither 
was it expected to remain perfect for many days. It was 
clearly not J-iid' down with the intention of rciuaiifeiiig 
permanently, but for some special object. It was a copper 
wire, coated in the ordinary way, but thickly, with 
gutta-peftdm, aud where it readied the shore, protected 
by 11 lcaden^pipe. 

McAitt (No. 421, p. 4 5. has exhibited some excel- 
lent specimens of his* process of covering gutta-percha 
wire, first with cotton and then w'ith an outer coat of 
gutta-percha, and iimilh with lead, in the applieatuurcof 
which latter the cotton becomes impregnated with gutta- 
percha from the outer foaling. 

Wrought iren chain-pipes, with swivt*l joints, have 
been constructed nv Wisit.nv (No 419), and are exlii- 
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hi ted as mean? of protecting submarine wires. Brett 
shows a sort of vertebrated hollow iron chain of consi- 
derable strength, which is proposed to be built about the 
wire. But there appear practical difficulties in the appli- 
cation of these plans. We see some insulated wire, pro- 
tected by a strong net-work of wire woven over it, which 
imparts greut strength and elasticity, and will often be 
found useful. The wires prepared for establishing com- 
munication between England and France, are coated first 
with gutta-percha, and then twisted together, being four 
in number, thickly covered with rope-yarn saturated with 
tallow jfud pitch, and finally protected with galvanized 
iron-wire of the thickness of a quarter of an inch. 

A plan .worthy of commendation for its simplicity, and 
for combining the leading essentials of a submarine wire, 
has recently appeared. A chain cable of sufficient 
strength to resist any strain to which it might’* be ex- 
posed, it galvauized ; gutta-percha wire is covered with 
tape, or a similar material, saturated with creosote and 
other matters offensive to auimulculac ; outside this is 
another coating of guthi-pcrcha, and, around the whole 
galvanized iron 'wire is wouud, like the wire of a harp- 
siring. r One or more wires are enclosed in the outer 
coating of gutta-percha, before applying the galvanized 
wire, as may be required. The chain is arranged regu- 
larly, that is, with the links alternately vertical and 
horizontal ; and in the four corners or angles presented, is 
laid one of the wires prepared as above, which is retained 
in situ by simple slips of galvanized iron, from which i f 
can lie readily released. The full strength of the chain 
is thus increased by the addition of the wires, and the 
combination is very clastic and manageable. 

Insulation is not a little dependent on the state of the 
circuit, that is to say, on the relative amount of resistance, 
opposed to the passage of tin: force. In short distances 
defective insulation is not much felt, for the resistance 
offered by a few lpiles of wire, which is a very good 
conductor, is far less than thij,t presorted by the films of 
wafer or other bad conducting material near the insu- 
lators; the relations of these resistances vary with the 
length of the wire, and also greatly vary if the resistance 
of the wire is increased by badly-made joints. In early 
days the lengths of wire were joined by mere contact, 
and the pressure of a nut or bolt ; and the winders by 
which the wire was tightened formed part of the circuit. 
This plan was found by no means to satisfy tin* condi- 
tions essential to long circuits ; and now the joints are 
made with 'scrupulous care, and the lengths of wire are 
soldered together from end to end, the winders not being 
allowed to cuter the circuit. 

Stein he i l had discovered, in 1837, that it was not ne- 
cessary to lead a wire from each pole of the battery, to 
the respective sides of the telegraph apparatus at the 
distant station, as would be done in all experiments on a 
small scale, but that the conducting powers of the earth 
could be advantageously substituted for one of the wires. 
The saving of one out of every two wires, important 
though it is, is not the only advantage derived from this 
discovery. The earth is found so far to surpass the 
wires themselves in conducting power, that it adds 
nothing to the resistance; so that equal effects ma> be 
produced at double the distance with the same initiative 
force. The resistance therefore for any given distance is 
one-half, and the tendency towards defective insulation 
is reduced. The earth acts as the return wire, to any 
given number ' of distinct wires, without Blythe leas't 
affecting the regularity of the action of any* of them. 

i* III. 77/e Utilization of the Electric Ft rev. — Almost 
every effect by which the presence of electric force is 
made manifest, has been in turn enlisted for the purpose 
of transmitting our ideas to a distauci --not excepting 
even the heating effect of electricity, why -h have been 
employed by Horn to ignite wire and singe signals on 
paper. * 

1 4 The spark was employed by Kcizcu, who pasted 
Strip of tin-foil on glass, and cut out the letters by di- 
viding the strips, which inUavals were illuminated by the 
spark. Salva used the sptR*k,(}but hew converted into 
language was not known. _ - 

8- Recession of siinilaily electrized bodies occurred to 


Ijcsage, who proposed twqpty-four wires, with a pair of 
k gold leaves at the end of each ; one or other of the pairs 
was to diverge by an electric charge. Tribouillet pro- 
posed something similar, with only one wire and conven- 
tional signals. Lomoial used a common electrical ma- 
chine and a pair of pith halls and conventional signals. 
Ronalds employed pith balls, and two well-regulated 
time-pieces, which carried round similar discs of signals, 
each presenting the same signal at a lifted point at the 
same time, lie deflected his pith balls, and discharged 
the electricity, allowing them to fall when the right 
signal arrived at the given point. 

3. The physiological effects of electricity, in other 
words the electric shock, was proposed by Vorsselmau do 
Heer, and actually tried in 1839. He had ten wires, and 
ten keys or studs, on which the fingers of the hands were 
to be placed ; and the shocks felt in the various fingers 
constituted the signals. Instead of an alarum to call 
attention, the clerk had merely to connect himself up in 
the telegraph circuit, when he might safely rely on being 
feelingly reminded when his attention was required. 
O’Shaughnessy proponed giving shocks from the induced 
current, one shock and a group of shocks being the dis- 
tinctive marks, and each station being provided with 
time-keepers, having a disc of .signals, a shock to be 
gi\tm when the index pointed to the letter intended. 

4. The dccomposiny powers of electricity suggested 
themselves to Soemmering. Some twenty or more wires 
terminated ir gold jioints, within a vessel of acid water, 
and according as the circuit, w as made by one or other of 
the wires, a small stream of gas ascended from its termi- 
nating point, and lienee the alphabet. lie also contrived 
that an inverted cone should collect the gas, and would 
then float and cause a little ball to fall on u detent to 
liberate a clock mechanism and a bell. Coxe proposed 
the decomposition of water, but gave no plan. I)avy im- 
pregnated cotton w iili hydriodate of potassa and chloride 
of calcium, and Inning marked it off in clmcq tiers, se- 
cured it on a cylinder that rotated by a clock imminent. 
The current lias to be directed through the cotton, and 
to produce a spot; the ehecquer on which this spot fell 
determined the signal. The clock-work was released by 
an clcctro-;uagnci, actuated bv a current in other wires. 
Bain’s printing telegraph depends on the same principle, 
applied, however, to the decomposition of more sensitive 
bodies, a Ad reduced to actual practice, lie acts upon a 
mixture of sulphuric acid and pnissiatc of puiasli, with 
which he moist ens paper bands. The paper is interposed 
in the circuit, and receives a mark wherever the current 
passes and decomposes the solution* The alphabet con- 
sists of a combination of short uml long marks, produced 
respectively by instantaneous currents, and by currents 
of short duration. These currents are sometimes sent bj 
hand, by mere making contact ; at other times short and 
long holes are punched in a dry paper baud, and this is 
drawn by clock-work between the metal point and 
cylinder, which closes the circuit, and thus the current 
is cut off, when the sonud part of the paper intervenes, 
and passeaPwlien the presence of a hole allows the point 
to touch the cylinder, and complete the circuit the 
moist paper receiving the spots is made to move on at a 
like rate. Bakcwcll places his solntion in like manner in 
apagprband; but he writes his messages with varnish 
upon tin-foil, and places this between the point and cy- 
linder, and causes the latter to revolve, and heucc the 
current is intercepted wherever the varnish intervenes; 
the moistened paper revolves at a like rate, and both 
progress axially, so that a fac-siinile occurs of what liud 
been written. 

■5. The mleanomctcr lws been most successfully pressed 
into telegraph service, and forms the essential part of ‘.lie 
needle telegraphs which have obtained so marked a repu- 
tation in England. 

StciUieil used one galvanometer coil containing two 
needles, vvlffcli carried ink-enps, and made -dots as they 
were deflected. Alexander had thirty wires and gal- 
vanometers, the needles of which carried screens and 
disclosed letters on their being deflected. Schilling, ac- 
cording to one account, used thirty-six wires, and gal- 
vanometers, and, according to another account, only one; 
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and he had a plan for checking the oscillations of the 
needle. Davy showed, in 1830, what was apparently 
a needle telegraph, somewhat similar to Alexander's. 
Gauss and Weber had a single needle telegraph, the de- 
flections to be observed with a •spy -glass. Eechuer sug- 
gested twenty-four galvanometers and their respective 
wires. Botto’s plan of one galvanometer, whose deflec- 
tions were to he neutralised by an adverse ^arrant, lias 
been already named. Mason suggested a single galvano- 
meter. Galton has published a description of a very 
complex apparatus, the electric parts of , which are three 
galvanometers, whose office is merely to present needles 
as mechanical obstacles in certain spots among a train of 
machinery. Cooke and Wheatstone at first used live 
needles on a lozenge-shaped dial, two of which were 
always used for a signal ; and the letter w r as found where 
the points produced met. The needle instrument now 
in common use, and in which one or more deflections of 
either or both needles in one or other direction, gives all 
the combinations uecessary for conducting rapid cyrt- 
spondence. The details of these instruments have been 
much improved, ami there is little wanting to make them 
perfect. There is also a single needle instrument, which 
gives all necessary signals, but not so rapidly. The suc- 
cess of the needle telegraph lias led to many modifica- 
tions of the galvanometer. Brett and Lillie ceil the 
wire on a circular bobbin, and make a crescent-shaped 
needle, the poles of which are properly presented to the 
coil; instead of reading from the prime motion of tin* 
needle itself they read from indices, winch are n*ovcd by 
a tap from the needle. 1] igli ton's galvanometer needle is 
horse-shoe shaped, mid the coil also circular and duly 
adjusted to the needle, lie reads from an index carried 
on the same axis with the needle, lie has also three 
needles, each carrying a screen, transpierced in such 
sort that by a combii*tinn of motions twenty-six dif- 
ferent letters can l>e exhibited to the eye. Little has 
suspended an ordinary needle to the pole ’of the n urn net, 
and wit hinside a lube of alcohol. The galv anometci coils 
are flat bobbins. 

The alert ro-matjuet has been used bv Bain, Bakewcll, 
Barlmv, Drcgnet, Brett, Cooke, Dili}, Dcring, Dujardin. 
Gumicr, Hatcher, Henley, Highton, Jln«se, Lodefiuk, 
florae, Nott and Gamble, Rnlniicri, Siemens, Smith, 
Vail, Wheatstone. Wishaw, and others. In the hands of 
some of these inventors it has been made If) give direct 
signals; for instance, in Henhy 's instrument f&ie arma- 
ture carries the index needle, and the combination of the 
deflections of two needles gives the alphabet. In Morse’s 
the anna t ure carries a point wliieli impresses permanent 
marks on paper; it is also connected with wheel-work 
for moving the paper onward. In f taring's the mag- 
netized armature carries the index needle. In Ihijardin’s 
the armature carries a |iuiut that dips in ink and makes 
dots. Siemen's print., by the direct blow of a hammer 
earned hy the armature, although his type is brought in 
by a secondary action. In the hands of others it com- 
municates motion to the index, as in Btvguet’s sema- 
phore instrument, where the armature act* upon scape- 
wheels, ana gives to the indices the eight positions of 
the ordinary semaphore. In Nott ami Gamble’s the 
armatures carry claws that, draw a wheel round, and 
with it the index, till il joints to the given laMcr. In 
Siemens’, the armature acts in a similar manner. We 
also find a third class of instruments in which the motion 
of the armature releases a detent, and liberates a clurk- 
traiu, Ihe motion of which produces the signals. Cooke 
and W heat stone’s alarum is sounded in this way, the 
hammer in some eases representing the pendulum boh, 
and in others, being curried* on the produced radius of 
one of the wheels.^ Brett prints by the successive action 
of a detent liberating clock-work. It would be no easy 
task to follow tiie several inventors through the essential 
details of their apparatus; nor would it he wery prac- 
ticable Jk> prepare a complete list of all* that has been 
either conceived, contrived, or constructed, together 
with all that has been tried, and proved successful or 
otherwise in this wide field of research. It may well he 
supposed that many of the plans to which we* have re- 
ferred, have existed only in imagination — that many are 


absolutely useless — that many others a^e too complex for 
actual service — that some perform badly and with un- 
certainty tluit which others accomplish rapidly and suc- 
cessfully. 

The French Government required signals to resemble 
those of the old semaphores, and they have extensive 
codes. We have irr England preferred conventional sig- 
nals, thinking it better to train young men to read a new 
alphabet than to have an index going through the coxn- 

J >aratively slow' operation of pointing to every letter. In 
’rus&ia the latter plan is preferred. There has been also a 
choice between reading and printing instruments : in Ame- 
rica the latter have prevailed ; in England tne former. 
But whatever be the actual sign by which w« obtain pos- 
session of ihe ideas transmitted to us, it would stem 
that the instruments that have obtained a standing, are, 
ahndAt without exception, those whose action is direct, 
ami ate not the result of any extraneous mechanism. 

\VY‘ will now proceed to a careful description of the 
several telegraphs. 

The KLUTTHICJi'rELHlilRAl’lJ tV»KPA£Y (pp. 477*, 478*) 
exhibit man} telegraphs. 

1. Patent 1840. a rhomhoidal needle. Tilt* galvano- 
meter coil is in two halves, mounted on arms, which are 
maije to open for the reception of the needle, and to 
close again. On the same axis is mounted the index- 
needle that is presented to the eve on the face of the 
telegraph, and which oscillates Wtwcen ivory studs. 
The studs are now made moveable, us first proposed by 
Charles V. Walker, E«*p, Telegraph Engineer to the 
South -Eastern Railway Companv, for the needles to 
work I >et ween, so as to keep the neutral position, by 
adjustment, half way between them during periods of 
mu gne t i e dist urbane e . 

II. Wheatstone. — The instrument marked “ Mag- 
net ic-electric Induction Machine,” consists of a strong 
horse-shoe magflbt, of eight plutqf, and 10 inches from 
either pole to the contje, fixed on a board ; over it is 
placed a handle, which raises and depivsses twfl coils 
of soft iron core and armature. On breaking contact, by 
depressing the handle a current of momentary duration 
passes out* from one coil ahuft the wire to 1 lie oilier in 
one direct ion. This gives a single impulse only, and 
alwavs one way; and is used to excite anelectro-magn**t, 
and ring a bell. 

HI. IlATcirr.n’g magneto-electric induction machine 
to semi currents ad libitum , in either direction. This is 
effected by the same application of coils to a horse-shoe 
magnet and breaking contact ; but there are two handles, 
am) according as one or other is used to break the con- 
tact, cross communication takes place. “ Hatcher’s Cur- 
rent Director” affords a mode of making and breaking 
contact by cross communication, as an appendix to any 
telegraph. In this machine the horse-shoe is lii inches 
in length, and consists of eight plates. 

I V . Wheatstone's patent rotating induction machine, 
for working the disc telegraph (1M1). A dial wheel 
with spokes aud letters. Each letter us it is wanted is 
brought to a given point. The wheels work a pinion, 
which causes a pair ol’ "oils ami annat olv 

the poles of a great horse-shoe* magnet. Every letter 
brought past the given point makes half a involution of 
thf coils *iml breaks, and rcno.ws the circuit opposite 
vvji} s. T)-e currents thus established aud sent off to a 
•distance, pass through coils and actuate local electro- 
magnets, wnicli a Ileum id} attract th ami fro an iron 
plate, and tlms alternately release and lock a detent. A 
clock, driwen Dy a spring or weight, being thus allowed 
to act at intervals, drives round a dial-hand, click by 
click, at tin other station, and thus imitates the motion 
of the* original dial-wheels. This clock, however, re- 
quires to be wound up, and it does not seem to provide 
lor any notice living gi\cn*whou il is down. 

V. Baklow'k paten 1, 1 8IS. A priming lelegrapli, 
consisting of a circle of letters brought round in # succes- 
sion till ihe letter warned comes to a given place; comtact 
is broke.! as each letter passes, and the current is re- 
versed; tlie current so established act (at the other 
station) as tWur # eoil magnets, &e.. between which a soft 
iron br.r is thereby caused to oscillate, aud to lock and 
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unlock an escupcjncnt, and cause a wheel to imitate tlie 
motion of the letter circle. This wheel brings round 
type punches, and on coming to rest, a hammer strikes 
the punch (worked by a coil-magnet ), and impresses a 
paper ribbon, which is drawn uniformly along by clock- 
work. 

VI. Nott and Gamble’s telegraph presents two double 
alphabets; the one direct, the other inverse, and the 
digits are many times repeated on a circular dial, having 
an index, which mo\%s with a step-by-step motion, and 
is brought to "rest at the letter required. The force is 
derived from the voltaic battery ; and current after cur- 
rent is £®t in action by the successive depression of an 
ivory key hy the finger; it is made available by means 
of two U-shaped electro-magnets, acting simultaneously 
and in the right direction upon two levers, furnished 
with clicks, which work in a scape-wheel that tarries 
the iudex„and propel it, notch by notch, as each contact 
is made. 

VII. Hatcher's induced current machine, patent 1 847 ; 

to produce currents in eillicr direction by one motion of 
a handle. J 

Two make and break circuit arcs of brass and ivory- 
pieces, alternating with rubbing-springs, so arranged that 
when the springs on the right arc connect hrass r and 
brass, that on the left shall connect ivory and ivory ^ and 
vice vered. In either state, a depression of the handle 
breaks contact of coils of magnets, and throws a shock 
along the wires. 

VIII. Cooke’s patent, 184?. A portable telegraph, 
for the guard on a railway to receive messages in case of 
an accident, by making a contact with the regular wires 
along the line. 

I X. Heett and Little’s patent. A conventional al- 
phabet by needle oscillations, in w Inch the handle at the 
first station, by working to and fro, establishes alternate 
cross communications, and thus diivctsfthc current alter- 
nately one way or other. There are two needles, but 
each fieedle oscillates in only one direction. 

X. Wheatstone and Cooke’s patent, 1840. T» this 
arrangement the rapid alternation of circuits is effected 
by the dial-wheel turning a pinion, half of ivory and 
half of brass. The motion of the dial-w heel is imitated 
at the second station by an escapement- wheel, driven l>y 
the oscillation of a pair of detents worked by a four-coil 
local maguet apparatus, alternately urging a piece of soft 


iron to aud fro. It is au imitation telegraph, and reads 
the actual letters. 

XI. Hatcuek, 1847; electro-magnet printing telegraph. 
The usual reciprocating action between coil-magnets, in- 
stead of carrying roun<l< a wheel, makes a series of dots 
on paper constituting a conventional alphabet. 

XII. Bains’ patent, 1848; chemical printing tele- 
graph. Signals are given by marks arranged in one line 
of different lengths aud intervals by the pressure (on 
prussio-muriated paper) of a link of iron wire, which de- 
posits prussiuu-blue, the paper being adjusted by clock- 
work. 

A Prize Medal was awarded to the Electric Telegraph 
Company for the exhibition of this fine series of tele- 
graphs. 

The Rkitisu Electric Telegraph Company (No. 
432, p. 459) exhibit IIhuiton’s patent, dated 1848. The 
nnnciple is economy of wire by encircling the poles of a 
lorse-shoe rather .than going round a straight magimi. 
The power gained is stated to he as 7 to 1. An improve- 
ment is also claimed in the mode of throwing two lines 
into connection by a single spring and cross bars, so as to 
halve the risk of a spring breaking. Thirdly, carrying a 
coil ull rouud a horse-shoe, and thus causing each part of 
the hiugnet to uct on each part of the coil ; but this is in 
opposition to the first principle, so far as a saving of half 
the wire is concerned. Fouitlily, application of the prin- 
ciple of the arrangement of the letters on the rim of a 
dial-plate, not -according to alphabetical order, but ac- 
cording to frequency of occurrence in writing: but 
arrangements of this kind have been in use in printing- 
offices, on the principle of the more frequent letters 
being placed the most within reach. Fifthly, a ready 
mode of bringing the needfe on the alphabetical-dial to 
zero, by touching a key. The step-by-step current 
which works the needle round* is thus thrown out of 
gear, and its power thrown on another maguet, creating 
c force which lifts the detents of the escapement, and 
lets it pass round to the stop in the same direction. 
Sixthly, is exhibited a very ingenious piece ol‘ me- 
chanism for locking the printing-wheel, so that it cannot 
by any possibility run cm two letters for one motion of 
Ihe alphabetical needle. Seventhly, since 3 s — 1 = 20, 
the number of letters in tlie alphabet, and since* 3“ — 1 is 
also the number of electric combinations of three oscil- 
lating needles ; thus — 


\ i / 
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d 8 h* c* a 8 IP c* 


of which 5, 5*, ft 8 is an inactive combination arising from 
a quiescent position of all the needles ; a conventional 
alphabet may lie constructed by a simultaneous use of 
any three of the combinations, except A, 6 s , b ' J ; thus, 

\\\ may indicate A ; j ™ay indicate \J ; and so on. 


This principle is worked out by a system of cross 
combinations of three batteries, acted on by keys, as in a 
piano. The key a being depressed brings simultaneously 
into circuit the three positive currents; b brings into 
action the positive current of battery 1 and 2, and throws 
battery 3 # out of action. 

Another application of this principle tv a reading alpha- 
bet consists of three pendulums, each carrying screens, 
with orifices pierced so that by each combination (bringing 
the screens into twenty-seven different 4 native positions 
behind one another) only one orifice shall be exposed, 
shoeing the desired letter. This principle is also applied 
to printiug telegraphs ; thus ; no type can be pressed till 
three conductors conspire, and these arc directed and 
ensured by the three positions of the needles, and, which 
comes to the same thing, by the combiuations/if the three 
currents creating twenty -sevdu electro-magnets. 

IIichton, patent of 1 850. Use <ff a permanent magnet 
to keep up the magnetism of a soft-iron moveable mag- 
netic needle (as a security against lightning destroying 
the magnetism of thj£ needle), by continually re-mag- 
netising it. A lightning strainer is also exhibited. The 
circuit- wire, covered* only with oituminpus paper, is 
mode to pass through a box of iron filings. This is found 


to he insulation enough for the galvanic current, but not 
for the tension electricity of lightning, which is therefore 
carried into the earth by the filings. 

The use of the secondary battery, the 3a — 1 combina- 
tion principle, is made applicable to printing, by.toiiching 
keys currying the letters to be printed ; and a patented 
application of the chemical principle, that sulphate of 
alumina in solution may be advantageously used, instead 
of sulphuriccacid, to keep the battery in action. 

A Prize Medal was awarded to the ltamsu Electric 
Telegraph Company for the exhibition of their ingenious 
telegraphs. 

Uenaey (No. 428, pp. 457, 458) exhibits two powerful 
compoffid linear bar magnets. The electric force is 
produced by a semi-rotation of a double electric coil and 
•armature opposite either pole. The movement is extremely 
simple and neat, and the shock delivered very powerful. 
It has worked through 560 miles of wire, also through 
60 feet of water. Experiments on the Serpentine were 
niady, when several feet of^tlie wire under the water were 
stripped of the gutta-percha coating without dissipating 
the current ; and when (as the Jury were told afterwards), 
on further trial, tlie wire was divided under the water, 
yfct the shock passed between the ends sufficiently to 
deflect the needle effectually. 

The principle of using permanent magnets as a sub- 
stitute for a battery is not new. At Gottingen, in 1830, 
Sir John Herscliel was present when Gauss telegraphed 
from .his house to his observatory by its means. 

| This is a double-needle telegraph, but the needles move 
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only in one direction. The magneto-current employed 
actuates electro-magnets, the armatures of which carry 
the index-needle, and move it as they move. These 
currents do not need so good insulation as do battery 
currents. • 

A Council Medal was awarded to Mr. IIenley. 

J. Brett (No. 429, p. 458) exhibits au Electric printing 
telegraph, which consists of two parts, called by Mr. Brett 
the communicator or key-board, and the printing machine ; 
the former is supposed to be at the station from which 
intelligence is to he transmitted, and the letter, the place 
to which it is to be sent 

The machinery is propelled chiefly by the power of 
weights, or by ordinary clock-springs. The motion of 
the printing-machine is regulated by the galvanic current, 
by means of an escapement, and which requites much 
less power than i 6 necessary to impel the machinery : thus 
both the advantage of the instantaneous action of the 
current, and the greater power of the weights, combine 
to accomplish the work for which this machine 4 s 
designed. 

The key-shaft is about five inches in length ; the 
finger-keys act upon pins by means of rods and levers. 
The circuit-wheel is fixed to the axis of the key-slyift, 
which works upon a hollow axis with ratchet-wheels and 
clicks, so as to move forward in one direction witl* the 
circuit-wheel. Immediately after it has revolved the 
desired distance, a numl>er of points, to correspond to the 
letter or character indicated by the finger-key, and 
required to be printed by the printing-machine, are 
released and return to zero, by means of a pulley and 
weights, independently of the circuit- wheel. The type- 
wheel is so attached to the key -shaft that a message may 
be printed in duplicate. 

There is another arrangement by which the type-wheel 
or wheels is attached to suhollow axis, which carries the 
type-wheel backwards or forwards by a pinion acted upon 
by a train of wheels in connection with it: this train 
communicates motion to an arbor, to which a disc is fixed 
firmly : against the disc a ratchet- wheel is placed, mounted 
loosely on the arbor, between a fixed washer, and adjusted 
by a spring-catch, so that it can turn a short distance only 
on its axis. A slot is cut in the disc of this ratchet-wheel, 
aud also through the adjoining disc, in which a pin works, 
connected with the tail of a click ; this click is so udj usted 
as to catch into the teeth of the ratchet-wheel. Therefore, 
when the click is locked into one of the teeth, itfccauses 
the type- wheel to travel with the axle and pinion ; but 
when the click is released, the type-wheel returns to zero, 
by the assistance of if pulley with cord and weight, or of 
a spring connected with the hollow axis. A lever is put. 
into action by a pin attached to the common wheel of the 
printing train of wheels, and by its means the type-wheel 
is returned to its starting-place immediately after a letter 
or sign has been printed. Mr. Brett considers this 
arrangement very important, as it insures safety from the 
derangement to which the type-wheel, by a continuous 
step-by-step movement, is liable, on account of the accu- 
mulation of errors, arising either from atmospheric or 
other causes. From the momentary effects of lightning 
or atmospheric influence the mach intern mediately corrects 
itself, and the sense of the subsequent correspondence is 
not disturbed. gh 

The train of wheels which give motion to the type- 
wheel is controlled by means of a secondary train of 
wheels, fixed to the back of the fraim^platc, which 
controls and reduces the force of the escapement, and 
relieves the galvanic or magnetic power required lor its 
regulation. 

The type-wheel upon this anpngemeut may have qpy 
desired number of letters aud characters without retarding 
the operation, as they would be so economically placed in 
the order fitted for their general application. Mr. Brett 
has adopted an arrangement of letters on the type- wieel* 
in the order of frequency of occurrence. The arrangement 
is as follows:— e, i % 0 , 1, o, n, *, A, r, w, 0 , l, c, /, m, e, «, 

b >s>p< j> & *>*•*• *■ 

In Mr. Brett s patent of 1845 the key-shaft was worked 
by means of a bevelled friction-wheel, set in motion by a 
train of wheels and a weight. The barrel was made the 


length suited to the number of the finger-keys, and the 
pins were fixed in a uniform helical rew, extending its 
entire length. In the arrangement exhibited, the circuit- 
wheel is fixed to the end of the key-shaft, as before stated. 
Connected with this wheel are two pieces of metal, which 
form the conductors of the current; one of these rests 
upon the periphery, ahd the other upon the collar of the 
circuit- wheel, being alternately upon one of the teeth and 
over one of the spaces. Whilst resting on the tooth it 
completes the circuit, and when over a spate the circuit 
is broken, and so on alternately. * 

In connection with the printing train of wheel# of the 
printing-machine, is an eccentric or cam-wh*eel, which 
revolves upon the shaft, and is coimected with an hy- 
draulic regulator; so that when a piston is raised by the 
revolution of the type-wheel, a partial vacuum is formed 
in the'valve-chamber, and water passes through holes 
into tbe chamber, and momentarily takes off Ithe dead 
weight of the piston, and some of the friction of the lever, 
from the escapement. On the type- wheel being arrested, 
a lever descends, releases the cam -wheal, and the paper 
is pressed against the letter upon the type-wheel. 

Plumbago or vermilion is preferable in use to printing- 
ink, as it does not require replenishing for a considerable 
time. • 

Mr. Brett also exhibits a small instrument which he 
calls a pocket communicator, designed for the use of 
guards of railways, to communicate with the nearest 
station on the occurrence of accidents, or on assistance 
being required. In use it Ik placed in connection with the 
lines on the railway, and a galvanic battery on the 
tender, the wheels of the carriage completing the circuit. 

It consists of an axle, to which is fastened a ratchet- 
wheel, over which is fixed a circuit-wheel, with teeth and 
spaces suited to the number of letters and characters 
required. On its face is placed another ratchet-wheel, 
which causes the circuit-wheel to rotate when the click is 
put into operation, Ity moving forward a handle, connoted 
w r itli which is a pointer, by which the letters or signs are 
pointed out. 

The arrangement admits of a double circuit-wheel 
being employed, for the purpose 8 f reversing the poles of 
the battery, and thus changing the direction of the current 
of electricity. 

A 11 electric circnit regulator is also exhibited by 
Mr. Brett. Its purpose is to give a controlling power over 
All the stations on any line of electric telegraph, so that 
any important telegraphic information con lei be trans- 
mitted to one or more distant or intermediate stations, 
without the know ledge of such communication transpiring 
to any other place than the one intended ; the other 
stations on the line being put out of circuit for the time, 
by means of a separate wire in connection with a very 
small apparatus at the different stations. This apparatus 
it is necessary to construct w ith a full knowledge of the 
number and relative importance of the stations upon the 
line, for the purpose of making the calculations correctly : 
it will be necessary to exemplify this. Take, for example, 
five statists. — London, Dover, Calais, Amiens, and Paris ; 
and suppose the remaining stations to indicate upon the 
dial a universal communication with all the five stations. 
Ten other divisions will give ull the changes* of one 
stutioh to another, *hus London to Paris, London to 
Dover, Londou to Calais, London to Ainiens, Calais to 
Amiens, Calais to Dover, Amiens to pover, Paris to 
Dover, Paris to Calais, •Paris to Amiens and London, 
Calais and Paris ; making in nil twelve points or changes. 
At each of tli# stations should be a small apparatus haviftg 
a dial, similar to a watch, having indicated upon it the 
number of points, or the nunies of the respective stations. 
At the nudiber indicated a small hand or pointer would 
show that station w hich was qn gaged with another in the 
occupation of the line, as all these would be acted upon 
simultaneously ; and thus any unnecessary interruption 
would be prevented. • 

By the use of Mr. Brett's telegraph, comiminicatiodh 
are made in any language, and printed upon paper with 
considerate rapidity an 4 precision ; the paper and ink are 
self-suppling, and sufficient may be placed in the appa- 
ratus of both to last for some time. Mr. Brett says, that 
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the. letters may he printed at a greater speed than a well- 
practised person could write them, and that a clerk, after 
some experience, might manipulate upon the finger key- 
board upwards of 150 letters per minute. 

Mr. Brett has also exhibited a specimen of the line used 
in the first experiment, across the l)oyer Strait, after 
having been submerged in very deep water for more than 
six months, and is part of the same wire through which 
the first galvanic current was transmitted from the coast 
of England to that of France. The experimental line 
was foamed of a single copper wire, insulated by a 
layer of gutta-percha about five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter. * 

Mr. Brett also exhibits a specimen of wire cable. This 
is a portion of a permanent line, now being laid down 


from the South Foreland to Sangatte, near Calais ; the 
core of the cable is formed of four copper wires (No. 16), 
each of which is insulated and covered with two separate 
layers of gutta-percha. As in the experimental wire, the 
tightening of the line elongated it to a considerable extent, 
and caused the gutta-percha to divide, so destroying the 
perfect insulati6n of the wire ; it was therefore resolved 
to obviate this source of failure by twisting the four wires 
together spirally, before encasing then* in the hempen 
yam, well saturated with tar and bituminous compounds, 
with which they are completely enveloped. The core 
thus formed, is protected by ten galvanized iron wires 
(No. 10 gauge) twisted together, the whole composing 
a cable l£ inches in diameter, as shown in the annexed 
cut. 



Mr. Brett also exhibits a vertebra ted iron tubular cable. 
This is designed to protect a cable of submarine tele- 
graphic wires, when situated near the sea-coast, from 
sustaining damage by anchors, or by casualties likely to 


occu 1 ' when situated in tlie vicinity of shipping, and may 
be made of great strength, and of considerable curvrture, 
without either damage or derangement, as in the following 
figure. 



Q 

One of the iron cables exhibited, is constructed with 
the addition of a chain of links, for the purpose of giving 


a greater degree of strength in dangerous situations, as 
shown in the annexed figure : — 



A Council Medal Was awarded to Mr. Brf.tt. 

'Bain#(No. 434, p. 460) has exhibited an electro- 
chemical telegraph, jlepcmling, li. v‘ «that of Mr. Bake- 
well’s, on the development at a distance of thts chemical 
effects of electricity. The effect produced is the pre- 
cipitation of Prussian blue on flap tu duly prepared by" 
impregnation with prussiatc of poteslr and weak acid, on 
the contact of a steel pointer, at the signakstation ; this 
contact being determined by the attraction of an electro- 
magnet on the anu which carries it. The breaking and 
renewal of contact at the station of departure, fs effected 
by the interposition of a band of paper, drawn uniformly 
along by clock-work, and punched out in holes and slits 
of different lengths, which allow of more or less pro- 
longed contacts, in continuity with a conventional 
alphabet. At the station of reception, a large circular 
disc of the prepay paper is. mode to revolve uniformly, 
by simultaneous ovek-work, while the iron point, which 
on every renewal is, pressed into contact with the paper, is 
carried* to of fiiSfcl the centre current uniformly by a 


screw motion, along a line to the centre of the disc, and 
leaves traces on the paper as it passes beneath it, in 
Prussian blue corresponding to the stamped line in the 
original paper hand, and which may therefore be read off 
at leisure ; other preparations, such as that- of starch with 
iodine, potash* &c., may be used for preparing the paper. 
There is much mechanical ingenuity and skill displayed 
in every part of this apparatus. 

A Council Medal was awarded to Mr. Bain. 

Rake well (No. 433, ,pp. 459-60) exhibits a copying 
electric telegraph, which is fully described in the lllus- 
tiated Catalogue, with the method of use, excepting the 
jucthod of transmitting invisible messuges, which is 
effected* by using paper moistened with diluted acid 
alone, when o ^deposition of iron from the steel point is 
made on the paper without any mark, the writing being 
subsequently made visible by a solution of the prussiate 
of potass. 

A Council Medal was awarded to Mr. Bakcwell. 

Walker (No. 430, pp, 458, 459) lias exhibited a mode 
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of insulation of telegraphic wires. The great practical 
difficulty in telegraphic operations is to overcome the 
defective insulation consequent on the dampness of the 
climate. To speak first of the ^ires suspended in the 
open air, -Mr. Walker has substituted for the old form of 
cone, to which there were many objections in practice, a 
large open-mouthed cone, or rather hollow double cone, 
so constructed that the wire and the cone should be in 
contact at the sniallest possible surfaces ; also that, as the 
place of contact is as rar as possible witliiuside the cone, 
it should be as inaccessible as possible to if et ; also from 
its shape, that any wet attaining to the cone would, by 
mere gravity, run away from the place of contact ; also 
that the part of the cone, where in contact with the wire, 
should be at the furthest distance from the timber of the 
pole sustaining all. After suspending the wires, Mr. 
Walker has the cone covered in with a roof, having sides 
and ends. 

The wires from Hod Hill to Shalford, a distance of 19 
miles; from Ash to Heading, 19 miles; from Ash ford 
St. Leonards, 28 miles; and from Tunbridge Wells to 
Itohcrtshridgc, 15 miles, are all suspended in this way. 
These lines are remarkable for their perfect insulation 
and good working order. It was feared that the Id ids 
would build nests in the roofs, hut such, us yet, has not 
been the case. This plan involves no additional expanse. 

I. In retjard to Tunnel IFim*. — The deposit of damp 
and dirt ou the suspension apparatus of # Mr. Walker’s 
tunnel wires, on the South-Eastern Hail way Company's 
lines, as first erected for him, caused so great a loss and 
distribution of the voltaic force, that without some im- 
provement a total obstruction of telegraph business would 
have ensued, and messages t.» Dover, instead of passing 
direct, must have been transmitted through an inter- 
mediate station. 

About the time that Mr. Siemens, of Berlin, was con- 
triving wire covered with gutta perch a, it occurred to 
Mr. Walker to direct Mr. Foster’s attention to dial 
substance, and to request that a specimen should be 
prepared for him. The result was, that Mr. Foster obtained 
a patent, of which the Telegraph Compaii) have the 
monopoly. It was first used in Mr. Waller’s tunnels, 
where, instead of the old mode of suspending, it is now 
laid in a grooved board covered in The grooves are 
ploughed by machinery; the board is prepared with 
mineral varnish, and is secured close to the tunfffrl walls, 
remaining, when once nailed on, in good working order, 
aud in a perfect state of insulation. This grooved board, 
simple os it is, will doubtless prove a valuable invention, 
and those who have felt the charge of badly insulated 
wires will appreciate the improvement. Compared with 
suspended wires, it is important to the safety of trains 
and passengers. The old wires have many times been 
entangled with trains, not only being torn down, but 
putting tlio lives of all exposed in jeopardy. Several 
narrow escapes of this kind have occurred. The last 
tunnel on the South-Eastern Company’s lines, that be- 
tween Higham aud Rochester, is now being fitted up with 
grooved boards ; and this hoard is used on all sustaining 
walls, of which there are many oj^ the North Kent line ; 
in leading in to stations sometimes down the wall, at 
other times under the floor. Being prepared by ma- 
chinery, it is not at all costly. 

II. Compound Needle, — The first telegraphs made were 
furnished with long coils and needles. Mr. Holmes 
introduced the needle, now in general use, in the form of 
a rhomboid, with a much smaller coil of* silk-covered 
wire. By means of this improvement, legible signals are 
obtained through longer distances, and can be conveyed 
very rapidly and distinctly. llut the great inconvenience 
with this needle is. the readiness, as we huve already 
mentioned, with which it parts with its magnetism, losing 
it by little and little during the ordinary use of t^e instru- 
ment, at times suddenly and often totally when lightning 
discharges occur near the wires. With a view of ob- 
viating these inconveniences, Mr. Walker has substituted 
for it, in the same small coils, an ivory disc, having 
several short rectilinear needles placed side by sitfc upon 
it, and at small distances apart. These needles possess 
all the good qualities of the rhnmlmidnl ; but they ^ive 
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a more dead beat, and are less disposed to* part with mag- 
netism. They ltave not yet lieen tried ft* extenso; but 
Mr. Walker has tested them for long periods at im- 
portant stations, and is now alxmt to use them extensively 
on account of the serious interruption that has occurred 
simultaneously in all # parts of the country from loss of 
magnetism. During this summer it was not of unfre- 
qnent occurrence to have two or three magnetizers, tra- 
velling as rapidly as possible from station to station, to 
remagnetize ; and sometimes before their djpy ’s work lias 
ended, demagnetization had again occurred at some 
stations. . • 

III. Hell Transferers. — This application is not gene- 

rally employed, and is constructed specially foT the chief 
office at Tonbridge. It is for placing the hell, when one 
pari outlie line is in use between London and Dover, on 
the purt. or side not in use, so that its ring may he heard, 
and tlfrcYchy notice given that the line is wafted. By 
this arrangement the necessity of rutting short the 
communication, or rendering i ^ as brief as possible, is 
indieated. • . • 

The bell and needle being on the same wire, this wins 
is cut at Tonbridge in the three propel* jdaees, viz., 
between London and the liell, between the hell and the 
needle, and between the needle and Dover, makiug six 
ends. These ends are made to terminate in springs, 
which rest on brass plates, inlaid in a wooden cylinder. 
In one position of the cylinder the springs are connected 
*in the order, London, bdl % needle, Dover ; so that when 
talking to Dover, having the line cut off between the 
needle and the hell, by connecting the wire here with the 
earth, the bell can be heard to ring, slum Id London send 
a current along the wire. In the other positions of the 
cylinder the springs are connected in the order, London, 
needle, bell, Dover; and similar advantages are expe- 
rienced in respect to Dover. This plan works well. On 
the same principle 4>f combination Mr. Walker constructs 
all his turn-plates, of width he has many varieties# the 
following is one : — 

IV. lint m'h double Turn-plate. — This apparatus is used 
at juuctiou-fctatioiis for putting Igauch lines of teh-graph 
in communication with either end of a main line. It is 
constructed by intercepting the branch wires before they 
terminate in the earth, and by cutting the main wires and 
providing springs at the intersections. The springs are 
so arranged that, in the normal position of the drum or 
cylinder, the terminal stations of the mainjine are open 
to each other, nm| the branch line terminates at the 
junction-station. In another position of the drum, the 
Loudon terminus of the line is connected with the branch 
line, and the wires from Dover end at the junction-station. 
In a third position of the drum, the Dover terminus is in 
connection with the branch line, and the wires from 
London end in the junction-station. This is iu daily use 
at the stations on the line, and acts well. 

V. Lujhtnimj Conductor. — This consists of a small 

hollow metal cylinder connected witli the earth, its pur- 
pose bring to conduct away the discharge. The line- 
wire, in its passage from the railway to the telegraph, 
passes within this cylinder; traversing which it is first 
presented to the inner surface in the condition of a thick 
wir <4 furnished wjjli spuis, whose points are in die closest 
possible ptoximity to the cylinder, without luring in actual 
contact ; i-. is then continued on and presented as a short 
coil of very fine wire.- -finer, in fact, than that of the 
instrument coils, wound on a bobbin, — the outer convo- 
lution of th^ coil being very close to the cj lindcr. Xhus 
a better means of escape is presented to the lightning 
than is to he found in any part of the instrument, con- 
sequently it always escapes by this conductor either 
through the points or by burning the fine wire. As yet 
no instftnee has occurred in*wlrich these conductors have 
failed to act, and to preserve the instrument; while 
instruments in the same office, not thus protected, have 
on seven! occasions been damaged. • » 

V I. Graphite Battery.— The ordinary telegraph battery 
consists of plates of amalgamated zinc and clean copper, 
in cells fi11ed v with pure saml, saturated witli diluted 
sulphuric acid. The majority of telegraph batteries are 
in actual use during a small portion only of each daj , 
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remaining at r<fet lor the remainder of the twenty- four The chief feature is the form and disposal of th 3 
hours, ready fur* use and in good working order when many-poled permanent magnet which works the ratchet- 
required. During this time of inactivity there is a continu- wheel arrangement., thereby giving motion to the pointer 
ous slow action between the diluted acid and the copper, or index of the telegraph. The power in this instance 
whence is produced sulphate of copper, which in its turn is created by two electro-magnets, having their poles 
becomes decomposed, and the copper released upon the projecting betv^en the arms of the many-poled permanent 
zinc, indnees* local action, greatly reducing the power of magnet, each pair of armB being so magnetized as 
the battery and destroying the zinc, so that it requires to to act collectively in conjunction with the poles of the 
be changed and cleansed more frequently than would temporary magnets; by this means the frame acting 
otherwise be” the case. To obviate this, Mr. Walker upon the ratchet-wheel is made to alternate in co- 
sought for a substance that might possess the good pro- incidence with the changing of the current, and so cause 
perties if the copper-plate, but which should not be acted the axis of the iudcx-h&nd to rotate, 
ujpon bv the acid. The corrosion deposited on the inte- To impart a rapid movement to the index-hand, the 
nor or old gas retorts is admirably adapted for this current changer is formed of three metallic discs, insu- 
purpose, and he has had it cut into plates by circular lated from each other, aud so arradged as to the number 
saws, worked by steam machinery, lie lias preserved of letters on llie dial-plate, that the current is made, 
the history of a 12-plate battery, which was connected broken, and reversed accordingly, and causing the 
up to do telegraph duty, where the waitiug-tilne was index-hand to pass round at once to the letter required, 
very great us compared with the working-time, it was with great rapidity. 

charged in the usual wa£, witli diluted sulphuric acid, on Allan’s needle telegraph consists of four electric cy- 
April 5, 1840, arid remained eilicieut' till the middle of lindcr coils, placed between the arms of a many-poled 
February, 1851, without having been washed or having magnet of four pair of arms; each arm of each pair is 
had the sand changed. It was supplied with about u magnetized so as to possess the same polarity ; thus 
dessert-spoonful of acid water twenty-one times during when the current passes through the coils, the com- 
the above period of uiucty-scvcii weeks, and six ‘timer biued magnet is attracted or repelled in either direction, 
with merely warm water. It suite red most from men* according to the movement pf the current, thereby giving 
evaporation ; in some cases it did duty for thirty- four, deduction to a needle with great rapidity and precision, 
thirty-nine, and forty days, ami in one instance for The system developed by these improvements consists 
seventy-seven da)s, without having been touched. On in forming magnets out of one piece of steel, with any 
September 15, 1851, it was dusted and hud a little acid number of poles required, and plaeing cylinder-coils, or 
water poured in, when it still gave a feeble working electro-magnets, between the poles, thereby not only ob- 
current. taining a much greater amount of magnetic power withiu 

VII. Moveable Studs. — This is a very simple arrange- a small compass, but also a greatly diminished resistance 
ment, and originated with Mr. Walker. The motion of to the electric current: as each turn of wire in each coil 
the telegraph needle is limited withiu a certain angle by is so placed that the current passing is w ithin effective 
two small ivory studs. In the year 1848 there were so influence of a magnetic pole, none is lost, whilst the 
many magnetic storms and other abnormal conditions, length of wire, aud consequent resistance is greatly re- 
tliat* the needles were ver f frequently deflected in duccd; the action, too, being direct, likewise prevents 
either direction, and often hard up to the studs, so the loss or waste of the current power. 

that the power of deflecting in that direction for the The great advantages gained by these combinations 
purpose of signalling wj*s lost, the needle being already are shown by the fact of there being suiplus power sulli- 
tlicre, and thus the telegraph was rendered nearly cient to overcome the friction of the ratchet-wheel 
useless ; indeed, quite so in the hands of inexperienced arrangement; without the assistance of weights or 
clerks. To remedy this, Mr. Walker has mounted the machinery, also with as little battery power as the 
studs oil a circular and moveable disc, so that in propor- common needle telegraph now in use. 
tion as the needle is deflected abnormally, the studs may /• IV' e’Medal was awarded to Mr. Allan. 
be moved after it by the motion of this disc, and the During (No. 436, p. 460) has exhibited an electric- 
needle, though not hanging vertical, may still maintain telegraph. Mr. Bering suspends his indicating magnet 
its position of equilibrium midway 'between the studs, (which is deflected) not by the simple action of the 
This contrivance works well, and the Telegraph Com- current, but by coil-magncts on either side, so as to 
pany have adopted it. have its centre of gravity below the points of suspension : 

VIII. liinyutff Handle . — This is used at stations where either bv elastic bunds, by the attraction uf a permanent 
the bell has a distinct wire to itself. It enables an inter- magnet, or by such an adjustment of a straight bar, or pair 
mediate station to send the electric force in the direction of watch-springs, ns shall give it a decided tendency to 
only of the station whose attention it is required to call, a vertical position when not under lateral influence. 

This improvement is Ma\ Walker’s, as are also the cssen- Mr. Deling lias also exhibited an appmitiis for convey - 
tial details of the apparatus; before the introduction of ing secret signals without extra wires ; signals which 
which it ivas found difficult to keep the circuit good, sliull be rcqjl off only at given localities without pussing 
The line wires are cut between the ringing kcySiud the along the whole line included in the primary wire. This 
bell, and strong springs are inserted, which press on he has accomplished by placing at each station a step-by- 
brass studs and keep good the circuit when the apparatus step revolving disc, irfcludcd in the primary line of wire, 
is in a sfatc of rest. To the handle y* attached a move- but so arranged as not to be set in rotation except by a 
able cylinder, furnishtd with two strong stud* in proper galvanic force greatly superior to that which makes the 
connection with the respective poles of the battery. By ordinary signals, or, when only currents in one direction are 
moving the handle, one of these s* i<k, aud consequently* used for these signals, tlieu, by the reverse current. This 
one pole of the battery is put in cftinection with a strong disc, being brought at every station to correspondence in 
brqps boss, connected by a wire with the earth, and the point of position with its position at the initial station, is 
other stud, according as the handle is movea to the right made by a system of non-conducting interruptions to tbe 
or to the left, raises the spring on cither side the bell, continuity of its circumference to establish & break, ac- 
and sends the current up or down the line, at the case t orfling to its position, cross connections, or short cuts by 
may b6. This arrangement is used throughout the which the signal current can pass (and therefore will 
South-Eastern Company's lines, and works vfell, • pass) from one point to another of the primary line of 

or p r i ZL » Medial was awarded to Mr. Walker. tvirc, without running through the length of wire con- 

longpu, LAN * B Patent (No. 20], p. 4C1) consists of a circular stituting the local working coil of the Btation, so 
8j>phabil tt t e , arranged in a sloping position, with an alpha- that, the working of tbe telegraph at that* station is 
disc of d a pointer- which by a handle is brought round to temporarily suspended, the electricity finding for a time 
by simu^r require#; at the same time it makes, breaks, a shorter and easier passage. Besides this ingenious con- 
on eyer 0vcr8es the current. By mis rnwyis the pointers trivanje, Mr. During has exhibited modes of preventing 
oarneq c Rl . C ond o’Ptelegraph dials are made to indicate the the disturbing action, of atmospheric electricity and the 
y«he U tter ot distant stations. destructive effects of lightning. 
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Oi-abh X.] BRETT’S, LITTLE’S, AND SIEMENS AND HALSKE’S TELEGRAPHS. 

Mr. Dering considers — McNair (No. 421 , p. 455} exhibits specimens of 

I. The steel best suited for the electric magnets is that electric-conducting wires for subaqueous purposes. The 
employed to form the balance-springs of watches. process of making this wire is by first placing a coating 

H. As regards the mode of, suspension for single alternately of gutta-percha, or caoutchouc, and braiding 
telegraphic needles, insteud of suspending the needle in a of cotton-thread, till the cumulation is of a given liiick- 
rouud hole by a round pivot in the middle, or nearly so, ness : after which it has an outer coating of gutta-percha, 
Mr. Dering finds it in all cases bettef in practice to and is then placed down a hollow mandril, and by means 
use a triangular-shaped hole at the upper end of the of a great h> draulic pressure, a lead covering is placed 
needle, with aground pivot on which to suspend it. around it, embracing it so firmly that the whole is one 
This allows freedom of motion quite sufficient, whilst it compact body. This article seems to answer its purple 
entirely checks vibration. The instrument on this prin- well; and, although tlicrcwcre many specniiciis»of mjIh 
ciple exhibited, shows the great rapidity in the change of aqueous wire in the Exhibition, yet, for the m^t part, 
place of the needle combined with freedom from vibration, their base is Mr. McNair's wire. * 

III. By a peculiar arrangement of coils for producing Wiiisiiaw (No. 41 9, pp. 454, ,455) lias exhibited well- 

motion iu telegraphic needles, with the same number of made gutta-percha tubes, furnished ■w ith ivory mouth- 
convolutions, the total length of wire is lessened, and thus pieces, useful for talking across rooms, or in a railway 
the battery force required is diminished. carriage, or for deaf persons : an early specimen of guttu- 

IV. In the apparatus for the transmission of secret pervlia Itubing and lathe-bands: submarine, •insulated 

messages, by th rowing stations out of the line of conimu- electric copper wire, covered with gutta-percha, braided 
ii icatiou, there is a means provided of instantly restoring with linen, and painted or varnished. These specimens 

the revolving discs at any moment desired, and from any would not bear the wear and •tear iqpidcnt upon the 

position, to the starting point. knocking about they would meet with. A long wooden 

V. Incase of a telegraphic needle being deflected by box, to he used as a battery protection; a pm ate code 

the aurora borealis, or other slight atmospheric influence, box— this is a box with a sloping front perforated with 
Mr. Dering places in the circuit of the line-wire a battery | slits letters are arranged vertically ou the side, and 
of sufficient force (regulated by tin* number of •gal- [ horizontally on the top. Within the box are as many 

vanic elements} to counteract the disturbing influence, • rollers as there are slits iu front, around which me 

and thus restore the needle to its ordinary position of* wrapped long bands oft paper, each having u comm uni ca- 
equilibrium. • rfiou printed thereon, and repeated many times. The 

VI. An instrument for protection against atmospheric end of each hand projects sfc that it may be easily drawn 

electricity is also exhibited, as described under the eighth out. By looking at the two letters corresponding wit li 
head of specification in Mr. Dcring*^ patent. In this the those sent from the Telegraph Office, the communication 
size of the halls may be increased to any extent, provided I is at once discovered. A model to illustrate the hydraulic 
their distance from the opposed plates be in a proper pro- : telegraph. The hydraulic telegraph was invented in the 
portion diminished. This would present the chance of ■ year 18.37, and from that time there have been several 
the destruction of any pan of the safety apparatus. \ modifications ; some have been furnished with floats and in- 

The Jury considered Mr. Deriug as deserving of very' dexes carry ing letters, &c., some with floats and metal-rods, 
Honourable Mention for the great ingenuity he has dis- w hich, on being collier elevated or depressed, poi^t to 
played in these i liven lions. letters, &c. A reservoir for the supply of the water, and a 

Brett (No. 422, p. 455) has exhibited a patent electric tank for the waste are required at tacli station. In the 
telegraph alarum-bell, bell-handle, and battery. The ' model exhibited, a syphon -tube shows the application of 
various letters or numbers represented on the face of the 1 the water itAelfi which rises an® falls in the tubes by r 
dial of the electric telegraph are made by tlsc motion of , opening or closing the respective cocks. . 1 'a tent glass 
either or both of the indicators, the number of which 1 tubes, to insulate and protect the wires of the electric- 
motions for each letter or number is defined by the \ telegraph when placed under ground. The use of these 
figures on the centre of the dial, commenciifcr at all would be found to be expensive, and probably’, hazardous, 
times with the indicator on the side next the Tetter or Patent multi-tubular pipes, of glazed earthenware, 
number, and wlieu both indicators are u^ed, finishing well-made; their use is to insulate mid separdlc the wires 
with the opposite one. The helices being double and of of elect rietelegraplre; w ben placed underground. Pro- 
a circular form, tlie greatest umoiiut of electricity is con- bubly these would l»c perfectly insulated with gntta- 
eentrated in their centre, and the magnet being iu the percha wires, but, if broken, there would be some difficulty 
form of a ring or horse-shoe, suspended in the centre of in replacing them. The desiderata are, great durability 
the helices, its poles are acted upon by the maximum and great accessibility. 

amount of force, by which great certainty is attained, and Wrought-iron pipes, w ith ball and 'socket joints. The 
tlie magnet is deflected to the right or left according to the length of each pipe is 2 feet, and allows an inclination 
direction taken by the current. The poles of the magnet of about 10 degrees, forming a. subaqueous chain for 
being equidistant from the earth, the magnet is rendered protecting electric telegraph wirds when under water, 
static, aud is not affected by terrestrial magnetism. This arrangement seems to be good. 

LrrTLE (p. 455) suspends a common sewing-needle This completes the British portion of the exhibition of 
within a tube containing alcohol by means of a perma- electric telegraphs, and from it a very good picture of 
ncut magnet at the upper end, so •that it can deflect the English systems of telegraph is presented. One out 
without friction, aud does not jar against the electro- of the only two specimens which have been sent from 
magnetic coil on either side which deflects it, while the abroad is that of Siemens and Ilalske, Prussian system, 
permanent magnet keeps up the magnetism of the needle, and which w e proceed to describe: — 

Alexander (No, 420, pp. 455, 450 ) exhibits a model Siemens aud IIai skk i P russia, No. QIOa, p. 1007). 
of an electro-magnetic telegraph, dcscribed.»in the Tllus- The telegraph exhibited by these inventors is extremely 
t rated Catalogue. It is interesting as representing au ingenious, and the construction and details are very good, 
early development of the idea of a needle telegraph. It It differs essentially from all others that have fallen 
has 30 line-wires, 30 galvanometers, aud 30 needles j the under our notice, iu that signals are made by arresting, 
latter carrying each a paper-screen, which, when mov<Ml, instead of by causing, the passage of electric force. . It 
unveils a letter, &c. The galvanometers are not ealeu- consists of* three parts, — an alarum, an indicating dial, 
latcd for actual work in real practice ; and, as only one and a printing arrangement. .The force is derived from 
wire is used as a return wire, common to all the galvano- voltaic batteries. Daniell’s constant battery is employed, 
meters, there must follow a distribution of electricity twenty-five pairs of which, at each station (for the bat- 
among the jrest of the wires, fatal to r^al signalling, teries at both communicating stations act in concert >„*ire 
The earth is the return circuit in all practical plans. said to act through about 250 miles of wire. The force? 

Smith (No. 424, p. 455) -exhibits a comic electric tele- in all cases, is made available by meaus of electro-magnets, 
graph. This is a three-wire telegraph, and the author And first, in respect to the arrangement, when no com- 
considers that, by three combinations, all that is nec&sury miinicatious are passing, but the stations are each in a 
in telegraphic communications can bo performed. condition to receive notice that they are required to attend. 
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DOMESTIC AND TAVERN TELEGRAPHS. 


[Clabb X. 


The bells alone we left in the circuit. When a current 
passes along the v*ire, the keepers of the electro-magnets, 
which are on one arm of a lever, are attracted, 'which 
causes a small hammer on the other arm of the lever to 
strike a bell. The clerk who desires to call attention 
turns his own bell out of circuit, by moving a lever, and, 
at the same time, turns his battery and his telegraph in- 
strument into tlie circuit, and then leaves them. This 
allows the electric force to have free course, and the 
distant hell te ring ; hut the electro-magnet -of the alarum 
is so adjusted that the circuit becomes broken the moment 
the armature leaves its normal position, which it does by 
the attraction of the magnetism: the magnetism, there- 
fore, ceases with the cessation of the current, and the 
armature returns again to complete the circuit; and so 
on, alternately, producing a succession of blows upon 
the hell. During this time, the telegraph instrument of 
the first station , although in the circuit, is perfectly in- 
active; being so arranged that its electro-magnet is much 
less sensitive than tliaf; of the alarum, its armature re- 
quiring more electric force, or mote time to acquire 
motion,* so that the circuit is broken by the action of the 
alarum before the telegraph has been able to move. 
When the sounding of the hell has gained attention at 
the distant station, the officer in charge there turns his 
alarum out of circuit, and introduces his telegraph instru- 
ment and liis battery. There are now in circuit a bat- 
tery, and an instrument at each station, which are so 
arranged that the two butteries combine to produce h 
current in one constant direction, and, hence, both act 
simultaneously on both instruments. 

The instrument presents a circular dial, around which 
are engraved the letters of the alphabet, or other con- 
ventional signals, and is furnished with au index, which, 
under the conditions above named, continues traversing 
the circle at the rate of about thirty times per minute. 
The two (or more/ ns the case may he) instruments act 
precisely in concert, which is? thus accomplished : — 

The armature of the electro-magnet carries a lever, at 
the end of w hich is a claw ; that advances one tooth of a 
ratchet-wheel (mounted on the same axis with the index) 
at every attraction, lhit this armature breaks the circuit 
at each attraction; and the magnetism ceasing, it is 
returned to its normal position by the action of a slight 
spring, again to complete the circuit, and to draw on 
one more tooth of the wheel, and cause the index to ad- 
vance, and, so on. All things being in order, the alternate 
making and breaking of the circuit are simultaneous on 
each instrument, and the indices of each point to similar 
letters at the same time. In order to turn this arrange- 
ment to account, the dial is surrounded by a circle of 
studs corresponding to their respective letters. On 
pressing any one of these down, it impedes the progress 
of the ratchet-wheel just at the time when the circuit 
has become discontinuous, and no currant is passing. 
The index, therefore, of each instrument rests at the 
letter in question, and continues its course only when the 
stud is allowed to return, and the wheel is liberated. 

With the following additions this instrument becomes 
a printing telegraphy The ratchet-wheel is furnished with 
radii, consisting of springs, each having a type-letter at 
the enti, directed upwards, lu the revolution ^>f the 
wheel, these types pass between a hnmmer#below and a 
blackened cylinder alwve, and between the type and the 
cylinder passes*a band of paper /flic hammer is on 'oge 
arm of a lever, the other arm which carries the arrna- 
tpre of a supplementary electro-magnet, which magnet is 
in the same circuit with the magnet of *the indicating 
instrument. A current passes through the two simulta- 
neously, but is so instantaneously cut off that the mag- 
netism has not had time fully to develop itself and to 
attract the armature ; bat* the act of depressing the stud, 
which cqpses the indfex to rest for a moment at a givens 
letter, is contrived to keep the cifeuit of the printing mag- 
nets complete daring the same interval, and so to allow 
the full devetaunent of its magnetism, and to cause the 
attraction of to armature. The type-letter in question 
is at this xgpment between tHb hammer and the paper 
band. The aJfmaturc, being powerfully attracted, causes 
the hammer to strike a smart blow upward, and then 


to press the paper against the blackened cylinder, 
which prints the form of the letter. Letter after letter is 
thus printed, and a blank is touched at the end of each 
word. When the blanks are Btruck, the hammer, meetiug 
with no resistance, motes a little further, and enables a 
lever attached to it to reach a bell, which was beyond 
its former limit, and thus the sound of a bell is heard at 
the end of every word. At the same time that the ham- 
mer strikes a letter it breaks the circuit of the printing 
magnet, and thus liberates itself, and returns to its 
normal position the moment its work is done. 

The lever that carries the hammer is likewise provided 
with arrangements for advancing the paper the width of 
one letter as it returns to its position of rest, so that the 
letters follow in due succession ; it also advances the 
blackened cylinder in the direction of its axis, so that it 
shall not become exhausted by always printing from the 
same surface. 

There are other arrangements provided for facilitating 
the transmission of electric force to long distances, and tor 
overcoming some of the difficulties that occur in practice * 

A Council Medal was awarded for this beautiful 
system of telegraph. 

The remaining foreign Exhibitor — 

Stourkk (Saxony, No. 15, p. 1105), exhibits a mag- 
neto-electric telegraph. Jt is applicable to the ordinary 
use of telegraphs. In practice the hand always turns 
the same way. Attached is an alarm bell, which is 
readily put in and out of connexion. 

A rrizo Medal M as awarded to Mr. Stuimek. 

Domestic Telegraphs. 

Runpr/rr (No. 425, p. 455) has exhibited a domestic 
telegraph, designed to t&pcrscde the use of bells iu 
mansions, club-houses, hotels, and large public buildings. 
The machine itself presents a smooth surface or dial, 
with various numbers indicated upon it. Every room in 
the establishment with which it is in connexion, being 
numbered, is furnished with a wire attached to the cor- 
responding number of the machine, which lias a bell 
attached to Itself. On any one of the wires being pulled, 
the fact is indicated by the striking of the bell, the 
indicators pointing at the same time to the corresponding 
number of the room which requires attendance ; before 
doing which, the attemlaut should replace it, l»y pressing 
down jl\e lever at the foot of the dial; but, should 
several indicators on the face of the dial denote that 
several wires have been pulled at tlie same time, the 
machine is so contrived that he may replace them suc- 
cessively as they are attended to. It is intended to 
obviate tlie confusion attendant, upon the ringing of a 
number of bells at the same time, a source of great per- 
plexity to the servants ; us tlie bells having ceased 
ringing, they are deprived of the means of knowing in 
wliat part of the house their attendance is required. The 
machine is by no means unsightly, and is far less ex- 
pensive than the ordinary fitting up with bells. 

Reid (No. 427, pp. 455, 457) has exhibited a pair of 
electric telegraphs, adapted for the use of hotels, taverns, 
public gardens, &c. 

Also, another pair, for railway boards, public com- 
panies, manufactories, &c. 

A pair of electric telegraphs for domestic purposes, 
adapted to gentlemen’s dressing-rooms, libraries, or 
ladies’ boudoirs, &c. 

Also an electrical apparatus for ringing bells in large 
mansions, # hotels, &e. To he brought into immediate 
action by pulling a cord or lever, as with common bells. 
This instrument is designed to act at great distances with 
case and rapidity. 

Whibhaw (No. 419, pp. 454, 455) has exhibited a 
domestic telegraph. The dial, which has an index hand 
affixed to it, has also engraven upon its face a number 
of short sentences or written orders for requisites, such 
as are likely to be called for at the establishment to 
which tlie telegraph belongs. The index points to any 
one of these sentences as required, the communication 

* For a full description of Siemens and Hnlske’s tele- 
graph, with plates, sec Schcllen, Der eleetromagnetische 
Telegraph, Braunschw eig, 1850. 
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being established by means of wires and cranks in con- 
nexion with a clock movement. 

Rrooks (United States, No. 222, p. 1450) exhibits a 
bell telegraph for the use of hotels, &c., consisting of one 
bell, with a series of springs; it seems well adapted for 
its work. 

Howland (United States, No. 48(f, p. 1465) has 
exhibited a bell telegraph for the use of hotels, dwelling- 
houses, steamships, &c., and is designed to avoid the 
complication of hells necessarily employed in large 
establishments. Each signal on the diql of the instru- 
ment is distinct, and remains fixed until relieved by 
an attendant. It may readily he attached to the usual 
arrangement for bells. It is ornamental and requires but 
little space. 

Chemical Apparatus. 

A very small number of manufacturers have contributed 
to the Exhibition, and, with the exception of Qijknnksskn 
(France, No. 1683, p. 1257), and Stah kl (Russia, J<o. 
148, p. 1371), no great preference can he given to one or 
the other of the principal Exhibitors. It may, however, 
he mentioned, that, more or less, the chemical glass and 
china apparatus, made by Herman manufacturers^ have 
been exhibited by the majority, which indicates its 
adaptation to practical use, as might he exacted fymi its 
greater lightness and durability. 

No new invention, except that of Mr. Staffcl, nor any 
new application of known construction #of apparatus, it* 
mentioned. • 

Kniokt and Sons (No. 453, pp. 462, 463) exhibit a 
chemical cabinet, containing apparati for laboratories, 
graduated cylinders, jars. Mow -pipes, an improved 
bellows, pneumatic troughs, chemical tests ; lamps, re- 
torts, and other glass articles ; apparati from iron mid 
earthenware, arranging furnaces, mortars, &c. p being a 
complete set of articles in daily use by the practical 
chemist. 

This cabinet is intended to combine usef 'nine: . with 
economy: it is proposed that such cabinets should he 
fitted up with apparati and tests for the agriculturist, the 
analyst, the commercial man, and the student, with the 
prices attached to each article, so that thegunouiit of the 
first outlay being under control, the ultimate expense 
may be known with certainty, and the difficulty of 
selecting appropriate and useful apparatus wonted ; as 
well as the necessity of devoting an entire iwm to the 
purpose. This cabinet promises to he highly useful. 

A Prize Medal was awarded to Knight and Sons for 
their chemical cabinet. 

Knight and Sous also exhibit a chemical furnace on 
the same principle ns that of Ur. ltlaek, w hich is con- 
structed of stout sheet-iron lined with fire-bricks, and is 
applicable to nearly every purpose for which a furnace is 
required ; one sand hath, stoppers, crucibles, muffles, 
rings, &c. 

Knight and Sons also exhibit a galvanic battery, 
according to the arrangement of Uaniell, consisting of a 
series of six cells, each holding a copptr cy lindrical 
vessel, to be filled with a solution of sulphate of copper, 
in the centre of which is a purou% tulie, filled with diluted 
sulphuric acid, and containing an amalgamated zinc rod ; 
also a battery on Grove's arrangement, consisting of a 
series of six cells, each comprising a glass vessel, contain- 
ing an amalgamated zire plate, to be filled with diluted 
sulphuric acid, having in the centre a*ilut porous coif, 
with a platiua plate, and filled with nitric acid ; also 
another battery on Green's arrangement, consisting of a* 
series of six cells, each comprising a glass vessel, con- 
taining diluted sulphuric acid ; to each cell is a scries of 
three plates, the centre one being of platinised silver 
plate, and the others amalgamated zinc. These plates 
are connected to one rod and con he easily raised out of 
or lowered into the liquor. # • 

A galvanic battery, on the Maynooth arrangement, 
consisting of a series of ten cells, each being a cast-iron 
trough, tilled with diluted nitric acid. In each cell is 
placed a porous cell, charged with diluted sulphuric acid, 
containing on amalgamated zinc plate. • 

A galvanic battery, consisting of cells formed of gutta- 


percha filled with sand, saturated with diluted sulphuric 
acid, each cell containing a copper jriutc, and one of 
amalgamated zinc. 

Gaihin (No. 457, p. 463) exhibits graduated glass in- 
struments, applicable to the examination of carbonate of 
soda und carbonate of potash, of all degrees of impurity, 
ammonia, sulphuric Hcid, muriatic acid, acetic acid, and 
vinegar of all strengths, bleaching powder, and bleaching 
liquors generally ; the graduation pf these instruments is 
executed on the principle of assigning a ftxed volume to 
the atomic weights of each chemical compound? when in 
solution, und so producing a series of equivalent test 
liquors. The standard is made on the consideration that 
100 grains of oxygen, in a dcci-gallon of 6ol«ition (being 
in the proportion of 1,000 grainsrin a gallon), at. the 
temperature of 62 1 Fahr., produce a solution of 100 
whidi represents a quantity of any chemical substance 
equivalent to 100 grains of oxy gen, or its atomic weight 
expressed in grains, contained in a deci -gallon of the 
solution. 

Thus— # • * 

503*38 grains of hydrate of soda, • 

667*34 grains of anhydrous carbonate of soda, 
1702*13 grains of crystalline carbonate of soda, 

• 

dissolved respectively in water, so as to make a deci- 
mal Ion of solution ut 62 Fahr., are of the same chemical 
strength. 

In like manner 

• 

643* 1 9 grains of anhydrous acetic acid, 

455* 13 grains of anhydrous muriatic acid, 

50 1 * 165 grains of anhydrous sulphuric acid, 

2i 128 • 64 grains of nitrate of silver, 

brought into aqueous solutions of the above bulk at 62* 
Fahr., arc all solutions of 100 u of chemical strength. The 
extreme convenience of jhis system carried out in a labo- 
ratory in respect to the saving of time, thought, afid cal- 
culation. and its power of securing unilormity of manipu- 
lation, must l»e obvious to every* chemist. 

The graduation of all the gfciss measures applicable to 
! these investigations, as well as all others exhibited by 
; Mr. Griffin, is exceedingly accurate and good, the divi- 
; sions from 10 to 10 , being jierforiucd by Ackland's 
graduating machine, which gives correct aliquant parts. 
The unit of measure, to which the small measure, called 
pipettes and aleulinieters. is referred, is Icrmed by Mr. 
Griffin tiie stptnip , by which is meant the bulk of seven 
grains of water, at the temperature and under the 
barometric pressure at which the imperial measures are 
regulated : 1,000 septems make a dcci-gallon, correspond- 
ing to 1 Ih. avoirdupois of distilled water, and the tenth 
part of an imperial gallon of water. The septem, there- 
fore, is identical with the mini-gallon. 

Mr. Griffin exhibits a set of decimal weights and 
measures founded on the imperial gallon and the 1 lb. of 
7,000 grains. 

Thjp Exhibitor, in addition, lias given a rich collection 
of objects, for the most part similar to those exhibited by 
No. 453. consisting chiefly of apparati for making assays 
with the blow-pipe, mincralogical boxes, a huge collec- 
tion of graduated glass apparati, applicable to various 
purposed, boxes fitted with chemical tests, alcalimeters, 
saecharo meters, areometers. In the arrangements made 
by Mr. Griffin for special purposes, everything necessary 
has been included, to the exclusion of all else, with 
especial reference to economy and convenience. • 

A Prize Modal was awarded to Mr. Griffin. 

Edwakds (No. 438, p. 461) lias exhibited retorts, 
phials, "and capsules, covered with an electrotypcd pre- 
cipitate (if copper, to protect them against cracking by 
heat f all these articles are’ good. The covering of glass 
vessels with copper is not, however, new; but its use 
would appear to be very little known in England. 

Tho Jury considered Mr. Edwards deserving "of •Ho- 
nourable Mention. 

lmiKTsoN (No. 45^ p. 463). Plowing apparatus, con- 
structed with two circular bellows, for the purpose of a 
continuous blast. 
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Statham (No. 456, p. 463). Boxes fitted with chemical 
testa, in various discs, pneumatical troughs, Ac. 

Baker (No. 39<?;pp. 451, 452) exhibits a saccharometcr 
and lactometer ; but it is to be remarked, with respect to 
the former instrument, that the optical analysis of sugar 
surpasses all other modes. 

Coffey (No. 454, p. 463) exhibits chemical apparatus. 
In a few square feet are comprised the means of perform- 
ing some of the most important and troublesome opera- 
tions of the laboratory. It contains a still (or steam- 
boiler), .with 'iets of moveable pans for decoctions, ex- 
tracts, evaporations, steam-baths for retorts, 6tills, &c., 
dmng-cftoset, a condenser for steam, and worms for 
other stills, t the chamber containing them acting also as a 
stove and condensing tube. The temperature cau be 
regulated with great exactness, by means of stcam-cocks 
and valves. An improved feeder, a steam-gauge and 
thermometer, a safety-valve and alarum, are attached to 
the boiler. 

Johnson and Matthey (Class I., No. 477, p. 161) have 
exhibited palladium crucibles and capsules. The use of 
palladium for thft purpose has many°advantages. Its 
infusibility, though not so great as that of platina, is such 
as to enable it to resist the greatest heats applied in all 
ordinary chemical operations, while it is not subject, as 
platina is to 'a considerable extent, and gold, in ferae 
degree, to lie attacked and corroded by the caustic alkalis 
at nigh temperatures. It is much less fusible than gold 
or silver, and, like the former, resists the action of all 
acids. For this valuable accession to the list of chemical 
utensils a Prize Medal was voted. 

[It may not be irrelevant to the subject of this report, 
to suggest as worthy the attention of chemists, the practi- 
cability of coating, by galvano-plastic processes, the 
interior of clay or plumbago crucibles with films of 
platina, palladium, gold, or even silver (as the use to 
which they are to be applied may require), of sufficient 
thickness and cohesion to withstand a, moderate amount 
of mochanical abrasions, and tfl intercept the action of 
saline matter in fusion on the crucibles. Much of the 
original cost, both of material and fabrication, would thus 
be saved, and the material might be recovered by acids 
from the worn-out or broken utensils. — J. F. W. II.] 

Horne, Thorntdwaite, and Wood (No. 220, pp. 434, 
435) exhibit a galvanic machine for medical and other 
purposes, with a case of instruments for its application. 
The novelty of its construction, ami that upon which its 
utility depeudp, is, that the current of electricity produced 
should be of considerable intensity, and flow in one 
direction only. It is composed of one coil of stout insu- 
lated copper wire. A Smee’s voltaic batter}', with un 
arrangement for lifting the plates out of the acid when 
not in use; and a balance galvanometer, for indicating 
the strength of galvanic currents by means of grain 
weights. 

Hearder (No. 439, p. 461) has exhibited a galvanic 
machine, with a graduated regulator employed to ad- 
minister galvanic electricity. It is intended to regulate 
the intensity of the shock by means of two moveable in- 
dices ; that on the left by advancing over a graduated arc 
produces equal increments of power, that on the right by 
moving over an arc which subdh ides the increments of 
the first index into four parts, nuikes the advance from 
one extreme to the other gradual. The difference? of con- 
struction consists in the proper adjustment of the length a 
and thickness of the generating , riprimary coil to the" 
electro-motive force of the batter j* , Dy which the battery 
surface is much reduced, and a higher degree of magnet- , 
ism produced in the iron core % The instrument is com- 
pact, the bottle of dilute acid being contained in the box 
of requisites. The high magnetic power permit? the use 
of strong springs which vibrate rapidly : the great range 
of power is also equally divided. It is the invention of 
Mr. Heardec. of Plymouth, and is intended for the use of 
private flunifies. It may be mentioned that a difference 
of construction has been resorted to for the purpose of in- 
creasing the attractive power by means of a small iron 
rod in the centre % the core, whkl| is employed to exert 
a more powerfhjjrttractidn upon the iron armature of the 
spring, the shapeof the armature itself being peculiar. 


Taylor (No. 466, p. 464) exhibits a pneumatic battery 
for igniting gunpowder in blasting operations. 

Nunn (No. 371, p. 450) exhibits a hydrometer, 
capable of ascertaining the specific gravities of all fluids, 
its range including 0*C v to 2*0. The point of most in- 
terest in this instrument consists in the being able to in- 
sert certain weights with the instrument l>elow the centre 
of gravity, thereby rendering its uniform bulk of any 
specific weight that may be required. (By this means 
considerable accuracy and efficiency are obtained. 

Lyons (Class VI., No. 203, p. 291) exhibits several 
batteries, aud claims improvement for his introduction of 
wood instead of porous cells, which by rendering the 
deposition of copper more regular in its action, and more 
constant in its deposition, constitutes an arrangement by 
which no copper is lost. In consequence of the action of 
the sulphate of copper being limited to the surface of 
porous cells, holes were made in the cells, so that the 
solution becoming, acidulated, acted upon the copper: 
Mr. Lyons, to obviate this, introduced a gutta-percha 
tulfe, perforated with holes, and found the copper clear 
and equal throughout, also the solution of equal strength 
both at the top and bottom. 

The principle here exhibited is that of economizing the 
battefry power. 

Mr. Lyons has also introduced methods by which he 
makes the usual w aste available for battery power, by having 
two cells of gutta-percha, the one fitting within the other, 
charged with aquafortis ; by the introduction of plates of 
iron op. either side, with zinc in the centre, and suitable 
arrangements, he saves the oxide of copper by its being 
thrown down. Mr. Lyons has the merit of arrangements 
whose objects are constant and regular action, cheapness, 
and suitability to the performance of all that to which 
electro-magnetism is usually applied. 

Quennesben (France, No. 1683, p. 1257). This ex- 
hibitor stands first in the exhibition of chemical apparatus, 
having exhibited a platina alembic for sulphuric acid, 
containing 250 pints, made in one piece , without seam or 
solder ; also long platina tubes, made without seam, be- 
sides crucibles, capsules, &c., all of which are executed 
with the greatest care, and appear to be of the most 
finished and exquisite workmanship. Among the articles 
in platina exhibited by M. Quennessen is an apparatus 
for the distillation of hydrofluoric acid, of a very complete 
and perfect kind. A Council Medal was awarded to 
M. Quenr.Ossen. 

Chuard (France, No. 123, p. 1177) exhibits a gazo- 
scape, an apparatus so constructed as to indicate the 
presence of hydrogen gas, when in an atmosphere con- 
taining only ^th part of this gas, that is to say, 1 part 
of gas to 1 79 of atmospheric air. 

In the year 1843, several engineers were appointed to 
test the gazoscopc, in the coal-mines of St. Etienne, and 
they reported favourably upon its efficacy in preventing 
explosions of all kinds during the time of trial, viz., 
during the months of October, November, and December, 
1843. According to Sir Humphry Davy, the proportion 
necessary tor- an explosion is about T ',th ; and, conse- 
quently, if the presence of so small a portion as ^th 
can be shown, its presence would he made manifest long 
before an explosion could take place. 

M. Chuard also exhibits a new safety-lamp, which has 
beeu made at the expense of the Board of Health at Paris, 
for the use of establishments containing spirits, essences, 
Vither, or any kiqd of volatile and inflammable substance. 
.It possesses the advantage of having no wire gauze and 
is filled by a 'tube. It extinguishes itself when the gag 
becomes explosive, and is inexpensive. The construction 
of this lamp is very ingenious, and the Jury regret (it not 
having beeu patented) their not being at liberty to de- 
scribe it. 

M. Chuard also exhibits a lamp for chemical purposes, 
| 

The Jury awarded the Prize Medal to M. Chuard for 
his safety-lamp. 

Bonnet (France, No. 1096, p. 1230) has exhibited an 
assay furnace and a small assortment of crucibles of white 
day. Also a small melting furnace, remarkable for the 
facility with which it can be taken to pieces and cleaned. 
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Deyeux (France, No. 476, p. 1200), has exhibited a 
large and complete assortment of utensils of the same 
description. 

Lemolt (France, No. 303, p. 1101) has exhibited a 
galvanic battery, patented in «rrance and England, in 
which zinc is combined with a preparation of carbon 
agglutinated. * * 

Kapellkr and Son (Bavaria, No. 28, p. 1099) have 
exhibited blac^-lead crucibles, for melting gold, silver, 
iron, steel, Ac. These crucibles have a high reputation 
for supporting with security the highest temperatures, 
such as are requisite for smelting iron, steel, &c., and 
which is due to the introduction of a fire-proof strength- 
ening substance. They are also very cheap, a crucible to 
carry 100 marks’ weight, being sold for four shillings 
free from Rotterdam. The Jury award Honourable Men- 
tion to these crucibles, &c. (Prize Medal awarded in 
Class XXVII). 

Seel, jun. (Prussia, No. 483, p. Ip78), has exhibited 
n remarkably complete and beautiful steam apparatus, 
fitted for chemical and pharmaceutical purposes, with 
still, digesting, and evaporating vessels, and cases for 
dryiug and filtration, at single temperatures, in German 
silver, and which may he considered one of (he most com- 
plete things of the kind in the Exhibition. A "Prize 
Medal was awarded to Mr. Seel. ^ 

An no ld i (Prussia, No. 778, p. 1093) has exhibited a 
good assortment of chemical apparatus, crucibles, evapo- 
rating basins, funnels, &c., made of \tfiite clay fromj 
Thurragen Forest, much resembling, in uppeanyice and 
quality, our Wedge wood ware for similar uses. In 
particular may be noticed the great size of some of the 
vessels, such as a cylindrical one 2 lcct in depth and 18 
inches in diameter ; also a hemispherical basin, 20 inches 
in diameter. 

Gpessleu (Prussia, No. 854, p. 109C) has exhibited a 
'’carbon battery, in which the zinc rads have lor their 
section a rectangular crass to expose a greater surface, 
and the exterior cylinder is composed of ca bon 
powdered and strongly agglutinated by sugar, it is under- 
stood, or other saccharine cement, so composed us to 
dissolve with extreme slowness. 

Dr. Kuixsch (Zweibriiekcn, Bavaria, Jj[o. 831) has 
exhibited a galvanic battery of his own invention, in 
which a zinc cylinder surrounds one of earthenware full 
of powdered coke. It is used to excite r*Ji electro- 
magnetic apparatus. ^ 

Kinzei.uach (Wurtemburg, No. 26, p. 1115) has exhi- 
bited a silver hydrometer. • 

Wolff (Wurtemburg, No. 13, p. 11 1 5) exhibits various 
chemical apparatus and graduated vessels for measuring 
fluids. Honourable Mention was awarded by the Jury 
to Mr. WoliF for his pharmaceutical apparatus for dis- 
tilling. 

Luumk (Prussia, No. 83, p. 1053) has exhibited a rich 
collection of pharmaceutical apparatus: lamps of dif- 
ferent kinds for cooking, calcining, distilling ; gasometers 
constructed in glass, and japanned zinc areometers, 
mortars, machine for making pills, platina wucihles, an 
apparatus in platina for preparing hydrofluoric acid; 
simple apparatus for ascertaining f the quantity of sugar 
in solution by }K>larized light ; glass tubes and various 
kinds of apparati for use in laboratories made at the 
Zcchlin glass works. For this valuable collection of 
chemical apparatus the Jury voted a Prize Mcdul. 

Batka (Austria, No. 135, p. 1014) exhibits boxes with 
chemical tests, lamps, retorts, supporters in wood, olko- 
rneters, various kinds of apparati made frdin Bohemian 
glass, and a test apparatus for beer, after the design of 
Professor Steinheil, of Vienna. A Prize Medal was 
voted to M. Batka. * 


Biundeis (Austria, No. 133, p. 1014) has an apparatus 
for the chemical analysis of beer, invented by Professor 
Balling, of Prague. # 

Staff el (Russia, No. 148, p. 1371) exhibits, an 
apparatus for assaying precious metals, * 

This invention of Mr. Staffel is intended to supersede 
neither the solution by fire, nor the various chemical 
tests which have been brought to a state of grgat per- 
fection: it is simply designed for practical purposes, 


when neither acids nor fire can he made available. The 
apparatus is constructed on the principle of specific 
gravity , which has been extended to specific volume . The 
great difficulties to be contended with were, 1st, the 
elasticity of the air ; 2ndly, its temperature ; 3rdly, capil- 
larity ; 4thly, the closing of the apparatus hermetically ; 
and, 5thly, the furnishing a scule for various weights ; 
but after four years of unwearied study and labour Mr. 
Stall'd overcame these difficulties. The apparatus con- 
sists of a glass tube, fixed in a brifss case, the bottom of 
which forms a cylinder, which receives its movement by 
means of a screw. An annular dial, furnished with a 
hair , for an indicator, shows the degrees front 0 to 99, 
and controls the motion of this screw. TJpe degrees, 
from 100 and upwards, are indicated on a plate, fixed at 
the side, which plate stands in connexion with the dial. 

Tlx? gloss tube is closed hermetically at the top with a 
glass cover, to which is annexed a capsule^ a perpen- 
dicular glass cylinder, and two brass bare, serving as a 
scale. 

By the side of the apparatus is a bar, by means of 
which the dial is brought to zero, unit at the same time 
the fluid in the cylinder is reduced by means of a handle 
to the normal point. The object to be tested is then 
weighed by means of weights adapted to the purpose ; 
after which the object is placed in a grate suspended 
within the fluid, and the capsule carefully closed. The 
handle is then set in motion and turned, until the weight, 
previously ascertained, is indicated upon the dial, while 
the fluid in the perpendicular cylinder will rise to a 
degree corresponding with the figure on the dial. The 
figure thus obtained gives the alloy, the remainder the 
amount of pure metal. For example, if it be required to 
test an object weighing 24 grains, it will be necessary to 
stop the dial-hand at 24, and of the fiuid in the cylinder, 
theu 8, the result will be 

24 - 8 = 16,. 

which will give tlfb standard of the gold. 4 

If the gold be alloyed with silver and copper, which 
will be indicated by the paleness of the colour, it will be 
necessary to refer to the brass bar for the pnrpose of 
showing the alloy. The differential weights of the alloy 
between gold and copper, and between gold, silver, and 
copper, are indicated by various scales. 

I f the object weigh 39 grains, and the cylinder show 1 1, 
theu the result will be 


39 - 11 X 24 
49- 


17‘23 proof.* 


The volume of fine silver or gold is marked . . F; 

The volume of copper, or any other alloy is marked C; 

The volume of specific difference is marked . .. D ; 

The volume of weight is marked . . . I, 2, 3, &c. 

If a fusion of 28 F + 1 1 C is to he made, the figure 
must be F =*C - D, of F + D = C, or 28 F + 11 C = 
39 F + 1 1 D = JJ copper or allay. 

The practical utility of the instrument will chiefly be — 

1st. The determining the quantity of gold or silver 
used in^nonufacturcre’ wares from either of these metals, 
and thereby enabling the employes to ascertain whether 
the finished article contains the exact amount of metal 
furnished to the workmen. 

2ndly. 4 u ascertaining, if required, the value of a chain, 
though the gold used in the several links be of a different 
standard. 

3rdly. In previously* ascertaining the standard of a 
fusion, when various sorts of silver, of unequal size and 
weight, arc to be melted together. 

4thly. In ascertaining the value of coins with the 
greatest accuracy and despatch. 

^ire^Annih i lat ors by phemical Application, 

Phillips (Class V., No. 92, p. 222) has exhibited a 
fire annihilator. This is a portable machine for the 
immediate production of steam, and carbonic acid yul 
other gases, which, being directed upon the burning 
matter, is designed to check the progress of the flames 
more speedilyJhan the usual application of water. It is 
in form cylindrical, and slightly conical ; it Varies in size 
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from 16 by 8 inches to 24 by 12 inches, and is com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

For use, it is charged with a composition of powdered 
charcoal, nitrate of potass, and gypsum, in the following 
proportions: powdered charcoal, 20; nitrate of potass, 
60 ; and gypsum, 5. Thescynaterials are boiled together 
in water, and afterwards dried in h stove, at the tem- 
perature of 100°. The whole is moulded into the form 
of a brick, down the t axis of which penetrates a hollow 
cavity, for tin reception of a bottle, which contains a 
mixture' of chlorate of potassa and sugar, surmounted by 
a globuje of sulphuric acid. The charge so prepared 
is placed in a cylindrical vessel, perforated in many 
places, whfch is itself within auother cylindrical vessel, 
also perforated for the passage of the gases ; both these 
are contained within a double cylindrical receiver, the 
lower part of which contains a quantity of water. * The 
apparatuses closed by two covers; in the outer oft which 
is an opening for the escape of the vapour. In the centre 
of the cover is placed a spike, for the purpose of breaking 
the glass bottle deposited in the cavity of the charge. 
The spike being forced down breaks this bottle, and the 
sulphuric acid, falling on the mixture of chlorate of 
potassa and sugar, causes instantaneous combustion, and 
spreading over the charge, causes a second ignition at 
once to take place. The gases thus formed pass through 
the perforations, and by heating the air in the water 
chamber, and causing it to expand, forces the water up 
a tubular passage into the spaces between and around the 
cylindrical vessels placed each within each ; and being 
thus converted into vapour, mixes with the gases, and 
escapes by the discharge tube. The discharge forms a 
dense cloud, which continues until the charge is con- 
sumed and the water quite exhausted. 

On Thursday, September 26, several gentlemen of the 
Jury assembled at Battersea Fields to witness Mr. Phillips* 
fire annihilator in opeiation. There were present— Sir 
John.Herschel, Mr. Glaisher, Mr. Jlotferbrmk, and Pro- 
fessor Collodon. A rough wooden house, two stories 
high, filled with planks of wood, shavings, &c., was set 
on fire, and the doors and windows fast closed, previously 
to which, a quantity of* spirits of turpentine hud been 
poured over the combustibles in the interior, from which 
in the course of a few minutes the flames were seen 
issuing from the windows, and on the door being burst 
open presented an unbroken sheet of flame. The fire 
annihilator was then brought forward, and the vapour 
directed into ihe doorway. The effect was almost instan- 
taneous. The great mass of flame iff as at once extin- 
guished, and at the same moment dense volumes of 
smoke were seen issuing from the same place. In the 
course of a few minutes the fire ivns entirely extin- 
guished, leaving the walls of the house standing, though 
considerably charred. Ten minutes after (a few lingering 
traces of fire to the windward being extinguished with 
wet mops), the Jury entered without inconvenience ; the 
air withiu being cool and moist. The experiment, 
which must be considered as a severe test to the powers 
of the machine, was considered satisfactory i in the 
extreme. Shortly after, a tank, containing a mixture of 
tar, shavings, and other combustible matters, was ignited, 
and afterwards extinguished by one .of these machines 
with equal success ; the machine being' placed^ to wind- 
ward, and the gas thus swept over the burning surface, 
in a state of most violent combistfon, instantly annb 
hilating the flame. t t 

The idea which Mr. Phillips has successfully applied 
to Mis fire annihilator was suggested to him <by witness- 
ing, some years ago, in the Mediterranean Sea, an erup- 
tion from an island, thrown up from a deptji of 80 
fathoms ; he observed that, where the vapour formed by 
the boiling water, and precipitated upon th^lauq, came 
in contact with the flame, the latter was instantaneously 
extinguished. 

The fire annihilator, in its action, may be said to re- 
semble that of a pump drawing water, or the condenser 
of' a steam-engw. The vapour which issues from it 
outers the building in a highly* expansive state, and 
* extinguishes numb chiefly by the presence of gases 
adverse to combustion, but partly also, no doubt, by 


reducing it to a temperature lower than that at which 
flame can exist. By degrees, the room being full of 
vapour, the temperature decreases, and the vapour con- 
densing into water, fresh air enters to supply its place, 
and renders it possible for men to enter, and complete 
the work of extinction of the embers. The machine is 
unattended with' any practical difficulties in its use ; the 
mixture of steam and gases may be produced within a 
few seconds after striking the top for the purpose of 
breaking the little bottle. The vapour itself possesses 
the advantage of being less destructive to the uncon- 
sumcd articles w ith which it comes in contact, and being 
also a more penetrative medium than water, is better 
calculated to act simultaneously upon the innumerable 
particles of gas which combine to produce flame. It is 
stated to be perfectly innoxious to human life, which, of 
course, must be understood to mean during that short 
time, and in that state of admixture with air in which 
men have occasion -to inhale it. 

When we take into consideration the large number of 
fires which, both bj day and night, endanger the life and 
destroy the property of individuals situated in or near 
the metropolis, the production of a machine such as that 
which Mr. Phillips has exhibited, promises to be of very 
considerable utility. By being provided with one of 
these,' each householder is possessed of an instantaneous 
means of checking a fire at its coniinencemcnr, long 
before any great destruction of life or property could be 
apprehended, its advantages on ship-board can scarcely 
be over-estimated, and are most obvious. The Jury, 
considering it well adapted in its application to the pur- 
pose intended, mid being perfectly satisfied with its 
performance in this instance, have awarded Mr. Phillips 
a Prize Medal. 

W karr (No. 386, p. 451) has exhibited a fire anni- 
hilator, designed, by means of a discharge of gas, to 
extinguish fin*, and prevent the ignition and self-com- 
bustion of inflammable matter. As the Jury have had 
no opportunity of examining the machine, or becoming 
acquainted with its construction, they arc not qualified 
to decide upon its merits. 

a* Mvteorolotjical Listrnmnits . 

Considering the greatly increased attention which lies 
been paid within the last few years to meteorological 
researched npon si systematic plan, a part of which is the 
using instruments well adapted to the work, it is both 
surprising and very lamentable to perceive, among the 
numerous exhibitors of barometers and thermometers, 
instruments of so ordinary and inefficient a construction, 
the greater part of them being ill adapted and totally 
unfit for meteorological observations. In the barometers 
exhibited, the majority of the makers, in their anxiety to 
render them elegant and decorative articles of furniture, 
have paid but little attention to its essentials as a philo- 
sophical instrument. Their forms, as exhibited, arc 
various, it is true, not as might be expected with a view 
to discover that construction likely to give the soundest 
results, but tnore, it would appear, to suit the require- 
ments of those who can see in a barometer nothing more 
usefid or important than a piece of household furniture, 
destined to take its place among the usnal appurtenances 
of a well-furnished hall. This is much to be regretted, 
the barometer offering —as it does— so w ide a field for 
*the exertions of the instrument-maker to fit it for the 
increasing requirements of the present advancing state of 
meteorological observation. Ilow disappointing it is to 
find all their exertions directed to the enshrouding it in 
a case which, with few exceptions, renders it not only 
cumbersome and inelegant; but, as typifying the apathy 
of a large class of instrument-makers to the fundamental 
principles of its construction, to us most offensive : on the 
score of inelegance of construction, we may, however, 
except th.>se exhibited by Elliott and Sons, (No. 320), 
which are fairly models of chaste design and'excellent 
wood-carving. It would be well for the purchasers of 
these decorative and ill-constructed barometers to te- 
member that by their adoption and use of such instru- 
ments (hey forfeit all claim to scientific notice, and they 
sliced also remember that to the well informed no in- 
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strumcnt can be so pleasing in appearance as tliat 'which, 
from its construction, is well adapted to its work, and 
likely to lead to good and important results. 

Of thermometers we cannot* speak more favourably, 
the greater part of them being* furnished with scales of 
ivory, a material most unsuited to a graduation of any 
kind; so much so, that the ihcrcurial tube attached to an 
ivory scale cannot rightly be called a thermometer. The 
bulbs of thosesexhibited are nearly all too large, a defect 
which necessarily entails a very slow change of temper' 
ature. In self-registering thermomctcrs«there is nothing 
new, and no attempt has been made to improve the work- 
ing of the instrument, either by the introduction into the 
maximum thermometer of a piece of enamel, as a sub- 
stitute for the steel index, or by any other means. "Very 
few of the tubes of the thermometers exhibited are 
sunk in the scale, so that the column of mercury may be 
in the same plane as the divisions, or the back part of the 
tube cut away to attain the same object; and, what is 
still more to be regretted, very few thermometers iifcthe 
English portion are graduated on their stems, a method 
superior to any for insuring delicacy of graduation and 
correct readings. These remarks do not apply to the 
foreign portion of the Exhibition; the exhibitors jt in- 
cludes, however, are few in number, but the instruments 
generally are pretty good. • 

No branch of physical science has suffered more than 
meteorology by the use of bad instruments. Many 
journals, after years of patient daily labour, have neces* 
sarily been laid on one side as useless, owing to the im- 
perfections of the instruments used. To judge from 
those exhibited, it would appear that as little attention is 
paid now to the construction of meteorological instru- 
ments in liOndon, except by a few makers, as u few years 
ago, before the commence incut of the systematic re- 
searches in meteorology at present being carried on by 
very many gentlemen throughout the country. 

It is to he hoped that one of the good results of the 
Exhibition will be the calling into existence a setter 
class of instruments generally, when not only shall be 
improved those necessary to physical research, but ihose 
also which are in general use l»y the public. That ther- 
mometer is the best whose bulb is small, Whose divisions 
nre cut on the stem itself, or engraved on well-seasoned 
box-wood or on metal. That barometer is the best which 
is made of brass throughout, and the incrcniqf of which 
has been boiled in its tube; there should be no plunger, 
no need of capacity correction ; and Jlie most simple 
means should be adopted for measuring accurately the 
distances between the surface of the mercury in the 
cistern and that in the tube, a measurement best attained 
by means of an ivory point, terminating a brass scale. 

The best exhibitor of thermometers in the Exhibition 
is Fastuk (France, No. 511). All the instruments exhi- 
bited by him are distinguished by delicacy, and are pos- 
sessed of the essentials of first-rate instruments. The 
best exhibitors of thermometers in the British portion of 
the Exhibition are Neuretti and Z am mi a (No. 150), 
whose instruments seem to have been mftde with greut 
cure* the divisions being good, and mostly cut on the 
stems of the thermometers themselves, lu appearance 
there te but little difference between those exhibited by 
Negretti and Zambra and those by Fastre. The accuracy 
of division was not examined in either case.* 

We now proceed to speak in detail of the instruments 
exhibited. * 

Sclf-regi&l eriny Meteorological Apparatus, 

Dollond (No. 145, p. 420, and see Illustration) has 
exhibited a self-registering* meteorological instalment, 
which lie lias called an Atmospheric Recorder. 

This instrument registers simultaneously, for any period 
of time, according to the length of the paper used, .the 
varying pressure of the atmosphere, the chaises of tem- 

, * To examine a thermometer carefully, and determine 
Its Index errors at every part of the scale, is very trouble- 
some, and occupies a great many hours ; yet every ther- 
mometer used lor meteorological purposes shoifid be thus 
examined. 


perature and evaporation, the variations in the electrical 
state of the atmosphere, the fall of i^iin, the amount of 
water evaporated from a surface of water, and the force 
and direction of the wind. 

The apparatus is composed of a frame 2 feet by 3 feet 
6 inches, and is firmly supnprted upon four pillars, the 
sides being strongly*braceu Together. At the distance of 
10 inches from either end of the frame, a roller 1 foot in 
circumference is placed. That qear the south end is 
moved by clock-work, whilst the other acts as a reservoir 
for the paper ; a third, of the same dimensions, »is placed 
near the clock or driving roller, and so arranged as to 
press upon it equally throughout its length’ for the pur- 
pose of keeping the paper in contact with the driving- 
roller. • 

A strong bar is placed near the north end of the frame, 
upoi? which the fulcmms of several indicators, about a 
foot t In length, are placed. Those for registering the 
variations of the barometer, thermometer, and hygro- 
meter, have spring points at their ends ; and those for the 
registration of the electrical ftianges^ the fall of rain, 
evnporation, and the force and direction of the wind, have 
pointed pencils. The former arc connected wifli a falling 
lever, and strike the paper once in every half hour, whilst 
thc.latter continuously mark the paper. Near the place 
of registration each element has its own scale. The in- 
dicators are continued somewhat beyond the fulcrums, 
and are thus connected with the various changes of the 
atmosphere to he recorded. Between each element on the 
paper a set of lines is drawn, which form zeros or base 
lines for the estimate of each. They also give a means 
of correcting any error caused by the hygrometric or 
other changes of the paper ; on either side of the frame 
is a marker, which registers the time simultaneously at 
every half hour. 

The barometer used is on the syphon principle, in the 
shorter leg of which is placed a Jioat, go adjusted as to 
lea\ e sufficient vft-ight ty follow the mercury. The regis- 
tered scale trebles the actual changes. The apparatus lor 
the temperature consists of ten bent mercurial thermo- 
meters, suspended upon a delicate balance. The hygro- 
meter consists of a slip of mahbgany cut across the grain, 
which was divided as follows: being suspended from its 
upper end, in a cylinder filled with water, a weight of 
2 lbs. was attached to its lower extremity, until it was 
found, by repeated examination, to be completely satu- 
rated, and no longer to increase in length. Its whole 
length was then referred to an accurate Scale. The slip 
of mahogany was then placed beride the pipe of a stove, 
suspended and weighted us before, until its shortest length 
was obtained. The difference of the two results being 
carefully taken, the scale was formed accordingly. In its 
use it is suspended and weighted as before, in a tube 
placed outside the observatory, protected from the sun 
and rain, qml has free power to act upon the indicator. 

The electrometer is constructed as follows : a well- 
insulated conductor is placed ujxm the highest convenient 
place, from w hich a wire is brought down to an insulator 
on t|ge top of the observatory, and from thence to a 
standard, passing through another insulator to a metal 
disc, between which and a spririft a moveable disc is at- 
tached to a glass or insulating arm, in connection with the 
registering penril. 

The electricity, in the first instance, is collected by 
means of points. There is a wire, connected with the 
earth, by which means any excess of electricity is dis- 
charged. 

The rahi-guage is placed on the top of the observatory, 
its receiving surface being 1 foot square. The rain is 
conducted by a pipe into u- receiver inside the observatory, 
and situated under the registering apparatus. An nir-float 
is placed yusido the receiver, and connected with u set of 
inclined planes, each of wWh is equal' to a fall of rain 1 
inch in depth. These inclined planes, as they pass up- 
wards, being in connection with the indicating pencil, 
register the fall of rain. • 

The evaporating dish is an open cube of 1 foot square, 
covered with a plat* of glass at such an angle ns to pre- 
vent rain fuliug into it, yet allowing the air to act freely 
upon +he surface of the water. 
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The direction «of the wind is shown by an indicating 
pencil in connection with a vane. The force of the wind 
is shown by a surface of 1 foot square, being kept in op- 
position to the direction of the wind by a vane, whose 
motion is nearly free from friction, every part being coun- 
terpoised. On the action of the wind upon the pressure 
plate, a combination of suspended weights is raised by a 
chain passing over a pulley in a line with the direction of 
the wmd, and well protected from the weather. The 
suspended weights are in connection witli au inclined 
lever and indicating pencil. The scale has been deter- 
mined by experiment. A Council Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Dollond*. . 

Brooke (No. 144, pp. 422-426) exhibits photographic 
apparatus for the self-registration of the dry and wet 
bulb thermometers.* It consists of two mercurial ther- 
mometers, with very long bulbs; one of them is covered 
with muslhi, which is kept moistened by the capillary 
action of floss silk, or lamp wick, connected with three 
cisterns of water.f On either Bide of the thermometers, 
and placed near ttawi, is & lamp, the lijjpht of which, con- 
densed by a cylindrical lens, whose axis is vertical, lulls 
upon the thermometer stems, and passing through that 
portion which is above the mercury, affects the paper. 
As the cylinder revolves, a broad sheet of photographic 
trace is left, whose breadth varies with the varying height 
of the mercury in the tube. The boundary of light and 
darkness thus indicates the height of the mercury in the 
stem of the thermometer. To know the temperature 
corresponding to this boundary, fine wires are placed 
across the thermometer-tube, to prevent the photogenic 
action of light, and thus transfer sufficient indications of 
the actual reading of the thermometer. Mr. Brooke ulso 
exhibits similar apparatus for the variations of the read- 
ing of the barometer. (See Illustrated Catalogue.) 

Newman (No. 674, p. 468*) exhibits a self-registering 
anemometer and raiivgnuge. It consists of a vertical 
cylinder, actuated by clock-wqrk, aufe furnished with 
paper for the consumption of a mouth. 

Barometers . 

Griffith (No. 331, p.*44(i) exhibits a barometer of a 
new construction, giving the observer the power at all 
times of securing a. vacuum above the mercury. The in- 
strument consists of a tube for the column of mercury, 
with a crook on the top, and bent at the lower part, a 
joint with a trap placed near the middle of the tube, a 
stop-cock and 'a stretcher to close the open part of the 
gloss tube when necessary ; a brass bar, carrying two 
cylinders at the distance of 29*772 inches, and moved 
up and down by means of a steel screw, witli 25 threads 
to an inch, moveable in a matrix by means of a milled 
head. The bar carries a pointer for reading to hundredths 
of inches, and there is suitable apparatus to read to one- 
thousandth of an inch. 

' The purpose of the crook on the top is to trap all the 
air which nmy be above the column, and thus to insure a 
good vacuum. 

Mr. Griffith says that no boiling of the mercuvyjs ne- 
cessary. The instrument, though not tried, and* not of 
very careful workmanship, was considered by the Jury 
good in principle, and an attemnt out of the beaten 
truck to improve the instrument. A Council Medal Was 
awarded. f 

Newman (No. 674, p. 468*) exhibits his well-known < 
standard barometer, which is mad/ so as to require as 
few corrections as possible. The graduated scale which 
measures the height of the mercury is made* of brass, 
and. to it is affixed a brass rod. passing down the inside of 
one of the upright supports, and terminating in a ponied! 
point of ivory ; this point in observation is made just to 
touch the surface of the mercury in the cisten}, anjl the 
contact is costly seen by the reflected and actual point ap- 
pearing to inqpt each other. The rod and scale are made 
to slide up and down, by means of an endless screw and 
whesi. The scale is divided to 0*05 inch, and the vender, 

•The principle *is the same as that described in mog- 
nehcalinsinimm^b, jmge 280. t 

| One large cistern will bo found to act better. 


which only moves by a Blow motion screw, subdivides the 
scale to 0*002 inch. 

At the bottom of the instmment are three screws, turn- 
ing in the fixed pnrt of the support, and acting on the 
piece in which the lower pivot of the barometer frame 
turns for adjustment to vertically. The bore of the tube 
is t>etween 0*5 to 0*6 of an inch in diameter. 

Mr. Newman <fl>serves that he has always found tubes 
ladled under atmospheric pressure to l>e««fou1, and that 
many barometers made with large tubes not boiled look 
well for a time* but that, ultimately air-bubbles are seen 
to rise to the top and depress the column. These diffi- 
culties were to be overcome before filling tlie tube suc- 
cessfully, the bore of which measured from 0*5 to 0* 6 of 
an inch in diameter. Mr. Newman has adopted tlie me- 
thod of filling tubes in vacuo, and boiling them under 
diminished pressure, at a temperature which obviates all 
oxidation of the mercury. 

Orchard (No. 161, p.429) has exhibited a standard 
barometer very similar in construction and workman- 
ship to that of Newman; it has, however, in addition a 
thermometer, placed in front of it, with a bulb of the 
same diameter as the tube, and there can be no doubt 
that the temperature of the two equal bulks of mercury 
will be the same. 

Vim (No. 326, p. 446) exhibits an aneroid barometer 
of the usual construction. This beautiful instrument, so 
recently invented by M. Vidi, was rewarded by a Council 
'Medal. * 

Nkcjbetti and Zamora (No. 160a, p.429) exhibit a 
barometer arranged to register the highest and lowest 
readings. It is a siphon barometer, to the longer leg of 
which, at the distance of 8 inches from the top, is joined 
a bent glass tube, carried up for 6 inches parallel to the 
principal tube, and joining it at two inches from the top. 
The mercury flows freely in and out of this tube, and 
maintains the same level us that in the larger tube. In 
this bent tube is placed a small piece of steel, which is 
kept in position by fine glass springs : as the mercury 
rises this piece of steel is pushed up, and reinuinu sta- 
tionary. The lowest readings arc indicated by a similar 
steel index in the shorter leg. 

Messrs. Ncgrelti and Zanibra also exhibit a barometer 
with an air-trap glass cistern, to be read off by means of 
a sliding scale, adjustable to the surface of the mercury 
by u line bjary point. The tube and cistern are blown 
together, nnd at intermediate junctures are three points, 
and three small tubes or traps, communicating with each 
other to prevent the admission of air. This instrument 
is constructed entirely of glass. A folding barometer 16 
also exhibited, consisting of a tube with a steel stop-cock 
in the centre, which, when folded up, carries with it the 
two valves of the tube with which it is connected. 

Yeatks (No. 332, p. 446) exhibits a barometer, fur- 
nished with a brass scale, terminating in an ivory point, 
and moveable by a screw. The cistern is composed of 
plate-glass and iron. 

Mr. Yeales exhibits also a barometer, furnished with a 
registering apparatus, which consists of a revolving cylin- 
der four inches in length, around which is paper ruled 
into thirty -one vertical portions, horizontally into tenths 
of inches, and numbered from 27 inches to 31 inches. To 
the receiver a pencil is attached for marking the paper. 
The ivory point is adjusted to the surface of the mercury 
by means of a plunger. Mr. Ycates also exhibits a third 
l&romctcr, furnished with an ivory point, adjusted by a 
screw acting upon a leather plug attached to the bottom 
of the cistern. In these three barometers a ready means 
is furnished of cleansing the surface of the mercury in 
the cistern, by the withdrawal of a screw plug placed in 
the cistern near the snrface of the mercury. 

Somai/vjco (No. 681 A, p. 469*) exhibits a mountain 
barometer, two upright barometers, three ornamental 
wheel barometers, &c. 

Hall (No. 60, pp. 415, 416) exhibits a meteorological 
clock, to which is attached a barometer and thermometer 
kept vibrating by the clock connection, the number of 
vibrations in a certain time differing according to the 
variation Mf temperature in the one case, and of pressure 
of the air in the other ; the number of vibrations is regis- 
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tcrcd, mid from them both the readings of the barometer 
and thermometer arc known. 

I'li km lett (No. 163, p. 429) has exhibited a marine 
barometer in a metal frame, with-therniometcr, enamelled 
scales and springs to check oscillation. 

Elltott and Sons (No. 320, pp. 443,^444) exhibit ba- 
rometers carved in walnut-wood, the design representing 
the four seasons ; circular carved wood barometers simi- 
larly ornamented; Gothic carved barometers, and two 
mounted in ebony and gold. It is stated that the mer- 
cury in the tubes of all these instruments has been 
boiled. 

IJunsiLL (No. 673a, p. 408*) has exhibited a compen- 
satory cistern barometer, in which, by a self-acting con- 
trivance, the mercury is always preserved upon the same 
level within the cistern, uninfluenced by alteration of tem- 
perature or any change in the column of mercury itself. 

Brown (No. 676a, p. 468*) exhibits a barometer in ap- 
pearance similar to a water-barometer ; it contains two 
immiscible liquids of nearly equal specific gruvities; mid 
their point of meeting, which may be placed at any part 
of the scale, is indicated by one liquid being coloured. 
The scale of the instrument, which is arbitrary, is 7J 
feet to an inch of mercury. • 

Mr. Brown also exhibits two barometers at an exceed- 
ingly low price. The readings of u similar barometer 
were taken for two mouths commencing from July 16, 
simultaneously with those of a standard barometer, uud 
was found to act admirably. Before idling it was 
always found necessary to incline tbe mrtrumefit until 
the mercury filled tbe upper portion of the tube : it after- 
wards descended to its proper level, though tbe rise at all 
times took place los* freely on account of tlie smallness 
of tbe tube. These barometers ure the cheapest in the 
Exhibition, and are better than any of the ordinary baro- 
meters exhibited. 

Bennett (No. 1, p. 406) exhibits barometers of an or- 
dinary construction. 

I)ixey (No. 271, p. 438) has exhibited a carved ou.* 
barometer, and an ordinary barometer. 

Baker (No. 616, p. 452) has exhibited two barometers, 
one o' which is that invented by Mr. Brown. 

Watkinh and Hill (No. 659, p. 466*) have exhibited 
barometers of various ordinary kinds, and Professor 
Potters neroinetric balance. 

Grey and Keen (No. 138, p. 422) have exhibited 
wheel barometers mounted according to various designs. 

Abbaiiam (No. 140, p. 422) lias exhibited a barometer, 
designed to show, without adjustment, the reading of the 
barometer. The scale is suspended over a pulley, by 
means of a counterpoise, the lower end of the scale being 
connected to a float in tlie shorter leg of the syplion. 

A. II. Boss (No. 157, p. 429) has exhibited" a sell-com- 
pensating barometer. 

Pizzala (No. 162, p. 429) has exhibited a wheel baro- 
meter, constructed with a rack-work # motion. The case 
is elaborately carved in walnut-wood. 

Gaimolih (No. 159, p. 429) has exhibited a pediment 
barometer, fitted up in a carved gilt frame. • 

Bourdon (France, No. 1108, p. 1231) lias exhibited 
several barometers of au original construction. They 
consist of an elastic flattened tube of metal, exhausted 
completely of air, and bent very nearly in tbe form of a 
circle ; they are in this state possessed of the property of 
expanding, & further separation of the ends being effected 
when the atmospheric pressure is diminished, a contrary 
or contracting effect taking place when the .pressure in- 
creases. A lever is attached to tbe end of the tube by 
suitable mechanism, and connected to an index or hand, 
which traverses a divided dial-plate. • 

The dial-plate is graduated by placing the instrument 
with a standard barometer within the receiver of an air- 
pump, and the points of coincidence determined by vary- 
ing the pressure. These instruments are applifable for 
measuring^ the pressure of the atmosphev, gas, &c., to a 
range exceeding 500 lbs. on tbe square inch. They arc 
well adapted for application to steam engines, &c. A 
Council Medal was awarded to M. Bourdon. 

Galy Cazalat (France, No. 1239, pp. 1236, 12H7) has 
exhibited a manometer. The tension of steam is trea- 


sured by tbe number of atmospheres to which its pressure 
is equivalent, consequently, by the •number of inches 
of mercury which it will support in a tube by pres- 
sure on the surface of a reservoir into which the tube 
is plunged. The utility of a mercurial gauge is limited 
in practice by the lenffth of tube capable of being applied, 
which, if of glass, cannot be safely extended, and if of 
iron, is very inconvenient, to say nothing of the difficulty 
of reading. The invention of M* Galy Cazalet is in 
effect equivalent to increasing in any givezwratio the spe- 
cific gravity of the mercurial column, supported*so as to 
enable a column of any convenient length to coqntigbalance 
a pressure, however great. The steam acts only on the 
sectional area of the rod of a piston, the plung# of which, 
of much greater sectional area, presscS on and so sustains, 
in the other leg of the inverted siphon, into which it 
plungls, a mercurial column of sectional area equal to its 
own. .A Prize Medal was awarded to M. Galy Cazalet. 

Ericsson (United StateB, No. 146, p. 1442) has exhi- 
bited an alarm barometer. This instrument is intended 
chiclly for use on ship-board, ana is tewlie placed in the 
vicinity of the helmsman, being so constructed that, 
when the mercury sinks below a certain reading, a ham- 
mer is made to strike a gong. The helmsman by this 
means receives notice of the probable approach of rough 
weather, and time is afforded for the necessary precau- 
tions of taking in sails, &c. 

Tlie tube is similar to that of the common barometer, 
and is much enlarged at the upper end; the lower extre- 
mity terminates in a cup, •which contains mercury, and 
is attached to a lever, weighted at one end. By means 
of the enlargement of the tube, a slight decrease in the 
reading of the barometer causes a considerable discharge 
of mercury into the cup, the balance of which is dis- 
turbed. This disengages a hammer, which, impelled by 
a spring, strikes a gong with considerable force. The 
weight which balances the cup is .adjustable upon the 
lever, and may be So set tfcat notice shall be given of any 
required reading of the barometer. The lever is marked 
with divisions corresponding to those on the scale, for 
the purpose of adjustment.- 

Thermometers. 

Simms (No. 741, p. 475*) exhibits two standard ther- 
mometers, constructed by the Rev. R. Sheepshanks, who, 
during the last two or three years, has been more or less 
engaged in improving these instruments. The divisions 
are engraved on tlie stems. The zeros of*these instru- 
ments, us dctermiirt?d by Mr. Sheepshanks, will be used 
by Mr. Glaiskcr in all future observations, and he believes 
the two instruments, exhibited by Mr. Simm6, to be the 
most correct iu the country. 

Negrktti and Zamiira (No. 160 a, p. 429) exhibit a 
standard thermometer, which seems to be good ; several 
very dclicuteJJierniometers, with pea bulbs ; a delicate dry 
and wet bulb thermometer; a Daniell's hygrometer; two 
Rcgnnult’s hygrometers, one fufnished with black glass 
cups, instead of silver, designed to avoid oxidation ; some 
thermometers beautifully made, and graduated on their 
own stems; a dry and wet. bulb, with two identical stems 
close to each other, and united ; tlfis form of instrument 
is useless for practical purposes, but is a masterpiece of 
tube^blowing ; setferal self-registering thermometers, both 
of RuthenortVs and Sixo’s form, & c, 

, • These are the only Exhibitors in the British portion 
who have sent thermometers with their stems graduated, 
the only safe instruments for delicate experiments. 

A Prize Medal was awarded for the beautiful work 
shown by these artists. 

Newman (No. 674, p. 468*) exhibits a standard ther- 
mometer, the bore of which is stated to be a perfect 
cylinder, luving been cxnniined by the late Captain 
Kuter and Professor Uauiell, *as well as by Colonel Sabine. 
Its scale is divided into half degrees; that part of the 
glass tube which is near the scale is ground flat, and po- 
lished, so that tbe column of mercury is very nearly %i 
the same plane as the scale, by which means the error of 
reading, so far as parallax is concerned, is avoided. 
Also, a maxinlum register thermometer, with a small 
piece of enamel inserted between the index and the mer- 
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cury; a minimum and maximum register thermometer, 
with black bulbs; a Darnell's hygrometer ; dry aud wet 
bulb thermometers; a Lind's wind-gauge; and rain- 
gauges of different kinds. 

Philips (No. 41 l f p. 454) exhibits a maximum ther- 
mometer, with a bubble of air, which, by separating a 
portion of the mercury, causes it to' act as the index ; an 
air barometer for coal-pits ; aud a new electrophorus and 
cover, to work without making contact by the hand. 

Watkins mid Hill (No. 659, p. 466*) exhibit a dry 
and wet r oulb thermometer, and other thermometers of on 
ordinary, kind. 

Harris and Son (No. 149, pp. 428, 429) have exhibited 
a self-registering thermometer. 

Ell iott and Softs (No. 320, pp. 443, 444) exhibit 
various ornamented thermometers, tend some intended for 
the pocket. * 

Rennet? (No. 1, p. 406) has exhibited many thermo- 
meters; they are for the most part furnished with ivory 
scales ; the bulbs of those furnished with box-wood scales 
arc too large. *■ “ « 

Dixky, (No. 271, p. 438) has exhibited several self- 
registering thermometers. 

Raker (No 396, p. 452) has exhibited a thermometer 
for agricultural purposes. 

Fastrk (France, No. 501) exhibits probably the best 
series of delicate and accurate thermometers in the Ex- 
hibition: they arc distinguished by being nearly all 
engraved on thin glass stems, and include exceedingly 
delicate dry and wet bulb thermometers, Kegnnult’s hy- 
grometer, &c. M. Fastre deserves high praise for the 
production of these beautiful instruments, which the J ury 
consider worthy ol’ a Prize Medal. 

Luhme (Prussia, No. 83, p. 1053). Good thermome- 
ters ; divisions on glass, and some on paper. 

Jerack (Austria, No. 134, p. 1014) has exhibited 
thermometers graduated on glass, for immersion in acids. 

JupoKNSENR and Hons (Denmark, No. 17, p. 1356) ex- 
hibit two metallic thermometers, of a circular form, so 
arranged as to show' the temperature at the time of observa- 
tion, as well as the maximum and minimum temperatures 
since the previous inspection. A Prize Medal as awarded 
to Messrs. Jiirgenscns aud Hons. 

Anemometers. 

Philips (No. 411, p. 454) exhibits an anemometer, 
designed for coal-pits and hospitals, consisting of a semi- 
circle of card-board, graduated on its edge, and mounted 
on an axis passing through the diameter of the circle of 
which the card is the half. 

De IIennault (Relgium, No. 183, p. 1157) exhibits a 
small travelling anemometer, extremely well made, of a 
simple construction, aud furnished with a series of fans, 
which, by a simple and effective contrivance, may be 
stopped or set in action almost momentarily. It is in- 
tended chiefly to determine the horizontal velocity of the 
air in a given time. To* this exhibitor Honourable Men- 
tion was awarded. 

liain-Gaurjes. ' 

Philips (No. 411, p. 454) exhibits a rain-gauge, open 
at the top and four sides, prep.' red to show not ouly the 
tell of rain received on a horizontal surface, but als6, by 
a simple calculation, to ascertain the inclination of the 
path of the drops and the dirt ctfcm of the rain. The 
Jury have awarded Honourable^Mdntion to Mr. Philips. 

Watkins and Hill (No. 659, p. 466) exhibit Crosslcy’s 
self-registering rain-gauge. c 

Baker (No. 396, pp. 451, 452) has exhibited a rain- 
gauge. 

Pyrometers, 

Ericsson (United States,* No. 146, p. 1 4 C 43) nos ex- 
hibited tf pyrometer, an instrument for measuring tem- 
peratures noni thp freezing point of water to the melting 
paint* of mm/tai indicated by the tension of a permanent 
volume of air 4} azote, which is measured by the reading 
of a column of Mercury under a vacuum . 1'he instrument 
is designed Wfhmi die requirements of the artisan in all 
works which involve the application of great heat, aud 


are dependent for success upon an evenly regulated tem- 
perature. In the formation of the scale, 32 J and 212 J 
have been respectively taken for the points of freezing 
and boiling w r ater. 

The instrument is composed of the following parts : — 

A chamber containing mercury, with a flexible bottom, 
composed of a steel spring, or India-rubber held between 
steel plates, which may be raised or lowered by means of 
a screw. Into this chamber a glass tube filled with mer- 
cury is plunged to within one-sixteenth of an inch of the 
base. 

Into the mercurial cistern a 6liort glass tube is inserted, 
connected with a platina bulb by a small passage, the 
buse of which is nearly filled by a silver wire, and a 
stop-cock. A coupling Joint is affixed to the bull), so that 
it may be removcu at pleasure. The top and sides of the 
mercurial chamber ure surrounded by a cistern for the 
reception of pounded ice, the whole being encircled by 
double plates of iron, to be filled with clay or some other 
now -conducting substunce, for the purpose of shielding 
and supporting the instrument. The screen itself is 
supported upon a base plate. Two scales form an im- 
portant feature in the arrangement of this pyrometer, 
graduated for reading off the height of the mercury in 
the tube, which reading is determined by the temperature 
of the medium in the pl&tinn bulb. 

The graduation of the smaller of these scales reaches 
only to 700 hut that of the larger is extended to include 
the melting point of iron. A spirit level for placing the 
instrument in a vertical position completes the adjust- 
ments. 

It is to he remembered, that the gnuluation of the scale 
is independent of any im perfection in the bore of the 
tube, and is not affected by the expansion of the bore 
from heat, the volume for measuring which being per- 
manent and not expanding, affords greater accuracy in 
I the readings at high temperatures. 

The pyrometer comes into notion where the thermo- 
meter ceases to be effective, the air or azote in the bull) 
of the former enabling it to remain unchanged under 
extreme variations of temperature, whilst the latter ex- 
plodes on being thrust into an ordinary flue or ves sel of 
over-heated Jfcad. 

WuitM (Austria, No. 137, p. 1014) has exhibited a 
pyrometer. The instrument is composed of a strong and 
massive ironic of iron with a handle, across which is 
strcicheu a moderately strong platina wire, connected 
with an index in the handle, 60 arranged that the wire 
(being always kept in a state of tension by a spring or 
otherwise), when relaxed by expansion, shifts and marks 
the amount of extension. 

The whole frame l>ciug introduced into a furnace or 
oven, the wire acquires instantly the temperature; the 
massive frame much more slowly. Relative expansion 
of the wire therefore takes place, and when this has 
attained its maximum the index is read off. 

The instrument exhibited is adapted to ovens, Ac., and 
is of considerable dimensions. 

V 

Tide- Guuyes. 

IIkwitson (No. 152, p. 429) exhibits a self-acting and 
self-registering tide-gauge, every part of which displays 
good workmanship, and an endeavour to reduce friction 
or grip to a very small quantity. The teeth of the wheels 
are carefully made, so that should the rise or fall of the 
tide amount to the fraction of an inch only, a simul- 
taneous movement of the whole machine follows to that 
extent. It is furnished with a brass cylinder, the axes 
of which are of bell-metal, revolving in Y's. The tra- 
versing bar carrying the» registering pencil, moves ou 
steel friction rollers, concealed in the capitals of the brass 
supporting pillars. In connexion with it is an astro- 
nomical clock, which vibrates seconds, and needs winding 
once in days only, so that somewhat more than a chart 
of tidal curves, extending from new moon to Ml moon, 
or vice versa, con be registered without any attention 
being required. 

The instrument is also furnished with a system of 
wheels? by means of which the depth of water is shown 
ou p circular dial ; that placed at the mouth of the Tyne 
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is illuminated at night, and can be seen at a great distance 
at. all times. 

The instrument is elegant in appearance, and seems to 
lx* perfect in its action, and is the only one which shows 
time and tide by separate dials. A Prize Medal was 
awarded to Mr. llewitsou. 

Nkwman (No. 674, p. 468*) has exhibited a self-regis- 
tering tide-guage. This instrument consists of a metal 
cylinder 80 inches in length and 8 inches in diameter, 
moved by a clock, and performing one revolution in 24 
hours. A pencil moved by a float is syspemled by an 
endless chain, and maintains always the same buoyancy. 
The pencil attached to the chain is carried over two 
cylinders, one of which contains a spiral spring, and is so 
contrived, that the marking of the change of tide is im- 
mediate. On the face of the clock is shown the height of 
Ihe tide at the time of observation. It also registers the 
highest and lowest for the day. The papers require 
replacing every fortnight, and the - pencils used are 
metallic. t 

The chain consists of a given number of links, the ends 
of which are not soldered together, which in its progress 
loops over the spikes in the barrel; this method will do 
well for a time; hut as the links cannot keep all qf ihe 
same length, it is probable that some Mill not catch, but 
slip past, and cause error in the register • 

Acoustics. 

IIkkvb (No. 615, p. 476) exhibits a pulfri*, to the read-. 
ing-d<*sk of w hich is attached a receptacle lor collecting 
sound, to which a gutta-percha tubing is connected, in- 
tended to lie carried under the lloo’’, or otherw ise, to the 
pew of the deaf person ; the terminal of the tube, which is 
intended to be applied to the ear, is of ivory. 

JiKiN (No. 029, p. 477) lias exhibited several instru- 
ments for acoustic purposes; one of these may be worn 
without being seen, is adapted to the shape of the ear, and 
requires no spring. The power is great in proportion to 
its small size, the entire length of tube being 8 inches 
Another acoustic contrivance, which may be worn as a 
lady’s head-dress, without being seen. 

Also a new promoter of hearing. The great fault in 
instruments of this class has hitherto been the concentra- 
tion of the sound in one ear only; so that., whilst, the 
sound was much increased in loudness, it remained, if 
possible, still more confused and indistinct. To obviate 
this inconvenience, Mr. Item designed this contrivance, 
which is to he worn on the head, and is ^adapted to both 
ears: by means of it the faulty ear is called into equal 
action with the healthy one. When worn by ladies, it 
may he quite concealed by the hair. 

An acoustic chair. This is so constructed that its 
power by reflection is doubled to either ear, and may be 
used at pleasure for one or both ears. In the latter case 
the power is fourfold. The chair is rendered acoustic by 
the arms being made hollow, and terminated by a design 
suitable to the free admission of sound, which is conducted 
1o the ears of its occupant, by two small tubes, projecting 
from the inner side of the back of the chair. • 

An acoustic vase, designed by its construction to collect 
the sound from all parts of the soom. The vase being 
placed on a small table, the attachment of the tube is 
skilfully concealed beneath the table through which it is 
inserted ; contrary to other contrivances for the same pur- 
pose, it is not trumpet-shaped, and in its appearance does 
not resemble an acoustic instrument. * 

All acoustic instruments hitherto made, partake n ore or 
less of the trumpet form ; and all agree in one respect, 
viz., that the mouth or orifice fbr the reception of sound, 
is bounded by a line, gener&Uy circular, every point of 
which is in one plane ; and, therefore, it is necessarv that 
the voice of the speaker should be directed as nearly as 
possible at right angles to this plane. Some instruments 
have been made consisting of a large metallic Receptacle 
for the sound, with a long flexible tube attached to them ; 
but they are very unsightly objects. The vase above de- 
scribed differs from these in the following particulars ; — 
1st. That the orifice for the collection of sounds is 
arranged on a circular plan, so that when the instrument 
is placed on a tabic in the centre of a room, the deaf^per- 


son can hear speakers in any direction .with distinctness 
proportionate to his degree of deafness, or the tone of 
voice used by the speaker. 

2nd. That it has not the appearance of being an 
acoustic instrument. 

31x1. That it may be used as a flower vase. It is of 
course furnished witJf a flexible tube for the purpose of 
conveying the sound from the vase to the ear. 

Mr. Item has exhibited more tljan one design of the 
acoustic vase, several acoustic bells, algp an acoustic 
walking-stick, which may be applied to cither ear, with- 
out being recognized as an acoustic instrument. 

Several portable telescopes, adapted to various degrees 
of deafness. • 

An acoustic instrument, or “ Social Companion,’* to 
enable any number of persons to converse with one who is 
deaf, find requiring no change of place. 

A conical and flexible whispering tube, so constructed 
that extremely deaf persons can distinctly hear and hold 
conversation even when spoken to in a low tone of voice. 

A whispering 4uIk.*, and carta ps o% reflectors, which 
lust may be worn without a spring. 

Watkjns and Hill (No. 659, p. 466*) "exhibit a 
syrene; an instrument used in acoustics for demonstrating 
the production of a musical sound by a succession of 
musical impulses. The invention of M. Cagniart De La 
Tour. 

Planimctcrs . 

Sang (No. 338, p. 448) has exhibited a planimeter. 
The peculiarity of the construction consists in the product 
of the ordinating lines being given by the motion of a 
disc over the surface of a cone, instead of over a plane, by 
which means, the motions representing Inith the ordinates 
mu) be taken directly from the motion of the tracing 
point. In the Tuscan instrument the motion which re- 
presents one of the ordinates is conveyed through a rack 
and pinion, and i» those of Swiss and German construc- 
tion, through a hand aifd pulley. The arrangement of 
Mr. Sang is designed to obviate the shake necessarily 
caused bj the teeth of the rack, and by the elasticity of 
the band c*f the pulley. • 

The parallelism of the instrument is trusted entirely to 
the simple rolling of two heavy wheels over the paper. 
This is rendered more certain in the foreign instruments 
by the rollers working in guides as on a railway. All, 
however, appear free from any tendency to divergence in 
this respect. • 

Mr. Sang’s instaument. possesses a practical advantage 
in the readiness with which it may be placed at once on a 
drawing of any size. 

The error contained in the results given by instruments 
of this class generally arises from the shaking or elasticity 
of the parts which connect the index with the tracer. 
This error in practice may be easily corrected by mea- 
suring the figure twice ; at one time placing it so that the 
shortest breadth is represented by one of the motions, and 
at another, so that tne longest breadth is represented by 
the saipe motion. The average of the two results will lie 
very nearly the truth. The Jury considered Mr. Sang as 
well deserving Honourable Mention. 

Goneli.a (Tuscany, No. 70, p. 1298) has exhibited a 
plofdmeter. All# or very nearly all, the planimeters, of 
which thl* Exhibition contaius several, turn upon the me- 
chanical integration of the differential expression lor the 
area of a curve traced on a plane surface, and are most 
readily conceived on that, old and now* almost forgotten 
view of thg differential calculus, which regarded thew dif- 
ferential of a magnitude os a measure of the velocity of 
its increase at any instant. Suppose a straight line to be 
carried Viih a uniform motion along the base line (or 
abscissa as it is termed), of any curvilinear area, remain- 
ing altaysVarallcl to itself hnd perpendicular to the base 
line ; and that, during tin’s motion, a moveable point in 
the line so carried is kept always on the circumference or 
boundary line of the area. Then it is clear that tile velo- 
city of increase of the area will be proportional to and 
therefore measured bjfcthe length of the ordinate, or point 
of the moveable line included between the base line and 
describing point. 
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Suppose, again, that a circular disc or wheel can be 
made to revolve with an angular velocity, always propor- 
tionate to the same ordinate. Then will the total angle 
of revolution described by it from zero increase by similar 
increments with the curvilinear area, and consequently be 
always proportionate to and a measure of that area. The 
area, therefore, may be in effect reacr off upon its circum- 
ference by any method which shall keep account of the 
number of revolutions and parts of a revolution mode by 
this wheel, whi*eh may he called the itUegraiing wheel , disc , 
or rotter.* 

If a circular disc be mode to roll (whether by rack- 
work or friction) upon a line parallel to that on which its 
centre moves uniformly, its angular motion will be 
uniform. Supposing then a racket bar, parallel to the 
abscissa, and incapable of motiou in the direction of its 
length, to work into a toothed wheel on the axis oft such 
a disc, that disc will (however carried) revolve uni firmly 
when the motion of its centre parallel to its abscissa is 
uniform. To convert this uniform angular motion into 
one proportional to the varying ordinate is, therefore, the 
problem of planimetera so conceived. 

If the 'circumference of two circles, whether in the 
same or in different planes, be so connected, either by 
teeth, as in ordinary wheel-work, or by mutual friction 
and adhesion, their angular velocities are inversely as 
their radii ; so that if the radius of one of them be con- 
stant, its angular velocity will be directly as the radius of 
the other. Any disposition of the parts of a mechanism 
then, which shall secure the condition, that a roller or 
rolling disc shall be carried round on its centre by contact 
with a uuiformly revolving circle of a radius, always 
equal to the length of the variable ordinate, contuius the 
solution of the problem. The uniformly revolving disc 
may be horizontal (that is parallel to the surface of the 
area to be measured), aud the integrating roller at right 
angles to its plane, having its axis horizontal and parallel 
to the onlimfte as directed to the centre of the disc. This 
is the construction adopted Sty Gonclht and Caspar 
Wettlvor it may he perpendicular to the horizon, being 
no other than the transverse section of a cone whose 
vertex lies in the abscisssaof the curve, and the radius of 
which section is therefore proportional to the distance 
from the vertex, or to the ordinate. This is the con- 
struction adopted by Sang (No. 338) ; but it is only justice 
to Mr. Gouella to state that this construction is expressly 
indicated aud figured in his original Memoir on the Plaiu- 
meter, which carries the date 1 1th June, 1827, in which 
there will be found a full account of Mr. Gonella’s instru- 
ment, and a very elaborate (though unnecessarily compli- 
cated) exposition of its theory, aud to which we therefore 
refer for the particulars.* 

A very great saving in the expenses of computation in 
the reduction of local surveys, to give the areas of dis- 
tricts, parishes, estates, and fields, as laid down in mnpB, 
has been found to result from the use of these instru- 
ments, where indications are sufficient for all practical 
uses.f A Council Medal was awarded to Mr. Gouella. 

Laur (France, No. 5G7) has exhibited a planimeter, in 
which the area of a plane, supposed to consist of triangles, , 
' is first reduced, by geographical construction, to any 
right-angjpd triangle. On a re ; tangle of either gelatine 
paper or transparent horn are engraved | series or hyper- 
bolas, such that the product of the ordinate and abscissa 
contained for each, shall change f’opi hyperbola to hyper- 
bola by a constant increment, extremity of one side* 
of the triangle then being made to coincide with the 
comgion centre of all the hyperbolas, and tli^t side with 
the asymptote, the opposite angle will of necessity fall on 
one or between two adjacent ones of the hyperbolas, and 

* Opuseoli MatematJci. &c &c. &c. Di Tito Gonnella, 
Professor* di Matemotf che Nell* I. E. R. AcadcmioLDclle 
Belle Arfcldi Firenze. Firenze, 1841. 

t Tracing with a pen dipped iii dilute sulphuric acid on 
paper of a mfctar&te and uniform thickness by the aid of 
transmitted light and weighing the portion cut out by the 
'CorroeiqB actlotrfff the acid on exposure to heat, will enable 
otty one to extjpiporis* a planimeter, following the most 
Intricate detaNjrorbuffifine, and giving the total area with a 
very o orii i dn sa b le approximation.— J. F. W. tl. 


its area (or its double) will be therefore expressed by the 
ordinal number of the hyperbola, or the number of the 
lowest phw or proportional part for the distance between 
that and the angle, as compared with the interval between 
the two consecutive curves. 

This instrument, termed on “ olari thine," is intended 
for the use of persons engaged in geodetical operations, 
and it offers a simple and ready means of measuring the 
surface of any portion of a plane. The, Jury awarded 
Honourable Mention. 

Wettli (Switzerland, No. 84, p. 1072,) exhibits a 
(Goldschmidt's) 1 planimeter, for measuring the area of any 
plane figure, by the simple operation of drawing a tracing 
point round its periphery, the area being indicated by the 
divisions of a circle, which is fixed. 

The disc is of glass, covered with paper, and receives 
the movement of rotation by suitable and simple mecha- 
nism. The results obtained by this instrument have been 
found to be correct within 1-1 000th part of the area. 
The Jury awarded a Prize Medal. 

Ausfkld (Gotha, Prussia, No. 704, p. 1089) exhibits a 
planimeter, consisting chiefly of a small roller, moving 
upon a horizontal disc. The instrument is well conceived, 
and tolerably well carried out. The Jury awarded Hon- 
ourable Mention. 


J Dynamometers. 

Taurines (France, No. 386, p. 1196,) has exhibited a 
.dynamometer, adapted for the measurement of very great 
powers* The driving power, instead of acting at right 
angles to the spring to be bent, acts lcngthwuys, or rather 
in the direction of the extreme tangent of a circular arc 
of nearly 1 20 \ into which the spring is formed, one end 
being pressed on by the driving power, the other inserted 
at right angles into a strong radial bar emanating from 
the axle to lie driven. Two such springs nearly complete 
the circle, and by compression are rendered more convex, 
and their opposite points made to recede. These opposite 
points are connected two and two by two other oblique- 
acting springs, which magnify the motiou communicated 
to their extremities, and ihrough the medium of a third 
pair, connecting their opposite points, ultimately push 
along the . A cylinder of brass serves as an ffulex, 
and reads off a scale indicative intrinsically of the distance 
to which the cylinder is carried out from its zero point, 
h«it of w hjgh the graduation is so executed as to indicate 
the power necessary to drive it to that distance: this gra- 
duation is executed by trial. The instrument is useful 
only for heavy engine work. A Council Medal was 
awarded to Mr. Taurines. 

Clair (France, No. 1151, p. 1233) has exhibited a 
dynamometer in which the driving-wheel of any axle, 
when thrown into gear with the moving power, is brought 
not at once to lock into connexion with the axle, but to 
press at once on a strong straight steel spring standing at 
right angles to the axis. The degree of flexure of this 
spring is read off by an index, to the measure of the force 
required to overcome the resistance, aud drive the axle 
round. It ^therefore applicable only to moderate powers, 
such as may be measured by a spring of reasonable 
strength, bent by direct action. It can be used cither 
horizontally or vertically. By the application of a train 
of wheel -work, the movement is made self-registering in 
every instance, and the work done with the variations 
from instant to instant of the driving power required to 
Overcome the resistance, is registered. 

M. Clair has also exhibited the model of a locomotive 
fire-engine; A vertical section is also exhibited upon a 
large scale. 

Dij Burg (Austria, No. J30, p. 1014) has exhibited a 
dynamogruph. This is an instrument not unlike lteg- 
mer’s, with the addition of a piece of clock-work, regu- 
lated by a fan, which can be set in motion or stepped at 
pleasure ; .it carries a pencil along the index of the instru- 
ment, recording at any moment the position of the index 
on a piece of pdper stretched beneath it. Honourable 
Mention is awarded to this exhibitor. 

Cazaux (Netherlands, No. 89, p. 1147) exhibits a dy- 
namostater, intended for use as a dynamometer for ploughs, 
but applicable to the measurement of other strains, and 
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furnished with a chronomctric controller. It consists of 
two levers fixed to an iron frame, which mutuully act on 
each other by a joint; to one of these the plough is 
attached, and to the other a counterpoise which consti- 
tutes one of the factors for the measurement of power, as 
it changes its position with a change q f strain, which 
changes are marked as the lever moves. 

The chronometric controller consists of two watches 
provided with supouds-liands, one of which is unaffected by 
the pull, and merely indicates ordinary time, whilst the 
other is acted upon by the varying position of the lever, 
in such a manner that its rate per minute varies with the 
varying straiu, and is self-registered. By this means all 
varying resistance is recorded, such as is experienced in 
the towing of a ship, &c., cases in which the ordinary 
dynamometer acted upon by means of a spring, is found 
to fail. 

Crystallography. 

Lkkson (Class I., No. 8, pp. 120, 12T,) exhibits a very 
beautiful collection of crystals; the apparatus for illfts- 
1 rating the crystallographic speculations published hy 
Dr. lieeson, in the third volume of the Memoirs of the 
Chemical Society; a double-refracting goniometer; and 
numerous models of crystals. A Prize Medal was awarded 
to Mr. Leesou. 

It is difficult to understand why the remark “ r&t an- 
gular” is annexed to a model labelled antimony. Fob 
according to the independent observations of Marx, 
(J. Post* M. Zippe, and lluidingcr, antimefh) crystallizes 
from fusion in u form, the faces of which make, with each 
other, angles differing nearly two and a half degrees from 
a right angle. 

Mitchell (Class I., No. 9, j>. 12k) exhibits a collection 
of crystals: some very beautiful card-board models of 
crystals, in which the faces of each have a distinctive 
'•olour, as in some of the plates of Tennant's Mineralogy, 
and are marked with symbols according to the notation 
adopted hy different crystalJographers. 

Also sonic very ingeniously contrived skeleton mode in, 
showing the outline of all the simple forms of a crystal- 
line species, referred to the same axis. 

OtlnM* models, some to illustrate theoretical views, are 
exhibited hy Mr. Mitchell, according to whhffi, the simple 
forms of crystals of any system may he derived from those 
of a crystal of the cubic or octahedral system. A Prize 
Medal was awarded to Mr. Mitchell. 

Lijumi: ( Prussia, No. 83, p. 1053; exhibits an extremely 
good collection of models of crystals* selected hy 
G. Rose. 

Soil iiiodkr (Grand Duchy of Hesse, No. 77, p. 1129,) 
exhibits models of crystals, described in Kopp’s “ Einlei- 
timg in die Krystallograpliic,” on a large scale, which are 
probably the best-executed models that have yet been 
made : he also exhibits various models of geometric solids, 
which appear to be as well executed as the crystals. A 
Prize Medal was awarded by the Jury to Professor 
Schriider. 

Batra (Austria, No. 135, p. 1014) exhibits some very 
good models of crystals in gluss. * 

Berta un (France, No. 1549, p. 1251,) exhibits models 
of crystals, • • 

Drawing Instruments. 

Varlev and Son (No. 257, p. 436) have exhibited a 
graphic telescope and tuble ; also a smull graphic stand, 
adapted for use on* au ordinary table. 

The telescope is furnished with a variety of powers, 
and affords every variation of size in the Object to be 
traced, which may be sketched to the true perspec ive 
distance of the picture on which it is to be pluoed. 

The field of view is large, but the picture may 4 be 
extended by moving the telescope, and shifting the paper, 
there being a means of applying correction, if necessary. 

The paper or drawing surface may be placed in any* 
convenient direction, and inclined at any angler the in- 
strument affording facilities for delineating objects in all 
positions, whether overhead, on the floor, or right and left. 
The image can be adjusted with equal precision at what 
distance soever the eye may be removed from the naper, 
and may also be reversed, fbr lithographic purposes. 


This instrument has assisted in the production of the 
great “ Panorama of London, as seen«from the top of St. 
Paul’s,” at the Colosseum, in the Regent’s Park, and in 
that of Corfu, the coloured sketches for which, on a large 
scale, were made by the late Joseph Cartwright, Esq. 

The graphic telescope is deMgned to afford oasis ance to 
artists, architects, anu draftsmen, by presenting to the 
eye a correct image of the object to be traced, in any 
direction and of any size required. • 

In order to trace telescopic images, great^teadiness and 
portability are required. Both these requisites dtaear to 
fie combined in the graphic table exhibited by Mr# Varley. 
The framework is so constructed as to be extremely light 
and steady; the joinings are made with liftiges, from 
which the pins may be removed, And the instrument 
packed into a small compass. The table itself is sup- 
ported upon a braced tripod, and admits of adjustment 
upon any surface, however irregular; it can oRo be sup- 
ported at any angle. 

Elliott and Sons (No. 320, pp. 443, 444) exhibit a 
fine magazine cast of drawing Ynstrunwnts, inclusive of 
all the recent improvements; the two trays wit^ which it 
is furnished, and the interior of the lid contain metal 
rulers, sectors, triangles, ivory sectors, parallel rules, 
pockft rules, a graduated joint for taking angles, &c. 
The metal sectors are well divided, as arc also those made 
of ivory. In the drawers is a complete set of water 
colours. This set of instruments, the case of which is in 
^itself a fine piece of workmanship, was rewarded with a 
Prize Medal. • 

The same exhibitors have another case of instruments, 
of good workmanship, and highly ornamented hy engrav- 
ing and chasing. They exhibit also various sets of ivory 
sectors, divided from 10 to 100 to the inch, and ivory 
parallel sectors, capable of being used on both sides, with 
divided edges both sides. They also exhibit a small in- 
strument called an opisometer, intended fo~ measuring the 
length of curve linftK. It consists of a small roller, which, 
having been passed over the lines, is made to perform the 
same number of revolutions over a scale. 

Pillisciier (No. 269, p. 437) has exhibited an ellipto- 
graph. The principle upon vftiich this elegant little 
instrument is made to describe an ellipse, is that of a point 
revolving in a circle nlmut a centre, with an angular velo- 
city the double of that m ith which the centre revolves 
about a fixed centre. The cogs on a moveable bar, and 
wheels of the instrument are so arranged that the short 
arm which holds the style performs 1 00 revolutions while 
the long arm performs one. By varying the relative 
lengths of the two arms an ellipse of any form may be 
drawn. Thb semi-major axis of the ellipse will be mani- 
festly equal to the sum of the two radii or arms, and the 
minor axis equal to their difference. A Prize Medal was 
awarded to Mr. Pillisciier. 

Simms (No. 741, p. 47 5*) exhibits au isometrical ellipto- 
graph. Iuveflled by G. B. Airy, Esq., the A^rouomer 

Dodson (No. 323, p. 446) lias exhibited many well-made 
sets of drawing instruments, so far aB could be seen through 
the glass case, which was never opened for the examina- 
tion of tlic Jury. • 

Thee and Co. (No. 324, p. 446) have exhibited some 
we11<«nade drawing instruments, with many accurately 
divided softies for different purposes. The Jury awarded 
Honourable Mention. 

• ‘Parke and Sons (No. 337, p. 448) have exhibited well- 
made drawing instruments, and several well-divided scales. 

Dixky (Nj. 271, p. 43Q) has exhibited several mathe- 
matical instruments, amongst which is a divided ivory 
rolling parallel rule. 

IIaggaRd (No. 328, p. 446) exhibits a double pro- 
tractor, intended for measuring angles, and determining 
heightsfknd distances. * 

Graham (No. 355, p. 449) exhibits an ivory rule, one 
foot in length, mid an inch and a half in breadth, for the 
purpose of exhibiting by inspection the circumference of% 
circle u hen the diameter is given, and vice versa 9 and for 
showing the side of the square equal in area to that of a 
circle, whose diameter or circumference is given. 

One side of tie rule contains three lines extending its 

x 
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whole length, the upper side of each being divided into 
100 parts. The wider side of one is divided into HI 5 
parts, 314 of which are equal, the remaining part being 
equal to 0*10, and the relation existing between the divi- 
sions above and below, the lines being that of the 
diameter to the circumference of the circle. 

The under side of the second line is divided into 89 
parts, 88 of which are equal, the remaining one equal to 
0*623. On the diameter of a circle being given, on the 
upper side, tlw side of the square whose area is equal to 
that, of the circle of that diameter, is read at the same 
point oi^ the under side. 

The under side of the third line is divided into 283 
parts, of w4iich 282 are equal, and the other is equal to 
t)'095, The relation existing between these lines at the 
same point, is that of the circumference of a circle on the 
upper side, to rlie side of the square (to one plqce of 
decimals) equal in area to the area of the circle. % 

The reverse side of the scale is occupied by scales of 
equal parts. 

It is understood that 'Mr. Graham Vos arranged other 
lines, showing the relation existing between the area of 
the circle when the diameter is given ; and another giving 
the area when the circumference is given. 

< Matthias ( No. 395, p. 451) exhibits an instrument for 
dividing a given line quickly into any number of equal 
parts, less than 100, by a method susceptible of more ex- 
tended use. The principle of the instrument is that of an 
angle and parallel lines, the angle being formed by the, 
two legs of the instrument, which may he opened to the 
distance of 20 inches, any space less than which can be 
divided; it is made of ivory. 

Horne, Thountiiwaitk, and Wood (No. 220, pp. 434, 
435,) exhibit Telia y’s universal planinp-rule, the novelty 
consisting in the arrangement of the division of the odd 
and even scales; by continuing the graduation to the 
edges, the necessity of making use of dividing compasses 
is obviated. * 

Gavard (France, No. 235, p. 1 197) exhibits improved 
jicutagraphs ; the improvements, which consist principally 
in a better arrangement of the steadying weight of the 
pivot, and the larger size of the wheels, add gteatly to the 
smooth working of the instrument, so much 60 that even 
persons unaccustomed to its use may produce smooth and 
unbroken lines. In the hands of Mudame Gavard it per- 
formed several beautiful tracings of great delicacy and 
difficulty, among which we may specially mention a map 
of France, .Showing with great distinctness the depart- 
ments, comprised within two inches square. The steadi- 
ness of the instrument when in use is- very greatly 
increased by the improvements of M. Cava rtf. 

Gavard also exhibits a beam compass of most finished 
workmanship, and an instrument for drawing from 
nature by mechanical means. A telescope with a cross 
wire in its focus is suspended in a jimbal frame, near the 
eye, and so as to keep the position of tTle eye nearly 
fixed. It is so balanced and so lightly hung as to allow 
the most perfect freedom of motion, and the cross of the 
wires being carried along every part of the outline of the 
object. ^ c 

• The object end of the telescope is suspended over a 
pulley m a vertical support, by a ilk line, which is con- 
ducted to the base of one support, and {hence along atfiori- 
zontal bar, to a pencil-holder sliding on the Bar. Thus 
any movement in the vertical dire" dan is traced on paper. 
To trace the horizontal movcn\e\ts*iu like manner, the? 
upright support and the horizontal bar are made move- j 
able on rollers to the right and left. The instrument is 
of most delicate execution, and works with perfect 
smoothness. As specimens of its performance are exhi- 
bited a tracing of a ceiling of the Luxembourg* of singu- 
lar complexity ; and a series of outlines, in illustration of 
the interior of the Paluce df Versailles, witft its fcich and 
elaborate decorations, which are executed with exquisite 
fidelity and deI*Qa, jr. 

•By adapting twmicroBCopp instead of a telescope to the 
jimbal frame, tTOr outlines of o microscopic object, as of 
an insec t, wood section, Ac., (gin, in Tike manner, be 
traced with perfect fidelity, and on any f calc. Honour- 
able Mentir i was awarded to M. Gavard. 


LDttig (Prussia, No. 81, p. 1053) exhibits several 
cases of well-made drawing instruments, some in German 
silver and some in brass. The Jury awarded Honourable 
Mention toJVf. Liittig. r 

Keifler (Bavaria, Np. 34, p. 1100) exhibits a case of 
drawing instruments; and Honourable Mention was 
awarded by the c Jury for his new method of fixing the 
two parts of a compass together by means of plane sur- 
faces with steadying pins and screws. r 

Hommkl-Esser (Switzerland, No. 81, p. 1272) has 
exhibited drawing instruments, distinguished for the cure 
with which the most minute details have been finished. 
A Prize Medal was awarded to this exhibitor. 

Gyhi (Switzerland, No. 85, p. 1272) has exhibited 
drawing instruments. The remarks applicable to the pre- 
ceding exhibitor, apply equally to these, aud it may be 
observed, that the steel used by both exhibitors is of the 
finest quality and extremely yell tempered. A Prize 
Medal was awarded to this exhibitor. 

JCkrn (Switzerland, Nos. 88 and 92, p. 1272) exhibits 
some well-made drawing instruments, which, in common 
with those of the Swiss exhibitors, are made in different 
parts, M’hich can be readily separated and cleaned with 
ease, The Jury considered Mr. Kern ns deserving 
Honourable Mention. 

I^oial Ijorhk Works (Russia, No. 169, p. 1372) 
exhibit, u full set of twenty-seven drawing instruments, 
■Comprising eleven different articles 5 inches in length ; a 
set comprising ten pieces of 3 inches in length, aud 
mounted in silver. • 

The following drawing instruments arc exhibited 
mounted in brass: a full set of twenty-four pieces; a set 
of eleven pieces 5 inches in length; and a set of ten 
pieces 3 incites in length. » 

The following pocket instruments arc exhibited:— 
Folding or silver-mounted compasses; brass compasses in 
silver sheath; and several other compasses mounted in 
brass, some furnished with pencil tubes, and most!) fold- 
ing up. All these instruments are well made, and include 
the recent improvements; they deserve very Honourable 
Mention. 

Vi me wr. (Sweden, No. 14, p. 1350) exhibits two small 
cases of drawing instruments, containing each a plotmet- 
ing semi -circle, a pair of large steel pointed compasses, 
two smaller for steel pens on exchangeable pencil points, 
and a steel ruling pen. They are very neatly made. 

JiiTTMAN (Norway, No. 15, p. 1350) is stated in the 
Catalogue to have exhibited drawing instruments, but 
careful search c bcing made for them, they- were not found 
among the objects in this compartment of the Exhibition. 
(See Microscopes, levels). 

NiKTZCiiMANNand Vaccani (Prussia, No. 706, p. 1089) 
exhibit many sets of drawing instruments, of an exceed- 
ingly low price. The Jury awards Honourable Mention 
for cheapness. 

Kochktti (Austria, No. 136, p. 1014) exhibits a case 
of drawing instruments of sixteen pieces, compasses, & c. f 
of brass and steel, of very elegant construction. There 
is no protractor, ruler, or scale. 

Penrosk (No. 318, p. 443) has exhibited registered 
screw and sliding heliographs for drawing volutes, scroll 
work, and spirals of various kinds. The outline may be 
drawn on paper by means of an impression obtained from 
the disc by transfer paper, cither with ink or pencil by 
the sliding heli cograph. For a description of these deli- 
cate aud well-constructed instruments see the Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

A Prize Medal was awarded to Mr. Penrose. 

Orreries, Planetarium 8, and Astronomical Machines, 

It is a matter of regret that the time and ingenuity 
which have been devoted to the several machines of this 
class in the Exhibition, have not been better directed. 
*T1iobc exhibited do not indicate any improvement over 
the many which have been constmcted, one only, per- 
haps, excepted," viz., a vertical orrery of large dimensions, 
made by a working man, after his own design, and, it is 
understood, without ever having seen an onrery of any 
kind.* 

The time, ingenuity, and expense, devoted to machines 
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of this kind, arc wasted ; they are of no use to the student 
of astronomy, and the erroneous impressions which they 
give are always displeasing to the eye of the astronomer. 

If they he of any use in tho lecture-room to children 
and novices, certainly Facy’s vertical orrery is the best 
udapted for this purpose. f 

Orreries. 

Facy (No. 1J5, p. 431) has exhibited a vertical orrery, 
showing the relative periodic times of the planets. A 
comet's orbit is also introduced widely extends from 
within that of Mercury to some distance lieyond Neptune. 
The Jury voted a Prize Medal to Mr. Facy for the inge- 
nuity displayed by him in the construction of this orrery. 

Newton and Son (No. 212, p. 434). An orrery, show- 
ing the motions of the earth and moon, the planets and 
their satellites. The mechanism by which these several 
movements are performed is actuated by clock -woik. 
They exhibit a smaller orrery, constructed on the same 
principle, but showing only the motion of the earth jiud 
moon. 

Plant (No. 215, p. 434) has exhibited an orrery, the 
sun being represented hv a luminous body ; the seasons, 
phases of the moon, and other natural occurrences are 
clearly shown. It may he used to the greatest advantage 
in a da* k cued room, when the sun of the orrery wijl best 
show the various changes attendant upon the different 
motions of the several bodies. 

Planetarium s. * # 

Newton and Son (No. 212, p. 43 1). A planetarium for 
educational purposes, intended to show 7 the diurnal and 
annual motion of the earth and moon, also the respective 
position of tlieir satellites. 4t is exhibited for cheapness. 

Lk Fkdviik (Jersey and (Juem.se), No. 10, p. 941) has 
exhibited ail orrery ; it is designed to show the motion of 
the moon around the earth, her daily variation and posi- 
tion at the time of new and full moon, also to exhibit the 
cause of eclipses, either partial or total. It is intends 1 
for the use of schools. 

Maxsjstt (Switzerland, No. 95, pp. 1272, 1273) ex- 
hibits a planetarium of an extremely simple construction, 
in which the motions of the sun, the earth, <md the moon 
are shown. It is remarkable for its cheapness, and Ho- 
nourable Mention was voted by the Jury . 

Mullison (No. 585, p. 475) has exhibited a pedestal 
planisphere. The places of the stars being perforated, 
when the instrument is held up against a light back- 
ground, they appear as luminous points. * It is 20 inches 
in diameter, and designed for educational purposes. 

Buakk (No. 354, p. 440) has exhibited the model of 
on instrument called a IVriphan, designed for the simple 
elucidation of solar and huiar phenomena. It is fur- 
nished with a terrestrial glolie in the centre, uud is 
intended to describe the apparent diurnal motions of the 
sun and moon, also the daily increase and decrease of the 
sun's declination, and to determine the time of sunrise, at 
any place qp the globe; the causes of the harvest moon, 
&e. Tlie model is iu diameter 0 inches, which is about 
a third of the proposed size. It cousists of a fixed meri- 
dian circle graduated on both sides; on one similarly to 
the brass meridian of the common globe, and on the other 
to show altitudes; a horizontal circle, showing the zodiac 
signs, &c.; a terrestrial globe, placed in the centre of the 
sphere, which turns freely on an axis; two small pea 
globes, to represent the places of the sun and moon, and i 
which slide on circular wires; these wires themselves 
turn freely in their bearings. This iustrfimcnt shows 
readily the time of the sun rising and setting at any place 
exterior to the frigid zones, and various other phenomena 
of au analogous nature. ^ 

Matthkwh (No. 193, p. 431) has exhibited an Astro- 
rama. This is a concave representation of the heavens 
upon a small umbrella, which opens and close* at plea- 
sure. The material with which it is covered is ifcrforated 
to show tne places of the larger stars. * 

fylALLOCH (No. 208, p. 443 ) has exhibited a mechanical 
indicator for teaching geography. This is a contrivance 
for rendering purely mechanical the acquirement of the 
first rudiments of geography. A map is mounted upon a 


light framework, a few inches in depth, to permit the 
si lids to work freely. These studs themselves represent 
cities, towns, &c., on the map, beneath which is placed an 
index giving the name of each place thus represented. 
On the same line with the printed name is placed a move- 
able stud. By keepjpg down one of the studs on the 
surface of the map, a corresponding one in the index in- 
stantly rises, the printed name beside it giving tlie 
required information. • 

This is an invention of Mr. Mallocli^;. The model 
which he lias exhibited is, he considers, cupahfe of still 
further improvement. Mr. Malloch also has exhibited a 
mechanical indicator of eclipses. 

Muitnocrr (No. 202, p. 431) has exhihitefl an eclipse 
indicator. This is a circular tablfc embodying by the 
motion of a circle of months on a cyclo-circle, with inlor- 
valHjtf 18 years 1 1 days, the actual results of a previous 
calculation of the moments of conjunction, both for lunar 
and solar eclipses from 1G47 to 2001. The rules given for 
retting and reading off the circles being adhered to, the 
precise moment id' tlie ecliptic eonjimcAon and other par- 
ticulars arc obtained. . 

Kyles (No. 190, p. 431) has exhibited «an apparatus 
for showing the ebb and flow of the tide. 

J^ewton and Son (No. 212, p.434). Au armillary 
sphere, mounted on a brass meridian uud attached to a 
brass stand. 

ZimsiiMAVii (Austria, No. 132, p. 1014). A clirono- 
globium and planetarium, a fiat board on which are 
framed the orbits of MerAiry and Venus. Tlie earth and 
moon are attached to a small rolling carriage, as described 
in M. (J labial's instrument, by which the rotation of the 
earth and the phases of the moon are represented. Mars 
is also made to rovuh e on his axis by a similar contriv- 
ance, \iz„ by establishing a rolling drag on the orbit. 

Dink (Austria) exhibits a globe of tlie earth, about five 
inches in diameter, within a glass .sphere, on which are 
placed the fixed %tars. # Tlic positions of the sun and 
moon are marked at any gi\en moment by simple 
mechanism. 

lticiiAHDS (No. 188, ]>. 431 ) exhibits a “ geographical 
instructor?’ a piece of mcchftiism in which the sun 
(represented liy a gilt ball elevated on a wire) is presented 
vertically, to every point of the earth between the tropics, 
by a compound movement of rotation on a horizontal 
axis, the revolving hall being pulled and pushed along it, 
by a movement to and fro corresponding in extent to tlie 
time of the sun’s declination at the moment. The law of 
this movement is* gi\en by a train of clock-work, of 
which one peculiarity is the prolongation of tlie axis of 
the globe into a very long pinion, so as to allow' the teeth 
of the driving-wheel to act upon it, however fur displaced 
from a mean position. Another, that of the communica- 
tion of the rotary motion from the primvm mobile by a 
hook-jointed axis; the to-and-fro motion of the pinion 
prolongation of the axis not allowing the clock-work to 
lie centrically placed in some poftit in that, direction. 

Dktouciie and Houdin (France, No. 1589, p. 1253) 
exhibiyi monographic apparatus (erroneously described 
in the U’talogue as a monographic apparatus) ; it con- 
sists of a table about six feet in din’metcr, in the centre of 
which is a lamp representing the sun. The eurth with 
the %noon attached is carried round on an arm, by a piece 
of cloch-ft ork, the pritnum mobile of which is not a spring, 
qr any internal power, but the roller on which the me- 
chanism rests, and wldqh revolves as tlie earth is earned 
round on the table. This, by a train of wheel-work, 
communicates to the earth its diurnal motion, preserves 
the parallelism of its axis, and gives to the moon all the 
movements imitative of real ones. This mechanism is 
tlie inveBtion of M. Guenal. 

* * Dialling. 

Newton and Son (No. 212, p. 434) exhibit a spherical 
sun-dial. The hour is indicated by means of the shadow 
of the polo or axis of the sphere being mode to fall within 
side of the zodiacal belfc on the outside of which the signs 
of the zodiac fare depicted. This is well adapted for a 
lawn. 

x *> 
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The articles exhibited by Mr. Newton are distinguished 
by cheapness and good finish generally. 

Lawrence (No. 11. >, p. 418) exhibits a sun-dial ap- 
plicable to all north latitudes. 

Elliott and Sons (No. 320, jvp. 443, 444) exhibit a 
spherical sun-dial. ' - 

Darnell (No. 383, p. 451) exhibits an universal sun- 
dial. 

Cox (No. 347, p. 44J) lias exhibited a portable instru- 
ment foe ascertaining correct time by equal altitudes of 
the sun. 

UiiLNf an (Netherlands, No. 85, p. 1147) exhibits an 
equatorial ^ 1111 -dial made of copper, furnished with a 
moveable hour, minute-hand, &c„ which, by suitable 
mechanism and a lens, may he made to discharge a piece 
of ordnance at any time required. 

Globes, 

Johnston, A. K. (Nonl98, p. 431), has exhibited a ter- 
restrial globe, 30 incites in diameter; St shows the geolo- 
gical structure* of the earth, indicates the currents of the 
air, trade winds, monsoons, &c. ; also the currents of the 
ocean, trade routes, and isothermal lines, or lines of equal 
temperature. The stand, w liicli was executed by N. 
Davidson, of Ediulmrgh, is carved in walnut, and is of 
elaborate and elegant, design. A Prize Medal was aw arded 
by the Jury lor this globe. 

Newton and .Son (No. 212 tf p. 434) have exhibited a 
large manuscript celestial globe, G feet in diameter. The 
positions of the stars have been laid down from their posi- 
tions ns calculated for the year 18G0. 

Several pairs of globes, ranging in size from 12 inches 
to 25 in diameter, variously mounted in different mate- 
rials. 

A glass case, containing several small -sized globes, 
varying from 1 inch* to 9 inches in diameter. These are 
all differently mounted. *■ 

A pair of 12-iuch globes arc exhibited for economy of 
construction and improvement in the manner of mount- 
ing ; the pole or axis qf each globe rcmaii ^stationary, 
whilst the horizon is moveable. 

Slate globes are exhibited of various sizes, having the 
meridians and parallels of latitude marked upon them. 
The material of which they arc formed affords the student 
means of filling in the outline map with common slate 
pencil. Thif is advantageous as applied to educational 
purposes. The globes exhibited by Messrs. Newton are 
distinguished by good finish general!), uud by cheapness. 
A Prize Medal was awarded to them by the Jury. 

Fletcher (No. 2<K), p. 431) has exhibited a pair of ter- 
restrial globes, and one ease showing the various stages of 
globe-making. The contents of the ease are as follow s : — 

1st. An iron mould: by the adoption of iron instead of 
wood, the material generally used, all danger of warping 
is avoided, and much tipie is consequently saved. 

2nd. The axis of the globe. 

3rd. The globe in its rough pasteboard form. 

4th. A globe coated with composition, resting iu an iron 
semicircle, the revolting in which gives its perfectly 
spherical form. 

5th. The engraved copper plate . 

Gth. The impression from the coppci* plates. • * 

7th. The globe pasted and partly coloured. 

The globes are well made and h ushed, and the process, 
of globe-making, as exhibited b fc Mr. Fletcher, is in- 
teresting. 

fiEAUHOUSE (No. G77, pp. 468*, 469*) hn$ exhibited a 
model of the moon iu high iclicf, the craters, mountains, 
&c.. being modelled from actird observation witfa a 1-foot 
reflector, power about 55, and the occasional use of a re- 
fractor power, 90 (the use. of the latter be'mg procured 
only at the expense of a journey of 35 miles). If merits 
commcndatfon, though cur scale o** height has been pitched 
tqp high ; ami the effect is injured rather than improved 
by silvering or gUdiag portions of the surface, the* whole 
being composed A a dark material. 

At tou no (No. it 8,-<p. ■' 34 ) has ci&ibited a globe 2 5 inch es 
in diameter, wfc&i the celestial and terrestrial maps super- 
imposed one 11 ] ion the other ; also a globe of papier-machd, 


divided into forty -eight pieces, to be taken to pieces and 
rebuilt at pleasure ; and a skeleton globe, to show how to 
rebuild the globe in its frame. The power of taking the 
globe to pieces is convenient for package and removal, as 
well us for the convenient study of any part of it. They 
are well made, f 

Stoker (No. 204, p. 433) has exhibited an angular ter- 
restrial globe, intended for the solution of geographical 
problems. It is adapted for use as a common terrestrial 
globe, by unscrewing the cog-wheel attached to the spindle 
at the south pole, aud substituting the horizon and meri- 
dian, the former being screwed in the upright of the 
stand, the latter being placed upon the globe, the angular 
motion given to which is designed for the better expla- 
nation of the changes of the seasons. 

Mr. Stoker also exhibits a spherical geographical clock, 
to show the difference of time between two gh on places 
whose longitudes are known, aud is intended to he of 
more general use than those ordinarily constructed. 

Bentley (No. 213, p.434) has exhibited a plain globe. 
The northern and southern hemispheres are printed on 
circular pieces of card-board, eaeh hemisphere moving 
under a brass meridian, which confines it to its place, and 
affords the same facility as an ordiuary globe lbr working 
problems. 

Faxon (No. 19J, p.43l) has exhibited a lunarian, with 
a contrivance for showing the phases of the mooli. 

Mahiiatt(No. 409, p. 454) exhibits a Bussell’s globe of 
the moon, jnounted as originally sold, with movement in 
brass lor exhibiting the librations, &c., iu longitude and 
latitude. 

Goon (No. 14G, p. 428) exhibits a new method of illus- 
trating the effect of the earth's diurnal motion upon the 
plane of a pendulum's oscillation. It consists ol* one end 
of a radius arui, fixed in the centre of a globe; the other 
end being adjustable in a vertical plane, and therefore tr 
any latitude, is made to revolve so that its time of revolu- 
tion varies as l lie sine of latitude; tin* time of the revolu- 
tion of the globe being its measure. 

Kokins and Son (No. 207, p. 433 1 have exhibited a pair 
of 18-iuch globes. They are well finished. 

Gilbert (No. 234, p. 435) has exhibited a portable 
celestial amf terrestrial globe, made of tissue paper and 
inflated with air. The celestial globe is adapted chiefly 
for the use of the Iccture-room, and may be made of any 
convenient size. The terrestrial is 12 feet iu circum- 
ference, and is inflated either by means of an air-pump or 
by simply raising it to and fro from the floor, by which 
means it may he effectually filled iu a few moments. 
These globes may be folded into a very small compass. 

Kummkh (Prussia, No. 194, p. 1058) has exhibited a ter- 
restrial globe in relief, 4 feet in diumeter. The execution 
is excellent ; not only have the elevations been attended 
to w ith great care, but also highlands of moderate eleva- 
tion, and the courses of rivers, have received the same 
degree of attention. A Prize Medal was voted by the 
Jury to M. Kuinnicr for this globe. 

Goodyear (United States, No. 378, p. 1*61) exhibits 
inflated gltfbes two feet in diameter, of India-rubber or 
silk, varnished with the former material. Also India- 
rubber maps. t 

Gross KUN (France, No. 249, p. 1188) exhibits geo- 
ramas and uranonmias, to be used as lamp-shades ; also 
some very good and distinct celestial globes, in which the 
figures ami constellation boundaries are ueutly and pret- 
tily laid down, so as not to confine the representation of 
the stars. . 

Zikdermaykr (Austria, No. 132, p. 1014) exhibits a 
small terrestrial globe, enclosed in a glass sphere, on 

likdi the celestial sphere and stars, &c., are traced. Jly 
means of mechanism the places of tlie sun and moon 
among the stars are shown. 

o Kikdl (Austria, No. 131, p. 1014) has exhibited a small 
globe ofiblic moon, about 10 inches in diumeter; the en- 
graving is of a tiepin colour, somewhat faintly tinted, ami 
of a selcno-topogrupliical rather than a pictorial charueter. 
Some of the principal names are inserted. It is mouhted 
on a brass pillar, with a horizontal circle showing lunar 
longitudes, and a vertical one for latitudes; the lunar 
nx\s is vertical. 
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llelief or Model Mapping. 

Denton (No. 317, p.443) exhibits specimens of model 
or relief mapping in its various stages, with all the tools 
necessary for use. • 

The base of the model exhibited is of slate, a material 
which may be procured of sufficient thickness to hear any 
weight in a horizontal position, maybe ground sufficiently 
thin for framing, and may also be worked to the smoothest 
possible surface; thus containing the qualities necessary 
for the work in question, the use and accuracy of which 
are dependent on the material upon wliicfi the superstruc- 
ture is raised. 

To erect the altitudes represented in the contour map, 
a simple mechanical process is adopted ; slips or ribbons 
of thin copper, cut parallel, of ditferent breadths ,ucl of 
any length, are prepared. Each breadth represents a con- 
tour, and is proportioned to a certain elevation : atV*r 
careiiil measurement with the altitudes which they are 
intended to represent, they arc each adjusted and secured 
in their true position. 

The model so prepared is ready for covering with 
plaster of Paris, a substance well suited to give a finished 
appearance to the work. After the plaster is dry, the 
whole >hould he scratched down until the light etlge of 
each copper ribbon peeps to the surface. The model is 
thus prepared for the reception of the oil-colours intended 
to trace upon it tlic geographical details of the country. 

Mr. Denton observes that it is not de^rabh’ to adopt a 
scale of less than 108 feet to the inch, and ilia* thq veniea! 
scale of height should he carefully proper turned to the 
horizontal scale of distance. In thus exhibiting as lie has 
done the details of a cheap, simph*, and generally appli- 
cable method of surface modelling, Mr. Denton cannot 
fail to call increased attention to the subject. 

The Jury have awarded a Prize Medal to Mr. Denton. 

SnroHLi. (Switzerland, No. 252, p. 1*28*2) exhibits a 
model in relief of Mount Sentis and the mountainous re- 
gions around Appcnzt-ll, including a surface of abo* * 
150 square miles, it is executed with great spirit and 
distinctness, and is accompanied by a chart on a smaller 
scale of the same region (scale 1 to *25.000 containing 
the (lata for its construction, consisting u>f a minutely 
elaborate series of contour or level lines, which covers the 
whole area, and is carried into every detail. The merit 
of the execution is enhanced by the plastic material of the 
model, as well as the apparatus used in its construction, 
being of the artist's own munition. 

This work lias been considered by tli0 Jury to merit a 
Prize Medal. 

InuKTsoN (No. 450, p. 4 50") exhibits an exceedingly 
well-executed relief model of the Isle of Wight, on a scale 
of three feet to one mile, the elevation being on the same 
scale. The geographical and geological features of the 
country are carefully delineated. 

A Prize Medal was awarded to Captain Ibbetson. 
(Medal awarded also in Class VJJ,) 

Aerial Machines . • 

Gilbert (No. *534, p. 435’) has exhibited the model of a 
clear- volant, or carriage drawn by kites. The vehicle is 
in appearance similar to an open and double-bodied plmeton, 
with this difference, that before the driver is placed an 
upright spindle, surmounted by a T handle, the lower 
part of w hich is square, and carried und«r the head of 
the carriage, and fitted into a small horizontal wheel, 
round which is placed a band, which comiyunieates with 
a similar wheel, and is fastened to the pivot of the front 
Hxlotree. Two kites are designed to act as the propelling 
power; the upper one is ofrthe ordinary form, and is 
called the pilot kite; the lower one is so connected with 
the carriage, that the driver possesses the power of vary- 
ing its inclination to the wind at pleasure, an ohlimie 
direction being communicated to it by two ad<M|ional linos 
attached* the one to the right and tlic other to the left 
hand extremity of the shoulders of the kite. By these 
means the plane of the kite can be inclined to the direc- 
tion of the wind, and the line of traction thus rendered 
oblique to the direction of the aerial current* so ns to 
enable the charioteer to “ haul on a wind,* 1 or steer j)ii an 


angle considerably out of tlie line of 4hc wind. It has 
been calculated that two kites, tin? one 15 and other 
17 feet in length, have pow*er sufficient to draw a carriage 
containing four or five persons when the air is in quick 
motion. 

This model deseyjps great commendation, as regards 
the elegauce of its form and the lightness of its con- 
struction. 

It is not impossible that under some circumstances the 
application of the propelling power of l#le kite may be 
useful, and at times attended with satisfactory* results; 
hut it would appear that as applied to nau tjeak purposes 
it would be far more efficient than as a means of locomo- 
tion on laud, the inconvenience attendant •tipou which 
must necessarily be great (the present arrangements not 
appearing likely in all their applications to carry out the 
sangliinc hopes of their projectors); but as regards its 
application to vessels, it may often prove s<*v iecable in 
obtaining the advantage of an upper current of air moving 
quickly w hen all beneath a certain elevation is calm ; it 
is also likely toabe of use in* signalling from vessel to 
vessel, and might possibly serve in time of slypwreek to 
establish a communication with the shore; Jmt that, with 
its present mode of manipulation and arrangement, it can 
take its place among the regularly organized systems of 
conveyance is without doubt fallacious. Yet it ought to 
be mentioned that this ingenious and singular contrivance 
has been so far at least reduced to actual practice by the 
inventor as to have been exhibited, occasionally*, for a 
great many years, runuiftg on the road between London 
and Bristol; tht whole distance (113 milts; having been 
performed on one occasion in 1 84G by a party of 1 f» persons, 
in three such carriages, without accident, and with a 
speed occasionally as high as eighteen or twenty miles 
an hour. A member of the Jury recollects receiving 
from a friend, five and twenty years ago, the account of 
an excursion performed in such a carriage or carriages 
(ns one of a part^ of nit*.* persons -, from Bristol. 

J.uxti.ky f No. 237. p. 435 1 has exhibited the model of 
a rotary balloon, designed to be its own propeller by* 
means of its peculiar shape, viz., cylindrical in the e» i-tre, 
and boiliVnds formed into tapjring screws. 'The balloon 
floats horizontally, and is intended to rotate by means of 
a band passed over its centre and worked l»v machine! y 
in the car. The screw at one end is intended to draw, 
that at the other, to propel. By shifting the points of 
suspension, and thus altering tile direction of the car, 
it is designed to guide its course through* the air. This 
construction is intended, if possible, to overcome the 
direct atmospheric resistance encountered by the balloon 
in its progress, and to cause a more equal distribution of 
at niosphe ri e pressu re. 

Graham (No. 233, p. 435) lias exhibited an aerial 
machine designed to take any direction required; an 
axle suspended over the car, and worked by a strap com- 
munication from rlie car, carries at either extremity a 
system of fan sails, with expanding joints, allowing them 
to assume a more or less conical arrangement. Sails of a 
HimiUy kind, of the nature of oars, project from either 
side of the car. 

Sadd (No. 301, p. 442) has cxfiibited the model of an 
aerial machine. It consists of two cylindrical balloons 
plJcod ^orizouttfily, with revolving wheels, for propelling 
two fioats, by which to raise or depress the machine 
• at pleasure; and a rudder for the purpose of giving the 
required direction. • 

Bell (No. 715, p. 474*) has exhibited the model of a 
locomotive balloon. The car, which is in the form of a 
l hi at, is constructed with u buoyant apparatus at each 
end, sathat in the event of its descending upon the sea, 
the balloon and machinery may he stowed away within 
it. Mr. Bell has also exhibited an improved valve for a 
balloon. ,\lso the model of a locomotive parachute, 
equipped for service. 

Brown (No. 713, p. 474 *) exhibits n balloon ip which 
the gas expanding as the balloon rises is not sufttred 
to escape, but is Imshniulcd lbr use by bujgig conveyed 
into the cat*, which iitniadc large and hollow to receive it 
as a supplemental balloon. The car is also furnished at 
either extremity with two centrifugal bellows pointing 
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obliquely outwards, by whose reaction, as the wiml issues, 
it appears to lie thfl inventor’s design to impel ami to 
guide the balloon. 

Mason (No. 714, p. 474*) has exhibited the model of a 
navigable balloon, to be worked and directed by means of 
sails, helm, and mariner’s compass. IThe model exhibited 
is upon a scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot. From 
what may be regarded as its after part, project laterally 
axles, giving a votary r motion to sails of the nature of 
screw-pronellerli. 

Plummkii (No. 716, p. 474*) has exhibited the working 
model of tu aerial machine, furnished with wings or sails, 
put in motiop by a clock-spring. 

Calculating Machines. 

There have been very many attempts to perform nume- 
rical calculations by mechanical means, or at least' «uch 
parts of them as follow simple and rigid laws. Hitherto 
such instruments have lulled to unite correctness in the 
results, combined Vitli economy of ti&e, anti, for the 
most part,* have been limited to the performance of the 
first two operations of arithmetic. 

To make such instruments really useful, they must 
have the power of executing, by themselves, the successive 
operations for the solution of the problem imposed on 
them, when the simple data for this problem have been 
introduced, without, trial, and without guess-work. 

The best machine of this kind exhibited is that of 
Staffed (Russia, 148), which, oil examination, seems to 
combine accuracy with economy of time, and works 
easily and directly. The mechanism is 18 inches in 
length, 9 inches in breadth, and 4 inches in height, and 
consists of three rows of vertical cylinders; the first 
contains 13, the second 7, and the third 7. Upon each 
of the cylinders in the first row are 10 notches, corre- 
sponding with the units l to 10. Within each of these 
cylinders is a small pulley, in connection with a lever, 
set in nation by a slider which, v hen the cylinder has 
been turned from either 9 to 0, or 0 to .9, sets in motion 
the lever, and communicates its nctiou to wheels, which 
carry over the figures. Tile pulley connected with the 
cylinder, the furthest from the handle, is in connection 
with the hammer of a hell. The purpose of this bell is to 
give warning to the operator, on committing an error, 
and constitutes a most important addition to the machine, 
particularly in Jthe operation of division. 

Upon each of the cylinders in the second row 10 units 
are placed. These seven cylinders are so fixed upon 
tlieir axes, that they can bodily be moved right and left, 
ami fixed at any part, so that the cyphers in the two 
cylinders can be made to correspond. This cylinder is 
furnished with a spike, which lays hold of and works the 
third row of cylinders. 

The internal communication of each of the parts is 
brought alumt by means qf a connecting wheel, furnished 
with nine moveable pegs, which are set in motion by 
means of an eccentric incision in the dial. 

The machine is capuble. of performing addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication division, and of extracting the 
square root. 

The opdhition of addition is performed as follows 

Jly simply placing one line of the nfnubers vpon the 
second row of cylinders (the index pointing to addition), 
and turning the handle, till it stops, these numbers are* 
transferred almost instantly to the* first row of cylinders, 
and so on successively, till all the numbers to be added 
are transferred, and their sum is shown on then' p *dw. 

In performing subtraction, the first part of the Operation 
is the same as in addition, but on placing the second line 
of figures on the second row of cylinders, the pointer 
being placed to subtraction,, the handle is ^lrnqjl the 
opposite way, or against the motion of the “tin, and the 
difference of the two numbers is shown on the upper 
line > 

The operation of multiplication is pi vformed by placing 
flic multiplier and the multiplicand on the second and 
third rows of cylinders, and then, ft lie index pointing to 
multiplication, the product v iU v be found ou the first 
cyliuiVr. A' 


The operation of division is very similar, excepting 
that the handle is turned us in subtraction. 

These several operations were performed accurately, 
and with despatch. * 

In the performance of \he square root, the following 
additional mechanism needs explanation. Betweeu every 
division of the cylinder, in row 2, a small wheel is placed, 
and near it a projecting piece wliich acts upon a lever ; 
when the projecting piece is near the word “Vad” engraved 
on the cylinder, on turning the handle, the figures increase 
by l. This, hy^othcr mechanism, is connected with the 
other two rows of cylinders. The operation of the square 
root is performed directly, without any guessing at num- 
bers ; but it is, comparatively, rather a long process. 

Upon the whole it must he considered that Mr. Static l 
has made au instrument possessed of considerable powers, 
and that great praise is due to him. The double motion 
of the handle as well as the warning bell are important 
improvements. 

Mr. Staff'd also exhibits a small mechanical machine 
for the performance of the addition and subtraction of 
fractions, whose denominators are 10, 12, ami l. r >. By 
enlarging the machine, this number would be increased, 
and the power of the instrument extended. The opera- 
tions were performed with quickness, and with accurate 
result.*# A Prize Medal was yoted to M r. Staff'd. 

Tjiomas of. Colmaii (France, No. 390, p. 1 196) exhibits 
the next hest cidculating machine in the Exhibition, and 
lias combine^ tlm two essentials of economy of time and 
accuracy of results. It is adapted for the performance of 
the four first rules of arithmetic ; and indirectly the snuare- 
root may be extracted by the knowledge of rt“+2«A-f-/^, 
the results being inferred ; lyit this is not the legitimate 
use of the instrument.* 

’i’lie instrument is adapted for the multiplication of 
numbers whose product is expressed by less than 1 6 figures ; 
and consists of two rows of cylinders, the one containing 
HI, and the secomlB; the former are moveable, the 
operation at each step being changed tenfold. 

The principle of the instrument is, that multiplication 
is in reality the continual addition ofitself as many times 
ns there are units in the multiplier, and division that of 
continued subfraetinn ol‘ the divisor. 

On trying the machine, the number 1 was almost in- 
stantaneously taken from 10,000, giving the difference, 
9,999, accurately ; the performance of this operation is 
generally a severe test to these machines. 

The number *V32 1 was multiplied by 3,256 in less time 
than was required to perform the calculation, in the 
manner following:— The number 5,321 was placed on 
one series of cylinders, and the number 6 was placed on 
one of the cylinders of the second row, and on the handle 
being turned (in one direction always) the number 31,926 
appeared ; the upper vow was moved through one division, 
the bundle ugained turned, and so on, till m a very short 
time, the number 17,325,176 appeared. 

The several operations to which the instrument was 
subjected wore performed quickly and accurately. 

A Prize Medal was voted to M. Thomas I)e Colmar. 

W TtftTii ki M lull (No. 387, p. 451) exhibits several calcu- 
lating machines, adupt&l for the performance of addition 
and subtraction of numbers and moneys, of this and of 
other countries. 

Each machine consists of a box, with a metal plate 
divided into nine indexes, with semicircular notches, under 
which arc placed a succession of holes. Round the 
indexes, numbers are engraved, and the semicircular 
notches are furnished with teeth, and a pointer to insert 
between the notches, for the purpose of bringing the notch 
opposite any particular figdre, from right to left. This 
operation is dangerous, for the notch is liable to slip and 
not go home. 

JThe instruments arc ingenious, hut they are much 
wanting i i: the essentials of such machines, viz., economy 
of time and unerring accuracy. The Jury, however, 
voted Honourable Mention to them. 

* For description of this ingenious and useful machine, 
see the report of M. Benoit, “ Au nom du Comite dcs Arts 
Mdcsfiiqucs, Socidte d’ Encourage™ out.” 
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Sciitlt (Switzerland, No. 59, p. 1270) exhibits a simple 
calculating machine, but which can perform the first 
operation of arithmetic only. Honourable Mention was 
voted to Mr. Schilt. . 

Rookkh (No. 340, p. 448) has exhibited a sliding scale of 
involution, the invention of Dr. Koget. The instrument 
consists of one fixed and one moveable scale, like a sliding 
rule. On the slide a line is logometrically divided, the 
divisions of one half being from 1 to 10, and repeated on 
the second half in the same order. 

The fixed scale is graduated in such manner, that each 
of its own divisions is set against its respective logarithm 
on tiic slider, and, consequently, all the numbers on the 
slider will be situated immediately under those numbers 
in the fixed scale, of which they are the logarithms. 
Thus, 3 on the fixed scale will stand under 100 on the 
rule, and so on. 

The instrument is adapted to perform the operations of 
involution and evolution. The principle of tie 1 instru- 
ment is contained in the equation — 

TiOg. log. a * — log. log. « == log. x . 

mm the first member of which a disappears. Two 
differences of the second logarithms of the power and of 
the root being equal to the first logarithms of the hidex, 
it is evident, that if a scale of second logarithms he 
engraved on one line, and a first on a line sliding altmg it, 
the indexes being read off oil the latter, the power will 
be so on the former.* g 

Lauannk (France, No. 1G9») exhibiffe a calculating* 
rule, constructed upon new principles, consistiftg of a 
graphic table formed entirely of right lines, with which 
all calculations, usually performed by the sliding rule, can 
he performed to within l-2(|pth ef the true result. The 
Jury awarded Honourable Mention to this Exhibitor. 

Instruments for the use of the Blind. 

Urn; ties (No. 401, p. 452) lias exhibited a portable 
typograph or writing machine for the blind. 

This is a beautiful mechanical contrivance ■ ! v no 
means difficult in use,) by w hich u blind person is enabled 
to print legibly, with ease and rapidity. It is also appli- 
cable to printing uniform lalwds for Musmims, &e. (for 
description see “ Illustrated Catalogue ” The following 
isf the manner of using it. The paper intended to be 
written upon is placed within a portfolio, one side of 
which is made of semi -carl ionized paper, which, being 
durable and inexpensive, serves for ink. liming done 
this w'itli the first finger of the right liafld, any required 
letter, figure, or point of the index circle is brought to 
the right side of the lever, the thumb being inserted in 
the end of which, presses it downwards. This pressure 
will give the impression of a corresponding type letter 
acting upon the back of the transfer paper. The next 
operation is to lift the lever to its utmost height, which 
motion makes the space required for the next letter, and 
so on to the end of a word. A repetition of the move- 
ment will also make the space between the words. 

Ha\ing finished a line of writing, the imlcx circle is 
pushed hack to the left side of its frame, and the thumb- 
screw turned for the desired distance between thy lines ; 
one whole turn of this screw gfting four lines to the 
inch. 

The typograph is about the size of a quarto book, and 
does not occupy a surface of more than 12 inches square. 
Its inventor has done good service, having the merit oft 
exhibiting the best machine for the same purpose, it being 
the most simple in its operations of any in the Exhibition. 
The Prize Medal was awarded to Mr. Hughes. 

Tollputt (No. 382, p. 451) exhibits a machine for 
facilitating the writiug of tlie*blind. 1 

Foucault (France, No. 220a, p. 1187) has exhibited a 
printing-machine for the blind. It consists of a fan com- 
posed of 28 rods, terminated at the upper extremity with 
the letters of the alphabet arranged successively together 
with otlufr rods terminated with the various ciphers and 
symbols required in printing; the lower extremity of 
these rods is furnished with a corresponding letter, &c., to 

* See “ Philosophical Transactions ” for the year 1815. 


the one above, but in smaller type. On pressing the 
larger character at the upper extremity ‘the smaller letter 
beneath is proportionality depressed, which causes it to 
leave its printed impression on a paper previously pre- 
pared. Ry a little contrivance the paper is made to move 
onwards, in proportion to the successive pressures from 
above. The exhibit^ of this machine, himself blind, has 
the merit of being its inventor, and he was awurded the 
Prize Medal. 

Thompson (United States, No. %G, p. ty34) has exhi- 
bited an invention for teaching the blind to draw and 
' write. This device is simple, and intended to afford a 
means to the blind of acquiring knowledge off various 
kinds. , 

The writing tablet is covered with while leather, a 
material well suited to the purpose intended, as it fields 
to the pressure of the stvle without retaining the im- 
prcssTyn. m 

Tift.* style may he made of any hard material capable of 
receiving and retaining a rounded smooth point. The 
puper should be of a strong ai.d rathe^firm texture, hut 
at no vh.it of the Jury was any explanation given, and 
they are unable to speak further of this invent ifm. 

(Jam. (No. GS7a, p. 471*; has exhibited* a triangular 
alphabet fur the blind. This is an improvement on the 
Parisian, Austrian, and other circular alphabets, ami it is 
probable tlmt adult blind persons may bv its means be 
easily taught to read. A volume containing the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, in the same characters, was exhibited, 
and flairs apparatus fo^ the writing of the blind, by 
means of which they can correspond with each other by 
post, as described in the “ Illustrated Catalogue.” 

M Alien km (Austria, No. 139, p. 1049,) exhibits a cir- 
cular printing machine, by which the blind can print 
readily with three different kinds of type. On examina- 
tion l»v the Jury it elicited much commendation, and a 
Prize Medal was awarded to J\I. Marches!. 

JMhccllaucous. 

Denin (No. 2iu, pp. 433, 434 has exhibited ikpit-ce of 
mechanism designed to illustrate the different proportions 
of the human figure. This beautiful piece of mechanism 
resembles in outward appearance a well-formed human 
figure, standing erect, it is capable 1 of both considerable 
expansion and contraction in all its parts. The internal 
mechanism is completely concealed, the figure externally 
being composed of a number of thin slips of steel and 
copper, which overlap each other in pn^iortion to the 
amount of expansion or contraction exercised. The 
motion these slips are made to possess is communicated to 
them by thin metal slides to which they are attached 
within the figure, the slides being furnished with project- 
ing pins at their extremities. These pins are inserted 
into curved grooves, cut in circular steel plates, the cur- 
vature of the grooves being so arranged, that when the 
steel plates are put in revolution by a train of wheels and 
screws, the slides belonging to, the several parts of the 
figure are expanded or contracted in correct proportion. 
The external slips of metal are disposed as much as pos- 
sible i# the direction of the fibres of the muscles in the 
living subject, in which direction the two motions of con- 
traction and expansion aie severally performed. Where 
iri jiature the fjhrcs of the pectoral muscle* converge 
towards 4 lie shoulder, in the figure there is much com- 
pound internal mechanism, and very ingenious external 
•arrangement; the contraction of the chest, the back, the 
shoulder, and the fore*ami, arc performed either simul- 
taneously, with great accuracy and just proportion, or 
each part An he separately adjusted if required, lliese 
adjustments, the most compound and difficult to he over- 
come, Count Danin, by a new* and most ingenious combi- 
nation of mechanism, has successfully achieved. The 
dimeqzion^of the figure nr# subjected to their respective 
variations by the establishment of a connection between 
several parts of the internal mechanism and a winding 
key, by means of circular-headed projections, which hq^ug 
turned to the right or left, gently and gradually effect the 
contraction or expansion of the adjacent farts of the 
figure. The jnotions*we have just described, are per- 
formed by the introduction of the winding key into several 
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apertures left for its reception ; one of them is situated 
immediately between the pectoral iuuscIcr on the chest; 
other apertures situated in the back, on the top of the 
shoulders, in the arms and legs, serve for the different 
adjustments required; about the knee of the figure, the 
movements of which are regulated by an aperture in the 
thigh, the workmanship and tnechAnjcal ability displayed 
arc very great. The thin external metal slips, which 
overlap one another very considerably when the figure is 
quite collapsed or contracted, are each furnished with a 
long slit or cut-out groove, through which the pins from 
the plate's beneath are seen to project; as these slips move 
easily ower one another, it follows that when the figure is 
fully expanded, the slips can overlap one another scarcely 
at all ; and "thus the jxiwer of variation in the dimensions 
of the figure is dependent upon the individual length of 
these pieces of inctal and their cut-out grooves. 

The apparatus itself is not unlike in its general abear- 
ance to a Hue suit of armour, displaying, as it does the 
just proportions of the human form, deficient only in the 
extremities. The entire machinery is totally concealed, 
and works noisel&sly, and though the "entire mechanism 
is of the. most compound nature, the whole is easily 
managed and adjusted. In addition to the geucral adjust- 
ments which we have described, we may observe that 
every part of the figure has an independent adjustment by 
which it cun be put out of proportion, and made to repre- 
sent the deformities or peculiarities of form of any 
individual. 

We availed ourselves of au opportunity of carefully 
examining the interior of the mechanism of a similar 
figure in the work-room of Count Dimin, it being impos- 
sible to obtain any correct idea of its internal construction 
from an external view of the figure as exhibited. This 
examination enabled us t.o form a high "Stiniale of the 
genius and mechanical knowledge Count Dimin lias dis- 
played in its construction. The mechanical combinations 
and parts employed' are very numerous ; they are as 
follows:— 87.' 5 framing pieces, 4» grooved steel plates, H;;i 
wheels, 202 slides, 476 metal washers, 4,828 spiral springs, 
704 slitting plates, 32 sliding tubes [to assist in the elong- 
ation of some parts), 4SI7 ^jiuts, 3,500 fixing am) adjusting 
screws, besides many other small pieces. The figure is 
muiutaiued in its vertical position by menus of a strong 
iron support at some distance from mid allixed to its 
back. 

The invention, which is stated could easily be made 
available in the artist’s studio, is designed to facilitate the 
exact, fitting of garments, especially where great numbers 
are to be provided for, os in the equipment of an army, or 
providing clothing for a distant colony, and will enable 
the personal attendance of individuals to be dispensed 
with, as from a new system of measurement the figure 
may be adjusted to the exact form aud size of the person 
to be fitted. 

A Council Medal was awarded to Count Dun in for this 
beautiful piece of mechanism. 

Lloyi> (.No, 322, pp. 444-446,) has exhibited n typlio- 
deictor, or storm pointer, an instrument designed to deter- 
mine, by inspection, the bearing and relative position of a 
revolving storm, or hurricane. 

The instrument is composed of a ring of inctal, upon 
which the several points of the compass are engraved ; 
attached to the centre of the circle, uroi&id which, it easily 
revohes, is a larger pointer, with the words “ set this to 
the wind'* upon its face; in addition to the \ winter, two 
hands of a transparent horn are .likewise made to move 
round' the central point, one being designed for use in the 
northern, the other in the southern hemisphere ; but both 
are intended to mark the ship's place. Each k rm is per- 
forated with a succession of small holes, for the adaptation 
of the instrument to charts of different scales. In the 
centre is a revolving glass, vghich, vesting on it mqv cable 
centre and pivot, is made to revolve to the left when in 
the northern hemisphere, and to the right in the southern ; 
it is (Resigned to illustrate the revolution of the winds 
urftuud their centre, and to determine the relative position 
of a ship to the centre of% storm. 

It having been ascertained by Cdlouel Reid that storms 
have a progressive aud revolving motion, aiid that on op- 


posite sides of the equator they revolve in opposite direc- 
tions, the centre of the storm being nearly a calm, it 
follows that the ship can be but in one position with regard * 
to its centre, and that, in the event of the ship approach- 
ing the storm, or the stoi*m approaching the ship, the edge 
or outer boundary of it ihust be first encountered. 

For the purpose of affording to seamen a practical illus- 
tration of the revolving winds, circles showing the gyra- 
tions of a storm, with directions for use upon them, have 
been made on paper which, for conveufcncy, has been 
rendered transparent ; but these only prove useful in the 
case of a circular storm, and would fail entirely in a pro- 
gressive whirlwind. Colonel Lloyd has the merit of sup- 
plying this want, and the Prize Medal was awarded to 
him by the Jury. 

Challis has exhibited an instrument for calculating 
the sum of the corrections of the three errors of a transit 
instrument, adapted for the latitude of Cambridge, and 
for auy given N. P. D. The mauuer of determining 
these corrections fe dependent, upon certain geometrical 
coifsidcrations fully detailed in the “ Proceedings of the 
Jloyal Astronomical Society " vol. x.. No. 8. The instru- 
ment consists of a brass circular plate, moveable about a 
vertical axis, passing through its centre; on the plate are 
eugiwved lines for the purpose of taking account of both 
positive and negative corrections. At a short distance 
from 'the circular plate is t| contrivance for guiding the 
motion of two burs, which carry two fine parallel threads 
of blackened unspun silk on the surface of the plate. The 
interval between the threads is made equal to the coll 'dilu- 
tion error by means of a scale engraved on a brass plate, 
to which one of the bars is attached, and an index is fixed 
to the brass plate to which the other bar is attached; the 
two plates are clamped toother by a screw; when the 
threads are set to the required interval, the screw-head 
serves for a handle by which to move them. The circle 
is graduated, for showing North Polar distances both* 
above ami below the polo. The method for performing 
the calculations and various details in the construction of 
the machine are fully described in the paper before 
referred to 

With regard to the degree of accuracy of which the 
machine is susceptible. Professor Chnllis observes, (fell for 
calculating tlfe reduction to meridian transit, it has been 
usual to form a table of the coefficients of tbc cnHimatitin 
level and azimuthal errors, arranged according to the 
North Polar distance, whence the coefficient for a pro- 
posed N. P. D. may he readily deduced; for the sake of 
saving time, the* multiplication liuviug been performed by 
a sliding scale. The usual method may be inaccurate to 
one hundredth, or even two hundredths of’ a second, 
whilst the machine by moderate care will give the nearest 
hundredth of a second. The indications of the instru- 
ment, however, become more uncertain in proportion as 
the North Polar distances are less, on account of the small 
inclination of the threads to the correction scale ; to meet 
these cases an additional scale is engraved, near the con- 
trivance which gives direction to the threads. 

Should the instrument be required for use in a latitude 
different friSm that for which it was constructed, a slight 
addition is required, but one wbicli the instrument, is 
made to perform itselfr Professor Challis observes, that 
the machine, which requires no little nicety of work, was 
executed for him by Mr. Simms in a very satisfactory 
manner. 

r A Prize Medal was awarded to Professor Challis. 

Ulunt (No. 372. p. 450) exhibits a model of Eras- 
totheucs, as seen through a reflecting telescope of 0 inches 
aperture, 7 feet focal length, and magnifying power 380. 

The model is beautifully executed, representing very 
accurately tins part of the* moon. The large crater-like 
cup, with the neighbouring mountains and suialler cup- 
like valleys in their neighbourhood, are well shown. A 
Prize Medal was aw arded to Mr. lfluiit. 

SfjiatT (United States, No. 5, p. 1433) has exhibited 
lightning rods. * These rods, in their cross seotions, are 
similar to the letter X, and are made either of copper or 
of irou. The points are formed of a compound of plati- 
num, silver, silex, antimony, hisinulh, and tin, mixed in 
certain ‘proportions. The extreme top being of solid 
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platinum is calculated to resist atmospheric decompose- of two coils of wire covered with silk ; one of these lias 
tion. The base is furnished with three angular east-steel 650 feet of copper wire, making 1,J0<5 turns round a 
magnets, plated with gold, one being also affixed to the slender ivory spindle, 0*79 inch in length, and 1*26 inch 
brass connections at every point, /or the purpose of facili- in diameter. The ivory spindle on which the coil is 
tating the silent discharge. /'mowings arc placed between wound is attached to a slander stump of brass, which car- 
these joints to prevent oxidation. v rics a circular plane mirror about 1*1 inch in diameter, 

The fastenings and glass insulators, also exhibited, are and also an index about 1*1 inch in length, beueath which 
designed to afford greater convenience for the attachment is u circle having a graduation of about the same diameter, 
of the lightning rods. Owing to this invention being in The two ends of the wire forming the coil are attached to 
process of registration, the Jury were not able to examine the lower ends of two line silver tv ires 1*4*7 inches, and 
it at. the proper time. # 1*27 inch distant from each other, by which tlu; stirrup 

Nahmytii (No. 688, pp. 471*, 472*) exhibits a well- and coil are suspended, with the axis of the coil horizontal 
delineated map of the moon on a large scale, which is like the bifilar magnet, for measuring varisftioilk of the 
drawn with great accuracy, the irregularities upon the horizontal component of the earth’s magnetism. The 
surface being shown with great force and spirit ; also second coil has 980 feet of wire, making 900 coils round 
separate and enlarged representations of certain portions a thin hollow brass cylinder 1*73 inch in diameter, and 
of the moon as seen through a very powerful telescope; 1*73 ijoh in length, placed with its axis horizontal, bisert- 
they are all good in detail, aud very effective. A Prize mg, anjl bisected by the axis of the suspended cojj. The two 

Medal was awarded to Mr. Nasmyth. , coils are surrounded by a case having an opening, covered 

Fisiikii (United States, No. 263, p. 1152') has exhibited with plate-glass, through which the mirror attached to the 
a “dial of the seasons," intended to illustrate the sun's suspended coil can be viewed. JW vertical glass tube, 1*65 
declination at all seasons, together with the coincident inch in diameter, and about 19*7 inches m length, asccnd- 
e fleets of light and heat upon animal and vegetable life in jug from the middle of the case, carries at its upper end 
all climates. * insulated attachments for the upper end of the suspended 

The chart is divided into two portions by u line cross- wires, with adjustments in height and distance from each 
iug the picture horizontally. The upper corner the otheV, and a motion round the axis of the glass tube, 
extreme left is made to serve’as the apex of the triangles. The case is fastened to a circular plate 5 inches in 
formed by lines drawn from it to the boundary line; diameter, which has an azimuthal motion on a pedestal 
these, by their vertically over the tropics. ami gradually ( 6*7 inches in diameter, provided w ith 3 foot screws for 
increasing obliquity towards the Polar regions, il just rate horizontal adjustments, f (|lic upper end of one of the sus- 
very clearly the different amount of sun-light distributed pending wires is connected by a conducting wire with one 
over equal degrees of latitude, and the difference of tem- end of that of the fixed coil ; the upper end qf the other 
ture consequent upon this unequal distribution. The suspending wire is connected respectively with the poles 
chart gives also a eomparagv«* view of the equinoctial °f a voltaic element or battery ; the current will hence 
and solstitial angle of suu-light, and is designed to show traverse the whole of both the "fixed and suspended coils, 
the comparative rapidity of the sun's declination at the At a proper distance is placed a horizontal paper scale of 

spring and autumnal periods of the year. 19*7 inches, the image of which, by reflection, is seen in 

The effect of tin* unequal distribution of sun-light is the mirror attached to the suspended coil, and viewed 
shown by a series of coloured illustrations, placed immo- ■ through a telescope placM immediately below the scale, 
diately beneath the boundary line, which, formirg the ! so that the angular displacement of the suspended coil, 
base successively of the various angles, becomes in a ' produced by the mutual action of the currents traversing 
measure graduated. The several degrees of latitude be- I the two coils, can lie measured with great, precision, 
tween these graduations contain the principal productions, I 11} means of an instrument similar to that exhibited, 
cither animal or vegetable, which may be considered WeWr obtained a most accurate experimental proof of the 
strictly indigenous: thus, towards the equator, are shown mutual action of voltaic currents on each other, 
the palm-tree, the colfee-plant, the tiger, &c. ; in the polar The elect ro-dyiunnoincter serves to measure the inten- 
rcgioim to the north, the white bear, pine-tree, Laplander, sity of a voltaic current, as does a magnetometer under 
&c. ; whilst tlu* temperate latitudes are characterized by the influence of a coil through which the voltaic current 
the various animal and vegetable productions with which is transmitted; but the elect ro-dyuamometer differs from 
we are most familiar. Immediately beneath these illus- the magnetometer in some verv important particulars, the 
t rations is another parallel series, representing on the one supplying many of the deficiencies of the other, 
ocean the corresponding ranges of temperature from the In the magnetometer the tangent of the deviation is 
tropics to the poles; indicated hy the typhoon in its pro- proportional to the intensity of the current ; in the elcotro- 
gress, the storm of the temperate latitudes, aurora borealis, dynamometer i: is proportional to the square of the iuten- 
thc volcano of Mount lleebi, &c. The chart, which is ally of the current. 

carefully executed, ami well surfed for educational p m *- A change in the direction of the current causes the 

poses, is 2 feet 9 inches hy 1 foot 4 inches. The hook magnet to move to the other side of its position of oqui- 

accoiiipanying it is of considerable length, but too diffuse librium; when not acted on hy the currents it does not 
for educational purposes. It contains a detailed descrip- affect the position of the electro-dynamometer, 
tion of the diagram, aud towards the conclusion an in- The Electro-dynamometer has been employed bv Mr. 
teresting table showing the influence of climate upon Weber to measure the intensity of the oscillations pro- 

intellectual development, confining the existence of men ducing sound. Hy including a magnetometer and an 

of genius to within certain parallels of latitude: it is cleqjro-tU namomgtcr in the same circuit, he was enabled 
pleasingly and well written, and, were it within our pre- to determine both the duration and intensity of momentary 
scribed limits, fairly entitled to a favourable review. currents, such as those produced by the discharge of a 

Lhyskr (Saxony, No. 16, p. 1105) exhibits Weber's* Ley den jar. Results, highly valuable as determining the 
electro-dynamometer for measuring the intensity of gal- effects of momentary streams in animal physiology, may 
vanic currents. • be obtained by similar observations.* 

The instruments empWiyed by Ampere in liis electro- The instalment is exhibited by Leyser, to whom much 
dynamical researches are not^ capable of affording very praise is due, not only *for the workmanship, but also for 
accurate results from the friction overcoming, either many details which he has introduced in its construction, 
wholly or in part, the electro-dynamic force to be inea- Kncki. (Her! in, Prussia, No; 274, p. 1065) exhibits a 
sured. Under the most favourable circumstances the well-e*eeuf^d wood model of Fresnel's wave surface, in 
utmost that these instruments can perform is^to enpftic viaxal cry stals, and an ellipsoid of three unequal axes 
the foeble/dectro-dyiiamic forces to overcome tli# friction ; marked w ith the lines of curvature. A Prize Medal was 
but in every accurate measurement it should be assumed awarded. • M 

that the friction is an insignificant fraction of the force to 

be measured. * See Weber's “ Elekiro-dynninische Maosbestiimnungcn, 

In order to exclude friction the electro-dynamometer insbosondre wider stands messnugen Leipzig IS'iO 1 and 
was contrived by Professor Weber, It consists essentially also Poggcmlorffs “ Annnlen," B. 73, S, 193 



FISHER'S MATHEMATICAL DIAGRAMS; TERIGAL’S LHNARIAN, &c. f Glass X. 


Ward (No. 6fi4, pp. 460*, 467*) exhibits his botanical the hypothenuse, is thereby divided into four parts equal 
cases, which are fp lly described in the Illustrated Cata- and similar to each other : which, being symmetrically 
logue. A Prize Medal was awarded to him. . ^ arranged around a square equal to that on the perpendi- 

De la Rue (Class XV1L, No. 76, p. 542) has exhibited cular, form therewith a square equal to that, on the hypo- 
various applications of iridescent films for the purposes of thenuse of the right-angled triangle conversely. The 
decoration, their vivid colours. being produced simply by sides of the hyppthenuse square being bisected, and the 
the agency of light upon a thin, {rfLnspnrent film of var- points of the bisecting lines being drawn Mill they meet) 
nish. The process adopted to render the film and its re- parallel to the base and to the perpendicular, the hypo- 
fleeted colours permanent, together with the method of thenuse square is thereby divided into Ibpr equal quudri- 
its application* are as follows : — laterals, which are together equivalent to the squure or 

The objects to be ornamented, whether insects, shells, the base, encompassing a square equal to that on the per- 
birds, bronzes, paper-hangings, card-cases, &c. v are ini- pendicular. Tims proving that “in a right-angled tri- 
mersed fn a vessel of water. . Upon the surface of the angle the square of each side is equivalent to the sum, or 
latter, wheat perfectly tranquil, is dropped a little oil or to the difference, of the squares of the other two sides." — 
spirit varnish, which, spreading in nil directions, becomes Euclid , i. 47. 

exceedingly attenuated, and reflects the most vivid colours Mr. Peri gal has also exhibited a quadratic trisection of 
of the spectrum. The varnish being fixed, the flbject, the square. The square is divided into nine parts of 
which is slowly raised in such manner that the film shall three different shapes and sizes; so proportioned that, by 
adhere to its surface, is then placed in a convenient's) tua- combining together one of each of them, they will form 
tion, to permit the w ater draining off. When completely th^oo equal squares, each one-third the area of the square 
dry the film is liquid to %e firmly attached, and perfectly formed by the whole nine seel ions. The construction is 
iridescent, having lost nothing of its original brilliancy of scarcely susceptible of brief explanation without u 
colouring. This is a beautiful illustration of the produc- diagram. 

tion of coloiflr on a thin transparent surface, by the slight Mr. Peri gal likewise exhibits diagrams of the rrtroqrcs- 
agency of light, such as is transiently seen in an ordinary sivc ’parabola, as derived from the circle, ;/ — K cos $ ; 
soap-bubble. The Jury awarded a Prize Medal to* Mr. = Ji cos 2 p = K (2 cos* <p - 1) . • . 2 f ^ R ( It -f ,r). 
I)( la Rue. The origin of co-ordinates Tit centre of' circle, radius R. 

Van Kciikndkl (Rclginni, No. 1 7.1, p. 1157) exhibits The kinematic curve, of which the retrogressive parabola 
an exceedingly good illustration of the laws of perspective, is a limit, wa§ discovered by Mr. Perigal, in 1835, and 
consisting of a series of objects* of exaggerated forms and produced from continuous motion by him in 1840. 
dimensions, painted upon a horizontal plane, and two ver- Mr. Perigal lias also exhibited a lunarian, of novel 
tical planer. At a certain height, above the picture there construction, which lie calls a “ sclcncscopc intended to 
is a circular hole, cut in a small wooden frame; oil look- elucidate the kinematic effects of the three hypotheses 
ing through which, the objects assume a natural appear- which have been advanced fo account for the inhabitants 
mice, in strict accordance with the rules of perspective, and of the earth never having seen more than one-half the 
appear in the most perfect relief. A Prize Medal was surface of the moon, the same hemisphere of our satellite, 
awarded to Mr. Van Scliemlel. being always presented towards the earth. For this* 

Fihhkk (United States, No. 263, p. Vt52) has exhibited purpose, a terrestrial globe (about 3 inches diameter) is 
“ mathematics simplified,” eons ‘sting of some beautifully- fixed on a brass stem supported by a brass pedestal. At 
drawn •diagrams, intended to facilitate the study of ma- the liottom of the stem is a fixed wheel of forty-eight 
tliematics. llis idea is that, of teaching a physical teeth; and, between that and the pedestal, a T-shaped 
geometry, eifher preliminary to, or, when *110 better brass arm is centred, having at one end a receptqplc for 
may be. bad, instead of the science, llis method of n mariner’s compass. The other extremity of the arm is 
using the diagrams is by teaching eaeli step by u course grooved to receive four arbors with each awheel of forty - 
of reasoning, and illustrating the laws by well-drawn eight teeth like the fixed wheel first mentioned, into 
fig. *s. which one of them is made to gear. Another wheel in 

JS -body can question the great disadvantage under the middle of the cross part of the T gears into the 
which students lie who have to apply geometry graphi- second, and a fourth at the extremity into the third; 
cally, if their previous figures have been drawn only by while the fifth •occupies a position at the opposite end of 
hand; or, what is worse, if badly drawn by ruler and the cross groove, but does not gear with the other wheels, 
compasses. It is doubtful which of the two is the greater All these wheels have the same number of teeth. To the 
evil- the giving a student ruler and compass as part of third, fourth, and fifth wheels are attached spindles, each 
his course of geometry, or the making reasoning on badly- carrying an ivory ball (about, one inch diameter), repre- 
drawn figures the only preparation for a draughtsman or seating the moon, at such elevation that their centres 
architect, &c. This has been often said, hut seldom ac- and that of the globe, representing the earth, may be all 
companied with any proof of the very satfsfuetory use in the horizontal plane. 

which may be mode of well-drawn diagrams. Mr. Wisher Carried by the arm round the fixed wheel, into which 
has the merit of offering this proof to the Exhibition, it gears, the second wheel is constrained to turn round its 
with some ingenious ideas as to the manner in which the axis or arltfir in the same direction, driving the third 
details may be managed. The attention he half paid to wheel in the contrary direction, by which the fourth 
one point, viz., the exhibition of areas of given simple wheel, is driven in tpa same direction as that of the 
ratios under the same and different forms is particularly revolving arm; all with the same angular velocity: 
beneficial. Some of bis diagrams are, \u this respect? ex- while the fifth wheel, not being in gear with the others, 
cellent studies for an eye which is to he trained to correct revolves with the arm without any additional rotation on 
estimation.' llis method is particularly applicable for its own arbor or axis. A coloured spot upon each of the 
adqjts possessed of a power of thought, which requires to * ivory moons tends to render their relative motions more 
be enlisted and exercised to rnakb their study agreeable perceptible and distinct. 

or even profitable. f lly this mflans one of the moons is caused to rotate on 

Mr. Fisher’s merit mav be described as co>sijting in — its axis in the same time, nnd% the same direction in 
1st, the application of the idea of teaching^)# physical which it revolves ; another is caused to rotate 011 its axis 
perception, to a wider range of subject, than merclf making in tne same time in the contrary direction to which it 
very exact drawings of the propositions to be demon- revolves; while the third moon revolves about the earth, 
strated in Euclid; 2nd, in the ingenuity oftfiis details ; but docs not rotate round its own axis. 

3i*d, flic beauty of the drawings. The Jury considered Per i gal also exhibited a gyroscope; an instrument 

Mr. Fisher deserving Honourable Mention. designed' to illustrate the effects of revolution ^nd rota- 

fipFrftnuL (No. 693, p. 472*) has exhibited a demonstra- tion. On a brass pedestal, an arm, supported at one end 
tion, by the transposition of parts, of the theorem of the by an axis round which it freely revolves, carries at* its 
right-angled triangle. # The square or base of a right- other extremity a globe (about 011 c inch diameter) repre- 
angled triangle Wing intersected t»y two straight lines, senting c the earth or the moon ; which is flange-jointed in 
passing through its centre, tarallel and perpendicular to the middle, in order that the globe may be placed over 
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Class X.l SPHERICAL TRIG ON OMETER, APPARATUS POR DETECTION OF FIRE, &u. 


tlie axis or centre of motion, and at various distances, os 
the experimenter requires. 

Gerard (No. 101#, p. 418) has exhibited a spherical 
trigouonieter, for the mechanical solution of problems in 
spherical trigonometry and nautical astronomy. The 
instrument consists of three legs, jointed, together nearly 
as in the common triangular coinpass, and in such man- 
ner as in every position to point to a common centre, and 
to represent three radii of a sphere; three graduated 
arcs form the sines of the spherical triangle. In use an 
angle is meusured by clamping a brace ijpon the sides 
containing it, and sliding the other to 1)0° upon three 
sides. The instrument is coarsely constructed, but its 
principle is good, and if better made would he very use- 
ful ; the Jury consider it well deserving Honourable 
Mention. 

Demankt (Belgium, No. 178, p. 1157). Conversion 
of vibrating into rotatory motion. This is done by the 
inertia of a bob-weight on a horizontal, arm uttuchcd to 
an axis which has a fixed hearing below, and can ^e 
pushed or pulled backwards and forwards from above. 
The bob once set going is its own crank and fly-wheel. 
A sudden push given to the axle crosses the bob in the 
same direction, and the axis being then held till the bob 
by its inertia has attained the other side, the axis is 
pulled, and then the boh gets a further motion : by nyans 
of alternating the action and non-action of the axis to 
coincide with favourable situations of the bob, it is made 
to obtain a rotation, which is easily maintained by a 
regular to-and-fro movement of the axis, whose .upper 
end works in a gimbal, and is guided in its motions by a 
groove. 

Yateh (No. 378, p. 451) exhibits an instrument for 
squaring the circle. Its principle is, that the diameter of 
a circle multiplied by 1*25, equals tlie diagonal of the 
square required. 

1 lh) IIKRTS (No. 13ft, p. 422) has exhibited a syncliro- 
nonicter. It consists of a gutta-percha tube, connecting 
two expansions of the nature of bellows, of vulcanized 
liidiuit-rubbcr ; on expanding one of these by a spring 
worked by an ex centric wheel in connection with any 
movement, a partial vacuum is created, which being pro- 
pagated along the tube, sucks in and closes down the 
other, wnose movement puts in action a click acting on 
a ratchet-wheel. Thus every movement of the mechan- 
ism at one end of the tube maybe synchronously (or very 
nearly so; communicated to a corresponding mechanism 
(as a clock) at the other. 

Cooke (No. 004a, p. 407*) exhibits closed cases for 
plants. 

Bateman (No. 187, p. 4.3ft) exhibits a machine in- 
tended to illustrate the effects of centrifugal force. It 
consists of a representation of the planet Saturn, attached 
to a piece of string by the edge of its ring, which, when 
in a state of repose, is in the same straight line with it, 
hut on a rapid twisting motion being communicated to 
the string by clock-work, the object occupies a position 
at right angles to the string, or, in other words, spins 
round upon its shorter axis.* • 

Darn Ei.i. (No. .38.3, p. 451) exhibits an apparatus for 
the detection of either tire or robbery; consisting* of a 
lever, with a centre tumbler and balance weight, which 
is poised by a small line carried through any portion of a 
house, and fastened. On the least pressure the balance 
weight is raised ; or if the line he cut or burnt, it will 
fall into a notch; in cither of which cases, the alarum is 
put in motion. It is contained in a small portable box. 

Saunders (No. 205, p. 4.3.3) exhibits a kaleidoscope 
which revolves on pressing the covering of the eye-piece 
downwards, ami, therefore, is ^elf-acting whilst the 'in- 
strument is in use. This is the only kaleidoscope 
exhibited. 

Knjoiit and Sons (No. 453, pp. 402, 403) exhibit a 
machine for cleaning and polishing daguerreotype plum#; 
portable mercury box ; plate-holders ; head- rest A wiw a 
series of bolt and socket joints ; glass* and porcelain 
dishes for preparing sensitive paper. 


* See Dr. Farr’s “ Philosophy of Motion” for a dis inct 
lescrlption of this machine. 


Thomson (No. 80, p. 417) exhibits, an instrument 
called an autochronograph, intended frr the registration 
of the times of occurrences ; for example, to register the 
time of the arrival and departure of trains in railway 
stations, &c., — to note the presence and individuality of 
guards, and other persons whose absence might incur 
inconvenience or danger; it is thus of use also in police 
ami public offices, banking and mercantile houses, &c. 

Dvku (No. 370, p. 451) exhibits a circular slate, 
divided into as many equal portions as there arc days in 
tlie month. It is intended to make memoranda* of en- 
gagements, &c., that occur on each day; and whyi pro- 
perly adjusted at the end of each month, and turned day 
by day, each day's engagements arc brought* correctly 
under notice. • 

Jfoi'Kii (No. 197, p. 431) contributes Lawson’s observ- 
ing cljyir, to enable astronomers to observe with large 
telescones. • 

Watkins and Hill (No. G59, p. 45G*) exhibit Biot's 
apparatus for the polarization of liquids; a reflecting 
polari scope; an o^y-hy drogen jtoluriscepe ; A tt wood’s 
machine ; and a steam -engine indicator, lor ascertaining 
the power of steam-engines. 

Nkwi jerry (No. 400, p. 404) has exhibited a ease of 
medajs, the metal precipitated by electro-metallurgy, 
containing— a medal of Alfred the Great ; ('lenient Nil., 
from a very scarce original ; Pius V., from the original 
in the possession of the exhibitor; and various others. 

. Run OEM. (No. 4.38 a, p, 401) exhibits impressions of 
seals, the depth and execution of which are very good, as 
are the ciphers and arms, particularly when it is con- 
sidered that they have been executed by machinery. 

Willatts (No. 205, p. 437) has exhibited a register- 
ing thread counter, or linen p rover, a small instrument 
designed for the purpose of ascertaining the number of 
threads in a certain sized piece of linen or silk, by means 
of an index and a self-registering ajiparatus. A’ magni- 
fying lens is also attached^ for examining the texture of 
the material to be tested. 

II award (No. 298, p. 412) lias exhibited a gauge for 
measuring tlie thickness, and ascertaining the weight of 
metal auu Dtlier plates, reds, and bars. Its principle is 
the progressive movement of a most accurately cut screw, 
to which is affixed a dial or circular index, so divided 
that each space indicates the advance of the screw to the 
thousandth part of an inch. The gauge exhibited is so 
divided that each of the smaller divisions represents one 
ounce per foot of superficial sheet iron, wlio&e specific 
gravity is 7’G8, wi4h other divisions, till a weight of 
2ft lbs. to the square foot is shown. This gauge is conve- 
nient in use, and Mr. II award has very wisely adopted 
the decimal notation in the subdivision. 

Edcse (No. 702, p. 47.3*) exhibits a photometer for the 
determination of the illuminating pow er of gas, as com- 
pared with that derived from any other source. The 
instrument w5s not tried by the Jury. 

Chamberlain (No. .399, p. 452)*exhihits a large model 
of a machine for recording votes, which is so constructed 
that the vote shall be recorded without the manner of its 
disposition being made known, the number of’votes given 
being indicated by the sounding of (f bell. The machine 
appears to be well adapted to the purpose intended, and 
combines ingenuity of construction with careful 'work- 
manship. ’Being an instrument intended for direct use f it 
does not fall within the province of this Jury, and was 
toot subject to an aw ard in Class X. This notice is given 
in consequence of its being placed among philosophical 
instruments. # • 

Baker (No. 390, pp. 451, 452) lias exhibited a vacuum 
gauge, furnished with a sliding scale, the glass tube being 
protectcd*by a bronze covering.. Also a vacuum gauge, 
fitted in i; brass case, showing a scale of more than 
22 incHta. itid is intended Tor sugar boiling, and for 
situations where space is an object. A steam-gauge upon 
the principle of compressed air, to show the temperature 
of steam at various pressures. Another steam-pauge, s9 
constructed as to he less easily deranged by carnage from 
place to place. • 

Brown (No. *35, pp. 410, 447) has exhibited a patent 
power-engine, which act9 as a water-meter. Its novelty 
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consists in its economy of space; it is 3 feet in height, 
2 in length, and £ in width. He also exhibits a patent 
water-meter, which is 2 feet in length, 2 in width, and* 
l foot 6 inches in length ; stated to keep perfect adjust- 
ment under varying pressure. Also a patent water-meter, 
stated to work in compressed air, without cock or valve ; 
and two other meters. (See the Illustrated Catalogue.) 

La whence (No. 115, p. 418) exhibits a screw-wrench, 
capable of being adjusted by a spring, and of being varied 
in size in aomomenY. Also a pair of dividers ; a hand- 
drill, iutemled to supersede the use of the bow-drill, and 
driven by a crank. A turner’s centre-bearing, with 
frictiofi -rotters to prevent small articles from moving in 
tlie lathe*and to enable the lathe to turn easier than in 
the ordinary way. • These articles all seem to be useful, 
but scarcely belong to Class X. 

Pi. ant (No. 215, p. 434) has exhibited a self-regis- 
tering stqpm-boiler feeding apparatus, intended ipsa sub- 
stitute for the common force-pump and regulating-float. 

Koch kk (France, No. 991, p. 1220). A tank apparatus, 
for the distillation of water; adapted to the use of a ship 
of the line. The workmanship is excellent, but it can, in 
no rcsp«!ct, be considered a philosophical apparatus. 

Green (No. 440, p. 402) has exhibited damp-detectors, 
fitted up in different kinds of boxes ; also several angle- 
meters. 

Merry weather (No. 151, p. 429) has exhibited a 
tempest-prognosticator. This consists of a number of 
bottles placed on ail ornamental stand, in each of which 
it is proposed to place a leech, so as to render available 
the well-known sensitiveness of this animal to changes of 
the weather. 

Before closing this Report, it. may he well to dwell for 
a short time upon the probable good resuming from the 
exhibition of the subjects which it embraces. So vast is 
the field over which it is spread, and limited the time 
allowed for its preparation, that, in, Rome instances, we 
have been able only to ciiuim'rate, without fully discus- 
sing, the merits of individual works. No opportunity, 
for the same reason, is afforded of instituting nil inquiry 
into the comparative importance of the so vend classes of 
instruments— an inquiry which would be attended with 

g reat labour, from the necessity of gravely weighing aud 
ctcrmiiiing the comparative value of results which we 
have been enabled simply to record. 

That the Exhibition will form an era in art and science 
is to he expected ; and that both will benefit greatly from 
so large a collection of instrument^ and useful appli- 
cations from all countries is also certain. _ That it is not 
calculated to engender national animosities will be seen 
by a review of our Report, wliich discovers the fact, no 
less pleasing than anticipated, that every country is 
characterized by peculiar excellence in some department; 
and we might venture to predict, that steady and con- 
stantly progressive as the advancement of science has 
been— from the broad basis now offered for the first time, 
us a groundwork for future improvements — it will receive 
a fresh impulse and many accessions from new and other- 
wise unexpected quarters. That the Exhibition lias 


received contributions from individuals of various grades, 
is one of its most pleasing features ; as is the fact that a 
vast field for increase of knowledge, and a means of self- 
education, has for thq first time been opened to the 
ortizon. This class of individuals greatly want a know - 
ledge of that which has been done — a deficiency the 
Exhibition is well calculated to supply, and may thus 
divert much fruitless labour aud ingenuity into newer 
aud more useful channels. That there does exist, in this 
class of the community a considerable amount of ability 
aud power of application, is evidenced by the various 
patents which' have been taken out for ideas and inven- 
tions, the purchase-money of which has too often been 
the sole remuneration of the inventors. 

The Exhibition will make the improvements which 
have beeu made in different instruments by various coun- 
tries known to all ; and the means for the acquisition of 
knowledge, hitherto confined to the few, will, by it, he 
placed within the grasp of the many. 

Glancing once more at the collection now' before us, 
combining as it docs a concentration of the labours of 
eminent men, who hav e toiled during successive genera- 
tions for the advancement, of science, and whose success- 
ful efforts have developed the important principles which 
havb served for the groundwork of modern discoveries, 
and their beautiful applications to the wants of the 
present day, we are impressed more strongly than ever 
with the all-important fact, that much as man has done, 
both in the physical and scientific world, hy a long train 
of brilliuiit discoveries, there is more yet Jett to achieve 
than hus hitherto been accomplished. 

As heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, 
&c., hy the recent discoveries of Volta, Faraday, Oersted, 
Seebock, Wheatstone, &c., lyive been found to be mutually 
related, so that heat may he said to produce elect rieity, 
and vice versa, and so on for all the; rest., we may expect 
that a still more intimate union than that already dis- 
covered may be found to exist. That tilings apparently 
distinct and remote prove to be linked together anil 
inseparable, is instanced by the frequent discovery of 
intermediate missing links in the continuity of the chain 
connecting all living bodies, from the most minute, and 
almost inanimate, to man ; and which have le.fded to 
prove that the powers with which they are severally 
endowed, and the principles of their formation, have lieen 
regulated upon one grand system of gradation. Inning 
unity alone for its summit. That the effect of a concen- 
tration of the sciences of the age must be infinitely 
greater than that exerted by a single one, is obvious ; as 
also that this concentration and union, once effected, will 
be productive of vast and universal applications, sucli as 
we dare not even to predict. 

The Exhibition, by collecting, within a comparatively 
small space, nlmost all the known applications of science 
throughout the civilized world, is eminently qualified for 
the attainment of this great end, hy promoting the ad- 
vance of science in its various branches, and hy infusing 
a taste for the development of the highest faculties with 
which mau.is endowed. 


Lewisham , Nov. 1851 


JAMES GLAISHER, Reporter. 
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Note.— T hin Kepwl being no extensive, and embracing a large variety of subjects, it lias been deemed by the Author expedient to prepare 

a special Index to accompany it. • 




] NTRODUCTION, 24.3. 

Subjects included in Class A\, 243. 

Astronomical Instruments, their construction ami workman - 
ship, 2K). 

E lkctko-magnetism, its application to the simultaneous re- 
gist rath m of astronomical observations , JJ43. 

Nai'tical and Surveying Instruments, 24.3. 

Optics; improvement of optical glass; microscopes; physical 
optics ; lenses and prisms , 243. 

Photographic Cameras, and thetr improvement , 24.3. 

Photography; its utility; juture import a nee ; present im- 
provement as illustrated by the Exhibition ; m connection 
with art, as applied to the. purjtascs of illustration ; its 
application to science ; to astronomy ; to the selfregistwtion 
if natural phenomena ; to literature^ 243. 

Photographs of America, France, England; their charac- 
teristics, 244. # 

M. Marten's ealotypes ; Claudel's improvements; Ityss and 
Thomson's new process , 244, 245. 

Positives on glass; probable causes of rapid advance of 
photmiraphy, 245. 

The late M. Daguerre, 215. # 

Electric Telegraphs, 215. 

Electro-Magnets, 2 15. 

,Magm:to-E lect r i c it y , 2 4 5. 

Electrotype application of Voltaic action , 245. 

Ciiemistri ynu Chemical Apparatus, 24G. 

Fire A nni dilators, 240. 

PLAN I METERS, 246. 

Air-pumps, 246. 

Sta.no Aim Measures op Length, 246. 

Ca lciij^ytiMjI Machines, 246. 

Injurious Lit ect of Patents, how exempt i/iea \ 246. 

( 'lassi ncATiON of the Report, 246. 

Probable Omissions, 246. 


Bond. Apparatus for recording transit obsecrations by 
means of the touch ; its principles explained, 251. 

NAUpCAL INSTRUMENTS; their number and re- 
spective merits, 252. • 


NAUTICAL ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, 252. 
Simms. Troughtyn’s reflecting itrcle, 2 r ^>, 

Simms. Troughtou’s sextant, 2.52. 

Bahuett. Sextants, 252. • 

Crichton. Sextains, 252. • 

Taylor. Scxtunt, 252. 

Elliott and Sons; Watkins and Hill; Dixet. Sex- 
tunts, 252. 

Molt ent and Siegier. Sextants and reflecting circles, 

Veim. A reflecting circle; improvements by Captain 
Richards ; several sextants, 252. 

Huron. Sextants and octants, 252. 

Beaulieu. Sextants, 252. A 

Oehtli.ng. Sextants, 252. 

Imperial Ijorsk Works. Two large sextants, 252. 
Ashe. An instrument for great circle suiling, 252. 


VARIOUS NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 252. 

Ericsson. A sc^load; description! 252. 

Ericsson. An instrument for determining distances at 
sea; description, 253. 

Keller. A double planisphere, 253. * 

St. John. Detector compass ; aquatic velocimetcr, 253. 

• • 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 253. 

Introductory remarks; comparison of respective excellences , 
253. 


ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS, 246. 

Ft nimble cause of the omission if large instruments , 246. 

Excellent workmanship , 246. 

Avoidance if unnecessary screw connections , 246. 

Mr. Si nun's improvements , 246. 

I Vorkuta nship of the German instruments , 246. 

The process of dividing by hand objcllionab/c , 246. 

i Superseded by machinery ; the advantages of the latter method ; 
graduation if the I Vi stbury circle , 246. 

Mr. Bond's electro-magnetic apparatus , 246. 

Dollond. Variation Transit instrument, 246. 

Simms. Transit insti ument ; its object-gluss ; conversion 
of the axis into a telescope ; adjustments; eye-pieces, 
247. • 

Simms. Diagonal transit ; mode of illumination, 217. 

Gerard. Field transit instrument; its construction, 247. 

Dollond. Double altitude instrument, 247. 

Simms. Transit circle; its graduations; supports; illu- 
mination, and its advantages, 248. 

Ross. Large equatorial; dimensions; support; con- 
struction, 248. 

Simms. Equatorial ; its dimensions, &c., 241). 

Simms. A small eau&torial, without clock motion, 249. 

Dollond. Portable equatorial, 249. 

Simms. Wcstbury circle: graduation; microscopes; 
axis ; object-glass, 249. « 

Simms. Altitude and azimuth instrument ; its construc- 
tion ; adjustment and novelty, 250. 

Crickktt. Model of an equatorial stand, 250. 

Ertel and Sons. Universal instrument; particulars 
of its construction ; new application of itA clayfps ; 
object of the designer; its successful attainment, 
250. 

Professor Miller’s remarks on application of clumps at 
the centre, &c., 250. 

Merz. An equatorial ; its telcsoope and workmi^iship ; 
tests to which the telescope was subjected, 251. 


► 


SURVEYING AND LEVELLING INSTRUMENTS, 
253. • 

Simms. Transit. theodolite ; application; dimensions, 
power, &c., 253. 

Dollond. Truusit theodolite ; description; illumination 
of the lines, 253. • 

Y rates. Portable theodolite; theodolito ; prismatic 
compass ; optic square ; workmanship, 253. 

Mark att. Theodolite; construction to avoid flexure, 

Joseph. 'Acodolite, 254. 

Elliott and Sons. Altitude and azimuth instruments; 
construction; theodolite; levels ; adjustments; in- 
struments for the detenn iuation of distances, 254. 

Brum^es. Instrument for the determination of distances; 
rules and conditions for its usa, 254. 

Barton . Instrument for sketching ; object of its design, 
m 25*. • 

LiDDi'Lp. Sight! ; levels; construction, 254. 

Adcock. Drawing-machine, 254. 

■ Green. Miner's compass, 254. 

Cox. Beam draining Ipvel ; construction and use, 254. 

Blytii. Levels. 254. 

Dobbs. Spirit level, 254. , 

Horne, Iiiorntiiwaite, and Wood. Spirit level ; use 
aud adaptation, 254. 

Denton. Draining levels, 254. 

Wilton. Miner's theodolite, 254. 

Buucgf. Theodolite; dimensions; levelling instruments, 


Beaulieu. Theodolite, similar to Gambey's dimensions, 
and adaptation : workmanship, 254. 

Groetakks. An instrument for determining dist&ncife, 
254. 


De I Ten n aiilt. Miner's compass, 254. 
Lambert. Miner’s compass, 254. 
Becker. Levelling apparatus, 254. 
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Bbeitiiauft. Theodolite ; mode of grad tinting ; pro- 
tection df the vernier circle by glass ; level ; 
peculiar construction ; mining theodolite ; descrip- 
tion, 254. 

Lutoq. Levelling protractor, 255. 

KiMZELUAni. Surveying cross ; description ; diasti- 
metor; Wollaston's goniometer, 255. 

Imperial Polytechnic Institute of Vienna. Level; 
construction; improvements; adaptation; small 
levels ; pocket levels ; rulers for plane table survey- 
ing, 255. 

Scugnimui. Theodolite, 255. 

Imfeiiiai, Ijousk Works. Levelling instruments and 
otand ; workmanship, 255. 

Burt. Astronomical compass ; construction ; adaptation ; 
255. 

STANDARD MEASURES OF LENGTH, 255. 

Whitworth and Co. Stum lard bar measure ; construc- 
tion ; powers ; how applied ; description of tests ; 
suggestions for improvement, 255. 

Baumann. Bessel V standard measure ; construction ; 
mode of tanking comparisons ; delicacy ; elimination 
of error, 256. 

Simms. Standard yards; methods of support by Pro- 
fessor Miller and Rev. U. Sheepshanks ; comparison 
of relutive merits ; standard scales, 25G. 

DIVIDING MACHINES, 257. 

Ackland. Dividing machine ; usuul method of gra- 
duation; Mr. Ackland’s method divided into three? 
processes; description; Vx ample, 257. 

Peiireauv. Line divider; principle and construction, 
257. 

From ent. Divided metre ; Fromcnt’s screw; applica- 
tion of electricity, 257. 

Conservatoires him Arts tit Metiers. Gnmbey’s 
brass metre; lilatina metre; description; uttiiMiud 
kilogramme ; French coins of logul currency ; mea- 
suring rods ami chains ; measures of capacity, 257. 


BALANCES, 257. 

Introduction ; varied nature of collection ; beauty of work- 
manship ; Pot's bUiancr ; enumeration of the carious 
modes of a instruct ion not adopted ; Wollaston's method 
tf checking oscillation the most simple ami efficient; 
division of the scale , 257. 

Ludwig Okhtmmu. Balance; beam coated with pal- 
ladium ; balance to carry one kilogramme in cuch 
pan ; description, 258. 

Dover. Balance; workmanship eyunl and similar to 
that of Robinson ; mode of adjustment ; substitution 
of links for silk threads, 258. 

Fox. Balance for small wc^hts; adjustment of the 
beams by magnetism ; method of overcoming fric- 
tion, 258. 

Marriott. Chemical balance; construction of* the 
beam ; peculiarities, 258. 

1)e < 1 iiav e, Suoirr, an i> Fanner. Assay balances ; com- 
mercial balances { weights; measures of capacity, 
&C., 258. 

Baciie. Large balance; construction and adjustment; 
small balance, 258. c 

Deleiul. Balance,; avoidance of screw adjustments; 
adapted for weighing gases ; chemical balance ; re- 
marks upon construction ; assay bulancc, 250. 

Oom ot. Balance ; assay baluuce, 251. c 

B&hangeu. , Balances tor the counter ; steelyanl; double 
steelyard; model of a machine for d**.enninii\g 
pressure; Peso compteur. or weighing-machine; 
reason for not awarding a* Medal to M. Bcrangcr, 
259. 

Sacrf.. Balance ; construction ; its peculftir’ let ; sus- 
pension of the pans; beauty of workmans' lip ; assay 
balances, 259. i 

Oertlikg. Balance; construction and mode of adjust- 
ment; attachment of two thermometers; their posi- 
tion objectionable ; two small balances, %59. 

Reimann. Balance ; mode of effecting the adjustment 
of the knife edges ; adoption of the circular level, 

, • 259. 

Hoffmann and EnEiuyvMDT. Balances for apothecaries, 

Luhme. Chemical balar : +hAr capabilities, 259. 

Batra. KuscIic’r small buj^qpe, 259. 


Dolberg. Balance; mode of checking oscillation ob- 
jectionable, 260. 

Becker. Balance ; construction, 260. 

Nisben. Large balance; form of scale-pans objection- 
able ; small balnncc ; assay balance, 260. 

Littman. Balance ; substitution of on additional index, 
for a graduated scale considered objectionable, 260. 

Viiierg. Chemist's balance, 260. 

COIN-WEIGHING MACHINES, 260. .t 

Difficulties attendant upon the old method of weighing the 
gold coin ; jlissatisf action of the jmblic ; difficulty of weigh- 
ing with sufficient accuracy ; causes as tUscavereil by Mr. 
Cotton enumerated ; overcome by Mr. Cotton's coin-weighing 
machine. ; success attendant uuon its use, 2(K). 

Description of Mr. Cottons machine; construction: 
mode of acting detailed ; saving of revenue cflcclcu 
since its use was established in 1844, 260. 

Smith. Coin -weighing machine; its principle and con- 
struction, 261. 

Deleiiil. (Join-weighing machine, designed by Baron 

n Seguier ; conjectural description of the construction ; 
the machine not being patented, the intemul me- 
chanism wits not exumined, 261. 

Suggestions by Sir .lohn Hcrschel for the construction of 
a coin-weighing machine. 262. 

C\>lh ctiim of balances in the Exhibition satisfactory ; remarks 
u/Min the omission tf self-weighing machines for smull 
weights , 262. , 

AIR-PUMPS, 262. 

Importance \f the air-pump ; remarks upon construction ; 
jjhset rations in favour of those exhibited ; Sewman, exhi- 
bitor of the best air-pump , 262. 

Watkins.* Double-barrelled air-pump; Grove's prin- 
ciple, 262. 

Knigiit and Sons. Air-pump on Siemen’s patent, 262. 

Yaulky ani» Son. Air-pump; new construction ; Miuill 
double- barrel air-pump, 262. 

Ilr.Ywoon. Rotary table air-pump, 262. • 

Goukiity. Air-pump. 262. 

Lai»i>. Single- barrelled air-pump, 262. 

Y eat ns. Double-acting air-pumps, 262. 

Bryan. Double-action air-pump, 262. 

Briton. Double-barrelled air-pump; form of construc- 
tion object ioliuble, 268. ^ o 

Deleiiil. Double glass-barrel led air-pump, 268.' 

N issen. Double-acting single-barrelled air-pump, 263. 

• 

OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 263. 

Imjjortanee of the telescope ; a solid substance substituted by 
Wf ay for Jtint glass; optical glass in the Exhibition ; 
Simms f object glasses ; Chance's disc of glass ; Jiagmt ; 
lingerie ; flcrtavd ; Duboscg-Solvil, exhibitor of physical 
optics ; microscopes ; lighthouses, ^c., 20, ’3. 

TELESCOPES, 263. - 

Vaiii.ey and Son. Apparatus for Gregorian telescopes ; 
details of its construction; remarks upon the ud\ mi- 
lages of Hie Gregorian form of telescope; portable 
Gregorian telescope ; construction, 263. 

Ross. Telescope; object-glass of English flint glass; 
tests to which it was subjected, 264. 

Caj.i .agii^n . Telescopes for deer-stul king, 264. 

Salmon. Telescopes for ship's use, 264. 

Ru-itarpson. Reflecting telescope, 264. 

Boyle. Reflecting telescope, 264. 

Wray. Refracting telescope ; a solid substance substi- 
tuted for flint glass ; results of the test to which it 
w'as subjected, 264. 

Watkins and Hill. Telescope, 264. 

Mark att. Achromatic telescope, 264. 

Harris and Son. Doublc-innige telescope, 2G4. 

Biiron. Telescope; the object-glass of rock crystal; 
particulars necessary to attend to in working rock 
crystal ; Huygens’ formula ; telescope supported 
upon M. Caucliois* dtand; telescopes with terrestrial 
and celestial cye-pieees. M. Biot, 264. 

Lebrun. Acbromutic telescope^ introduction of a flint 
lens between the crown lens and joint focus ; suc- 
cessful result of test, 2C4. 

KinzeLbach. t Dialytic telescope, 264. 

Buscu. Achromatic and other telescopes, 265. 

MICROSCOPES, 265. 

Jutrqflnctory remarks upon the large collection exhibited; 
importance, of the microscope ; application to geology; 
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services to Uic medical profession awl to every riant if 
society ; instance* of it* ] towers of detecting adulteration 
both in grain and in tejtile fabric*; construction of the 
first ohjert-plasH by Tulley ; Dr. Coring* s opinion ; 
desirable to trace the causes wlPieh have so conduced to its 
advance ; date of the application of the achromatic object- 
glass to the nmpound microscope ; tScllique's inicrih- 
scopes ; Amici; the late Mr. W. Talley ; Dr. Goring ; 
successful combination of the lens; the result of Mr. 
Listers researches ; comhinatim suggested by Mr. Lister, 
and constructed by Mr. lloss ; new idea of Mr. Ross 
relative to the front lens; a new suggestion by Mr. 
Lister carried out by Mr. Ross; Rotbrll; Lcuiaud; 
Ross; Smith and Reck; their successive exertions; 
valuable suggestions of Sir David Tire tester ; Wollastons 
condenser ; application to the microscigte of the uppurutus 
for the polarization of light ; low price of the instruments 
exhibited by Messrs. Smith and Reck; combinations 
most suiietlfur educational pur/toses ; caul am concerning 
the extensilm of the angle of njterturc; remarks upon 
combinations of high power awl extreny-iy extended angles 
of aperture ; oltscrvoi ions upon the qualities essentially 
requisite to the stand of a microscope, 205. 

Iloss. M icroscnpes ; angular apertures of the object- 
glasses ; quul ity of the object-glasses, 200. 

Smith ani» Beck. Microscope; observations upon the 
stand ; lever motion of thestuge the heat yet applied ; 
angular aperture of the object -glasses ; well corrected 
for spherical aberration; new form of cabinet ;stwo 
tables with revolving tetps for the convenience of 
several observers, 200. 

Vahlky and Son. Microscope; stage mo^od bj r parallel 
rods; microscopes for the reception ofsvial^ con- 
taining anininlciihe, aquatic plants, Kcc. ; micro- 
scope for beginners ; remarks upon A ur ley’s Io\ er 
stage, 200. 

Kino. Microscope stand, wUh micrometers and gonio- 
meters; description; workmanship; mode of illu- 
mination, 200. 

PniTCiiAiin. Achromatic microscope; remarks upon the 
form of instrument, 207. . 

Ladd. Microscope with chain-and-Bpindlc movements, 
207. 

PiLLisctir.u. Microscope stund ; its lurge sue obj-r- 
tionublc ; small microscopes, 207. 

Jackson. Plain and excu\ tiled slips of glass; sections 
oHubes, K.«\, 207. ^ % 

Hu i>son. M icroscopic objects, 207. 

U#:tt. Injected microscopic objects in illustration of the 
utility of the microscope, 207. 

Foui/nm. Microscopic objects ; draw ings in illustration, 
207. 

Stark. Microscopic objects mounted in gutta-percha 
cells; slides for opaque objects, 207. * 

Sn ah l*. High ] tower lenses, 207. 

Siiadiiolt. Sulicro-uiinular condenser for the concen- 
tration of light ; remarks ujwm the principle of the I 
condenser, 207. | 

Fiki.ii and Sons; Elliott and Sons; Watkins and 
Hill; Abraham ; Griffin, exhibitors of micro- 
scopcB, 207. 

Jnferiority of the French object-glasses. IS' ate hot's the 
best, but inferior to Hih-s, Smith and Beck ; sphe- 
rical aberration not corrected ; a dissecting micro- 
scope exhibited by Ratchet, 207. • 

Reunaud. Microscopes, 207. 

('iiKVALLir.li. Microsco])cs, 207. • 

Huron. Microscopes, 207. m 

Mku/.. Microscope; remarks upon its mechanical con- 
struction, and object-glasses, 207. 

H assart. Microscope; Huy genian eye-pieces, chro- 
matic and spherical aberration not corrected, 2G7. 
Pick. Microscope, 207. 

Remarks upon the uses of the microscope ; ap important 
illustration of itB utility afforded by Leonard, 207. 

List of subjects selected by Lkonakd in illustration of 
the powers and utility of t^p microscope, 207. 
Remarks upon their execution, 208. 

Torn mg. Cases of microscopic objects ; Mr. Topping's 
remarks upon the ‘best medium for mounting; ob- 
servations upon the method adopted by Mr. Topp^^r 

BoiihuoutTE. Microscopic objects, 2GR. • ^ 

Koukrt. Tracings of parallel lines on glass; constitute 
• admirable tests for object-glasses, and tend to confirm 
the undulating theory of light, 2G8. 

Lundy. Dies or minute coiiics on silver and st«l, of 


various devices; remarks upon their minute size 
which render them almost invisible to the naked 
eye ; details of the dies exhibited ; remarks upon 
tlieir utility, 208. 


OBJECT-GLASSES FOR TELESCOPES, 269. 

Simms. Achromatic objcctrglasseB ; remarks upon their 
colour; Mr. SirriW method of determining the cor- 
rections required for achromatism ; specific gravities 
of the flint and crown gloss manufactured by Chance 
and Co., 209. • 

Remarks upon Mr. Simms' new invention and arrange- 
ments ; a Council Medal awarded to Mr. Simms by 
the Jury, 209. * • 

Goddard. Object-glass, 209. 

Bi kon. Achromatic glass, crown and flint 9 glass for 
which, nmdo by late M.Guinard, with curves after 
Sir J. Ilerscliel’s method, to show stars of 11th 
^pagiii tilde, 209. 

Kcadi:. Solid eye-pieces ; their construction ; 45ir David 
Brewster’s achromatic sphere; Sir David Brewster's 
remarks upon achromatic eye-pieces; the incon- 
venience of the positive *ye-piege now in use; 
examination of the cye-pieco by Mr. Gluisher. 
269. • 


OPTICAL GLASS, 270. 

If rumination of the disc of glass exhibited by Mr. Chance ; 
gentlemen present : at the c.eamination of; description 
of tests to which it was subjected ; satisfactory results, 

m Ma|-;s. H|M*cimens of a new* kind of glass; its com- 
pounds ; suggestions* to manufacturers ; prisms ; 
discs of glass, 270. 

Remarks upon the achromatic union of the sjwctrvijf, 271. 

Packet. Disc s of flint anil crown glass; M. Pnguot's 
process, 271. 

Lenses mid prisms, 271. 

Bkykiit.i:. Lenses of various forms; lenses ground on 
curves of different foci, 271. 

Jam iv. Prisms of crown glass; discs of flint glass; 

plane nnd cmitnvc rejectors, 271. 

Bertacd. K icholl's prisms; crystals; variously cut 
prisms, 271. • 

Bijron. Various prisms, 271. 

LTGHTllorSES,27L 

Chance. Design lor a lighthouse ; improved method of 
reflection; arrangement of the prisms; sjstcm 
adopted by Fresnel ; description of apparatus ; 
colour of ilie glass, 271. 

Wilkins. Apparatus for a lighthouse, very similar fa 
tlmf of Chance ; new adjustment of frfttion rollers, 
272. • 


PHYSICAL OPTICS, 27^ 

Du noscq -S oi.ki l. Silborman's helioBtat ; principle; soe- 
cliaronieter ; modi* of using it; Brnv&is'e haloscope 
for siiowiug halos, parhelion?, and meteorological 
phenomena; instructions for producing the several 
appeuroficcs ; various instruments for physical in- 
vestigation, 272. 

SPECTACLES AND OPERA-GLASSES, 272. 

Remarks upon the nature of the sjrectuclcs exhibited ; regret 
ut*the undue amount of attention paid to the frames ; 
contrast afforded by M. Henri in m Franec , 272. 

How lev. Spectacles; durability of framework, £73. 

Wither. Spectacles ; hand-frame, 273. 

BRAiTiNfAiTE. ventilating cye-shmles, 273. 

Chadhurn. Elastic stccl-fruhied spectacles, 273. 

# Bay ley. Spectacles, 273. 

Hyams. Glass for opera-glasses, 273. 

Dixey. Spectacles ; opera-glasses, 273. 

Clark. Spectacles, 273. • 

Elliott and Sons. Spectacles and opera-glasses. 273. 

Horne, Thountiiwaitk, and Wood. Smoe’s optometer, 
273.* 

Bratiam. Spectacles, 273. 

CALLAHAN. Steel spectacles, 273. 

Soiomon. Eye-protectors, 273. 

Wihtfjiouse. S]iectaclcs ; a pair of sketcliing, 273. 

A e Ans. Spectacles, 273. • % 

Henui. Spectacles for rectifying obliquity of vision, 
spectacles for preserving tiic eyesight {conserves 
yurdcs-rues ), 273. • 

Remarks upon Jl/l Henri's improvements , 273. 
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Poullot. Specialties ; metallic woven spectacles, 273. 
Lebrun. Chefep spectacles and opera-glosses, 273. 
Prudent. Opura-glasseb. 273. 

XI u bon. Opera- glasses, 273. 

Buscn. Spectacles ; opera-glasses, 273. 

Latinie. Spectacles, 273. 

Bacien. Spectacle glasses, 273. 
l'LACftnoii. Spectacles, 273. " 

Pick. Spectacles, 273. 


DISSOLVING VIEW'S APPARATUS, 273. 

Abraham and Co. Trinoptric prismatic lantern; de- 
scription ; dioptric prismatic lantern, 273. 

Cajik.-ntch and W estley. Phantasmagoria lanterns; 
lenses; subjects for dissolving views, 274. 

Horne, •Tiiorntiiwaite, AND Wood. Dissolving appa- 
ratus for the Rxy hydrogen lime light ; novelty of its 
arrangement described, 274. 

PIIOTOttftAPHIC CAMERAS, 274. 

Central remark s upon the camera ; brief sketch of its advance- 
ment from the date of its discovert/ to the present time ; 
spherical oherratiou carefully corrected by Mr. Moss ; 
serious affections to the.usc of a white vhamlnr as suggested 
by M. JUanquart ; construction of the object-glasses exhi- 
bited,# 74. 

lloss. ' Cameras, with single and double achromatic 
object-glasses, 274. 

Hen neman and Malone. A camera by lloss; descrip- 
tion, 274. 

IvNiortT and Sons. Cameras; construction and adjust- 
ments, 274. 

Horne, Thorntiiwaitf., an? Wood. Camera; double 
achromatic object-glass ; fine specimens of chemicals 
ustyl in nhotogrnphy, 274. 

Claud nr. Cameras ; multiplying enmeru ; description, 

Willatts. Portable photographic camera; a flexible 
doth body instead of ono of wood, 274. 

Yarley and Son. Single reflecting cameras for en- 
larging or reducing copies, and for sketching finm 
nature upon stone, 274. 

Aoraiiam, Abraham, and Co. Portublo sketching 
camera, 275. 

Plagniol. Camera, largest in the Exhibition; gront 
defalcation of light; larger cameras liavjo been con- 
structed, 275. 

Schientz. Camera ; sides of the field very obscure, 275. 

IIariuson. Cameras; double achromatic object-glasses, 

2 1 5 . 

Albert. Camera; double achromatic object-glasses, 

2 1 5 . 

Houget i>*f lTslk. Camera luci for copying drawings ; 
method of using it, 275. • 


PHOTOGRAPHIC GLASS, 275. 

Chance and Co. Discs of glass for daguerreotype and 
talbotype apparatus ; its density and refractive 
power, 275. 

Huron. Glasses for dissolving views, 275. 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 275. 

General remarks upotl photography; not yet attained the 
rank if a science ; its pursuit likely to elucidate principles 
at present unknown ; photography yet in its infancy ; the 
study of the prismatic spectrum , per se, reciimmciuled ; 
regret that , as 'shown in the Exhibition, this study has 
been so little followed up ; Mr. Cluudet alone has done 
so; the method adopted by Mr. Moss in the construction 
of his cameras ; the present exhibition tf phonographs will 
perhaps form an era from which to •uitemany improve- 
ments; rapid advance of photography ; an illustration of 
this rapidity ; formation of jdagucrrcotyjw establishment St 
in London; amount of daily receipts ou their first esta- 
• blishmetU; caloty/te process and its t jAyment by Mr . 
Col ten ; injurious effects of the nuplofi umt of the brush ; 
Mr. Clauattt's perfection of the processes; was the first 
to perceive the advantage of employing subsidiary adjuncts 
for backgrountis; pleasing results tf Claudel* s multi- 
plying camera ; mention of those gentl&nvn fvho haw 
materially contributed to the advance <y photography ; 
M. Fizcau*s new process of engraving and preserving 
* the daguerreitin image , 275, 

Sun-pictures ; MJtayard't celebrity ; ITcnneman and Mahme 
exhibitors of taWotypes ; advantages attendant upon Mr. 
Talbot* s process; M. Arago's opinion concerning the 
investigation of thc&hotographic ptvcmscs , 276. 


DAGUERREOTYPE PICTURES, 276. 

Clai/dkt. S on-in vert mg portraits; distinguishing merits 
of Mr. Claudet’s pictures, 276. 

Difficulty of blending colour with photographic works; 
application of Clat4dot'B fociineter, 276. 

Claudet’s dynactimometer and fociineter; specimens 
illustrative of the different refrangible rays, 276, 

Kilburn. Coloured daguerreotypes ; individual merits 
specified, 276. 

Mayall. Uncolourcd daguerreotypes; their charac- 
teristics ; subjects selected for illustration ; crayon 
, daguerreotype, 276. 

Heard. Erf/unclled daguerreotypes, 277. 

Larociie. Daguerreotypes, 277. 

V oiutlan df.r. Coloured daguerreotypes, 277 . 

Griffiths and I.e Beau. Coloured daguerreotypes, 277. 

Paine. Photographic pictures to show the progress of 
the art, 277. 

Tyree. Coloured daguerreotypes, 277. 

Craddock. Photographic copies of engravings, 277. 

American daguerreotypes ; their merits and charticicr , 277. 

American excellence ussisterl by local influence , 277. 

Lawrence. Daguerreotype portraits; special mention 
of individual works, 277. 

Brady. Daguerreotype portraits ; beauty of execution; 
remarks upon their backgrounds; several wutks 
- particularized, 277. 

Whipple. Daguerreotype of the moon; a new era in 
* astronomical representation, 277. 

Mayall. Subjects which compose liis American col- 
lection ; same characteristics as shown in his 
British collection; particular excellence specified, 
277-f 

Evans. Daguerreotype portraits; peculiar excellences, 
277. 

Meade Brothers. Series of daguerreotype portraits; 
excellent arrangement of light ami shade, 277. 

Phatt, Richmond, and Co. Daguerreotypes, 277. 

Whitehurst. Daguerreotypes of the Falls of Niugura, 
277. 

Gavit. Daguerreotypes, 277. 

lloor. .Daguerreotypes, 277. 

IIogg. Daguerreotypes, 277. 

Langenhkim. Talbotypcs; hyalotypcs, 277, 

Fontaynb and Porter. Daguerreotype view of Oin- 
ciunnti, 277. 

Harrison. Daguerreotypes, 277. 

General itvmarks vjhm the French daguerreotypes ; their 
excellent s, 277. 

TniEiiui . Daguerreotype view of Lyons, 278. 

Maitcombi.k. Coloured daguerreotypes; their excel- 
lences more nearly allied to urt than to science, 278. 

Sa bati k it. Daguerreotype port rui t of large size ; remarks 
upon the excellence of its execution, 278. 

Plagmoi.. Daguerreotypes, 278. 

(Jon in. Coloured daguerreotypes, 278. 

Koiinke. Daguerreotypes, 278. 

Vogel. Dogucrreo ty i»es, 278. 

Von Minutoli. Daguerreotypes, 278. 

Talbot ypes, Calotypln, Kun-piutiikes, 278. 

Buckle. Calotyjics of great beauty : Mr. Buckle’s ob- 
servations upon the adjustment of the focus, &c. ; 
Paper used by Mr. Buckle, 278. 

Ross and Thomson. Talbotypcs; subjects of illustra- 
tions ; remarks upon the diversity of tint; blue 
photograph and process by which obtained; albu- 
4 min ous process, 278. 

lliLii and Adamson. Talbotype groups ; striking effects 
of light and shade, 278. 

IIenneman anii Malone. TulbotypeB on paper; sub- 
jects exhibited; their merits; excellence of the 
coloured portraits ; specimens of the cyanotype and 
chrysotypc of Sir .1. JJcrschel; chromotype of Mr. 
Hunt ; various talbotypcs, 278. 

Colls. Sun-pictures on paper, 278. 

IIaumeu. Calolypc pictures, 278. 

Owen. Culotype pictures, landscape and wood sconcry ; 
advantages of Mr. V) wen’s glass spreader, 278. 

Collie. C'alotype pictures, 279. 

Khmhngiiam. Talbotypcs ; photographs from paper 
negatives, 271). 


UiiNtLf am. Talbotype pictures, 279. 
Field ami S_on. Culotypcs, 279. 


Martens. Photographic proofs on glass and paper ; 
special mention of works distinguished by peculiar 
excellence ; in what that excellence consists ; da* 
u guerreotype view of Paris, 279. 
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Bayard. Sun-pictures, public buildings of Paris ; calo- 
typo of Vuiiub mid Cupid, 279. 

Flaciieron. Sun-pictures : excel lences ; accurate ropre- 
sentation of superficial tcxtuirc, 27 J. 

Lf. Cray. Sun-pictures, 279. 

Henri Le Secq. Culotypcs; evils arising from negli- 
gence in the adjustment of the camera, 279. * 

Everaud Blanquaut. Talbotype pictures; a new 
process by which 011c negative proof is made to 
afford 2(H) ftr 300 impressions; its purtial success, 279. 
Cousin. Talbotypes, 2?.). 

Albert. Sun-pictures, 27'J. * 

Ciikvalieu. Photographic proofs, 27!). 

M aver. Talbotypc miniatures ; fraccs of the brusli, 270. 
Paul Prktscii. Photographic. i»i Rures from nature, 272. 
Cioshiff remarks upon the collection of phat(*rruphs ; regret at 
the exclusive nature of the present application of photo- 
graphy; sjicciflcation of (how purposes to which it might 
be applied with effet t and benefit ; absence of all "jieciniens 
of scotoyraphy, 272. 

MAGNETS, 279. 

Remarks upon the improvement of slot magnets; tiU> ntnm 
paid by I harder to the jnrmuneiU magnetic powers of 
cast-iron . 280. 

Dr. S.orcsby*s experiments upon the vat- net it* properties if 
cast-non; ])r. Siiwcshy's result 2*51. 

Mr. lit order's riper: limit upon the magnetic properl gs of 
east-iron , 2 * 1 ). • 

Loglman. Permanent magnets; results of eyperiincntR, 

IJii.M.iA. Permanent magnets; rtsulls or experiments, 
28<). # 

Siiaw and Sow Two magnets, of 9 lb. and 70 lb. weight 
respectively, 2-'i>. 

IIeakdkii. Cast-mm magnet; its comtruetiou: ohser- I 
rations upon the relume powers of the magnetic 
plates when separated; pr.vnniieiif horseshoe steel 
magnet : its \\« ight uiid pnWei, 2*0. 

Hundlll. Carbonized cast-iron magnet, *280. 

MAGS r/riCAL TNSTUT’M ENTS, 280.- 

Brooke Photographic apparatus for the self-r ::is- 
tration of the magnet*; deseiiption of npp:n.« ’.s; 
chemical solutions for the preparation of the paper, 
2ft >. % 

AYii.ton. Fox’s dipping needles, 2S1. 

IjAHK es and Son. Pocket compasses, 281 . 

G keen. Magnetic Mm-diuls ; pocket compasses, 231. 

\ j.ates. Prismatic eoinpa»s. 28 1 . 

ELKCTJtlCAr INSTILMENTS, 2SJ. „ 

General remarks upon the necessity for an uie.rpcusive instru- 
ment adapted for the observation if atmospheric t tech icily , 
281. 

Application if steam-power to the product ion of t h ctrii ity, 
281. 

AVestmorkland. Gutta-percha eleclric.il machine; de- 
scription, 281. 

item arks upon the application of putta percha, 282. 

AV Atkins and Hill. Electrical machine; cunsti action ; 

galvanometer; thormo-elcctrometer, 2*2. 

Peleitil. Elcchicnl machine for medical purposes, 2S2. 
Meinks. Hydro-electric chain batteries, 2*2* 
Tueumo-Elei'TISic itv. Jntroi/ui tory remarks on results of 
Lvbcek of Russia's discovery, in 1821, if t feetrie earn nts 
generated by contact of two different metals in heutul 
state , 292. 

Suss. Thermo-electric battery; construction, *282. 
Hoffmann and Eiif.ru ah dt. An apparatus for showing 
the earth's magnetism, 282. 

APPLICATION OF ELECT RO-M AG N ETISM TO TUE 
MOVEMENT OF MAC 111 N ES, 2 12. 

Remarks upon Professor Oersted's discovery, and the ap- 
plication of an active form* prat! need without cj it mill 
influence , to the movement of machines , 282. 

Joule. Electro- magnet ; estimate of magnetic force 
obtained ; surface electro- magnet, 282. 

Harrison. Electro-magnetic engine; principle of *ts 
action; const! ucLion, 282. j J 

Knight # and Son. Electro-magnetic engine; simple in 
construction; electrical machine; its construction, 
" 283. 

Watkins and IIill. Elcctro-magnctic engine ; its prin- 
ciple and construction, 283. * 

Allf.n. Electro-magnetic railway-train alarm, 2S3. . 


I 

Cm i:*sw n.r,. J! lectro-magnet ic engine foY the produr. « iuu 
of motion, 263. * 

From ent. Electro-magnetic engine; its construction, 
283. 

Breton. Electro-medical apparatus, with double cur- 
rent, 283. 

Ii joiitii. Electro- nftignetic engine; plan of improved 

arrangement; detailed description of its ustion, 
283. 

• 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS, 233. 

Introdi <tion ; Fine collection by Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany ; medic telegraph; rapid progrtss ; he safe's pro- 
position in 1792; Lomond in 1787 ; lteizen; Saivu; 
Ronalds ; Galea ni ; Volta; voltaic electricity, 283. 
Soemmering's points; Coxes decompositions ; Arugu's and 
Faraday's discoveries ; Pirii; Saxton; essentials if 
electric uUgtuph; generation of the Jorce ; different 
flatteries ; Potto's proposition , 284. • 

ThcVarth supplies electric force ; means of setting the cur rent 
in mot ion ; magneto-electric Machine; insulation if the 
forvt ; Ron-thls , (fiber , Siciiduul f l Visitor, 2 >5. 

Use of cuxudehoin?; gutta percha ; insulation of slrct t and 
tunnel wilts; those under rirtrs , or harb.nsrs; first 
lib graph communication brfitxrn England ttttd Pi unci ; 
d >Jf ci int methods for submarine wire y 283. 
l>gi.i/AT»n\ or the Force; different methods of making 
the force manijfst . 2*0. 

Galvanometer ; Slcinhril y Alernndrr, Schilling, Jf.ny, Gauss 
aiul I fiber, Pcluur , J hroii, Cooke amt ffben/s/o ie f 
l/ii/htoii , by whom Ho: cltcl tv-inn i/ net tuts been u*n f 

.... 

!>;//; rent signals in France, England , Pnusia , und Ann rim , 
287. 

lNSTKl .M1.NTS EXIlllllTlD BY Till'. ElI/ TRIP r i I'M UI’AFII 
fun cany ; a rhoinhoidal needle, patent 1M0. ^-.7. 
AVm vt.-tom/m magneto-electric iimiictii u rrreliiue, 287. 
11 \Tcin it’s miignetu-clectric imluctiLii machine, 2N f . 

A\ lirA'ivroM/b lMtsiiiug induction mat nine, 2^7. 

B \ i: low’s printing telegraph, 287. j 
N»»rr ami Gamwh.’n lele^rnjili, 2**. 

IIa:< iiluV induced current ntacij.ue, z:'. 

( oom.’.n portable telegraph, 2-*. » 

Bui it ■m> Litti.i cnii\eii»h.:i!ii ;>!p!.nl.< t, 2*8. 

A\ iulvivpom: and Cmoki/*, pa.i *g, 1 J 4*», 2-*. 

Hatcmi electro magiic. pi in 1 1 n._ nde* -iiph, 2‘8. 

11\in’> chemical printing lele;*ir.pl , 2**. 

British Ei. citric Tr.uui: \ru Iomcvn^, 28S. 

I! liillTosV difleicnt patents, 2*8. 
JlLM.i:Y , Miiagm , iti-eU , <*tric telegraph, 2SS. 

,1. Bim.it’s electric printing telegraph; desci iption ; 
nrrangeineiit of leiiir; pocket ec iiiutiinicator ; an 
eleenie circuit regulator ; bpcciincn.i of suLmnrii.e 
v iie, M\, 2*9. 

1*\in\ elect t o printing telegraph, 2.0. 

I! \ma\ 1 1 i.’s coju ing electric telegraph, 2!»M. 

A\ alxi.k’s mode of insulation of wires ; compound non lie • 
boll tianslerrer ; branch double turn-plate; light- 
ning onnduMor; graphite battery; moveable st nils ; 
ringing hu'.idle, 2 .0. 

Ai l\n’> mu die telegraph, kc ,2’. ! 2. 

Hi. rims's electric telegraph, &e. ,*292. 

Britt's paten 1 electric telegraph ulu rum- hell, 293. 

Litti.i; sugg'-^ts the use of a sewing needle, 293. 
Ali'a/Indi.r'*' eleetro-mngnenc telegraph, 2.3. 

Smith's conuc electric telegraph, 2* 3. 

McNair’s submarine wire, 2 ! 3. 

AViii-iiaw's gutfii-perclui tube.-, nu uth-pieci S, llxdraulic 
tehvrraph, 293. 

Si km r ' s and Maiskii's telegrajil , 2 3. 

• Lvioiuii.r's magneto-electric telegraph, 234. 

DOMESTIC’ Tl’.l 1 GRAPES, 294. 

Buudeit. Ki:ii>, AVudiiaw, Brook*, Howland, 294. • 

CITEMTCAL A1TA11 ATI'S, 2.*5. 

Genera ? remarks, 2. 0. 

Kniomt and Sons. Chemical cabinet ; furnace ; dif- 
ftri ii^ba tterie#!, 295. " 

Giuti'In. Glass instruments; rys'em of nssigning & 
fixed volume to utomic weights', decimal weights, 
&c., 295. • • 

Edwards. Class vessels covered by copper, 293. 
lur.ivisoN. Blowing apparatus, 2 »5. 

Statham. \ utiuus Utixes of chemical tesls, 235. 

Baker. SAci'uAuoMirrr.u mid lactometer, 2J3. 

Com.y. (’lieiiiicul appuruiiis, 295. 
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Johnson and* Matthey. Palladium crucibles ; Sir PYROMETERS, 302. 
John llerschtfl's suggestion relative to coating clay Ericsson, .302. 
on pl umbag o crucibles, with films of plstiuo, & c., W ukm, 302. 

296. 


Horne, Tziornthwaite, and Wood, Galvanic machine, 
&c., 296. 

Hearder. Galvanic machine, 296. 

Taylor. Pneumatic battery, 296. 

Nunn. Hydrometer, 296. 

Lyons. Several batteries, 296. 

Quennessen. Plfttina alembic, 296. 

C hoard. Gazoscopo and safety-lamp, 296. 

Bonnot. -Assay furnace, 296. 

Deyeux. Chemical utensils, 297. 

Lem olt.*' Galvanic battery, 297. 

Kapellfji and Son. Black-lead crucibles, 297. 

Seel. Steam apparatus, 297. 

AunoijDI. Chemical apparatus. 297. 

Grassjj/i. Carbon battery, 297. ' 

Keinsch. Galvanic battery, 297. 

Kinselbach. Silver hydrometer, 297. 

Wolff. Chemical apparatus, 297. 

Luume. Chemical apparatus, 297. 

Bath a. Chemical apimratus, 297. 

BiiANDEis f Apparatus ibr analysis of beer, 297. 

Staffel. Apparatus for assaying the precious metals, 
297. 


TIDE-GAUGES, 302. 

Hewitson and Newman, 302. 

• 

ACOUSTICS, 303. 

Beeps and Rein, 303. 

Watkinb and Hill. Syrene, 303. 

PLANIMETERS, 303. 

Sang and Gonella’b, description of, 303. 

Lauu, Goldsciimid,^ and Aubfeld’s, description of, 


DYNAMOMETERS, 304. 

Taurines. Adapted for great strains, 304. 

Clair. Adapted to moderate strains, 304. 

Burg. Self-registering, 304. 

Cazaux. Furnished with cbronometric controller, 304. 

CRYSTALLOGRAPHY, 305. 

Lkeson, Mitchell. Collection of crystals, 305. 

Luume, Schroder, Batka, Beutaud. Models of crys- 
tals, 305. 


FIRE ANN1HILATORH BY CHEMICAL APPLICA- 
TION, 297. 

Phillies. Machine, 297. 

Weaue. Machine, 298. 

METEOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 298. 

General remarks , 29S. Barometers ; thermometers ; in- 
jurious etfects of bad instruments, 298 ; essentials of 
good thermometers and barometers, 299. 

FastuA. IBs thermometers the best in the Exhibition, 
299. 


SELF-REGISTERING METEOROLOGICAL APPA- 
RATUS, 299. 

DolEond. Atmospheric recorder, 299. 

Brooke. Tnotographic apparatus, 300. 

Newman. Anemometer and rain-gauge, 300. t 

BAROMETERS, 300. 

G Kii’FiTiis. Barometer with a trap, 300. 

Newman. Standard barometer, 3i»0. 

Orchard. Standard barometer, 300. 

Vi die. Aneroid barometer, 300. 

Neoretti And Zamuka. Different barometers, 300. 

Y £ ates. Diflerent barometers, 3t h i. . 

Somalvico. Mountain barometer, 300. 

JIall. Meteorological clock, 300. 

Them lett. Marine barometer, 30 1 . 

Elliott and Sons. Different barometers, 301 . 

Bursill. Compensatory cistern barometer, 301. 

BnowN. Barometer of two immiscible fluids, 301. 
Bennett. Barometers, 301. 

Dixey. Barometers, 301. 

Barer. Two barometers, 301. 

Watkins and Hill. Barometers, 301. 

Gray and Keen. Wheel barometers, 301. 

Ahraiiam. Barometer, 301. o 

Ross. Barometer, 301. 

Pizza^a. Wheel barometer, 301. 

Giumoldi. Barometer, 301. c 

Bourdon. Barometers of a new construction, fH)l. 

Galy Cazalat. Manometer, 301. 

Ericsson. Alarm barometer, 301. • 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 305. 

V akley an d Son . Graphic telescope, 305. 

Elliott and Sons. Drawing instruments, 305. 
Pjli.isciier. Elliptic compasses, 305. 

Simms. Airy's clliptogroph, 305. 

Dobson, Tree, Parke and Sons. Drawing instruments. 

305. 

Dixey. Mathematical instruments, 305. 

1 1 aug A im. Double protrn "tor, 31 >5. 

Graham. Ivory rule, showing relations between the side 
of a square, equul to the area of n circle, &c.,305. 
Matthias. An instrument for dividing lines quickly, 

306. 


Horne, Tiiohntitwaite, and Wood. Tebay’s rule, 306. 
G a yard. Pentagrnphs and dingraphs, 306. 

J/uTTia. Drawing instrumenfs, 306. 

Uommel-Esseu, C; ysj, Kern. Drawing instruments, 306. 
1m ferial Ijorsk Works. Drawing instruments, 306. 

Vl RE ll(., Kt.FLEll. Littman, Nietzciimann AND V AC CAM, 
Uoouetti. Drawing instruments, 306. 

Penrose, llelicographs, 306. 


ORRERIES, P LAN ETA1UUMS, ASTROJS OM1CAL 

MACHINES, 306. 

General remas ks, 306. 

Facy. Vertical orrery, 306. 

Newton and Son. Orrery, 307. 

Plant. Orrery, 307. 

Newton and Son. Planetarium, 307. 

Le Feiivrk. Orrery, 307. 

Massett. Planetarium, 307. 

Mollison. Pedestal planisphere, 307. 

Baker. Fcriplian, 307. 

Matthews. Astroranm, 307. 

Malloch. Mccliunicul indicator for teaching geography, 
307. 

Murdocil Eclipse indicator, 307. 

Kyles. For showing the ebb and flow of tides, 307. 
Nekton and Son. An armillary sphere, 307. 
Zierekmayk. Planetarium, 307. 

Dink. Terrestrial globe, 307. 

Richards. Geographical instructor, 7107. 

Dktouciie and Houdjn. Unmographic apparatus, 307. 


THERMOMETERS, 301. 

Simms. Standard thermometers, 301. , ^ 

Negretti and Zambka. Standard ar.J other thermo- 
inetcrs, 301. 

Newman. Standard and other thermometers, 301 . 
Philips. Maximum thermometer, 302. 

Watkins and Hill, Harris and Son. Elliott and 
Sons, Bennett, Dixey, Baker; FastoA, Luume, 
Zerak, Jurgen sens, 302. 

Piuufs and De^Iennault, 302. 

RAIN-GAUGES, 302. J ' i 
Philips, Watkins and IIill, Baker, 302. 


DIALLING, 307. 

Newton aNd Son. Spherical Bun-dial, 307. 

Lawrence, Elliott and Sons, Darnelj*, Cox, Uiiluan. 
Sun-din Is, 306. 

GLOBES, 308. 

Johnston. A terrestrial globe, showing the geological 
structure of the earth. 308. 

and Sons. A largo manuscript globe, and 
* various other globes, 308. 

Fletcher. A pair of terrestrial globes, and process of 
globe-making, 308. • 

Readuouse. A model of the moon, 308. 

AnqpNO. A papier-mache globe, 308. 

Stoker. Angular terrestrial globe, 308. 
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Bentley. A plain globe, 308. 

Faxon. A lunarian, 308. 

Mauratt. (Hobo of moon, 308. 

Goon. Globe designed to show the diurnal motion of the 
earth, 308. 

Edkins and Son. 18-inch globes, 308. 

Gilhert. Tissue-paper globes, 308. 

Rummer. Globe in nigh relief, 308. 

Goodyear. India-rubber globes, 308. 

Grosselin. Celestial globes, 308. 

Ziebeumayeh. Globe, 308. 

Kiedl. Globe of the moon, 308. 

RELIEF OR MODEL MAPPING, 309. 

Denton. Method of model mapping, 309. 

Sciioell. Model of Mount Sentis, 309. 

Iiiiietson. Model of Isle of AY ight, 309. 

AERIAL MACHINES, 309. 

Gilbert. Carriage drawn by kites, 309. 

Luntley. Rotary balloon, 309. 

G uaii am. All aerial machine ; description, 309. 

Sadd. An aerial machine; description, 309. 

Bull. Locomotive balloon, 30h 

Biiom'n. Balloon, 309. 

Mason. Navigable balloon, 310. > 

Plummer. Aerial machine with wings, 310. 

CALCULATING MACHINES* 310. 

General reworks* 310. 

Sta fuel's Machine. Description: mode of, use, 310. 

Thomas de Colmar. Machine; its adaptation, 31(1 

AV JUiTHEiiMr.ii and Scihlt. Calculating machines, 310, 311. 

Booker. Dr. Koget's involution pcule, 311. 

Lalanne. A calculating rule, 311. 

« 

IN STRTTMENTS FOB THE BUND, 311. 

Ill’ cues. Portable typugraph ; construction and method 

■ of using it, 311.' 

Tollputt. Machine for facilitating the writing of the 
blind, 311. 

Foucault. Printing-machine for the blind; designer 
hirnselfhliud. 31 1. 

Thompson, invention for tcacliiug the blind to draw and 
wr\te : no explanation given to the .1 urv, 31 1. | 

Gall. Triangular alphabet for the blind: ciiilTs appu- 
i*ii t ii h for teaching the blind to write, 311. 

M>(ui'iiksi. I'riiiting-iuuchiiie for the blind, 311. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 311. 

Diinin. A piece of mechanism to illustrate the dif- 
ferent proportions of the limn an figure*; mechanical 
arrangements; dimensions of the figure ; excellence 
of the workmanship ; intended application; possible 
applications, 311. 

Lloy i>. Typhodeictor, or storm-pointer ; description 
and use, 312. 

CiTALLis. An instrument for calculating the sums of the 
errors of a transit instrument ; construction ; accu- 
racy : addition required for different lutitiules, 312. 

Blunt. Model of a portion of the moon’s surface ; 
Erastothcncs, 312. 

Sun att. Lightning rods; metals used in their^composi- 
tion, 312. 

Nasmith. Map of the moon ; enlarged representations 
of certain portions of the moon f tlieir accui’acy and 
good execution, 313. 


Fisher. Chart to illustrate the sun's declination at all 
seasons, and the coincident effect; of light and heat 
upon various animal and vegetable productions, 313. 

Leysek. Weber's electro-dynamometer for measuring 
the intensity of galvanic currents ; general remarks 
upon the electro-dynamometer, 313. 

Engel. Fresnel's wave surface, &c., 313. 

Ward. Botanical cases, 314. 

De la Rue. Iridescent films, 314. 

Van Schkndel. Anamorphosis, oi illustrations of the 
laws of perspective, 314. 

Fisiieic. u Mathematics simplified" by means of geo- 
metrically-drawn figures, 314. 

Pekiual. A demonstration of the theorem of the right- 
angled triangle by the transposition %A pans ; 
quadratic triscction of the squaae; diagrams of the 
retrogressive parabola; gyroscope, 314. 

Geuaud. Spherical trigonumetcr for the mechanical 
solution of trigonometrical problems, 315. , 

Dema.Vet. Conversion of vibrating into rotatory mo- 
tion, 315. 

V ates. Instrument for squaring |hc circle, 3J5. 

Roberts. Synchrometer, 315. 

Cooke. Closed case for plants, 315. 

Bateman. Machine to illustrutc the effects of centri- 
fugal force, 31 5. 

Daiin ell. Apparatus for the detection of fire or robbery, 

Saundf.us. Self-acting kaleidoscope, 315. 

Knight and Sons. Machine for denning and polishing 
daguerreotype plates ; portable mercury-box ; plate- 
holders ; liend-rests ; ^fass and porcelain dishes for 
preparing sensitive papers, 315. 

T iiomson . A utnchmnogniph, 3 1 fl. 

Dyer. Circular slate, divided into as many portions as 
there are days in the month ; its use, 315. 

Ron u. Law son’s obscrving-c.hu ir, 31:5. 

AY atrins and 11 ill. Bint’s apparatus for the polariza- 
tion of liquids ; poluriscope ; Att wood’s machine ; 
steam-engine indicator, 315. 

N em liKiiuv. Case *f medals, 3 1 5. 

Kimiell. Impressions of heals, 315. 

AVillatts. Registering thread-counter, 315. 

II am a Ki>. Gauge for measuring thickness and weight, 
3 1 5. 

Ei>ci:. Fhotometer. 315. 

C ii a m id .r lain . Balloting machine, 315. 

Baker. A'acuum and steam gauges, 315. 

Blown. Patent power-engine to act as a water-meter, 
315. 

Lawrence. Screw-wreneh, 310. 

Plant. Self-registering steam-boiler feeding apparatus, 
310. • 

R ocher. Tank apparatus, 310. 

Green. Dump detectors ; several angle-meters, 316. 

Merry weather. Tempest prognosticator, 316. 

General rrimirks vjxm flu- conclusion of the Kejtort ; prof table 
pood which will result from tlte Exhibition ; no oppor- 
tunity a fforded for inquiry into the comparative import- 
ance of the different classes of instruments ; each country 
characterized by some peculiar excellence; science will 
receive afresh, impulse; a means' of self -education ojtened 
to the art u an ; important conviction impressed on the 
mind ; inti/'iatc union discernible between things appa- 
rent $y far separated ; probable effects of the concentration 
of science ; promotion of science one great result of the 
Exhibition , 310. 
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REPORT ON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, &c. 

c, 
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CXheJigurcs after the Names (Let worn parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors* Numbers and to the pages in the 
Official Di&cuirrivi: and Illustrated Catalog or.] 

Sub-Jury A for Musical Instruments, 

Sir II. It. Bishop, Chairman and lir porter, 13 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park ; Professor of Music at 
• Oxford. 

Sioismund TiiAT<ni:RO, Deputy Chairman , Auslria; Professor of Music. 

W. Stern dale 13en n Err, 15 Kussull Place, Eitzroy {Square; Professor at tlic Koyal Academy of Music. 

Hect^u Bekiwoz, Prance. 

,1. Koiiert Black, United States; Physician. 

Chevalier Nkukomsi, Zollverein. 

Opiiiani Potter, Baker Street, Portmun Square; Principal of Koyal Academy of Music. 
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The great organ contains 10 stops. 

The swell organ contains 5 stops. 

'1 he pedal organ contains 1 stop. 

In this organ tlic following improvements have been 
introduced : — 

1st. The “ Tuba MirabiUs" a stop of great power and 
fulness of tone, the invention of Messrs. Hill. It is 
voiced on frrmiieli heavier pressure of wind than 1 ordinary, 
name]}, 11 inches, the ordinary pressure for church 
organs being from iij to 3 inches. This slop has a 
separate bellow s and w iud-cliest, and has ue\er been made 
by any other builder. 

Mini. The 44 wind-trunks, for conveying the w iiul from 
the bellovs to the wiml-chest, are abolished, and hollow 
posts and framework substituted, thus effecting a great 
saving of room, and simplifying the general construction 
of the mechanism. 

3rd. Tin? application of a new valve to the great organ, 
the invention of Messrs. IIii.l, w ho first adapted it to the 
large pedal pipes in the York and Birmingham organs ; 
it being found that such large pipes could not be supplied 
with sufficient wind by means of valves of the old con- 
struction, without increasing the resisting surface to such 
an extent as to render it impossible to open them by the 
pressure of I he fingers, or even the feet of the performer. 
In this department the Jury, after due deliberation, T he above-mentioned valve reduces the pressure, or 
determined to award the Council Medal to the fullow ing rather resistance, t<t one-fourth of that presented by one 
makers : — * on the old plan, and admits at the same time double the 

M. P. A. Ditcroquf.t, Paris, Messrs. IIi&l and Son. quantity of wind. This valve has now for the first time 
and Mr. II. Willis, London, for their introduction of a been adapted to the manuals, to w hich it insures equality 
fundamental pneumatic principle into the art of orga«.> as well as lightness of touch. 

building, by w hich means the great exertion hitherto 4th. The stops and sliders are shifted by means of the 
^required on the part of the performer cr & large organ is pneumatic apparatus ; so that in changing the stops a key 
no longer necessary, the labour being * rfnsfcrred to the has merely to be pressed down, instead of drawing them 
bellow£blowcr ; and thus the largest organs may now he oil and on by means of draw-rods. 

built without exacting from the performer mb re physical These keys act upon a set of valves which admit corn- 
strength than he is obliged to use in playing one of the pressed air into a series of small bellows acting directly 
smallest size and compass. r o upon the sliders. 

The following arc the explanations of the various w I here is a small bellows at each end of a slider, one 
improvements illustrated in the organs which have been Hr pushing the stop cm, and the other for taking it oft', 
exhibited by the \Jiree above-men tioued builders, Messrs. Upon one of* the keys being pressed down, the valve is 
Hill, Willis, and Dcjcroquet. opened, and the bellows becoming suddenly inflated by 

The organ by Messrs. IliLLf.nd Son has two manuals; the admission of the compressed air, a motive power is 
compass C C to F (M notes;. Dedal organ C to E, obtained sufficient to move the slider into its required 
SJ octaves. • position. 


Tin? Jury of Class Xa. having concluded the examination 
of the various articles confided to l heir inspection, and 
having made their, awards, have now, in accordance with 
the desire of the Koyal Commission? to off er the result of 
tlieii^ labours in an official form, which it is hoped m:i\ 
hereafter serve as a faithful and impartial register of the 
state of musical instruments, and their manufacture, in 
the year 1851. 

When the very largo number of articles (eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven) in this Class, displayed in the 
Exhibition, is taken into consideration, tin* niter hope- 
lessness of doing adequate justice to all exhibitors in such 
a Keport as this is at ougc apparent. Nevertheless the 
Jury' are desirous to record the unfeigned satisfaction 
and pleasure which they have derived during their 
inspection, from becoming acquainted with some of the 
most beautiful specimens of musical instruments of all 
kinds ever manufactured ; and it will be their consolation 
to know that the restriction which they are necessarily 
obliged to make in the length of their Keport w ill he 
amply compensated by the increased intelligence of the 
musical public, who have not failed to visit those articles, 
and to reward them," in their ow n opinion, according to 
the merit displayed. 

Organs . a 
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5th. The composition pedals are exceedingly simple in 
their construction, the performer having merely to move 
the keys above mentioned, which being very light ure 
moved with great ease. The iftual heavy iron-work is 
entirely done away w r ith, and tin* action much simplified 
and condensed. • . 

Mr. H. Willis's organ consists of three rows of keys, 
from C C to G (5G notes), and two octaves and a fifth of 
pedals, namely ^from C C C to G (52 notes). 

The pneumatic lever, as improved by the builder, is 
applied to the great and swell organs ; the* choir touch is 
lightened by pneumatic contrivance, counteracting the 
resistance offered by the pressure of the air, ami a re- 
markably effective valve is applied to the 52 and 1 6 feet 
wood stops in the pedal organ, called the patent cylin- 
drical pedal valve, though used for other purposes in the 
same instrument. The bellows supplying the swell organ 
are placed in the box itself, and give two pressure s of air. 
The whole of the draw-stop movement is centred in a 
peculiar way — also patent. 

The various organs have applied to them a novel and 
convenient movement for arranging the stops, called 
*• The Patent Combination Movement/* 

The swell-box is constructed of 3-inch pine plank, *vith 
donble front, upon the Venetian principle ; the shutters of 
which (40 in number) are made of 2-iuch pine, with 
leathered joints, &c. * 

The instrument will stand in a height of 27 feet, as at 
present arranged, and is 25 feet wide, by Ski feet 0 inches 
iu depth; hut it is capable of extensive alteralhais at a 
trifling expense, should they he necessary. 

The following is a synopsis of its contents : — 


st.-n*. 

Great organ, C C fo (S - - sin 

Swell organ, C (/ to G - - 22 

Pedal organ, C V </ to G - - 14 

Choir organ, C C to G - - 1-t 

Couplers r 7 


Observation 1. — The whole of the stop/ e\t nd 
throughout the compass of the various claviers, ow.pt 
the orchestral oboe, which, from its close resemblance to 
that instrument, is only of the same compass? 

Observation 2. — The plan of placing the bellows in the 
abstract swell overcomes all the e\ils resulting 1*»i»tii con- 
finement of air by closing the front, thu* the pipes remain 
in time. The other advantages are ob\ i»us. 

The following is a description of M. DrntoQV t.t's 
organ. * 

The instrument is composed of 2U stop*; with two 
manuals ami German pedals. Kaeli manual comprises 
five octaves, from C 0 to G, and the pedals two octaves, 
from CGC to C. There are ten slops on the lower, c-r 
great organ manual. 

Observation 1.— All the reed-stops on this manual are 
established on a separate wind-chest, and supplied w ith 
air at a greater pressure than that of the diapason stops. 
Observation 2. — The reed-stops and the furniture can 
be withdrawn at pleasure by means of a pedal.* 

There are eight stops on the upper or swell manual. 
Observation 1. — All the stops # on this manual are 
inclosed in a swell. * 

Observation 2. — The upper mutiunl can he coupled with 
the lower in three different ways, namely, in unison, 
octave above, and octave below. The "couplers are 
brought into play by pedals, and in consequence of the 
application of the pneumatic lever, do not add in the 
slightest degree to the weight of the touch, whatever may 
be the number employed. 

Pedal Stops . 

Pi p* 

Pedal pipes, 16 feet 
Ophiclcide, 16 feet 

Observation. — The pedals act at pleasure onitheS.iSB 
of the great organ by a coupler. 

The instrument is contained in a handsome oak case in 
the Gothic style. It measures 50 feet high, 12 feet broad, 
and 6 feet deep. • 

All the mechanical parts of this organ arc constructed 


of the best materials, and executed on the most approved 
principles. In addition to many lflte and important 
improvements, will he found peculiar dispositions, winch 
have been adopted with a view of enabling it to compete, 
both in power and variety, with instruments constructed 
on a much larger Fca|p. 

Connoisseurs will, no doubt, he struck with the pro- 
portionably greater number of reed-stops introduced into 
M. Dlchoqukt’s organ, compared* with ojrgaus of the 
same dimensions built either in England or Germany. 
The object has been to obtain a fuller orchestral effect : 
many of these stops, such us the oboe, cor- Anglais, and 
bassoon, being particularly adapted for the execution of 
solos ; while the trumpet, clarion, and douhfe-trumpet 
stops give unusual energy to the fortissimo passages. 

It may, however, he necessary to observe, that the dia- 
pasonsft which can ah no give to the organ it^ essential 
character, have been by no means neglected. Of these 
there are two of 16 feet, and eight of 8 feet, five of which 
commence on the (Jlk It may Jie added, that among 
these stops are two of remarkable poweF and brilliancy, 
the harmonic flute and hell diapason; the latter of recent 
invention, never having \rt been introduced 141 any other 
organ. 

This instrument, built, expressly for the Great Exhibi- 
tion, for the special purpose of representing the actual 
state of orgau-huildiug in Eruuce, is equally suitable 
either for a church or a large concert-room. 

• A fourth Council Medal was also awarded by the Jury 

to Messrs. Guay and Dawson, London, who have in- 
vented a very ingenious and simple contrivance to com- 
bine the great organ with the swell organ, hy*means of 
a pedal, which acts with the utmost ease, and by which 
a voiy cfl'ec 1 i v e %/brza mlo may he produced; thus en- 
larging the musical field of the performer, and adding 
variety 1o the otherwise monotonous character of the 
most powerful and magnificent of will musical instru- 
ments. • 

Messrs. Guay and Davison's organ contain^ their 
new h -invented stop, the kvr^uluphon, first introduced by 
them in tlje organ at St. Paul's Church, Wilton Place. 
It lias also three manuals, ant* an independent pedal 
organ. There a re- 
in the great organ 

,, swell ,, 

„ choir ,„ 

„ pedal „ 

„ couplers ,, 

and six composition pedals. 

Mr. J. C. llisiioi*. London, and Mr. J. \V. Walker; 
London, have exhibited hut few specimens of their 
organ-building. Such makers have not been passed over 
b\ the Jury without Honourable Mention, having ever 
been iu the foremost rank of organ-builders. 

A Prize Medal has been awarded by the Jury' to Johan 
Franz Soiielzi., and Sons*, Zollverein, for an organ, 
which possesses two manuals, and an independent pedal 
organ. # riiere are — 

Stop*. 

In the great organ 8 

* „ •choir ,, 

,, pedal „ 

• Messrs. Soivlzk's organ has blind prospect-pipes ; the 
construction of the interior is therefore more simple. It 

I requires no roher -boards, and is constructed with squares, 

I which go in an ohliqne direction to the valves. In front, 
a vacant nlnco for tuning is left, and the smaller stops 
may be place .1 in front, to the great advantage of the 
tone of the 01 gnu. # 

2ndi)t It Jims a more powerful tone than others of 
larger dimensions; it has also several soft stops— the 
whole being constructed after the theory of Profyssor 
Topfkr. 

5rdly. It tukes up less room than any other with the 
same number of stops, %t weighs less, and requires less 
labour than organs of the same proportions. 

4thly. it has claims for its comparative cheapness, 
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considering thdt jt has more power and depth of tone 
than is usual in organs of the same size. 

5thly. The trumpet 8' is a free reed-stop, it is tuned 
by screws, the crutch is fixed, while the plate and the 
tongue are moveable. The tone of this stop is more like 
that of a clarionet or bassoon, which lias been attained 
by a novel covering of the body of the pipes. 

6th ly. The posaunc (trombone) 16', is also a free reed- 
stop ; it has, a stronger tone, and speaks quicker than a 
coinmqn reed-stop. 

7thly. Messrs. Scitulze' 9 organ has also a reserve bel- 
lows, ffhich assists materially the rapid speaking of the 
pipes, aiq* which is of a peculiar importance, inasmuch 
as it provides a sure remedy for the unskilfulness of an 
organ-blower. 

A Prize Medal has also been awarded to — 

Messrs Ducci, Florence, for a beautiful specimen of a 
chamber-organ, respecting which the following is an 
extract, of the opinion of Signor Rossini: — 

“ Messrs. and M. Ducci, of Florence, have built 
an organ of a diminutive size, possessing the same tone 
as one eight times larger. Its chief peculiarity is the 
position oil the lower notes, which are placed within the 
Ih'iicIi on which the player is seated. These lower notes 
are placed in one single pipe, which gives the lowest C 
with 16 feet, and the successive tones of the chromatic 
scale by means of eleven holes.” To obtain the tone of 
a large organ, the builders, Messrs. Ducci, have altered 
the form and disposition of tljc pipes, and invented a new* 
species of mechanism. The instrument can be easily 
removed us it is, or it may be taken to pieces, packed up, 
and carried anywhere, just like a piano. 

“ The builders deserve great praise ljp' this new instru- 
ment, which not only does honour to their ingenuity, but 
must expand the boundaries of art, particularly in the 
power it gives of uniting nil the lower notes in one single 
pipe, which may tlVus lead to new ivechauical improve- 
ments, and open sources of aebustic phenomena.” 

Honourable Mention has been made of au enharmonic 
organ, invented by Lieut. -Colonel T. Pehkonet Thomp- 
son, M.P., and built by, T. J. F. lion son, London. 

Mr. G. H. Holditcii luts exhibited a small choir 
organ, the compass of which is from C C to F ill alt. 
Tiie stops urc as follows : open diapason, as far as tenor 
(', 4 feet ; stop diapason bass, cmlestioa, principal, 
diaocton . 

The diaocton stop has the effect of doubling every 
single stop throughout the instrument; the power, there- 
fore, of the instrument is equivalent to one with twice 
the number of stops. This addition was invented by 
Mr. Holditch, who has applied it to church and chamber 
organs. The contrivance is very simple, and not liable 
to derangement. The organ possesses a pneumatic lever 
or valve, by which means the wind is made steady ; 
also three composition pedals, with double actions to 
pull in and out the t draw-stops. The pallets in the 
bellows are of peculiar structure, to prevent their casting 
or turning up from excess of heat or damp, which lius 
been a great inconvenience in the formation of bellows 
hitherto. 

» Pianofortes. 

The following remarks upon pianofortes Jiave been 
contributed by Mr. Thalborg : — 

“ Having been invited to contribute towards a Report 
on the pianoforte, 1 proceed to comply, in as short a 
space as is consistent wdtli the nature of the subject. 

• “ It is necessary', in the first place, to l dice the fact 
that music, though, perhaps, of all the fine arts, the first 
in the order of cultivation in every country* has been 
certainly the very slowest in it.s development. In all its 
sister arts we look for the- finest productions to t lie past, 
and in some cases to very remote periods V>f European 
civilization, while the great productions in music belong, 
«'ts k were, to the present time, and are nearly all in- 
cluded in the last soirenty or eighty years, certainly in 
the last century. For ages, even amongst the most cul- 
tivated and polished pee dc, mhsic was # confined almost 
wholly to melody; and ^execution was bounded by 
the natural powers of the human voice, slightly and 


artistically cultivated ; and to instruments, most of which 
were exceedingly imperfect. But the pleasure from 
music, even then, was derived from a complication of 
separate effects ; from the quality of the tone, from in- 
tonation or variation id the degrees of gravity and acute- 
ness, from modulation, or the departure from and return 
to the principal key, from rhy thm, or divisions into 
equal groups, from the modes of expression— staccato 
and legato, forte and piano, &c., and from the various 
movements appropriate to different feelings, from the 
solemn adagi6 to the merry presto. This complication 
of the elements of pleasure was increased by the employ- 
ment of instruments in accompaniment to song, at first 
in unison with the voice, which gradually led to counter- 
point, which in its turn immensely increased and varied 
the effects of music, caused the science to be far more 
studied, induced numerous experiments in musical acous- 
tics, mid gave a new and more elevated character to 
musical compositions. New instruments were invented, 
and old ones improved, accompaniments began to be 
composed to vary and heighten the effect of the melody, 
by using different figures of intonation, and orchestral 
effects were produced by appropriating different instru- 
ments to particular purposes. Then harmony, properly 
so called, began to be cultivated, or the flow of different 
melodies in harmonic agreement. At length came the 
great masters, as llaudel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven, &c., who gave an entirely new, intellectual, and real 
artistic character to music, by employing in their com- 
positions subjects appropriate to the character intended 
in the particular piece, and treating the difierent elements 
of musical pleasure in a methodical and artistic manner. 

These great coinposers^thus elevated music to a Je\ el 
with its sister ails, and made the pleasure to he deri\cd 
from it, like that from painting, complicated and refined, 
requiring a certain education in the hearer, as in the 
observer, to be able to understand and appreciate its 
higher productions, so that we may now include music 
with the other fine arts, in so far that the uncult Rated 
taste feels only this or that element of pleasure, while Un- 
cultivated taste appreciates all the elements employed, 
and reaps tljg full enjoyment of the most beautiful pro- 
ductions of art. 

“ In this progress of the art composers found all -the 
aid they desired for the composition of melody in Un- 
truth and flexibility of the voice and the \iolin; but for 
their orchestral and concerted pieces they could not keep 
in their studios bands of musicians. To meet this 
exigency they employed spinettes, clavichords, ami harp- 
sichords, and afterwards pianofortes, which, though 
feeble instruments of no great compass, answered this 
purpose so well as to become universally adopted by 
composers. This use of this class of instruments led to 
the peculiar capabilities of the pianoforte being thoroughly 
studied and appreciated ; and the composers repaid their 
obligation to the instrument by writing for it many of 
the very finest productions in music, and by practising 
the execution of these productions to such an extent, as 
to be able to bring them before the public with the 
greatest eclat. The importance which the instrument 
had thus gained led ‘from time to time to its improve- 
ment and enlargement, and this again to still finer com- 
positions being produced for it, und to the adaptation for 
the pianoforte of all the best orchestral compositions; so 
that the advance of the art, and the improvement of the 
piano, have bud a mutual effect upon each other, until it 
is now bey wild all question the first of musical instru- 
ments, both to the profession and to the cultivated classes 
of society. 

“ More than three cehturies back there were in use 
two kinds of small instruments with key-boards; the 
Clavitherium, of a square shape, having strings of catgut, 
triiich wcie vibrated by bits of hard leather about a 
quarter ‘of an inch long projecting from the side, and at 
the upper end hf the jack, which was operated on imme- 
diately by the inner end of the key ; and the Clavecin, 
of nearly the same form as the present, grand piano, 
having strings, which were vibrated by plectrums of quill 
or hard leather. These limited instruments, with others 
oftkindred forms, such as virginals, spinettes, and harp- 
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sichords, continued in use, with very slight improve- makers, have likewise contributed, in various degrees, at 
ments, for two hundred years, until the beginning of the different times, to the progress of the jiufirunient. 
last century, when, in 17 1C, Marius presented to the “ During the first years of this century two system? 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, g Clavecin, whose strings chiefly prevailed with regard to the grand piano, me 
were vibrated with hammers instead of plectrums. This older one followed by the London makers, known as the 
was a very great step, wholly changing the quality and English system, and the newer one in Germany, called 
character of the tone of the instrument, and making* it the Vienna system. «The difference was principally in 
in reality a new and different one ; in fact, the embryo the action, that of the English being the common grand 
piano. Two years after, Christoforo, at Florence, intro- action, the origin of which is unfortunately unknown ; 
duccd some fuAhcr improvements in the instrument, aud and that of Vienna a new action, Invented, it is said, at 
produced what has generally been considered the first Augsburg, l>y an organ-builder. The old grand action 
piano. But the new inventions, ulthougfl immeasurably gave a more powerful blow und produced a fuller and 
superior to their predecessors, had great difficulties to finer tone, while the lightness of touch of lhe v Vieuna 
contend with, and were a half century in fighting their action afforded far greater facilities of expression, and 
way into any considerable degree of favour. However, caused it, therefore, to he adopted Ijy most of the cmi- 
in 1 7(i0, Zumpc in England, and Silherainn in Germany, nent pianists of the time. This is not at all to be 
had established small manufactories of the piano, and it wondered at, when we consider the immense importance 
was successfully competing with its more established of tin* action of the piano, in bringing out tig* elements 

rivals, as is sufficiently shown by its having been adopted " " ' 

and used by Haydn, who left sixty ‘sonatas com pored 
expressly for it. Gluck also adopted the piano; and we 
have seen the instrument on which he* composed his 
Armida and other works, made for him by Johannes in his fingers and wrists, the other to the piano hi the 
Pohlman in 1772. It is but 4 J feet in length, aud 2 feet parts which put the strings iu motion. N* two piano 
in width, with a small square sounding-board at tlitf end, players touch the instrument alike - that is, no two players 
the wire of the strings being little more than threads, and have the same mechanical action in their fingers, or pro- 
the hammers consisting of a tew plies of leather over the duet* the same tones; and the difference in tne style and 
end of a horizontal jack working on a hinge. The instru- degrees of excellence of pianists is more owing to this 
inent, compared with a fine piano of the present day, is than to any other cause. It is, therefore, self-evident, 
utterly insignificant and useless; and if is difficult to* that that part of the piano which continues the action 
conceive how it could have been used for the pui^ioses it of the fingers, and completes the connexion between 
certainly served, till we reflect upon the importance to the mind of the player and the strings of ^ie instru- 
llio composer of having at instant command any descrip- ment, should have a delicacy and a power answering 
tion of orchestral effect. * as near as posqj^e to those of the hand of the player. 

“ About this time Sebastian Erard made the first pianos Every differenc^n the action of the piano will give a 
in France: in the following year Stodart patented in Lon- ! corresponding difference in tone and expression; and 
don a combination of the liurpsiciionl and grand piano ; hence this part of the instrument has at all times been 
and, iu 1 78.*l, Broadwood took out a patent in w lation justly considered 9 f paramount importance, not only by 
to the piano. F rom this period pianoforic-makc rs rapidly the great professional piaifists hut by the liighly-culti \ ated 
increased in every part of Europe, especially in Germany, amateur player. Now, however, we have an ac tym, the 
England, and France, showing how broad-spread becau invention of the late Sebastian Erard, which gives a more 
the estimation of the instrument. Since 1780, up to the powerful blow than the old gi ayd action, and a far more 
present moment, hardly a year has passed without the ; rapid and delicate effect than the old Vienna action — thus 
appearance in England alone of patents for real or ima- : combining the advantages of both systems, 
gihary improvements, countless experiments being made, j “ To give an idea of the degree of perfection attained 
most of them totally empirical and unimportant, hut at the present day in the construction of the piano, we 
some, especially in the last thirty years, truly scientific, . will describe one of the grand pianos in the Exhibition.* 
resulting in the enlargement uml improvement which w T e j This instrument is 8£ feet in length, aud,4£ feet in its 
now find. • greatest width; it^ frame is of enormous strength, coin- 

“ In 1780, Gieb took out a patent for what is called the pared with the instruments of former times, being heavily 
grasshopper action, which is still in use for square pianos, braced w ith wood below the strings, having a complete 
iu the dampers of which improvements were paten led in system of metallic bracing above the strings, firmly 
1794 and 1798 by Southwell. In 1809, Sebastian Erard, abutted, and consisting of longitudinal bars let into met&l 
to whose genius the pianoforte is so much indebted, at each end. aud having tne curved side formed of a 
patented the upward bearing of the strings, which was a number of separate pieces glued together in a mould to 
very great and scientific improvement, now almost uni- insure durability and fixedness of form. Its sounding- 
versally adopted. In 1819, Thom and Allen patented hoard extends to the frame on all sides, except the space 
compensation metallic tubes, which were adopted by left for the aetiou. The strings are made entirely of 
Stodart in the grand piano. These tubes, firmly fixed at steel, and of wire so thick that the tension necessary to 
one end, were made moveable iu a slide at tlio other, to bring tjiem to the proper pitch produces an aggregate 
allow them to contract and expand with changes of torn- strain equal to at least twelve tons w eight, while they 
peruture. They had not the slightest compensating effect are passed through studs drilled into the mctal-wrest 
as intended,* but they were very effective for bracing, plank, thus giving the strings an upbearing "position, 
and certainly gave much greater strength to the frame, which prevents tl*ft slightest displacement of the point of 
In 1821, Pierre Erard brought out his first repetition contact by any force of the hammers ; and the system of 
action, and in 1824 patented a complete system of metal- ( placing the strings on the instrument, determined by 
bracing for the grand piano, by bars firmly fixed at both accurate acoustic experiments, caused them to be struck 
ends to plates and abutments of metal, aud employed a by the hammer at that precise nodical point which pro- 
number of thicknesses of oak glued together in a mould duces the freest and clearest tone. The compass is Cx- 
to form the bent side, thus obtaining such increased tended to seven octaves from A to A. The action of this 
strength of frame as to permit* thicker wire to be used in piano is# described by Dr. Lardner, in a work just pub- 
striiiging, from which he discarded brass altogether, and lislied on mechanics, as * a beautiful example of complex 
employed steel strings throughout the scale, which was leverage in tho mechanism .which connects the key and 
followed, in 1827, by anew repetition action. Broadwood, hammer. 4n this instrument the object is to convey, 
Collard, Kirkman, Stewart, Wornum, and a Tew ether from the point where the finger acts upon the key to that 
* • • ut which the hammer acts upon the string, all the delicacy 

of action of flu.- finger; so that the piano may participate, 
* And yet for that very purpose they continue to be to a certain extent, in that sensibility of touch which is 
used by many celebrated maker* up to llio present time.— 

JititorUr, • * Mr. Krard’s, in the British Department. 


or expression winen are pecuniar to tne instrument. Jse- 
tweeu the mind of the player that conceives, and the* 
string that expresses by its soundtfhe coi^cptiou, there is 
a double mechanical action; one belonging to the player 
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observable in the harp, and which is the consequence of 
the finger actingimmedintely on the string in thut instru- 
ment withuut the intervention of any other mechanism.* 
The power of this instrument depending on the quantity 
of matter brought into vibration, the resonance, or the 
perfection of that vibration, depending on the correct 
proportions of its parts, and the accuracy of intonation 
depending on the nature of the bridging, the proportions 
of the strings, and their arrangement, with regard to the 
blow of the Jianimcr, are all most admirable; while the 
action depending on the peculiar mechanism employed 
far surpasses everything else of the kind, for it enables 
the player 'to communicate to the strings nil that the 
finest-formed and most skilful hand can express, and be- 
comes, as it were, a part of himself, reflecting every shade 
of his feelings, from the piost powerful to the softest and 
most delicate sounds. This action is, indeed, so perfect, 
particularly in its power of delicate repetition, thated!' any 
note is missed in execution upon it, it is the fault ,of the 
player and not of the instrument. Many persons huv e a 
very meagre notion of, a the power of expression possessed 
l»y the pianoforte. The fact is, however, that it really 
possesses almost all those elements of expression which 
belong to ruy other instrument, and several which are 
peculiar to itself, from the circumstance of the various 
parts of music adapted to the instrument being brought 
out by the same hand and same feeling. An immense 
difference of volume of tone and of effect is produced by 
the manner of touching the keys and by the use of the 
jicdals, especially upon an instrument of great power,' 
fine quality of tone, and deli elite nice nanism in the action. 

“ The manufacture of the piano as a brai ch of trade 
is of very great importance, from the superior character 
of the principal workmen, and the gm.t numbers em- 
ployed, directly and imlin etly, in cWucxion wiili it. 
in all the cities of the civilized world there are ii"inernus 
makers of this instrument, w it h immeme numbers of w ork- 
luen; and in most secondary lowns throughout Eumpclbero 
arc small makers; while the increase of the nuniher of 
pianos^ compared with the population is every year more 
rapid, a circumstance which is i. observed in ligard to 
other musical instruments. This is corroborated by the 
fact that some years ago piai.oibrte-music ccn.s'ituted 
only a very modest portion of a music-seller's stock ; 
whereas now it fills more than three-quarters of his 
shelves, and makes his chief business. The number of 
teachers is something wonderful: many are reduced 
ladies, who fmd in this exercise of their acquirements the 
most availalde means of support. Every proft ssioual 
pianist has often had occasion to exercise bis kindly and 
generous feelings in recommending and assisting accom- 
plished women, whose helplcts families would otherwise 
have been utterly destitute. 

“ The social importance of the piano is beyond all 
question tar greater than that of any other instrument of 
music. One of the most marked chnngcsiin the habits 
of society, as civilization advances, is with respect to the 
character of its amusements. Formerly, nearly all such 
amusements were away tram home and in public ; now, 
with the more educated portion of society, the greater 
part is at home and within the family circle, music on 
the piano contributing the principal portion of it. In 
the more fashionable circles of cities, private concerts 
increase year by year, and in them thepiano i^tbe'prin- . 
cipal feature. Many a man. engaged in commercial and ! 
other active pursuits, finds the chief chan * of his draw- ! 
ing-room in the intellectual enjoyment allorded h} the' 
piano. 

In many parts of Europe this instrr npit is the 
greatest solace of the studious and solitary.* Eh en steam 
and sailing-vessels for passengers on long vox ages are 
lioxv obliged, by the fixed habits of society, to he fur- 
nished with pianofortes, tbps transferring to the ocean 
itself something of the character of honn eu^»y minis. 

“ By the use of the piano many who never visit the 
opera or concerts become thoroughly acquainted with the 
dnoiccst dramatic and orchestral compositions : this in- 
fluence of the piano itPuot confined to then:, lint extends 
to all classes; and while considerable towns have often 
do orchestras, families possess the best possible substitute, 


making them familiar with the finest compositions. The 
study of such compositions, and the application necessary 
for their proper execution, may be, and ought to he, made 
tlie means of greatly improving the general educational 
habits and tastes of piano students, and thus exerting an 
elevating influence, in addition to that refined and elegant 
pleasure which il directly dispenses.*** 

One hundred and seventy-eight instruments of this 
class have been exhibited, Great Britain contributing 
sixty-six of that number, according to the following 
Table : — , 

Exhibitors. Instruments. 


Great Britain — — 


88 

GO 

Canada (Colonial possessions) 

l 

1 

JSova Scotia ditto 

— 

1 

l 

France - - - — 

_ _ 

21 

45 

ZoUvercin - — — 

_ — 

IS 

20 

Belgium - — — 

— - 

0 

10 

United States - - 

— — 

ft 

10 

Austria - — — 

— — 

6 

0 

Switzerland •* — 

— — 

3 

3 

Denmark - - — 

— — 

1 

2 

Bus sin - - — — 

- - 

1 

2 


In* the above department the three great European 
makers, Messrs. Buoaowooii, Coi.laud, and Eiiaiiii, 
have exhibited specimens of the most perfect and beauti- 
ful manufacture. And upon the subject of this highly- 
important and valuable instrument it is necessary to 
dwell with more than an ordinary force; though "any 
attempt to analyze the entire structure of a pianoforte, 
comparing its former build with the present, would he 
here superfluous. We would, however, draw attention 
to the perfection at which this instrument has arrived, 
so that the public may review its past history, ami ac- 
knowledge the dcln of gratitude due to those makers 
who have so unceasing! v worked for its improvement. 
And here it will be proper to state, that the Jury, appre- 
ciating the strong claims of the. three: makers, Messrs. 
Brondwood, Collard, and Ernrd, to public testimony, 
awarded them alike the Council Medal. f 

Missrs. JiOngman and Co., of London, predecessors of 
Clcmcuti and Collard, first introduced what is celled the 

hopper csct/jinnt itt." The invention of the damper, for 
cheeking the vibration of the strings, was due to a native 
of Ireland, and it was for a long time called the “ Irish** 
damper. 

About the 3 ear 177(1, Becker, a German, undertook to 
apply the pianp forte mechanism to the harpsichord. In 
tins task he was assisted by John Broadwnod and Bobort 
Stodart, at that time workmen in the employ of Burk- 
hard t Tschudi, of Great Pulteuey Street, London. After 
many experiments, the grand pianoforte mechanism was 
contrived by these three. It is, in all essential particu- 
lars, the same still used by Messrs. Broadwnod and 
Messrs. Stodart, and is remarkable for its simplicity, effi- 
ciency, and durability. It may be emphatically termed 
the direct action. 

Messrs. Brondwood alone, from 1780 to 1851 , have 
made with this mechanism (slightly modified from time 
to time) upwards of eighteen thousand full-sized grand 
pianofortes, besides fifteen hundred pianofortes of small 
dimensions. 

The earliest notice of a pianoforte in their hooks occurs 
in 1771 of a grand pianoforte in 1781. Clemcnti was 
the first to bring the grand pianoforte into notice as an 
effective concert instrument, lie played on one by Broad- 
wood in the Pantheon, Oxford Street, in 1782. 

The total hnmber of pianofortes of all kinds made by 
Messrs. Brondwood from 1771 to 1851 is one hundred and 
three thousand seven hundred and fifty, and of these, 
sixty thousand three hundred and eighty-two have been 
made from 1S24 to 1850— an average of about two 
thousand two hundred and thirty-six per annum lor that 
period. Th f ‘ number of persons employed in their ninuu- 
lactd-y, the ( J akin g of the census in 1851, was five 

* End of Mr. Thai berg's remarks upon pianofortes. 

t ’ibis own id was only confirmed by the Council of 
Chniimvin in Mr. KrurJ's cusc. 




hundred and seventy-three. Besides these there are 
numerous persons working at home for the same iirni. 

It is clear that for many years the pianoforte was 
inferior to the harpsichord; for when, in 1765, Burk- 
liurdt Tschudi presented an instrument to the King of 
Prussia, it was a harpsichord with tw^> rows of keys. 
This instrument is still at Potsdam. The strings of the 
harpsichord being very thin , the wooden framing of the 
case sufficed to bear the tension. As soon as the strings 
of the pianoforte were increased in thickness it became 
necessary to strengthen the cases, and steel arches, there- 
fore, were introduced between the string. So early as 
1808, Messrs. Bmadwood applied horizontal steel bars 
over the strings. The number of these bars varied from 
two to seven. 

Messrs. Stodart, in 1820, patented a system of bracing by 
means of hollow metal tension bars applied over the strings, 
combined with a suspension bar over the wrest -plank. 

In 1824, Mr. Erard patented a somewhat different 
system of horizontal metal bracing. 

In 1827, Messrs. Broadwood patented a third system of 
metal bracing for the grand pianoforte. It was a combi- 
nation of the metal bars already adopted by them, with 
the metal string-plate which had by them been first ap- 
plied to the square pianoforte in 1822. The four piano- 
fortes which have been exhibited by this firm, may he 
described, as to externals, as follows : — '* 

1. A grand pianoforte in the AViit, ebony case richly 
carved and gilt; the top, ebony inlaid with satin-wood ; 
above each of the three legs is a medal lfbn, •carved and' 
gilt, having busts of llaudel, Mozart, ami BeAhoven. 
The design by E. M. Barry, Esq. 2. A grand pianoforte 
in Amboyna-wood ease, with caning. 3. A grand piano- 
forte in plain Amboyna-wood. 4. A grand pianoforte in 
Italian walnut-wood ease. 

Of these four seven-octaves, C to G, grand pianofortes, 
t wo have each three straight tension-bars parallel to and 
over the strings. Of the other two, one has one parallel 
bar and one long oblique bar: tlie other has one parallel 
bar and two oblique bars. The scale of this latter inttru- 
ment may he considered as a triangle of unequal sides, 
divided by these three bars into four triangles. This in- 
strument is Ihc most sonorous of the foiy*. In all the 
four pianofortes any bending of the wrcst-planks is ob- 
viated by the application of u metal transverse suspension 
bar, placed over and nearly in a line with the studs. The 
peculiar application of this suspension -bar is considered 
as an essential improvement. The tension-bars are also 
new, and entirely peculiar to these instruments, being 
constructed with flanges oil each side to prevent twisting. 
A section of these bars transversely would present the 
figure of a cross -f . The strain of the strings on these 
instruments is immense, notwithstanding which they 
stand in tune far better than those constructed with the 
ordinary bracing. In the four pianofortes exhibited, the 
following improvements are illustrated, and are claimed 
by Messrs. Broadwood as being entirely their own : — 

1st. A newly-revised harmonic scale of strings. 

2nd. A peculiar method of fixing the sounding-board. 

3rd. The transverse metal suspension-bar. \lt supports 
the wrcst-plank, enabling the maker to dispense with se- 
veral direct tension-liars, which ar£ just so many impedi- 
ments to free vibration.) 

4th. The construction of the tension-bars. These are 
constructed in such a manner as to combine the maximum 


pianofortes, will eventual! i f enable the public to obtain 
first-rate instruments at a comparative!/ moderate price. 
And it is proper to record that, up to this time, the aim of 
most makers has been to introduce as much iron or other 
metal bracing as safety to the quality of tone would bear, 
and that Messrs. Broadwood are now the first to retrace 
such steps, learning ffom experience that tension-bars are 
bnt make-shifts, and that it is probable that the best mode 
of constructing a pianoforte would be to strengthen the 
case by other means, superseding the tendon-bars alto- 
gether. 

It should also he noticed that the action used by*Mcssrs. 
Broadwood in their pianofortes is of the most simple and 
effective kiud, and that its very simplicity is a guarantee 
for its durability. 9 

Mr. 1\ Eiiaiu) has exhibited a variety of pianofortes in 
the British and French Departments. In these pianofortes 
consiiternhlc improvements have been made irith regard 
to the* mechanical part of the action, which has become 
one of the most perfect existing, — answering the purposes 
of the most intricate manual dexterity qf the performers 
of modern times. This maker combines with his im- 
proved mechanical action a peculiar structure of4.be body 
of the pianoforte, by which a highly-succcssful result is 
attained. 

Various patented improvements in the mechanism, Ac., 
of pianofortes, arc displayed in the instruments exhibited 
by Mr. Erard, of which the following is a description: — 

British Department.— 1. Extra grand pianoforte, in 
walnut-wood, with carvings gilt; seven octaves, A to A; 
with Erurd’s patent repetition action (1821); patent up- 
bearing (1809); complete system of metallic bracing 
(1*25 ) ; and other improvements (1850). See description 
in remarks.— 2. •Extra grand piano (1850;, with pedal 
keys. — 3. Extra grand piano, with new patent metal 
wrest-phuik (1850;.— 4. A riiort grand, six and three- 
quarters octaves, new scale, C to A; in a rose- wood case, 
with nullings.— 5.* Extia grand walnut, oblique, with 
carvings in the Elizabethan stjle: seven octaves, A to A; 
braced with four metallic bars (1850). Action patented 
(1840), — Vi. The same, in ebony, inlaid with silver (repe- 
tition actiTm) ; also braeea with4our metallic bars (1850). 

- -7. Satin-wood; six and three-quarters; oblique. Patent 
of 1840. — 8. A new patent frame, with new screws, 
timing apparatus for upright pianofortes; the same 
having been specified in the patent for horizontal piano- 
fortes. 

French Department.— 1. Extra grnnd*pianofortc, in 
tulip-wood case, ihlaid with silver bands, tortoiseshell, 
and brass, elaborately engraved, supported by six carya- 
tides, in the most rich and elegant style; seven octaves, 
A to A. Patents of 1809, 1821, 1825, and 1850.-*- 
2. Extra grand pianoforte in rosewood, with or-niolu orna- 
ments ; seven octaves, A to A. — 3. Short, or semi-grand, 
with repetition action (1809); six and three-quarters oc- 
taves, C to A.— 4. Grand square pianoforte, of a new 
form, with repetition action (182*), metal bracing (1825\ 
upward bearing (1809), on the principle of E card's grand ; 
six and three-quarters octaves, C to A.— 5. Grand oblique 
of revel octaves, braced with four metallic bars. Patents 
ot 1840 and 1850. —6. Oblique rosewood, with nr-iuolu 
mouldings; six and three-quarters octaves, C to A. Pa- 
tents* lg40. 

Messrs. Cor. t.ard and Coi.lard have exhibited several 


of strength with the minimum of weight . g pianofortes, of wiiich the following is a description : — 

5th. The fixing these tension-bars in the string-plate 1 1. A grand pianoforte, jn a case of British mottled oak, 

by means of wedges, thus insuring equal tension. 1 with carved and gilt ornaments, in the style of Eouis XV. ; 

Gth. The diagonal tension-bars. These abut against seven octaves, A to A . — 2. A grand pianoforte in rosewood 
the strongest angle of the wrest-plank and (mss sice, case, w ith carved cabriole truss supporters ; seven octaves, 
They meet effectually what* is commonly termed the A to A.^3. A square semi-gram! pianoforte, in w r alnut- 
44 side-swag” of the string-plate, and they enable the wood; six and three-quarters octaves. — 4. A grand ca- 
maker to do with a single direct tension-bar. liinet pianoforte, in a cast* of British oak, of novel 

The whole of the above-named six novelties of invon- design; sis!? and three-quarters octaves.— 5. Two micro- 
tion are dated by Messrs. Broadwood in the yetfr 1847. chordoi.s, or semi-cottage pianofortes, in pine and rose- 
It is by the combination of most of tlte improvements wood eases; six und three-quarters octaves. Exhibited 
ju^t mentioned that this firm has attained, in their piano- as specimens of superior instruments of their class, t ft 
fortes, not only more sonorous tones, bnt a greater perfec- very low prices. 

tion of the quality of tone. A^ain, there can be no doubt In the above-named Instruments the following patented 

but that simplification of bracing, in the construction of j improvements arc illustrated:— 
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1. Iu the mode of stringing pianofortes. by passing the 
wire round a single pin, in all classes of pianofortes, thus 
superseding the use of the noose or eye, before in general 
use. Patent of 1827. This inode of stringing has be- 
come almost universal since the expiration of the patent. 

2. Applying a check to the under-hammer, to prevent 

the rebound of the hammer against* the string. Patent of 
1829. 

3. A new construction of the action in horizontal grand 
and square pianofortes, the escapement being placed upon 
the key, and coming into contact with a lever or crank, 
uud Hp ia regulating the rise and fall of the hammer. 
Patent of 1835. 

4. The •introduction of a new class of square piano- 
forte, entitled “the square semi-grand pianoforte;” in 
which a closer approximation to the peculiarities of the 
horizontal grand pianoforte was attained. Patent of 1838. 

5. The'introduction of the traversing escapement lixed 
upon the hammer-rail, thereby admitting of a firmer blow 
and greater resistance, as also the introduction of a repe- 
tition movcmeift. Patent of 1841. 

6. The application of the repetition movement to square 
and to vertical, or upright pianofortes. Patent of 1843. 

7. A new design for the shape of a square pianoforte, 
entitled “ the Symmetrical Grand Square,” by which 
greater beauty of form was secured, the key -board being 
placed in the centre of the instrument. 1 Registered in 
1847. 

Several other makers of the pianoforte have contributed, 
to the success of the musicaUdepartment of the Exhibi- 
tion, to whom the Jury have awarded the Prize Medal: 
their nairas will appear in the Award List. 

Harps. % 

Mr.P. Erard has exhibited eleven harps in the British 
Department, and two in the French Department. 

In the manufaetiyc of harps several highly-successful 
and important improvements „ have <>een made by this 
house, particularly iu the invention of the doubh-action 
harp ; 'and there cannot be a doubt that, from the perfec- 
tion of their mechanism and excellent quality of their 
tone, their harps are unsurpassed by any otbei* maker. 

In awarding the Council Medal to Mr. P. Erard, with 
reference to his pianofortes, the Jury took into consider- 
ation the great merits of his harps, and liuve, therefore, 
included them in that award. 

In this clas6 of instruments Honourable Mention has 
been made of Messrs. B. Jones, for an improved triple- 
strung Welsh harp. United Kingdom; and Domeny 
(F rance). 

A beautiful and very ingenious specimen of the harp 
guitar (called a “ guittarra harpa ’’) has ulso been exhi- 
bited, and for which the Jury have awarded a Prize 
Medal to the inventor, J. Gallegos (Spain). 

Bow Instruments . * 

In this department the Jury have awarded the Council 
Medal to Mons. J. B. Vuillauuk, of Paris, for the ex- 
cellence of liis violins and other bow instruments, and for 
liis invention of the Octo-Basse. « 

M. Vuillaume is Entitled to pre-eminent rank among 
those mpdern manufacturers who have more or less con- 
tributed to restore that peculiar art, which, at the ♦com- 
mencement of the last century, had been brought to such 
perfection by tbc far-famed Italian makert « >f violins and 
instruments of that class, but which for a long time ap- 
peared to have been entirely lost. His instruments, and, 
it piust not be forgotten, those of other mo ton makers, 
will bear comparison with some of the beif, productions 
of the great Italian masters, whether as to perfection of 
form or quality of tone; while, from their moderate cost, 
compared with the enormous prices, to which, from time 
to time, those of the ancient makers have ^sen^a very 
essential service has been rendered to tbe musical art. 

Some highly-meritorious specimens of violins, violas, 
violoncellos, and double basses, have also been exhibited, 
particularly those by^he following makers, to whom the 
Jury have awarded Prize Medals ^p- 

United Kingdom.— Messrs. A. Barrs, S. A, Forster, 
Purdy, and Fendt. m 


United States.— G. Gemunder. 

France . — Bernardel, sen. 

Honourable mention has likewise been made of Messrs. 
J. K. Heaps, United Kingdom; P. Higgins, Canada; 
J. Tonna, Malta; G. and A. Klemms, Zollverein. 

• 

* Brass Instruments. 

The following remarks have been contributed by a 
Juror: — * 

“ Among the musical instruments exhibited in the Ex- 
hibition, the dumber of brass instruments, * instruments 
de cuivre,’ is considerable. 

“England, France, and the German States are the 
countries which have contributed largely and nearly ex- 
clusively ; whilst America, Hamburgh, Canada, Denmark, 
and even Kussia, swelling the list of instruments with 
fixed tones, such us pianofortes and organs— or instru- 
ments of wood, such as flutes and clarionets, &c.,— do not 
appear as manufacturers of brass instruments. 

“ As in all other instruments of music (machines pro- 
ducing isochronous vibrations of not fewer than 18, or 
more than 8,192, vibrations in a second), so in wind in- 
struments three tilings are distinguishable, viz., the 

* striking body,* tbe * regulating medium,’ and the 'sound- 
ing-mass.* In the pianoforte the * hammer’ is the sound- 
ing-body, the string the ^regulating medium,’ and the 

* sounding-board,’ tbe * resonant-mass.’ In wind instru- 

| merits, the * air-blast ’ from the mouth, taking the place of 
the hamnif r on the string, is the sounding body, whiclt acts 
on tlieVir in the tube of the instrument ; the letter is the 
regulating medium, controlling the number of vibrations, 
and tbe pitch of the sound, and this air acting by friction 
on the body of the instrument, the * resonant-mass,’ brings 
the whole into resonance, and a musical sound is produced. 

“That instruments of this class might, in the early 
ages of the world, have been more perfect than others 
seems likely ; for our forefathers well understood, for 
acoustical purposes, the use and power of the lungs to act 
on the ‘sounding-body* of wind instruments. Great 
mechanical ingenuity was not required in the construction 
of the latter, nature having endowed them with a power 
which nohumminiccluuuctu contrivance has ever cq nailed, 
or is ever likely to equal ; for though in machines com- 
posed of wind instruments or pipes, such os organs, “the 
bellows* (which are artificial lungs) are employed and 
preferred ; from the great bulk of agitated air required, it 
is at tbe expense of nearly all force, sharpness, and power of 
modulation of tone, rendering the organ and its imitations, 
in spite of the encomiums of the unlearned in musical 
sounds, one of tbe least perfect of all musical instruments. 

“ That the organ is the king of instruments, or best 
collection of wind-instruments, in itself more perfect Ilian 
any other, and capable of producing most effect on the 
mind of the hearer, is an illusion which may be referred 
to the circumstance that it is generally placed in a build- 
ing such us a cathedral, whose reverberations and 're- 
sonant mass ’ produce most of the effect attributed to the 
organ itself; an illusion which would be destroyed, were 
tbe organ removed to a different kind of edifice, for in- 
stance, to the Crystal Palace, and if a number of wind- 
instruments acted upon by the ‘human lungs,' whose 
voluminous expansion of sound were equal to that of the 
organ, to take its place in the cathedral. 

“ The injury to the effect of the organ, by change of 
situation, may be appreciated by hearing those already in 
the Crystal Palace ; and yet two of them are very fine 
specimens, dne by Messrs. Gray and Davison, the other 
by Willis. 

“ Listen to their tones ; where is the grandeur attributed 
to tbe organ in the cathedral ? — it is not discovered in the 
‘ Palace of Glass.’ To counterbalance this loss, where is 
its power of expression and power of modulation of tone 
combine^ with sonorousness ?— it has neither. These 
qualities are not, possessed bv. instruments making use of 
‘ artificial lungs,’ to act on the sounding mass. So, then, 
deprived of a building, to whose column of air it acts as 
the sounding body to bring it into resonance, as a small 
pipe isiiised to bring the large diapason into resonance, it 
is eclipsed by on insignificant-looking 1 Sax or euphonio 
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horn/ blown by the 1 human lungs,' and capable of giving 
expression to music; and to induce even the multitude 
to listen to the organ (who, perhaps, respect it from its 
early association with our religious services, and the etfect 
produced by it on their minds’ll! the cathedral), it has 
been found necessary to get one of these small wipd- 
instnimcnts to mingle its more expressive and exciting 
sounds. I allude to the combined performance of the 
euphonic hom and organ, which has been so often heard 
in the Crystal Palace." 1 

“The modern makers of wind-instruments having the 
1 air-blast * as a sounding body, and the mechanism for 
acting upon it perfect, have turned their attention to the 
improvement of the wind-course as the * regulating 
medium,' particularly in vulvcd instruments : they have 
endeavoured to avoid the angles caused in the tube by 
the action of the piston. The improvement of the form 
and quality of the ( sounding mass' has also occupied 
their atteutiou. • 

«• As the examples are few of sound produced by undu- 
lation of air without resonance (perhaps one is thunder, 
which may he called a purely aerial sound, but which 
sets in motion a greater hulk of air than all the machines 
for producing sound in the world put together.), and 
acknowledging that the resonant mass is a distinguish- 
able feature in musical instruments; so, taking the well- 
known instrument, the pianoforte, as an example, and 
regarding the use of the sounding-hoard as * resonant 
mass' in that instrument, we shall he able to judge, by* 
analogy, how justly the attention of w b ifl -inart nimeut 
makers has been turned to the lcsnmuit mass, ease, or 
sounding-board, of their i 11 st m men ts. The effect of a 
string set into vibration hv the sounding body ill the 
‘framework * of a pianofoiTe is not appreciable, although 
its vibrations are within tile prescribed limits; but when 
set vibrating in couriertion with the sounding-hoard, or 
‘resonant mass,* it brings the whole into resonance, 
completely controlled by the ‘rcgulatirtg midiuin,' (the 
string), and the result is a \oluminotis expansion of the 
tone. The greater the resonant power of the sounding- 
board, the greater is the expansion of the tone. So with 
wind instruments, the greater the re&onni.^ power of the 
material of which the instrument is made, the more 
powerful is its volume of tone ; but no indistinctness is 
produced on these insl ruments, by carrying this expansion 
of sound to its greatest attainable point, from the character 
of the regulating medium, and the comparative slowness 
with which notes are required to he prvdtieed. Rut, in 
the pianoforte, if this expansion of sound is carried too 
far, much indistinctness is the result. 

“The use of metal as the ‘ resonant mass * of all wind 
instruments, besides those usually known as brass metal 
instruments, is becoming very general ; thus we have the 
flute, par excellence, of Mr. Boehm : the clarionet, par 
excellence , of Mr. Bask; and the bassoon, par excel U nee , 
of Mr. Sax, made of luetal.f 

“Brass is the material which is most generally pre- 
ferred for wind instruments, though to the fancy of an 
American exhibitor we are indebted for a flute made of 
* galvanized India-rubber.’ 

“On hearing and examining this class of musteul in- 
struments, and comparing those made on the old principle 
of construction with those possessing the improvements 
effected of late years, both in their acoustical proportions 
and in their mechanism, the superiority of tout* and 
facility of performing on these (many of them unwieldy f 
instruments is very striking. This facility jp acquired by 
the application of valves to all kinds of brass wind instru- 
ments, enabling the performer of moderate ability to 

*■ That the Crystal Palace was very unfavourable to the 
effect of even the largest organs exhibited, does not admit 
of a doubt; but 1 cannot agree with the contributor’s 
remarks on organs in general, nor do 1 believe ’that it whs 
“ found necessary” to employ either a • Sox of euphonic 
horn” to “ induce the multitude to listen” to any one of tho 
organs in the Exhibition. — Reporter . 

f Tho invention of the bassoon exhibited by Mr. Sax is 
claimed by Mr. Cornelius Ward, of London, to whom a 
patent for it has been granted in Franco ifcywter. 


produce on his instrument every note of the 4 gamut ’ or 
‘scale * with the greatest rapidity ; if not as pure in tone 
and vibratory as the harmonic notes, yet with such just- 
ness of intonation and freedom as can rarely be produced 
on the harmonic instrument (or instrument without 
valves) even in the hands of a superior performer. The 
inventor of these values is unknown, hut their introduction 
is due to the munificence of the Emperor of Russia, who 
about 24 years ago presented a complete set of brass in- 
struments with valves, to the band of thl* Second Life 
Guards. • 

“Mons. Perrinet, a native of France, 6eems deserve 
tint credit, amongst the instrument-makers, of having, 
about twelve years ago, first materially improved the con- 
struction of valvcd instruments; jftid the English and 
French exhibitors have been very successful in carrying 
thc*e fc improvements still further: thus the equitriiatcrul 
valves invented by Mr. Oates, a surgeon or Lichfield, 
shows the improvement which he has effected in the 
wind-course of brass instruments, avoiding many of the 
numerous aiigles caused in the w1nd-eoi5h»e by the action 
of the piston. 

“The instruments exhibited by Mr. (okiilek, of 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, made on the plan in- 
vented by Mr. Shaw, of Nottingham, called the ‘patent 
lever action,' are of a decidedly superior character : and 
the ingenious contrivance for obtaining a free wind- 
course in valvcd instruments is highly successful. 

“ The instruments of Mr. Pask, 141 Strand, are all of 
the first order; they liavtf great sonorousness, power, and 
facility of execution. 

“Those by the French exhibitors, viz., hy Messrs. 
Ant. Cuuktois, Russos, Aik;. Covrtois, and "Gautuot, 
and those by Mauillos, of Relgiuin, possess in every 
respect the qualities which in these instruments nre re- 
quired, some Inning greater fulness of tone than others, 
hut all are constructed cm the best-known acoustical 
principles, of ve*y superior manufacture and finished 
mechanism. 

“ The instruments exhibited by M. Sxix, of Paris, show 
great advancement; forgot only do many of them, such 
as Fiench-luims, trumpets, aiuP trombones possess addi- 
tional power, sharpness, and impi cssi veil ess, obtained in a 
great measure from their remodelled proportions (proving 
that it is not the quality of the metal brought into vibration 
by the air-blast which influences to any great extent the 
quality of the tone produced, and that successful results 
liaxe ensued from an improved modification of tbrni), hut 
many of them, vifc., the so-called * Sax-horns,* possess a 
quality and richness of tone unheard until the introduc- 
tion of these instruments by M. Sax. 

“The instruments exhibited by the German manufac- 
turers, though not so perfect as those of the French and 
English manufacturers, have some excellent qualities; 
and the cuqhouic horn, invented by Herr Sommer, is an 
instrument of great power, as well as sweetness of 
tone. 

“ Two ingenious contrivances for changing the keys of 
brass instruments without the use of crooks, are exhibited 
by M? Gautrot, of Paris, and Mr. J. Callcott, of 
Loudon, the former making use of* a screw 7 , the other a 
* radius- tube,’ for lengthening or shortening the wind- 
course of the instrument. 

“Judging from the number of makers, it may be 
supposed that the demand for this class of instruments is 
considerable. There arc upwards of thirty exhibitors of 
brass instruments, and the number of instruments contri- 
buted by M. Sax, amounts to nearly fifty. It is well 
known that the demand lias of late years increased 
amazingly, which may be attributed to the ease with 
which uunmand is now obtained over these instruments 
by the use of valves, the less force required for the air- 
blast loiisipjucnt on the better form of the instrument, 
and their present comparative cheapness. But it is in 
this point, xiz., cheapness, that our English makers 
arc eclipsed. That their brass instalments are etfuai &> 
Ihe French and superior to the German cannot be dis- 
puted, but they mush be bought at a price often fifty 
per cent, diarcr than those of the French or Germaxi 
makers.” 
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WIND INSTRUMENTS, OP WOOD 

Wind Instruments.- Wood and Metal. 

For Orchestras and Military Bands, 

Id this department the Jury awarded the Council 
Medal to— 

M. Adolfiie Sax (Paris), for his invention of several 
new classes of wind-instruments, in wood and metal ; and 
to T. Bo eh m (Munich), for his important scientific im- 
provements of the flute, and the successful application of 
his principles to othei* wind instruments. 

The pillowing remarks have been contributed by a 
Juror : — 

“Among the inventors of musical instruments, the 
highest distinction is due to themerits of M. Adoltiie Sax, 
whether considered with regard to the variety, excellence, 
or the utility of his inventions. His creation of the entire 
class of Sax-honis, and Sax-truinpets, has produced the 
most satisfactory results, in the total revolution of military 
music. Both in the theatre and the eoncert-rooih, the 
two extremities of this vast instrumental scale can be in- 
troduced with tnportifiit advantages. His Sax-horns 
(double-bass in E flat, and H flat) have left ophicleides 
very far in arrear; and his small treble Sax-horn, in B 
flat, is the 6nly brass instrument known that can reach 
with certainty and just iutomition the notes of the upper 
octave of the flute. His cornets-b-pistons are the best we 
are acquainted with. 

“ M. Sax has also created the class of Saxophones, brass 
instruments with a simple reed, similar to the clarionet. 
The effect of these new instruments possesses a charm 
equal to the originality of their tone, und they carry to 
the highest degree of perfection 4 h noix expressive de 

V or chest re* 

“ It must be conceded, that his bass ai l double-bass 
clarionets, in wood and metal, are inventions of inesti- 
mable value. Besides these, he has added a semitone to 
the lower register of the ordinary clarionets, ami by a 
new hey, has rendered it possible forothe performer to 
take tlie upper notes at once will* the greatest ease. 

“ M.«Sax has also contrived to fill up the gap which ex- 
isted between the lower E and the lowest B flat of the tenor 
trombone, by very simplt means ; and his braSs bassoon, 
with a new system of holes and keys, is very perfect.' * 
lie has likewise invented a contrivance for brass instru- 
ments with mechanical cylinders, as simple as it is 
ingenious, by means of which the sound is continued upon 
those instruments, as upon the violin, sliding-trombone, 
and with the loice, in passing from one note to another 
through all the enharmonic intervals. • 

41 Lastly, M. Sax hus adapted to the bugle-horns of 
infautry bands a set of portable tubes, which, on being 
adjusted to simple bugles, transforms them into cylinder 
bugles of various keys ; thereby changing the mo- 
notonous character of the simple bugle, by giving it 
the means of producing all the intervals of the musical 
acale. 

“ M. Hoeitm’s inventions may be described as follows : 
—Firstly, he has brought the acoustical proportions of 
tubes and the finger holes of wind instruments into cor- 
rect numbers and measurement, by which mean* flutes, 
oboes, clarionets, basftoons, &c. f can be theoretically con- 
structed., Secondly, he lias invented a mechanism for 
the keys which gives facility and precision to the execu- 
tion, and by which the former difficulty of reselling or 
stopping the holes at great distances, or o.' large sizes, 
is now surmounted. As by these moans the holes can bd 
made correct in size and position, M. Boehm has ac- 
quired not only a perfection in tone aud tuning never 
before attained, but also a great facility paying in 
those keys which were hitherto difficult and defective in 
sonorousness or intonation.” ft 

It is proper to notice, that pmong the brass instruments 
exhibited by Mr. Kohler, was an improvedtChiftmatic 
Trumpet, invented by Mr. T. Harper, sen., and which 
hgp bqpn acknowledged by competent judges to be the 
nest instrument of its kind. 


* It 1ms been already stated that the invention of the 
bassoon exhibited by M. Saa&is claimed by Mr. Cornelius 
W ard, of London,— Reporter?* 
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It should also be mentioned, that several improvements 
are illustrated in Mr. J. Clinton's Flute, exhibited by 
Mr. H. Potter, in which the facilities of other modern 
flutes, and the ordinary system of lingering are combined, 
and their defective parts avoided. In this instrument 
the tone and tunerare rendered equal by the same means 
that M. Boehm has adopted, namely, an equality of size 
and distance in the holes. It has likewise claims to 
consideration for comparative cheapness, Jhe mechanism 
being so simple, that its price does not exceed that of the 
old eight-keye<l € flute. 

The Jury have awarded the Prize Medal to various 
makers of wind instruments whose names will appear in 
the Award List. 

Harmoniums , $c. 

In the class of musical instruments, including Mclo- 
diums, Seraphim's, Paimrgnes, Lilians, &c., Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Co., of London, have exhibited a very 
ingenious and effective one, called the Portable Har- 
monium, of which the following is a description. 

It has a compass of live octaves, commencing from 
the lowest C on the violoncello, the key-board being 
on thy same extent and scale as the larger harmoniums. 
It can be instantaneously folded up, so as to occupy less 
than half its height, and half its length. 

This instrument is quite 9 original in nearly all its 
mechanical parts. It is peculiarly constructed for pro- 
ducing expression, aud may either be used by itself for 
the performance of music written for the organ or har- 
monium, or for taking violin, flute, or violoncello solos 
or parts — its capabilities of expression giving it great 
advantages in imitating these instruments. It may be 
used in front of the key-bctord of a pianoforte; thus 
enabling the performer to give a hand to each instru- 
ment , and by this means to produce a a ariety of effects. 

The Jury have awarded the Prize Medal to Messrs. 
Wheatstone and Co., also to M. Jaulin, of France, lor 
instruments of this class. 

Honourable Mention has been made of MM. Alex- 
andre and Son, France, for two "Harmoniums a 7Vr- 
cussiun ;* A. Muller, France, for two portage Mo- 
lodiums ; ainF J. Deitschmann, Austria, for a Scra- 
pliinc. 

Tn this class may also be placed a novel kind of mnsical 
instrument, called the Harmon inr, exhibited by the in- 
ventor, INI. de V jlleroi. This little instrument is about 
eight inches in length, and its scale, commencing on the 
lowest C of (lie violin, comprises three octaves, including 
all the semitones. Considering the very small dimen- 
sions of the harmoniue, its tone possesses a remarkable 
power, but at the same time is of an agreeable quality, 
somewhat resembling that of the oboe and flute. Its 
capabilities of imitating the distant sounds of an organ, 
and of producing every species of accentuation, also 
merit notice, as displaying considerable ingenuity on the 
part of the inventor. 

Instruments of Percussion. 

In this department, comprising Drums, Cymbals, &c., 
the Jury have noticed a variety of improvements of con- 
siderable importance, in the mechanism for tuning drums, 
for orchestras and military bands. For these improve- 
ments Prize Medals have been granted to Messrs. C. 
Ward (included in the award to him for a bassoon), 

* United Kingdom; A. Knocke, Zollverein. And Ho- 
nourable Mention has been made of C. Kkxkr, Zollverein ; 
also of four Very large and fine (longs, exhibited by The 
Honourable East India Company. 

Automatic Instruments . 

In this class, comprising Mechanical Organs, &c., Mr. 
Bryceson, of London, has exhibited a Barrel-Organ, for 
which the. Jury have awarded a Prize Medal. 

Other ipgenio\js instruments of a similar description 
have been exhibited ; and Honourable Mention has been 
made of Mr. C. Dawson (for a barrel-organ, called an 
Autophon , the tunes of which are produced by means of 
perforated sheets of mill-board), Messrs. Gray and 
Davison (for a barrel-organ), Messrs. Weiuile and 
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Btkitkut, London (for a self-acting organ, manufactured 1 
by F. W khrlk, Black Forest, linden), United Kingdom. 

Miscellaneous Ai t ides in connection with Musical Instru- 
ment s. » 

In Ibis class arc included tuning-forks, tuning-ham- 
mers, pitch-pipes, wire-strings, violin, \iola, and violon- 
cello bows, rosin for bows, musical diagrams for various 
purposes, xuingiture models, metronomes, specimens of 


wood and felt for musical instruments, &c. The Jury 
have made Honourable Mention of Messrs. J. Dodd 
( for violin, viola, and violoncello bows, and for covered 
strings for violins, violoncellos, and harps), E. Dudi> 
(lor violin, violoncello, double-bass, and harp-strings), 
E. Greaves (for a chromatic tuning-fork), United King- 
dom ; Messrs. Simoi* and Henry (for violin and violon- 
cello bows), France ; A. Indri (for violin, violoncello, 
double-bass, harp, and guitar strings), Venice. 
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* 

COUNCIL MKD’AL. 


Number fi ml Tagf 1 j 


Natiox. 

in Catalogue. 
No. j Pa no. 

Name or Kxhibitor. 

Munich - — - 

o;j • 

1 

1 1099 

1 

• 

Boehm, T. - - 

Frnnrc and Algiers — 

173 

j 1181 

Dufcroqfiot, P. A. 

United Kingdom - 

490 

1 467 

E rul’d, i*. — * - - 

ii ml France — — 

| 497 

12S1 


United Kingdom - 

555 

9 

471 

Gray and Davison - 



55G 

471 

Hill and Co. - - 

France - - - 

1725 

1259 

Sax* A. — - - 

— 

7:55 

1215 

♦ 

Yuillaume, J. B. - 

United Kingdom — 

■ 

209 

[ 
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• 

Willis, H. - - 

• 


* » ' 

Object* Rewarded. 


! Important scientific improvements of the flute, and the 

I successful application of his principles to other wind 
instruments. 

! Application uf the pneumatic lever to a church organ. 
Peculiar mechanical actions applied to pianofortes and 
harps. 

Invention in organ building, of a new' method of con- 
necting the great organ with the swell orgau, by 
means of a pedal and of a new stop called the kerau- 
loplion. 

Invention of a stop of great power, and for their mode 
of shifting the stops by means of keys. 

Invention of several classes of* wind instruments in 
wood mid metal. • 

New inodes of making violins, in such n manner that 
they are mutured and perfected immediately on the 
completion of the munufucturc, thus avoiding the 
necessity of keeping them*for considerable periods to 
develop their excellencies. 

Application to organs of an improved exhausting valve 
to the pucuinutic lever, the application of pneumatic 
levels in a compound form, and the invention of a 
movement in eonnection therewith for facilitating the 
draw ing of stops cither singly or in connection. 


PRIZE MEDAL. 


Ihuled Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 
Saxony - - 

United Kingdom 

Franco — — 

United Kingdom 
United States - 

United Kingdom 

France - - 

Tuscany - - 

United States - 
United Kingdom 
France - - 

Spain - - - 

Prussia - - 

United States - 

France - - 

Nassau - — 

United Kingdom 
Wurtemberg - 
United Kingdom 



487 

4C7 

Addison, It. - — - 

- 

421 

1198 

Ilernardel, sen. - - 


424 

1199 

Besson, G. - - - 

- 

510 

468 

Betts, A. - - - - 

- 

25 

1106 

Breitkopf find 1 liirtcd - 

— 

518 

468 

Broadwood, .John & Sons 


7.35 

475* 

Bryccfon, 11. - - - 

— 

442 

1190 

Buffet, A. - - - - 

- 

547 

471 

Callcott, J. . - - — 

- 

458 

1464 

Chickering, J. - - 

- 

1G8 

430 

Collard and Collnrd - 

_ 

1172 

1233 

Debain, A. - - , - 

- 

71 

1205 

Ducci, A. and M. >■ - 

— 

481 

1465 

Eiseubrant, G. 11. — - 

- 

509 

468 

Forster, S. A. - - — j 

— 

1234 

1236 

F rancho, CL — — - 

— 

272 , 

1346 

Gallegos, J. - — - 

— 

848 

1006 

Gebauhr, C. J. - - 


442 

1463 

Gemunder, G. - - 


454 

1200 

Godfroy, C. sen. - - 

— 

8 

1132 

Hcckel *J. A. - - - 

— 

615 

476 

Keeps, Jf. H? - - - 

— 

21 

1115 

Helxvert, J. - - - 

— 

500 

467 

Hopkinson, J. and J. - 

i 

486 

466 

Uuml, F., aud Soil - - 

i 


“ Koval Albert” transposing pianoforte. 

Violins. 

Various metal musical instruments. 

Two \ iolius. 

Grand pianoforte. • 

Successful improvements in pianoforte-making. 

Church barrel 'organ. 

t^Kics, clarionets, llutes, and a “ corno-Tnglese.*’ 
Invention of a French horn, without loose crooks. 
Square pianoforte, and the Jury think highly of his 
grand pianoforte. • 

Fiojios, and *for their successful application of several 
improvements in pianoforte-making. 

Mechanical pianoforte. 

Organ with a '* Baristata” stop 
Clarionets and flutds. 

Violoncello, violin, and viola. 

New repetition action in a pianoforte. 1 

“ Guittarra Ilarpa.” 

Pianoforte. 

44 Joseph Guarncrius” violin (chiefly), and for three 
other violins, and a viola, 
rlute!. 

Bassoon of a new and improved construction. 

H earing apparatus, made of gatta pemha. 

Bassoon with 19 keys, of an improved construction.** 
Horizontal grand pianoforte, with new patent action. 
Cottage pianoforte, in the form of a lyre, termed the 
44 Lyra” pianoforte. 
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JURY AWARDS. 
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PRIZE MEDAL — continued. 




Number and Page 



Nation. 


In Catalogue. 

Name or Exhibitob. 




No. 

Page. 



Belgium - - 


176 

• 

1157 

Jastrzobski, F. - 


France - - 


.. 1274 

1238 

Jaulin, J. - - - 

— 

United Kingdom 


484 

466 

Jenkins, W., and Sons 

- 

i 


467 

464 

Kirkman and Son - 

— 

Bavaria - . - 


100 

1103 

Knock?, A. — — 

— 

United Kingdom 


540 

470 

Kiihler, J . - — 

- 



100 


Lambert and Co. - 




673 

468 

Macfarlane, G. - 

— 

Belgium - - 


175 

1157 

Mahillon, C. - - 

— 

United States - 


59 

1437 

Meyer, C. — - — - 

— 

Franco - - 


1005 

1256 

Mental, C. - 

— 

United States - 


374 

1460 

Nunns, It., and Clark 

- 

United Kingdom 


'520 

468 

Oates, J. P. - - 

_ 

France - - 


943 

1225 

Pape, J. U. - - 

— 

United Kingdom 


504 

468 

Pask, John - - 

- 



537 

470 

Purdy and Fcndt — 

- 

Franco - - 

_ 

1C87 

1257 

Holler and Blailchet 

_ 

United Klugdom 

- 

536 

470 

Kudo 11, Hose, and Co. 

- 

Wurtemberg - 

— 

23 

1115 

Held cd may er and Sons 

- 

Prussia - - 

— 

707 

1089 

Schulze, J. F. and Hons 

United Kingdom 

- 

469 

464 

Southwell, W. - i 

- 




470 

w 464 

Stodarl, W. and Sons 

— 

France - - 

— 

1510 

1248 

Trie hurt, F. - - 

- 

United Kingdom 

- 

527 

469 

Ward, C. — — — 

— 




520 

469 

Wheatstone and Co. 

— 

■ 

; 

499 

407 

Wornum, It. - - 

— 



• 


HONOURABLE M 

m 

Franco - - 


1719 

— 

125ft 

Alexandre and Son 

_ 

• 


404 

1197 

Aucher mid Son - 

— 

Belgium - - 

— 

174 

1 157 

Berden, F % uiuJ Co. 

- 

United Kingdom 

- 

5*3 

471 

Bishop, J. C. - - 

— 

Franco - - 

— 

1555 

1251 

Breton, — - — 

— ; 

United Kingdom 

- 

546 

470 

Card, W. — — 

” i 

New South Wales 

- 

5 

989 

Clinch, J.- - - 


Franco - - 


1163 

1233 

Court ois, Antoine - 


United Kingdom 

- 

DA ft 

471 

Dawson, C. — — 

- 

France - - 

_ 

475 

1200 

Detyr, N., and Co. - 


Austria — - 

— 

U1i> 

1015 

Deutschinann, J. - 

— 

Wurtemberg - 

- 

20 

1115 

Dicudoune and Bhuliil 

- 

United Kingdom 

— 

505 

1 468 

Dod ± 15. - - - 

— 

— 


543 

470 

Dmld, J. — — — 

- 

Wurtemberg - 


21 

I 1115 

Doerncr, F. - - 


France - - 

• 

477 

12(H) 

Doincny, — - - 

— 

United Kingdom 

- 

r 

913 

East India Company, 





The Hon. 


France - - 

» 

844 

1220 

GnutroL uud Co. — 

— 

United States - 

— 

•135 

1463 

Gilbert und — 

— 

United Kingdom 

"" 

. 503 

467 

Greaves, Ifi. - — 

— 



468 

464 

Greiner, G. F. - - 

— 



510 

468 

Heaps, J. K. — — 

— 

France - - 

— 

1268 

1237 

Harz, 11. - -* - 

— 

United States - 

“i 

438 

1463 

Hews, G. - - - 

- 


Objects Hewahdxd. 


Upright pianoforte. 

Panorgue, and for his improvements in' free reeds. 
Expanding piano for yachts, fee. 

Semi-grand, ,piano 9 and an oblique piccolo pinna. 
Mechanical improvements in kettle drums. 

Slide trombone, and for the application of his patent 
valves to other metal wind instruments. 

Cottage pianoforte. 

Improved cornct-a-piston. 

Clarionets, and a trombone and ophicleidc. 

Two pianofortes. 

Four cottage pianofortes. 

7-octave square pianoforte, and a new tuning of JEolian 
reeds. 

Improvements as applied to cornets. 

Certain improvements in pianofortes. 

Clarionets and brass instruments. 

Double bass (chiefly), and for lour violins, and two 
* violoncellos. 

Three pianofortes. 

Cartes' Ho chin patent ilu'e. 

Square pianoforte, in mahogany. 

Organ. 

(ii'iiud pianoforte. 

Square pianoforte. 

Oboes and a corno-Inglesc.” 

Nealy -constructed bassoon, and n pair of kettle drums. 
Move! invention of ». portable harmonium. 

Improved piccolo piunofo^e. 


Canada - - 

Denmark - — 

Switzerland - 
Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
France - - 

Saxony - - 

France — — 

llussia - - 

France * - 


Bqjniri<» - - 
United Stales - 
Wurtemberg - 
Austria - - 


185 

30 

87 

151 

5&3 

1833 

18 

55G 

172 

1711 

638 

1365 

35 

40 

25 

15.1 


068 

1357 

1272 

1015 

470 

1235 

1105 

1205 

1258 

1208 

1231 

1100 

1433 

1115 

131S* 


11 igglne P. - 

llornung, C. ('. 

11 uni and Hubert 
Indri, A. T - 

•lones, B^ -4 - 

Kleii jasper, - - 

Klemm, G. qpd A. - 
Labbayc, — - - - 

Lieiitenthal, M. - - 

Martin, 

Mcrcier, S. - - - 

Muller, A. - - - 

Ffaff, M. - - - - 

Firson, J. — — - 

Kexer, C. - - - - 

Iiiedl, J. F. (Widow of) 


Two mclodiums. 

Two upright pianofortes. 

Three eubinet pianofortes. 

Cabinet oruan, eoritaining composition pedals, ft-e. 

( ‘larionct on Boehm’s principle. 

Flutes. 

Set of bagpipes, made by George Slierrer, Sydney, New 
South wales. 

Bombardon and cornets. 

Organ, called an u Aufoplion the tunes being pro- 
duced by means of perforated sheets of mill-board. 
Two upright pianofortes. 

Sernphinc. 

Grand pianoforte, with double action. 

'Violin, violoncello, double bass, and harp strings. 
Violin, viola, and violoncello bows; and lor silver 
strings for the violin, violoncello, and harp. 

Square pianoforte, 
llarps. 

Four gongs. 

Bombardons. 

Pianoforte with Avolian attachment. 

Chromatic tuning-fork. 

Tufting apparatus (in addition to 50/. in money). 
Violoncello. 

Four pianofortes. 

Square pianoforte. 

The quality and cheapness of a violin. 

Square pianoforte. 

Grand pianoforte. 

Violin, violoncello, double bass, harp, and guitar strings. 
Improved grand triplc-st ling Welsh harp. 

Cottage pianoforte. 

Violin ornamented with 'inolher-o' -pearl. 

Bombardon. 

Homi-grand pianoforte. 

Kcvcrbcrating organ. 

Two cottage pianofortes. 

Two portable jnclodiuins. 

Bombardon ophicleidc. 

Patent square pianoforte. 

Fair of orchestra kettle-drums, tuned on a new plan.’ 
Chrojnatic horn. 
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Nation. 

Number and Rage 
in CatalogueT 


No. 

Page. 

United Kingdom 9 - 

559 

472 

Hamburgh - - 

France - - - 

Prussia — — — 

France - - - 

Austria - - - 

United Kingdom - 
Malta ----- 
France — — — 

Austria — - — 

Belgium - — - 

11 ni ted Kingdom - 
Prussia - - - 

14 

13 

1489 

893 

1699 

154 
494 

1 

398 

155 
181 
561 
879a 

1137 

1137 

1248 

1097 

1257 

1015 

467 

944 

1197 

1015 

1157 

473 

1097 

United States - - 

80 

533 

1467 

United Kingdom - 

468 

464 

United Statc3 - - 

533 

1467 


HONOURABLE MENTION — continued. 


Name or Exhibitor. 


Robson, T. J. F. - - 

Ruhms, II. - - - 

Sc h rotter, C. II. - - 

Simon, Henry, and Co. - 
Sommer, F. - - — 

Soufleto, — - - - 

Htehlo, J. - - - — 

Towns and Packer - 
Tonnn, J.- - - — 

Tulou, - - - 

Uhlmann, J. - — — 

Vogelsangs, J. F. — — 

Walker, J. W. - - - 

Wehrle and Stcuert - 

Wcstermann and Co. 
Wood, J. S. “» - 


Objects Rewarded* 


Enharmonic organ, invented by T. Perronet Thompson, 

Esq., M.P. • 

Upright pianoforte. 

Grand pianoforte. 19 

V r iolin and violoncello bows. • # 

Sominorophonc. 

Three cottage pianofortes. s» 

Double bassoon. • 

Semi-grand transposing pianoforte. 

Double bass, macle of bird’s-eye-maple. 

Flukes. » 

F, Fi, and A clarionets, oboe, and como-bassctto. 

Grand piano. 

Orgun, udapted for a hall or mii$ic-ronm. t 
Self-acting organ, manufactured by F: Wehrle, Black 
, Forest, Baden. m 9 

j Grand pianoforte, made of rosewood. 

Invention of a “ piano violin,” in additioh to 50/. in 
, money. 


MONEY AWARDS. 


Greiner. G. F. 


Wood, J. S. - 


New' and useful method of bringing into unison the 
si rings of each choir of the pianoforte, al$o for his 
invention of a new r and mechanical contrivance for 
pi unos, combining the advantages of Erard’s machine, 
with greater simplicity of construction and dura- 
bility, 50/. 

The expenses incurred in constructing his piano violin, 
50/. 


London , November 1651 


II. It. BISHOP, Reporter. 
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. Jury. 

E. B. Denison, M.A., Chairman and Reporter, 42 Queen Anne Street. (Juror Class X.) 
Baron Armand Skguier, Deputy Chairman. France. (Juror Class X.) 

Professor Daniel Copula don. Switzerland. (Juror Class X.) 

E. J. Lawrence, M.A., 44 Chancery Lane. 


The marine chronometer may be considered the most 
important of all machines for measuring time ; and it is 
also the onto in which an invariable rate of going is of 
the most consequence, inasmuch as longitude at sea is 
determined by means of chronometers, and they have 
frequently to go for a longer time without the means of 
being corrected by astronomical observations, than astro- 
nomical clocks, which are generally accompanied by 
fixed transit instruments. , * 

It will probably appear strange that wc have not 
awarded |ny Council Medul for chronometers, of which 
there are a considerable number in the Exhibition, es- 
pecially in the English part, some of them by makers of 
the highest reputation. It is, however, tins very cir- 
cumstance which has rendered it impossible to make any 
such award ; not only because we are directed by the 
Royal Conwiisionefb to avoid the attempt to distinguish 
one article from others of the same kind, merely on 
account of superiority of execution, but because, among 
several of the best makers, there really is no one who 
could properly be so distinguished above all the rest. 

The principles of the construction of chronometers 
have now been settled for some years without auy mate- 
rial variation, Acept in one point, which will be men- 
tioned presently, and there is hardly any visible difference 
between one good chronometer and another ; it was hence 
obviously out of our power to make such actual trial 
of them as can only be conducted iu an observatory, and 
must be continued for a considerable time in order to 
ascertain their relative merits. 

We therefor^ came to the conclusion that the only 
satisfactory plan on which we can distinguish any among 
the large number of chronometers in the. Exhibition (at 
least in the English part of it), is to adopt the results of 
the trials at the Royal Observatory, dunng the last few 
years, of chronometer^ by the same makers as have now 
sent any to the Exhibition. But it must be understood 
that the same reports of the Greenwich trials which 
justify us in awarding prizes to several chrcgiometer- 
makers who are exhibitors, show that others who are 
not exhibitors would have been equally entitled to Medals 
if they'had sent any chronometers here. The exhibitors 
who nave been awarded Prize Medals from havifcg ob- 
tained high places in the trials at the Royal Observatory 
In the last few years are— Messrs. Dent (No. 55, p. 418;, 
C. Frodsham (No. 57, pp. 414, 415), Parkinson amf 
Fisodseam (No. 55, p. 411), Hutton (No. 7, p* 407), and 
Bosxby (No. 12, p. 408) ; and we should ha-~elbeen glad 
to have the opportunity of similarly acknowledging the 
merits of Messrs. Poole, E. J. Massey, and ^iffe, as 
the makers of chronometers, which, together with those 
of Loseby and Dent, have, exclusively occupied the first 
three places in all the trials of the last four year#. 

Among the foreign chronometer-makers we have had 
^ the /satisfaction of being able to awofcd Prize Medals to 
three of the highest reputation in their respective 
countries, viz., M. Viwlae, of Paris (No. 733, p. 1215), 
M. Urban JOrgensen, of AkofiafNo. 17, p. 1356), and 
M. Louis Richard, of Vkufch&td (Cl. 1., Zollverein) 


(No. 342, p. 1070) ; the last of whom has exhibited a 
chronometer in which the necessity for a fusee is super- 
seded by a remontoire escapement of a more simple con- 
struction than usual, the impulse being given to the 
balance, not by any teeth of a scape- wheel, but by a 
tpnafi spring which is wound up sufficiently for the pur- 
pose by the scape-wheel evfiry time it escapes. 

The single point in which there is any material differ- 
ence in the construction of the best chronometers, is the 
mode df effecting whut is called the secondary or aux- 
iliary compensation of the balance, or that which is 
required in addition to the ordinary * compensation, to 
prevent the chronometer from gaining at mean tem- 
peratures if it is adjusted for two extreme ones, such 
as 20° and 100°, or losing at the extremes of heat 
and cold if the compensation is adjusted ouly for* 
temperatures within moderate limits, as from 40° to 80°. 

The earliest inventions Ibr this purpose, as well as the 
discovery of the necessity for a secondary compensation, 
appear to have been made by Mr. Eiffe and Mr. Dent 
about the same time, and independently of each other; 
and their methods are still in use, and evidently very suc- 
cessful. But we agree with the opinion expressed by the 
Astronomer Royal in a report made by him to the Admi- 
ralty, that the most ingenious contrivance for tills 
purpose, and probably the best adapted to the wonts of 
chronometers— ait least of those which are likely to be 
exposed to extreme temperatures — is Mr. Lop buy's 
(p. 408), in which small curved thermometer tubes are set 
upon the ends of the ordinary compensation bars, so that 
the mercury advances along the tubes towards the centre 
of the balance, and at an increasing rate the nearer it 
approaches the centre. The effect of this, os of most 
of the other contrivances for the 6aine purpose, is evi- 
dently to diminish the moment of inertia of the balance 
still more than it is diminished by the bending inwards 
of the ordinary compensation bars, on the ends of which 
the mercurial tubes are fixed. 

The tliriSe makers who have been mentioned in addition 
to those who have received Medals not being exhibitors, 
we can give no accfnnt of their methods of compensation. 
Mr. Dent's (p. 413) consists in placing the balance 
weights on small additional compensation oars set on the 
ends of the common ones, in such a position that the 
weights advance and* recede in & radial direction more 
rapidly the nearer they are to the centre, for any given 
number of degrees of heat. There is also a chronometer 
exhibited by Messrs. Barbaud and ,-Lund (No. 34, 
p. 411), with a contrivance which is substantially the same 
in principle, and perhaps^nally likely to answer, though 
not so simple in form ; besides others which do not ap- 
pear to us to require particular notice. 

We desire to draw attention to a chronometer with a 
glass balance and balance-spring, exhibited by Mr. Dent, 
on bccorint of the remarkable fact that such a spring 
only requires &l>out one-tenth of the compensation of a 
steel spring, and one-twelfth of a mild one. We have 
been furnished with a copy of the Observatory report of 
the rtfte of a chronometer with this balance and spring, 





CONSTRUCTION OF ROBERTS’ AND DENT’S TURRET CLOCKS. [Cl abb Xb. 


ing that of most astronomical clocks. Considering the 
number of persons who make turret-clocks iu this country, 
the smallness of the number of them in the Exhibition is 
rather surprising : and those which deserve any favour- 
able notice are still fewer. It is remarkable, too, that the 
only ones in the English Department which appeared to 
us to deserve such notice, are two clocks with cast- 
iron wheels; and they are both of them such as ought to 
convince anybody, .that the prejudice against cast-iron 
dock-wheels is altogether unfounded, now that they can 
be made so Bfell that the teeth do not even require touch- 
ing wjth a* file after they come out of the mould. Both 
of these clocks also have a remontoire apparatus in the 
oing tnfin, the effect of which is, that the escapement is 
riven, not by tlfti great clock weight, but by a small 
weight, or a spring, wound up at intervals by the train, 
which is discharged like a striking part, or in some other 
way,* at flvery minute or half minute, by the resolution 
of the scape-wheel. Most of the turret-clocks in M. Wag- 
nkr’s collection (No. 736, p. 1215), which will be noticed 
presently, ar^ulso &i the remontoire principle. And 
there epn be no doubt that, since it can be applied at a 
moderate gxpense, all turret-clocks of high character, at 
least if they have large external dials, ought to be so 
made, because it renders the escapement independent of 
all variations in the force of the train, which are some- 
times very considerable, and also allows a sufficient weight 
to be applied to the clock to drive the hands in all 
weathers, without making the pendulum sw'ing too far ; 
and moreover, as the hands <vf a clock of this kind do not 
move an almost invisible quantity at every beat of the 
pendulufn, but. by a very sensible jump at every letting 
oft* of the remontoire, the time can be laken from the 
minute-liand, at a considerable distance, as accurately as 
from the seconds-hand of a regulator; and for the same 
reason the striking part, is also discharged more exactly 
at the right, time. • 

As regards the goiug part* the principal advantage of 
cast-iron wheels over brass or gun-metal is their much 
greater cheapness. But. in the striking part they have 
the further advantage of greater strength, which, in 
large clocks, is the chibf thing to be attended to, and the 
thing in which they are most frequently deficient. In 
Mr. Roiikkts's clock the striking is done on a new plan, 
with a very light hammer; but the clock has only a 
small hemispherical hell attached to it, and we have no 
proof that tips very ingenious contrivance, in which neither 
fly nor hammer-spring is required, would answer for a 
large boll, such as that ou which Mr.DENT’s clock strikes, 
or even a much smaller bull of the usual form. Tn the 
latter clock the hammer is raised by broad cams cast on 
• the great wheel of the striking part, and of such a shape, 
and with the lever so arranged, that there is the smallest 
possible waste of power : in fact, very little more thnu 
one-fourth of the force of the great striking weight is 
lost in friction, the resistance of the air to the fly, and in 
the necessary interval between the fall of the hammer and 
the beginning of its next rise,— a proportion which is 
lunch less than usual. 

Both Mr. IIouehts’s (No. 130, p. 422) and Mr. Dent's 
(No. 55, pp. 413, 414) clocks have compensated pen- 
dulums. The former lias a steel and brass compensation, 
which, Mr. Huberts says, is made it? accordance v. ith his 
own experiments on the relative expansion of the t wo 
metals; though it differs from the result of all .the 
ordinary tables of expansion the length of the hravs 
compensation -tubes being much less than usual. Mr. 
•Dent’s pendulum lias an iron and zinc t ihe compensation, 
made according to the usual tables, *uf. agreeing with 
his experience of the Royal Exchange clock pendulum, 
which has a similar one, and has now been ‘sufficiently 
tested for several years. . 

Mr. Roberts’s escapement is a new one of hi* own con- 
trivance : the pendulum only receives its impulse on a 
l rotter at every alternate beat. The lemontoire is on the 
endless chain plan, which is-descrilicd in Reid’s book on 
clnck-inaktmg, except that- the mode of letting off is 
different. The form of the dock-frame is pyramidal, 
with the peiidulnm bung from the top ; and it is conse- 
quently very steady, #krvided the floor it stands on be 


so ; though the plan of fixing turret-clocks on beams let 
into the wall for the purpose, is, in most instances, 
steadier than any fixing to a floor con be. All the 
wheels are made to tal^e out separately, as they should 
always be, and the Jyy were particularly struck with 
the goodness of t the casting and the form of the wheels. 
Mr. Roberts is well known as an eminent engine-maker 
at Manchester, and by the application of his machinery 
to the manufacturing of these clocks lie is able to sell 
them at a much lower price than usual.* On the whole, 
without expressing any opinion on the supposed advan- 
tages of the efcapement, or the mode of striking, or some 
other peculiarities of this clock, we consider it- well de- 
serving of a Prize Medal. 

The escapement in Mr. Dent’s clock is the ordinary 
pin-wheel dead escapement, but the wheel is smaller than 
usual, being ouly four inches in diameter, and it contains 
forty pins. It is driven by a spiral spring, which is 
merely part of a large watch-spring, and is wound up a 
quarter of a turn after every quarter of a turn of the 
scape-wheel. The pinion, or small-wheel to which one 
eml of the spring is fixed, does not ride on the arbor of 
the scape-wheel, in which case there would be consider- 
able friction between them, but on a stud fixed into the 
clock-frame ; so that the scape-wheel is driven by the 
sprang without any friction whatever, except that of its 
own pivots, ami the very small friction which is due to 
the upward pressure of the ends of the remontoire fly on 
the arbor of the scape-wheel. The consequence is, that 
there cannot possibly be any variation in the force on the 
pendulum, except that which may arise in the escape- 
ment itself, if the pallets are not properly oiled, — as in all 
other anchor or pin-wheel escapements. It may be worth 
while to state that the variation of force in the spring 
due to changes of temperature, if it were teu times as 
great as it is, would produce no sensible effect upon the 
pendulum. And as this pendulum is eight feet long, and 
weighs above two ewt., such a clock may be reasonably 
expected to go as well as any astronomical clock ; and, i'll 
fact, it has gone since the opening of llie Exhibition, at 
least as well as a highly -finished astronomical clock, 
which was placed by the side of it, and every week com- 
pared with the time brought from Greenwich.** 

The maintaining power for keeping it going while 
w hiding is of a new construction ; as the common spring- 
going barrel is difficult to construct with both sufficient 
play and sufficient power for large clocks of this kind, 
winch take several minutes to wind up. This maintain- 
ing power isfcf the 4 ‘ bolt-and-sh utter ” kind, but not re- 
quiring any click, and so made that it h impossible to 
begin winding without raising the maintaining weight 
high enough to keep in action for seven or eight minutes, 
ami yet it can be thrown out of gear as soon us the wind- 
ing is clone. There is auother point in which the arrange- 
ment is different from usual : the greut wheel and barrel 
of the going part, and of both the striking parts, arc set 
in the great frame, and the smaller frame, which carries 
all the other wheels of the going part, can be takou oil* 
entire, without disturbing either the great wheel or the 
pendulum. Mr. Dent uses wire ropes, because by thut 
means he obtains tile advantage of many turns of the 
1 barrels in the eight days, without the inconvenience of 
long barrels, or the had practice of letting the rope go 
twice over them. ? 

A Council Medal has been awarded to Mr. Dknt 
(p. 413) for this clock, on the recommendation of all the 
members- of this Jury, except the Chairman, who declined 
to express’ an opinion upon it, on account of having him- 
self furnished the design. But as it contains hardly any- 
thing which had not be^n either previously used by Mr. 
Dent, or suggested in print, and therefore equally open 
to the adoption of any other maker, he is entitled to full 
credit for it, as well as for his enterprise in attempting to 

* Si Bee thd close of the Exhibition, we have been in- 
formed that the accumulated error of the large clock, from 
the 8th August to the 15th October, was - 2j8 seconds; or, 
in other words, the pendulum lost not quite two beats in 
the four millions of vibrations it performed during that 
period. 
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introduce a near description of clock, possessing both 
greater accuracy and greater strength than usual, and 
one which can tie made for less money than equally large 
turret-docks, of the common eonstr notion and of good 
quality. • 

We have already referred to M. Wsbner's (of Paris) 
Cp. 1215), collection of turret-clocks which displays peat 
fertility of invention; and we have awarded hiui a 
Council Medal for the collection, but especially for his 
clock with a cdhtinuous motion, intended for the purpose 
of driving equatorial telescopes, sdas to keyithcm pointed 
at any given star, aud for all other purposes for which a 
continuous, instead of an intermittent motion is required. 
The mode by which this is effected is particularly inge- 
nious as well os simple. In this, as in several others of 
M. Wagner's clocks, there is a gravity remontoire appa- 
ratus, on the bevel led- wheel principle, on the arbor of the 
wheel below the scape-wheel. For the construction of 
these reinontoircH we must refer to boqks, as it would lie* 
difficult to give an intelligible description of them with- 
out drawings; but assuming that to be understood, the 
arm which carries the remontoire weight is in this clock 
prolonged to a convenient distauee, so as to carry a kind 
of bell hung to it by a couple of wires, and withiq the 
bell a fly is driven by a train of wheels connected with 
the great wheel of the clock. This fly is so adjusted, 
that the velocity with which rit allows the train to move 
is equal to the average velocity which it would have if 
connected with the pendulum, or to the verity of a train . 
with a revolving instead of a vibrating peuduumi«»f the 
same period. If the force on the clock be too great, the 
remontoire arm becomes raised above its average height, 
aud the bell rising with it lets in more of the external air 
upon the fly, which reduces* its velocity, and vice versa. 
In this way, the hand, or telescope, attached to that part 
of the train which has the continuous motion, is always 
J inadc to keep pace with the average velocity of the scape- 
wlieel with its \ibrntiug pendulum. 

M. Wagner lias exhibited a movement of this kind 
applied to a long vertical barrel for mcusnrinp the force 
of gravity, as in Attwood’s machine. The ' arrel ro- 
rolvcs ii^a second, and by the side of it a weight descends 
freely in a groove, with an inked brush atfhched to it ; 
and as the barrel revolves, the falling brush traces a curve 
on flic surface, which exactly indicates the space descended 
in any given portion of the time w'hicli the barrel takes to 
revolve. 

Two of M. Wagner's turret-clocks h§\e this same 
lievelled-wheel remontoire in the train, only w ith a pro- 
vision for letting it off at every half-minute, instead of a 
continuous motion ; aud one of them has a remontoire 
escapement also, but by no means incapable of tripping, if 
the force is increased. 

There is another clock in the same collection which de- 
serves particular notice on account of there being a re- 
montoire in it, without any additional wheel in the train. 
This is managed by setting the second wheel in a swing- 
ing frame, having its axis in a line with the arbor of the 
scape-wheel, and so allowing a little play sideways to the 
arbor of the second wheel. In this clock, also, the pallets 
are set in the pendulum without ngy crutch, the sCape- 
wheel being put outside the frame. * 

Another of M. Wagner's clocks has an escapement with 
a direct recoil, as in Harrison's once famous but long ago 
abandoned ercapement ; and in this elock, also, the pallels 
are set on the pendulum without a crutch. It is certainly 
a superior contrivance to Harrison's ; although, os in his, 
the recoil is necessarily very great and 6udden. 

All the smaller clocks iu this collection have cast-iron 
striking parts, though the two large ones are of brass, 
probably for the sake of appearance ; and they all strike 
from the great wheel, like Mr. Dent's clock ; hut most of 
them have two hour-hammers, striking alternately, and 
none of^them appear to have barrels of sufficient length, 
iu proportion to the number of striking pirffe, to g* a week 
without the rope going twice over the barrel. They have 
alflp compensated pendulums, all on the lever principle ; 
in some cases applied to the i>endulum rods, and in others 
fixed to the bar at the top of the clock -frame, so* as to 
draw up the pendulum spring through a slit in tnc cloak. 


The lever compensation seems to be the only one used in 
France, except occasionally the gridifon pendulum, with 
nine bars of brass arid steel. Iu English clocks, hardly 
any compensation is now used, except the mercurial 
cylinder iu the best astronomical clocks, and the zinc tube 
compensation iu clocks where the mercurial pendulum 
would be too expensive. 

We have given a Prize Medal to M.Goukdtn Cp. 1204), 
a maker of some celebrity in France, for f, small well- 
executed turret-clock, with a train remontoire of a diffe- 
rent construction from any of M. Wagner's, the rcifiontoire 
wheels being employed iu changing velocity, or as part 
of the clock train, aud not merely in changing direction, 
which is the case in the bevelled- wheel remoutoire. 

There are also some small turret-clocks, both by 
M. Cijavin (p. 1200) and by M. HailLy Comtb (p. 
1197), % which we mention on account of they extraor- 
dinary \ hen pness. 

Electrical clocks may be considered as connected with 
turret-clocks, especially iu this E^iiihitiqn f s)i which the 
experiment has been made of w orking three large dials 
by electricity, not merely as a means of connection 
w ith one large clock driven by a weight i? the usual 
way, but using electricity as the motive power. It is 
needjess to inform any one who has frequented the 
Exhibition, how r far that experiment has been successful: 
but whenever the practical difficulty is overcome, of 
obtaining unfavourable electrical action, t. e. t of securing 
.perfect contact of the wires at every proper epoch, there 
I is no doubt that some kind of remontoire action w r ill he 
the proper way of maintaining the motion of the pen- 
dulum, as has been attempted l»y Mr. Suki»hkkd*( pp. 419, 
422) in these clocks, and by several other exhibitors. 
The other plan, of making the pendulum drive the train, 
cannot possibly avoid such variations of force as will be 
fatal to the isoebronism of any clock pendulum. 

There is no instance iu the Exhibition of a large 
weight-clock driving dials at a distance by' electrical 
connection, either galvanic or magnetic; although there 
is not found to be any difficulty in doing it by the latter 
method. bj a strong permanent qjagnet, such as in Hen- 
ley’s magnetic telegraph, set on an axis, so that it can 
he twisted out of contact with the armature by the force 
of the great clock, whenever the remontoire is let off. 
The wires are coiled round the armature, in the well- 
known manner which is employ ed in telegraphs of this 
kind ; and tlu*\ make and unmake the temporary mag- 
nets placed behind every dial, of which the hands are to 
be kept in motion with those of the great clock by means 
of ratchet-work, or pallets, worked by the alternations of 
the temporary magnets, just as in the two electrical dials 
in front of the South and West Galleries. 

House Clocks . 

In what nr* called by the French civil clocks, or clocks 
for domestic use, there is not lunch room for difference, 
except in the merely ornamental" parts, which we have 
nothing to do with." There arc many such clocks, of 
various shapes, in the English part of the Exhibition, as 
well as flic foreign, and most of them sufficiently' good 
for their purpose. Hut it is impossible to distinguish any 
of the English ones as manifesting such superiority over 
the relit «%would jffstily us in giving Medals for them , 
because such Medals could only mislead the public into 
the belief that there are not many other makers from 
kvhom equally good house clocks may he obtained: in- 
deed, some of the best makers have not thought it worth 
while to exhibit any. 

Among the French exhibitors, however, we have given 
a Prize lyedal to Messrs. Detofciie and IIoitoin (p. 
1253). who exhibit a very handsome collection of well- 
made clocks, of various sizes some with compensated 
penduluflis Ad uncommon escapements, and with what 
is called equation work , or a baud to show solar as well as 
mean time. They also exhibit some of their pinions 
separately, which are very well made. Altogether, their 
collection is w'ell worthy of notice. 

We have also given aYrize Medal for small clocks to 
M. Hkocot (p. 1199), the originator of an elegant and 
popular form of a nearly dead escapement in ornamental 
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docks, in which'the pallets consist of semi-cylinders of 
jewels, at right angles to the plane of the scape-wheel. 
These clocks are generally made with the escapement in 
front of the dial, so as to be visible, and also to allow 
the scape-wheel to be taken out without disturbing the 
rest of the clock. 

In addition to these Medals, which we have awarded 
chiefly on account of the good execution or arrangement 
of the movements, wt have given one to Messrs. Beyder 
and Coltn (No. 984, p. 1226), who exhibit a number of 
house clocks of various kinds, all remarkable for the 
lowness of their price, and sufficiently well executed for 
the ordinary uses of such clocks. And in speaking of 
cheap house clocks, w of course the American clocks ought 
not to be unnoticed* thongh we have thought it unneces- 
sary to attempt to distinguish any of them by a Prize 
Medal, as«they are all substantially alike; and tljey are 
now so universally known for their cheapness — a Quality 
which generally receives its own reward — that the addi- 
tional distinction of p Medal on that account would be 
more than usually superfluous. There is, however, one 
quality for which they are entitled to greater credit than 
is generally known, and that is the small weights or 
moving force which they require, showing that there is 
much less power wasted by friction and the inertia of the 
train than in most other clocks. The small amount of 
inertia » caused by the lightness of the wheels ; and the 
small friction (which certainly cannot be attributed 
cither to the high finish or high numbers of the 
pinions) is accounted for by r the use of lantern pinions, 
which (when driven by the wheels) have much less fric- 
tion than heaved pinions of such low numbers, and are also 
less liable to be clogged with dirt, ttud are less affected 
by the wheel-teeth being inaccurately cut. as they gene- 
rally arc in clocks of much greater pretension than these. 

To this class of domestic clocks belong the various 
forms of striking And chiming clucks, and alarums, and 
also tell-tale or watchmen's clocks, and clocks going a 
long iime without winding, and perpetual almanac 
clocks, whatever be the number of phenomena which 
they profess to show. There is now so little difficulty in 
making these things, and so little use in most of them 
when made, that wc do not think it necessary to distin- 
guish any of them by a Medal, although in some in- 
stances they display ingenious contrivances for effecting 
their different objects. The Jury, however, agreed to 
mention some 6mall alarum clocks by M. Pjerhkt, of 
Paris, (No. 958, p. 1225), on account of their cheapness, 
and because alarums really arc, for certain purposes, 
useful articles of household fhrniture. 

Watches . 

The only horological instruments which remain to be 
noticed arc watches, in which term are included carriage 
clocks, since these are, in fact, only large watches, set in 
cases like those of siqall clocks, and with the balance 
placed, at right angles to the rest of the wheels, so that 
its axis may' stand vertically, because it vibrates with 
less friction in that position — a fact of wltich some of 
the exhibitors do not seem to be aware. * 

Watches, like houBe clocks, are so much an article of 

S mcrof manufacture, and there is so little difference in 
e quality of those of several of the test makers, (hat it 
is difficult to establish any principle on which prizes can 
be given for them, except with reference to the general 
reputation of the exhibitors of articles which appear in r 
themselves to be good. j 

* The three principal places in Englaliu where watches 
are made, are London, Liverpool, ana Coventry. Among 
the London makers, several who have received Medals 
for chronometers or other articles, would have been en- 
titled to receive them for their exhibition watches alone. 
There is a very beautiful collection of carriage clocks 
and watches, of various kinds, by Mr. Dent; some of 
Athena exhibiting, Resides the compensated balance, which 
all first-rate watches now possern, a contrivance (different 
from most others for the same purpose) for winding up 
and setting the hand^ without a key, by turniug the 
knob in the handle or pendant ; and others having what 
is called a split seconds-hand, that is to say, two scoonds- 


hands, which travel together and appear as one, till you 
move a pin in the case, whereupon one of the hands 
separates from the other, and stops until you move the 
pin again, when the hand starts forward and rejoins the 
proper seconds-hand, after any length of stoppage ; and 
this is done without the use of an independent train to 
drive tho extra seconds-hand. There are various con- 
trivances, of different kinds, for the same purpose, among 
the other watches in the Exhibition. Mr. Dent also 
exhibits a night-watch, or a watch for*blind persons, 
technically called a f<id*watch, with an external hand, 
which moves round with the hour-hand, and the position 
of which can be felt with tolerable accuracy, with refer- 
ence to twelve studs set round the rim of the case, for 
tlie twelve hours, reckoning of course from the liaudle. 
There is also a watch similar to this among the Swiss 
ones ; but Mr. Dent's has a special provision to prevent 
the position of the hand from being altered by the act of 
feeling it. lie is to be considered as entitled to a Prize 
Medal for his collection of watches, independently of the 
Council Medal awarded to him for the large clock. 

lu like manner the Prize Medals awarded to Mr. C. 
Frodsham (No. 51, pp. 414, 415), aud Messrs. Par- 
kinson and H. Fhodsham (No. 05, p. 411), for chro- 
nometers, are to be understood as awarded also in respect 
of their exhibition of watches. 

The former of these exhibitors states that his watches 
are made on a certain caliper (as the watchmakers cull 
. the working plan of a watch), in which the sizes of th? 
wheels Jire determined according to a set of rules, partly 
arbitrary and partly founded on experience, according to 
the size of the barrel, or, in other words, according to the 
power of the mainspring. All makers of watches on a 
large scale must have some such system of their own ; 
but Mr. Frodsham proposes that a general system shall 
be adopted, in which the sizes of the various pieces of a 
watch shall not be expressed by the usual conventional ' 
numbers, known only to those who have to use them, but 
in decimals of an inch, and according to certain tables of 
proportion with reference to the size of the barrel, as 
above mentioned. It would probably be convenient if 
some such system were adopted, either according to Mr. 
Frodsham 's rules (so far as they are arbitrary), or any 
others which might be generally agreed on. 

Such a system as this is still more completely carried 
out by Mr. Boberth's watch-plate drilling machine 
(No. 1 JO, p. 422), a most ingenious and apparently suc- 
cessful invention, by which any given caliper or propor- 
tion of the parts of a watch of any size can be at once 
transferred, by a mere mechanical process, to any other 
watches of any other sizes; piercing all the holes required 
for the pivots of the wheels, and other purposes, with 
unfailing accuracy. And in connection with this machine 
there is a sector for proportioning the sizes of wheels for 
any required number of teeth, also by a mechanical 
operation without the necessity of calculation. The 
Prize Medal before mentioned as given to Mr. Bobkhth 
( p. 422) for his cast-iron clock is therefore to lie con- 
sidered as hwarded equally in respect of his watch-plate 
drilling machine. 

# It 'should be mentioned also that he exhibits some 
watches with a remontoire escapement, and one, which 
he calls a recorder watch, witli two seconds-hands, of 
which one can be stopped to denote the exact time of liny 
observation, as is done in various other watches in the 
Exhibition. Indeed, the number of them is so great that 
we have not been able to give a Prize Medal to any 
maker solely on account of such a contrivance, except to 
M. Kieubbec (No. 1685, p. 1257), a well-known watch- 
maker of Paris, for his‘ watches with a seconds-hand, 
which, on touching a pin at the time of observation, 
makes a black spot on the dial ; and this can be repeated 
at very close intervals, so as to record the exact epochs 
of a nufhber of observed phomomena succeeding each 
other vtffy closftly, without the necessity of taking the 

S e off the object to be watched for in order to look at 
e dial. * i 

What are called the movements of watches and small 
clocks are made by machinery, on a very large scale, by 
MM. Japy Brothers, of Paris (No. 275), to whom we 
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have awarded a Council Medal; although the objects 
themselves, as they appear in the Exhibition, are by no 
means striking, inasmuch as these watch movements are 
in fact only the two plates and some of the larger wheels 
of the train, and the clock movements are the internal 
parts of the clock without the escajftment. The input, 
indeed the only, remarkable quality in these movements, 
is their extraordinary cheapness. They are, however, at 
least os good ns any others of the same kind made in the 
usual way byttmd ; and Messrs. Japy, we are told, sell 
no less than half a million of them to yatcli und clock- 
makers in the course of a year. The great cheapness of 
these articles being obtained by means of a peculiar pro- 
cess of manufacture, it was considered that Messrs. Japy 
might properly receive a Council Medal for their watch 
movements, as a specimen of the produce of such im- 
proved mode of manufacturing. 

Messrs. Rotherham, of Coventry (No. 124, p. 419), 
exhibit a large collection of watches in ali stages of 
manufacture, tor whicli we have awarded a Prize Medal. 
We have also given one to Mr. Koskkll, of Liverpool 
(No. 123, p. 419), an eminent maker, who exhibits a 
handsome collection of watches and small clocks, some of 
which are so constructed as to show the action of the 
various forms of watch esenpements in general use ; and 
to M. Kedxkr, of Paris (No. 142f>, p. 1244), for a«chcap 
kind of watch alarum, of which a great number are sold 
both in France und in this country. 

It may be mentioned here that M. Iwray.tk, of Pesth* 
(No. 169, p. 1016), exhibits a set of models, hi whicli 
thirteen different escapements can be fitted to one clock 
movement, by merely unscrewing the part containing the 
escapement. This is apparently intended for illustrating 
lectures on watchmaking* or for experiments on the 
effects of different escapements. 

Mr. Jackson exhibits what he calls (with some dis- 
regard of etymology) a soliclave watch i'Nvi. tf2. p. 411), 
whereby he means a watch with a* solid key. However, 
liis invention of the thing fortunately deser.es more 
credit than hia name for it. Most people arc a ., arc that 
the pipes of watch-keys wear out ; and, in so doing, they 
wear o4Vthe corners of the winding squanym which they 
act. The shorter this winding square is, the sooner of 
epurse this will happen; and in thin watches of the 
common construction the winding square cannot but be 
short. With the view of avnidiug this, Messrs. Aitdkiit 
and Klaftenhergeii's watches (No. 62 a, p. -412), and 
several foreign ones in the Exhibition? whicli have no 
fusee*, have the arbor of the barrel hollow and squared 
for a solid key to tit into it the whole depth of the barrel. 
Rut this will not do for watches with a fusee, because the 
fusee arbor has to turn while the watch is going, though 
the barrel-arbor of a watch without a fusee only turns 
while it is being wound up ; and a hollow fusee arbor 
would be much too thick. Mr. Jackson, therefore, winds 
up liis fusee by a small auxiliary wheel, analogous to 
what is called a jack-wheel in turret-clocks ; and the 
arbor of this small wheel is made hollow and squared to 
receive the solid key. As the little wheel h&s nothing to 
do, and no pressure on it when the watch is going, the 
friction of its thick arl>or is inoonsidcruble, even sup- 
posing it not to be thrown out of gear, as it might no. 
This also allows the fusee arbor to be smaller, and there- 
fore to turn with less friction tha n usual. We have 
consequently given Mr. Jackson (p. 411) a Prize Medal 
lbr this invention. 4 

We have also given a Prize Medal to M..Montanpon, 
of Paris (No. 601, p. 1207), for 1 ub mainsprings, of which 
he is a maker of high reputation ; and it is unnecessary 
to say that the goodness of fke mainspring is of great 
importance to the accurate performance of watches, 
especially of foreign ones, in which there is generally no 
fusee, and so the spring must be capable of acting with 
nearly uniform force for four or five turns of the barrel. 

We agreed to mention the names of ftvo otfrer French 
watchmakers: M. Le Hoy (No. 1186, p. 1234), for a col- 
lection of well-finished clocks and watches ; and M. Lau- 
main (No. 292, p. 1190) who exhibits some well-made 
pocket chronometers, with the escapement part "made to 
take off separately : os well os the name of Mr. .Dolton 


(No. 94, p. 418), an English exhibitor of some very 
cheap watches in German silver casSs. 

The Swiss exhibition of horology consbts entirely 
(with the single exception of a clock before mentioned) 
of watches and watch-work ; and, as is well known, a 
large proportion of the watches of the world, especially 
the small and cheaper ones, arc made in Switzerland, 
llut in this instance, as in some others, it is not to be 
iuferred that we intend the superiority of the works of 
one nation over another, in any particular department, to 
be measured by the number of medals which have been 
awarded to each, as they were given on no suqji consi- 
deration. 

We have given Prize Medals for watched to the fol- 
lowing Swiss exhibitors:— Messrs. Atoemabs (Switzer- 
land, No. 22, p. 1267), Grandjean (No. 8, p. 1266), 
Guosolaude (No. 24, p. 1268), Lkix>ULTRK (No. 262, 
p. 1^3), Mkhciek (No. 175, p. 1277), Pater and Pm- 
j.jppe (No. 99, p. 1273 ), and Kotor (No. 101, p. 1273), 
except that for the last a grant o^mone^^as been substi- 
tuted. 

M. Audemars (No. 22, p. 1267 ) exhibits a wptch with 
a contrivance for winding up the train whidi is required 
for driving what is called an “ independent seconds- 
hand,” as well as the ordinary train, by the handle or 
pendant, so that when either train is fully wound up, the 
winder acts on it no longer, but proceeds with the other 
train alone. He has likewise a watch with several dials, 
one of them indicating one-fifth of a second, and with 
provisions for stopping tht different, hands independently. 
It may be mentioned here that Messrs. Cousins and 
Whiteside, of London (No. 86, p. 417), alsfi exhibit a 
large watch with a stop seconds-hand, indicating one- 
sixth of a second. M. An demurs' collection contains 
various other watches, with different kinds of escape- 
ments and other peculiarities, which cannot be particu- 
larly described here. • 

M. Gkandjean (p. 1266) exhibits some pocket chrono- 
meters, L c., watches with the chronometer escapement ; 
and one of them has a balance-spring of a spherical form 
instead of a flat or a c\ liudricajyiuc. 

M. (jhosci.au i>k (p. 1268) has sent some watches with 
“ independent seconds-hand,” and only a single main- 
spring. 

M. Lecoui.tre’s (p. 1283) watches are remarkable for 
the good execution of the wheels and pinions. He is 
stated to make all his watches with the* corresponding 
wheels of the sanp* size, so tliut when any wheel is da- 
maged, it can at once be replaced by a new one without 
any other trouble than that of putting it in. And he, 
like some other makers, has a method of winding uj> and 
setting the hands without a key, and with a provision *to 
avoid the risk of a slight derangement of the hands in 
the act of putting their adjusting work in gear, to which 
some othermiethods are said to be liable. 

M. Mkrcier (p. 1277) exhibits among other well- 
made articles, a watch with a new recoiling escapement 
with a double scape- wheel, which is ingenious and sim- 
ple ; but we do not profess to give any opinion on the 
probamiity of its success. • 

MM. Patek and Philippe (p. 1273) exhibit a large 
and valuable collection of watches and pocket dhronome- 
ters? Their artiAcs are generally of moderate price, be- 
sides being well made, and some of them are highly 
finished. They have a repeater with two barrels, both 
winding in the handle, and a watch for the blind. They 
are the makers of the very small watch only ’35 of au 
inch in diameter, which attracted much notice asthe 
smallest in the Exhibition. 

We have recommended M. Rotor (p. 1273) for a re- 
word in money instead of a Prize Medal, as we under- 
stand that lie is a person of very small means, who baa had 
some xliffi&ilty in getting up the articles which he has 
sent to the Exhibition, and that he is also engaged in 
making experiments in watchmaking, which gre qf 
course at present unremunerative. He has exhibited a 
pocket chronometer with an ingenious escapement. 

We conclude the notice of the Medals to the Swiss 
exh ibitors of watches with the award of a Council Medal 
to M. Lutz, of Geneva (No. 94, p. 1272), for his watch 
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balance-springs. "On the balance-spring, more than any 
other single piece of a watch, its isochronism depends; 
and these springs present a marked difference in some of 
their qualities from those of any otlier exhibitor (even of 
some who specially directed our attention to the alleged 
superiority of their springs), inasmuch as they bore the 
tests both of heating and stretching out nearly straight 
without at all altering their permanent form, which was 
not the case wjth any olhev springs which we tried. 

Besides these, we agived to make Honourable Men- 
tion in dur Report of the following Swiss exhibitors of 
wntchesk:— E lfroth (No. 78, pp. 1271, 1272), the maker 
of the small watch in the end of a pencil-case; Bock 


(No. 31, p. 1208), CoURVoi8TF.il (No. 34, p. 12C8\ Mer- 
mooz (No. 15, p. 1200;, and Messrs. Baron and Uhl- 
mann (No. 74, p. 1271); also of M. Favre Brandt (No. 
23, p. 1207), on account, of his ingenious instrument 
for tracing out (not (Mitring) the teeth of watch-wheels in 
thp epicycloidal fBrm. 

And lastly, we have awarded a Prize Medal to M. 
Benoit, of Sardinia (No. 33, p. 130.3), for his watches 
aud watch movements, and for a machine for rapidly po- 
lishing the teeth of the scape-wheel of a horizontal or 
cylinder escapement. 

The following is a summary of the awards in this 
Class:- 


COUNCIL MEDALS. 


Nation. 

Number 

in 

Catalogue. 

* 

•• 

Name or Exhibitor. 

United Kingdom - 

55 

Dent, E. J. - - — - 

France - - - 

275 

Japy Brothers- - - - 

Switzerland - - 

04 

Lutz, C. - - - - - 

France - - - 

736 

Wagner, J. (Nephew-) - 


Objects ltnwAnukt). 


Ci rent clock and collection of other articles. 

Cheap clock nml watch movements, made by machinery, 
llnir springs. 

Continuous motion remontoire, and collection of turrct- 
clueks. 

i 


TR1ZE MEDALS. 


Switzerland - 
Sardinia - - 

France - - 

Switzerland - 
Bui ted Kingdom 
Franco - - 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland - 

United Kingdom 

Denmark - - 

Switzerland - 
United Kingdom 

Switzerland - 
Franco - t — 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland - 
Frauce - - 

Switzerland - 
France — - 

Prussia (1 Zollv.) 
Franco - — 

United Kingdom 


France 



22 

i 

Audemars, L. — - - - 

_ 

33 

Benoit, A. - - - - 

_ 

441 

Brocot, A. - - - - 


1581) 

D. touche and Boudin - - 

_ 

9 

Dubois K. William - - 

• 

57 

Frodsham, C. - - — - 

_ 

516 

Gnnurrv, V'. - - - - 

• 

525 

Gourd in, J. - - - - 


27 

Gowluiul, ,1. - - - - 

- 

8 

Grnndjcau, IT. - - - - 


24 

Grosclaude, C. II - - - 

_ 

7 

Button, J. - - - - 


r .32 

Jackson, W. H . and S. -■ - 

- 

17 

JiirgeTiseii and Sons - - 

— 

25 

Lecoultre, A. - - - - 


12 

Losoby, K. T. - - — - 


68 

Mac Dowall, Charles - - 

— 

96 

Mcrcier, S. - - — - 

- 

6<n 

Monlandon Brothers - - 

- 

35 

Parkinson and Frodsham - 

- 

DU 

Patek, Philippe, and Co. - 

_ 

1425 

ltcdier, A. - - - - 

- 

101 

Uctor, F. (money prize, 50/.) 


984 

Ucydor Brothers, and Colin 

— 

342 

Bic.hnrd, Louis - - - 

— 

1685 

Rieussec, N. - - - - 

- 

130 

Roberts, R. - - - - 


123 

Koskcll, J . t - - - - 


124 

Rotherham and Sons - - 

- 

• 733 

Vissiere - - - - - 


Watches and watch movements. 

Watches and tooth-polishing machine. 

Half-dead jewelled escapement. 

Collection of clocks. 

Astronomical clock. » 

Chronometers and watches. 

Astronomical clock. 

Small turret-clock. 

Astronomical clock. 

Pocket chronometers. 

Pocket chronometers. 

Chronometers. 

Watches, solid key. 

Chronometer. 

Watches, movements, and pinions. 

Chronometer compensation balance. 

(’lock escapement. 

Wutc.hes. 

Wntcli mainsprings. 

Chronometers and watches. 

Chronometers, watches, &c. 

Cheap watch alarums. 

Pocket chronometer with new escapement. 

Cheap house clocks. 

Chronometer. 

Watch with hand printing seconds. 

Turret-clock, and watch -plate drilling machine. 
Collection of models and watches, and small clocks. 
Collection of watches. 

Chronometers. 


United Kingdom - 
France - - - 

Switzerland - - 

United Kingdom - 
Switzerland - - 

United Kingdom - 
France - - - 

Switzerland - - 

United Kingdom - 
Switzerland - - 


France - - - 

^Switzerland *♦ - 
France ... 
United Kingdom - 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


52a 

407 

74 

31 

31 

04 

450 

34 

86 

78 

23 

23 


Aubcrt and Klaftcnberger -* 
ltaill^-Cointe and - — 

B&r^u and UhRnaun - - 

ISarruud and Lund - - 

Bock. H. - - - - 

Bolton* T. - - -1 - 

Clwr uiRElder Brother) 

Corn noisier, F. - - - 

Couscns and Whiteside - 
Elffroth, D. H. - - - 

Favro Brandt - - - - 

Favre, IL A. - - - - 


202 

1186 

15 

350 

128 


Laumain, C. - - 

Leroy and Son 
Mcrmooz, Brothers 
Pierrot - - - 

Shepherd, C. - - 


Watches. * 

Cheap turret-clocks. 

Chronometers and watches. 

Compensation balance, and watches. 

Watches. 

('heap watches. 

Cheap turret -clocks. 

Chronometers and watch os. 

Stop-watch. 

Watch in pencil-case. s 
Watches and tooth-tracing machine. 

Chronometer, with pointing seconds-hand for marking 
minute portions of time. 

Pockqt chronometers. 

Carriage clocks and watches. 

ChroA imetefs and watches. 

('heap clock alarums. 

Electric clock escapement. 


October, 1851. 


E. B. DENISON, Reporter. 
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Jury. 

J. II. diir.r.N, F.K.S., Chairman and Reporter, Hadley, Middlesex. 

])r. Thom - is ('iiadiku ivNE, United States. | 

.Iameh Pin nr, i»7 St. James's Street; SurgieuHnstiumcnt Maker. 
l)r. Hot. Franco? 

Dr. Lalli;.mam>, France. m 

W. Lawrence, F.U.S., Whitehull Place; Surgeon to Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


Tn v Jury have the honour of submitting to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners the following Report, under the 
impression that the task has been confided to them iff fur- 
nishing an intelligible account, as far as may he derived 
from an inspection of the contributions to the Great Ex- 
hibition, of tbc present state and condition of the art of* 
manufacturing surgical instruments. • 

The relation between the instrument employed and the 
scientific objects of tlie surgeon, is, however, so intimate 
and essential, that in order to arrive at a junt conception 
of the scope of the instnu.feiiMnnker’s business and art, 
it will be necessary to make some brief observations on 
the purposes of surgical instruments, and on the condi- 
tions of what may be properly called improvement in 
connection with the art and science of surgery. 

The instruments of the surgeon may he regarded as 
aids to those organs by which, on the one hand, man re- 
ceives the notices of outward objects, and on the other, to 
those by which he re-acts upon the exjprnal world — 
namely, his senses, and as the representative and vice- 
gerent of the motive powers, his hands. By this armature, 
then, of the senses and hands, and in proportion as it is 
clficirnt, is he endowed with the means of assisting and 
relieving those who require his services. There is, how- 
ever, this peculiarity in the surgeon's instruments, that 
they are scarcely otherwise employed than in operations 
on living and sensible parts. To supply such aids us the 
surgeon requires is the business of the instrument-maker ; 
ol\en only as the mechanical artificer, but. not (infrequently 
contributing, by his inventive ingenuity, to carry out 
more completely the surgeon's designs. The art of the 
instrument-maker has, indeed, a twofold character. lie 
has, in the first place, to arm the operator for the various 
exigencies which his office implies— for example, with 
knives, saws, and the like, Jbr removing parts which have 
been spoiled by violence or disease ; with tourniquets, ami 
other means, for arresting bleeding; with needles, for 
closing wounds ; and with the various means for* ascer- 
taining the presence and for the extraction of foreign 
bodies : and, in the second place, he lias to supply tTie 
needs of the mutilated sufferer, and to furnish compensa- 
tion for defects, as far as such can be mechanically pro- 
vided, in the shape of crutches, supports, and bandages , i 
and of artificial eyes, palates, and even limbs. He must 
be then an able mechanist, and such, he it said to the 
credit of instrument-makers, he will generally be found. 
But with, and almost in proportion to, his mechanical 
ingenuity arises the danger that it will induce him to 
adopt in his works unnecessary mechanical refinement 
and pernicious complexity ; tor, if the principle above 
enunciated be correct, it may be admitted that the nearer 
any instr Ament, consistently with its usT*, uppfoaefles to 
the organic simplicity of the hand and finders, unembar- 
rassed by mechanical details aud complex adaptations, 
the nearer will be its approach to perfection. 

If we now turn to the progress of improvement in the 
construction of surgical instruments, it will be found 


that, as it necessarily stands in intimate reTation to tlic 
advance of surgical science, it cannot hut exhibit a ten- 
dency to the same simplicity that characterises improved 
operative surgery— perhaps by discarding as useless a 
w hole group of instruments, always ljy the gradual intro- 
duction of methods which require fewer and less complex 
instruments ; or if the aidfif new instruments be required, 
it can scarcely happen but that those answer their purpose 
best which are in accordance with the principles already 
laid down. 

Let the surgical student look into any old book of sur- 
gery, with its quaint cuts and illustrations, such a work 
as llcister’s, for instance, w hich is intended especially to 
afford information on the apparatus and instruments of 
this science, and lie cawioi but be at once struck with 
the cumbrous, coarse, and complex character of the in- 
struments, when compared with those now in use, which 
sire intended to accomplish the jjaine objects. A remark- 
able illustration offers itself in the formidable array of 
tools which were employed in the operation of trepanning. 
But further inquiry will also show' that, in consequence of 
the improvement of the healing art, many instruments 
may become altogether useless. What surgeon would 
think of having recourse to the terrible cauterizing irons, 
formerly in use foy the purpose of searing the palpitating 
stump after amputation, and of preventing the otherwise 
inevitable death of the patient by bleeding? This bar- 
barous method, which rendered the operation dangerous, 
and the healing of the wound tedious, was, as is well 
known, happily rendered unnecessary by the celebrated 
Ambrose Bare, who adopted the simple expedient of tying 
the bleedinsf end of the divided artery. 

Jn the above instance, the cauterizing irons, as lar at 
least as dependence on their use fn arresting hemorrhage 
was concerned, were banished forever from the equipment 
of the surgeon. But if amputation, in this ease, was 
rohbed%f the greater part of its terrors and dangers, so 
great a step in the amelioration of operative surgery 
might net unnaturally beget a hope that, by the*advaiice 
of silrgiwl scieucl, in consequence of a better knowledge 
and clearer insight into the laws of the animal economy, 
the opt ration of amputation itself might be dispensed 
with, or limited to the fejrest possible emergencies. Would 
that it were so, at least in all the diseases under whieh it 
is still unavoidably adopted : hut in one instance, at «U 
events, the genius of John Hunter lius enabled surgeons 
to discard it, and to supersede its employment by a pro- 
cess at once simple, effectual, and almost void of suffering. 
In the disease culled aneurispi, produced by the yielding, 
at sonte pflint, of the coats of an arterial trunk, until it 
bursts externally, and the putient dies of loss of blood. 
Hunter taught surgeons, instead of depriving the flgtien^ 
of a limb, as had been most commonly heretofore done, to 
cure the disease by applying a ligature to the artery feeding 
the aucurisma! sac, laid thereby arresting the flow of 
bli od, which contributed to the increase of the disease. 
It seems, however, probable, from recent cases, that even 
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this mild p lan of treatment may be superseded, in many the car , some novelties for the exploration of the meatus 
cases, by the simpler method of a merely graduated com- auditorius and Eustachian tube, and for the removal of 
pression on the exterior of the limb. polypi and foreign bodice from the external passage; an 

It might seem, then, that the skill of the instrument- instrument for perforating the membranatympani; and we 
maker is destined to be less and less required in the pro- may add to these it variety of acoustic contrivances for aids 
gross of the healing art ; but if his ingenuity may be thus tonmperfcct hearing, many of which are so contrived as to 
bedked of its fruit, sometimes it would appear to lie evoked be disguised as articles of furniture or personal attire. In 
by the very improvements which arc the pledge of the those for operations on the nose , mouth, and pharynx, some 
advance of su'rgery. * A remarkable instance in point is modifications of the forceps for the extraction of polypi ; 
the comparatively recent operation of lithotrity, the prin- syringes for injecting the nares and antrum ; a variety of 
cipul merit of which will be cheerfully accorded to the tonsillar guillotines ; staphyloraphic instruments, and new 
French' ‘surgeons. The only method of effectually relieving aids to dental surgery, especially Gilbert’s chair, with a 
a sufferer from the torture and health-destroying conse- fulcrum, and instruments adapted to the forms of the 

a uence of stone in .the bladder had been by cutting into several kinds of teeth, for their more easy extraction. 

le part, and by extracting the stone through the wound, In those for operations o» the air-jxtssages and thorax , 
which, in such cases, extends deeply, and involves parts various instruments for tracheotomy, and amongst them 
which it would be dangerous, or even fatal, to injure, a novel tracheotome, and a valvular canula. We may 
Hut by the novel process entitled lithotrity, instru- include with these various forms of inhalers for the ad- 
ments, ingeniously contrived for the purpose, are in- ministration of medicinal vapours, stethoscopes of novel 
troduccd into* flic bladder, and, in the hands of a skilful construction, and instruments for measuring the capacity 
operator, are made to break, crush, and pulverize the of the chest, amongst which will be found Dr. Hutchinson's 
stone, without the necessity of any incisions, and without spirometer, Coxeter’s portable spirometer, and Quain’s 
those dangers to the patient which attended the operation stotliometcr. In those for operations, or other Burgical 
of lithotomy. Here the aid of the mechanist was called ministrations, on the abdominal walls or alimentary canal , 
in to contribute to the success of one of the greatest we may mention some improvements in the gullet forceps 
triumphs of modern operative surgery ; and though the and in oesophageal tubes; modifications of the stomach- 
various modifications of the apparatus may have been pump, which arc* calculated to facilitate its use ; enema 
suggested by surgedns, it may he safely said that the in- fountains ; specula of different kinds for the examination 
struments would not have reached the perfection they of the rectum, or subservient to operations on the part; 
have attained, as shown in the present Exhibition, without and a large assortment of trusses and herniary bandages, 
the skill . and ingenuity of the instrument-maker. It including most of those in use, and others ot novel con- 
should be remembered also, in connection with this sub- struction, especially such as those by which the wearer 
ject, that Sir Astley Cooper devised a plan of extracting can vary at pleasure the force of the spring and the di- 
stones from the bladder whole and entire, when of small ruction of the pad. 

size, and that it was successfully carried out by means of Hi those for operations on the genitourinary system in 
an instrument constructed by the late Mr. Weiss, who the main, we find all the recent modifications of the in- 
will ever be regarded more as an artist than as a mere arti- struments for lithotomy ; lithotrites, of various novelty, 
ficer, in the line in which he earned his deservedly high including contrivances for the use of the screw and lever, 
reputation. us mechanical forces for breaking calculi, and one instru- 

Jf, then, the improvements in the apparatus and instru- merit for the purpose of pulverizing calculous fragments ; 
ments of surgeons, during the last half-century, be eon- syringes for injecting the bladder, together with con- 
sidered in the spirit here vindicated, they will be found trivances for -maintaining a double current of the injected 
to depend on simplification, and if on novel appliances, fluid ; dilators and various instruments to remove calculi 
yet on inventions, which have afforded new means of from the bladder and urethra without cutting; troelfhrs 
relief to the sufferer, or have tended to introduce the for puncturing the bladder, together with a form of 
gentler and less formidable methods of operation, which canula so contrived as to prevent its slipping from the 
are ever the cnaracteristic of the enlargement of surgical opening in which it is intended to remain ; and, lastly, 
knowledge. Among these, besides the capital instances varieties of bougies, catheters, sounds, and instruments 
adduced of modes of instrumentation of proved efficacy for applying caustic and for dividing strictures ; and we 
for relieving the sufferings of stone in the bladder, there may here notice the invention, patented by Charricre, of 
may be mentioned— the stethoscope, invented by the flexible ivory, as a novel material in their make. We 
celebrated Laennec, for aiding the car in examining the may also draw* attention to the speculum and lamp of 
morbid sounds of the chest, and which is ndt without its Mr. Avehy (No. 03 1a, p. 478) for exploring the urethra 
U6e to the surgeon; the stomach-pump, the valuable and other lengthened canals; and the same gentleman 
auxiliary in the treatment of poisons ; Weiss’s dilator of exhibits a new instrument for lithotomy, 
the female urethra, for the purpose of facilitating the > In those for operations on the genito-urinary system 
extraction of foreign bodies from the bladder ; the water- in the female, we have a large assortment of specula, 
bed of Dr. Arnott, calculated, in all cases, to afford equal dilators, springes, forceps for removing polypi, lnstra- 
pressure in lying, and to prevent or remove the < ufferirig meats for applying ligatures, pessaries, aiul artificial 
and danger of bed-sores; various apparatus for fiicilitating supports of various kinds; an instrument for the cure of 
and improving the treatment of fractures, especially the vesico- vaginal fistula ; and different instruments for eb- 
bed invented by Mr. llarrold for frafrturcs of the .spine, stetrical purposes. 

and the useful appliance of the gummed rolled; the in- In those for operations on the extremities, we find, in 
struments for the cure of aneurism, by the graduated connexion with some varieties in the knives and saws 
compression of the artery leading to the sac ; the media-/ used for amputations, several noticeable modifications in 
nical contrivances in aid of oHhopoc ja processes ; and the form ana adaptation of tourniquets ; — for the adjust- 
tlje different forms to which caoutchcul has been mude ment and cti-aptation of fractures, numerous contrivances 
available in air and water-cushions, and in a variety of claim attention in the way of fracture-beds, inclined 
bandages and similar surgical appliances. planes, splints of various form and materials, a cradle 

With these premonitions the J urv now proceed to {jive with a moveable sling to enable the patient to sit up in 
a brief synopsis of the contents of the present Exhibition, bed, an apparatus for a fractured clavicle, together with 
* . . , pads and bandages in differeut materials; — for the re- 

Instrumcnts dcseivtng notice . duction mf dislocations several contrivances, in one of 

In looking over the assortment of instruments, which whi^h the extending force is produced by a lever, and a 
•liispl&y not onlyldl the ordinary contrivances required by neat apparatus for the reduction of the thumb or other 
the surgeon, but many novelties and ingenious adaptations small extremity. 

and combinations, w^jenay notice— in the instruments for In those for operations on the osseous system , the osteo- 
operations on the eye Specula, knives, needles, scissors, tomes - claim attention, especially the revolving saw of 
hooks, which are admirably calculated for the delicacy of Hi^xnu, the circular saw of Macubll, and, in addition to 
the requisite manipulations. In those for operations on | various instruments for the resection of bone, one will be 
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found for dividing and extracting lengthened sequestra. 
We noticed also a trepliine-crown, which is made capable 
of expanding and contracting. 

In those for operations on the vascular system, we find 
some variations of the scarificators for cupping, improved 
leech-tubes, and artificial leeches;— for the control of 
hfcmorrhage, new forms of tourniquet ; — instruments for 
transfusion ; — for aneurism, various instruments for hold- 
ing needles atid applying ligatures, and instruments 
subservient to the new method of cure by graduated 
compression; — and for varices, elastic • stockings and 
ban da ges. 

Besides all these praiseworthy attempts to improve and 
extend the ministrations of the surgeon, we observe that 
great attention has been paid to orthopaedic processes for 
the removal of deformities produced by weakness, mis- 
growth, or habitual position, in the fori.* of spinal 
supports, corsets, chairs, and a system of machines exhi- 
bited by Mr. Caplin for combining gy mnastic exercises 
with orthopaedic objects. 

In the mechanical compensation cf lost imrts great suc- 
cess has been obtained, as will he seen in examining the 
assortment of artificial eyes, noses, palate, teeth, arms, 
and legs. Among the arms, the apparatus and took con- 
trived by Major Little to meet, the loss of the right 
hand, is well worthy of inspection ; ami among the con- 
trivances for supplying the ‘loss of the lower limb, the 
admirable mechanism of Mr. B. F. Palmer's artificial 
leg (United States, No. 39, p. 1435) deserves particular* 
notice. • 

In addition to the above list, tho Jury may be per- 
mitted to draw attention to Chapman’s invalid couch 
(No. COlc, p. 47C), Dr. Veitcji's invention, “denominated 
the mcdico-chirurgical iinilfulance (No. C, p. 107) ; and 
Gowino’s instruments of veterinary surgery (p. 475*). 

The Jury cannot, indeed, pretend to have noticed in 
this report every article worthy of ilie surgeon’s attention, 
or to have mentioned all the names of exhibitors whose 
merits deserve a permanent record. This remark applies, 
perhaps, in the greatest degree, to the exhibitor., of col- 
lections of instruments, several of which, such as those 
of CiiAiuti i:iiF. (No. 1145, p. 1233;, Coxjteu (No. 4S2, 
p. 469*), Evans (No. 274, p. 38), Fkhchihon (No. 638, 
pp. 477, 478), Luer (No. 1333, p. 1240 ), Phii.1* and 
Whicker (No. (ill, p. 465*), Simpson (No. 642, p. 465*), 
and Weiss (No. 631a, p. 473 >, form a complete and 
instructive epitome of the iiistniiiieut-inaher’s art. 

In concluding this account of the surgical instruments 
contained in the Exhibition, the Jury have to acknow- 
ledge tlie valuable assistance they have derived from 
Mr. Piiii.p; and to regret that, in consequence of his 
office us Juror, the house of Piiii.p and Whicker (No. 
641, j*. 465*) have renounced all competition in the 
award of prizes. The Jury deem it, however, no more 
than just to remark that the house of Saviony, of which 
Messrs. PniLi* and Whicker are the representatives, 
embraces the history of the manufactory of surgical in- 
struments in this country for a period of scarcely lew 
than two centuries; and that the late Mr. flavigny, as is 
shown by his well-known work on the subject, was in liis 
day utmost the sole improver of instruments, which ud to 
that time had been of a very rude construction. They 
desire to add that Mr. Philp has been practically engaged 
during the last fifty years in the manufacture of the 
justly-prized instruments, for which Savigny’s firm lias 
been celebrated, and that on the present occasion Messrs* 
Piiii.p and Whicker, in the complete and .excellent col- 
lection of instruments which they exhibit, have efficiently 
sustained the high reputation of their long-established 
house. * 

Thus in the Great Exhibition will be found the com- 
plete armoury and equipment of a surgeon, comprising a 
choice assortment of all the instrumental aids, in their 
most perfect form and finish, with which tin? ingenuity 
of the aftist or artificer can furnish thb opei*uor*or the 


WHICKER, SIMrSON, WEISS, &u. 

patient, for the relief of the manifold* ilk of suffering 
humanity, — as far, at least, as their remedy depends 
upon mechanical skill and contrivance. To attempt any 
critical examination of this admirable collection would 
be, however, in the opinion of the Jury, as hopeless as it 
would be invidious. The J’ury appointed to report on 
surgical instruments could not, consistently with the 
objects and limits of this Report, enter upon tlie dis- 
cussion of subjects which involve references to a large 
portion of the surgical records and literature of the last 
half-century; and they have no wish to make their 
Report the vehicle of advertisement, or to rendcf it the 
occasion of controversy. They do not arrogate to them- 
selves any judicial authority to decide on tiitf claims of 
inventors, or on the comparative merits of improvers. 
They have endeavoured conscientiously, as far as their 
means of judgment have extended, to award prizes in 
those :*cases in which the objects exhibited uisplay in- 
ventive talent, useful ingenuity, or superior mechanical 
skill ; and if in some instances tl^y may have left talent 
unrewarded, either from the imperfection of tlieir judg- 
ment, or from the impossibility of acknowledging every 
degree of merit, they desire to record most unequivocally 
their sense of the general excellence manifested both in 
the, contrivance and execution of the surgical instruments 
exhibited. 

To the same Jury has been intrusted the duty of exa- 
mining and reporting on the models of anatomy. Of 
these some beautiful examples have been exhibited by 
Atizoux (No. 13, p. 1170% Simpson (No. 641, p. 465*), 
Towne (No. 625, p. 477), and Gordon (No. 639, p. 465*). 
The -opinion which the Jury entertains of their merits 
they have expressed, by awarding to each of these con- 
tributors the J*rize Medal. And whilst saying that such 
models are admirably calculated to aid the teacher in his 
demonstrations, the Jury, without detracting from their 
merit, may be permitted to observe that, especially in 
respect of li union anatomy, they can never supply the 
place of actual dissection. They cannot, however, omit 
this opportunity of recording tlieir approbation of the 
value of. the labours of M. Ayxonx, who, in respect of 
the durability of the material lie employs, mid of the 
scientific exactness of the structures he displays in the 
anatomy of man, and in that of various well-chosen 
examples of animals, both vertebrate and invertebrate, 
lias earned the gratitude of teachers of anatomy and 
zoology. And they desire especially tc^ express their 
admiration of the scries of models in wax, which display 
the anatomy of the torpedo, not only as highly-interesting 
specimens of Florentine art, but as patterns of scientific 
accuracy and artistic beauty. 

Finally, in accordance with the philanthropic designs 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Albert, and of those 
who have promoted, under the Royal sanction, this great 
national undertaking, the Jury beg to express their 
sincere wish that the department of the Great Exhibition, 
on which they report, may cob tribute to produce that 
interchange of knowledge ami of amity which this 
assemblage from all parts of tlie world is calculated to 
foster ,* aihI which it is alike the interest and the duty of 
all nations, as integral parts of the human family, to 
cherish and to cultivate. • 

Ifi making the following awards, tlie Jury intrusted with 
this delicate and difficult duty, desire to say, that in con- 
•lbrmity with the directions of the Royal Commissioners, 
and without the means pf marking degrees of merit, they 
have been under the necessity of avoiding a regard to 
comparative excellence. Also, that as they do not intend 
it to he understood, that others than those included in 
the pryse list might nut have properly* received some 
i testimonial of merit, so they trust, that the Exhibitors 
distinguished by the recommendation of tlie Jury will 
severely fieeept the prize awarded to them, not as a 
measure of their merit, hut as a tribute to the excellence 
| of the objects they exhibit. # ^ 
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rOj,Ass No. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


Nation. 

Number 

in 

IhtAlOKiic. 

Namk of Exhibitor. 

United Kingdom 

010 

Afnott, J., M.P. - - - 

Auzoux, l)r. L. - - - 

France - - - 

i 

13 

r 

United .Kingdom - 

031a 

Avery, John — - — — 


676 

Bigg, 11., ami Son - - - 

Franco " - - - 

79 

Burnt Brothers - - *- 

Tuscany - - - 

85 

Calami, Professor L. - - 

United Kingdom - 

570 

Cuplin, I. - - j - - - 


*■ 570a 

Caplin, Madame - - - 

France ‘ - 

ft. 

1145 

Charrierc, J. F. - - - 

United Kingdom - 

682 

Coxotcr, J. - - - - 

- 

643a 

Evans and Co. - - - - 

- 

274a 

Evans, AV. - - - • - 

_ 

r 

631 

Ferguson and Sons - - 

- 

631) 

Gordon, J. - - - - 


736 

flowing, T. W. - - - 

— '• 

565 

Grossinith and Desjardins - 

_ 

72') 

Ilutchiiiion, Dr. - - - 

Switzerland - - 

it 

106 

Junod, T. - - - - - 

France — — — 

L 

1333 

Liicr, A. — — — — — 

United Kingdom - 

654 

i 

Mar.hell, T. - - - - 

United States - - 

39 

Palmer, B. F. - - - - 

Portugal - - - 

United Kingdom - 

633 

Polyearpo, A. - - - - 

629 

Rein, F. C. - - 


624 

Simpson, G. - - - - 

a 

- 

642 

Simpson, II. - - - - 

Franco - - - 

1505 

Thin^w 

i 

United Kingdom - 

625 

Towne, J. - - - - 


631 A 

> A 

AVeis* dhdSon - - - 


Objkcts Kkwahdkd. 


A novel mode of applying cold ns a therapeutical agent. 

The excellence of his anatomical models, admirably 
calculated to promote and aid the stydy of anaLomv, 
human nml comparative. 

An illuminating apparatus, dcsignon to explore long 
and narrow canals, especially the male urethra. 

Surgical instruments, excellent both in materials and 
workmanship. 

Improvements in the construction of herniary bandages.' 

A series of models in wrux, representing the anatomy of 
the torpedo in the most exaet. and beautiful maimer. 

Various kinds of apparatus, orthopaedic and gymnastic, 
espceally those the value of which consists in re- 
moving the weight, of the trunk, and at the same time 
increasing muscular strength by exercise. 

Corsets, ingeniously adapted for giving support to the 
trunk w ithout confinement of the thorax. 

Instruments of various kinds, exhibiting novelty, in- 
ventive uiid adaptive ingenuity, and great perfection 

* of media ideal execution. 

Surgical instruments, excellent both in mntorials and 

* workmanship, m 

Surgical instruments, excellent, both in materials and 
workmanship. 

An artificial leg, the peculiar excellence of which con- 
sists *11 giving n firm bearing on the stirrup in riding. 

Surgical instruments, excellent both in matcruls and 
workmanship. 

Ail anatomical model of a human figure in ivory, exhi- 
biting tlie purls ns tWy appear in dissection, nml 
displaying an unwearied application of labour in the 
execution. 

Improvements in veterinary instruments. 

Artificial eyes, remarkable for their close imitation of 
tlie natural appearance of these parts. 

Ills spirometer, an apparatus adapted to measure the 
ipiantity of air expired, in conformity with the pro- 
portion said to exist in healthy individuals, between 
tlie height of the stature and the capacity of Lite 
lungs. * 

An apparatus for bemospnsie, namely, for determining 
blood to large surfaces of the body, on the principle 
of dry cupping. 

The general excellence of his instruments, and espe- 
cially for the great ingenuity and ndmirablc work- 
manship of several instruments for operations on the 
eye. 

A circular saw , intended to be used iis an osteotome. 

An artificial leg, the contrivance of whicli combines 
lightness and a successful imitation of tlie motions 
of the joints. 

A case of surgical instruments. 

Acoustic instruments, ingeniously contrived for the 
aid of deuf persons, in a variety of highly convenient 
forms. 

An anatomical model of th£ human figure, consisting of 
pieces that may be combined and detached at plea- 
sure, 'and calculated from its construction to bear the 
heat of tropical climates. 

Shrgical instruments, excellent both in materials and 
workmanship. 

An apparatus called Tetrelle, an ingenious contrivance 
for artificial lactation. 

11 is admirable models in wax, illustrating the process 
of incubation, and representing some parts of the 
human body as they appear in dissection. 

Instruments of various kinds, exhibiting novelty, in- 
ventive and adaptive ingenuity, und great perfection 
of mechanical execution. 


Hadley , October 1851. 

P.S.— Since the above Report lias been \n type, the 
attention of the Reporter lias been drawn to " Photo- 
«grupUic specimens of vaccine produced by inoculating the 
cow with the small-pox, showing the character of the 
vesicles in their difiogmt stages:”, exhibited by Mr. John 
H adcock, of Brighter The Reporter does not venture 


JOSEPH HENRY GREEN, Reporter. 

to offer any opinion on the comparative value of such a 
mode of obtaining a fresh supply of vaccine matter; but 
he has great pleasure in having this opportunity of 
acknowledging the highly com mend able zeal and public 
spirit of Mr. Had cock. 
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[The figures after the Karnes (bet wed! parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors* Numbers and to the Pageant the 
Ohtcial Desckutive and Illustrated Catalogue.] • 


Jury . 

Sir James Anderson, Lord I'rovost of Glasgow, CJinfmtin , Glasgow; Cotton Manufacturer. 
Philip e Ki.lissen. Ayw/#/ Chnirmun, Fninkfurt-oii-thc-Maine ; Merchant. 

Thomas Ashton, Hvjhh frf, Hyde, near Manchester; Cotton Spinner. 

C. Hi.sciii.k, Austria; V ice- President of the Austrian Committee. # rm 

Col. It. I'i. Com:, I nitod States ; Planter. 

W. Cray, Mayor of Bolton, Wheal field, BoP on ; Cotton Spinner. 

George Jackson, Corporation ltoad, ('arlisle ; Cotton Spinner. 

Paul KjitciniorEu, Switzerland. , 

Aug. Mimeuel, Franco; President of General Council of Munufactuics. 

.1. Aspinal Turner, Manchester ; Cotym Spinner." 

• 

Awocinini. 

Thomas Coatii, 7 Bread Street, Chcupside; Ivincn and Manchester Merchant. 

Hokert Johnson, 95 AY at Ihig Street^ City ; Wan ■houseman. * 

John Putman, 11 Bow Lane, Cheaps id o'; Merchant. 


Cotton Yarn. 

Tiik Jiuy uppointed to examine cotton juni and plain 
and coloured woven cotton cloths, have to report on yarn, 
that the specimens from England, Scotland, Switzerland, 
the Zollverein, France, and Austria, which they have 
considered it necessary to notice, are those manufactured 
by machinery. In the numbers of usual production and 
use (say 1 from 6*. to 25Hs.), they have found it impossible 
to do more than report upon the general character of the 
specimens from the various countries, any superiority 
appearing to arise, not from greater skill in working, or 
superior mechanical appliances, but from the character 
of the cotton used. 

Cheapness is the only other quality Tor which they 
could have made special mention; hut they have found it 
impossible to arrive at any satisfactory result*; on this 
point, and have hence deemed it advisable to award no 
medals. 

The yams exhibited from England and Scotland are 
chiefly of second qualities, suitable for use* in the trade, 
which supplies clothing to so large a portion of the work- 
ing population of all parts of the world. 

Swiss yarns, exhibited by eleven different spinners, are 
of very beautiful quality, and are adapted, to the pro- 
duction of those cloths in which softness of texture and 
beauty of dye are required; great attention lias been 
successfully paid to the selection ahd preparation of the 
cotton. 

The specimens from France possess similar qualities, 
whilst those of the Zollverein are of various kinds ; lint 
are not in sufficient quantity to illustrate fully, the trade 
of the countries in that union. 

In fine yurns, Messrs. T. Moulds woRTir and Co., of 
Manchester (p. 482); Messrs. Gardner and Baxley, 
of Manchester (p. 279) ; and Jl. Mallet, of the firm of 
Vantrovf.n and Maia.lt, of Lille, in France (p. 1213), 
have each exhibited yarn of No. f»OOs. ; in the first and 
last instances made into net and muslin, and in the 
second instance made into 9-cord sewing threads believed 
to be the finest ever yet produced. Me^rs. T. Houlds- 
worth ana Co. also exhibit small specimens f>f various 
degrees of fineness to 2150s., and Messrs. Gardner and 
Bazley to 2070s.; but it does not appear that they are 
produced in sufficient quantity to be of any utility. 

Various specimens of yams of haud-production ar<; ex- 


hibited from India — (curious on account of the shortness 
of the fibre of the cotton, and the fineness of the yum 
produced), from Malta, and from Turkey. All these 
yarns have that peculiar excellence of softness and plia- 
bility never yet attained by machinery, but are very 
uneven and irregular in thickness. • 

• Dyed Yaws. 

In lived yams, with the exception of the Turkey reel 
shown by Lehmann Broth ehs, Malta iel, Switzerland, 
(p. 1274), the specimens exhibited by Great Britain, the 
Zollverein, Switzerland, Belgium, and Austria, do not 
merit especial mention; good Turkey red ayd other fancy 
colours being produced in each country. 

Thread, &c. 

In thread there are few specimens exhibited from 
foreign countries. • 

Calicos, &c 

In plain calicos the specimens of English manufacture 
show bow successful the efforts to produce good articles 
of general utility have been. The colour and finish of 
the bleached goods are very superior. 

it is, however, unfortunate that the manufacture, which 
forms livery large portion of both our export and home 
trade, should have been so imperfectly represented, that 
many of its most important varieties are entirely .wanting 
in t V Exhibition# 

From The United States there is a good selection of 
drillings grey sheetings, and jeans of excellent quality ; 
and firm i Belgium and Frauee a few specimens only of 
'plain grey and white cMicos, made, however, of cotton 
unusual 1} fine for the purpose. 

Specimens of white calico, prepared according to tne 
patent of Mercer (p. 5581, of Accrington, Lancashire, 
are exhibited, possessing the increased thickness resulting 
from this process ; but as this invention is more import- 
ant in^lye^ or printed good!;, the Jury connected with 
that Class will report fully upon it. This Jury would, 
however, add, that, as far as the specimens enable them 
to judge, it promises to be a most valuable discovery*wlieu* 
applied to bleached cotton cloth. 

The Jury regret that no specimens of cords and beaver- 
teens were exhibited, or of the very important article of 
grey velvets or velveteens. 
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r Muslins, Ac. 

Very good specimens of muslins (tarlatan, book, mull, 
lawn, Ac.) are exhibited from Glasgow, Switzerland, and 
France, and of jacconot and cambric muslin from Man- 
chester and Saxony. The British goods are suitable for 
the Indian and American, as well as the home markets. 
The plain muslins exhibited by native merchants of Dacca 
have great merit, especially when the rude mode of pro- 
duction is considered; but their cost is relatively high, 
and t^e finish universally defective; the yam too is 
uneven, and frequently overtwisted. 

In figured harness muslins, Scotland, Saxony, Switzer- 
land, ami France, exhibit articles of considerable beauty 
and utility, at comparatively low cost. 

Coloured Woven Cottons. 

In ginghams, the large exhibition from Glasgopv, Car- 
lisle, France, Switzerland, the Zollvcrein, and Belgium, 
shows that the manufacture of these useful articles has 
received greif^ttcntiea, and attained great perfection in 
all those countries. 

An interesting collection of woven checked goods is 
exhibited from India and the Archipelago, many of them 
being the originals from which the European manufactures 
(now much superior) have been copied. 

Ill the class of goods submitted to their inspection, 
although many of them are of very great excellence, and 
evince the application of great skill, taste, and industry 
in their production, the Jury .have found nothing possess-' 
ing the pre-eminent merit which would induce them to 
recommepd the award of a Council M '"dal . 1 n the perform- 
ance of their duties they have endeavoured to avoid 
making any invidious distinctions, or using any expres- 
sions which might tend to injure the interests or the 
feelings of the exhibitors. 

The Jury award, Prize Idedals to the following Exhi- 
bitors : — 

Amoskeao Manufacturing Company, New (lamp- 
shire, United States (2, United States, p. 14:13), for a very 
good assortment of drillings, tickings, sheetings, and 
cotton fiannel. 

Andereug, Tobik, Wattwyl, Switzerland (111, Swit- 
zerland, p. 1293), for cambric muslin made of unusually 
fine yarn. 

Anderson, D. and J., Glasgow (1G, Class XI., p. 481), 
for a good general assortment of ginghams. 

Brook, Jonas, and Brothers, Hu4dersfield (24, Class 
XI., p. 481), for their 2 to 9-cord thread, for its superior 
smoothness, strength, and freedom from fibre. 

Christy and Sons, Fairfield, near Manchester (44, 
Class XI., p. 481-82), for their improved manufacture of 
the Turkish bath towel. 

Daudville, Alphonse, St. Quentin, France (15G, 
France, p. 1 178), for excellence of manufacture in harness 
window curtains and in harness piece muslins. 

De Bast, Camille,' Ghent, Belgium (189, Belgium, 
p. 1 1 57), for beautiful grey calicos made of very fine cotton. 

Dubar, Delespaul, Konbabr, France (148, France, 
p. 1178), for cotton trouserings of excellent taste and 
quality. 

DurAnton, J. B., Paris (494, Frapce, p. 120p, for 
shirt frontB, produced by tlie loom in imitation, of needle- 
work. 

Fsnit, J. C., St. Gall, Switzerland ( 122 , Switzerland, 
p. 1274), for coloured Jacquard.mus. nfc 1 

Ferouelle and Holland, Paris (200, France, p. 1183), 
for novelty of design and beauty of manufacture in 
coloured figured muiuins. 

Fjnlayson, F., and Co. t Glasgow (8, Class XL, p. 480), 
for beauty of design and superiority of execution m fast- 
coloured sprigged lappets. . ( 

Gardner and Bazley, Manchester (53, c Class, XI., 
p. 482), for find yarns. 

Hartmann and Son, Munster, France (256, France, 
p. 1189), for bnlVAvis, or figured cottons, of excellent 
make and assortment 

Horbocxses, Miller, and Co. 1 , Preston (60, Class XL, 
p. 482), fur the su^ctf or make and bleach of their shirt- 
lugs and long cloths. 


Houldsworth, T„ and Co., Manchester (54, Class XI., 
p. 482), for fine yarns. 

Johnson, Jadkz, Manchester (48, Class XT., p. 482), 
for coloured quiltings and toilet covers, of excellent manu- 
facture. • 

, Jourdain, Altkirch, France (1631, France, p. 
1255), for muslin made by power of 190s. warp and 250s. 
weft. 

Lamberts, A. Christ., Son, Gladliack (604, Prussia, 
p. 1084), for cotton kalmncks and beavers, as an improved 
manufacture of general utility. 

Lang, J., Vienna (185, Austria, p. 1017), for ginghams, 
the quality and design of which arc suited to French and 
German taste. 

Leumann, Brothers, Mattwiel, in Switzerland (130, 
Switzerland, p. 1274), for specimens of Turkey ml, of 
great brilliancy and force of colour. The award is made 
irrespective of the cost of this yarn. 

Lisbon Weaving Company, Portugal (707 to 712, 
Portugal, p. 1315), for specimens of hhiukcts and shawls 
of cotton, a manufacture apparently peculiar to that 
country, 

M‘ Bride and Co., Glasgow (6, Class XI., p. 480), for 
cotton diaper for table cloths and towelling woven by 
power. 

Maih, J., Son, and Co., Glasgow (59, Class XI., p. 482), 
for beauty of design and execution in window-curtains, 
produced at a reduced cost by a new arrangement of 
the Jacquard ktom. 

Major and Gill, Manchester (49, Class XI., p. 482), 
for double coutils and nankeens lor corsets produced in 
the loom. 

Mallet, — , of the finy of Vantroyen and Mallet, 
Lille, France (715, France, p. 1213), for line yarns. 

Martin, \V. and Son, Bolton (37, Class XL, p. 4S1), 
for very superior furniture dimities. 

Mveuscougii, Steele, and Co., Bolton (39, Class XL, 
p. 481), lor excellence of design and workmanship in 
toilet quilts and bed covers. 

Nakf, Matthias, Niederuzwyl, Switzerland (131, 
Switzerland, p. 1274), for the brightness of colour and 
good assort nvuit of levan tines. * 

Nef, J. J., Herisau, Switzerland (198, Switzerland, 
p. 1279), lor white spotted muslins. • 

Ourscamp, the Company of, (Peigne Delacourt, Ma- 
nager), France (379, France, p. 1 195), for bleached mada- 
poilams, of excellent quality and superior roundness of 
thread. • 

Owtram, 1L, and Co., London (62, Class XL, p. 483), 
for figured ami checked cambrics of very superior manu- 
facture. 

Pansa and IIattschild, Chemnitz, Saxony (42, Saxony, 
p. 1106), for 4-thread knittings and good general assort- 
ment of other numbers of knitting cottons. 

Patterson, Jamieson, and Co., Glasgow (11, Class 
XI., p. 480), for imitation of Madras handkerchiefs of 
fast colours. 

Ransaukr Aerly, Herisau, Switzerland, for very per- 
fect specimens of tarlatan and book muslin. 

Rj^schlk and Co., Wattwyl, Switzerland (168, Swit- 
zerland, p. 1277), for imitation Madras handkerchiefs, 
of fast colours ; those with blue grounds being especially 
good. 

Symington, H. H. and Co., Glasgow (14, Class XL, 
p. 480), for beauty and appropriateness of design and 
excellence of manufacture of harness window curtains. 

Tanner and Koller, Herisau, Switzerland (206, Swit- 
zerland, p. 1279), for scarf, shawl, and dresses with 
flounces, produced by an improved adaptation of machi- 
nery, and for beauty of design. Medal awarded in 
Class XIX 

ThOmer and TOpffer, Chemnitz, Saxony (90, Saxony, 

S . 1109). for two coloured cotton table-cloths, of good 
esign. 

Tclsom and Sons, Huddersfield (116, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 490), for vestings of great beauty of design -and 
superiority of manufacture. Medal awarded in Class XII. 

VoqiiL and Carner, Gera, Saxony (7H, Zollvcrein, 
p. 1089), for the cheapness and good quality of their 
levhntiues. 
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Weigle, J. J., Ludwigsburg (29, W urtemburg, p. 1 1 1 5\ 
for very useful and good waistcoatings relatively to their 
cost. 

Wii.limentjc Dijgk Manufacturing Company, Con- 
necticut, United States (.152, United States, p. 1457), for 
a specimen of cotton sail-cloth of vcry«superior strength 
and evenness. 0 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of : — 

Clarke, J. P., licicester (32, Class XL, p. 481), for 
the great tast£ and ingenuity shown in winding and 
making up the specimens exhibited by him. 

And also of the following manufacturer^ for very good 
assortments of ginghams and striped and checked goods. 
These are all useful, being suited to various markets, and 


June 1851. 


all valuable as cheap productions; and the Jury have 
found little difference in their relative niSrits: — 

Baenzigeh and Co., Ebnat (112, Switzerland, 
p. 1273-74). 

Brbitenstein and Co., Zofingen (117, Switzerland, 
p. 1274). 

DkCuyfer, J. F., SL Nicholas (192, Belgium, p. 1157). 

Dtxon, Peter, and Sons, Carlisle (19, Class XI., 
p. 481). ^ 

Jansen and Luhdorf (56, Bavaria, p. 1*00). 

Li enhardt, F., Hof, Bavaria (43, Class XI., p. 1J00). 

IjOwtiiian and Parker, Carlisle (22, Clas&XI., p. 481). 

M'Giubon, Edward, Carlisle f 20, Class XI., p. 481). 

Pearson and Co., Carlisle (21, Class a XI., p«481). 


THOMAS ASHTON, Reporter. 
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« . Jury. 

Dr. Ton Herrmann, Chairman, Munich ; Privy Councillor in Finance Department. 

Henry PoHHF.fi, J. P., Dcfniiif- Chairman, Bradford; Merchant. 

Samuel Addington, Itrpartrr, 105 St. Martin’s Lane; Woollen Merchant. 

* Henry Brett, Wood Street, Chenpsfclc ; Woollen Merchant. 

C. C. Cahl,* Zollvcrein ; Manufacturer. m 

•John Cooper, J. P., Leeds; Woollen Merchant and Manufacturer. 

^■horgWLawton, Mecklehurst, near Ashtoii-iindcr-Lyiic ; Flannel Manufacturer. 

Tiiomas Mauling, Stroud ; Retired Miiiiufucturer. 

* J. Rax doing, France ; Member of Central Jury, &c. ; Member of the Legislative Assembly of France. 
• JjAon Samoiloff, Russia ; President of the Council of Manufactures at Moscow. 

P. Scni»Li.EU,t Austria. p 

Arm. Sjmonis, Belgium ; Merchant ; President of the Chamber of Commerce, Ycrviers. 

• 

AwociuliS. * 


John Barnes, Leeds; Salesman. 

Joseph Bateson, Leeds ; Merchant. 

Thomas Dew hirst, Bradford; Worsted Spinner. 
Benjamin Harrison, Bradford; Worsted Manufac- 
turer. 


Henry Jennins, Leeds; Merchant. 

IU.nhv Keimall, Rochdale; Flannel Manufacturer. 
DaentcIn Lepton, Leeds; Woollen Merchant. 
Kmilii's Prellkr, Bradford; Merchant. 

Geo roe T»rfLF.Y, Brudlord ; Merchant. 


* F. Lucius, Proxy for M. Caul. 
t C. OriLHMANN, Proxy for M. Sriibr.Li it. 


The Jury appointed to decide on the merits of the \ m inus 
examples of Woollen and Worsted Fabrics, found it requi- 
site top divide their duties, and to constitute four Sub- 
Juries for the consideration of the several subjects de- 
manding their attentufti; the Report will tfierefore be 
found to present four general heads, viz.. Woollen Cloths ; 
Flannels and Blankets ; Worsted and Mixed Fabrics ; and 
Yarns. 

In the course of their labours, the Jury were com- 
pelled to call in much additional assistance, and they 
have to acknowledge the valuable aid afforded them by 
the several Associate Jurors in simplifying duties of no 
ordinary character, since the great mass of articles coin- 
ing under their cognizance rendered those duties as 
pnerous as the responsibility was serious, owing to the 
great similarity and equality "of merit displayed in almost 
every department. 

In presenting their awards without recommending one 
Council Medal, tlie Jury con&ider it only uue to the im- 
portant branches of industry represented in Class XII., to 
state their conviction that in no point can they consider 
them as unworthy of the highest recognition which the 
Jury had the power, to give or recommend; huh feeling, 
from the great amount of merit displayed, that the 
recommendation of a Council Medal “ for excellence of 
manufacture, beauty of desigu, or progress ” in awy one 
instancy would have involved the same ivv omWmhition 
in so many others, as utterly to destroy the value of thjit 
xjawftM, besides creating those invidious distinctions wliiclu 
the recognition of various degfees of the suihe kind or 
iperit must suggest, the Jury determined tt* equalize such 
acknowledgments of excellence by awarding the Prize 
Medal only; leaviug to the public, "as the best arbitrators, 
the decisions on question of relative degrees. * 

Woollen Cloths. # 

Before proceeding to report upon the articles contri- 
buted by the sevenij JJxhibitors, the Jury consider it 
•dcsiitobh* to give some short account of contain differences 
of lnnmifnetariiig tren'tnqp* between our home produc- 
tions and those of the Continent.* 

In England n new eniTbr this trade may he said to 
have coninieueed, in ther eat* 182-i, by the introduction of 


w hat is called the r»I'-hoiiin;i jawss, which jiroduees a 
jiermaiient lustre on the face of the doth, that neither 
spots by rain, nor is removed by damp. This process 
mus introduced by Messrs. Darnell and Wilkins, of Twcr- 
ton, near Bath, who took out a patent for it in die above 
year. The fenuanent face is imparted by rolling the 
cloth, before being racked or tentered, round a cylinder, 
not very tightly, and putting it in scalding water for two 
or three hours, ‘then taking it out and letting it cool : this 
has to be done several times during the process of dress- 
ing. About tjie same period great improvements were 
made in the milling and weaving departments, which 
enabled the doth to hear this severe test. Other manu- 
facturers had to pay a premium to the above-named firm 
for three years, when the patent w r as disputed, and ulti- 
mately lost through the evidence of a Yorkshire manu- 
facturer, who proved that he hail used it several years 
before; but, owing to his connection being very limited, 
it (lid not answer his purpose to continue it. However, 
the credit must remain to Messrs. Daniell and Co. for the 
perfection and general introduction of a plan which has 
since been universally acted upon. 

Up to this time the general plan had been to dye blacks 
in th« piece, of a common dye ; but this new method was 
found to interfere with that of dyeing, from its being 
found difficult to make the dye penetrate through the 
improved fabric ; this led to the gradual introduction of 
dyeing in the wool of a permanent kind,— a process which, 
in its execution, requires considerable skill and expe- 
rience, but which is now so perfected as to leave little or 
nothing to Ife desired. While speaking of the improve- 
ment in woollen manufacture, it is but justice to mention 
the introduction, by Messrs. Daniell and Wilkins, of a 
new method of weaving stout heaver cloth for winter 
wear, calied the “patent double cloth,” which was 
patented by them in 1838, the material possessing con- 
siderable*mcrit for its soft pliable character, united with 
great durability; causing it to entirely supersede the old 
millra cloth, which was hard and uncomfortable. By this 
mode of weaving a coarse and warm material is obtained 
on one side, and on the other the very finest cloth ; an 
important consideration in olden times, $hen railway 
travelling was unknown, and the requirement more felt. 
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This kiml of doth has a good sale, and is much risen into great importance. The manufacturers of this 
sought after by foreigners, who require the stouter kind of neighbourhood exhibit a great variety «of fabrics which 
fabrics. fairly represent their products; among these may be 

The continental methods qf producing a permanent noticed a number of double-faced cloths, presenting a 
face are totally different, much shorter in their processes different colour on each side, which have attracted con- 
thnu our’s, and performed at a nftieh cJp»fii>or rate. Their sidorable attention ; but this idea is evidently taken from 
methods are,— the one by rolling the cloth tightly round Daniell and Co/s patent; and although interesting, these 
a hollow perforated cylinder, into which the steam is double-sided cloths o # f different colours appear to be more 
introduced to produce the desired effect; the other, and ornamental than generally useful as an article for 
more general "one, by folding the cloth and putting it clothing. • • 

under very powerful pressure, then allowing steam to West op England.— Stroud, or Stroudwater, Glouces- 
pei iet rate the whole bulk. Both these methods cause a tershirc, is so called for the purity of its waterR, which 
hardness, which is observable in all the continental pro- have been iu repute for dyeing scarlets and tight Ayes for 
ductious, and would he more so if applied to stouter centuries. This town and neighbourhood, with Ebley 
fabrics. There arc also to be seen, on cloths that have Easting-ton, Stonchousc, and Minchinhamptofi, are the 
been so treated, marks of the folds, which cannot he great seats of manufacture in the West, principally for 
effaced by any ordinary means. Several houses in Leeds fine broad-cloths. They exhibit a great variety, iu colours 
have tried this plan, but found that the fold-mark and of tlief nest character and permanent dye, hut f«#w in regard 
hardness of the fabrics formed obstacles to ti.«*ir sale in to quality, arising principally frorp their not precisely 
the home market, though not for exportation ; conse- comprehending the exact object of the Exhibition, 
qucntlj it has been adopted to meet the competition which they imagined to be for# the d‘^>lay of goods 
abroad. of a pre-eminent character, rather than for variety of 

Considerable attention has been given to the dyeing of production. • 

cloth in the different countries; especially the finer Trowbridge, Wiltshire, is the next towia aud neigh- 
fabrics, which are all equally well and permanent ly*d\cd. bmirhood of importance in the West, exhibiting prinei- 
1 11 the middle qualities some are permanently dyed and pally narrow or trouser goods of the finest quality and 
others not ; this is the ea v e,in all countries and fli the permanent d) e. 

lower qualities (with some few exceptions) the) are all of a Chippenham, Melksham, and Bradford, Wilts, also 

common dje. This is a circumstance easily accounted exhibit a variety of very choice and fine permanent dye, 
for by the cost of the permanent dye b<4ug considerably* in black and coloured cloths. 

more, and from its detracting slightly from tin* appear- Frame, Somersetshire, and Twerton, near Bath, exhibit 
mice aud feel of the fabric; facts which must he admitted likewise some beautiful specimens of cloths, beaver, and 
are great impediments in these competitive times, although Venetians. * 

there can he no doubt th 4 q real and ultimate economy Scotland. — Galashiels, Aberdeen, Selkirk, Hawick, 

must remain with a permanently dyed artic le. and other places exhibit a great variety of fabrics in 

We shall now proceed to enumerate the different seats trouser goods, of a beautiful soft character and permanent 
of manufactures from which this department of the dye. 

Exhibition has been supplied. lum. and. — M r. J. Th:n>, of Dublin, exhibits a good 

The woollen man u fact tires of the W'*st Riding of variety of frieses, and ^tweeds of considerable merit, 
Yorkshire, and those of the West of England, w e» • estah- particularly desen ing of encouragement, as a fay* speci- 
lislicd in the reign of Edward the Third, in the year men of the products of that country, 
l.lflti; aud from that period t«» the present time, the prin- Fa A NCR. The principal seat# of this manufacture in 
cipal woollen trade of Great Britain has 4>een located in France are Sedan and Elbcruf: — Sedan, of blacks, broads, 
these two iiup.Tt?nt districts. and narrows. Sedan exhibits a choice and beautiful thin 

•Leeds is the most important town iu England for the ! fabric in these articles, all dyed in the piece, but beau- 
extent and variety of its manufactures in wool, and tifiil of their kind. Ellnmif shows a great and beautiful 
exhibits here a fair specimen of its productions; luit its variety of fancy doeskins and cloakings of groat taste, 
principal trade is in the middle and lower qualities, of Abbeville, Lacviers, and Yire, also contribute a number 
which a large amount are exported. • of woollen arliclcfc»of considerable merit. 

The borough of Leeds, which, according to tlu* census Hi.lXillM.— Verviens and its neighbourhood are the 
of the present year, contains a population of 171, soft principal seat of manufactures for woollens iu this 
inhabitants, and the populous small towns and -tillages country. The value of manufaetu^gd goods is about 
around it, are occupied, to a large extent, in the luaiiu- one million sterling per annum (population 24,000), the 
faeture of woollens. This district 1ms contributed to the markets for which are the interior of the country, Hol- 
Exhihitlon an extensive assortment of woollen cloths in land, Switzeiluud, Italy, and America. The manufac- 
line, middle, ami "low qualities, cloakings, hoaxers, mo- tnrers of thts country exhibit a smull Quantity, but a nice 
hairs, cashmerettes, tweeds, aud pilots, which, for appear- assortment of very "choice piecq-dyed blacks and satin 
mice and cheapness, maintain the high position for which cloths of a thin fabric. 

it lias been so long in repute. Lately the manufacture of ZoLT.vrnrcis.-- The Zollverein, including Saxony, ex- 
doeskins and casscinieres has been partially aud success- hibit au immense quantity of woollen goods, from a great 
fully introduced, and some good specimens of the<q goods huiiiIh r of places and manufactories* chiefly of the middle 
lin\e been exhibited. The merchants and manufacturers and lower qualities, though several are of a fine character, 
engaged iu the woollen trade of this important district all very well manufactured and of considerable merit, 
supply, very extensively, the home, foreign, and eolouial 'Hie chief market for these goods is America, 
markets; und adapt the fabrics manufactured to the Austkja.— B ninn is the chief seat of manufacture in 
peculiar taste of each. this country. The products exhibited are without any 

Much attention lias, of late, heeu devoted to perfecting# face, or areof what we should call the “old make; 1 * hut 
the woollen manufacture in all its brunches. It is pro- this appears to be the fashion in Vienna: iu other respects 
buhlo that the opportunity afforded to our local muuufuc- they are of a good character. Reiehenbcrg, in BuhciiAa, 
tnrers of seeing the various productions of other nations also exhibits a variety of middle and lower qualities of 
in the Great Exhibition, will materially assist ii effecting considerable merit, dressed after the German plan, 
this object. _ Russia exhibits a small quantity of woollen fabrics of 

Huddersfield, with its neighbourhood, is the second good qjiaraeter, prepared uftor the German plan; and being 
place in importance for the quantity and grea^varicty of of a stout fhake. they exemplify what the Jury previously 
woollen clolhg which it produces. Here, an immense slated of the hardness produced by that method, 
portion iff .the fancy trouserings are made, be#idesA>road- Spain has sent a small variety of woollens; sqjne 
cloths; but the productions of this town are principally these made of wool from their own sheep, others from the 
for home consumption, nud of the middle aud lower fleece of Gemum sheep, which is much superior — a sin- 
qualities. This town, in 1820, made goods frojp home- pula»* fact, as the Germans formerly imported their sheep 
grown w'ool only, hut since that period it has gradually from Spain. 
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America exhibits a small quantity of woollen goods of 
moderate pretensions. 

Switzerland sends a small and indifferent lot of 
woollen productions. 

Turkey forwards a small assortment, tolerably good 
for a first attempt. 

Holland contributes a few coarse woollens. 

Portugal exhibits a pretty good variety, but of very 
primitive character. 

Canada sho?vs but Tew woollen goods. 

South Australia.— From Sydney are exhibited three 

S ieces of {-tweeds, manufactured by J. Walker, which 
eserve^rcat praise, as coming from a young colony, and 
certainly show that with a few such men, aided by capital 
and machinery, file colonies might soon be made to pro- 
duce many of their absolute necessaries of this description. 

Three exhibitors and manufacturers of woollen cloths 
are membeiw of this J ury , and are therefore not strictly 
within their cognizance, or eligible for any award. » The 
Jury, however, desire tofeeord their opinion of the goods 
exhibited by tkvn. T v *ese exhibitors arc : — 

Cooper, D. and J., of Leeds. (42, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 486.) 

Kandoinc; J., Abbeville, France. (No. 973, France, 
p. 1226.) The principal of one of the oldest establish- 
ments for the manufacture of woollen cloths iu that 
country. 

Simonis, E., Belgium (464, Belgium, p. 1166), — who 
presents a particularly beautiful assortment of piece-dyed 
blacks for exportation, of permanent dye and finish. 

Each of these geutlemcn would have been entitled to a 
Prize Medal for the excellence of his productions, had he 
not been a member of the Jury. 

The Jury have carefully examined all the woollen goods 
in the Exhibition — a task w hich has been much prolonged 
by the non-attendance, in due time, of any Juror from the 
Zollvereiu, Russia, tfr Austria, to explain or give informa- 
tion as to prices. This was a source of great difficulty ; 
but after a long and patient investigation, the Jury have 
come to the resolution to award Prize Medals to the fid- 
lowing manufacturers am? exhibitors 

Aksenoff, J., Klintz, Government of Tshemigoff. (182, 
Russia, p. 1 372.) For excellence of manufacture and finish. 

Apperley, J.and D., Stroud, for the fine specimens of 
black cloth exhibited hv Messrs. Bull and Wilson, St. 
Martin’s Lane (12, Classes XII. and XV., p. 486). The 
Jury conceive *that the merit of the production is due to 
the manufacturer, and not to the exhibitor, and therefore 
award the Medal to Messrs. J. and D. Apperley, whose 
name appears on the cloth. 

Aumitage Brothers, Manufacturers, Huddersfield, 
(103, Classes XII. and XV., p. 489.) For excellence of 
manufacture, combined with economy. 

Astorian Company, Huddersfield. (276, Classes XII. 
and XV., p. 490. Exhibited through Lewis and Allcnby.) 
For a variety of articles made of fur from the common 
hare. 

Bacot, Paul, & Sons, Sedan. (1062, France, p. 1229.) 
For excellence of manufacture in fancy black and satin 
doeskins, and fine piece-dyed black cloths of a thin make, 
of permanent dye and finish. 

Harnicot and Hirst, Manufacture, Iluddcrsfjeld. 
(105, Classes XI 1. and XV., p. 489.) For great excellence 
of manufacture. 

Beardsell, Isaac, and Co., Manuf qturers, Thongs-* 
bridge, near Huddersfield. (109,«Clasj**sJXll. and XV., 
pp. 489, 490.) For excellence of manufacture, with great 
beiftity of design. 

Beardsell, C., and Co., Manufacturers, Ilolmebridge. 
(120, Classes XII. and XV., p. 490.) For beauty of manu- 
facture, with great taste. 

Bennett, J. and A., Bradley Mills, near Iluddejjs field. 
(95, Classes Xll^and XV., p. 489.) ForingeAity in the 
application of new materials. 

«r Bernhard, W., Leisuig. (121, Saxony, p. 1110.) For 
general excellence of manufacture. 

Bkrtkckk, CheSxVcw, and Co., ^dan. (1082, France, 
p. 1230.) For excellence of manufacture aud beauty of < 
design in fancy doellins. 


Biolley, F., and Son, Verviers. (195, Belgium, 
p. 1157.) For superior manufacture in piece-dyed blacks 
of a thin fabric for exportation, of permanent dye and 
finish. f 

Bhaun Brothers, llcrsfeld, Hesse. (491, Prussia, 
p. 1079.) For excellence of manufacture. 

Brooke, John, and Sons, Manufacturers, Honley, near 
Huddersfield. (86, Classes XII. and XV., p. 489.) For 
general excellence of manufacture, finish, and dye. 

Bkown, J. and II., und Co., Manufacturers, Selkirk, 
Scotland. (469, Classes XII. and XV., p. 501.) For general 
excellence of manufacture. 

Carr, T. aud w.. Manufacturers, Twcrton, near Bath, 
Somersetshire. (273, Class XII, and XV., p. 499.) For 
excellence of manufacture in fine cloths of permanent dye 
and finish, with beavers of a superior quality aud con- 
siderable novelty of production. 

Chennevieke, Theodore, Elboeuf. (1559, France, 
p. 1251.) For extraordinary merit of manufacture aud 
novelties of design, *iu great variety. 

Clark, J. and T., Manufacturers, Trowbridge, Wilt- 
shire. (13, Classes XI 1. aud XV., p. 486.) For excellence 
in manufacture, permanency of dye, and fiuisli, iu a 
variety of articles. 

Chomdie, James, and Co., Manufacturers, Aberdeen. 
(228, Classes XII. aud XV., p. 497.) For superior manu- 
fuctuf'c and beauty of design, 

Davies, K. S., und &>ns, Manufacturers, Stoueboiisc 
Mills, near Stroud. (214, Class XII. and XV,, p. 496.) 
For excellence cf manufacture in fine scarlets. 

Dicksons and Lainch, Manufacturers, Hawick and 
Glasgow’. (234, Classes XII. and XV., p. 497.) For su- 
perior manufacture aud extraordinarily fine qualities. 

Dujiois, G., and Co., Verviers. (196, Belgium, p. 209.) 
For general excellence of manufacture in trouser goods. 

Eyres, William, and Sons, Leeds. (27, Classes XII. 
and XV., p. 487.) For excellence of mumifacturc, with 
economy. 

Fielder, A. G., Upafcovka, near Kalish. (351, Russia, 
p. 1 383.) For excellence of manufacture and dye. 

Fortin -Boutellier, Beauvais. ( 484, France, p. 1 20 1 .) 
For beautiful production of felt cloths for pianofortes. 

Forster, lfci., Grueneherg, Silesia. (22o, Prussia, 
p. 1060.) For excellent manufacture of Spanish stripes. 

Geissler, C. S., GOrlitz, SiJesia. (100, Prussia, 
p. lt)54.) For excellence of mauuliicturc, and permanent 
dye and finish. 

Gevkks and Schmidt, Gorlitz. (50, Prussia, p. lufflO 
For excellence (fF manufacture, dye, und finish. 

Gott and Sons, Manufacturers, Leeds. (47, (Classes 
XII. and XV., pp. 487, 488.) For excellence of manu- 
facture, iu a great and beautiful variety of colours, for 
exportation. 

Gray, Samuel, Manufacturer, Calverly, Leeds. (67, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 488.) For general excellence of 
manufacture. 

Grossman, C. C., Biscliofswerda. (124, Saxony, 
p. 1 110.) For excellence of manufacture, dye, and finish, 
for exportation. 

Haas, L. V., and Sons, Burtsclieid. (357, Prussia, 
p. lOT^.) For general excellence of manufacture. 

JIaberland, G. A-., Finsterwalde. (99, Prussia, 
p. 1054.) For general excellence of manufacture. 

Hagues, Cooke, Qud Wormald, Dewsbury. (25, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 487.) For excellent production 
of Spanish stripes. 

t Hakgiieave and Nurseys, Manufacturers, Famley Low 
Mills. (28, Glasses XII. aud XV., p. 487.) For general 
excellence of manufacture, and great ingenuity in the 
application of new materials. 

Hflmk, W., Manufacturer, New Mills, Stroud. (207, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 496.) For very superior black 
doeskins, with a very great variety of case and cash- 
meretts, iij a variety of beautiful and delicate colours. 

Hendrichr, Francis, Eupen, near Aix-lurChapelle. 
(367, Prussia, p. 1071.) For excellence of m&liufacture 
and finish. , 

Henry, A. and S., and Co., Manufacturers, Leeds. (38, 
Classes ,XH. and XV., p. 487.) • For excellence of manu- 
facture, economy, aud uniformity. 
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Herrmann, W., Lcisnig. (139, Saxony, p. 1110.) For 
general excellence of manufacture. 

Hoofer, C., and Co., Manufacturers, Eastington Mills, 
near Stroud. (210, Classes XU. and X.V., p. 496.) For 
superior merit in the manufacture of fine cloths of per- 
manent dye and finish, and for great variety ; also for a 
beauti fill production of elastic cloths for gloving. • 

Inc lis and Brown, Manufacturers, Galashiels. (191, 
Classes XT I. and XV., p. 495.) For general excellence of 
manufacture and style. 

Ihaikff, P., of Klintzoii, Government of Tshernigoff. 
(184, Russia, p. 1372.) For general excellence of manu- 
facture. 

Itzigsoitn, Marcos, Ncudamm. (97, Prussia, p. 1054.) 
For excellence of manufacture in low-priced productions, 
combined with strength. 

Juhel-Desmarkh, J., Vire. (278, France, p. 1190.) For 
excellence of production, economy, arid utility. 

Kehselkaul, J. H., Aix-la-Chapclle. (371, Prussia, 
p. 1071.) For excellence of manufactuYc and finish. 

Le vo KM AND, A., Vire. (,588, France, p. 1200.) For 
excellence of production, cheapness, and utility. 

TiOCKWooD and Keighley, Manufacturers, Hudders- 
field. (104, Classes XII. and XV., p.489.) For excel- 
lence of manufacture in woollen cords and velveteen!. 

Lutsk Brothers, (Cottbus, Silesia. (103, Pmssia, 
p. 1054.) For excellence o!‘ manufacture and of pernuTheut 
dye and finish. 

Mauling, S. S., and Co., Manufacturers, Fblcy Mills, 
Stroud. (209, Classes XII. und XV., p. 4905) For general 
excellence in manufacture and dye. 

Meissner, F. T., Grossenliain. ( 1 29, Saxony, p. 1 1 1 0.) 
For excellence of manufacture and finish, for exportation. 

Offermann, F. W., Miyitzoii, lingcnbruch. (350, 
Prussia, p. 1070.) For excellence of manufacture in 
fancy trouser goods. 

Palling, W., Manufacturer, Painswick. (213, Classic 
XII. and XV., p. 496.) For excellescc of manufacture 
in billiard cloths and scarlet hunters* or milled cloths. 

Pahnuit, Davtokmmk, ami Co., EllKBiif. (673, Franco, 
p. 1211.) For excellence of manufacture, design, and 
cheapness. 

Pawpon, Son, and Martin, Manufacturers, Leeds. 
(40, Classes XII. and XV., p. 487.) For general excel- 
lence of manufacture, and permanent dye aud finish. 

PEiLLnndCo., Duron. (369, Prussia, p. 1071.) For 
general excellence of manufacture, dye, and finish. 

Potock and Rawlings, Chippenham, for a variety of 
very beautiful cloths— blacks, blues, and Acdlcys —all of 
great merit of manufacture, permanence of dye, and 
finish, exhibited by Messrs. Barber, Howpe, and Mead, 
St Paul's Churchyard. (19, Classes XII. and XV., p. 487.) 

The Jury, in awarding the Medal to the manufacturer 
instead of the exhibitor, do so upon the principle above 
stated. In this case, however, there are additional cir- 
cumstances to guide the Jury in their award, as Messrs. 
Pocock and Ran lings* application for space had been 
overlooked; and when an allotment was made to them it 
came too late, as the cloths made for the Exhibition had 
been sold to Messrs. Barber, Howse, and Mead, for whom 
Messrs. Pocock and Rawlings had expressly manufactured 
other cloths Included in the award. • 

Reid, J„ Dublin, for very fine specimens of frieze 
cloths and milled tweeds, exhibited by Mr. R, Allen, 
Saekville Street, Dublin. (259, Classes XII. and XV., 
p. 498.) The Jury award the Medal as an encouragement 
to this branch of manufacture in Ireland. 

Roberts, W„ and Co., Manufacturers, • Galashiels. 
(480, Classes XII. and XV., p. 502.) For general excel- 
lence of manufacture and style. # 

Salter, Samuel, and Co., Manufacturers, Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire. (250, Classes XII. and XV., p. 498.) For 
excellence of manufacture, both as to quality and variety 
in fancy doeskins, and other trouser goods. • 

Scholl, Hrunn. (226, Austria, p. 1917.) For ex- 
cellence of manufacture of stout goods for overeats* aud 
trousers. 

ScnttLLER, I.., & Sons, Diiren. (374, Prussia, p. 1071 .) 
For excellence of manufacture in fine cloths, of pevma- 
neut dye and finish. , 


Sen Ohm ann and Schroder, Lcnncp. (496, Prnssia, 
p. 1079.) For superiority of manufacture, dye, and 
finish. 

Shaw, J. W. and H., Manufacturers, Victoria Mills, 
Huddersfield. (98, Classes XI 1. and XV., p. 4S9.) For 
excellence of manufacture and dye. 

Siegmund, W„ Rqjchenberg, (230, Austria, p. 1018.) 
For general excellence of manufacture. 

Signokkt-Kociias, P. t Vienne. (1013, France, p. 1227.) 
For economy of production. • 

Snell, John, Leeds. (24, Classes XII. aiyji XV., 
p. 4*7.) This gentleman, is not a manufacturer, but a 
finisher of cloth, and the award is for the beaftty of 
finish only. # 

Spenglkr, Karl, Crimmitzcliau. (117, Saxony, 
p. 1110.) For general excellence of manufacture. 

Stancomb, W. and J., juus., Manufacturers, Trow- 
bridge* Wiltshire. ( 17, Classes XII. and XW., p.487.) 
For excellence of manufacture in a great variety of 
trouser goods. 

Sykes 1)., and Co., Finishers,* Leeds.* (75, Classes 
XII. and XV., p. 488.) For beauty of finish. 

Sykes, J. and Son, Leeds. (34, Classes XIT. and XV., 
p. 487.) For uniformity of make and genera! excellence 
of finish. 

Tciietv ekik off, — , near Moscow. (187, Russia, 
p. 1372.) For excellence of manufacture and finish. 

Thornton, Firth, Ramsden, and Co, Leeds. (32, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 487.) For general excellence 
’of manufacture, finish, and^reat variety of character. 

Tolson and Sons, Manufacturers, Dalton, Hudders- 
field. (11G, Classes XII. and XV., p. 490.) Jfor supe- 
riority of make and style in trouser goods. 

Victoria Ff.lt Cloth Company, Leeds. (327, Class 
XIX., p. 572.) For superior felt cloth for flooring or 
carpets. Medal awarded ill Class XIX. 

Walker, Joseph, and Sons, Lindlcy, Huddersfield. 
(87, Classes XII. and XV., p. 489.) * For excellence of 
manufacture and finish in fhohair cloths. 

Walker, J„ and .Sons, Manufacturers, MillshawMills, 
Leeds. (79, Classes XII. and XV., p. 488.) For excel- 
lence of manufacture and economy. 

Wilkinson, John, Inventor and Manufacturer, Leeds. 
(51, Classes XII. and XV., p. 488.) For felt cloths for 
ships' sheathing, and medical purposes, in great variety. 

Wrtglky, J. and T. C., and Co., Manufacturers, Hud- 
dersfield. (117, Classes XII. aud XV'., p. 490.) For 
general excellence of manufacture, and ingenuity in new 
application of materials. 

York and Sheepshanks, Manufacturers, Dyers, aud 
Finishers, IahkIs. (49, Classes XII. and XV., p. 488.) 
For general excellence of manufacture.# 

The Jury desire to make Honourable Mention of the 
follow ing Exhibitors : — 

Ginzkl, y. C., of Rcichenbcrg. (210, Austria, 
p. 1018.) For woollen cloths. 

Moro Brothers, of Klagenfurt. (218, Austria, 
p. 1018.) for the beauty of their colours. 

Walker, J., of Sydney. (23, p. 487.) For three 
pieces ofigt weeds, of great merit for so •young a colony. 

Worsted Stuff Goods. 

Tin* term “ W orated Stuffs” is applied to fabrics made 
from emitted wool, including those in which combed 
wool is combined with cotton and silk. These fabrics 
aw thus distinguished from woollen cloths, in which the 
!vool is not coinl ed, hut Only carded, and which are sub- 
jected, also, to the process of “ fulling.” The wool used 
in the worsted trade is mainly of long staple; that used 
in the cloth trade is short. The worsted manufacture, 
although t>f very ancient date, has only attained its pre- 
sent eminence in England during the last quarter of a 
century* According to a generally* -recognised tradition, 
the invention of the wool-comb is attributed to St. Blaise, 
and the day of his canonization, February 3, was, until 
very recently, kept in Bradford as the gala-day of* the 
trade. The term “ worsted ” is said to have been derived 
from a village in Norfolk of that name, in which these 
goods were fii^t produced in the reign of Edward TTI. by 
weavers brought from Flanders. The cruel persecutions 

2 4 
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of the Duke of Alva, in 1570, drove over a large number 
of Flemish refugees, to whom both the woollen and the 
worsted trades were much indebted. Many settled in 
Yorkshire, especially at Halifax, which was, for many 
years, the principal seat of the manufacture, and has 
always m a in tain ed its superiority in the production of 
damasks, tastings, and other heavy f goods. The inven- 
tions of the spimiing-jeuny, the mule, the throstle, and 
other machinery, in ,thu latter half of the last century, 
were gradually extended from the cotton to the worsted 
trade. «The first spinning machinery erected in Bradford 
was in }790, when a few frames were set up in a private 
house. At this time the wool, after being combed, was car- 
ried into the villages to a considerable distance around, and 
there spun by the hand-wheel ; a primitive method, which 
was gradually superseded by the spinning-frame. The 
first factory in Bradford was built in 1795; but it was 
not until thirty years afterwards that the power-looiu was 
introduced, and considerably later before its use b&nmc 
geueral. Froip the year 1825, the worsted manufacture 
has made most rapid aftd unprecedented progress. Up to 
that period, and for some years afterwards, all the goods 
were made from wool alone;* but about the year 1834, 
manufactures of worsted weft and cotton warp were first 
brought forward, and gave a great impetus to the trade. 
This was still further increased by the introduction* in 
1836, of the wool of the alpaca, an animal of the llama 
tribe, inhabiting the mountain ranges of Peru. This 
wool is of various shades of black, white, grey, brown, 
&c., and is remarkable for brightness and lustre, great 
length of staple, and extreme softness. Considerable 
difficulties! were at first experienced in the working of this 
material ; but they were ultimately overcome, and the 
alpaca manufacture now ranks as a very important branch 
of the worsted trade. About the same time, or shortly 
afterwards, mohair, or goat's wool, from Asia Minor, was 
brought into general use in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
and many beautiful fabrics werg produced from it: silk, 
also, iu combination with wool, alpaca, ami mohair, bus 
been lately used. Improved machinery lias been devised ; 
more rapid processes of manufacture adopted: and the 
results of all these improvements, and the introduction of 
these new materials have been — the opening of new 
branches of industry, — the quadrupling, within thirty 
years, the number of workpeople employed,— and the 
production of an immense variety of fabrics for the pur- 
poses of clothyig and furniture. 

The rapid progress of the trade may be illustrated by 
a reference to the town of Bradford, wmich is the centre 
of the manufacture, and the great market where its pro- 
ductions are disposed of. The population of the borough 
has increased in thu following ratio, viz., — 

In 1801 it was - - 13,264 

1811 - 16,012 
1821 - - - 26,309 

1831 ,, - - - 43,5*27 

1841 ,, - - 66,718 

1851 - - - 103,782 

At the beginning of the present century there wen* only 
three miUs in Bradford; there arc, now, upwardsuof 160. 

The following returns will show the extent of its pre- 
sent manufacturing operation : they comprise the parish 
of Bradford, and the village of Bing! * : — * 

M umber of spindles - - - 3.Yi,792 

Number of power-looms - - 17,294 

Moving power, steam - - - 

Do. water - - 

Children employed under 13 years 
• of ago:— Males - 


- 

•— , 4134 


3^884 (horse powef) 
do. i 


Females 
Males from 13 to 18 
Do. above 18 — 

Females above 13 - 


1,469 

1,729 

3,426 

5,951 

21,280 


Total persons employed .‘—Male 10, 846 
r Feinalo 23,009 

* - - - 

Total - - - - 33,855. 

* We except of course bombaSlnos and other articles 
manufactured in Norfolk which come under the head of 
« Mixed Fabrics/’ 


The following is a summary of the whole of the wor- 
sted factories in Great Britain and Ireland, nearly seven- 
eighths of which belong to the West Hiding of York- • 
shire. — See Table, p. 355. , 

The classification of w ovsted stuffs contained in the list 
drawn up for the furors ‘ has reference to the materials of 
which they are composed; viz. — 

1. Fabrics composed entirely of wool. 

2. Ditto of wool and cotton. 

3. Ditto of wool and silk. r 

4. Ditto of wool, silk, and cotton. 

5. Ditto of alpaca and mohair, mixed 

with cotton or silk. 

The first of these divisions comprises the well-known 
fabrics called “merinos," double-twilled, so denominated 
from the Spanish wool of which they w r cre first manufac- 
tured. In this article the French have always hud an 
unquestionable superiority, and many of the specim^is 
in the Exhibition fully maintain their reputation. Theie 
are some goods of this class, liowe\er, in the Bradford 
department, but little inferior to them. In single-twilled 
merinos, the worsted manufacturers of Yorkshire huve. 
at all times, had the decided pre-eminence. Shalloons 
says, serges, lastings, ull stout and hca\y articles, are 
manufactured ch icily at Halifax and at Keighley. Da- 
mask- for curtaius and hangings are also made at Hali- 
fax; and this branch of the trade has arrived at great 
perfection, both in excellence of material and elegance of 
.design. Of the fabrics composed of wool and cotton, the 
articles .denominated Cobourg and Orleans cloth, — the 
former being twilled and the latter plain,— have been 
staple manufactures, of which the consumption has been 
minimise : they are made chiefly at Bradford and Keigh- 
ley. Many of tlie silk warp aim worsted weft fabrics are 
distinguished by their richness and durability. The 
alpaca and mohair manufactures (carried on at Bradford 
and Biugley) are remarkable for their softness and bril- 
liancy, and the great variety of purposes to which they 
are applicable. The importation of alpaca wool has in- 
creased from 7,000 bales in 1836, to 20,000 bules in 1850; 
and of mohair, from 5,621 bales in 1841, to 12,884 bales 
in 1850. It ig in the production of articles in wlcch wool 
of various kinds is combined with cotton anil silk, that 
the superiority of the British manufacturer is most appa- 
rent ; no such goods being produced on the Continent in 
any extent, or of any great excellence. This result could 
not have been attained liad not the skill and enterprise of 
the manufacture been aided by that of the w orated dyer. 
The chemical processes required, iu order that a fabric 
composed of both vegetable and animal substances may 
be made to receive an equal and regular dye, are neces- 
sarily varied and intricate; but so successful have been 
the efforts of the dyers, that goods made of w hite cotton 
w arp and worsted weft, can be dyed quite as perfect in 
colour, as French merinos composed of wool alone. 

The consumption of these various manufactures is im- 
mense. The looms are capable of producing upwards of 
80,001) pieces per week, averaging 30 yards each. These 
goods are n*>t only sold in the United Kingdom, but are 
largely exported, as the following returns will show, to 
tjic United States of America ; and to Germany and other 
parts of the continent of Europe. 

Exports, during the six months from the 1st of January 
to 28th June, 1851 

Woollen and worsted yarns, 5,5G7,854 lbs. 

Woollens and cottons, mixed (value) £830,478. 

Stuffs, woollen, and worsted do. £1,896,228. 

All that is now wanting in the English worsted trade 
is, that the same enterprise should be exhibited, as here- 
tofore, in the working-up of materials into new forms, 
combined with greater taste in the production of fancy 
goods. 

The gtods of this division, contained in the Exhibition, 
include a very large variety of fabrics used for ladies* 
and chil&en’s dresses, for furniture hangings, for coat- 
ings, and other purposes, made from wool, alpaca,* and 
mohair, combed and spun, either alone or in combination 
with ootton, silk, &c. The Jury have carefully and mi- 
nutely examined all the fabrics brought under their 
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notice, and award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors:— 

Anno yd, .Tames, and Son, Manufacturers, Halifax. 
(130, Classes XII. and XV., p. 491.) The productions of 
this firm are eminently diversified and beautiful. The 
damasks are distinguished by elegance of design, rich- 
ness of colour, and superiority of wearing. The “ union 
damasks," composed of worsted and cotton, are notice- 
able also for economy of production. The- satin Ture 
goods have a regularity, which shows that all possible 
care htu been bestowed on their production. Some 
fabrics, ^entitled “Moires d’ Ex position," are remarkable 
for their novelty and the brilliancy of their effect. The 
articles mail* m ith silk warp and China grass are very 
beautiful. The patterns, colours, and combination of 
materials, are alike deserving of praise. The ponchos 
are well made and adapted for the markets of South 
America. I 

Bietry and Son, Manufacturers, 102, Rue Richelieu, 
Paris, (356, Prance, i». 1194.) For cashmere fabrics of 
great fineness and regularity. 

Bottomlky, Moses, and Son, Shelf, Bradford. (1GB, 
Classes All. and XV., p. 493-4.) The goods shown by 
this firm are woven with great regularity, and the designs 
of the figured fabrics are good. 

Bo (jch ez-Pot 1 1 IF.U . (34, France, p. 1173.) For merinos 
of excellent manufacture. 

PnowN, W., Manufacturer, Halifax. (129, Classes 
XII. and XV., p. 490.) For damasks composed of com- 
binations of wool, silk, and cotton. Great taste is dis- 
played in the designs; and in brilliancy of effect, and per- 
fection oft manufacture, the goods approach very nearly 
to those exhibited by Messrs. Akmyd. 

JlaiiHM and Naoleii, Manufacturers, Gera. (816, 
Prussia, p. 1095.) For cloths made with worsted weft and 
silk warp, well woven and dyed. 

( i llkt- Franqukyillf., Mar feu. (82, France, p. 1175.) ] 
For merinos of excellent manufacture. 

Daupiijnot-Plrard, Manufacturer, lsles-sur-Suippes 
(Marne - ). (471, France, p. 1200.) For merinos of excel- 
lent manufacture. 

David, Brothers and Co., Paris. (157, France.) For 
merinos, and cloths mixed with organzinc and spun silk. 
The average of these fabrics is very good, the weaving 
satisfactory, and the colours and elegance of design very 
praiseworthy. 

David-Lahre and Co., Sains, Ricliaumond. (138, 
France, p. 1178.) For the lowness of the prices at which 
their fabrics are produced. 1 

Delattre ana Son, Manufacturers, Koubaix (Nord). 
(142, France, p. 1178.) This firm is eminently dihtin- 
guished by the excellence of its productions, and the spe- 
cimens, now shown, fully justify the numerous distinc- 
tions which the French Government has, at several pre- 
ceding Exhibitions, accorded to it. The Jury has noticed 
particularly a fabric, all wool, denominated ‘^Chambard,” 
of which the work is admirably perfect; the cloth named 
“Toile Victoria," — equally beautiful; and the “satin de 
Chine" -made of the finest materials and with unequalled 
accuracy of workmanship. These goods oceuj^ a very 
eminent position amongst the French productions, and in 
the judgment of the Jury fully entitle the manufacturers 
to a Prize Mcdul. « • 

Delfosse, Brothers, Manufacturers, Roubiflx (Nord). 
(144, France, p. 1178.) For great merit in the articles 
they display. The “ Chainbard " is very admirably 
ma nufactured, and some of tlu? “hiftis de Chine" ur<£ 
remarkably fine in their texture. 

Foster, John, and Son, Manufacturers, Black Dyke 
Mills, near Bradford. (143, Classes Xll. and XV., p. 
492.) The goods exhibited by this house are interesting, 
not only on account of their intrinsic excellence, but as 
display ing the great variety of fabrics protocol in the 
worsted stutf trade. They comprise articles for ladies’ 
dresses, coatifigs, vestings, linings and serges, umbrella 
and 1 parasol cloths, and damasks for hangings. The 
display of alpaca and mohair manufactures is remarkably 
varied, and the wwing is even "and regular. The com- 
bination of materials is very good ; several designs of the 
fabrics brocaded^ the Jacquard looms arc elegant, and 


the effects well brought out. The coatings shown (of 
which large quantities are exported to the Continent and 
the United States of America) are distinguished by their 
stoutness, fineness, and general excellence. 

Goih'ciikoff, E. and J., Manufacturers, Moscow. (189, 
Russia, p. 1373.) Hor cli'ths, “ satius de Chine," all wool, 
brigaded; fabrics of worsted and orgonzine silk warp, 
and cashmere-de-laines. These goods are distinguished 
by unsurpassed neatness of manufacture, excellence of 
design, and economy of production. 

Giiunkii, F. W., Glaiicban. (101, Saxony, p. 1109.) 
For merinos, alk wool, of great regularity in weaving, and 
of excellent colours. 

Haas, P. and Sons, Manufacturers, Vienna. (259, 
Austria, p. 1019.) Damasks for furniture, of excellent 
combinations. The styles are magnificent, and the shades 
beautiful ; and altogether the goods are of unquestionable 
merit. 

Holdswoktit, John, and Co., Halifax. (166, Classes 
Xll. and XV., p. 4*94.) For damasks and other furniture 
cloths, which are w'cll made, and of good colours and 
considerable variety ; some of the styles being very 
elegant. 

Hooper, G., Caiuio/., ami Tauourier, Manufacturers, 
Paris* (1625, France, p. 1255.) For a great variety of 
light goods of the Barege class, plain, checked, and bro- 
caded, of excellent combinations. The cloth called 
“ Bresilienne," though very difficult of execution, is 
admirably worked. Modal awarded in ('lass X1H. 

* IIorsfam, Jt G., ami Co., Manufacturers, Bradford. 
(174, Classes XII. and XV., p. 491.) For fabrics made 
entirely of wool, and of wool combined with cotton and 
silk. The Jury have noted, as particularly deserving of 
coirrftcndation, the article denominated “Saxony cloth," 
for ladies’ dresses. The weft is made from the finest Saxony 
"wool, and the warp from the finest Australian wool, both 
combed by band. The “Cobourgs,” in cotton w arp wetted 
with worsted, are admirable, and manifest a high degree of 
regularity, obtained by the excellence of the yarn em- 
ployed and the talent of the weaver. The “ Henrietta" 
cloths are made from spun silk warps and weft of the 
finest Saxony wool, and are distinguished by a softness, 
combined with firmness of texture, that has litfver l>een 
surpassed. 

IJonel, It. and Co., Chemnitz. (80, Saxony, p. 1103.) 
For damasks of superior manufacture. 

Jowett, Thomas, ami Co., Manufacturers, Binglcy, 
near Bradford, Yorkshire. \144, Classes XII. and XV., 
p. 492.) For ft great variety of articles produced from 
alpaca weft, and silk and cotton warps, plain and figured. 
These goods are v ery well made, and show' a good lustre. 
A new fabric of silk warp and linen weft is very neat, and 
affords encouragement for increased attempts in this 
direction. 

Kay, RrcnAnDsoN, and Wboe, Manufacturers, Man- 
chester. (186, Classes Xll. and XV., p. 495.) For a 
very admirable range of Cliinfi goods produced from com- 
binations of worsted, cotton, silk, and linen, with printed 
warps. These are distinguished by the excellence of the 
designs amT the economy of their production. 

Kwteffkr and Steinhausf.ii, Manufacturers, Greiz. 
(•523, Prussia, p. 1080.) For merinos and brocaded satins 
de Chinfc, 

Louse, Edward, Manufacturer, Chemnitz. (85, Sax- 
ony, p. 1108.) For damask goods, made with worsted and 
cotton, and worsted and silk. Their designs are in good 
tastes the combination of colours and materials very cre- 
ditable, and the weaving of superior regularity. 

M‘Ckea, H. C. and Co., Manufacturers, Halifax. (135, 
Classes Xll. and XV., p. 491.) For damasks of great 
excellence. 

Matiiieu, Robert. (France, 1443, p. 1245.) For 
merinos of superior manufacture. 

Mi lug an, Walter, and Son, Manufacturers, Binglcy, 
Yorkshire. (\40, Classes Xll. and XV., p. 492.) For 
a series ht embroidered alpaca goods, produced by a pro- 
cess which they have patented ; a style of manufapture 
noticeable for Us elegance and novelty. The patterns are 
printed on white silk, and the greatest possible accuracy 
is necessary in the weaving, in order that the printing 
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blocks may fit; this point has been very successfully 
accomplished. All the designs are neatly executed, and 
the whole of the goods shown by this firm arc highly 
creditable to their ingenuity mid industrial skill. 

Mollkt-Warme Brothers, Jlaiiufaeinrers, Amiens. 
(f,48, France, p. 1109.) For goods ctAuposcd of worsted, 
mixed with silk, largely used for foreign cousuiupthni. 
The designs are in excellent taste, and the fabrics of 
beautiful texture. • 

Morani> aAd Co., Manufacturers, Gera. (731, Frusta, 
p. 1090.) For drnps d’ete, or summer cloths, twilled like 
merinos, very creditable in their manufacture. 

Mourckau, — , Manufacturer, 27, Hue du Mail, Paris. 
(lf»l>8, France, p. 1250.) For a remarkable exhibition of 
stulls for furniture hangings, screens, tablc-coveis, & c. 
The goods manifest an eminent superiority in their manu- 
facture; being stout, woven with great ca e, ami pecu- 
liarly rich in their effect. The colours are Ivautifu), and 
jicrfectly shaded; and the designs ^indicate an artistic 
taste. This species of manufacture is adapted, mainly, 
for the saloons of the rich and the elegant. 

Patuulh- Lupin, Suydoux, Sikiikk, and Co., Manufac- 
turers, Paris. (1.381, Franco, p. 1242.) This linn has 
long been celebrated for the decided superiority, of its 
manufactures; and the fabries now displaced fully main- 
tain its high position. The merinos are of ^lrious 
qualities and adinimbh 1 munu fact tire, the finer goods 
heiug especially beautiful; and, for e\enness, softness, 
and fineness, never surpassed. The drajis d'otc, or sum- 
mer cloths, are made with great sk'M. Tie "mousse- ; 
liucs-dc-laine." composed entirely of wool, the J 3a re go s ! 
and Chalos, of wool and m lk, and the bombazines, are also \ 
of great excellence. The yarns of which all these fabrics j 
are made arc most careful U spun from the choicest wool; j 
the cloths arc woven in tie* most perfect manner possible, : 
and, altogether, the members of the Jury cordially unite 
hi awarding a Prize Medal to this firm. | 

Prase, 11. and Co., Manufacturers, Darlington. (184, j 
Classes XI 1. and XV., p. 495.) For 1’oboui;’ cloths, ! 
single and double twill worsted weft and cotL.n warp. 
The lower and middle qualities are much stouter than the 
majority of such goods, and are remarkably own and 
regular. The fine qualities are equally eifiniiiendahle 

Pksel ami Mknuet, Paris. { GTS, France, p. 1211.) 
Fbr cashmere fabric* of great fineness and ami regularity. 

Petit-Clement, Manufacturer, Boult, Marne. (<579. 
France, p. 1211.) For merinos of excellent manufacture. 

Pin-Bayard, Manufacturer, Kuuhai^ (Nonl). (G82, 
France, p. 1211.) For fabries all wool, of gnSLf excel- 
lence. The texture of the* satins de Chine is magnificent, 
and the yarn employed in them is perfectly spun. 

Kano, John, and Sons, Manufacturers, Bradford. 
(17.1, Classes XII. and XV., p. 494.1 For a variety of 
articles made entirely of wool, ami of wool combi nod with 
cotton and silk. The yarns employed are free from knots 
and irregularities, and the cloths produced are evidently 
woven with gieat care. The merinos made in the French 
style are without defects. TheCohourg cloths made from 
worsted weft and cotton warp are very excellent speei- 
mens of a fabric most extensively used" for dresses; and 
the cloths made from worsted weft and silk wifrp are 
remarkably soft, fine, and even. The whole of these 
goods evidence the perfection which has been attained in 
this department of the worsted stuff manufacture. 

Rogers, George, Manufacturer, Bradford. (142, 
Classes XII. ami XV., p. 492.) For a series of Cobourg 
cloths, composed of worsted and cotton, of various quali- 4 
ties, which are praiseworthy for the regularity and even- 
ness of their texture, and their economy of product iou. 

Salt, Titos, Manufacturer, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
(139, Classes XII. and XV., p. 491-92.) For a complete 
series of alpaca and mohair manufactures— (a branch of 
business carried on almost exclusively in England),— 
which illustrate, very strikingly, the great capabilities of 
these materials. The articles are of much varietv, in- 
cluding fabrics composed of alpaca with cotton Varps, and 
with silk warps yarn-dyed, and dyed in the piece : ttiev are 
plain, twilled, figured, and Chines, or made w ith printed 
warps. There are, also, goods composed of molufir w ith 
similar combinations. All are characterised bv peculiar 


lustre and brilliancy, equal in many cases to silk ; they 
are also remarkable lor regularity of*tcxture, bofmchs, 
and fineness. It may be confidently stated that similar 
goods have never before been produced ; and the great 
increase in the consumption of articles of this description 
among all classes of the community, renders the display 
an interesting ami important one. Mr. Salt was one of 
the first to introduce alpaca wool into the Bradford 
trade, and by his enterprise and sfcill has mainly contri- 
buted to the extent uud perfection w hich ’this department 
of industry has attained. In addition to tli«fe articles 
already mentioned, Mr. Salt exhibits an 'assortment of 
moreens used for furniture hangings; one series being 
made from English wool, and the other from Abe Russian 
Douskoi fleece wool. Both are worthy of notice for the 
perfection of their manufacture; the latter, especially so, 
considering the difficulties in the way of successfully 
working up so course a material, which had* never been. 
conilVd prior to Mr. Salt having effected that object. 

Sc:TiLiTMiiKur.F.R, (jAspard, and Co., Manufacturers, 
Mulhau.se (Ifaut-Kliiu). (1000, France, p. 1227.) For 
damasks for furniture hangings, composed of worsted and 
silk, woven with great regularity, and displaying superior 
ta&te in the designs of the patterns and the Combinations 
of the colours. The effects produced are brilliant in the 
highest degree. 

Schwann, Kell, and Co., Proprietors, Bradford. 
(141, Classes XII. and XV., p. 492. j The goods shown 
by this firm are different from those of any other Exhi- 
bitor, and confirm the ohaervatious already made on the 
Miriety of the fabrics produced by the Bradford manufac- 
turers. They include Italian cloths, serges? says, and 
lastings, all worsted, and worsted combined with cotton, 
silk, and linen, of admirable manufacture; embossed 
alpaca lustres, “Alepinos de la Reyna," xelillos, &c. 
Some articles, called “Shanghai* dresses," plain and 
watered, made from silk and Chiu;* grass, arc exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The wl^ole of these goods are adapted 
for foreign markets. Messrs. Schwann, Kell, and Co., 
are merchants, and not manufacturers; hut, as tlfey have, 
at great expense and tumble, directed the preparation of 
the articles exhibited, as to text Tire, combination of mate- 
rials, and dyeing, the Jury wish to mark their sense of 
the enterprise, taste, and public spirit shown l»y this 
firm. 

Sucden, Jonas, and Brothers, Manufacturers, Dock- 
royd, near Keighley, Bradford. (lt>7, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 494.) For says, prince ft as, cubicas, shalloons, 
&c., made of English wool, — alone, ami in combination 
with cotton. They are chiefly intended for foreign con- 
sumption, and they are of great regularity in the wcay ing, 
and highly creditable to the produced!. 

Them el. A., and Co., Manufacturers, Bradford. (147, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 49.3.) For goods made chiefly 
for foreign^ consumption, consisting ef worsted, alpaca, 
and mohair manufactures, shot with cotton, silk, and 
linen. The fabrics of these Exhibitors are commendable 
for their variety, good texture, and economy of produc- 
tion. 

Yogbl, William, Manufacturer, Chemnitz. (89, 
Saxony, p. 1108.) For damasks of great merit in their 
st vies, colours, and combination of materials. * 

Vai.M^i, — , Manufacturer, Moscow. (190, Russia, 
p. 1.372.) For plain de laiucs and “Cashmere d’Ecosse,” 
Iliad e entirely of wool, which are distinguished by great 
regularity of manufacture. The “satins de Chiu6," are 
nearly perfect in their make, and the colours are de- 
cidedly good. Bearing in recollection that Russia is ‘only 
starting in this species of manufacture, the results now 
exhibit^] are quite wonderful. 

Wkisktlou, E. F., Manufacturer, Gera. ( 720, Prussia, 
p. 1090.) For merinos and tyrocaded “ satins de Chino." 
Very Superior fabrics, and the patterns elegant and 
tasteful. 

Winkler and Son, Manufacturer, Rochlitz. (91 % Sax- f> 
ouy,p. 1 109.; For display of Chambard fabrics, merinos, 
&c., of good manufacture, and for their economy of pro- 
duction. 

Ziegler and IIaussmann, Manufacturers, Glauchau. 

( 92. Saxony, p. 1 H>9.) For merinos, all wool, remarkably 
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well made ; ** satins de ChinS,” plain and brocaded ; and 

S iired goods, made of a combination of worsted and 
k. Afl these are of good texture and commendable 
designs. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the under- 
mentioned manufacturers : — r 

Bottomley, Wilkinson, and Co. (165, Classes XTI. 
and XV aj p. 4S>3-4.) «For satin-faced figured goods, made 
with worsted and cotton. These goods are exhibited by 
Mr. Jacob Beyrenh, merchant. 

Bou^hart; Flohin, Tourcoing (Nord). (1103, France, 
p. 12300 

Cloughs 1 Robert, Keighley. (151, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 493.) For liis merinos made from English long 
wool. 

Craven. J. and Son, Prospect Mill, Thornton. (149, 

. Classes XII. and XV., p. 493.) For excellence of^nanu- 
factnre of Orleans cloth, composed of worsted and cotton. 

Daley, Jamks, Bradford. (152, Classes XII. and XV., 
p. 493.) For figured 'fabrics, composed of worsted and 
alpaca, R[ith cotton and silk warps. 

Drummond, James, Bradford. (150, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 493.) For figured fabrics, composed of worsted 
and alpaca, with cotton and silk warps. 

Echo yd, William, and Son, Lomeshaye, near Bum- 
ley. (130a, Classes XII. and XV., p. 491.) For fabrics, 
including Cobourgs and tnousselines-de-laines, made of 
worsted and cotton; bunting cloths for naval flags and 
signals, &c., made with great *care. (Medal awarded in 
this Class for carded and Genappc yarns.) 

Green/ R. F., and Sons, Manufacturers, Leeds. (65, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 488.) For Orleans cloths of 
excellent manufacture. 

Guildeut and Wateau, Manufacturers, Paris. (860, 
France, p. 1221.) Their fabrics being of such a character 
as to merit commendation 

Harris and Fison, Bradford. (145, Classes X1T. and 
XV., p.^492.) For a new and perfectly original fabric, 
made with weft spun from the down or fur of the Angola 
rabbit. It is exceedingly soft, and much resembles cash- 
mere. As an experiment to introduce a new material, it 
is very interesting and worthy of encouragement. 

IIoadley and Pridie, Damask Manufacturers, Halifax. 
(128, Classes XII. and XV., p. 490.) 

Kershaw, 8. and II., Laisterdykc, near Bradford. (161, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 493.) For excellence of manu- 
facture of Orleans cloth, composed of worsted and cottou. 

Milner, John, and Co., Clayton, near Bradford. 
(168, Classes XII. and XV., p. 494.) For excellence of 
manufacture of Orleans cloth, composed of worsted and 
cotton. 

ScHEPFEns, F. t Loth, Brabant. (497, Belgium, p. 1166.) 
For a great variety of woollen stuffs, &c., which evince 
considerable merit. 

Siiepard and Perfect, Damask Manufacturers, Hali- 
fax. (131, Classes XII. and XV., p. 491.) 

Taylor, J.,and Sons, Damask Manufacturers, Halifax. 
(88, Classes XII. and XV., p. 489.) 

Ward, J. W„ Dtfmask Manufacturer, Halifax. (134, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 491.) 

Wil&n, J., Ovendeu, near Halifax, Manufacturer. 
(138, Classes XII. and XV., p. 4!>l.f For ponchos of 
regular make, well adapted to the markets for which they 
are intended. 

An article of a novel aud uniqpe e’Afracter, contributed ( 
by Russia, deserves especial uotic^.Mt is made from 
camels’ bur, spun by hand, and is produced by the 
Bashkirs, a wandering tribe on the banks of the Caspian 
Sea 'iTie yam is of astonishing regularity, aud the tex- 
ture remarkably good. The dresses made of it, the Jury 
are informed, are intended ibr Her Majesty the Queen of 
England. r 

His Royal {Iighness Fringe Albert exhibits in Class 
t XII. ,/p. 495) cashmere brocade fabrics, manufactured by 
Thomas Gregory and Brothers, of Shelf, near Halifax. 
These goods are composed of silk warp, and weft of wool 
shorn from the Cnhmere goats* in Windsor Park, the 
property of His Rogaal limpness. The J ury have examined 
these goods witnpccuhar pleasure, as being the first 


made from cashmere wool grown in this country, and os 
one amongst innumerable manifestations of the deep and 
active interest which His Royal Highness has ever taken 
in promoting and encouraging British manufactures. 
Viewing these goods aa distinguishable ibr the novelty 
of the materials ^employed, and the opening thereby 
offered for the production of a new class of fabrics, the 
Jury have unfeigned pleasure in Rawing attention to this 
contribution. 

Flannels. 

Wales is the" country in which this article was originally 
made, and the flannel produced there is still held in high 
repute, and deservedly so, for vestB worn next the skm, 
though it is not so cheap as some others. It continues 
to be chiefly manufactured by hand-labour, but few power- 
looms being employed. The finest is mode from the 
fleeces of the flocks of the adjacent mountains. The 
supply exhibited is not large, but sufficient to show the 
peculiar quality and finish of this fabric. 

Lancashire, especially Rochdale and its neighbourhood, 
is the district where flannels are made more extensively 
than in aiiy other part of the world, and in the greatest 
variety of widths, finish, and substance ; that is, the thin 
gauze, the medium, and the thick, double-raised, or 
swanskin quality; both for home consumption and ex- 
portation. Machinery is niorc generally used here than 
elsewhere ; that is, the mule for spinning, and the power- 
loom for weaving. The greatest number of goods and 
Exhibitors lire also from this district. 

Saddle w outii and its neighbourhood are remarkable 
for the manufacture of Saxony flannels, especially those 
of very line make, which have been very much admired 
in the London and other markets. A few are produced 
in the neighbourhood of Leeds, of common quality, and 
finished the natural colour of the wool. 

In the west of England some white and dyed flannels 
and coalings are made, but not extensively. The fine 
dyed flannels partake somewhat of the quality of light 
cloths, but very few are in the Exhibition. 

Ireland supplies u few low flannels and coatings, 
commonly csJlcd Galways, made of Irish-gro\rn wool, 
aud adapted lor the native population. 

Canada furnishes a few cominou aud low flannels, J»ut 
not much in this line has been yet attempted here. JVo 
prices were furnished for the few exhibited, nor do they 
profess to compete with those of England. 

France. — There is considerable merit in the fine light 
flannels made in France. They are fine spun, and of a 
light texture, approaching ndhrest to the Saddleworth in 
wool and make: they are very suitable for printing, 
dyeing, and outer garments. The quantity exhibited is 
not large, but sufficient to show the style and quality: 
the prices are reasonable. 

Belgium. — There is a very good assortment, especially 
from one house, here (hut which furnishes no prices), of 
various kinds of flannels of the ordinary substance, and 
of medium and stout make, bolli twill and plain, white 
and dyed of various colours ; aud of dometts of cotton 
warps. The wool, make, finish, aud dye are good. 
.United States. — The few flannels exhibited from 
America are well made and finished. They are made 
from wool of the United States* own growth. 

The Jury desire to record their high opinion of the 
flannels exhibited and manufactured by Messrs. Kelsall 
and Bartlkmore, of Rochdale (466, Classes Xll. aud 
XV., p. 502), the excellence of which would have fully 
entitled them to a Prize Medal, had not Mr. Henry 
Kelsall, one of the firm, been an Associate Juror : also 
the productions of Mr. Dawson, of Asliton-uuder-Lyne, 
as exhibited by Mr. J. Wilks, 79 and 80 Watiing-street, 
London. (6, Classes XII. and XV., p. 486.) 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following manu- 
facturers,^ viz. . 

Benoist, Malot, and Walbraume, Rheims. For fine 
flannels, well made and finished, and at reasonable prices. 

Chatelain and Fouon, Rheims, Marne. (66, France, 
p. 117%.) For flannels of fine qualities, well made and 
finished, and at reasonable prices. 
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Dk Hebellk, A*J., Manufacturer, Themerter, Dowiers, 
near Venders. (203, Belgium, p. llf>7.) For a large 
assortment of white and dyed flannels, swanskins, me- 
diums, and dometts, well made, dyed, and finished. 

Gilbert and Stevens, of Massachusetts. (441, United 
States, p. 1463.) For a good make if flannels of Ame- 
rican grown wool, exhibited by Johnson, Sewell, «and 
Co., Boston, United States. 

Leach, J., and Sons, Manufacturers, Cuilliards, Roch- 
dale. (5, Casses XI I. and XV., p. 486.) For a good 
general assortment of flannels, of meritorious make and 
finish, at reasonable prices. • 

Lloyd, William, and Co., Manufacturers, Newtown, 
Wales. (254, Classes XII. and XV., p. 408. ) For the 
only assortment of real Welsh flannels, of good make and 
finish, and all made from the Welsh mountain wool. 

Schofield, Bhown, Davis, and Halse. 1 Gresham- 
street. (3, Classes XII. and XV., p. 48C.) For a large 
assortment of meritorious flannels, well manufactured, 
and of new designs. The manufacturers of these are 
Messrs. John Schofield and Co., of Hay brook, Rochdale. 

Smith, J., and Sons, Saddlewortli, near Manchester. 
(235, Classes XII. and XV., p. 497.) For merit in very 
fine well-made flannels. 

Twkhdale, J., and Sons, Manufacturers, Healey Hall, 
Rochdale. (4, Classes XII. and XV., p. 486.) For flannel 
of excellent make and finish* # 

Money Award. 

The Jury award a prize of 10/. to J. Bamyord, Manu- 
facturer, Rochdale, Lancashire (237, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 497), hand-loom weaver. For flue light gauze 
flannels, well spun and woven. 

BlAnkets. 

In Toifts (pp. 5, 9, 11, 8o) a very peculiar make of blan- 
kets is exhibited, some of these with a regular stripe 
across, others with alternate white and red stripes through- 
out, about an inch wide, made very similar to the gauze 
shawls worn by ladies in summer; also a very fanciful 
checked diamond pattern blanket, entirely knitted, the 
perfect workmanship of which possesses great inert. 

The 'Jury award Prize Medals to thef following Ex- 
hibitors : — 

• Atjhnet, jnn., 19 line dc la Vieille-Estrapade, Paris. 
(400, France, p. 1197.) For a small quantity of blankets, 
which are extremely fine. 

Early, Edward. (269, Classes XII. and XV., p. 499.) 
For Witney blankets of a genuine character auej^noderate 
price. 

Early, John, and Co., Manufacturers, Witney, Ox- 
fordshire. (268, Classes XII. and XV., p. 499.) For an 
excellent assortment of real Witney blankets, of sterling 
useful qualities. 

Firtii, E., and Sons, Manufacturers, Ileckmondwike, 
near I./ceds, Yorkshire. (37, Classes XIT. and XV., 
p. 487.) For blankets with cotton warp, with good work- 
manship and cheapness combined. This is a new article 
of produce, and it has become a great branch of trade to 
the slave states of America. v 

Gamble, W. v of Milton Mills, Dundas. (139, Qanada, 
p. 966.; For fine specimens of blankets, and well made. 

H agues. Cook, and Worhald, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
(25, Classes XII. and XV., p. 487.) For a great variety 
of excellent blankets, in all qualities, for the Irish, 
English, and American markets ; scarlet and blue blan- 
kets, for the American trade; and travelling rugs oi# 
various kinds. • 

Patterson, J., Dundas Mills. (146, Canada, p. 966.) 
For fine specimens of blanket.^ and well mode. 

Robinson, Thomas, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. (54, Classes 
XIT. and XV., p. 488.) For blankets. This person is a 
small manufacturer; but his goods are the best of their 
kind for quality and workmanship. 

Wilson, J. J. and W., Manufacturers. Kendd. (245, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 497.) For excellent qualities 
of railway wrappers and Windermere rugs, of gooa styles. 

Zaalbero, J. C., and Son, Manufacturers, Leyden. 
(34, Netherlands, p. 1144.) These gentlemen ljgvo ex- 
hibited a fancy blanket, of particular merit % 


The Jury desire to make Honourable Mention of the 
productions of the following gentlemeif, viz. : — 

Buffault and Truchon, Essoune. (1122, France, 
p. 1232.) 

Guyon, E., 57 Rue Galande, Paris. (1264, France, 
p. 1237.) 

Holden, B. T. and D., Concord, United States. (United 
States.) 

Thornton, Firth, Ramsden, ^nd Co., Leeds. (32, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 487.) Awarded in this Class. 

Zuurueec, I., and son, Leyden. (33, Netherlands, 
p. 1144.) 

Worsted and Woollen Yarns. 

In reporting upon worsted, woollen, alpaca, and mo- 
hair yams, we have agreed to class them under different 
heads, irrespective of the district or country whence they 
conufe — and thus to speak of the merits of eftch spinner 
yanr under the division of which it has formed a part. * 
The Jury make no Report upon what arc generally called 
Berlin or embroidery yams, although in tne English and 
foreign departments many samples were shown, which, 
so far as the character of the yam (irrespectivc*of colour) 
is concerned, were generally good; but as»the merit of 
this article depends on shades of colour to as great, or 
cvt»n a greater, extent than ou the character of the yams, 
it was determined to leave the matter to be decided by 
other parties more competent to appreciate their peculiar 
excellence. 

The Jury have divided ^he yams which they considered 
to come within their province, into worsted, woollen, 
alpaca, mohair, cashmere, and mixture yams^Vhite and 
coloured. The worsted yarns again, although all come 
under the same general term, yet, being different in cha- 
racter, require to be mentioned separately. One class, 
which is the most numerous, the Jury will call “ Merino 
Yams;” another, “Lustre Yams;” # a third, “ Genappe 
and Small Ware Yarns.” 

There might, perhaps, *havc been a further distinction 
made in the menno yams; namely, between such as were 
combed by machinery and those which were combed by 
hand ; but as this distinction was not in all cases ex- 
pressed by the Exliibitors it has not been adopted. In 
woollen yams, again, a further distinction might be ob- 
served; the term includes all such as arc made from 
carded wool only, whether the same may have been from 
long or short stapled wool, fine or coarse. Wool, there- 
fore, which has not passed through the process of comb- 
ing, either by machinery or by hand, is termed “ woollen 
yam.” 

With these preliminary remarks the Jury begin their 
Report on worsted merino yams. Of these there are # a 
larger proportion than of any other, principally from 
France, the districts included in the Zollverein, and 
Austria. There were also one or two samples deserving 
of note shftwn by English spinners, and one sample by a 
Russian establishment. The samples of 1 60 weft shown by 
J . Ra nd and Sons, and of 1 44 shown by 11. Pease and Co., 
are very good indeed; but although deserving great 
credit, ns specimens of throstle-spun yam, yet the Jury 
wen* or opinion that the same yam, "had it been prepared 
on the French principle, spun on the mule, an<l equally 
wel^nmnaged, wguld have been improved in character. 
The mute, which is in all but universal use on the Con- 
tinent for spinning short-stapled wools, is (combined with 
the French mode of preparation) better than the throstle 
for the production of yams adapted to the manufacture 
of merino cloths ; ana this circumstance, no doubt, has 
been the chief cause why the French have been able t6 
take the lead through the world in merinos and mousse- 
line-de-daine fabrics. The best specimens of yam, both 
as to softness, evenness, and fulness of thread for the 
numbqr, belonged to Patdrle-Lijpin and Co.; com- 
puted by the English number it was No. 178, or 200 
millimetre, and we have never seen a more perfect speci- 
men of weft yarn. • « 

The French house which exhibited the nearest approach 
as to number was that of Roger Brothers and Co. ; hut 
their yam was not made from so fine a wool os that of 
Pat vrie -Lupin and Co., and certainly not so well managed 
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in the spinning: they were, however, upon the whole 
pretty good, especially their finest numbers of warp yam. 

The samples shown by the house of Billiet and Huot 
( p. 1251) were equal to the best in the spinning of the 
yarns, although not spun to so high numbers. The finest 
number of merino weft yarn exhibited by the Leipzig 
Spinning Company (155, English, p. 1100) was very 
good, and deserving of great praise, being very little 
inferior to that of Paturle-Lupin and Co. In addition to 
those already 'named, there were very good specimens of 
merino ^arns shown by the following houses : — 

Hindenlang, sen. (p. 1238), La Chapelle, and Le- 
vari^ (p. 1238), Lucas Bhotiikjis (p. 1240), Pradine 
and Co. (p. 1243), Cauvet (p. 1232), Fournival, Alt- 
mayer, and Co. (p.tll87); Hartmann and Co. (p. 1169), 
Delegue and Cki. (p. 1178), A. Thom (p. 1017), L. 
Thomas (p. 1017), voslau Worsted Yarn Spinning 
Company Tp* 1017), A. Schmieckr (p. 1018), jC. F. 
Solbrig (p. 1108), Petzoldt and Ehret (p. 1107), 
Weiss, Jr. and Co. (p. 1090). 

The Jury may also here mention a rather peculiar 
kind of Bardge yam, said to be spun by the hand, exhi- 
bited by Lantein and Co. (1205), used m the manufacture 
of very find gauze cloth, chiefly for men's veils. In the 
medium numbers of merino yams nothing appeared 
superior in management to a specimen of No. 72, shown 
by Mr. Preller, but spun by Jonas Smith and Sons; 
this yam was shown in connection with specimens of tops 
combed by the patent machine of Mr. Preller, and if 
these were an average of the \york done by this machine, 
it lias almost attained to perfection in clearing the wool 
from noil* as well as leaving the staple unbroken . The No. 
72 named appeared to be made from an ordinary quality 
of Australian wool, yet the yam was clearer, fuller, and 
more even than any other we examined of the same 
number. Perhaps it ought to he stated here, that as Mr. 
Preller, one of the % Jurors, is a relative of the Exhibitor, 
lie gave no opinion in this case, but left the other mem- 
bers to themselves in the examination of this specimen. 

Although there were many more Exhibitors of merino 
yams beside those named, whose yams were upon the 
whole good, yet the Juty are of opinion that the houses 
already named excel the remainder in one or other 
either in warp or weft yarns. 

In lustre worsted yarns very few samples were shown, 
as compared with the merino yams; those exhibited by 
J. Foster and Son were thought the best. There was 
a good sampTc shown by William Thomas (p. 5u2), 
dyed in the preparation. p 

In woollen yams, or such as were carded only (not 
combed), the specimens exhibited are numerous and 
generally good. Among the best of those which were 
carded from long-stapled wools, of low quality, were J. 
Akroyd and Son (p. 491), and Franc and Martelin 
(p. 1236). In the fine numbers spun from better qua- 
lities of wool, there were beautiful yams shown by 
Choutklle (Nephew) ,(p. 1177), Sentis, Son, and Co. 
(p. 1227), Lantein and Co. (p. 1205), Xhopfray and 
Co. (p. 1157), Joseph Keller (p. 1217), Clarenuacu 
and Son (p. 1079), „E. Leldenfuost (p. 101 7) h und L. 
Thomas (p. 1017). 

Theip were also some good yams shown by other 
houses, but not equal to those of the prrties named v 
The specimens of hosiery yams shown by A? Burgess 
and Co. (p. 497), Biikwin and Whetstone (p. 497), and 
Whitmore and Co. (p. 497), were good, and gave full 

E roof of the deserved fame wbich£t|e Leicester houses < 
ave long maintained for the production of this class of 
yarns; there were also good samples of this kind shown 
by 11. Poppleton (p. 497), and J. G. Schmidt and 
Sons (p. 1106). 

There were very few exhibitors of cashmere yams; 
of these those exhibited by’IliNPENLANo, sep. (p 1238), 
were the best. Their finest number was a beautiful 


specimen. « 

In«yoms made from a mixture of 6ilk and wool (mixed 
in the carding and Preparation), there were samples shown 
both white and oopured, which, so far as we were com- 
petent to form a judgment, were very good; but as this 
branch of the waited trade is comparatively new (at all 


events to us), the Jury could not #enture to give an 
opinion as to the relative merits of the different yams of 
this class. 

In alpaca and mohair yams the samples shown appeared 
to be very good, both itj evenness of thread and mixture 
of colours, for tftJ various descriptions of fancy goods 
made from them. This branch of trade, although com- 
paratively new, has made rapid strides towards perfec- 
tion. A few years ago these raw materials were of little 
or no value, but through the skill and cnttit'prise of those 
engaged in this trade, amongst whom Mr. T. Salt must 
by universal consent have a pre-eminent position, they 
have now become very valuable; and it cannot be 
doubted, from the beautiful specimens exhibited, that 
they are destined to maintain a high price as compared 
with ordinary qualities of sheep’s wool. In the first stiqge 
of its progress, alpaca yams were found to be very im- 
perfect in their evenness for the manufacture of plain 
goods : this obstacle is now entirely overcome, and every 
specimen of alpaca yam we examined was all but perfect 
in this respect. 

Although the wool in its natural state is either black, 
brown, or white, yet from these three colours an almost 
endless variety is produced, enabling the manufacturer to 
secure shades adapted to all seasons. The specimens of 
fine pumbere, exhibited by T. Salt (pp 491-2) and J. 
Foster and Son (p, 492), show that it is capable of being 
spun so small in the thread as to render it available, 
either alone or in combination with cashmere yarns, or 
^ silk for fabrics of the lightest description. 

Most’ of the samples of mohair yam exhibited, single 
und folded, were very good, both in lustre and evenness 
of thread, especially those shown by T. SALT(pp. 491-2), 
J. Foster and Son (p. 492),. Stowkll and Suuden (p. 
502), and Town end Brothers (p, 493). The mohair 
poplin yam made by the last-uumed house, is the only 
yarn of this description prepared for the manufacture of 
poplin fabrics, and appeared perfect ; they had also some 
beautiful specimens of coloured mohair yams, suited for 
the small ware trade. There were also very good speci- 
mens of alpaca and mohair yams exhibited by — 

D. W. Sharp (p. 494), J. Whitley (p.494), W. Mil- 
ligan and S<n (j). 492), and Baughen Brothers (p. 

! 495). 

The Genappe yams shown were numerous and gene- 
rally excellent in management: in the finer numbers of 
this class there are very good specimens shown by Town- 
end Brothers, and J. Akroyd and Son. The variety of 
small-wtre yarns shown by J. Sucden and Brothers 
was very great, and their general management must give 
them a good position in the market for this class. 

The Jury recommend as deserving of Prize Medals the 
exhibitors named below, who, to the best of their judg- 
ment excel in this class of yams: — 

Akroyd, J. and Son, Halifax. (130, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 491.) for carded and Genappe yams. 

Billiet ;wd Iluor, 43 Rue du Sentier, Paris. (1550, 
France, p. 1251.) For merino yams. 

Clarendach and Son, Huttcswagen. (506, Prussia, 
pi, 1079.) For woollen yams. 

Croutelle Nephew, Rheims (Marne). (132, France, 
p. 1177.) For woollen yarns. 

Ecroyd, W., and Son, near Burnley. (130 a, Classes 
XTI. and XV., p. 491.) For carded and Genappe yarns. 

Foster, J., and Son, Manufacturers, Black Dyke 
Mills, near Bradford. p 43 » Classes XII. and XV., p. 
492.) For alpaca, moliair, and lustre yams. 

Hindenlang, sen., Crgmoisy (Oise), and 24 Rue des 
Vinaigricrs, Paris. (1269, France, p. 1238.) For cash- 
mere and merino yams. 

Keller, Joseph, Brunn, Moravia. ^191, Austria, p. 
1017.) For woollen yams. 

LACHAPELLEtand Lev ablet, Rheims (Marne). (1285, 
France, pi 1238.) For woollen yams. 

Lantein and Co., Rheims and Tinqueux (Marne). 
(566, France, p. 1205.) For Barbge and woollen yams. 

Leiesic Spinning Co., Puffcndorfi (44, Saxony, p. 
U0£.) For merino yarns. 
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Lucas Brothers, Bazancourt (Marne). (1331, France, 
p. 1240.) For merino yarns. 

Paturle-Lupin, Seydoux, Stkber and Co., le Cateau. 
(1381, France, p, 1242.) For merino yarns. 

Pease, H., and Co„ Manufacturers, Darlington. (184, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 495.) For merino yams. 

Rand, J., and Sons, Bradford, Yorkshire. (1 73, Classes 
XII. and XV., p. 494.) For merino yams. 

Roger Brothers and Co., Trie Chateau (Oise). (1449, 
France, p. 1245?) For merino yams. 

Salt, Titus, Bradford, Yorkshire. (139, Classes XII. 
and XV., pp. 491-92.) For alpaca and mofeair yarns. 

Schmidt, J. G„ jun., Sons, Penig. (49, Saxony, 
p. 1107.) For folded card yarns. 

Schmirqkr, A., Neudeck, Bohemia. (193, Austria, 
p. 1017.) For woollen yams. 

Sentis, Son, and Co., Rheims (Marne). (1011, France, 
p. 1227.) For woollen yams. 

Solhrig, C. F., Chemnitz. (47, Saxony, p. 1107.) For 
merino yams. * 
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Stowell and Sugden, Bradford. (496, Classes XII. 
and XV., p. 502.) For mohair yams. • 

Sugden, J., and Brothers, Dockroyd Mills, near 
Keighley, Bradford. (167, Classes Xll. and XV., 
p. 494.; For Genappe, mohair, and poplin yams. 

Townend Brothers, Culling worth, near Bingley. 
(162, Classes XII. and XV., p. 493.) For Genappe and 
mohair yarns. * 

Xhoitray and Co., Dolhaim-Limbourg (Liege). (204, 
Belgium, p. 1157.) For woollen yarfis. 

The Jury also desire to make Honourable Mention of 
the two following houses : — ‘ 

Cauvet, Chantilly, near Paris. (1 138, France, 
p. 1232.) For merino yarns. • 

Fouk nival, Ajltmaykr, and Co., Rethel (Ardennes). 
(221, France, p. 1187.) For merino yarns. 


SAMUEL ADDINCJJTON, Reporter, 
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Jury . 

Georof. Tawke Kemp, Chairman , 35 Spital Square ; Silk Manufacturer. 

A ules-Dufour, Deputy Chairman , France; Member of Central Jury. 

Thomas Winkwohth, llr / Muirr , Gresham Club, London ; formerly Silk Manufacturer. 
Samuel Court au i.d, 2 Corey Lane, Cheapsidc; Crape Manufacturer. 

Lieut.-Colouel Henry Dakiell, Turkey; Coldstream Guards. 

Thomas Jefftoat, Coventry ; ltib Don Manufacturer. 

Hen ui Mauler, Zurich. 

Antonio Kauick, Austria ; Vice-President of Chamber of Commerce, Verona. 

•1. V F.fmr, Sardinia. 

Ciiaules Warwick, 132 Cheapsidc ; Silk Warehouseman. 


The Jury of this Class bare in their awards endeavoured 
to adhere to the instructions they received from the 
“ Sub-Committee of Chairmen,” as to the principles by 
which it was desirable they should be governed; and 
although in many cases the great mem of individual ex- 
hibitors seemed to justify such a deviation therefrom as 
would have enabled the Jury to recommend the Council 
Medal, they have abstained from so doing. 

They have also made their awards rather with regard 
to individual merit, than to the rival claims w hich a com- 
parison between the productions of exhibitors from dif- 
ferent countries, or from the same country, might, if the 
Medals were limited in number, have rendered necessary. 
Had it been otherwise, the delicate, and to some extent 
invidious, duty of selection, Where so much of approxi- 
matioi^of merit exists, would have been still more onerous 
than they have felt it to be ; and they confidently trust 
that credit will he given them for an anxious desire to do 
justice to all parties whose productions have been sub- 
mitted to their inspection anil judgment. 

Not among the least of the difficulties under which the 
Jury have felt themselves placed, is that which arises 
out of the discretion they were allowed to exercise of 
naming exhibitors whose aggregate productions, though 
of high merit, are not yet sufficiently so to entitle them 
to Prize Medals. 

It must he obvious that unless nil these articles are of 
the first class as tQ quality, a line must he drawn between 
those which are and those which may he very nearly so : 
tliis the Jury have endeavoured to do, and in naming 
those exhibitors who in their judgment appear in this 
latter category, they think it better to abstain from men- 
tioning the grounds on .which in each instance tlieir judg- 
ment is based. 

As there is a very proper rule which prohibits Jurymen 
from receiving Medals in the Classes where th<jy serve, 
tlie Jury can only mention that three of their number 
bring exhibitors, no opinions on their productions are 
offered.* They are Mr. J. Vkrtu, Silk Merchapt, of 
Turin (p. 1303); Mr. Samuel Courtauld, of the firm of 
Samuel Courtauld and Co, of Braintree, Hocking, and 
Halstead, also of London (p. 505) ; ; nti Mr. G. T. Kemp', 
of the firm of Stone and Kemp^« S£l# Manufacturers, of 
Spit&lfields (p. 504). 

The important position which the 6ilk trade, in all its 
stages and branches, now occupies, would appear to call 
for an extended report on its present conditions each 
country where it is cultivated ; but tlic J ury do not feel 
it to be any part of their duty to go beyond such 'notices 
as the several classes of productions to be fdund in the 
Exhibition, aftd comprised in Class XIII., may suggest. 
They«do not possess the elements necessary to a statistical 
detail and historital of this trade, and will there- 

fore address themffelves to such points of interest as may 
arise ou» of the nwprds they have made, taking the several 
countries which Have exhibited in alphabt tical order. 


Before, however, they proceed to these particulars, it 
may be proper to remark, that with respect to the Rtaple 
of this manufacture, the several samples to be found in 
the Exhibition afford but faint evidence of the grea: per- 
fection to which the cultivation of the raw material has 
arrived in. -mail y countries. Although it has been assigned 
to the Jury of Section IV. to report on this department, 
it is so intimately connected with the thrown article, and 
forms so essential an ingredient in the production of per- 
fect manufactured goods, that a passing observation may 
be excused. France alone has responded heartily to the 
invitation to exhibit cocoons, as well as reeled and thrown 
silks, no less a number than fifty-four producers having 
sent samples; while other countries in which it abounds, 
as Piedmont, Lombardy, the Homan States, the Tyrol, 
Spain, Turkey, India, and China, have together only 
supplied about fifty exhibitors. Naples, the immediate 
seat of a valuable quality of raw silk, has only contributed 
a single samjftc. 

The importance of this material to France, as an article 
of nationul industry, may be gathered from the fact that 
the annual value of the quantity produced is stated to be 
not less than six millions sterling. What proportion this 
large amount bears to the aggregate or separate value of 
the products or the other countries just mentioned, the 
Jury have not the means of ascertaining: it cannot, how- 
ever, but be very considerable. 

Austria. 

The silk productions of this country, as seen in the 
Exhibition, consist principally of thrown silks, ribbons, 
garments, furniture, and .ecclesiastical manufactured 
goods, handkerchiefs, crapes, &c., all of which are more 
or less indicatory of a high state of cultivation, and reflect 
credit on tlif skill of the manufacturers. 

China. 

• The exhibition of manufactured silks from this country, 
while it amply sustains the reputation she has long en- 
joyed for damask and other articles, is not sufficiently 
novel to justify more than a passing notice. The Jury 
have, however, much pleasure in tendering their thanks 
to Mr. H. H. Ljnphay (p. 1422), and to Mr. L. Dent 
(p. 604), for the beautiful collection they have made, and 
sent for inspection, of the goods peculiar to that rnition. 

England. 

A very slight glance at the goods exhibited by the 
English manufacturers will enable those who have at- 
tended to* the state of the silk trade of tliis country, to 
observe the great progress which has been made in qua- 
lity, cfcsigb, and cheapness during the last twenty years. 
Until within that period this branch of manufacture was 
comparatively inconsiderable, but it is now one of great 
importance, both as regards the quantity and value of 
the goods produced and the extent of the markets opened 
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for their sale and consumption. It is remarkable that 
though the raw material is, like cotton, an exotic, the 
judicious application of skill and capital has overcome 
tliat natural impediment; and* articles of extensive con- 
sumption, for the supply of which England was a few 
years since almost entirely dependent on foreign pro- 
ducers, are now nearly exclusively manufactured in 
Spitalfields, Lancashire, and other mvourable districts. 
Of this fact the Exhibition furnishes many examples. 
The Jury do not allude to this as depreciatory of similar 
goods of foreign production, which are equally well 
made, but as illustrative of the beneficiifl effect of the 
policy by which the incubus of heavy duties on the raw 
aud thrown material was removed, and that which ope- 
rated as a practical prohibition on the foreign manufac- 
tured article was reduced to an almost nominal impost. 

Goods are now made, both for the home and foreign 
markets, which were heretofore exclusively supplied by 
continental manufacturers. In Macclesfield, for instance, 
there are single houses which produce boys’ tics, and 
ladies* silk handkerchiefs alone, both plain and fancy, to 
the extent of front 40,000 to 50,000 dozen per annum, 
averaging from 7s. to 20*. per dozen, employing 1500 
hundn, many of them under twenty years of age. mid 
paying from 800/. to 1000/. per week in wages. In Essex, 
also, this liberal policy has been followed by vaults 
equally striking. Very extensive silk-throwing mills 
have been established in the towns of Colchester, Cog- 
glcshall, llraintree, flocking, and Halstead; and in the 
three latter towns, where, under the system of heavy 
import duties or absolute prohibition, silk manufactures 
scarcely existed, articles of crape, gauze, and other similar 
fabrics are now produced upon the largest scale. 

It may be doubtful whether excess of competition is 
not rather calculated to lower the stnndard of perfection 
than otherwise; but where, as in the silk manufacture, 
the market is the world, and the consumption unlimited, 
the scope for the exercise of taste and skill in all pro- 
ducing countries is proportionately extensile and pro- 
fitable. 

Before terminating these preliminary remarks, the Jury 
deem it right to mention that the house of Lewi.; and 
Allknry, of Loudon (p. 505), exhibit pne brocaded 
silks of tlie highest order of artistic and manufacturing 
skill, of which they are the sole designers ; but although 
they furnished both the pattern and the pecuniary means 
for producing it by the w r enver, yet ns they arc not them- 
selves manufacturers, the Jury did not conceive it to be 
within their province to award these exhibitors the Medal 
to which, under other circumstances, they would be 
eutitled. 

The Jury are of opinion that those only should have 
that distinction conferred upon them, in this Class, who 
embark their capital and talent in the manufacture of 
articles which, by the quantity and quality produced, 
assume a character of national importance; and that 
therefore an isolated case like the present, however 
meritorious, should not be made exceptional also. If the 
Jury liad felt themselves justified in making exceptions 
to this rule, they would have noticed the silk goods ex- 
hibited by many firms, both wholesale and retail, wliich 
are distinguished by manufacturing talent and artistic 
taste. It is, however, due to their public spirit to make 
special mention of the following : — 

Candy and Co. (p. 1232) ; J. ITowkll and Co. (p. 505) ; 
Marshall and Snelgrove (p. 505); J. W. Pugh (p. 
503) ; Kedmaynk aud Co. (p. 503) : Sewell, Evans, anti 
Co. (p. 504); Swan and Edgar (p. 504); and Tuv^e and 
Co., of Paris (p. 1212). 

France, 

Long the cradle and chief seat of the silk manufacture, 
amply sustains its position in the present Exhibition. It 
would be difficult to do adequate justice to the varied 
chums of* the throwster, dyer, designer, 1 and weaver, of 
the magnificent assortment of goods wliich ofeupibs the 
department assigned to that country, and which excites 
the admiration of all who take an interest in this im- 
portant branch of industry. The Jury have had ho hesi- 
tation in awarding Medals to the large number of exhi- 


bitors whose names will be found below, and have re- 
luctantly omitted others whose merits &re scarcely less 
deserving of that mark of distinction. The well-merited 
reputation of the manufacturers of France, and the number 
and extent of the European and transatlantic markets 
they have hitherto so largely supplied, supersede the ne- 
cessity for extended observations. The Jury cannot, 
however, conclude tnis brief notice without directing 
attention to the striking fact, that jilthough Lyons has 
been unfortunately too frequently exposed to fierce local 
disturbances, and has shared in the misfortunes* which 
attend national revolutions, the peculiar trade of the dis- 
trict has not degenerated in character or importance — a 
fact wliich they attribute mainly to the circumstance that 
prohibitive duties, which oppress othes branches of manu- 
facture, arc removed from this. 

'9 Greece 9 

Only exhibits a few articles of comparatively small im- 
portance. 9 

Holland. 

The same remark applies to the comparatively small 
assortment from this country. • 

• India. 

The manufactured silks from this important dependency 
of the British Empire which have been exhibited, are in- 
considerable in quantity, and not very novel in character. 
The J ury have been unable to award Medals to ex 
bitors, not only for this reason, but also because the 
parties exhibiting are not the producers or manufacturers. 
They are not, however, the less entitled to tiianks for 
their liberality in causing tlie samples found in this de- 
partment of the Exhibition to be manufactured aud 
exhibited. 

Italy. • 

The reputation of this country, as the chief producer of 
the raw and thrown material, is well sustaineckby the 
samples exhibited. Manufactured goods of great merit 
are also to be found in this department, among which the 
velvets of Genoa and Turin must be signalised as fully 
sustaining their ancient character for beauty and quality. 

Portugal. 

The manufacturers of this country exhibit a small 
assortment of rich gold and silver brocades for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, and* miscellaneous articles in gauze, velvet, 
satin, &c. # but nothing of sufficient importance to merit 
special notice. Considering the advantages of climate, 
and the abundant labouring resources which this country 
enjoys, this sterility of skill, enterprise, and application is 
much to be jygretted. 

• Russia. 

Although, as before observed,, raw silks are not com- 
prised in their Class, tlie Jury have noticed some very 
fuir samples from this country; which, as also some 
thrown ^silks, afford promise of an important branch ot 
trade being opened at no distant period, Tlie same may 
be emphatically said of the manufactured silks to be 
found in this department. They are highly creditable to 
the producers, whether as regards the choice of the ma- 
terial, the colours, tlie design, or the manufacture. Some 
magnificent silks for furniture and ecclesiastical purposes 
deserve special notice. • 

The progress made in this important branch, of manu- 
facture during the last few years, is illustrative of tHfi 
advantages which seldom fail to result from the removal 
of prohibitory duties, and tlie introduction of a low tariff. 

9 Spain. 

Tlie Jury have only been able to award one Medal to 
an exhibitor from this country ; but specimens of £ ood 
raw silk, and of considerable manufacturing meant iu = 
ribbons, broad silks, &c., may be found in this depart- 
ment. 

A very little attention to details might make this branch 
of manufacture of great importance to the country. 
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Sweden and Norway, 

r 

The few articles exhibited by these countries offer no 
feature for particular notice. 

Switzerland. 

The character of the silk manufacture in this country 
demands a discriminating notice. 1 The goods exhibited 
are of a low class, as to weight and texture, but are well 
made in all respects The material employed is generally 
from Italy, and excellent of its kind ; the workpeople are 
econoftiical .in their habits; the manufacturers confine 
their attention to the precise kinds of goods which best 
suit their localities, and their means of obtaining a regular 
sale for them ; arid, altogether, a trade of much import* 
auce is sustained with Germany, Russia, Italy, and the 
two Americas. 

Forty -trvo manufacturers of the canton of Bgsle ex- 
hibit. In one case (152) are shown the united contribu- 
tions of twenty-six ribbon manufacturers. This case 
contains some very «good specimens of figured ribbons, 
which ore clearly indicative of the improved condition of 
this trade in that district. 


Turkey. 


The silk fabrics sent from this eastern part of the 
globe exhibit a peculiarity of taste and execution, such 
us might have lieen expected from a country so essen- 
tially different in all its habits from those of Europe ge- 
nerally. While there is much to excite curiosity, and* 
even admiration, there are no' goods so strikingly superior 
and novel as to justify the Jury in awarding more than 
two Med&ls. There is, however, in the articles exhibited 
by this country, the most satisfactory evidence that at 
length the more intimate intercourse with other countries 
which steam navigation has superinduced, lius begun to 
tell favourably on their national character and domestic 
economy. It app&irs that, with the introduction pretty 
generally by the Sublime Porte of European attire, a 
relish fi>r business, and an aptitude for mercantile trans- 
actions, have supervened. To the active exertions of the 
Turkish Consul -Genera?, M. Zoiirab, we are mainly in- 
debted for the highly creditable display of goods in this 
department of the Exhibition, in which are to be found 
cocoons, raw and thrown silks from Brassa, Salonica, 
Adrianople, and Syria ; manufactured silks from Constan- 
tinople, many of them very rich and handsome; and 
similar goods, 4 ‘made under the immediate superintendence 
and with the pecuuiary assistance of tke Turkish Govern- 
ment. "The Jury would also direct attention to the light 
silk shirts, made from a comparatively inexpensive and 
otherwise useless raw material, specimens of which are 
Worn by the boatmen who take charge of the graceful 
caique now floating on the {Serpentine, and sent as a 
model of the boats which line the shores' *of the Bos- 
phorus. There are other woven fabrics, L particularly 
some gold embroidery peculiar to Constantinople and 
Smyrna, which deserve notice, but which do not belong 
to this class. 


, ZoLL.VEB.EIN . f 

* In this department, embracing the manufacturing talent 
of a large portion of Germany, including Prussia, a con- 
siderable variety of silk goods is exhibited. The gfeater 
part, however, are of low qualities, suitable only to the 
Lome and the American markets* jh ltoth which they 
command an extensive scale. Tlfjfvelvets are perhaps J 
the most important of these products, and are charac- 
terised by tiie regularity and evenness of the pile, and 
the economical application of the skill and labour neces- 
sary to their manufacture. They are articles vjiich are 
largely exported from Crefeld and Vierzen, which are 
the chief seats of this peculiar branch of the silk trade. 

t f * 

The Jury*award Prize Medals , to the following Exhi- 
bitors 

Tiiadfat, Sewing, and Spun Silk. 

Albuby Robins, and Co., of Leek (48, p. 506), for 
jfcpfte excellent fgaplesof sewing silks. 

• JBarrrs Brothers, St. Julien en St. Alban (Anleche), 


(41, France, p. 1173), for the perfection of their trams 
for tulle, aud for organzinc 16/18, 20/22, aud 26/24 
deniers, for satin and plush. 

Bonneton, J„ St., V&llier (Dr6me), (771, France 
p. 1217), for his orguiunne for plush and satin. 

Bravo, Michael, Pignerol (24, Sardinia, p. 1303), for 
6xcellent organzine for satins. 

Bridrktt, Thomas, and Co., of Derby (49, p. 506), 
for sewing silks, purse twist, and sarsnet ribbons. 

Brough, J. and J. and Co., of Leek (44, p. 506), for 
some excellent samples of sewing silks. 

Cham noN, f Casimjr, Alaix (Gard), (113, France, 
p. 1170), for his fine six-thread grenadine, for the manu- 
facture of “ tulle bobin,” and for his organzine 26/28 
deniers, for satin. 

Chartron and Son, Vallier, Drdme (796, France, 
p. 1218), for organzinc 13/13 deniers, for tulle ; 32/34, for 
riblKms ; and 19/20, 24/26, aud 26/28, for pluBh and 
sutiu. 

Coudkrc and Soucarft, Montauban (Tam and Ga- 
ronne), (96, France, p. 1176), for gaze h bln ter (used by 
millers), of extraordinary perfection, numbering from 10 
to 220 threads per inch. 

Du maine, Xavier, Toumon (175, France, p. 1181), 
for organzincs 18/19, 20/21, and 26/28 deniers. 

H adwkn and Sons, of Halifax (42, p. 505), for beau- 
tiful spun silk yarns in all numbers. 

IIekmk, Auguste, Crest (537, France, p. 1204), for 
organzine 1 8/} 9, 26/28, and 32 deniers, for satin. 

lloLpruttTii and Son, of Leeds and Connie ton (61, p. 
506), tor spun silk yarns in all numbers, in the production 
of which they appear to have arrived at a high point of 
perfection. 

Jamk, Biancht, aud Dv seigneur, Lyons (RhOue), 
(1087, France, p. 1230), for grenadine and organzincs. 
The Jury consider the productions in raw silk of M. Du- 
scigneur, and of other exhibitors of tins material, as be- 
longing to Class IV. 

Langevin and Co., L&fertd Aleps (Soine-ct-Oiso), (898, 
France, p. 1223,) for spun silks, in great perfection, from 
the lowest to the highest numbers. 

Menet, Jean; Beaulieu and Annonay (Ardtohe), 
(1657, Franc*, p. 1256), for beautiful qualities of organ- 
zine, both white and yellow, especially those which jire 
suitable for the difficult and delicate manufacture of 
blondes. 

Puidebard, N., di Portici,near Florence (51, Tuscany, 
p. 1291), for organzincs and trams 22/24 aud 36/40 
deniers. 

Ricnon, F. and Co., of Piedmont (30, Sardinia, p. 1303), 
for excellent organzine for satins. 

Schkiulkr and Co., of Milan (80, Austria, p. 1011), 
for organzine, 28 deniers for satin, and for their grena- 
dine, 48 deniers in four threads. 

Soubeyrand, Louis, St. Jcuii-du-Gard (1490, France, 
p. 1246), for organzine 18/20 and 26/28 deniers. 

Teissier Du Cros, L. and E., V&llerangue (1031, 
France, p. 1228), for organzine from 20/21 to 32 34 
deniers, and for grenu dines. (Prize Medal, Class IV.) 

Verza Brothers, Milan (87a, Austria, p. 1012), for 
trams. 

Ribbons. 

Balay, Jules, of St. Etienne (1064, France, p. 1229), 
for ribbons made of silk in the gum, and dyed afterwards. 
They are well finished, and command a considerable sale. 

Buihson and Co., of St. Etienne (1 125, France, p. 1232), 
for the good* taste and quality of their gauze ribbons. 

Colliakd and Comte, of St. Etienne, Loire (1154, 
France, p. 1233), for the assortment of ribbons, which 
are considerable in quantity, novel in design, and credit- 
able to the manufacturer aud draftsman in every way. 

Cope, IIaumekton, and Co., of Coventry (70, p. 507), 
for an assortment of figured ribbous made by power, 
which is good, Vvhen taken in connection with price, 

CohxEUL, Lyell, and Webster (22, p. 504), of Lon- 
don and Nuneaton, for ribbons which are in good taste, 
well executed, and the colours judiciously blended. 

Coventry Ribbons Committee (72, p. 507), fora 
ribbon exhibiting much taste aud skill in its production. 
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Cox, R. S., and Co., of London and Coventry (60, 
p. 507), for an assortment of fancy ribbons of good qua- 
lities and mixtures. 

De Bauy and Bisciioff, Basle (152, Switzerland, 
p. 1275), for good specimens of figured ribbons. 

Fbeyvogkl and Heusbler, Bafile (M>2, Switzerland, 
p. 1275), for good specimens of figured ribbons. . 

Larcheu, Faurk, and Co., St. Etienne, Loire (1293, 
France, p. 1238), for good specimens of ribbons. 

Messat, An** Vienna (246, Austria, p. 1019), for an 
assortment of figured taffetas, gauze ana crape ribbons, 
well manufactured. • 

Mokbing, Charles, Vienna (247, Austria, p. 1019), for 
a good and well executed assortment of figured and chin6 
ribbons. 

Richter, Linder, BMe (152, Switzerland, p. 1275). 
The ribbons exhibited by this manufacturer are all plain 
satin, of different qualities, and woven in the gum. 
Some are left undyed, to show the process. They com- 
mand a large sale on account of their comparative cheap- 
ness. 

Sarasin and Co., Basle (152, Switzerland, p. 1275), for 
good specimens of figured ribbons. 

Sarasin, J. F., Basle (152, Switzerland, p. 1275), for 
good specimens of figured ribbons. • 

' Soller and Co., Basle (152, Switzerland, p. 1275), for 
good specimens of figured ribtyms. • 

Suluku and St i j ckeldkbgk r, Basle (152, Switzerland, 
p. 1275), for good specimens of figured ribbons. 

Vionat Brothers, St. Etienne (1 524, Ftauce, p. 1249), I 
for chinfe ribbons, which are beautifully designed aud J 
executed ; and for some specimens of figured ribbons. 

Manufactured Silks. 

Andreae, C., of Mulheim" on the Rhine, near Cologne 
(3G0, Prussia, p. 1071), for plain velvets and stamped 
* fancy velvet ribbons, in good taste and cheap. 

Balleidiek, F. f of Lyons (1065, France, p. 1229), for 
an excellent assortment of vestings in large variety, both 
plain and fancy ; and for the figured velvets and terry, 
which also bear testimony to his extensive knowledge of 
the resources of the Jacquard loom. 

Bahtii, Massing, and Pliciion, of Sarregucmines, 
Moselle (21, France, p. 1172), for an assortment of black 
silk plush for hats, remarkable for the brilliancy of the 
colour and the excellence of the workmanship. 

Bauman and Streuli, of Horgcn (153, Switzerland, 
p. 1276), for plain and annure silks of the best work- 
manship, aud for shot or g1ac6 gros-de-Nriples, which are 
excellent for a low-priced article. 

Bellon, JosErn, and Co., of 2 Rue du Griffon, Lyons 
(1079, France, p. 1229), for black satins and taffetas, in 
great perfection as to colours aud qualities, and variety 
as to price. 

Bkrnoville, Larsonnieu, and Chenest (1548, France, 
p. 1250), for printed silks, plain coloured grenadines, and 
novelties in silk-gauze dresses, all in excellent taste. 
Medal awarded in Class XVI II. 

Bertrand, Gayet, and Dumontat, of Lyons (1085, 
France, p. 1230), for a beautiful assortment <tf chine and 
figured silk shawls, scarfs, and cravats, in excellent Jaste. 

Biscuoff, Curistopiter and John, of Basle, (15*, 
Switzerland, p, 1277), for block taffetas, and gros-de- 
Rhin, of excellent quality, aud remarkable for tlie bril- 
liancy of the colour ; also for some good black satins. 

Bonnet, J. and C., of Lyons (197, France, p. 1230), 
tor black satins, from 2f. 75c. to I4f. ; and black taffetas, 
from 4f. 25c, to 8f. 25c, These manufacturers confine 
their operations to these two articles, and have attained 
to great perfection in the production of them. 

Bouvard and Lanoon, of Lyons (1110, France, p, 
1231). This house enjoys a high reputation for silks 
suitable for furniture and ecclesiastical purposes, and had 
prepared a large assortment for exhibition on tiiis occa- 
sion, which was unfortunately consumed by a me on the 
31st of Mifrch last, which destroyed their premises.* For 
the. few specimens of their looms now shown, which 
exhibit manufacturing talent of a high order, a Prize 
Medal is awarded. # 

Brisson Brothers, Lyons (1117, France, p. I232\for 


black silk plush, of excellent quality, principally made by 
power. • 

Brocklehurst, J. and T., and Sons, Macclesfield, 
(38, p. 505), for Persians, serges, sarsnets, gros-de-Naples, 
handkerchiefs, Ac., in great variety, and well made. 

Bbosse and Co., Lyons (1118, France, p. 1232), for 
coloured velvets in great variety, and well manufactured. 

Brunet, Lecomti* Guichard, and Co., of Lyons 
(1120, France, p. 1232), for a most splendid assortment of 
chine and embroidered silk gauzes, grenadines, anderdpes 
fur dresses, shawls, collars, scarfs, and cravats, the execu- 
tion of all which is admirable in taste and in mixture of 
colour. Their printers, Perrigaux, Brunet, and Cffc, de- 
serve great praise for the skill displayed by them in that 
department of art. • 

Cami’dell, Harrison, and LloyiT, of London (31), 
for some beautiful specimens of moire antique ; figured 
and brocaded silks, which are very superior it) quality, 
taste, aful execution. 

Cauquillat (Weaver), of Lyons (1134, France, p. 1 232), 
for a woven portrait of Pope Pins IX., and another 
woven picture of the visit of the Due d’Auniale to his 
workshop ; and in the compartment occupied by .Messrs. 
Potton and Ramhaud there is also a portrait o£the Queen 
by this superior weaver, all of which are executed with 
artistic skill of a high order. 

Carter, Vavaseur, and Rix, of London (30, p. 505), 
for figured silks and moire antique. 

Casey and Phillips, of Spitalfields (23, p. 504), for 
•plain black Radzimorc and other plain silks, all of which 
are well made. * 

Chamber of Commerce of Lyons, for a magnificent 
assortment of fancy silks, in great variety, of tile richest 
quality, iu exquisite taste, of the choicest colours, and 
the best manufacture (awarded an unclassified Council 
Medal.) 

Champagne and Rougier, of Lyons (1143, France, 
p. 1232, for a maguificent assortment of rich figured silks, 
in great variety of design •and mixture, including some 
exquisite specimens of rich brochc, at 36f. per racjre. 

Cuichizola, J., and Co., of Turin and Genoa (39, 
Sardinia, p. 1304), for an assortment of plain velvets, 
peculiarly fresh and brilliant in colour, and admirably 
manufactured ; also for figured silks, well made, in good 
taste, and in considerable variety. 

Critciiley, Brinsley, and Co., of Macclesfield, (40, 
p. 505), for a great variety of figured silks, handkerchiefs, 
and cravats, in good taste, well made, and*cheap at the 
prices quoted. • 

Diergakdt, F. t of Viersen (509, Prussia, p. 1079-80), 
for plain velvets, figured velvets for vestings, and an 
assortment of velvet ribbons in all qualities, all of which 
are excellent of their kind. • 

Donat and Co., Lyons (1193, France, p. 1234), for 
block silk pltfsk, of excellent quality, principally made by 
power. • 

Donat, Andre, of Lyons (1192, France, p. 1234), for 
an immense variety of vestings and silks for cravats, iu 
plain, figured nnd brochc satin and grenadine. Also for 
some of the former in velvet grounds, brocaded in gold 
and silvA- ; and for plain and figured "moire antique, the 
whole displaying fine taste, and artistic skill of a high 
order of merit. % * 

FoAtaiwe, Fr„ of Lyons (1225, France, p. 1236), for 
a similar exhibition of vestings and garment silks of equal 
merit. 

9 Gadain, George, of Berlin (119, Prussia, p. 1055), for 
a good assoitment of silks in damask and brocatelle for 
furniture, in good patterns, and well executed. « 

Gindrk, L. f and Co., of Lyons (1247, France, p. 1237), 
for white and coloured satins, from 3fr. to 7fr., which are 
well made at the prices quoted. 

Girard. Nephew, and Cot, of Lyons (1248, France, 
p. 1237), fo# black and coloured velvets, in great variety, 
and admirably manufactured,, 

Graham and Sons, of Spitalfields(17,p. 504), for U&ck 
moires, satins, and velvets, well manufactured. 

Gkosvenoh, W. aud Co., of Kidderminster (52, p. 506), 
for furniture silks in great variety, of good design aud 
texture, especially at the prices quoted. 
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Gbout and Co., of London (SC, p. 505), for black 
crapes, crdpe aerophone, cr6pe lisse, &c., all well manu- 
factured and in good colours. 

Guillot and Co., of Turin and Genoa (41, Sardinia, 
p. 1304), for plain velvets of great excellence ; for figured 
velvets for tapestry and furniture, remarkable for their 
width, good taste, and the ingenious method of weaving ; 
and also for a beautiful imitation of white lace on velvet 
ground, in several varieties. 

Harrop, Taylor, and Pearson, of Manchester (62, 
p. 506), for a good assortment of black and shot plain 
silks, well made at the prices quoted. 

Heocel and Co., of Lyons (870, France, p. 1221), for 
satins in white, black, and colours, of all qualities, which 
arc probably the finest specimens of which the article is 
susceptible. 

Hell, George, of Vienna (260, Austria, p. 1019), for 
a considerable assortment of brocatelles, in excellent taste, 
and well made. Some of these show the design eta both 
sides, and others are to be noted for their unusual width. 

Hill, James, and Co., of Spitalfields (25, p. 505), for 
plain and figured silks, well made, and cheap at the prices 
quoted. • 

Hoehn uiid Baumann, of Ilorgen (53, Switzerland, 
p. 1276), for lustrings, which are well made for low-priced 
goods. 

Hooper, G., Carroz, and Tadourier, Paris (1625, 
France, p. 1255), for plain, figured, and printed silk 
gauzes, well made and printed. Also for an assortment 
of illusion tulle, peculiar to the house, of excellent 
colours ; and for a great variety of other goods deserv- 
ing special notice. 

Houldswokth, James, and Co., of Manchester (G4, 

S . 506-07), for furniture silks in great variety, of good 
esign and texture, especially at the prices quoted. 
Idrauim Aga, Turkey (p. 1390), for specimens of 
figured velvets, of some taste and well made. 

Keith and Co., of Ijomion, Manufacturers (1, p. 504), 
for a great variety of furniturd silks, in excellent taste, 
and exceedingly well made. 

Kolokolnikofp, Paul, of Moscow (203, Russia, 

. 1373), for magnificent specimens of gold and silver 
roende, chenille, and other textures, principally for eccle- 
siastical purposes, from about 60s. to 70*'. per yard. 

Kondrashkff, of Moscow (353, Russia, p. 1383), for a 
variety of silks in brocade, damaBk portraits a la Jac- 
quard, and other textures, in great variety of design and 
of good taste.* 

Lapkybe and Dolheait, of Lyofis (1292, France, 
p. 1238), for a beautiful assortment of damask reps, and 
some figured and chine silk shawls. 

Leman n, J., and Son, of Vienna (2C5, Austria, p. 
IblU), for brocatelle, embroidered in gold and silver, for 
ecclesiastical purposes. Also lor broche gq[d on chenille 
aud velvet grounds. The assortment is generally supe- 
rior, and well deserving of notice and commendation. 

Le Mare and Sons* of Spitalfields (21, p. 505), for 
black aud coloured velvets, satins, moire and glac6 silks, 
some of which arc made by power, and are cheap at the 
prices quoted. # , 

, Le Mire and Son, of Lyons (1649, France, p. 1256), 
an old-qstablished aud eminent firm, for some beautiful 
specimens of their earlier productions of figured silks for 
furniture of churches, combined with their newest styles 
in lampas, damask, brocatelle, aud embroidery in gold an$L 
silver, for ecclesiastical vestment**, |nd other purposes 
requiring even the introduction ef Jewellery. * 

Martin and Casimib, of Lyons (612, France, p. 1207), 
for an excellent assortment of black silk plush, from the 
highest to tike lowest qualities, principally made by power. 
They produce annually in this article to the value of about 
180,000/. 

Massing, Brothers, Hubert, and Co., of Pars (333, 
France, p. 1883), for a similar assortment made by power. 

Mathevon and Bouvard, of Lyons (1349, France, 
p. 1940), for 1019 $ Splendid specimens of rich silks for 
churches and ecdjfoiastical vestments, as well as for fur- 
, future in fcampas, lamsik f brocatelles, and reps, worked 
in bouquets of Betters, xn gold, silver, and silk, the cost 
some being JJOOf. per mBtre, and the mere labour of 


which costs from 60f. to 70f. per m6tre ; for moir6 antique 
shot gold and silver, of the highest perfection ; and for 
the woven medallion of Her Majesty, in a garland of 
natural flowers, beautifully designed and executed. 

Munghius Brother^ ,or Viersen (530, Prussia, p. 1080), 
for a large variety of plain and fancy velvets, and velvet 
ribbons, well made, and cheap at the prices quoted. 

Molinari, A., of Genoa (43, Sardinia, p. 1304), for 
plain velvets, and also for rich figured velvet for furniture, 
m antique designs and styles. 

Montkhsuy and Cboher, of Lyons (13G0, France, 
p. 1241), for crCpes, crime lisse, crCpe aerophone, and gauze 
of many kinds, all of which are very well made, and 
cheap at the prices quoted. They are manufactured by 
power. 

Mubtapha, Aga Hax>qi, Turkey (596 and G63 a, 
p. 1392), for crapes. 

Naef aud ScuwARZENRAcn, of Thorweil(153, Switzer- 
land, p. 1276), for lustrings and gros-de-Rhin, of various 
qualities, which dre well made, and cheap at the prices 
quoted. _ 

Ohditna, V., Valencia (214, Spain, p. 1342), for da- 
masks, velvets, and other silks of great merit. 

Poliakoff and Zamiatin, of Moscow (205, Russia, 
p. 1373), for magnificent specimens of gold and silver bro- 
cade, of great originality aud splendour, from 60s to 60s. 
per yard. 

Ponhon, C., of Lyons (1403, France, p. 1243), for 
plain silks, of different kinds and in great variety, parti- 
cularly in glacw, all of which afford satisfactory evidence 
of the great skill and attention of the manufacturer. 

Potton, Rambaud, aud Co., of Lyons (1402, France, 
p. 1243), for a beautiful assortment of rich figured silks, 
in excellent taste. Their execution of a woven picture, 
from the original by 'Winterhalter, of Her Majesty, 
Prince Albert, and the Prince of Wales, merits the high- , 
est commendation as a work of art. 

Reynier, Cousins, of Lyons (1435, France, p. 1245), 
for a great variety of very superior velvet, gauze, satin, 
and taffeta handkerchiefs, cellars, shawls, and scarfs, in 
excellent taste. 

Reich ardt, F., of Vienna (268, Austria, p. J020), for 
plain, figurcd(and moire silks, oiul for black and coloured 
satins, all of which are well made and in good taste. A 
piece of wide black satin deserves particular notice for'its 
quality and finish. 

Repiquet and Silvent, of Lyons (1432, France, 
p. 1244), for a beautiful assortment of fancy vestH in 
velvet and plusfi, in great variety and of excellent taste. 
This firm also exhibits a choice assortment of stamped 
velvet ribbons, of great merit. 

Robinson, J. and R. and Co., of London (5, p. 504), 
for velvet vestings, black armozincs, silks and satins for 
cravats, See., all m good designs, and well made. 

Robinson, J. and W. and Co., of London (24, p. 504), 
for a great variety of satins, 6 erges, velvets, plush, &e., 
for drapers and tailors, all of which are well made. 

Robinson, J. and T., of Spitalfields ( 6 , p. 504), for 
black and coloured velvets. 

Ryifel and Co., of Staefa, Switzerland (153, Switzer- 
land, ip. 1276), for half-Florence, Florence, and marcc- 
line, which are all good at the prices quoted. 

Sanderson and Reid, of London (3, p. 503-4), for 
figured vestings, in good designs and well made. 

Sapognikoff, Heirs of, of Moscow (372, Russia, 

. 1 384), for magnificent specimens of gold and silver 
rocade and other textures, chiefly for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, excellent in design and good in execution. 

Scheidler and Co., of Crefeld (534, Prussia, 
p. 1080-81), for a large variety of plain and fancy vel- 
vets and velvet ribbons, well made and cheap at the prices 
quoted. 

School of Design, in Spitalfields (37, p. 505), for a 
brocaded* silk, of considerable merit as to taste and 
execution. « , 1 

SctfoppfcR, M. A., of Vienna (270, Austria, p. 1020 ), 
for an assortment of brocatelles, good in taste and quality. 

Schwarzkndach, F. J., of Kilchberg (153, Switzer- 
land, p* 1270), for gros-de-Rhin and poult-de-soie, all in 
good colours, well made, and cheap. 
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Seamkh, Thomas, of London (16, p. 504), for moire 
antique and plain velvets, well made. 

Simon b, J., Hsus or, of Eiberfeld (514, Prussia, 
p. 1080), for a great variety of velvets, figured silks, cra- 
vats, handkerchiefs, Bcarfs, vestings, gauzes, Ac., all 
tr»i»<>aiing skill, taste, and good knowledge of all the 
appliances of their manufacture. • 

Sole?, B., Turin (40, Sardinia, p. 1304), for rich 
figured silks, armurcs and a royale ground, for furniture ; 
and for some gauze diaphane for the same purpose ; all 
which are in good design, texture, and quality. 

Staffer, J., of Horgen (153, Switzerland , p. 1276), 
for plain, coloured, striped, and checked gros-de-Naple6, 
which are neat in style and well made. 

Staub Brothers, of Horgen (153, Switzerland, p. 
1276), for figured silks deserving especial notice, exhi- 
bited by the canton. They are in good taste, and well 
made for the qualities and prices at which they are pro- 
duced. The arms of the canton, woven in silk, deserve 
attention. * 

Teillarh, C. E., of Lyons (1030, France, p. 122b), 
for plain glace silks, armures in great variety, moird 
antiques of the best colours, qualities, and execution, 
and rep silks; all of which are excellent in every 
respect. • 

Vatin and Co., of Paris (1704, France, p. 1258), for 
an excellent assortment of fajicy silk gauzes, dretAes, 
and shawls, 6ome brocaded and very nch. 

Vom Brock, 11. Sons, of Crefcld (535, Prussia, 
p. 1081), for an assortment of plain velvets aqd velvet- 
ribbons, which are cheap at the prices quoted. 

Walters and Sons, of Spitalfields (9, p. 504), for black 
plush for hats, in various qualities. 

Wardle, II. and T., Macclesfield (41, p. 505), for 
figured silks, handkerchiefs, and cravats. 

winkworth and Procters, of Manchester (G5, 
p. 507), for shot and glace grog, of excellent texture ; ulso 
for figured and chine silks, m chaste designs and mixtures 
of colour, all of which are characteristic of the taste and 
skill of the manufacturers. + 

Zeller, Felix, and Sons, of Hirslanden ( 1 53, Switzer- 
land, p. 1276), for gros-dc-Naples ami satinet, both jaspe ; 
all of which are in good taste and well manrfuctured. 

ZuiiREii, Jacob, of Hausen (153, Switzcrlmid, p. 1270), 
for Persians and sarsnets, which are well made and cheap. 
This house confines its manufacture to these articles, and 
deserves credit for the perfection to which they have , 
arrived. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exlubitors in their respective departments : — 

Aliotb, T. S., and Co., of Basle (154, Switzerland, 
p. 1276), for cliappes and spun silks. 

Am ann and. Egli, of Thorveil (153, Switzerland, 
p. 1276), for satinet chine, lustrings, and gros-de-Naples. 

Bachoven and Vouachwitz, of Zerbst (830, Prussia, 
p. 272), for black plush for travelling caps. 

Bader Brothers, of Vienna (250, Austria, p. 1019), 
for an assortment of check and chine Bilks, cravats, 
handkerchiefs, and scarfs. • 

Bert, — , of Lyons (703, France, p. 1217), for a collec- 
tion of antique silks. , 

Bertrand, Ad., of Lyons (764, France, p. 1217), for 
figured umbrella and parasol silks, plaid poplins, chine 
and figured silks. 

Bischoff Brothers, of Basle (152, Switzerland, 
p. 1275-76), for jplain sarsnet ribbons, being specimens of 
a low-priced article commanding a large sale., 

Boelger, Mark, Canton of Zurich (158, Switzerland, 
p. 1277), for chappcB and spun silks. 

Bracci-Filanda, A1 Fano (7, Rome, p. 294), for 
organzine. 

Brooks, Thomas, of Spitalfielda (26, p. 505), for plain 
silks, well made. 

Bujattx, Frans, of Vienna (252, Austria, p. 1019), 
for damaskr and furniture silks; also black salins.-and 
some a table-covers for Greece, of a peculiar style. 

. Caldicott, R. and R., of Coventry (68, p. 507), for 
ribbons. 

Causbb and Gabion, of Lyons (1137 France, p. 123$, 


for white poil 12/13 deniera for ribbons, and for their 
organzines and trams, both white and yellew. 

Chamfanhet-Sargeab, J., of Vais, near Aubenaa (114, 
France, p. 1176), for organzine 18/21 and 26/28 deniers. 
(Awarded a Prize Medal by Jury of Class IV.) 

Chwalla, Anton., of Vienna (71, Austria, p. 1010), 
for “ drammed ” silks (h tours comptes). 

Delarbuk, Victor, 'Ganges (Hcrault), (1176, France, 
p. 1234), for white organzine 10/1 1 , and yellow 24 deniers. 

Deydier, Paul, of France (1580* France, p. 1252), 
for organzine 18/21, and 26/28 deniers. 

Eymieu, Paul, and Son, of Saillans (Drflme) *(831, 
France, p. 1220), for spun silk, both weft and warp.* 

Faiiukguk-Nourry, Son, Barnouin, and Co., of Ntmes 
(832, France, p. 1220), for spun silk, both weft ahd warp. 

Foumento, L., of Piedmont (37, Sardinia, p. 1303), 
successor to Pruudi, organzine 26/28 deniers. 

Fries and Zeppezaukr, of Vienna (255, Austria, p 
1019), K>r damask and brocli£ shot cotton for furniture 
and ecclesiastical purposes ; also for figured silks in low 
qualities. a 

Gantillon, T. E., of Lyons (1241, France, p. 1237), 
for his woven landscape. • a 

Gesrner, Auguste, of Wadenschweil (153* Switzer- 
land, p. 1276), for armurcs, glaces, and striped and 
checked gros-de-Naples. 

Greef, F. W., of Vierzcn (533, Prussia, p. 1080), for 
velvets, and also silks for parasols and umbrellas. 

Haas, P and Sons, Vienna (259, Austria, p. 1019), for 
torocatclles of low quality. (Prize Medal awarded in 
Class XII.) 

I IornbohteLj C. G. and Co., of Vienna (262, Austria, 
p. 1019), for an assortment of plain and figured 'silks in 
considerable variety ; also for figured silk handkerchiefs, 
terry velvets, and figured erfcpe shawls. 

Huuer-Kokdorf, of Zurich (153, Switzerland, p. 1276), 
for striped and plain gros-de-Naples. 

Iraf-Ogli, of Shemakha (207, Russia, p. 1373), for 
plain and striped goods made from Caucasian silk. 
Though deficient in quality and brilliancy, the low juices 
of these goods secure an extensive consumption. 

Jacorh and Bering, of Crcfeld 4524, Prussia, p. 1060), 
for specimens of parasol silks. 

Kaihel John, of Cjrefeld (525, Prussia, p. 1080;, for 
chine and figured silks in low qualities. 

Knohr, F., of Zweybruckeu (38, Bavaria, p. 1 100), for 
silk plush for huts. 

Kostner, Aliikut, of Vienna, Manufacturer (264, 
Austria, p. 1019), for an assortment of brocaded silks. 

Krickl, Ernest, Vienna (263, Austria, p. 1019), for 
figured silks for ecclesiastical purposes. (Honourable 
Mention awarded in Class XIX.) • 

IjApteff, N., of Moscow (371, Russia, p. 1384), for* 
plain, checked,. striped chine, and figured silks. 

LAVEKNUE^aud Mathieu, of Uzes (1298, France, p. 
1239), for potl or tram singles of 90 deniers for gaze h 
bluter and erfipe-de Chine, and for # organzine 18/20 and 
26/23 deniers. 

Lokteff, J., of Moscow (204, Russia, p. 1373), for 
ribbons for orders of knighthood, Ac.^plusb, vestings in 
gros-gruifis, and neckerchiefs. 

Martel, Geoffrot, and Valensot, of Lyons, (921, 
France, p. 1224), fqr a n assortment of figured and £roch6 
silk cravat* 

Meifhedi, Armentario, of Rome, for organzine. 

"MiSjkan, A., Lyons (1353, France, p. 1241), for organ- 
line 24/2 C and 26/28, and grenadine for lace. 

Meyer and Enqelmann, of Crefeld (582, Prussia, 
p. 1 083), for parasol silks, cravats, shawls, and vestings. 

Meyer Brothers, of Zorich (227, Switzerland, 

. 1 281) p for handkerchief, marceline, and flounce 
roches, marceline iaspc, Ac. 

Max I^eyer, and Co., of Beilin (133, Prussia, p. 1055), 
for plush for*?estingg and caps. (Awarded in Class XV.) 

Neviandt and Pfleidkrer, of Mottmann (523, Prussia, 
p. 1080), for cravats and handkerchief in low qualities. 

Pfenningberger, Joseph, Vienna (248, Austria, 

5 . 1019), for ribbons suited for the use of the country 
istricts of Austria, being low in quality, and cheap at 
the prices quoted. 
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Pu ro * max, D. A Co., of BAle (158, Switzerland, 
p. 1975), for ribbons. 

, Regard Bbothsbs, of Darbrcs (I486, France, p. 1 844), 
fbr white organzine, 32/24 deni era for ribbons. (Prize 
Medal awarded in Class IV. for raw silk.> 

Rossi, O. M., of Soudrio (88, Austria, p. 1012), for 
trams and orgauzines. 

Rthiner and Sons, of BAle (161s Switzerland, p. 1277), 
to r chappes and spun silks. 

Sauvage, R. and' Co., of Lyons (1472, France, p. 1246), 
fbr moire silks, armures, ana taffetas. 

Sc&ippbr, Carl, of Vienna (269, Austria, p. 1020), 
fbr black plush for hats. 

Simon, TL, of Zweybrucken (37, Bavaria, p. 1100), fbr 
silk plurfli for hats. 

Sitoff Brothers, of Moscow (202, Russia, p. 1373), 
for an assortment of silver-gilt fringes, braidings, and 
wire thread, and samples of brocade. 

Soper, Henry, or Spitalfields (29, p. 505)J t for on 
assortment of parasol silks. 

Steiner, G., anj} Sons, of Bergamo (87, Austria, 
p. 1012), for trams 20/30, and orgauzine 22/24, and 
28/30 fielders. 

Stieff jrnd Harras, of Potsdam (161, Prussia, p. 1057), 
for vestings and fancy cravats. (Prize Medal awarded in 
Class XV.) 
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Stilwell and Son, of Spitalfields, London (7, p. 504), 
for damask for furniture. 

Thkvenet, Raffin, and Roux, of Lyons (1600, France, 
p. 1248), for a collection of rich rep silks and chin£ 
shawls, and ordpe-de-€hiue shawls. 

Thibebt an4 Adam, of Metz, MoaeDe (1037, France, 
jp. 1228), for an assortment of black silk plush fbr hats. 

Thomas Brothers, of Avignon (1040, France, p. 1228), 
for fiorences of various shades. 

Troccon, A., of Lyons (1511, France, p. 1248), fbr 
a few silk shawls, and an assortment of silks for cravats. 

Valansot^M., Lyons (921, France, p. 1224), for terry 
velvets and plushes for bonnets. 

Vanner and Son, J., of Spitalfields, London (28, 
p. 505), for an assortment of parasol silks. 

Von der Mukhl Brothers, of Basle (162, Switzer- 
land, p. 1277), for glace gros-de-Naples in four qualities. 

Washington and Davis, of London (8, p. 504) for 
plain and figured plushes for vestings, in great variety. 

Wilson and Co., of London (10, p. 504), for silk plush 
for hats. 

Wire and Co., of Zurich (153, Switzerland, p. 1276), 
for satinet and black gros-de-Naples. 

Zaloghin, of Moscow (209, Russia, p. 1373), for gros- 
de-Naples, glace, and checked moire, and satin. 


THOMAS WINKWORTH, Reports 
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Jury . 

Count Franz Ernst Van JIarracu, Chairman , Austria; Chamberlain of His Imperial Majesty, Presi- 
dent of Bohemian Society of Arts and Manufactures, Prague. • 

CnAnLF.s Tee, Deputy Chairman , Pindar Oak, Barnsley ; Manufacturer. 

‘William Charley, Joint Reporter , Seymour Hill, Belfast ; Bleacher. 

Grenier Lei kvue, Joint Reporter , Belgium ; Member of Senate, President of Chamber of Commence, 
Ghent * • 

Legentil, France; President of Chamber of Commerce, Paris, and of Central Jury, &c. 

John McMaster, Guilford, Banbridge, Ireland ; Manufacturer. § 

John Moir, Dundee ; Manufacturer. 

Carl N orach, N. Germany ; German Commissioner. „ 

Alexander Scherer, Russia ; of the Ministry of Finance. 9 

John Wilkinson, J. P. t Leeds ; Flax Spinney. 


Before proceeding to describe the various flaxen pro- 
ducts brought uuder our notice, we wish to offer a few 
observations on the progress and position ,of this ini-* 
port&ut branch of manufacture. We shall, ho we .er, con- 
fine our remarks to those portions of it which are in some 
way exemplified by the objects collected in the Exhibi- 
tion from the manufacturing countries of the world ; as, in 
a Report like the present, a great accumulation of statis- 
tical details would be out of place, eveu were we prepared 
to offer such. 

In consequence of the great antiquity of the Egyptian 
nation, we shall first call attention to the specimens of 
linen cloth sent from that country. These ure in many 
respects much surpassed by the European manufacture. 
It may, however, be interesting to remark, that the first 
mention of linen in the ancient chronicles the Jews cer- 
tainly alludes to the productions of Egypt orsomc adjoining 
country. The Jewish priesthood were directed to use 
“ linen garments and clothes of service and linen has 
been so generally looked upon as emblematic of purity, 
that it is still considered becoming in the costume of 
ministers, and in the services of the Christian churches. 

From the Asiatic continent we have some specimens of 
cloth made from “ China grass* 9 This article is no doubt, 
in its essential qualities and uses, a species of flax, and 
therefore nroperly comes under our notice. It has been 
produced for many years by the industrious and ingenious 
people of China. We have remarked that in the coarse 
kinds of cloth made from it, the fibre appears to be split 
into lengths, and attached to each other at the smaller 
ends. In this simple state the pieces arc put together 
with great dexterity. This is an interesting example of 
the position of this manufacture amongst one of the most 
ancient nations of the world. 

Beside tL<t coarser kinds of cloth, there are exhibited 
some beautiful handkerchiefs and other fine linens made 
from this material. At the present day “ China grass ” 
is occasionally used in making coloured fabrics, combined 
with other substances, such as silk and cotton ; and from 
the peculiar brilliancy of the fibre it shows to much ad-» 
vantage in this way. It has not as yet entered into ex- 
tensive use for plain goods ; but some very meritorious 
attempts to ascertain its utility for that purpose have 
been made, and are still in progress.— (See pp. 370, 371.) 

Among the continental nations of Europe, the northern 
have long been celebrated for the production of flax and 
its manufactures ; Flanders being especially distinguished 
for the beauty of its fine goods, and Rumia and Germany 
for the strength and durability of their heaup and other 
linens. 

It is a remarkable feet, that so long as hand-spinning 
was the only known way of producing yam, Great Britain 


and Ireland were not much noted for the manufacture of 
linens. The wonderful change, however, wrought by the 
invention of the “ spinning jenny,” and its application to 
cotton machinery, speedily led to the development of the 
same principle in making mill-spun yarn from flax and 
hemp. * 

The immense and cheap supply of coal possessed by 
Great Britain, and the consequent facility in producing 
steam-power, combined with the privilege of first apply- 
ing spinning by machinery to any great extent, has given 
her considerable advantage in the production of many 
descriptions of mill-spun *yarns and manufactured goods. 
Lately this system is becoming more general on.the Con- 
tinent, although there has been for a long time a strong 
prejudice in favour of hand-spun ynm, especially in 
Flanders. This latter country (comprising portions of 
Belgium and France) has long been celebrated for the 
i production of the finest kind of flax, and the superior 
texture of its hand-spun yams. These latter require 
most careful and skilful manipulation, more particularly 
in the exceedingly fine description used* in making the 
beautiful lawns and handkerchiefs of Caiubray and Valen- 
ciennes. Ireland is producing, very extensively, both 
lawns and handkerchiefs, more distinguished, without 
doubt, in the lower and middJc-pricccLqnalities for general 
consumption than in the extremely fine goods. The 
same country has now for many years enjoyed a high 
and merit* II reputation for its linen manufactures, and 
supplies lfrge quantities of the usual kinds to the dif- 
ferent markets of the world. Scotland is pre-eminent in 
low-priced goods, of the qualities extensively used at 
home and abroad. The principle of weaving by power- 
loom appears to be coming into veiy general use in that 
country, and also on the Continent, as will be found by 
inspecting our Report further on. 9 

r yie Jacquank loom is now much used in making 
damasks; and has tended to improve, in many respects, 
the manufacture of that article, both in the British do- 
■ minions and on the Continent. 

England produces &* large quantity of mill-spun yam 
from flax. Although her attention is more directed to 
the manufacture of cotton, she has contributed hea^y 
linens, which, for texture and durability, are deservedly 
celebrated. 

For the better elucidation of our decisions, we have 
divid^l our remarks on this Class into two principal de- 
partment^ viz., 1st, The prepared fibre and spun or twisted 
fabrics, such as yam, threads, and cordage ; and, 2ndly, 
The woven fabrics of all kinds. • 

We have also divided these into minor sections, keep- 
ing, as near os possible, to the printed form of classifica- 
tion issued toy the Royal Commissioners for the guidauce 

9 n 
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of the Juries. As a general rule, we have endeavoured j 
to abstain from itycutiouing any person more than once in 
the lteport ; but there are a few eases where such persons 
deserve special mention in more than one of the subdivi- 
sions or minor sections. Some of their productions might 
he overlooked if all were mentioned together, and there- 
fore we have occasionally noticed such cases twice. 

We shall now proceed to detail tire results of our ex- 
amination. 

I.' Flaxen Fibre. 

In th© specimens of prepared flaxen fibre the Jury did 
not observe anything worthy of very particular comment, 
or any feature exhibiting u decided improvement in the 
management of flax for manufacturing purposes. Honour- 
able Mention, howefor, is made of two Exhibitors : — 

Dhsmedt and Co., Zoic, East Flanders, Belgium (104, 
Belgium, p.#J 154) ; and Lotus DiraouxiKit, of Bousbecque, 

« near Lille Noril, France (177, France, p. 118*2). \ 

There are other samples of Flemish flax which are 
meritorious on account of their extreme fineness. 

The Jury regret that the specimens ol‘ good flax fium 
Ireland lire so lew in number. Those exhibited by 
Messrs. Bernard and Go. of Belfast, i.ml rated on 
Sc bench's patent hot-water steeping process in sixty hours, 
are the best samples ; and those by Hailey, of Coleraine, 
rated on the old Gold-water principle, are good specimens of 
the material prepared in that way. Both are worth} of 
commendation, aud the Jury make Honourable Mention 
of them. [See “Loyal Belfast Flax Improvement Society:" 
106, p. 203.*] 

The particular attention of the Jury was directed to 
the specimens of English flax, as illustrating the. successful 
growth of that useful aud valuable plant by some of the 
agriculturists of this country. 

The samples exhibited by Messrs. lli\ isa and Atkinson, 
of Leeds (45, Class IV. p. 108*), and grown by Mr. 
Wauxeh, of Trimingham, Norfolk, possess a large propor- 
tion of the necessary qualities i of perfect llax, and are 
equal, ii^ point of quality aud strength, to any the Jury 
met with of similar fineness. Thu dressed line, with the 
yarns from it, are excellent, and run up to a tolerable 
degree of fineness. 

The specimens exhibited by Messrs. Cator, Nelson, 
aud Co., of Selby (40, das* IV., p. J‘J« ). are also \ery 
good, the flaxen fibre being evidently well rated, scutched, 
and put out of hand. The qualify is sound, tough, and 
good. Great credit is duu to both these firms for the 
pains they have taken to bring forward, sucli meritorious 
specimens of English-grown flax. 

The Jury have also to notice that an excellent assort- 
ment of prepared ftyx, of various qualities, lias been sent 
from Russia ; hut in comparing these with other specimens, 
the Jury did not observe anything worthy of special 
remark, \ 

Before quitting the department of flaxcik fibre, the 
Jury desire to report that as it was questionable whether 
the preparation of flax by the method of M. Claussen 
(C l. IV., p. 202*-3*) should properly come under their 
cognizance, they have not pronouuccd any judgment on 
the merits of this novelty. After beiug disengaged from 
tlie flax straw, it may be said to become by M. Claussen's 
process * cotton,” in all its cssei. al ^qualities, and is 
Intended to be manufactured by cotton machinery, ‘and 
to compete with that material. The Jury, therefore, do 
not feel competent to venture an opvdojfe as to its practical * 
utility aud value. , * 

China Grass. 

* Among the specimens shown of the diflbrent stages of 
preparation, dressing, and manufacture of “ China £mss,” 
the Jury consider the series exhibited by Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Co., of Leeds (Class IV., p. 199 + ), the most 
suitable for manufacturing ’purposes. This^ hoftse is 
deserving of # great commendation, for the trouble and 
expense it has iflourred in testing the utility of this 
*inatcriftl. * 

' Yanis. 

In mill- ‘'pun y^qiMPtnc'c appears to be little competition. 
Thu yarns exhibited by Messrs. Hives and Atkinson, of 


Leeds, and spun from the fhix grown by Mr. Warnks (ut 
supra), as already noticed, arc superior in quality and spin- 
ning, without reference to price. They consist of from to 
to 200 leas line, aud are, ip all respects, good in quality, 
fully confirming the opinion already expressed of this 
flax. f • 

Ireland produces a great quantity of flax yarns, but is 
not adequately represented in this department. There 
are a few specimens from Scotland, of fair quality. 

In the exhibition of hand-spun yarns tliore is a great 
amount of excellence displayed in the various specimens, 
more particular) y in those from Belgium. The samples 
shown by Messrs. Bkutuelot ami JJonte, of Cambrai 
(p. 1158), are surprisingly line, perfect, and beautiful, 
being up to 1200’s warp aud 1600's weft yarn, and are 
certainly equal, if not superior, to anything of the kind 
hitherto produced. The specimens from Ireland are also 
very creditable ; that spun by Jane Mao ill, 84 years of 
age, being the finest. (760 leas), aud that by Ann IIahvey 
(about noo leas), being the most perfect in quality aud 
spinning (No. 106, p. 203* Class IV.) The Jury recom- 
mend the award of money premiums to these individuals, 
as, from their lowly condition, this will be the best and 
most useful recognition of their skill. 

Tins yarns from the Hkepen Spinning-school, Biele- 
feld (540, Zolhmuu, p. 1081), are also very excellent, 
considering the youth of the 6pinners. One sample pro- 
duced by a little girl of 10 years old, is very fine, and 
exceedingly well spun out of a weak material. Another 
'ample, by a chi’d 8 years of age, is very good, but not 
quite so-periect. The Jury consider the former of these 
a proper subject for pecuniary reward, and have recom- 
mended that, and the two previously-noted cases, for this 
distinction. 

Lima Lacing Thread*. 

In the samples of linen threads, there is such varied 
and general merit, that the Jury found it exceedingly 
dillieult to draw uny marked distinction as regards superi- 
ority. Those exhibited by Messrs. Marshall and Go., 
of Leeds, (No. 26, p. 511) are found to be the most 
perfect as regards evenness of spinning, particularly in 
the flue numbers; and the Jury desire to state .that the 
Brize Medal a[vady awarded to this house for examples 
of China grass, is intended also to mark the high merit of 
the threads exhibited, which would certainly have de- 
ceived a Prize Medal, if the aw ard hud not been already 
made on another ground. 

In shoe threads, those exhibited by Messrs. W. B. 
Holds worth and Co., Leeds (53, p. 51*2), are the best; 
and the samples shown by Messrs. Finlayson, Boese- 
hkld, and Co., Glasgow (48, p. 512), aud Messrs. Tit- 
ley, Tatuaw, and Walker, Leeds (51, p. 512), are of 
good quality. The two former firms liavi ng been awarded 
Medals on other grounds, it is sufficient to record this 
opinion of the shoe threads. 

Cordage, ij’c*. 

The Jury found the collection of ropes for marine and 
other purposes, with cord, twine, &c„ very limited in 
extent ; and from the few goods exhibited it is impossible 
to liav^ a precise idea of the progress made of late years 
in, these manufactures. They found but one exhibitor 
worthy of the honour of a Medal. 

11. Woven Fajjbics. 

( In the second department of flaxen products, namely 
“woven fabrics” of all kinds, the following countries 
have contributed: — England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
France, Belgium, Russia, ^orth Germany, Spain, Por- 
tugal, ‘China, and Egypt. 

From the British dominions there is about one-half the 
number of the entire exhibitors and goods. 

00 Cunms, Sailcloth , Sacking, Carpeting, $c. 

Some goeds have been exhibited by several znanufhe- 
turers in conjunction, from the town of Bridport, and the 
district of Crewkerne, Somersetshire (the latter generally 
styled Cpker canvas), all of excellent quality. The Jury 
bcing a of opinion, in such cases, that Medals could not be 
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awarded, think that Particular and Honourable Mention 
is due to them. 

In this subdivision the Jury have found great excel- 
lence, the exhibition of the various countries being highly 
creditable to the manufacturers’engaged in this branch of 
industry. * 

(6) Woven Fabrics, heavy and low-priced Linens; JhMa- 
Intclm, Crash, Duck, Tides; Low Sheetings, Broun and 
Fancij’Strippd ditto , Dowlas, Holland, Low lirown Linens, 
Osnaburjs, #c. 

The goods of this subdivision are otf very extensive 
consumption, and their chief characteristic, especially in 
the Scotch and Irish, is lowness of price; those exhibited 
by the manufacturers of Barnsley are of very superior 
quality for family use, and consist of an extensive assort- 
ment of ducks and drabbets, ticks, damasks, bucks, &c. ; 
being an exposition of the peculiar manufacture of that 
town and district. The Jury were much pleased with 
the general excellence of these goods* 

(c) Plain Linen of all widths, bleached or unbleached. 

In this subdivision the exhibition is very extensive and 
varied, and the goods generally display much care and 
skill of manufacture, particularly the finer descriptions. 

Count IIakuacu, of Jauowitz, Moravia (285, Austria, 
p. 1020), has exhibited hand-spun bleached linAi and 
bleached yarn of very fair quality. Also fancy damasks 
for lining carriages and for covering furniture, made in 
imitation of silk. • • * 

These latter the Jury consider worthy of special notice; 
but Count Harracli, being a member of the Jury (and 
also Chair man ), cannot compete for any Medal. The 
skill and merit, however, in producing these goods, de- 
serve high commendation. 

The Royal Belfast Flax Tmi*rovi:ment Society 
(p. 203*), have exhibited a \ery interesting series of 
patterns of the flaxen manufactures, characteristic of that 
country; comprising sacking, huckabacks, drills, diapers, 
ticks, linens, lau ns, hollauds, &c. 

Whoyune, a merchant of Canton, China (1410', lias 
shown, in the department allotted lo that nation, a \nriety 
of cloths and handkerchiefs made from CJina grass. Ho- 
nourable Mention is due to him, as the only exhibitor of 
this peculiar article from that country. 

Some samples have also been contributed by Marshall 
and Co., of Leeds (55, Class IV., p. 199*), of cloth from 
this material. In speaking of yarns, allusion has already 
been made to the merit they deserve in improving und 
developing the manufacture of this material. • 

WiLioiii), John, & Sons, of Northallerton (42, p. 512;, 
lmve sent, with their other goods, a piece of sheeting 
made from China grass, aud bleached in Ireland. This is 
also worthy of notice. 


(</) Drills, DamasH, and Twilled Linens of all hinds. 

In this subdivision the Jury have had much difficulty 
in discriminating, the competition being so close and the 
excellence of the goods so general. f 

The town of Barnsley, as before mentioned, exhibits 
very deserving specimens of its lnaimfuet ure in this sub- 
division. And the names of those manufacturers who 
have contributed to this Exposition will be found duly 
classified amongst those of whom Honourable Mention 
has been made. 

Chahi.es Tee and Son, of that town (37, p. 51 2\ have 
exhibited a varied and beautiful assortment of plain and«| 
fancy cloths for waistcoats and dresses of excellent qua- 
lity, aud made with great taste in the patterns. The 
Jury would have awarded a Jtfedal to these goods, but 
Mr. Tee, senior, being a member of this Jury, cannot 
enter into competition for such a distinction. Iloi ourablc 
and iSpecial Mention is therefore due. 

(c) Cambrics, Lawns, and Printed Liuen% for jfrtv.vs, ijc. 

This subdivision is the last of Class XI V, • • 


Conclusion.— In conclusion, the Jury wish to remark, 
that the management of flax aud its products involves a 
great amount of skill and labour, from the sowing o« the 


seed till the completion of the manufactured articles ; aud 
they have to express their satisfaction at the excellence 
of the textile fabrics contributed by the various coun- 
tries, — au excellence so general, as to render their task of 
selecting the best, in many cases, exceedingly difficult. 
Bearing in mind the wish of the Royal Commissioners, 
they have sought to reward superior merit wherever such 
has appeared evident. In cases of very close and doubtful 
competition, they have given Medals, or Honourable 
Mention, to each of the parties. Hie Jury have avoided, 
as much as possible, invidious comparisons betweeu 
nations, or individuals, feeling satisfied the public and 
business-men will discriminate in thi6 respect tor them- 
selves. The remarks in this Report, as before mentioned, 
are confined to subjects brought upder their notice, in 
examining the collection of goods in the Building. 

The Jury have decided on not recommending any 
Council Medals in this Class, as they considered that 
suelJa distinction was intended to mark either discos cry* 
or invention, or such a new application of known mate- 
rials as might tend to important results in the department 
of industry to which it was applied, and not to perfection 
of manufacture or taste. • 

It is satisfactory to the Jury to be able lo state, that 
there has been uo disagreement amongst the members in 
making their decisions. This fact not only confirms 
them in the justice of their awards, but will tend to 
strengthen the public leliancc in their impartiality. 

The office of J udge or Juror is at all times one of great 
responsibility, and ou the present occasion more particu- 
larly so, as the whole world is waiting their decisions. 
The members of the Jury are sensible of the«confidence 
placed in them, in being selected lor such un^ionourahle 
task, and they have endeavoured faithfully to discharge 
the important and onerous duties entrusted to them. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following exhi- 
bitors in the various subdivisions: — • 

Imperial Alexandruvbk Manufactory, Russia, (19a, 
Russia, p. 1366', for camas of superior quality. # 

Andrews, Michael, Ardoyne, Belfast, Ireland (5, 
p. 5 lu;, for excellence in double damask table-cloths and 
napkins. 

Bert helot and Bontk, of Cambrai, Belgium (21f», 
Belgium, p. 1158), for superior excellence and fineness in 
liand-spuu Has yarn. 

Beyer's Widow & Co., Zittau (51, Saxony, p. 1107), 
for superiority of design in damask clothS and" napkins. 

Bihuell, Da vcd, Dunfermline (27, p. 511), for damask 
table-cloths and napkins of superior quality, fineness, and 
design. 

Uolenicjs and Nolte, Bielefeld (5U2, Prussia, p. 1082), 
for tine linens. 

BoNiFACF^ind Son, of Cambray (32, France, p. 1172), 
for cambrics of exceedingly fine and beautiful finish. 

Ci.innoAN, IIill, & Co., Ban bridge, Ireland (20, p. 511), 
for diapers. An excellent assortment, bleached. 

Cookeman, A. J., Rebecq, Belgium (212, Belgium, 
p. 1 158 ), for the finest and most perfect lace thread mudo 
from hand-spun yarns. 

CocUson, James, & Co., Lisburn,* Ireland (92, p. 518), 
for an extensive and admirable exhibition of fine, well- 
made damask tal|)e-clotlis and napkins. 

Cox Brothers, Dundee (63, p. 513), for low-priced 
striped bedding and hessians. 

• ClTBloNT -Dkclercq , Alost, Belgium (235, Belgium, 
p. 1158), for superiority in the colour of his linen 
threads. 

Daittrv.mer and Co., of Lille (Nord) France (137j 
France, y. 1178), for excellent quality and evenly-spun 
dax-)afus. from IDO to 320 leas. 

Decock- W atthki.ot and liAi'noriK, RouUts, Belgium 
(221, {jclgium, p. 1158), for Jiiic linens. A good variety. 

EicKiioifr, Anton, Heirs of, Wnrendorf 1 549, Prussia, 
p. 1081), for neatness of design in his exhibition of da- 
masks, and goodness of colour iu his linens. • 

F errol. Royal Manufactory of Isabella II. at, Spain 
(193, Spain, p. 1341), for canvas of superior quality. 

FlN .JkYSON, UotJHEFlKLD, & Co., GlaSgOW (48, p. 512), 
for ti e strong threads exhibited in the coarse anil 

2 r. «. 
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middle sizes, and for the great taste and neatness with 
which they are gbt up. 

Fraser, Dougijui, Arbroath (79, p. 515), for canvas of 
superior quality, mode by steam-power looms. 

Grassot and Co., Lyons (520, France, p. 1204), for 
superior style of damasks, and excellence in carrying out 
the patterns. 

, Hauo, E. F., 18 Rue des Petit Ad^ustins, Paris (8G6, 
France, p. 1221), for the extraordinary dimensions and 
excellence of canvas for historical painting. 

11 ending, JonN, Waringstown, Ireland (1G, p. 510), 
for damask table-cloths of superior patterns and quality, 
bleached, brown, and mixed colours. 

Hives ujjd Atkinson, of Leeds (45, Class IV., p. 198*), 
for good quality in prill and spun yarns. 

Holds worth, W. B., and Co., Leeds (53, p. 512), for 
the superior style and colour of their satin-finish linen 
threads, beftig the best examples of threads prepared by 
that method. r 

Kirk, William, & Son, Armagh, Ireland (10, p. 510), 
for brown linens, of lot/ description and prices ; Hollands, 
brown, black, and slate-coloured, Ac. 

Kramstta, C. G., and Sons, Frey burg, Silesia (128, 
Prussia, p. K)55), for a good assortment of bleached pla- 
tillas of export quality. 

Kitbis, E., Antwerp (4f»8, Belgium, p. 1 IGG), for variety 
of low heavy goods, comprising canvas, imitation Russia 
sheeting, Ac. 

Lai no, J. and A., Dundee (63, p. 513), for ducks, 
imitation Russian sheetings, striped ditto, Ac., of excel- 
lent quality. 

Lawson, Alexander, Fifeshirc fC8, p. 513), for a 
large and low-priced variety of dowlas, bucks, sheeting, 
window-blinds, Ac. 

M'Cay, Thomas, Dromore, Ireland (19, p. 511), for an 
exceedingly fine piece ol‘ fronting linen, made of mill- 
spuu warp and hand-spun weft, exhibited brown. 

M a lo -Dickson and Co., Dunkirk, France (320, France, 
p. 1192), for canvas of superhnfqnality. 

M'Mimiray, Thomas, and Co., Dixmiore (25, p. 51 1), 
for a superior assort incut of fine linens, bleached. 

Marshall and Co., wf Leeds (55, Class IV., p. 199*), 
for their examples of the preparation of China grass ” 
for the purposes of manufacture. 

Merlik-Lki'Evre A Co., Havre (92fi, France, p. 1224), 
for a varied assortment of cordage of remarkably good 
character. # 

Mestivier and Habioir, Valenciennes, France (G3G 
France, p. 1208), for the great excellence and superiority, 
cxceedingly-fiue and very beautiful finish, of their assort- 
ments of cambrics, plain and bordered. 

Milvain AIIartord, Ncwcastic-on-Tvne (71, p. 514), 
for canvas of superior quality, made with bauds, which 
add to the strength. i 

Mqrman-Vanlaekk, J., Ghent (231, Belgium, p. 1158), 
for variety of canvas of tow, tlax, and licmfi, and very 
broad coverings for rail \v ay wuggons. 

Parmentif.r, P., lsigliem, Belgium (222, Belgium, 
p. 1158), for fine linens of superior quality, exhibited 
brown, and mode fipm mill-spun yarn of Liege. Also a 
small assortment of handkerchiefs, very well manufactured. 




p. 1021), for fine linen, of hand-spun yam. , 

Richardson, I. N., Sons, & Owden, Belfast (f . p. 510), 
for a superior assortment of light shirting linens for export, 
bleuched. j 

Sadler, Fenton, and Co.? B&flst, Ireland (18, 
p. 510-11), fora superior assortment of heavy shilling 
linens, for home trade, bleached. 

Scrive Brothers, Lille, Nord, France (1007, France, 
i. 1227), for damasks, including their yarns and power- 
oom goods. 

Sbiieton, J. and Son, Dundee (63, p. 513), for^lowlas, 
crequillas, creqf, Ac., of light and low-priceif quality for 
export. 

Wi\entio, Chr. Dav„ and Sons, Gross-Sehonau, near 
Zittau and Leipsic (M, Saxony, p. 1 107), for damask table- 
cloths and napkins, m superior neatness in design and good 
quality. 

W arnes, John*! ' of Trimingham, Norfolk, for tlie 


growth and preparation of the fiox exhibited by Messrs. 
Hives mid Atkinson, of Leeds (45, Class IV. p. 108*). 

Westkrmann, A. II., and Co., Bielefeld, Westphalia 
(543, Prussia, p. 1081), for linens, well bleached. 

Wilford, JonN, and' Sons, Northallerton, Yorkshire 
(42, p. 512), for plain and fancy drills of very superior 
quality of styles. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — 0 

Ameye-Berte Ghent (209 Belgium, p. 1158), for 
waggon-coverings and oilier heavy goods made by power- 
looms. 

Beck and Sons, and other exhibitors, Switzerland (IG3, 
Switzerland, p. 1277), for damasks and drills of fair 
quality. 

Beck and Son, Courtrai, Belgium (324, Belgium, 
p. 11G1), for a very fine piece of linen of hand-spun yurn, 
bleached. (Prize Medal awarded in Class XIX.) 

Bell, T. t and Ct>., Lurgnn, Ireland (6, p. 510), for a 
good assortment of cambric handkerchiefs. 

Bernard and Co., Belfast, Ireland, for good hot-water 
steeped tlax. (203*.) 

Beveridge, Erskine, of Dunfermline (29, p. 511), for 
damasks. (He also exhibits a good variety of stair and 
floor covering, Ac.) 

BULeniub and Noltf, Bielefeld, Germany (562, Prussia, 
p. 1082), lor evenly -spun llax yams, 480*s being the 
finest. 

* BuuzGHiy, Alexander, Kaluga (21G, Russia, p. 1373), 
for good earn as. 

IlruiiAcii Brothers, and Co., Ilorfelgii, (799, Prussia, 
p. 1091), for w’ater-pipes of hemp, without seams. 

Canter, J., Barnsley (S0 X p. 511), for ducks, drab- 
bets, Ac. 

Carter Brothers, Barnsley (3G, p. 511), for ducks, 
drabbets, Ac. 

Cartuagena, ltoyal Arsenal, Spain (191, Spain), for 
excellence of cordage. 

Cator, Nelson, and Co., of Selby (40, Class IV. 
p. 198*), for the excellence of their flaxen fibre. (Hon- 
ourable mention awarded in Class IV.) 

Corky , BiJ-in, and Co., Belfast (24, p. 51 l)/for good 
damasks, made with power-looms; and a beautiful and 
novel design, on paper, lor a table-cloth, not yet executed 
in cloth. 

Cor l. son, William, Lisburn, Ireland (93, p. 31G), for 
a very fine damask cloth. 

Daudre, A., "St. Quentin (1170, France, p. 1233), for 
good damasks. 

Deuouhaix, Henri, Courtrai (239, Belgium, p. 1158), 
for good drills and other articles. 

Desmedt and Co., Zele, East Flanders, Belgium (104, 
Belgium, p. 1154), for specimens of Flemish flax, being 
the most perfect from Belgium. (Prize Medal awarded 
in Class IV.) 

Dobbelakre-Hulin, Ghent (208, Belgium, p. 1158), 
for brown hand-spun sheetings, imitation Russian ditto, 
of good quality. 

Dommer, F., Alost, Belgium (233, Belgium, p. 1158), 
for styne good cambric handkerchiefs, white and printed, 
and a variety of other linen articles. 

Don, W. A J., and Co., Forfar and Dundee (G3, p. 513), 
for brown sheetings and Osnaburghs of good quality. 

Don Brothers and Co., Forfar aud Dundee (63, p. 513), 
for brown sheetings aud Osnaburghs of good quality. 

Doumohtier, Louis, of Bousbecque, near Lille, Nord, 
France (177^ France, p. 1182), for the best and most per- 
fect specimcu8 of scutched flax, rated and prepared on the 
Courtrai system. (Prize ftedul awarded in Class IV.) 

Easson, Alexander, Dundee (G3, p. 513), for sail- 
cloth and sacking of tow, hemp and jute. 

Edinburgh Rope and Sail-cloth Company, Edin- 
burgh (p, 513), for good canvas. 

Elmendorf,«E. F., (470, Prussia, p. 1078), for speci- 
meuS'Of good middle-sized yarns. 

Ferik, Wenzel, Bohemia (284, Austria, p. 1020), for 
lawns of fine quality aud colour. 

Fletcher, II. T Barnsley (36, p. 511), for ducks, 
drabbets, Ac. 
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Gaxley, D., Coleraine (106, Class IV., p. 203*), for 
flax steeped upon the cold-water system. 

Ghent Linen Company,, of Belgium (230, Belgium, 
p. 1 158), for the heavier examples of tow yarns. 

Godard and Bontemps, Valmcieiaies and Paris (240, 
France, p. 1188), for a good variety of white and printed 
fine cambrics. 

Goens, L. J., Termonde (237, Belgium, p. 1158), for 
general excellence of cordage. 

Gdynet and Becquet, of Cambray and Paris (254, 
France, p. 1189), for fine cambrics. # 

Hatteiisley, Parkinson, & Co., Barnsley (36, p. 511), 
for ducks, drabbets, &c. 

H ax worth and Carnley, Barnsley (3C, p. 511), for 
ducks, drabbets, &c. 

Henning, John, Waringstown, Ireland (1C, p. 510); 
Honourable Mention is here made, as this exiiibitor is 
awarded a Medal for damasks, which also includes the 
variety of cambrics and printed goods»hc has exhibited in 
this subdivision. 

Holloway, T. J., Salisbury (74, p. 515), for the gene- 
ral excellence of the cordage exhibited by him. 

Hunt, W. and Son, of Dunfermline (28, p. 511), for 
good quality and designs in damasks. • 

Jouiikrt-Bonnaire, and Co., Angers (552, France, 
p. 1205), for good canvas, principally made of alienip. 
(Prize Medal awarded in Clhss IV.) 

Jackson and Mattiiewman, Barnsley (36, p. 511), for 
ducks, drabbets, &c. * • 

Kazai.ett, A., St. Petersburgh (102, Russia, p. 13G9), 
for general excellence of cordage. 

Kikstkin, C., Bielefeld (120, Prussia, p. 1055), for a 
good assortment of linens. 

Kroexig, F. W. and !*ons, of Bielefeld (556, Prussia, 
p. 1081), for a good assortment of linen. 

Lai ni> Laroche, and Max-Richard, An«rre«, Blaine 
et Loire, France (28C, France, p. 1190 ), fi>i dry spun- 
yarns made of hem]), of good material and quality. (Prize 
Medal awarded in Class IV.) 

Landers kau Joint Stock Linen Company, France 
(1019, France, p. 1227), for good canvas made from 
hemp, r I 

Leadbetter, J., and Co., Dundee (63, "p. 513), for a 
low-priced \ariety of chocked and striped linens. 

Lei. ha nd, Daniel, A\esne, Nord, France (13 1 3, France, 
p. 1239), for good and fine cambric handkerchiefs. 

Likskk and Hauler, Gross-sbandle (52, Saxony, 
1107), for good damasks. • 

Malcolm, J , Lurgan, Ireland (22, p. 511), for bleached 
lawns and handkerchiefs, — a good variety. 

Menc.df.n, Michael von, Russia (222, Russia, p. 1373), 
for good damasks. 

Moore, W. F., Isle of Man (07, p. 513-14), for good 
canvas. 

Pigot and Newton, Barnsley (36, p. 511), for ducks, 
drabbets, &c. 

Kenny, Sons, and Co., Arbroath (81, p. 515), for good 
canvas. 

Richardson, J. and T., and Co., Springfield, Lurgan, 
Ireland (21, p. 511), for cambric handkerchiefs. 


Richardson and Co., Lisburne (23, s p. 511), for excel- 
lency of bleach, shown in fine linens. 

Royal Belfast Flax Improvement Society (Class 
IV., 100, p. 203*), for a very interesting series of patterns 
of the flaxen manufactures, characteristic of that country ; 
comprising Facking, huckabacks, drills, diapers, ticks, 
linens, lawns, holltftids, &c. (Council Medal awarded in 
Class IV.) 

Scmn<ZE, Daniel, Bodenteieh,* Luncburgh, Hanover 
(6, Hanover, p. 1133), for specimens of good middle-sized 
yarns. 

Skemann, C. and IT., Stutgard (36, Wunfcmburg, 
p. 1117), for fine white and printed linen. 0 

Seiol, J., and Co., Moravia (290„ Austria, p. 1021), for 
a good specimen of creas, bleached. 

St. Bernard, the House of Correction, at Antwerp 
(226, Belgium, p. 1158), for dowlas, imiAtiou Russia 
sheeting, ducks, &c. ; a good variety. 

Titlev, Tatiiam, and Walker, ol* Leeds (51, p. 512), 
for excellence in colour of tlie lintn threads. 

Van Ackkrk, J. C., Courtrai (215, Belgium, p. 1158), 
for a very fine piece of linen of hand-spun yam, double 
thread, iu warp. • 

Van den Hoogkx, T. Portreeht, Holland (26, Nether- 
lands, p. 1 143 >, for general excellence of cordage. 

Van deii Voort, H., Boxtel, Holland (45, Netherlands, 
p. 1144), for good damasks. 

Walton and Co., Knnreslmmugli (38, p. 512), for 
sheetings and huckabacks of good quality. 

Warden, A. J., Dundee (63, p. 513), for carpeting 
made of jute. • 

Wessel, F. W., Beilefeld (542, Prussia, p. 1081), for a 
good assortment of linens. 

Wiiovr.NE, of Canton, China (p. 1419 -, for a variety of 
cloths and handkcrchicls made from China grass. 

Wn.roni), William, Tamise, Belgium (211, Belgium, 
p. 1 1 58 \ for good cauvas. 

Wiliokii, John, & Skfts of Northallerton (52, p. 51 2 \ 

have sci.t, with their other goods, a piece ot» shooting 
made from China grass, and bleached iu Ireland. This 
is also worthy of notice. • 

Wilks, Jonas, Watling-strcet, London (31, p. 51 1\ 
comprising bleached and brown, lie;ny ai.d fronting linens, 
huckabacks, and Rnssiu sheetings, all of \ery excellent 
quality and style. This gentleman exhibits as a mer- 
chant; but the Jury', iu accordance with the rules laid 
down h\ the Royal Commissioners, cannot award a Medal 
in such a case, he not being the manufacturer. 

The Jury award the sum of Hi/, each to the following 
subjects : — 

ITarvey, Ann, Belfast, Ireland, for perfection and 
quality of luyid-spun flax yarn. KxhibitcJ by the Royal 
Flax Society of Ireland ( 106 , Class IV., p. 203*;.. 

llKKPBN*SiMNNiNt:-«ritooi., Bielefeld, Germany (546, 
Prussia, p. 108 1 ), to a little girl lu years of age, for fine, 
and well-spun fiax yam. 

Mai; ill, Jane, Belfast, Ireland, for fine hand-spun flax 
yam. Exhibited by the Royal Flax Society of Ireland 
(1UG, (Bass IV., p. 203*). 


'WILLMM CHARLEY, 1 
GRENIER LEFEVRE, J 


Joint Reporters. 


London, June 1851, 
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CLASS XV. 

report on mixed fabrics, including shawls, but exclusive 

OF WORSTED GOODS. 


( The figures after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitqrs* Numbers and to the Pages in tho 
v Official Descriptive and Illustuated Catalogue.] 


• Jury. 

Charles Van Hoegaeroen, Chairman , Belgium ; Merchant, Member of Chamber 
of Commerce, Brussels. 

John 11. liAYANciiv, Chairmen , 6 Now Burlington Street; Silk Mercer. 

W. Clabiutiin, Norwich ; Manufacturer. 

Maxime G auksen, France ; Member of the Central Jury. 

Davit* Kemp, Glasgow: Shawl Merchant. 

N. Kingsbury, United States; Manufacturer. 

John Morgan, Grenlaw, Paisley ; Manufacturer. 

William Piiinsep, Hr/torter, 30 Gloucester Gardens. 

Titus Salt, J. P., Bradford ; Manufacturer. 1 
Frederick Schwann, Huddersfield; Merchant. 

John 11. Swift, United States; Merchant. • 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Turkey. 


Associates. t 

F. Bkrnoville 4 , France ; Spinner and Manufacturer.. (Jfhror in Class XX.) 
Gkoruk Hairs, 31 Milk Street, City; Shawl Manufacturer. 


A.— “Mixed Woven Fabrics, of various Materials, 

PHOT WITH EITHER C«TTON, LlNEN, Wool., Sll.K, 

Mohair, oii other Substances. 

The description given in the “Classification for the use 
of Juries'* of the articles to coifie under the examination 
of this Class is so very miscellaneous, uumeH, “for 
dresses, damasks, aprons, shoe and hoot cloths, linings, 
cravats, vestings, ponclms, pantaloon cloths, coatings, 
tweeds, quiltings, plaids, tahiuets, poplins paramattas, 
clndis, bareges, cashmeres, articles for furniture, shawls," 
that some necessity was found for drawing a line more 
definitely between this and Class XII., where, under the 
head of “ Woollen and Worsted," many of the above 
articles would lie better placed. 

We have consequently confined onr notice to tho fol- 
lowing articles; — Vestings, coatings, tweeds, linings, pan- 
taloon stuffs, shoe and boot, cloths, cravntings, plaids, 
tahiuets, poplins, paramattas cashmercts, cassinets, clialis, 
bareges, cashmeres, shawl cloths, and XJtreclit velvets. 

General Hemnrks, 

It is difficult to give a correct idea of the origin of 
many of these fabrics. Varieties of them have been made 
in Yorkshire, Gloucestershire, and Norfolk, from time 
immemorial, and are of equally ancient date in many 
parts of Europe. The introduction of spun silk wWh wool 
may be dated from 1685, when the revocation of the 
Edict of* Nantes brought over to Spi 1 ;; (fields and to Nor- 
wich especially nearly 30, Out) artisans 11 from IJaris* and 
Lyons, who established these manufactures in England. 
We find that the importations of silk : nto Ireland in that 
year were of 80,000/. value. Tabiiqts* nr poplins have 
been produced in Ireland ever siifce i771. Novelties are 
being constantly introduced, both in style and texture, 
as well as in new combinations of materials, and many 
most valuable experiments of this character have been 
adopted, particularly within the last ten years. We may 
notice two articles in particular, which have become of 
great importance to this cla^fl of manufactures, iiz.,*alpaca 
and mohair. Tfle former is the wool or hair or an animal 
of the llama tribe from the region of Peru ; the latter, 
* that of a goat peculiar 1o Asia Minor: and some idea of 
the rapid deyelopmJkit of such novelties may be formed 
from tlit following return' of imports, viz., — Of alpaca 
wool, from 1S3G ti 1840, 7000 bales per annum; from 
1841 to 1845, 13,000 bales per annum; from 1846 to 1850, 


20,000 bales per annum. Of mohair, in 1841, 5,021 
hales; in 1850, 12,884 hales. 

We believe that to England must he accorded the chief 
credit of searching for and adopting most of the new and 
important materials which are every year being intro- 
duced into these manufactures, tending naturally to in- 
crease the value of the trade : she also takes the lead in 
the quantity of production. France, ever ready to adopt 
and improve, umduces very largely the same art pries, and 
is peculiarly successful ill the finer and richer descrip- 
tions, where delicacy of design ami colour is most faviuw’- 
ably applied; and had she equal facility with England 
in sending her productions into foreign markets, the 
development of her medium classes of these goods would 
have been more somplete. Austria has made very great 
progress within the last ten years in these fabrics ; her 
materials are excellent, and ably put together; and she 
presents them at low price, for a large internal consump- 
tion. Bohemia, in particular, supplies tissues of a quality 
that bears the stamp of decided progress. Labour in these 
countries is extremely cheap, and the artisans are intelli- 
gent, and if the progress now apparent continues with 
increased energy for the coming ten years, their pro- 
ductions may vie, particularly in price, with those of all 
Europe ; but we find no originality among them, whether 
of design or manufacture. Prussia and the States of the 
Zollvcrein have given valuable proofs of their powers of 
copying the productions of France and England. They 
require hut the support of capital, and the encouragement 
of a natural taste for design, to become the producers of 
the best articles at low prices; for in many cases they 
have the raw material at Land, and they are not wanting 
in either energy or ingenuity to give the fullest develop- 
ment to such advantages. In Belgium we find proofs of 
a very active commerce in these fabrics, and an increasing 
desire to take advantage of the demand for exportation 
of middling and low-prictM goods. The ancient excel- 
lence of the weavers of that country has not, apparently, 
prompted the manufacturers to keep the lead in textile 
fabrics, either in character or quality. Their produce is 
very extensive, \joth for the home and foreign demand, 
and they appear to prefer leading purchasers to their 
stores by cheapness and goodness of manufacture, rather 
than by the attraction of superior excellence or novelty. 
Portugal has exhibited some good copies of French and 
English* fabrics, which give fair promise of excellence. 
Egypt has contributed some specimens of its early essays 
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in these fabrics ; but as they are chiefly the produce of 
artisans of other countries, they should only be noticed 
as evidence of her desire to promote the industry of her 
population in working upon thp raw materials at her 
command. • • 

The peculiar feature of this manufacture is, that in 
most descriptions the hand-loom alone is made use 6f, 
giving employment to a vast number of persons, we may 
perhaps say millions; who are thus, by the various occu- 
pations connected with it, placed entirely above want. 

Particular Remarks, • 

Exhibitors of various articles are in number as fol- 
lows : — 


From England - - 

- - - - 30 

Scotland — - 

— — — — 3 

Ireland— — - 

- - - - 6 

France - - — 

- - - - 11 

Zollverein States 

- - — 38 

Austria — — 

- - - - 16 

Belgium - — 

- - - - 13 

Holland - — 

— - — — \ 

Portugal - - 

- - - - 2 

Switzerland - 

- - - - 2 


Totc'd - - - 1 11 

Among whom we proceed to«notice those who are most 
worthy of remark. 

Sen w ann, F., Huddersfield (115, p. 490). All his as- 
sortment of embroidered cashmeres and ofh^r descriptions* 
are of perfect character, particularly the valentias. The 
designs are rich, and in good taste; and the execution 
such us to create regret that the names of the artisans art: 
not recorded. 

This contributor being a m-mber of the Jury of this 
Class, liis goods are not under consideration in compe- 
tition for the reward of merit. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Ex- 
hibitors in this department: — 

Atkinson, 15., and Co., 30 College Green, Dublin ( 256, 
p. 498), for poplins of excellent quality, rich in colour, 
and perfect in manipulation. There are stint: double and 
triple corded, of admirable execution. The figured pieces 
are of good design and brilliant effect. The specimen 
giteu of their weaving, by the presence of one of their 
weavers, who works at. an elegant loom upon a rich and 
elaborate design, is highly interesting and instructive. 

Bolingiikoke, C. and F., Norwich (311, p. 501), for 
poplins, plain, striped, watered, of superior make and 
excellent colours ; the character of their manufacture is 
highly meritorious. 

Brown and Forster, 5 Vigo Street, Regent Street, 
London (9, p. 480), for a variety of superior vestings, of 
cotton warp and weft of wool, worked by Jacquard, in 
designs of excellent taste; likewise stuffs of other de- 
scriptions. Their waistcoatings of plush vegonia will he 
found remarkable for novelty and excellence, and as being 
well adapted for a large consumption. I 

Catteaux Brothers, Brussels (244, Belgium, p 1159), 
for pantaloon rtufFs of cotton-wool and liucn with Cotton. 
They arc fabrics of good taste and extensive consumption, 
and highly deserving of merit for cheapness. 

CatTEAIJX-Gauquu!, Courtray (245, Belgium, p. 1159), 
for fabrics of the same description, hut chiefly calculated 
for the lower classes. A Prize Medal is awarded for good- 
ness of texture and cheapness. * 

Cormaldi, D., Vienna (not in the Catalogue), presents 
specimens of vestings of spun silk aud wool, also in fine 
Saxon wool, figured oil the Jfecquard. There are some 
with corners embroidered on a new principle. These 
goods are of decided merit. 

Croco, F., 163 Rue de Charonne, Paris (809, France, 
p. 1219), for vestings distinguished for the purity and 
elegance of their design, and for fineness of execution, 
particularly in the cashmere descriptions, attefitioif being 
apparently more given to quality than to cheapness of 
price : his goods are of high merit. 

Day, John, and Son, Mold Green, Huddersfield (113, 
p. 490), for a pantaloon stuff*, warp of cotton with afwcft 


of carded wool, crossed on one side only 4 of the character 
of eassinet. The surface of this stuff* is soft to the touch, 
without having been sheared. This fabric is remarkable 
for excellence and equality of tints, difficult to ac- 
complish. 

Ectitkcer Brothers, Vienna (304, Austria, p. 1022), 
for vestings of a strong and useful character, made with 
cotton, wool, and si Ik, of moderate price, worth about 4a*. 
per yard ; some with combination o£ colours. 

Fashin, — , jun., Rhcims (France), for a variety of 
excellent goods of a similar description, destined f*r home 
consumption, and got up with good taste, 'chi t*fly # waist- 
coatings of cotton warp shot with wool and silk, also with 
combed wool, such as cashmere and valcntins, figured 
with spun silk, of good design and quality. These ex- 
amples are ol* great merit, botn iu execution and low ness 
of price. 9 

Eu^kk, R., Gladhacli (587, Prussia, p. 1083), for a , 
variety of superior fabrics, well coloured and of excellent 
materials, in several combinations of cotton, wool, and 
silk, for summer cloths and dresses'? such as the Victoria 
cloths aud cassinets, which deserve particular notice. 

Guaje and Neviandt (591, Prussia, p. lf>83;, for 
vestings, made on the Jacquard loom, of (otton warp 
shot with wool, and figured in various styles ; they are 
of superior merit. 

Haas, Philipp, and Sons, Vienna (259, Austria, 
p. 1019), for woollen vcl\ et shot with cotton, of superior 
quality^, soft iu texture, and strong. Medal awarded in 
Class XIT. 

Heymann, Charles, and Co.. Crefcld (575^ Prussia, 
p. 1082), for vestings, chiefly made on liarnciA looms, of 
the character of poplin, corded with cotton in weft. Some 
worked with gold thread have a rich effect, at a moderate 
price, averaging not. more than 36*. Their productions 
arc of decided merit. 

Kauffman x, II., Berlin (117, Prussia, p. 1055), for 
specimens of woollen a civets, of plushes of goats* hail* of 
various descriptions, printed, and chine, and all of high 
merit, fully deserving the award. ® 

I.karoyi), James, Huddersfield (115, p. 490), for cassi- 
nets of a very superior quality, Exhibited along with tin* 
goods of Mr. Schwann: although Ids name does not 
appear as an exhibitor, he is entitled to the full credit of 
excellence. 

Ekakovd, AY., Huddersfield (115, p. 490;, for cassinets 
of a supt rior quality and not el make, presenting different 
faces of satin am^ cloth, where the difference of tint iu 
dy ing is not perceptible ; and other fabrics of superior 
merit. This manufacturer has exhibited his specimens 
with those of Mr. Schwann. 

* Lefkbvue - Dlcatteau Brothers, Roubaix (130i>, 
France, p. 1239), for vestings of excellent quality, mul 
although eli.Sly prepared for the middle classes, distin- 
guished f<4 good design and make. We noticed par- 
ticularly a waistcoating of cotton warp, with weft of 
combed wool, checked with silk. Also some valentias, 
figured w ith > ilk, of admirable design aud fabric. Their 
tasteful and varied cheap goods are prepared for a \ cry 
large otiiMimption. • 

Lemauik, 1)j:scam i»s, and Plissart, Tourony (240, 
Belgium, p. 1158\ for specimens of pantaloon •stuff of 
lineil wsyp aud weft of saline. Those at the price of 
Gift, are extraordinarily cheap. 

. Li en arm -Chaff au x , Madame, Tournay (242, Belgium, 
p. 1158), fo” specimens of pantaloon stun* of linen warp, 
and weft of cotton sat i Ac, well manufactured, and at the 
low price of 7 d. and St/, per yard. B 

Marx and Weigert, Berlin (113, Prussia, p. 1054), 
for excellence of manufacture in Utrecht velvet. 

Milner and Hale, Huddersfield (not in the Catalogue), 
for excellent ea^hmerettes of the kind called kersey- 
mere, tang of eolion aud weft of wool (carded merino). 
This stuff is milled and worked with a fluff, and is 
remarkable for its softness and perfection. The tints of 
both eotlon and w r ool are so perfectly equalised aS to be 
scarcely distinguishable. There is another kerseymere 
warp of orguuzinc silk and weft of carded wool, equally 
well blended in colours, of which the feel aud quality aie 
admirable. Their merit is undoubted. 
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Mobgenboth and Krug m an n, Elherfeld (532, Prussia, 
p. 1080), for woollen velvet, plain and figured, of a 
quality of distinguished merit. 

Murlev, W. J. C„ Bow Churchyard, London (10, 
p. 486), for vestings of the character of velvet with goats' 
hair and cotton ; cotton warp with silk weft. These are 
of superior character : but their vestfngs of linen thread 
and silk are truly remarkable. Their embroidered waist- 
coatings by the “bat Unit broc/icur merit particular 
attention for excellence of workmanship. This house 
presents articles of high merit. 

Patriau, Charles, Rheims (1380, France, p. 1242), 
for great variety and excellent taste in their vestings of 
cashmere, l .vi tli cotton warp and weft of silk and wool; 
those also of woo l lfm plush, plain and figured, are par- 
ticularly deserving of notice. The poplin vestings are 
likewise of distinguished perfection. This house has 
produced at 1th rims a new fabric called pitptr, '.They 
employ a great number of artizans, and supply largely 
for exportation showy t and cheap goods as well as those 
of superior qualities, which are eagerly demanded for 
home consumption. The superior and pre-eminent cha- 
racter of tlieir manufactures entitles them to the very 
highest consideration, and in the opinion of the Jury 
they fully deserved the award of the Council Medal ; 
hut this was not confirmed by the Council of Chairmen. 

Pi'Khdmen'gkh and Kleixjitng, Vicrzen (573, Prussia, 
p. 1082), for an excellent description of vestings of cotton 
warp, with weft of carded and combed wool, worked 
with silk checks, of varied and -good designs. 

Pi at Brothers and Co., Dublin (255, p. 498), for ex- 
cellent specimens of poplin got up with great carefulness 
and evenness of make. There are some on the Jacquard, 
figured of single colour, worthy of particular notice, and 
one especially woven with four colours highly deserving 
of merit for perfection of make and design. 

Rock st roti, II. •Vienna (306, Austria, p. 1022), for 
good specimens of waistcoatings of cotton and wool, with 
the confers of the waistcoats figured by the Jacquard. 
They are sold at the low price of Is. 7//., and, in this 
respect, the merit of the^xhibitor entitles him to reward. 

STfEFF and IIahrass, Potsdam (161, Prussia, p. 1057), 
for a variety of superior vestings of silk warp and cotton 
weft, figured with silk, by the Jacquard loom, with good 
effect, at very moderate prices. They also show two 
pictures of Jacquard imitations of engravings. Their 
productions ar<? of high merit. 

Taylor, J., and Son, Newsome, Huddersfield (111, 
p. 490), for vestings of great variety and superior make. 
The cashmeres arc of g«»od taste and high merit. There 
is among them a jiovclty of good invention, being ,a 
variegated cloth of cotton warp, figured and shot with 
goats' hair, styled Tigrc. The fabrics of this house are 
of the highest merit, and in the opinion vf the Jury 
eutitled to the award of a Council Medal ; tut this was 
not confirmed by the Council of Chairmen. 

Tee and Son, Barnsley (37, Class XIV., p. 512), for a 
variety of fabrics of excellent quality, distinguished both 
for design and economy : they present a novelty peculiarly 
worthy of merit, being the introduction of a new material 
called China grass, a substance which has lately been 
spun by* Messrs. Marshall, of Leeds The employment 
of this new thread in vestings and pantaloon cloths (gives 
a peculiar finish to these goods. 

Tolson and Sons, Dalton, Huddersfield (116, p. 490),* 
for an excellent assortment of vegtiu^s and other articles 
of superior quality, among which we particularly dis- 
tinguish some Scotch designs, with silk and wool, brilliant 
and cheap. There is also a lady's cloth, lightly dressed, 
of particular merit. Tlieir fabrics generally are»of high 
merit. Medal awarded in Class XU. 

Wai.mkhley, 11., Fails wprth, near Manchester (51, 
Class XI., p. 482), for poplins of a new ands cheap de- 
scription, with«everal oth«*r fabrics of excellent character, 
showyig great ingenuity. 

Weigle, J. j.. Imdwigsburg (29, Wurtembnrg, p. 
1115), for a fabricjfcw vesiiugs of cotton, carded wool, 
plain, and pressed with silk, an excellent description of 
vokutia well manufactured. Medal awarded iu Class XI. 


The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — 

Aked, T., and Sons, Halifax (137, p. 491), for panta- 
loon cloths of cotton and goats' hair, and light coatings, 
very well manufactured, and of very good colours. 

Bachoven and Vollschwttz, Zerbst (830, Prussia, p. 
I(f95), for silk and cotton plush, highly esteemed for the 
linings of caskets. (Awarded in Class XIII.) 

Barboza, J. (683, Portugal, p. 1315), for excellent 
fabrics for pantaloous, of good manufacture, strong, and 
giving great premise of equality with the productions of 
other countries. 

Bennett and Co., Abingdon Street, Manchester (185, 
p. 495), for specimens of Utrecht velvet. One design in 
relief, made in the Jacquard loom, is well worthy of 
notice ; more, however, for the happy idea than for the 
excellence of its execution. Credit is due to them for 
the introduction of the article. 

Bonte, L., Bonbaix (33, France, p. 1172), for panta- 
loon stuffs of cotton warp, shot with wool, of well-chosen 
colours and good materials, at prices suited to the work- 
ing classes. 

Bull and Wiihon, London and Bradford (12, p. 486), 
for wristcoatings of wool called buckskins, Wing a ker- 
seymere of very fine texture, embroidered with silk by 
child’ en of twelve years of age. The work is of remark- 
able beauty, particularly in its character. 

Bitrkuahdt, 11. T., Crinimitzschan (109, Saxony, p. 
d 1 09), for light cloths, cassincts, the qualities and colours 
of which are good. 

Cocu, A., 58 Faubourg du Temple, Paris (125, France, 
p. 1177), for vestings of cashmere design, of good quality, 
ami well-assorted colours for general consumption. 

Daiji'IAZ and Co. (853, Portugal, *p. 1315), for most 
creditable goods of various kinds. We noticed waist- 
coatings in the Scotch style, made of wool, cotton, and 
silk. (Honourable Mention awarded in Class XIX.) 

Fry, \V., and Co., Dublin (267, p. 499), for furniture 
pieces, manufactured in a snperior manner ; also for some 
fair specimens of dress pieces plain awl figured. 

Gilson and Bossut, Tournay (241, Belgium, p. 1158), 
for spcciniciisfof pantaloon stuffs of linen warp, strong, 
useful, and cheap. 

Hess, G., 6 Rue de la Villiere, Paris (2C3, France, p. 
1189), for vestings of considerable excellence of manu- 
facture. 

Lehmann, D. J., Berlin (136, Prussia, p. 1055), for 
specimens of pliwh and woollen velvets, plain and printed. 
We also noticed some in two odours made on the Jac- 
quard, after French designs. The manufacture is good 
and the colours well chosen. 

Levin, II., Sons, Berlin (114, Prussia, p. 1054), for 
vestings of a similar description, also worked with wool 
and silk on the Jacquard. Their goods arc of excellent 
character. 

Max Meyer and Co., Berlin (133, Prussia, p. 1055), 
for silk and cotton plush, of excellent quality. 

Pferdmenges Brothers, Glad bach (574, Prussia, p. 
1082), for right cloths, called cassinets, with cotton 
warp and carded wool weft. The manufacture is good 
ayd price moderate. 

Repiquet and Silvent, Lyons (1432, France, p. 1244), 
for goods almost entirely composed of silk, and perhaps 
belonging to Class XIII., but we find some waistcoatings 
of silk velvet shot with cotton, and some poplins of good 
quality; the waistcoats being in particularly good taste. 
(Prize Medal, in Class XIII.) 

Reynolds, W., 81 Grafton-street, Dublin (266, pp. 
498-99), for poplins for furniture, manufactured iu a 
superior manner. 8 

Kurmann and Meckel, Elberfeld (5S0, Prussia, p. 
1082), for vestings distinguished for their moderate cost. 
Cotton wqrp shot with silk and cotton made on the Jac- 
quard, some of poplin and satined descriptions. 

tfcjq>Fijy.D, J., Rastrick, Huddersfield (125, p. 490), tor 
pantaloon cloths, vestings in wool, silk, and cotton, and 
kerseymeres called 44 patent Britannics," all of good 
quality^ 

Schulte, J. H., Barmen (675, Prussia, p. 1087), for 
volentias and cashmere designs of good manufacture. 
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Tiikndkl, jun. (41, Bavaria, p. 1100), for specimens of 
light pantaloon stuffs of cotton and wool, of excellent 
make, good taste, and moderate price. 

Wii.mett, E., Nephew, and ^o., Norwich (310, p. 
501), for paramattas and bombazines of excellent quality. 

• 

B. — Shawls. 

9 General Remarks. 

1. Kashmir Shawls from the East, and Imitations 
thereof. « 

From the limited nature of a Report of this hind, a 
complete history of the shawl manufacture will not be 
looked for, however interesting it might he ; hut such is 
the importance of this beautiful fabric, and of its valuable 
trade, that a sketch of its origin, and of its rapid Euro- 
pean development, may well precede our particular 
remarks upon its present position, aud upon the examples 
now exhibited. The source from width this article har 
sprung is well known to be the ancient and beautiful 
fabric of the Valley of Kashmir, where the excellence of 
the raw material stands to this day unequalled, although 
its manufacture has been and is still, carefully prosecuted 
in many parts of the world. The great beauty rtf the 
eastern tissue, considering the rudeness of the means of 
machinery employed as compared with those whicfl are 
now available to the European manufacturer, is a marvel 
in the eyes of the most experienced. 

The superiority of the woollen fabrics rtf Kashmir is to* * * § 
he found recorded in many ancient eastern w'ofks. In 
the Mahabhiirath, where narrating the transactions taking 

i dacc at the pulacc of Gundcshthiia, the eldest of the 
’auda princes, alumt the period of two hundred years 
before Christ, it is stated* “ that the people of Knnchnja 
(the northern districts surrounding Kashmir) brought 
cloths and skins as tribute.” The former were made of 
wool, ami embroidered with gold, being, in fact, shawls 
and brocades. 

Again, in the Ayecn Akbery,f being the institutes of 
the Emperor Jilaleddeen Mohamcd Akbur, sixth in 
descent from Timur (Tamerlane the Great \ proclaimed 
emperor in 1 we find the followiug ?hte resting ac- 
count of shawls: — “His Majesty has ordered four kinds 
of Shawls to be made : 1st. Tons affee (grey affee), which 
is the wool of an auimal of this nume whose natural 
colour, in general, is grey, inclining to red, though some 
are perfectly while; aud these shawls are incomparable 
for lightness, warmth, and sofrness. Formerly they were 
made of the wool in its natural state, but bis Majesty has 
had some of them dyed, and it is surprising that they 
will not take a red colour. 2nd. Sufed alchch (white 
ulclin), 'which they also call terchdar. The natural 
colours of the wool are white or black, and they weave 
three sorts, white, black, and grey. Formerly, there 
were not above three oi four different colours for shawls, 
hut llis Majesty has made them of various hues. 3rd. 
Zcnlozy and others, i which are of llis Majesty's inven- 
tions. 4th. From being short pieces, he had them made 
long enough for jamchs (gown-pieces). The shawls are 
classed according to the day, month, year, pi ice, onlonr, 
and weight ; and this manner of classing is called missel. 
The mushrifs, after examination, mark the quality of 
each upon paper affixed to its corner. All those brought 
into the palace on the day Onnuzd of the month Fermi in 
(10th March) are preferred to those received afterwards, 
of the same fineness, weight, and colour, aud each is 
written down in order. Every day there *are received 
into store the following kinds, § aud from this account of 

* Vide vol. ii. p. 140. t Vide vol. i., p. 105. 

t Zcrdozee, gold-leaved ; goolabtun, rose body ; kesheedch, 
worked; kulgha, pine-shaped ; Bandhemim, spotted; elect, 

like chintz ; alcheh (ignor.) ; perzdar, with a nap 4 

§ Toos, grey; sefed, white; lnlzcreen, rod-golden; naren- 
jee, orange ; berenjy, rice-coloured ; kabzy, stra^-coloured ; 
gulpumbch, rose-cotton; sendely, sandal -wood; hnciniriee, 
almond ; arghuwanee, bright red ; anaby, musk-perfumed ; 
assely, pure ; gulkasnee, cockscomb-colour; sibeky, light; 
alifee, marked with alifs or sprigs ; festoky, se#grecn ; 
pezhgul, a Turkish wood ; goolkhcnr, spotted; nczybeseci, 
spearhead; asmany, sky-colour; gooftabcc, rose; kulghy, 


one day may be formed an idea of what is done in the 
course of a year. 

“ Formerly, shawls were but rarely brought from 
Kashmir, and those who had them used to wear them 
over the shoulder in four folds (vide ancient sculptures), 
so that they lasted for a long time. His Majesty has 
introduced the custofn of wearing two shawls, one under 
the other, which is a considerable addition to their 
beauty. By the attention of His Majesty the manufac- 
ture m Kashmir is in a very flourishing state, and in 
Lahore there are upwards of a thousand manufactories of 
this commodity. They also make an imitation of*shawl 
with the war]) of silk and the woof of wool, and this 
kind is called mayan. Of both kyuls are made tur- 
bans, &c." 

With this account before us, it is reasonable to suppose 
that varieties of every kind were introduced *about this 
periocf; and the evident encouragement given to these • 
improvements doubtless tended much to the progress of 
this trade, while these shawls continued to be a favourite 
article of dress, during the Mahommedan dynasties in 
particular. After their decline, it is probable *that the 
troubled state of Upper India, and the general turbulence 
of the mountain character, had its effect in retarding the 
progress of a trade involving the labour of so many bauds ; 
but its absolute necessity as an article of wearing apparel 
to every well-dressed native of India, Persia, and parts of 
Turkey, effectually prevented the manufacture from fall- 
ing into decay, even at th^ worst of times. It was once 
said that there were upwards of 30,000 looms at work ; 
but Strncliey, who visited the country in 1809, gives 
111,000 as the number at that time. The value of the 
whole produce was estimated at 35 lacs of rupees, but 
Moorcroft, who was there in 1822-23, eavs it had de- 
clined to half that sum. A renewed vigour has been 
instilled into it w ithin the last thirty ) ears by the con- 
stantly i nc veil.* ing demands of the European markets; 
and tile present improved state of government, of social 
rights and intercourse, in that part of India, will of course 
udd greatly to the energies of a persevering and pains- 
taking people, and will most probably give early proof 
that its resources have never been fully developed. The 
valley itself is now in the hands of Golah Singh, a chief 
who fully appreciates the \alue of the trade; hut many 
of his measures are oppressive to the manufacturer, and 
some of the best makers are finding it to their advantage 
to settle in the neighbouring cities, under the British 
Government, where they are able in perfect freedom to 
push their trade to any extent. I'mritzer and Lahore are 
already showing rapid progress in this trade, and there is 
no reason why their productions should not equal in all 
respects those of Kashmir ; while the demand for Europe 
is actively promoted by European agents residing there, 
for the express purpose of encouraging perfection in 
design, col Air, and texture. The acti\ity of the present 
trade nni} be estimated from the # following returns, pro- 
cured from the firm of Ripley aud Brown, the leading 
brokers in this trade : — 


• 

Imports. | 

• 1 

Deliveries. 

Exports. 

■“ 

• 

% 



In 8842 

2,484 

2,740 

2,218 

1843 

2,720 

2 , 992 

2,298 

1844 

4,957 

4,127 

2,757 

1845 

7,981 

5,411 

3,860 

1840 

3,709 

5,429 

3,400 

1847 

3,989 

4,354 

3,045 

1848* 

2,389 

1,904 

. 1,484 

, 1849* 

J ,183 

3,311 

2,403 

1850 

6,982 

5,753 

4,242 

1851 t i 

• » 

4,034 

2,898 

2,139 


We find publications in France, “ sur la fabrication des 
clinics,” which give the date of about 1800 as the period 


pi iic-slmpcd; aby, watered; zytnony, olive-coloured; segevy, 
liver-coloured ; zemroody, emerald; benefsn, violet; 
fnkhtchv, ring-dove colour. 

* Troubles in Europe and in India. t Up to May. 
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of ihe tot introduction into France of the taste for thiB | 
article of dress, and of their fint importation from Egypt, 
whdre undoubtedly they had found their way from the 
eastern emporium, chitiy through Persia. In England, 
ho wever, the frjhfo" had been earlier introduced by those 
connected with the East India Company's trade, and they 
were included in the periodical sales of prohibited goods, 
held at the East India House as early as 1750. In 1767,' 
lire find they were Admitted by our Custom-house, upon 
payment of an ad valorem duty of 27£ per cent, which 
duty Has since been thus changed, by various acts and 
regulations 

11 per cent. 

M 
9 9 
9 9 
>> 


.1812 - 

1813 - 

1814 - 
1825 - 


£81 2 


1846 - - - 


- - 67J 

- - 30 

5 * 


The severe restrictions upon their importation, and 
their consequent co6t|)nes8, induced the weavers of Nor- 
wich to make the first attempt at imitation of the Indian 
fabric ; and we are informed that in 1784 Mr, Barrow 
and Aldernnn Watson, of that town, succeeded in weaving 
the first Indian style of shawl we believe ever made in 
Europe. The process was too slow and unprofitable to 
induce them to continue their operations ; but Mr. John 
Harvey, of the same town, followed up the enterprise with 
Piedmont silk warp and fine worsted shoot, the designs 
being worked in by a process of darning by the hand. 
No great progress, however, tfopears to have been made 
in this tedious and expensive process, and not till 1805 
was an etftirc shawl produced from the loom in Norwich. 
In Paisley and in Edinburgh they took up the manufac- 
ture about the same time, but the former town has 
alone retained it, making India imitations now of real 
Kashmir wool thread, at very low prices, to a large 


extent. 


In 1802 a commencement was made in Paris ; and it is 
related, that the enormous expense of 60,000 fraucs, 
expended in setting the loom prepared for the purpose, 
induced the immortal Jacquard to invent his wonderful 
process of working intricate designs with facility. In 
1819 great success had been readied upon looms u la 
Tire, with Kashmir wool imported for the purpose, and 

r L with great skill in France. Not earlier, however, 
1834 was the present process, called spouline, which 
is the exact imitation of the Kaslimirean, so introduced 
for working intricate designs that onet man, with a Jac- 
quar^ftom, can produce the excellence now attained in 
Paris: In fact, we find the true Indian shawl there pro- 
duced, but perfected by the addition of machinery, and 
sold at about a quarter of the cost in India, their range of 
prices being, for squares of full size, 25 fo GOO francs, 
and for long shawls of full size 5U to '1.500 francs : 
4,000,000 francs is given as about the value w the total 
production of these fabrics in France at the present time ; 
that of Scotlaud cannot so easily be estimated, but it is 
very large, though the shawls are chiefly of a cheaper 
description, ranging from 7s. 6d. to 5/. per square, and 
ll. to 15l. for long Shawls. We have dwelt thus flt length 
ilpon the productions of France aud England because of 
the greater development of the manufactures in these 
countries, where it had been first introduced ; bet wfc find 
that within the last five years Austrm, the States of the 
ZoUvereih, and Belgium nave hejaimetting their looms 
upon rimilar . produce ; and with Acfl excellent material 
at eoiujfowid, and such ingenious and industrious artisans, 
.they ni#ysoonyie ? $n cheapness at any rate, with either 
of predecessors, in 'the trade. There is a peculiarity 

in thechsrecter ofa r^l Kashmir shawl, as well in eriginaf- 
ity of design as in solidity and durability, which, notwith- 
standing the enormous difference of cost, will retain its value 
in the eyes of those whtf&n afo>rd to pay it? The finer 
descriptions cannot be^ptqrqhased .ip the valley under 300 
and 450 to 2,000 rupees for long. 

* Remarks. 

number of contributors of the 
” “ printed,” “embroidered," 

and “tartans if—' 



Franca - - j 

Woven. 

Printed. 

Embroi- 

dered. 

Tartans. 


f fo 

7 

4 

6 

Algiers - - r - 
Belgium - - - 

. 1 

i 

■" i 

w 

1 ; 


1 

Austria - - - 

10 

1 | 

3 

5 

Hamburg - - - 

Zollvercm — — — 

• 

1 


— 

7 ! 

2 

- 

2 

Russia - - - - 

1 

3 

r- mt 

— 

Turkey - - - - 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Geneva- - , - - 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Spain - - - - 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Portugal - - - 

2 

1 

1 

— 

India - - - - 

5 

1 

— 

— 

China - - - - 

_ 

— 

2 

- 

England - - - 

12 

23 

10 

29 

Egypt - - - - 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Greece - - — - 

— 

— 

l 

— 

Barbary - - - 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Persia - - - 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Manilla - - — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Novia Scotia - - 

— 

— 

- 

1 

United Statos - — 

Van Diemen’s Land - 

t 

— 

— 

— 

2 
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Among whom wc proceed to notice those who are most 
worthy of remark. 


1. Woven Shawls. 

The Honourable tok East India Company has con- 
tributed to this Exhibition such a costly and gorgeous 
display of the very best specimens of every description 
of manufactures within their dominions, each in its kind 
so choice and perfect, and of a taste so original, as to 
afford example to all Europe, that as exhibitors of the 
most distinguished character we cannot but recommend 
that their display should be suitably recognised by Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. 

There are mauy articles which do not strictly come 
under the cognizance of our Class, but it has been con- 
sidered preferable to combine as much as possible the 
Report upon this collection of fabrics, rather than scatter 
the notices upon each different substance among many 
Classes. 

Wo proceed to notice particularly, — 

From Kashmir, a square shawl of perfect design and 
tissue ; two long, fine white ones, or beautiful texture, 
and others (p. 915), presented by Maharajah Golab 
Singh ; some pieces of superior shawl cloths, called kid 
cloth, aud Purrcpuz; this is looped in the weft at the 
back. 

From Indore, shawls aiul embroideries, and other arti- 
cles, by Maharajah Kao Scindeah (jjp. 915 and 916). 

From Puttealla, shawls, scarfs, and rich tissues, by the 
Rajah of Puttealla. 

From Loodiana, shawls for cheapness of price. 

From Benares, splendid brocaded shawls and scarfs, 
from Baiioc^Dbo Narayn. 

From Ahmcdahad, the same description of goods. 

From Moorshedabad, the same, with some gold prints. 

* From Indore, the same. 

From Madras and Bengal, beautiful embroidered mus- 
lin scarfs and shawls, of remarkable texture and elegant 
taste. 

From Bengal, a very curious white muslin shawl-scarf, 
worked with gold, in which the turning of the shuttle 
shows extradrdinary skill. 

From Dacca, two shawls, embroidered with gold and 
Bilver needlework; executed for Iler Majesty. Some 
elegant scarfs, embroidered with coloured Milks of Sherry ; 
oriental taste. 

From Delhi, some splendid specimens of needlework. 

From Ahmedabad, a curious specimen of cloth of gold, 
worked by hand; exhibited by Mr. Charles Copland. 

Frdm Kashmir, a splendid shawl, worked in many 
colours with gold and silver; exhibited by the Psrfuf- 
sular and Oriental Steam Company. A very hand- 
some king shawl, called an Alvaridar; exhibited by Mr. 
JohSt Graham. 


Class XV.] AWARDS AND NOTICES-AUSTRIAN, ENGLISH, FRENCH, SCOTCH. 
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It would be endless to point out all the excellencies 
which this portion of the Exhibition puts forth. The 
entire Catalogue of the lndian^Aepartment may be well 
called the correct list of them, for all of them arc worthy 
of notice, and will, no doubt, affofii to Manufacturers of 
all nations a means of finding that they have still some; 
thing to learn. 

Clabburn and Son, Norwich(284, Classes XII. and XV., 
p. 500), are exhibitors of the very first-class shawls of a 
similar style and perfection. They also present poplins, 
paramattas, and a variety of beautiful fabrics of the 
highest order. The fabrics of this firm are remarkable 
for their perfection of manufacture, and good taste in 
design, far their variety and novelty, and far all those 
qualities which characterise first-rate manufacturers ; but 
a member of the firm being upon this Jury, their produc- 
tions arc not under our review for particular distinction. 

Gausskn and Co., 1 Rue de la Banquc, Paris (1242, 
France, p. 1237), have furnished a selection of very beau- 
tiful shawls of Indian wool, got up in the most perfect 
and classic style. Tlieir manufacture is of the highest 
class ; but the leading member of the firm being upon our 
Jury, they are out of the pale of competition. 

Morgan, John, and Co., Paisley, Scotland (299, Classes 
XII. and XV., p. 500), have contributed a fine collection 
of slmwls of the highest character for design and manu- 
facture. They are dyers of their own yarn, and dressers 
of tlieir own produce, and are in all respects manufac- 
turers of the very first repute ; but the member 

being upon this Jury, their goods arc not under* consi- 
deration for any Prize distinction. 

Webber and Hairs, London (277, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 499), have exhibited a great variety of printed 
shawls of excellent taste. Mr. Hairs being, however, an 
Associate Juror, their goods do not come under Prize 
consideration. 

Council Medal, 

Dekeirouse, E., Boisglavv, and Co., 16, Rue >vs 
Fosses Montmartre, Paris (1182, France, p. 1234), far a 
long white shawl, made precisely upon the same prin- 
ciple as those of Kashmir, and distinguished by the cha- 
racter of 44 gnoulinc.” This shawl is of peculiarly fine 
texture and design, combining natural flowere, in all their 
various tints, with the style peculiar to Iudia : it is per- 
fect in all respects. ^There is also a long white, of a new 
and original design ;*it is remarkable for the introduction 
of a new process, adapted to the Jacquard loom, by which, 
with the usual colours, a great variety of tints may be 
made by combinations of different threads in the weft. 
This is a new and important discovery, which, added to 
the excellence of their manufacture, in all respects enti- 
tles these exhibitors to the recommendation of the Coun- 
cil Medal, and this award was confirmed. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors : — 

Berger, Joseph, and Son, Vienna (309, Austria, p. 
1022), for a highly creditable collection or shawls of 
elaborate style, a long one in particular 'with vatfous- 
coloured compartments, and a square of Kashmir wool 
worked with gold, are deserving of great merit for good 
taste and colouring; others of entire wool are highly cre- 
ditable for their moderate cost. 

Blakely, E. T., Norwich (285, Classes XII. and XV., 
p. 500), for a square shawl of purple ground with many 
compartments, of various colours, m which gold is intro- 
duced, perfect of this particular school. The Barege 
scarfs are of superior quality ai#l novel taste. IBs goods 
are of the highest merit. 

Buss, William, Chipping-Norton, Oxfordshire (270, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 499), for a variety of shawls, made 
from different materials, and of g^eat merit far the adapta- 
tion of new articles far tissue, such especially as the 
vicufia, which is here shown to great advantage : die is 
au enterprising manufacturer of great merit 

Boas, Brothers, Paris (68, France, p. 1174), for 
shawls of a very particular style, and of extraowiinajy 
composition; we notice in particular a long white* of 
curious design and colouring, which possesses much ori- 


ginality, and is well manufactured. Their shawls are of 
Indian wool yarn, and deserving of a high degree of 
credit. 

Damiron and Co., 6 Rue des Capucins, Lyons (1167, 
France, p. 1233), far a collection of fine wool shawls of 
good style and make, and at very moderate prices. 

Ditchk and Co., l*Rue St. Petits Pares, Paris (1592, 
Frauce, p. 1263), for great general excellence. This firm 
manufactures the largest quantity tof fine shawls in 
France, and has exhibited the greatest variety of rich 
specimens in this Exhibition. They are of sqperuntaake 
and design. We particularly call attention to avlong 
white shawl, of extraordinary manipulation, manufac- 
tured entirely of Indian woof yam, mid the finest ever 
made, having 320 shoots to the inch. Another long 
white, of new and original aspect: the inner border is 
formed by double grounds, shaded of different finis, gra- 
duating from the darkest to the lightest; the colours, 
being clear and distinct, show the design in oil its perfec- 
tion. Gold and silver threads are uied both in warp and 
weft, to increase the number and brilliancy of the tints. 
There is also a square, with different compartments of 
various colours and ground, of very perfect design. We 
considered that the Council Medal should be awarded to 
this* Exhibitor; but this recommendation was not con- 
firmed by the Council of Chairmen. The productions of 
this house arc of the very highest order of perfection, 
combining excellence in material, manufacture, colour, 
•and design, with much originality. 

Fobbes and Hutchison,* Paisley (291, Classes XU. 
and XV., p. 500), for cheapness of manufacture* and ge- 
neral excellence. * 

Gausses, Fargeton, and Co., 2 Place des Victoires, 
Paris (1243, France, p. 1237), for a variety of shawls of 
India wool, with very elaborate effects, and of superior 
manufacture. We notice particularly a long white on 
two grounds, in which there is excellent harmony in co- 
louring and design; again* a square white of very rich 
style and careful manipulation. In all there is great 
merit. 

Gbii/let and Co M 1 1 Place Croxt-Paquct, Lyons (1259, 
France, p. 1237), for two long shawls of very elaborate 
design and excellent manufacture. The striped pattern is 
worthy of particular notice for novelty and harmony: 
their known superiority of manipulation gives rise to 
regret tliat they have not exhibited a greater variety. 

Hkrert, F., and Son, 13 Rue du Maif, Paris (1621, 
France, p. 1255), *for shawls woven from Indian wool 
yarn of the very first class, being a classic and harmo- 
nious imitatiou of the Indian style. There is a long one 
with ground of four colours, very successful in its colour- 
ing; a square amber colour is very true to its Indiad 
ongin ; and altogether this firm is decidedly worthy of 
merit for its careful products. 

Kerr, Rctoert, Paisley, Scotland, and of the firm of 
Kerr and Scott, London (300, Classes Xll. and XV., p. 
500), for remarkably fine specimens of every description 
of shawl, in all textures, all of which are stamped with 
the character of superiority, and the* highest degree of 
skill in mhnufacture. We considered his goods to be pre- 
eminent in design, novelty, variety, and texture, anti 
accordingly recommended him far the Council Medal, 
which thc<Council of Chairmen did not, however, grant. 

Lion Brothers, and Co., 9 Place des Petits Pfcres, 
Paris (1327, France, p, 1239), for a handsome collection 
•of shawls, of elaborate design and excellent make; a long 
white is well worthy of notice. There are two squares 
of peculiar style, in which the white and yellow effects • 
are produced by gold and silver thread. Their manu- 
facture id of distinguished merit. 

Merlin, A. and V., Government of Riasan (231, 
Russia, |p. 1375), for a long* white shawl made of fine 
wool, conspicuous for its beautifal texture, end far a 
handsome border of modern floral design, quite original, 
which presents the same effect on each aide of toe thaw), 
the centre being sewed in according to the Indian manner. 
It is a novel and extraordinary production >0f high merit, 
and though scarcely to he considered an object of trade, 
it may lead to one of importance hereafter. 

Robertson, J. and J., Paisley (301, Classes XIT. and 
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XV., p. 500\ ftp cheapness of manufacture and general 
excellence. 

TowLKa, Campin, and Co., Norwich (309, Classes XII. 
and XV., j>. 501), for a very choice collection of long 
shawls, of different compositions of spun silk and wool 
They are of elaborate and original designs, showing supe- 
rior drill in workmanship, and the highest degree of merit 
a manufacturer can # attain. Every improvement is here 
adopted without abandoning the distinguished character 
of the original Norwich style. We trad also printed 
shawlf on a grenadine gauze of great merit, and a square 
with r silk worked on cashmere ground, very beautiful. 
All iheic productions show great perfection in a school 
peculiar to this town, and always to be admired, and they 
are of the highest degree of merit. We therefore recom- 
mended a Council Medal to these exhibitors ; but it was 
not conceded by the Council of Chairmen. ( 

• Zeisel, J. and J., and C. BlOmel, Vienna (320, Austria, 
p. 1022), for a collection of shawls, among which a long 
white of woollen watp, and another with four compart- 
ments of elaborate French designs in good taste, made of 
Cashmere wool, are worthy of particular remark for ex- 
cellence oS manufacture. Others of more moderate cost 
a are also deserving of great merit, showing much per- 
fection in the working of their woollen thread. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — 


Bonfils, Souvraz, and Co., 3 Hue des Fosses Mont- 
martre, Paris (1094, France,' p. 1230), for specimens of 
shawls of excellent design ana manufacture ; we point in 
particulsfr to a long one with pink ground and orange 
compartments: a very successful combination, and pos- 
sessing much novelty. 

Chambellan, G., and Co., 8 line des Fossds Mont- 
martre, Pari3 (1140, France, p. 1232), for a collection of 
shawls of superior manufacture from Indian wool yam ; 
in particular a long one of excellent design, and a square 
iu four* compartments, are well worthy or notice. 

Chinard, Chaju.es, 9 Rue de Clrfry, Paris (89, France, 
p. 1175), for a collection of shawls of very good moke and 
careful combination of colonrs : particularly a new style 
of square adapted for summer nishion, differing from the 
ordinary method of weaving. 

Halev, John, and Bon (58, Classes XII. and XV., 
p. 488), for some peculiarly soft flannel shawls, made of 
goats' hair, tHte produce of stock reared by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert in Windsor Park. * 


Haydter, Sebastian, Vienna (311, Austria, p. 1022), 
for modern te-ujiced goods, and very creditable specimens 
of long shawS wftgood effect, at from 40s. to 45s., and a 
black square &fx4s., which are decidedly cheap. 

Marx and Weigert, Berlin (113, Prussia, p. 1054), 
for a collection of long aud square shawls on spun silk 
warp, with wool and mixtnre weft ; of gook design and 
very effective, and of moderate prices. 

Ofdekhofv and Hartung, Berlin (134, Prussia, 
p. 1055), for several harness shawls, as well as tartans, of 
. good taste and manufacture ; their colours are few but 
effective, and prices very moderate. L 

PxifrlUYARD, Kouhais (682, France, p. 1211), for a ool- 
lectkmpf damask worsted shawls, of peculiarly soft tex- 
ture Rim excellent make: when their moderate cost is 
considered we cannot hut rive him much credit (Prize 
Medal Awarded iu Class XII.) 

RBrifW&Dfc Vienna (315* Austria, p. 1022), for % 
variety of long and squkre shawls of very- gl taste in 
, colour and deengn, and for effective goods atulcfcr price. 

Rim, Joseph, Vienna (816, Austria, p. 1022), for shawls 
of a low quality, presenting them solely for merit as to 


Roxburgh, Jon mod Andrew, Paisley (296, Classes 
XIL and XV., p. 500), for specimens of wften shawls, 
of good designs ; also shawls Made Oh gran silk warp, in 
» whisk an ingenious advantage is ,ta $M of short reeding 
la design, which reduce/the efcpentc Of production. 

Babin, Reb^tne, Lyons, for A good assortment of era- 
vats, acarfo, square and tawlftwhb 6f good colouring 
and derigo, chiefly zunedto TPlarge consumption at low 




2. Shawls or Barege, Crape, Game, Bixjl, and other 
Descriptions. 


§ General Remarks. 

The rapid progress in the manufacture of shawls, aud 
the increasing taste and demand for this style of garment, 
has Led to tne introduction of many kinds or lighter 
fabrics, in either wool, silk, goats’ hair v or the various 
combinations of these with other materials, such as cotton, 
spun silk, etc. 

These descriptions are generally traded in under the 
following denominations : — 

Crapes, made of silk, in imitation of Chinese fabrics; 
chiefly manufactured at Norwich and Lyons. 

Bar&ge, made of wool, an improved imitation of shawls 
made iu the fyrenees, by the peasantry of a place so 
named: remarkable for their lightness, elasticity, and 
strength. , 

Another sort, with silk warp, and with a check of silk; 
a new introduction for increasing the effect of printing. 

Grenadines, mado of silk of a peculiar twist, which 
gives hardness and durability, but at the expense of 
brightness. 

Levantines and Albanians, made of silk and spun silk, 
in imitation of the scarfs from various parts of the Medi- 
terranean. • 9 

Chenille, a novel application of silk, sometimes with 
cotton. 

Chip6, a printed warp before weaving. 

The trade in these articles has already in a few years 
become most important, giving employment to an immense 
number of artisans in various branches besides those of 
spinning and weaving, such as designers, carvers, chemi- 
cal colourists, and dyers. 

In the perfection of these goods, France has taken the 
lead, and to her early encouragement of schools of design, 
and well-known national taste, may be attributed the tone 
and fashion she has given to all Europe ; but her work is 
more expensive than that, of England, and large quantities 
of these goods are brought over to be printed here at the 
lower cost, vpjiich the greater division of labour and the 
more extended development of the trade has accom- 
plished. 

In these printed articles, Austria shows evidences of an 
active endeavour to produce imitations of the designs of 
France. 

In the exhibition by the States of the Zollverein we 
also perceive the foundation of a future trade iu these 
fabrics. 

Particular Remarks . 


The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhibi- 
tors in this department : — 

Chocqueel, Felix, Paris (1148, France, p. 1233), for 
great excellence in the printing of light shawls. For a 
long time foreman to his brother, he has acquired much 
of his perfection. We point especially to a long white 
shawl of elaborate design, the cutting and printing of 
which proro him to be a manufacturer of great merit. 

Cnocqueel, Louis, Labricht, near St. Denis (90, 
France, p. 1175), for a collection of printed shawls, on 
bardge, each entire d'ecosse, and other fancy goods, of 
great excellence in design, harmony of colours, and per- 
fection of printing, which is conspicuous in the great 
clearness of his white grounds, the whole- being of the 
very highest merit. Medal awarded in Class XVIII. 

Glen and McIndoe, Glasgow (279, Classes XIL and 
XV., p. 499), for the economical execution of the printed 
shawls exhibited by Messrs. Keith, Shoohridge, ana Co. 

Keith, Shoobridoe, and Co., 124, Wood Street, Lon- 
don (279, Classes XII. and XV., p. 499), for a large col- 
lection of priitted shawls, scarft, and mufflers, of excellent 
design ond exccution. They are deserving of merit for the 
goods they haft made up on their own designs. But to 
Gleu( and McIndoe, Glasgow, their printers, we consider 
much credit to be due, for the execution of the detail, 
which for colour and neatness is very remarkable. 

Swaisland, O., Crayford, Kent (263, Classes XII. 
and XV., p. 500), for goods that prove him to he a printer 
of the very first dees. We .point especially to an elabo- 
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Arte design on a barege ground, which has required 550 
blocks to complete the pattern* The colouring is bright 
and clear ; the execution perfect At his extensive works 
the art of printing on wool has oeqp carried to great ex- 
cellence. • • 

Thibrict-Mxeg r Mulhouse (1506, France, p. 1348), for 
a large collection of shawls, square and long. The design! 
are of classic style, clearly and neatly executed, and the 
sharpness of outline well preserved. The goods are cheap, 
and of decided Writ 

Towube, Cajcpin, and Go. (386, -p. 500), and £. T. 
Blakely, Norwich (285, p. 500), are both manufacturers 
and exhibitors of hrstclass printed goods, but have re- 
ceived their awards of merit under the head of woven 
shawls* * t -\ 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — . 

Dkpocjillv Broth era, Boivaux, and Co , Paris (1586, 
France, p. 1252), for a good selection <# bardge shawls, 
printed with taste and accuracy. The colours and compo- 
sition do much credit to M. Boivaux, the designer. 

Godefroy, Leon, Purteaux (1252, France, p. 1237), 
for & few specimens of shawls printed on fancy bardgc, 
with dark grounds of great perfection in clearness' and 
precision. He is a printer of the first class ; but having a 
larger collection of dresses than of shawls, he will be more 
particularly noticed elsewhere. 

Jameson and Banes, Honey-lane Market, Cheapside, 
London (278, Classes XU. and XV., p. 499), /or a large 
collection of superior 6hawls on various ground/, some 
with novel floral designs, executed in the most perfect 
manner, and printed by the first men in the art ; such os 
Swaisland, Littler, and David Evans and Co. 

Lawson, J., and Co., Caledonia Print Works, Paisley 
(294, Classes XII. and XV., p. 500), for excellent speci- 
mens of printing, of good effective and dear designs, 
which are moderate in price. 

Lewis aud Allendy, Regent Street, London (276, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 499 j, for a design of their own 
composition of peculiar Indian style, very classic and 
effective ; printed ou several grounds by Swaisland in a 
superior manner. 

Littler, Mary Ann, Merton Abbey, Surrey (282, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 500), for shawls of Indian style, 
designed and execute^ by herself, showing great excel- 
lence in the art of priuting. Medal awarded in Class 
XVIII. 

3. Shawls, Embroidered with Wool, Silk, Thread, 
Gold, Silver, Ac. 

General Remarks . 

There is no doubt of the origin of this description of 
manufacture being traceable to eastern nations, where, in 
truth, we still find the most perfect workmanship and the 
greatest variety of design, with perfection of colouring. 
Thera, unquestionably, all uses of the embroidery -needle 
have been learned. The web of Penelope was no new 
thing in her time to the nations farther east. ffThe Israel- 
ites were enjoined to have the door of the tent of their 
first tabernacle a “ hanging of blue and purple, and Scar- 
let and fine twined linen, wrought with needlework.*'* 
Deborah, in her song of triumph, 1296 years b.c., sings 
of the “ prey of divers colours of needlework, of divers 
colours of needlework on both sides No better evidence 

can be needed of the antiquity of embroidery. 

Wa have from China some specimens of the most 
exquisite work of this kind, unsurpassed by' that of any 
other nation. We regret that nothing has been sent from 
Japan, where H is understood that embroidery 'is carried 
to great perfection. # It is most probably from Tartary 
that Russia has derived her excellence: the specimens 
produced cm this occasion not bang shawls, will, we trust, 
be noticed in theirproper Class. India stands' pre-emi- 
nent in the exhibition of embroidered shawls, whether in 
coloured wool or silk, upon Kashmirs, cloths, *or id gold 
and silver brocades ; in short, in almost every variety of 
form or description. 

«■ Exodus, chap, xxvi., v. 36. f Judges, chap. v 30. 


Persia is not fkirly represented on this pecasion, for she 
has artisans of the highest merit: witness the beauty of 
her carpets, a specie* of embroidery in the manner of 
their manipulation ; and she could have sent some excel- 
lent shawls. Mufti and roomals. 

Turkey has given a very handsome display of the 
excellence of her manufactures, and of the richness of her 
taste in embroidery of every kind; but her shawls do not 
evince equal talent or originality, being mostly copies of 
Indian designs. 

Greece exhibits only some gause scarf!, worked with 
tinsel. She does not appear to maintain the character she 
formerly held for this Kind of work. 

Egypt shows no origiuality in this fkbric ; her silk and 
gold scarfs are not of a fine character, and are of the same 
description as those of Turkey. 

In Paris, Paisley, and Vienna the embroidery of shawls 
and setyrfs on various materials is carried to great perfec- 
tion ; but the demand for such goods is not veiy great, 
the process being naturally expensive. 

Particular Remarks. 

on view' a valuable collection of embroidered wcar& and 
roomals (handkerchiefs), of superior taste and fabrication, 
fully maintaining the renown of Levantine manufactures. 
The shawls are scarcely equal in character for excellence. 
There are some kumcabs, made at Damascus, worthy of 
remark ; also some Albanian scarfs, of cotton cloth mixed 
I* with silk and tinsel, made pt the Imperial faotory; not 
without merit, considering the difficulties attending the 
introduction of machinery into that country. Aljogether, 
the collection is a valuable exhibition of the progress of 
manufactures in Turkey, and worthy of the most Honour- 
able Mention. 

India . — The East India Company's collection has already 
had special notice. We however point particularly to 
the goigeously -brocaded square shawls' and the long red 
shawls embroidered with gold and pearls ; to the muslin 
scarfs embroidered with gold thread and beetles •wings. 
It would be tedious to mention the various excellencies, 
as all are of the very highest order of merit 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors : — 

Foulqui* and Co., Paris (1603, France, p. 1253), for 
net shawls embroidered with silk, rich, elegant in design, 
of novel character, well executed, and quite worthy of 
the Prize Medal. Medal awarded in Class XIX.) 

Graham, John, Ludgate Street, Londou, embroidered 
crape 6hawls of peculiar excellence in texture, colour, 
and design. They are probably the fiqest specimens ever 
brought from China, and of the highest possible merit 
We hold the Exhibitor to be worthy of the Prize Medal 
as the importer. 

Laporta,! H. F., Vienna (387, Austria, p. 1029), for 
embroideries on several textures, most of which show 
great skill iu that art, and a perfect adaptation of material 
to colour and design. 

Whitehall, M., and Co., Paisley (287, Clones XII. 
and XV^ p. 500), for superior merino flhawls embroidered 
with silk, of which the taste and execution are con- 
spicuous, proving^ them to be manufacturers of high 
merit* * 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors 

1 Henby, Ebhnezeb, and Sons, Glasgow (13, Class XI , 
p. 480), fbr a good selection of embroidered merinos, o: 
good taste and execution. 

Majr, John, Son, and Co,, Glasgow (59, Class XI., 
p. 482), for a good selection of embroidered merinos of good 
taste and execution. (Medal # awarded in Class XIX.} 

Sxxb£rx, # Frederick, Vienna (271, Austria, p. 1020), 
for well-executed embroideries. 


4. Tartan Plaids, Shawls, Scarfs. '• 
General Remark*. 

This peculiar manufacture is of very anrient dfrte, and 
many learned researches have been made to endeavour to 
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trace its introduction into the British isles, and into Scot- 
land In particular, where it has so long remained the 
#ell-known national costume, giving a name to its pecu- 
liar style that is universally adopted in every part of the 
World where the manufacture is produced or traded in. 
Great difficulty has been found in the derivation of the 
word Tartan : it does not appear r in Gaelic, nor was it 
used in the Highlands, where the word Breachan was its 
equivalent, until the sixteenth century. The ancient 
bards invariably used the word Breach or Breachan in 
Scotland, Bfycan in Wales, and Breacan In Ireland, where 
the (dress prevailed from very early times. A woollen 
febric of this description appears to be clearly traced from 
the northern tribes of Europe, very fhr east. In Russia, 
and among die C&lmucks, it is common to this day ; in 
Qurxuah, the chequered design, although mostly in silk, 
is the common dress of the country. There are strong 
evidences of its having been of Scythian wear ; it, may be 
lhnciful to trace Tartan to Tartaric origin, but it is 
curious to And the Arabic word Bcrkan meaning M party- 
coloured.” Livy describes the party-coloured woollen 
cloths of the Gauls, Germans, and Goths. Pliny, again, 
states that, the dress of the Gauls was woven in squares 
of party-coloured line wool. Dio, writing in the third 
centuiy, describes the Britons in doths of divers colours, 
which were called by their bards “ Breach," or “ Brea- 
chan." There is no record of their having been the dis- 
tinctive dress of the dans of Scotland before the six- 
teenth century; but ih a chart-ulary of Aberdeen, in 
1269, the canons of the Church forbid the clergy to wear 
the pa$y-coloured garments under the name of Tyre- 
tains. This word was brought into use from Normandy 
in the eleventh century, and may very probably be the 
origin of the word Tartan ,for it is frequently used in 
reference to these woollen Moths of many colours. In 
the fifteenth century the records of the Royal Wardrobe 
give an item of« expenditure, describing the colours of 
theSe TyretaineS. In 1570 % *w undent Scottish manu- 
script gives a list of the colours of the plaids of the dif- 
ferent clans. In 1747 the wearing of this distinctive 
dress was prohibited by Act of Parliament, and the grey 
shepherds’ mauds were made instead. This Act was, 
however, repealed in 1762, but the fashion was not 
actively revived until very lately. The visit of George 
IV. to Scotland, in 1822, gave the first impulse to this 
revival, and in the neighbourhood of Stirling fancy plaid 
shawls began to be made. In 1828 clan Tartan shawls, 
long and square, became very popular. The Galashiels 
weavers took up the trade very actively, and from that 
period the aonsinnption has each year been greatly ou 
the increase. Jt$pusley opened extensive manufactories 
about eight ye&rs ago, which now throw off a vast quan- 
tity. The example of that town was quicljly followed by 
Fronde, Belgium, many parts of Germany, Austria, and 
Bohemia; and in 1849 a very extensive t concern was 
opened in Massachusetts, North America, for the produc- 
tion of this' fabric ftbm native wool, which has given 
evidence of excellence that will compare with any other 
country. We find also a specimen from Canada ; but in 
this. article it will' probably be long before Scotland can 
tffi surpassed in design, fabric, or cheapness. 

Particular Memarkdt * 

MurcUx, John, and Co., Paisley (299, Classes XII. 
Bad XV., p. 60), have a very handsome collection of 
tartans of very superior makp j but, as alrady stated^. 


they are not under consideration fbr distinction in conse- 
quence of Mr. Morgan being a member of the Jury. 

' The Jury award Pricer Medals to the following Exhi 
bitorsrin this department ; — 

Cnoss, WxllIam, *62 Queen Street, Glasgow (202, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 500), for tartans of fine Indian 
wool, of superior make, the colours excellent, and the 
tissue perfect. 

KerR and Scott, 31 and 32 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London (275, Classes XII. and XV., p. 499), for a variety 
of tartans of the very best description, manufactured by 
Robert Kerr, the beauty of whose fabrics has already 
been fully appreciated by this Jury. 

Lawrence, Stone, and Co., Boston, United States 
(464, United States, p. 1 464), for a few tartans of excel- 
lent manufacture, fine in texture and liright in colours. 
They are made from native wool, and show much excel- 
lence as the produce of a manufactory only three years at 
work, but estimated to turn out this year 5,000,000 pieces. 
This concern, from its rising importance, is considered to 
be of decided merit. 

Lees, R. and G., Galasliiels, Scotland (192, Classes 
XII. and XV., p. 495), present such perfect specimens of 
theiV manufacture that we cannot but consider them as 
makers of the highest merit, and fully entitled to the 
PrSe Medal. 

Paton, J. and I)., Tillicoultry, Scotland (466, Classes 
XII. and XV., p. 501), for a collection of tartans remark- 
able for fheif fineness aud softness of texture, for the 
excellence and variety of their colours, and perfection of 
make. 

Sanderson, R. and A., and Co., Galasliiels, Scotland 
(196, Classes XII. and XV., p. 495), for an excellent col- 
lection of tartans ; their mauds, or shepherds' checks, are 
particularly worthy of notice. 

Van deb Bekck, J. C., Dusseldorf (Prussia, 494, 
p. 1079), for a collection of fancy tartans, with ends bro- 
caded, of peculiar style. The taste and execution are 
both superior ; and, with reference to moderate price, this 
manufacture is considered to possess a decided merit. 

The Jury <juakc Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — 

Haarhaus, J. C., Sons, Elbcrfeld (567, Prussia, 
p. 1082), for a good collection of medium-priced tartans, 
well made and of good colours.* They are extensive 
manufacturers. 

Holms, William, and Brothers, 7 St. Mirren's Street, 
Paisley (288, Casses XII. and XV., p. 600), for & com- 
plete collection of clan tartans, sixty-two in number, got 
up with great care, of excellent colours. 

Wilson and Son, Bannockburn (468, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 501), for a collection of clan tartans, fifty-eight 
in number, of good colours and strong manufacture. 
They well merit Honourable Mention. 

In presenting this our Report upon Class XV., we have, 
in the faithful execution of our trust, unanimously do- * 
cided that among the beautiful and elaborately-made 
textures which have come under our examination such 
perfection of various kinds of merit lias been found, that 
(according to our interpretation of the instructions of the 
Council of Chairmen we could not do otherwise than 
recommend those Exhibitors who have presented a com- 
bination of stffih different merits as are unquestionably 
pre-eminent in their class, and therefore entitled to the 
Council Medal, which we trust will be confirmed. 


Jhorrion, July 1851 


WILLIAM PRINSEP* Reporter. 
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REPORT ON LEATHER,* INCLUDING SADDLERY AND HARNESS, SKINS, 

FURS, FEATHERS, AND HAIR. 


fThe figures after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors’ Numbers and to the Pages in the 
Official BbcBimvs and Illustrated Catalogue.] » 


Jury. 

Col. the Hon. Geohoe Anson, Chairman ; 25 Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 0 

Charles Nottbece, Deputy Chairman, Russia ; attached to the Ministry of Imperial Domains. 

J. A. Nicholay, Joint Reporter, 62 Oxford Street ; FurAcr. 

James B. Bevington. Joint Reporter, Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey ; Leather Manufacturer. 

J. 8. Cunningham, United States. a 

Jacques Frederic Fauler, France; Member of the Chamber of Commerce. 

John Foster, 16 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Squ&ro; Florist and Feather Manufacturer. 

J. W. Newman, Walsall ; Saddler and Harness Manufacturer. * 

Hector JIoessler, Zollverein ; Counsellor of Commerce. 

Edward Zohrah, Turkey ; Turkish Commissioner. 

Associate. 

George Kidd, 257 Oxfbrd Street ; Saddler and Harness Maker. 


The Jury, for convenience and certainty in examina- 
tion, have distributed the articles exhibited iu this Class 
under the following heads : — * 

Skins and manufactured furs. 

Feathers for ornamental purposes. 

Artificial hair. 

Woven hair for furniture. 

Bough, tanned, and sole leather. 

Curried leather. 

Varnished leather. # 

Morocco and dyed sheepskin leather. 

Alufii and gloving leather. * 

Oil or chamois leather. 

• Dyed sheepskins for rugs. 

Vellum and parchment. 

Saddlery and harness. 

Portmanteaus. 

The manufacture of the skins of animals into the va- 
rious useful articles to which they are applicable, has 
l>een at all times an important branch of industry, and is 
estimated to hold the fourth place among the manufac- 
tures of England in respect to the value of the produce 
and the number of persons employed. 

The hides, skins, and furs upon which this labour is 
employed, are mostly the produce of our owu country, 
but besides the home supply, immense quantities an 1 im- 
ported from North and South America, Europe, and the 
East Indies. The estimated number imported tato Great 
Britain annually is about 11,000,000, of which 5,oooj)oo 
are applicable for fors, and 6,000,000 are adapted for* 
various descriptions of leather. 

The following statement shows the of unmanu- 

factured hides and skins annually imported into Great 
Britain for tanning and leather dressing, a large portion 
of which are re-exported in the raw state ; 


Hides and kips 
Calfskins- - 
Horse hides - 
Seal skins - - 

Goat skins - 
Sheep skins - 
Lambskins - 
Kid shins — — 

Deerskins - 

• 

fsitijM 

« h 

t II II 1 1 11 

1 l 1 1. 1 *1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 III 1 1 1 

1 1 1 II 1 4 1 1 

Total 

- - - - 6,868, dOO 


Subjoined is a table of the imports and exports jof skins 
adapted for furs. * 


— 

Total Impor- 
tation into 
England. 

Exported. 

Consumed 

in 

England. 

Racoon - 


_ mm 

525,000 

625,000 

None. 

Beaver - 

— 

mm mm 

to, 000 

12,000 

48,000 

Chinchilla" 

— 

— — 

85,000 

30,0011 

56,000 

Bear - — 

— 

— ~ 

y,soo 

8,000 

1,500 

Fisher - 

— 

— — 

11,000. 

11,000 

None. 

Fox, Red - 

— 

— — 

50,000 

50,000 

None. 

„ Cross 


— — 

4,500 

4,500 

None. 

„ Silver 

_ 

— — 

1,000 

1,000 

None. 

White 

_ 

- — 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

„ Grey 

— 

— — 

20,000 

18,000 

2,000 

Lynx - - 

• 

— — 

55,000 

50,000 

6,000 

Martin - 

— 

— — 

120,000 

15,000 

105.00Q 

Mink- - 

— 

• 

245,000 

75,000 

170,000 

Musquash- 

— 

— — 

1,000,000 

150,000 

850,000 

Otter- - 

— 

— — 

17,500 

17,600 

None. 

Fur, Seul - 

mm 

_ — 

15,000 

18,500 

2,900 

Wolf - - 

— 

— - 

15,000 

‘15,000 

None. 

Martin. Stone ayd Baum 

120,000 

6,000 

115,000 

Squirrel - 

— 

— — 

3,000,000 

100,000 

2,900,000 

Fitch- - 

0 - 

— — 

65,0Jl 

28,276 

86,815 

Kolinski - 


— -» 

53,410 

200 

63,210 

Ermine - 

- 

— — 

187,104 

» None. 

187,104 

Rabbit - 

— 

— — 

120,000 

None. 

120,000 

Wolverine 

- 

— — 

1,200 

1,200 

None. 

Skunk - 

- 

— — 

1,200 

4,200 

None* 

Sea Otter - 

— 

— — 

100 

i<» 

None. 

• 


The temperate and tropical countries supply the pecu- 
liar descriptions of hides and skins which are best adapted 
for leather, while the northern and arctic regions abound 
ip races of beSutiftil animals which are thickly covered 
with fine hair or for, whose skins are extremely valuable 
as articles of (clothing. 

To prepare the skins from the raw state, and render 
them fit for ornamental dress, is the first process of the 
for dresser. In this country it is the usual practice to 
trample them in closed tabs with a little salt butter, turn- 
ing them ovewand over for several hours ; by this means 
the skins ore made into soft apd pliable leather. The 
next operation is to rub them on the flesh side over a 
blunt iron to remove loose pieces of toteguotehts, *&$ tti 
reduce the substance, after which it ii necessary U eleemie 
the for and skin completely from the for th itt 

purpose, it is again trampled with fcwdnSt $x*utili ; f frbfo 
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m REMARKS ON FURS EXHIBITED— RUSSIAN SABLE, &o. 


mahogany), which being beaten out, and repeated several 
times, conduce* to make the for glossy and clean, and to 
i- w the cutlet to fashion into any shape that may be 

^Wfor of most animals is in its greatest perfection at 
^ approach of winter, and before the animal has att&iued 
' mis greatest age. It is the object of the furrier, by dye- 
ingthe inferior skins, to imitate the more perfect speci- 
mens. Some difficulty hss attended this process, as the 
nature of the skin *ill admit of the dyes being used only 
In a cold state, but the method which has been practised 
in Palis and London has been so fer successful, that the 
permanence of the colour in the dyed sable is frequently 
found of equal durability to that of skins of the natural 
colour. Considerable excellence has been attained also 
In dyeing rabbit and inferior furs of those colours which 
Are more suitable to the prevailing taste. 

The several contributions of furs in the Exhibition, 
taken as a whole, form a complete collection o£all the 
skins known to be used for ornament or dress ; those of 
the Hudson's Bat (Company, and the Central Com- 
mittee of Nova Scotia, are adorned with some of the 
choicest duns known to commerce; but oar notice would 
be very incomplete if we omitted to mention the remark- 
ably beautiful and extensive collection of skins, and spe- 
cimens of taxidermy, furnished to the Exhibition by 
several members of the nobility and other gentlemen, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Nicholas & Son, 
of Oxford Street We have also to notice the valuable 
articles exhibited by the same firm, on which the Jury, 
made the following minute, 6th July, 1851 


[The ♦'Jury having closely examined the extensive and 
interesting collection of furs exhibited by Messrs. Ni- 
eholay and Son, Her Majesty's furriers (301), as well as 
the large assortment of manufactured articles, of excel- 
lent design and workmanship, resolve;— that they con- 
rider them worthy of especial notice, and have pleasure 
In recording their judgment that the collection would 
fully entitle Messrs. Nicholas* and Son to a Prjze Medal, 
which* they are precluded from awarding them, in conse- 
quence of one of the firm being a member of this Jury.] 


We proceed to give a brief account of the animals that 
are captured for their for, the skins of which are exhi- 
bited in various parts of the Building, commencing with— 
The Russian Sable ( Mustcla zibelliud ). — This rich and 
beautiful skin has long been esteemed one of the most 
valuable and*useful furs that have been brought to our 
country. About 25,000 are annually collected in the 
Russian territories, of which only a small number is im- 
ported into E n g la nd. The for is brown, with some grey 
spots onthe hs&K The darker varieties are the most highly 
1 valued, a single skin being frequently sold for 9/., though 
the average value does not exceed 2/. or . % Naturalists 
are not agreed whether to consider the animal from which 
the skin Is procured as a distinct species? Some are of 
opinion that the Russian sable, the stone and pine mar- 
tens, at writ as the Hudson’s Bay sable, ore but one 
species, on which the differences of rood and climate have 
produced some slight variations in form and colour. To 
the furrier, however, the Russian sable is efctfly distin- 
guishable, from the length and fulness, as well as the 
danse* colour of the for. The use of this choice variety 
is nobessarily limited to the wealthy, on aceoubt of its 
high value. In the reign of Henry VIII., by a law 
which sought to regulate the expenses of the different 
classes, ana to distinguish theip by peculiarity of. costing, 
the use of the sable was c onfi n e d to the nqfrii# above the 
rank of viscount. * " 

Hudson’s Bay Sable (Muriate Canadensis).— The sable 
rifle* next hi repute to th&Rfoetan ora those imported 
bp&e Hudson’s .Bay off whfeh no less than 
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habitations of man, and preying on birds and the smaller 
animals. They are distinguished from the stone marten 
by the ycUow colour of the throat; other parts of the 
skin are brown. When dved, they have a similar appear- 
ance fo the best sable. . 


Stone Marten (* Mustek saxorum ). — This marten is ge- 
nerally found in mouutoinous and stony places, though a 
frequent visitor to farm-yards and homesteads. It is 
generally distributed through most European countries. 
The under fur is a bluish white, with the top hairs a 
dork brown. The throat of this variety Is usually of a 
pure white, by which character it is generally distin- 
guished. The French manufacturers excel in dyeing 
this for, from which circumstance it is frequently culled 
French sable. It is also dved in this country, the excel- 
lent qualities of the skin adapting it to a great variety of 
purposes to which fun ore applied. 

Fisher.— There are about 1 1,000 of these skins annually 
brought to this country from North America ; they are 
larger than the ^sables, and the fur is longer and fuller. 
The tail is long, round, and full, gradually tapering to 
a point, aud quite black; a few years since it formed 
the common ornament to a national cap worn by the 
Jew merchants of Poland, and at that time was worth 
from 6s. to 9s., but its present value does not exceed 6 d. 
to 9 d. 


Mink {Mustcla risoh ). — There were 245,000 skins of 
this little animal brought to this country last year Irani 
the possessions of the Hudson’s Bay Company and North 
America. Tbe fur resembles the sable in colour, but is 
considerably shorter and more glossy. It is a very dur- 
able and useful fur, and is exported in large quantities 
to the Continent. . 

Ermine {Mustcla cnninca ). — This animal is similar in 
form and habit to the common weasel of this country ; 
but in Siberia, Russia, and Norway, from whence the 
skins are imported, the little animal, during winter, be-* 
comes as white as the snowy regions it inhabits, and is 
esteemed as the whitest for known, though its summer 
dress is a dingy brown. The tail of the skin, of which 
the lower half is jet black, is generally introduced as an 
ornament to the purely white fur. It iB worn on state 
occasions, aid in the reigp of Edward III., itssuse was re- 
stricted to the royal family. 

Fitch or Polecat (Mustcla putorius). — These skins are 
produced throughout Europe, and in no place of better 
quality than in our own country. The ground of the fur 
is a rich yellow, while the top hair it a jet black. This 
for is at present very little used in this country, but is 
much worn in America. It is very durable, but the 
natural smell of the fur# which is rather unpleasant, is 


difficult to counteract. 

North American Skunk {Mtyhitia Americana').— The 
skins known under this name are imported by the Hud- 
son'. Ifey Comply. The animal from which they are 
taken is allied to the polecat of Europe, and, from the 
fcotor it emits when attacked, which has been known to 
affect persons with sickness at 100 yards distance, has 
received the soubriquet of 44 Enfant du Diable.” It has 
a soft blatfk for, with two white stripes running from the 
head to the tail, which is short and bnshy. The skins, 
though imported into England in small numbers, are 
usually re-exported to the continent of Europe, 

Kolinsky {Mustcla Sibcrica ). — The Kolinski or Tartar 
sable is of a feight yellow colour, and is sometimes used 
for ladies’ dress in its natural state, but It is more fre- 
quently dyed brown to imitate other sable, to which it 
bears a if tting resemblance. It is remarkable for the 
uniformity of its colour, having no 'spot or difference of 
shade in any part of the body. The tail, which is of the 
same colour, is exclusively used fbr foe best artists’ 
pencils. 

Musqtuuft, or Musk Rat The animal 

known under this name is found in great numbers in 
North America, frequenting swamps and rivers, and, like 
the beqyer, building its habitations of mad with great 
ingenuity. Dr. Richardson states, that it has three litters 
of young in the course of the summer, producing from 
thr<$ to seven at a Utter. The animal has a peculiar 
spell, similar to that of mirik ; but it must not oe 
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FUR8-NUTRIA, HAMSTER, BEAVER, OTTER, SEAL, to* m 

token for the animal from which the mask of commerce 100 are imported into this country by the Hudson's Bay 
is procured, which is a native, of Tibet. About one mil* Company. * 

lion skins are brought to this country annually; the Seal (PAooo>— There are. numerous varieties of these 

fur resembles that of the beaver, and is used by hat animals, some of which are found on the western coasts 
manufacturers. The skins aitfalsp dyed by the wrier, of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. They frequent* in inl- 
and manufactured into many cheap aim* useful articles. mense numbers, the coasts of Newfoundland, Greenland, 
Nutria, or Coypou (Myopotamus ooytm ). — This rodent and Labrador, and the importations into this oou&tiy 
quadruped is an expert swimmer, and frequents the neigh- frequently exceed 500,000 in one season. The young 
bourhood of water, where it lives in burrows; it msmaller seals of some species increase in sise with great rapidity, 
than the beaver, and considerably larger than the mug- and it is asserted by the seal fishers that they double their , 
quash, but has* resemblance to both these animalc in its bulk in eight days. The greater portion are tanned 
natural habits, and In the qualities of the for. and enamelled with black varnish for ladies’ shoe* f other 

Until lately this for was very much usedfby hat znaxm- descriptions are well adapted for for, especially thw seal 
facturers, and as many as 600,000 skins have been anna- of the South Seas and the north-west coast or America, 
ally imported from Buenos Ayres and Chili, in which Before they can be used as a for, it is necessaiy ft remove 
countries tim animal abounds. Owing to the wars that the very coarse hairs which eover a beautifully fine and 
continue to 1m carried on between the different states of silky for. The roots of these hairB are deeply seated in 
Buenos Ayres, and the consequent withdrawal of the the substance of the thick pelt, while the for it strongly 
trappers from their accustomed occupations, the imports- attache! to the upper surface of the skiff. By shaving the 
tions have fallen to 8,000 skins, which, ore dressed and pelt to half its natural substance the roots of the coarse 
dyed as a substitute for the costly fur seal. hairs are cut through, and they easily fall out; but the 

Hamster ( Cruetus vulgaris).— About 1 00,000 of the skins same effect is produced by a natural process of fermenta- 
of the hamster are annually collected in central Germany, tion, which ensues wheu the skins are properly prepared 
where the animal abounds; it has a poor, short, and and allowed to remain together. The son cqply for of 
coarse for, and is almost exclusively used for cloak liipngs the seal is now rarely used in its natural state, but is 
by the Greeks ; the colour of the back is a reddish-brown, dyed a deep Vandyke brown, and has the appearance of 
tlie belly black, with a few light spots. The aiding is the richest velvet. 

about 9 inches iu length, and lives under ground, forming Fox. — Of foxes’ skins brought to this country there are 

several apartments for storing grain separate from its own many varieties ; the black ana silver foxes ( Yufpea fultus, 
hybernaculum. It is so industrious und provident, that # var. argontatua) from the arctic regions are the most valu- 
when the peasants go 41 hamster nesting” m the ^ in ter, able. Many of the skins in the Exhibition are worth from 
they possess themselves not only of the skin but of the 10 guineas to 40 guineas. They are purchased .for the 
valuable store of good grain, which is said frequently to Russian market, being highly prized in that Country, 
exceed two bushels. The cross and red foxes ( Vulpes fulvus) are used by the 

Perwitzky.— The skin of this animal is beautifully Russians, Turks, and Greeks for cloak-linings and collars, 
marked like tortoiseshell, and is brought from the south- The blue and white foxes are us&l in this and other 
, eastern territories of Asiatic Russia; the fur is short, countries for ladies’ dresses. The white foxes ( Vulpes 
giving little warmth, and is cliiefly made into cloak- lagopiu) are represented by arctic voyagers as exceedingly 
linings, and used by the Russians. » numerous, ana migrating ii^ troops over the frozen seas 

Beaver (Cast'tr Americans ). — Beaver skins are imported at the approach of the rigorous season. They are .easily 
by the Hudson’s Bny Company in less quantities than caught, fifteen having been taken from one trap in four 
formerly ; the use of the fur in our hat manufactoftes has hours. # 

greatly diminished since the introduction of £lk hats, and Wolverine (Gulo luscus ). — This animal, which is only 

a considerable depreciation has taken place in their value, met with in North America, Norway, and Sweden, is now 
This beautiful fur is sometimes used for articles of dress, generally considered by zoologists as identical with the 
Iu ofder to prepare the skin for this appropriation the glutton of old writers. It is extremely mischievous to 
coarse hairs are removed, and the surface is very evenly the fur-trader, and will follow the marten-hunter’s path 
cut by an ingenious machine, somewhat similar to that round a line of traps extending forty or fifty miles, merely 
used in dressing cloth. The for thus prepared has a to come at the baits. The fur is generally dark nut- 
beautiful appearance, not unlike the costly South Sea brown, passing, in the depth of winter, almost into black, 
otter, and has the advantage of lightness, with durability aud is chiefly used in Germany and other northern coun- 
and cheapness. tries for cloak-linings. , 

The white wool from the under part of the heaver still Bear ( Ursn*).— There are several descriptions of hear- * 

obtains a higli price, and is largely exported to France, skins used by thp furrier. The skin of the black bear of 
where it is manufactured into ladies’ bonnets. There is North America "ZT/vus Americanus ) is used in this country 
no doubt that the beaver was formerly on inhabitant of for military purposes, for rugs, and carnage hammer- 
the British Isles, and Pennant remarks that two or three cloths. In Russia it is frequently manufactured for sleigh 
waters in the principality of Wales still bear the name of coverings, and the skin of the cub tear is highly valued 
Llyn yr nfangc, or the Beaver’s Lake. for trimmings and coat-linings. That of the grey bear 

Otter (Lulra vulgaris, Lutra Canadensis). — The large ( Ursus ferox) is applied to similar uses. That of the 
supply of otte* skins used by the Russians and Chinese is white poUff bear, of which the supply iaf very limited, is 
derived principally from North America. The quality of frequently made into rugs, bordered with the black and 
the for is in most respects similar to the otter of the grey bear skins. The fur of the brown or Isabella *l>ear 
British Isles, of which there are about 500 skins collected (Ursus Jsubellimts) Has frequently been veiy fiishionahle 
annually. This animal has frequently hem tamed, aud in this country, when its value has been tenfold the pw- 
from its extreme agility in the water, has Seen rendered sei£ price. It is still considerably used in America for 
serviceable in catching fish for the use of ite owner. various articles of ladies’ dress. 

The American otter is much larger in size than the •Hure.-r-Tbe wool or uudfer for of the European grey 
European, being about 5 feet from the nose to Mhe tip of hare (Lepus timidus) is extensively nsed for manufacturing 
the tail; a smaller variety abounds in the East Indies, the felt hats, both in Europe and America. A few of these 
for of which is very short # • are dressed for the purpose of being worn as a protection 

Sea Otter (Enhydra marina). — The sea otter has a vety to the chest, 
thick, soft, woolly for, and is most highly prised by the The white hare of Russia and # the polar regions (Zfpu* 
Russians and Chinese, to whom most of the dkins are glaeialis) t»s formerly much worn iu its pure white state 
exported. In its habits it is allied to the seal, .but has as a lining forladics’ cloaks, and as a substitute for the- 
never been met with in large numbers. It is found in the white fo$, but the skin being exceedingly tender, its use 
North Pacific, from Kamsohatka to the Yellow*Ses*on for this purpose has been discontinued. The white line, 
the Asiatic coasts, opd from Alaska to California, on the is also frsq neatly dyed j it looks exceedingly rich, but ia 
American coast. not very durable. 

The annual production is about 1,000 skins, of which Rabbit (Lepus ctmMtis).~-The English fobbit, both fa 

/V ; • . tic 
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Its wild and domestic state, affords a very plentiftil supply 
of useful fur. nVhen dressed and dyed m ' imitation of 
other skks, it is manufactured into a peat variety of 
aheap and useful articles for the middle classes. The 
Wood Uai recently been manufactured into a peculiar cloth 
adapted for ladies* use, but by far the greater number of 
skins are still used for hatters* purposes. The English 
silver-grey rabbit was originally* a breed peculiar to 
Lincolnshire, where great attention was paid to it ; but 
warrens have since oeen formed in various parts of the 
country. Skins of this variety are continually exported 
to Cmua and Russia, whore they ore much esteemed, and 
coinfaaud a comparatively high price. The Hudson’s 
Bay rabbit is beautiful in the length and texture of its 
fur, but the skin is bo fragile, and the fur so liable to fall 
off with slight wear, that it has little value as an article 
of dress. t The white Polish rabbit is a breed peculiar to 
that country; its skin is often made into linings for 
ladies’ cloaks, and being the cheapest and most ufcful fur 
for that purpose, the auimal is imported in great numbers. 

Squirrel (Sciurus vulgar is). — This attractive little uniutal 
abounds in most countries, especially in Siberia and the 
north 0 f Europe. It is from the Russian dominions that 
we derive* our principal supply of tiie skins of this agile 
creature, which exceeds in number that of any of the fur- 
producing animals. It is said that 15,000,000 are every 
year captured in Russia, our supply from thence exceed- 
ing 3,000,000 annually. The fur of the squirrel, of which 
there arc several varieties, is light, warm, and durable; 
some of the lighter colours aye dyed in imitation of sable? 
The colour of the Siberian squirrels varies from a pearl 
grey to ( a dark blue grey : the under parts, which are 
white, are frequently cut out and made into cloak-linings, 
remarkable for tbeir lightness : the tails are manufactured 
into boas for foreign ^markets ; they are also extensively 
used in the manufacture of artists’ pencils. 

Chinchilla ( Chinchilla Ismigcra ). — There are two chief 
varieties of chiifchilla, the produce of South America: 
those from Lima Are short in the fur, and inferior in 
quality to those from Buenos Ayres and Ariea; the 
colour is a silvery grey, Ariea producing the darkest and 
best-coloured skins. • The general appearance of the 
auimal places it between the squirrel and the rabbit : in 
its natural abodes it has the agility of the former, and 
resembles the rabbit in living iu holes and burrows. The 
extreme softness and delicacy of the fur adapt it only for 
ladies* use. Though much admired and frequently worn 
in this country, it is more extensively consumed in France, 
Germany, and Russia. * 

Racoon (4taW>» totoi-).— The racoon is an inhabitant of 
North America : the skins are imported into this country 
in immense numbers ; but meeting with no demand for 
4 our home trade, are re-exported "by merchants who pur- 
chase them at the periodical sides. {They are used 
throughout Germany and Russia for lining shubes and 
coats, and, being of a durable nature and moderate in 
price, are esteemed as one of the most useful furs. 

Common Badger {A fetes vulgaris ) ; American Badger 
(Melcs Ij'thradorira ). — The skin of the European badger, 
from the wiry nature of its hair, is generally used for the 
manufacture of superior kinds of shaving brushes ; but 
the sjtins exported from North America have a soft, fine 
fur, which renders them suitable for ftneny purposes for 
which the larger furs are used. t 

Cat.— In Holland the cat (Felix dimesticufi) is bred for 
its fur ; it is fed on fish,- and carefully tended until the 
fur arrives at its greatest perfection ; laM numbers a 92 
also collected in England and many othefebun tries. The 
wild cat (Felis catus ) is much larger and longer in its fur, 
and is met with in extensive forests, particularly in Hun- 
gary ; the colour is brownish grey, mottled, and spotted 
with black. The softness and durability of the fur render 
it very suitable fbr cloak-linings, aud it is also gfode into 
wrappers for open carriages and railway travelling. 

Canada Lynx tFefa CangfiHtis ) ; ^yux Cat (Felts 
Rqfa).— The lur.of the ly»x.is fthg, soft, and of a greyish 
colour, sometimes, din the Nbrpay lynx, covered with 
brown. spots; the be&feis white, wilky, and not unfre- 
.. apently spotted with bKck. The chauge of fashion has 
. for ton^s timS discafdtp it fitata this country ; but it is 


dyed, prepared, and exported in considerable quantities 
fbr the American market, where it is much valued aud 
admired. It is generally used for cloaks, linings, and 
facings, for which purposes it is very appropriate, being 
exceedingly soft and light. 

Furs are subject to injury by several species of moths, 
yrhose instincts lead them to deposit their eggs at the 
roots of the fine hair of animats. 

Linnsaus mentions five species that prey upon cloth 
and furs, of which Tinea pcllionelh t T. v effumella, and 7'. 
tapetzclta are the most destructive. No sooner is the 
worm hatched than it eats its path through the fur, and 
continues increasingly destructive until it arrives at its 
full growth, and forms itself a silken covering, from 
which in a short time it again emerges a perfect moth. 

Another cause of the decay of furs is the moisture to 
wliich they arc frequently exposed ; the delicate structure 
of the fine under-fur cannot be preserved when any 
dampness is allowed to remain iu the skin. This fact is 
well kuown to «the leather manufacturer, who, having 
wetted Ids skins, allows them to remain in a damp cellar 
for a few days for the purpose of removing the hair, 
which is pulled out with the greatest facility after re- 
maining only one week in a moist condition. It follows 
from these observations that to preserve furs it iB neces- 
sary to keep them dry, and to protect them from moths ; 
if Exposed to damp or rain, they must lie dried at a 
moderate distance from the fire; and when put by for 
the summer should lie combed and beaten with a small 
cane, and verf carefully secured 111 a dry brown paper or 
l kjx into which moths cannot enter. During the summer 
they should be examined once a month to be again beaten 
and aired, if the situation in which they have been 
placed Iks at all damp. With these precautions, the most 
valuable furs may l>e preserved uninjured for many 
years. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Ex- 
hibitors in this department : — 

Bevingtons and Mourns, King William Street, London 
(332, p. 535), for *t collection of good and well-manufac- 
tured furs and skins, both natural aud dyed, of stone 
marten, bauCTi marten, Kolinsky, sable, and ermine. 

Clarke, Robert, and Sons, Cheapside, London (3(>7, 
p. 634), for a well-assorted collection of manufactured 
furs in ermine, mink, musquash, grebe, and seal. 

Central Committee, Nova Scotia (2, p. 970), for a 
choice collection of skins, the produce of Nova Scotia, 
fully described in Illustrated Catalogue, with the names 
attached to the specimens. 

Dkake, IL, Piccadilly, London (306, p. 534), for three 
very beautiful muffs made from the choicest skins of 
the Russian sable, the grebe, and miniver. 

Eugers, F., Moscow, Russia (not in Catalogue), for a 
fur carpet, well designed, and of good workmanship. 

Geyeh, J., Pesth, Ilungary (346, Austria, p. 1024), for 
a national cloak called the ifnuda, mode from Hungarian 
lamb skins ; the tanned leather, which is richly em- 
broidered, forms the exterior of the cloak. 

Hudson's Bay Company, Fenchurch Street, London 
(301, pp. 529-534), for a choice collection of fur skins, 

, the° produce of their possessions in North America, 
consisting of twenty-seven groups, which are fully 
described in the Illustrated Catalogue, with their scien- 
tific names. 

Kkiucii, Henry, 9, Butterland Street, Horton, London 
(not in Catalogue), for models of a miniature tigress aud 
cubs, displaying great ingenuity and excellence in design 
and workmanship, each hair of which is said to have been 
separately fixed by the hand. * 

Konio, L., Berlin (139, Prussia, p. 1056), foracamoille 
of superior workmanship, made entirely from the tails of 
the mink. 

Meyer, M. and S., Bow Lane, London ($04, p. 534), 
for a variety of manufactured articles made from the 
skins oU the rabbit, and dyed in imitation of more costly 
furs, by wliioh a cheap, warm, and ornamental clqthing 
is brought within the means of the working classes. 

Russian Imperial Cabinet, St. Petersburgh (not in 
Catalogue), for a pelisse lining made from the necks of 
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the silver fox, for a Russian salile lining, and for skins of 
the same animal, from Kamchatka. * 

Smith, George, and Sons, Watling Street, London 
(310 a, p. 534), for an assortment of good and well-manu- 
factured furs made from Russian table* North American 
sable, chinchilla, ermine, and squirrel. 

Turkey, His Highness the Sultan of (1, Turkey? 
p. 1387), for a large and interesting collection of skins, 
the produce of Turkey. 

Warming, B.» Copenhagen (7, Denmark, p. 1350 ), 
for a fur carpet, with stuffed foxes serving as footstools, 
in which the design and workmanship are fn good taste. 

Weinknecht, T., Brussels (259, Belgium, p. 1159), 
for two carpets made oT fox skins and other furs, beauti- 
fully designed ; also for a choice collection of other furs. 

Zeitz, J. F., Berlin (841, Prussia, p. 1090), for a coat- 
lining made entirely from mink tails, and fur a similar 
article made from the (taws of the fisher (Hfwstcfa (Wi* 
cknsis). Both specimens show great f skill in manu- 
facture. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — 

Boldnek, 8. (not in Catalogued, for a fur hearth-rug 
representing the Royal Arms of England. 9 

Dick, A., 35 George Street, Edinburgh (311, p. 534), 
for a well-manufactured hearth-rug of many pieces of fur 
neatly and artistically arranged. 

Hr.vpEiteoN, J., Montreal (107, Canada, p. 905), for 
sleigh robes and other furs, the produce ofrthe polony. 

Liverpool Local Committee, per T. C. Aicheh 
(270, Class XXIX., p. 803;, for specimens of the various 
skins imported into Liverpool, methodically arranged, 
and with their scientific names attached. (Awarded a 
Prize Medal by Jury of Class XXIX.) 

Feathers. 

The beautiful colouring and graceful forms of these 
ornaments have always attracted general admiration, 
which the closest inspection tends only to inert ) se. 
Whether our attention is drawn to the soft delicacy of 
the down qf birds, or to the mechanical stq^cture of the 
pinion feathers, which combine the greater strength 
with lightness, they are equally interesting and in- 
structive. 

• The kinds which arc used for dress are those of the 
ostrich, the marabout stork, the rhea or American ostrich, 
the emu, the osprey, the egrette, the heron, the uutrenga, 
the birds of Paradise, the swan, turkey, peacock, argus 
pheasant, ibis, eagle, grebe, &c. 

The feutliers of the ostrich, of which there arc several 
varieties, all varying in texture and quality according to 
climate and food, are imported into this eonntry from 
Mogudor, Aleppo, Alexandria, and the Cape or Good 
Hope, and have been used in ail ages as ornaments of the 
head. They formed the plumes of knights' helmets, and 
were much used by our nobility in the rcigu of Henry 
VI II., who himself wore one on state occasions. The 
black ostrich feathers have been used for nmiw years by 
tlie Highland regiments, and at funerals. Tnc feathers 
in their natural state are still woru by the natives ofr the 
Cape of Good Hope, where it is not uncommon to see a* 
waggoner’s hat ornamented with them. The perfection 
to which the art of dyciug has been brought in this 
country and in France, and the great improvement in 
their manufacture in other respects, has brought them 
extensively into wear for bonnets and head-dresses. 

Next in request to the feathers of the ostririi are those 
of the marabout stork, which are of two kinds, white and 
grey. These are imported into this country from Calcutta 
in great quantities. They are very* much admired for 
their beautiful texture and extreme lightness, and are 
used for head-dresses, muffs, and boas. The white kind 
have at times been so scarce as to be worth their weight 
in gold. t 

The feathers of the rhea, or American ostttch^are 
usuaHy imported from Buenos Ayres. They arc used 
tor a variety of purposes by the natives, who dye them 
of different colours, and form head-dresses and covfaings 
for the body. The flossy kinds are used for military ] 


ilumes in South America and in Eurojy, and the long 
rown feathers of the wing are made into brooms ana 
dusting brushes. 

A very graceful plume is made from the feathers of 
the emu, which are much prized on the Continent, and 
worn there both of their natural colour and dyed. The 
feathers of the osprey and the egrette, which are found 
in various parts of the globe, are chiefly used for military 
costumes by hussar regiments: theta of the smaller 
egrette, which are the most graceful, are worn by 
ladies. t • 

The feathers of the Indian heron and the antrengp are 
much prized on account of their scarcity, and are fre- 
quently worn by eastern princes. e 

Birds of Paradise, which are importedfrom the Manillas, 
have in all ages been in great request as ornaments both 
for men and women, and were formerly very rase. They 
are favourite decorations for the Turkish turban, and it 
will be remembered that they were worn by the Nepaulese 
princes when in this country. 

The feathers of the common cofit are also used for 
ladies’ riding hats and for military plumes. The # greater 
part are imported from Hamburg. The down* of the 
turkey, the swan, and the goose, is made info plumes, 
muffs, and tippets ; and from the feathers of the ibis, 
wreaths and trimmings arc formed, which are much 
admired for the brilliancy of their colours. 

The manufacture of feuthers gives employment to a 
CTCut number of females, and is principally confined to 
England and France, although of late manufactories 
have been "established at New York for goods suitable for 
that country. • 


The Jury award a Prize Medal to the undermentioned 
firm:— 

Aiktock and Co., 3 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 
Loudon (323a, p. 534), for an admirably collection of the 
most In: uitiful kinds of feqfhers, manufactured and dyed 
for ornamental purposes. 9 

The July desire to make Honourable Mention of the 
following Exhibitors : — • 

Booth, J. P., Cork, and 80 Ilatton Garden, London 
(112, p. 533), for various articles of ladies’ dress made 
from turkey *tlown and feathers. 

Foster, Son, and Duncum, 16 Wigmore Street 
London (74, Class XXIX., p. 795), for a handsome muff 
and boa of marabout feathers. , 

IIknoc, 1 Rue St. Sauvcur, Paris (201, France, j*. 
1189), for screens and feather-brooms made of ostrich, 
peacock, and other feathers. 

L’Huii.likk, E., 86 Rue St. Martin, Paris (1325,. 
France, p. 1239\ for various kinds of feathers for orna- 
mental purposes, head-dresses, cloaks, screens, &c. 

Lodge, A* A., 50 Rue Bourg L’Abbe Paris (1329, 
France, p. 1240), for plumes of feathers anu icreens of 
various kinds. • 

Pkihiot, Petit, and Co., Rue de la Bourse, Paris 
(852, France, p. 1225), for two rare smd magnificent 
Persian Igirou plumes and other fancy feathers for dress. 
(Awarded a Prize Medal by Jury of (Class XXIX.) 

Toli.lt, Gkorcte, Hetlcy Hall, Staffordshire *(154, 
Class KX,. p. 58u), for tippets, cloaks, victorious, and 
muffs made from goose-down and feathers : a manufacture 
established with the view of giving a new employment to 
needle-women. 

t • 

Artificial Hair. 

The material for this trade, which gives occupation to 
a large number of manufacturers and workmen, is pro- 
cured from the north of France, Belgium, and Germany, 
and some of pood quality is occasionally brought front 
Ireland. 1 • The lighter-eolouakl hair, which hears the 
highest vain* is the production of Germany ; the darker 
shades are imported f om France. The whchtnlc price 
varies from 3<J#. to 60*. per lh.. and Occasional rare speci- 
mens are of much higher value. A head of hair, such as 
is bought of the peasant girls in the .districts before 
named, weighs from lj to J of a lb., and is usually 
exchanged for trinkets or articles of dress. 

c 2 
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. The Jury, after carefully examining all the specimens 
contributed by* various Exhibitors, have selected the 
following, of which to make Honourable Mention, as the 
most suitable recognition of the general equality in style 
aad excellence displayed in these productions:— 

BotJOHET, C.» 74 a New Bond Street (246, p. 627), for 
specimens of the new crochet-work in wig making, on 
skin and on net. » 

Browne, F.,47 Fenchurch Street, London (245, p. 527), 
for head-dresses of bniaxnental hair. 

Cables, H. R„ 45 New Bond Street, London (251, 
p. 526), for wigs and head-dresses* 

Caxtsse, D. A., 267 Regent Street, London (259, 
p. 528), for perukes and head-dresses. 

CboisIt, J., 76 Rue de Richelieu (1574, France, 
p. 1252), for perukes without toupees, produced by mar 
chtnery. 

Isolde*. and Brandt, 217, Regent Street, London 
(253, p. 528), for wigs, perukes, uud other wtrks in 
hair. 

Robey, W., Richmond, Surrey (262, p. 528), for ladies’ 
head-dresses. 

Trioierge, 4 Rue Vide Gousset, Paris (695, France, 
p. 1212), forperukes and ladies* fronts. 

Tvzack, W. V., Norwich (264, p. 528), for specimens 
of manufacture in false hair. 

Winter, W., 205 Oxford Street, London (249, p. 528), 
for wigs and head-dresses. 

The Jury are much indebted to Mr. Nesbitt, Wigmore 
Street, to Mr. Jennings, Quqdrant, and to Mr. Dalmno, 
Old Bond Street, for their valuable assistance in the 
examination of the various manufactures in artificial 
hair. 

Woven Hair for Furniture and other purposes. 

Hair used for weaving consists of the long hair from 
horses* tails. It is procured principally from South 1 
America and from Russia. All the black and grey hair 
is dyed for the manufacture o£ black hair-cloth for cover- 
ing furniture. White only can be dyed so as to produce 
what are called fancy colours, such as green, claret, crim- 
son, scarlet, &c., and great care is required in the process, 
which, however, when well managed, produces good 
permanent colours. 

The quality of the doth, as well as the brilliancy and 
permanency of the colours, depend also in a great degree 
on the nature of the warp, which may be either of cotton, 
linen, or wonted. Coloured hair-cloth (principally ma- 
nufactured at Worcester, Sheffield, and Paris) has been 
extensively used in the fitting up of steam-vessels, and for 
covering ffiffiirs, sofas, railway carriages, &c. Some of 
the lighter coloui? have also been used for boys* caps, 
•slippers, &c. 

In the manufacture of hair-doth, the t weaver uses a 
sort of hook-shuttle, which he passes between the threads 
of the warp, or shed, towards his left hand; Mie assistant, 
or 44 server,” places a single hair over the end of the 
hook, and the weaver ‘draws it through the warp. This 
operation is a tedious one, and the hairs being necessarily 
placed in singly, prevents the application of machinery, 
which is so advantageously used iu fabrics vhere the 

shoot or weft consists of a continuous thread. 

* # 

In this department, the Jury awaiQi Prize Medals to 
the following Exhibitors : — c 

Delacoitb, II. P., 47 Rue Vieille du v Temple, Paris 
(472, France, p. 1200), for hor*diahw tipd “ vegetable 
silk” damask. * IT y 

Fobbed, A., 136 Regent Street, London (99, Class 
XXII I., pp.689-90), for ornaments worked in hair and gold. 

Haussens-Hap, B., Velvorde, Brussds (257, Belgium, 
p. 1159), for horse-hair fibre' stuffing for furniture, and 
other manufactures in hair. 

LAYcock and Sons, Sheffield (630, p. 535), for horse- 
hair damask, &c.,of sttperiorfoairafecture. 

Lemohikr andnCo., I Bnedu Coo “St, Honord, Paris 
(909, France, p. 1283), fer ornamental hair-work. 

Webb, £., Worcewer (243; p. 627), for coloured hair- 
cloth and cloth compbsed of silk and hair; also for 
horse-hair cfrrjftete, wo^n in the same manner as Brussels 


carpets. In all these articles great excellence of maun- 
facture has been attained. 

Wisdom, RusseiA, and Whitman, Cleveland, Ohio, 
America (205, United States, p. 1450), for superior spe- 
cimens of curled liuir for furniture. 

L «• 

Leather. 

* An exhibition of the various descriptions of leather 
brought from every country, affords an opportunity of 
comparing the peculiar qualities and excellencies of each, 
which must be highly instructive both to manufacturers 
and artizans. f Many of the improvements in this branch 
of trade have been introduced from other countries, 
where they have originated in causes purely local: thus, 
Russian leather, so much esteemed for its scent, is tanned 
with the cheapest bark of the country, and softened with 
an oil extracted from the bark of the birch tree, also 
abundantly produced; the combination of these materials 
gives the scent and qualities so highly valued in Russian 
leather. The peculiar softness in French curried leather 
is in part attributable to using the bark of the evergreen 
oak, with which the better descriptions are tanned ; and 
the sole leather of England, which is not surpassed by 
any of its cIbbs, is dependent, to some extent, upon the 
superior oak bark that abounds in our island. 

The bark of the oak tends to give firmness and solidity, 
whtie other sorts are remarkable for the softness they 
impart to the leather ; and each material used in tanning 
gives some distinct quality in respect to colour, scent, 
n toughness, or capability of resisting moisture and deeny. 
Experience shows that the tanning principle in different 
combinations is found in the bark and leaves of many 
trees ; and it is to be expected that an extended compa- 
rison of the various descriptions of leather, for the first 
time brought together, will be the means of suggesting 
many improvements. 

Chemistry has hitherto done less in this branch of 
manufacture than might have been expected. Though 
numerous experiments have been tried, and many patents 
grunted for new processes, there has been no decided im- 
provement, no marked progress, to show that better 
results have been obtained than by the old methods of 
tanning. 4 *• 

Very much has, however, been effected by mechanical 
means during the last 50 years. The steam-engine «hag 
been generally introduced into the manufactories of the 
leather-dressers and tanners. It is used in grinding bark* 
for softening foreign hides, and in giving motion to many 
machines for washing, glazing, and finishing leather. 
But the most important results have arisen from the inven- 
tion of very ingenious machinery for splitting hides and 
skins. These machines completely separate the upper 
from the under surface, leaving each part of the same 
superficial dimensions as the original hide. This is 
effected by means of a long sharp knife, kept in rapid 
motion about the sixteenth of an inch from the edge of a 
smooth bar of iron, over which the skin is drawn by 
i a revolving cylinder. By another machine the skin is 
pressed between two revolving rollers, and presented, as 
, it emergespto the edge of a long straight knife, which is 
I nicely adjusted between the upper ana under surface of 
t tlie skin, and kept iu motion backward and forward to 
facilitate the operation of splitting. These machines are 
1 now common in most of the leather manufactories of 
England, and in some of the most important establish- 
} uients on the Continent. 

; The hydraulic press is found to be a very useful 
auxiliary for expressing the grease from sheep skins; 

\ it enables the leather manufacturer to dye more brilliant 
. 4 colours, which cannot be well done while any grease remains 
in the pores of the skin. 4 By these appliances the tanners 
and leather-dressers are enabled to produce a more per- 
fect and a cheaper article. The improved facilities of 

• transport, the abolition of excise dunes, and the greater 
freedom of our commercial relations with other countries, 

i have all tended to the same desirable result. * 

We proceed to give a short account of several descrip- 

• tions of skins used for tanning and leather-dressing; 

• specimens of which ore met with both in the English and 
» Forcffiu sections of the Exhibition. 
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Horse Hides, 

Horse hides are brought into this country in large 
numbers; the principal supply is from South America, 
from whence 180,000 were'imported last year. The 
horse was unknown in South America previous to the 
occupation of the country by the Spaniards ; it now runs 
wild over the flat plains or that country, and is caught 
for the value of its hide and hair. These skins are usually 
appropriated for ladies* shoes, either as cordovan or 
enamelled leather ; for the latter purpose, the hide is split 
by a machine described in another part of this Report, 
The price of these hides varies considerably ; at the pre- 
sent time the value is very low, uot exceeding 4s. 6 <L 
each. 

\ Ox and Cow Hides, and Calf Skins, 

Ox and cow hides are produced in very large numbers 
in the British Isles; they are usually tanned in oak bark, 
and appropriated for sole-leather, as well as for harness, 
machinery, aud coachmakers* use. Foreign hides, which 
are imported largely from the East Indies, South America, 
and the Cape or Good Hope, are similarly appropriated. 
The latter description, like most of the ski us from that 
fertile colony, are large, thick, and well grown. A 
remarkable specimen of the horns of the Cape ox, measur- 
ing more than 8 feet across, is exhibited in the depart- 
ment appropriated to Cape produce. The calf skfns of 
England are very generally tanned in oak bark, and used 
for the upper part of boot6 and shoes. Foreign calf skins 
are imported from the Baltic, where they are killed niuctf 
younger than in this country, and are used for bookbind- 
ing, for gloves, and ladies* shoes. 

Hippopotamus Hides, 

About 100 of these hides have been annually imported 
into Jjoudon from South Africa ; they have been tanned 
in oak bark, fei which state they make exceedingly thick 
and compact leather : no very suitable application lias yet 
been found for them. 

Deer Skins, 

Deer skins produced in this country are manufactured 
into oil ffi* chamois leather, and appropriated for gluves, 
breeches, boots, and braces. A very large number arc* 
atuumljv collected in North America, and manufactured 
in the United States. A small portion of these skins are 
used in this country and in Germany. The hair of the 
deer is said to be the best material for stuffing saddles. 

Hog Skins, 

Hog skins are collected and tanned almost, exclusively 
in Scotland, where it has long been the custom to strip 
the skin from the carcase of the animal, contrary to the 
practice in this country and in Ireland. The leather is 
porous and light, but extremely tough and strong on the 
grain or outer surface. When tanned and curried, it is 
sold to harness-makers for covering saddles, for which 
purpose it is peculiarly adapted. The wild boar is 
remarkable for the extreme thickness of its hide on the 
hack and mane, which enables it to breath through the 
thorny brushwood of the forests with fucility. A speci- 
men of this part of the skin is exhibited by Mr. Ggo. 
Fj>wabi> 8, which is more than two inches in thickness, 
and took seven years to complete the process of tanning. 

English Sheep and Lamb Skins. 

The immense supply of English sheep skins afford* 
occupation to many large establishments, an which they 
are manufactured and variously coloured similar to 
morocco leather. They areu tanned in bark for bazils, 
in alum and salt for white leather, and are a^so largely 
appropriated for parchment and chamois leather. The 
principal places where the skins arc dressed and dyed are 
Bermondsey, Leeds, and Manchester, whence they are 
exported to Germany, South America, and our own 
colonies* A considerable quantity are also tseut to the 
United States, after being partially prepared ana salted. 
The value of an English sheep pelt varies from two to 
ten pence, when the* wool or the same skin. may be 
estimated from two to ten shillings ; hence the fctt^ntion 


which is paid to the latter, while the former is entirely 
neglected. In proportion to the fineness of the wool, the 
compactness and value of the pelt are depreciated. The 
supply of sheep and lamb skins annually produced in 
liondon and its vicinity exceed a million and a half ; a 
large portion of these are split ; the upper surface is 
tanned with sumach; the lower half is manufactured 
into parchment and*chamois leather. Of lamb skins, the 
grain or upper surface is frequently mado^ into white 
leather for tying over the stoppers* of chemical bottles ; 
the flesh, or lower surface, is dressed into thin chamois 
leather for lining gloves. * 

Cape of Good Hope Sheep Skins. 

A very distinct variety of sheep skin is imjforted from 
the Cape of Good Hope ; the wool is short and coarse, 
and rarely produces more than 1 lb. per fleece. This 
sheep lias a tail of extraordinary thickness, frequently as 
large* as the neck of the animal, and loaded with fat. • 
Though the wool is of no value to the Cape fanner, this 
animal is still preferred by some ^lock-masters in conse- 
quence of the superior quality of the meat, the large 
quantity of fat produced, and the hardy constitution of 
the sheep, which appears to be particularly adapted to 
the climate. A similar sheep skin with broad tail is also 
imported from Smyrna ; but on this the wool is of finer 
quality. When manufactured into leather, the quality of 
the Cape sheep skin is found to be nearly equal to 
morocco leather : it is frequently dressed for tan driving 
gloves, and produces & very serviceable and durable 
article. „ • 

Foreign and FjtylisJ* Lamb Skins for Glo$s. 

In Italy, Spain, and the south of France, it is the cus- 
tom to kill the lamb at a much earlier period of its growth 
than is usual in England ; the skin is in consequence small, 
flue, and thin, and is used as a substitute for kid : the 
leather, however, is neither 60 strong nor so glossy on 
the surface, hut sufficiently soft and elastic, ana largely 
manu&ctured into gloves in the counties of Sonysmet and 
Worcester. About 1,400,000 lamb skins are annually 
imported for this purpose. These of the highest value 
are brought from the vale of the Arno, in Italy ; they are 
also imported from Turkey, Austria, Spain, and France. 
Small English skins, which are taken by the shepherds 
from the lambs that die within a few days of their birth, 
are frequently dressed with the wool, and appropriated 
for lining gloves and shoes. About 400*000 of this de- 
scription are annually collected, and a portion of them 
arc manufactured into coloured leather gloves. 

Striss Goat Skins , # 

The goat is reared in considerable numbers in Switzer* 
land, Italy, And the south of France, lor the valuable 
milk which it supplies. The skins are preserved with 
great car<4 and exported to this country for the purpose 
of making into morocco leather. Those from Switzerland 
bear the highest value, on accouht of the perfect nature 
of the grain of the skins, which enables the morocco 
manuflteturer to dye them very brilliant and permanent 
colouif. The texture of goat-skins is very strong, and 
more durable ttym the sheep ; from which circumstance 
thev are well adapted for covering chair-seats add lining 
carriage*. About 96,000 are annually imported from 
Switzerland and the valley of the Khinc. 

Cape Goat Skins. 

Skins of the Cape *goat are much thicker than any 
other kind, and arc applied to purposes where grea| 
strength and substance are required. '1 he body or the 
animal is as large as the fallow deer. Many of the 
skins arc exported to Germany, where they are manu- 
factured into leather for .the common dresses of the 
peasantry* 

Afogadorc and East Indian Goat Skins , 

Mogadore goat skins are distinguished by the great 
length of the hair, which, when shorn from the skin, is 
curled and manuihetured for stufhngchair-seats and mat- 
tresses. The skin is rather inferior In quality, and usually 
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made Into black morocco, which, from the circumstance 
of our first supplies having been derived from Spain, still 
retains the name of black Spanish leather. 

East India goat skins are small in sise and extremely 
short in the hair : they are appropriated for ladies’ shoes, 
and occasionally dyed for covering chair-seats. 

Kid Skim. < 

Kid skins are collected in the south of France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, and Ireland. French skins are 
the most perfect, and of the finest quality; those from 
Ireland, of which there are 60,000 skins annually ex- 
ported, are also highly valued. East Indian kid skins 
are adapted for light shoes, but are occasionally made 
into gloves. As soon as the kid begins to feed on herbage, 
the fineness and delicacy of the skin are injured, and the 
skin becomes unsuited for the best gloves ; it is then used 
for shoes, braces, and binding-leather, for which purposes 
it is well adapted on account of its great strengtu and 
elasticity. 

* Seal Skim. 

The seal has been already mentioned among the fur- 
producing animals; the particular species whose skins 
are manufactured into leather arc found in great numbers 
on the shores of North America, from Newfoundland to 
the Arctic Ocean. As many as 600,000 have been caught 
in one season, and a large fleet of vessels is employed in I 
this trade. The oil which the animal produces is the ! 
principal inducement to its capture ; but the skin, which 
is worth from 3s. to 4s., forms no inconsiderable sum 
when estimated upon the large numbers that artf brought 
to this country. The seal, when young, has long, white, 
silky hair,' which it sheds in a few weeks, and becomes 
covered with hair of a coarser and darker colour. In the 
latter state it is best adapted to the purposes of the 
leather-dresser. When carefully manufactured, the skin 
has greater strength in proportion to its substance than . 
any leather that is usually worn. It is generally made 
into bjaek enamelled leather for ladies” shoes, and is 
much used for shoe-binding, where great strength is 
necessary. From experiments tried on seal, porpoise, 
and whale leather, that frre exhibited in the Canada de- 
partment, it appears probable that the skins of the marine 
mammalia have greater strength than those of laml- 
ani dials. 


Skins and furs in the undressed state are liable to he 
eaten through by the grub of a small beetle (J>ennentes 
vutpinus). The eggs are generally deposited in some 
crevice about the head of the skin. These produce a 
swarm of haiiy ; grubs, which feed upon the pelt, and 
grow to the size of small caterpillars. Instances have 
been known where the entire value of a foreign package 
of skins has been destroyed by these infects, and the 
annual loss occasioned by them in this country is com- 
puted to be from 2000/. to 5000/. They are 4ound to be 
most destructive when skins are packed in midsummer 
or autumn, at which season the insect flics abroad and 
deposits its eggs unperceived as the skinB are drying in 
the air. The collections of skins packed in spring and 
winter are not liable to this injury. Campflbr and 
tobiieco-1 eaves have been tried against the depredations 
of this lusect, and each has been attendee', with some s suc- 
cess, but not so entirely as to recommend either- of them 
os a complete preventive. 
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Sough Tanned and Sole leather. 

The number of exhibitors in this subdr 

‘whom 15 are iu the English department, 9 in the French, 
and 29 in other sections of the building. 

The sole leather in the English department has fbr the 
most part been tanned with oak bark, but we notice some 
varieties in the collection ef Messrs. BotrrcHERf: Mor- 
timer, and Co., and in the Australian division, in both 
of which there are apeeifaens that ha ve been tanned with 
. mimosa bark. The lion. Z-PraTt, of Prattsville, New 
York (102, United State#, p. 1*440), exhibits leather tanned 
ikith the bark of the hedflpek tree; several exhibitors 
nU as cprincipal ingredient. In the 
e some remarkable va- 
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New Zealand 


rieties ; and in the Russian department we find specimens 
said to be cured with rye. 

Although many vegetable extracts have been discovered 
which are useful in tanning inasmuch as they shorten the 
process and economise 1 the cost of production, yet no 
material baa yet been found which combines bo many 
valuable qualities as oak bark for tanning sole leather ; it 
fills more completely the pores of the hide, and prevents 
the great absorption of water to which leather tanned 
with other material is liable. * 

( The simplest method of tanning sole leather, still prac- 
tised in some dC our colonies, is, to shave the hair from 
the hide with a sharp knife, and to steep the pelt in 
bark liquors for a year ; by which time the gelatine of 
the hide lias chemically united with the tannin, and the 
process is complete. In England it iB customary to re- 
move the hair by immersion in lime-water ; if this process 
is carried beyond the proper point it dissolves too much 
the soluble gelatin^, and renders the leather porous. 

Since the abolition of duties on tanned hides and skins, 
a considerable increase has taken place in the importations 
from foreign countries, with obvious advantages to the 
foreign manufacturer and English consumer. Both cur- 
ried and varnished calf leather tf excellent quality arp 
brought from France, Germany, and Switzerland, and 
largeL numbers of curried boot-fronts. From Australia 
and the East Indies arrivals of tanned leather are more 
frequent, and supply at moderate, prices the increasing 
wants of the community. In many cases the economy of 
tanning on Mie fi'te of produce is considerable: the labour 
and tanning materials are both procurable at less cost ; 
much is saved by the diminished freight of the manu- 
factured article ; and the leather is less liable to damage 
by moth and worm, to which uutanued skins are exposed 
in their passage tu this country. 

As many beautiful and well-manufactured leathers liave 
come under the notice of the Jury, which liave been 
exhibited by proprietors, or by those who have only to a 
small extent superintended the manufacture, the Jury 
have recognized the merit of these productions by in- 
cluding the exhibitors with those manufacturers whom 
they consider entitled to Honourable Mention. . 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Ex- 
hibitors : — * 

Cox, W. H. and Co., Russell Street, Bermoudsey, Lon- 
don ( 203, p. 529), for two foreign butts very well tanned. 

Crawford, 11. M., Philadelphia (51, United States, 
p. 1436), for calf skins tanned iu oak bark. 

DRAPim, R. and H., Kenilworth (293, p. 529), for a 
remarkably heavy and well-tanned English hide, weighing 
90 Jl>s. 

Duport, V., 16 Rue des Francs Bourgeois St. Marcel, 
Paris (182, France, p. 1182-3), fbr three split hides of 
twice the usual length. The increase of surface is in- 
geniously obtained by a peculiar mode of splitting. A 
machine divides the hide into two surfaces, commencing 
at tiie neck und continuing nearly to the opposite ex- 
tremity; wltfre the splitting terminates the hide is ueatly 
cut to preserve a uniform thickness, and when opened out 
extends from 17 to 18 feet. 

r Fnsnx and Co., Toulouse (210, France, p. 1183), for 
well-manufactured sole and harness leather. 

Hepburn, John and Thomas, Long Lane, Bermondsey 
(293, p. 529), for an English crop butt, of good substance 
and texture, and well tanned in every respect. 

' Landron Brothers, Meurng-sur-Loire (1639, France, 
p. 1255), for Sr ell-tanned sole leather. 

Peltkreau, Adouste, Chateau Regnault, Indre-et- 
Loire (677, France, p. 1214), for sole leather of excellent 
quality, tanned by two methods. 

Pklteueau, F., jun., Chateau Regnault, Indre-et- Loire 
(949, France, p. 1225 ), for sole leather of excellent quality, 
tanned in oak bark; some of the specimens have been 
tanned without the usual application of lime. , 

The" Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — 

Bkacchau be Bari£, A., NamuF(262, Belgium, p. 1159), 
for tanned hides, applicable for soles and pump-buckets. 
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Boettcher, Mortikore, and Co. (293, p. 529), for 
tanned sole leather. 

Bucknall, George (298, jp. 293), for tanned hippo- 
potamus hides of remarkable thickness. 

Buschhann, J. W., St. Vith f386^» Prussia, p. 1072), 
for well-manufactured sole leather. 

Estivant Brothers, Givct, Ardennes (1214, France, 
p. 1235), for a Buenos Ayres hide, tanned in oak bark. 

Eversbsd, Sussex (293, p. 529), for well-tanned light 
sole leather. * 

Hauser, J. de J., Wacdenschwy), Canton Zurich (172, 
Switzerland, p. 1277), for a specimen 6f sole leather, 
tanned in oak bark. 

Holmes, T., Hull (16, p. 518), for specimens of the 
tanned hide Of the walrus, and polishing wheels covered 
with the same; also for stuffed heads of the male and 
female walrus, taken at the Davis* Straits fisheries. 

Ks.lhev, J. T. t J/tngfield, Sussex (266, p 528 >, for a 
well-tanned cron hide, weighing 82 lbg. The process of 
tanning occupied two years. 

Mahson, Charles, Huy (207, Belgium, p. 1152), foi 
tanned sole leather of good quality. 

CtiPricil Leather. 

Leather, having been first tanned and dried, requires 
to be reduced to an even substance, to tie well extended, 
and made supple with fat Or oil, before it is fit for the 
upper part of l*oots. In the latter operations consists the 
art of the currier ; and although much qf the strength of 
the leather depends upon the previous treatment, stilf 
great attention and judgment are required to conduct this 
process perfectly. No article enters more generally into 
the consumption of the affluent and labouring classes; 
and it is evidently a subject of importance to adopt 
those methods of currying which secure the greatest 
suppleness of leather, combined w ith durability. 

The manufacturers of France have tor many years 
excelled in their mode of tanning and (tarrying the finest 
descriptions of calf leather: those from the south of 
France (Bordeaux calf), which are reported to have U;en 
tauiied with the bark of the evergreen oak, are extremely 
soft amUpliahle, and their jnents are obvious from the 
extensive sale they meet with in this country. The mode 
of tanning and currying pursued by the English ex- 
hibitors is adapted to bear exposure to wet, and great 
improvement has taken place in the method of rendering 
the leather soft and easy to the wearer. The Swiss 
exhibitors have shown some very excellent leather of this 
class, for the upper parts of boots and shoes. 

There are upwards of 70 exhibitors of curried leather, 
of whom 20 are in the French division, 13 in the English, 
and the remaining 44 are distributed through every sec- 
tion of the Building. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors : — 

Bossard, I., Chnrch Street, Bermondsey, London (294, 
p. 529), for curried calf leather of superior qualities, com- 
bining great strength with softness and plurality. 

Cocthtefee-Duchesney, 11 Rue dn Kcuard, St. Sau- 
veur, Paris (806, France, p. 1219), for boot-fronts, very 
pliable, and of good quality, principally manufactured 
from the calf skins of Paris. 

Cozens and Gukatrex, Walsall, Staffordshire (283, 
p. 528), for tanned and curried leather, adapted for 
bridles, and for well-manufbctured hog skins. 

Dezaux-Laoour, Guise, France (167, France, p. 1181)# 
for curried calf skins and well-tanned sole leather. 

Guillot, J. A., 17 Rue du Bouloi, Paris (634, France, 

L I 204), boot-fronts of various kinds, very well mauu- 
tured. 

Hemsworth and Linley, West Smithfield, London 
(20, p. 519), for boot-fronts, and cordovan of excellent 
quality and workmanship. 

Herrcnscrbidt, G. F. Strasbourg (538, France, 
p, 1204), for boot-fronts, and curried calfskins* soft in 
texture. 

Jetu, C. A., Quebec (109, Canada, p. 965), for curried 
porpoise leather, and samples of leather from the skin of 
the whale; the porpoise leather is of fine texture and con- 


siderable toughness, and is remarkable as the first of the 
kind exhibited in this country, • 

Lambert and Son, Bermondsey New Road, London 
(63, p. 621), for waxed calf skin boot-fronts, and cordo- 
van, of good qualities and workmanship. 

Prtn, A., Jun., Nantes (1411, France, p. 1243), for 
russet and black curried calf leather, well manufac- 
tured. * 

Mercier, J. J., Lausanne (175, Switzerland, p, 1277), 
for curried calf leather, boot-fronts, and chamois leather, 
well manufactured for the purposes to which t^ey are 
applicable. 

Merklinghaus and Wex, Barmen (672, Ptussia, 

. 1087), for dressed hides manufactured for saddlery and 
aniess. • 

Skvorsoff, M., Moscow (232, Russia, p. 1374\ for 
curried calf leather of good quality, and a fey calf skins 
tanndl and curried, with the hair attached as an inside 
lining for the boot ; extremely soft and pliable. 1 

Stock: l, W., 33 Long Lane, Bermondsey, I<ondon (17, 
p. 518), for specimens of hoot-frdlits, very well curried 
from the English leather. 

tiu»KK, H., Nantes, France (1022, France, p. 1227), for 
a good assortment of curried calf leather andsfoot-fronts. 

'Ventujol and Chassako, 21 Hue des Gobelins (1384, 
France, p. 1242), for boot-fronts manufactured from Bor- 
deaux calf skins, remarkable tor peculiar softness, fine- 
ness of texture, and the great toughness of the material. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors * 

• 

Bn>i n, R. A., Rue du Fork Moulin, Paris (Sr§ France, 
p. 1175), for curried horse hides, suited to the upper part 
of boots and shoes. 

Bust*, N., Swansea, Wales (4, p. 518), for curried calf 
leather, well manufactured. 

Fortier Beaulieu, Rue de la Luyctte (510, France, 
p. 1203), for curried lqpther suitable for harness and 
saddlery. . 

Ghislain-Dubois, Binclic (469, Belgium, p. flCG), for 
cow hide curried for strap leatlmr. 

Hogabty Brothers, Cork, Ireland (13, p. 518), for 
curried calf leather and boot-fronts, very well manufac- 
tured 

Massemin, C. L„ Rue de la Rcyne, Paris (1345, 
France, p. 1240), for calf leather adapted for boot-fronts. 

Oreiiconz, H., Troves (383, Prussia, p. 1072), for 
curried leather, and for a well-tanned hide, a perfect imi- 
tation of Russian leather. 

Paillart Brothers, Rue du Grand St. Michel, Paris 
(338, France, p. 1193), for calf and /hcep leather manu- 
factured for straps and rollers. s 

Keulos, A* 13 Roc Geoffrey St. Hilaire, Paris 
(1434, France, p. 1244), for curried horse leather, adapted 
for boots £nd shoes. 

Southey and Co., Lincoln's-lnn Fields, London (51, 
p. 520), for an extensive assortment of good leather, ma- 
nufactured for coach and harness makers. 

Taillet, V., Brussels (254, Belgium, p. 1159), for 
boot Mid shoe leather, well manufactured. 

Wood, W. and S., 32 Bow Street, London (25, p. 519), 
for a well-manujfacturcd assortment of calf skima* curried 
andfdyifl in imitation of Morocco leather. 

Fum&taf Leather, 

Varnished and enagielled leather has been brought to 
great perfection during the last 25 years, and increases 
in general demand as tne improvements in its manufiu^ 
ture become generally known. Though the difficulty of 
making a bright varnish adhere to leather which is re** 
quired to bend freely, and retain an unbroken surface, is 
consglerable, it has been -successfully overcome by the 
use of boiled linseed oil, mixed with vegetable black and 
Prussian blue to deepen the colour. This composition 
(the consistence of a thick paste) is rubbed on, to the 
surface of the leather by hand, and dried in a stove heated 
to 150 and 170 degrees Fob 1 . The operation is repeated 
from three to seven times, according to the nature of the 
leather, and when the varnish is thoroughly dry, it is 
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found to adhere very firmly, and to bear considerable 
tension without fracture. 

Many coloured pigments are mixed with the vamish, 
without materially utering its tenacity : by this means 
the most brilliant colours are produced, and the leather 
is rendered more applicable for ornamental purposes. 

The number of Exhibitors in this branch of the leather 
trade is thirty-three, of whom nine 'are Germans, seven 
French, four English* and thirteen from other countries. 

Prize Medals are awarded to — 

Courtois, E., 12 Faubourg Montmartre (1571, 

Framfc, p. 1252), for black and coloured varnished calf 
hides, brfyiant on the surface, and well manufactured. 

Deaddk, J„ 18 Boulevard de Charonne (813, France, 
p. 1219), for a large assortment of well-manufactured calf 
and cow hijles, adapted for shoemakers and coach-manu- 
facturers. £ 

Dixon and Whiting, Bermondsey, London (290, p. 
529), for an assortment of varnished and enamelled hides 
and splits, adapted fof coachmakers, &c. In this collec- 
tion the practicability of splitting three surfaces from one 
hide, 'is uhown by the exhibition of the three parts sepa- 
rately tanned and varnished. 

Donor and Reinhahd, Worms (33, Hesse, p. 1128), 
for a good assortment of varnished calf leather for slioe- 
inakcrs. 

Gautier, J., 4 Faubourg Montmartre, Paris (1244, 
France, p. 1237), for black and coloured varnished calf 
leather, on which the enamel i# brilliant, and the leather 
sufficiently pliable. ^ « 

IIeintz and Freudenberg, Baden (382, Prussia, p. 
1072), fof black varnished calf leather, on which the 
enamel is strong and brilliant. 

IIeyl, C., Worms (32, Hesse, p. 1127), for varnished 
calf leather of excellent quality. 

Houette, A. and Co., 46 Rue du Fer k Moulin, Paris 
(1271, France, p. r 1238), for a superior assortment of 
black and coloured varnished eftif leather. 

JoRfcs^ jun., Brussels (306, Belgium, p. 1160), for a 
white varnished hide of superior quality, and for well- 
iuanufactured curried leather. 

Mater, Michel, and Denikger, Mayencc (36, Hesse, 
p. 1126), for japanned and varnished hides, and calf 
leather, and for moroccos, roans, and skivers, dyed in 
great variety of colour. These Exhibitors also show cur- 
ried leather for harness, and other purposes. Each de- 
scription of leather has been well manufactured. 

Nyset and Co., 132 Faubourg du Tediple, Paris (1373, 
France, p. 1242% for black varnished calf leather, manu- 
factured very perfectly for boots and shoes. The varnish 
is brilliant, and sufficiently strong and elastic to bear the 
bend and strain to which it is liable. 

Oastler and Palmer, Bermondsey, Loftdon (28G, p. 
529), for a large assortment of enamelled and varnished 
leather for coachmakers, and for a very well tanned crop 
butt. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — 

Hall, Sydney, New South Wales (not in Catalogue), 
for enamelled kangaroo skins, manufactured for boots 
and shoes. ( 

Mayer, Ignaz Munich (46, Bavaria, p. 1 100),°for var- 
nished calf and very good enamelled coach hides. 

Minoprio and Hohwiksner (37, Hesse, pj 1128), for 
vanished calf aud coloured japanved hide, f J 

Both, C. W., Frankfort (9, p. 1122), Tor varnished 
golf leather. 

-vYjgnaux, L. J., Barcelona (249a, Spain, p. 1344-45), 
for varnished calf leather, suitably manufactured for 
boots and shoes. 

Morocco and Dyed Sheep-akin Leather , ° 

Morocco aud dyed sheep-skin leathers are represented 
by thy-ty-oue Exhibitors fwmt Paris, London, Leeds, 
Mayeuce, Barcelona, Tiii^a/And Turkey. This descrip- 
tion of leather is tanned* jith 'foe leaves of the sumach 
tree < I* A w wtVf'l Imporad info. this country from the 
island of SicUy. Great ^peUepsK has been attained in 


the manufacture, both in the brilliancy and variety of 
colours, especially when it is considered that neither 
strong acid, nor great heat can be applied without danger 
of destroying the fibre of tne leather. 

The specimens ef morocco from Turkey, Tunis, and 
Egypt, show the manufacture in its origin, and no altera- 
tion appears to have taken place in the mode of dyeing, 
Ac., since the period when western Europe was indebted 
to them for this manufacture. The red morocco of 
Turkey and Egypt is brilliant and permanent, and though 
well suited for their particular use, is not adapted for 
general consumption. 

Bevingtons and Sons, Neckinger Mills, London (1, p. 
518), exhibit an assortment of morocco leather, enamelled 
seal skins, Cape sheep, kid, and gloving leather, and a 
series of the materials used in tanning and leather-dress- 
ing, to illustrate the several modes of curing and tanning 
practised in this country. They also exhibit skins iu 
the unmanufactured state, aud a Macedonian lamb skin 
divided to show the natural laminations by which the 
epidermis, the rete mucosum, and cutis, are cosily distin- 
guished. 

The Jury award Prize MedalsMo the following Exhi- 
bitors 

BAjYvet Brothers and Co., 16 Rue Mauconseil, Paris 
(415, France, p. 518), for r an assortment of morocco, 
roan, and calf leather, finished with great regularity, and 
in a variety of bjpautiful colours. The cochineal red and 
‘foe various shades of green morocco, are remarkable for 
the fulness of colour. The black morocco is also of good 
quality. 

Emmerich and Goerger, Strasbourg (1212, France, p. 
1235), for a good assortment of coloured and black mo- 
rocco, well dved aud manufactured. 

Wilson, Wai.keu, and Co., Leeds (11, p. 518), for a 
very large assortmeut of coloured sheep, morocco, and 
calf leather, well manufactured, and adapted, from their 
price, for general consumption. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — f 

David, C., 12 Rne Mauconseil (812, France, p. 1219), 
for a beautiful collection of dyed morocco, for book- 
binding. 

Delisle and Co., Grenoble (1181, France, p. 1234), 
for specimens of sheep and morocco leather, printed in 
permanent colours, for furniture, Ac. 

Deed, J. S. t Little Newport Street, London (10, p. 
518), for a good assortment of morocco leather, for furni- 
ture and bookbinding. 

East and Sox, Bermondsey, London (34, p. 519), for 
dyed and embossed sheep leather, in imitation of Utrecht 
velvet. This appears to be a good appropriation of lea- 
ther which is imperfect in the grain, and is manufactured 
with skill and good taste. 

George Clement, 102 Dean Street, Westminster (32, 

{ >. 519), for good specimens of morocco and Russian 
oather, adapted for furniture and bookbinding. 

Geoiige, Joseph, 81 Dean Street, Westminster (289, 
p. 529% for specimens of leather, beautifully gilded, em- 
bossed, and painted. 

Giraud Brothers, Paris (850, France, p. 1220), for 
dyed morocco and sheep leather, in brilliant and perma- 
nent colours. 

Lutwyche and George, Skinner Street, London (53, 
9. 520), for well-manufactured morocco leather and dyed 
sheep-skin rugs. 

Roeg, Salvador, Barcelona (249 b, Spain, p. 1345), 
for an assortment of morocco leather, dyed in a variety 
of colours, for shoes; and for well-manufactured black 
morocco. 

Alim and Gloving Leather . 

Alum, or white, leather is manufactured principally fop 
the purposed of the glove-maker, and is represented in 
the Exhibition by twenty contributors. 

The common method of making this description of 
leather is to immerse the prepared skin in a solution ot 
alum and salt, in equal proportions ; but where elasticity 
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and softness are required, as for kid gloves, very mack 
care and attention are necessary. The skin, having been 
first softened in lime-water, hu to be many times washed, 
and worked in pure water, ana afterwards in fermented 
bran-liquor. Yolks of eggs, flow’, alum, and salt, are 
the materials with which the skin is made into soft 
leather : and it is then dried, worked over a round blufit 
knife, and, after a second washing and softening with 

C " i of eggs, it is ready to receive from the dyer the 
tiful colours, so well known to the public, in the 
manufactured article of gloves. It has been estimated 
that 6,000,000 of eggs are annually consumed in the 
glove-leather manufactories of France and England. 

A few specimens of the excellent kid leather of France 
are exhibited by M. Jouvnt, of Paris: these skins are 
manufactured at Annonay, a town about fifty miles south 
of Lyons. The great superiority of the manufacture of 
this place is very remarkable, and a very large portion of 
the kid skins from evenr quarter of the glol>e are sent 
thither to be converted into gloving leather. Though 
the supply is derived principally from the adjacent pro- 
vinces of France, from Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, 
yet Ireland and the Eas^ Indies have of late years contri- 
buted no inconsiderable quantity. The total number 
annually manufactured there is not less than 4,000,000 
skins. • 

It is worthy of remark aWo, that a very large portion 
of the lamb skins, suitable for gloving leather, are sent 
from many countries to be manufactured at Yeovil, in 
Somersetshire, and the adjacent neighbourhood. Jjt is not 
unusual to see in that place the lambs* skins of Italy, 
Austria, Spain, Turkey, Denmark, Bordeaux, Buenos 
Ayres, and the Cape of Good Hope. The climate and 
the peculiarities of water, which are so admirably adapted 
for kid leather-dressing in France, are unsuited to the 
proper manufacture of lamb skins, which require a more 
temperate climate, and other facilities of manufacture, 
which are met with in England. 

The following Exhibitors hare been awarded Prize 
Medals 

Bariiamde, J. P., Rue du Fer U Monlid, Paris (750, 
France), for nn assortment of dyed goat, sheep, calf, 
and kid leather, in variety of colours. The bronze colour 
of this manufacturer is excellent and durable ; and the 
softness of the aluined calf leather renders it admirably 
adapted for the upper part of boots. 

demur, J. and J., Queen's Camel, Somersetshire (314), 
for Italian lamb skins, dressed and dyed in a variety of 
colours, for gloves. 

Ixjlagnifji, — , 6 Rue St. Hippolite, Paris (1330, 
France), for specimens of kid, lamb, calf, and sheep 
leather, suitably manufactured for gloves. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors:— 

Boulogne, P., Prague (334, Austria, p. 1023), for kid 
and lamb-skin leather, dressed for gloves, in which the 
smoothness and streugth of the grain liav# been well 
preserved. 

Luxemburg Glove Manufactory (4, p. 1130), fo» 
bronze and black kid leather, and for specimens of dyed 
kid and lomb leather, for gloves. 

Mattat and Sons, Random (10, Denmark, p. 1356), 
for very well-dressed leather, both for white and tan- 
coloured gloves. 

Rankiger, J. L. and Son, Altenburg (741, Prussia, 
p. 1091 \ for an assortment of lamb leather, dyed a variety 
of colours, for gloves. # 

Oil or Chamois Leather . 

There are fourteen Exhibitors of chamois leather, of 
whom four are English manufacturers, tyo French, and 
eight of other countries. 

The peculiar quality given to leather by the proc&s of 
the oil or chamois leather manufacturer is extreme soft- 
ness, which renders it a suitable article for gloves, and 
many other uses where this quality is required. 

It is manufactured by the continued application of 4bd- 


oil to tine skin, alternately with a process of beatiug in 
fulling mills, and exposing to the air for partial dr)ing, 
In about ten repetitious of the oiling and drying process 
fiie skins are sufficiently saturated, and are allowed t> 
remain in tubs until they become hot by natural fermenta 
tiou, after which they are washed in a strong alkali, and 
a most perfect and ufefhl kind of leather is formed. 

So recently as the commencement of the present cen- 
tury sheep skids manufactured in this mode were exten- 
sively employed as clothing; but woollen cloth has 
gradually superseded their use, and the trade hasTconsi- 
derably declined in consequence. • 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Ex- 
hibitors : — • 

Pullman, R. W. and J., 17 Greek Street, Soho, 
London (285, p. 529), for an assortment of track, doe, 
and chjunois leathers of every description, very perfectly 
manufactured, for a variety of purposes. 

Texikr, junior, Niort (1033, Jgrance, p. 1226), for 
specimens of buck, doe, and fawn leather, and for some 
well-dressed chamois sheep leather, stained in a variety of 
colours for gloves. # 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors 

Laydet and Co., glove manufacturers, Paris (296 
France, p. 1191), for specimens of chamois leather, dyed 
, in suitable colours for gloves. (Awarded a Prize Medal 
by the Jury of Class XX.) • 

RandaLj. and Dicks, Greek Street, Westminster (284, 
p. 539), for a well-manufactured assortment of bfick, doe, 
and chamois and gaiter leather. These Exhibitors show 
the application of chamois leather in the pianoforte, 
where it is used to stop the prolonged vibration of the 
wires. 

Dyed Sheepskin Lugs, fc. 

There are thirteen Exhibitors of dyed mgs manufac- 
tured from English sheep and Angpra goat skins. Though 
the manufacture is of recent origin in this eountiy, it 
appears to have been known to the Eastern nations in the 
most remote times. In the Old Testament, the “ram 
skins dyed red '* are mentioned, Exod. xxvi. 14, as orna- 
ments for the tent of the Holy Tabernacle. The sheep 
skins of England, especially the coarse wool skins of 
Lincoln and I^eicgetershire, are more adapted fig this 
purpose thou those of any other country, on account of 
the peculiar lustre of the wool. These rugs are exten- 
sively used in Great Britain for dqor-mats, and are 
exported to America and the continent of Europe. This 
excellence of the manufacture consists in the perfect 
extraction of the natural grease, in making them com- 
plete leather with alum and sumach, and in dyeing the 
wool permanent and bright colours. 

• 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Ex- 
hibitors : — 

Bevi nitons and Morris, 67 Kirifc William Street, 
London (332, p. 535), for an assortment of sheep-skin 
rugs, in great varWly of colours. These Exhibitor! show 
bordered fugs of several designs, in good taste ; and 
Angora goat skins, manufactured in a similar manner. 

• Clarke, C. and J., Glastonbury (48, p. 520), for sheep 
and lamb skin rugs, dyed and manufactured into a variety 
8>f useful articles. * • 

Deed, J. S., Little Newport Street, Westminster (10, 

S . 518), for Angora goat and English sheep skin rugs 
yed in many beautiful colours. 

The Jur) moke Honourable Mention of the Mowing 
Exhibitors 

Rood, G. and Co., Bolton Borough, Glastonbury (49, 
p. 520), for hearth rugs mode from dyed Angora goat 
skins, and for varieties of door-mats manufactured from 
English sheep and lamb skins. 

Win sob and Son, Bermondsey, London (14, n. 518), 
for a good assortment of dyed sheep skin run, suns for 
cavalry saddles, and several manufactured articles. 
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r Vellum and Parchment. 

Parchment is prepared from sheep skins by the sim- 
plest process. After the skin has been steeped in lime 
md water it is stretched in a frame, and by repeated 
working ’with hot water, and several applications of 
whiting which are dried in the sun, the skin is entirely 
cleansed from the grease. It is brought to a fine aurfece 
by skilfol labour with a round sharp knife, and when dry 

isfitfer use. ' . ... 

Vellum is made from calf skins prepared in a similar 

This manufacture is represented by seven Exhibitors. 

The Airy award Prise Medals to the following Ex- 
libitorsj — 

Berthault, Issodun (5G, France, p. 1174), for a very 
complete 'and extensive assortment of parchment and 
rellum, applicable for deeds, bookbinding, tamlAurines, 
md for the machinery of spinning-mills. 

Lever, J. and J.,r<13 Size Lane, London (24, p. 510), 
br spec im ens of vellum and parchment, manufactured 
br bookbinding, deeds, and tambourines. These Exhi- 
bitors show some well-dyed vellum, and other samples 
idapted for paintings. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors 

Evans and Son, 10 Silver Street, Ixmdon (18, p. 518), 
br specimens of well-manufactured parchment, and for* 
lirection-labels, very completely made from, the same 
nateriiik * 

SoffibwANK, W., Erfurt (743, Pruraia, p. 1091), for 
vellum and parchment of extreme whitenesB, prepared 
for deeds, drum-heads, and for machine or cylinder 
parchment. 

JSaddlctjj, Harness, and PortTWmtcavs. 

liWeporting on saddlerv, Harness, and portmanteaus, 
the Juti remark, that the general character of the arti- 
cles ia highly creditable to the Exhibitors, and show that 
considerable skill and ingenuity ore devoted to this 
department of industry. There arc upwards of 120 
Exhibitors in tiiis subdivision. 

From the nature of the manufacture it is less concen- 
trated in particular localities than most others. There is 
no towu of note in England where one or more of the 
trttdc.dovfi not & nd ample occupation » and as the manu- / 
f > ; - aired article continually falls into the hands of distant 
makers for repair, the knowledge and inventions of one 
manufacturer arq quickly circulated through a wide 
district. Hence we foul considerable uniformity and 
excellence of manufacture in this departn^nt. 

The chief endeavour of the saddler and liamess-mann- 
fhettfrer is to obtain strength, with lightness and cottve- 
nfonoe of form; for which purpose the strongest kinds of 
^abiyation with iron, wood, and 
***** mkaU, in fitaffordridr«,ii 

**^^VtraaBssiate- 
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Blackwell, S. and R., 256 Oxford Street (78, p. 
521-2), for phaeton harness of patent black leather. 
The mountings are in good taste; the materials and 
workmanship are also of good quality. 

Blvth, I?.. 4 Burk Lane, Westminster (90, p. 522), for 
a lady's saddle, well manufactured ; and a hunting or 
Park saddle, with unproved elastic seat. 

Brace, H., Walsall, Staffordshire (58, p. 620), for two 
cases of bits, stirrups, and spurs, for the jouth American 
market. 

Brown und Son, Birmingham (65, p. 521), for speci- 
mens of saddfe-trees, with whalebone springs, galvanised 
plates, &c., to prevent corrosion. 

Caister, A. B., 7 Baker Street, Westminster (77, p. 
521), for well-manufactured hussar and hunting saddles, 
with puir of harness pods. 

Cooper, M., York (5n, p. 520), for a case of saddlery, 
containing articles of very superior workmanship: the 
racing saddle, ii\ particular, weighing only two pounds, 
is remarkable for its neat manufacture. 

Cuff, It. 18 Cockspur Street, London (90, p. 52.3), for 
an embroidered velvet saddle, riding bridle, and harness, 
manufactured with much taste and elegance. 

Earnshaw, H., 91 Wimpole Street, London (107, p. 
528), for a case of harness, containing blue morocco and 
other bridles, well manufactured. 

IIickky and Tull, Philadelphia (58, United States, 
p. 1437 ), for two portmanteaus, well arranged and strongly 
constructed. *- 

Kane, <*., Dublin (62, p. 521), for portmanteaus and 
camp furniture, so ingeniously contrived, that most of the 
articles required to furnish an officer's apartment are 
contained in a travelling chest. 

Lacey and Phillips, Philadelphia (41, United States, 
p. 1435), for a case of harness, in which the mounting! 
are of solid silver •, the materials are of excellent quality 
and the workmanship very elaborate. 

Labourer Lv. 3 vxne C., Wressela Belgium, 
1159), for saddlery and harness manufactured in ex edit; 
style, with good materials and workmanship. 

Languor, W., junior, 9 Duke Street, Ixmdon (89, 
522), for a light phaeton harness, coiibtructedtof the U 
materials, and well adapted for its intended use. 

Last, 8., 250 Oxford Street, London (38, p. 519), for 
well-contrived railway portmanteau, divided into fo 
compurtmeuts, to foeilitate the access to any articles en 
tainted in it. 

MivDLEuonn, W. t 31 Holloway Head, Birminghu i 
(67, p. 521 ), for a lady's embroidered saddle, and arnithe 
with elastic seat; also for a new mouthing rein for un 
broken horses, Ac., the whole well manufactured. 

Morris, R. f Montreal (113, Canada, p. 966), for a sei 
ol double sleigh harness, of excellent material and work* 
manship. 

Passmore, W„ 27 little Windmill Street, Westminstei 
(79, p. 523), for a set of single horse harness : the styh 
and ^ workmanship are in every respect superior. 

J., Glasgow (37$, p, fe*), for a very pcrfeei 

^PftAXhnd LaMbin, Paris (683, France, p. 1811), for i 
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Bell, C., 34 Wigmore Street, Loudon (93, p. 523), for 
a lady’s saddle and single harness. 

Bvwateu, W. M., 99 Piccadilly, London (94, p. 523), 
for harness and improved Husrfan cavalry bridles. 

Cowan, L., Barrhead, New Pai^ey (273, p. 528), for 
a very good set of Scotch cart harness of patent leather. 

Hudson, 8., Dublin (60, p. 520), for a hunting-saddle 
with elastic seat, and a side-saddle with safety stirrups. 

Hughes, K., Clifden Street, Finsbury, Loudon (l06, 
p. 523), for heraldic mountings for harness. 

Maxwell and Co., 161 Piccadilly, London (52, 
p. 520) ,for socket spurs in various stages o9 manufacture. 

Penny, J., 37 Union Street, Middlesex Hospital, Lon- 
don (91, p. 522), for a state pony bridle, designed by 
W. H, Rogers, made by W. Longdon. 

Stewart, W., Toronto (134, Canada, p. 966), for a set 
of single sleigh harness, made of varnished leather. 

The Jury desire to record their great obligations to the 
undermined gentlemen : — » j 


London, December , 18. P >1. 


Mr. Thomas Powell, leather fhetor. Lime-street 
Mr. William Hackblock, Rood lane/ 

Mr. Frederick Dandlekcr, Hambectikon, Lake of 
Zurich. 

Mr. Martin Black more, Bread Street, London. 

Mr. E. W. Roberts, Page's Walk, Bermondsey. 

Mr. Alfred Rymer, Nassau Street, Westminster. 

Mr. M. Nichollb, Little Wiudmill Street, West- 
minster. • 

Mr. George Kent, Mornington Crescent, West- 
minster. * 

Mr. George Kidd, Associate Juror, 257 Ox/ord- 
strect. 

i ^ 

All of whom have very freely given their valuable ser- 
vices in the examination of many of the Exhibitors’ goods, 
on the merits of which they were peculiarly qualified to 
assist the Jury in forming a correct judgment. 


J. A. NICHOLAY, 
J. B. BEVINGTON, 


i 


Reporters. 
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CLASS XVII. # , ' 

REPORT ON PAPER AND STATIONERY, PRINTING AND BOOKBINDING 


I The figures after the Karnes (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors' Numbers and to the Pages in the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.] 


* Jury. 

Svlvain Van de Weyeb, Chairman , Belgium ; Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from 11. M. the King of the Belgians. 

ftioMAs De La Bce, Deputy Chairman , 84 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Pork : Ornamental Stationery 
Manufacturer* t 

Charles WnrmxGHAft, Reporter Chiswick, and Took's Court, Chanpcry Lane; Printer. 

A. Firmin 1)1 dot, Joint Reporter^ France; Member of Central Jury, «c.* 

Professor Hulse, Zollverein ; Director of the ltoyal Poly technical Academy at Dresden. 

Viscount Mahon, F.R.S.,41 Grosvenor Place. 

Henry Stevens, Barnet, Vermont, United States ; residing at Morley's Hotel, London. 

C tiARLES Ven ables , Plomer Hill House, High Wycombe j retired Paper Manufacturer. 


The articles which the Jury hod to examine were classified 
in the following manner : — 

A. Paper in the Haw State as it leaves the mill. , 

B. Articles of Stationery! 

C. pasteboards, Carder Ac. 

ffc$Papcr and Scaleboard Boxes (cartonnerie\ 

E. Printing ( not including Fine Art Printing). 

F. Bookbinding, 

The Juiy met on the 17th of May, and continued their 
labours till the 28th of July, when their awards were 
finally settled anil transmitted to the proper authorities. 

They did not think it necessary to divide themselves 
into 'sub-committees ; but in adjudicating upon the speci- 
mens of printing intended for the use of the blind, they 
requested the assistance of George Sumner, Esq., of the 
United States, and William Hughes, Esq., of Henshaw's 
Blind Asylum, Manchester, to which request these gentle- 
men kindly acceded. 

The first duty of the Jury was to refer to the 11 Decisions 
regarding Juries," and afterwards to the “ Instructions 
from the Council of Chairmen," in which, among other 
conditions, it is stated that “ a classified list of the subjects 
under the pagflince of each Jury is prepared, and forms 
the limitation of each class ;"and that 14 those articles will 
be rewarded which fulfil in the highest degree the con- 
' ditions specified in the Sectional List," namely 

“ Incrcafed usefulness, improved* 1 form, superior 
quality, or superior skill in workmanship, new use of 
known materials, use of new materials, new com- 
bination of materials, beauty of design in form or 
colour, or both with reference to utility, the cheap- 
ness with reference to production, and that the Beport 

' should describe the state of industry as shown in this 
Exhibition." 

proceeded to' the examination of the^ different articles. 
The classified list of subjects was found to be very de- 
fective, the classification only extending to English 
Exhibitors, and many articles were founf tf be misplaceji 
fa the classes to which they had been assigned. The 
Jury had thus to refer several articles to their proper 
dosses, and to decide that, maps did not come under their 
consideration, though several had, in the Official Catalogue, 
been inserted in Cutis XVII.; that the lithographic colour 

' • M. Didot, a Creek scholar, and an embient* typogra- 
pher, engraver atakfypefou&duF, printer to the Institute of 
France, and paper-manufecturer, haying been appointed 
mebibcr of the Jury# 8* llflfc (of which he is the head 
partner) was excluded dun eMipetition. The Jury cannot, 
however, abstain from Impressing their high appreciation 
of the important servi ce s se*L. Impartiality, and talent dis- 
played by M. Didst* Wmitn Joint Reporter and Juryman. 


press, os well as all other machinery, came under the 
jurisdiction of Class VI., the Jury offering at the same 
time to give their assistance and opinions individually or 
collectively, Suould any such assistance or opinions tie 
desired ; that they could take cognizance neither of literary 
merit, as hod been required of them, nor of different phi- 
lological systems of printiug, as phonetic priuting, pho- 
notypy, phonography, Ac. Ac. ; and lastly, that several 
specimens of caligraphy and penmanship had erroneously 
been sent to them. 

With regard to the Foreign Department the Catalogue 
was still more imperfect; and the Jury hod to search out 
the articles which appertained to their Class. It is greatly 
to be feared that, notwithstanding all the care taken by 
the Jury, there may be articles which have escaped their 
observation, x 

It will be observed that the Jury, in strict conformity 
with the principles laid down by the Koyal Commission, 
have only recommended one Council Medal, and that for 
typography ; not that they did not recognize the excellence 
and beauty of many of the specimens exhibited, and the 
skill and perfection which, in many points, the art of 
printing displayed, but because there did not appear to lie 
any production so clearly bearing the character of novelty 
of invention or new application of a known principle as to 
justify such a recommendation, with the exception of the 
products of the Imperial Court and Government Printing 
Office of Vienna, which presented both novelty of invention 
and a number of new combinations in the art of typo- 

k ifo "prize was awarded to publishers, as such, notwith- 
standing the merit of their publications. 

Until recently, bookselling had not been represented at 
the Exhibitions of Industry : the instructions given to the 
Jury of the Great Industrial Exhibition of all Nations did 
knot assign to it any distinct position ; and, therefore, in 
the different countries the booksellers have refrained from 
sending their publications, not deeming that their trade, 
connected more or less closely as it is with the sciences 
and with letters, could be looked upon as a branch of 
industry. 

Several booksellers of France, Germfqy, and Belgium, 
have, however, thought that the creation of a book being 
the result of a combination of differentlndustrial branches 
•—such as wood-engraving, metal-engraving, colouring, 
the choice of types, and of the various kinds of paper, Ac., 
—the bookseller ought to be looked upon as the partial 
creator of these industrial products, the first idea of which 
he had in marfy instances conceived. 

Iq awarding the Prize Medal, the Jury have, in each 
branch, observed the general principle of acknowledging 
the various kinds of excellence to be met with in each 
article under consideration, without entering into the 
question of relative merit. 
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Some articles, though having no claims either to a 
Prise Medal or an Honourable Mention, contained, never* 
theleis, some merit, which justified the Jury in noticing 
them in their Report. They do not profern to express an 
opinion upon every article exhibited, notwithstanding the 
care they have taken in making a critical examination of 
the whole ; thus their Report has reference to the genersl 
merits of the goods exhibited, as illustrative of the present 
state of the Paper Manufacture, Printing, and Book- 
binding, as pursued in various countries, and the con- 
tributions of any individual Exhibitor are neither com- 
mented upon, nor is any allusion made to diem, except in 
illustration of the Report 

In the appreciation of the articles of this Class, the 
products of wjiich deeply interest all grades of society— 
contribute to r their moral, intellectual, and social civiliza- 
tion, and give activity and employment to so many minds 
and hands— it would have been gratifying to the Jury, 
had they been able to draw a faithful picture of the actual 
state of all those branches of industry which have occupied 
the most ingenious inventors, to trace their gradual 
development, and to indicate their probable future growth. 
The Jury feel how imperfectly they have succeeded in 
attaining this end; they have, however, given a rapid 
historical sketch of the origin and progress of Printilig, of 
Paper Manufacturing, Ac., in order to facilitate a com- 
parison between the past and. the present, and to eflable 
the reader in some degree to judge of the real extent of 
those branches of industry, in various countries, as repre- 
sented at the Great Exhibition. •• # * 

The Reporters express their thanks to their Chairman, 
M. Van ok Weyer, for his assistance and contributions 
in the drawing up of the Report ; also to their colleague, 
Mr. Henry Stevens, for the information he has given on 
the state of Type-founding and Paper Manufacture in the 
United States, os well as for his article on “ Printing for 
tlie Use of the Blind.” 

The number of exhibitors of all nations in this Class is 
559, of which 212 belong to Great Britain ; 124 to Prance ; 
l to Algiers ; 24 to the Zollvereiu States, including Prussia. 
Baden, and the United States of Northern Germany ; 23 
to the Grand Duchy of Baden, and the West Provinces of 
Prussia ana Electoral Hesse; 19 to Bavaria; 10 to Saxony ; 

7 to Wurlemburg ; 8 to Frank fort-upon-the-Maine ; 18 to 
thd’Grand Ducky of Hesse ; 1 to Nassau ; 3 to Hamburgh ; 

1 to Hanover ; 6 to the Netherlands ; 1 to Persia ; 1 to 
Smyrna ; 2 to Portugal ; 2 to Rome ; 5 to Russia ; 2 to 
Sardinia ; 1 to Spain ; 4> to Switzerland ; 2 to Tuscany ; 
3 to India ; 2 to Malta ; 5 to Canada ; 1 to New South 
Wales ; 1 to Van Diemen’s Laud ; 23 to America ; 19 to 
Austria; 17 to Belgium; 3 to China; 2 to Denmark; 

2 to Sweden : and 3 to Egypt. 

The Jury, in conclusion, express their hope that the 
union of all nations, evidenced by the Exhibition of 1851, 
may hasten the peaceful solution of a question which 
concerns at once the rights of justice, of literature, of the 
sciences, and of typography. Property, the unalterable 
basis of society, can never be less sacred in works of 
genius than in material concerns. Printers ancLbooksellers, 
whose complaints unite with those of artists and literary 
men, have shown that the unrestrained reprinting of 
works, without regard to moral considerations, is generally 
attended, in every quarter, with greater inconvenience 
than advantage. The recognition of literary property 
within proper limits will give more intellectual life, and 
more creative imagination to countries in which the 
reprinting of foreign works now stifles the development of 
native literature and science. * 

The Custom-houses, now obliged to establish a search, 
frequently hostile, will relinquish the impediments to 
commeree and literature, and works will no longer be 
reprinted in haste, replete with errors, or mutilated 
according to the will of speculators, and in emulation of 
each other. 

Lastly, # the certainty of a wider market will be an 
encouragement to writers of talent, and to publishers, who 
are frequently prevented from commencing great under- 
takings by the fear of seeing their work immediately 
pirated. Universal co-operation is indispensably necessary 
to insure the success of great literary and scientific 


enterprises, which could not fell to flourish in a liigher 
degree if the rights in literary property frere recognized. 

I. PRINTING * 

After an interval of four centuries, the date of the 
Great Exhibition of the world’s industry is coincident 
with the anniversary of that of the invention of printing. 

It seems as if all nations were assembled in the capital 
of England to celebrate the centennial birthday of the 
Press— the most powerful instrument of their civilisation. 

It is by the aid of printing that different nations have 
imparted to each other their thoughts and their feqjings, 
ana have received in some degree a combined existence. 
Without this marvellous bond, they would ha vs been left 
to the ignorance and prejudices which ibster national 
warfare, and could never have presented* this admirable 
display of universal harmony and of generous ^emulation. 

when we consider the great costliness of manuscripts t 
at a former period, the difficulty of procuring them, and 
all the benefits of which society was devoid before the 
discovery of printing, every friend (ft study and of exalted 
intellectual speculations should deem himself fortunate 
in living at a period when so many stores of instruction 
arc placed within the reach of all. * 

In every age, and in all countries, printing denotes the 
Btale of civilization, of which books are the reflex, and 
the history of the human mind is written in the progress 
of bibliography. Thus the first printed books of Ger- 
many were almost all devoted to theology and scholastic 
philosophy, while at Paris«anctent literature occupied an 
equal rank with theology ; Jj}us also at Rome, where the 
remembrance of ancient literature maintaindU* still 
stronger empire, printing under the guidance of the 
Bishops of Aleria and Teramo, principally reproduced 
the master-pieces of classic times. In France, however, 
under the influence of the chivalrous reign of Francis 1., 
a great number of works upon chivalry soon appeared, 
and the desire of becomipg acquainted with narratives 
so much in conformity with the prevailing taste, vrm one 
cause of the introduction of printing into Engldha. Of 
the sixty-two works printed in London by Caxton, those 
upon theology do not amount to ten, the remainder being 
devoted to chivalry, to history more or less romantic, to 
literature, and to manners and customs. Without ex- 
patiating upon this subject, we will confine ourselves to 
observing that at the period when die Pope founded at 
Rome the celebrated printing-office for the “ Propagation 
of the Faith,” tljere was no corresponding activity on 
the subject in London; and that at the present day, 
whilst the great printing establishment of the “Pro- 
paganda” remains inactive, Eugland every year sends 
forth to the world a million of Bibles and New Testa- 
ments. i 

Soon after its first origin, the ar#of printing had 
attained a great degree of perfection, and it was not till 
the second half of the last century, that owing to the 
efforts of Ibarra, in Spain ; of Baskerville and of Buhner, 
in England; of the Foulises and the Ruddimans, in 
Scotland; of Bodoni, in Italy; and of the Didot family, 
in Parif, any real progress can be* pointed out Tho 
types were better cut and better cast, the ink as good as 
that of the earjjlst printers, the paper was impooved in 
its make^and the press-work more uniform. 

At that time the greatest admiration and astonishment 

* “ I participate in the encomiums bestowed by all 
► former eulogists on this transcendent art, which mey justly 
be considered as the nurse and preserver of every spedles 
of knowledge ; and while I look Into history for an ex- • 
aminatiou of the benefit which mankind has already de- 
rived from it, I feel equal, or even still more pleasure in 
anticipating that which it Is yet capable of effecting, when, 

S r being Tierfectly unfettered all over the globe, it will 
vo rise Ufcand promote a system of universal educatkflL 
and when, as a certain consequence of that education, all 
societies will direct their strenuous efforts towards Waging 
into complete operation that divine morality which has for 
its basis this simple bat sublime maxim, * Vo unto another 
that which you would wish another should do unto you.’ ” 
— On thti Art of Printing, % (he late CHttrto, third Earl 

Staiihoj*' 
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w «fj» erected by the rapidity with which at each action 
of the lever, moled by the head of the workman, all the 
pages which a whole sheet of paper was capable of con* 
taming, were Imprinted at a single stroke,* but this 
rapidity, which enabled a workman to produce in one 
day more than a thousand transcribers could write^ could 
not long suffice to supply the constantly-mcreasing de- 
mands caused by the march of iutel&ct, . 

About the beginning of the present eentuiy, Charles, 
the. third Earl Stanhope,* by the invention of the press 
which ,bears his name, and of a new prooess of stereo- 
type 1 ^ more simple and more economical, had made a 
great improvement in the typographical art. Subse* 
quently Messrs. Bauer and Komig, aided by the genius 
and knowledge of , English engineers, and by the intelli- 
gence and perseverance of Messrs. Beasley and Walter, 
applied steam power to a new system, which created a 
revolution in the art of printing. In lieu of the platteu, 
which the workman's arm slowly brought down upon the 
types, two cylinders printed with rapidity both sides of 
the meet, whatever ' its size might be. In November 
1814, by means of this machine, which was subsequently 
much simplified, the “Times'* newspaper was printed 
with a rapidity which surpassed Guttemberg's press even 
more than the latter did the hand of the transcribers. It 
might have seemed that the rapidity of production^ in 
printing could proceed no further; but after having been 
repeatedly altered in its form, the printing machine 
appears before us now in an entirely novel shape, and we 
might believe on seeing the “Times" newspaper printed 


* hfcr$tower remarks, “ That the common press is con- 
structed on the true principles of mechanism. It does not, 
however (he allows), produce an adequate impression from 
heavy works in small letter without great labour and atten- 
tion. It was, therefore, a great acquisition to gain an 
accession of power with, at the same time, a diminution of 
labour. * 

“This valuable acquisition imthe art of printing owes its 
inventitpi to that enlightonod and patriotic statesman, Karl 
Stanhope. The iron press, invented by this nobleman, is 
capable of ten times the iorco of the common press, with, 
perhaps, a tenth of the labour* In working upon this press 
nothing is left to the judgment of the pressman but the 
beating/’ 


The Stanhope principle has been applied in all succeeding 
improvements or the common press, whether of iron or 
wood. 

Mr. TUloch Having given up the prosecution of the art of 
stereotyping, Mt. Wilson, a printer of respectability in 
London, engfttitil with Karl Stanhope for the purpose of 
bringing It tv* perfection, and eventually to establish it in 
this country. His Lordship, it is said, received his instruc- 
tions from Mr. Tiltoeh, and had afterwards the personal 
attendance of Mr. Foulis for many months,! at his scat at 
Chevening, wher#his Lordship was initiated In tko prac- 
tical part of the operation. 

After two years* application, Mr. Wilson announced to 
the public, that the genius and perseverance of Earl Stan- 
hopo, whom he styles u the Right Honourable Inventor, “ 
had overcome every difficulty, and that, accordingly, the 
various processes ojr the stereotype art nod been so admi- 
rably contrived, combining the most beaut.ful sfcnplicity 
with the most desirable economy, the ne plus ultra of 
perfection with that of cheapness, as go yield the best 
encouragement to the public for looking forward So the 
happy period when an application of this valuable art to 
tite manufacture of books would be the means£>f reducing 
the prices of all standard works at least tibfrty, and, in 
many cases, fifty per cent. * 

Tn January, 1804, thestereoiype art (with the approbation 
• of Lord Stanhope) was offered by Mr. Wilson to the 
fTnlvertity of Cambridge, for their adoption and use in the 
printing Of Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-Books, upon 
1 certain terms and jwsdltmt highly advantageous to Mr. 
Wilson; for* with & Lordship's characteristic generosity, 
Marl Stanhope uniformly declined to .accept evpn life reim- 
bursement <w any feef of the toodeys by him expended in 
the prraaontien. pf this fogtniodB art* Some differences, 
however, orbing betwepmlE Wilton and the officials of 
the University, thecogtaifewas dlmetted, and Mr. Wilson 
published his teas in inknrcotyped pamphlet, entitled. 

Aridiratkm b4tyrfou ^SpJnlvi&ity of Cambridge and 
And tew Wilson/* ✓ ^1* “ 


by Applegoth’s new system, that the highest degree of 
speed had been attained, did net experience prevent 
mankind from assigning a limit to the perfectibility of 
human inventions, and 1 6 the inscrutable designs of 
Providence. t r 

Mr. Kmpig's machines, patented in 1814, were for too 
complicated and expensive, and the inking too imper- 
fect, for general adoption. They were superseded by 
Mr. Edward Cowper 1 * machine, which he invented and 
patented in 1818. Almost all the large editions of 
modem works are printed by Cowper’s machines, and 
the influence they have had on the publication of books 
of all kinds is fhr beyond any expectation entertained at 
the time the machine was invented. After it had been 
in use some time, it was stated in Court, by an eminent 
lawyer (now a noble Lord), that, “if it had not been fer 
Mr. Cowper’s machine, it would have been impossible to 
supply the demand for books:" this is not correct, for 
at that time the hand-press did supply the demand : but 
the striking and' important feet is, that the machine 
created a demand, ana called into existence books which, 
but for it, would scarcely have been thought of. As the 
machine-work from type and wood-cuts was fer better 
than the ordinary printing of the day, booksellers were 
induced to print extensive editions, because they saw the 
machine could accomplish all they required. One of the 
first booksellers who availed himself of this power was 
Mr. Charles Knight, who projected the “ Penny Maga- 
zine," on a hint from Mr. M. D. Hill, Queen's Counsel. 
Each number, published weekly, consisted of eight pages 
of letterpress, illustrated with good wood-engravings. 
The public was astonished at tne cheapness and good 
quality of the work, but it was its immense sale which 
rendered it profitable; for some years it amounted to 
180,000 copies weekly. Mr. Knight, whose services in 
the cause of educational literature entitle him to the 
highest praise, expended 5,000/. a-year in woodcuts for 
this work. The Cowper machine nos been the cause of 
the many pictorial illustrations which characterize so 
large a portion of modern publications. The “ Saturday 
Magazine," “ Chambers’ Journal,” the 44 Magasin Pitto- 
resque," in France, and numerous others, owe # their ex- 
istence to this printing machine. The principal of cheap 
editions and lartje sales soon extended to establish works 
of a higher value. A remarkable instance of this vfas 
the edition of Sir Walter Scott's works, with notes, edited 
by himself: instead of the olil price of l Os., they were 
sold at 5s. a volume, and the demand created by this 
reduction of price was so great that, although the printer 
had a strong prejudice against machines, he was com- 
pelled to have them, the presses of his large establish- 
ment proving totally unable to perform the work, which 
amounted to upwards of 1,000 volumes per day for about 
two years. Tne Universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
have adopted Mr. Cowper's machines for printing vast 
numbers of Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. Ac. A Bible, 
which formerly cost 3s., may now be had for Is. Mr. 
Cowper recommended the Religious Tract Society to 
put aside their coarse woodcuts, to have superior wood 
engravings, Sind to print them with his machine. The 
Society adopted these suggestions, and the result is, that 
by sending forth well-printed books, it could now support 
itself by their sale, without any aid from subscriptions. 

As to newspaper, 41 The Times," for instance, prints 
about Thirty-Jive thousand copies every day, and as this 
newspaper is of a very large size, often with a supple- 
ment, the aggregate amount is more tlyra thirty acres 
of printed surface per day— a quantity that could not 
possibly have been effected by hand-presses. At the 
44 Times" office there are four machines, invented by 
Cowper and Applegath, printing from 4,5W0 to 5,000 
impressions per hour; and two machines, lately invented 
by Mr. Applegath, priming Ten thousand copies per 
hour— a hand-press producing only 300 impressions per 
hour. The grefet point obtained in these machines is 
the perfect distribution of the iuk, and the 'power of 
causing the type to pass under the inking-rollers twice 
for newspaper work, or from four to eight times for book- 
work, thus insuring the type being well inked. The 
efieqt was so striking, as to induce Mr. Cowper to apply 
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the inking-roller* and table to foe common press, and this 
method has entirely superseded the old printing bails, and 
completely abolished the imperfect inking, technically 
called “ monk* and friar »," ad ftequently .seen in looks 
printed by the old systefa. Theg&feqp of Mr. Cowper’s 
ingenious invention is, that books are well, cheaply, and 
quickly printed, an abundance of illustrations introduced, 
and the quality of printing improved all over the world ; 
thus rendering liters tore accessible to millions. 

# Printing— Austria. 

Printing, invented at Strssburg and at^Mayence, and 
patronised by the Emperor Maximilian, who obtained 
masterpieces | from it at its very commencement, appears 
In this Exhibition with a degree of splendour which has 
caused general surprise. No less encouraged in our day 
by its present sovereign, the Imperial Printing-office of 
Austria bas proved itself equal to its duties, and has 
accelerated the progress of die art by numerous experi- 
ments of all kinds. Xylography, engraving, type-found- 
ing, stereotyping whether by plaster moulds or by means 
of gutta pcrcha and the galvanc^ptastic process, electro- 
metallurgy, by which fossil fishes and animals buried in 
the antediluvian era are reproduced upon paper ; galva- 
nography, gaivanotype, chymitype, all those new appli- 
cations of art and science which dimly foreshadow an 
unknown future, are represented here ; and lithography, 
that new sister of typography, also appears, with the 
new adjuncts of chromotypy and chromo-lithography. 

The beautiful and rich collection of Oriental types, oft 
which we have counted more than a hundred different 
sorts, as well engraved as they are well cast, proves that 
in Austria learning is not less encouraged than the arts. 

By the side of so many objects relating to typography, 
we must admire the typographic plates, each measuring 
540 square inches, formed by the galvanic process, ana 
producing, in copper, letters of all languages, from which 
many muttons of copies may be printed without any 
appearance of wear and tear. 

M. Haas, of Prague (367, p. 1026), has distinguisned 
himself by various efforts towards sustaining the long- 
estahlished reputation of his house. 

After tile admirable display made by Austria, of nu- 
merous specimens of well-executed typography in all 
laifjguages, the Jury hardly feel themselves authorized 
to express a wish that, among the great and increasing 
number of printers in that empire, a few had sent their 
productions, to show how for the art has advanced with- 
out the support of the Government. The only Exhibitor 
in letter-press, besides M, Haas, was M. Battaoia, of 
Venice (366, p. 1028), who sent fair specimens of typo- 
graphy, in simple and convenient binding. As pub- 
lishers, MM. Muller (872, p. 1028), and Neuman (373, 
p. 1028), of Vienna, exhibited books and albums got up 
with much care. 

Printing -Peussia. 

Next to the Imperial Printing-office of Austria we 
notice that of M. Decker, the printer to the Royal Aca- 

* Earl Stanhope, when he invented the pSnting Press 
which will bear his name to posterity, coupled with his 
object an idea of inking the form on the press by meins q f 
a revolving cyliuder, and in pursuit of this plan spared no 
ex ;>ense in endeavouring to find a substance with w hich to 
cover his rollers. lie had the skins of every animal which 
he thought likely to answer the purpose, dressed by every 
possible process, and tried many other substances, as cloth, 
silk, &c.; without success. The unnecessary seam down the 
whole length of the roller was the first itnjfediment, and 
next the impossibility of keeping any skin or Substance 
then known always so soft and pliable as to receive the ink 
with an even coat, and communicate the same to the form 
with the regularity required. All the presses of his early 
construction had at each end of the table a raised fianen, 
type high, for the purpose of applying his rollers ; but the 
obstacles interposed by nature nerself totally baffled and 
defeated Ms lordship’s plane In this respect.' _ 

t This may be Judge*! of at the British MnecJim, By the 
unique cdpy upon vellum, printed by Bohomstwrger about 
1514. It is a magnificent A livre d'heures,” the execution 
of which is even superior to that of the celebrated book of 
foe Adventures of Tcurdanck. ’ « 


demy of Berlin (143, p* 1066 ). Tbs large folio New 
Testament, foe German translation by Luther, is a master- 
piece of typographic art The printing of It is perfect, 
the types are well cut and Bast, foe mk u black and bril- 
liant, and the paper excellent. Great praise must also 
be accorded to foe edition of the complete works of 
Frederick the Great, a literary and typographic monu- 
ment of great beauty, raised by Prussia to its hero. Hie 
five volumes in large quarto, already published, are 
worthy in every respect, by their typographic execution, 
of the importance or such a work. 

M. Decker exhibited, amongst the specimens of types 
from his foundry, some beautiful Oriental types, engfaved 
in part with the co-operation of foe Academy qf Berlin, 
and also specimens of brass rules, of, great depth in foe 
engraving, and of very superior execution* 

M. Liepmann’s ingenious invention (147, p # 1056) for 
printiiur in oil from a mass of solid colours, os a sub- 
stituurfor semifluid, printing inks, has attracted foe no- 
tice of the Jury, and they hope that when it has been 
sufficiently improved, this may be t valuable adjunct to 
ornamental printing. 

M. G. Westkbmann, of Brunswick (749, p. 1091), has 
shown a specimen of good printing in foe work entitled 
“ European Gallery/’ printed upon German paper. " 

From Elberfeld, M. Baedeker's “ German Bible,” -in 
folio (832, p. 1095), is a specimen of small and neat type 
printing. M. IIaenel, of Berlin (284, p. 1065), exhibited 
bank-notes, and labels in gold and colours, possessing 
some merit. * 

9 PRINTlKfovSAXONT. 

M. Hirscufeld's, of Leipxic (180, p. 1113), B 
other typographic establishments, maintain printing in an 
honourable position iu Germany. 

The considerable number of publications printed in a 
single year by M. Broc&haus (178, p. 11 12), •who is 
at the same time a primer, a type-founder, a bookseller, 
and publisher, at Lcipzic, has attracted the notice of foe 
Jury. All these publications are directed towards lite- 
rary and scientific purposes, and each edition is very 
large. A 1 though his printing aims less at the perfection of 
the art than at cheapness and correctness, we have never- 
theless remarked a charming little volume entitled Die 
Bezauberte Bote, by Schultze. 

The books printed and published by MAI. Vieweo, 
of Brunswick (822, p. 1095), who are also type-founders 
and paper-makers, are not less worthy of rfimark fire their 
aim at scientific Usefulness. The execution of them is 
without any attempt at fine printing, but is such as suits 
this description of books. 

M. Barth’s work, M Minstrels of* Germany” (179, 
p. 1112), printed at Leipzig, on parchment, and foe putt* 
li cations of A#. Scii herder, of Frankfort (30, p. 1124), 
should also be mentioned. 

In general, the J ury have observed, in all the books 
exhibited in the Gfernian Department, great improve- 
ments iu the paper, in the clearness ami neatness of the 
type, aud the quality of the Ink; 

• Printing— Italy* 

Printing, soon # after its discovery, wa« carried to 
Rome by some Garmon printers. The Popes Sixtus V., 
Leo a., aud Clement XlV., founded the celebrated print- 
iug-office of the Vatican, for the purpose of printing the 
Works of the Hedy Fathers and the Holy Scriptures, and 
wof propagating the Catholic Faith. Their beautifo! 
r Oriental types give this printing-office an honourable 
1 standing, but its publications are few, and do not keep # 
pace with the progress of the times. 

The Veudelins of Spires, and the Jensons, were mfy 
established in Venice. They introduced softie happy 
modifiguions into the type* by nuking them ftp pmA 
nearer to foe beautiful letters of Roman ascription# 
The Aldi still further improved them* and favetiM fog 
sloping types called italic. Their beantifol ah&xjnMftfe 
publications are remarkable even iu foe present wf for 
their typographic execution* ' 

At theeud of the lut notary, and tithe doathche^ 
meat of the present, Bodonl, a typographer offconw U* 
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r'tkto*m *t the santo time the engraver and 
im vmtgjMk which he so carefaUy printed, pub- 
ill kfcwftd editione-true masterpieeee—whieb 
iftaft for bUn the highest renown, but in whieMe 
l i remoe d too much to typographic luxury, 
rhreseut but few typographic productions to this 
font | nevertheless the Jury have remarked with 
] the Urge Mo volume of 4 J The History of the 
V Of Altaoomba,” skilfolly printed at Turin, by 
Chino end Mika (89, p. 1805), The type is very 
hotortifol, and each page is surrounded by a border imi- 
tated from one of the exquisite manuscripts of the 15th 
century* The wood engravings Have been multiplied by 
the pu vanoplastic process. 

a Paikhno— S wm&BLAND. 

Notwithstanding its flourishing trade in books, and 
the great number of printers established in the Cantons, 
Switzerland has not given the Jury an opportunity for 
Judging of its progress in typography. 

Piu&mNq— E ngland. 

The frat book printed by Caxton, after a long resi- 
dence in the Low Countries, appeared in London in 
!474j aud it is worthy of note, that the first book in the 
KngMi language was printed by him, not in England, 
but on the Continent, fit 1471. Almost all those which 
he printed, and which he translated himself, to please the 
Princess Margaret, sister of King Edward the Fourth, 
and at the solicitation of the great lords and ladies of 
that time, were devoted to ^ chivalry, llis types, and 
those of his successors, Wgr^Jn de Worde and Pynson, 
are act Aery elegant imitation of the writing then used in 
England. Up to the time of Buckley, in 1733, the art of 
printing made little progress in this country. It was 
Jfeskerville who, in 175u, turning his thoughts from 
Japannigg to type-founding and printing, first gave to 
.the art a real impulse. He spent several yean and much 
bf his fortune befbre he was able to produce types to his 
own satisfaction. In 1757 ho issued his first book— a 
JWrgil, !u quarto. Between this date and 1 7G3, he printed 
Ifijpto uaharming edition* of Milton, Addison, The Com- 
foptfr sPraycr, The Bible, Juvenal and Persius, Horace, 
fisc., which are still celebrated for their typographical 
beauty, and cause the name of Baskerville to be ranked 
among the most eminent men who have contributed to 
the improvement of the Art of Printing. The paper 
which he caused to be made was superior, and all his 
apparatus touriatSng, including his ink, presses, chases, 
punches, mdRPfe*, moulds, and types, were produced by 
hunsel( anowere all great improvements. Ilis process 
of drying and gjjto|ng his paper and ink, as soon as 
printed, by means of hot plates of copper, was expensive, 
mid had some other fkulfts; bnt the tostej of the period 
was not then ripe for luxury in printing, and notwith- 
standing ttfet he offered to print for the London book- 
sellers Within five per cent, as low as the printers they 
employed, he complained that he was unable to get work 
from them. Accordingly, in 1767, we find him writing 
to his old friend Franklin:—" After having obtained the 
reputation of excelling in the most usefUl art known to 
mankind, of which 1 have your testimony, is it not to 
the last degree provoking that 1 county gw even bread 
by Jtf ' Tneh, as now, many persons would pnedurage 
bid printiag, because it was cheaper. IBs topes, though 

M Jftgnuch estimSN 
d&Mwero sold to 
and were, in 1784, 

' is* celebrated edi- 
work at that day 
Thus ended the 
Englan d. 

I(r. wUUam Bolmer 
hwfr »rogi W’ fat the 

France, Spain, and 

‘*jte work, of Shat 

- M*. 

Mai of 



who eriahed to raiae in France a like mmwMnt to Basis* 
and printed a folio edition, nitefraallad tat hi typogjyyhi- 
eal perfection, ^ 

At the commencement ot the p re s en t century, the late 
Mr. Charles Whittingham brought out the efogant editions 
which have rendefed the Chiswick Press so celebrated. 
Until that fime no one had printed wood engravings so 
pkfeetiy, by the application of e rarfojp* nmmmj for 
obtaining gradations in the fists. This success encou- 
raged the engraven to give to woodoutaa fineness un- 
known in the times of Albeit Durer, Wolgemuth, and 
other engraven, who were obliged to employ broad fines, 
the unevenness of the paper and the imperfections of the 
presses rendering the printing of fine lines imposritde.f 
At the present day, when speed is imperatively do* 
manded by the public, the means of satisfying this de- 
mand are everywhere numerous and powerful. This foot 
may be judged of in London by the printing-office of 
Messn. Clowes (printers of the Official Catalogues, and of 
the Reports by the Juries), in which two steam-engines 
put in motion twenty -six printing-machines: by tli&t of 
Mr. Spottiswuode, the printer to the Queen, &c. ; and by 
the printing-offices of 14 The Times," and other large 
London newspapers, which publish in the morning the 
long .debates in Parliament, so often continued until late 
In toe night. This rapidity of execution would have ap- 
peared fabulous iu the last century ; and it ought to be 
remarked that the speed does not, m England, in any 
way prevent the correctness of the work, whicn is in gene- 
ral remarkable* .even in the immense daily newspapers. 
This advantage must be attributed, in a great measure, to 
the maintenance of the ancient custom of the printers in 
Englaud. Here it is required that there should be seven 
entire years 1 apprenticeship of every working printer, 
whether ho is destined to be a compositor or a pressman. 
This beneficial custom, by means of which the woriemau 
becomes more skilful ana more attached to his profes- 
sion, is gradually re-establishing itself in all the countries 
in which, by reason of political commotions, it had Men 
into disuse, to the great detriment of the art. 

While m most other countries of Europe the patronage 
of the Government appears indispensable to the creation 
or tlie development of a great number of branches of 
industry more or less intimately connected with the fine 
arts and science, England affords a stalking instance* of 
how they are capable of being nurtured and developed 
without this support. The strength of its institutions, 
its spirit of associat on, the immensity of its capttal, and 
its indomitable perseverance, enable the typographic art 
to develop itself solely by its own resources. The Tract 
and Bible Societies, which have printed the Holy Scrip- 
tures in all languages, are a remarkable proof of toe 
power of association animated by a religious spirit.} 

The numerous and voluminous encyclopedias, of which 
the Encyclopedia Britannjca alone, in 20 forge quarto 
volumes, has reached its seventh edition, and the huge 
number of important popular publications, also prove the 
immense resources or this country. . 

Although neither of the great Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge has token any part in this Exhibition, 



* Isis also passible that the system o* lowering woodcuts 
Was one of the means adopted by the engravers who wore 
employed for the Chiswick Press, in order to facilitate good 
woik. In 1844, the Trustees St the British Museum per- 
mitted casts to be taken of the original wood hM ns 
engraved by Albert Durer. in 1510, of his Posrib CkrUtL 
and an edition was printed in Englisfa, edited by Henry 
CofeJBsq. ITbese cuts are vety much lowered. 

t The term tnyrtning is misapplied as to the works of 
Albert Durer and bis cofemporaries, for It was not the 
prater ht&the knjfe that was used to produce the blocks 
mm which impressions were then taken, after the manner 
of block cutting for calico printers of foe pre s ent day. 

} The statement published in May 1851, by erne tingle 
institution, the British end Foreign Bible floofoOr. 
to MW, Am the ^twtktoVs^wlStteSrtoa 
OM and N 4w TutMMOt, toon, bandied 
language., whieh ban tel* dtetrtoated «nrl* wteto 
aornee or tba cfeba by th# antdaua flf tte fftteauat 
niMloiuutofc f be mpmMium axetnaiv® of $4 autol 
baa amounted to £a,761^M 
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pt m&mrn&lArf felicity of their execution” The 
WflfedA adopted by MeTwhittaker to the Mowing, for 
indebted to the kindness of Mf. John 
Ml (Ctom $XK» No. 944), who ms employed on the 
work. The page Ss composed in moveable type in the 
timed way ; a stemotype-ptote to taken. A piece of iron 
Of the dee of the page, about haif-en4iwh> thickness, to 
' - > hot, sad pte4 on the table of ea ordinary typo- 
icel printing-press: the stereotype-plate is then 

s l fp the iron plate, and gets hot, and leaf-gold of an 

e*tm thickness, of the stoe of the plate, to hud very care- 
ftilly on the smfece ofthe plate; then the paper or vellum 
to placed on the tympan in the usual way, having been 
previously sifted over with dried glare of egg and rosin 
finely pulverised, which adheres to it in sufficient quan- 
tity ; die tampan to then turned down, and the pull await 
on. The degree of heat must be ascertained by practice; 
if the plate be too hot, the gold to dead and drossy; if 
too cold, then it appears bright but imperfect. This pro- 
cess is similar to that* now used by bookbinders in block 
gilding ugith an anning-press. 

About twenty years ago, M. Stars introduced into Eng- 
land printing in gold from copper-plates. Ills process 
was to mix with printers' wrak burnt oil a certain 
quantity of gold or silver bronze, to the same consistency 
as that of strong copper-plate ink, and filling the plate 
with it, to dab it in with the fingers. The plate had to 
be engraved deeper than usual, and when filled it was 
deficafelr cleaned off, first with a rag dipped in a very 
weak eolation of peatlash, an/*, then with the palm of the 
hand h»e usual way. It was afterwards submitted to a 
heavy impression of the copper-plate press, being printed 
in the manner called 11 through press/ and the impression, 
when dry, polished by passing it through the piess 
several times with the printed fhee against a highly- 
polished steel plate, by which a beautiful brightness was 
imparted to the bronze. This process, decidedly the best 

I* .j I <* - A. » 1 1 1 1 ” * • • 


; printing with a coloured-ink ground 
with gold-size and oil, and then rubbing the bronze on 
the paper when just printed. 

Printing in gold by letter-press soon followed the 
method of eopper-plate gold printing. Messrs. Vizctclly 
and Bnmston were the first to apply it ; and their visiting 
and address ctrds, printed by letter-press, from rose- 
engmetplatas, have never been surpassed for the bright- 
ness and beauty of their execution. 

About thdMOne period Mr. Dc La Rue, in conjunction 
with the Istt Mr. Ralne, of Gracechurch Street, produced 
enlarge royal 8vo edition of the New Testament, printed 
in gold, twenty-five copies of which werd) in pure gold 
powder. Nothing has unce been produced equal to this 
unique edition. At the coronation of Queen I$ctoria, Mr. 
De La Rue undertook to produce the “ San ” newspaper 
printed in gold. The Rapidity with which this had to be 
effected was one of the many difficulties be bad to en- 
counter. Messrs. Qowes and Sons afforded Mm every aid 
by placing at hfe disposal the prinring-machines*of their 
extensive establishment. Upwards o( one hundred per- 
sons were employed to rub the bronzfi on the minted 
sheets, which nao to be brought from the printing-office 
fm gtemford Street, as soon as printed, to Messrs. De La 
Rua’S works III Bnahill Row, to be then bronzed and 
finUbed. More than l0o,ooo copies were ffiue produced l 
MJ dflD hi thus for the publication of dteMmur' on eon>J 
* day. 1 

Odd metis# to now zipltod to numerous purposes in 
Wcoimtr^r The ftJ&Wtog is the ' ^ - 


arsis’. 

Consistency ( 

•ad ledncp tided 

the thickness of u. 
mm*i sod *fcea \ 
tt^mfyovertitei 



best method of 
r itondte by letterpress printing. 
Vanish, grind it to g thick 
fem^ileona or biftwn umber, 
La RnWgold-size until it be of 
e£ U; mk the form in the usual 
apply the bronze by rubbing 
tit cotton wool. If leaf-gold 
most be laid on careft*Uy,<and 
I^Viped, to dear them of 
The 


The Mowing exhibitors of printing in gold wad silver 
bronze, and in metal, displayed a variety of specimens, all 

J b Mansell (p. 589), Mr. KnONttBttt 
(p. 549), Messrs. U&uniud Son Co. M7), and also Messrs. 
Apiiiss and Co. Cp. Ml), who had specimens of rafotinj 
oh tinfoil, jsbeues— M. Ancuum (pp. U59L ItHf 
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MM. Bauusinm, Otto, and 8 ohxths (p. Y056), M. % 
Maniac, M' Hasnel, of Berlin (p. 1059), M. F. Ftiaft- 
otb, of Guben (p. 1009). JUavarut~» M. A. Dxsaumn, 
of Aschaffisnburg (p. 1101). Grand Duchy of Jffsss s— »M . 
Freund, of Offenbach (n. US8). Warsaw^fOLWmm 
and Hahn (p» 1975). Austria*— MM. Haas and Son, of 
Prague (p, 1028), who had a missal printed in gptd* 5S 
well as & miscellaneous collection of artidcs. 

• 

Printing— France, 

As early as 1470, printing waa introduced into Paris by 
the influence of La Sorbonne ; its progress was rapid. 
Rembold, the partner of .Gdring, Antoine Vdrard, Simon 
de Cblines, Pigouchet, and others, carried the art of 
printing to a high degree of perfection. The typo- 
graphical merit of the publications of Kobett and of 
Henry Stephens would itself be very remarkable in all 
respects were it not surpassed by the high literary merit 
of those learned* printers 

The Camuzats, the Delatours, the CouBteltora, and the 
Barbous, maintained the good traditions of the ancient 
printers; and towards the end of the last century Am- 
ortize Didot was intrusted by Louis XVI. with the 
printing of the collection of the French Classics, called 
the Dauphin Collection. From the united labour of 
Pierre Didot and Firmin Didot, who were at the same 
time cngi avers, type-founders, and printers, subsequently 
resulted the beautiful publications at the national palace 
of the Louvre. They introduced many improvements 
into the typographic art By their side and in their esta- 
blishment youthful typographers were instructed, who 
have carried the taste for their art into the provinces and 
into foreign lauds. , 

Now, however, in most countries, by the effect of com- 
petition carried to its utmost limits, the distinctive, ori- 
ginal, and personal characteristic of the ancient typo- 
graphers to becoming gradually effaced. The system of 
the division of labour does not permit them now, as for- 
merly, to cut and cast thejype themselves, to make their 
own ink, to superintend me construction of their presses, 
or even to take the balls from the hands of the pressmen, 
to show them how they should be used; to a knowledge 
of these technicalities many ofthe ancient print#* united 
extensive literary acquirements. 

At the present day competition compels every one to 
concentrate all his efforts and all his aptitude upon one 
only of the branches which combine to form the art of 
typography The engraver is merely an engraver; the 

S pe-founder to only engaged in that branch; so it to with 
e Sfik-maker and the manu&cturer of printers* Totten, 
with the bookseller and the publisher, and of necessity 
even more so with the printer, who can only succeed in 
this laborious and difficult profession by mot of being 
above all a skilftil manager. In many printing eMabliafa- 
meuts, therefore, there are often two partners; one of 
them occupied with (he technical details of tfcfe art, the 
other with the commercial or administrative depart m ent. 
To this arrangement, aid to this dUrqte dratioo of 
labour, must be attributed a certain uniformity which is 
to be observed in the productions of mod em t yp og raph y, 
and perhaps also an absence of Origtaattiy. It must, 
nevertheless, be stated, that in general, pft erne* a* a 
consequence of this concentration of efforts r b 
siimto branch ofthe art, the remits me satfef J ‘ 

The National Printing-office of France 
in 1640 by Louis XJTI., who there collected the i 
cut by uaramond by order of Frauds I* iftti 
these punches to the most eminent prihteftt df V 
who were honour*! with the tide of Xw* i. _ _ 
Under the preceding reigns thto f Itid 4^ 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE OF FEINTING IN FRANCE. 
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AMI the dimedor of H in 1800 to M. Marcel, who had 
acOompnttieAthe expedition to Egypt, and had founded a 
printl ifr<&ok at Cairo. Making iue of the types of the 
Pmaga&da of Home, which had been removed to Paris, 
M. Mod printed the lord's Prayer in 150 languages. 

It was especially under the reign of Lou^PMUfipe 
that the printing-office, then a royal establishment, im- 
proved its means of execution, and caused a great number 
of Oriental types to be engraved under the special direc- 
tion of the most learned Oriental scholars, such as MM. 
Buraouf, Mohl, Hose, dec. All the types arc remarkable 
for their beautiful execution, and forHhe happy combina- 
tions which, without impairing the purity of form of 
characters, has simplified their cutting and focilitated 
their composition. We may particularly instance the 
hieroglyphic character, composed of 2,400 punches, with 


which all the Egyptian inscriptions can be reproduced ; 
and the Assyrian character, the decomposition of which 
has brought down to ’UK) the number of jfimehes 
necessary to form its \orious combinations. The 150 
foreign founts in the specimen-book of the Natioual 
Printing-office offers an interesting sulQrtDt of comparisdb 
with the rich collection of the Imperial Printing-office of 
Austria. The Jury have particularly remarked the pure 
taste and perfect execution of the liorders printed in 
gold and in colours, in imitation of the drawings and 
vignettes of the elegaut Oriental manuscripts. 

It is to be desired that the Nationul Printing-office of 
Prance, following the example of the Imperial Printing- 
office of Austria, and of the maiiufacture* of S£vm and 
the Gobelins in France, should successively increase its 
rich store of foreign type, and devote itself more espe- 
cially to every kind of experiment relating to typo- 
graphy. t Tlie making of such experiment*, which require 
the co-operation of learned men and good artists, would 
be honourable for a nation like tlie French. 

‘The typographic execution, with reference to the 
types, the harmony, the dearness, and the purity of the 
designs executed by MM. Ciiknayahd and Cusrgkt, is 
perfect. Nothing can be more beautiful than the three 
volumea of the Oriental Collection bent by the National 
Printing-office. These are — 

1st. The Finit Book of Kings. 

2nd. The First Volume or the History of the 
, Mongols. 

3rd, The First Volume of the Bhagnvnta Purana. 

The Jury have found the bookselling business of Paris 
honourably represented in this Exhibition by MM. 
ltBMOUAiui (p. 1194), BailliAkk (p. 1197), and Gaums 
(p. 1280), for the sciences and literature; by MM. 1*ah- 
ctixus and Leclkkcq (p. 1190), and by Iff. Pagnsrre 
(p. 1225), for educational works; by MM. *JUnci: 
(p. 1200), Gins (paiBS), and Cbaui.es Txxim (p. 1228), 
tor architectural works: by M. Mathias (p. 1241) for 
his industrial and scientific library, so suitably adapted to 
the wants of mechanical science; and, lastly, by Madame 
Husa&d, for works upon agriculture, 

Am anAuft other 


edition of Hippocrates, in Greek and French, forming 
seven octavo volumes; and % first volume of the collec- 
asmof theGreek Physicians, issued flrom the press of the 
National Printing-office. M. BuXukxu (p. 1 197) is the 
publisher of timse works, as also of the Anatomy of the 
Human Body, by Otuvdhier. 


(p. 1188), executed- at the Natioual Printing-offioe; and 
in another elsss of works some books intended for seta* 
tific studies, such as the JU urn fit Sotm** J>y M. 
I«AO0T,and the CWr« if Chp*i*tn/ f by 1C. nauAimr* 

French printing has been honourably re pre se nted as 
this Exhibition ; for Paris by M. Doran (p. 1162), 
whose extraordinary production of foe-shnftev* of okl 
books, in the*sty)e of anastatic raproduettons, and whose 
general specimens of printing as exhibited, deserve parti- 
cular mention; by M. Dipot (p. 1184), who has raised 
monuments worthy of the old masters in hit last three 
great publications— the Thesaurus of Stephnnus, Du- 
cauge’s Glossarium, and Bibliotheca ScrigtorUm Gne- 
corum, all produced in a country village, the whole of the 

* Mr Harris, so well known for his^oxtipordixuUry pro- 
duction of foe-similes of old books, restoration of defective 
learns, &c., has favoured the Jury with the following de- 
scription of the means he employs. His specimens wow in 
Class xxx., and consequently onLof the Jurisdiction of the 
Jury of Class xvu.s- 

“ In the history of mankind there are few things so re- 
markable. as that the press and the easel have been the 
means of producing works of art which nave most con- 
spicuously tended to the civilisation of man and the unity 
of nations. The avidity with which these productions ere 
sought after, up to the present time, is folly proved by the 


Jrrom tills latter circumstance the collector lias been inquceu 
to seek. the means of ha\*ng undent and valuable works in 
typography and painttosWX mulcted by fac-simlfos. and thus 
restoring to the present generation works whiclrdfost pro- 
bably in a few more years would have been buried in obli- 
vion. 

“ It was about tlie year 1815 that 1 was first employed by 
the late Mr. John Whittaker, of Westminster, an eminent 
bookbinder at that period; and 1 believe the idea of having 
ancient books of the early printers, Ita, perfected by foe- 
similes, was first suggested to him by the late Earl fipencer, 
for whom many books weie so done; and numerous spe- 
cimens are preserved of some of the surest productions of 
tlie press in the library at AlthArpe. Specimens arc also to 
be seen iu the King s Library, which were done in the 
lifetime of 11 is Majesty King Goorge 111., the art of imi- 
tation by foe-simile being patronised by him: also by the 
late Earl FitswUliam, the Hon. Thomas Grenville, and many 
others. 1 continued to work for Mr. Whittaker till about 


Grenville, in whose libraiy are numerous specimens of 
\ arious works completed by me, ns there aro also fo the 
libraries of many other noblemen anil gentlemen by wjnm 
1 have bceiL employed during the last 80 years, ft Aew 
only remnifn to gi\e a brief sketch of the process em- 
ployed. Formerly I made an accurate tracing from the 
original k»af, and afterwards retraced it cm to the inlaid 
leaf by means of a paper blocked on one side ; this pro- 
duced an outline le tiered page, firhich, by befog gone over 
carefulU and imitating the original, produced the desired 
leaf. This process was found to take up much time, and 
was consequently expensive, but ft was the method I 
adopted while employed for Mr. Whittaker; end he, to 
carry out the dffeeptton stiu further, had two eeta of fools 


eutmf the large and small tetters generally used by Canton, 
with winch he has often been at the trouble to go over the 
pages after my work was douc^ to give the appearance of 
the indentation of the type. The process afterwards adopted 
by me wee to make thq tracing is a soft ink, to transfor the 


kwo iu m uiiii iwun. wu w# niww 

leaf: by this means f saved one-third, or one tracing of tipi 
work, which was a great saving both in time and expense* 
I pursued this process fiwr some years; butLheve withm 
the last 10 or 12 years had recourse to Hthotemy, Pjd- 
dttoing the tracing on to the stone, and flsiahrag up foe 
letiefo onLthe same : this his been beneficial, pwjmleriy 


find oven this process irksome and uncertain, and 
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(ft inn. II clear etatement of the method employe* in s mMt t )*>» 
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PRINTING IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, BELGIUM, &o. 
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compoei tion of foertypes being made by young girls ; by 
MM. Piaw (p. 1249), whose books, albums, 

^igu^jte engravings, and woodcuts, are of great merit; 
by tt Cum (pp. 1SU8, 1210), whose illustrated books 
nsetif first-rate workmanship, and whose woodcut impres- 
sions are truly beautiful; * and for the provinces, by 
MM, Make t (p. 1192), who exhibit books neatly bound 
and fidrly printed, at most extraordiuarify-low prices: 
by M.Silbkrmann (pp. 1 194, ll»5), who has contributed 
to hftprove the art of surface-coloured printing ; by M. 
DsOaosnms (p. 1219), who in a small proiisiim town 
has produced his “Ancient Auvergne,** Ac., in a very 
creditable spanner; and by M. BarbaT (p. R29), who 
exhibits illustrated volumes of the Scriptures. 

POINTING— SPAIN AND POBTCOAL. 

The Jury would have been gratified to see displayed in 
the Exhibition any typographical production executed in 
Spain,— the country which in 1772 produced at Madrid 
the superb edition of “Sallust,” printed in such perfec- 
tion and on such beautiful paper by the Ring’s printer, 
Joachim Ibarra. 

It is in Spalh that the most ancient manufactories of 
paper known in Europe were established. 

The same feeling is to lie expressed as regards Portugal, 
for the Jury cannot consider as a specimen of Portuguese 


printing the Bamplc exhitnted from Madeira, under the 
title of Amostra de Imp rennet, though every beginning, 
however small, ought to be encouraged. The printers of 
Lisbon mind nave sent somejKaJi-known editions 6f their 
clasrics.w-5« 


Pbinting— Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Printing was introduced into the Low Countries at the 
same time as into England. Martin d’Alost, in 1479, and 
the Brethren of la Vie Commune , at Brussels, published 


Andenaude, Ghent, Brngefe, Hasaclt, Ac. Towards the 
year 1954, the Plantins at Antwerp, and, in 1616, the 


carried the typographic art to such a degree of perfection, 
that their publications are still sought after throughout 
the whole of Europe. The Wetstems, the Blaouws, and 
the Moretl (who, being ennobled, received permission to 
continue the art of priming without derogation to their 
nobility), weSMmramtors and successors worthy of them. 
The political Wirents of thoseventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies had a baneful Influence on the progress of typo- 
graphy, , which revived, particularly in Belgium, in 1815. 
The number of able printers increased considerably in 
btith countries; and, since 1830, Belgium hat witnessed 
with satisfaction the annual increase of original publiea- i 
Hons, notwithstanding the unfavourable position in which 
the publishers are placed from the competition of the 
reprints of foreign works. Such, however, is the influence 
or the development of a national spirit, that during the 
lastjtwenty years the Belgian press has issued a greater 
summer m original works than in the 490 years which 


mnuber m original works than in the 490 years which 
pre ceded the recognition of the independence # of <4he 
country. 

Amongst the printers of Belgium, where the mechanical 
past of the art is good, the town of Malm&jas longsihce 
made itself by its Prayer andftfforgic Books, 

sucoeesfblly said economically printed In red and black— 
foanksto the inoeesant labours of M, P. T.Hanicq. Typo- 
Iptohy is also represented in the Exhibition by the well- 
printed Biblls and Testaments of M, Bbued, of Ixelles 
(p. 1159); the illustrated books and woodcuts of M. 


TaBar, an art recently cultivated in BsWtafo ; the 
Missals of M. We&tmael LegboS, of Namur (p. U60) ; 
the cheap Dedications of M. CaStbevan, Of Toomsf 
(p. 1159) ; foe Academical Collections of M. Hav^b; of 
Brussels fp.ll 59); the Statistical Tables of foe FojmSstto* 
axd Agriculture of Belgium of M. Lesions (p, 1159); 
the Amm de Pmohgie of M. Paeent (p. 1159); foe 
Specimens of Illustrated Works of M. Mttju out 
(p. 1176): and foe Collection of Letters and foe His- 
torical Initials of M. Jacqkaxn, of Ghent (p. 1165). 

Few printers of foe Netherlands have sent specimens of 
their productions. The neat and cheap Bildes of MM. 
EnscuSd^ Johannes and Sons (p. 1146); foe curious 
Journal of the Embassy of the Earl of Portland id 
France, printed by M. Noordbndorx*, at the Hague 
(p. 1149); and the “Graduate Rotnannm,” and “Aiti- 
phonarium Roxnamun,” by M. Zweesaaedt, of Amster- 
dam (p. 1149), have been remarked by the Jury. 

Wc will also mention the continuation of the volu- 
minous publication of the “ Lives of foe Saints,’* com- 
menced by Bollondus, and forming fifty-three volumes in 
folio. The first of these enormous volumes, printed in 
1845, is entirely devoted to the Life of St. Theresa. It 
is satisfactory to know that this great enterprise, sup- 
ported by the Belgian Government, is to be continued, as 
it eqtuflly embraces religion, history, and geography. 

Printing— Den hare. 

v The Jury have hot been able to judge of the state of 
printing )n Denmark, that country not having sent a 
single printed book. There was only an ingenious 
machine for composing the types after an entirely new 
system. 

Printing— Sweden. 

M. Bboling, the printer to the Bank of Sweden, exhi- 
bited specimens of printing bank-notes by letter-press, of 
superior merit from their varied combinations, brightness 
of colour, good register, and the difficulty thrown in the 
way of forgery by the different processes employed. 

Printing— Russia. 
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bited specimens of several Russian and Oriental charac- 
ters surrounding a vignette on wood, representing 
varieties of the Russian people. The whole is neatly 
printed. 

Pri nting — Greece. 

It is to be regretted* that the typographical productions 
of Greece were not exhibited amongst those of other 
civilized nations. A printing-office was established at 
Athens at the time of tne independence of Greece. 

At this Exhibition, Greece has confined herself * to 
inscribing upon her banners, in large letters, foe sentences 
from her ancient poets as the harbinger of a better 
ftrtuTe : — 

feafruv . * . . «&%* *Zyn hnr Xpuw, 

Zftk*7 U « yurem yiirm* 

Eladf tm evt&otr, *A yttiri V 81 Qprdfu 

Printing— Persia. 


. since the year of our Lord 1310, had she been acquainted 
with a work by RAcbid-ed~din, who, as far back as that 
period, had described the process of printing as known to 
foe Chinese, m his Persian work entitled JDjmma'a «t- 
tewarikh. * 

Persia has sent to the Exhibition some beautifal manor 
scripts only, and some books printed in Europe ; never- 
theless, foe typographic press is not unknown la fo at 
country, since a newspaper in the Fenian language is 
published there. 1 

e 4 Printing— Egypt. . , ' v 

Whilst at foe present day tbs ancient 
Egypt are printed in Europe with hieroglyphic* Coptk* 
or Greek characters, it was-mterisigg to see diipfeyedin 
the Exbibitioi in London, 165. vStuncs of all rifto," 
printed in Arabic, in Tnridfo, and in Parian, atCairo 
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(the ancient Memphis).* Amongst these book* we have 
remarked pomp which ereeariched with arabeaq yuies, taste* 
fUly txeeuted Igr auto* pi typography* These are 
minted upon a peculiar pmier, manuActured at Boulac, 
fey the old vet proem. The pdlp appears to resemble 
that which is obtained in China and in India by the ose 
of raw materials, such as the bamboo and the ban&a 
tree* It may be that the ancient papyrus is now re* 
appearing in Egypt under this new form. Amongst the 
AmbrnbooUE devoted almost entirely to military science, 
medsetge, I toograpby, and education, Jhe Jury have 
remarked 7 m Misteregf the Kings of France contemporary 
with the Beltane ef Fgypt ; The History of the Ottoman 
Hmptr*ffjpy W$$m; Toe Advantages $ war in a Kelt- 
gious Point gf View : and In translation, 7 he Geography 
of Make Jje Brea ; The Treatise of Good Advice ; On the 
Care of' Little Children ; The Children's Friend , by Ber- 
quin; 7bm Thumb; and, lastly, A Journey in America , 
with a few engravings, also executed at Boulac. 

Petnti ng-— U nitep Status of America. 

It is well known that there are some works printed in 
the United States which give a more favourable idea of the 
productions of America than those which have appeared 
at this Exhibition. The American printers have contented 
themselves with sending a* number of newspapeni, the 
printing of which is not remarkable. Even the lowness of 
price has nothing surprising in it, as Jhere is no stamp 
duty, neither is there any tax upon pupei*. 

Printing— Can mu. 

In the collection of articles exhibited by Canada, we 
have observed a specimen book containing a large number 1 
of beautiful types from the foundry of Mr. Palsgrave 
(189, p. 908), at Montreal. He also exhibits some stereo- 
type plates. 

Printing— Australia. 

The Jury have examined, with real interest, several 
works printed in Van Diemen’s 1 /and, at. Hobart Town, 
6ome of ‘Jiem by Henry Dowuno (3151-33, p. 999), 
such as the Tasmanian Kulendar and the Tasmanian Jour- 
nal, in 8vo ; and two large volumes, accompanied by 
lithographs, likewise designed and printed in Australia ; 
and the execution of which is satisfactory. 

The same may be said of the Arts and Ordinances of 
the Governor and Council if New South Wales , printed at 
Sydney, in 1844, by William John Row (4, p. 999), 
with types cast at Sydney. 

It is to be regretted that, introduced as it now is even 
to the confines of the earth, all the productions of the 
press have not been represented in this universal gathering ; 
for printing is a gift almost as necessary to man as speech, 
for the manifestation of Mb thoughts. 

New Process relating to Galvanojdastic , GaJvanoyraphic , 
Galvanoglyphic , and Chewitypic Priding. 

The Imperial Printing-office of Austria lias exhibited 
thp whole collection of the new applications of tha typo- 
graphical art, such as the galvanojilastic process, g&lvaito- 
graphy, galvanoglyphy, and chemitypy, which, bringing 
their co-operation > the aid of typography, euablp it to 
reproduce, in some degree, nature itself. It may there- 
fore be said that these new branches are to typography 
what photography is to the art of drawing. v i 

The GaleanopUuiic Process.— * We have* for instance, 
seen antediluvian fishes reproduced upon paper, at this 
Exhibition, with the exactness of nature itself. By means 
of successive layers of gutta perch applied to the stone 
inclosing the petrified fish, a mould is obtained, which 
bring afterwards submitted to the action of a galvanic 
battery, is quickly covered with coating* of copper, form- 


to the Mint of Paris, has exhibited some, sheets, each of 
them containing three hundred heads intended for postage 
stamps , which are impressed at one stroke, from a Mate 
of brass of a single piece, containing these three hundred 
figures in relief. By a peculiar process, M. Hulot suc- 
ceeds in identically reproducing, without the least con- 
traction, the original engraving, which is on steri, but 
which might bh engraved on any other metal, or even on 
wood. It is by tffis same process that M. Hulot has re- 
produced, for the Bank of France, the notes engraved in 
relief in such perfection by French artists. % 

Galvanography, ~ The Austrian Printing-office has 
shown us some remarkable results of this process. An 
artist covers a plate of silvered coppgr with different coats 
of a paint composed of any oxide, such as that of iron, 
burnt terra sienna, or black lead, ground with hosted oil. 
The substance of these coats is of necessity thick or thin, 
nccolding to thp intensity given to the lights and shades.* 
The plate is then submitted to the action of the galvanic 
battery, from which another plate is obtained reproduc- 
ing an intaglio copy, with all the unevenness of the ori- 

e painting. This is an actual copper-plate, resem- 
an aquatint, and obtained without the»assistance of 
the engraver. 

a Galvanoglyphy . — The experiments in galvanoglyphy 
are no less interesting. Upon & plate of zinc, coated with 
varnish, a drawing is etched ; then, with a small compo- 
sition roller, a coat of ink is spread upon this varnish and 
left to dry. The ink ig deposited only on those ports 
where the varnish has not been broken through by the 
graver, and leaves the Jfii tlPa portion of thiOpgraving 
tree. When the first layer is dry, a secondis applied, 
then a third, and so on, until it vs considered that the 
original hollows are deep enough. The plate thus pre- 
pared is placed in the galvanic battery, ana another plate 
is the result on which all the hollows of the engraving 
are reproduced in relief. This relief is more or less raised, 
according to the nuntbei*and thickness of the coats of ink 
successively applied. The process was inveutriTin Eng- 
land, and patented by Mr. Palmer, of Newgate Street. 

Chemitypy For the purpos£of obtaining casts in relief 
from an engraving, the process of chemitypy is equally 
ingenious.' A polished zinc plate is covered with an etch- 


th* object 
M. Hut 


M. Hulot (p. 1922), a mechanist And chemist attached 
* MRoulac, a suburb Cairo. . 


ingenious. A polished zinc plate is covered with an etch- 
ing ground ; the design is etched with a point and bitten 
in with diluted aquafortis ; the etching ground is then 
removed, and every particle of the acid well cleaned off. 
For this purpose the hollows of the engraving are Jlrst 
| washed with olive oil, then with water, and afterwards 
wiped, so that there may not remain the least trace of 4he 
acid. The plate, on which must he placed filings of 
fusible metal, is then heated by means of a spirit-lamp* 
or any convjgiient means, until the fusible metal has filled 
up all the engraving ; and when cold it is scraped down 
to the level of the zinc plate, in such a manner that none 
of it remffins except that which 1ms entered into the hol- 
low parts of the engraving. The plate of zinc, to which 
the fusible metal lias become united, is then submitted to 
the action of a weak solution of muriatic acid, and as of 
these two metals the one is negative, and the other posi- 
tive, the zinc alone is eaten away by the arid, and the 
fusible metal w^feh had entered into the hollows of the 
engfeviqg, is left in relief, and may then be printed from 
by means of tbe typographic press. 

• Paneiconoyraphy . — This is a new process, invented by 
M. Gillot, of Paris (p. 1201), and consists of a method 
I of reproducing, byoaetuis of the typographic prcss % any 
lithographic, autographic, or typographic proof, anv 
drawing with crayon or stump, or any engraving upon 
wood or copper. 

Upon a plate of zinc, polished by means of pumice* 
siohe. the artist executes the required design with Ktho- 
grapmc cipyon or ink, or transfers impressions from litho- 
graphy, wood-engraving, or copperplates. The surfece 
is then inked over with a roller, so is to increase the 
thickness of the ink, which is afterwards oansriidriedfey 
dusting finely-powdered rorin over the plate, by meant o f 
a pad of wadding : the rosin adheres only to the ink, and 
is readily removed from the other parts of the plate. 
Afterwards, for . the propose of obtaining a relief block, 
the plate is placed on the bottom of a shallow trough, 
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containing very dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. 
By means of a rocking motion given to the box, which 
for ttyat purpose is fastened to an axis, the acid is caused 
to pass slowly and continuously to and fro over the sur- 
face of the plate. After the lapse of half an hour, if it be 
a crayon drawing, the etching is completed, and a relief 
block is obtained, in which it is only necessary to remove 
the large whites by sgw-piercing. Incase, however, of 
• the plate containing written matter, or many very fine 
lines, It |s necessary to withdraw it from time to time, 
and again ink the surface with lithographic ink, and dust 
the powdered rosin, so that the edges may be protected 
as much as r possible from the undermining action of the 
acid; these operations must be repeated until the neces- 
sary depth is obtained. Transfers may be made from 
very old impressions of wood-engravings by sponging 
them several times at the back with acidulated water, ana 
then operating as is usual with lithographic transfer?. 

Music Printing.-* As early as U90, music was printed 
by letter-press, fhe edition of the Psalms, printed at 
Mayence tu 1490, had the music (plain chant) in two 
colours, th ( e notes being in black ana the ledger-lines in 
red. The shape of the notes in this edition is different 
from the square notes subsequently adopted for sacred 
music. The notes of the music executed by Peter Hautiu, 
an engraver, typefounder, and printer, were lozenge-shape, 
and each note was cast separately with the ledger-lines. 
Peter Att&ign&nt, of Paris, printed, in 1530, twenty-nine 
songs wltfk this description of music. In 1552, Adrian 
Leroy, mhyvci&n to Henry France, and Robert Bal- 
lard, hfedur ther-in-law and partner, obtained the title of 
King’s printers for music. The types were engraved by 
William Le Bd, an eminent artist of that period, and were 
on the same plan as those of Peter Hautiu. 

In 1579, Angelo Gardano printed in Venice, from 
music types, the 4t Madrigali a aei voci di Sobino” The 
process was the same ns Peter Hautin’s, but the execution 
was very inferior. The opera of “ Thdstte” the music by 
Lulli, was*prmted by Ballard in 1088 ; the typographical 
execution was imperfect. c The 9ame work, in folio, was 
printed in 1720, by Beausenne, from copper-plates, and 
.was so superior to the music printed from types, that the 
old method was abandoned for that of printing from en- 
graved plates. The exclusive privilege granted to Ballard 
was maintained in his fomily, without opposition, until 
1639, when Sankecqnc, another engraver in Paris, ob- 
tained letters patent from Louis XI II. of .France for a ten 
years’ sole rurht of printing the plain chant music by a 
new procesfPf his invention. In consequence of this 
patent, copper-plate jnusic printing superseded typogra- 
phic music printing as early as 1675. In 1 746, M. borne], 
organist of the church of Ste. Genevifcve, ?iris, entered 
into partnership‘with M. Klebin, an engraver and type- 
founder, for the purpose of casting music typ^p in sand. 
By this kind of stereotyping the printing appeared to 
possess some advantages, 1 but the plan was abandoned. I n 
1764, M. Breitkopf, a type-founder and printer at Leipzic, 
succeeded in casting music types. The electoral Princess 
o t Dresden was so much pleased with his plan, that she 
gave him to print the music of a drama of her own com- 
position, "colted 44 11 Trionfo della FXdeltHi* 9 In this type 
music the' notes were each composed of separate pieces ; 
jutd.in Germany, until then, there had been only one 
piede for each bote and ledger-line. The system of cast- 
ing music with the notes separately po«ej» some advan- 
tages, although the oompositbn was temoSsjmd the founts 
qostly. , At the same period It M. Euschddd, of Haarlem, 
Cjuised M. Feisehman, an eminent artist employed in their 
foundry, to^ngrave music types, the perfection of which 
has scarcely been surpassed; but the system which they 
adorned was toe dofaplicgfed .for general use. In ,1762, 
. M. Rftsart, of Brussels, being desirous of dimimshrag the 
'number of. pieces, mist a riewfeunt of music with only 
* , 300 sqpJnte sorts. M. Fournier, inn., farther improved 
' 'the casting of musk 'tapes by reducing the number of 
to 160. At the wng of tHe Royal Academy of 
'^BK 00 * n 17«ajpese {improvements were noticed 

of Ste^xrg, <fotsined a patent for a new 
S^gjmam of printing mutfe { he printed the ledger-lines from 


surface engraved plates, and " fh? notes foam moveable 
types. The work was good, although the notes, wens of 
different tint from that of thcwledger-lines, ip consequence 
of the two printings. About 1810, M. Olivier, a French 
engraver, produced neautifal moveable music types, bat < 
the mechanical difficulties of setting up rendered this plan 
useless. In 1832, M. Dnverger, of Paris, invented an 
ingenious mode of casting the notes separately faun the 
ledger-lines. M. Du verger’s plan was to compose a page 
; of music without the ledger-lines, he then, took a paster 
cast, and with the aid of a straight edge he ruled tines in 
the plaster with a graver to the same level as the sur- 
face of the notes ; he then cast stereotype plates, and thua' 
obtained perfect music, pages for surface printing. MM, 
Tantersteiu and Cordel, pupils of M. Duverger, invented 
another method of producing music; they set up the 
music with moveable types combined with the ledger-lines ; 
they then took plaster costs, and simply repaired in the 
plaster the imperfections in the ledger-line joints, previous 
to stereotyping. Good specimens of this system were in 
the Great Exhibition. 

The musio types of Messrs. Sinclair, of Edinburgh, 
did not possess any novelty, but their execution was 
good. # 

M. Derrtev, of Paris (185, p. 1183), is the only ex- 
hibitoF of music types showing any marked improve- 
ment The notes were cast either in one or more pieces, 
so as to admit of the ledger-line crossing the notes when 
they were required to be on the line. Each ledger-line 
was in ode piece, and of the full width of the page, either 
in brass, zinc, or hard type metal. Music printed from 
such types is a nearer approach to impressions from en- 
graved plates than any hitherto produced, yet it is doubt- 
ful whether by continued wear the interstices may not 
become visible, and render this system imperfect. 

Notwithstanding the many attempts for the improve- 
ment of music types, several difficulties have yet to be 
surmounted before music printed by letter-press cau equal 
that which is printed from engraved plates. Good work 
is produced by transfers of engraved music on lithogra- 
phic stones, although the cost of printing is greater than 
by letter-press. 

Punch-cutting and Type-founding . * 

In the earliest books printed in Germany, the shape of 
the letters was at first Gothic ; they were then rounded 
and became semi-Gothic. In Italy, under the influence 
of the Roman inscriptions, and of the beautiful manu- 
scripts of antiquity/ their form was completely changed. 
A Frenchman, Nicholas Jenson, engraver to the Royal 
Mint of France, was sent to Mayence, in 1462, by Louis 
XL, to learn the secrets of the new-born art of printing. 
Civil commotions having prevented him from introducing 
this art into Frauce, he engraved in Venice, for the print- 
ing-office which he there established, the beautiful types 
of Roman characters which Garamond afterwards took 
for his models, and from which models it is scarcely pos- 
sible to depart, without falling into extravagance or bad 
taste. 

In England, Caxton adopted, for printing his works 
upon chivalry, a style of letter in imitation of the hand- 
writing of that period. Antoine V erard printed ills' works 
in France at the same period, with types very similar, but 
better cut and better cast. Both seem to nave been de- 
sirous of giving facsimiles of the manuscripts of their 
Himes. 4 

The Roman characters adopted by the Aldi, and by the 
Stepbani, caused the sexni^gothic shapes to fell into dis- 
use; and it was the elder Aldus who invented the italic 
character; which was engraved by Francis of Bologna, 
after the beautiful writing of Petrarch. 

The ElzevirB employed for their works types engraved 
by Garamond and SaiUeoqnes, 

Ibarra in c Spain, Baskervillc in England, and*Ensch<$d£ 
in Haarlem, modified the form of the types in accordance 
with the then prevailing taste. Of these the letters on* 
graved by Enscbddd and Fleischnuuw, at Haa rle m, are 
very Remarkable specimen*. 

At the elose of tb$ last century, the younger Fournier, 
a punch-cutter and type-founder, caused some improve* 
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mints ip be made in this art, which he has descril>cd iu 
liie Manual,, % 

M. Firmin Didot, who concaved the types used by hie 
lather for hie beautiful publications, pxerted himself fbr 
the purpose of imparting to types of all descriptions the 
highest degree of elegance. Nothing can be more perfect 
than his pouches fbr the edition of Karine's works printed 
at the Louvre ; and the types, in imitation of handwrit- 
ing,. are masterpieces. Some years later M. Ilenry Didot 
engraved small types called microscopic, which were used 
in printing the edition of the Maxims of l# Rochefoucault 
and the works of .Horace, The types are extremely 
small, and presented great difficulties both in the casting 
and jn the engraving. 

In 1823, M. Louis John Pouchfe took out patents for 
the three kingdoms for a machine lor casting type, con- 
sisting of a mould formed by a combination of steel bars 
with grooves and matrices, secured by a frame aud a brace 
of iron upon a strong wooden bench, add a lever carrying 
a heavy rammer, to fall down iuto time mould, for the 
purpose of forcing a portion of the fluid type metal, which 
had heeu poured out of a ladle into the receptacle be- 
tween tlic ends of the grooves (each groove fbnuing the 
mould of a separate type), through small apertures iuto 
the grooves and matrices (placed at the opposite eud of 
the grooves) where the body and face of the letter are 
cast. By this apparatus about 200 types may lie cast at ouc 
operation, and the casting repeated twice in u minute, or 
eveu quicker. M. Pouchee, having cast * large quautitjT 
of type by this machine, ottered the type for sale, 4 and the 


at the commencement of the present century, that a slight 
improvement resulted from the use of the mould called 
the American mould, which renders the work of the 
founder somewhat more easy. 

In 1806, M. Firmiu Didot invented the sloping mould, 
with a salient and returning angle, and by an ingenious 
division of the letters of tee alphabet, and their various 
combinations, AccJeded in imitati n&EnglUh handwriting, 
which presented tins greatest difficulty, and in complete! 
doing away with tlie inconvenience of leaviug the separo- 
turn between each letter visible, an obstacle which had till 
then prevented the success of every attempt of tins de- 
scription. The types cut by him aud by his # son were a 
real progress in the ait, and met wjth great success m 
Europe. (Jop)>cr-plute engraving and lithography alone 
can vie with the perfection of this system. p 

About the same period, M. Henry Didot invented the 
confessing mould, and afterwards the mould which he* 
named pol yamat ype—hy means of which 140 letters are 
cast at once. M. Marcullin Legsund^he successor of 
M. Henry Didot. has exhibited the products of this mould, 
which requires great accuracy and great care, ih order to 
give successful results. In spite, therefore, ef the advan- 
tages which it offers, it is only iu his establishment that 
it lias been applied on a large scale with success. Some 
years since the use of mechanical moulds, moved first by 
hand (soon superseded by steam-power), was introduced 
from the United States, where this invention originated, 
iuto Germany, England, gud France. Genuany^as beeu 


j , vr _ j , able to turn this inventing to better account tiffin either 

printers refused to purchase unless at u reduced price ; M. ; England or France: the caiRc of this may fnrhgps be, 
Pouchee preferred melting it. At the sale of M. PouchcVs j that iu the German alphabet the extremities of the thick 
type-founding effects, a quuutity of this machine-cast strokes of the letters are not terminated by sharp lines 
type (which had escaped mi lting; was sold, and was after- | intersecting each other at right angles, and which, ex- 
words discovered to be Machine-cast by u private mark j posing the least unevenness in ranging, constitute at once 
on the side, and an after-cut nick. .The machine was not | the merit and the difficulty of type-founding.* 

We had an opportunity at the Exhibition, of seeing M. 
Brockliaus’ mechanical mould, which be has employed 
with success for a long time in his own printhig-ofnce, 
and in that of M. Didot. In ^ie one the movement of 
the platten of tee mould acts horizontally, and in the 
other vertically. The injection of the melted material is 
accomplished in each by means of a piston working in 
the metal pot, and driving the material briskly into the 
mould. 

In 1844, M. Marcellin Legrand exhibited in Paris a 
series of 4,600 punches, mid the same number of strides, 
tor the purpose of reproducing all the signs representing 
the words of the Chinese language. This system, which 
consists in adding to the piece representing the hey 
another piece which modifies it, lias completely succeedip#. 
fbr it has hefeg adopted not only in America, but in China rt> 
sel f, and at the present moment works are printed at Macao, 
and at Ning-Po, w ith the types engraved by M. Legrand* 
We have seen in the Exhibition the Gospels printed in 
China by the Presbyterian Missionary Society of America. 
M. Marcell iu Legraud was the first to undertake imply 
this immense labour, by means of white Chinese writing 
is brought within the compass of European typography. 
A printed table, in white each word is accompanied by a 
cipher, is now sufficient to indicate to the worktoan tee 
cipher corresponding to the word. Each of the types is 
arranged iu the case in numerical order, and bears upon 
•its side a number corresponding with that of the table, 
thus facilitating the manual labour, and preventing many 


offered for sale. But Mr. Keed, a printer in King Street, 
Covent Garden (related to Mr. Blake, of the firm of Blake 
and Stephenson, type-founders at Sheffield), was employed 
by the type-founders to negociate with M. Pouchee for 
the purchase of the machine, which was effected for about 
10o/. The machine was conveyed to Messrs. Caslon and 
Livermore's and destroyed, on which condition it was 
purchased. There was included in this purchase a valu- 
able pluniiig-machine, ami cross-cutting machine for cut- 
ting the grooves. It was the invention of M. H. Didot, 
to whom M. Pouchee paid 48,000 francs for the patent 
right in England. 

The English punch-cutters, whilst retaining elegance in 
their types, endeavour to make them more, durable, and 
perhaps more legible, by strengthening the fine strokes 
and giving a greater slope to their punches, thus obtaining 
a higher degree of perfection. It must be remarked, 
nevertheless, that in all their specimen-books the engrav- 
ing of vignettes and borders has made little progress, and 
contrasts unfavourably with the beauty of their types. 
The same remark applies to Germany. In France some 
degree of taste has been applied to ornaments of this 
species* Latterly, tee caprice of fashion has caused the 
shapes of the letters to be elongated, widcued, and 9 made 
either thin or thiek, according to the whim of each en- 
graver. It is the same with the fantastical types fitly 
designated by the name of fancy letter, which are carried 
to absurdity, in order to attract attention by their very 
eccentricity, 

MTL!. 


Mr. Whittingham, at tec suggestion of Mr. Pickering, # errors. There was *al$<5 in the Exhibition, a page printed 


first reintroduced the old letters of Garamond and Jenson, 
and many of tee London primers have since followed ; 


these Old letters, so true it is there is nothing new in this 
worlds except that which is old This saying applies also 
to the nmnufbcture of paper, fbr in place of the beautiful 
paper called vellum, the eveuness of white is perfect, the 
lStmish ptfbtic at the present day give the p&ftrepcc to 
laMpapers, though these show the wire-marks of tee 
moulds kC mute as at a period when tee weaving of wire 
was not thoroughly understood. 

Since the invention of casting types by Peter Scliqeffer 
'^a 'process white goes back os for ^ the origin of print- 
ing itself -tei* tut p«a made little progress. It was only 


in the Chinese types engraved by M. Auguste Beyerhaus % 
of Berlin. By means — l st, of 1 ,200 punches and matrices 


some veiW beautiful works have already been printed withi capable of combination ; 2udly, of 2,800 characters, egte' 

j. 1^ u. Aih.ji 2^, i l.* 1 j I * I I ! I _1 ^ . Oiullir n# lJlK . Aina*, nk I liul 1 


engraved iu a single piece ; firdly, of 105 others, called 1 
perpendiculars , he compose^ 25,000 different characters. 
The characters in this system are always divided perpen- 
dicularly, whilst in that adopted by M, Marcellin Legrand 
some of the divisions are perpendicular and others hori- 

* There may bo otHlfc raisons $ for it is well known that 
the Invention patented in this country could 1)0 successfully 
worked. Messrs. Figglns. wJio purchased it, have abstained 
from putting it in practise, probably in deference to tip 
journeymen type-founders. 7 ’ - ■ * 
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Mttal. This system, judging <xf it by the printed page 
displayed it tbe Exhibition, appears to be successful. 
.. Ill pdbtt cf execution, it leaves nothing to be desired; 
and Mr. William Wells, an accomplished Chinese scholar, 
residing in that country, has bestowed great praise upon 
ifc* Mi Beyerhaus he* also engraved an Egyptian type, 
as the suggestion of M. Bunsen. TJie characters or it 
fUMMOpen, whilst the two founts which Uie National Print- 
IngMeAoe of France has had eograved are black (an «7- 
hmette). 

The Imperial Printing-office of Austria, decomposing 
each part of a Chinese word into as many pieces as it 
contains strokes of the pen, reconstructs the words by 
means of these little pieces, which the compositor groups 
together so as to construct any Chinese word. The num- 
ber of pointf and etrokee is about 400, and they appear to 
be a most complete system of Chinese typography. 

6 Nearly ail the languages of the world were typographi- 
cally represented either in the specimens of the National 
Printing-office oA Paris, in the numerous tables of the 
Imperial Press oniustria, in the Bihles printed in almost 
all languages by the Bible Society, in the specimens of 
general type'fbunding at Paris, in those of M. Decker of 
Berlin, or m those or the English founders, and especially 
in those of the late Mr. Watts of London, who has hirii- 
self engraved an extensive series of Oriental types, which 
are an honour to his type-founding, and form the richest 
aeries of this kind existing in any private establishment. 

Amongst all the types which gxpreas the gilt of speech, 
the raostVoumerous and complicated are those* of the 
Chinese language, in whichTvery idea mid each word is 
represented by a different character. Owing to typo- 
graphy, there will soon be no single idiom which may 
not be saved from oblivion ; for typography contributes 
to the preservation of languages as essentially as did the 
press of Gnttemberg to the preservation of books at the 
time of its discovery. 

The fury have, in this important branch of art, re- 
marked the productions of the following contributors 

England.— Messrs. Ca^lon and Co. (78, p. 543), ex- 
hibited a great variety of beautiful types; Messrs. 
Duncan Sinclair and Sow (92, p. 543), specimens of 
general excellence; Messrs. Fjgcinb (124, p. 545), types 
of great excellence and beauty ; a super-royal form con- 
taining 220,000 pieces of pearl type, locked up and 
showing the cartebestowed in finishing, in order to insure 
correct justification ; and a specimen of curious and newly- 
cut Tudor type, imitating the inscriptions from monu- 
ments and tepta; Messrs. Miller and Richaud (150, 
p. 546), a specimen of ruby type, in which 11 Gray’s 
Elegy is printed, thirty-two verses in two columns, 
occupying 8J indies in length ; Messrs. Brilev and Co. 
(195, p. 550), a neat variety of beautiful and original 
types, among which a complete series of E^xabethan, 
or church text, as well as the typographical ornaments 
taken from the remains 'of Nineveh and Etruria. The 
Jury also mention the specimens of Messrs. Ferguson 
final rats <90, p. 543); of Messrs. Stephenson, Blaxe 
an# Co. (182, p. 64b); and a curious fount of eomnli- 
cate#' type of the cuneiform character, used in the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions, exhibited by MessAr Hawwson and 
So* (312, p. 552). Messrs. Kino’s new sntude (2p, p.*637) 
ptatttts an improvement, the result of having very few 
kerned types. Mr. Ashstboko’s iUustratedpnnsic offers 
no peculiar character. : jf 

M. BerRIE* (p. U83), the anient punch- 
eutter and type-founder, exhibited types and flourishes 
olfitet-tete merit* dad music met w» separate ledger- 
lid# running the whole hmgft of the hue. in brass or 
other metal, a great improvement on the ordinary music 
tjrpm— M. Ga neathr«sit and east letters (284, 
p. 4187) deserve merrtion~-MM. ; LA8ouLAya and Co. 
ym, p. 1223), saceasfedrs toJS&t, havp shown great 


4rill in their printing 
ekh&itiV marie eompoL 
In which there 

' X 




v p. 1194) 

“'V moveable types and ma- 
te b#no marked novelty. 


^^'IhliAans has jasde a smaller type* which is also 
;v*ay wsHexeouted. 


JlaasuL— M. Mvxluok (361* P. 1388) has shown good 
specimens of Greek, Oriental, ana other types. 

Sardinia .— 1 The Jury haws remarked MM. Farina's 
(47, p. 1804) small punches and types. 

Mdkrnl^ MM, Ewatab# and Sows (79, p. 1146) 
maintain the reputation of their old estahMshmant to 
good printing types and stereotype plates. . 

Owsiosy.— •Besides the Exhibitors whose merits have 
already been noticed, M. Pressleb, of Frankfort (5 ZbUv., 
(24, p. 1 122)*. exhibited types said to be iff new metallic 
composition; 5^. Scxxi/m, of Dresden (3 Zottv., 182* 
p. 1113), a variety of printing types; and M. Hamms* 
specimens of types, brass types for bookbinders, electro- 
type matrices for casting large types, and electrotype! 
from woodcuts, all possessing merit. 

Type-founding in the United Statee* 

Before the separation of the American colonies from 
the mother-country, paper, printing-presses, and types 
were almost all imported from England. Christopher 
Sower, who established a printing-office at Germantown, 
near Philadelphia, in 1735, was the first who east his 
own types. In 1768, Mr. Mitchelson attempted to set up 
a foundry in Boston, and the same year Mr. Bnel another 
in Connecticut, hut neither of them were successful. 
Soon hfter the close of the American War, however, Mr. 
John Baine, of Edinburgh, established a type-foundry at 
Philadelphia, and he was, it is believed, the first who 
legularly cyried*t>n the business of type-founding in tbe 
United States. But the importation of British type, and 
the small number of newspapers, still constituted diffi- 
culties in the way of success. Baine died in 1790, and 
his partner returned to Scotland. About this time Mr. 
Archibald llinny and Mr. Janies ltoualdson established 
another foundry at Philadelphia unconnected with any 
other business, and were eminently successful, lu 
England, at this time, the assortments of type in the 
foundries were about twenty in number, of which the 
largest was the twelve-line pica, and the smallest the 
diamond, of 202 lines to a foot. The assortments of 
Messrs. Binny ^nd Konaldson at first embrace^! only the 
more essential founts, such as brevier, bourgeois, long 
primer, small pica, pica, and two-line letters. At tliis 
period the increase of printing in the United States was 
inoat extraordinary. The number of newspapers in ten 
years from 1790 increased from 70 to 200, and the number 
of offices for miscellaneous printing exceeded 50. The 
printing business in these ten years increased probably 
threefold. There wat, of couree, a corresponding increase 
in the business of type-founding; and before long Messrs. 
Binny and Iionaldson’s assortment became as extensive as 
in the chief foundries of England. It is to them the 
world is indebted for the first real improvement in type- 
founding since the days of Peter Schaeffer. This im- 
portant improvement was in the type-mould, by means of 
which a caster could east 6,000 types in a day as easily as 
he could have accomplished 4,000 by the old process. 

About th% beginning of the present century the in- 
vention was introduced into Europe, and is nbw generally 
known as the American Mould* Messrs. Binny and 
Bbaaldsan’s type was considered good at that time; with 
it Dobson printed the first American edition of the Ency- 
clopedia, in 21 large 4 to. volumes, 1793-1803. About 
t tbe year 1805, another type foundry was set up in Balti- 
more, by Samuel Sower and Co., which containedsome 
ttof the moulds and matrices used by Christopher Sower 
mentioned above, who cast his own type in German* 
town in 1740. They weje chiefly for German letters* 
To these were now added a variety of exoeHent Jfomau 
and Italic types, and among others the diamond with a 
smaller face than had ever before been amt either in. 
Europe or America. Nearly about the year 1686. Messrs. 
White and W fog established a foundry at Hartford,** 
Connecticut where they devised and used a phm of their 
own for casting twenty or thirty kttemtet Msme^imA 
are said to have brought their invention 4fr^,iftsafat 
degree of perfection. On Mr. White’* remote# to tflMr 
Yorl^ in 1811, when be established the first te|)alarWtkd 
extensive foundry ip that oity, this i&ventioii.seaint if*> 
have bean abandoned* and the old pbm of easting by 
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iagU letters ir» pursued, as it St to this day. Thus 
to <ae that la lilt there were tor foundries la the 
United States* Daring the preceding ten years to news- 
papers increased ton ioo into, cf which *7 were daily 
pfcpem. It Is estimated there Wert sHeast 500 printing- 
oflfoes te to otmatry; indeed no mat was to demand 
to type in I8il,*hat it advanced in prim 25 percent oa 
what it tot in 1806. In 1613, Messrs. D. and G. Brtfce 
jstablishsd another foundry in New York, which mm 
toeontna a atanmy pe foundry, of which We shall speak in 
another plAoe la ISIS, and within a f*ry Sew years 
after, type and stereotype foundries were set up in 
Bestb n, Cineiatiatt,. Buffalo, St. Louis, Louisville, to. 
The busfoffo* soon became overdone, and to price of type 
receded tb the old standard of ISOS, and caused many 
foilnres. 

In 1826, Mr. William M. Johnson took out a pattr.it 
to to invention of a machine for casting type, by which 
he was enabled to give a sharper outline ana better lace 
to to letter by using a pump to force the liquid metal 
into to mould. This idea subsequently underwent many j 
modifications and improvements by different individuals, j 
Several patents for improvements in the machinery for | 
casting printing types have been issued within ttite last j 
ten years, so that at present all obstacles to this mode of : 
producing types seem to have been surmounted, and this 
practice is now in general use— in large establishments 
chiefly by to aiff of steam. By these improvements 
three times the quantity of type is produced ^by a caster* 
in a day that was cast by Bititiy and Itonaldsorra improved 
mould, and five times the quantity that was produced by 1 


the hand-mould half a century ago. On the first of June 
1850, tore were 2,800 newspaper* In to United States, 
with an average circulation of 1,785 copies, giving to 
enormous aggregate of 428,600,000 nagtojmnteasamiMly . 
There were 850 daily and fi^OOO weekly newspapers* 
The whole number of printing-offices is now not less ton 
4,000. Hence to Asmand for printing types is constantly 
and rapidly iatoasfig. There .has been a corresponding 
increase in type Ad stereotype foundries. There are 
now four fouuuries in Boston, seven in New York, three 
in Philadelphia, one in Buffalo, one in Albany? two in 
Connecticut, one in Baltimore, and one in St. Louis. 
These twenty establishments give employment to about 
800 persons, and produce daily 4,400 pound! of type. 
By the recent improvements in machinery, type is at 
present produced at a cheaper rale by tb per cent, than 
m 1841. These twenty foundries simply not only to 
Unit A States, and a great part of Canada, but export* 
largely to the British, Spanish, and Danish West India 
Islands, Mexico, and South America. The exports of 
printing-presses and types for the year okling June 1851, 
amounted to 71,401 dollars. The quality of the American 
type will, it is said, bear a favourable comparison .with 
that of Europe, and it is cheaper. The metal used is a 
mixture of lead, antimony, and tin, in proportion to the 
kind of type required. The average of lead is 75 per 
cent. 

A statement of the prices of types for the last half- 
century may be interesting, we therefore giv^a table 
of them from the last Official Report, -naming rely some 
of the principal sorts. * m 4L * 


dr 

1601 

1606 

1811 

w » 

19*T 

1631 

1641 

1690 

I860 

Nans* or Bom kb. 

Dollars. 

Pollan. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

fa English 
Currency. 

Pica - - - 

•33 

•44 

•55 

•44 

•42 

•36 

•38 

• -30 

9. d, 

1 s 

Small Fioo - 

•40 1 

•48. 

•58 

•48 

•46 

•33 

•40 

*32 

1 4 

Long Primer - 

•47 

•56 

•66 

•66 i 

•50 

•40 

•42 

•84 

1 5 

Bourgeois - 
Brevier - - 

Minion - - 

•56 

•66 

•76 

•66 

•58 

•46 

•46 

•37 

1 6| 

•67 

•76 

•86 

1 *76 

•70 

•56 

•54 

•42 

1 9 

- 

1-03 

M3 

! 1-00 


•70 

•86 

•48 

2 0 

Nonpareil - 

M2 

1-40 

1-75 

; i*4o 

1-20 

-90 

•84 

•58 

*2 5 

Agate - - 

— 

_ 

— 


1*44 

MO 

1-OS 

•72 

2 11 

Pearl - - 

• 




1*75 

1-40 

1-40 

1-08 

4 H 


— 

— 


1 - i 

t 




1*60 

6 7J 


The application of electrotyping to the formation of 
matrices is another improvement deserving mention, in- 
asmuch as it saves much labour and tends to the reduction 
of pride. The process is probably the same as that 
employed in England and France, but in America it ib 
much more extensively used, in cousequenc^of no law of 
registration being in existence there as in the former 
countries. It is found tot the Patent and the Copyright 
Acts do net teach this cose, as there is no date-mark on 
the type to identify it. The consequence is, that the 
moment any new Or improved letter or ornament is pro- 
duced either in Europe Or even in the United States, it is 
at once deetrotypea and reproduced by all to other 
fosmdurs. This m%m unjust, although it tends to render 
to types more uniform throughout the country. 

A patent has very teeentfy been granted— Oth Decem- 
ber 1650— 40 Mr. George Mathfot, reran ingenious device 
for preventing to electrotype east from adhering to to 
original plate. Many ways hove bean tried &> obviate 
to toRtoty* **t to preheat k toridmd to be a 
decided improvement upon tom. On to SOthof August 
| $60, itomt was grunted to Mr. Luke Vender Van 
Newtom anew process of plating or coating to surface 
oftotaltie printing types* rtereotype plates, and other 
ptotibg pkto Yhetor cast or migrevud, with an addi- 
tional coat of total by means of galvanic eleatricity. 


Thtep r ooto of toting' fype* with popper kasaertfid to 
he of great practical utility, and i 


is smd to trid fouch to, 


the durabili$ of to types.* We are indebted to Mr. 
Ewbauk's Official Patent Office Reports for 1851 for most 
of the fact! stated. 

Among the American exhibitors of types were. Messrs. 
Hobart and llom ns, of Boston (399, p. 1462); and Mr. 
T. Tobit, of New York (394, p. 1462); to., latter 
exhibited comlri nations or logotypes* ▼hick he states 
are unequalled for rapid composition, although it is well 
known tot in tfte “Times” newspaper office they were 
disused many years since, as presenting no advantages 
over separate or single types. Lord. Stanhope also toed 
Jogotypea without greater success. 

i Stereotyping 

is one of to means for making foe-similes in type-metal 
of pages of types, woodcuts, «c„ for surface printing? 
At the commencement of printing, to idea of stereotype 
must have Occurred from seeing the reprtffiuetions re. 
relief of legends .upon betiscest m to middle ato; SUs 
probable, ho* over, that mdny attempts foiled front ,4)1* 
imperfect means used. As early as J <35, all tietotw 
Bibles in German and French, set up in J^esto fyptil, 
Were kept standing by many printers, 

Samuel Luchtmans obtained plates by 

v Messrs. Orchard, Willis, and Co. of London, ore to 
patenteesfor the United Kingdom, and for Pra^oe, JSelgium, 
and Holland. 
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from which he <wbs enabled to print. About 1700, 
Vtfkrw printed in Paris, some almanacs and pamphlets 
which he had obtained by easting, iii 1 725, Mr. William 
6ed*a goldsmith in Edinburgh, produced some stereotype 
pastes from which he printed, in 1739, an edition of 
wloat, bat his process was little encouraged, and it was 
abandoned after his death, although* those that opposed 
ilii method did not scruple to use hfc pfittes. In 1729, 
Mr. Oed entered into partnership With Messrs. James 
and Fenner, of London, for the purpose of carrying on 
the stefeotype business. In 1782, Mr. Tilloch joined 
Messrs. Foulis, of Edinburgh, for the same purpose. In 
1784, M. Hoffman, of Alsace, France, succeeded in obtain- 
ing stereotype plates from moulds of clay mixed with 
gelatine, fie printed a work entitled “ lUcherches Hub 
(oriqueg 8ur f les 'Matures, par C/nfuier” in 3 vols. 8vo.; 
but the process was found imperfect, and was soon after- 
1 wards abandoned. In 1791, M. Carez, of Toul,apftuter, 
conceived the plan of attaching to a heavy piece of wood 
suspended from a team, a page of moveable types, well- 
locked with screws, in a proper frame, with the face 
downwards, and letting it fall sharply on lead in a state 
of fusion, jast when on the point of setting; he thus 
obtaiued good matrices, which were used to make relief 
stereotypes by attaching these matrices to the piece •of 
wood as already described, and letting it fall on fusible 
metal when also just on the point of setting. Good plates 
were obtained ; but it often happened that the types were 
melted tiff hen the lead was too Jiot, or bruised when too 
cold. THto mode of stereotyping was therefore abandoned, 
and ygt tgkplan of poly ty’prng; carried on to this day, is 
not. very ..dissimilar, 'although the use of more perfect 
machinery and different metal has much simplified the 
process, and rendered it less destructive to the types. 

Profiting by these various attempts, M. Firmin Didot 
conceived the idea of casting types in very hard metal, 
composed of 30 parts of lead, 30 of antimony, 30 of tin, 
and 10 of copper. He gave tft these types less height 
that th&i* solidity might be increased; then, by means of 
a fly -press, he pressed each page (composed of these hard 
types, strongly fastened together in an iron tex) into a 
plate of pure lead. The plate or matrix of the page thus 
obtained was affixed to the under side of the hammer of 
a stamping press, on the bed of which was placed in a 
paper case an alloy, still in a stale of fusion, similar to 
that used for ordinary types, and at the moment when 
after having been rolled up into a pasty consistency in 
this paper cateit was upon the point of setting, the matrix 
of the puge fp&fthed to the stamping press descended upon 
the alloy, forming a^page in relief, the clearness of which 
was perfect, as may be seen from the collection known by 
tlie name of the stereotype edition, composed of more 
than 200 volumes. At the same time that Firmin Didot 
succeeded by this process, M. Herhan, who at first had 
teen his partner, resorted to another method, Vhich con- 
sisted in striking in copper a great number of matrices 
arranged in .such a maimer as to admit of the pages being 
setup with these matrices as if they had been types, with 
this exception, . however, that instead of being ip relief, 
liter the letters, the matrices were spuk. The page when 
composed was attached to the hammer dfo stamping press 
and alldwed tp foil upon an alloy still in a state of ffision, 
mid thus a whole page in relief was obtained uy means 
of these holloif matrices. . This cxpensiveiprocess was 
attended with more inconveniences thsjh |At of Firmin 
Diflot. Both of them were Superseded !>jf the process 
invented by "Lord Stanhope- ixt&fiP, who, resuming the 
attempts at stereotyp;«g, %oulded in plaster or in 
teamster, the pages compqshp with oi^narir types, and 
obtained cists tri relief by dryifig the moulds in a proper 
satafiat, and plunging them hffo a vessel filled with metal 
ina state of fusion; i' v 

> Numerous attempt have' sSnoa Mm made to substitute 
for plaster, moulds the employmetri of 'sheets of paper 

^ with^hking placed bdtjfam but the results appear 

?< %forior to the plaster mdKftda, 

'^*$For vignetteii tests ocjbitnmftn answer very well, and 

^^mroblype tiktes bffhitagjgsfc mee good results. 

■ ; ' fogroafftte products which particularly deserve to be 

those St the Ruklanp Ducal Foundry 

■ r & 


Inspection (780, pp. 1093, 1094), whose specimen of 
stereotype, in cast iron, with the Able printed foam it, 
sliows a new application ,of. that metal; of Messrs, 
Knioht and Ha Ytpts (lOJ*.p. 544V who exhjbit.good 
specimens of itereotypds from engravings in wood, steed, 
&c.,atid plates for prating in various ; andabb 
of Mess re. Majvchxn and Morel. ofc London (128, ». 
545), for their successful application of bitumen to the 
purpose of stereotype. This process, although new in, 
England, seems to have teen used in other countries for 
some time, ftud^in the 44 Illustration, M by Mr* Plow, who 
has an Improved mode of mounting the plates, Mr. 
Barker’# specimens of casts (189, p. 550) item wped 
matrices are produced by a most ingenious process, of 
foreign .invention; They are used extensively by .calico- 
printers in Manchester and other places. |2?he mode of 
obtaining these casts is as follows : a pattern of the size 
required is put on wood in the manner well known to pin 
and coppered pattern makers, care being , taken that, in 
driving the pieces of copper in the wood block, they are 
I forced to equal depth. Tin in a melted state is then 
poured on this pin or coppered pattern to the thickness of 
half au inch, and when cold the pattern block is placed on 
the bed of a screw-press, constructed for the purpose, and 
held fast by means of screws, whilst the part on which 
the tig has been poured, is affixed by clamps to the screw 
of the press, and by it drawn out from the pattern -block, 
the tin bolding in a solid mass tho copper forming the 
pattern, and lowing the wood as a matrix, from winch a 
number \if plates can be obtained by casting with fusible 
metal. The casts exhibited by Mr. Babker are very 
beautiful and perfect, and of greater depth thun can be 
obtained by any other known process. Mr. Miriu, of 
Glasgow (174, p. 548). had an electrotype from a page 
of diamond type, which appeared good. M. Cuumer, of 
Paris (135, p. 1177), had some specimens of stereotype 
from paper moulds, which seems to be the same system 
as tliat patented by Mr. Kronheim some years ago, and 
which did not prove practicable. Mr. Starr, of Phi- 
ladelphia (88, p. 1438), also exhibited stereotypes and 
eleotrotypes of some merit. r 


Printing Ink . * 

The ink of the earliest printed works of the fifteenth 
century presents to onr view every desirable quality. It 
is black, glossy, uud the lapse of four centuries has demon- 
strated the fact that it has retained its primitive qualities 
up to the present day. It is not the same with later 
impressions, in the greater part of which the ink is more 
or less decomposed; nevertheless that which the Aldi, 
the Stephani, the Elzevirs, the Ibarras, the tiodonis, the 
Planting, and all other printers who were zealous for 
typographical renown, manufactured themselves, has re- 
turned all its primitive quality. At present the manufac- 
ture of ink is in many respects good, and the grinding, 
which cannot be too complete, has become more perfect 
by the application of improved machinery; but the ink is 
too often deteriorated by adulteration. 

It k especially to Mr. De La Hue that this manufacture 
oVeg some real improvements, as may be judged from his 
specimens of printing in different colours, bom upon card 
and jupon paper. The brightness of his colours is as 
remarkable as their variety, and his inks are capable of 
being glazed almost immediately after printing. The 
brightness of the printing in gold, executed by his process 
at his manufactory, is very superior to others. At the 
same time it is doubtful whether theforightness of ver- 
milion ink is equal to the intensity of the red used in the 
printing iff the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

As to the printing inks sent to the Exhibitiqh, time ss 
the only test capable of deciding their respective qualities, 
and as, moreover, an ink suitable to one efimatemay not 
suit another, and lastly, as the ink most te^dififetchtly 
modified according to the state of the. atmosphere, always 
so variable, the Jury, on weighing these coaridofojfclpna, 
have deemed it their duty to vemdn from giving any 
opinion upon this class iff products, foaring that their 
judgments might set aside by rime, which alone liable 
to disclose the truth. 



cm* xvn.] composition printing rollers— printing fob the bund. 
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Cotoporition Printing Poller*, 

Lord Stanhope entertained the idea that the forms at 
press could be inked by sofoc better means than by the 
issfial printers’ balls* He hadmyurte to revolving cylin- 
ders for that purpose, and tried them covered with skins 
dressed expressly in a variety of Ways, bet without success. 
Eventually, Mr.Foetet,* an ingenious compositor, adopted 
the eompsittei of the dabbers used in the potteries and 
made printer^ halls With it. He laid It upon canvas, and 
when thus prepared, he produced what was so much 
rif uimf: the composition balls held the ipk better, dis- 
tributed it evenly, and imparted it equally over the form ; 
they were easily kept dean, soft, and pli&ble, and thus 
the ./Irri tteprovement in inking by hand was accomplished. 

In 1811, mile engaged upon the invention of the Poly- 
gonal printing-machine, Mr. Jlryan Donkin’s attention 
was directed to the improvement of printing rollers, 
which, as before stated, had been imperfectly made of 
soft skins ; and the idea struck him 3f casting cylinders 
of a composition of treacle and glue, similar to that used 
by Mr. Foster in his printers' balls, lie accordingly had 
some cast in tin moulds, and applied them to Donkin and 
Bacon's printing machine. These rollers were soop intro- 
duced into general use, but it was found that the compo- 
sition became too hard and dry to retain its elagicity, 
and by the advice of Mr. Tytrel, the celebrated mechanical 
engraver, a certain quantity of carbonate of soda was 
introduced into the composition, whefpby the elasticity 
was rendered more durable. Both Mr.TCcsniff and Mr. 
Oowper used these rollers in their printing-machines, with 
Mr. Donkin's permission, some time after their invention. 

At the commencement of 1819, M. Gannal, of Paris, 
who had been for a long time occupied in the manufacture 
of mouth glue, which consists of a mixture of sugar and 
glue, and Mr. A. Chegamy, overseer in Mr. Smith's 
printing establishment in Paris, made printers' rollers of 
this composition. They are stated to be more durable 
than those made of treacle and glue. 

In 1813, when Messrs. Applegatb and Cowper's print- 
ing-machines came in more general use, the patent inking- 
tables and composition rollers were introduced to the 
hand-printers ; but the prejudices of the pressmen against 
their use were carried to such an extreme, that it appeared 
almost impossible to succeed in introducing them. Mr. 
Harrild, however, whose knowledge of the printing busi- 
ness rendered him equal to the task, persevered in con- 
ciliating the pressmen, and demonstrating to them how 
greatly the adoption of this beneficial invention would 
be for their advantage, till after displaying the most 
untiring energy, his efforts were at last crowned with 
success; and he had thus «ihe satisfaction of not only 
benefiting the men themselves, but of also rendering an 
essentia! service to the printing business, He was re- 
warded by the large demand created for rollers, every 
pressman becoming as eager to put aside the use of balls 
as he had been to oppose that of composition rollers. 
The manufactory which he subsequently established, and 
the perfection of his inking rollers, pro As liis sound 
knowledge of what was required. Messrs. Hprrild’s 
manufactory is now on an immense scale, and supplies 
the greater part of the printers in England with inVwg- 
rollers, which possess every requisite quality. Mr. 
Cowper, who is the inventor of inking-tables and tiand- 
TollCrt, has never benefited by this valuable acquisition 
to the printing business, a fhet which cannot but be re-^, 
gretted. Messrs. Harbilw (157, p. 2$4) exhibited in the 1 ] 
Machinery Department, Class VI., inking composition 
Mars, and halls, .and were the «nly exhibitors of this kind 
ofrbllers. 

M. LbndEnjtann (Switzerland, 833, p. lsjst). of Grub, 
Canfon of Appease!!, Switzerland, was the only other 


exhibitor of printers' tollers, which he called " Swiss 
imitation caoutchouc." The Jury had no means of 
practically ascertaining the merit Of these rollers, fcut it 
must be stated that the .fissures on their surface left any* 
thing but a favourable impression. 


* It on the authority of Mr. Hwrild, tfctt the 

composition »» dlwovered by a Mr. Edwud rfyw, printer 
•nd parish-clerk, of Medely, mr Wellington, Shropshire, 
ffcem the simple circumstance of a glu^pot being upset, and 
Sharing a pelt hall ready, Dyae took a piec* of glue In a 
soft stahr, end Inked a forin with it; JOs forth*? stated 
foatlieadded Made afterwards to keep It soft Mr* Bar* 
riid himself introduced composition b*u» in IS1Q. 


Printing for the Blind . 

The Jury btfve fotioed with pleasure the large number 
of exhibitors, from England, Frande, the Zoliveroin, and 
the United States, of inventions and devices for the in- 
struction of the blind. It has been estimated that in the 
European countries one person out of every 1,800 or 
1,400 of the entire population is blind, and jui America 
one in every 2,000. The great and* increasing attention 
that is paid to the intellectual and mqj*al instruction of 
this unfortunate class is one of the distinctive features of 
the progress of our age. A few years ago printing for 
the mind was considered only a curious or doubtful expe-* 
riment, but it is now established beyoud all question that 
books are true sources of profiteand pleasure to them. 
'Whilst embossed books have recently very rapidly in- 
creased, it is delightful to notice that the blind readers 
have multiplied mr more rapidly. These Circumstances 
have induced the Jury to attempt a brief historical sketch 
of the origin and progress of printing for the blind, to- 
gether with Die present state of the art. 

The invention of printing for the blind marks a new 
era in the history of literature. The whole credit of this 
invention, so simple yet^o marvellous in its milts, be- 
longs to France. It wjs M. Valentine Hai^ wiio, in 
1784, at Paris, produced tJR first book, pvutqd with 
letters in relief, and soon after proved to the world that 
children might easily be taught to read with their fingers. 
It has been said by his biographer that lie took his -idea 
of embossed typography from seeing that Mademoiselle 
Parodis, a blind pianist of Vienna, who visited Paris that 
year, distinguished the keys of her instrument by the 
sense of touch, and also "readily comprehended gie maps 
in relief which a short time before had been invented by 
M. Weisembourg of Maunhein^ After employing letters 
of different forma and sixes, and experimenting with the 
blind as to the precise shape of the letter that could be 
the most readily distinguished by the touch, he at length 
fixed upon a diameter differing very slightly from the 
ordinary lioman letter, or perhaps a little approaching 
italics. There was the usual mixture«of the upper and 
lower case, the .capitals taking mure of the script form 
than the small letters. He submitted his first efforts and 
experiments to the Academy of Sciences of Paris.- A 
committee was appointed to examine them, consisting of 
the Due de la Rochefoucauld, M. Desniarets, M. Demours, 
and M. Victyd'Azir, and their favourable Report on the 
18th of February, 1785, rendered his success a triumph. 
Great attended the public announcement of this In- 
vention. A new Institution was established, called tike 
Institution Jloyale dcs J tunes Axfewjles, and M. Hftiiy Was 
placed at the head of it* Among the books which he 
embossed were a grammar, a catechism, and small por- 
tions of the Church service, and also several pieces of 
music. The printing' of the music was inferior. The 
abbreviations wleh be introduced into his gralumar, it 
has'hcoftL said, did not afford sufficient advantages to 
cfluntcrittlonce their inconvenience. His principal work, 

■ is entitled Eapos€ de different* moyens vtfrijids par Vex* 
ptrience pour Its mettre tn fiat de lire a l T uide dn tact » 
d' imprinter dcs litres doits lesoue/s xls puissent prendre dt* 
connaitmnces de langurs* d'histoire, de g&grapH** do 
mnsique* etc.; <T exdctifter diffdiends travaux relatjft ante 
ttuf tiers, Imprint? par bo Fkfauts Aveugte*. Paris* 1786, 
4 to. This celebrated essay was translated into English 'tiy . 
Dr. Qlacklock, the blind poet, and .in 1793 was published 
in London with his poems, in quarto. Qn the, 26 th Of 
December 1788, twenty- four of kfc Hally's pupil^.cjV 
hibited their attainments in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
music, and geography, before the King m the 
family, at Versailles, who were dblighted With the 
derful results. For a while all went on wq^jerously, M* 
M. Hauy s friend* *oon began to give him credit for ieil 
rather than discretion id ate mnutfgetneut of Us Iga 
tion, and consequently u the novelty nw» Wr*y- 
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admiration cooled, the funds fell off, and the Institution 
languished until it was put upon a government founda- 
tion* « The blind really received but httle advantage from 
aat invention that at ant promised so much. The fault, 
however, msms to have been not so much in the plan as 
in the execution of it. The books were bulky and expen- 
sive, and the letters, though beautifal tq, the eye, and 
eteaefy embossed, waijted that sharpnm* and permanence 
SO essential to perfect tangibility $ besides that, though 
the letters filled three spaces, they were too small to be 
well adapted to the sense of touch. Large editions of 
the few books printed were published, the idea having 
taken a string hold of the public mind, so that though 
the evil was soon perceived, it was uot easy to abandon 
the defective alphabet and assume a better, for that step 
involved the. sacrifice of all the previous labour. Hence 
this noble invention, except, perhaps within the waUs of 
'tile Institution, soou sank into oblivion, and very little 
snore was heard of it until 1814, when Haiiy, having 
fallen into disrepute, $as pensioned off on 2,000 francs 
a«year, and Dr. Guillid, an active and enterprising gentle- 
man, was made Directeur - Gtfnfral in his place. Dr. Guillid 
soon revived' the printiug, and having considerably modi- 
fied the letters, commenced the publication of a series pf 
elementary and other works, among which are the follow- 
ing (Bee Table No. I., p. 41.5). 

The mechanical execution of these volumes was ex- 
ceedingly heavy. Most of them were ponderous folios 
and vefjLexpeitsive, still they formed for many ycarb 
almost tnb only literature pr ,}hc blind, not alone in 
France, but In other countries. We should not omit par- 
ticularly to mention the following book which has conic 
under our notice: — Notice Hietonqne ear l' Instruction dee 
Jeunen Auettgh «. Par JM \ Guilin €, Directeur- Gtndt al de 
l 1 Institution Rayah den Jeunen Aveng! rt de Parin. Pai is, 
Jnptimf pair kn Jeunen Avtugle t, 1819, 4to, 52 pages, with 
17 lines to a page. Two leavep arc pasted together, so 
that it jsread as if embossed on both rides of a sheet. 
This is the second edition, the first having been embossed 
iu 1817, the third in 182(1, and a fourth edition enlarged 
in 1881. On page S2 is aeurious specimen of printiug iu 
relief in colour, so as to render the letters more easily 
read by the eye. This book was a valuable contribution 
to the library of the Wind, but still retains nearly all tlic 
objections that were made to Hatty’s first books ; it can 
only be read by those possessing a very delicate touch 
It is replete witiaJnfonnation respecting the means then 
employed for 8r instruction of the blind in Paris ; it 
proves, however, that the art of embossed typography 
bad made but very l&ttfe progress. It is singular that iu 
this book no mention is made of the author’s predecessor, 
Hatty, to whom, we should not forget, the ifeea of finger- 
reading la due. 

Between the yearn 1821 and 1840 very IrttV* printing 
was done by this Institution, except religious books, and 
music after the system of notation by letters and ciphers. 
The tonexed is a list of them( see Table No. ll., p. 415;. 

J ftfestitat den Jeuften Aveugtes de Paris, since its foun- 
dation in 1784, has at times been in a deplorable condi- 
tion bu§#hout the year 1840 It underwent a thorough 
and is now, under the afile management 
of nu Dufau, justly entitled to the front rank of institu- 
tions of this tiarn m Europe, from its usefobmss no let* 
Hum Iftsage* Affidteal reform in the priOTg depart-*] 
M. Dufau has devised a system of 


has tosh made: M. Dufau has 
type* cenristing of capitals and lower-case Roman letters, 
smta greatly Improved the ehstaftter of the embossing. 
The Thmdk bosks are now wcH tebossed, sharp, dear, 
and dferebfe. They have also been ao much reduced in 
hriflt that they are offered at a moderate price. M. Dufau 
hesWposedto print a m*htd tttrary for the blind, to 
ooa sw t of lOyouL in Quarto, for tiamentary instruction, 
iti 10 Vdi. ter higher infraction. The first series is 
wM^ eompiffhsdta^l^i^ the list (see Table No. Ill*, 

4 am*& Midi of thfe library, not yet printed, H is 
bo hoped , mil soon foOTw. For the above lists, and 
SMMfiha Manoptiod respecting the Paris typo- 
|d|riffr the blind, fee Jwryi* much indebted to a 
TwaiMdt ptfttfcht* by M, J.Guadetp entitled 


L’lnnUtitt den Jeunen Aveughs de Parin, eon Hintoire m t 
sen Proofdds d’&ueigkemeut, Parin, laftO, 8 Vo, pp. 118, 

At Vienna an institution fbr the Wind was established 
in 1804, but the Jtufr ispiot aware of any printing having 
been executed in Austria before the year 1880 or 1881. 
About this date the intelligent publishers Trevrixisky, of 
Vienna, embossed sheets with the Lard’s Prayer hi various 
languages, in Roman letters, and afterwards printed 
works for elementary instruction. The subject his been 
recently taken up by the Imperial Printing-office, and 
several volumes have been published, but the Jury are 
unable to give a tubliographical description of them. 

In 1806, M. Hatty was invited to eriablwh institutions 
for the blind at Berlin and fit. Fetersburgh. IBs system 
of instruction was adopted in each of these institutions, 
and the books used were for a considerable time supplied 
from the press of Paris. Both of these institutions in a 
pecuniary point of view were unsuccessful to M. Hatty, 
and in 1808 he returned to Paris, and for a while resided 
in quiet with his brother the celebrated Ahb£ Hatty. 

The Jury have not been able to trace the progress of 
the printing for the bliud at Berlin or St. Peteraburgh, 
but they learn that the amount of matter embossed in 
Germany until very recently did not exceed half of the 
New Testament. 

It was in Great Britaiu arid in the United States that 
the first improvements were made in embossed typogra- 
phy; and only within the last 15 years that the blind 
generally hr.ve Thrived any considerable advantages from 
books. 'Before 1826, when Mr. James Gall, of Edin- 
burgh, first began to turn his attention to the intellectual 
and moral education of the blind, it is believed that not a 
single blind person in any public institution of this coun- 
try or America could read by means of embossed charac- 
ters. To Mr. Gall is due the credit of reviving this art. 
With the most commendable seal, patience, and perse- 
verance, lie canvassed the form of every letter until at 
length he adopted his angular alphabet. He seems, from 
his own Historical Sketch of the Origin and Progress of the 
Lttetature of the Wind, Etiinbtngh , 1834, 8vo, pp. 388, to 
have experimented long and patiently with a great 
variety of arbitrary and Homan alphabets, with a view of 
finding one sufficiently simple and tangible for finaer- 
readiug. On the 28th of September 1827, ho published 
“ A First Book for teaching the Art of Reading to the 
Blind ; with o short statement of the principles or the art 
of printing as here applied to the sense of touch. Edin- 
burgh, published by James Gall.” This is believed to he 
the first book printed for the blind in the English lan- 
guage. It is a small oblong octavo volume, of nine 
pages, price sixpence, withr four preliminary leaves in 
which the author sets forth his “ principles. The em- 
bossing is in high relief, and though it presents rather a 
rude appearance from the fact of its having been printed 
from wooden types, yet it soon rendered the practicability 
of raiding by the blind a matter of experience in Great 
Britain. Mr. Gall then issued sheets printed by metallic 
type*, which ^were easily read by the pupils in the asylum 
at Edinburgh. Encouraged by his success, in March 
1828, he issued his prospectus for the publication, by 
subscription, of tbc Gospel by St. John, but it was not 
until about the middle of 1629 that he perfected his 
alplufoet to his own satisfaction. He tried three different 
founts of type first, the double engUnk site; second, the 
double pica ; and third, the great primers and, after 
printing and cancelling sheets in each of these three 
founts, he at length, in January 1882, finished the print- 
ing of his gsrat work. The Wind must ever feel indebted 
to Mr. Gall for the zeal and honest endeavour whioh he 
displayed in accomplishing what he thought would most 
benefit this unfortunate class. Notwithstanding the tot 
sheet of his work was printed Is January 1882, yet it was 
not till October 1884 that he was enabled to puMtah h. 
It is entitled, “The GoSpel by St. Jehu, for the AM: 
with an Introduction, containing some Histories! (bwu 
regarding the Origin of a taapis Lxteiwture fbr foetr 
Use. By James GsH. Edinburgh* lames 4MB, 24 
Niddry-street. 1834. In ttto.” The ftfottfatatifoh fo 
common type, compiises 18 pages. The 1ebt,m efoe es s sd 
characters, consists of 141 pages, with 27 lines on a page 
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of 70*qu*reinch*s, The leaves are not pasted together. 

' Thespbseripti on price of the volume was one guinea, but 
. U Mi subsequently sold for 6s. Gall was very sanguine 
< of tiro entire success of his“ noble enterprise, and, proba- 
V bljybad he chosen a less angular character, and one a 
little lucre resembling our common alphabet, as he has 
smCC Acme, he would soon Have seen his books used in 
ete*y institution in tbe country. Im alphabet was the 
dhiaf Objection raised to his system. I His printing was 
Clear, sharp, and permanent, and his books in every 
. respect "were a great improvement on Haiiy!s and 
Gutilie's. He published five or. six other little elemen- 
tary books in 1834, at the rime he issued his chief work ; 
but his system seems not to have come into extensive 
use. It is to Mr. Gall, perhaps, more than to any other 
man that the interest in the education of the blind was 
awakened throughout Great Britain and America. Nor 
r has he allowed his exertions to flag. In 1837, h£ pub- 
lished “The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephe- 
sians, printed for the Blind, on the largest type.” The 
shape of the characters is similar to that upon which the 
Gospel of St. John was printed, but instcud of being 
smooth the tetters are fretted or serrated. It is a small , 
octavo volume of 72 pages, 17 lines to a page ; 250 copies 
were “printed at the price of la. C d. It is printed in the 
lower-case letters without capitals. The Epistle to the 
Philippians was also printed, in octavo, price Is. Gtf. The 
following year lie again modified and improved his 
alphahc* by bringing it back.to a still greater resem- 
blance, the common alphabet, but unfortunately he 
yielded tojfche suggestion dr the Society of Arts of Edin- 
burgh by introducing the use of capital letters at the 
beginning of sentences and proper names. Ilis next book 
was " The Gospel according to St. Luke, printed on the 
common alphabet, for the use of the Blind, and capable 
of being read by any blind person, 1838. Printed for 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, London. Printed 
by James Gall, 22 Niddry-strefet, Edinburgh.” This is 
a well-printed volume of 158 pages, 28 Iiues on a page of 
70 square inches ; price 5s. The same year the Acts of 
’the Apostles were printed in the same serrated letter in 
150 pages, price 5s. Besides these books Mr. Gull 
minted a series of tracts for the blind for the London 
Tract Society, in 1837, price 6 d. each. It is a matter of 
surprise that these excellent and well-printed books of 
Mr. Gall are noWmore generally used. With the excep- 
tion of the school at Abbey Hill, near .Edinburgh, it is 
believed foej&ftte' adopted by no public Institution in 
Great BritainT It is still a question if the roughness of 
the serrated charac^pr possesses any advantage over the 
smooth, sharp embossing. Old ana UBed books arc fre- 
quently preferred by the blind to new and fossh ones. 

While Mr. Gall was thus engaged at Edinburgh, the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, of York, displayed an intelligent and 
active interest in the education of the blind, fti 1828, he 
published the Dktyrams'of Euclid's Elements of Geometry 
in embossed or tangible form, in 8vo. This was done on 
Bristol board, but was found too expensive. His mode of 
embossing, we belidVe, was forcing the paper, by means 
of heavy pressure, into the deep cut lines of a copper 
. ‘ plate. It was not successful. lie pubfiihed also a map 
of England and Wales. In 1836, lie printed in rinsed 
characters “Selections of Psalm Tunes and Chants” in 
oblong 4to. Also a short history of MihMthe Prophet,* 

‘ and ofNaaraan the Syrian ; and the H&tjfif of Joseph. 

. Xhe effortaof Mr. Alexander Hby, in, the cause of em- 
bossed typography, deserve mention, although an entire 
Iftdiur*, Me devised an alphabet of 26 arbitrary charac- 
' ter!, whic^by oertain combination* coaid represent the 
abbre viatioJtsand tfottWe letters; so that in all, he had 58 
ehstatetei* . file procured types and other printin^appa* 
rates, and iu 3 828 or 4 82ft> a prospectus for pub- 
lishing The book 


’i,' tdtsdvd'Of 



ie so great, that 
k offered a gold 
the best communication 
i blind/* and the result 
...... .... of January 1132, and the 25th 

m*, & tete ipsa 49 different alphabets 


\ 


were submitted, >f which 16 were in n purely arbitrary 
character. The grand problem was to produce an jlpha- 
bet that would unite cheapness and tegillltyy.’ 

While die pnzriing question of an alphabet best adapted 
both to the fingers of the blind and the eyes of their 
friends, was under warm discussion on this, side the At- 
lahtic, Dr. Howe was developing his system at Bbston, in 
the United States. In .1893, the Perkins'Institiitkm for 
the Blind was established at Boston, and Dr. 8. G. Crowe, 
a gentleman distinguished through a lon)f series fef years 
for his philanthropic labours, was placed at Its bead* As 
Gall had done, Dr. Howe took Hatty's invention as the 
basis of his system, and soon made those 'improvements 
and modifications which have rendered the Boston press 
so famous. He adopted the common Roman letter of the 
lower case. His first aim was to compress tile letter into 
a comparatively compact and cheap form. This he ac- 
complished by cutting Off all the flourishes and points 
about the ' letters/ and reducing them to the. minimum 
size and elevation which, could be distinguished by tbc 
generality of the blind. He so managed the letters that 
they occupied but a little more than one space and a half 
instead of three. A few of the circular letter^ were mtidi- 

suffcicntly to be easily read, by all. So great was this 
reduction, that the entire New Testament, which* accord- 
ing to Hatty’s type would have filled nine volumes, awl 
cost 20/., could be printed in two volumes for 16*. Early 
ta the summer *bf 1834 he published tbe Acts of the 
Apostles. Indeed, 6ucli rapid progress did he make in his 
enterprise, that by the end of 1835 he printed in relief, 
the whole of the New Testament for tbe first time in any 
language, in four handsome small quarto volumes, com- 
prising 624 pages, for four dollars. . These were pub- 
lished altogether in 1836. The alphabet thus contrived 
by l}r. Ilowc in 1833, it appears, has never since been 
changed. It was immediately adopted, and subseque 


became extensively and almost exclusively used by the 
seven principal public institutions throughout the coun- 
try. It is now the only system taught or tolerated in the 
United States, and deserves only to be better known in 
Great Britain and elsewhere to be appreciated. In Ame- 
rica, seventeen of the States have made provision for the 
education of their blind, and as universal education is the 
policy of the country as well as its proudest boast, these 
books for the blind soon became in peat demand. Dr. 
Howe some time since proposed a library for the blind, 
and with a view of increasing the number of books as 
rapidly as possible, arrangements have been made be- 
tween the several institutions and presses to exchange 
books with each other, and not to print any work already 
belonging to the library of the blind. This harmony of 
action, together with the uniformity of the typography, 
presents so many obvious advantages, that the Jury can- 
not but wish a similar system were pursued by the Insti- 
tutions of Great Britain and the continent of Europe. 
We subjoin a list of the books printed at the press of the 
Perkins Institution in Boston (see Tables p. 417}. .. 

From this list it appears that, exclusive of the three 
volunass not fully described, 7,903 pages, containing on 
an average 77 square inches, have been printed at this 
press, or more than 12 times the quantity of, matter con- 
tained in the New Testament. Almost all the books ate 
stereotyped, and small editions are struck off as they are 
required. They are sold at the actual cost, foe cost of 
l the larger works being averaged on an edition of 250 
1 copies. Tbe above prices include the binding; 50 per 
cent, discount is made for books scud in sheets. The. 
books are embossed in the Institution under the superin- 
tendenee-of Dr. Howe himself by means of a pewimti 
press, built for the purpose. The sale of books in 1851 
amounted to 427 dollars. This^ however, is exclusive of 
the Scriptures. "The American Bible 
uses foe stereotype plates oftfce Bible desorfoed 4dte«te 
distributed J/y»t year 149 volumteof foe Bible; Insert, 
the Boston bboks possess A neatness, cfoamtes, sharpness, 
and durability of impress ^i peculiar tothemselvdt* .The 
seventh volume of the Cyclopaedia is already ^nis^atid 


remaining volumes 
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The Bum, oontainlng the Ola Testament - - - 

The NeWtTestament (small) - - - - r - 

The Now Testament (Urge) ------ 

(The several books sold separately at corresponding 
prices). 

The Acts of the Apostles - 

Lardneris Universal History ------ 

J. ** — 1 * 


Howe's General Atlas - - 

Howe's Atlas of the United States 
Howe’s Atlas of the Islands - 
English Reader, First Fart - 
English Reader. Second Fart - 


arvey Boys 


Runyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress - - - - 

Baxter’s Call ------- 

Murray’s English Grammar - - - - 

Howe's Blind Child's First Book - - - 

Howe's Blind Child’s Second Book - - 

Sixpenny Glass of Wine - r - - r - 

Life of Melancthon ------ 

Book of Sacred Hymns - - - - - 

Howe's Blind Child’s Manual- - - • -5 

Constitution of the United States - - - 

Book of Diagrams ------ 

Viri Romac -------- 

Peirce’s Geometry, with Diagrams ' - - 

Political Class Book ------ 

First Tables of logarithms - - - - 

Second Tables of Logarithms - - - - 

Principles of Arithmetic 
Astronomical Dictionary - - - - - 

Smcllie’s Philosophy of Natural History 
Olmsted’s Rudiments of Natural Philosophy 
Cyclopaedia -------- 

The Book of Common Prayer - - - - 

Guide to Devotion ----- J 

Book of Psalms ------- 

Book of Proverbs ------ 

Psalms in Verse ------- 

Psalms and Hymns ------ 



Number 

Ptto , Number nf 
of 3Pt»b- of Sonus ' Pries*, 
liestlon. Pifss. Inches fn m 

al^ge. 



finished in SO volumes very soon. Want of funds is the sure on thick paper between two sheets of copper having 
temporary and only obstacle. the letters deeply eut. The embossing was thns on both 

About the time that the Perkins Institution was esta- sides. His first attempt, after printing * fow elementary 
blished at Boston, another was set up in Philadelphia. A sheets, was on- the Gospel of St. Mark, which he conp* 
meeting of benevolent persons was called on the 21st of pletcd by theymd of 1833. in a large quarto volume, and 
January 1833, when arrangements were made to open a published early in January 1834. An account of his first 
school for the instruction of the blind, and Mr. J. R. American book for the blind may be found in Poolson's 
Friedlander was placed at its head. This school became American Daily Advertiser of the 10th of January 1834. 
the Philadelphia institution for the Blind by Act of In- The four Gospels were soon after*printed in Roman cap!- 
corporation, 27th of January 1834. The blind owe much tals ; but being found too bulky and otherwise objection? 
to Mr. Friedlander for the Philadelphia conOributions to able they were abandoned, and a smaller, more compact, 
their literature. On the 2lBt of November 1833, he held and sharper type, in the Roman capitals, was adopted, 
his first public examination, and astonished the public by For the list of books panted at the Philadelphia press, see 
the progress of his pupils in reading, writing, geography, Tabic, p. 418. • • • 

music, £0. The pupils read fluently from tangible letters It appears that the Boston and Philadelphia Institu- 
executed by themselves with jnn-tvpe$. These were tions were founded almost simultaneously, and that their 
small pieces of wood about two inches long, having a presses and system of typography were established with** 
letter cut in relief on one end, and the same letter formed out being apprised of tne efforts of each other. Time, 
at the other by steel points. Maps of the vw>rid and of ihowever, has at length remedied this diversity. . The 
the United States were also exhitnted, made by perforat- typography of the Philadelphia books is exceedingly well , 
log the- outline from behind, •The result of mis exhi- executed, and compares most favourably with the best of 
bition was highly satisfactory. In his address, Mr. the Glasgow books, but the press has ceoseg to work, 
Friedlander sat forth the great advantages this would and printing in capital letters will not probably be re* 
accrue to the- blind by a .general, system of instruction. sum&^ From the prefere*\pe which the present distiu- 
He repeated foe usual unanswerable aranxnmuts against guished ami intelligent Director of the Philadelphia 
the adoption of arifUrary Characters, andltenographic or Institution, Mr. William Chapin, date Superintendent 
phonetic systems, and strongly recommended* the nse of of the Ohio Institution, is known to entertain, for the 
our pwn alphabet. He followed generally Hafiy's plan of Boston system of typography we may rea8onahly*bo|« 
instruction Rarlyin-1833, Jacob Snider, a young gen- that when printing will be resumed there it will be with 
tleman, native of Philadelphia, applied his mind to the Howe's alphabet. It is the opinion, however, of Mr. 
contrivance of a method of printing ia relief The alpha- Chapin that all the American Institutions should unite, 
bet at firat adopted ’*** a mixture of the upper and lower not only in the use of the same alphabet, but that they 
case itahos, anathe relief was prbduoed by heavy pres- should all contribute to support one peels. It may be ,, 
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St Matthew's Gospel ------- 

St. Mark’s Gospel - - f- - - - - 

St Luke’s Gospel - - L - - - - - 

St. John's Gospel 

Select Library - -- -- -- - 

Ruth and Esther - -- -- -- - 

Stndeat's Magazine (published monthly) - - 

Proverbs - * - - 

eSarc^Music - -- -- -- - 

Psalms and Hymns ------- 

ffisrly Bays of Washington, and Declaration of 1 
Independence ------- J 

De Os ter EJer (in German) - - - - - 

Auawahl (In German) ------- 

^French Veits - -- -- -- - 

Dictionary of Musical Terms - - - - - 


1834 
1833 

1835 
1833 , 

1839 503 

1838 " 50 
1838-43 1 

1839 


oration of) 
1 ** > 




remarked here that the pupils in all the American Insti- 
tutions rekd fluently in both the upper and lower-case 
letters, but it is presumed that Philadelphia and Glasgow 
books will soon be entirely abandoned there; and as the 
Boston books can now be obtained in London at a price 
cheap&uthan any of the five different systems of books 
printed in Great Britain, v it is to be hoped that they will 
tiomoi inttf* general use here. If it be thought that the 
letters are too small for adults to read with ease, books 
may be printed with larger types, and even then be less 
bulky and expensive than any of the systems in arbitrary 
characters now in use. 

•In the year 1848 or 1849 the Virginia Institution set 
up a press, and has printed several elementary and school 
bookfC* The Boston type is adopted, with the exception 
that capitals are used at the beginning of sentences and 
proper names. This alteration, in the opinion of the 
Jury, is not an improvement, as the blind are thus com- 
pelled to learn two alphabets instead of one. The Vir- 
ginia books ore well embossed, and it is hoped that in 
future books capitals will be omitted. 

To the American Bible Society at New York much 
praise is due fo^their commendable efforts in the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures among the blind. The stereo- 
type plates of the JBible in six volumes, executed at the 
Bost^ficesS, tmdernhe superintendence of Dr. Howe, 
now iffing to this JSociety. They have printed a second 
edition from the same plates, and annually distribute 
gratuitously from 100 to 300 volumes. t.* 

It bad ceased to be a matter of surprise in the United 
States that the blind could read, before the ppblic atten- 
tion was loudly called to the subject in Great Britain, 
for we see that in 1836,* there were two active printing 
establishments for the blind in the United States : by one 
the whole of the IJew Testament had been published in 


diatefy conceived the idea of making such alterations as 
he thought necessary, and patting it to the test. The 
changes made were simply to reduce the size of the letters 
and render the faces thinner. On the 36th of October 
4 1830, he exhibited his first specimen of printing in relief 
in the Roman capital letter at a public examination of the 
blind. *It was Fry’s alphabet slightly changed to improve 
the sharpness of the embossing. lie then made a success- 
ful appeal for a printing fund. After great exertions and 
most commendable perseverance he procured a printing- 
press, with two founts of type, and the other necessary 
printing apparatus. In January 1837, he issued a few 
elementary works. By March 1838, he had made such 
progress that the whole of the New Testament was printed 
in four super-royal 4to volumes. The type is great 

E er, and there are in the four volumes 623 leaves of 42 
to a page. In December 1840, Mr. Alston com- 
pleted the printing of tlte Old Testament m 15 super- 
royal quarto volumes, in double pica type. Of nine of the 
volumes he printed 200, and of the remaining six,. 260 
copies. There are in all these 15 volumes, 2,535 pages, 
with 37 lines on a page. Mr. Alston was justly proud of 
his great work, the entire Bible, containing the Old and 
New Testaments, in 19 volumes. In his “ Statements <f 
the Education , Employments , and Internal Arrangements 
adopted at the Asylum far the Blind, Glasgow, with a 
short Account of its Founder, frc.” 10th Ed., 1846/ 8vo, 
p. 80, he says, “ this is the first Bible ever printed for the 
blind but in this he was evidently in error, as we have 
shown that the greater part of it had long before been 
printed in Boston. We allude to these facts merely 
because it seems a matter of much regret that Mr. Alston 
should have devoted so much enterprise and money in 
producing the Scriptures when he might haveascettemed 
that they h&l already been printed, and could have been 


« chedp form, in the common lower-case letters, and by bought at less money than it would cost him to print 
a. the other the four Gospels in Roman capitals. Let us them! 1 The main difference between the GlmgtiW and the 
now return to the Society of Arts orfEdiii burgh, and Boston alphabets is that one is in the uppeTand the other 


now mum to the Society of Arts or*Edh] burgh, and 
their Prize Medal, to which we have already* inferred. 
It was not until the 31st of May, 1837, that the Society’s 
Jffedd w$s t awarded. In 1836, whenthe 19 different 
nlphabetewere before the Comnytte&df the Society, cir- 
outore were drawn up and distributor frith specimens off 
• the several alphabets, to the various institutions for the 
xW Hftd in Enghnd and Scotland, and every means em- 
.. ployed to imve at a Correct result? The opinions of Mr. 

'■ faytor, of York, Sad Mr. Alston, Of Glasgow, seem to 
have bees nibbed which the society chiefly followed. 
They were in flavour of &e cosmnon Roman dbital letter, 
mutely deprived of The sera pis, or small strokes at their 
’ extremities, aniraceordhlgl^ fee prize was awarded to Dr, 
Fvy.ofLiondon; and oatheSlsthr May, 1337, a Medal was 
-granted to him forJhe imven&en of an afokabet which 
- jmtitirs to have use since J8gB in Philadelphia. 

' TSnceMg ihaapefctyW circular in 1836, submitting 
.. tib Items Of M VH, estopping alphabets to him, Mr. 

V iJlM'was structoeum the risspMty efFry's, and imme- 


Boston alphabets is that one is in the upper mid the other 
is in the lower case, which difference is certainly not of 
suflieient consequence to demand two editions. , Had he 
expended the. same energy and money hi producing Other 
valuable books, and exchanged them wfrh the Boston and 
Philadelphia Institutions, as he was urged to do, the three 


had a mat increase to their library. On tile 18th of 
Jkti&rf 1838, the officers of the Philadelphia Institution 
wrote to Mr. Alston, informing him that they possessed a 
printing press, f and w understindkijr tiiat you adept tile 
same character, it appears to our Board of Mmtesment 
that both ^Institutions would gain by an iatommge of 
Volumes.” Mr. Alston at once •ccCd^to^spr^o&ion, 
and immediately shipped 1 tt& volumes, brine ItofUl mm 
Of the New Testamiit, and 50 single odptos of IheGos- 
W betides multiplication tables and biker warns; We 
a complete 7 flat of the boohs frtoM frtoa the 
Ghtegow press since to flm estabilsbmaatr 
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TZT|#& 


tiie Bible : the 014 Testament complete - - - - 

, , the New Testament complete (or separately) 

I. Genesis ----------- 

3. Exodus add Leviticus ------- 

8. Numbers - -- -- -- -- - 

4. Douteronomy ----------- 

5. Joshua, Judges, and Both- ------ 

6. Samuel - -- -- -- -- -- 

7. King# - -- -- -- -- -- 

8. Chronicles - -- -- -- -- - 

9. Bara, Nehemial), and Job ------- 

10. Psalms - -- -- -- -- -- 

II. Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, and Esther 

12. Isaiah - — — - — — * — — — — 

13. Jeremiah and Lamentations ------ 

14. Eackiel ----------- 

15. Daniel to the end - -- -- -- - 

St Matthew ----------- 

St. Mark 

St Luke - -- -- -- -- -- 

St. John - -- -- -- -- -- 

Acte of the Apostles ---------- 

Galatians, Ephesians, Pbilippians, and Colossi ans (editions 


in large type) - — 

EpiBtle to the Homans 


Church of England Catechism ------ 

Church of Scotland Shorter Catechism — - - - 

Selections from Eminent Authors ------ 

Selections of Sacred Poetry, with Tunes - - - - 

Map of England and Wales -------- 

Specimens of type : — Itutli and James — — — — — 

First and Second Book of Lessons ------ 

A Selection of JEsop's Fables, with Woodcuts - — — 

Psalms and Paraphrases (Scotch version) - - - - 

Lessons on Religion and Prayer ------ 

Psalms and Hymns (version of Tate and Rpady) - - 

Morning and Evening Serviow (Liturgy) - - - - 

Epitomized History of the Bible (Second Edition) - - 

Musical Catechism, with Tunes - - - - - 

English Grammar - -- -- -- - 


Englisl 

Todd's Lectures 
Description of London, by Chambers - - - - - 

Meditations on the Sacrament, and Prayers - - - 

Scottish Songs 

Introduction to Astronomy ------- 

Alphabet, on Card - -- -- -- -- 

Outlines of Natural History (Quadrupeds) - - - - 


Number 

of 

Vol*. 


Bate 
of 

Publication, 


15 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

id 

l 

l 

i 

i 

i 

i 

• j 

i 

l 

l 


i 

i 

i 

1 

sheet. 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 


4to. 


ob. 8vo. 
4to. 

ob. 8vo. 

folio. 

4to. 

ob. 8vo. 
4to. 

ob. 8vo. 
folio. 
4to. 


ob. 4to. 
ob. 8vo. 

4to. . 
ob. 8vo. 


il 839-40 
1838 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
im 


1840 

1839 

1837 

1838 
1838 
1848 

1845 

1842 


n. d. 
1839 
1839 
n. d. 
n. d. 

1837 
n. d. 

1838 
1838 
1843 
1841 


Number 
of. , 


n. d. 
1838 
1838 
1841 
1841 

1843 

1844 

1841 
n. d. 

1842 


2,535 

623 

159 

229 

H 

115 

165 

178 

188* 

100 

159 
217 
127 
152 
188 

160 
173 

79 
50 
84 
62 

80 

53 

42 


10. 

32 

23 


19 

30 

28 

342 

26 

•207 

34 

37 

38 
72 

185 

75 

42 

25 


Number 

«T 

Square 
Inches in 
a Skip. 


15" 


90 

90 

90 

> 

90 

90 

90 , 
90 
.90 

88 • 
82 w 
88 

90 , 
$0 
90 
90 
90 
90* 
.90 
90 
90 

90 

00 


40 < 
55 
38 
40 
285 
80 
42 
40 
63 
44 
104 
68 
44 
40 
67 
53 
► 48 
90 
70 
52 
33 
38 


Price. 

e 


£. a. d. 
7,10 0 
2 0 
0 10 
0 13 
B 9 
0 7 
0 10 
0 11 
0 U 
0 11 
0; 9 
0 13 

o a 6 
6 10 0 
0 11 
O 10 

o u 

0 5 
0 4 
0 3 6 
0 4 6 
0 5 6 

0 4 0 
> 4 0 


0» 1 
O 2 
0 1 
0 2 
0 2 
0 2 
0 1 
0 2 
V 16 
0 1 
0 12 
0 2 


3^6 
0*2 
1 0 


Since the death of Mr. Alston, on the 20th of August, I 
1846, the Glasgow press has almost ceased to work. A 
few of the volumes have been reprinted. It is at present ! 
engaged In reprinting the Gospel of St. John and the Acts 
of the Apostles. Since 1837 it has been almost the only 
press that has supplied England, Ireland, and Scotland 
with embossed books in Roman type. These banks are 
typographically well executed, and the Jury think that 
Mr. Alston and the Glasgow prelis are deserving of great 
praise. The objections, however, to the small Roman 
capitals, in which most of the books are printed, are such • 
that it is to be hoped that ^ere long this press will follow 
the example of that at Philadelphia, and .adopt Howe’s 


Ttliaa generally been supposed that the Glasgow press 
was the only one in Great Britain that^pMuted anything 
of consequence in the common letter. But we cannot 
omit to mention a valuable, work that hos come under our 
notice; it is a “ Maputo far tie Blind. tendon; Simp- 
kin* 1 Ubrsftatf, $ Co., StationersT Coer!; Price 6s. ; in 
twelve rnmhly par**. 1839-40/* After two uohmyg* were 
printed, toe first Magaame for the Blind in tine, Country 
was discontinued. It is in quarto term, and has .23, hues 
<m a IbQ page. The type is the. ordinary mixture of the 
upper and lo*er case iof Roman letter, and .toe *efck is 
hemdd^pnDt^ The feat volume contains 76 asm, 
and toe second 73. It is to 1$ regretted tost so Amblo 
to - 11 " 


a contribution to the literature of toe blind should not 
have foufid better support. It consists of miscellaneous 
information, with fragments of authors, poetry, anecdotes, 
woodcuts, &c. 

In 1806, an Institution for toe Blind was established at 
Stockholm, and it is with pleasure that we learn that Mr. 
Watts, of Crown Court, London, has, at toe expense of 
toe British a»P Foreign Bible Society, printed* m relief, 
with thg ordinary Roman type, in capitals and lower-case, 
the Gospel according to St. Luke, in Swedish, for this In- 
stitution. The volume was printed in 1848, and is a 
beautiful specimen of embossed typography. It is in 
quarto, consisting of 332 pages, 27 lines on a page gf 70 
square inches. Price, as sold by toe Bible Society, at 
cost, 6s. : 500' copies were printed. • 

In France, Belghun, Prussia, Austria, Switaeriapl, 
Sweden, and the United States, the Romtfb lowercase 
alphabet is used. In roost, if not all, of these countries, 
theJnsthutions for toe Blind are supported and partisBy 
controlled by Government, and petoaps this is toe reason 
why, in all of them nearly, toe same system of typogJUphy 
. prevails. A . 

In Great Britain, however, toe muse is difierent. There 
are now five entirely different systems Of typo^frajAy ln 
use here, and vifimiusly pressed upoathe benevolent 
public. The unfortunate mind ace thus deprived of toe 
advantages they might have if harmony of action and 
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unifonalty of typography were adopted. This diversity 
ofcpmlou h causing great injustice to them, and the Jury 
cannot Inst urge upon the parties concerned the epeedy 
adaption of some one system throughout the country. 
Our opinion is decidedly in fiivour of Howe's American 
typography. Perfection is not claimed for this system, 
but ft seems to us that there are fifcwer objections to it 
than to any of the others, and it may bevhe more easily 
improved; hut any one of the five principal systems now 
used in EngUnd is far better than so many. The present 
state of printing in the Roman character m Great Britain 
is, as we have seen already, that every press has been 
stopped, while the books in arbitrary characters seem to 
be increasing and gaining public favour. The principal 
of these is one known as Lucas's. It was devised by 
T. M. Luo#, of Bristol, about the year 1835. It consists 
of arbitrary characters, and is said to be founded on 
' Byron's system of stenography. It is simple, speedily 
learned, and easily read by the touch, and is generally 
acknowledged to be oft all the arbitrary systems the best. 
The printing in this system began at Bristol, and the fol- 
lowing are the works published there ; — 

1. The Gospel according to St. John, edited by 
T. M. Lucas, inventor of the system for teaching the 
blind to read by embossed stenographic character; 
July, 1837 ; Bristol ; in 4to, 66 pages, and 27 lines to 
a page. Two pages are pasted together. 

2. The Acts of the Apostles (according to the au- 


thorised version), it T. H. Lucas's embossed ste- 
nographic character; 1838. Published under the 
direction of the Bristol Society for Embossing and 
Circulating th# Authorised Version of the Bible for 
riie use #f the Blind; Bristol; in 4to, U8 pages, 27 
, lines on a page. 

This second publication of Mr. Lucas was announced as 
containing some improvements,— as widening the spaces, 
and lessening the abbreviations. ~ 

3. The Gospel according to St. Matthew (according 
to the authorized version), in T. M. Lucas's embossed 
stenographic character, 1839 ; published, Ac.; Bristol; 
4 to, 116 pages. In this third publication is announced 
fhe firm conviction that this system will prevail over 
any other plan, on account of its tangibility. 

4. The Gospel according to St. Mark, Ac. ; Bristol, 
1840; 4to, 71 pages. 

The above, with the exception of a few small elementary 
works, are, we believe, all tnafaapp fared at Bristol. In the 
year 1839, u Society was formed, called “The London 
Society for Teaching the Blind to Read.” They adopted 
Lucars system, and have been gradually improving it. 
The following year the types and printing apparatus was 
transferred from Bristol to London ; and in 1841, the 


Bristol to London; and 



Society issued “ The Epistle to the Romans.” Since then 
their press has not been idle, as the following list will 
show. The printing is now done by the blind at the In- 
stitution in the Avenue Road, Regent’s Park. 


Number 

Date Number of Price Price 
of Tub- of Square to to Non- 

Mention. Fagcs. Inclio* in Subscribers Subscriber*. 

a Page. | 



Tire Bible as tak as printed - - - - - I 14 

The New Testament complete ------ 9 

(May be had separately.) 

Gencsid! Part I. - - -1----- 1 

Genesis, Part II., and Exodus, Part I. - - - - 1 

Exodus, Part II.--*------- 1 

NumlKTs, Part I. - -- -- -- - 1 

Numbers, Part II., and Deuteronomy, Part I. - - 1 

Deuteronomy, Port II., aud Joshua, Purfc I. - - - 1 

Psalms, Part I. - -- -- -- -- l 

Fsnlms, Part If. --------- 1 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, aud Song of Solomon - 1 

Isaiah, Sort I. 1 

Isaiah, P^rt lL,*nd Hosea ------ 1 

Jeremia&Part I. 1 

JercntfafLPart II. - 1 

Joel to Malacbi — — — — — 1 

M&tthew, New Edition" - -- -- -- 1 

Merit - -- -- -- -- -- l 

Luke, New Edition - -- -- -- - 1 

John, New Edition- 1 

Acta, New Edition - -- -- -- - l 

Romans 1 

Corinthians to Ephesians, inclusive - - - - 1 

Philippian b to Hebrews, inclusive ----- 1 

James to Revelation! inclusive - - - - 1 

Lttfirgy # fielect Portions - -- -- -- 1 

PrayeNaook Psalms, Part I. - 1 

Pmyer-bpok Psalms, Part II. - - - * - - l 

Fsayax* an# Hymns - -- -- -- - 1 

Rym&boak* embossed by the Blind PupUs - - - 1 

BdriptoreLtssons —d - - - 1 

FfevtftfcsaB ook- - - - r H - “ - 1 

Second-Class Book -------- I 

.Tte-foR Alphabet -------- 

Card Alphabet — - — — — — — 

' Cip hering Board an d Type — — 

Bris^M^bof Europe. Asia, Africa, America, 

(North and South), each — — — — — 

An Apparatus for embossing in Lucas’s System, 
adapted by Mr. Weed, thfc - - - 

The figure* (Me '&$ &tok<of EucHd’s Elements 
*f Geometry, om%a3oahdt, by Mr. Wood, each 
AChess^BoonL adamdte the Use of the Blind, by 
Hff .'Wood^ — m V — Z # ’ 

The Bobko? ite 'Bfo pfe. Ezekiel, madagNew Edition 
' Id emsrse of prepay ' . 



0 4 8 
0 5 4 
0 5 G 
0 4 8 
0 4 8 
0 5 «4 
0 6 4 
0 5 4 
0 5 4 
0 4 0 
0 5 4 
0 4 0 
0 5 4 
0 2 8 
0 4 8 
0 4 8 
0 4 8 
0 5 6 
0 5 4 
0 .5 4 
0 5 4 
0 2 8 
0 0 8 
0 0 8 
GO 8 
00 8 
0 0 8 
10 0 

,0 17 6 


0 15 17 6 

6 tO 6 * 0 12 0 
Of 0 , <s \{ 0 
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In May 1888, the “ London and JBackbeath AModation 
for embossing the Scriptures In various languages, and 
for teaching the Blind to real On the Phonetic System,** 
waa established* Its object is to stereotype the Holy 
Scriptures in James Harney Frercs phonetic Characters. 
About the year 1839, Mr. Frere devised a cheap plan for 
embossing or stereotyping. It consists simply of small 
wires, drawn with angles bud down upon tin plates. The 
wires are bent,^md cut bv means of ingenious spindles to 
form the characters, which are similar to those of Gurney's 
system of short hand. The wires are attached to the plate 
by heating it sufficiently to melt the coating of tin, into 


which the wire sinks and is fast when cflld. The common 
printing press is used in embossing. Mr. Frere’s books 
are read from left to right, and back, after the matumr of 
the ancient Greek boustrophedon writing. Mr. Frere’s 
books are well embossed, and from hisjuates the books 
can be printed as they are wanted; The objections to 
phonetic alphabets lure obvious. Mr. Frere, however, 
does not claim to supersede' the common spelling, or toe 
common printing, dr common embossing, but to form an 
easy introduction to them. The following Is a complete 
list of Mr. Frere’s books. . . 


JL 


TITLES. 

Number 

of 

Bice. 

Date 
of Pub- 
lication. 

i 

Number 

of 

Pages. 

Number 

v? ,f 

Square e 
India In 
a Page. 

Price. 

• 

The New Testament complete ------- 

8 

ob. 4to. 

1839-51 

723* 

110 

£. s. d. 

2 10 0 

The Old Testament as for os Printed — 

7 

9 9 

- 

811 

110 

.2 « 0 

(Each Volume sold separately.) 

Matthew ------------- 

1 

9 J 


83 

e 

110 

0 6.0 

Mark - -- -- -- -- -- -- 

• 1 


— 

72 

no 

OSS 

Luke - 

1 


— 

88 

no 

0 7 0 

St. John ------------- 



— 


no 

0 5 6 

Acts - -- -- -- -- -- -- 



— 

110 

110 

0 7 0 

Homans to Corinthians - - - - • -j - - - 


J » 

— 

89 

no 

0-6 0 

Galatians to Philemon - 


! r 9 

- * 

74 

no 

0 5 6 

Hebrews to Revelation - -- -- -- -- 


y » 

*«• 1 

411 

110 - 

0 7 0 

Genesis ------------- 

1 

t * 


132 . 

no 4 

0 % 0 

Exodus ------------- 

1 

, , 

1843 

112 

110 

0 7 0 

Joshua - -- -- -- -- -- -- 

| 1 

, , 

1852 

65 

no * 

0 3 6 

Judges - — — — — - — — — 

1 1 

i i 

1852 

65 

no * 

0 3 6 

Proverbs and Ecclesiastes - -- -- -- - 

i i 

i 9 

— 

76 

no 

0 5 0 

Isaiah - -- -- -- -- -- -- 

! i 

, , 

1843 

128 

no 

0 7 6 

Daniel, Esther, and Ruth --------- 

Psalms (Prayer Book Version) ------- 

i i 

, , 

- 

611 

no 

0 5 6 

1 2 

i " 

— • 

164 

no 

0 12 0 

Grammar - -- -- -- -- -- - 

1 

i i 

i , , 

__ 

13 

110 

• # 

0 10 

Morning and Evening Prayer -------- 

i i 

i * 1 

- 

83 

70 

0 2 0 

llymns from Cowper and Newtdh - 

; i 

1 

( 9 > 

— 

40 

70 

0 2 0 

Five Addresses to those who wish to go to Heaven - - - 

1 i 

i 

! » * 


21 

no 

0 1 6 


More recently still another system has been devised by 
Mr. W. Moon, Master of the Brighton Blind Asylum. 
The characters are arbitrary, though Mr. Moon defines 
them as the “ Common Alphabet Simplified.” He claims 
also a new mode of stereotyping, by which the characters 
are rendered sharp and prominent. The lines are read 
forwards and back like Frere’s plan, and it is even more 
bulky and expensive thau his. The new mode of stereo- 


typing is believed to lie quite the same as Frere’s, by 
means of wires laid on tin plates. subjoin a list of 
Mr. Moon’s publications : — • 4 

The different sizes of the print arc distinguished thus:— 

1. Lines very wide apart, for beginners. 

2. , , wide. • 

3. ,, nearer. * ** 

4. A flatter as well as nearer. 


Sixe 

of 

Print. 


2 

a 

3 

2 

2 

3 
2 

4 
2 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
4 


TITLES. 


The IS Testament complete - - - 

(Volumes sold separately.) 

Psalms 

St. Matthew’s Gospel - - - — - 

9k Mark's Gospel ------ 

St. Luke’s Gospel ------ 

St. John's Gospel ------ 

The Acts of toe Apostles - - - *- 

Homans and Corinthians - - - - 

Galatians to Philemon - - - - 


Epistle to the Hebrews— James, Peter/John, and Jude 
Revelation - -- -- -- -- - 

1st, 2nd, and 3rd Epistles of St. John - - - - 

St. John's Gospel, Chapters XIV. and XV., each - - 

Epistle to the Hebrews, Chapter XII. 

Isaiah UII* and Fsafois XXlu. and CXXV. - - - 

First Lesson Book, containing Freeman's Card and > 
Scripture Texts - -- -- -- - f 

Tho LastDays of Poiyc*rp - - - 

The Last Days of Oranmer - > - - - - - 


Number 

of 

Vol*. 


9 

*i 


B 

Date 
of Pub- 
lication. 

Number 

or 

rage*. 

Number 

of 

Square 
Inches iu 
• Page. 

Price, 

ob. 4£<fc 

1848-51 

— 

110 

£. s, 4 
e-' 


1851 


no 

1 * .9 

,, 

1849 

— 

110 

0 12 0 


1849 

— 

110 

0 7 ,0 


— 

— 

110 

0 13 0 

!; 

1848 

— 

no 

o e « 


1849 

— 

no 

0 13 « 


1850 

— 

110 

0 12 0 


1849 

— 

no 

0 7 0 

ob.’&vo. 

f850 

_ 

no 

* 0 10 6 

1851 

— 

110 

0 7 6 

1851 

• — 

50 

0. 4. 6 

e 

* > 

1850 

90+18, 

) 



1851 

*1_S 

50 

,o K « 

»» 

1851 


50 

0 X ■» 

t « 

1850 

19 

• 50 

6 IS 

, • 

1847-50 

— 

50 

0 6.(1. 

9 9 

1847 

10 

80 

6 1 6 

M 

1847 


GO 

0 1 « 
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si 


TITLES. 


Number 

of 

VoU. 

- 

H 

Number 

of 

Pages* 

Number 

of 

Square 
InrimJa 
a Pag* 

Price. 

1 

ob.Svo. 

18*9 

13 

m 

PR? 

1 


1847 

— 

50 

m 

l 


1847 

— 

60 

BISK 

1 

• » 

1847 

7 

56 

BiB B< 

1 


' 8 

50 

BiB"Bi 

sheet. 


- 

B 

+M 

ft Wi ■ 

sheets. 
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The Cataract of Niagara - L P - - - - 
A Remarkable Tiger Hunt ------- 

The Seaman's Leap for Life ■*----- 

Sagacity of a Lioness ------- 

Anecdotes of Two Dogs ------- 

The Lord's Prayor in English ------ 

The Lord’s Pfayor in the Irish, French, Spanish, Gcr- ) 
min, Italian^ and Chinese Languages, each- - 3 

Animals, various, each -------- 

Matliematfo&l Diagrams from Euclid - - - - 

Patterns forKnitting - -- -- -- - 

Hymns arranged for four voices - - - te - - 

Hymn Tunes, arranged for the Pianoforte - - - 

Maps— Africa, N ortli America, South America, Ireland, \ 
Palestine, .lerflsatem, and British Isles, each - 3 

riymn for the Blind - -- -- -- - 

English Dictionary (begun 1850) — — - - - 


Tf now the New Testament, printed in all the six 
systems used in the English language, be taken as a 


standard of comparison, the following Table will show the 
results : — 
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25 
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By a comparison of all these lists it will he found that 
Howe’s books are not only much less in bulk than any of 
the others, but are also much cheaper. 

Apparatus and Books tor the Bund. 
jfinpland.—Mr? E. A. Hughes (20, p. 537), of Mount 
Row, Westminster Road, exhibited a machine for enabling 
peraonafoorn blind to write, in raised characters, without 
using- types; a machine to write with a pen or pencil in 
skeleton Roman capitals ; a machine to cast accounts and 
nnUce gcner^J arithmetical calculations by tangible cha- 
racters ; a machine to copy and compose m'u&ic on paper, 
&c. Mr, Wedgwood, of Lombard Street, exhibited an 
improved noctagraph, useful to persons who hrve become 
blind, after having learnt to write . 

The Society for Teaching the Blind to Read 
(198* pp, 550, 551), Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, exhibited 
embossed books for the blind; ciphering boards for the 
blind; maps for the blind; geometrical boards' for thq 
bfind; apparatus invented by Mr. W. Wqod, for enabling 
Hie blind to. emboss Lucas's characters, and thus to c cora- 
monksle with each other; a specimen of music by Mr. 
Wood/fjr the blind, in raised characters; and chess- 
boards, to the * blind. The system Adopted is Lucas’s,* 
wrhie&fu* already been fully deAifpd, and has the ob- 
yeefiop of bringin arbitrary characters : this also applies S 
•to foa&aehine. - This is a wbU*estabUshed Institution, and 
great p4w» were taken during the whole of the Exhibition, 
by the maffcer, Mr. Wand, to dem&nstrate the successful 
operation of the various plains he has adopted to educate 


blind persons. 

Mr.JAMESGj 
exhibited Gain 
by its similarity 
onaily read by e 
v .. tioh. A volume 


» My rgbBank, Edinburgh (5 7 1 , p. 548), 
^ alphabet for the blind, which, 
Nfc&aa alphabet, is said to be 
touch without previous instruc- 
~ >istle to the Ephesians, 
ft's apparatus fbr writ- 
_ apparatus consists of a 
_ ... i paper is placed; of a cover with 

; to guida the which are w ritten from the bottom 



upwards ; and*of small stamps, with the letters formed of 
common pins, which arc pricked through the paper and 
read on the opposite side. 

The Edinbuugh School for the Blind, Abbey 
Ilill, Edinburgh (170, p. 648), exhibited Dr. Foulis’ tan- 
gible ink for the blind. This ink contains a large quan- 
tity of solid matter, which is deposited on the paper, so 
as to present a raised surface to the finger. Dr. Foulis’ 
manuscript music notation for the blind. Mr. Gall’s 
typhlograph for the blind. Mr. Gall’s system of arith- 
metic for the blind, accomplished bv common pins stack 
into a pin-cushion, and Mr. Gall's types for corre- 
spondence, by which blind persons can correspond with 
one another, <or jot down memoranda for private use. 
Dr. Foulis' tangible ink appears to present some advan- 
tages, and will probably become a useful adjunct to the 
numerous means devised for the instruction of the blind, 
and for enabling them to read and write. The letters on 
the specimens exhibited were sufficiently raised to be quite 
perceptible to the touch. 

Apparatus, &c., for the Blind— United States. 

Mh C. Starr, of New Turk (89, p. I486), exhi- 
bited books for the blind. Two Bibles, embossed with 
Dr. Howe's characters. Two leaves are pasted together, 
and a stent strip of paper stuck between and around these 
leaves, so as to form a rim to prevent the chamefteip from 
being flattened on shutting and opening .the hook* This 
pMpi has also the same advantage as if each , leaf were 
printed on both rides. The types are rather small, bat 
the whole work is one of merit. 

Dr. S. G. Howx, Boston (439, p. 1483), exhibited took* 
for the blind: his system has been frilly descijbed t |kfcd to 
it the Juty give the preference above all other*. 

Mr. Dodge, Superintendent of foe American Depart- 
ment, exhibited Xenophon and Virgil; ctotpscteb bn 
Dr. Fry's plan, known as foe Glasgow type, all hi 
Roman capitals. This is the system adoptadat foe 
Manchester School 'for the Blind. U naeheea Mim for 
about 15 years* 
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The Institute foe tee Bum, Stanton, Virginia, 
exhibited specimens of books and types for the blind. 
The characters am capitals and lower-case ; the printing 
is sharp and good. 

Apparatus, Ac., for nan Bund— France. 

M. Mabckllin Leonard, Paris (584, p. 1806), exhi- 
bited type-plates to print in relief for the blind. The 
characters are rather too small, and possess the disad- 
vantage of bating both capitals and small letters. 

Apparatus, Ac., tor tier Blind-?Aubtria. 

G. B. Marcrrsi, of Lodi (139, p. 1014), exhibited a 
writing-machine for the blind, producing the characters 
in black or in relief. The letters are formed with pin 
points, and they are sufficiently tangible; but having 
capitals and small letters, this plan otrcrs the disadvan- 
tage that two alphabets have to be learnt. 

• 

Apparatus, Ac., fob thr Blind— Bavaria. 

MM. Fjsur and Eisknrino, Augsburg (2 Zollv. 54, 
p. 11 00), exhibited metal plates, with fetters and cha- 
racters in relief. The letters are too broad, and are not 
well adapted for the blind. 

The Jury beg to suggest that a uniform system should 
be adopted, and that, in future, all liooks printed f8r the 
blind should be printed in the same character. Dr. 
Howe's plan appears simple, easy, atyl fit for general 
adoption. • # 

II. BOOKBINDING. 

Splendour in the binding of books is a taste which 
dates buck £ 1*0111 remote times. The rarity of manu- 
scripts, and the ornaments of every kind witli which they 
were enriched, rendered them so precious that they 
wore exhibited upon desks for the purpose of gratifying 
the sight and the pride of their possessors. Seneca said 
of them: “ Pier toque libri non studiorum instrument* sunt, 
ad ttdirn ornament a/ 1 But if these rich bindings, some 
beautiful models of which still exist in public libraries, 
were suitable lufforc or soon after the invention of print- 
ing, when books were almost as scarce as manuscripts, 
they are an anachronism, when we are compelled to heap 
them so closely in our libraries. These magnificent 
covers, executed for the greater part by jewellers, who 
enriched *them with reliefs in gold, silver, steel, and 
ivory, with precious stones, with enamels, and with deco- 
rations of every kind, could only be suitable for the 
missals, and the ontiphoners placed in churches. On 
seeing at. the Exhibition, inclosed in the beautiful ar- 
ticles of furniture from Austria, the superb bindings in 
ivory carved with so much art, or in gold and silver 
inlaid with gems, and enamels still more precious, it 
might be supposed that these were shrines inclosing 
sacred relics, or even the casket of Darius, in which 
Alexander deposited the poems of Homer. 

Between simple bindings and those in which costliness 
is carried to extreme, a medium may he found which 
lovers of books delight in, combining elegance with so- 
lidity and simplicity, qualities preferable to richness 6f 
gilding. At the period of the Renaissance, artists of 
great taste executed admirable bindings for kings, princes, 
and a few rich and learned amateurs whose names are 
preserved in the recollection of bibliopoles, who main- 
tained in their houses binders whose taste they directed.* 
Some chose the JBtysantroe style; but the greater portion 
adopted the style called the Renaissance. • After them, 
the binders confined themselves to imit&thm, applying 
tf'boX!* ornament indiscriminately to every species 

Some attempt* have been made to submit bookbinding 
to geWSwj OTinCiple^ aild to adapt lie binding either to 
the penoddn VfhSoh the books were written, or according 
to the suMeet* <rf which they treat; apd a vsrilty of 
amtfmeatt have been devised in ooneegnenoe. The idea, 
thongh a happy one, is not MW, h at ha* not generally 


been adopted* We have seen the cap of liberty, the 
owl, and the wand of JSscnlapius afeled to bindings 
witli respeet to the contents of the works. The Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman ornamental emblems have been re- 
sorted to*as well as the Gothic borrowed from monuments. 
Others have thought it desirable that bookbinders, de- 
parting from the beaten track, should endeavour to give 
a more peculiar character to their bindings, a character 
which should mark our era $ and that thus the choice of 
colours— more or*tasfc sombre or more or less bright— 
might always be in accordance with the nature of the 
subject treated of in the books. They contend that this 
system would at once afford, In a large library, tee ad- 
vantage of facilitating the search for books by immediately 
striking the eye : that it is also to he desired that certain 
styles of ornament should indicate whether such a work, 
on Egypt for example, belonged to the Plfaraontc, the 
Ar&Uc, the French, or the Turkish era; and that it. 
should be the same with ancient Greece, Byzantine 
Greece, or modern Greece, the # Rome of the Gossan 
or the Home of the Popes. 

All these suggestions may be nsefnl if they are placed 
under the control of tuste and judgment. . 

Modem bookbinding is carried on in England on a 
scale of such magnitude as the binders of former times 
could scarcely have foreseen. The production of books 
greatly exceeds that of any former period, and has 
caused the application of so much machinery to book- 
binding, that it may fairly be said to have bepome a 
manufacturing business. • Books, handsomely bound, gilt, 
lettered, embossed, and mthengise ornamented, no longer 
depend upon individual skill ; bub are produced? with 
extraordinary rapidity, by the aid of machinery. Mr. 
Burn, of Hatton Garden, first introduced rolling-ma- 
chines to supersede hammering ; the iron printing-presses 
of Hnpkinson and others were altered to form arming- 
presses, by which block-gilding, blind-tooling, and em- 
bossing can he effected* with accuracy and rapidity. 
Leather covers, embossed in elaborate and a beautiful 
patterns by means of powerful fly-presses, were intro- 
duced by M. Thouvemn, in Paris, about 25 years ago; 
and almost simultaneously in this country by Messrs. 
Remnant and Co., and by Mr. De La Rue, who were 
quickly followed by others. Embossed calico was also 
introduced about the same period, by Mr. De La Rue ; 
hydraulic presses, instead of the old wooden screw- 
presses; Wilson’s cutting-macliines, which supersede the 
old plough : the cntting-tables with shears, invented $y 
Mr. Warren De La Rue, and now applied to squaring and 
cutting millboards for book covers : all these means* add 
contrivances, iudispensable to large establishments, prove 
that machinery is one of the elements necessary to enable 
a binder on% large scale to carry on that business suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. Starr, of New York (88, p. 1488), had, in tee 
Uqited States Department, two machines, one for hacking* 
and one for finishing backs; out tee Jury were not 
fortunate enough to see them at work, although they 
made many applications for the purpose. 

Binding in cloth-boards is carried on with stxch ra- 
pidity by hons^talike tee Remnants, the Leightpns, tee 
Westleys. and others, that 1,000 volumes can he put hi 
cloth, gift, in «> hours, provided the hovers be previously 
cot rcaily, and this can be done in less than two dayst 
Notwithstanding all these numerous improvements, tee 
Jury could have wished for some advantages and real 
* progress in ordinary leather bindings, where large quan- 
tities are not bound at one time. Those in the Efthibi-* 
tion were generally well executed; but tee price is still 
high in proportion to^hat of the books, the eftt of which 
has been much reduced by modem improvements in 
printing and paper-making.* 

France applies binding in. boards 1 chiefly to ephemeral 
books, which must attract the eye by their splendour, 
and which are intended either to ornament tee drawing- 
room tables or to be given as prises, and wmM If to 
books which' are exported to State America. The 
bindings in boards exhibited by M. Manx, of Tours 
(France, 321, p. 1192), display elegance uembined with 
a relative degree of solidity . 
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It is to be deplored that appearance should be so often 
proferrod to reality, and that Instead of the solidity which 
on* lathers sought before everything, the inconstancy of 
oarage should, by i contrary excess, prefer changeable- 
steal and variety. But, after all, books cannot be sur- I 
founded by too maw attractions in order to inspire all 
desses with a taste for reading. t 

For bindings in boards a system has ibeen for some 
time adopted, of employing ornaments allied by their 
style of design to the subject treated of in the book 
cotered^by them. ■* 

Amongst the beautiful bindings exhibited by the dif- 
ferent bookbinders, the Jury have particularly remarked 
the works v>f the following exhibitors : — 

t Bookbinding— England. 

Remnants and Co., Lovell's Court, London (5, p4537). 
•—The design shows excellence and good taste; their 
workmanship is perfect ; and in the application of carved 
wood to binding, by tne patent mode of burning in the 
pattern, a«great degree of beauty and cheapness, compared 
with carving, is attained. 

J. S. Evans, Berwick Street ( 8 , p. 537).— An impe- 
rial 4to album, bound in vellum, illuminated by Joseph 
Stuart Evans, with the rose, shamrock, and thistle, inter- 
twined and inclosed within a border of gold and colouis. 
The interior of the book embellished with illuminated 
pages gf various designs, and on the inside of the covers 
the arras of Her Majesty thfc Queen and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, «r.lso Ruminated by the same 
methbd. The clean and superior finish of this album 
deserves great praise. An ulbum in the Etruscan style, 
black kid inlaid upon a brown ground, the edges of llie 
leaves ornamented to correspond. The Art Union Illus- 
trations of the “ Pilgrim's Progress," bound in morocco, 
finished in outline; tie subject, “ Christian .met by Evan- 
gelist/’ Bylines and gauges ; a-stylc of decoration totally 
unsuitcal for the purpose. The gold is well worked and 
bright. The whole of the binding exhibited by Mr. 
Evans is well executed. c 

Messrs. Leighton, of Brewer Street (24, p. 538). 
— These bookbinders evince, in various styles, great 
perfection, and all kiuds of binding seem easy in their 
hands. Their manner of restoring fac-similes of miss- 
ing pages to valuable works is first-rate. A quarto 
Lexicon, unfinished, showing a new mode of covering 
a book In such a manner as to preserve the strength of 
the farther afr the joints. This appears to be an advan- 
tage.^ The taste displayed in the Royal Bible, with 
heavy ornaments. Was inferior and of less happy adap- 
tion to the -subject than Luke Limmer’s, general de- 
signs. * 

Mr. Josxah Wxstmst (48, p. 540).— Spenser's works in 
white vellum, a 4to Bible in russia antique,* and other 
specimens, show excellence in workmanship. 

Messrs. Bowk and Sons (52, p. 541).— Their speci- 
mens of binding attracted the attention of the Jury 
by the cheapness and general excellence of their cloth 
binding; * 

It. Hayday (IOC, p. 544) sustains^his well-earned 
reputation in the bindings exhibited by Ctjndala and 
Add** * * 

M. D. Batten, Clapham Common, London (59, p. 54l\ 
—TbU books exhibited by him wesefelaborately worked, 
although requiring more careful h&fttion in finishing. 

. J, Weight, or Noel Street (139, p. 545). — “DasS 
•NiebelungUnlied," royal 4to. A fine specimen of vellum 
iUufain&ted binding, fa the Grolier style, the design 
by au English workman. The price of binding, lot. 

“ Pugin's Glossary,” royal 4to, inlaid illuminated mo- 
rocco, well and expensivefywxecuted ; the design 1 taken 
from the contents of th# kook,, and adapted to the deco- 
ration of the binding. " The price of the binding, 1 01. 
Owe* Jones andv Humphrey's illuminated books of the 
middle ages, Imperial ibltp, dark-brown morocco, blind- 
toolfad in imitatidi of the old monastic binding. The 
mairter of tfat eding ttmieuves so as to open freely, by 
, of silk J^fa/appears superior to caoutchouc, 

V where'sotittgeqfcheok is required to open freely without 


twisting. Price of hMing, 41. 11 Silvester’s Universal 
Paleography,” imperial fbho, browumcrocco ; the sides 
beautmdly and accurately tooledin the old French style, 
in gold. It is a first-rate specimen of foiwaiding* solidity, 
and correct workmanship. Price of binding, AL w Law s s 
Domestic Animals of Great Britain” chastely decorated 
and good workmanship. u Rogers’ Poems,” and ** Italy,” 
specimens of rich and accurate tooling, the edges matbled 
and well gilt over. M Mteoires de Napoleon,” royal 
A specimen of emblematical binding. ** Bbhu’s Standard 
Library,” in calf gilt, is a fine specimen of sound, durable, 
and useful binding, and the price moderate, being 3#. 6a. 
per volume. “ Bohn’s Classical Library,” as a revival 
of the English style of binding of the period of 1760, 
with highly-raised boards, is another specimen of superior 
workmanship. The whole of the specimens justify die 
reputation Mr. Wright has acquired. 

Messrs. Wbstley and Co. t of Friar Street ( 111 , 
p. 544) had, among other well-bound specimens, a royal 
folio Bible in purple morocco, bevelled boards, richly 
enchased gilt clasps, comers, and centres. The interior 
of the boards worked in gold, the edges of the leaves 
illuminated in gold and colours in the miBsal style. The 
cost of this binding is 75 1. The workmanship is highly 
meritorious, and proves that if work can be so well and 
elaborately executed, it is worthy of better designs. 

Messrs. Macombie and Co., Percy Street (26, p. 3 ; 

A Cambridge folio Bible, red morocco, gilt centrei 
: n tortoiseshell and buhl; a royal 4to Bible in russia. 
and numerous other specimens, showing many points of 
great merit, but somewhat deficient in the finishing, an 
error which could and should have been avoided, par- 
ticularly where so much elaborate work is bestowed. 
The prices given are — 

£, i, el , 

A Cambridge folio Bible, red morocco, 
elegant, gilt corners and centre, silk 
insides - -- -- -- 25 0 

A Cambridge folio Bible, tortoiseshell 
and hulil. silk insides, elegant - - 15 0 0 
A London folio Bible, morocco buhl - 15 0 0 
A London fdemy folio Bible, bronze and * 
blind-tooled - -- -- - 5 00 

A royal 4to Bible, russia % - - - G 10 0 

A royal 4to Bible, maroon morocco, 
silk insides - -- -- - 710 

A royal 4to Bible, brown morocco - 6 10 0 

A royal 4to Bible, purple morocco, plates 5 10 0 

A crown 4to Bible, brown morocco, ' 
silk insides - -- -- - 440 

A crown 4to Bible, purple morocco, 
silk insides - -- -- -440 
A crown 4to Bible, calf, imitation wood 2 2 0 
A crown 4to Bible, velvet-pierced, gilt 
sides - - - - - - - - 8 10 0 

A Voyal 4to Prayer - -- --800 

A royal 8 vo Prayer — ----500 

A pica 8 vo imperial Bible, Inlaid - - 5 0 0 

A long primer 8 vo, reference - - 2 10 0 

A Boccacio, vellum, illuminated - — 7 0 0 

A crowd 3 4 to Bible - -- -- 700 

Mix. Lewis, Duke Street (163, p. 547).—“ Horne’s 
Commentary,” “ Glossary of Architecture,” and other 
works, among which was one in the Gothic style, all 
bearing evidence of good and careful wo rkmanshi p. 

Messrs. Barrett and Co., Fleet Street (196, p. 560). 
— Specimens of carefully and well-executed work, among 
which is a royal 4to Altar Service, ultramarine bolder 
round the pages, and carved wood boards, covered in 
Turkey morocco : the electro-metal comers and centres 
deserve ‘mention, Mr. B&rrett had also nttmertonssmall 
Common Prayers and Church Services, peffefartd and 
engraved, solid covers, Ac. ” ' 

Mr. P. Sapsfoud, London (35, p. 539).— An Bfami- 
nated and elaborately finished 4to Bible, in red mo trbeoo. 
With metal edges. 

Mr* Tarrant, London (43, p, 540).— -The Work* 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence, morocco illuminated, subtly 
bound. 

Mr, Neil, Edinburgh (91, p* 643),— An imperial 
4to Bible, white mpaocco, super-extra, meroedo inside, 
with satin fly-leaves, the outside of the boards and book 
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hand-tooled aadiUumioated. jAftP* sped men of what 
ean bedfected where care ut&jiidgiMnt in the execution 
am oombined, even under the dteadvantagea of working 
after »day’. Hard labour, titb Bibte having been bound 
in the winter evening*, by gas-light, after Mr> Neil’s daily 
occttpatioUt * 

Mr. Sudden, Cambridge (97,p. 544). — An Album, 
falyA in colours, with totertaoiug band pattern, inside 
joints, and inlaid vellum, gilt and painted, displaying 
great cate, skill, and taste in the execution, 

• Mr. Oin, Loudon (1.09, p. 544)*— A number of volumes 
neatly blocked, and a thin book under the title of 
44 Ptddy/' very needy bound. 

Mrs. Lk^ohton and Son, Harp Alley, London (158, 
p. 547),— Various specimens of blocking, some in silver, 
said to be prompted from tarnishing. 44 The women of 
the Bible,*' a volume showing goodblock-gilding. 

Mr. Rmfens. Great Queen Street (89, p. 543),— 
A volume, 44 Virgilii Opera," royal, 8vo, inlaid white 
morocco, inside covers tooled in foliated curves, beauti- 
fully put out of hand ; 44 The Chronicles of England,” 
4to, tree-marbled calfcalso a fine specimen of this style 
of binding. 

Mr. John Clarke, of Frith Street, Soho (68, p. 
541).— Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 44 Discourses,” and a folio 
Bible in the Harleian style : a Bible in antique morocco, 
single hand-tooling, remarkable for its extremely well 
forwarded and finished style of work. Four volumes in 
calf, tree-marbled, in which Mr. Clarke epoels. # 

Mr. Macnaik, of Glasgow (117, p. 544), Mr. Clark, 
of Dunfermline (68, p. 541), Messrs. Clark and Donald- 
son, of Mauchline (135, p. 545), exhibited specimens of 
average workmanship. 

After having attentively observed the amount of elabo- 
rate work which is bestowed on most of the productions 
exhibited by the bookbinders of the United Kingdom, 
the Juiy cannot disguise the fact that there is a general 
want of good designs; and they beg to remark that more 
attention Bhonld be paid to a subject which impresses a 
special character on the products of a country. The 
attempts at emblematic binding are generally not very 
successful ; but the imitations of the old English style of 
bindings are a nearer approach to simple, useful, and good 
work. 


Bookbinding— France. 

M. Nu£drkb, fof Paris (665, p. 1211), exhibited 
numerous works. Among which several are forwarded, 
designed, and finished in a first-rate style. The orna- 
mental tooling in gold is a near approach to all that cau 
be desired. 

A. Loutic, Paris (1652, p. 1256), among 'other works 
bound in a superior manner, a large folio 44 Balbns 
de Janua,” illuminated Greslier intersected pattern, with 
the iusides elaborately gilt, is deserving of high praise. 
Some few specimens of very thin books displayed a 
degree of skill seldom surpassed. 

Madame Gruel, of Paris (857, p. 1221), exhibited 
a smaller number of elegantly bound boolft than could 
have been expected from her well-known establishment. 
Those that were In her glass-case were principally orna- 
mented in elaborately carved wood and ivory. A large 
folio, 44 Bspafia Artistica y Monuments, M red morocco 
illuminated, intersected pattern, deserves commendation 
for its elaborate workmanship. 

M. Sikibr, of Paris (693, p. 1212) : this name brings 
back recollections which impose duties on his successor,# 
whose specimens contain merit of only an average kind. 

M. Lb Brun (No. 906, p? 1223) and M. Augusts 
Dauthuxllb, of Paris (1171, p. 1233), exhibited bindings 
of an average description. 

The Jury regret that MM. BeaUzonnet, Ottman, 
Cape, and other eminent bookbinders# in Paris, have 
abstained .from sending their works to the Great Exhi- 
bition. . * • 

In general, the bindings of French artists are remark- 
able fora superior degree of taste in their design, as well 
as. for neatness of execution in the hand f^tfing and 
ftnishtag^ Their best designs, however, me imitation* of 


Bookeindino— Austria. 

Bookbinding on a large scale is canned on in Vienna 
and in Prussia, where also the mjmu&ctory of foney 
leather articles has considerably increased of fate years. 

The principal part of the specimens exhibited were 
placed in M. Letstler’s rooms, enclosed in a bookcase, 
and as the Jury were informed that these goods were 
private, there avas a certain degree of delicacy in asking 
more than once for leave to inspect them. The names of 
the binders and oftiamenters of the books and album-cases 
were not found by any number affixed to the oases, and 
it was not until the 20th of June that it was communi- 
cated to the Jury that the books, foe., were exhibited by 
individual persons who were desirous that they might not 
escape notice. - * 

The designs of the portefeuillew exhibited by M. 
Habknicht (376, p. 1029), bookbinder of*Vienna, are 
by Brofessor Charles Raesnbr and Professor Van dei^ 
Nulh, and show what can be accomplished when artists 
are employed, instead of leaving # the workman to follow 
his own notions of what constitutes appropriate ornament- 
ation. These portcfeuilles, got up by M. Habenicht, can 
only be noticed in this place for the very superior work- 
manship displayed in gilding and ornamenting, for they 
do not constitute bookbinding in its strict meaning. All 
the portefeuillc-cases in the shape of books are specimens 
of first-rate workmanship and appropriate design, and 
reflect great credit on M. Habenicht and the artists who 
designed them. 

The following is a listtof six of those elegantlyfinished 
and ornamented productions m wr 

An elephant folio, in d#rk-blue velvet confer, with the 
figure of our Saviour and Cross, in chased silver, in the 
centre. 

An elephant folio, green velvet, with exquisitely 
pierced ivory ornaments. # 

An elephant folio, with tortoiseshell cover, profusely 
ornamented with inlaid snelal ornaments. Gothic design, 
pierced ivory and coloured glass border, silvgrvmd gilt 
device of three figures in the centre ; the lettering in ex- 
quisitely formed raised letters #f metal gilt. 

An elephant folio, in blue and red morocco, illuminated 
in gold, with rose bouquet, and raised intersected orna- 
ments, in ten compartments, each filled with highly 
finished tableaux. 

An elephant folio, in dark puce velvet, raised gold or- 
naments, with three small ivory figuits, and beautifully 


carved ivory ornaments round the sides. 

An elephant 4to, light purple velvet, profusely orna- 
mented with gilt metal, ebony, and pearls; females ploy- 
ing harp and lute in the centre, up gilt metal. Raised 
gilt letters, lop, bottom, and sides. 

M. GiHAffbET, of Vienna, had also two beautifhl portc- 
feuilles, designed by Professor Charles Raesner, and of 
perfect workmanship. One an elephant folio, covered in 
light blue, red morocco tooled^ border, gold and ivory 
scroll ornaments, gilt metal centre, with female figure 
holding a tablet, in gilt metal, on a brown ground, with 
the names of celebrated Austrian music composers' -per- 
fect itf the forwarding and finishing. The other, an 
elephant 4to, ip dark-blue velvet, bronze and gijt metal, 
raised intersected pattern in fourteen compartments, orna- 
mented Vith gold, with highly finished drawings of the 
costumes of Austria, and the imperial arms in the centre, 
in bronzed and gilt metal. 

* M. Gihabdet bad also in the book-case upwards of 200 
volumes of books, exquisitely bound. The whole of M. 
Girurdct’s productions were supposed to be with tha 
book-case, and not exhibited for competition, and no in- 
formation was afforded to the Jury to einfole them to 
view them as a collection placed there by exhibitor— 
there was neither number nor name to indicate who was 
the biudeX Considering the superior workmanship, it is 
probable that M. Girardet would otherwise have rawdyts I 
the marked approbation of the Jury by their awarding 
him a Prize Medal. 

'Bookbinding— The Zoifrrmms. 

Only two bookbinders have suWtfcd specimens, 
although some of the bookseller* and printers, combmbg 
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this branch of the book trade, had also some bound works, 
M.J^q»nino,4i Berlin (1 ZoUv., 154, p, 1097), ex- 
hibited x large Alter Bible in morocco, well bound. M. 
G*Mh Puohy oflaae AltenWg (l Zollv., 740, p. 1091), 
* forge Alter Bible in purple morocco; as a specimen 
of WOk gilding it Is perfect, and considering the large 
rise of tbe engraved block, which is ^stated to be in one 
piece, much skill is displayed in its befog so skilfally 
applied. % 

BoOXfelNMNG— NETHERLANDS. 

M. Rkoeer, of Rotterdam (112, p. 1141), exhibited 
the works of Hogarth, in folio, as a specimen of binding, 
neatly and parefully executed. 


Bookbinding— Sweden. 

M. F. B&k, of Stockholm (104, p. 1354), exhibited 
r ten specimens of binding, possessing fair merit. V 

Bookbinding — United States of America. 

Judging from the collection in the American Depart- 
ment, bookbinding has not advanced in that country as 
much as xoipe other branches of the book trade. The 
works exhibited are loosely forwarded, and twist in 
handling; and although much labour is bestowed in 
gilding and finishing, sufficient attention is not |>aid 
to the minor details on which good workmanship so 
much depends. The following is a list of the exhibi- 
tors:— Jflr. H. Bradley, Boston (473, p. 1405)— books 
in doth, well blocked. These c specimens were enclosed 
in a case in tbe form ofran immense book, well and 
• neatly* covered. Mr* Henry *Gashktt, Boston (420, p. 
1402), and Messrs. Lippincott, Gram bo, and Co., of 
Philadelphia (57, p. 1437) — specimens of binding, of 
moderately good workmanship. Mr. G. P. Putnam, of 
Mew York (122, p. 1441) — five or six specimens of 
medifoval binding. Messrs. Walker and Co., New 
York ( 123, p. 1441)— a large dto Bible in two vols., 
bound ift ^Gothic style, green morocco, gilt metal or* 
naments and corners, most elaborately worked fly-leaves, 
illuminated in green, red, and white, with recesses in 
each side for a family register, embellished paper, and 
finished in such a manner that when tbe recesses are 
shut up the inside of the cover remains even. This 
is the best specimen in the American Department, and 
possesses some novelty and care in forwarding and finish- 
ing- 

• 

^Bookbinding —Van Diemen’s Land. 

TaSi Council of the Royal Society of Van Diemen's 
Land (34ft, p. 999) displayed a collection of books neatly 
bofthd by Mr.’ Rolweoar, of Hobart Town (196, p. 990) ; 
and one volume, said to be gilt and lettered with gold 
leaf from Californian gold, manufactured by Mr. ti. V. 
Hood, also of Hobart Town. * 


Vellum Binding . 

. Vellum binding is a separate branch of the trade, and 
consists in binding all kinds of account books, from the 
largest ledger to the smallest memorandum book. The 
covers ate usually vellum, forril, rassia leather, smpoth 
and rough calf, and the larger books are in general neatly 
wrorked. frith russia hands, which add both to their ap- 
pearance *nd durability. The {tauztsh vellum binders, 
whose works were in the Exhibitf®, fully sustain their 
high* reputation for beauty of execution and solidity of 
workmimthip. , the Mlgara of -MM. Gaymabd and 
Gerault, of Paris* (5IJ,t>. 1203), however, show that 
remarkable fyogness w taken dace fa France within the 
last 10 yearn in this branch of trade. In the American 
Department^olso, Mr. Herrick (502, p. 1406) and 
Messrs. L apdW, McAdams, of New Yerk (462, 
p. 146ft), hatf ledgerssnd^i ip a very superior manner. 

, An Unproved mode Of numbering the leaves of account 
books naeforin ilfapdi seed within the last few years, by 
moans of A pagfat machine, patented by Mr, Shaw. 

1 tiieaMfo the same purpose; and Mr. 
ttwcnsR p, 339) had cme at work in Class 
'during She! whole v of the Exhibition, frhjch is 


very simple fa its obstruction; end appears to answer 
the purpose, although it may be less durable than Shaw's. 
Mr. Hancock took out. a patent some years since for the 
purpose of applying caou t chouc to. the manufooture of 
account and omer T boeks ; foe. .leaves are fastened to- 
gether with caoutchouc fa a semi-fiuid state, instead of 
stitching them, thus obtaining much greater freedom in 
opening when the book isberand; this appeared at font to 
be a superior mode, and promised to supersede all Others. 
It was not found, however, to be sufficioafly strong to 
sustain the severe wear and tear consequent on the Con- 
stant opening afid shutting of ledgers. It is a process by 
which books that do not require such constant handling 
may be bound to advantage, as they open much . more 
freely. 1^ appears admirably adapted for music-books, 
albums, small pocket ledgers, and similat works. 

The English exhibitors of account books, were Messrs. 
Thomas and Son, Cornhill (44. p. 540) ij. Williams, 
of Bucktersbury (J53, p. 541); Evans, Berwick Street, 
(9, p, 537) ; Harris and Galabin, Fcnchurch Street 
(173); Roybton and Bhown, Broad Street (34, p. 
539) ; Waterlow and Sons, London Wall (46, p. 540); 
Cowan t and Sons (101, p. 544); De La Rue and Co. 
(76, pp. 541-543), for pocket ledgers; and Mr. Wod- 
derhpoon (159, p. 547), whose new mode of fastening 
the sections with cloth bands appears to be an improve- 
ment. 

From France, MM. Gaymabd and Gerault (No. 517, 
jl 1203) exhibited an immense and well-bound ledger ; 
and M. .Neraupeau (661, p. 1209), whose various ac- 
count books were of an average quality. From America, 
Messrs. Sibell and Mott, New York (339, p. 1456), 
in addition to those already mentioned. 

III. PAPER. 

The introduction of paper, first made of cotton, and 
afterwards of linen rags,* dates from the arrival of the 
Arabs in Spain aud Sicily, in this part, of Europe, and 
from the time, of the Crusaders a* regards the Southern 
portion. Thus it is from two different parts of the 
East that we have derived this process, originally in- 
vented in China, where the art of making sheets of 
paper from the bark of trees, from bamboo, old rags, 
silk, hemp, or cotton, reduced to pulp, dates from the 
commencement of the second century of the Christian 
cra.f * 

The use of papyrns, manufactured in Egypt, ceased fa 
Europe about the ninth century, and the cotton paper, 
then in great use in the East, was introduced into Europe 
at this time, through the commercial relations of Venice, 
Naples, and Sicily. 

Edrisi, who wrote in 1150, tells us that the paper made 
at X&tfaa, an ancient city of Valencia, {was excellent, and 
that it was exported to tne East and West. 

At the commencement of the fourteenth century there 
existed at Fabriano, fa the Picenum, aud at CoUe, in 
Tuscany, paper-mills moved by streams of water. § It 
was from tnefo Fabriano mills that Bodoni, at the com- 
mencement of the present century, obtained the paper 
fos his 1 beautiful editions; and this manufacture ii still 
carried on with success, judging from the superb vat- 
made paper exhibited by M. Milliani, of Fabriano 
(Rome, No. 12, p. 1285). 

At Nuremberg, in Germany, a paper-mill was esta- 
blished in 1390. 

< The introduction of paper-making fa France dates from 
the fourteenth century. TlieAowns of Troyes and Es- 

— — - — r '■ - v - -/ 

? M Ex rasnris pannorum,” axe foe words of Pete* the 
Venerable, Abbot of Cluny. 

t Between foe years 69 and 105 after the birth of jesus 
Christ. _ * 

X Xativa is a pretty town, with castles, the beauty and 
solidity of w^ich have passed into a proverb; here fa made 
paper, the equal of wfiidh cannot be found fa tbe Whole 
universe. It is exported to the Beet and W«st,-^Geojnarfhy 
of Edrisi, translated by A. Jaubert, vet. U., p. a 7.) Jfaava 
is now called San Felipe. , 

$ The Charter of the 6th of kfarch I877 r fatefaf fo foe 
lease of a mill with a waterfall, ad fdofcndm enrfaf. 
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sonnelare the first quoted in tektioa to thi* manu&c- 
tore, ’ - 

It? England the mDx&et&z of paper was introduced 
ranch later;* and urns imported Irgpt France. Yet it 
appeal* by verses, in a book pririthdfn 1496 by Wynkyn 
Ac Word*, under the title of BartMmccus de Propriety 
tibut rare*, that the paper had been made for it by John 
Tate, Jun,, at hia mill in Stevenage, Hertfordshire. Pro- 
bably the manufacture eras not successful, for it was in 
1658 that Qttc&n Elisabeth granted to ber Jeweller, John 
Spehnan. the right to erect a paper-mill, which was es- 
tablished nt Hartford; this has been erroneously stated 
to hare been the first put to work in England. So late 
as the middle of tire last century, only very common 
paper, principally wrapping, was made in Great Britain. 
It was not untif 1770 that the celebrated J. Whatman 
established fine paper-making at Maidstone, in Kent, 
after his return from the Continent, where he had 
worked as journeyman in most of the principal paper- 
mills. 

When the art of paper-making was first introduced 
into Europe, parchment (sheepskin), or vellum (calf- 
skin), was used for writing and printing. In place of 
these substances, paper was required to possess greater 
strength and solidity than that made of cotton ; it was 
therefore manufactured o€ hemp and linen rag£, not 
weakened by bleaching, according to the present mode, 
which, by removing the natural gum enveloping vege- 
table fibres, injures them more or leas. * k is f remarkable; 
that these old papers, haying been well -siaed with gela- 
tine, preserve their original qualities to this day. 

In 1750, Baskerville, to obviate the roughness of the 
laid paper of that time, had it made on wove moulds ; 
his beautiful "edition of Virgil, 1757, is chiefly printed 
on this wove paper. This attracted the attention of M. 
Ambroise Didot, who employed M. Jnhannot, of An- 
nonay, to make similar paper, which he called “ vellum 
paper” ( papier w^/i»).f Until that period the nigs were 
reduced to pnlp by means of stampers, a slow process, 
requiring considerable motive power; to remedy this, 
cylinders with sharp steel blades for tearing the rags 
were invented in Holland, where the windmills, then 


| working model, which bo erected at Fjegmove* in Hart* 

[ fordshire; and in 1804, be put up the second machine at 
Two Water*, whiehteras completely suc c e m fe l: and the 
manufacture of continuous paper became one of thewuost 
uaefol discoveries oftfce age. In the first tea years from 
1888, Messrs. Donkin made and set to work 18 paper- 
machines; in the second tea yean they pat op *6; and 
in the presently ear, 1861, Messrs. Donkin and Go. are 
I making their 191st machine. Of these 88 have been 
; made for Great Britain, 83 for France, 46 for Germany, *" 
22 for tbe^orth of Europe, 14 for Italy and the Sooth 
of Europe, 2 for America m 1826, and 1 for Mr. Marsh- 
man, for India, in 1825. The first machine made by 
them for France was. seat to M. Canson, its 1822; the 
second, in 1823, to M. Maupeau ; add the third, in 1825, 
to M. Didot. The first machine •made by Mean*. 
Donkin for Germany was in 1818, for tie Prussian 
Government, *sent to Berlin; the second, in 1828, for. 
M> Rauch, of Heilbroun. The first machine sent to 
Russia was in 1835, for Moscow.^ In 1837, one for the 
Bank of Polaud, sent to Warsaw. In 1805, Mr. Donkin 
altered the position of the cylinders, so as to dispense 
with the use of the upper web, an improvement by 
which the machine was much simplified"’" the paper on 
the web being slightly pressed before passing through 
the pressing rollers— thus an all-important advantage 
was attained. 

In 1809, Mr. Dickinson, paper-maker, invented another 
method of making endless paper. It consists in causing 
a polishpd hollow brass cylinder, perforated with holes or 
slits, and coveted with %ire-ci*th, to revolve over and in 
contact with the prepared pulp ; the cylinder beihfe con- • 
nected with a vessel from which the air has been ex- 
hausted, the film of pulp adheres to the hollow cylinder. 

It is then turned off continuously upon a solid one 
covered with felt, upon which it is condensed by the 

S ressure of a third revolving cylinder, and is thence 
elivered to the drying# rollers.— See Ure’s Dictionary, 
article Paper-making. In 1826, M. Canson, *©f An- 
uonay, first applied suction-pumps to the Didot and 
Fourdrinier machines. Ho k^>t it secret for six years, 

I and in 1832, communicated it to Messrs. Wyse and 


uspd for giving power, were found inadequate to pnt 
these stampers in regular and constant motion. Holland 
still maintains a high reputation for its hard-sized hand- 
made laid writing-papers, as was shown by those exhibited 
in the Dutch Department. 

At the end of the last century (1799), the first trial 
was made at Essonpes, in France, in the paper-mill of 
M. Francois Didot, of a machine for making continuous 
paper. It was the invention of M. Robert, a workman 
m that establishment, who obtained a patent for 15 years, 
and a sum of 8,000 francs from the French Government. 
Some sheets of paper in continuous lengths were then 
made; but tbe troubles in which France was involved 
at that time caused delay in the necessary experiments, 
which were both tedious and expensive. As soon as the 
Peace of Amiens restored intercourse witl* England, M. 
Didot, jun., convinced of the great utility of the inven- 
tion, came pver with it to seek in England what was then 
wanting in France— capital engineers and enterprising 
paper-manufacturers ; he was accompanied by Mr. John 
Gamble, his brother-in-law, who had resided several 
yean in Paris. Having obtained patents in England, 
one in 1601, and the otter in 1803, they were assigned 
te Messrs. Henry and Sealy Fourdrinier 13,1804. Dart-, 
fart, in Bent, was selected as the place brat adapted for* 
rooming the patentees’ plane, and Mr. Halt’s establish- 
ment a* the fittest engineering concern for that purpose. 
In that manufactory* Mr. Bryan Donkin, since so cele- 

awebtae i» maiuly dn«. fa. 1803. .fte! itftotw tpoUca- 

ttay Mtf Daakto pwdaoed > 
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Middleton. 

In 1836, Mr. Brown, of Esk Mills, near Edinburgh, 
obtained a patent for applying suction-pumps to the 
Fourdrinier machine. He places a rectangular pox trans- 
versely beneath the horizontal wire-moth, without fjbe 
interposition of any perforated covering. • > 

In April 1839, Mr. T. B. Crompton took out letters- 
patent for producing a partial and continual vacuum 
under the wire by means of a fan;* and a uniform rare- 
faction is obtained by this arrangement" It has Been 
successfuily 9 applied since that period at his extensive 
mills, Farnwortn, near Bolton, Lancashire, 

The firlt machine for continuous paper actually made 
in France was constructed at Sojel, near Anet, by Messrs. 
Bertc and Grdvenich, under the directions of M* Didot, 
who had obtained a patent in France. M. Galla, an in- 
genious French mechanic, was the maker. The machines 
first made in France were very inferior to those made by 
Messrs. Donkia,* consequently he supplied the .principal 
pap8r-Tqpkers in that country with machines made by him 
raEngland. 

Notwithstanding the great benefits derived by the per- 
jection of the Didot and Fourdrinier paper-machines, 
and the immense quantities of paper produced by these 
machines, it was not till 1821 that the advantages of this 
invention were folly developed. This was effected by 
Mr. T. B. Cromptoiu who took out a patent on the 1st of 
November 1820, for M drying and finisbifig paper by 
means of a cloth or cloths, against heated cylinders* and 
the application of a pair tvf shears to cut the pner off 
into suitable lengths, as it comesjktm the mMfint pr 
rollers.” The old tedious and expensive process drying 
in lofts was no longer necessary. The paper %s Sttrach 
better fiuished and cut than had been found pbduMe until 
this improvement, through, HkSer impeffoefitei : of tibd 
patent laws of that period a number of pfmns «mtua% 
succeeded in setting aside Mr. Croinptn&^a patent. V 
In 1828, Mr. T< B. Crompton, in conjuncthm witfcMf. 
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Entoh. Taylor, obtained a 4 * patent for cutting paper 
longitudinMly, by moans of revolving circular blades. 

In 182<L Mr. Finnin Didot introduced into his mill, at 
Mesutl, Wti Crompton’s drying process. This was the 
drat time that it was put into operation in France. 

Fine writing-paper is now made, steed with gelatine, 
dried* and cut into sheets, at the rate of 60 feet a minute 
in length, and 70 inches in width, at thef works of Mr. 
m William Joynson, at St. Mary Cray, Kent, which pro- 
* duces, from only two machines, the tenge quantity of 26 
tons per 'week. 

The paper used in England for newspapers is required 
to be very strong and firm: to obtain these qualities it is 
steed with gelatine. To Mr. T. 11. Crompton is due this 
mode of sizing with tollers. The amount of Excise duty 
on paper made by 1 him has been no less than 15,000/. per 
annum, takibg an average of ten years, and now exceeds 
r 20,000/., giving the enormous weight per axftium of 1,400 
tons. 


In Angust 1830, thq late Mr. Thomas Barratt, of St. 
MaTy Cniy, obtained a patent for inserting the water- 
mark and. maker's name to continuous paper, so as to 
resemble, in ©very respect, paper made by hand. It is to 
this ingenious man that we are indebted for the improved 
means of finishing paper, owing to the perfection lie 
attained in making cast-iron rollers truer than was pos- 
sible by the old mode of turning them in a lathe. This 
consists in grinding the rollers together, allowing merely 
a small gtreain of water to flow over them, without emery 
or any other grinding material ; w and, by continuing the 
operation for many weeks’/true Cylinders are obtained. 

• This Ik the mode now* adopted in finishing rollers for all 
purposes requiring great accuracy. 

In August 1831, M. Jean Jaqucs Jequier obtained a 
patent for making continuous paper with wire marks, 
similar to the laid papers usually made by hand ; to which 
the preference was still given for their greater strength 
and peculiar appearance. « 

In I860* Mr. Ibotson, of Poyle, paper-maker, obtained 
a patent for a peculiar construction of strainers. He 
intrusted the getting up* of these strainers to Messrs. 
Donkin, who used great care in their manufacture. By 
Mr. Ibotsou’s simple contrivance, the sand, lumps, knots, 
and other impurities, are kept from flowing with the pulp 
at the moment of its running on the wire web ou which 
the paper is formal. Most countries have since adopted 
these strainers ; aiid paper is now free from the irnper- 
fections Which formerly caused so much damage to types 
in th$p£nting, spoiling large founts and valuable wood- 
cuts, after they had' been in use only a short time : this 
great improvement also superseded the operation of pick- 
ing' the lumpg &c., after the paper was made, which 
caused so much retree (damaged paper) dj otherwise 
good and well-made paper. Other kinds of strainers are 
used; but few are found to work as well as Ibotson's, 
made by Donkin and Co, Mr. John Wilks, a partner in 
the firm of Donkin and Co., obtained a patent in 1830 for 
a channelled and perforated roller, technically called a 
“ dandy," to remove part of the water from the pplp, to 
facilitate couching, to enable paper to be made with in- 
creased Rapidity, and to close its upper stugace. To this 
gentleman manufacturers are greatly indebted for many 
valuable suggestions and improvements in the numerous 
utensili and implements required An the making and 
finishing of paper. £ t 

In England, writing-papers arc'sized with gelatine, 
and fife stronger and harder than those of other countries: 
they are also ©leaner, generally better put tm, and show 
greater care in thc manufacture than those of France and 
of dther countries. The old cream laid papers, now so 
fashionable hi Engtend, were re-introduced by Messre. 
HolUngworth, of Tprkey jSlitt, Kent, a few yeprs since, 
and they irm still pr^Berrpd f<*r Jetter and note paper. 
t The thinnest jxwt writing-papers, however, are much 


than in England. Those exhibited 
France, and Heilbronn in Germany, 
in Belgium are not sufficiently 
he high protective duty 
quantity of these thin 



writing ’papers it imported feto England. The white of 
the letter-papers of France, Oermany, and other foreign 
countries, is of great purity ap'd beauty ; sad these papers, 
being sized in the vat with ferine, in addition to rosin- 
soap, instead of gelatin*, they are less greasy under the 
pen,* and consequently can be written on more freely 
tlirfn those which are steed with animal Btee; they do not, 
however, bear the ink so well. English printing-paper* 
generally maintain a superiority over time© of foreign 
countries ; and in drawing-papers and stftmg account 1 * 
book blue-laid papers, England stands unrivalled. Unfed 
printing and drawing papers, formerly made exclusively 
in England, are now produced by most foreign paper- 
makers, who also make the tinted writing post-papers, 
long out of fashion in this country. M. Obrv, of Prouzel 
(334, p. 1193), exhibited well-made black papers, for 
wrapping, cambrics, lace, &c. Black papers of the same 
kind were made in Ireland and Manchester more than 
25 years ago. • 

M. Jouknet (619, p. 1207), of the Souche Paper 
Muuufitotory, exhibited printing-paper of a good colour, 
said to be bleached without the use of any acid ; rose- 
colour tissues of great brilliancy, dyed with safflower, 
and filtering-paper for chemical purposes, which, pro- 
bably owing to the granitic and silieious soil through 
which* the Souche waters flow, seem to combine all the 
tost qualities of the Swedish paper originally manufac- 
tured under Berzeli us* directions. A sheet of M . J ournet's 
filtering-paper, mhghing 9*6970 grammes, and having a 
surface of 0*2336 metres, analysed by M. Bareswil, gave 
in ashes only 0*0293; so that 100 kilogrammes of this 
paper would yield only 302 grammes of ashes, being only 
three parts of ashes from one thousand parts of paper — 
a very favourable result. 

The so-called “ fire-proof cartridge-paper,” made with 
animal substances invented by M. Me'nmto, and exhi- 
bited by MM. Odent (938, p. 1225), Blanchet, and 
Klebf.r, of Hives (1090, p. 1230), and by M. Mont- 
golfier, of Annouay (324, p. 1192), deserves par- 
ticular mention. It approaches parchment in strength 
and solidity, aqd is valuable when used instead °f frit in 
making gun-cartridges ; for should it catch fire, the fire 
docs not spread as in paper, but goes out instantly, tyl. 
Odent was the first to apply M. Mdrimde's invention 
under that gentleman's instruction, and he exhibited 
sheets as a substitute for parchment-biding, or for 
valuable records ; its yellow colour, however, is objection- 
able, but it may perhaps to improved. M. Montgolfier 
has also applied this animal paper, instead of parchment, 
to the use of spinning-mills and to gold and silver beaters' 
purposes. 

Sizing in the vat offers many advantages, but as a 
gelatine cannot to employed without injury to the felt 
during the process of manufacturing paper, substitutes* 
for gelatine were desirable ; and in 1827 M.Canson made 
size, of which wax was the base, and M. Delcambre made 
another, the lmse of which was rosin : neither seems to 
have answered* the purpose, for Mr. Obry's plan of using 
alum and rosin, previously dissolved in soda, and com- 
bining \t with potato-starch, which he adopted in 1827, 
is the method now generally followed In France for 
writing and printing papers. In England, for printing- 
papers* the rosin size is also the one in use ; the addition 
,of potato-starch has been attempted, but not vgry success- 
fully, probably from the quantity of ©otton rags used, 
which seem npt readily to take the size made witn starch. 
vor writing-papers, gelatine is still preferred in this 
country, and is on after process. 

* Glazing of Paper* 

High glazing, now universally adopted, was first frkjtrp- 
duced by the late Mr. Heath, about 35 years ago, at bis' 
pasteboard manufactory in Hackney, and for many years 
the meqns h^ndopted were not known. On the Introduc- 
tion of steel pens, there was an increased demand for 
smooth papers, and a desire to obtain the highest possible 
finish. Other card and drawing-board tankers applied 

* Mr. Joynson sincA the Orest Exhibition has remedied 
thte inconvetaence by a very ingenious process* ' * 
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Mr. Heath's profit and it became the custom for *hole« 
sale stationers to send noetHaaftd other writing papers to 
the oai&makm to he glft^or satined. A patent having 
been granted hi 1832 to Mr. De 1# Roe for ” certain 
improvements in pteying-carda," in which he applied 
printing in qfcl, instead of the old wav of stenciling with 
vrater'cokmn, he adopted the mode of passing th&m 
between eoj per sheets through powerful rollers, instead 
of the usual modeof glazing by friction with a dint, and 
subsequently he attained a higher finish in line writing- 
paper thaft nad hitherto been effected by ^submitting it to 
the same process. 

Glazing is now earned on at most of the paper-mills, 
in aU countries. Writing-papers have also been glazed 
ib long lengths; but as the naked rollers through which 
the paper passes become indented after having been only 
a short time in use, this plan has been abandoned. A 
better mode is to pass the paper several times through a 
calender, having an iron roller at the tep and bottom, and 
a paper roller in the middle, the iron rollers being slightly 
heated by steam. This plan is useful where cheapness is 
necessary; but it is nevertheless an inferior Bort of 
glazing, and does not long maintain its gloss. It lias 
been practised many years by Mr. Crompton for ^strong 
brown packing-papers. The Wearmoutm Paper Com- 
pany (149, p. 546) exhibited, through Messrs. Vefihbles, 
a fine specimen of brown paper glazed in long length ; 
and Messrs. Dhewbkn and Co. (Denmark, 4, p. 1355, 
1356), of Silkeborg, in Jutland, Denmnfk^have exhibited 
a large roll of cream-laid writing-paper well glazed, not 
satined , in long length. There is no difficulty whatever 
in glazing paper in long lengths, provided care be taken 
to obtain very true rollers. A thin ductor-blade should 
be fixed in a proper position to detach the sheets as they 
pass through, as the electricity which is developed causes 
them to adhere to the cylinders, particularly w here rosin 
size has been used. 


Paper Bleaching . 

At the end of the last century, M. Bertbollet’s dis- 
covery of the means of bleaching with chorine wa« suc- 
cessfully applied to paper-making ; and by this valuable 
process coloured rags, ropes, &c., were converted into 
fiub white paper, but the improper use of it deteriorated 
the quality, and recoursewus therefore had to the use of 
chloride of lime, and to a better system of washing the 
pulp, for whiefi purpose washing drums were introduced 
by Mr. Breton, and perfected by Messrs. Blanchet and 
Kleber. As a further precaution against the deteriorating 
effects of the use of chlorine or its compounds, some 
makers use anti-chlor, such as sulphites, to neutralize the 
small particles which might still remain in the pulp after 
bleaching and ordinary washing. 

The rotatory rag-washing machine, invented hy Messrs. 
Donkin, has the advantage of enabling the boiling opera- 
tion to be performed under high pressure : the mechanism 
continually lifting the rags out of the lye and plunging 
them back insures complete and uniform actgm. The lye 
may be used repeatedly by adding fresh doses of alkali. 
M. Joumet has adopted the plan long followed in England 
of using the waste wash-water of his mills for manuring 
land. 

The chloride of lime is cheapdP in England then in 
France ; it, is made principally at Glasgow as a secondary 
product of the soda manufacture; the price is 14s. per 
cwt (about 30 fr. the 100 kilogrammes), whilst at Rouen 
or Paris it costs 47 fr. the 100 kilogrammes; bring 56 per 
cent dearer, a disadvantage to which the French nffiau- 
facturer is subjected on one or the most Uhportant raw 
materials used in paper-making, as the importation of 
chemical productions is prohibited in that country. The 
difference, off price is from the great disparity in the cost 
of foci ; coals are sold in England at an ater&e of*«. per 
ton (5‘ft.)t Ip London 1.5#., or IS fr. At Rpuen, eoals 
cost 38 fr. per l #00 ktidgrammcs, to which most be added 
the host of cartage to the different nulls, 

' V Paper.^Motive Power* 


are fewer waterfalls than in France and other parts of 
the Continent. Although steam is more expensive than 
water power, it is more available, and mills using it are 
not subject to stoppages from floods and shortness of 
water. * 

In France and other countries where mills are near 
large forests, it is ’cheaper to use wood than coal ; but 
England has gte at advantages from the cheapness of its 
foeT, particularly /or steam drying. Where mills are in * 
unfavourable situations, withouteoal, the cost of drying 
the paper is considerable. 

England and France obtain the greater quantity of 
manganese front Germany ; the price of wh^h is there- 
fore about the same in both countrieg. Rosin is imported 
from America and Russia, and some Jus produced near 
Bordeaux. Alum and potato-starch arc abgut equal in 
pricq in England, France, and Germany. Muriatic ac/d 
ir ddhrer in England than in France, where the price UP 
noV very much reduced. 

* 

Paper . — Price of Labour. # 

Although the price of labour is, in general, higher in 
England than on the Continent, yet owing to the care 
and skill of the English workmen, and the great supe- 
riority of the machinery employed, it is doubtful whether 
the cost of the manufacture of paper be not as cheap in 
England as in other countries. To ascertain the merils 
of the manufactures, quality and price of the paper being 
considei^d, it would be necessary to have exact data as to 
the rate of labour in different Zbantries, and gven in each 
locality, as the price varies according to the greater or 
less distance of the mills from the capital ; for example, 
in France the price of labour in the Vosges is much less 
than near Paris, but this advantage is counterbalanced tty 
the expense of carriage, which is always greater in the 
case of mills distant from the centre of consumption. 
These points have been considered by the Jury according 
to the best information obtained, and they •ffhd that 
mills established where civilization has made little pro- 
gress are the most favourably circumstanced. The price 
of rags mainly regulates that of paper, and the value of 
rags is always In proportion to the degree of civilization 
and prosperity of the country. Thus Smyrna, winch 
some years ago converted it# rags into coarse boards, and 
sold them to the paper-makers of Egrope for making 
paper, now makes good writing and other papers^ the low 
price of which proves that both the raw material# and the 
labour must be cheap in that part of the world. 

In proportion to the progress of civilization, paper- 
machines have been introduced into fhe different partqof 
the world. .North America possesses a great number. 
South America has now begun to obtain them from the 
United States. In Africa there is only a small vat-mill at 
Boulac, nAr Cairo. 

The followiug is an account of the number of paper- . 
mills in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the number 
of beating-engines employed : also the amount of duty 
charge^ on paper, the quantity imported from various 
countries, ana the amount exported from Great Britain 
in the year 1859.** (See Table, p. 430.) • 

By* a Parliamentary paper, published March 9, 1852, 
the manner of paper-mills at work in England on the 
.18th February, 1852, was 304 in England, 48 in Scotland, 
tujd 28 in Ireland, making 380. There were 1,616 beat- 
ing engines at work, and 130 silent , 

I Sharp, in bis “ Gazetteer,” ed. 1852, p. 977, states the 
number of paper-mills to be 800, employing 30,000 hands:* 
but the Table (p. 430^ obtained officially froig the Inland 
‘Revenue^Offlce, gives the number of mills as being only 
415, including England, Scotland, and Ireland. • 

The amgunt of duty changed in the year 1850, shows 
the enormous amount of 62,960 te%weigbt of paper pro- 
duced in Great Britain in one year I The first paper- 
machine was erected in 1804,* . * ; 

* Anderson, in his “ History of Commerce,* states, that 
it was in 16p0 that paper was first manufootared in England; 
until that period Franco exported paper to England to the 
amount of 100,000 J. yearly. 1 
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Am Account of Ae Number of Machines and Vats employed at Paper Mills in the United Kingdom, 
# distinguishing England, Scotland, and Iklland, in the lost Ten Tears. 
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1847 
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20 

31 

27 
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1848 

331 

321 

54 

21 

32 

25 
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367 



1849 

319 

310 

55 

19 

32 

24 

406 
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1851 

296 

58 

19 
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Inland Revenue Offire y bid Broad Street , 
1M October 1851. 


The annual value of paper manufactured in this coun- 
try is said to be two millions sterling.-— Vide “ Sharp's 
Gasetteer,” 1852. • 

The following is a list of the principal sises of writing- 
paper in English indies, and in French centimetres, to 
the nearest miQM&tre or tenth of a centimetre, which 
will be found nseftfl to stationers and all connected with 
tlfe paper trade:— J 


Double elephant 
Atlas - - 

Colombler 

it- - 
oyal - 
Royal - - 
Medium «r - 
Demy - - 
Lamppost - 
Sindi post — 
Foolscap - - 


40 -262 
84 -26 

30 -22 
28 — 2* # 
27 -14 * 
24 -19 
22 -174 

20 -15 

21 -18 
19 —15 ■ 


(fentimdtres. 


101-6-67*9 
86-4 -66-0 
87*6-59-7 
76-S-65-9 
71-1-58*4 
68*6-48*3 
61*0—48-3 
55-9 - 44-4 
50:8-39*4 ' 
£13-42*8 
193-89-4 
4P9-33-7 


NutxA-TU«w srs diming sod wittu 
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An Account of the Quantity of Old Hags, Old Junk or 
Ropes, or Old Fishing Nets, lit only for making 
Paper or Pasteboard, Imported into the United King- 
dom in the Year 1850, showing the Countries from 
which Imported. 


Countries from which Imported. 


Russia - ------- 

Sweden ------- 

Norway ------- 

Denmark ------- 

•Prussia ------- 

Germany, vis — 

Mecklenburg Schwerin - - - 

Jlanovor ------ 

Hanseatic Towns - - - - 

Channel Islands - - - - - 

& of Tuscany - - - - 

rerri tones - - - - 

Naples and Sicily 5- — — - 

Austrian Territories - - - - 

Malta- ------- 

Egypt — — — — — — — — 

British Pocseidons in South Africa - 
British Possessions in East Indiet - 
British Colonies in North America - 
United States of America - - - 

Brazil 

Other Ports ------ 

• 

t 


Quantities Imported 
into the 

United Kingdom 
In the Year 18 » 0 . 

Tons. 

859 
61 
101 
206 
37 

78 
28 
4,448 


1,858 

305 

41 

43 

81 

83 

87 
89 

• 28 

88 
18 ' 
58 


8,184 
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OT&Q hWnbev of paper-makers in Crest Britain 
and Ireland, a few only have exhibited, namely Mr. 
JoyNson, of St Mary Cray, Kent (42a, p. 540), who 
exhibited a ta^ge assortment of bine wove, blue laid, large 
bank poet, cream laid post, blue laid post a and cream laid 


foolscaps : the 5) lbs. thin large bank post, in imitation of 
the French pelure, was not equal to that exhibited by the 
French manufacturers, although a nearer approach than 
any yet mode in England of that weight. The post and 
other papers were aU of high qualities, fully maintaining 
Mr. Joynsou’s reputation as a first-rate manufacturer, 
Mr. Dewdney, of Collumpton, specimens of excellent 
cream laid writing-papers, and also some unchangeable 
blue papers of superior manufacture for the use of 
starch-makers. Mr. Saunders, of Dartford (36, p. 539), 
strong parchment paper, for printing shares, ana other 
purposes where great strength and tenacity are required ; 
plain and coloured bank-note {tapers, of strong texture, 
with a variety of water-marks of elaborate and compli- 
cated designs; white and coloured safety paper!, for 
printing bankers’ cheques, letters of credit, fee., detecting 
the removal of writing by chemical repgents, and some 
specimens of a new method of making papers with water- 
marks, giving gradations of light ami shade : the whole 
of these papers were of excellent qualities and make. 
Messrs. ^Cow an and Co., of Edinburgh (101, p. 544), 
a variety of printing, writing, note, and letter papers. 
Mr. Wimjam Wildes, of Snodland, Rochester (102, 
p. 544), some specimens of writing-papers, with wreaths 
of flow ers in the water-mark . Messrs. Hancks Brothers, 
Chesfmra (9C, p. 544), patent writing-papers with or- 
namented water-mark. Mr. Ciiarles Venablkh. Clif- 
den and Soho Mills (149, p. 546), specimens of well- 
made and fine quality plate, lithographic, and printing- 
paperB. Mr. George Venables, stroag and good 
wrapping-papers (149, p. 546). Mr. Euward Smith, 
Gateshead, strong brown paper, manufactured by Messrs. 
Thomas Gallon and Co. Mr. Lamb, of Newcastle (147, 
p. 646), pottery tissues, of excellent quality. Mr. Four- 
prinieh (100, p. 280), also had some pottery tissues, 
of good quality, in Class VI. Mr. Alfred Hamer, 
of Horsforth, Leeds, fee. (84, p. 543), press papers, far 
pressing woollen cloths ; and brown papers, rolled .and 
glazed, of good qualities. Messrs. Hastings and Meller 
(85, p. 543), brown paper, glazed and unglazed; and 
press papers, of good qusditieB. Messrs. Whxteley 
and Sons (98, p. 544), produced some fine specimens 
of press papers. Messrs. Venables, Wilson, and Tyler, 
of Queenhithe (149, p. 546), and Messrs. Spicer (42, 
p. 540), of Bridge Street, wholesale stationers, enabled 
the Jury to ascertain the state of the paper trade in this 
country, by the ample and varied specimens which 
those mouses have submitted to public inspection in 
Class XVII. Messrs. De La Rue and Co. (74), qp 
paper finishers, displayed every description of the best 
writing-papers produced in England, thus affording the 
means for judging of the high state of finish which 
this important branch of manufacture has reached in 
Great Britain. 


* The quantity of cotton-wool imported iu 1845 was seven 
hundred and twenty millions and a half pounds weight; 
above one thousand tons of raw cotton are required for daily 
consumption. In 185Q, ope million eight hundr ed and 
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Writing~ftip*r9 in Pac fife; 

Immediately altar the introduction of foep&mypoqfsge* 
in this country, there was ha immense increase in foe . 
consumption of letter, and pots paper, and a total change 
in the sixes was required. Until 1039, 4tp letter-paper 
was put up only in naif reams, and retailed in loose, quires 
or single shcett, at prices varying from 6d. to Is. per 
quire. Very superior letter and notp papers are now 
sold in neat and convenient packets At from Is. tg 2s. 6d. 
per five quires. The patent cutting-machine of the late 
Mr. George Wilson proved a powerful auxiliary in en- 
larging the sphere of this branch of the papq^trade, by 
accelerating one of its simplest operations, cutting in 
letter and note size. Without its aid ifjrould have been 
scarcely possible, by hand labour alone, tot supply the 

tbe^ introduction of the cheap postage. This (Tone of the* 
innumerable common-place instances which show that the 
full importance of machinery in the commercial progress 
of the community is not duly appreciated, unless tune 
and quantity are tukeu into the estimate as wdll as diffi- 
culty. It is to Messrs. De La Rue that the tfew rises and 
improved mode of putting up paper in convenient forms 
age due. The quantity and variety exhibited by them and 
others are evidence of the encouragement given by foe 
public to this ornamental mode of pocketing letter and 
note papers, for each size of which en velopes are made to 

Buit. e * 

The following exhibitors als^ displayed writing-papers 
in packets, viz. : — • • 

Messrs. Dobbs and Co., London (<9, p. 543) ; Messrs, 
Cowan, of Edinburgh (101, p. 544); Messrs. Spicer 
Brothers (42, p. 540); and Messrs. Venables, Wilson, 
and Tyler (149, p. 546). 

Foreign manufacturers have adopted the mode of mak- 
ing up letter and note paper in ornamental packets, and 
they nave exhibited a variety of good specimens* among 
which were — * 

France.— M. Marion (609, p*1207), M. Bertoct (1084, 
p. 1230), and M. Valant, of Paris (1514, p. 1249). 

Belgium,— MM. Godin and Son (284, p. 1160), and 
M. Tardif (281, p. 1160), of Brussels. 

Zvllverein States. — - M.M. Schaeffer, Otto, and 
Scheme, of Berlin (1 Zollv., 153); M. C. A. 
of Gladbsch, near Mulheim, on the 4thine (1 j 
329); MM. Hoebch and Son, Daren (1 Zollr., 
p. 107); M. L. Schuell, of Daren (l ZcOlv., 3 98, 
p. 1072); M. Pikttk, of DiUlngen (l Zollv., 394, $. 
1072). • 


* Penny pIstaok.— The following is an estimate of the 
number of cliorgeable letters delivered in the United King- 
dom in each year from 1839 to 1851 - 


Yearn. # 

Number 

of 

Lettece. 

e • 

Annuel Increase. 

Number 

of 

Letters. 

, Perosatege 
reckoned en fee 
Number tjt 

1839 1 

1840 
• 1841 

•1842 

1 1843* 

9 1844 

1845 

« 1846 , 

1847 

1848 
1849, 

1850 

1851 

76,000,000t 

169.000. 000 

196.500.000 

108.500.000 
290, 500,00V 

242.000. 000 

271.500.000 

299.600.000 
- 322,000,000! 

389.000. 000' 
,337,500,000 
*347 000,000? 

•360,500,000 

93.000. 000 

27.500.000 

12.000. 000 
12,000,000 

21.500.000 

29.500.000 
28,000,000 

( 22,500,000 
7,000,000 . 
3,500,000 
*,500,0® 
*1$; 500,000 

123 per cent. 

16 „■> 
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PAPER-MAKING IN FRANCE; EXPORT# AN D IMPORTS, [Gum XVII. 


(frond ItehMdf Wurtmbvrg . — M . Schabuffelen, 
HeRbrouB (4 Zeal?., 41 , p. 1117 )* 

Varqounin Brothers, St. Petersburg!* 

(W*M375). 

P^PKBrMAKrNO— F bANCE. 

Frwte, besides importing yearly /from America 
193,000,000 lbs. of cotton, and ultimately converting a 
large portion of this into rags, the expert of which com- 
modity is forbidden by the French law, is also in a favour- 
able position with regard to other raw materials, such as 
hemp and linen rags. Unfortunately, the introduction of 
strong alkalies, used in washing in large towns, greatly 
deteriorates, there and elsewhere, the materials for paper- 
making. * * 

The northern countries, where hemp and flax are abun- 
dant, are in general favourably situated with regard to the 
quality of the rags v 

There was in the Exhibition a species of paper made 
in the Sandwich Islands, from vegetable substances, 
retaining the original strength and flexibility of the raw 
material. 

Every fibrous plant is capable of being converted into 
paper. Many attempts have been made in this and othpr 
countries to use the bark of trees, straw, and similar 
aqtatances for that purpose, but the great waste and 
expense in converting these substances into pulp have 
hitherto precluded tlicir use in large quantities. Should, 
howevfcr, rags become so gcaiee as greatly to enhance 
their price, recourse •might be r had to the use? of raw 
materials, shch as thy dwarf banana, the dwarf palm, the 
aloe, white wood, and even straw. But it would still he 
necessary to mix these materials with rags to lessen the 
transparent appearance of paper made entirely of hueh 
substances, as was evident in that exhibited by M. Gha- 
tiot, made at the Esonnes paper-mill. 

At the French Exhibitions of 1839 and 184 1, there were 
specimen^ of paper made with the leaves of the banana- 
tree and similar plants, but the experiments thou made 
showed great waste in converting them inlo paper. With 
a view of reducing the cost of carriage, by freeing the 
substances from foreign matter, M, Rocqiwb established 
powerful works at Havannah, to wash and convert them 
into pulp for the European markets; but even in this 
state the absolute necessity of strong hleaclung caused a 
waste of more thfln one-third of the original weight 
_ M. Fcjeghey (24, p. 1261) exhibited in the Algiers 


.» Great Exhibition specimens of paper 
of the dwarf palm { Chamaropa humilia ), which 
abounds in that country, and of which he states that four 
millions of hundredweights could be obtained every jear, 
at a trifling cost, by causing it to be gather/ d by women 
and children, so that it might be had for two francs the 
two hundred pounds ; oud he contends that if ^eaten into 
half-stuif whilst in its green state, it would yield 36 per 
cant, of Its weight, and dry, 50 per cent ; and that two 
hours* beating would be sufficient to render this half-stuff 
it for making fine paper. 

M. Didjdt states that there are 200 machines in ‘France, 
producing each 700 kilogrammes per £ay, or 195 tons 
each per year, making a total of thirty-nine thousand 
tons, and 250 vats, producing over two thousand tons 
more per yfcar, being a gross amount of forty-one thousand 

The first paper-machine was establh#d| in France In 
1815. • \ 

• The following k a list of the French paper-makers who 
have exhibited, via. t— MM. uacaorx, of Angoutfme and 
Paris <16«#, superior writiagigtpfr. MM. Omsnt, Son; 
and Co., CmmwM (Seine-et-Mmrne) (988), machine and 
vat-made writing ana printing pipers. MM. Blakchbt 
Brahms, andKaffifoa, Eiv* * ftwrvj) (1090# white and 
tinted wrlring apd •printing pipers. MM, Callato- 
jtaM HUM aAd Co* Atfcofcltae (788), writing papers for 
Ipdgata, post piper, figuring and treeing papers; the 

kb Fapexshangitigs and 


latter of excellent quality. If. G. D* Seolay, Gueuvs, 
Mm Inforieure (1484), various sorts of paper, M. E. 
Dootanc, Jouy, St, Morin (Seine-et-Mame) (882), print- 
ing, lithographic, apd plate papers, drawing and writing 
papers, strong paper for vouchers and bank-notes. M. A. 
Gratiot, of the Essonnes paper-mills (854), tissue-paper 
raid* from the banana-tree j writing-papers. Tex Joint 
Stool Company op the Soughs (877), writfog»printing, 
staining, filtering, and Imitation India papers: the fil- 
tering-paper of superior quality. MM. MoKTOoiMsm 
of Annonay and Paris (824), drawing, writing, and 
printing papers, animal papers, Ac. MM, Oratv, Ber- 
nard, and Co., Prouzel, Amiens (884), drawing, writing, 
printing, and other papers. M. Flechey, of Algiers 
(24), a specimen of paper made from the dwarf palm- 
tree. 

Tables showing the Impost and Export of Paper, 

Sags, &c., in France. 

EXPORTATION 1649. 

Rags for Paper. 

• Kilo*. 

Algiers -------- - 465 

United States ------- - 

Guadeloupe ------- - 300 

Otlier Countries ------ - 130 

4 . 895 

IMPORTATION 1849. 

Kaos for Paper. 

Kilo*. 

Belgium ------- 29,208 

England ------- 18,378 

Sicily, Kingdom of - - - - - 22,655 

Tuscany ------- 24,714 

Switzerland ------- 205,869 

Turkey ------- - 30,414 

Algiers ------- - 421,830 

Otlier Countries ------ 57,233 

810,301 


Paper. 

Kilos 

“White or ruled, for music: — 

Belgium - - - - r- - 85 

England ------ 3,889 

Spain - -- -- -- 804 

Sardinia ------ 28 

OtSer Countries ----- 92 

4,898 

Coloured, in reams or quires, for binding 

Zouverein ------ 1 193 

Netherlands ------ - 

0 Belgium ------ 70 

England ------ 13 

. 1,282 

Envelopes, coloured 

ZoQyerein ------ 349 

Hanseatic Towns - - - - - 

Sardinia- gig 

Philippine Isles ----- 530 

-Other Countries 253 


Painted in rolls for hangings : 
• Netherlands - - - 
Hanseatic Towns 
England — — — 

* Other Countries - - 


1,848 


U 

125 


itf 1 ^ 
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6Uk Paper, Ml* Piper, k®. 9 ko* 

*" ind — > — 1 — 




6,063 


EXPORT OF PAPER FROM FRANCE IN 1849. 

• Papkb. 

Kilo*. 

White, or ruled for music: — • 

Russia, 3f. N. - - - - - 26,906 

, f M. B. ----- 24,657 

' Denmark ------ 9,019 

Zoliverein ------ 18,317 

N ether lands — ----- 10,622 

Belgium ------ 32,580 

Hanseatic Towns - - - - 131,332 

England ----,.- 200,885 

’ Portugal ------ 46,752 

Austria ------- 10,814 

Sicily ------- 28,559 

Spain - - - - ^ - 43,070 

Sardinia- ------ 67,051 

Tuscany- ------ 17,167 

Switzerland ------ 91,891 

Greece - - - - - 58,676 

Turkey ------- 110,531 

Egypt ------- 84,701 

Barbary- 23,432 

Algiers ------- 16\900 

Africa, West Coast - - - - 8,497 

Mauritius ------ 11,058 

India ------- 136,540 

Batavia, &c. ----- - 14,80(1 

United States, O. A. - - - — 139,773 

,, ,, O.P. - - - - 12,096 

Jlayti ------- 14,047 

Cuba and Porto Rico - - - - 48,111 

St. Thomas’s - ----- 25,746 

Brazil ------- 300,279 

Mexico - - - - • - - - 356.816 

Venezuela ------ 16,111 

♦ Nfew Grenada - - - • - - 15 972 

Peru ------- 132,844 

• Chili ------- 204,516 

River Plate - — - — 84,663 

Uruguay ------ 13,719 

Guadeloupe ------ 23,183 

Martinique ------ 51,542 

Reunion, Isle - - - - 20,753 

Senegal ------- 11,526 

Other Countries ----- 23,390 

2,848,853 

Coloured, in reams or quires, for bind- 
ing, &c. 

Russia, M. B. ----- 5,209 

Zoliverein ------ 2,350 

Belgium ------ 6,375 

England - - - - - -a 4,703 

Portugal ------ 1,030 

Spain ------- 3,600 

Sardinia- ------ 3,403 

Switzerland ------ 1,265 

Algiers ------- 10,978 

United States ----- 8,550 

Cuba and Porto Rico- - - - 2,473 

Brazil ------- 4,214 

Pen -------- 4,053 

CW11 - -- -- -- 8,536 

Other Countries 7,266 

</ ' 67,955 

Envelopes, In colour 

Zoliverein - - - - - ’ - - 5,140 

Belgium- ------ 4 051 

Hanseatic Towns. - - - - - • 3,053 

England ------ 93 442 

S* , 7»#4 

1 fhn—rhad — ----- 36,934 

* Greece - - - - S5,SW 

, • 

■ Canted forward - - 337,490 


Bari 


337,430 
105,348 
36,989 
48,010 
184,150 

. _ — JT ' __ A t en 


Brought forward- ** 
Turkey - - ~ > 


States 

id Porto Rico ^ - - - 


Algiers 
United 1 
Cubaand 
Brazn * 

Mexico 

River Plate ------ 

Other Countries - - - - - 


6,162 
3,066 
146,326 
8,370 
15,119 
96,999 

613,939 


Printed, In rolls, for hangings 

Russia, M. B. 9,598 

Zoliverein 11,304 

• Belgium— ------ 51,306 

• Hanseatic Towns- - — — — 27,058 

England ------ 69,249 

Portugal — 28,701 

Sicily ------- 16,094 

Spain -------- 9,808 

Sardinia- - - - - - -*16,796 

Tuscany- ------ 5,790 

Roman States ----- 4,219 


Switzerland ------ 42,840 

Turkey ------- 10,561 

Egypt ------- 7,854 

Algiers 8,384 

Mauritius 23*859 

• United States ^ - - - - - 107,122 

Cuba and Portfr Rico «P - - - • 7,869 

Brazil -------- 56,649 

Mexico ------- 6,623 

New Grenada ----- 9,102 

Peru ------- 12,825 

Chili ------- 30,522 

River Plate ------ 23, 


Uruguay 

Reunion, Isle — — - - — 
Other Countries - - - — — 


4,077 

14*997 

27,525 

644,441 


Silk and Chinese, and others of similar 
kinds : — 

England ------ 

Spain ------- 

Sardinia ------- 

Switzerland ------ 

Other Countries - - - - - 


170 

216: 


419 

115 

920 


% Paper-making — Belgium. 

Though several unsuccessful attempts had been made 
before the seventeenth century to introduce thejuanufoc* 
ture of paper into Belgium, it was only towards the end 
of that period that it was regularly established in several 
provinces, with exclusive privileges granted by the 
Government. Its progress was not rapid during the 
eighteenth century ; but during the last thirty yean it 
has been so i%ugh developed that Belgium hqp nearly 
ceased to import writing-paper from France, and printing- 
paper frfim Holland, and has lately considerably increased 
I its exports of first-rate paper. 

p The following is a statement of the paper exported 
from Belgium in 184 9, with the countries to which it was 
sent ; the total amount being 36,040/. 


Sweden - - - — — 

Norway - a- - - - 

Denmark - - - - 

Prussia - - - - - 

hferkteuburg-Sohwerin - 

Hamburgh - - - 

Bremen - - — - - 

Lubeck - - - - - 

Grand Duchy of Luxembourg 
Netherlands - — - r- 

England - . - - — 

Franco *■ - 

W f 1 > 

Carriedfoiward , 


13,270 
► 27,227 
88*751 
12*374 
2,932 
163,452 
3 335 
9,618 

m 

296,828 


* ■ 96^904 

r ■ * . \3i»t 
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Franca/ 

* Brought forward - - 679,038 

Portugal ------ 600 

Turkey ------- 2,650 

Coas&of Guinea - - - - - 1,400 

Morocco ------ 1,320 

SteS*; B;S£ 

Mexico 12,200 

Guatemala ------ 2,379 

Cuba ^ ----- - 3,350 

* Brazil — — — — — — — 146,415 

River Plate - - - - — - 1,820 

CMli - - - -- -- 19,725 

. 900,997 

B I T - i i - i 


Theimportations of rags and ofhor material for paper- 
making into Belgium, in 1849, amounted to only fourteen 
tons and a half. « 

la 1849, Belgium imported paper from Hie following 
countries to the amount of 69,343 francs (2,774/,);— 


Prussia ------- 16,929 

Grand Duchy of Luxembourg- - 1,437 

Netherlands ------ 3,136 

England — — — — — — 8,681 

France - ------ 87,483 

Other Countries ----- 977 

Total - - - - 69,343 


Statistics relative to the Manufacture of Paper in Belgium. 


h. 


Description* 1 

or 

Makotactoik. 

c 

( 

Peovinoi. 



p i 

Number of Workpeople of both Sexes, with their Ages. * 

1 

A 


Above 

16 Yean, 

Children. 

Number 
of each Sex. 

1 

9 Yean 
and below. 

r From 9 to 

19 Years. 

From 19 to 

16 Years. 


j 

li 


1 

4 

6 

| 

4 

. 3 

1 

1 

0 

i 


«. V 

Paper Mills < 

S 

Total for tl 

Paper and] 
Pasteboard ( 

The who 

<*. 

Antwerp- - 
Brabant - - 
East Flanders 
Hainaut - - 
Lifego- - - 
Liinbourg - 
Luxembourg 

te Kingdom ^ - 

Hainaut - - 
Namur - - 

c 

e Kingdom - 

1 

48 

9 

3 

? 

3 

i 

23 
* 481 
76 
16 
161 
12 
12 

9 

11 

420 

22 

1 

277 

*7 

"5 

9 

1 

5 

4 

37 

12 

3 

3 

2 

17 

2 

12 

133 

16 

5 

11 

54 

2 

3 

54 

27 

656 

104 

24 

168 

12 

12 

13 

492 

24 

6 

348 

*7 

■ 

74 

771 

738 

8 

6 

59 

33 

165 

113 

1,003 

m 

1,893 

2 

4 

18 

78 

3 

141 

H 

1 



5 

6 

2 

22 

23 

84 

5 

163 

28 

247 

6 

96 

144 

H 

B 

- 


11 

24 

107 

168 

275 

DXSOBimOM 

or# 

MaNTTVAOTUBK. 

\r 

r 

'Province. 

Daily Wages of the Workpeople. 

K Adults. 

Under 
50 Cents. 

From 50 1 
Cents, to 
l Franc. 

From 1 Fr. 
to 1 Fr. 

5o Cents. 

From 1 Fr. 
50 Cents, 
to 8 Fr, 

From 8 Ft. 
to 2 Fr. 
50 Cents. 

iY 

5 

otu 9 Fr. 
1 Cents, 
to 3 Fr. 

From 3 Fr. 
to 4 Fir. 

From 4 Fr. 
to 3 Fr. 

Above 

5 Fr. 

u 

i 

1 

| 

1 

1 

1 

J, 

1 

: c 

I 

1 

8 

3 

| 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Women. 

" t 1 

Paper Mills* 

• 

a 

Total for tl 

/ 

Antwerp- - 
Brabant — — 
East Flanders 
Hainaut*- - 
Li&gw- - - 
Liinbourg - 
Luxembourg 

m Kingdom — 

* *4. y 

Haina^i-^- 

•» 

Jf 

4 

;8 

5 

M4 

5 

’“’ iT C 

lo 

76 

2, 

J' 

9 

11 

413 

14 

292 

2 

•8 

282 

57 

14 

68 

3 

10 

3 

8 

lc 

21 

4 

102 

M4 

§ 

— • 

1 

9 

2 

10 

. ^ 


1 

1 

2 

- 

1 

n *" 

— 

Jig 


2 

1 

mm 

tM 

34 

902 

98 

17 

478 

12 

19 

6 
• , 

24 

115 

732 '442 

J 

33 

173 

- 

22 

- 

10 

- 

1 


9 


2 

- 

15G0 

i nji'111,1 
ii' 

- 

,+ 

3 

6 

« 

8 

133 

8 

0 

8 

1 

<■ 4 


... 

1 


- 

- 

2 

mm 

• 

— 

— 

21 

219 

< 

5»— 

- 

9 

136 68 

8 

26 

.1 

5 

- 

1 



Ml 

2 

sssrt 

j 

*r v , 1 


Ao 
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Draauvnov 

or 

Mamwaotw 

Psovnras. 

• 

• 

Daily Wages of the Workpeople. 


Steam Engines 


Mill** 




Children, 

• 


a 

■ 

i 

1 

1 

i 

t 

b 

Under 

50 Cents. 

From 

50 Cents, 
to 1 Fr. 

Above 

1 Fr. 

i 

l 

i 

n 

’■WO 

1 

Girls. 


Antwerp- - 

4 

2 

_ 




6 

M 


_ 

D 

on 

_ 



115 

52 

Wi 

20 

4 


247 

13 

112 

_ 

Bi 





21 

_ 

7 

2 


4 

30 

l 

12 

2 

.fj 

■s 

7 

Paper Mills 

■TnffflTPlPl 

5 

2 

3 

3 

— 


13 




m 

HI 


1 

Liege— - - 

13 

59 

4 

12 

— 

• 

88 

8 

100 


mm 

10 

— 


Limbourg - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— • 

— 

l 

— 


Luxembourg 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Total for til 

to Kingdom - 

158 

115 

70 

mi 

4 

- 

384 

22 

254 


4 

•68 

7 

Paper andf 

H&lnaut - - 

A 



2 


m 

m 





2 


Pasteboard \ 

Namur - - 

- 1 

6 

5 

re 

- 

m 

mm 

3 

70 

- 

- 

4 

- 

The whole Kingdom - 

6 

6. 

5 

18 

_ 


35 

mnt 



_ 

6 

_ 

— 

1 


1 

s 


• 



■ 
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MM. Godin and Son, of Huy, Lii*ge (284, p. 1160), 
displayed an extensive collection of every description of 
drawing, writing, printing, and packing paper*.; some 
drawing-papers in long lengths, well made, and liard- 
f»i/cd. They were the only paper manufacturers from 
Belgium who exhibited. From the Netherlands, MM. 
JIonig, of Zaamlyk (59, p. 1145), exhibited double 
elephant paper, of excellent quality; and MM Van 
U elder and Sons, of Wormerveer (61, p. 1145), gome 
specimens of excellent purple and white paper, white 
inside and purple outside, machine made, Jor the use of 
sugar refiners. 

Home . — M. MilianI (12, p. 1285) exhibited specimens 
of drawing and plate papers, of excellent quality. 

Denmark.— MM. Drewben and Sons, of Silkeborg, 
Jutland (4), exhibited specimens of writing-paper, milled 
in long lengths, stated to be by a new process. The 
finish is not equal to the highly -glazed papers called 
satined , but as null-glazed the specimens were good. 

* Paver-making— The Zollverein States. 

The manufacture of paper has rapidly increased in the J 
German Zollverein within the last few years. The States j 
not only now produce paper sufficient for their own con- | 


sumption, but also for •exportation. Rags |jre largely 
imported from other countv ies. The average yearly Con- 
sumption of rags is said to be four pounds per head of 
the entire population, as proved by manufacturers who 
collect their rags within certain districts ; this statement 
seems to be corroborated b) its corresponding with the 
amount of the actual consumption of linen and cotton. 
The Zollverein, according do the last census, had a popu- 
lation of 29,649.830 souls. In 1850, the weights rags 
made into paper in the German Zollverein was between 
1,180,000 ana 1,190,000 cuts. •This shows the great 
activity in the manufacture of paper in these Slates. In 
the Prussian provinces of Silesia, Saxony, Westphalia, 
the Rhine provinces, and also Brandenburg, both Hesses, 
the kingdom of Saxony, and many of the other State's of 
the Union, large quantities of paper are produced. There 
are 794 paper-mills, haviug 11« paper-machines, which, 
at an average of 700 kilogrammes of paper per da^, give 
36,964 tons per year. It is on important fact that in the 
Zollverein the finer and better sorts of paper are pro- 
duced, and part exported, whilst the •common paper is 
imported. The proportion, according to the average <5f 
the years 184? to 1845, and 1846 to 1848, will be best 
understood from the following table: — 



Quantity, per Cot. 

| Value, (Prussian Dollars). 


Price 
per cwt. 

• Average of 
1840-48. 

Average of 

J 848-45. 

Average of 
1846-48. 

Average of 
1843-45. 


Dollars. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

ExpM. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Unsized ordinary printing-paper - 
Grey blotting and packing-paper - 
All other sorts of paper - - - 

Paper-hangings - - - - - 

Bookbinder.’ .Utlonerjr - - - 

7 

8 
15 
40 
100 

ljl42* 

1,447 

5,408, 

1,606 

1,14b 

0 

1,006 

1,589 

5,621 

838 

1,276 

9, *136 

•«. 

10,129 

82,020 

64,240 

114,200 

8,018 

11,123 

84,315 

33,520 

127,600 

Total - - - •- 

- 

- 

t 

- 

- 

.9,136 

270,589 

8.048 

• 

256,558 



Excess of Exp 

orts - 
_ J 

> 

961,453 

248,610 


It appears .from the above that stationery forms a large 
portion of the exports, which consist of mimerfms small 
articles, such as porte-monnaies and similar goods, for 
which Berlin and other Zollverein large cities are cele- 
brated. From 1844 to 1847 the annual amount of rags 
imported exceeded that of the exporta by nearly U,rtU0 
cwts. In 1848 this excess ofimports was reduced to 
4,600 cwts. In 1849 and 1850 these amounts increased ; 


and In the latter year the imports wAe 8,886 cwts., and 
the exports 1,604 cwts., showing an excess of 6,782 cwts. 
of rags imported more than those exported. The first 
pper-machlne was established in Berlin in 1818. 

Printing keeps pace with paper-making. The circula- 
tion of periodicals Is very considerable. In 1840, Prussia 
alone had more than 300 newspapers and periodicals, and 
the number has since greatly increased. In Germany 

• 2 F 2 
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tho great number of scientific works form an important 
branch of the book trade. The catalogue of the Leipsic 
Air of Easter 1851 gives the titles of upwards of 4,000 
net? books: and that of Michaelmas 1851 about the same 
number. In 1850, 16,783 cwts. (Zollverein standard) of 
books were imported, and 24,897 cwts. exported. In 
Prussia (done there are 24 type-foundries, in which 244 
workmen are employed; in the ZotHerein above 50 
foundries, employing upwards of 600 ( workmen. 

The number of establishments in Prussia for book 


printing and music is 574, with 1,154 presses, and 3,58ft 
workmen. Berlin possesses 58, with 198 presses, and 
934 workmen. The whole of the ZoUverem, with the 
exception of Wnrtembnrg, Brunswick, and Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, from whidh States the official accounts are 
wanting, has 933 establishments, with 2,085 presses, and 
7,062 workmen; so that when the returns from those 
States are ascertained, not less than 1,000 establishments 
and 8,000 workmen will be the probable numbers. In 
1649 there were in the Prussian dominions,— 


Establishments for copper, stereoplate printing, and wood-cut printing 35, employing 112 men. 
Establishments for lithography - - - - - - 414 „ 1,173 ,, 

Booksellers, print, and music shops - - - - - 739 „ 885 9 , 

Old book shops ( antujvare ) -------87 „ unknown. 

Circulating libraries - — — — — - 645 „ unknown. 


Lithographic printing is much more on the increase 
than the other branches of printing. Leipsic 'Is the 
centre of the Zollverein book trade, where booksellers 
from Germany and other countries assemble twice a-ycar, 
at Easter and Michaelmas, to confer with each other and 
balance their accounts. Berlin is the seat of the .Royal 
Academy tof Sciences, with its own printing-offiee for 
difficult and learned works ; the University, with its 
many scientific establishments ; the Boyal Library, the 
great museum of art ; and printing establishments are 


found there in great numbers. There were, in that city 
alone, in 1849, 8 type-foundries, with 110 workmen; 53 
establishments for printing books and music, with 198 
presses, and 934 workmen ; 17 establishments for copper, 
steel-plate, and wood-cut printing, with 64 workmen ; 
41 lithographic establishments, with 2C5 workmen; 121 
book, print, and music shops, with 141^ workmen; 17 
dealers in old books ; 43 circulating libraries. 

The following official tables, prepared with great care, 
furnish valuable information: — 


Liar of Pafer-Miixs, specifying the Number of Vats and Pater-Makers, together with the Number of Persons 
, ^ employed in the Year 1840. 


tl ' « * 

'States or tux Zoxlvkbum. 

Pbovincks. 

Number of 
Mills. 

Number 

of 

Workmen. 

Numtwv of 
Vats. 

Number of 
Paper 
Machines. 

Prussia ------ 

Prussia -------- 

16 

329 

20 

2 


West Prussia ------ 

23 

116 

28 

— 


Posen - -- -- -- - 

mm 

85 

23 

— 

c 

Brandenburg ------ 

' Bill 

930 

i <1 

» 

• # 

Pomerania ------- 


198 

21 

5 


Silesia - -- -- -- - 


893 

86 

12 

• 

Saxony -------- 


8S0 

84 

9 


Westphalia ------- 


1 ,037 

1 83s 

16 


Rhine Piovlnoe ------ 

IK9 

1,927 

| 117 

19 


Total - - - 

394 

6,398 


72 

Bavaria - - t - - - - 

Upper Bavaria ------ 

17 

309 

33 

2 


Lower Bavaria ------ 

10 

230 

22 

2 

1 

Palatinate ------- 

22 

305 

— 

— 


Upper Palatinate, Eatisbon - - - 

22 

139 

26 

— 


Upper Franconia ----- 

22 

117 

29 

— 


Middle Franconia ----- 

29 

339 

39 

2 


Lower Franconia, Aschaffenburg - - 

29 

178 

58 

1 


Suabia an l Neuburg - - - - - 

25 

372 

50 

4 


Total - - - 

• 

176 

1,684 

257 

11 

Saxony ------ 

Dresden ------- 

10 

362 

12 

2 


Leipsic -------- 

Zwickau ------ g- 

10 

40 

106 

316 

6 

43 

1 


Bautzen ------- 

« 

6 

313 

6 ! 

3 

• 

.« TotcJ - - - 

66 

997 

■g 

C 

Grand Duchy of Hesse - - 

Starkenburg 

8 

30 

9 

— 


Upper Hobbc* - — — 

13 

140 

18 

1 


i t « Total - - - 

21 

170 

97 

1 « 

Electorate of Hesse - - - 

_ . L 

■D 

H 

■Of 

6 

Baden ------ 

m 

• « 

32 

624 

33 

14 

Nassau ------ 

- - - 

27 

196 i 

■Q 

6 

Parts of other States that partfcke 
in the PruesicA ZaUverdn - 

0 

c 

10 

99 

■9 

MPi 

Thttfinglan States * - - - 

" c '• 

’ 41 

274 

53 

• 

m 

i 

The accounts from Wurtemburg and 





„ , — 

Brunswick m wanting - - - 

mm 

- 

- 

4* 

yL_ ■ . 

Total Zollverein, 1846 - - 

795 

. 10,936 

1,034 

116 
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Imposts and Emm of Raw Materials for PinHUtow in the Zoixvmxuf, in 1850. 


STATES 
or TOR 

ZOLLVERRtK. 

PtOfinoea 

District* and Mum factor! rtf 
Places 

Linen, Cotton, and 
Woollen Bag*, 
Paper- waste. 

e 

HsMng Nets, Junk, 
end Ropes. 

(Import. 

Export. 

Import. 

Export. 




Cat. 

Cwt* 

«wt. 

Cwt. 

Prussia - - - 

Prussia - - - 

Memcl - - - - - 



1 

« 106 


i 

, Tilsit - - - - - 

474 

— 

— 

— 



Hchraanpnlnghen - - - 

691 

— 

— 

— 



Stallupttnen - - - - 

1,342 

- 

- 

o “* 


West Prussia - - 

Dantzio - - - - - 

— , 

no 

* 255. 










Posen - - - 

Fodzstnizo - - - - 

9 


i 

— 



Pogorzelico - - £ - - 

1,052 

- 

- 

- 


Pomerania - * - 

Gavelpass ----- 

_ 

15 


— 



Demmin — — — - - 

— 

7 ‘ 

* — 

— 



Swinemiinde - - - - 

— 

53 

— 

— 

' 


Stettin ----- 

79 


— 

• 


* 

Tribseqa - - - - - 

- 

17 , 

— « 

- 

, 

Silesia - - - 

Ghrlitz ------ 

08 

— 





Breslau - 

2 

- 

- 

- 


Brandenburg - - 

Gransee ----- 

2 

2 

— 

— 


• 

Warnow — 

— 

449 

— 

— 



M ittenberg — — — - 

- 

• 854 

- 

- 





* Wr- * 

p 



Saxony - - - 

Heiligenstadt - - - - 

1 


— < 

• 

-e 


Westphalia - - 

Mind on — — — — — 

92 

35 

— 

— 



Cocsfeld - - — - - 

862 

— 

2 

— 



Warburg - — - — — 

89 

— 

- 

— 


Khinc Province - 

Aix-ln-CTiapelle - - - 

52 

i 

- 

- 



Total - - - 

4,705 ! 

1,542 

258 

♦ *106 

Luxembourg - - 



2 ; 

i 


- 

- 

Bavaria - - - 


Waldsassen - - - - 

1 






W aidhaus - - - — - 

22 

— 

«. 

— 



Pasoau ----- 

4 

— 

— 

• — 



F fronton ----- 

18 

— 

— 

— 



Lindau , - ' - - - - 

55 

— 

130 

— 



ZwelbrQek - — - — 

1 

- 

• "* 




Total - - - 

( 101 

- 

130 

• 

Saxony - 


• 

Schandau ----- 

1 

60 






Pirna- - - - - - 

10 

— 

— 

— 



Annaberg ----- 

20 

— 

— 

— 



Jfibenstock — — — — 

463 

— 

7 

— 



Lcipsic - — 

15 


- 

- 



• 

Total - - 

• 

**568 

- 

7 

• 

Wurtemburg - - 


Frlederiehfthafen - - 

59 

- 

- 

- 



* s 





Baden - - - - 

~ n ~ 

Bondegg ----- 

32 


— 

- 



Stfihlfcngen % - - - - 

251 

- 

- 

| 


t 

Tbiengen ----- 
Near Khemfolden - - - 

483 

152 

•*> 





Near Schusterinsel - g 

1,908 

*22 

- 

— 

. < 


,v 

. , Total - - - 

2,826 

22 


flsn 

• 

Electorate of Haste - 

- - - 

Hip tain 

• 

125 

a 

40 

- ■: 

- 


• 

Total ZollveKpl&f I860- 

8,886 

i.taH 

395 

266 


488 


s ZOLLVEREIN— IMPORT AND EXPORT OF VARIOUS PAPERS. fCLASS XVII. 


Tajhx showing the Imports end Exports of Pans in the Zollvsrklm Statbs in 1884. 


„■ f 

STATES 

Province*. 

Custom-houses* 


UmM Prlnttaf 

**artsr 

Oolomd 

PaaklOf r*p#r. 

tUmmA 

r|W| 

UiutaeaT 
Fine, and 
Coloured. 

.Grey, Blot- 
ting.nnd 

PMjCUlg* 

Paper. 

Get* and 
Bftver 
Paper. 

Paper- 

hanflnge. 


ZOLLVEBKIK 


f 


t 

t 

t 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 



• 

* 


! 

1 

1 

I 

! 

I 

I 

! 

1 

1 

I 

Ei 

p 


Memel - - 


Owt. 

Cwt* 

Owt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Owt, 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Owt. 

[SSI 


Prussia - - 

Prussia - 

— 

- H 

1 

170- 

146 

■ 

— 

— 

1 

a 1 

n 

3 

— 



Tilsit - - 

— 



17 

mm 

mbm 

mm 


_ 

1 


4 


t 


Sohmalleninghen 

- 

3jtl 



mm. 


mm 


— 

9 

HI 

— 

— 


*■ 

Stallupttnen - 

— 



— 



mm 

— 

— 



— 

— 

* 


Johannisburg 

— 



_ 

H 


mm 

mm 

— 

Hi 

SI 

— 

— 

t 


Ktmigsberg - 

- 


I 

3 

- 


* 


- 

- 

— 

3 

2 


West 

Dan trio - - 


IB 

1 

5 


mm 






1 



Prussia. 

Thom - - 

- 

- 

T>4 

- 

1 


- 


- 

- 

— 

- 

- 


Posen - 

Podzomize - 


— 

32 


1 

mm 

mm 



_ 

- 



r 


Skalmierzyee - 

— 

— 

43 

- 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

■ 


Posen - - 

— 

— 

- 

1 

- 

* 

“ 

“ 

- 

2 


— 

— 


Pomera- 

Cavelpass - 





_ 

_ 


mm 

mm 

— 

9 

am 

4 


nia. 

Domrnin - - 

— 

3 

807 

— . 

3 

12 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

e» 

— 

_ 



Stralsund - 

— 

— 

— 

41 


— 


— 

M 

— 

8 

— 

— 



Swinemimdc — 

_ 

_ 

188 


43 

— 


mm 

6 

— 

10 

— 

5 



Wolgast — — 

Steti’n - - 

_ 

2 




— 


mm 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 



- 

M 

I 

92 


‘ - 

- 

- 

- 

- ‘ 

- 

3 

- 

, 

Silesia^ - 

Landsuorg - 


B 



17 

mm 

mm 


_ 


mm 

H 



l 

Mittelwaldc - 

— 

■n 


8 

1 

1 

mm 

4 

— 

— 

mm 

B 

mm 



Myslowits — 

— 

bps 

108 

1 

160 

317 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

B 

6 



Noustudt - 

• 

■n 

3 


2 

17 


mm 


— 

mm 

B 

mm 



Gbrlitr - - 

- 

i 

12 

B 

6 

23 

— 

mm 


— 

mm 

i 

mm 



Ratibor - - 

mm 

94 

40 

■Q 

169 

227 

. 

mm 

10 

2 

5 

i 

5 



ldebuu - - 

— 

_ 

_ 

K9 

_ 


_ 

mm 

.. 

— 


~ 

_ 



Schweidnitz — 
Breslau - - 

- 

- 

- 


- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 



■e 

mm 



— 

— 

mm 

5 

am 

— 

— 

5 

tm 

« 


In the Interior 

- 

“ 

- 

Ei 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

1 



Brandon-* 

Berlin - - 


60 

_ 

151 


< mm 


10 


38 

“ a 

95 



burg. 

Gransee - — 

— 

10 

11 

. ■ 

318 

— 

1 

— 

mm 

— 

76 

— 

26 


Wamow - — 

— 

mm 

r»67 

HI 

4,477 

— 

38 

— 

10 

— 

413 

— 

567 



Wittcnberge - 

— ■ 

— 

749 

■y 

676 

— 

10 

— 

46 

— 

1 

2 

20 



Prerizlau - 

— 

tm 

9 


26 

mm 

mm 

mm 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


* 

Potsdam - 

— 

mm 

_ 



mm 

mm 

mm 

mm 

— 


4 

— 


c 

Frankfort-on-the- 

am 


mm 


m. 

mm 

mm 

m. 

• 


— 




Oder. 















Saxony - 

Heiligenstodt 

— 

X 

12 

mm 

13 

mm 

mm 

mm 

m. 

mm 

_ 


2 


c 

Salzwedel - 

— 

mrn 

30 

1 

3 

— 

1 

— 

•m 

— 

-• 

— 

— 



Ualberstadt - 

— 

1 

_ 

- 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

— 

1 

— 



Nordhausen - 

tv. 

— 

1 

_ 

mm 

•> 

— 

— 

mm 

1 

* — 

— 




Halle - - 

L 

— 

«» 

4 

mm 

— 


— 

m. 

— 

— 

3 

— 



Magdeburg - 

- 

16 

— 

9 

— 

— 

- 1 

— 

— 

6 

— 

3 

— 

^ ' 


Rosslau - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

— 

“* 

“■ 

— 


- 

- 


Westpha- 

Mlnden - - 

_ 

mm 

S, 073 

18 

10,180 

4 

mm 

mm 

mm 

7 


738 

2 

15 


lia. 

Rheine - - 


1 

33 

mm 

mm 

m. 

mm 

— 

— 

6 

•> 

7 



Telgte - - 

_ 

— 

81 



— 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

_ 

2 




sCoesfcdd - - 

«. 

* 4 

23 

14 

t 1* 

i 

37 

— 

— 

mm 

— 

«■ 

— 

• 



Lemgo - - 

•WerbatR V 

- 


72 

388 

37 

35 

•“ 

mm 



— j 


1 




Minister- - 

mm 

t _ 1 

mm 

7 


■B 

mm 

4 

im 

_ 


1 

mm 



Padcrbom - 

m. 

mm 

mm 


mm 

- 

m. 

mm 

mm 


1 


mm 



In the Interior 
JUx-hMCUA^Ie 


- 

— * 

3 

- 


- 


- 

- ; 


- 

- 


Rhine 


101 

hei 

40 

b 

17 

18 

5 


2 

16 

30 

17 


Province. 

Cronenberg - 

- 

1 

-t 


1191 

1 

■> 

— 

*■ > 

— 

mm 

mm 

mm 



Enttrerinh • 

mm 

1 

87 



1 

1 

mm 

12 

t mm 

2*412 

mm 

l 

240 



ICaldenkircben 

- 






mm 

mm 


• ■ 


— 

mm 





ea 

e> 

m. 

«■ 

mm 

mm 

mm 

-m* 



8aarbritoken- 

mm 

1 


11 

14 

2 


tm 

0- « 

J , 

mm 

4 

150 


* 

Tpwee - - 

- 

Bp 


5 

5 

— 

mm 

mm 

m 

■ mrn ■ 

•m 

2 




(ah|sntg — 

M 




mm 

c ™ 

ee 

l 

B 

mm 

mm 

1 

pm 


4 l 't / . 

Coiogns* 1 - 

- 

94 

• 

77 

1,273 


e- 

9 

B 

24 

mm 

54 

849 


{{ 

Dufeburg ' m 

— 

El 

— 

1. 

T 

e. 

— 

—jk 

- 

— 

mm 

* — 



"■ # ** ■ 

DOsseldorf - 

•* 

■U 


11 

— 

0- 

— 

— 

H 

2 

— 

2 

MB 


a 

Weeel - - 

— 



• ■- 

mm 

1 

mm 

— 

Ei 

mm 

tm 

8 

*ee* 


In the Interior 

— 

■ < 


4 

mm 

mm j 

mm 

2 

- 

.«* 

mm 

tm . 




JFassenberg - 

- 

B 


i 

- 

“ 

30 

SJ 

m 


- 

m 

- 


A \ 

* To * - 


587 

5*599 

- 747 

20^363 

366^ 

22 

41 

n 

|Q 

mm 

3 

1*9X5 





u 












r 


1 
























































Class XVII.] ZOLLVBBBIN— IMPORT AND EXPORT Of VARIOUS PAPERS* # *39 

Table thawing the Imports sod Exports of Paper in the Zojtirmbi Steles In 1 


STATES 

or tub 

ZOLLVJ0REIN. 

< 

Provitutk 

Luxembourg 

'# “ 

Bavaria - - 

• 


Saxony - 


Wurtcmburg- 

- - 

Baden - - 

— 

• 



Cuttem^hoaMt. 


Hof- - - - 

Waldsassen - - 

'Wsidhtuis - - 

Eschlkam - - 

Passau - - - 

Simbach- •- - 

Frei letting - - 

Keichenhall - 
Kosenheim - - 

Mitterwaldo - - 

Pfronten - - 

Lindau - — - 

Neuburg-on-the 1 
Main - / 

Zweibriick - - 

Atclialfenbimg - 
Augsburg « • - 
Bamberg 
Fiirth - 
Kemp ten - - 

Munich - - - 

N iirrembcrg - 
Katisbon - - 

Waldmiinptor 
Speyer - - - 

Wiirzburg - - 


Total - - 


Zittau - - - 

Schaudau - - 

Pirna - 
Marienberg - - 

Annaberg - 

Elbenttock - 
Dresden- - - 

Chemnitz - - 

Plauen - - - 

Leipzic - 

In the Interior ~ 


Total - - 


Friedrichahafcn - 
Ileilbronn - 
Canttadt - -v 
Stuttgardt - 
Ulm - - 


Total 


Lndwlgehafen - 
Constance - - 

Randegg- - 
Stdhlingen - 
N ear Rheinfelden 
N earSohuzterinsel 
Old Breisach 
Rtihl - - - 

Hew Freistett - 
Heidelberg - 
Mannheim - - 
Carlemh- - - 

Lahr - - - 

Freiburg - - 

Thiengen - - 


Total • - - 
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ZOLLVEBEIH— WEIGHT OF BOOKS DIPOBTED AND EXTORTED. v [Class XVH. 

Table showing the Imports dud Exports of Paper In the Zollverein States la 1850— cent lowed. 


r 

STATES 




Packed Priattnf 
Paper, ordinary 
White tad 
Colour'd 
Packing paper. 

Sited Paper, 

UndsaST 

Fine, end 
Coloured. 

Grey, Blot- 
tjng.aiid 
Paotilng. 
Paper 

Odd end 
‘ Silver 
Paper. 

Paper- 

hangings. 

Bookbinders' 

Stationery, 

! 

o r-r»* 

ZOLLVU&EIN. 

Provinces. 















1 


t 

t 

•| ' 

i 

i 

i 

i 

t 

i 

1 

i 

i 



( 


S 

1 

1 

! 

I 

1 

1 

1 

l 

l 


f 

1 


Cassol ♦ - 


Cwt. 


El 

PI 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Electorate of 

_ - 

— 

167 

Era 

B3 

■Gill 

f b 

275 


a. 

3 

Ill 

3 

108 

Hesse. 


Carlshafen - 

- 


— 

Bn 

108 

_ 


a. 

a. 

a. 




, 


Wltzenhausen 

- 


69 

mm 

27 



mm 

mm 

a. 

a. 

a. 

10 


. 

Rinteln - 

- 

2 

518 

3 

25 

«. 


mm 


1 

a. 

1 


e , 4 

»rtr 

Hanau - - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 



Total - 

- 

16$ 

933 

22 

998 

5 

375 

- 

- 

4 

Ill 

4 

118 

Grand Duchy 


Mayence 
Offenbach - 




12 


- 




4 


4 


of Hesse. 


- 

- 

- 

2 


- 

- 

- 


1 

- 

2 

- 

. 


Total - 

- 

- 

- 

14 

- 

- 


- 

- 

5 


6 

- 

Thuringian 


Saxe-Altenburg 




l 

_ 



1 

_ 





States. 


Schwarzburg, 

Kudolstadt. 

i 

- 

- 

B 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 



..Total - 

- 

- 


2 

T 

- 


1 

- 

- 


- 

- 



t. 




i 










Brunswick* - 

-t - 

Brunswick ~ 

- 

43 

203 

12 

303 


95 


1 

G 

102 

15 

146 



Wolfenbiittel 

- 

79 

_ 

184 

a. 

147 

— 

_ 

_ 

. 






Holzmindon - 

- 

2 

475 

5 

1 

42 

2L3 

- ' 

- 

- ' 

- 

2 

"l 



Total - 

- 

124 

678 

201 

304 

189 

308 


1 

6 

102 

17 

147 

Kassai^. - - 

- - 

Bieforich 

- 

B 

B 

1 

- 

- 


- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

• 

Frankfort-on- 

_ a. 

.. M 














the-Moine. 

t 



1G 

- 

219 

- , 

- 

- 

2 

- 

7 

"~0 

40 

- 


w 

Total Zollverein, 1 
1850 - - f 

1,460 

8,172 

1,785 

23,021 

1,654 

796 

73 

152 

152 

4,374 

hi 

2,444 


r Table showing tho Weight of Boors Imported into, and Exported from, the Zollverein States in 1850. 


-tee IN- 


STATES 

AND 

PROVINCES 

OF THE 

ZOLLVE1USIN. 


Prussia: — 

Prussia - - 


West Prussia 


Posen - »* - 


Pomerania . - 


i. 


Cuatom-houBei. 


Exported. Imported. 


Books ij 

Printed, Hound, 
and not Bound, 
fipsand Prints. 


Pillau - - - 

Memel - - - 

Tilsit - - - 

Stalluponon - 
Johannisburg — ( j 
Kttuigsberg - - 

Dantsio 1 - ^ 

Thom - £-1 

Bitting - *J\ 

Podesmizc - - 

Skatmierzyoe 
HtcsaZkowo c - - 
Bromberg - - 

Posen - - - 

la thd Interior - 


Kotbemermunde 

I I 

StolpemBndo - 


Carried forward 


Cwt. 


24 
B « 
17 
37 
3 


34 


20 


198 


Curt. 

6 

7 

87 

3 

' 24 

3L 
c 2 


4 
1 
1 

16 

2 

1 

15 

8 

1 

5 


222 


STATES 

AND 

PROVINCES 

*+ or THE 

ZOLLVEREIN. 


Pomerania - 


Silesia - - 


Brandenburg 


Cuatom*hoi»es. 


Brought forward 
Swinemunde - 
Trlbsees - - 

Stettin - - - 

Landsborg - - 

Liebau - - - 

Mittelwaldo - - 

Myslowitz - - 

Neustadt - - 

Ratibor - - 

Breslau - - 

Glogan - -* - 

In the Interior - 

Gransee - , - 
Warnow - 

Wittenberge - 
Berlin - - - 


Potsdam - - 

In the Interior - 
Frankfbrt-on-tb© 
Oder. 

Carried forward 


Printed, Bound, 
and not Bound, 
Maps, and Prints. 


Exported. 


Imported. 


Cwt. 

198 

1,342 


12 

1 

1 

1,131 

286 


159 

6,411 

19 

— * 


9,560 


Cwt. 

222 

1 

4 

218 

1 

6 

48 

124 

6 

35 

322 

3 

1 

127 

8 

302 

1,164 

8 

*7 

4 


2,608 



























































Cubs XVH.] ZOLLVEREIN— WEIGHT OF ROOKS IMPORTED AND EXPORTED. 441 


Table showing the Weight of Book* Imported into, and Exported from, theZollvereln Stetee jn HjpO— 



Custom-booses. 


Books 

BLtihimJI tlinmhB 

rrnim, jxiuiiQj 
and not Uom4 t 
Maps, and Prints. 

Exported. 


Prussia -^ confoutedl Brought forward 


Saxony - - 


Westphalia - 


Rhine Pro- 
vinces. 


Heiligenstadt - 
Saiswedel f> - - 

Hftlbcrstndf- - 
Nordhausen - - 

Halle - - - 

Magdeburg - — 

Nftumburg - - 

Hosslau - - 

In the Interior - 
• 

Mlndcn - - 

Kheiuc — — - 

Telgte - - - 

Cnesfeld - - 

Lemgo — — - 

Warburg - - 

Munster - - 

Tn the interior - 

Aix-la-Chapclle 
Cranenburg - - 

Emmerich — — 

KaMenkirohcn - 
M filmed)' — - 

Saarbriicken - 
W'asscnlicrg - 
Treves — — - 

Coblentz - ■ - 
Cologne - - 

Duisburg - - 

Diisseldorf - — 

Mouse - - - 

Wesel - - - 

Uerilingen - - 

In the Interior - 


WUBTEMBUBO - 


Luxembourg - - 


Bavaria - - 


Saxont - - - 


Hof - - - 

Waldsnssen - - 

WaidhauB - 
Waldmunchen 
Eschlkam - 
Passnu - — 

Limbach - 
Freilassing - 
Keicbenhall 
Hosenheim - 
Mittcrwoldo 
Pfronten - 
I.indau - - 

Neuburg-on-the- 
Maine. 

Zweibrttck - - 

In tbo Interior • 

Total - . 


Zittau - - 

Schandau - 
Pima - - 

Mtrionburg 
Eibenstook - 
Bautzen - 
Dresden - 
Lcipzic - * 

In the Interior 


Total - 


! Electorate or 
I 11 ESSE. 


Cwt. 

Friedricshofen - * 434 

Stuttgart - - - 

Dim - - - 

Total - - 434 


Ludwigshafcn - 8 

Constance - - 4 

Itondcgg - - 486 

Stuhlingen - # - 42 

Tbiengen - - 7 

Near Klieinfelden 140 

MearSchusterinsel 1,637* 
Old Breiaach - - 

Kohl - - - 644 

New Freistatt - 

Heidelberg - - - 

Mannheim - - - 

Carlsruh - - - 

Lahr * — - - - 

Freiburg -- - 

i 

Total - 1 2,968 


Cassel - - - 

Carlshafen — — 

Witzenhausen - 
llinteTn - - 

Ilanau - - - 

Marburg — - 

Total - - 




14,666 

6,246 

2 

118 

1 

2 

2 

1 

28 

— 

13 

— 

37 

• 4 

367 

55 

28 

— 

218 

109 

8 

1 

• 4 

21 

282 

48 

23 

• u 

565 

73? 

28 

8 

3 

• 5 

- 

273 

1,407 

1,278 

16 

3 

233 

36 

6 

246 

1 

5 

* 34 

6 


1 

wf * 

• 51 

— 

5,633 

“ 

1 

290 

5*982 




Grand Duchy or Mayence - 
Hesse. Offimbnch - 

Giessen — 


Tuitbinc.ia 4* 


Nassau-* - - 


Fbanefort-on- 

tiuc-Maute. 




Prussian - - 

Hessian — — 

Saxe-Weimnr - 
Saxe-Mciningen — 
Saxe-Altcnburg — 
Saxe-Coburg - 
Saxe-Gotha - - 

Schwarzburg, Hu- 
dolstodt. 


Brunswick - - Brunswick - -I 105 533 




Wdlfenbuttel - 
Holzminden - 


• Total - -I , 109# 565 


Bieberioh - - - 


Total Zollvcrein, rLu aqa 
. 1850 - - J 80,496 
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ZOLLVEREIN^IT^IWINDBIBS, Ac. [Clabb XVII, 

TJable showing tbc Number of Ttn-Fotroani^ fee., in the ZpUiVxnsnf Statxh in 1846. 


STATES 

Province# and Districts. 

■ 

* 

Type- Foundries 

Establishments for Printing Books 
and Music. 

OS THE 

ZOLLVERE1N, 

Number 

or 

Foundries. 

Number 

of 

• Workmen. 

Number of 
Establish- 
ments. 

Number 
^ of 
Presses. 

Number 

of 

Workmen. 

Prussia 

•i 

r 

i 

Prussia- ------ 

West Prussia - - - - 

Posen ------ 

Brandenburg - - - - 

Pomerania - - - - -I 

Silesia ------ 

Saxony ------ 1 

Westphalia - - - - — 

Rhine - - - <- - - 

1 

Is 

2 

3 

5 

4 

r ■ “ 

168 

28 

16 

28 

28 

25 

24 

98 

31 

89 

91 

68 

180 

52 

38 

43 

243 

56 

150 

200 

109 

263 

158 

141 

158 

889 

129 

541 

627 

270 

672 


Total - - — — 

24 

&44 

574 

1,154 

3,585 

Bavaria* ----- 

Upper Bavaria - - - - 

Lower Bavaria - - - - 

Palatinate ----- 
Upper Palatinate, Katisbon - 
Upper Franconia - - - 

Middle Franconia — - — 

Lower Franconia, Aschntfen- 
burg. 

(Suabia, Neuburg - - - 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

47 

3 

9 

1 

5 


40 

16 

23 

29 

23 

36 

26 

81 

205 

46 

48 

98 

67 

128 

71 

202 

. • • : J 

Total - - - - 

8 

65 

126 

274 

865 

Saxony ----- 

Dresden ----- 

Lcipsic ------ 

Zwickau ----- 

Bautzen ----- 

2 

10 

19 

193 

14 

47 

20 

11 

40 

199 

40 

23 

w 

• . 

Total - - - - 

12 

212 

92 

302 

1,666 

4 

Electorate of Hesse - - 

- - - 

1 

s 

23 

49 • 

113 

Baden ----- 

- * - - 

m 

■ 

46 

102 

314 

Grand Duchy of Hesse - 

’r 

- - - 


46 

* 40 

91 

313 

NassaO 

- - - 

- 

- 

11 

17 

39 

Tuuhinoian Status - - 

* 

- 

- 

9 

24 

100 

Parts of other States belong- 
ing to the Union. 

- S - 

i 

1 

12 

22 

67 

There are no accounts from 
Wurtemburg, Brunswick, 
and Frankfort-on-the-Moino. 

* * 





'H 

Titaf ZuUvereta, 1846 - 

50 

572 

933 

2,035 

7,082 


The Jury with pleasure acknowledgaitheir obligations 
to Professor Dtatcrici, Chief of the Jtiweau of Statistics 
at Berlin, for the valuable Statistics of the Zollverein, c\ 


The following is a list of 
verein whosSXhibited at 


•makers from the Zoll- 
ibition * 


MM. £nAB?Jta»TH&BS, Berlin (l Zollv., p. 1056).— 
Excellent writing and printingpapers, banknote paper, 
with superior wpter-raark : , jgfium*g4Km‘Rls or good qua- 
lityjilsnd oaTton-pien*e, for roofing. * 

M^Wuiiro, of JPalverkmg, Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
(lZollv., p. 1056).*^J^ted p«nting-papers of ordinary 



X} Zoll v., 329, p. 1069).— 
writing, and printing papers; 


MM. Hoesch and Son, Duren (1 Zollv., 392, p, 1072). 
— Specimen^ of writing and printing papers ; well-nude 
coloured post papers, coloured tissues— black and rose 
colour, bright and good. ” 

M. SchOll, of Duren (1 Zollv., 393, p. 1072).— Laid 
writing-papers and printing-papers of fiur quality. 

L. Prams, of Dillengen (1 Zollv., 394, p. 1072).— 
Writing-papers of excellent qualities and good odour, 
bat rather too soft sized. 

M^Fiscyraa, of Bautzen (3 Zollv., 168, p. 1112 W 
Printing, plate, lithographic, and writing papers, m- 
excellent qualities, 

MM, Baugh B bothers, of Wurtemburg (4 Zollv., 
44, p. 1 1 1 7).— Writing-papers of superior mutiny j, titin 
pelure, well made and hard sized ; veneered gripe?*- Wat* 
ting on one side, the other sized for writing. 
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MM. ScBjjrovmiSM, of BeUtaonn (4 Zollv., 41, 
p, 1117), displayed a large assortment of well-made ana 
good papers of every description, thin pfart, or thin post 
writing-paper, of good colour, weP^sised and dean, the 
folio ream Us.; white tissues of good quality at 4s. 3d. 
or St. the ream; coloured tissues, bright tints, 10s. the 
seam; fine and well-made plate-paper, 8rf. per pound; 
second quality plate 6 £d. per pound. 

{Jutted States or America. 

About the year 1730, a paper-mill was erected in Mas- 
sachusetts, and, about the same time, another in Penn- 
sylvania; but prior to the American Revolution the 
progress in this important branch of manufacture was 
very alow. It appears, however, that before 1768, 
Christopher Leffingwell began to make paper at Nor- 
wich, in Connecticut, and received a bounty from the 
treasury of the colony of “ twopence the quire on all 
good writing-paper that he made, aqd one penny the 
quire on all printing and common paper." At the end 
of the first year, in May 1770, he received the bounty 
for 4,020 quires of writing-paper, and 10,600 quires of 
printing and coarser paper, after which the bounty was 
discontinued. Messrs. Watson and Ledyard set up a 
paper-mill in East Hartford, in the same colony; and 
this one mill, in 1776 and, 1777, wholly supplied the 
press of Hartford, which published weekly above 8.000 
newspapers, and also the greater part of the writing- 
paper used in Connecticut, as well as iftugh of that used 
by the continental army. Shortly after this,* paper-mills 
sprang up in every part of the country, and continued 
to increase with extraordinary rapidity, as did also the 
number of newspapers and cheap books. Prior to 1810, 
the materials for padter-making were procured in the 
country ; but, since that period, they have been largely 
imported from Europe. Nearly all .the linen rags are 
imported, and are in great request in the United States 
for the purpose of mixing with the domestic cotton rags. 
It is estimated that the Italian rags used to contain about 
80 per cent, of linen ; but it is found that, as cotton for 
clothing is wereasing in all parts of the world, the pro- 
portion of linen in the foreign rags is decreasing from 
5 to 10 per cent, annually. This fact at first created some 
alarm ; but it is ascertained that raw cotton, where it can 
be had on the spot for 3d. or aid. per pound, answers as a 
very good substitute for linen. In the United States, the 
best qualities of writing paper contain from 30 to 50 per 
cent, of linen rags. The import duty on rags is 5 per 
cent. In the year ending June 1850, the quantity of rags 
imported into the United States was 20,696,875 lbs., of 
which about one-half, or 10,277,337 lbs. were from Italy ; 
3,964,815 lbs. from Trieste and other Austrian ports; 
1,621,692 from England, Scotland, and Ireland; 1 4,540,042 
from the Hanse Towns ; and 1,619,114 fromSicily. The 
remainder were chiefly from Turkey and Canada. 

About 1820, machinery began to be imported into the 
United States from England and France ; but, being found 
expensive, this was not much encouraged, it ups not till 
about 1830, that Messrs. Phelps and Spafiond, of Con- 
necticut, succeeded in manufacturing their maehiqps, 
which are said to work well. They were much patronised, 
and they soon greatly enlarged their manufactory. Not 
long after Messrs. How and Goddard, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, began to manufacture in great numbers 
machines ft# papermaking. At the present time, these 
two manufacturers produce nearly all the machines 
employed in the United States, and have besides begun to 
export them to South America agd Mexico. The machines 
made by these twoftnnsnrethose known as the Fourdrinier 
Machines, with some modifications. A cheaper kind, 
known as the Ct/Unj# Machine, is used extensively for 
making the coarser and cheaper sorts of paper. These 
machines are also made in many other parte of tfee country, 
wit la on|y since 1880 that any real imputo has been 
given to the manufteture of paper in the United States; 
and this {sowing, not more to the introduction of ma- 
chinery than to the great changes in the mode ef manu- 
foeture, to well as in the raw materials, Various articles 
ere now extensively used which mem not thought of 
before the introduction of chlorine and other means of 


cleansing and bleaching. Old junk, rope, hemp, tow, 
bagging, raw cotton, cotton waste, coloflred or filthy rags, 
&c., are now extensively used even for superior papers. 
These materials, which were previously only used hi the 
making of coarser papers, have risen 300 per cent, in 
value $ in the United States, they am particularly useful, 
and consequently in great demand, where no linen is 
produced for ngxing with, and imparting strength to, the 
cotton materials. . * 

Since the beginning of thewesent century, the quantity 
of paper imported into the United States has been con- 
stantly decreasing, so that at the present day the proportion 
of foreign paper % only between two and three per cent, 
on the whole amount consumed. The paper imported is 
now almost exclusively of the superior q ualiti es of writing 
and fancy papers, ana is chiefly brouglillfum England 
and France, each country exporting about equal quantities. 
Belgjim and Italy also contribute a portion. The import 9 
duty on all kinds of paper is 30 per cent, ad valorem . 
There is no excise or stamp duty. 

The Reporters regret that thef have been unable to 
obtain from the United States the statistics of paper- 
making, which were so fully collected for the Census of 
1850, but which have not yet been published. We are, 
however, officially informed, that the number of engines 
and paper-mills nave recently very rapidly increased, 
especially in the southern and western States. It is 
estimated that the cost of manufacturing paper at the 
present day, with all the improvements in machinery, and 
the increase in the variety of the raw materials; when 
compared with the old process and* materials, is reduced 
fully 800 per cent. Hence the old-fashioifod mode of • 
making hand-made or laid paper is almost entirely 
abandoned in the United States, there being now only 
two mills of any note engaged in its manufacture.' Even 
these only make paper of particular sorts, such as bank* 
note paper, letter, deed, parchment, and such others as 
require great strength ang firmness. 

The general diffusion of knowledge, and the qpmeauent 
demand for newspapers and cheap literature, has rendered 
the United States the country Which, it is said, consumes 
more paper per head for its population than any other. 
But tic great aim of the manufacturer is rather at 
cheapness than excellence in quality, though within the 
last five years improvements in the strength and quality 
of paper have been made. Recently, the finish of writing r 
and printing papers has been much improved # by the 
introduction of iron and paper calenders. •* 

Paper-making— Austria. 

The principal mills are in Lotnhafdy, Lower Austria, 
and Bohemia: there are also some in Venice, and in fhe 
Tyrol Loirer Austria contains the most extensive mills. 
The whole amount of paper produced per annum is now 
stated to bfe 650,000 cwts., 250,000 cwts. being common 
writing, and 60,000 cwts. fine paper; 150,000 cwts. 
printing, 100,000 cwts. packing, ana 60,000 cwts. paper 
of other descriptions. Steam-power is applied in a few 
instances, but the mills are chiefly driven by water-power ; 
three-fifths of the whole produce is by vat-mills, and two- 
fifths by machmfo. On a population of 38,000,000, it is 
stated that three pounds of linen rags are produced per 
head. There are, besides, quantities of old rope, Ac., 
•used for paper-making. According to Messrs. Deniier 
agd Mayer d’Anemarr, French Commissioners at the 
Austrian Exhibition ef 1845, the number ef paper- 
machines in that State was 40, the number of vats 940 ; 



besides rag-sorters. 

The number of machine* is now 49, and 900 Vats. 
Austria exports paper to the amognt of 150,0001. per 
year. 

Pafer-mai^no— -Denmark. 

In Denmark there are six machines, borides one fa 
Holstein, and 20 vats, producing altogether about 1,912 
term per year* In 1847, Denmark taporied about 300 tons 
of paper from Belgium, France, and other countries* The 
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first paper mum 
©fCfir&tbatll 
was made by 
C, Drewseh,in 182G. 

Paper-making— Sweden. 

- In Sweden there are five paper-mills, employing seven 
machines, and eight vat-puik ( 

Paper-making — Spaiu. 

In Spain there are 17 machines: 1 in Old Castile, 2 in 
Valency 3 in New Castile, 1 in Estramadura, 2 in 
Catalonia, 2 in Arragon, 1 in Andalusia, 3 in Guipuscoa, 
and 1 in Nonane. The principal mills are at Burgos ; at 
Raseafria, nocr Madrid; at Canddario, near Begor ; and at 
de Coppeikdes, near Barcelona. The machines have 
been imported from England, Prance, and Belgium*; the 
1 first, was established near Manzaimrde, in La Manchu, by 
Don Thomas Jordan. There are also 250 vats. The 
whole produce is 4,741 tons yearly. Of 3,400,000 kilo- 
grammes of paper made in Spain, Catalonia produces 

700.000 reams. The weight of rags used in this province 
is stud to he? 16,071 tons yearly. One hundred and forty 
thousand reams of paper we re exported from Spain in 
1848, to the following countries to Cuba, 94,000 reams ; 
to Chili, 16,000 reams; to Porto Rico, 10,000 reams j to 
other countries, 20,000 reams. 

i Paper-making — Netherlands . 

The importation of^aoer in the Netherlands, in 1847, 
* was c919 tons, valued at 17,919 florins, chiefly from 
Belgium and the Zollverein. The importation of rags was 
700 lbs. only. The exportation of paper, in the same year 
was 148 tons ; its principal destination was Java. The 
exportation of rags was only 1,200 pounds weight. 

Paper-making— Sardinia. Tuscany. 

In the kingdom of Sardinia there are 12 paper-machines 
and 60 vats. The first machine was established at Borgo 
Sesia for Mr. Molino. la 1 848, the paper produced, none 
of which was exported, amounted in value to 6,000,000 
florins; whilst in 1846, 1,178 tons of paper was exported 
from Genoa to Mexico, Spain, and the Brazils. 

In Tuscany there are 20 paper-mills, and two Donkin 
a machines, at the mill near Florence. In 1848, the 
exportation of ra and paper from Leghorn amounted to 

30.000 lbs.— about half to England, and the other half to 
the Unite4#tates. 

Paper-making— Hamburgh. 

The importation of paper in Hamburgh, ?n 1848, was 
of the estimated value of 1,288,000 francs (ta,250Z.) 

Paper-making— Switzerland. ^ 

In Switzerland there are 26 machines and 40 vat-mills, 
producing together 11,607 tons annually. The men's 
wages are 90 centimes per day (about and the 
women 60 centimes (6J4). No paper is exported. 

' c Paper-making— Saxons 

In the kingdom of Saxony, in 1847, there ewere 66 
paper-mills, with 0 machines, employing 992 persons. 
The exports and imports are trifling. J 

. ♦ Paper-making— Italy . 1 

, In Italy, Lombardo- Venetian Kingdom, six machines 
Kre distributed among four mills. 

+ \ * « 
* . . Paper Making — Sicily. 

t In the kingdom of th^Twa Sicilies there are 12 paper 
machines. In Stilim Didot Brothers and 

•ImN, established the firiS machine;' under a patent of 
m1he$Sllwf Pibrbne (Isola di Sora). The 
number of persons Mgloyed 4*1,900. There are about 

The whole produce 
and paper is exported to 
flyf ttot&Sj Malta, the Ionian Isles, and 

fll 


Paper Maxing— Roman States. 

In the Roman Stated there are three machines ; at 
Anatrella, at Pitoe, end in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. f 

Paper Making— Turkey. 

*Tn Turkey there is one mill at Smyrna, and one paper- 
machine, besides one vat-mill at Constantinople. 

Paper Making— Egypt. r 
In Egypt, o no vat-mill at Boulao, near Cairo. 

Paper Making— Price op Rags. 

The following is the present price of white rags 

Per Ton. For 100 kilos, 

A, t. d. or 2204 lbs. 

In America - - - - 28 2 O 70ft. 

In England - - - 25 6 0 63 fr. 

In France (in 1840 and fol- 
lowing years, it was from 
60 fr. to 62 fr.) - - 18 0 0 45 fr. 

In the Zollverein — - 

In Austria - - - - 12 0 0 30 fr. 

The principal depots ore at Pesth and at Agram. 

Ia Switzerland - - 

In Belgium - - - - 

In Holland - — — - 

In Italy — - — — — 

In Lomliardy - - - H 8 0 36 fr. 

In the Two Sicilies (until 
1850, the price was 24 fr.) 12 3 0 81 fr. 50 c. 

In the Roman States - - 11 12 0 29 fr. 

In Sardinia - - - - If 12 0 44 fr. 

In Spain - - - -1740 43 fr 

Jn 'Russia - - - - 

In Denmark - - - - 19 5 0 48 fr. 

In Sweden - - - — 


IV. PLAYING-CARDS. 

The country in which playing-cards were invented has 
never been ascertained with any certainty, neither are we 
acquainted with the precise time of their introduction 
into Europe. Numerous speculative opinions have been 
put forth in order to prove that the art of wood-engraving 
originated from the manufacture of playing-cards, it being 
supposed that the outlines of the figures or court-cards 
were cut on wood, and that from this was obtained the 
first idea of wood-fen graving. The most ancient cards we 
have seen appear to us to have been stencilled, and this 
method seems to have been employed for the outline of 
the figures, as well as for the filling in of the different 
colours; therefore, as stencilling* was probably known 
long before wood-engraving, we are inclined to believe 
that the figures were not taken from wood-engravings 
until at a later period, as an improvement on the former 
mode. Some card-makers of the present day manage 
stencilling wjth great skill, and the method is a favourite 
one, as it leaves no impression to show through on Ike 
baC;k qjf the card, a fault sometimes difficult to avoid in 
wbite-backed playing-cards, when the ontline has been 
printed on the card -board with a printing-press. 

The cards mentioned as tbe oldest cards we have seen 
belonged formerly to Mr. Tutet, who has written the 


* A playing-card stencil is a sheet of strong paper, covered 
with several layers of oil paint on both sides, and kept for 
a long time until thoroughly well sefcsoned, when Ike form 
of any figure required is earefolly cut out so os to leave 
sliarn edges. The colouring matter, mixed with paste, Js 
brushed over with a largo circular brush, and enters Into 
the cut-out parts of the stencil, and thus imparts the design 
to the card-board placed under it. If this operation is sml- 
flully performed, much better and sharper outlines are 
obtained than would be generally supposed. Most of the 
card manufacturers still continue this mode of painting#!*.' 
pips of playing-cards, as well as the filling in ofthe outline 
of the figures, which are out on pear-tree wood/ The 
manqpr of taking the impression of the outline of; the 
figures was done bjembMug, until some few yefcrs akb, 
when Mr. Creswick first employed a press for the purpose. 
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following remark* on one of ike fly-leaves of the volume 
in which they are collected The ancient cards* in 
** this volume* with others* duplicate, and the drawings in 
“ the second volume* were purchased by me out of the 
44 collection of Dr. Stukdey : the drawings were produced 
44 by the Doctor bn the 9tn of November 1720, to the 
44 Booiety.Of Antiquaries, observing that the cards had 
44 been given him by Thomas Rawlinson, Esq., being two 
44 nieces of the cover of an old book, supposed to be 
44 * Claudian/ printed before 1 500 ; and then there was a 
44 leaf or two of an old edition of Erasmus’s Adages, 
44 pasted between the layers of the cards, which being 
44 laid stratum upon stratum, composed two pasteboards, 
44 and made the cover of the book. The Doctor took the 
44 pains to separate the cards, out of which I have chosen 
44 a complete pack, and the better to preserve so singular 
44 a curiosity, have had it bound, together with the araw- 
44 ings, and some modern French cards. It is observable 
44 in the ancient cards that there are no aees nor queens; 
44 but instead of the latter, are knights.” The marks of 
the suits are hearts, bells, bones, and acorns, and the 
court-cards are the king, knight, and knave. The size is 
3 inches long by 2f inches wide. They are very # sudely 
coloured. The figures on the French card above mcn- 
tioned v are the same as those still preferred in this country. 
It is curious to observe that -while the honours of inbdern 
French cards have undergone a complete change, those 
preferred in Eugland retain the costuings and outlines of 
the oldest French cards, every attempt made to modernist 
the English court-cards having invariably failed. Some 
years ago Messrs. De La Hue introduced some improve- 
ments, and endeavoured to induce the public to adopt a 
more modern and defined costume in the court-cards, but 
they were compelled to abandon the attempt, and return 
to the old style, after having incurred heavy losses in 
their endeavours to create a more elegant taste. 

In 1392 or 1393, there is the following entry in the 
accounts of Paupart, treasurer to Charles VI. of France, 
that monarch having lost his reason in 1392 : — 44 Given 
to Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for three packs of 
cards, gilt ^uid coloured, fifty-six sols of Paris.” The 
tenor of this passage seems to imply that cards were 
already known, therefore it is highly improbable that 
Gringonneur was the inventor, as has been asserted. 

It is not known when the manufacture of playing-cards 
was established in England. As early as 1463 there were 
card-makers in this country, the importation of playing- 
cards having been prohibited by Act of Parliament in 
that year, as injurious to the interests of native manufac- 
turers. No cards of English manufacture, of so early a 
date, have, however, been discovered. 

The Abto Rives ascribes the invention of playing- 
cards to the Spaniards before 1332. Mr. Anstes conjec- 
tures that cards were known at the end of the thirteenth 
centuiy. They appear to have been known to the Italians 
in 1378, for Covelluzo states that the game of cards was 
brought into Viterbo, from the country of the Saracens, 
in that year, • 

In 1397, the labouring classes of Paris were forbidden 
to play at cards on working days.* • * 

Playing-cards appear to nave bpen known in China at 
an early period. It is said that they were invented in 
the reign of Leun-ho (1 120), and were common in*] 131. 
They W called che-pae, which** signifies paper-ticket. 
The Chinese cards in the Exhibition mea sured 21 inches 
long by U inch in width. , 

In the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society there are 
three packs of Hmdostan cards ; they are circular, and 
measure tf inches in diameter, and some smaller, 
2i inches. /They appear to be made % with canvass. In 
the Indian Department of the Great Exhibition there were 
also circular cards, which were strongly varnished on 
bdfr sides. It is supposed that cart'makiug among the 
fifadostanles w a regular profession, though possibly 
Combined with some other branch of manufacture, as 
cart-painting was combined with wood-engraving in the 
fifteenth century* The marks of the suits of Hinjostanee 
<?nrts appear to be identified with foe customs, manners, 

* Now fan the possession of Mir. De La Rue. 


and opinions of the people. They qpincide with the 
earliest European cards in having no queen, the two 
court-cards being a king and his minister or attendant, 
and the suits being distinguished by the colour as util as 
by the form of the mark or emblem. 

Early in the fifteenth centuiy card-making’ appears to 
have become a regular trade in Germany, Nuremberg, 
Augsburg, ond<Ulm were the chief towns for the, manu- 
facture of playing-cards. Besides supplying the home 
markets, considerable quantitits were exported into Italy* 
Sicily, and over sea, and bartered for spices aifll other 
wares ; and at the present day much larger quantities of 
cards are exported from Germany than from any other 
country. Their cheapness is, no 'doubt, thS principal 
cause, for the Gorman cards are genenfoy inferior to 
those made in England, although some are* well made 
sincegthey have adopted the method of printing the pips 
and honours, as patented in Eugland in 1832. • 

At an early period the Netherlands seem to have been 
famed for foe manufacture of cqfds, for Albert Durer 
states that lie bought half a dozen packs for seven stivers. 

From a . passage in Aschamjs Toxophilus, 1545, carta 
were then about twopence per pack. This may appear 
very low to us now, when the duty alone is one shilling 
per pack for all cards used in Eugland, but carts can to 
bought for half-arcrown a dozen in Hamburgh; and 
if a sufficient demand could be had for export, cards 
could to produced in this country and sold at these 
prices. . • 

Edward Darcy obtained a p atent for the manufacture 
of playing-cards at the fed of iftCTeign of Queen l^iza- 
toth, who, as well as her sister Mary, was partial to card- * 
playing. The importation of cards was prohibited after 
the 20th July 1615, during the reign of James I., 44 as 
the art of making them was then brought to perfection in 
this country.” The Company of Card-makers was first 
incorporated by letters patent of Charles I., in 1629. By 
a proclamation in June 4638, it was ordered that all 
foreign cards should be sealed in London, and packed in 
new bindings or covers. A few years later, 1643, the 
importation of cards was absolutely prohibited on the 
I complaint of several poor card-makers, stating 41 that 
they were likely to pensh by reason of divers merchants 
bringing cards into the kingdom.” This prohibition 
continues up to the present day, except on payment of a 
very high duty , tantamount to the something. * 

During the reign of Charles II. card-inaking^greatly 
increased in England. 

Card-playing seems to have attained its full Aide in 
every part of civilized Europe in t^e reign of Queen 
Anne, and was both fashionable and popular in England. 
Ombre was Ap favourite game for the ladies, and picquet 
for gentlemen; clergymen and country squires played 
whist, and the commoners played at all-fours, put. erib- 
bage, an<f contraloo. At no other time, before or 
since, was eard-playiug so prevalent. Kind landlords 
used to send a string of hog’s puddings and a pack of 
cards, as a Christmas gift, to every poor family in the 
parish. • 

During this reign the card-makers petitioned the House 
of Commons off nie occasion of a proposal to lay a tax of 
sixp&cejier pack on cards. 44 Nine ports in ten of the 
cards now made,” they said, 44 are Bold from 6s, to 24s. 
•per gross, and even those at 6s. will, by this duty, to 
subjected to 3/. 12s. tax. This, with submission, will 
destroy nine parts in ton of the manufacture ; for thpse 
■cards which are now bonght for 3 d. per pack can’t then 
to afforded under 10rf. or Is. If any of your Honours 4 
Jiope by this tax to suppress expensive card-idnying, it is 
answered, that the common sort, who play lor innocent 
diversion, will only to hindered; the sharp gamesters 
who play far money will nof be hindered by 12dT vpack,” 

It is stated that 44 40,000 reams ofi Genoa white paper 
were annually imported chiefly for the purpose of making 
carts. The business was in the hands of small matters, 
mostly poor, of whom thSrt* were no less than a hundred 
in ana about London. Their price to retailers, one. sort 
with another, was three-half-pence a pack,aad fodr 
profit not above a halfpenny.' 1 
We doubt whether so large a quantity as 40,ooo mms 
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year s, . 

Mpef would hove produced 5,000,000 packs of cards, 
whereas the amount was only 507,672 packs for the home | 
and export trade in 1851. And as five or six card-makers 
' supply the demand, it appears doubtful wkiler so large 
u number as a hundred masters could ever have obtained 
0 living by the trade. Genoa paper was preferred by 
card-makers up to a late period, for its silkiness, for its 
power of receiving the colour freely, and for taking the 
JHnt or glazing better than the harsh English paper. At 
present thgre may be a few reams still consumed by the 
old-foshioned makes* ; but the bulk of the paper is now 
made here, amUping almost all glased by passing them 
between copper-plates through rollers, instead of glazing 
them with a flint, as formerly. • 

9 In the early part of the reign of George III. %qrd- 
playing was very prevalent. 

Until lately tne importation of cards was prohibited 
in Russia, where the manufacture of cards is a royal 
monopoly. The whole income derived from their sale is 
applied towftrds the maintenance of the Foundling Hos- 
pital. The manufheture of playing-cards is carried on, 
on a very large scale, at Alexandroffski, near St. Peters- 
burg)!. The machinery applied to the manufacture of, 
cards in the Imperial Manufactory is the invention of 
Mr. Applegath, and is under the direction of General 
Wilsoft AH the modern improvements for the manufac- 
ture of cards are to baJbunrt in that establishment, many 
m .having been furnished tfy Mr. fle La Itue. His patent 
pfocess was adopted* for a superior description of cards 
many years since. The cards printed ut Applogath’s 
machine are in water-colours ; and although upwards of 
14,000 packs are manufactured daily, the supply is not 
equal to the demand. The lust Russian playing-cards 
are excellent, surpassing most continental cards in the 
glaze and all the essential qualities of good cards. 

The aeihand for playing-cards has not kept pace with 
the increased population qf this country; the duty of one 
shilling per pack* operating, with other circumstances, 
such os musical evenings, reading societies, &c., against 
their greater nse. 

No person is allowed to manufacture playing-cards in 
this country except in the cities of London and West- 
minster, and in the city of Dublin, in Ireland. Their 
manufacture is prohibited in Scotland, The duty is up- 
wards of two hundred per cent, on the cost of manufac- 
ture, besides the duty on paper, which amounts to about 
Gif. on a dozen pacta 

In consequence bf the re-issue of second-hand playing- 
cards being allowed, forged aces, with the Ln|don makers’ 
names, have been introduced from abroad, and used for 
spurious cards, which are sold for second-kgnd, thus 
causing detriment to the English manufacturer and loss 
to the revenue. The permission to re-issue second-hand 
cards seems to have been retained in deference to those 
by whom club-houses are supplied, the cards when once 
played with, becoming the perquisites of the servants, 
who obtain a certain price from the original vendor, by 
whom tfley are again sold. This opens tne door fog the 
contraband cards with forged aces, and is undoubtedly a 
grievance that Government ought to remove. If the dnty 
were reduced from one shilling to three pence per pack, 
it would put an end to smuggling* forgery, and Pfjurp, 
as regards cords ; the sale would increase, a larger Entity 
,of paper would be consumed, and employment gr/ln to a 
‘ 'number of extra hands. 

The duty* and export aces are printed at Somerset 

* Cut-corner cards are the waste of card-makers, and are 
s not allowed to be sold In regu&r pecks, although they may 
U be sold m wests, provided half an Inch be cutoff one corner. 
tR The wording of the Act of Feriioment rlieuve to this sub- 
jectloeo imperfect, that for*two or three veers out-comer 
seres were regularly manufactured gad soldi but the Corn- 


House on paper furnished by the card-makers, who have 
also to pay thirty pounds for every ace-plate, engraved by 
Messrs. Perkins and Co., and sent by them to the Inland 
Revenue Office. If the ace-plate, on which there are 
twenty aces, he engraved on steel, it will last for a consi- 
derable rime, but it is notwithstanding a heavy charge on 
the manufeeturer of playing cards, as two different aces 
are required, one for the home trade, rite other for expor- 
tation. Every card manufacturer is required to give two 
securities in 500/. each before a licence can be obtained. 
When aces are granted by the card-maker, a requisition 
is sent to Somerset House, and a ream, containing 0,600, 
is usually drawn at one rime. An officer is seat round to 
the different card-makers with seals, one of which is 
affixed to each pack required for immediate sale. Accord- 
ing to the number of seals furnished to each maker by 
the officer, the amount of duty of la. per pack must he 
paid on the first of each month. The aoes remain in 
stock at the mamffecturer’s, the quantity in hand being 
ascertained by officers sent from rime to rime to inspect 
them. Should any deficiency be found, the duty must he 
paid on such deficiency, and the manufacturer is called to 
account for the irregularity. When playing-cards are 
required for exportation, the manufacturer has to enter 
into a heavy bond, with security, to insure the bona Jfde 
landing of the cards at the pbrt named in such bond, and 
a drawback of three halfpence per pound is allowed 011 all 
cards exported : Ipit it often happens that the expense of 
the bond fonsnmll parcels is such as to make it a matter 
of indifference whether the drawback be obtained or not ; 
and it eertaiuly checks the sale of cords for exportation, 
for many persons would buy two or three dozen, when 
they do not wish to take grobses, to form an assortment of 
stationery for exportation. 

The amount of duty paid on playing cards in 1850 was 
11,782/. 10s., sterling, being on 235,650 packs. The 
number exported, on which there was no dnty, amounted 
in the same year to 329,888 packs. 

In the last year, 1851, there was a diminution of dutv- 
paid cards, as well as exports. The number of duty cards 
sold was 226,576, being 9,000 less than its 1850, and 
281,106 packs for exports, being 48,792 packs less than 
in 1850. 

Tho general mode of painting playing-cards is by sten- 
cilling with water-colours mixed with paste. The card- 
board used in England consists of four sheets of paper ; 
two strong sheets of cartridge are first pasted for the 
inside of the board : they are hurig up to dry, well pressed, 
and afterwords covered on each side with a sheet of 
paper, which should lie strong and well sized. The out- 
lines of the honours, as well os the ornamental backs, are 
printed with a letter-printing press. The pips are sten- 
cilled, 20 cards being the usual quantity 011 a sheet of 
foolscap. They are packed in what is technically called 
works ; each work should yield 16 dozen and 8 packs of 
cards. They are well dried and aired, and then rubbed 
over with Castile soap, that the flint with which they are 

K " 1 may jAbb smoothly over without tearing tho card- 
. The operation of glazing with a flint is tedious, 
suit causes much waste. When glazed, they are taken to 
the cutter, and from Mm to the women-sorters; they are 
carefully looked over, all defective cards bring put arifle 
for a cheaper description. All the picked cares are laid 
at what is called the Scad of the table, and constitute 
I those denominated 41 Moguls ” (best quality) j the seconds, 
L or slightly defective, come next, and are called 44 Harry sf* 
9 the last and most defective are the 44 Highlanders. A 
work of 16 dozen that turns out wdl should yield the 
«j following proportions : from 8 to TO dozen of Moguls, 3 
or 4 dozen Harrys, and the remainder Highlanders. They 
are put in wrappers, with a thread tied round each pock, 
sealed by a revenue officer when required, and put up in 
parcels of six packs, which are called sixaines.* 

There wad little or no improvement in the numofocture 
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* It is a curious foot that the technical feme used in the 
workshops of playing caxd-manuftoturers In this country 
are JPrench words, mioh as mxen$ (sixaines), brief, bref 
(short), ko , ke. 2 this seems to imply that practical card- 
making was introduced by the French late England. 
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of playing-cards until 1892* when Mr. De La Rue ob- 
tained a patent for certain improvements, which con- 
sisted in substituting printing with oil colours, in litho- 
graphy or letter-press, from wood or»metal blocks, and 
using a superior description of quick-drying printing- 
ink, not liable to set-off in glaring. By this process q 
much sharper impression is obtained, the colours are 
more vivid* and the backs better ornamented than could 
be effected by stencilling with water-colours. The patent 
mode of manuracturing^playing-cards has been adopted 
by many of the German manufacturer^ and by the 
Imperial Government of Russia. 

In his work on playing-cards, Mr. Chatto says, that 
“ no other game was ever so generally played by people 
ofboth sefees— young, old, rich, and poor. It is, perhaps, 
as extensively diffused as the use or tobacco, and is cer- 
tainly .indulged in by a greater variety of persons/' 
We are much indebted to Mr. Chatto'g “ Facts and 
Speculations on Playing Cards " for the valuable in- 
formation it has afforded us, and of which we hare made 
free use. 

The following is a list of the playing-card manufac- 
turers who exhibited : — a • 

England. — Messrs. De La Rue and Co. 76, pp. 541, 
542) exhibited some beautifully - manufactured packs 
of playing-cards, with ornamental backs of floWIrs, 
fruits, andfcornaraeuts, from drawings by Mr. Owen Jones; 
among them a series of four, with in woven mono* 
grams of Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Royal; the monograms in each 
are surrounded with groups of flowers exquisitely exe- 
cuted in chromolithography. The rose and hawthorn, 
typical of youth and beauty, surrounds the monogram of 
Her Majesty; H.U.H. Prince Albert is appropriately 
. represented by the holly, the ivy, and the oak ; the 
fusekia and daisy express the beautiful childhood of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; the pri Arose, violet, and 
lily, the innocence, modesty, and beauty of the Princess 
Royal. 

* Messrs. De La Rue had also some cards adapted for 
near-sighted people, the pips being in different colours - 
the spades in black, the clubs in green, the hearts in ml, 
and the diamonds in pale blue. These coloured cards 
were suggested by Sir Frank land Lewis. Messrs. De 1m 
Rue’s playing-cards, called Victoria cards, surpass all 
others in finish, quality of paper, perfection of printing, 
and ornaments on the backs. 

Mr. Whittaker, of London (48, p. 541), contributed 
some single cards, of various patterns, as examples 
of playing cords in gold and colours; the designs of 
these are commendable, but as none were exhibited made 
up in packs, the Jury could not ascertain the degree of 
merit which would be due to them in a manufactured 
state. 

There were several exhibitors of playing-cards from 
foreign countries, vis. : — 

France. — M. BlaQUIERK, of Paris (1552, p. §251), who 
had some with the pips in different colours. M. Hulot 
( 882, p. 1222) had some court-card formB electrotype^. * 

Belgium. — Mr. Daveluv d’Elhoungnk, of Bruges 
(448$ p. 1165), specimens said to he printed by a new 
process, Ink the Jury could not discover any particular 
merit. , 

Franltfhrt^-the-Maine. — M. C. L. Worst (5 Zollv., 
14, p. 1122), who appears to have adopted Dt La Rue’s 
patent procese 3 exhibited some cards with defined patter! 
backs printed in register* well executed ; and ho deserves 
mention as having produced good specimens of that par- 
ticular style. 

Grand Ducky Aim.— MM. Froxmahk, of Darm- 
stadt (6 Zollv., 39, p. 1128% had good and well-made 
specimens. Mr. Reuter, of Darmstadt (6 Zollv., 40), 
had soma printed with oil colours. Mr. H. L. Sohnatrer, 
.of Offenbach (6 Zollv., 42), displayed some wcR-m&nu- 
faetured specimens. 

Austria.*— Mr. <3. Steiger, Vienna (374, p. 1028), 
exhibited very’ well-made cards. « *< # 

Sioeddn>~*W* Hjhjblin, of fitockholln (113, p. 13541 
wett-made and w^l^liaed playing-card*. 


Denmark,— Mr. L. P. Holmblad, of Copenhagen (27, 
p. 1357), had also some good playing-cards. 

The playing-cards exhibited by these different coun- 
tries indicate a marked advance in the manufacture of 
that article. 

V. MESSAGE CARDS. 

Above thirty -five years since# the late Mr. W. Cres- 
wick, paper-maker^ introduced a superior description 
of blank visiting and message* cards, which until that 
period had been supplied by playing-card makers from 
their refuse boards The great encouragement given by 
engravers, printers, and the public to the superiority of 
Mr. Creswick’s cards, induced other persons to embark 
in this branch of the paper trade. important 

manufactories have risen, and there are now fleveral in 
this country. The English blank cards are made of 
exce{l&it paper; the best are made with drawing-paper; 
they are generally superior to those of any other country. 
It does not appear that any foreign*manufacturers have 
paid as much attention to their production as the 
English. 

. VI. DRAWING-BOARDS. 

Drawing-boards should be manufactured of the best 
hand -made drawing-papers. Messrs. Holling worth, of* 
j Turkey Mill ; Messrs. Ralston (under the well-known 
l name of J. Whatman); Richard Turner, of Chaffyrd ; 

1 Mr. Wilmot ; Messrs. Evaffs, of Derby, and one or two 
others, are the principal makers <4Mt-papers fit for the 
purpose. When two or more sheets are pastea together, % 
well rolled and pressed, they beconuf London drawing- 
boards, best quality*; Bristol boards*are an inferior sort. 
There are several manufacturers of drawing-hoardB in 
London. Only two exhibited, Messrs. Turnbull, of 
Holywell Mount, Shoreditch (45, p. 540), and Messrs. 
De La Rue, of Bunhill Row (76, p. 542). Messrs. 
Godin, of Liege (284, Belgium, p. 1160), and»dhe or 
two French paper-makers, also sent samples, but none 
were equal to the best Loudon boftnls. 

VII. ENVELOPES. 

The numl>or of English exhibitors in this now im- 
portant branch of the paper trade was nine; the most 
prominent of whom, Messrs. De La* Rue (76, pp. 
541- 543), had a patent folding-machine at wogk, lr 
| the Main Avenue, during the whole period of the ExiiW 
bition, which attracted the public in such crowds* that 
many were disappointed in their endeavoura to sec it. 
An idea may he formed of the magnitude to which this 
new trade has J^cady grown, when we state that twelve 
j of these machines fold and gum weekly nearly two 
millions of envelopes. The number of exhibitors from 
France was three. From other countries, there were 
none of any importance. 

The use of envelopes was common In France before 
their introduction into Englatid. It was not till 1839* in 
consequence of Mr. Rowland Hill’s postage reform, that 
any important consumption took place in this country, 
yet little progrsts? was made in the manufactufe of 
envelopes until March 1845, when Mr. Edwin Hill and 
Mr. Warren De La Rue obtained a patent for cutting and 
folding them by machinery. Until this period envelopes 
wet# imperfectly folded by hand with a bookbinder’s 
folding-stick, 3,000 per d&y being about the quantity m 
elperienced workwoman eoukl produce. 

Before the penny postage, 26,000,000 letters passed 
annually through the Itest Office. In 1850, 347,000,000 
letters were posted; of this large number neatly 
300,000,000 were enclosed in envelopes! Besides the 
plain envelops for commercial puiposes, there is a large 
consumption of fancy and ornamented envelopes, a 
considerable quantity of which are exported to mest 
parts of the world. % * ; 

The manufacture of envelopes gives employment to 
great numbers of young boys andgirfe, whose V4gpi 
range, in England, from six to nine shillings ner weeWT 

Missre. Waterlow (46/p. 540) also fml a 'foldings 
machine at work in the Machinery Department . It i wte 
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men ; in I*ed§, 9 men ; in Halifax. 2 men ; in Bradford, 
3 men; in Dublin, 5 men; in Bristol, 8 men; and in 
Hath, 2 men. The principal English manufacturers in 
Class XV II, were Messrs. I)e LaHue and Co.(pp. 541— 
543), who contributed every variety of pocket-books, en- 
velope-cases, card-cases, writing-desks in leather, velvet, 
and oak, solid sketch-books and drawing-blocks, despatch- 
boxes, wallets, blotting-cases, indelible diaries, and 
numerous other article Delonging to the trade of pocket- 
book manufacturers. Mr. Mechi (45, p. 791), in Class 
XXIX., contributed a large and elegant variety of dress- 
ing-cases, blotting-cases, and every description of goods 
appertaining to this branch. Mr. Smith, Class X., had a 
case in the Main Avenue filled with a complete and 
elegant assortment of leather goods, consisting of desks, 
envelope-busts? blotting-cases, Ac. Ac. Mrs, Schles- 
aiNUEu/of the Old Jewry, had some pocket-books, letter- 
clips, Ac. • 

France . — Widow Schloss and Brother (Nd.,.1480, 
p. 1247), whose manufactory in Paris is replete with 
presses, tools, and other appliances necessary for the pro- 
duction of porte-monnaies and similar leather articles, 
had a 'splendid assortment of well-manufactured goods in 
their spScialite. 

Cartonnage-Papkr Boxes. — It is only within a few 
years that manufacturers in this country have adopted 
the mode of packing their goods in paper boxes. Tnere 
is now a very large quantity of boxes manufactured in 
England, and although generally inferior in poi nt of elegance 
fcrthose made in France, some sorts are cheaper in England, 
notwithstanding t^e very high paper duty of l%d. per lb. 
JJfbey aifj made praSipally m London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, Leicester, and other manufacturing 
towns, and, in Belfast, giving employment to a large 
number of hands. 

In Paris four thousand persons are employed in the 
manufacture of paper boxes. The trade is divided into 
six distinct branches. The first comprises the most 
elaborately-finished and ornamental boxes, for the display 
of artificial flowers, rich velvets, ribbons, satins, silk 
trimmings, medals, miniatures, and corbeilles for wedding 
presents. The second class consists of boxes and small 
ornaments for confectioners. The third description is 
used for packing glasses, trinkets, and such goods as are 
sold at 25 sons (Is. Ojd.) Boxes for perfumery, for fans, 
gloves, Ac., constitute the fourth branch. The fifth is 
chiefly applied to the manufacture of boxes for counting- 
houses, and large boxes for shawls and ribbons for ex- 
portation. The sixth and last comprises pill-boxes, 
wafer-boxes, and boxes for small wares. The Cartonncrie 
of Patous superior to that of any other country, both as 
regards ^ the nfiatness of execution, and the light and 


soon became in general use, and of which there ore now 
many inferior imitations. Mr. Brockendon, of London, 
has since patented a modp of compressing the dust of 
plumbago, impartyig to it nearly the same firmness and 
quality as when in its original state from the Cumberland 
mines. 

The manufacture of black-lead pencils has been con- 
siderably improved within the last ten years. Partly by 
the purification of good plumbago, and partly by the 
admixture of other substances, good black-lead pencils 
are produced without Cumberland plumbago, at consider- 
ably reduced •prices. The qualities necessary in a good 
lead pencil differ very much according to the purpose for 
which it is to be used ; a deep bloat mark, combined 
with great softness, being required for some uses, and for 
others the greatest hardness, with the power of pressing 
lightly. The articles exhibited prove how completely 
manufacturers have met these requisitions, by the nu- 
merous fine specimens in more or less elegant settings. 

Among the best English makers who exhibited were 
Messrs. Bakes, Son, and Co., of Keswick (9G, p, 544), 
who had specimens of pure Cumberland lead and com- 
position used in the manufacture of black-lead pencils, 
specimens of the various stages of manufacture, from the 
raw material to the complete pencil, and pencils in various 
style of finish. Mr. Morell (58, p. 199a) exhibited 
combined mechanical appliances for the preparation of 
lead pencils. Messrs. Wolff and Son (68, p. 128 ) had 
specimens of pure Cumberland lead; specimens of com- 
pressed Cumberland lead ; specimens of Ceylon plumbago, 
as produced from the mine, and some prepared and 
compressed; specimens of Malaga plumbago, as pro- 
duced from the mines, and also some prepared and com- 
pressed. Messrs. Rowney and Son, of Rathbone Place 
(Class I., No. 64, p. 128), Messrs. Brookman and 
Langdon, of Great Russell Street (Class I., 64, p. 128), 
Mr. R. Adair, of Maryport (Class I., 66, p. 128), and 
Messrs. Reeves and Son (Class 1., 66, p. 128), also ex- 
hibited black-lead pencils. Mr. Brockendon, of Qneen 
Square ( Class I., No. 65, p. 128), exhibited plumbago from 
Cumberland, Ceylon, Davis* Straits, Spain, Bohemia, 
Greemand, California, and France. 9 

France .— The well-known establishment of Gilbert 
and Co., in Giret (238, p. 1188), deserves mention. 
Sixty workmen, with an eight-horse steam-power engine, 
are employed in this establishment. 

Zollvercin . — The pencils exhibited by Messrs. A, W. 
Faber and Stein, of Nuremberg (2 Zollv., 81, p. 1 102), 
were of the best description, and the prices extremely 
low. They employ upwards of 300 workmen. They 
export their pencils to Italy, Paris, Vienna, America, 
Russia, Great Britain, and other places, the demand 


elegant style of ornamentation. There ?s also a descrip- 
tion of cartomerit manufactured & j$#deaux for fruit- 
boxes. The principal exhibitors from Paris were Madam* 


Mayers and Mr. Dopter. From England; Mr. Taylor, 
of Nottingham, had a stall in the Machinery Department, 
where he exhibited a variety of paper boxes. 

Black-Lead Pencils. — Plumbago (carburet of iron) 
is the substance known under the name of black-lead, 
although it contains no lead, the popular namb having no . 
otfyer foundation than the lead cofoqr which it imparts 
when traced upon paper. Beckmann states that black- 
lead pencils wore in use in 1 565. The best* plumbago is 


produced from the Cumberland mines. The pits ore 
situated on the Borrowdale mountains, ten miles from \he 
town of Keswick. The wh qfe produce of these faines 
• 1 b sent up to London, where it is sold at an auction held 
once a mouth, at a house in Essex Street, Strand. The 
produce of six weeks’ annual working of these mines is 
said to*o from 80,0002. to 40*0602, 

Plumbago is found in the neighbourhood of Honda, 
in Grenada, and near Malaga, in Spain, but it is hard 
and dMcult to grind. The best substitute for Cum- 
berland plumbago is that, of Bohemia and Bavaria. It 
is also found at Rhodes (Avevros). France. An info- 
is' 
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being created by cheapness and good quality. MM. J. J. 
Rebbach, in Regersburg (2 Zollv., 82, p. 1102), exhibited 
specimens of their pencils, well-known under the name 
of lieyershurg pencils , fully maintaining their well- 
founded reputation. M. Birkmann, of Nuremberg (2 
Zollv., 7% P* H02), bad some black-lead pencils of fair 
quality. 

Auetrii.— MM. L. and C. Hardmuth had some specie 
mens of pencils of excellent quality. 

The English exhibitors of black-lead pencils were not 
in Class XVII., and it was not until the Jury had nearly 
finished their labours that they were requested to exa- 
mine these productions. 

Sealing-wax.— W ax appears to have been used in 
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Wax appears to have been used in 
since the earliest ages. It has been 
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asserted •that sealing-wax was invented by a French- 
man in 1640. Beckmann quotes that Francis Rous- 
seau, having during the latter year of the reign of Louis 
Xlll. lost all his property by a fife, in order to maintain 
his family, prepared sealing-wax from shell-lac, as he 
had seen it manufactured in India. By this article 
Rousseau is said to have gained 50,000 livres in a year. 

Mr. Jonas, known under the name of Jones, was the 
first manufacturer of sealing-wax in England. He had an 
apprentice abont 1780, called Chaxnpante, who much im- 


plumbago in th^fofm of very small cylinders, project- of the present century as a celebrated sealing-wax maker, 
ing from^a ^fi^dindrieal con* fitted to a pencil-case, which Messrs. Cbampante and Whitrow were long known as 
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wholesale stationers and sealing-wax makers in Jewry 
Street, Aldgate, even within the last 40 years. All fine 
wax was then called “ Dutdh wax," aud although made 
in England, it was stamped with a Dutch brand. Some 
sorts are still called Dutch wax, but this name denotes 
an inferior descriptionw Sealing-wax is composed of tlje 
best shell-lao and Venice turpentine ; the rod is coloured 
with vermilion, and the black with the best ivory-block. 
Other colours are obtained by mixing with it different 
metallic oxid&. The wax used for the Great Seal of 
England is made up according to a recipe kept in the 
Lord Chancellor’s office. It appears to l>e composed of a 
compound of oils and balsams, and has a whitish appear- 
ance. The wax of the Great Seal and Privy Seal of 
Scotland has been manufactured by Mr. Waterston, of 
Edinburgh, for many years. It » made from resin and 
toes’-wax, coloured with vermilion. The Exchequer 
Seal is green. Seals made of soft wax, likt that now 
used for the purpose, do not last, nor does this soft wax 
yield so good and clear an impression as if it were made 
with the best shell-lac. There was, in a small cose in the 
Portuguese Court at the Great Exhibition, some sealing- 
wax bearing a close resemblance to that from Ijidia. 
Sealing-wax was common in Portugal at>out 1 560, hnd is 
supposed to have found its way there from India. 
Neither the French nor the German sealing-wax in so 
strong in shell-lac as the English. Camphor does not 
appear to have been added in the manufacture of sealing- 
wax until the middle of the last century ; there is only* 
a small portion of camphor in the India wa£ If cam- 
phor be used in the manufacture of wax, although it 
much improves the burniug, it renders it unfit for use in 
foreign climates. Good impressions con be made with the 
finest red wax at a temperature of 140° Fahrenheit, whilst 
1 70° is required for India wax. Charter wax, like that 
of the Great Seal of Scotland, can be sealed at 118°. 

Shell-lac is bleached to a cream colour by chemical 
means, and sealing-wax is made with it of a variety of 
delicate shades, in the Great Exhibition the French 
and Belgian coses contained a variety in the most beau- 
tiful colours, got up with great care and taste. Mr. 
Watkrston* of Edinburgh, exhibited the Charter wax, 
red and green, India and bottle-wax, and every variety 
of shell-lac wax, bleached, unhleuched, embossed, and 
plain. The English manufacturers of sealing-wax have 
made great improvements within the last 15 years. 
The English vermilion being bright enables manufac- 
turers of sealing-wax to impart great brilliancy to their 
wax. Messrs. Hyde, of Fleet Street, hod some beautiful 
specimens in great variety. Mr. Henry Morrell, Fleet 
Street, exhibited various specimens illustrating the manu- 
facture of sealing-wax, rough sealing-wax, sticks of seal- 
ing-wax moulded and partly polished, finished, and 
stamped ; sealing-wax in packages and of various qualities. 
Messrs. Cooke and Sons, of Cannon Street, had speci- 
mens of coloured, embossed, and transparent sealing-wax, 
with various impressions. The East India Company 
i had some specimens of ludia wax. 

\ France . — MM. Vincent and Tmberant, Sue Michel- 
le-Comte, Paris (730, p. 1215), exhibited specimens of 
6eoling-wax of good quality. • • 

IJelyinm .- M . Zegklaer (280, p. 1100) exhibited' 
various coloured sealing-wax. 

Portugal,— M. Mangel Rodrigues Lata, of Lisbon 
(p. 1814), had some sealing-wax of different colours, 
closely resembling India wax. 

Zollverein. — M. T. Manuel Korn, of Main-Berhheim, 
Bavaria (49, p. 1100), exhibited specimens of sealing-wax. 

Most of these exhibitors were not in Class XVIL ; the 
Jury had nearly completed their examination when they 
were requested to examine sealing-wax exhibited by 
contributors out of their Class, 

Awards. • 

The Jur^have awarded a Council Medal to the Impe- 
rial Court and Government Printing OfpicN of 
Vienna (Austria, 362, pp. 1025-1028% for their new 
processes in typography, galvano-plastic, and chemitypic 
printing : for the variety of their Oriental types, and per- 
fect execution of the punches, as well^s for the geudtol 


excellence of the numerous specimens exhibited in stereo- 
typing, electrotyping, printing, and bookbinding.* 

Prize Medals are awarded to the following Exhibitors 
in the various departments of Class XVII. 

Angrand, 59 Hue Meslay, Paris (France, 7, pp. 1169- 
1170), for general excellence in ornamental, coloured, and 
fancy papers. 

Atkinson, William, dyer, Lamb’s Passage, Finsbury, 
London (56, p. 541), for lusjsuperior. finish of book- 
binder’s doth. * I m 

Babbitt and Co., bookbinders, Fleet Btreet, London 
(196, p. 550), for excellence in binding Bibles and Prayer- 
books, and for the neatness with which every Jeaf of a 
folio Bible is ornamented with blue edging. 

Barker, B., engraver, 62 Rue Mazarig^uris^Francc, 
40, p. 1173), for his superior engravings by Collas’ 
tracing-machine. 

Berley, R., and Co., Fann Street, Aldersgate Street, 
London (195, p. 550), for the variety, beauty, and origi- 
nality of their types. # 

Ulan chet Brothers and Kleber, paper manufac- 
turers, Rives (Is£re), (France, 1090, p. 1230), for general 
excellence in their white and coloured papers. • 

Hone and Son, Fleet Street, London (62, p. 541), for 
cheapness and excellence in cloth bookbinding. 

Brockhauh, F. A., printer and publisher, Leipzig 
(Saxony* 176, p. 1112;, for his collection of three 
hundred and fifty-six volumes, the whole printed at his 
own establishment in the year 1850. + 

Bradbury aud Evans, printers, Whitefriars, London 
(136, p. t&5), for generakexcellcn^n various specimens 
of printing. • 

Callaud-Belisle, Nouel de Tinan and Co., paper 
manufacturers, Augouleme (France, 788, p, 1218), for the 
good quality of various papers. 

Casjx)n and Co., type-founders, Chiswell Street, Fins- 
bury, London (78, p. 543), for the beauty and great 
variety of well-finished typ^s. 

Chtrio and Mina, Turin, Sardinia (Sardinia* 39, p. 
1305), for superior workmanship in a folio volume, the 
u History of Hautcombc Ablieyi” with woodcuts and 
other borders, also for some printing materials. 

Clarke, J., Frith Street, Soho, London (68, p. 541), 
for various specimens of bookbinding ; the hand-tooling 
of which is well-executed, with great solidity in the 
forwarding. Some tree-marbling on calf leather is carried 
to great perfection. • 

Claye, J., printer, 7 Rue St. Benoit, Paris (Friince, 
798, pp. 1218, 1219), for superior workmanship in wood- 
cut and other surface printing. • 

Cross, G., 2 New Coventry Street, Leicester Square, 
London (88, p. 543), for a new mode of fastening th* 
leaves of scmffib||g]|g without guards. 

Cu8sons and' Co., dyers, Buuhill Row, Finsbury, Lon- 
don (69, p. 541), for their bookbinders' cloth; the 
crimson aua ultramarine blue are bright and beautiful, 
and show a marked advance within a few years in this 
important brunch of manufacture. 

Dewdney, J., Collumpton, Devonshire (143, p. 546), 
for the excellence of his writing papers, and also for the 
permanent dye of his blue papers for the use of starch 
manufacturers. • • • 

DkiAietl M., type-founder, 8 Rue Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs (185, p. 1183), for his improved music types 
and flourishes, and for the perfection of various founts 
exlybited. 

• * The following resolution was moved by M. Didot, 
seconded, and unanimously passed by the Jury, at the sit- 
ting of the 21st of June 1851 : — 

*" That the following paragraph be inserteo in their 
Report**— 

« Tbat the Jury regretB that the position of Mr. De 
La HKie, as a Juror, has .not allowed this Jury to 
recommond that the Council Mfedal be awarded to 
him, which In their opinion he so Justly deserves, 
both as an inventor of acknowledged distlnotioh, 
and for having exhibited a great number of spe- 
cimens of general stationery and playing cards, 
among which the Jury has specially noueed the 
papers of Mr. Richard Turner, of ChalFord, Kent 1 ' 

In 2 
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Decker, R. printer, Berlin (Prussia, 148, p. 1050), 
for bis Oriental and other types ; for the excellence of 
lii%printiug, as exemplified in a large folio New Testa- 
ment, and in the works of Frederick the Great, all of 
which are well got up, the paper, type, and ink, being 
of the best quality. 

Drewsen and Sons, Silkeborg, Jutland, Denmark 
(Denmark, 4, pp. 1355*.] 350), fora specimen of cream- 
laid writing-paper, well-glased, iu long lengths. 

DfipnoeiEES, A., printer, Moulin* (Alher), (France, 
817, p. 1219), for general excellence, as exemplified in 
six volumes exhibited; a remarkable specimen of good 
printing, considering the disadvantages a printer labours 
under in a country town. 

DoUM£Rfi».l$.' the Joint-Stock Paper-making Company 
of the Marais and Ste. Marie Paper-Mills, Jouy, St. 
Morin, Seinc-et-Marae (France, 822, p. 1220); % dep6t, 
3 Rue du Pont dc Lodi, Paris; for the excellence of 
printing, writing, and drawing machine-made papers. 

Dow lino, 11., Van Diemen's Land (Van Diemen's 
Land, 331 and 333, p. 999), for a specimen of Tas- 
mania** printing, as shown in the Tasmanian Calendar 
and Tasmanian Jour mil. 

Dupont, P., 55 Rue de Grenelle-St.-IIonorc*, Paris 
(France, 181, p. 1182) for superior skill in producing 
fiic-siiniles of old books, and lbr general excellence in 
printing. 

Duzoglou, Messrs., Smyrna (Turkey), for excellence iu 
wrifing-papcrs. 

The East India Company^. 917), for their valuable 
collections of India paper. 

vf - "Lbaht Brothers, paper manufacturers, Berlin (Prussia, 
145, p. 1056), for general excellence in papers, glazing- 
boards, carton-pierrc for roofing, and paper with water- 
marks for bank-notes. 

Egypt, His Highness the Viceroy of (Egypt, 248, 
374, pp. 1410, 1411), for a collection of one hundred 
and sixty-five volumes of bopks, printed in the Arabic, 
PersAife and Turkish languages, at Doulac, near Cairo, 
and likewise for a catalogue of all the books published iu 

^vans, J. S., bookbinder, Berwick Street (8, p. 537), 
for the clean and superior finish of his binding in white 
vellum, and the general excellence of the various speci- 
mens exhibited. 

Faber, A. W., pencil-maker, Stein, Bavaria (Bavaria, 
81, p. 1102), fcfr the perfection of his black-lead pencils, 
for sketching, engineering, and architectural purposes. 

Fisher, J. H., Hoxton (10, p. 537), for a new and 
ingenious mode of printing from copper-plate in two 
colaw at one ^operation, with a peculiar ink, which 
resists water, but is altered by the usual chemical re- 
agents, and which may be usefully •p? a r w, Ho the printing 
of bank-notes and cheques. 

Figoins, V. and J. v type-founders, West Street, Smith- 
field, London, (124, p. 545), for the cxcellenec and l>cuuty 
of their types, and for the 'care bestowed in the finishing 
to insure correct justification. 

PlscnER, C. F. A., paper-maker, Bautzen, Saxony 
(Saxony, 168, p, 1112), for the excellent quality of his 
plate, lithographic, printing, and writing papers; the 
engific-sizmg of the writing-papers i& ^ery superior. A 
specimen of a large machine-made milltxuyd, *1 inch 
thick, 3 feet wide, and 6 feet long, deserves special 
notice. • 

Gaymard and Gi<kault, 10 Rue Montmorency, Paris 
[France, 518, p. 1203), for theif specimen of ledger bind- 
ing. The large ledger in rouph calf contains no less than 
cue thousand ruled leaves, is well bound, opeus very 
freely, aqjl is a specimen of excellent work. , 

Gilbert and Co., pencil-fciakers, Givet, Ardennes 
(France, 236, p. 1 188), lor the excellence of their pencils. 

Godin, I. L., and Sod, paper manufacturers, Huy 
(Lifcge), (Bdgiu% 284, p. 1160), for a large variety 
of prating, writing, and»dj«wing papers, in all of which 
great perftetian iq attained * 

IIauknksht, A*, bookbinder, Vienna (Austria, 376, 
p. 1029), for gesfend excellence in bookbinding and in 
jMWie-monnaies, ajad leather goods of a similar descrip- 
tion. t ■. 


Hardtmuth, L. and C., pencil-makers, Vienna 
(Austria, 381, p. 1029), for the good quality of their 
pencils, c 

Hanicq, P. J., Mechlin (Belgium, 285, p. 1160), for 
his large collection of printed books, combining cheapness 

3 r ith good workmanship. His liturgies in red and black 
eserve notice. 

Haase, G., and Sons, printers and type-founders, 
Prague (Austria, 367, p. 1028), for the general excellence 
of their types and printing. 1 

Hayday, J^MEi bookbinder, Little Queen Street, 
London (106, p. 544), for his superior workmanship, 
exemplified iu the books exhibited by Messrs. Cun l) all 
and Addky. 

Hkhiuck, J. K., stationer, New York (United States, 
502, p. 1466), for his superior ruling of account-books. 

Honig, B. C. and I., Kaaudyk, Netherlands (Nether- 
lands, 59, 60), for specimens of superior parchment, and 
the excellence of Jheir double elephant writing paper. 

Howe, S. G., Boston, United States (United States, 
439, p. 1463), for superior characters for the blind, of 
an angular form, without capitals; this system is more 
simple than any hitherto attempted, and easier to dis- 
tinguish by the touch. 

lioscn and Sons, paper manufacturers, Durcn (Prussia, 
392? p. 1072), lbr the cheapness and perfection of their 
white and coloured writing and tissue papers, among 
which the black and rose-colour are of peculiar brightness. 

Hyde and Q>., Dealing- wax manufacturers, Fleet Street, 
Londop (21, p. 537), for the general excellence of their 
wax, some of which is said not to soften under a tempera- 
ture of 120’ Fahrenheit, and is therefore adapted for hot 
countries, as at this temperature it still retains the seal 
impression. 

Joynson, William, paper-maker, St. Mary Cray, Kent 
(42a, p. 540), for the superior quality and finish of his 
writing papers. 

Ionuiiaub and Venator, Darmstadt, Grand Duchy cf 
Hesse (Hesse, 0, p. 1126), for letter-press relief coloured 
maps. The different minerals of each district are shown 
by appropriate colouring. (Medal awarded in Class 1.) 

Lamb, J., paper-maker, Newcastle-unde^Lyne, Staf- 
fordshire (147, p. 546), for excellence in the manufacture 
of pottery tissues. 

Lahoulaye, C., and Co., type-founders, 30 Rue 
Madame, Paris (France, 895, p. 1223 for great skill 
exhibited in the finish of their printing types. 

Leo rand, Marcellin, type-founder, 99 Rue du 
Cherche-Midi, Paris (France, 584, p. 1206), for the 
general excellence of his types ; for his specimen of cast- 
ing, wherein one hundred and forty letters are cast at 
once; for his collection of Chinese types; and for the 
beauty of various specimens exhibited. 

Lacroix Brothers, paper : makers, Angouleme, and 
RueMazarin, Paris (France, 1630, p. 1255), lbr the great 
perfection of their writing papers. 

Leighton, J. and J., bookbinders, Brewer Street, * 
Loudon (24, p. 538), for specimens of good binding in I 
various steles; for the perfection with which they* 
make five-similes of missing pages to valuable works# 
/and ’the care and finish which are conspicuous in all they 
have exhibited. 

Lewis, Mrs., Duke Street, St. James’s (163, p. 547), 
for excellence in bookbinding. 

Lortic, P. M., bookbinder, 199 Rue St. Honorc, Paris 
(France, 1652, pi 1256), for the taste and execution 
displayed m the finish of several works, among which a 
folio volume, “Bolbus de Jonua,” in an illuminated 
style, deserves particular mention. The firmness of the 
forwarding throughout the whole series of boukB ex- 
hibited by Mr. Lortic merits high praise. 

Mauban and Vincent Journet, managers of the Joint 
Stock Paper-Making Company of the Souche, Vosges, 
and 5 Rue duPont de Lodi, Paris (France, 377, p. 1195 
and 619, j>. 1207), for the general excellence of their 
printing-papers, end more particularly for the purity of 
their filtering-paper for chemical purposes, hitherto a 
great desideratum. 

Mame and Co., Tours (France, 321, p. 1192), for the 
extreme cheapness &nd great variety of books printed, 
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bound, and published by them. Amongst others, “ Le 
Faroissicn Komain,” 18mo, 636 pages, in Latin and 
French, neatly printed, with * vignette border to every 
page, in boards, is published at “ one shilling." 

Mayer, Madame T. (France, 624, p. 1207), manu- 
facturer of fancy ornaments for confectioners, 22 Rue de 
la Vieille Monnaie, Paris, for general excellence. 

Miliani, P., Rome (Rome, 12, p. 1285), for the high 
quality of his hand-made plate and writing papers. 

Moxch and iCo., Offenbach, Grand Duchy of Hesse 
(Grand Duchy of Hesse, 66, p. 1129), for general ex- 
cellence in porte-monnaies, pocket-books, and dressing- 
cases. 

Montgolfier, paper manufacturers, Paris (France, 
.*124, p. 1192), for the general excellence of their paper, 
and for their imitation of parchment, adapted, among a 
variety of other useful purposes, to gold-beating, instead 
of the akin usually employed by gold-beaters. 

National Printing Office (France, 544, p. 1204), 
for the variety of Oriental and other types, ana for the 
beaiitifiil execution of their specimen book, in which 
great taste is displayed; also foi the elegance of the 
three Oriental volumes — u Le Premier Livre dcs ltois," 
the first volume of M L’Histoire des Mongols," and 'the 
first volume of “ Bhagavata Purana,” with border round 
every page in gold and colours. The ultramarine blpe, 
printed as an ink, direct from the type, is pure and bright. 

Nikokke, J. E.y Passage Dauphine, Paris (France, . 
665, p. 1211), for his beautiful specimens<of, bookbinding, 
in which taste, elegant finish, and solidity are combined. 

Odent, Sons, and Co., Courtalin, Seine-et-Marne 
(France, 938, p. 1225), for geneml excellence in a va- 
riety of papers, and also for their paper called animal 
parchment. 

Palsgrave, J. T„ Montreal, Cunada (Canada, 189, 
p. 968 j, for a large and well-formed collection of printing 
types, cast at Montreal. 

Plon Brothers, printers, 36 Rue de Vnugirerd, Paris 
(France, 1395, p. 1243), for superior execution in different 
descriptions of woodcut and other printing. 

Rauch Brothers, paper-makers, Heilhronn, Wurtem- 
liurg (Wurtemburg, 44, p. 1117), tor the excellence, 
good colour, and strong sizing of their writing-papers, 
and for their two-sided veneered opaque papers. 

Remnant, Edmonds, and Remnant, Paternoster Row, 
London (5, p. 537), for general excellence in design 
and workmanship, and novel application of materials m 
bookbinding. 

Riviere, R. f bookbinder, Great Queen Street, London 
(89, p. 543), for superior workmnjiship and finish in book- 
binding. 

The Ruueland Ducal Foundry Inspection at 
Pnissiu (780, pp. 1093, 1094), for specimens of stereotype 
plates in iron, and for the Bible printed therefrom. 

Saunders, T. H., of Dartford, Kent (36, p. 539), for 
a uovel style of ornamental water-mark on paper, the 
^water-mark giving gradations of shades. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Oldham, of the Bank of England, at whose 
_„quest Mr. Saunders applied it in the manufacture of 

^ Sen aeuffei.en, G., paper-maker. Heilbronn, War tern-* 
burg (Wurtemburg, 41, p. 1117), for the cheapness and 
good quality of his plate, printing, writing, and tissue 
papers. The water-mark is said to be put on dry, a 
peculiar process, after the paper is made. 

Schloss, Widow and Brother, 15 Rue Chapon, Paris 
(France, 1480, p. 1247), for superiority in a # largc col- 
lection of porte-folios, porte-monnaies, porte-cigars, and 
other leather articles. # % 

Schreiber, J. C. G., paper manufhcttirer, Mersebnrgli 
(Prussia, 783, p. 1 194), for his enamelled cardboards and 
paper, and for the general excellence of the various 
articles exhibited. 

Sinclair, Duncan, and Son, Edinburgh (92, p. 343), 
for the general excellence of their specimen of printing 
types. * • 

SiLpermann, G., Strasbourg (France, 374, pp. 1194, 
1195), for his specimens of surface printing in colours, 
and general excellence in the various productions ex- 
hibited by him. (Medal awarded in Cjjpss XXX.) * 


SMrm and Meynteii, Fiume, Austria# (Austria, 3G0, 
p. 1024), for their specimens of well-made writing- 
papers. 

S<ehnke Brothers, Paris (France, 380, p. 1195), fbr 
their superior bookbindera’ varnish. 

Spicer Brothers, wholesale stationers, New Bridge 
Street, London (42, p. 540), fbr their collection of papers, 
showing the present state of the paper manufacture of 
England. # 

Stephenson, Blake, and Co^type-fouhders, Sheffield 
(182, p. 549), for general excellence. • 

Thomas and Sons, Corahill, London (44, p. 540), for 
account-books, comttining great solidity and excellence 
in paper, ruling, and binding. * 

Vakgounin and Brothers, paper-makers, St. Petcrs- 
burgh (Russia, 260, 302, p. 1375), for tMP excellence of 
their writing-papers. 

Venules, Charles, Clifden and Soho Mills (with 
149, p. 546, Class XV JI ), for the superior quality of plate, 
lithographic, and other printing papers. 

Venables, Wilson, and Tyler, (Jueenhithe, London 
(149, p. 546), for the assistance they have afforded the 
Jury by their ample collection of specimens of piipcr from 
the principal manufacturers of the United Kingdom, 
and. for the cheapness of the printing papers of their own 
manufacture. 

Venableh, George, paper-maker, Cookbam Mills, 
near Maidenhead (with 149, p. 546, Class XVI I.), for the 
l^good quality and strength of Ills wrapping-papers, more 
1 particularly that which is used for paper bags. * 

ViEWEtf and Son, praters, papg;-makers, and type- 
founders, Brunswick (Prussia, 822, p. 1095), for8.be great*, 
variety of useful publications. 

Waterston, George, sealing-wax manufacturer, Edin- 
burgh (93, p. 543), for the great excellence and brightness 
of his sealing-wax. 

Westleyh and Co., bookbinders. Friar Street, London 
(111, p. 544), for superior workmanship in the finishing 
of a folio Bible, in green rodtocco, illuminated edges# 

Wehtley, J., bookbinder. Playhouse Yard, London 
(48, p. 540), for general excel lence#iu bookbinding. 

Williams, J., account-book manufacturer, Bucklers- 
bury (53, p. 541 ), for the solidity and superior manufacture 
of a large ledger with iron back. 

Wright, J., bookbinder, Noel Street, Solio, London 
(139, p. 545), for beauty of execution in vellum ami 
morocco, in blind-tooling and gold, and lor superiority 
in forwarding. .• 

The Jury desire to make Honourable Mention of the 
following Exhibitors : — ® 

Bakcks Brothers, paper-makers, Cbesfiam (9G, p. 54 1) % 
for an imp rove wjenLjn the wutcr-mark in paper. 

Bankb, SoN,*Mrt!o., pencil-makers, Keswick, Cum- 
berland (Class I., 69, p. 129), for black-lead pencils. 

Barker, Bexley Heath, Kent (189, p. 550), for 
specimens of type-metal casts from wooden matrices, 
applicable to calico and other printing. 

Bakbat, M., Chftlous-snr-Mame(Fronce, 1067, p. 1229), 
for letter-press and lithographic printing. 

Batten, D., Gingham Common (59, p. 541), for various 
specimens of boohirifeding. • 

BattRoLv G., Venice (Austria, 366, p. 1028), for some 
specimens or typography, with simple and convenient 
binding. 

Demand, R., parchment-maker. Court rai, Belgium 
(Beftium, 478, p. 1166) for various specimens of white 
1 1 • 


^^Bebthault, M., parchment manufacturer, Issoudun 
(Indre), (France, 56, p. 1174), for specimens of various 
aeicripticms of vellum and parchment. (Prift Medal 
awarded in Class XVI.) 

Berge Brothers, Offenbach, Grand Duchy of Iiesse 
(Hesse, 60, p?1129), for cigar cases, leather purses, and 
other articles of a similar description. 

Berger, C. H., Vienna (Austria, 380, p. 1029), for tliq 
great variety of wafers in pilfer and gelhtine. 

Bondon, L., 5 Rue Grange-aux-Belles, Impasse St. Op- 
portune, Paris (France, 63, p. 1174), for specimens of 
enamelled paper. 
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Bradley, B. c , and Co., bookbinders, Boston, United 
States (United States, 473, p. 1465), for cloth binding 
and block gilding. 

Bbiabd, J. H„ Ixelles, Belgium (Belgium, 277, p. 1159), 
for printed Bibles and Testaments. 

Callaghan, Mr., Attorney-General, Net South Wales 
(4, p. 989), for a volume printed from types cut and cast 
in Sydney, and printed J>y John Rowe. ' 

Cundall. and Adpet, a booksellers, 21 Old Bond Street 
(106, p. 545), for a specimen book cover in pierced 
metaf. 

Dk Serlay, C. G., paper-maker, Gueurs, Scine-Infc- 
rieure (France, 1484, p. 1247), for a variety of tinted 
papers. 

DoFouBf-L^Boulevard Beaumarchais, Paris (France, 
483, p. lfiui), fir his specimens of gold, silver, and other 
fancy papers. 

Doptkh, J. V. M., 58 Rue de la Harpe, Paris (Qrance, 
1194, p. 1234), for his specimens of lace and other fancy 
papers. «* 

Enschede and Sons, Haarlem, Netherlands (Nether- 
lands, 79 and 109, p. 1146), for printing-types and stereo- 
type platfcs. 

Farina, A., Turin, Sardinia (Sardinia, 47, p. 1304), for 
small punches and types. * 

Flechey, J. B., paper-maker, Algiers (Algiers, 24, 
p. 1261), for cigarette and other papers manufactured 
from the leaves of the dwarf palm-tree. 

Freund, E. A., Offenbach, Grand Duchy of Hesse 
(Hesse, 38, for a variety of° enamelled card-boards und 

H., Boston, United States (United States, 
420, p. 1462), for vellum bindings and ruling. 

Gauthier, jun., 14 Rue de la Parchcminerie, Paris 
(France, 234, p. 1187), for brass letters for the use of 
bookbinders. 

Gillot, M., 8 and 10 Rue du Chevalier du Guet, 
Paris (France, 522, p. 1204), for a new method of etching 
plat& for surface printing. 

Glenisson and Vanoenechten, Tumhout, Belgium 
(Belgium, 286, p. 1100), for cheapness in cardboards, 
and marbled and surface-coloured papers. 

Graf, H., bookbinder, Altenburg (Prussia, 746, p. 1091), 
for block gilding on the covers of a large folio altar 
Bible. 

Grangoxr, J. M. (France, 1256, p. 1237), for locks 
for pocket-books. 

Gruel, Madame, 10 Rue de la Concorde, Paris (France, 
857, p. 1221), for bookbinding with carved ivory and 
wod^jind inlaid morocco, &c. 

GinSfNU. M.,*70 Rue du Temple, Paris (France, 250, 
A p. 1188) for numerous specimens of ornamented paper 
and stationery. ^ 

Haas and Co., Offenbach, Grand Duchy of Hesse 
(Hesse, 62, p. 1129), for pocket-books, po^te-monnaies, 
and other leather goods. 

Haenle, L., Munich, Bavaria (Bavaria, 47, p. 1100), 
for burnished gold and other ornamental papers. 

HaKnbl, E., Berliu(Pnusia, 284, p. 1065), for various 
matrices, types, and printing. * 

Heyl, J. F., and Co., Berlin (Prussia, 44, p. 1050), for 
transparent wafers. *' 

Hider, Elizabeth, 15 Manor Place, King's Road, 
Chelsea (17, p. 537), for foucy floral ornaments, as 
applied to valentines. 

Hibschfeld, J. B., Leipsic, Saxony (Saxony, ,480, 
cp. 1113), for coloured surface printing. 

' Hulot, A. r Hotel des Mommies, Paris (France, 88 U, 
p. 1222), for impressions from relievo engraved plates. 

Jama* A., Brussel* (Belgium, 444, p. 1165), for his 
specimens of illustrated books and for woodcuts. 

Kino, T. and J. H», Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Hill, 
London (22, pp. 537, 538)*, for their new tape music. 

Knight ana Howee*, 13 Clerkenwell Green, London 
(107, p. 644), for stereptffing. 

rt Koch, C. A., Gladbach tPrussih, 329), for writing and 

^ChnTc! andfeost, Berlin (Pros®!*, 15S, p. 1056), for 
a collection of portfolios, pocket-books, albums, and port©- 
mommies; ana *| *p for ruling for account-books. 


Lebrun, L. J., 126 Rnode Grenelle St. Germain, Paris, 
(France, 906, p. 1223), for l>ookbi)iding. 

Leisegang, W., bookbihder, Berlin (Prussia, 149, 
p. 1056), for a specimen of block-gilding on velvet. 

Leighton and Son, Harp Alley, Shoe Lane (158, 
p. 547), for bookbinding. 

Liephamn, J., Berlin (Prussia, 147, p. 1056), for 
an ingenious mode of producing several impressions 
from a mass of colour in which the various gradations of 
tint sere an inch or more in thickness, fcnd which, on 
being moistened with oil and subjected to pressure, yields 
successive copies of the subject represented. 

Macomie, A. y and Co., bookbinders, 6 Percy Street, 
Bedford Square (26), for their specimens of binding. 

M'Adams, J. and W., Boston (United States, 482, 
p. 1465), for ruling account-books, and for some circular 
ruling. 

Manchin and Morel, 8 Wilson Street, Gray's Inn 
Road (128, p. 545), for novelty in the application of 
bitumen to the purpose of stereotype. 

Martin, J., Loudon (29, p. 539), for a new mode of 
sizing paper, by which it is stated to be rendered water- 
proof. 

Marion, A., stationer, 14 Citd Bergbrc, Paris (Franco, 
609, p. 1207), for a general assortment of fancy, orna- 
mental, and plain paper and stationery. 

Meillet and Pichot, Poitiers (France, 629, p. 1208), 
for their postage and other stamps. They exhibit a paper 
which they stater precludes the possibility of forgery. 

Meyer; E., 2 Rue do VAbbaye, Paris (France, 637, 
p. 1208), for his specimens of printed designs in fifty 
colours, from surface-blocks, in imitation of Berlin pat- 
terns. 

Miller and Richard, letter-founders, Edinburgh 
(150, p. 546), for a specimen of ruby type, in which 
“ Gray's Elegy ” is printed, thirty-two verses in two co- 
lumns, occupying only three and three-quarter inches in 
length. 

Morkll, H., Fleet Street (Class IV., 58, p. 199*), for 
wax and wafers. 

Neraudkau, J. A., 16 Rue des Fossds Montmartre, 
Paris (France, 661, p. 1209), for ledger bindiug. 

Obry, Bernard, and Co., Prouzel, near Amiens 
(France, 334, p. 1193), for black and other papers. 

Piette, L., paper-maker, Dillingen (Prussia, 394, 
p. 1072), for various papers. 

Pinches and Co., 27 Oxendon Street, London (33, 
p. 539), for specimens of stamping in relief ou envelopes 
and writing-paper. 

Piques, — , . Vdars-sur-Oucbe, C6te d’Or, (France, 
1393, p. 1243), for pasteboards. 

Kehrach, J. J., Regensburg, Bavaria (Bavaria, 82, 
p. 1102), for black-lead pencils. 

Rkxchhold, G., Stuttgard, Wurtemburg (Wurtem- 
burg, 39, p. 1117), for foucy leather goods, porte- 
monuaies, Ac. 

Reuser, H. J., Rotterdam (Netherlands, 112, p. 1149), 
for bookbinding. ; 

R£villih>n, letter-founder, St. Petersburgli (Russia,; 
361, p. 1383), for a specimen of printing, and also for his 
| u GrtAk, Oriental, and other types. 

Rometsch, C., Stuttgard, Wurtemburg (Wurtemburg, 
73, p. 1109), for a substitute for writing slates. 

Boyston and Brown, Old Broad Street, London 
(34, p. 539), for ledgers and other account-books. 

SchOll, L., paper-maker, Duren (Prussia, 399, p. 1456), 
for white *nd tinted papers. 

Sibell and Mott, New York (United States, 339, 
p. 1212), for their specimens of account-books. 

Simier, J., 38 Rue de l'Arbre See (France, 693, 
p. 1212), for bookbinding. 

Starke and Co., Montreal, Canada (Canada, 191, 
p. 968), for specimens of ornamental printing. 

Starr, C., New York (United States, 86, p. 1438), 
for binding works for the blind, with thickened margins 
to prevent the embossing from being pressed out. The 
specimens exhibited are said to have been bound by the 
machines, 88, United States Department. 

Turnbull, J. L. and J., Holywell Mount, Shoreditch, 
London (45, p. 540) for drawing-boards. 
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Vandehdorpel and Son, 3 Rue Chapon, Paris (France, 
7 IS, p. 1213), for various articles of fancy stationery. 

Vincent and Tisskrant* 21 Rue Michel le Comte, 
Paris (Fiance, 730, p. 1215), for sealing-wax, fancy 
wafers, and writing-inks. 

Walker, E., and Co., New York (United States, 
123, p. 1441), for a Bible elaborately bound and orua* 
mented, with a recess for a family register inside the 
covers. 

Waterloo and Sons, 66 London Wall (46, p. 5^), for 
specimens of account-books. 

Weber, J. B., Offenbach, Grand Dtfbhy of Ilesse 
(Grand Duchy of Hesse, 43, p. 1123), for specimens of 
marbled papers. 

Woddkrspoon, J., Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London (159, p. 547), for improvements in ledger 
binding, by the introduction of patent vellum cloth 
bands. 


Lotulmt , March 1852. 


Wolff, E., and Son, pencil manufacturers, 23 Church 
Street, Spitalfields, London (Class I., 68, p. 128), for 
crayons and pencils. 

Money Awards. * 

The Jury liave awarded the sum of 102. each to the 
undermentioned workmen, as the most appropriate recog- 
nition of their sldll and taste. 

Budden, E., bookbinder, Cambridge, exhibitor, (97, 
p. 544). The work plan who botfid an album, elaborately 
ornamented, in which taste and food work were displayed. 

Neil, It., journeyman bookbinder, North Bank Street, 
Edinburgh (91, p. 543), for the care, industry, and per- 
severance displayed in binding an imperial 4to^3ible in 
cream morocco, under great disadvantages. The work 
was executed at his own home, after his {[ally occupation, 
by gas-light, in the winter ; and notwithstanding these 
difficulties, a degree of excellence was attained. 

• 

A FIRMIN DIDOT, Joint Reporter. 

C. WHITTINGHAM* Rworter. 

T. DE LA RUE, Joint Reporter* 
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CLASS XVIII. 

REPORT ON WOVEN, SPlJN, FELTED AND LAID FABRICS, WHEN SHOWN 
Vs SPECIMENS OF PRINTING OR DYEING. 


[ Vhe figures after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors’ Numbers, and to the Pages in the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.] 


« Tury. 

Henry Tucker, Chairman , 30 Gresham Street ; Silk Manufacturer. 

J. Peksoz, JXpvty Chairman , France ; Professor of Chemistry at Paris ; Member of Central Jury. 

Edmund Potter, Reporter^ Manchester; Calico Printer. 
r J. M. Brains, United States. 

EfE. Ciievurul, France: Member of the Institute; Professor and Director to the MuBcnmof Natural History. 
John II a rciueav es, Accrington, lioncashire ; Calico Printer. 

Alexander Hakvey, Glasgow ; Dyer. 

llENny PAnuD,* Switzerland ; Merchant. * 

C. Sw a island, Croyford, Kent; Printer. 

Dr. W. Schwarz, Austria ; Board of Trade, Vienna. 

* Charles Bovet, Proxy for Mr. Pafiud. 

* * • Associate Jurors , 

— Marnas, Lyons, France. Samuel Smito, Bradford. 


The Jury of Class XVIII., in accordance with their 
instructions, report as follows on the various specimens 
of pointed goods placed in the Exhibition, the whole of 
whiclAhey have carefully and minutely examined. The 
productions of the English and Scotch printers came first 
under their observation Ireland has now only one or 
two small print-works*, she had some rather extensive 
ones within the last twenty years, but during that time 
they have been gradually closed. Before remarking on 
the present productions of the English and Scotch printers, 
the Jury can hardly help referring to thu changes in the 
trad" within the last-named period, dating from the 
repeal, in the spring of 1331, of the very heavy duty on 
pnitf^di cottons. The entire production of the trade in 
Euglaira and Scotland (Ireland paid no duty for home- 
^ consumption) was then, as shown by Parliamentary 
returns, rather more than eight milUnp pi rces per annum. 
The reduction of a duty amounting^* Jie average to 
fifty per cent, gave an immediate impulse to the trade, 
and within ten years from that date it appears that the 
production of Great Britain was doubled. Since that 
period no materials exist which afford sufficient data fbr 
an accurate account of its progress ; but it is calculated 
that the trade, which in 1830 produced eight million 
pieces per aiinum, now probably produces not 1 less than 
twenty millions yearly. Great changes in style and taste 
would necessarily be consequent upon such an hic.'ease in 
quantity. Very {treat improvements have beta effected 
in the material printed upon. The regularity and even- 
ness of fabric, in calicos made by the power-loom, of all 
qualities down to the very cheapest, give the English 
printer a fhbric for the use of the middle classes, which 
places him decidedly above the competition of the whole 
world in this most essential branch of his trade. 

The iidpulse given to the trarffe, followed perhaps by 
excess of supply and strong competition, caused a great 
reduction in price. To jneet this, machine-work was 
generally substituted for block-printing. The engraver 
was stimulated (hire, too, machinery lent its aid), chemi- 
cal discovery (English* and foreign) was not wanting, 
and the result wjsfe a large and cheap supply, chiefly of 
fine class plate-work, beautifully and exactly executed ; 
or in one, two, "three, or four colours, in permanent 
madded work ; a^well as in a larger number of colours, 


printed at once in more showy and fugitive steam- 
colours. 

These changes led to the encouragement of a less showy 
taste than that for chintz block productions, and to a 
preference for goods of a more elegant and quiet character. 
Some of the staple productions, such as tiic navy-blue 
print, largely consumed for domestic wear throughout 
the country, almost entirely disappeared, being super- 
seded by the very general use of the purple mauder 
prints. 

It should be observed that at this date the English 
printer borrowed extensively from the style of his French 
competitors. The printers of the then called Swiss prints 
(really French goods, produced in Alsace) were unri- 
valled in their pink and purple machine work. These 
articles, even for years afterwards, were imitated success- 
fully by a few only of the first-class English printers ; 
whereas now the progress of the trade in scientific know- 
ledge, so patent to all, has cuabled almost every printer 
in England and Scotland to produce them more or less 
successfully. 

These goods, which were exported by the French, and 
met with ip, almost every capital city of the world, are 
now supplied in much larger quantities by the English 
•printer, and to them has been added the supply of a new 
and increased variety of low-priced prints of a similar 
class. It is an interesting and curious fact, that the taste 
in almost every market lias changed and improved with 
the reduction of price. 

The English printer has also drawn largely upon his 
French rival during the same period, for another trade 
which he Has likewise, by the aid of the manufacturer 
and his machinery, done much to make his own. France 
has long been famous for her beautiful fabrics in fine 
wool, in wool and silk challes, and in delaines. These 
expensive and costly goods, made of the finest wool, and 
requiring great care in execution, have been produced 
with a taste i £ colouring and design worthy of the beauty 
and elegance of the material. With them, France sup- 
plied and led the taste of all the civilised markets of the 
world. An article so cosily was naturally of limited 
demand. The capital and machinery of the English 
printer have, then, been brought to bear on this branch 
of' the business. Cotton has been introduced into the 
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fabric, and a beautiful substitute, at a low price, replaces to be found amongst them very fine specimens of work 
the more costly all-wool material of our neighbours ; and taste in barfeges, in woollen fabrics or different kinds, 
thus obtaining the desired cheapness jand beauty. Block- and in muslin goods, — very good first-class work in 
printing on this material (the English wool and cotton- blocked de-laine goods (the woollen and cotton fabric), 
de-lake) was for some time the only mode adopted ; but equalling, perhaps, in brilliancy of colour, any specimens 
machinery has since been adapted to it ; and the English (either of British and foreign goods) printed on wool 
printer now offers it at a low price, in every market, and alone, showing a triumph of art justly due to the English 
creates a demand which the high-priced one would never printer, viz., the giving an equally sound colour on a 
have known. The cheaper article has brought with it no mixed fabric, composed of vegetable and animal sub- 
corresponding«declensiou in taste: ouite the contrary, the stances. Choice specimens ofmachine-work on de-laine, 
greater demand, and the increased power of execution in four, five, and six colours, me shown in some of the 
obtained by machinery, have led to varidfos novelties in collections, — various assortments of the staple calico print 
style. trade, in madder-work, permanent and bright in colour, 

The English printers have naturally exhibited such together with specimens of garandne dyed goods, in 
articles as they thought would look best in an Exhibition, variety of machine work, all displaying considerable 
and be best appreciated by the public. This in a great advance in taste, neatness of pattern? 'End* execution : 
degree accounts for the absence of the large variety of being fine specimens both of engraving and printing, and 
those cheaper printed goods which form, after all, the well representing the regular and standard productions of 
great bulk of tnc English print trade-— the staple one, by the Jfouscs exhibiting them. In the lower class of cheap 
which she commands almost exclusively all neutral mar- machine-work, though an equally valuable branch of 
kets, and maintains her position for superiority and cheap- manufacture, os supplying a most Extensive trade both 
ness of produce. for home and export, the Jury regret (owing to reasons 

' Some opinion will he expected from the Jury as to the they have before ossigned)that no specimens ar^eihibited. 
causes of superiority in the finer classes of French gtods. Some few good samples of English furnitu* e-prints arc 
England received the art of calico-printing from France sfyown. Perhaps H may be affirmed that this is a de- 
nt the end of the seventeenth century, derived previously creasing trade (except in very low goods far export, of 
by the latter from Central Germany, which had been for which there are no specimens) ; and that woven damasks 
some time the seat of the art, originally obtained from of considerable beauty, and comparatively cheap in price, 
Egypt and the East. The trade was first introduced into have in some degree superseded the use of calico printed 
the neighbourhood of London; but nftfer .. period of furniture. • • 

about sixty or seventy years it gradually decreased there, A factrindicating the change in the English print-trade, 
and yielded to the competition from the then newly- before alluded to, mayliere be noted us further cotto^k. 
established works in Lancashire, which were aided by rating its progress in chemical science and machinery 
cheaper fuel and labour. These assumed an importance within the lust twenty years. It will be admitted by the 
as they extended themselves, in printing on the newly- older members of the trade, that had there been an Exhi- 
discovered fabric of cotton ealico, just becoming the bition in 1831 of English prints, it would have consisted 
staple manufacture of that county. A few print-works chiefly of fine first-class blocked madder-work, and been 
yet remain in the neighbourhood of London, employed confined to the productions of a few printers, who at that 
chiefly on very line shawl and silk-handkerchief printing, time stood far in advance ef their brethren. In 1^51 the 
The English printer, encouraged by his abundance of Exhibition show's scarcely a specimen of ldoek-Vork on 
fuel, cheap labour, and facility for obtaining the largest calico, but a great variety of ingenious machine-work by 
supply of calico, has naturally fostered a trade suited to a number of first-class printers. 

his machinery and capital, which is a complete contrast Special reference is made to the variety of specimens of 
to the very different class best suiting the French printer Turkey-red printed and dyed fabrics,* in the English, 
to produce. The more limited and costly branch of the French, and almost all the continental assortments. Ori- 
traue has naturally found its chief market in France, ginnlly, as the name implies, it was a Turkish red, pro- 
Paris has ever led the fashion of the world in female dress, duced at Adrinnople. its brilliant and permanent colour 
and fashion has only a remote influence on inferior classes secures for it a steady consumption in many markets, and 
of goods. Frauce is well supplied with cheap and skilful a high average of excellence is shown in its production, 
hands, well practised ip the manipulation of fine and Another branch of the print trade, which lias \i% chief 
delicate fabrics upon which machinery caunot so well be seat in the neighbourhood of London, though also pursued • 
brought to bear — in some measure, perhaps, because the in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Scotland, is that of printed 
demand does not repay a large outlay. Singularly enough, silk handkenehiefa. This, too, is originally of easteftu 
that country having the superiority in production in fine origin, and article of considerable import, both 

goods, possesses also an advantage over the British printer in the Corah cloth (the grey for printing upon), and in 
in demand, having our market free far her goods, whilst the finished printed Choppah and dyed Bandanna. Great 
the English is prohibited from hers, and is denied the changes have taken place in the relative imports : that of 
advantage of manufacturing for French taste and con- the printed handkerchief having gradually decreased in 
sumption. # the last sixteen years to about one-fifth, whilst the import 

The French, in proportion to their productions, supply of the Corah lias nearly trebled, an equal quality of the 
much more largely for the highest class— a class* be Jit same description of cloth, and also an inferior one, being 
remembered, influenced by fashion, eager for novelty, anti largely made i% England— showing in this article, jUso, a 
tempted by variety. The English supply, in proportion progressively-increasing print manufacture, 
to their production, much more largely for the wear of This trade has been carried on for some years in Ger- 
the middle and lower classes all over the world, many of [many ; but that country consumes chiefly linglish goods, 
whom have conventional and national peculiarities of France, too, within the last few years, has striven to 
garb not easily affected by novelty, lienee arises the establish a trade in printing these goods, and has made 
very natural distinction between the taste! of the two I some progress in the inferior descriptions : previously 
nations. It will be admitted, perhaps, that in every f she was indebted to this country (from which she still 
article owning the influence of taste, much greater ad- continues to import) for them. Selections are shown in 
vauce has been made of late in the productions suited for \he British dcpartmfnt, excellent alike ii^ fabric and 
the use of middle class-consumption, and upon which the execution, and embracing every variety of style in a 
beautiful accuracy of mechanical skill has been brought trade demanding a regular # supply, from the old imita- 
te boar, than in the higher class of £oods, in which tion oriental colouring and patterns, to the fancy picture , 
manual lojxmr is still chiefly used. The blocked muslin handkerchief, delineating in the pif sent instance, as iff 
of to-day is no better in taste, and but littie so hi exe- latest novelty, variously -tinted representations of the 
cution, than the specimens of a hundred years ago. Crystal Palace. « * • 

Without referring to the samples shown by any parti- The remarks of the Jury on the English print-trade 
cnlar British Exhibitor, the Jury cousidcr that there are naturally include so many references to the state cf the 
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French, as to limit very materially the separate notice 
which, from its importance, the latter demands. 

The Jury have alluded to the high excellence shown 
in the finer goods of France. The absence of all middle 
and lower class French prints in the Exhibition, in fact 
of any specimens of the productions of the city of Rouen, 
is Temantable, as confirming the views already expressed. 
The Frencfe printer has not the advantage of cheap and 
well-made calico : he iL debarred by cost from the ad- 
vantages of extended foAjjgn markets* 

Tfat Jury refer with pleasure to the contributions made 
by the French printers to the Exhibition, and commend 
the superior taste with which they ore arranged — a taste 
doubtless improved by the experience they have acquired 
at the periodical French Exhibitions. 

The cftafucte*. of the French goods, of course, differs 
from that' of the English^ as, being more confined to the 
expensive class, the taste is necessarily of a higher order, 
ana therefore presents a display more striking to the 
general observer. The Jury refer especially to the very 
fine printed forniturts, exquisite alike in taste and execu- 
tion; to some very beautiful dresses of difficult and. 
elaborate ^lock-work on all-woollen fabrics ; and to the 
general assortment of finer cotton prints, varying in some 
degree from similar English prints t>f the same class, 
l Ki cause produced on finer and more costly cloth. Here, 
as in the English department, the entire absence of all 
lower-class goods, suitable to the wear of the ortizan and 
peasant, is to be regretted. 

Tiie Jury notice beautiful* specimens of yam-printed 
silks, printed on the warp thread before weaving — an 
firtl ate amt ng the finer silk goods which is well adapted 
lor displaying that "beautiful arrangement of colour and 
design, for which France is so justly celebrated. One or 
two specimens of printed silk handkerchiefs are shown, 
more especially referred to in the report on English 


more especially reierrea to m tne report on ungusn 
goods of die same class. 

Some statistical remarks on the progress of the French 

S rint-trade would have been* introduced here, but the 
ury regret that they have not been able to obtain aDy 
official information on c the subject Holding the first 
rank in taste, and second in amount of production, of the 
European nations, the progress and state of the French 
trade must form an interesting subject of inquiry. 

The Jury would next allude to the interesting contri- 
butions from Switzerland, presenting excellent specimens 
of muslin and cglico work, block and machine, some of 
them jmsurpassed in execution by any in the Exhibition. 
They are specially worthy of notice as the manufactures 


however, she has imposed a small fisca|oneaf about 2$ per 
cent. There is reason to believe thar cfirnkises produc- 
ing these goods have successfully introduced them, for 
yean past, in competition with French and English, into 
various neighbouring markets in Central Europe. 

The printed goods from Russia, Prussia, Austria, the 
Zoliverein, Hamburg, Sardinia, Portugal, Turkey, and 
the United States of America, exhibit fewer varieties of 
production, of unequal merit, and each prepared chiefly 
tbr tbfir respective markets. o ,1 

The Egyptian contribution of printed goods is curious, 
as presenting nearly the rudest modem manufactures, 
the products of English machinery, and partly of Eng-, 
lish workmen; exhibiting the germs of the revival of a 
trade in a country which certainly possessed the art ‘bf 
printing and dyeing mordanted colours 1800 years ago. 


printing and dyeing mordanted colours 1800 years ago. 

The last ana most inferior specimens of printing are u 
those of Central India, exhibited by the East India Com- 
pany. They deserve attention as the productions of a 
country the most ancient in the history of the print- 
trade, and which, 180 year* ago, contributed nearly all 
the fine printed chintzes then worn bv the higher classes, 
which so much superseded t fee use of other fabrics, as to 
excite a popular feeling against them and all printed 
godds; so that the GovenuneyA of the day, yielding to 
the clamour, actually passed an Act through Parliament, 
prohibiting the wear of all printed calicos whatever,— an 
Act which disgm^d the statute-book for ten years. 


One fact, highly creditable to the character of the 
Exhibition, and the Exhibitors of printed fabrics, the 
Jury would wish to state. ' They believe that amongst 
the variety of British and foreign printed goods, there are 
not to be found any specimens prepared specially for the 
Exhibition, or for show merely, but only such selections 
from the work of each house as honestly represent its 
average produce. 

The decisions of the Jury, on the merits of the articles 
exhibited, have been arrived at from a consideration of 
the wants of the consumer alone, always reineml>ering that 
it is his taste' in its highest form, and not any critical 
standard, which it is necessary for the printer to consult 
and supply. The chief object of the Exhibition is to 
bring together the finest articles already produced, and 
by presenting these side by side for comparison, to 
suggest new forms and varieties, and to induce an in- 
creased demand from various countries. 

In their report on the specimens of dyed goods placed 
before them, the Jnry will remark, first, on those of 
Great Britain (India included). 

Here will be found dyed woollen articles, as well as 
numerous specimens of mixed fabrics (woollen and cotton, 
woollen ana linen) in piece-goods of great variety atul 
purity of colour. Specimens of silk and wool in the 
iiunV, equally diversified in colour and in gradation of 
shade. The silks used in the manufacture of Spitaliiclds, 
Macclesfield, Manchester, Coventry, &c. The wot Is for 
jtke manufacture ef carpets and woollen and mixed fabrics, 
in Kidderminster, Glasgow, Bradford, Leeds, Halifax, 
Norwich, and elsewhere. 

The French collection of dyed goods presents a beau- 
tiful variety of merinos, but none of mixed cotton and 
woollen fabrics. Varieties of dyed wools for the manu- 
facture of Parisian shawls, and of silk in the hank, show- 
ing that purity of colour, especially in the lighter 
shades, which contributes so greatly to the success of tlie 
Lyouese manufactures. 

Saxony, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, have sent many 
varieties of dyed yarns. 

In their respective compartments will be found the 
merinos of Saxony and Russia. • 

Numberless varieties of woollen dyed yarns for the 
Berlin carpets; and from Vienna, for the manufacture 
of shawls and damasks. 

Switzerland exhibits numerous specimens of the dyed 
silk used in the extensive manufactures of Bale und 
Zurich. 

China, one of the earliest known silk manufacturing 
nations in the world, is represented oil this occasion by a 
complete assortment of the dyed silks used in her manu- 
factures. 

Having briefly referred to the specimens of dyeing, it 
may be remarked that this art has participated in the 
great industrial movement of the last twenty-five years ; 
and of this, the dyeing of mixed fabrics composed of 
animal and vegetable substances affords a striking proof. 
The great difficulty of presenting a bright, sound, and 
uniform colour, on fibres having different affinities, has 
been overcome. In the various modes of dyeing silk and 
wool, Prussian-blue, with a tin mordant, has been substi- 
tuted for indigo with complete success. The colours 
extracted from various dye-woods, have, by a judicious 
application of oxidizing agents, been rendered brighter 
and more permanent. Preparations of tin, formerly em- 
ployed for fine colours only, are now in general use, and 
friniish the means of multiplying the shades of bright 
and permanent colours. 

Particular reference ought to be made to the great im- 
provement in the bleaching or Vhitening the silk fibre 
intended for the dye-bath. It is well known that the 
paler shades of colour cannot be produced bright and 
clear unless on a silk of pure white. 

In presenting a list of the names of Exhibitors to whom 
the Jury award the Prise Medal, in woven, spun, felted, 
and laud fabrics, when shown as specimens of printing or 
dyeing, it appears inexpedient to mention, otherwise tnaii 
in general terms, the points of excellence upon which 
these awards are founded. 

The greater number of Exhibitors show specimens of 
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printing on a variety of cotton, -woollen, and mixed 
fabrics : reference however is made to those only which 
appear most remarkable. a 

In printing. — The Prise Medal is awarded for various 
degrees of excellence, in design, execution, and bril- 
liancy or permanency of colour, or both. 

In dyeing . — The Prise Medal is awarded for brilliancy, 
permanency, and uniformity of colour. The Jury make 
these awards to printers and dyers only. 

Pbinting. 

The Jury award Prize Medals in this department to 
the following Exhibitors : — 

Bernoville, Labsonnxer, and Chenest, Paris (1548, 
France, pp. 1250, 1251), for fancy fabrics printed in 
steam colours for dresses. 

Hlack, James, and Co., Glasgow (61, p. 556), for 
printed muslins, jaconots, and fancy fabrics. 

Beech, Steinbach, and Maxtz, Mulhouse (29, 
France, p. 1172), for printed mo usselinc-de-laines (all 
wool), calicos and jaconots, in madder colours. 

BockmDul Bbothebs, Schlieper, and Hecker, El- 
berfeld (606, Prussia, p. 1084), for printed calicos. •* 

Bossi, J., St Veit, near Vienna (239, Austria, p. 1019), 
for fancy fabrics printed in steam colours for dresses. # 

Cuocqueel, Louis, Labriche (90, France, p. 1175), for 
fancy fabrics printed in 6team colours for dreBses. 

Dalgleish, Falconer, and Co., Glasgow and Man- 
chester (27, p. 555), for machine-printed c tlTcos* 

De la Moriniere, Gonin, and Michelet, 'Paris 
(1583, France, p. 1252), for fancy fabrics printed in steam 
colours for dresses. 

Dollfus, Mieg, and Co., Mulhouse (1141, France, 
p. 1234), for printed muslins and jaconots,' madder, and 
other colours ; printed mousseline-do-laines (all wool). 

Evans, David, and Co., London (1, p. 554), for 
printed silk handkerchiefs, and printed table-covers. 

Godkfuoy, L., Puteaux ((Seine) (1252, France, p. 1237), 
for fiuicy fabrics printed in steam colours for dresses. 

Guos OdikRj Roman, and Co., Wesserling (248, France, 
p. 1 188), for printed muslins and jaconots in madder and 
other colours ; and printed mousseline - de - laincs (all; 
wool). 

Hartmann and Son, Munster (Hant-Rhin) (256, France, 
p. 1 189), for various fabrics printed in madder colours. 

Hoyle, Thomas, and Sons, Manchester (36, p. 555), 
for machine-printed calicos. 

Inglih and Wakefield, Glasgow (4, p. 554), for ma- 
chine-printed mousseline-de-laines and bareges. 

Japuih, J. B., and Sons, Claye (274, France, p. 1190), 
for printed cottons and chintz colours for furnitures. 

Koechun Brothers, Mulhouse ( 1 634, France, p. 1 255), 
for printed mousseline-de-laines (all wool), printed cali- 
cos, in madder colours. 

Lkitenberokr, Franz, Cosmanos, Bohemia (187, 
Austria, p. 1017), for printed calicos, in madder colours. 

Littler, Mar? Ann, Merton Abbey (8, p. 554, as 
exhibited by Mr. Wilkinson; and 282, p. 5§0, Classes 
XII. and XV.), for printed silk handkerchiefs. 

Sale, J. N., Manchester (39, p. 556), for printed cotton . 
shirtings. 

SriiLUMBBBOER, jun.,andCo.,Haut-Rhin(1481, France, 
p. 1247), for calicos and jaconots printed by cylinder.^ 

Schware and Co., Manchester (41, p. 556), for printed 
calicos, madder, and garancine work. 

Schwartz and Huquenin, Mulhouse, Haut-$hin (1003, 


France, p. 1227), for printed cotton chinas colours for 
furnitures. 

Simpson and Young, Manchester (47, p. 556), for 
mottsseline-de-laines (cotton warps), printed by cylinder 
in six and seven colours ; and calicos printed in steam 
colours. 

Steiner, C., Ribeauvilld (883, France, p. 1195), for 
Turkey red, plainflye and printed. # 

Steiner, T and Co., Churcti#near Accrington (37, 
p. 555), for Turkey zed, plain dygand primed. 

Thomson Brothers, and Sons, Manchester <25, 
p. 554), for printed mouMeliue-de-laines (cotton warps). 

Vaucher, Du Pasquier, and Co., Cort&illod (36, 
Switzerland, p. 1268), for calicos and jaconots primed by 
cylinder. • 

Welch, Marcetson, and Co., London ( f , jji. 554), 
for printed silk handkerchiefs. 

Wej|H, Thomas, Merton Abbey (18, p. 554), for 
printedr table-covers. 

Zeicler and Co., Winterthur (146, Switzerland, 
p. 1275), for plain Turkey red dye. • 

Dyeing. # * 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors in this department : — 

Arm it ace, G., and Co., Bradford (14G, Classes XII. 
and XV., p. 492), for Orleans and Cobourg cloths, mixed 
pf cotton and wool. 

Bkrcmann and Co., Berliw (106, Prussia, p. 1054), for 
Berlin worilen yarns, dyedin various colours. 

Feau-Bechard, V. At/Passy-prhs-Paris (Seine), (198_ . 
France, p. 1183), for skein-dyed fine Vooilen yams for^ 
shawls. 

Francillon, — , Paris for merinos, exhibited by Pa- 
turle-Lupin, Seydoux, Sicbcr, and Co., manufacturers, 
Coteau (1381, France, p. 1242). 

Guinon, A. P., Lyons (1263, France, p. 1237), for 
skein-dyed silk in various colours ; bleaching silk am^the 
application of picrique acid. • 

Howe, J., and Co., Coventry (36, J3ass IV., p. 197*), for 
skeiu-dyed silk in various coloufo. 

Le Lievbe, H., London (60, p. 557), for skein-dyed 
black silk. 

Partridge, N. # Stroud (212, Classes XII. and XV., 
p. 496), for dyeing broad cloths of different colours 
on each side. • 

Ripley and Sons, Bradford, Yorkshire (148, Classes 
XII. and XV., p. 493), for Orleans and Cobourg cloths, 
mixed of cotton and wool. # 

Vebsikre, A., Puteaux, near Pariq, (720, France, 
p. 1213), for meriuos. 

Wegner, T. (155, Switzerland, p. 1276), for* 

skein-dyed silkfe vSnous colours. 

The Jury wward the Prize Medal to Mr. John Mercer, 
Accrington (48, p. 556), for the beautiful application of a 
scientific principle in preparing various textile fabrics, 
strengthening the material, and at the same time wonder- 
fully increasing the brilliancy and intensity of the colour 
when dyefi or printed. The results are exhibited in the 
goods shown by*Mr. Mercer. A Council Medal has 
been awarded in Class IL 

The Jur^ would have felt it a duty to recommend this 
inventor for the Council Medal, if his discovery had been 
extensively applied in manufacture. 




June 1851, 


EDMUND POTTER, Reporter. 
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RljpOIlT ON TAPESTRY, INCLUDING CARPETS, FLOOR-CLOTHS, &e., 
^ACE^FANCY EMBROIDERY, AND INDUSTRIAL WORKS,. 

[Tho figures after the Names (botween paronthoses) refer to the Exhibitors' Numbers and to the rages in the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.] 


f Dr. PourFTCS Bolley, Chairman^ Switzerland; Commissioner. 

I'eter Graham, Deputy Chairman „ 37 Oxford Street; Carpet Manufacturer. 
liicitARD Bibiun, Rejtortfr, Nottingham; Lace Manufacturer. 

1). Biddle, 81 Oxford Street ; LacetiiOii. r 

Antony Fkssler, Switzerland. 

TiiSmas Siucox Lka, J. P., Astley Hall, Stourport; retired Carpet Manufacturer. 

Bought Lindsay, Belfast: Sewed and Embroidered Muslin Manufacturer. 

Francois A. Washer, Belgium; Merchant at Brussels. 

i 

M. Ellisen, Fraukfort-on-the-M alne ; Merchant, (rroxy for M. Falk, Zollvorcin ; 
Manufacturer.) 

Felix A unit ay, Paris; Merchant. (PrCxy for M. Lalnel, France; Inspector of 
Manufactures ; Member of Central Jury.) 


The Jury appointed by the Royal Commissioners for 
Clnas XWC. having completed^ their inspi'etion of the 
^various articles, add awarded the prizes placed at their 
disposal, beg to append to their awards some facts and 
observations relative to the rise, progress, and present 
condition of the branches of industry that have come 
more immediately under their notice. 

The Jury are of opinion that the products included in 
Clai$ XiX. t from many countries, are more numerous and 
various, and differ more widely in price, than those com- 
prised in any other Cl^ss. Their task has, consequently, 
been one of much labour and difficulty, having occupied 
two months of unceasing attention in seeking out and 
examining everything said to belong to this Class (the 
goods from foreign countries not being classified in the 
Catalogue), and in many cases having to seek for them 
in other Classes being most anxious that, no omission on 
tlieic part should be made, and that ample justice should 
be dc^ to the Exhibitors. 

The great variety of products before* referred to will 
account for what may at first sight appear too great a 
degree of liberality in the awards. 

* In decidiug upon the merits of the articles exhibited, 
they have taken into consideration of invention, 
novelty and beauty of design, excellence of manufacture 
or execution, cheapness, durability, and usefulness. 

They have recompensed those Exhibitors who have 
displayed one or other of those qualities by Honourable 
Mention, and have awarded Medals to those who, in their 
productions, have combined several of them. 

, The Council of Chairmen having confirmed the recom- 
mendation of a Council Medal in thf case where the 
fabric was new, and of great beauty and utility, drat not 
in those cases where great beauty of design wasVmited with 
the highest degree of excellence in execution, and applied Jo 
articles of commercial importance : the names of those 
Exhibitors whose production* were peculiarly distin- 
guished are referred to in the Keport. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, the Jufy 
proceed with their observations upon the various branches 
of xndnsti^ that have come under their notice. * 


British Lace. 

Bobbin-Net JfncAi»a^.-ANottingham, lorig celebrated 
tbr her machine-ifiade* late, has** on this occasion, fur- 
nished indubitable prooft that her manufacturers and 
aftizans have b&n*progressing in the some ratio as those 
in most other branches of industry, during the last half- 
century. Fift&arearg jsgo, lace made by machinery was 
mostly from He point-net and warp-machines (both 


i 

modifications of the original stocking-frame); since that 
period, there have been incredible sums of money ex- 
pended, mauy valuable lives sacrificed by intense study, 
hundreds of patents taken out, and nearly ns many differ- 
ent I y-construcled machines built for the production of 
plain and ornamental lace of every description. It has 
been matter of astonishment to see how quickly one 
inventor has succeeded another, and by simplifying or 
modifying his machines rendered useless those of his 
predecessor. It may be stated, that in none of the textile 
fabrics have there been so many combinations of ma- 
chinery used to effect the purpose as in tfie making of 
lace, commencing with the stocking- fra me, to which was 
added a Tickler machine, then the point-net machine, 
warp machine, Mechlin plait machine, and many others. 
All of these (except the warp machine \ disappeared for 
the purpose of making lace wheu the bobbin-net machine 
was introduced, and its capabilities for making both plain 
and ornamental lace became developed. The bobbin-net 
machine is so culled from the thread that makeB the lace 
being partly supplied from Ixibbins, and partly from a 
warp, the bobbins being made to pass froin front to back, 
and back to front, while a lateral motion is imparted to 
the warp threads, thus causing one series of threads to 
wrap round the other. After innumerable attempts to 
make bobbin-lace, the first successful machine was made 
aud paten ted by John Heathcoat, in 1808. This machine, 
although novel in its construction, and the first enabling 
one series qf threads to pass round the other, was complex 
in its arrangements, and required sixty motions to com- 
plete one hole, the same being now made with six. The 
■ cost, also, of the production was such ns to circumscribe 
its use, for we find in 1815, when the machines of this 
description had increased to 140, one square yard of the 
produce was wrorth 30s. ; the same quantity can now be 
purchased for threepence. 

But so rapidly, from this period, did the machinery 
increase and trade extend, that in 1831 the capital em- 
ployed in the lx>bbin-net trade, from careful inquiries roa ie 
by a townsman, W. Felkin, Esq., was &, 310,0001., giving 
permanent employment to 21 1 ,000 persons. It is desirable 
to state that, up to this time, little less than plain net 
and quillings had been produced by the bobbin-net ma- 
chine. After repeated efforts on the Leaver, circular, 
pusher, and traverse warp machines, in 1831 and 1832, 
plans were adopted to purl and bullet-hole tne edges of 
narrow laces, finishing them afterwards with a gimp- 
thread with the needle ; the same was done on the pusher 
machine, and shortly after on the circular. The rapidity 
with which new articles were brought out, first by one 
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machine and then by another, was astonishing, each dig- I arc specially designed, and the rapid manner in which 
covery leadin g the way to something more novel. At this part of the trade has extended, we think it right to 
this period, also, a patent vfos taken out by William state here that the Government School of Design has 
Sneath, of Ilyson Green, and sold to James Fisher, Esq., materially assisted the enterprising manufacturer and 
of liadfbrd, for spotting on the circular machine ; soon artisan. 

after another was taken out by Mr. Freeman, of Tewkes- At the present time, amongst the infinite variety of 

bury for spotting on the traverse warp ; and shortly after 4 articles manufactured by the bobbin-net machines, are— 
a third by R. Birkin, of Bosford, for the same thing on 1st. Black silk gnece net ornamented, shawl* scarfs, 
the Leaver machine. flounces, trimming laces, blondeafin white and colours, 

Many efforts 4ere mode by Draper, and others, to apply some wholly finished on the maAines, others partly by 

the Jacquard machine to the bobbin-net for the purpose machinery, and embroidered afterwards. 9 

of ornament. Several patents had been ftken out for (Up to 1845, Saxony exported largely the lower class 
this purpose, but no successful arrangement had been of these, and France the more expensive into this country; 
effected till about 1839, when a pusher machine was but so perfect are they made, so much improved in design, 
woiked with cards the width of the net, by Mr. Wright, so effective for useful purposes, and lower by ft om 75 to 
of Radford: the same application was made to the circu- 90 per cent, than the class of hand-mad? articles they 
lar maettne by Mr. Crofts, who has taken out several represent, that we not only supply onr home ma/ket, but 
patents for various improvements in nearly every descrip- have exported 150,000/. worth annually, during the last 
tion of bobbin-net machinery. , four yjmro, to foreign markets, principally the American, 

The application of the Jacquard still progressed slowly and not a four find their way into France, although wholly 
till 1841, when a plan discovered by llootou Dcverill was prohibited by that country.) • 

bought and patented by Messrs. Biddle and Birkin, for 2nd. Cotton edgings, laces, and insertions, lifien laces 
applying the Jacquard to tbe guide bars ; and so rapid in imitation of white pillow lace, muslin edging and 
has been the application of the Jacquard since «fhat luces, fuucy piece net, spotted net, plait net, in imitation 
period, that at the present time there is scarcely a of the costly Valenciennes lace. 

machine at work without it (except those adapted pur- 3rd. The third class is of curtains in imitation of the 

poscly for plain net), either applied to the bars, or along S\viss curtains, bed-covers, and blinds; and although this 
the width of the machine, and from that period the trade branch of trade is new, having only been introduced in 
commenced anew, producing every description of pattern 1846, yet from the extent it has already attained, em- 
on all the various descriptions of net known* particularly tyoying above 100 machines, and from tlie display* of 
on the plain-net, that had been made and patented in goods exhibited, excellent in design and good in texture, 
1838 by Mr. Crafts, but was not extensively monufac- it promises not only to Wan important but an improving 
tured till the successful application of the Jacquard, department of the lace trade. • 

Such an impetus did the trade receive from this, that 4th. The fourth class includes silk and cotton, plain 
hundreds of machines which were useless, or 44 worked net Mechlin grounds, blonde, Brussels, or extra twist : 
up,” as the trade termed them, were brought into active this is a branch of much importance, employing regularly 
and profitable use ; many of their owners, after spending upwards of 2,000 machines ; one owner, J. lleatlieoat, 
from 80/. to 100/., being able to realize this outlay in Esq., M.P., having 300, principally making silk net, or 
three or four weeks (if put on with a saleable pattern). Paris blonde. To this gentleman the trade owes much 
No sooner was the Jacquard machine successfully adapted for his zeal and perseverance in discovering the auftbod 
to the bobbin-net machine, than new sources of mamifac- of importing that dress or fiuish to his nets, formerly 
ture gradually developed themselves, such as lloun^p, known only to the French, and the accomplishment of 
scarfs, shawls, window-curtains, See., dec. ; but, to sue- which is now giving permanent employment to mauy 
eced in tlieFe articles, tasteful and claljorate patterns were thousands of workpeople. 

required, equal to the French and other foreign produc- The numerous and various specimens of Nottingham 
tions of the samo kind: manufacturers had in many manufactures in the Great Exhibition, their generally 
instances to resort to those places for designs. This want useful character and extraordinary cheapness, combined 
of clever local designers caused the same anxiety to be with very considerable taste in design and excellence in ■ 
manifested by the makers of machine-made lace that execution, must tend to still further develop tbe ingenuity 
other manufacturing districts had evinced; and the same and extend the trade of the locality. # # 

cordial assistance from the Government was afforded in The description of m a ch ines at present in nse are the 
establishing a school of design in Nottingham. following : — 

Though many for the first two or three years thought 1st. The 44 Acoggrs,” so called after John Leavers, ih& 
this school comparatively useless, it has proved that it original constAcTOPW this machine ; a specimen of which, 
was only sowing the seeds for extended usefulness, as belonging to Mr. Birkin of Nottingham, is at work in 
several young men, that have had no other means of the Exhibition. 

learning designing, and creating & taste for the fine arts, Must of the articles included in tlie first and second 
are now filling important situations, and receiving liberal class productions are made from this description of rna- 
s&laries ; and there is no doubt that at tlie present time chiuery. 

our local artists are capable of producing designs equal to 2nd. The 44 Pusher ” machine, so called from having 
the French, Swiss, &c. • • independent pushers to propel the bobbins and carriages 

We may be told, the display of lace goods in the Great* from front to bpek, instead of pulling or hooking them, 
Exhibition does not demonstrate this statement ; but it as in other arrangements. 

must be borne in mind that the manufacturer of machine* From tms description of machine are made shawls, 
made lace has to have his patterns adapted to suit the scarfo, flounces, &c., of a superior quality, which require 
various markets ; and they know from experience, that to have tlie pattern traced afterwards with a thick thread 
patterns that would suit the French would not be saleable by*womcn, « 

to any large extent in the English market (aid English- 3rd The 41 Circular** so called from bolts or combs 
made lace being prohibited in Jthe French market, it is fin which the carriages pass being mode circular, instead 
useless to adapt our patterns to their taste). In fact, of straight, as in the straight-bolt machines, originally 
there requires one style for the London market, another dbnstvucied by Mr. Mbrley, of Derby (lateWf Notting- 
for the provinces; one for North America, a different one ham). From these machines are made the curtains men- 
for South America, and so of all the various markets to tioned in Class 111., and tbe various descriptions of plain, 
which we export our produce. * spotted, and fancy nets. 

It will, therefore, be perceived, that tbe French are 4th. A few 44 Traverse Warp JMUchtnes” so called 
rarely employed in designing, except for the Parisian from the warp 44 traversing" instead of tbe carriages, as 
taste, where our designers have to suit the tastes of nearly in the circular and pushup machines. These machines 
all the markets in tbe world. principally make spotted lace, blond edgings, and inrita- 

Judging, therefore, from tbe beautiful patterns now tion thread laces, 
produced, their suitability to the motets for which they There is a smaller number of machines now than in 
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1636, owing to many of tlie old narrow ones having been 
broken njp aim replaced by others, wider, more speedy, 
and of a superior construction. Though numerically 
km, the power of production is materially increased : in 
addition to this, arrangements are now made in many of 
the machines for completely “finishing’* their produce, 
embroidering $ thus dispensing with a great number 4 
of *' lace-runners, which will account in a great mea- 
sure, for the apparentelimination in tfie number of hands 
employed in 1636. \ 

There are now in roll operation 3,200 bobbin-net ma- 
chines; the total number or quartern 34,382, giving em- 
ployment to 6,656 men. 6,869 women and children, 
representing a capital or 1,329,446/, This is exclusive 
or buildings and requisite machinetr for working the 
same ; and alsq of machinery and stock for silk-throwing, 
eotton-fipinning, dyeing, bleaching. and dressing; for 
Smiths’ bobbin and carriage guide, comb ahi point 
makers, embroidering, earding, mending, &o., estimated 
at 1,616,500/., in which occupations about 113,300 hands 
are regularly employed. 

Total*o&pital 2,965,945/. Total number of bands em- 
ployed 133,015. Annual amount of business returns 
2,300,060/. 

These statistics are the result of extensive and careful 
inquiries made purposely for the occasion ; and are as ac- 
curate as such documents can be, considering thedifficulty, 
in some cases, of obtaining all the facts from xnonu tor- 
turers. 

•The “ Warp Machine”— fn addition to the bobbin-net 
machine for making lace, there is also the wasp machine, 
several productions from whi&ll are exhibited on this 
’^occasion, of a novel and beautiful description. 

The invention of the warp frame (about the year 1 775) 
has been ascribed to four persons, Vandyke, a Dutchman; 
Mr. Clare, of Edmonton, near London; Mr. Marsh, Moor- 
fields, London; and Mr. Morris, of Nottingham. Blackner 
(who was a contemporary), in his History of Notting- 
ham, mentions three of these, and inclines to the opinion 
thaf Mr. Crane, who was a mechanic, was the first to 
apply the warp to the common stocking-frame. It must 
here be understood thfct, for the common stocking-frame, 
but one thread is requisite; whilst to the warp, a thread 
for each needle was employed, and hence it derived the 
name of “warp machine. The first articles attempted 
fr*om the new application, were silk stockings, having 
blue and white^xig-sag, or, as they were culled (from the 
supposed inventor), Vandyke 6tripes; and this new kind 
of mWfry continued in considerable request for upwards 
of twenty-years. Purses were also made in considerable 
quantities after the same manner. 

The first machines were about 16 inches in width, and 
■ they were merely the common stocking-frame, with the 
warp or new principle applied. t 

In the years 1784-5, a person named James Tarratt, 
considerably improved them by applying treddles to per- 
form the requisite movements, ana built them as wide as 
44 inches, by which improvements the speed was doubled, 
and the width tripled. About this period, a Nottingham 
mechanic considerably unproved the warp frame, by the 
application of the rotary motion, and the “caxh” wheels 
to move the guide-bars, which are 6t£U known in the 
tr&di ae Dawson’s wheels: he employed several of his 
iuigrcRved machines in the production of officers’ sashes, 
braces, panes, and other elastic textile fabrics, the ma- 
nufacture of some of which continues to this day. lu 
the year 1796, a person named Roland invented a ftew 
fabric frond the waip, which was patented by Mr. Barber, 
of Bilborough, near Nottingham. This fabric was usril 
very extensively fbr pantaloons, sailors’ jackets, and other 


This ntw manufacture rose to great importance, and 
large contracts for the Adunralty were supplied. In the 
year 1812, 500 frames wetd said to be employed in the 
midland counties bn this article;' which is still known as 
“Berlin,” audits "extensively used for the making of 

K gloves. It is said/ that in thp year 1808, 1,800 point-net 
frames Vere at #ork in the neighbourhood of Notting- 
, About t||s period, two persons of the names of 
m md Finw, tafcde silk laoe from what they termed 


an upright-warp frame (from the needles being placed 
upright, and not horisontally, as in the ordinary waip 
frame). In the year 18ft>, 120 of these upright frames 
were at work in Nottingham ; and the wages ofthe work- 
men were very high, never less than 60s. per week. 

In a very short period, lace was made from the horL 
sontal warps; and the uprights were soon rendered use- 
less. The first lace produced was of a very inferior 
description ; and various attempts were made to improve 
it. At length. Brown and Copestake invented what was 
called Mechlin net, which, from its intrinsic excellence, 
soon entirety superseded the jpoint net; and in a short 
time 430 frames were making it; the wages of the work- 
men averaging four guineas per weekj whilst the cotton 
used was 15 guineas per lb. From this period the point- 
net manufacture declined, until it became quite extinct; 
and the warp machine was in the ascendant, g. 

Soon after the introduction of Mechlin lace, an imita- 
tion of it was zpade by a Mr. Kirkland, which was known 
as “two-course” net; and another kind of silk lace 
known as “Blonde,” invented by Dnyoock, appeared 
about the same time. These two kinds of silk lace sub- 
sequently attained to great importance, especially the 
latter, which still forms a considerable branch of the lace 
trade. 

0 Thc blonde, soon after its introduction, became in great 
repute, and the workmen made enormous wages— it is 
said, as much as 10/. per week. 

In the year 1819, the Mechlin disappeared; and soon 
after the two-course and blonde greatly declined until 
1830/ from the large importations of French silk-lace; 
the French method of dressing being much superior to 
our own. 

The bobbin-net machine, which was invented and pa- 
tented in 1809, had now become the great rival of the 
warp. 

Cotton “Mechlin” lace speedily disappeared toforc 
the more approved manufacture, bobbin-net : and what 
from this new competitor at home, and large importations 
of silk luce from France, the warp trade may be consi- 
dered to have fallen to its lowest stale of depression. 
Numbers of the machines might lie bought- for the price 
of old iron ; and many were broken up as no longer of 
use. Such was the state of this branch of industry when 
attention was directed to the ornamentation of lace on 
tiie machine. Hitherto, the lace or net had been made 
wholly plain, and was embroidered or “tamboured” 
afterwards by hand. 

Driven from the plain by the bobbin-net, the warp was 
the first to attempt the ornamental ; and has the credit of 
leading the way in what has become the most important 
branch of the lace trade. Boot, Roberts, Herbert, and 
Copc6take were the earliest in the field, uud laces with 
spots and bullet holes introduced first appeared. 

A new kind of net also was produced, which was called 
“mock twist, in imitation of its rival the bobbin-net. 
From these sprang the tatting trade; and, suddenly, ma- 
chinery which before was worthless, rose to a great 
value: mapy new machines bejran to lie built; and these 
warp tattings gave quite a new impulse to the warp trade. 
.Whilst the tatting trade was at its height in 1830-31, the 
' silk blonde again revived under the patronage extended 
to it by the Court at this period. Machines were now 
constructed on improved principles ; and rotatory action 
was* successfully applied. These gradually superseded 
those worked by hand, and instead of old 44 inches wide, 
many from 10U inches to 150 inches were constructed. 
This state t>f prosperity continued fbr several years, until 
1835-G, when the silk blonde and cotton tattings became 
greatly depressed. 

The bobbin-net machine again ontrivaRed its fore- 
runner by producing superior ornamented laces; and 
Heathcoat's plain silk bobbin-net had now begun to take 
the place of Nottingham white silk blonde. Notwith- 
standing these, the unemployed warps found other and 
new ^channels. Some were making gimps, and a still 
greater number lace mitts and gloves, which, from 1836 
to 1846, were in great demand; but these* during the last 
few years, have nearly become obsolete. 

In 1839 the Jacquard was applied to the warp by 
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Draper, of Nottingham. The increased capability which 
this application gave, inspired new hope for the warp- 
face trade of Nottingham. A new class of products of 
elaborate design was manufacture^, such as shawls, 
scarfs, mitts, fells, laces, &c. ; but latterly the products of 
the Twist machine have to a great extent supported them. 

Great improvements were made in iftssing silk lace 
Mr. Dunnicltff first followed the French method of work- 
ing the silk in the single thread, and in the raw state, 
instead of thcaorganxine thrown which had heretofore 
been need. The result of this change was soon felt. 
French-dressed silk laee, which had long been superior to 
ours was now equalled in whiteness and brilliancy ; and 
at the present day, English-dressed lace is little, if at 
all, inferior to the best specimens from Lyons. Within 
the lost few years, many new kinds of manufacture have 
been attempted from the warp, which deserve a special 
menticflL 

Elastic woollen cloth for gloves and other purposes is 
one of these. Henry Dunnmgton of Nottingham was the 
first who made it, and he has produced the best of this 
kind. 

Many new lands of elastic fabrics for gloves, both in 
silk and other kinds of material, have been made by 
Messrs.. Ball and Co. A patent for velvet lace was ob- 
tained by Dnnnicliff and Dexter in 1845 ; but the making 
of velvet was not brought into practical operation Ami 
1849, when Messrs. Boll and Dunuiclifff and Messrs. 
Haines and Hancock, succeeded in making piece velvet 
suitable for gloves, the product at the presenVirae being * 
entirely used for this purpose. 9 

Dnnng the past year the same parties have had granted 
n patent for making velvet in combination with lace; and 
for other novel weavings, specimens of which are shown 
in the Great Exhibition. 

These latter may be considered as the latest Improve- 
ments of the warp* frame, which bring down our notice to 
the present period. ! 

The number of machine* now in operation, as far as 
can be ascertained, is about 1,400 : 600 in the couHy of 
1 Leicester; 400 in Derbyshire, and 400 in Nottingham- 
shire, and c^e employed in the various branches as fol- 
lows:-— 

150 blonde, and other Bilk lacos. 

150 cotton tattings. 

550 Leicester hosiery, Ac. 

100 lace gloves and mitts. 

150 woollen doth, hosiery, purses, and various 
kinds of fabrics for gloves, Ac. 

1,100 Total. 

The average widths of the machines employed in the 
Nottingham trade are from 90 to 100 inches (some few 
being as wide as 1 50), whilst those engaged in the Lei- 
cester hosiery trade, are generally from 44 to 72 inches. 

The number of persons employed in the warp trade is 
estimated at 10,000, and the capital invested 360,0002., 
making a return per annum of 700,0002. On a compa- 
rison with former returns, it will be otaerted, that the 
number of machines employed in the lace branches is 
considerably less, whilst in the bosicnr and other xAscel^ 
laneous articles the numbers have increased. A warp 
blonde-machine, 54 inches wide (which was about the 
average in 1830), would produce about 20 yards or 80 
racks per week, which, when dressed, would be equal to 
about 50 square yards. 

. The power-machine belonging to Messrs. Ball, Dun- 
nicuft, and Co. in the Great Exhibition, illustrative of 
the warp-lace trade, is capable of producing— working 12 
hours per day.— 800 racks per week, which, when dressed, 
would Ik equal to about 1,200 square yards. A yard of 
4-quarter white silk blonde, which in 1830 sold for 2*., is 
now supplied for 6d. # 

Idea madp by hand, as “ Honiton," and 44 Thread " 

or Pillow Lace, also 44 British Point/' Tamoob, 
and LxMBtticn Lacks. 

Mention Lvce .— The description of lace termed "Ho- 
niton " xs made by placing a perforated pattern upqn a 


m 

pillow, and employing pins* bobbins, and spindles to 
twist and interweave thread in such a m ham as to pro- 
duce the required design. It was formerly confined to 
the production of simple sprigs and borders ; bat during 
the past twenty years considerable progress has been 
made, resulting in the manufacture of febrics, displaying 
not only extreme delicacy of execution, but also beauty, 
and taste in design. 

The Great Exhibition affords junple proof of this in 
the specimens of financings, sHawls, scarfs, handker- 
chiefs, berthes, &o* which areithere exhibited, varying 
in price from ten to two hundred guineas. 

This striking change has not arisen from fortuitous 
circumstances, but has been mainly iuduced by eminent 
houses in the trade ; who, to meet the* taste required by 
their customers, have employed @verv # means *at their 
disposal to raise the character of this aescriptidh of laee. 
They ore fully alive to the conviction that the more the 
Briti^ manufacture becomes assimilated to the charac- 
teristics of the foreign (which are chiefly suitable, beau- 
tiful, and dearly-defined patterns,* with refinement of 
execution), the more the demand for this lace will 
extend; and, proportionally with such increased demand, 
they will be induced to expend still larger Bumf, in order 
to produce a higher class of designs. They are farther 
encouraged in uieir exertions by the fact that, although 
the British lace cannot boast of design so exquisite, and 
execution so delicate, as Brussels laee, it yet possesses 
remarkable and valuable qualities, inasmuch as it is pro- 
duced perfectly white, doe^ not change colour, and«the 
price is vgry moderate. 

The district in wbidlr Honiton lace is nuujp extends 
about 30 miles along the coast of Devonshire, and aboifT v 
12 miles inland. A very large number of persons (from 
7,000 to 8,000) are now employed in producing it. 

Pillow Lace .— 44 Pillow or 44 Thread " lace, although 
made upon the cushion like Honiton lace, is distinguished 
from it by having both the pattern and the mesn made 
by hand, whereas, in Iloniion lace, the pattern is made 
separately, and afterwards sewn on to machine-mad# tut. 

Not many years since a very considerable number of 
women and children were employed in its manufacture 
throughout the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, North- 
ampton, and Oxford j but the demand having fallen off 
(being subject to fluctuation, like all articles dependent 
upon fasliiou), has caused this branch of the trade to 
suffer severely. Contemporary, however, with the dimi- 
nution in the making of white-thread lace, an increased 
requirement for black lace occurred ; the manufacture of * 
which was introduced into the districts enumerated, and 
has been attended with marked success. 

It would be difficult to supply any rfbeurate statistics 
as regards tbe # number of persons engaged in this maun* 
facturc, as thg of the article enables the parties 

employed in producing it to carry on tlic operation apart 
from each qper, and without interfering with a domestic 
or retired life. 

It is deserving of consideration, that the worth of the 
actual material bears such a small proportion to the. value 
of the article itself, as to make the amount paid for the 
labour expended in its production to be almost the sole 
cost. This industrial product, therefore, cannot foil to 
enlist sympathy on its behalf, as it furnishes, in compa- 
rison withfits price, a surprising extent of employqpmt 
and maintenance, and these benefits, moreover, are 
afforded to a class of persons who otherwise would have 
a difficulty in earning a livelihoods In exemplification 
of which it may he saiu, that the poor in lftce-makine 
districts are comparatively well off, and better provided 
for than in other load! ties. 

• British Point Za<*r.— British Point, tambour, and 
Limerick laces, possess alike considerable merit, and are 
very similar in the mode of their manufacture. These 
embrace the imitation of Hdhiton and Brussels lace, and 
are produced in shawls, scarft, drosses, Court trains, 
flouncings, lappets, Ac., exhibiting a beautiful diaptyyof 
chaste, elegant, and elaborate designs, *and are well rapifc- 
sented in the Exhibition. 

44 British Point" is chiefly made in the neighbourhood 
of London, and isvery superior as an imitation. lace* 
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“Tambour” ig made principally at Islington, London, 
r Goffrietball in'Eggex, and at Nottingham. 

The “ Limerick lace” is peculiar to Ireland, and has 
btfm produced in considerable quantity. # ' 

There is also another description of this lace, which 
has been brought to great perfection. It is made in 
various articles, and presents an excellent imitation of 
the old Spanish point. 

The prospects of these branches of the British lace 
trade are at the present time highly encouraging; and 
there is no doubt that ty careful aftention in producing 
appropriate designs for Honiton lace, and the cultivation 
of a taste for refinement and elegance, the manufacturers 
of this- lace will be most successful in their exertions to 
render this department of British industry eminently 
worthy -of the increased admiration of ladies of rank and 
fashion, taot onnP in this, but in other countries. 

From the well-known character of the principal houses 
engaged in this enterprise, it may he confidently objected 
that Honiton lace wul assume a position in the highest 
dess of industrial ,art, combined with utility. Nor are 
the manufacturers of the other descriptions of lace men- 
tioned* in this Report at all behind in an energetic appli- 
cation ottheir resources, in order to excel in their various 
productions. 

The decided improvement which has been made in*the 
black laces, now so generally worn, has led to the intro- 
duction of a new and important feature in the fabrication 
of piece goods, such as shawls, scarfs, veils, coiffures, 
&&, the manufacture of whicji in “ black point lace" has- 
commenced within the Inst twelve months, an 4 , is carried 
on in the, southern districts of Buckinghamshire. It has 
"Mflready been attended with marked success, and is 
deserving of special notice. 

It is a gratifying reflection that the growing apprccia- 
ton of the wealthy and refined class of the increasing 
merit of these really useful and ornamental- articles of 
British manufacture gives suitable employment to a large 
number of females at their om&u houses, thereby increasing 
thei^ctmforts, encouraging habits of industry, and adding 
to the general prosperity of the nation. 

English, Irish, and Scotch Sewed Muslin 
Embroidery. 

The national importance of this branch of industry, its 
rapidly increasing extent, and the progress niude in its 
manufacture, af evidenced by the number of exhibitors 
fronfthe United Kingdom, and the varied merit of their 
productions, call for particular remark. 

3f9le articles exhibited by Messrs. D. and J. Macdonald 
nfid Co., and Messrs. S. R. and T. Brown, both of 
•Glasgow, and Messrs. Brown, Sharp, and Co., of Paisley, 
are very gratifying proofs of the exrsSUKjj attained both 
in desigu and execution. 

In taking a retrospective view of the tragic, it is diffi- 
cult to fix the precise date of its origin ; but there is no 
doubt that in the year 1770, in Scotland, and 1780, in 
Ireland, the germs of it were in existence. 

Towards the commencement of the present century the 
manufacture had so extended as to employ profitably the 
attention of eight or ten houses in Glasgow, and also a 
&w Ih Belfiist ; but the trade generally seems \o have 
made but little progress during the next twenty years, 
the Employment being comparatively limited in extent, 
aud the manufacturers principally coufining their atten- 
tion to the tambourJiranch of it (with the excepting of 
tt>me light cotton goods for foreign markets), in the 
almost exclusive production of trimmings, collars, robes, 
and baby linen. f 

One ofdthe circumstances which first gave a decided 
impulse to the mumfitclure was occasioned by the social 
revolution wrought among the Scotch aud Irish peasantry, 
ttnd particularly the latter, by the destruction of linen 
yam spinning hy* hand, through the introduction of 
i^Mdim«^,^^viotiriy the female, population were so 
.generally apdjrofitahly employed that it was with much 
Ilitollj thouf attention coifid bo directed to “ needle- 
' worit,* 4tt A moans of Subsistence ; but when the fiianu- 
, mw^nacry had nearly destroyed the occupation 


of hand-spinning, and the softened hum of the w wheel ” 
ceased to be heard, both the women und girls of the 
country were left almost without any source of profitable 
labour, and a very serious change became apparent in the 
homes of the peasantry. 

In these trying circumstances a new field of labour, 
destined to more than compensate, was opened to them 
In the manufacture of embroidery: and, though some 
prejudice existed at first against the etoployttiini; the 
desire soon became universal to havw ft established. 
Manufacturers found it their interest to take advantage 
of the consequent abundance and cheapness of labour to 
extend their operations*; and under their guidance, but 
frequently aided by individual philanthropy, schools 
were extensively opened for instructing girls in sewing: 
so that in a short period in the West of Scotland, and 
still more extensively in the North of Irelaud, the work- 
ers increased to many thousands, and the trade became 
firmly rooted in a vast number of localities where pre- 
viously it liud no existence, the girls then, as now, prin- 
cipally working for Scotch employers. 

The cheapness of labour alluded to, and the increasing 
skill of the workers, enabled the manufacturers to intro- 
duce, in lieu of tambouring, the more costly, difficult, 
aud beautiful “ satin stitch,'" and other sewed embroidery ; 
its cheapness aud superior elegance not only leading to 
its* being applied to additional articles of ornamental 
dress, but also to more enlarged use and demand, and to 
a consequent increase in the trade. 

In its internal operations few circumstances were more 
beneficial to the manufacture, or tended so directly to 
the improvement of desip, as the substitution, about the 
ypar 1830, of lithography, for that of the old tedious 
and expensive system of “block printing.” The cost of 
each block varied front 5s„ for the cheapest design, to 
51. for the richest; and the time required for cutting 
frequently reached three to four weeks; thus subjecting 
the manufacturer to nevcr-ccu&iug delay, obliging him to 
muke au inconvenient quantity to cover the expense of 
each block, and totally preventing •cheapness in price, or 
variety of design. 

O 11 the other hand, by the lithograpliic press, Ihe most 
elaborate and difficult pattern can be printed in a few 
hours, at the expense of a few shillings, and with a per- 
fection and ease unattainable by block printing. The 
facility thus gained of multiplying patterns at such a 
trifling expense has afforded ample Bcope to the genius 
of the designer, the result being eminently proinotive of 
taste, and of the production in the trade of endless variety 
and novelty of style. Few manufactures in the kingdom 
have made Buch rapid progress during the past fifteen 
years, or have afforded the sume amount of valuable 
employment to the female population, as that of sewed 
embroidery, it having in that period increased at least 
threefold. 

The amount of employment in Ayrshire, and other 
places in Scotland, lias not probably increased, lVom the 
population being less dense, and their being employed in 
other branches of manufacture ; but in Ulster and the 
West of Ireland the embroidery trade has become almost 
universal, and is the principal support of the female 
jj^opifiation* 

A recent writer, an eyewitness, having valuable oppor- 
tunities fur obtaining correct information, thus adverts 
to the subject : — “ The progress of the trade, was very 
slow at first, and, for a length of time, Vas like a speck 
in the great field of industrial employment ; but during 
the last few years it has grown up, and spread itself 
north, south, and west, so that it has extended itself over 
half the counties of Ireland, and is at present giving 
more or less employment to a quarter qf a tnilUor qf 
females” He further adds “ in the counties of Donegal 
and Fermanagh, where it was unknown three, years ago, 
there are now (rival agents in almost every town, and in 
remote parts of these, two counties advertisements are 
frequently met with, posted on the traps by the road- 
side, from agents in: the trade, one wanting a thousand 
workers, and another two thousand girls, whom be offers 


to teach gratis, if they do not know how to work . 1 
The wages paid for working vary much in a 


amount 
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depe®dit*§4n some degree cm the prosperity or otherwise 
of the trade. ‘Young end inexperienced workers will 
prbbajriy not receive beyond sixpence per week, the 
amount gradually increasing to 4t.» I*., ana 6s.» according 
to the dexterity of the worker^ and a few first-class 
hands can occasionally earn as much be 10*. per week. 

The exact number of nuutmfhetttring houses in the 
trade cannot be at this moment precisely ascertained ; 
but the amount annually turned over in the manufacture 
is variously estimated at from 750,0001. to 1,000,000/. 
sterling, the latter being the most probable sum. On tins 
hypothesis, at least COO.OOW. ftbc principal outlay con- 
sisting in labour) wSJ be distributed in wages, the 
workers being invariably employed in their own houses, 
and in a shape the most beneficial, as they can thus, by 
their own industry, increase their comforts without 
endangering their morals. 

The market for the industrial productions daily en- 
larges both at home and in the fofaiifS, whe*v there is 
ever a ready and secure demand. That of the United 
States ranks next in importance. A few years agp the 
Transatlantic export of embiuklcrieb was merely nominal \ 
now the United States take at least a quarter of a million's 
worth annually. 

Tt is also a gratifying fact that, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of hostile tariffs, the beauty and cheupmw of 
the Scotch and Irish embroideries cause them to find an 
increasing sale, even in the most exclusive of the conti- 
nental countries. In France, whcre*flv ,Jaw they am 
totally inadmissible, they arc nevertheless ouily xutio- 
duoed, and one particular class finds extensive favour 
in the fhsluouable circles of Paris. Also, from various 
countries of southern Europe, a growing demand is 
ftpriinring up, wiiieb, doubtless, iu a short period, will 
lieetffic so important as to lead to a forther and valuable 
extension of this branch of industry. 

In t)ic Exhibition the lmiue embroidery trade is well, 
but not more than adequately represented, a great number 
of parties not hating sent any of their productions, how- 
ever, among those who compete are bewgal who rank 
fit st in the tijde, and in their hands the reputation of the 
mainifucture is fully subtaiued. 

While the foreign productions, exclusive of curtains, 
are chiefly confined to cambric handkerchiefs, muslin 
lobes, and fouejr articles* such as coverlets, table-covers, 
armorial designs, foe,, the home manufactures exhibit 
largely every 'Variety of collars, sleeves, cuffs, caps,, 
robes, baby-linen^ and most extensively in flouncing*, 
inset turns and trimmings j also some beautiful toilet- 
eoveis and coverlet*, the merit of which consists in their 
decidedly mtjul chararter and cheapness. 

As regards the future prospects of the trade, they are 
of a decidedly hopeful •character : the manufucttirc may 
not in future progress iu the same ostoaishiug ratio us 
hitherto, hut there are ample* grounds for expecting a 
further and important extension, based principally on the 
improvement iu design aud work which is being effected, 
as well as on the superabundance of chcaja labour. A 
great amount of this labour is in process of training, aud 
will continue to 'be absorbed so long as the employment if, 
remunerative, producing hi Ha turn Competition, the 
surest guarantee far improvement iu the work aud conse- 
quently extensive sale. • 

Much has been done already to Improve design, the 
attention of Government and ot the trade being strongly 
directed to its importance. The Government schools, 
especially, by affording manufacturers and parents gene- 
rally the opportunity of educating theip children in de- 
sign, are tending hugely to foster its growth ; a droum- 
ttanoe which, sooner or later, will lead to the advance- 
ment of all ftmey manufactures, and to none mtye so than 
.that of sewed m uslin embroidery. a * 

In conclusion, with a trained and industrimb popula- 
tion, imeh af largely exists in the north of Ireland agd in 
&mtis»d,p0is0temg a decided aptitude for the employ- 
ment, «uaa wflfing to labour for a moderate remunera- 
tion— the manufacture conducted on the laigest scale, 
With hU the adr outages of capital, a home market, ex- 
tended foreign iwtetirtis* and all thd*othc* fodfities of 
coxnmmoe^tlm embroidery trade m*y marambly expect 


not only to maintain Us portion, but look forward to 
increase and prosperity hitherto unknown. 

Francis. » 

Lm and Embroidery, 

France, proverbially a lace-making and lace-Wearing 
country, has, oi> this qcfcosfau, maintained its high posi- 
tion by contributing some of the foot t exquisite work prin- 
cipally handmade* that .has perhaps ever been exhibited, 
combining perfection of with surpassing elegance. 

In proof of this, it is only necessary to refor to the 
articles exhibited by Messrs: Vlmsoou and Simon, and 
Awararx Iittnannm, both of Paris. * 

The amount of business done.jmd the ftumhq* of hands 
employed in the manufacture or lace add embupidery, are 
prooft/of lheir high estimation in all countries, 

ji jtfofdrin+nct and Lace by Machinery* 

The principal towns noted for the production of bobbin- 
net aud lace by machinery in Prandfe, are Cambray, Lille, 
St Quentin, Lyons, and, above all,* Calais and hsiukoita, 
where there arc more than 600 machines in aotive opera- 
tion. 

The mamifimture of this article waa introduced into 
France by English workmen, who, coming from Notting- 
ham, established themselves at Calais, yi 181? aud 1819, 
bringing with them a machine upon the “ straight-bolt M 
principle. This branch of industry baa continued to 
increase |nd prot per, having always followed the program 
and inventions introditecd at Nottingham, 

Until the year 1845, the articles fcbricatca in Prate* 
were only such as were known th the English market; 
hut since that period this branch baas been considerably 
improved by the application of the Jacquard system to 
1 the bobbifi-net machine, more especially to that called 
“ Leavers,*’ and in consequence its production of articles 
of novelty has greatly indicated. 

The following articles are manufootured in ^superior 
style, principally at Calais and at St. Pierre-Ies-Calais : — 
1st The Neu villa ground, ♦itli coarse thread, on 
Leaver's machine. 

'2nd. The Malincs. In order to imitate tlie lace of this 
name, made on the pillow, it is purled, and the pattern 
embroidered by hand. 

3rd. The fine pint, made from 14 or point machines, 
in imitation of the pillow-lace, called Valeucieimqn 
4th. The coarse plat made from 10 or 11 poiut ma- 
chines. » 

At Lyons, a great quantity of silk u & and black lace is 
made in imiyitinn of pillow -lace. . 

At Cambray, nlsi^ is produced, with great skill, black 
lace in lengtlw, and m piece, for berthes, scarfo, foe. 

These articles are made on the circular machine, and 
arc admirable imitations of the beautiful black lace of 
Caen and Chantilly, the patterns of which are most cor- 
rectly copied, while the difference in price is 7 5 per cent. 
This manufactory is in full work, suid has been steadily 
improving for the last three or four years. 

a • Embroidery, » 

Emfiroifiery work of every description is of very aqeient 
datoiu Franca: il gi\e* employment to from 150,000 to 
180,000 females, spread over more than twenty depart- 
rnteiK H<J. to 1*. a-day f is earued#n the country, and 
double that sufii in Paris. » 

t This blanch of industry is subdivided into several 
parts, which may bd placed under two separate heads, 

* 1. Embroidery Tu colours and fancy work, 

* 2, White embroidery. 

Fancy work embraces an infinite variety of forms, m I 
is done iu all colours, iu all shapes, aid on every kind of 
material. * <* 

The two chief seats of tMs manufooture are ‘Lyons tfftd 
Paris. It is in the latter place particularly where' that 
great variety of tasteful articles of every description, 
that occupies so large a portion of its tedustriowk popaJa* 
tion, & fabricated ; for eeupa pie, embroidery in cotton, 
wool, silk, straw, gold and silver* thread, beads, foe, foa* 

- 
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FRENCH HAND-MADE LACE. 


roup xix. 


This branch is spread over a great jwtrt of Fniaja^ ex- 
tending from north to south-east, fom^ fifteen deport- 
ments. Each district has a pecuHw style, and whs* is 
■very remarkable, that, although made ut the setae wnjr, 
with the same material, they are instantly recognised ; 
hence the different appellations by ’which they are known, 
are derived from the seats of their manufacture. The 
following are the principal places where this manufacture 
is curried on in France 

1. Ooen and Bayeux. ‘ 

it. Chantilly and neighbourhood. 

3. Lille. 

4. Arras. 

5. Mirocouit. 

C. Du Pay. 

7. Boilleul. 

8. Alcnyou. 

For an explanation of the productions of the above- 
mentioned establishments, a short notice "of each is here 
given. 

1. Caen and Bayeux (Calvados). The manufacture; of 
lace in these places is much the same, and is the most 
extensive in silk lace, iu length and pieces, employing 
from 35,000 to 40,000 women. The manufacture of silk 
lace, at Caen, and particularly at Bayeux, was formerly 
very little known; now, however, it is different, and 
scarcely any other tissue is made. 

The first iqlk Monde was made a* Caen, and called 
blonde* bet ng made of undyed silk of a nankin colour; 
now they only use silk of the finest white, or of the finest 
black, w ith the exception of a few coloured blondes. 

The blonde manufacture had rapidly risen to great 
perfection, and Caen stood unrivalled in her prosperity ; 
characteristic of the Frenchwoman "is the remaikable 1 but fashion or caprice changed the face of things, the 
taste she displays in her work. In this delicate and i demand for the article became every da) diminished, and 


and & i* from foe workshops of Paris that those magni- 
fioent fobrios umfdmt forth, from rich robes, shawls, and 
sofctfft, to foe smallest fiwey article, such as purses, bags, 

if thUMt^Bry in fency articles is so considerable, 
much greater is that of white embroidery ; in feet, this 
Worit is carried on iu many differont ways, by hand, in a 
frame, with needle, or crochet, with pass£ or plnmeti, fee. 
fro. White embroidery m always done upon lace, muslin, 
or fine cambric. * * . 

Embroidery for furuitufois principally done in crocbct. 

The chief seat of this branch of manufectnre is Tarrare, 
where lace and muslin for curtains and window blinds 
are worked ; as also mousseline-de-laine for ladies’ dresses, 
mantles, and pelerines, which is likewise in crochet 

At Lu^pviUe the work is principally done on tulle 
with the needle, and consists generally of scarfs, presses, 
collars, pelerines, and other articles or taste and novelty. 
Hut the very fine embroidery in satin-stitch, for afccles 
of luxury, is the most important part of this branch. 

The seat of this beautiful manufacture was formerly 
Nancy; Jbut for some years past it bos oxtemhd to the 
departments of La Meurthe, La Moselle, La Meuse, and 
des Vosges (forming the ancient province of Lorraine). 
In these departments they formerly worked on the hand 
only ; but, for the last four or fire yean, frame embroi- 
dery has been more esteemed as giving greater neatness 
and perfection to* the work, particularly in the extra fine. 
Special attention is now given to the instruction of the 
new bauds in the use of the friime only. 

Tt is in the department of tht*JVosge9 that this work 
has been attended with the most complete success. The 
women of this department have great aptitude for the 
employment, and their number is doily augmenting The 


beautifol branch of art, ehasteuess and elegance of desigu 
effect much, but still the embroiderer must blend with 
these, toste and intelligence. The French workwomen 
excel in open work, which gives so light and graceful an 
effect to the various rich patterns so eagerly sought for, 
and so difficult to obtain. This excellence is attained 
principally through their being accustomed to the manu- 
facture or white lace by bobbin or needle, generally 
known throughout France, and which offers so man) 
beautiful patterns for imitation. Every embroiderer 
pursue? her work at home with her family, leasing off 
when, household affairs require her attention, and taking 
it np.j^ain when she pleases. This system has intro- 
1 much comfort and ease where it exists. 

** Hand-made Lace. , 

The manufacture of luce by Iiond fc m FrfLice gives em- 
ployment to upwards of 200,(ft>0 females, from six to seven 
years to a very advanced age ; each individual earning, 
upon an average, for a day’s work of 10 hours, from fid. 
to Is., sometimes more, according to her skill, or the 
demand there is for the article. 

All French lace is 'made with bobbins, upoq a small 
portable pillow or cushion, except at Alen?ou, where the 
acedleris employed and working oa pafohment. 

This branch of industry has latterly increased' to an 
immfase extent, and nothing can be more admirable 
than foe beauty of the patterns, combined with the purity 
of foe work and delicacy of the web, . 

Iland-spnn linen thread, cottfiu, wool, silk, and often 
jpfd and silver thread, mixed with the silk, are employe^ 
The great expense in foie manufacture is the lalmur, for 
in the east or Preface, setting up work, and the purchase 
of material does not exceed, upon an average, 12 to 18 
per cent, of the whole. 

About twenty years amsftthe white lace was made with 
Hstjtn thread, spun by -hand (called Maiguinerie thread) ; 
at present, hcprgve?, it is rare to find any other used than 
tend, Fo8..l2frtoaS0, 

WhjLte and bmek blonde and black lace are mannfee- 
‘ ffoe same mange* as white lace, there being no 
, m in forwofol the material alone being changed. 
^Formerly whjM laoe only wee made, at present blonde 
Mack #lk employ half foe work era. 


the majority of the workers are now employed on block 
lace. Caen and Bayeux exeel all other places iu the pro- 
duction of what are called piece goods, such as veils, 
scarfs, berthes, mantles ladies* robes, shawls, Ac. fee., 
and are considered of these goods the most extensive 
manufactures iu the world. The women <ff the depart- 
ment of Calvados are remarkably quick at this work, and 
by means of a stitch called rnctoe , which is used iu join- 
ing several parts in one entire piece, so that the same is 
imperceptible to the eye even with a glass, they are able 
to perform in less than a month, with nine or ten persons, 
what formerly occupied a workwoman one whole year. 
The manufactures have attained a high reputation, ou 
account of the skill of the workpeople in silk and thread 
lace. 

2. Chantilly . —Though this is a name given toa par- 
ticular lace, being the place of its birth, its fabrication 
lias been principally removed to the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. This lace completely resembles that of Bayeux, • 
except that it has been brought to much greater per- 
fection in the production of finer and richer articles ; the 
prices, consequently, range higher. Fewer hands are em- 
ployed than at Bayeux, but the improvements of foe latter 
haveJbeen regularly adopted. The articles manufactured 
"are less intended for general use, than to satisfy foe 
desires of the luxurious, being laces of foe very finest 
textqres and most beautinil patterns. 

3. Lille,— This manufactory is the oldest in France ; 
it is smul), and has not, for a length of time, increased; 
on the contrary, the only article produced here is white 
thread-lace, very light and simple, called dear feundfitiim 
(fond dair). Of m stgitiar^prodnctions, these are foe 
finest, the lightest, the most transparent, and best made, 
and, consequently, in higher esteem than any other. This 
manufacture is of little importance, being on foe deoHfae. 
The workwomen of Lille derive more lucrative remu- 
neration from other industrial resources in that town. 

4. 'Arras, Pas-de- Calais .— This manuftetwy is in foe 
same condition as that of Lille. The laoe of this place 
is, however, esteemed for its low price, but the design* 
reouire to be imnroved. 

5. to that of Jan*, this 
msauftetore is constantly introducing asw Mas. 
Nearly til th« Inrpro-rCTMCts and norshisa in jtnr - m . ifl nf 
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proceed from Mirecourt, which is renowned for the good Switzerland are bo longs* sufficient to satisfy the demand* 
taste and ekgsiiee of its productions. The same Mud of and the Swiss wmwB^mm are employing large stun- 
tem is made liere as atfciUe and Arras, that is to say, ben in the eastern provinces of Austria, andthe southern 
dear foundation, sad “fond* <U ehqpps” in white thread* provinces of the Dneby of Baden. ' # 

laee. It would he difficult to state the exact numbers «m- 

Tbey also produce here a lace, very much resembling ployed in this branch of manufhoture, the hands not 
theTIonitan, called “ guipure/' Within the last four or bang in factories or large rooms, as frequently the case 
five years flowers have been made and sewn upon that in this country— tlic pattern being stamped or printed on 
extremely flue net termed “ Brussels net/' Thu fabric the muslin oraet, ana given irat to workers at their own 
has, in two gears, been so much unproved that it now homes, so that many do thdrhousehold work, and fill up 
bears a close affinity to the Belgian, at Binche and at their time with this embroidery j there cannot, ^however, 
Brussels, and Is greatly esteemed for ifsmdniirablc white- be less than 40,000 earning tlieir living by this branch 
ness, its fine quality, and moderate price. of industry. 

6. Pay, Haute- Loire, — This tow n employs the greatest A good steady hand can earn, in ordinary times, Is. 
number of workpeople in France, from 40,00* > to 50,000 per day; second-class hands, down to children, range 
being spread through the neighbouring departments. The from Sd, to 8d. per day. The needlewomen t>f Appensell 
lace made hem is coarse, and not rich in texture, but of (Rhodes intcrieures) are noted as the most sfilftil workers 
low price. At Puy all kinds of lace ore nro made in in sewed muslin, &e. ; hence the finest and most difficult 
silk, thread, aud wool, as well as point, clear point, point w#rk is done there, and the highest wages are received. 

<k Chaeey, and point de Valenciennes. Tim town also Those articles in which cheapness is the reeouraum- 
produces black and white lace, blonde, and other articles d&tiou, are done by tbe needlewomen of St. Gall, Vorari- 
of every colour, and especially worried lace, in pieces, burg, and Baden. It is estimated that 100,000 pairs of 
shawls, scarfs, &c. This manufacture promises much for curtains alone are annually imported intq {he United 
the future, being situated in a province where ttferc are Kingdom of Great Bntain, at prices % arming from Os. to 
few other industrial resources, and where labour is con- JOOt. per pair, paying a duty of 15 per cent. 

'cqnently cheap. The wot Uw omen of Puy and its eu- The Swiss manufacturers do not regard England as 
% irons are 'tery skilful, and jet, up to tbe present time, theix best customer; they export largely to America 
they haw only succeeded in ordinury articles, for which (horth aud South), Germany, Italy, Spain, and other 
there is no competition. ’ » 9 I southern countries. The trade is steadily progressing, 

7. Pa ill f ft I - This is the only important to a n in Fiance and is principally condiftted by tlic manufacturen of the 
for Valenciennes : it produce,* lace of the tune kind as 1 cantoif of AppeuzcjJ, a few only residing at St. Gall, 
that of Binges (Belgium), but rather coarser. The lnce i where they have a Wednesday's qnd Satifrday's market* 
of Raillenl possesses two laluable qualities being the | for tlic transaction of business. 

whitest and the cheapest. This L&ce, though somewhat j The continued care for new styles, novel designs, and 
thick, is \ery good. cheaper productions, has evidently had tbe effect of de* 

8. Alrttfon, (.hue , — Tin bee of Alenccn iv the only veloping the skill and aitistic faculties of the Swiss maun- 
fabric of thin description not made on tin* pillow, being foctureis, as may l>e seen by the unrivalled excellence of 
worked entirety with the needle. It was introduced into some of the goods in the Exhibition. 

France in lt,t»o by Colbert, who sent to Vu»<*e and The productions of Mr. J. J. SnTTEB and Mr. J. U. 
Gdnes for woikmen, and they introduced the point dr Tanmr, both of Bidder, are here more particularly 
Vtnisr, which was at first uumed point de France, aud leferred to, a6 being of umivoMed excellence, 
afterwards point, d'Ahncnn, from the name of the town 

where it was made. This lace, however, does not re- Saxony. 


scmblc in any manner the point dr I Vstse, as it forms an 
exception to* the otliers; for, while m the other fabrics | 
one single worker is required to make the richest piece, 
the Alt upon requires from fourteen to sixteen different i 
workers, for the smallest size, even one-quarter of a yard, 
and the most simple pattern. It is the only lace made 
with pure linen thread (handspun). This thread is worth 
from 100/. to 120/. per pound. 

All the workwomen here arc extremely skilful. The 
open work in the lace is made in a superior sty )e, and 
every day new is made of great perfection. It is the 
richest, the finest, and the strongest, and consequently 
the prices are the highest. There are iu France several 
other manufactures of lace, hut the foregoing detail will 
lie ertnumf of all. 

This branch of industry, one of the most important, is 
very interesting, particularly as regards commercial rela- j 
turns, and in a moral point of view. * 1 

All the females employed in making lace carry on their 
work in their own houses, under the surveillance of their 
parents or friends, who act as their instructors. * 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland has largely availed herself of the benefits 
held out by this Exhibition, aqjl well sustained her long- 4 
enjoyed celebrity ^ tor both laee and muslin embroidery 
of every description. It will be seen by the numerous 
articles shown (displaying at once cultivated taste and 
excellence of work, combined with cheapness and utility), > 
that her motto is progression, and, as stated by one of | 
themselves, “Under the beneficial effects of free trade ] 
the Swiss scwed-mosHn trade has made enormohs pro- 
grte.” From the variety of articles manufactured, the 
excellence of the work, aim the beauty of the design, the 
manufacturers send their productions to all parts of the 
globe, and find ready sale, even where they use met by 
hostile tariffs. The hands available tor needlework in 


Saxony has furnished a wnall assortment of lace and 
embroidery, mostly of a manufacture peculiar to the 
count!*), being heavy, firm, and well jnadc, hut of limited 
sale in the English market. 


Spain. # 

The exhibition of lace nnd embroidery is limited, 
although there arc* some articles desen mg of notice, from 
their nchnAs and, antiquity. 

Hamburgh. 

There is little from this place, except some specimens 
of embroidery with hair, displaying much taste. 

Austria. 

Wo cannot say much of the articles exhibited in lace 
and embroidery as they are iery few, and of a class that 
woijd not suit the British market. • 

* Malta. 

Theie is little worthy of notice from Malta. 

Laces or Belgium. « 

The description of lace peculiar to this country fa 

_ J » i.i_ 1^.! J I ..J. A. 1. »L! * 


edgings and laces of Mechlin, and other goods of the 
most cosily and superb .character, representing some 
thousands of pounds in value, evipping at once the taste 
aud perseverance of the Belgian manufacturers, who are 


society. 

Belgium still retains the pre-eminence it has long 
enjoyed, for the perfection displayed in the manufacture 

fins 




BRUSSELS, MECHLIN, VALEN GIE^NEB^ AND BRITISH LAQE. [Clam XIX. 

has been opened villi the United States ; but a greet 
barrier to it* increasing development exists in iiie 
greatly-varying duties levied upon lace by different 
countries. , 

2. Menin provides employment for about 2,000 or 
8,000 workers. 

«S. Bruges. The manufacture in this townhas im- 
mensely increased, and a considerable trade is n&w 
carried on. The laces here areof a good, useful quality, 
suitable for trimmings, and are much so&ght after by 
English buyers ; but the number of persons engaged here 
in the making at lace is not so 'large as in Ypres. 

4. Ghent. The fabric of this place is extremely good, 
and laces of all qualifies are produced, principally con- 
sisting of the narrow and medium widths, employing in 
their manufacture about 10,000 or 12,000 persons. 

5. Alost possesses very excellent workers; but the 
designs are not equal to those of Ypres, and the colour 
of the laces is inferior. 

IV. In the village of Grammont great improvements 
have been made in white-thread lace, also in black point 
trimming laces. 

Recently, the manufacture of piece-goods, as shawls, 
scarft, bertbes, &c., has been commenced, and ia carried 
on with great success. The quality and designs are not 
equal to those of France, but the prices are much lower, 
and these productions are now in considerable demand. 

, «■ British Lace. 

9 

A Cotfhcil Medal has been awarded to Ball, Dunni- 
cuffk, and Co., Nottingham (19, p. 560), for velvet and 
Simla lace; being new patented fabrics, suitable for 
shawls, dresses, and for various ornamental and useful 
purposes, and of commercial importance. .Also imitation 
Valenciennes, and white and black point tulle, of great 
merit. 

The J ury award prize Medals to the following : — 

Ayers, W„ Newport Pagnell, Bucks (388, p. 573), for 
specimens of wide thread-lace of good useful quality. 

Clarke, Esther, Loudon (130, p. 565), for a lloniton 
lace flounce, of which the design and quality are unequal- 
led in its class. 

Fishers and Robinson, Nottingham (2, p. 559), for 
imitation of Valenciennes laces, black trimming laces, 
and patent spot-nets, all possessing merit as machine- 
finished goods; also two tamboured net shawls, with 
a variety of excellent black Jacquard laces and shawls of 
superior merit. 

Forrest, James and Sons, Dublin ( 45, p. 561), for 
iacket-flouncings, scarf, bertlie, and handkerchief, in 
imitation of old Spanish point, with specimens of lime* 1 
rick lace. The whole unequalled iu their class. 

Greasley and Hofcroet, Nottingham (34, p. 501). 
for very superior Jacquard shawl; also flouncing* and 
falls, together with some needlework-shawls well exe- 
cuted, and truthful imitations of real lace. 

Groucock, Copest are, Moore and Co., London (8, 
pJ559-60), for Honiton guipure half-shawl, flouncing*, lap- 
pet, and trimming-lace, of excellent design and maoufac- 
ture. Double-flounced dress, with court train, tamboured 
on fine Brussels net, elaborately worked and well designed. 
Very' wide Buckinghamshire lace of fine quality. Em- 
broidered muslin low and high chemisettes, collars, cutis, 
trimmings, &c., of superior work. 

Hkalp, B* Nottingham (269, p. 570), designer, for 
paster© for broad lace flopnee, ^evincing good taste and 
suitability of design. 

Hermann audAxjBXANPER, Nottingham (95, p. 530)* 
for machine-made lace curtains in great variety >; also, 
plain and fancy nets, remarkable for cheapness and 
utility. . 

Howeul, Jambs, and Co., London (5, p« 560), for 
guipurfe Honiton lace shawl and mantle at very excellent 
manufacture, , ^ * 1 - 1 

Lambert and Btmv, London (4, p. 560), for limerick 
lace shawl and tunic ton* ' ' 

Dm* T„ Bedford (986, p. 568), for wide wi#e add 
black lace. ^ ' Vi * 


of the mdSt heaptifol laces ; in proof of which the articles 
exhibitedby Mete. Duhayon-Brunfaut and Co*, of 
Bro fi rek antiTpres, may be more particularly referred to, 
as 0% those of other exhibitors. The laces chiefly manu- 
foctu r«A arre termed Brussels, Mechlin, Valenciennes, and 
Gramtocnt laces. 

-il. .?■* Brussels ” produces two different descriptions of 
lace, known as “ Point k l'aiguille,” and “Brussels plait." 

The former is made entirely with the needle, the latter 
.is on the pillow, afid “ Honiton lace” very much 
. resemble* it. < 

The finest and most expensive kind is made of very 

• fine flax thread, and some of cotton. Formerly the laces 

. were xnadetonly on the M real ground,'” which is made on 
the pillow in narrow widths of from 1 to 9 inches, and 
then joined with C such admirable ingenuity as to be 
imperceptible. . 

c It is of the most beautiful description, being remarkably 
soft and dear, but so costly as to be within the reach of 
comparatively few persons Hence it was only worn at 
Court, and by the mose wealthy. 

Trimming lace of 4 inches wide varied in price from 
four to ten guineas per yard: veils, from twenty-five to 
one hundred guineas each, and other articles were pro- 
portionately expensive ; but recently, owing to the great 
improvement winch has been effected by eminent houses 
in the town of Nottingham (England), in producing a 
vary superior net by machinery, the lace is now manu- 
factured at. a much less cost ; the flowers or designs being 
made fly hand, and afterwards s£wed on to the “ machine- 
made” net. This description of l*ce is known 4 by the 

• term “ application of Brussels,” arid its resemblance to 
the Brussels poiut lace is so striking as frequently to 
deceive those who possess a good knowledge of lace. 

“Brussels plait” is in considerable use in France, 
Spain, Russia, and other countries, and is made of most 
exquisite quality. 

The “ Point a lViguille ” is ^more worn in England ; 
and since (be great improvements which have been made 
in producing this beautiful lace at so considerable a re- 
duction in price, the demand for it has become very 
general, aud it is now worn by nearly all ladies of rank 
and fashion. 

In the manufacture of Brussels lace several classes of 
workers are employed, as follows: — 1. Those who make 
the flowers in plait. 2. In point. 3. The real ground. 
4. The ground in tne flowers. 5. The attacheuses (fast- 
eners V/TL Those who apply on the net. 7. Those who 
work appoint, and the new kind of real Brussels, &c. 
(the “gase point”). * 

With the exception of the point d'Alenqon (made in the 
north of France), Brussels produces the most valuable lace 
that is known. * v 

II. Mechlin laces are made at Malines, Antwerp, and 
in the vicinity, and are of the lightest and most beautiful 
texture. They are all made in one piece on the pillow, 
and their peculiarity consists in a plait thread surround- 
ing the flowers, ana designing the outline, so as to give 
the appearance of embroidery. This manufacture has 
§iig§fed very much from the caprice of fashion, * 

III. ^Valenciennes laces art made chiefly in the fol- 
lowing towns, and the surrounding villages, visL, Ypres, 
Menih f Courtrai, Bruges, Ghent, and Alost. * 

Although all made in the same manner on the pillow, 
yet the productions of the various towns named are so 
characteristic, that a person accustomed to examine them, 
will* readily distinguish where each piece of lace was 

l, Ypres expels particnlariy in lace* of the finest square^ 
grounds, of tne widest gad most expensive description, 
varying in pride fount fid. to 50l. the English yard. This 
branch of industry was commenced at Ypres shout 1656 ; 
and aecwdtag.tbta c^ra*mde by Louis XIV. in 1684, 
therfi was the* fine laoe manufacturer, and 63 workers 
fcsince 1635. that its trade has been 
oped ; trad iio w it is estimated that 
irfis^ureltase the produce of about 
ppfhe town and its environ* 
tee manufactured here is exported, 
r to England, France, and Germany, and a trade 
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Maujbtt and Barton, Nottingham (229, p, 591), for 
imitation black trimmmg-ldee*, aadValcncjemies edgings. 

Heckles* and Hicunvo, Nottingham (32, p. 561), far 
shawls, searfa, flounces, Ms, ana trimming-laces, in 
imitation of black point lace. Also for white tamboured 
shawls, scarf^flouiices, and- Mb. The whole possessing 
great merit in design, as well as in execution. 

Rmp PE X* Branchabdieee, B., Loudon (17, p. 560), 
for basket of ftywers, rock, berthe, Ac., in crotchet-work ; 
very Imtifol. . 

Robinson, Thomas, Nottingham (25 a, p. 5C0), for 
machine-made lace curtain of excellent quality and 
gmcefid design, exhibited by Heyuinn and Alexander. 

Jtoi.PH, do nas, Goggeshall, .Essex (282, p. 570), for 
double: flounce, scarf, and berthe; the design superior, 
and the work unequalled in its Class. 

Stkegmann, H., and Co., Nottingham (41, p. 591), for 
machine-made lace curtains of great beauty of design and 
general excellence. • 

Tread win, C. E., Exeter (55, p. 551), for Iloniton : 
guipure flounce, resembling ancient lace; the pattern, ; 
flom Government School of Design, is particularly com* i 
mended. •' 

Vice axis, It., Padbury, Buckingham (235, p. 558), for 
wide thread-lace of fine quality, # 

Vickers, William, Nottingham (33, p. 501), for 
shawls, scarfs, mantles, falls, flounces, and trimming- 
laces, of great merit in design, and for their faithful, 
imitation of real black point lace, and at ‘comparatively 
moderate prices. 

Weedon, Francis, London (6, p. 560), for British 
point lace shawls, lappets, and specimens of flouncings ; 
designs very good. 

Whitlock and Billxalp, Nottingham (27, p. 560), 
for imitation laces: an admirable copy of the real 
Mechlin. 


The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors in this department : — 

Adams and Sons, Nottingham (21, p. 560), for thread 
edgings, mad/ on the traverse warp machine, being neat 
and useful goods. 

Cardwell, C. and T., Northampton (122, p. 560), for 
pillow-lace of different widths. 

Clarke, Jane, Regent Street, London (18, p. 56(1), 
for specimens of lace, copies of old Spanish point; the ' 
work extremely fine and beantiful. 1 

Gill, W. L., Colyton, Devonshire (386, p. 573), for 
specimens of Iloniton lace, in imitation of Spanish and 
Venice point. 

Heald, Henry (295, p. 570), student of Government 
School of Design, Nottingham, for pattern of half shawl 
in good taste. 

Herbert, Thomas, and Co., Nottingham (28, p. 560), 
for imitation blondes, laces, crochet-edgings, &c. 

Irish Work Society, London (77, p. 563), for various 
descriptions of lace, knitted, netted, and cjjpchet ; also, 
various specimens of hosiery. 

Kightley, 1. (123, p. 564), for pillow-lace, narrow and 
wide. • 

Ladies’ Industrial Society, Dublin (213, p. 567-8), 
for infants’ lace-robes, imitation of Spanish point; also 
shawl, mitts, parasols, &c„ made ftom the fibre of sweet 
pea, nettles, and honeysuckles, an application of a new 
material to textile purposes, 

Latoher and Cosens, London (10, p. 560), for Honl- 
toa half-shawl of good quality. , 

Sim, C. J., Bedford (301, p. 571), for two pair of lappets 
«Wid* on the pillow, an excellent imitation of Mechlin 
lace? also various trimming-laces. 

V' . SoOKSt *X» Imw Hmnonr. 

award Prise Medals to the following sub- 
London (84, 
nts, tefteM 


^ . wd Coo m 

Cbufs XX, j>. 578), for essls 
in assign and of fine work. 



Bhown, Sharps, «d4 Co., Paisley, *and 18 Wntling 
Street, London (57, p. 562), tor embroidered muslin 
robe, of great richness of effect and splendour of design* 
Brown, S. R. and T., Glasgow (58, p. 562), for rich 
book-robe, short cambric frock, cambric handkerchief*, 
stomachers, and collars, with other articles of great 
beauty, utility, and excellence ; also, a number of book- 
muslin collars exhibited for lowness of price. 

Holden, J., and Co., Belfast, Ireland (1, Class XIV., 
p. 510 ), for musliit insertions end trimmings, embroidered 
robes, and frock bodies; also, some fine embroidery in 
robes and jaconut, remarkable for cheapness and effect. 

Mair, J., Son, and Co., 60 Friday Street, London (59, 
Class XI., p. 482), for three muslin robes (sewed and 
tamboured), very chaste in design ande>f excellent work. 

Macdonald, D. and J., and Co., Glasgow (66, p. 562), 
for embroidered muslin robe, cap, and bassinet ; designs 
verjo graceful, and work exquisite, being the finest 
sample of sewed-work in English, Scotch, or Irish em- 
broidery. This finn also exhibit medium and Wide 
open-work flouncings, fine broad trimmings, embroidered 
muslin robe, high chemisettes, and many other articles of 
merit iti design, execution, and utility. 

^Salomons and Sons, 42 Old Change, London (305, 
Classes XII. and XV., p. 501), for embroidered guipure 
cambric cape and handkerchief, high chemisette, and 
collar, work of much excellence, and great novelty in tho 
introduction of a new guipure stitch. * 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors iu this department : — • 

Brown, Hugh, Glasgow (64, p. 562), for muslin flounce 
and trimmings, embroidered robes, and cambric handker- 
chiefs/ 

Brown, J. R. and W., Bangor (2, Class XIV., p. 516), 
for embroidered mu&liu robe, of good work. 

Capper and Waters, London (21, Class XX., p, 578), 
for court suit in work, lace frill and cuffs in imitation of 
point lace. 

Robertson and Sons, Glasgofl (62, p. 562), for cam- 
bric table-cover, collars, and other useful embroidery. 

British Trimmings and Fringes. 

The Jury award Prise Medals to the following sub- 
jects : — # ’ v 

Bennogh, Twentymann, and Rigg, 77 W r oo<f Street, 
Cheapside, London (394, p. 574), for a variety of gimps,, 
fringes, and cameo braids, showing general excellence. 

Danby, C. and T„ 14 Coventry Street, London (71, 
p. 562), for awariety of silk fringes, garniture for dresses, 
cord and tassris, ana other trimmings of taste and novelty . 

Evans, R. and Co., 24 Watling Street, London, (74, p, 
563), for silk fringes, braids, and fancy buttons. 

Hamburger, Rogers, and Co., 30 King Street, Covent 
Garden, Loudon (186, p. 566), for epaulettes, military 
hats, and embroidery suitable for regimentals, of good 
design And execution. 

Lambert, Brown, and Patrick, 236 Itegent Street, 
London (83, p. 368), for epaulettes and laces, embroidered 
waistobatSg masonic emblems, church decorations, fac- 
simile of Bible used by King Charles I. embroidered in' 
gold, and coloured silks; all of great merit. 

UPHOLSTERY FRINGES, TRIMMINGS, AN1> COACH LaCE$T« 

• The Jury' award Prise Medals to— 

, Burgh, Robert, 48 Bartholomew Close, London (75, 
p. 563), for specimens of gimps, tassels, and ornaments, 
in fine taste, and well executed. 

JuLUEN,*en.» Tours (Indue and Loire), (1280, France, 
p. 1238), for specimens of gimps, flanges, tassels, orna- 
ments and glass flames, formed of silk rope, very taste* 
folly and well executed. . •, * * 

Lees, U. and Co., 36 Kffig Street, Cheapside. London 

£ , p, 563), for printed mohair velvet, of veryhaodsome 
tan and well executed. 

I Schakbtf, Briea (U8, Prtmria, p. 105S) r fof»lMg* 
WMfrtment' of cowh Uces and trinutting., pftuetahig $ 
high degree of excellence in design end execution. 
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TheJury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors:— 

3& lbs, Sophia A., Ireland (159, p. 566), for specimens 
ctfmttmgiu cottars, berthes, chemisettes, Ac., of Very 
fotetyuttity. 

GduAemot Bbothers (251,FranCe, p. 1188), for coach 
livery laces. f 

Hajuuson, T., Loudon (85, p. 563), for altar-doth and 
Cushions of crimson Genoa. velvet, embroidered in gold. 

KincTsbuby, Louisa, Taunton (225, p. 568), for a 
basket of flowers, Ac. 

Onion, ^E., Birmingham (56, p. 562), for on assortment 
of good fringe, tassels and ornaments. 

Pczin, Beaumopt Depot (1414, France, 1244), for lace 
and trimmings for carriages, and livery buses, extremely 


Standring and Brother, Manchester (239, Qlass 
XXIX., \). 802), for a good assortment of braids, lobes, 

S laited lines, binding; plain and figured, and fringes for 
rupees. 

Westuead and Co., Manchester (275, Class XXIX., 
p. 816), fifr a good assortment of tapes, and binding of 
various kinds, lines, Ac. 

Zeisig, H„ J^reslau (225, Prussia, 1060), for specimdhs 
of npholstery and coach trimmings of good workman- 
ship. 

France. — Lace and Embroidery. 

The Jury award Prise Medals to the following : — 

Aubry Brothers, 33 Rue des ffeuneurs, Paris (1544, 
France, p. 1250), for laces from Mirecourt, made in the 
same manner as Brussels phut; double skirt-dress, half 
shawl, coiffarc, lappets, also trimming lace, Ac. Designs 
ami work meritorious. 

mm and Co., 17 Run de Clery, Paris (54, France, 
1174), for robe, shawl, scarf, veil, berthe, cape, Ac., in 
imitation of Brussels lace, beiifg superior to any others 
oxhibitetf of their class. 

Dabnet, Rue Kichcli^i, Paris (1578, France, p. 1252% 
for a great variety of shirt fronts, beautiful in designs, 
2nd of good embroidery. 

Deboeld-Pellerin, and Co., 73 Rue Richelieu, Paris 
(1173, France, p. 1234), for a magnificent counterpane 
(worked at Nancy). Beauty of design, excellence of 
work, and general effect. 

Delarochr-Daigremont, 17 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
(267, France, p. 1189), for muslin robe, jacket, and a 
variety of cambric handkerchiefs and collars, all of much 
merit * 

Fodlquik, and Co., 20 Rue Hauteville, Paris 

(1603, France/^, 1253), for collars, half shawls, necker- 
chiefs, and other articles of knitting work, possessing 
merit as regards novelty and cheapness. t 
Heylkr, Mile. Marie, 3G Rue de rEchiquier, Paris 
(539, France, p. 1204), for silk-net mittens and gloves of 
very superior quality. 

Hubert, Madame Josephine, Moudeville, and 2 Rue 
du Grand Chamtier, Paris (268, France, p. 1189), for head- 
dresses, and garnitures for robes, in nefcjje-poiiit relievo. 

of high artistic excellence, and muco novelty and 
ingenuity exhibited in their application for tlifa purposes 
named. 

Lbfebube, Auguste, Bayeux, and 42 Rue de Clery; 
Paris (1646, France, p. 1256), fog white thread-lace coun- 
terpane, black lace half-shawl and scarf; Alencon point 
lappets and scarf, and white blonde mantilla. The white 
lace counterpane is a very beautiful production, and de- 
serving the highest encomiums ftfl fineness of quality*, 
beauty, and elaboration of design. -J / 

Lfifitinnand Son, 1 Rue del jMlQaii^ Lyons (1649, 
Franee,p. 1266), foremteoideryin gold; and the applica- 
tion of gold and rilvif to this purpose, evincing superior 
. skill. (Prise Medal awarded % Jury, of Class XIl£) „ 
Ha uurr BootheAs, Q&m France, pi 1256), for 

specimens of teach i^-made invitation Valenciennes lace 

B* fene * $tfb<w for dresses and 

‘.ctaftf*. 


Miiucx, J. H., 7 Bite de & Jtuwtenw, Puis (031. 
Fwsws»p. 1908% for pattern. ftrrieh flounce, h&ndker 
chief, lappets, & o,, in excellent and appropriate taste. 

- MoaE*.trand Co,,22 Rue d’Engbien, Pam(659, Prance, 
p. 1209), for embroidered shirt-fronts, of much merits both 
id design and execution. 

Moulabd Mile., 39 Rue Montmartre), Paris (655, 
Fiance, p. 1209, for lace head-dress, caps. tobscCb-nogs, 
net-purses, with various fancy articles in chain-stitch „ 
| W0 T*- 

Mohnieux, P., 31 Rue Mendfctour, Paris (1362, Fiance, 

| p. 1241), for galloons, and buttons of superior qualify, 
and excellent taste. 

Pagny, Paris. (675, France, p. 1211), for Marie point- 
lace shawl and scarfi Design and quality deserving high 
praise. 

Repiquet and Silvent, Place de la Croix-Paquet, 
Lyons (1432, France, p. 1244), for a largo variety, of 
velvet and silk trimmings in very good taste. (Prise 
Medal awarded in Class XIII.) 

Ran don, L., Caen, and 9 Passage des Petits Pfcres, 
Paris (1C84, France, p. 1257), for White blonde flounce, 
scarf, berthe, lappet, and coiffure; also lappet in gold and 
silver. Decided merit in an effective and beautiful stylo 
of design, with great richness of effect. 

Vaucbois and Tecchy, Rue Mauconseil, Paris (718, 
France, p. 1213), for gold and silver embroidery. The 
.arms of Paris, .chUsuble, epaulettes, and fringes. 

Videtoq and Simon, 35 Rue de Jeuneurs, Paris (1706, 
France, p. 1258), for Chantilly shawl, scarf, dress, flounce, 
and suite of Alenin point-lace. The magnificence of 
design, extraordinary beauty, and surpassing quality of 
the articles exhibited, merit the highest praise. 


French Lace, Ac. 


| The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors in this department ; — 

Audiat, F., Paris (1545, France, p. 1250), for embroi- 
dered imitation trimming laces, on Mechliff grounds, of 
good design and workmanship. 

Dabaret-Tampk, Oise (152, France, p. 1178), for a 
great variety of silk buttons. 

Delcambue, A., pans (1584, France, p. 1252), for gold 
and natural colour silk lace, and black point-lace and 
scarf. 

Hooper, Carroz, and T^bourieb, Paris (1625, France, 
p. 1255), for lace scarf,, lappets, and berthe, in imitation 
lace. 

Laroche, E., Designer, Paris (291, France, p. 1190), 
for pattern suitable for guipure lace. (Prize Medal awarded 
by Jury of Class XXX.) ^ 

Laurent, J. B., Paris (902, France, p.' 1223), for silk 
buttons and other articles of trimming. 

Martin,. C. A„ Paris (613, France, p, 1207); for silk 
buttons, fringes, Ac, 

Mercier, Paris (1354, France, p, 1241% for purses, 
Greek caps, reticules, and various other fancy articles, 
bvincing much taste and novelty. 

Sequin, Joseph, Puy, Haute-Loire, and Paris (1008, 
France, p. 1227), for new description of black diamond 
open ground lace in half-shawl, mantle, and laces. 

Tuissant Designer (France, p, 1200), for rich sdarf 
with guiputp border, showing novelty in design. 


Switzerland.— Lace and Embroidery. 


The Jury award Prize Medals to the : 

Althkb, £ C., Speicher, near St Gafl (110, gwteier- 
land, p. 1273)^01 muslin curtains, embToide^m oofours, 
in good taste. * \ 

Bunjsiger, J„ Thai, near St. Switzerland, 

p. 1278), for embroidered double-flounced firm, ofgreat 
novelty in design; arms of England «mfe roidered on 
cambric, with several other articles of merit* 

Ehrbnzeller, F«, St. Gall Switseriand, p* 1278%# 
for net and muslin curtains, very chests iudetigti^and of 
superior work. . •. . 
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Fisch Brothers, duehler, Canton of Appenzell (193, 
Switzerland, p, 1379), for int curtain, decided novelty in 
design. 

Schlakpfer, Schlatter, and KttoaTSiNBR, St. Gall 
(301* Switzerland, p. 1279), for two pairs of net curtains, 
of excellent design; with a variety of other useful 
articles. 

Schqcr, Scbikbs, and Sow, Herisau, Canton of Appen- 
w&L (203, 'SwitserSand; p. 1279), for embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, of good work and rich design. 

Stasheu-wild, C., St Gall (208, Switzerland, p. 1279), 
for two «fepidcre4 table-covers, window curtains, waist- 
coat piece, several handkerchiefs and collars: the whole 
of beauttfnl design and superior work. 

Sutter, J. J., Biihler, Canton, of Appenztil (203, 
Switzerland, p. 1279), for chintz book robe of great 
beauty ; net curtain, with Swiss scenery, several cambric 
fes vdkerchieft, exquisite in design, illustrating various 
object sin natural history, combined with landscape views 
and other objects of novelty portrayed in needlework. 

Tanner, J. U., Biihler, Canton of Appenzell (205, 
Switzerland, p. 1279), for embroidered coverlet, figure of 
William Tell in the storm. Framed piece of needle- 
work, representing a girl embroidering the figure of 
William Tell; cambric handkerchief^ of great beauty, 
bouquet of flowers, in silk ; with other articles of^reat 
merit. ' 

Tanner and Kolucr, Herisau, Caqton of Appenzell 
(2<)6, Switzerland, p. 1279), two embit>id n red muslifl 
dresses, rich caiubric handkerchiefs, with othei articles 
of merit. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
exhibitors in this department : — 

Holdregger, C., St. Gall (195, p. 1279\ for embroi- 
dered curtain of good design and very effective. 

Tanner, B., St. Gall (204, p. 1279), for muslin in the 
piece, fine and well manufactured. 

VoNWtLLKK, Ulric de Gasp, St. Gall (140, p. 1275), 
for a variety of low-priced articles, suitable for the foreign 
market. • 

Belgium.—- Lace and Embroidery. 


Brussels point lace handkerchief, made of flax thread, 
needle- wrought ground : for*beauty, harmony of design, 
perfect execution, and fineness, this article belongs more 
to the fine arts than to ordinary manufactures. * 

Soknen, F., Vvret (338, Brussels, p. 1131), for Valen- 
ciennes lace handkerchief end lappets— excellent goods. 

Stocquahx Bboxhrrs, Grammout (3Q7, Belgium, 
p. 1 1 30), for bl zck point lace shawl, scarf, lappets, Bounc- 
ings, &e.~ much merit, taking jprices into consideration. 

Vander-Kblen-Bbesson, ^Brussels * (313, Belgium, 
p/1160), for Brussels lace handketvhiefe, artistic design : 
subject, the Royal Arms of England, Glory, Industry, 
and Justice. Guipure flounCings and berthe of superior 
quality ; with various other articles qf much merit. 

Van Halle, J., Brussels (303, Belgium, p« 1160), for 
complete set of rich vestments, consisting of chasuble, 
cope, /and dalmatics. Three figures, representing Bos- 
suety’ Bishop of Meaux; Fenelon, Bishop of Gambray; 
ana St. Thomas h Becket, clothed in episcopal robes of 
exquisite embroidery, studded with brilliants. The 
mitre is adorned with diamonds, rubies, and pearls. The 
all>e is of real Brussels lace. • 

Van Kiel Sisters, Mechlin (333, Belgium, p. U6T), 
for real Mechlin lace lappets, trimming lace, lace fall, 
aftd collar— much merit 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors: — 

Bousson de Vliegmere, Bruges (323, Belgium, 
p. 11617, for two floqpcing6, imitation of Spanish point 
lace, of bold and effective style. • 

Dartevelle and Mounourv (32%, Belgium, p. 1161), 
for imitation Brussels scarf; Mechlin half shawl, &c. 

Everaert Sisters, Brussels (321, Belgium, p. 1161), 
for black lace shawl, dress jacket, and veils, good in 
quality and design. 

Roy, C. F. (301, Belgium, p. 1160), for “application 
of Brussels M flounce ; very bold and effective. • - 

St. Joseph, Establishment of, Vcrvicrs (322, Bel- 
gium, p. 1161), for Flanders guipure lace flounce, sleeves, 
and tnmnung-lace, of excellent quality and good style. 

Saxony.— Embroidery. 


The Jury award Prize Medals to the followings— 

Beck and Sons, Courtray (324, Belgium, p. 1161), for 
bfoad and panw Valenciennes of good fabric. 

Defrenne, Sophie (316, Belgium, p. 1161), for Brus- 
sels point handkerchief, of much taste and elegance. 

Djblehaye, A. (305, Belgium, p. 1160), for “applica- 
tion of Brussels'* flounce. Real Brussels fall and scarf of 
good execution. 

Durayon-Brunfaut, and Co., Brussels and Ypres 
(314, Belgium, p. 1161), for wide and narrow Valenciennes 
laces, in great variety. Rich real ^Brussels half-shawl 
and handkerchief. The wide Valenciennes laces are of 
surpassixm beauty, and unequalled as to quality and de- 
sign. The Brussels shawl and handkerchief are most 
elaborately worked, and possess much merit* • * 

March, J, T. (341, p. 116}), for a ml Brussels plait 
veil. 

Hahmelratu, P. H„ Ypres (337, Belgium, p..H61), 
for Valenciennes laces in great variety and beauty, both 
in design and quality. One piece, extremely wide for 
this description of lace, is deserving of muck praise. 

'MMmmm Van Eeckhoudt, and Co., Brussels (310, 
Belgium,?. ItflO), for two bobbin Brussels dace dresses, 
veal Brussels fall, guipure handkerchief and cape, ? 
excellent designs and quality. 

MblotwTC Brumels 002, Belgium, p. 1160), fbr 
rnmndficent piece of gold abroidery of Superior work. 

Naeltjens, G., Brussels (308, Belgium, p. 1160), for 
bobbin Brussel** berthe, colffove lappet, jacket, falls, and 
flounces: the whole a good medium class, and as such 
possessing merit 

Polar, F., Brussels (298, Belgium, p. 1160), for 
designs for black lace flmmeings, scarfs, trimming laces, 
flee.; in good and appropriate taste. 

Reallibb, Mile., Brussels (309; Belgium, p; 1160), for 


The Jury award Prize Medals to the following:— 

Bach, G. F. and Son, Buchholz (158, Saxony, n. 11 
for fancy gimps and silk fringes; much merit in taste, 
excellence of execution, and cheapness. 4 # 

Hietel, J. A., Dresden (168 b Saxony, p. 1112), for 
seven tableaux embroidered in hair and silk, in imitation 
of engraving. The whole beautifully executed, particu- 
larly the portraits of the King of Saxony and Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria. 

Schmid*, G. F., Plauen (60, Saxony, p. 1107), for set 
of flirniture ; easy chair, pillow, and cushions, window- 
cushion, wall-basket, table-cover, shades, letter-case, and 
pincushion, embroidered on muslin ; possessing merit, aa 
showing a new use for embroidery. Designs and work 
well adapted for the purpose. 

Shcreiber,V?A., Dresden (71, Saxony, p. 1M>8), for 
pilloff-hma guipure, her the, barbe, in imitation of ancient 
lace, both possessing merit. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors : — • * ' 

, Koehler, F. L. and Son, Plauen (56, Saxony, p. 1 107), 
for embroidered cambric handkerchiefs. 

» Schnorr and SteiHraecser (62, Saxonyq p. 1107), for 
table-cover of good design and work. 

Schubert, Mrs., Ajmaberc (156, Saxony, p. 11,11), fbr 
a worked table-cover on ner-lace, of rich appearance* and 
!* ingenious design. • 

Denmark. . % 

The Jury award a Prize Medal to--- 

Wulpf, Jens, and Sons, Bredc, S d 
p. 1356), for lace ooUgia, cuffs, 
a good usefol class of goods. 


and faces* < 




Tuscany, 

lljiri Jury award a Prize Medal to— 

PMKUntx, Eu f Borgo a Buggiano (H>2, Tuscany, 
Jk 1298), for a piece of embroidery iti imitat Wof engrav- 
ing. Subjects embracing the map of Europe, Napoleon 
at-fit Helena, portrait or Rubens, dec, 

Sweden *nd Norway. 

* 

.The {'cry award a Prize Medal to— * 

HamrAn, Sophie, Holmstad (28, Sweden and Norway, 
p. 1351), needlework embroidery, representing the Royal 
Palace of 1 Ulriksdal, near Stockholm ; extremely well 
executed. 

* 1 Sardinia. ^ 

The Jury award a Prize Medal to— ^ 

Stefani, W„ Turin (86, Sardinia, p. 1305), for two 
large silk embroidered tableaux of great merit. 


The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Ex- 
hibitors: — * 

Piter, J., Barcelona (281, Spain, p, 1343), for rich 
black blonde dress and mantilla, of superb appearance, 
remarkable for the introduction of coloured flowers, 
evinewg much taste and elegance. 

Gil art, R., Madrid (237, Spain, p. 1344), for the royal 
, arms of SpaAii, elaborately workeirwith coloured silks, 
haying a rich and ccfctly appearance, with the gold and 
silver on crimson Genoa velvet. The work is beautifully 
executed, and produces a very brilliant effect. Also 
some exquisite embroidery on grass-cloth, beiug tlic 
baby-linen made for the late Prince of Asturias. 

Mabguerita, Sonora (236, Spain, p. 1344), for rich 
dress firgm the fibre of pimwipplfcg, embroidered by hand; 
very beauftful of its class. Exhibited by W. P.Hammonp, 
and Co., London. « 

The Jury desire to make Honourable Mention of— 

G. M. Senora, Madrid (238, p. 1344), for a fine* 
curiously-embroidered shirt. 

* Hamburgh. 

The Jfcry award a Prize Medal to — 

Gomjwye, B, (38, Hamburg, p. 1137), for hair-em- 
broidered pictures of the Queen and the Prince of 'Wales, 
anckof the Hamburgh Exchange. 

h Austria. ' 

The Jury award a Prize Medal to — w 

Benkowxts, Marie, Vienna (389, Austria, p. 1029), 
for embroidery of crape thread on white silk, representing 
Beneficence. An embroidery of wool and silk, repre- 
senting the Grave of the Fallen Soldier. • 

Tfte Jury make Honourable Mention cff- 4 - 

BAtmorEa, F,, Vienna (388, Austria, p. 102&V for the 
anna of England embroidered with gold and silver, well 
executed, 

Ksickl, E., Vienna (268, Austria, p. 1019), for a piece? 
of embroidery, the arms of England in gold, silver, ami 
silk, well executed. 

• Russia. \ « < 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors:— ^ 

Shekhonin, Alexis, df Novgorod £276, Russia) ; Prize 
Medal, Class XX, p, 1375> 

Popinoff, SopHiA^of Tiflls (t ISr Spissia;, Prize Medal, 
CJ«« XX.. p. 1376). • 

NAXHiTCH»tA^Town c4(ilt4, JRussia, P- 1375). 

Ktjjfl tarn number. of ai^ticlar,m leather embroidered with 

M^-jwiijypted bopta, &c. t with many , 

Sejaftfcles excellence , 


Sardinia. , 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of— i 

Tessada, F., Genpa (49, p. 1304), ftyr several em- 
broidered cambric handkerchiefs, 

# Greece. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of Saris and 
Rengos, Athens (56, p. 1406), for embroidery in gold, 

Needlework and Embroidery. 

The Jury award the Prize Medal to the following 
Exhibitors : — 

Faudfxl and Phillips, London (165, p. 566), for 
embroidered hangings for a state bed, showing various 
kinds of embroidery in the curtain drapery, tester, and 
coverlet. The panel in the foot-board is a copy of the 
“ Aurora ” by Guido, very finely executed, from a draw* 
ing : for the centre of the head-cloth, a medallion finely 
worked from a cast, being a successful copy of Thor w ahl- 
sen's "Night” 

Hounds worth, James, and Co., Manchester (64, Class 
XIII., p. 506), for embroidery by machinery on cloth 
and silk. 

Sbsl, G. (Prussia, 657, p. 1086), for ornamental arti- 
cles, and pictures in hair, most artistically executed. 

Jury ipake Honourable Mention of tlic fol- 

, *. 

b 

GuttsTHAL, Berlin (166, Prussia, p. 1057), for Berlin 
patterns for needlework. 

Hartree, E. and G., London (195, p. 567), for a 
table-cover embroidered on new silk canvas, the inven- 
tion of the Exhibitor; also three small pictures in tent- 
stitch, finely executed. 

Heluronner, R., London (199, p. 567), for specimens 
.of a new style of needlework, of good design, and well 
executed. 

Jackson, C., London (84, p. 563), for applique em- 
broidery, forming the top of a table; well wegked, and iu 
good taste. 

Jancowski, W„ York (48, p. 561), for a small picture 
embroidered in tent-stitch, extremely well done. 

Mke, Cornelia, Bath (51, p. 561), for banner screen, 
flags of all nations, well arranged and executed; em- 
broidery suitable for borders to curtains or portieres, the 
flowers w ell arranged and well coloured. 

Neje, F. W„ Berlin (Prussia, 168, p. 1057), for Berlin 
pattern for needlework. 

Parey, C. F. W., Berlin (169, Prussia, p. 1057), for a 
needlework carpet, of good design, and well executed. 

Purcell, Frances, London (88, p. 563), for an em- 
broidered table-cover, tastefully designed and coloured, 
and exhibiting different kinds of needlework* - 

ScHLEUSfl, II., Berlin (160, Prussia, p. 1057), for speci- 
mens of embroidery. 

Sommerfeu), B„ Berlin (173, Prussia, p. 1057), for an 
assortment of needlework and embroidered articles. 

J*Todv, A., Berlin (171, Prussia, p. 1057), for Berlin 
patterns for needlework. 

> Carpets. 

Id reviewing the existing state of the manufacture of 
carpets, the fjrst specimens that claim our attention, are 
those from India, Persia, Turkey, and Tunis. 

However great may 1# the differences in quality 
amongst the carpets from the countries mentioned, they 
are all made upon the same principle, and that' one of 
great simplicity ; but which yet affords the means of 
.producing a mote perfect, beautifol, and durable descrip- 
tion of carpeting than any other mode of matittihefttfe 
more recently discovered or introduced, ", , . • 

The manufacture is not carried on in any largeest mV 
lishments; but in pastoral districts, where it la eom% 
bined with occupations of that nature, and engages a 
portion of the time of the employed in that, 

pur&tdt. w 

' . The loom consists of twb perpendicular piece* of wood, 


» The 
lowing 
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fixed at some distance apart, which support a beam or 
roller 1 ; at the top, upon which the warp or chain is 
wound, and about 2 feet frorfl the floor, is another similar 
beam, upon which the carpet is rolled as it is made. 

The work is done entirety by hand, and each tie passes 
across the face of two warp threads round the back, and 
has the ends drawn up between them. • 

When a tow of ties baa been completed, a shed is 
formed in the warp, and the shoot is then passed across 
from right to* left, and returned, binding the whole 
together, and is beat down to a horizontal level by the 
hand-beaters, Upon this plan carpets t>f the largest 
dimensions are mule in one piece. The number of shades 
or colourathat can be used is unlimited, and any design 
can be. copied with great accuracy. 

The design and colours of several of the carpets from 
India,, Turkey, and Persia, are especially worthy of 
notion, end should be studied with a view to imitate their 
beauties by the manufacturers of other gonii tries. Thera 
is one carpet from Cashmere, sent by Gbolab-Singu to 
the Exhibition, made entirely of silk, that cannot be too 
highly praised for the beauty of its texture, and the 
softness and harmony of its colouring. In this carpet 
there are at least 10,000 ties in every square fool. There 
are other specimens of carpets of small dimensions, but 
very beautiful, and remarkable for richness and haru*>ny 
of colours. The exceptions are where an attempt bus 
been made to copy European designs; and there the 
failure is as great as is the success in thos<* of the native* 
eastern style. 

The carpets from Turkey deserve especial notice, as 
there are, in addition to those made all in one piece, 
some in breadths, extremely well coloured and closely 
woven ; and an attempt has been made at new designs 
with considerable success. The carpets from Tunis and 
Algiers are made upon precisely the same principle, and 
have the same peculiar character in colouring and design. 

The most costly and magnificent carpets of Europe are 
made upon the same principle as those above described; 
and that large and Imuutiful carpet, sent from, the manu- 
factory of the^Gobelins to the Exhibition, is made l>y the 


and Milltiridge, in Great llritain. The maugfigtture at 
Axminster in Devonshire, and Mirfieldjp^f orkshire, of 
this description of carpet, generally cpHed 11 Axminster,” 
ceased to exist about twenty yeup4go. 


The chief seat of the carpcjrman u fac lure in France is 
the department of Creuze,<*bt Aubusson, Fellctin, and 
Mauriss&rd, where thcrarare probably not less than 5,000 
persons engaged fy^the manufacture of carpets and 
tapestry. / r 

With the oxjtttption of the kind referred to, when 
describing th^varpeis from the east, the Aubusson carpets 
are all nriSe upon the same principle as tapestry, and 
are conSflqnently too expensive to be purchased by any 
but thfsrich. The specimens of Aubusson tapestry and 
carpets exhibited by Mons, Sallandroijzf. dk Lamou- 
naix(1469, Franee r p, 1246) are especially worthy of notice,* 
beinjg second only to those of the Gobelins and Beauvais. 1 
Their merits are not recompensed by a Medal, iu con se- 
quence of M. Sallandrouze de Lamomaix, as Commissioner 
for France, having withdrawn from competition. 

The manufacture is well represented in the Exhibition, 
and deserves, for its beauty of design and colours, the 
highest praise. There is a considerable demand for this 
manu&cture by the noble ancW wealthy of European 
nations, and occasionally by the United State* At Tuiv 

camedon; there being at the^Svrefe towns nearly 600 
lomtn; and ^reproduction is increasing. Oaetoftbe features 
of file Exhibition is the progress made by France in the ma- 
nufacture of^uoqUette or velvet-pile carpets. This branch 
is oftraceut introduction in that country, dating within 
the last twenty-five years; and the specimens exhibited 
by Messrs. RmgnLL a*t, Roussel, andC&OOqvEisL, (1433, 
p. Ifi44) of Paris and Tarating-Ncrd, arapra-eminer.t for 
their artistic designs and beauty of colouring. Some of the 
specimens of the 5-frame , moif nette, exhibited by Plats- 


sibb Brothers, of Niaroes, are very good. The same 
manufacture is adapted for floors or for covering furni- 
ture ; but for the latter purpose, it is made very fine to 
imitate tapestry, with a velvet surface. • 

Moquctte, Wilton, or velvet-pile, and Brussels carpets, 
are all woven npon the same principle; the only differ- 
ence being that in Brussels the wire, by which the pile 
is raised, is dragn out, and in velvet out out by a knife. 
The pattern is formed by having names placed over 
each other, and filted with bobbins of worsted, each frame 
having for the ordinary width %60 bobbins. •' 

The manufacture of Brussels carpets was first intro- 
duced at Kidderminster, about 90 years ago, by workmen 
brought from Toumay, and has been steadily flicreasing 
up to a recent period, when the introduction of Whytock’s 
patent tapestry carpets, together with two otli/r descrip- 
tions <jf carpet, put a stop to its further extension. It 
cannot be said, however, that the manufacture has been 
superseded to any extent, as nearly the same number of 
looms continue to be employed. 

The colours in each fmme are tlifferent, and some of 
the frames are striped, or planted, os it is technically 
called, with various colours, when the design to be 
executed requires it, as in flower patterns, and drawn np 
by* the Jacauard machine now generally used, instead of 
the old mode of drawing up by hand. * 

The numlwr of colours, or shades of colour, that can be 
used in a line is limited to the »uml>cr of frames of 
worsted, which rarely exceed five in England, but jnore 
frequently extend to six of*seven in France. Within the 
last 20 years, three nvw kinds of carpet have been in- 
vented, and brought into extensive cue* in Grant Britain, 
all of which are well represented in the Exhibition. 

The first in order is Whytock’s Patent Tapestry, which 
has been brought to great perfection within the last five 
or six years, and now employs about 800 looms, which 
are not adequate to supply the existing demand. The 
peculiarity of this manufacture is the unlimited number 
of shades or colours that can be introduced, sanfiat the 
most elaborately-coloured designs, with flowers and scrolls, 
can be executed. The saving or worsted is also very im- 
portant in an economical point of view. The appearance 
is the same or similar to Brussels carpet, but the manu- 
facture is more simple, each thread being coloured sepa- 
rately, at spaces, with the various shades as they follow 
each other in the design. The process by which this is 
accomplished is beautifully simple and ingenious, btg£ 
requires much care in placing and arranging the threads, 
and putting them on the beam. It is also necessity to 
the economy of this manufacture, that ajarge quantity of 
each design should be made. 

This invention was patented about 18 years since, and 
a renewal offathe patent granted for a further term of 
five years, which expired on the 8th September, 1851. 

The specimens exhibited by Messrs. Henderson and 
Widxell (p. 567), and Messrs. Crosslev and Softs 
(p. 565), show in .an eminent degree the capabilities of 
the manufacture as regards design and colouring. 

The next is the “ Patent Axminster 0 of Templeton & 
Co., of Glasgow, (p. 565) of which there are some excel- 
lent specimens eilnbited in carpets, rugs, and table-oovers. 

The’objjupt of this invention was to give the beautiful 
appearance of Axminster, or Tommy, at less cost ; and 
U has been very successfully and extensively applied to 
thu^manufactura of rugs, as well as carpets. 

The last is a description of earpet, having the swge 
appearance as Brussels, or tapestry, which is woven plain 
tfy steam power, and afterwards printed by the same 
agency. • • 

It is woven at Rochdale by Bright and Co., under 
Sievier’s patent, and printed near Macclesfield, by Borah 
and Co., b}> a machine invented and patented by Mr, 
Burch. This manufacture has already found large sale, 
more especially for exportation. 

Another novelty in the Exhibition is a carpet, ru gs , 
and hangings for w alls, of patent wool. mosaic, the egrpet 
and .rugs being well executed, and the surface or pile 
peculiarly close. , As yet, there has not been sufficient 
time to see wliat position this manufacture is likely to 
take in the carpet trade. 
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The rapid ejQtens: ion of the carpet manufacture iti 
Great Britain is proved by the fact, that within the last 
seven years, not less than 700 additional hand-looms have 
beof put in operation, for one of the new fabrics referred 
tpt And looms worked by steam-power, equal to the pro- 
. dbction of 300 hand-looms for another, without lessening 
thedemand for former fabrics, being an increase of full 
$0 per cent in seven years. < 

Not only has the homo consumption greatly increased, 
bqtnew foreign iharkets tyve been opened, and old ones 
extended. 

Several patents have recently been taken for the appli- 
cation of steam-power to carpet weaving, in addition to 
that referred to of, Sieviers, and no doubt now exists of 
this having been successfully accomplished ; at allcvent*, 
for weaving paterit tapestry carpets, if not for Brussels of 
the usual manufacture. This will tend to redifce the 
price, and, consequently still further stimulate consump- 
tion. la fact, there is scarcely any branch of our manu- 
factures that wears # more promising aspect for the 
fUture. 

The principal seat of the carpet manufacture is Kidder- 
minster, in which there are about 2000 looms, chiefly 
occupied in weaving Brussels carpets ; while the carpets 
called 4t Kidderminster ” are made extensively in the 
neighbourhood* of Glasgow, Kilmarnock, Bannockburn, 
and Aberdeen. * 

They are also made in Yorkshire, Durham, Lincoln- 
shire» and Westmoreland ; th^largest carpet manufactory 
in Great Britain being at Halifax. , 

The number of . looms of all kiu&s may be estimated at 
4000, and the value* produced at upwards of 1,000,000/. 
sterling. 

The average earnings of the operatives will vary from 
13s. to 28*. per week. 

The specimens of carpeting from Austria, Portugal, 
Sardinia, and Prussia, show that the manufacture is 
making progress in those countries, and is evidence 
of a growing taste that must ultimately lead to a large 
increase of consumption pn the Continent of Europe. 

The numerous exhibitors of Berlin work and their 
contributions, show that this is still a fashionable occupa- 
tion among our fair countrywomen, and in addition to thos$. 
who follow it for amusement, affords employment to 
a large number of females. 

Some of the specimens exhibited arc very beautiful ; 
in &ct K every description of needlework may be said to 
be well represented in tbe Exhibition, and one specimen 
worked from a cast, and another from a drawing, without 
the aid of rul^djwper, exhibited by Faubkl and Phillips, 
are espcciallyworthy of notice. 

A specimen of tapestry by a lady (Mrs. ‘Aldkrson) is 
also highly creditable to the taste and ingenuity of the 
exhibitor. 

The contributions in embroidery of various kinds 
from India, Turkey, Tunis, and Persia, are extremely 
interesting, beautiful in taste, and displaying the highest 
degree of excellence in execution. 

Supplement. ^ ^ 

Singe the Juiy closed their labours and separate^ some 
specimens of Brussels and cut-pile corpetipgfdhat merit 
particular attention, have been placed in the Exhibition 
by Mr. Bigelow of the United States, and by Mr. Faw - 
cett of Kidderminster, as weft as by Messrs. James 
Humphries and Sons of Kidderminster. 

The Specimens of Brussels carpeting exhibited by Mit 
Bigelow, are Vtoven by a power -loom invented and 
patented by* him, and are batte# and more perfectly 
woven than any hand-loom goods that have come under 
foe notice of foe Jury. this, however, Is a very small 
part of their merit, m rather'of thafc of Mr. Bfjgelow, who 
has completely triumphed over the "numerous obstacles 
that presented themselves and sn&wfcled in substituting 
stefcm-power for mkuual labour the nlanu&cture of 
five-frame Brussels catpets. i jgevqhd patents have been 
taken out by different iuvahtors ia - this country for effect- 
ing the same aWtpH'but axyet none of them have been 
bsooght into aucaeiiml 'to^bxtansiYe operation, and the 
IftAS^r of ti& achievexteM^one of great practical difa- 


culty, os well as of grant commercial value, must be t 
awarded to a native of the United States." 

A similar result is on the eve of being accompUfihod in 
this country ; and tvfo manufacturers are ptejpurfog under 
different patents to weave Whytock’s patent tapestry 
carpeting by steam-power^ This, however, is much 
foore easily accomplished than to weave five-frame Brus- 
sels carpets by the same means. The first loom for 
weaving Brussels carpets by steam-power wu the inven- 
tion or Mr. W, Wood, axul patented in *1842 ; but the 
feeling of those engaged in the manufacture at that time, 
being hostile & any change in the then existing state of 
the manufacture, no attempt was made to introduce it, 
and many asserted that it was impossible, or if possible 
that no advantage would result from it 

The error of this opinion is demonstrated by Mr. Bige- 
low, whose loom wiu weave 20 yards per day on the 
average, including stoppages, and requires only the atten- 
tion of ahoy or girl; while the band-loom will produce 
on the average only five yards per day, and requires in 
addition to the weaver, the assistance of a boy or girl to 
draw out and put in the wires by which the pile is 
raised,* 

Besides the great economy in labour, there are other 
advantages. The goods are woven with more perfect 
regularity, and by means of an invention for weighting 
the bobbins equally, and at the same time more heavily, 
the tension of ' the worsted being thereby increased, a 
•smoother ajid more even surface is produced, and by the 
same means a saving in the material effected. 

There ore iu the United States, 28 of Mr. Bigelow's 
looms at work upon five-frame Brussels carpeting, 50 
upon tapestry carpeting, and 450 upon ingrain carpeting 
(os it is called in the United States), the same description 
being called Scotch, Kidderminster, or super carpet, in 
this country. 

The invention of Mr. Fawcett is of a different nature, 
but also important in its results. In Bigelow 's, the main 
feature is a saving iu tbe cost of labour, in Fawcett’s a 
saving of material. The specimen exhibited is cut-pile, 
but there is little doubt of the principle bejpg applicable 
to Brussels carpeting also. 

As Mr. Fawcett has a patent in progress, the results 
only and not the mode by which they are obtained are 
here noticed. 

Iu Brussels carpet made with five frames of worsted, 
the proportion on the surface is as 5 to 8, and in cut-pile 
of average quality as 6 to 8 of the whole quantity used. 
By Mr. Fawcett’s mode of weaving, the very important 
saving of one half of the worsted that is at the back of 
the carpet is effected, without diminishing the quantity 
on the surface. The weaving is also more easy and some- 
what cheaper; and another advantage is, that ten-frame 
will be woven as easily as five upon the method hitherto 
in use ; thus affording an immensely increased facility for 
the improvement of design, and the introduction of addi- 
tional colours to give proper effect to them. 

There is dittle doubt that Mr. Bigelow's loom pan he 
applied to Mr. Fawcett’s invention as well as that of 
.IVIessto. Humphries and Sons’ improvement, and these 
two plans combined will produce a much more beautiful 
fabric than has hitherto been made, at a greatly dimi- 
nished cost 

The Jury of Class XIX., conjointly with that of Class 
XXX., have awarded the Government Manufactory 
of Gobelin and Beauvais Tapestry (1368, p. 1941) the 
Council Medal for the originality and beauty of design 
of the different specimens exhibited for furniture, and the 
extraordinary excellence of execution of most of thepro- 
ductions exhibited. 

The Jury award Prise Medals, to foe following sub- 
jects : — 

Baaquenie aud Co., Paris (435, France, p. 1183)) foe 

— ■■ — - — ■■I. ™— ■ <'>•*-> -* •*** 

* To prevent misapprehension, R is perhaps necessary to 
state, that the ingenious invention of M.Sieider, forwe4vIhg 
carpets and other te^ry fabrics without* w ire, f« inextentive . 
operation for the manufactifte of the plat* fabric#* bs 
printed In the piece. * 
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Aubuason carpet, tapestry, portibres, and table-covers ; 
good designs, colouring, and^xecution. 

Brtnton and Sons, Kidderminster (110, p, 564), for 
specimens of patent tapestry carpet, velvet pile, and 
Axminster rags, 

Busch, J. and Co., Crag, near Macclesfield (115. 
p. 564%for specimens of velvet-pile and Brussels Carpets* 
woven by steam-power, and printed ; also a fine quality of 
the tome material for hangings. 

Castkl, E., Auhusson ( Creuse), (83, France, p. 1X73), 
for Atfraason carpet of fine quality, tapqftry-panels, or 
portieres, extremely, beautiful, and very finely executed. 

CaAce, J. 6., Wigmore Street (5.30, Class XXVI., 
0 , 661 ), fa specimens of Brussels and velvet-pile carpets. 
The design is unique aud well coloured, the style me- 
diaeval. 

Crossley and Sons, Halifax (142, p. 565), fa the 
great beauty of their patent wool mosaic rugs and table- 
covers, in design and colours, and also their perfect exe- 
cution. For the design, colours, and execution of the 
carpet of the same manufacture, and also for its being the 
first large carpet ever made upon this principle, and for 
the designs and colours of the specimens of Wliyieck's 
patent tapestry carpets. 

Dinglinger, A. F., Berlin (175, Prussia, p. 1057), for 
sofa carpets well designed and executed, and for clotlfe. 

Dove, C. W., and Co., Leeds (153, p. 565), for speci- 
mens of five-frame Brussels carpet, or good bold design, 
and well coloured; also a specimen of nve^frame velvet - 1 
pile, of good design and colours. y 

Flaissier Brothers, Nimes (Card), (204, France, 
p. 1183), for moquette or velvet-pile carpets, aud fine 
moquettc for chairs. &c. 

Harris, O. and Co., Stourport (102, p. 567), for three 
specimens of velvet-pile caquit, ten frames; excellent in 
quality. 

Henderson and Widnell, Lasswade (201, p. 567). 
Specimens of fine tapestry, velvet for table-covers and 
porti&res, patent rugs, and Whytoek’s patent tapestry 
carpets. The patent rugs are almost a new article, and 
as beautiful tw any hitherto produced at double their 
price. The first large carpet of centre design ever made 
upon the principle of Why lock's patent, show iug a very 
ingenious application of it at a small increase of cost. 
For the mem of the designs and colours of the patent 
tapestry carpets, especially the dark groimds, which are 
well executed. 

Kroonknburg, W. F. # Royal Carpet Manufactory, De- 
venter (43, Netherlands, p. 1144), tor a large carpet of 
Persian style, of good quality, and well coloured. 

Lafworth, A. (232, p. 568), for specimens of velvet- 
pile carpet, one of which is a very good design, and well 
coloured. Axminster carpets, very fine in quality, also 
patent Axminster carpet of Persian design. 

Newcomb and Jones, Kidderminster (257, p. 569), for 
a velvet-pile carpet ; an excellent specimen of colouring 
aud shading, with the use of only five frames. 

Overman and Delbvxgne, Tournai-Savdfmerie (297, 



aud bordered. 

Pabdoe, Hoomanb and Pardos, Kidderminster *(263, 

« , for several specimens of velvet-pile carpets, on 
ck’s patent principle. Patent Berlin rngs. 
Hequillart, Roussel, and Chooqueel*, Turcoing 
(Nord), and 20 Rue yivienne, Paris (1433, France, p. 
1244 ), for moquette, or velvet carpet, excellent in design 
and colours ; also fine moquette for furniture, and Aubus- 
son tapestry. 

Smith (I^»va4 Boyle, and Co.* 9 Great Marl- 
borough Street, London (318, p. 671), for patent tapestry 
carpets, excellent in design and execution. 

Templeton, James, sad Co., Glasgow (315, p. 571), 
fa kevcral patent Axminster carpets of good designs, 
*nd weU coloured. Also rugs and table-covers of the 
saute manufacture. 

1 Victoria Felt Carpet Company, Love Lane, Wood 
•. faebt, London (827, p. 672), fa a specimen of printed 
fat carpet, combining utility and cheapness. . 


Watson, Bell, and Co., 35 dad 36, Old Bond Street, 
London (337, p. 572), fa Axminster carpet of first-rate 
quality, good design, and well executed. Bordered 
Brussels carpet, of Persian design, with centre, extremely 
good and well coloured. 

Wnrrwra»L, J., and Co., Kendal (345, p. 672), fa spe- 
cimens of Kidderminster carpet, and twilled Venetian 
carpet of great Utility and cheapness, well designed and 
coloured. 

Wright, Crump, and Cbv*e, Kidderminster (358,' 
p. 573), for a velvet-pile bordered caipet, five-fhdhe ; a 
Brussels carpet, Persian design; a Brussels carpet, shades 
of crimson aud oaks, Ac. # 

Zuppi nger, T., Waeuudorf, Canton of Zurich (Switz- 
erland, 209, p. 1280), for his invention # in weaving che- 
nille into carpeting, by which the outline of the design is 
more qprrectly given. 

Tift Jury make Honourable Mention of the follow- 
ing:— 

Brown, M'Laren, and Co., Scotland (114, p. 564), fa 
specimens of velvet carpet, and three-fly Scotch carpet.. 

Daufriah, B. and Co., Portugal and Madeiifc (853 and 
881, p. 1315-16), for two very good specimens of Kidder- 
mifister carpets. 

Dctchel and Son, Amiens (France), for a moquette 
carpet, centre design and bordered. 

Haas aud Son, Vienna (Austria, 619, p. 1038), for a 
considerable assortment o& moquettc carpets; goodaboth 
in colours and design. 

Henderson and OR, Durham (200, p. 562% fa very 
good specimens of damask Venetiatf carpet, and velvet- 
pile stair-carpet. 

Humphries, Thomas, Kidderminster (210, p. 5C7), 
for a seven-frame velvet-pile carpet, of good quality and 
design, and well coloured. 

Ladies’ Carpet Needlework (379, p. 573), for the 
design by Mr. Papworth. • * # 

Lahore, Sons, Brothers, and JAuUEMdr (901, 
Francis p. 1223), for Aubusson carpets of good design 
and colouring. 

Lawrance, A. and A., and Co., United Stares (453, 
p. 1 464), for a specimen of Kidderminster carpet of ex- 
cellent quality. 

Lecun and Co. (130G, France, p. 1239), for Tapis 
Ecossais, good in quality and design. • 

Morton and Sonb^(252, p. 569), for several specimens 
of velvet-pile carpets. 

Newton, Jones, and Willis, Birmingham (258, p. 
569), for specimens of church carpets and hangings, and 
episcopal robes. .. 

Key Brothers (35, Sardinia, p. 1303), for specimens 
of thick coarse carpeting, of good designs. 

Simcox, £. P. (Loudon and Kidderminster) (302, p. 
571), for specimen of three-thread Brussels carpet, exhi- 
bited for cheapness. 

Wilson, J. and W,, Scotland (351, p. 572), for speci- 
mens of Kidderminster (or Scotch) carpets. 

Woodward, B. Higgins, Kidderminster (354, p. 572% 
for five-frame £ Missels carpet, centre design, and bor- 
dered, .with other specimens. * 

Floor-cloths. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors: — * # 

« Albro and Hoyt, Elizabeth Town, New Jersey 
(United States, 188, p. 1449), for specimens of floor- 
cloths, excellent both In quality and colours? 

Burgkarpt and Sons, Berlin (164, Prussia, p. 1057% 
for printed moleskin table-covers, floor-cloths, ana painted 
window-bfitfds ; a very large had good assortment. 

Hare, John and Co., Bristol (lto, p. 566% fa far 
large specimens of oil-cloth, the designs, colours, and 
qualities of which are first-rate. * * 

Jorez, um., Brussels (306, Belgium, p. 1160% fa 
printed moleskin table-covers, of great variety and cheap- 
ness; floor-doths, and waterproof fabrics *of great excel- 
lence. 

Le Cbosnier, — (1305, France, p, 1239% fa table- 
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coven, varnished and printed, on cotton, moleskin, imi- 
tation patent leather, aud imitation dock. 

Robller and JIuste, Leipzig (161, Saxony, p. 1111), 
for daunted table-cot ers, and floor-cloths ; generally good 
in designs and welt executed. 

Sara, J. A., Strasbourg (1009, France, p. 1427), for 
enamelled floor-cloth, waterproof fabrics, toilea and cotton ; 
excellent in quality. ' 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the follow- 
ings-,, 

Barnes, R Y. f floor-cloth manufacturer <95, p. 564), 
for three specimens of oil-cloth, well designed, aud good 
in quality and colours. 

Bibieux, Pans, (767, France, p. 1217b for oil-cloth, 
painted imitation 6f marble and wood on moleskin. 

Inn, Ferdinand (46, Grand Duchy of Hesse, p.Nl28), 
for printed and painted moleskin tuble-co\ ers, offered 
designs, and well executed. 

Lehmann, M., Berlin (Prussia, 107, p. 1067), for painted 
moleskin table-covers aud floor-cloths, of great variety. 


Smith aud Bauer, London (371), for one large speci- 
men of oil-cloth. » 

In concluding the*Rcpori accompanying the decisions 
of the Jury, I have to acknowledge the kindness of— 

Robert Lindsay, Belfast, for that portion relative to 
tlie Irish and Scotch embroidery. 

D. Biddle, Oxford Street, London, for English and 
Belgian hand-made lace. 

Felix Aubry, Paris, for French lacc ana Embroidery. 

— Faessler, I London, for Swiss erabioidery. 

P Graham, London (ViceOhairman), for carpets and 
tapestry. 

Jurors. — The following Exhibitors being upon the 
Jury, all notice of the articles exhibited by them has 
been omitted : — 

Richard Birkin, of Nottingham, m&cliine-made lace. 

D. Biddle, of London, hand-made lace. 

P. Graham (Jackson and Graham, London), carpets. 


My 1851. 


RICHARD BIRKIN, Reports*. 
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REPOET ON ARTICLES OF CLOTHING FOR IMMEDIATE PERSONAL 

OR DOMESTIC USE. * 


[The figures after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors’ Numbers and to (he Pages in the 

OfFlClAL DlfttiUIPTlYE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOOUU.] 


Jury. / 

Wm. Fzlktn, Mayor of Nottingham, Chairman , Thf Park, Nottingham; Lace Manufacturer. 
PmWPPB W a other, Deputy Chairman , Switzerland. 

T. Christy, Reporter, M5 Gracechurch Street ; Beaver and Silk Hat Manufacturer. 

F. Behnovilll. France. 

T. Brown, 40 Wood Street ; Straw Hat Manufacturer. 

Elliott Crksson, United States. * 

— HUlse,* Zollvcreln. . 

E. Smith, 00 Old Brood Street, City ; Clothier. 

Associate** 

Robert Dixon Box, 187 Regent gtreet ; Boot and Shoe Maker. 

E. Blank. 10 Trump Street, Cheapeldc ; Merchant. m 
William Burchett, 2i» Cheapside ; Merchant. 

Alexander Cum jui ms, 104 Fore Street, City ; Warehouseman. 

Seymour Hadkn, 62 Sloanc Street, Chelftea; Surgeon. 

Samuel Hoixmcinson, 43 Thread needle Street, City ; Hosier and Glover. 

William Maclaren, 55 Comhill ; Boot and Shoe Maker. 

John Baptiste Soldi, Southwark. 

* £. Blank, Merchant, 10 Trump Street, Chcapside, Proxy for M. llulse. 


Thk extreme variety of the articles submitted to the 
inspection of this Jury rendered it a task of no small 
difficulty accurately to appreciate them; and when it is 
remembered that textile fabrics, or other substances suited 
for such purposes, have beeu exhibited from every part 
of the world, wrought up into 44 articles of domestic or 
personal use,” suited to the habits of the various nations 
by whom they may luive been contributed, too much 
praise cannot be bestowed upon the industry and per- 
severance of the numerous exhibitors, who at vast cost 
have responded to the invitation, and have sent very 
valuable, and in many instances highly suggestive, con- 
tributions to 41 The Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations.” 

Hosiery. 

In 1589 the hosiery knitting trade originated, through 
the invention of the stocking-frame by the Rev. W. I*ee, 
at Nottingham. It is carried on in Nottinghamshire, 


increased to at least 50,000 ; raw materials have advanced 
30 to GO per cent. ; wages have risen about 40 per cent. ; 
and profits have accumulated in proportion. The returns 
of the hosiery trade of the United Kingdom in the last 
year were probably about 3.600,000/.; and it is satis- 
factory to have to state that the export trade is extending 
to all parts of the world ; but the chiflf increase in de? 
mand lias been for home consumption, amongst tHfe mofl 
numerous classes of the community. The number of 
English hands employed in this manufacture, eithift con- 
stantly or as an addition to domestic dutit*s, is, when trade 
is good, about ^00,000, consisting of a nearly equal nnsft- 
ber of each sqa. Until a few years since, frames were 
entirely worked by hand in the dwellings of the artisans. 
They are nopr slowly collecting into factories, in a few of 
which steam-power is applied to rotary machinery. A 
rotary frame stands in the English compartment of Ma- 
chinery in Motion in the Exhibition ; and two others in 

„ , the French collection of machinery. These may well be 

Derbyshire, and Leicestershire, at Godalmiug, aiul at i corn pa red* with the stocking-frame upon Lee’s, i. e v upon 
Tewkesbury, in England ; at Balbriggan in Ireland, and at 1 the usual const motion, one of widen is at work angottgst 
Hawick in Scotland ; at Chemnitz and its neighbourhood, the English machinery. There are, however (not ex- 

Sm fiauAMW) It* A : 0.. * ■ «- •* -•* -* - - 


in Saxony ; at Paris, Gauges, Avignon, Orange, Ac., in 
France. Stocking frames are spread over almost ©Very 
district of France, Spain, Netherlands, , Germany, and 
Italy : these serve for the production of hosiery, chiefly 
used in the neighbourhood of the machines. * Goods for 
sale, knitted by hand, are made in Kendal, Aberdeen, 
and the Shetland Isles, Ac. Engflnd exports all kinds of 
hosiery.; France chiefly silk hosiery; Saxony exports are 
frr the most part low-prioed cotton and woollen hosiery. 
According to an exact census token by Mr. J/f; Felkin, of 
Nottingham, in 1844, there were at that time 48,48*2 
stocking-frame* in the United Kingdom. The annual 
return front them was 2,565, 000/,, or thereabouts. This 
consisted of 805,000/. imported raw materials, and 
400,000/; of home growth ; 1,850,000/. arid for wages; 
and 510.000/. for finishing add profits. Wages were then 
a deplorably low rate, and had been so for theprevious 
$5 years. Since 1844 the number of machines has been 


hibited), thfee other very important patented frames, each 
securing different degrees of speed or fbcility of pro- 
dfuction. The most rapid of these is capable of being 
wofked by a youth, and of producing in a week as many 
frame- work knitted sacks as can be cut and sewn up imo 
74 to 100 dozens of small women's hose. A specimen of 
these blenched cottou # stockings is iii the Exhibition,, 
weighing 14 ozs. per dozen, and offered at 2s. 2d, per dozen 
ready for the market. This is certainly one of tbe most 
remarkable instances of the pqwer of improved machinery . 
to cheapen production ever seen.. Tfhc lowest price, or 
English cut-up cottou hose mode from the old wide frame, 
which is shown in the Exhibition, if 8s. 7 & per dozen, 
weighing 17# ozs. • * 

The colours dyed in Nottingham do not generally equal 
those of the coloured cotton and silk goods dyed for the 
London, Manchester, and Coventry trades, t'his deserves 
the serious attention of the dyers and mahuthotuters io 
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thritl locality. Improvement 1b certainly practicable, m 
thme la water In the district well adapted for securing 
brilliancy of colour. The bleach and finish of Notting- 
ham cotton hosiery is unequalled. Leicester hosiery is 
surprisingly diversified in colour, shape, and adaptation 
ofthe articles to every market. One house sends to the 
S&hibitioB specimens sufficient* to represent fhirly their 
own production, comprising 12,500 articles with prices, 
employing about 4000 hands, and distributing about 
1400/. weekly in wages. This sprit of adaptation and 
unpnxrement in machinery, and diversifying its products 
to suit the wants of the world, pervades the Leicester 
trade,, and has resulted in the population of that borough 
being quadrupled in 40 years, having risen from 16,000 
to 64,000. No means are available for ascertaining the 
extent of hosiery production in France. French cotton 
hosiery is generally of uneven materials; but ttieir silk 
hosieiy is of superior materials. The machinery is in 
less perfect order than that of the English. The Even- 
ing of their embroidered hose is very beautifully designed 
and executed. In the Saxony Catalogue of goods in the 
Exhibition, their machines are stated to be about 30,000, 
employing 45,000 hands. Their lowest specimen of cut*up 
small women's hose is at 9s. Gd. per dozen, weighing 
18J ozs., half hose Is. l(k/., and cotton gloves Is. Gd, per 
dozen, all made no doubt with a view to exportation. 
This trade has been remarkably rapid in its progress, 
having risen from a trilling amount to its present extent 
within the present century, Saxony hosiery, as compared, 
with English, is, from the machinery being too often in 
an imperfect state, liney, short-locked, and therefore finer 
for gauge i but lew elastic and less durable, from the 
same cause. There is less substance in hand than, from 
the actual weight of materials used, there ought to be. 

. The materials are less even in quality than those em- 

& ed in the English trade. Honourable Mention has 
. occasionally spoken of in the following recommend- 
ations, as suitable for the meritorious workpeople referred 
to, arid jn a few instances for exhibitors who have aided 
the completeness of this Class. It will be observed, that 
no recommendation is* offered for the Council Medal. 
The Jury dp not think any of the productions exhibited 
present originality or inventive power justifying the award 
of that medal. Bat the merit of promoting excellence of 
quality, diversity of useful products, low prices of goods 
editable for the mass of consumers at home and for ex- 
portation, and Consequent increase of employment, has 
been Eminently exhibited in this Class. 

Thu Jury award Prize Medals to the following Ex- 
hibitors, and fi^the subjects indicated: — 

*' Allen and noLLV, Nottingham (100, p, 583), for sound 
and weU^made articles, and a selection showing the im- 
provement in the hosiery trade, especially in the materials 
used at the dates 1700, 1790, 1804, 1810, 1812, 1815, 
1826, and 1848. 

Anorave Brothers, Leicester, Manufacturers (202, 
p. 588), for drawers and shirts of excellent quality. 

Riggs, H. W., and Sons, Leicester, Manufacturers (205, 
p. 586-9), for the general excellence of the specimens of J 
" " iry, adapted to every maricet wheiervorstod and low- 1 
d cotton stockings, gloves, and woollen shirts are in 

/ T StM£ 0 *r and Hakes, Leicester, Manufacturers (20), 
p. 588), for the excellence in quality of Thibet wool, and 
a great variety of socks. 1 1 

i,.. r ‘ Cartwright and Warners, Manufacturers, I^eicester 
HW* p. 588), for wprsted yarns prepared by them from 
tMeriiq an^vigonia wools, and %r general excellence t of 
thcju$cles manufactured therefrom. 

XSStmmn and Colin, 7 Bus des D&hargeurs, Paris, 
France (124, France, ?. 1177), for good quality and em- 
, Meet?. .•,/, * , . , . 

^/Fav, J., Godaiming (193, p.588), m Lisle thread hose 
tif exbelient make and very rrntamr materials, and for 


.-.wefi^finisM 

©LAMER. 



Chemnitz, Saxony (72, 83, 

* srik glove*. 

ft Manufacturers (188* 

of examples of hosiery 


of every kind, adapted to the most varied markets, for 
superior excellence in production, alike pattern, 

colour, and finish, and as a recognition of the encourage- 
ment of invention! and adaptation of machinery in the 


Hox&anp, Ti, and Co., Godalming (194, p. 588), for 
.fleecy hosiery, having special reference to medical uses, 
and the comfort of invalids, and for Merino and Segovia 

^Huast and Sons, £b*tinghftm ^69, p. jUf3), for the ex- 
cellence of a general assortment of amdes suitable for the 
home and export trade. 

Landgraff, Gottfried, Hohenstein (Saxony, T2*83, 
p. 1 108), for women’s single- thread cotton-hose. 

Lauret Brothers, 19 Rue des Mauvaises, Paris, and 
Gauges (903, p. 1223), for embroidered .silk-hose of very 
high quality ; also for embroidery in colours and general 
excellence of production. 

McDouqall, D., Inverness, Scotland (83, p. 582), for 
knitted hosiery* &c., and as a recognition of his efforts 
to create habits of self-dcpendenee and a love of labour 
amongst the peasantry of the Highlands of Scotland. 

The Jury consider that this exhibitor is entitled to this 
distinction os much for the superiority of the articles he 
exhibits, as in consideration of the circumstances under 
which they are produced. The peasants of Argyllshire, 
Ross-shire, See., are afforded employment in knitting while 
attending flocks, and during other desultory employments. 
Cotters, once half starved, he states, now possess money, 
thus earned, placed in the savings-banks. The wool is 
cleaned, combed, and prepared by the peasants; dyed by 
themselves, where colours are desired; brown, from a 
licheu called crothal; yellow, from the tops of young 
heather; black, from alder bark; lemon, from furze 
flowers; and olive, from the roots of the water-lily. All 
these substances are at hand and well known to them. 
Stockings and socks of various patterns and qualities, thus 
knitted from home-dyed or self-coloured wools, ure ex- 
hibited, us well as pieces of Tweed woven from the same 
materials. This exhibitor pays 300/. to 500 Z. per annum 
for socks alone ; and all this class of products are exported 
to Hong Kong, Shanghai, and other distant parts, at from 
12s. to 24«. per dozen pairs, besides being used in Scot- 
land itself somewhat extensively. The Jury desired to 
have recognised the first preparer and dyer of wool, to- 
gether with the best and most thrifty knitter, had it been 
possible to have ascertained thiB with accuracy. 

McKenzie, W. B., 126 Prince’s Street, Edinburgh (142, 
p. 565), for Shetland knitted shawls and hose. The former 
are of very lino materials. 

Meinert Brothers, Odsnitz, Saxony (72, 83, p. 1108), 
for woollen shirts of excellent make and good colour, for 
exportation. 

Meykueib and Sons (639, France, p. 1208), for extra 
fine white embroidered silk-hose, and excellence of ankle 
embroidery in colours. 

Mh.es, 8 ., Butihill Row, London (89, p. 582), for an 
extensive collection of articles of dress. 

Milon, P. D., sen., 98 Rue St. Honurl, Paris, France# 
(93<J, France, p. 1224), for superior workmanship of hose, 
and for excellence of embroidery. 

Morley, J. and B., Nottingham and London (101, 
583), for great excellence in the manufacture and 
Zh of silk and cotton hose, suited to the best demand 
of the London and other markets, and for silk gloves of 
superior make, colour and finish. The exhibitors send 
from the coarsest to the finest gauges in silk and cotton 
hose, the latter requiring a considerable magnifying 
power to discern the loops, and thoughts dozen of foe 
silk hose weigh only 3$ oa., they ore perfectly made* In 
quality, and of the most regular materials. The silk In 
each pair cose: la. 3d., the workmanship 15s. 

Nacre and Gehrenbeck, Chemnitz (72, 83, Saxony, 
p. 1108), for women's cut-up white cotton hose of me 
quality. ^ , 

Neither, F m Chemnitz (72, .83, fiasco?, f* U$8j)> for 
white and brown cotton hose, adapted t oexportaslqri from 
their low prices. ' 

Nevha, A., ard Co., m , 

p. 578), for excellence of production iu 
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clothing, to fit the shape, and gentlemen's pantaloons 
and drawers of similar character; also for excellence of 
quality, and make of Saxony “wool shirts, and hose manu- 
factured for the Spanish and other markets. 

Soutato, F., Chemftitz (72, 83, Saxony, p. 1108), for 
adaptation in price to export demand in certain qualities 
of hosiery*- , 

Taylor and Go., Rochdale (127, p. 587), for plushes 
manufactured from, waste silk, and the use of that ma- 
terial, which is pf comparatively small value for the manu- 
facture of articles of general utility. 

Threshes, and Gxjsnny (79, p. 581), ftwr a fabric for 
under-clothing in warm dimates. 

Thurhann, Pigott, and Ca, Nottingham (92, p. 583), 
for a good collection of self and parti -coloured patent 
floss and floss-velvet gloves, of very superior dyes. The 
fbrincr are flossy within, and run in with the needle after 
the fabric is made ; the latter have the velvet-pile outside 
the glove. 

Ward, Sturt, Sharp, and Ward, Helper, Derbyshire 
(195, p. 588), for examples of nearly every class of stock- 
ings and gloves, made from silk or cotton yarn, of gTeat 
excellence, whether as to make, colour, or finish, or 
adaptation to various markets ; and also for the iftWest 
sample of cut-up hose in the Exhibition. 

Wkx and Lindner, Chemnitz (72 and 83, Saxyny, 
p. 1108), for hosiery of great excellence, suitable for 
general use. 

Wilson and Son, Balbriggui^ Ireland 1183, p 587),, 
for excellent thread hosiery, with lace fronts. * 


The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors: — 

Biddle,. John, Leicester, Manufacturer (207, p. 589 b 
for warp in hmW-fur, and Saxony wool goods, spun silk, 
cloth, liares’-fur gloves, and Vicuna wool articles. 

Con ah, H. f and Sons, Leicester (208, p. 589), for the 
very creditable character of their contributions. 

IIadden, A., and Sons, Aberdeen, Manufacturer (134, 
p. 585), for specimens of dyed wools in every shade of 
colour. 

Hudson, J/mes, I-ricester, Manufacturer (199, p. 588), 
for good Vigonia hosiery, black worsted hosiery, and an 
imitation of Shetland half-hose. 

Lart, John, and Son, Nottingham, Inventor and Ma- 
nufacturer (81, p. 582), for articles of clothing fashioned 
to fit the bust and waist of the wearer, and registered 
gusset to band, 70a luce insteps of No. 200 yam. The 
workman who made the latter article also deserves com- 
mendation. 

Mijsson, R, and J., Nottingham, Manufacturers (97, 
p. 583), for superior plaited gloves, and good plain silk 
gloves. 

Pope and Plante, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Lon- 
don, Manufacturers (6, p. 576), for surgical elastic belt, 
sock, Ac. 

Shaw, John, Radford, near Nottingham (91, p. 582), 
for his application of the principle of the Jocouard to the 
stocking frame. 

Wheeler, T., and Co., Leicester (206, p. 589), fgr the, 
application of the stocking frame to weaving shawls. * 

The Jury also make Honourable Mention of John 
Richards, jun., Riste Place, Nottingham, the maker of the 
silk hose, No. 1000, exhibited by Messrs. J. and R. Morley 
(105, p. 582), for the great skill displayed therein. 

Booth and Shoes. • 

Boots and shoes have* been exhibited manufactured 
from almost every description of material, mid from most 
parts of Europe and the United States ; in some instances 
great novelty, of construction and adaptation have been 
manifested, bat we have chiefly to remfcnk won the 
greater or less amount of skill attained, in producing an 
article of frshioimble use. 

On a review of the whole of the boots and rimes of 
everf'Classend description exhibited to the Jurors, the 
eobcJusion arrived at is, that the improvements which 
have been made during the last five or six years by the 
mm have enabled* them to compete 

/Wim the foreign; tile introduction of foreign leather 


since the alteration of the tariff a few years back, as well 
es foreign boots and shoes at a lower ratetof duty, has had 
the effect of roaring the energies of the English menu* 
facturers, and of calling forth the requisite talent to 
bring about the results before alluded to ; and not the 
least remarkable part of the question is the fret, that the 
increase in the consumption of English boots and shoes 
has not been less (in the period before named) than 
20 per cent. * 

From France, it must be observed, that in many cases, 
exhibitors have rifbwn goods •remarkable for qualities 
more esteemed in the country for which they are required 
than in our own ; and such goods must not be regarded 
entirely with an English eye. • 


The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors * • 

AijpiNGTox, W. H., Norfolk, Virginia, United States 
(47l/p. 1405), for very strong shoes for mining purposes. 

Atloff, J. G., 69, New Bond Street, London, In- 
ventor (32, p. 578), for a novel and economic plan of 
cutting, by which a short boot can be made at nearly the 
same cost in material as a shoe. » 

Bathier, V. (Creuse), France (22, France, p. 1172), 
foq novelty and cheapness in the production of wooden 
shoes, with )eather*uppiied to the top of Ahe spies; and 
for the taste displayed in the manufacture. 

Christl, J., Vienna (327, Austria, p. 1023), for strong 
and excellent workmanship. 

Clarke, Cyrus and Jjmes, Street, near Glastonbury, 
luventorft and Manufacturers (48, Class XVI., p. 520), 
for elongating goloshes, elastic insertions on*thc instep, 
both useful and novel, and an excellent assortment of 
Indies’ shoes in various styles. 

Pebciiamps, N., 14,Galcrie d’Orleans, Palais National, 
Paris (1185, France, p. 1234 \ for his plan of cutting 
without block a front in one piece of leather. 

Dueosrkk, sen., 13 Rug St Dominique, Paris (1200, 
France, p. 1235), for solid and excellent work.® The 
Jnry consider that Honourable Mention ought to be 
made of the workmen who produced the bc6t. 

Dufoss£e and Melnotte, 20 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
(1201, France, p. 1235), for excellence of workmanship 
in boots and shoes. Honourably Mention is also due to 
the workmen who produced the best articles. 

Gilbert and Co., 13 Old Bond Street, London (178, 
Class XVI., p. 525\ for riding-boots, of excellent manu- 
facture, produced with great care and attention. * < 

Groskopf, George, Vienna (343, Austria, p. 1024), for 
strong and good boots and shoes, of excellent work- 
manship. * 

Hefford a§d Eackr, Derby (150, Class XVI., p. 325), 
for glazed W^lingtou boots, of excellent workmanship, 
elaborately and beautifully •* stabbed.” Honourable 
Mention is also due to the workmen who produced them. 

Hickson and Sons, 20 West Smithfiela, London, Ma- 
nufacturer (192, Class XVI., p. 626), far general excel- 
lence of the lighter kind of export and,ofher goo4i. 
Hook, John, 66 Bond Street, London, Manufacturer 


(1 14, C15ss XVL, p. 523), for the superior workmanship, 
great excellency And beauty of ladies’ shoes. , 
Jrfmbis-W. H., 407 Broadway, New York (116, United 
States, p. T441), for a case of ladies’ boots and shoes, of 
pxquisiie workmanship ; the Prize Medal to be awarded 
to the workman, and Honourable Mention to the manu- 
facturer. • 

Kukurth, Anton, Vienna (333, Austria, p. 1023), for 
magnificent slippers in the Turkish style, of excellent 
i|ork and elegant appearance. » 

Lefkbcre, J. P«, 14 Rue du Paradis Priwounihry 
Paris (578, France, p. 1205), for a remarkable invention 
for making ^oots and shoes by means of brass screws, the 
work being pressed together by an exCmo^dinanr pressure, 
thereby preventing damp from entering. There ate, 
also (by the same exhibitor), other mechanical eqp- 


trivanecs for catting oat the various 


combining great novelty and utility; 


of boots and 


M assess, — , 24 Rue Aubyle Boucher, Paris (1347, 
France, p. 1 240), for excellence of production relative to 
price, the articles bring at once chcjtp and well made; 
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F, f 17 Rue Froncliet, Paris (1852, France, p. 

! great figeeBence of the workmanship of 
*fcoes, and beauty of finish. The Jury also 
desire to make Honourable Mention of the workman or 
' T|#teapft who executed them. 

JftOHB, W., Berlin (186 a, Prussia (I. Zollv*), p. 1058), 

, ife 6}og&of light and elegant quality, and for hid boots. 

Parker ana Sons, Northampton, Manufacturers (116, 
i ‘ Oasa XVI., p. f>24), for general excellence. 

/ Parker, J., 05 Dame Street, Dublin, Manufacturer 
(842, JCIosh XVI., tk. 52 r i), for excellence of work in 
' strong boots, and the great care evinced in the light 
boots. It is desired to make Honourable Mention of the 
workmen whoproduccd the stout work. 

Pkplow, W., Browning Street, Stafford (157, Class 
XVI., p. *$25), for workmanship of a high character, and 
the application of an clastic spnng. * 

PpinrBR, P., Chateaubriand (Loire Infcrieure), prance 
(1398, France, p. 1243), for the excellent quality* and 
make of self-coloured leather boots, for very bard wear. 
These articles are highly esteemed in France, and fulfil 
the peculiar requirements of the market for which they 
are made.? 

Popinoff, Sophia, of Tiflis (310, Russia, p. 1370), for 
shoes, slippers, and other articles of usual and useful 
wear. The Jury also desire to make Honourable Men- 
tion of three workmen. 

Shekontn, Alexis, Government of Novgorod, town of 
Novntoijok (276, Russia, p. 1375),. for embroidered lwots 
and Shoes, and other goods, ofHhe highest class of work- 
manship in boots. i 

Transmit C. A., £01, Rue Grd, Paris (391, France, pp. 
H9B-97)> for gentlemen’s boots of great excellence. The 
Jury desire to' make Honourable Mention of the best 
woncihen by whose skill these were produced. 

Thomas and Sou. 36, St. James's Street, London, Ma- 
QUfocturers (211, Class XVI., p. 527), for high-class 
workrqanship in boots. „ 

WaIsb, William, 7 Buckingham Place, Fitxroy Square, 
Loadw; Manufacturer (207, Class XV., p. 52G), for 
welted cork soles of high merit as to workmanship. 

W&MX&o, J. (3, Luxemburg, p. 1 130), for the excellent, 
quality of shoes for labouring meu, and for cheapness, 
and a novel principle in the nailing. 

- The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors: — • 

Aho^phi, C. F. W., Berlin (172, Prussia (I. Zollv.), 
p. 1057), for a c*$e of well-made ladies’ boots' and shoes, 

Allen ityjpl Son, Pembroke, W ales, Manufacturer ( 1 49, 
Class Xyft. p. 624), for a .stout-made boot. 

RftAmt and Jeffs, Parade, Northampton,. Manufacturer 
(1,18, Class XVL| p. 624), for “ stabliery l K of the very 
highest class. The workman who executed it is deserv- 
ing of Honourable Mention. ■ 

' BeckWFT, Geobge, 41 Fenchurch Street, Manufacturer 
. (220, Class XVI., p. 527), for well-made boots and shoes. 

BaiDAKfr, J.; 63 Rue Vivienne, Paris (1115, France, 
p. 1232), for strong boots and shoes, 

, j Skewfv Brothers, 5 Rue Colbert, Tours, Manufac- 
turer. 4;73, France, p. 1175), for strong and very good 


BREED, N. A., and Co., Lynn, Massachusetts (411, 
United Statto, p. 1 462), for very good shoes for children, 
; CABt^F£v?ftfR*» Manufacturer (263, Belgium, p. 1 ) $9), 
forbootsfor exportation, and tlfoir excellence relative to 
price, *..■ ’ 1 ' 

CLark, B., Whitehaven, Cumberland, Manufacture! 

P* £2*0* fof a lady's boot “ clumpedl’ 

JL* Kchmbhd,' Yorkshire, Manufacturer 
(142, 524),. Jbr easy shooting boots of 

exoeUent workiq*n«!i> , ■ 

- - ' (HI, Claw 

t bpota. ? 

^*1262), for varnished skins 

Mmiqfocturer #46, Cta XVJ., 
BgzgtqM well-made navigator's 



Dana and Reinhardt, ^t. Worms (33 Grand Duchy 
of Hesse, 1128 h for two pair ofexeifllent boots. , *■ 

1 FrirImL LropoxJ), Vieuuk (332, Austria, p. 1023), for 
ladles* hoots and shoes. ' / ' ■ ' 

Fromont-Clolus, IS Hue Neuve St. Meric, Paris 
(20$, France, p. .1183), for hoots and shoos, and well- 
tnade wooden snoes, adapted to persons obliged to work 
in the wet 

Garner, IX, 41, Finsbury Market 4 (230, Class XVL, 
p. 521), for u lasts/* " < 

Gordon, E., 6 a Prince's Street, Leicester Square, Lon- 
don, Manufacturer (212> Class XVI., p. 527), for well- 
made screwed clantpe solid boots, “prirpul waist/' , 

Helia, John, Viem^ (331, Austria, p. 1023), for an 
assortment of ladies’ boots and shoes, . suitable for the class 
of wearers for whom they are intended. 

Hubert, C., 292, Regent Street, Manufacturer (194, 
Class XVI., p. 526), for ladies’ mod gentlemen's boots, 
aud a lady’s boot made from a single piece Of leather. 

Jacobs aud Dtrrtis, 32 Rue de la Paix, Paris ($86, 
France, p. 1222), for ladies’ boots and shoes suited to the 
higher classes of society, very well made. 

Langder, J„ Vienna (329, Austria, p. 1023), for good 
examples of bools and shoes. 

Lekkhk, Petersburg (311, Russia, p. 1376), for clogs 
ati<i goloshes. 

Longdox, R., and Sons, Derby, and Thomas Smith, 
Bedford (119; Class XX., p. 684), conjointly, for the in- 
troduction ol’Jhc elastic welt into l>oots and shoes. 

Mili kr’,’ jnn., Warsaw (234, Russia, p. 1374;, for ex- 
ceedingly light well-made boots, weighing only three 
ounces. 

Norman, Samuel Willis, 4 Oakley Street, Lambeth 
(167, p. 580), for excellence of work iu lady's cork-soled 
boots. 

Peal, Nathaniel, 11 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square 
(197, Class XVL, p. 526), for two pairs of very good 
fishing or hunting boots of excellent workmanship. 

Raff, C. F., and Son, 22 hue Feydeau (974, France, 
p. 1226), for tasteful- looking goods. 

Robert, A., 123 Regent Street, London (224, Class 
XVI., p. 527), for excellence of workmansmp. 

Schumacher, jnn., Mayence (47, Grand Duchy of 
Hesse, p. 1128), for well-made gentlemen's boots and 
shoes, u spring-fastened.” 

Scott, S. T., Union Street, Southwark (228, Class 
XVI. # p. 527), for a “last” with an adjustment to 
elongate the model of the foot; a very useful and inge- 
nious improvement. 

SuflEH, H., Nantes, aud La Morintoiv (Loirc-Inferieurc) 
(1022, France, p. 1227), for boots and shoes made for 
exportation. (Prize Medal awarded in Class XVI.) 

Toltsiikoff, V., Government of Nijni Novogorod 
(314, Russia, p. 1376), for curiously made felt shoes, pro- 
duced by the peasants of the country. 

VANDEttoofiT, M., Brussels, Belgium (427, p. 1364), for 
boots of excellent quality. 

Viault-IJstic, J. J. S. B., 17 Rue de la jPaix, Paris 
(725, France, p. 1214), for a very handsome case of 
Jadiefc' shoes. 

1 Wilshin, S. B., 86 Albany Road, Camberwell (205, 
Class XVI., p. 526), for a method of fastening skates' to 
boot^. 

Gloves. ' 

The article of gloves, on the manufacture of which so 
much skill and talent have been of late years brought to 
bear, employs a large smounlgpf the population of the 
United Kingdom. We have to report many very valuable 
aud highly important contributions, prepared with great 
skill, and exhibiting this branch of industry in every 
form in whiddit can be presented, France, particularly 
Paris, many cities included in the Kotlverein, and some In 
Denmark aud Switzerland, have also contributed sped* 
mens of gloves. It will be needful to remark, in th&fittt 
instance, upon the great tsfiept of. the French djeti of 
kid skins: iu one case as manv *894 difibmf ebloirrs are 
exhibited iu the article of ladies’ kid gloves ; and various 
other descriptions %re sliown, particplariy in lanfo and 
sheepskin gfo-ves, wherein great skill is exhibited ; but It 
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appeared to the Jury, that French gloves being so very 
largely imported into this country, some of the more im- 
portant foreign manufacturers possibly considered that 
their articles were sufficiently well known, and did not 
think it worth while to send any c^mtribu lions to the 
Exhibition. The Associated Glovers at Prague have 
forwarded a highly-interesting contribution, which illus- 
trates the state of this branch of industry in their city, in 
a manner highly creditable to their skill. In conclusion, * 
we may observe, that since the alteration of the tariff, 
and the importation of French kid skins, a rapid advance 
has been made tty the English manufacturers, their skill 
and energies having been greatly called forth thereby. 

The places at which gloves are chiefly made, are, Lon- 
don, Yeovil, Worcester, Woodstock, Torrington, Hex- 
ham, and Witney ; and the value of the yearly produce is 
estimated at about a million sterling. Total of hands 
employed in England is about 46,000. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors : — 

Ball, W. Y. and Co., 32 Wood Street, Chcupside (80, 
p. 581), for a variety of kid gloves, remarkably well 
made. • 

Ciiosson and Co., G3 Hue Montmartre, Paris (1J50, 
France, p. 1233), for ladies’ und gentlemen’s kid globes. 

Dent, Ali/wokt, and Co., Worcester (78, p. 581 ), for 
a very handsome and interesting collection of gloves, 
showing the various kinds produced in England; with 
very few exceptions, of the highest class of workman- 
ship. 

Ensoti, T., Milborne Port (185, p. 587 », for two-finger 
gauntlets, and, various gloves, exhibiting very good 
lathe. 

Foster, Porter, and Co., 47 Wood Street, Cheapside 
(2, p. 57*5-6), for plush plumage, gloves of good quality, 
fanning a variety »t* novel ami fashionable articles. 

Fownes Brothers, 41 Cheapside, London (82, p. 582), 
for lush kid, English dressed men’s round seam gloves, 
of good quality. 

lIou moan T-C if A ruin. Hue du Faubourg St. Honor*? 
(1627* France, p. 1256). for an assortment of gloves of 
excellent quality and colour, and very well sewed. 

Jouvin unddJoYoN, 8 Boulevard Bonne-Noii velle (1279, 
France, p. 1238), for a great variety of kid gloves of 
ninety-four different colours. 

JoirviN (Widow), Xavier (893, France, p. 1222), for 
ninny specimens of gloves of very good quality. 

Layi>kt and Co., 27 Hue de Crenelle St. llonorc (296, 
France, p. 1191), for a ease of gloves very well sewed. 

Lkcoq-Pkeville, 50, 52, 53, Passage du Saurnou, 
Paris (1303, France, p. 1239], for an assortment of habit 
kid gloves of good quality and taste. 

Prague, Glovers' Association ofJ33G, Austria, p. 1023), 
for a very handsome contribution of gloves of various de- 
scriptions. 

Whitby, E., jun., Yeovil (186, Class XX., p. 587). for 
habit lmnb-skiu gloves, of a superior qiuility und very 
well made, the trade being prettify illustrated in the ma- 
nipulation. 

Hats, • 

In tliis branch of indnstry, examined by the Jurytand 
Associates, important from the large number of persons 
employed in its various ramifications (scarcely less than 
60,000), there have been numerous contributors ; London, 
Manchester and other parts of Lancashire, Cheshire, fter- 
nuiny, France, particularly Pans, the Netherlands, and 
the Zollvereiu, have, at considerable, cost, forwarded illus- 
trations of their manufacture. The specimens may be 
divided into four different classeg- 1st. The old make of 
beaver hats, with nap; 2nd. The silk plush hat on foun- 
dations of cotton, linen, and other fabrics; 3rd. The felt 
hat (some specimens were shown in pure beaver fur), 
chiefly of hare’s fur, or rabbit's fur; 4th.iHarc’s fur or 
rabbit's fur, mixed with lamb's wool, for lower or cheaper 

r ilities. Ip al^ these descriptions of goods, the manu- 
ture of each country is necessarily in conformity with 
the teste, style, and habits of the people; whence the 
various productions in this Class are highly suggestive 


and interesting. In the British contributions there .ace 
several very novel styles introduced, wherein the manu- 
facturers have given considerable latitude to their fancy; 
but in an article of fashion, and of such constant use as 
hats, it does not appear to be easy to change the habits 
and tastes of the wearers, or to induce them to adopt a 
new costume. The specimens, where attention has been 
chiefly directed to excellence in quality and very high 
finish, are commendable, and form an interesting feature 
in this section ofrtiie Exhibition. 

The manufacture of hats ranks as one of the oldest of 
the staple manufactybres for whiejj England is celebrated, 
and at an early period hats were articles of consideifeble 
export. They have been the subject of many legislative 
enactments; and it was not until the close of the last 
century that they were freed from Government inter- 
ference, by the abolition of the stamp duty, which up to 
that time was chargeable upon them. • « 

Christy and ( 5 ). (35, p. 578-9), of 35 Gracechurch 
Strect#Loudou, and of Stockport, near Manchester, have 
contributed a most complete and interesting illustration 
of the manufacture of hats, both in beaver and silk, con- 
sisting of materials in the raw statff, prepared for use, 
and in the different stages of manufacture up tp the 
finished state, as made for the home, colonial, and foreign 
markets, together with the tools used in the manu- 
facture. 

Although this exposition completely fulfils the object 
proposed in the Exhibition, aud the manufactured speci- 
mens are of the highest -class, the Jury are unable to 
^iwuivl the prize to this house, from the circumstance of 
its being one from which a ffuror has been selected. * 

The Jury award PriHls to the following Exhibitors: — 

Berk i and Mkliard, 56 and 57 Great Guildford Street, 
Southwark (103, p. 583), for a case of hats of various 
styles, well manufactured. 

Chenahd Brothers, Paris (87, France, p. 1175), for a 
beaver hat, and two hare's fur hats, made upon the old 
Flemish principle, and very well done. 

Coi;i*ik v J., Aix, Rhone, Hue de l’Aigle d'Or (Id 62, 
France, p. 1 233 i, for some felted hats “ in the rough." 
very well felted, and good in quality. 

Sin monos und Woodrow, Oldham (105, p. 583), fora 
selection of felt bonnets of good quality, and handsomely 
got up, in pure beaver aud other furs. 

The Jury have made Honourable Mention of the fol- 
lowing Exhibitors : — ^ 

Baton, W. and^oNR, Hue St. Avoie, Paris (J069, 
France, p. 1129), for bats made of hare’s fur, on the 
Flemish principle, and exemplifications of the vaqous 
stages of manufacture. # 

Braund, J., 26 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square (66, 
p. 581), for a cap with transparent talc peak, useful for* 1 
travellers. • 

Lyons, J., 12 and 13 Artillery Place, Woolwich (67, 
p. 581), for military caps, which will resume their shape 
after Imving been folded in a knapsack. 

Melton, IL, 194 Recent Street, Manufacturer (54, 

L 580), for a lady's elegant lavendersjoloured riding 
t. 

• pKAitsoft, J., Stockport (126 a, p. 584), for a child's 
•bonnet aud feathttft 9 

m 

Articles for General or Personal use. 

# The almost infinite variety of articles in this class, 
although possessing great merit and excellence, do not, 
except where specially noticed and recommended by the 
Jury, exceed what may be obtained in the ordinary way* 
off trade, and although many of those contributions are 
valuable, and exhibit grant skill and talent, ^serving to 
complete this department of the Exhibition, it has not 
been deemed necessary to do more than mention them in 
general terrn^ , 

Upper Clothing . • 

Considering the vast extent and variety of tliis branch 
of industry in every part ofJEurope, it* is almost impost 
sible to give a summary' which will do justice to the 

2 1 
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talent and ingenuity displayed by many individual con- 
tributors. In the fashionable articles of dress presented, 
not only from 9 the metropolis, but from many of the 
largest towns of the Uuited Kingdom, great skill is exhi- 
bited; 'and when to these are added the leather coats 
richly embroidered and lined with skins and fnrs from 
the northern parts of Europe, the richly embroidered 
dresses of Hungary, Russia, Tartary, Turkey, Egypt, 
China, and India, of exquisite workmanship, and in many 
cases made up with the greatest ingenuity to repel the 
cold, it is imperative on the Jury to call attention to the 
high, merit due to the contributors of Shis vast assemblage 
or merchandize, and to bear testimony to their great and 
persevering industry. The cursory observer passing from 
section t to section, may indeed admire the various pro- 
ductions of art ; but those alone whose duty it has been 
to visit every individual contribution, and examine it in 
detail, c&n justly appreciate the vastness of the ^ffort by 
which it has been mode. 

The importations of wool for home consumption*? n the 
manufacture of cloth, exclusive of that of our home 
growth, was, in the year 184ft, 279,47:* bales, or about 
56 millions of pounds. It is not possible to estimate the 
number of yards of cloth into which the said word is 
wrought, 9 or the various articles made therefrom ; but it 
is evident that the working up of cloth into clothing 
“for immediate personal or domestic war?, 1 * must neces- 
sarily employ* a large mass of the population. In Loudon 
alone, it is estimated that there are 30,000 persons em- 
ployed in making up clothes for men. It must be 
remarked and regretted, that^fhe Exhibition has received 1 
no contributions adequately representing either the British 
or fomgiLsuperior 44 tailoring deportment,'* or the article 
produced, oy the • ready-made and slop-selling depart- 
ments, employing so many thousands of hands, in which 
also a large capital is embarked, and from which sources, 
whether it regards Great Britain ov foreign countries, the 
army, navy, and other Government institutions, public 
bodies, the commercial marine, and, to a great extent, 
the colonies, derive their supply of clothing. 

The* Jury award the Prize Medal to Lhe following 
Exhibitors : — * 

Buckmaster, W., and Co., 3 New Burlington Street 
(1a, p. 575), for a very handsome blue frock coat, and 
various articles of Court costume; exhibiting great taste 
and improvement in this kind of dress. 

Krach, Bn others, Prague (3ft 1, Austria, p. U»29), for 
double pilot-clot*!], to form a coat either side outwards of 
a dM&rfettt colour, and coats of excell Ait workmanship. 

Malatlnzky, E., Hungary (394, Austria, p. 1029), for 
richfy-cmbroidered over-coats. 

McGee, JnoVG., and Co., Belfast, Manufacturers (118, 
•p. 584), for several extremely elegant wpistcoost pieces, 
the patterns for which were produced the School of 
Design, Belfast 

Opioez and Cbazklle (336, France, p. 1V93), for very 
excellent embroidered silk, wrought up into dresses of 
elegant style. 

Singer, J., Pesth, Hungary (392, Austria, p. 1829), 
for several Very good dress coats. 

Welch, Margethon, and Co., 17 Cheapsidc (212, 
p. 58ft), for a very elegant contribution braces, carriage 
rugs* ties, cravats, handkerchiefs, shins, robes, &#. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors: — • 

Bali.y and Co., Schoeneitwerd (210, Switzerland, 
f. 1280), for a display of braces, of merit and moderate 
price. , 

Briquet and Perrier, 22 Rue Jean Robert, Pans 
(1116, Frafifco, p. 1232), for a casfe of elegantly- wrought 
braces. 

Farrangk, Miss, Bmy f <County Wicklow (176, p. 587), 
for some very beautifully-knitted stockings. § 

Harding, T v 10B Regent Street (21 1, p. 589), for real 
agate buttons, goad both in style and taste. 

• Harris pud Tonkins, Abingdon, Berks (1 11, pp. 583-4), 
for two- smock frocks, exceedingly well made by two 
cottagers. M , * 


Holmes, J., and Co., 171, Regent Street (84, p. 582), 
for a very elegant shawl cloak, of new design. 

Hijkt, Widow, Rouen (270, France, p. 1189), fur«a 
great variety of clastic very*wcll made. 

Kearse, T., Limerick (175, p. 587), for a novel plan 
of inserting India-rubber in articles of dress. 

Rauoukdin, 88 Rue du Marais, St. Martin, Paris 
(1416, France, p. 1244), for elegantly-made braces, at 
very moderate prices. 

Sayck, J., and Co., 57, Comhill (307, Classes XII. and 
XV., p. 501), for a very light coat qpllcd 44 Piuma 
Coat.'* 

Solomon, Mrs. S., 52 York Road, Lambeth (86, p. 582), 
for an embroidered ball dress. 

Stewart, Jane, Templetrine Glebe, Bunder, Ireland 
(177a, p. 587), for some very elegant knitting. 

Vincent, Richard, Glastonbury (177, p. 587), for a 
suit of clothes made of black dyed and prepared sheep 
skins; a new application of this material. 

Walker and Babb, 306 Strand (G3, p. 581), for an 
alpaca coat sufficiently light and portable to be earned in 
the pocket 

Shirts . 

On. carefully examining the shirts, our opinion is, that 
in the finer quality, into which embroidery enters largely, 
the French are superior; there is but u small exhibition 
from wholesale houses, and scarcely any of a low quality ; 
the collection, therefore, embraces only the higher 
class of goods. This branch of our industry is an article 
of fashion, and the number of persons employed is 
much on the increase. In the better classes of work, 
the hands obtain for their labour prices which afford them 
a fair livelihood, their earnings amounting from ft*, to 
12*. per week : the shirts for which wages of 2s. each 
shirt are paid, citable the quick workwoman to cant about 
2s. per day ; but it must be observed, that by the cli\ isiou 
of labour, an increased amount of wages is canted rela- 
tively, and the work is thereby considerably enhanced in 
quality and skill. These observations apply solely to the 
higher class of shirt-making. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors : — • 

Doucet and Duclerc, A., 21 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
(147, France, p. 1178), for shirts, embroidered with crests 
and names, of good shape and make ; and for various 
other articles. 

Haight, Mrs. W., New York (385, United States, 
p. 1461), for a plain shirt, of good shape, and very pood 
work ; a light material, suited to hot climates. 

Moreau and Co., 22 ltue d'Eughcin, Paris (652, France, 
p. 1209), for some exquisitely -embroidered shirts of good 
shape, suitable for Frerfch wear. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors in this division : 

Brie and Co., 189 Regent Street, London (24, p. 578), 
for attached shirt collar to a waistcoat ; the waistcoat of 
excellent shape. (Prize Medal awarded in Class XIX.). 

DAUNbT^tue Richelieu, Paris (1578, Franco, p. 1252), 
for very elegantly -embroidered shirts. (Prize Medal 
1 awarded in Cluss XTX.) 

Hayem, — , sen., 38 ltue du Sentier, Paris (1265, France, 
p. 1237), for exceedingly beautiful cravats. 

Scott, P., Edinburgh (141, Class XX„ p. 585), for 
fine-breasted shirts* and several collar-shirts. 

Smith, J. E., 3 Lawrence Lane, London (29, p. 578), 
for a shirt without seams fcr gathers; and Moravian 
needlework. 

Society or Needlewomen (147, p. 586), for a collec- 
tion of shirts of good shape, and very firmly worked. 
Exhibited by a benevolent lady. 

Valtat aiwl Rouille, 70 Rue de Ramboteau, Paris 
(709, France, p. 1213), for a quantity of good shirts, well 
made, and very cheap. 

Wheeler and Adlhtt, 23a Regent StreeP(22, p, 578), 
for a shirt, elaborately embroidered, and very .well 
made. 
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t Cornets . 

On reviewing the articles "of corsets, as produced by 
the Exhibitors, the Jurors and Assistant Jurors conversant 
with the trade, after carefully examining every case, find 
hut few specimens in which there is novelty combined 
with useful improvement: there are several combinations* 
of anatomical bandages, or supports, with the corset, as an 
article of dress ; with these exceptions, it does not appear 
that any very g§pat advance has been mode in the higher 
class of corsets beyond the attention which is unceasingly 
given to an article of such universal and fashion able use. 
In the instances before alluded to, the improvements 
have been pointed out. In the general trade, within the 
last four or five years, the make and shape of these 
articles have been greatly improved, so that there can 
now he obtained by all classes, a well-formed and good 
corset at a very moderate price: a large quantity are 
now woven by machinery. 

• 

The Jury award the Prize Medals to the following 
Exhibitors : 

•Toly, Madantes, Sisters, 45 Hue Xeuve St. Augustin, 
Paris (892, France, p. 1222), for a corset of very gevcl 
description ; elegant and useful. 

Josselin, J. J. (;>01, France, p. 1204), for corsets. 

UouiwK'r Werley, and Co., liar le Due, Meuse (UM, 
France, p. 1245), for corsets of excellent manufacture 
and unexceptionable shape. 

Van Beneden-Britkrs, Brussels (345. •Belgium, p. 
1162), for stays of good description, without scums and 
of excellent workmanship. 

The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors in this Department : — 

Berger, Madame, Brussels (349, Belgium, p. 1102), 
for a variety of excellent stays. 

Pi per. T. K„ 4 Bishopsgatc Street Without (41, p. 579\ 
for the hygienic child’s corset; of novelty and great 
advantage. 

Smith, Mrs. Charlotte, Bedford (1 ] 9, p. 584), for a 
corset of cons! ruction. 

Soules, Hwolitk, Madame, Paris (1492, France, 
p. 1218), for corsets of good make. 

Straw Plait and Rounds, 

Though the inaiiuhicturc of straw -pin it and bonnets in 
England may be considered of recent date, its origin 
being about one hundred years ago, it has now arrived at 
a state of great pel lection in all its varied branches : this 
may in a measure be accounted for by the circumstance 
of the whole female population wearing bonnets; which, 
with the exception of North America, arc but partially 
used in other countries. At the present moment, it is 
calculated that from 60,000 to 70,000 persons are engaged 
in the production of this article; and it is considered 
that the yearly return cannot be less than from 800,000/. 
to 900,000/. With regard to straw goods of foreign 
manufacture, we have to mention, as most prominent, 
those of Tuscany and Switzerland. The Leghorn lmts, 
formerly in so much demand, are now but very partially 
worn, and the same remark nmy also be applied to the 
Tuscan plait, which, at the present time, is not adopted 
in fashionable wear. The Swiss fancy straw-plaits and 
trimmings occupy a prominent, place in this branch of 
industry, arc of great importance to tig? localities w lit? re 
they arc produced, and groat taste is displayed in their 
design and execution, so as fully to meet the constant 
demands of fashion. Germany and Lombardy*hfl.ve also 
a limited share in the straw manufacture, of whr.se pro- 
duction a few specimens are exhibited. We regrot to be 
unable, from want of sufficient data, to state the extent 
of the amount of the annual returns, or of the employ- 
ment furnished by the foreign branches of ttys trade. 

The Jury award Prize Medals to the following Exhi- 
bitors in this department: — 

Art Brothers, and other exhibitors (227, Switzerland, 
p. 1281\ for straw plait. 

Am.en, James, and Co., 158 Cheapside (13, p. 577), 
for ladies' and children's straw hats and bonnets, princi- 
pally of British materials, some of whiclf are very good. 


Giieuory, Cubitt, and Co., 15, Aid *rm anbury ( 8, 
pp. 576-7), for an assortment of hats and bonnets, with 
specimens of various kinds of straw and plaits, forming 
an interesting exhibition of this branch of industry. 

Long, George, of I^oud water, Bucks (16, p. 578), for 
hats and bonnets made on the pillow-lace principle. 

Muirs, Connell, and Bkodie, Luton, Bedfordshire 
(173, p. 587, an(ftJ15, p. 589), for bonnets made from 
ry e-straw, grown in the Orkney Islands, in imitation of 
the Tuscan plait. # • # 

Nannucci, Florence (81, Tuscany, p. 1297), for a case 
of very fine Leghorn hats and capotes of good workman- 
ship. • 

Sulzberger and Akermann, Meisterschwauden, 
Switzerland (234, p. 1281), for a variety f of Swiss straw 
plaits anjJ trimmings of good kind, exhibited in Six glass 
cases. 

VY£j£ and Sons, 76 Wood Street (11, p. 577), for a case 
of l»on nets of various sorts, in good taste and well manu- 
factured. * 

Vysk and Sons, Prato, Florence (79, Tuscany, p. 1297), 
for a selection of very fine Leghorn hats and capotes. 

Welch and Sons, 44 Gutter Lane, London ( L2*p. 577), 
for a case of hats and bonnets, made of foreign and Eng- 
lish taaterials, of good style and manufacture. 

Wohler and Co., Canton of Argovie (‘J‘27, Switzer- 
land, p. 1281), for a large assortment of Swiss straw-plait 
and trimmings, of all descriptions; together with articles 
showing great skill in this Iqjpncli of industry. » 

The JurJ- make Honourable Mention of the following 
Exhibitors in this department: — # • 

Claraz, A., Fribourg, Switzerland (228, p. 1281), for 
a variety of straw-plaits, lmts, and bonnets, illustrating 
the peculiar description of industry of this canton. (Prize 
Medal awarded in Class XXV1I1.) 

Di;riEnRE Brothers, Hidden, Canton of Appenzcll 
(189, Switzerland, p. 1 278 for embroidered straw bon- 
nets, got up with great taste. • * 

Milwauh, James, and Sons, New York (98, United 
States, p. 1439k for bonnets made 6f cotton-braid; com- 
racmlnhle for being a new application of this material. 

Various articles of foreign manufacture, not easily 
classed with the European goods, have been considered 
by tlic Jury in reference to the producing countries. 

Tunis. • 

Magnificent dresses for Turkish ladies (page 141^, of 
rich silks finely embroidered iu gold ami silver; dresse^for 
gout lemon, and alto richly -embroidered woollen dresses 
woven in one piece. The strength of thread fabrics, and 
the excellence *f the wearing, entitle them to notice as ** 
liighl y-i merest i fg specimens of woollen manufacture. 

The Jury njpkc Honourable Mention of the following 
articles exhibited in this department : — . 

(41, Tunis, p. 1414), silk wrought as a separate article, 
of great substance and beauty, highly remarkable ; and 
the woollen burnous for common wear, and that for the 
higher classes, are both very excellent. 

• (48, Tunis, p. <i«Ui, for drosses of the country^ in 
cotton uifel silk ; also dresses in woollen and mixed mate- 
rials, cxhihMbg groat strength and excellency in the 
weaving. 

(10, Tunis, p. 1413\ for various articles of dress, fez 
caps, fond many shawls mack* of worsted, and other mate- 
rials, very strong aud durable, and colours remarkably • 

(12, Tunis, p. 1413), for a variety of slippers adapted 
for^usc iu that country* and some riclily-einbroidered 
boots. 

Turkey. 

The admirable examples of costuidbs, collected by 
order of the Turkish Government, and exhibited by His 
Highness the Sultan, were found worthy of the highest • 
commendation by the Jury ; "nit unfortunately, from the 
system adopted in the collection of these examples by 
traders, from the dwellings of the poor in the more useful 
domestic articles, and the harems of the wealthy in those 

2 I 2 
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of fhncy embroidery, such as slippers, veils, &c., it is 
impossible to recognise, either by Medal or Honourable 
Mention, many of those to 'whom such distinctions arc 
Justly due, as no names are given whereby the Jury con 
tfiVe cognizance of the articles. Those cases which the 
Jury have been enabled to recognise are selected as much 
from the facility for giving such recognition as for the 
high merit displayed in the production, inasmuch as there 
are others deserving of the same consideration, could the 
Jury have discriminated amid the ^vast collection of 
articles. 

The embroidery and fashion of the costumes are of the 
highest,, class, and extremely costly. These dresses, 
although the costume of the country, are very suggestive; 
the style of the embroidery is of the highest order — an art 
which appears peculiar to the countiy : the slippers also 
are very elaborately wrought; the veils are richly orna- 
mented with gold and pearls, several of them val led at 
25/. each. 

The various articles of ladies’ attire in silk are very 
richly embroidered ; crasse dresses, embroidered scarfs 
of the *most exquisite description, not only as regards the 
material; but also the design and the combination of 
colours with the arrangements and discs') t ion of the 
various materials employed; rendering many of these 
specimens of ‘the utmost value to our manufacturers. 

Many articles of dress from Damascus are not only for 
the higher, but for the industrious classes ; and when it is 
remembered that many of these are the domestic pro- 
duction of the people, and made in their own cottages, 
too much t praise cannot be bestowed on ‘the skill, 
elegance, 'great usefulness, and durability of the goods 
exhibited. 

The hosiery is of various kinds, the household produce 
of the Angora women. Some of the socks are as high us 
10s. per pair, while the commoner ones, for the working- 
people, are produced at exceedingly low prices. 

Prize Medals have been awarded to — 

* 

His Highness the Sultan of Turkey, for the collec- 
tion (p. 1436). ' 

Fekuveladgi, The (Tailors’ Association) of Janina 
(408 to 413 in the Turkish Catalogue, p. 1300), for Alba- 
nian costumes, mole and female, of rich effect and excel- 
lent workmanship. 

Sofialioglou’h Dauguter, Constantinople (874, 875, 
876, in the Turkish Catalogue, p. 1393), for veils, em- 
broidered in gold and pearls, with silver fringes. 


The Jury make Honourable Mention of the following 
persons, whose works are exhibited in the Turkish De- 
partment : — 

Bukudgy (The Girl), Constantinople (988, 989, 
Turkish Catalogue, p, 1394), for embroidered slippers, 
qalled ship-ship and filar. 

Carauet’s Wife, Constantinople (991, 995, Turkish 
Catalogue, p. 1394), for embroidered slippers. 

Istche (The Girl), Constantinople (98, Turkish 
Catalogue, p. 1394), for embroidered slippers, called Alar. 

Tkkzy’s Wijk, Constantinople (986, 994, 996, Turkish 
Catalogue, p. 994), for embroidered slippers, called ship- 
ship. 

Greece. 

Greek dresses are exhibited in blue and silver; also 
red and gold dresses from different islands, of very good 
work, aud elegant patterns. 

* India. 

The Jury desire to recognise the articles exhibited in 
this division. These consist of cloth of real cashmere 
wool, extremely light, thin, and line; various dresses 
exhibiting the Indiun costume, in gold tissue aud em- 
broidered. There are also articles of dress from Cash- 
mere, richly embroidered in needlework ; and muslin, the 
produce of the country. The silks are stated to wash 
perfectly well. Acknowledgment is due to the Honour- 
able East India Company (p. 857), for this contribution. 

* Canada. 

The Jury desire to make Honourable Mention of—- 

Adams, W. H. F., Montreal (331, Canada, p. 968), for 
cloth made in Canada; his own production. 

Barkkau, J., QucIkhi (Canadu, lit), p. 965), for boots 
made of deer skins, very excellent in quality, cheap, and 
waterproof. 

China. 

Honourable Mention is due to the Exhibitor of the 
magnificent dresses for the higher classes of Chinese, in 
silk, very richly embroidered (28, p. 1424) 

The J nry desire to record their opinion, that if Council 
Medals are awarded in similar cases, then they are cmi- 
ucntly due to His Highness the Sultan of Turkey 
(p. 1385), and His Highness the Bey of Tunis (p. 1412), 
for the valuable contributions which they have mode to 
the Exhibition. 


London , Jutj 1851. 


T. CHRISTY, Reporter. 
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• CLASS XXI. 

REPORT ON CUTLERY AND EDGE-TOOLS. 

• 

[The flgurJs after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors* umbers and to the Pages in the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.] # 


Right lion. Lord Wharncliffr, Chairman and Reporter % 28 Lower Brook Street s 

Joseph B. Durham, Deputy Chairman , 456 Oxford Street ; Cutler. 

C. Karmarscii,* Zollvercin ; Director of the Polytechnic Institution. 

Nuiiar Bey, Egypt. 7 

Alderman Charles PEACE,*Sheffield : late Cutlery and Edge Tool Manufacturer. 

«T. Lb Play, Prance ; Engiueer-in-Chicf of Mining School, and Professor of Metallurgy, Paris. 

• dissociates. 


Thomas de la Rite, 1 10 Bunhill How ; Ornamental Stationery Manufacturer. (Juror in Class XTC1). 
Thomas Hetiiiiington llENRr, F.lt.S,, 18 Lincoln’s Inn ; Analytical Chemist 
James Hagg, Sheffield; Scissor Manufacturer. • 

C. V enables, Plomcr Hill House, High Wycombe ; Paper Manufacturer. (Juror in Class XVH). 


* Dr. SciiAFiiAUTL ; Professor of Metallurgy. (Proxy for M. Karmarsch). 


Tiif. Jury for Class XXI. think it desirable to preface 
their Report by some remarks on the extent and general 
characteristics of the Class submitted to their judgment, 
mid to offer such general comment and analysis as may 
serve in some degree to present a connected a iew of the 
information therein conveyed, with respect to the pro- 
gress and position of this species of industry among the 
countries whose contributions compose it. 

There is one point upon which an explanation should 
be given at the outset. Two important sections of those 
articles which 'would ordinarily be comprehended under 
the designation of “ Cutlery,” are not here included— 
those of surgical instruments and of weapons of war. The 
objects therefore referred to tl^> Jury consist of such as 
are designed either for common and domestic use, or for 
various manufacturing operations. 

It appears, according to the information laid before the 
Jury, that there are altogether about ft(>8 Exhibitors in 
this Class, distributed, very unecjnally, among twenty- 
two of the geographical divisions contained in the Officiul 
Catalogue. The United Kingdom, as was to be expected, 
has furnished a proportion amounting to not less than 45 
per cent, of the whole list ; and amonp these are to be 
found many contributors, on so extensive and varied a 
scale, that its share in the total display of these articles 
is much larger than the above uumliers would imply. 
Thu second place is occupied by Austria, whose Exhi- 
bitors constitute 27 per cent, of the entire jgim. After 
her the Zollverein States of Germany, furnishing about 
8 per cent. — France about 8 per cent. — Sweden# and 
Norway in nearly the same proportion. A very small 
n limner of Exhibitors from the remaining countries com- 
lete the list, though some of these national collections, 
owe ver confined to few individuals, contain objects Veil 
worthy of attention. 

These results must not bo- taken as any certain indica- 
tion of the comparative proficiency of the* respective 
countries in the production of commodities of this kind, 
or of the value of their contributions. It is probable that 
in some degree they may show the character and nature 
of the manufacture as carried on in these different states, 
and correspond with its subdivision among more or less 
numerous hands in comparison with its total extent. Iu 
Austria, for .instance, we find by the Catalogue that the 
collections specified as assignable to each Exhibitor con- 
sist for the most part of one kind of manufactured article, 
scarcely any of more than two or three ; and we may 
therefore perhaps venture to infer that the high number 
of these, as compared with some departments where they 


! are individually more Comprehensive, arises f<$m a very 
different distribution of capital among their separate esta- 
blishments in this branch of industry. 

Hut this is not to be considered as a disparagement to 
their contributions. Such a condition of the manufacture 
! may be best adapted to the supply of the particular 
j demand for which it exists ; and, as regards the present 
I occasion, even apart from suth considerations, the apgear- 
j auce of a numerous list of exhibitors from aifv one 
country maybe reasonably taken as a gratifying evidence 
i of the interest and activity awakened there by the invi- 
| tation to co-operate in a display of the works of universal 
! industry, and of an active desire to share iu its honours. 

| The characteristics of the different national collections 
are, however, interesting in more than one point of view. 
We may detect in various instances indications of the 
peculiar condition juid habits of the people whence they 
; come, of their social and industrial wants and aims, as 
well as of their natural or acquired advantages. 

In England the close proximity of coal and iron, 
together with ubundaut facilities for converting the latter 
into steel, gave* at an early epoch, to this branch of its - 
manufactures ttmarkable energy and importance. Its 
steel wares had a widespread reputation even in the 
middle age6. • The authority of Chaucer assures us that 
in the fourteenth century the “Sheffield whittle 99 was an 
article of choice estimation; and, within their respects e 
spheres, the blades of Toledo and Damascus were scarcely 
more valued than the more homely cutlery of England. 
This pre-eminence the Jury can have no hesitation in 
pronouncing that fihe still retains to a very remarkable 
degree an the present Exhibition ; though the general 
statement irfist uow admit of modification, and it would 
bp untrue and unfair to make it without adding, that she 
has in certain branches of the manufacture some for- 
midable rivals. Still, the Jong-established trade of this 
country in steel goods of every description, and' het” 
amcicnt practice or forging them for the supply of all 
markets, are shown in the great variety as well as excel- 
lence of her contributions, which comprise specimens of 
almost every conceivable article of this description. But 
in other countries, where the manufacture has been of 
more recent •growth, it is erfdent that the energies of 
their artisans have been directed, by a natural conse- 
quence, to the production of those particular article 
more especially called for Ijy their individual position ov 
exigencies. One of the chief objects of the German Cus 
toms Union, for instance, has been to encourage the 
supply from their own workshops of those commodities 
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of general and ordinary use, which were formerly in great 
part derived from importation. From the Zollverein 
Stytes, accordingly, we find a mixed collection of that 
character, consisting mainly of common cutlery and 
simple tods, together with some few objects of the 
plainer kind for certain foreign markets. From Austria, 
where the mines and manufactures are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a large agricultural end pastoral popu- 
lation, it is to be observed that the collection consists j 
largely of scythes, sickles, and the simpler implements of 
husbandry. In Switzerland the traditional manufacture 1 
of fine watch-work renders delicate files a matter of 
primary necessity, and there is therefore a predominance 
of these among the better articles in this department. 
The Belgian collection is distinguished by “ spiral cut- 
ters f ' ofosuperibr quality, required in the finishing of the 
woollen fabrics for which that country has long been 
famous. In France we of course find a very ^liscel- 
laneouB collection ; but it displays in a marked rf aimer 
productions indicating, on the one hand, the highest scale 
of social civilization and of manufacturing skill in certain 
spheres and localities, and, on the other, the simplest 
wants of a primitive provincial population ; while in the 
United States and Canada, where the occupation of the 
population is an incessant war upon the forest, the manu- 
facture of axes and woodmen’s implements assumes an 
importance which has raised them to the highest perfec- 
tion, and renders this class the most perfect part of the 
transatlantic exhibition. Rut it appears advisable to add 
sofne more preuse notices ofHhe peculiar contents of each 
national collection; and for this # purpose it will be most 
convenient to take the two great divisions in the order 
adopted in the Official Catalogue. 

First, then, with respect to the United Kingdom, we 
find that articles in the Class of Cutlery and Edge-tools 
have been scut from a great variety of places. In England, 
from London, Sheffield, Birmingham, Warrington, Stour- 
bridge, and a few other towns or less note ; from Glasgow 
andsEdiuburgh, but chiefly fl*om the former, in Scotland ; 
and from Cork, Clonmel, and Limerick, in Ireland. 
Among these seats of the manufacture there is none, as 
might naturally be expected, which for extent, variety, 
and excellence of collection, con compare with Sheffield, 
—its most ancient home. We here find every article, 
from the most exquisite razor down to the pluinest pocket- 
knife, and from the finest saw or file to the most ordinary 
chisel, displayed, with various degrees of merit it is true, 
but with a large proportion of the highest. From this 
collection, the Jury have thought themselves justified in 
awarding for one remarkable object a Council Medal. 
Messrs. Speab and Jackson (123, Class XXII., p. Jj06) 
have exhibited, among an assortment of edge-tools of 
great excellence, a cast-steel circular saw, of the large 
size of 5 feet diameter, and of such signal beauty and 
perfection that it stands fiir above comparison with any 
other in the Building. The mere excellence of its quality 
and workmanship, however, would not, the Jury are 
aware, have enabled them to distinguish it by a Council 
Medal, if they bad not been able to satisfy themselves 
that its merit is the result of a new and peculiar process 
of manufacture. But they entertain no doubt, from the. 
information they have received, that di&hanical ingenuity 
of a novel and special character has been ^employed by 
these manufacturers for the production of ituch articles, 
without which they could not be carried to equal perfec- 
tion ; and they therefore consider thorn justly entitled to 
thejbighest mark of distinction. 

f There are two other contributions to which the Jury 
would have felt themselves called upon to award a 
similar honour, if theyiwd bfen at liberty to regard 
singular excellence of workmanship and quality as of 
itself a sufficient title. Messrs. Tukton and Sons, of 
Sheffield (190, p, 614), andMessrs. Stubbs, of Warrington, 
(39, p. 393), each^lisplay 4 complete assortment of files of 
various sizes) — the form&r, for ordinary manufacturing 
purposes; the latter, for the finer operations of the watch- 
-maker,— which, %K5 one for large dimensions, and the 
other for minute 'delicacy, combined with the utmost 
strengihstod effirigney or material, far surpass any other 
effects of the mat class. They would nave deserved 


the highest assignable reward in respect of these points of 
merit. Prize Medals, however, have been awarded to 
them, in common with a number of associates not un- 
worthy of their company. It will be found that the list 
of these contains a series of names of which many are of 
high note in the estimation of the public, and whose con- 
tributions— some extensive, and comprising in a high 
degree almost every variety of excellence, others limited, 
but of marked merit throughout — display the choicest 
productions in the most finished cutler} , and the finest 
mechanical tools. 

The attention of the Jury was particularly called to one 
novelty exhibited by Messrs. Blake and Pahkin, of 
Sheffield, (193, p. 614—15), consisting of the union of two 
qualities of cast steel, hard and soft, in tlie same article ; 
having carefully examined these specimens, which were 
manufactured with much skill, they have no reason to 
doubt that the process is peculiar to the Exhibitors ; but 
they cannot satisfy themselves that it involves any clear 
advantage over the combinations of cast and bar steel, and 
of cast steel and iron, the methods of cementing which 
have been long knojvn and practised. 

The contribution from London is of course on a more 
limited scale than that from Sheffield ; but it consists of 
that superior order of cutlery for which the Metropolis 
ha^g a long-established reputation, and contains articles of 
high merit in this Class. Among the Exhibitors from 
London, Mr. Durham, of Oxford Street, (46, p. M>3), 
would have been considered by his col leagues deserving 
of a Prize Medal, if his consent to act as a Juror had uot 
disqualified him from accepting it. 

The finer descriptions of cutlery are nearly confined, in 
England, to the Sheffield and London departments ; but 
there are a few articles contributed by individual manu- 
facturers from other places, whose names will be found in 
the Award List ; una there are some also furnished from 
Ireland and Scotland, which, though not equal to the best 
from the chief 6eats of the manufacture, are still of con- 
siderable excellence. 

Manufacturing tools are supplied largely from Bir- 
mingham, and sparingly from Scotland; scythes and files 
from Stourbridge and Warrington ; whi^h latter place 
furnishes the beautiful collection of watch-files by Messrs. 
Stubbs, already mentioned. 

On the whole it appea^ that the British manufacture 
of cutlery remains still, as heretofore, mainly seated at 
Sheffield, though it has l)cen established also to a limited 
extent in some other quarters. The same gradual change 
of circumstances which has operated to transfer, in a 
great degree, the silk and some other trades from London 
to the provinces, has had the effect of withdrawing much 
of this branch of industry from the capital ; though a 
portion, chiefly directed to the production of the higher 
order of articles, still retains its footing there, and sus- 
tains its reputation. On the other baud, the manufacture 
of the coarser goods, such as tools and mechanical imple- 
ments, is now extensively shared by several localities 
which afford the requisite facilities for its successful 
prosecutiop, and where the various other forms of industry 
which surround it create a continued demand for its 
productions. 

Extending our survey beyond the limits of the United 
Kingdom, from its provinces to its dependencies, it will 
be found that these present aspects so very different, 
that certain distinctions are indispensable, with refer- 
ence to a proper estimate of their position as exhibitora. 

It is not to be expected that m infant communities, 
such as most of the Colonies, properly so called, a manu- 
facture of thU kind could have attained any considerable 
growth or perfection; though the greater progress and 
development of some few have enabled them to meet 
their peculiar local exigencies with considerable success. 
We find in fthis category a small contribution from the 
Cape of Good Hope, by the Missionary Station at 
Gnathendal, consisting of various fornp of knives 
adapted to the uses of that country ; and from Nova 
Scotia another, of cutlery made of Nova Scotia steel, 
though manufactured in Sheffield : both are creditable to 
these colonies. While from Canada (West) there is a 
larger assortment consisting entirely of axes and tools, 
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the former especially of excellent quality, and proving 
the skill and power of her artisans to supply those 
particular articles to which tier physical exigencies give 
the highest importance. * 

On the other hand, there are contributions from de- 

I tendencies which are to be considered in a very different 
ight, not newly-peopled, but ancient communities, van* 
ously advanced in civilization, and having their own 
established and characteristic industrial pursuits, often of 
the highest ordpr of manual dexterity. In this division 
there are some from the vast territories of the East India 
Company, which well deserve notice; and* small contri- 
bution from Jersey. The Indian department contains 
various Hindoo and Malay tools for the use of carpenters 
and workers in metals ; and among them are found, from 
Moorshedal>ad, in Bengal, a set of the implements em- ! 
ployed by the native artificers in carving the beautiful 
ivory articles which have so long been admired in the 
western world, and which present such rare examples of 
iugenuity, taste, and, skill. * 

Articles of this kind, however, are of so peculiar a 
nature, and of so limited an application, that they con 
scarcely be considered os bringing irito play any principle 
of general competition or comparison. It is not*sg-with 
the foreign neighbours of Great Britain, whose produc- 
tions come next under notice. They will be found to 
extend, with various degrees of excellence, through*nll 
the class of commodities which proceed from the work- 
shops of the United Kingdom, and to include some, also, 
of a peculiar and distinctive character. • 

Looking first to Europe, its foreign exhibitors may be 
classed under certain great subdivisions, which are natu- 
rally suggested by the position and relations of its 
different members, and may conduce to the clearness and 
convenience of the survey. Thus the several national 
departments, contained in the total list, may be advanta- 
geously connected as follows : — 

1. France, Belgium, and Switzerland; 

2. Austria, and the Southern States of Germany ; 

3. The Zollverein, and Northern States ; 

4. Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; 

5. Russia; 

6. Spain and Portugal ; 
and finally, 

7. Turkey, Egypt, and Tunis ; 

8. China; and 

9. The United States of America, will complete 
the distribution over the remainder of the 
world. 

1. Prom France there is an extensive assortment, 
ranging from the finest ornamental cutlery down to the 
rudest and cheapest articles for domestic use, which in 
general character is very good, and in some instances of 
superior quality. The greater portion appears to be 
supplied from Paris ; but mere are a few exhibitors also 
from the provinces — from Moulins (on ancient seat of this 
manufacture), from St. Etienne, and from places in the 
districts bordering on the Rhine. 

In cutlery, the best specimens are those of*azors, pen- 
knives, scissors, and table-knives, many of which are 
very highly finished and elaborately ornamented, 1 * and 
display great skill as well us superior quality. Among 
the tools and implements are to be found a very excellent 
circular saw, showing high proficiency in this branch of 
the manufheture ; and assortments of files, also of consi- 
derable merit as to workmanship, though found, after a 
careful trial, to be not quite perfect as to the quality of 
the steel. On the other Mud, they mention particularly 
the samples of “ web-saws,'* which are of the very highest 
class, and, indeed, superior to anything of the 
description contained in the English collection. 

Belgium supplies cutlery, together witbufiles, scythes, 
11 ledger blades,” and “ spiral cutters.'* These last articles 
are portions of the machinery used in the dressing of 
doth, and ate of a high degree of merit. The cutlery, 
principally of the table kind, is well finished, but the 
metal is somewhat soft, and unequal to the workmanship. 
The same must be said of the scythes and files. 

From Switzerland, the articles consist mainly of razors, 


and of small files echoed to the use of the watchmaker. 
The former are of fair quality ; the latter of the most 
delicate workmanship, and well suited to the trade for 
whieh they are designed, and which hss been long suc- 
cessfully pursued in that country. 

The attention of the Jury was called, in the French 
department, to a collection of articles, as examples of 
remarkable cheapness, which they would not have deemed 
worthy of mention on any other grounds. These are a 
certain description of extremely rude pocket-knife, said to 
be in very umversaFase among the peasantry of Francg, for 
cutting their provisions, and other purposes. They are 
formed of a rough blade of soft iron, folding into an 
equally rough turned cylindrical handle of woo& It is 
obvious that, with such materials, their utility must be 
very limited ; but they are sold for Jive centimes, or about 
one halfpenny, each, and are therefore in general use 
amona the poorer dosses. 

In /Vance, Belgium, and Switzerland, the manufheture 
of cutlery and edge-t<x>!s has greatly improved, and seems 
likely to continue to do so. * 

2. Of the subdivision of States which we have placed 
next in order, the same improvement may, to a consider- 
able extent, be observed. If we indude thereiif Austria, 
Wurtemburg, and Saxony, we find that the two latter, at 
leaft, exhibit specimens of general knife cutler}', and o 
hunting-knives, which, though they cannot fie pronounced 
equal to the best English, are of very good quality, wc 
finished (especially in the Saxon portion), and mounte 
with much costly ornament. From Austria the display 
is not of £0 high a class ; the cutlery from that country 
is of a very ordinary description, chiefly the nroduce of 
Styria, and is stated to be exhibited, in a great measure, 
as an example of cheapness. After such consideration, 
however, as the Jury have had the means of giving to 
this point, they conclude that the price is not below what 
goods of the same quality might he produced for in other 
countries. The articles are very deficient in merit of any 
other kind, many of them npt even being of steel. 

These remarks apply in a great measure to the tools 
and implements in this department. There are some 
from W urtemburg of fair quality ;*but the assortments of 
files and other such objects from Austria are indifferent, 
and not, apparently, very low in price. There is here, 
however, one description of article deserving of notice, as 
a curious example of the modification which all tests of 
merit must undergo when judged by the peculiar uses for 
which the production is designed. There are from the 
southern provinces of Austria assortments of scathes, 
worked thin, and with a concave surface, veiy difficult to 
forge, and therefore requiring much skill in the Work- 
manship, but of metal so soft and infdHor, that they 
would not havy tieen considered worthy of any notice 
were it not ilia* they are so made purposely to suit the 
particular habits of an agricultural population, who mow 
all crops, whether of grain or others, dose to the surface 
of a soil generally abounding in stones. A scythe of hard 
steel, with a fine edge, though it might perform its work 
better where unimpeded, would be liable to constant 
injury, very difficult of impair, under snch circumstances; 
whereas these Tyrolese or Styrian scythes yield at once 
> to the blows wh|cfc they receive upon tbeir edge. The 
labourer carries with him a small hammer; and whenever 
the blade so for lost its shape as to need renewal, he 
beats it out in a few moments to its original form; hence 
the softness of the metal, in most cases considered wholly 
inconsistent with excellency in this branch of manufacture, 
becomes an essential property. * • 

8. From the States of the Zollverein, and from Ham- 
burg and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, in Northern Germany, 
tfifere is a collection of*articles of almost evfify descrip- 
tion. The two latter States contribute only on a limited 
scale ; Mecklenburg some razors, and Hamburg also, to- 
gether with so. small collection of tools, of fiur quality. 
The former commodities are not good of their kind, and 
those from Mecklenburg apparently very high in price. 
Of the cutlery from the Zdlverein, much, though highly 
finished, is of an ordinary description, consisting of table 
and pocket knives in considerable variety; but there are 
also certain “spear knives," designed for fishing by the 
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CUTLERY FROM DENMARK, SPAIN, TURKEY, AMERICA, &c. [Class XXI. 


satires in the* South American rivers, and adapted for 
their markets, which deserve notice as of superior mans* 
fixture. Among the tools the same character prevails as 
in the cutlery, though there are certain 14 web-saws” 
which evince higher skill. There is an assortment of 
scissors, chiefly from Solingen in West Prussia, worthy 
of attention as being manufactured in great numbers 
from an ore producing a 44 natural s*el,” which is of 
such quality as to suffice for the purpose to which it is 
here applied, add to sav^ the manufacturer the cost and 
labofcr of the converting process, thereby enabling him to 
produce such goods at a price much lower than would be 
profitable with the ordinary methods. The workmanship 
of theft scissors , appears to be fair; but the Jury were 
unable, filter much attention to the point, assisted by the 
judgment of MrfRagg, an experienced workman, to satisfy 
themselves entirely as to the real quality of thfe metal, 
although the material from which they are said' to be 
manufactured has been examined by Mr. Henry, atfl was 
pronounced by him to be steel. 

4. The collection^ from Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
are 6mall, and contain little that requires notice. From 
the two tatter countries the number of exhibitors bears a 
large proportion to the extent of the contributions, indi- 
cating establishments on a veiy limited scale ; and although 
Sweden lias long produced the most valuable iron, as the 
raw material of the finest steel and of the most finished 
cutlery, it does not appear that the manufacture itself has 
made any great advance. The collection consists of some 
ra&rB, spring-knives, and other cutlery tools of an ordi- 
nary kind. From Denmark therein one singular article, 
a set of filts, hollowed, and made to fit within each other : 
they are curious, and difficult of manufacture, but of no 
apparent utility. 

5. Of the three contributions from Russia, one only is 
from a private individual, the other two are from imperial 
establishments. The former contributes a varied assort- 


ment of cutlery of all kinds, and of fair quality ; the latter 
some tpols, which cannot be bunked very high, and some 
scythes of the same kind as those whose peculiarities 
were described in the Austrian Department. The Russian 
implements of this description are the best. 

6. From Spain and Portugal the contributions are very 
•mall. The former exhibits only an assortment of files 
from Placentia, of very fair quality: the latter, some 
" agricultural implements/ 1 consisting of pruning-knives 
and scissors, probably adapted to the vine cultivation, 
but of little merit as manufactured goeds. 

7. Qfp the three States in the next division, Turkey, 
Egypt, and Tunis, the two latter are only slender con- 
tributors in thi* Class. One or two articles containe<Lin 
the list fimiffhed by the Egyptian Government, anda 
few pairs of Tunisian scissors of the roughest workman- 
ship, constitute the entire collections. T&key, however, 
appears with articles of greater interest, such as scissors 
ana hunting-knives; few in number, but well made. The 
knives have blades of Damascus steel ; the scissors are of 
a singular form, and well deserve notice. They are so 
fashioned that each blade is half of a hollow cone, and 


the two therefore produce an entire cone when closed. 
The sides of each of these helves form the cutting edges. 
They are well finished, and must have required much 
skill and great labour in their fabrication, rendering their 
cost high; but it does not appear that they possess any 
superior utility. It is not stated that they are so made 
for any special purpose; and if not, they involve con- 
siderable waste of tou and skill. 

8. From China there are only a very few articles ; but 
one of them is a singular instrument, r and should be 
noticed, as characteristic of the people from whose work- 
shops it proceeds. It is a small blade of a triangular 
ibrm, inches long, l£ inches wide, and i inch thick, 
folding upon a slender wooden cylindrical handle, and is 
used as a razor for shaving a part of the head, according 
to general practice among tne Chinese. It is not easy 
for us to comprehend how the operation cau be success- 
fully performed with such an implement ; but it is said 
to be in commqn use among the natives, and to effect 
its purpose in their hands with the utmost nicety and 
despatch, and it oannot, therefore, be ill-adapted to its 
object. The workmanship is, to European eyes, of a very 
rude^ description, and even the surfhee of the metal dis- 
plays' none of the finish which ib so diligently bestowed 
on many Chinese productions ; but the edge it carries is 
certainly good, and its quality, no doubt, surpasses its 
appearance. 

9. Lastly, the opposite hemisphere supplies, from tlic 
United States, of America, a collection which, though not 
very extensive, contains some signal proofs of proficiency 
in such manufactures, and is strongly characteristic of the 
nutuml and social exigencies of the people from whom it 
comes. It consists of a few articles of the fiuer cutlery, 
but mainly of assortments of the larger edge-tools ami 
implements, such as scythes and axes, and other objects 
of that nature. The former arc finished with great care, 
and decorated with much costly ornament ; hut the Jury 
cannot pronounce them to be of the first degree of ex- 
cellence in workmanship, and their temper is wonting in 
the hardness proper to the best cutlery. With respect to 
the other articles, however, the case is different. There 
is a set of joiner's tools, which, though few in number, 
are excellent; and the same may be said of the scythes, 
which are of the best quality. Good as these productions 
are, they are perhaps surpassed by the axes, to which 
nothing of the kind can be superior ; they are admirably 
finished, and at the same time display all those more 
valuable qualities which are the necessary conditions and 
evidence of perfection in such commodities. It is evident 
that the great prevailing want of the population has 
created and encouraged to perfection, in its own neigh- 
bourhood, the trade which was to supply it. 

The Jury believe that in the above general survey of 
the contributions presented by this Class of the Exhibition, 
they have left nothing unmentioned of any note or merit : 
and having thus endeavoured to point out the several 
interesting features which belong to it, it only remains 
for them to add a list of the awards. 


• 0 AWARDS IN CLASS XXI. 

% 

' r 

1. Recommendation fob COUNCIL MEDAL, confirmed by the Council of Chaibmbn. 


Nation. 

t. 

• 

No. and Page In 
Catalogue. 

i 

» 

* Oldest* Rewarded. 

No. 



United Kingdom - 

t < 

v 

’ ■ ' S 

u* 

. M 

608 

«v 

Spear qpd Jackson (Cl. xxu.) - 1 

1 

For exhibition of circular saws, particu- 
larly one 60 inches in diameter, of marked 
and very superior excellence, manufac- 
tured by a process of peculiar merit, the 
result of a novel application of mechani- 
cal Ingenuity recently effected by them- 
selves. 
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2. Award of Prise Medals. 


Nation. 


United Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United States - 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
France - - 

Wurtemburg - 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Austria - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
Franco — - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Turkey - - 

Wurtemburg - 
United Kingdom 
Sweden & Norway 
Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Russia - - 

United KingdAn 
United Kingdom 
Russia - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 

Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United States - 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
France - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
United States - 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Turkey - - 

France -• - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 


No. and Pago in 
Catalogue. 



No. 

Pa**. 


23 

591 


753 

1216 


193 

614 


HOA 

606 


259 

1452 


18 

591 


192 

614 


240 

619 


115 

606 


129 

1177 


57 

1117 


49 

593 


203 

615 


114 

606 


420 

1031 


218 

1184 


194 

615 


851 

1221 


858 

1221 

_ 

226a 

61H 


517 

1034 

__ 

31 

592 


146 

609 

_ 

1553 

1397 

* , 

58 

1117 


135 

608 


11 

1300 

_ 

187 

1058 


188 

614 


03 1 

1085 


47 

593 


33 

092 


637 

1095 


181 

612 


228 

618 


215 

617 


286 

1375 

— 

191 

614 


209 

616 


167 

1372 

_ 

109a 

605 


5 

h 591 


161 

611 


14 

591 

— 

15 

591 


112 

606 


617 

1084 


139 

608 


169 

611 


132 

60S 


32 

392 


181 

430 


7 

591 


13 

591 


323 

1455 


149 

609 

* 

233 

618 


641 

465* 


348 

1194 


969 

1226 


690 

667 


198 

615 


673 

1067 


to 

591 


119 

1447 


208 

204 

616 

Si 


214 

617 


124 

1 607 


63 

1270 


39 

592 


1550 

1397 


1027 

1228 


129 

606 


2 

590 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Addis, J. B., jun. — — — - - 

Amheitor, M. ----- - 

Blake and Parkin (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Brookes. W. f and Son (Cl. xxil.) - 
Bro^ni and SVells - - - - - 

Buck, J. ----- - 

Batcher, W. and 8. (Cl. XXTI.) - - 

Butterley, Richard (Cl. xxn.) - - 

Cocker and Sons (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Coulaux and Co. - - - . - - 

Dittmar, Brothers - - - - - 

Eastwood, Gcorgo- - - 

Eyre, Ward, and Co. (Cl. XX II.) - 
Fenney, Frederick (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Fischer, A. ------ 


Froely, A. 

Gibbins and Sons (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Goldcnbcrg, (f and Co. - - - 

Guerre, sen. ------ 

Hague, S. (Cl. XXII). - * - - - 

Haindl, A. - - - - 

Hannah, A. ----- - 

Hardy, T. (Cl. xxn.) - - - - 

Hassasi .- - - - - 

Ilnucisen and Son - — - - — 

Hawcroft and Sons (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Hcljestrand, C. V.- - - - - 

Hcnkels, J. A, - - - - - 

Higginbotham, G. and W. (Cl. XXII.) 

|*1I tiger and Sons 
Hill, Joseph V. 

4 Hilliard and Chapman - - - - 

lloellcr, A. and E. - - - - 

Howarth J. (Cl.XXIT.)- - - - 

Hunter, Edwin (Ci. XXI I.) - - - 

Hutton and Newton (Cl. XXU.) - - 

Iakov leff, Mine. Catherine - - - 

Ibbotson, Brothers (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Ibhotson, Richard (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Imperial Artinsk Works - - - 

Johnson, Cammell, and Co. (Cl. xxn.)| 
King and Peach - - - — - 

Kirk and Warren (Cl. XXU.) - - 

Loy, William ------ 

Loy, W. T. ----- - 

Makin, W. (CI. XXII.) - - - - 


Mannesman!!, A. - -• - - - 

Mappin and Brothers (Cl. XXII.) - 
Marsden Brothers and Co. (Cl. XXII.)f 
Martin, Stephen (Cl. XXII.) - -w 
Mathieson, A. ----- - 

Matthews, W. (Cl. X.) - - 

Morton, J. and G. - - - - - 

Moseley and Sons - - - - - 

North Wayne Scythe Company - - 

Nowill, 5., and Sons (Cl. XXU.) - - 

Peace, H., and Co. (Cl. XXll.) -t - 
Phiip and Whfcker (Cl. X.) - - 

Picault, G. F. - - - - - - 

Froutat and Co. - - - - 

Rodgers, J., aiyl Sons (Cl. XXII.) - 
Savnor and Sons (Cl. XJLII.) - - 

Schmolz, W., and Co. - - - - - 

Sharp Brothers and Co. - - - 

SimmonsJ D., and Co. - - - - 

Slack, Sellers, and Co. (£1. XXII.) - 
Sorby, R», and Sons (Cl. XXft.) - - 

Stamfortli^Thomas (Cl. &XH.) - - 

Steer and Webster (Ci. XXII.) - - 

Stotser, Frederick ----- 
Btuba^Potpr 

Tahir ------- 

Talabot and Co. - - - - - 

Taylor, Henry (Cl. XXII.) - - - 

Thornhill, Walter - - - - - 


Object* Reworded, 


#arving- tools. 

Cutlery. 

Sa%s and files. # 

Edge-tools. 

Tools. 

Turning and other tools. 

Edge-tools and razors. 

Sickles. 

Files and edge-tools. • 

Saws. 

Cutlery. 

A plane. 

Cutlery. 

Razors. 

Files. 

Fine files. 

Scissors. 

Saws and tools. 

Cutlery. 

Penknives. 

Cutlery. 

Augers, Sec, 

Dressing-case instruments. 

Scissors. 

Scythes. • 

Kazoqfc. 

Razors. 

Cutlery. * 

Scissors. 

Cutlery and scythes. 

Saws. 

Cutlery. 

Cutlery. 

Edge-tools ^engraving). 

Scissors. 

Scythes and reaping-hooks. 

Cutlery. •' 

Cast-steel scythes, Ac. 

Saws. 

Scythes. 

Files. 

Planes. 

Files. 

Skates. 

Cutlery. # 

Rag-engine roller-bars, bottom-plates, and 
rog knives. k 

Kies. * 

Cutlery. 

Joiners' tools. 

Razors. 

Joiners' tools. 

Table-cutlery. 

Table-knives. 

Planes. # 

Scythes. 

Cutlery. 

Saws. 

_ _ lery. 

Fine files. 

Cutlery. 

Gardeners* knives. 

Cutlery. 

Table knifes. 

Edge-tools. 

Saws. 

Edge-tools. 

Scythed and sickles. 

Scissors. 

Fine files. 

Small files. . 

Scissors. 

Scythes. 

Engravers’ tools. 

Garden too|p. 


* Awarded a Prise Medal in Clam XXII. 
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AWARDS— PRIZE MEDAL AND HONOURABLE MENTION. 

Thus Medau — continued. 


[Class XXI. 


Nation. 


United Kingdom 
Belgium — — 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United. Kingdom 
Austria* - *- 
Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 



No. and Page in 
Catalogue. 

No. 

Page. 


33 

592 

— 

128 

1156 

_ 

117 

607 

— 

' 190 

614 1 

— 

159 


— 

178 

612 

— 

17 

591 

- 

148 

— 

— 

196 

m 

— 

448 

1033 

- 

573 

1036 

— 

122 

607 

— 

175 

612 

- 

195 

615 

«p- 

125 

607 


Name of Exhibitor. 


{Tomlin and Co. - - - - - 

♦Troupin Brothers - - - - - 

Turner, Thomas (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Tor ton, Thofl., and Sons (CL XXU.) - 
Unwin and Kodgers (Cl. XXII.) - 
Unwin, W. (aged 16 : Cl. XXII.) 
Waldron and Sons- - - - 

Walters, J., and Co. (Cl. XXIL) - 
Ward and Payne (CL XXII.) - 
Woinmeistcr, G. - - - - 

Wertheim*, F. - - - - - 

Wilkinson end Son (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Wilkinson, %. and G. (Cl. XXII.) - 
Wilson and Sons (CL XXII.) - - 

Wostenholm, G. and Song (Cl. xxn.) 


Object* Rewarded. 


Sickles and shears. 

Spiral cutters, Ice. 

Files, saws, and cutlery.* 
Files! 

Cutlery. 

Sportsman's knife. 

Scythes* 

Cutlery. 

Edge-tools. 

Scythes. 

Tools. 

Sheep shears. 

Scissors. 

Shoe and butohers’ knives. 
Cutlery. 


m * Awarded a Prize Medpl in Class VI. 

3. The Jury, however, scarcely feel that they should he doing complete justice to the spirit and exertions of some 
other exhibitors if they did not mention, that though their contributions have not appeared to be of quite such 
a character as to entitle them to the distinction of a Medal, they are still deserving of Honourable Mention ; 
and they therefore desire to append the following list of names to which such special recognition is fairly due. 


Nation. 


United Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 
United States - 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 

United Kingdoms 

PruAsia - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Prussia - * - 

# United Kingdom 
United Kingdom, 
United Kingdom 
Austria - - 

Switzerland - 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Prussia — — 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Austria — — 

United Kingdom 
•United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Turkey - - 

United Kingdom g • 
Saxony - * - 

Canada - - 


No. anil Page in 
Catalogue^, 


No. 

l^o. 

11 

591 

4 

1169 

118 

607 

97, 

1439 

365 

638 

160 

611 

r 20 

5U1 

| 37 

592 

48 

593 

232 

618 

212 

617 

623 

1085 

130a 

612 

(or 17C) 


633 

1085 

3 

590 

26 

592 

621 

1084 

145 

609 

171 

6ll 

182 

612 

120 

1013 

270 

1183 

108 

605 

142 

1 603 

628 * 

1085 

165 

611 

217 

617 

157 

610 

110 

605 

120 

607 

151 

CIO 

156 

610 

501a 

1034 

206 , 

616 

167 

611 

219 

617 

551 

1097 

(or 872) 

t 

123 

* 607 

16.7a 

€14 

"K 

1396 

591 

30 , 

1106 

, m a 

4#7 

(or 15^ 



Name of Ezliibttor. 


Addis, 8. J. - - - - - 

Alcan and Locatelli - - - 

Algor, J. (Cl. XXII.) - - - 

Allen, A. B., and Co. - - - 

Atkin and Son (Cl. XXU.) - - 

Atkinson and Marriott (Cl. XXU.) 
Baker, William - - - - 

Barker, It. - - - - - 

Beach, W. ----- 
Bell, J. (Cl. XXII.) - - - 

Biggin and Sons (01. XXIL) 
*Bleckraann, John Elias - - 

Bloomer and Phillips (CL XXII.) 


ff Boeker, R. and H. - - - - 

' Bradford, R. and W. - - - 

Bradford, Samuel - - - - 

[{Braunschweig, J. A. - - - 

| llriggs, S. (CL XXII.) - - - 

Brtwkcs, J . (Cl. XXII.) - - - 

BrVwn and Sons (Cl. XXII.) - 
Bubenitiscck, J. - - - - 

Burkhurdt, James- - - - 

Carr, J., and ltiley (Cl. XXIT.) - 
Clayton, George - - - - 

Coppel, A. ------ 

Cousins and Sons (Cl. XXII.) 

Cutler, John (Cl. XXU.) - - 

Deakin, George (Ck XXIK) - - 

fieokin, G., and Co. (Cl. XXU.) - 
Ellin A., mid Co. (Cl. XXU.) - 
Elliott? J. (CL XXII.) - - - 

Ellis, J. (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Fischer, G. - - - - - 

Fisher and Br&mhall (Cl. XXII.) 
Flather, B. (Cl. xxii.)- - ■- 

Garfit and Son (CL XXU.) - - 

Gerreslieim and Keeff - - - 

\ 

Gilbert Brothers (Cl. xxn.) 

Jowitt and Battle (Cl. XXU .) - 

Kirkar — — — — — — I 

Knight and Sons - - - - 

Krumbholz and Trinks - - 

Ladd, C. P. - - - - - 


Objects Rewarded. 


Carving tools. 

Files. 

Shoe knives. 

Tools. 

Joiners' tools. 

Files. 

Awl-blades. 

Butchers’ steels. * 

Cutlery. 

Silver knives. 

Saws. 

Cutlery and files. 

Joiners' tools. 

Saws, files, &c. 

Cutlery. 

Cutlery. 

Tools. 

Awl-blades. 

Dressing-case instruments. 
Joiners’ tools. 

Cutlory. 

Razors. 

Saws and files. 

Table cutlery. 

Pen and pocket knives. 
ScissorB. 

Edge-tools and shears. 
Scissors (horse). 

Table cutlery. 

Table cutlery. 

Razors. 

Cutlery. 

Files. 

Files. 

Joiners’ tools. 

Scythes and reaping-hooks. 
Cutlery. 

Razors. 

Files. 

Scissors. 

Turning-tools. 

Cutlery. g 

Axes. * 


Awarded Honourable Mention by Jury of Claw XXU. T £(!*• 

j Awarded Honourable Mention by Jury of Claw ^XU. 


+ Awarded Prise Medal by Jury of Cliaa XXU. 














Class XXI.] 


Nation. 


AWARDS — HONOURABLE MENTION. 

21 on ouhaole Mention — oontinmd. 


No. and A. in 
Catalogue* 


No. 


Page. 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Otyect* Rewaidod. 


France - - 

Canada - - 

• 

Austria — - 

Switzerland - 
United Kingdom 
Saxony - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Belgium - - 

Denmark - — 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Austria — — 

Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Austria - - 

Prussia - - 

Portugal - — 

Hamburg - — 

Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
Prussia - — 

Canada - - 

United Kingdom 
Canada - - 


United Kingdom 
Turkey - - 

United Kingdom 
Sweden & Norway 
Austria - - 

Franco - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 

Canada - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Spain - - - 

Austria - - 



1641 1 

1255 

— 

124 

(or 150) 

967 

mm 

406 

1034 


215 

1280 


225 

618 

_ 

31 

1106 

— 

231 

618 


128 

608 


162 

611 

• 

35 

592 


36 

592 

mm 

352 

1162 

mm 

22 

1357 

mm 

133a 

COS 

_ 

137 

608 

— 

444 

1033 

— 

445 

1033 

— 

119 

607 

_ 

233a 

618 


446 

1033 


619 

1 084 


C32 

1314 

— 

43 

1137 


552 

1035 

_ 

34 

502 

mm 

G40 

1085 

— 

1 122 
(or 148) 

967 

mm 

147 

609 

— 

123 

(or 149) 

967 


158 

610 

_ 

1303 

1396 

— 

2L 

591 

— 

12a 

1350 


550 

1036 

— 

1496 

1248 

— 

1024 

1228 

— 

205 

616 

— 

211 

616 

_ 

671 

_ 

— 

120 

(or 147) 
187 

966 

— 

614 

— 

631a 

478 1 

— 

572 

1036 

— 

134 

608 

— 

8 

591 

— 

i 256 a 

1345 

- 

! 450 

1033 


Lanne, E. 
Leavitt, G. 


Lcchner, M. - - — — - 

Lccoulire, J. — - — - - 

Leon, A. (Cl. XXII.) - - - 

Levy, ll. ----- - 

Linfey, G. A. F. (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Marples, K. (Cl. XXII.) - - - 

Marsh Brothers U'A. XXII.) --- 
Matliieson, T. A. - - - - 

McPherson, C. and H. - - - 

Monnoycr, Joseph Peter — 

Naylor, J. W. - - - - - 

Newbould and Baildon (Cl. XXII.) - 
Nicholson, W. (Ci. XXU.) - - 

©finer Brothers - — — - 

Pam or, S. - - - - 

Parkin and Marshall (Cl. XXII.) - 

Peace, Henry (CL XXII.) *■ - - 

Penz, J. — 

Pickardt, G. 


Polycarpo, A. ----- - 

Hitter, W. ------ 

Bossier, J. — — — — — — 


Sanders, G 
Schwarte, J. D. 
Scott and Glasford 


Sellers, J. (Cl. XXII.) - - - 

Shaw, Samuel - - - — - 

Slagg, II. W. (Cl. XXII.) - - - 

Sophia, Province of - - - - 

Stewart and Co. - — — — 

Stille, A. ------ 

Stuckhart, John - - — - 

Tubourdeau, P. — — — - 

Taborin, P, F. - — — — 

Tasker, Henry (CL XXII.) --- 
Taylor Brothers (Cl. XXII.)— - - 

Thomas, C. ------ 

Wallace, A. - - - - - 


War burton and Co. (Cl. XXII.) - - 

* Weiss and Son (Cl. X.) - - - - 

Weiss, J., and Sons - - - - 

Winks, B., and Sons (Cl. XXII.) - - 

Wood, J. ------- 

Yboria, J. — — — — — — 

Zcitliugcr, J. A. - - - - - 


Cillery. 

Axes. 

Filo£ • 

Razors. 

Bowie knives. 
Pearl-handle carvers. 
Sheep-shears. 

Joiners’ tools. 

Cutlery and edge-tools. 
Plane. 

Braces and bits. 

Table cutlery. 

Files (various). 

Table cutlery. 

Cutlery. 

Scythes. 

Scythes. 

Table cutlery. 

Files. 

Scythes. 

Files. 

Garden-knives. 

Augers, &c. 

Cutlery. 

Razor 
Cut! 

Axes. 

Cutlery. 

Axes. 

Sickles. 

Scissors. 

Razor-guard. 

Razors, fee. 

Cutlery. 

Cutlery. 

Files. 

Saws. 

Saws. 

Cutlery. 

Planes. * 

Augflrs. 

Cutlery. 

Tools. 

Razors. 

Ka4>rs. 

Biles. 

%>ythe*. 


* Awarded Priae Uodd by Jury of CIm. A, 
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CLASS XXII. 

REPORT ON IRON AND- GENERAL HARDWARE. 

ft The figures after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors' Numbers and to the Pages in the 
Official Drsobiftive and IllustratedtCatalociue.] 


Jury. 

*■ lion. Horace Greeley, Chairman , United States ; Editor. 

W. Biro, •Deputy Chairman , 5 Martin's Lane, Cannon Street, City ; Iron Merchant. 

Ahtuuii Adams, "Walsall ; Hardware Mojphent. 

— Auer, Austria. q 

W. Dvce, R. A., Reporter, 2 Fitxroy Square. 

G. Goldfnbf.ro, France: Manufacturer ; Member of Central Juiy, &c. 

Bon Manuel IIebedia, Spain ; Merchant. 

E. Stirling Howard, Sheffield; Sheffield Plate Manufacturer. ^ 

George Siiaw, Cannon Street, Birmingham ; Patent Agent. 

Feud. Spitaels, Belgium; Member of Senate, Vice-President of Chamber of Commerce, Charleroix. 
Br. F. Steinbeis, Zollvorein ; Member of the Board of Trade and Commerce. 

Henry Van Wart, Birmingham ; Merchant. , 


Associates, 

Sir H. K. H. Bishop, 13 Cambridge Street, Hyde Park ; Professor of Music at Oxford. (Juror in 
Class Xa.) * 

Warren de la Hue, Pfy B., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.C.S , 7 St. Mary’s Road, Canonbury, Islington ; Manu- 
facturer of Ornamental Stationery. (Juror in CIosb XXTX.) 

A. W. Hoffman, Ph. B., F.R.S., F.C.S., Zollverein ; College of Chemistry, Oxford Street ; Professor of 
^Chemistry. (Juror in Class XXIX.) _ 


The range of Class XXII. may be said to be co-extensive 
with the employment of the baser metals in manufacture. 
In that respect it forms a nucleus round which, either 
wholly, or in certain particulars, various other classes, to 
the number of seven or eight, are distributed; and which 
are separated from it on grounds, partly of convenience, 
and partly of the subjection of metal-working, as such, to 
the purposes *f specific branches of industry or science. 

Owing, however, to the difficulty, in many cases, of 
making such a separation, the range of Class XXII. has 
been limited rather with respect to the number of objects 
embraced Iff it, than to their nature; among which, in 
point of fatiSTHhere are included examples either analo- 
gous to, or identical in all essential particulars with, a 
considerable portion, of those exhibitedPin Classes I., V., 
VI., VIII., IX., X„ XXI., XXIX., and XXX. Thus, for 
example, although it belongs to Class I. to determine the 
merits of iron, steel, copper, or other wire, under the 
head of 14 Metals in their progress to finished manufac- 
tures,” the same wire, when twisted or woven, comes 
nnder Class XXII., in which its merits, with this new 
quality superadded, must again be tested by a rule in- 
volving a judgment on the material itself. Then again, 
Class XXII. abounds, if not with machines, at least with 
machine-like contrivances, and with impleifientB and tools, 
which identify it with several of the Classes above enume- 
rated. In the ease of metallic sculpture, this identity 
with Class XXX. is especially to be remarked. As a 
general rule, it was thought that the Jury of Class XXII. 
might with advantage confine themselves to the consider- 
ation ofi. art as it is applied ty ornamental purpose^; but 
practically it was by no means easy, if indeed it was 
possible, to define in every respect the limits between 
ornamental art and fhje art: and besides, it was to be 
borne in npnd,«that statues in metal, i&d other similar 
worka of art, while they are to be judged of aesthetically, 
are also, as the result of variops tnetallurgic operations, 
amenable to the criticimn of fthfe founder and metal- 
worker, and may have; to that respect (as the Jury believe 
to be the case in more than ohe instance in the Exhibi- 
tion) a merit, wh|eh, though not independent of artistic 


excellence, is nevertheless separable from it. On this 
ground, nearly the whole of the sculptures in metal have 
passed under the review of this Jury ; f und they would 
remark, with respect to this and other cases, that although 
their duties would have been lightened by a more exact 
definition of the limits of their Class, and, in all in- 
stances in which it was practicable, by a statement of the 
particular merit on which the exhibitor wished to found 
his claim to reward, yet the exhibitors of those articles 
which have undergone the scrutiny of more than one 
Jury, will have no reason to complain of on arrangement, 
which, at the least, * must have tended to enlarge the 
grounds of criticism, and make more fully known their 
claims to notice. 

The objects included in Class XXII., considered with 
reference to material, range themselves for the most part 
under the heads of:— 

1. Brass Manufacture. 

2. Copper, Zinc, Tin, Pewter, and General Brazier y. 

3. Iron-work. 

4. Steel Manufactures. 

c The following particulars being comprehended under 
these heads ; — 

1. Brass Manufactures . 

* a. Cabinet gnd general brass foundery ; consisting of 
hinges, fastenings, escutcheons, bell-pulls, brass foun- 
dery used in ships, knockers, door-springs, castors, &c. 

b. Plumber’s brass foundery : cocks, valves, pumps, 
water-closets, Ac. 

c. Stamped brato: cornices, curtain-bands, finger- 
plates, &c. 

d. Gas fittings, brackets, chandeliers, pillars, gas- 
burnerstand consumers’ meters, Ac. 

a. Tubing, plain and ornamental. 

/. Metallic bedsteads. , 

g. Chandeliers, lamp# and candelabra far oil, candles, 
or c&mphine, and lamp-chains. 

A. Railway and carriage brass faundery, and signal 
lamps and lanterns. 

i. Bronse figures, busts, and chimney ornaments. 
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k. Bells : house, church, ship, table, Ac., and alarums. 

/. Candlesticks: table andJbedroom. 

tn. Monumental brasses and ecclesiastical brass-work. 

n. Copper-plates for engraven. • 

o. MisceUaneous : including pins, nails, wire-gauze, 
bird-cages, hooks and eyes, wire baskets, and ropes. 

3. Copper , Zinc, Tin, Pewter , fyc. 

а . Kettles, coal-scuttles, coppers, saucepans, steamers, 
plate-warmers, *Ac. 

б. Bronzed tea and coffee-urns, kettles, &c. 

c. Tubing i copper, tin, lead, Ac. • 

d. Pewter, German silver and Britannia metal tea- 
pots, basins, dishes, spoons, ladles, inkstands, Ac. 

e. Cofflp furniture : plates, escutcheons, Ac. 

f. Zinc articles generally. 

3. Iron-work . 

a. Stoves, grates, fenders, and fire-pons, kitchen 
ranges, cooking apparatus, smoke-jacks. 

b . Warming apparatus for halls and rooms, ships, 
Ac., either by water, coal, coke, woojj, charcoal, or gas. 

c. Shower, vapour, air, and warm-water baths. 

d. Ventilators: metallic and others. •" 

e. Pipes and gutters, Ac. 

f. Locks and liiuges. 

< 7 . General ironmongery. 

h. Ice machines. 

«. Knife -cleaning machines. 

k. Letter-copying machines and presses* * 

L Saddlers* ironmongery. * 

m . Hollow ware, cast and wrought, tinned, and ena- 
melled. 

n. Spades, shovels, pickaxes, hues, rakes, garden- 
rollers, Ac. 

o. Nails : cut, cast, and wrought. 

p . Screws and railway bolts, Ac. 

q. Iron sales, cash boxes, tire-proof and others. 

r. Horse-shoes. 

a. Gates, railings, hurdles, and stable fittings. 

t . Mangles, washing-machines, Ac. 

u. Iron beisteads, garden seats, Ac. 

v . Castings in iron. 

4. Steel Manufacture . 

a. Tools and heavy steel toys, hammers, vices, Ac. 

b. Steel ornaments, light fancy steel toys, brooches, 
buckles, Ac. 

c. Steel pens and metallic pens of other kinds. 

d. Needles, fish-hooks and fishing tackle. 

Besides these, there must be included ulso a number of 
objects fabricated of mixed materials, such as buttons — 
metallic, Florentine, pearl, bone, Ac.,— and other produc- 
tions coming under tne usual denomination of hardware. 

Considered in another aspect, the articles comprehended 
in Class XXII. may be divided into those intended to 
supply the necessary and absolute requirements of large 
industrial populations, and generally to minister to the 
conveniences of society ; and those which, eitter partially 
or wholly, are created to meet the demands of taste and 
refinement among, the wealthier classes of the community. 

of articles of mere utility and convenience, tfttf merits of 
which were to be tested by such considerations as fitness 
for their professed purpose, and excellence of material 
and workmanship. 

To these tests the Jury believe it would have been ad- 
vantageous to have added a comparison of prices ; but 
they found it necessary to abstain from introducing this 
element into the grounds of their decisions, partly on 
account of the difficulty of doing so, and partly in defer- 
ence to the instructions furnished to them ty the Council 
of Chairmen. 

They must also add, that, after much deliberation, they 
felt themselves compelled t% adopt a rule for determining 
the merits of inventions, and of improvements on existing 
contrivances, which, in many cases, they admit to have 
been inadequate. Numerous instances, of course, there 
were of contrivances in which the adaptation of the 


means to the end was so obvious, that no question could 
be made of it. Others there were in whieh the actual 
working of the invention was witnessed ; but there was 
a third class, respecting which the decisions of the Jury, 
it was felt, must be pro tanto, conditional and contingent 
on the efficacy of the contrivance, unless— and this was 
'Considered to be impracticable— they were enabled to 
form an opinion after actual experiment. 

This question wffi, in the first instance, raised in the 
case of lamps for oil or camphiue, on the occasion of a 
consultation between* this Jury qpd the Jury of Class 
XXIX.* on that point ; and it was subsequently decided, 
in the first place, that there were practical reasons, wliich 
it is here unnecessary to state, against undertaJting a 
course of experiments on the comparative advantages in 
point of economy and the illuminating power pf the 
lamps in question ; and, secondly, that sujftmsingdt to be 
otherwise (though indeed the same or similar obstacles 
existed tli other cases), the Jury must, in fairness to exhi- 
bitors in all the sections of this Class, have resorted to 
experiment where any doubt arose, and thus have pro- 
tracted their lubours to an inordinate Ifingth. 

Among the cases to which the Jury refer, they «may 
advert more particularly to contrivances for preventing 
smoke, kitchen ranges, professing great economy in fuel 
and ether advantages, apparatus for heating and cooking 
by gas, and such like. • 

In some instances, indeed, experiment would have 
rendered no assistance. In the manufacture of steel 
pens, for example, the improvements introduced by par- 
ticular houses (beyond a certain point of excellence lofig 
since passed by all) an* for the most part, merely differ- 
ences of form, on the advantages of which, jffiapted as 
they are to suit different characters of hand-writing, very 
few persons would be found to agree. With respect, 
however, to all the cases to which they refer, the Jury 
believe that, short of actual experiment, they have ne- 
glected no means by which they were likely to arrive at a 
sound conclusion. Aud besides, it must not be forgotten, 
that even in these and similar instances, the inventjplf or 
contrivance is not the chief, nor always the sole element 
of merit on which they were called upon to pronounce a 
judgment. 

Next iu order to articles of mere utility and conve- 
nience. may be ranked those in which use is combined 
with a greater or less amount of ornament. These con- 
stitute the largest proportion of the objects in Class XXII.; 
besides which there is a third section, irilich consists of 
articles either sol Ay or chiefly ornamental; including 
such works of fiue art as are or may be employed for de- 
corative purposes. . • 

The whole number of exhibitors iu thi* Class is up- 
wards of 1,200^ including those who, chiefly exhibiting, 
in other Clasedk have also sent articles which more or 
less come under the denomination of hardware. This 
number also includes exhibitors of certain objects, such 
as metallic combs for weaving, and mangles, which were 
ultimately referred to other Juries. 

The proportions in whidh various countries have con- 
tributed examples of all kinds may be gathered from the 
following , statement of the relative number of exhi- 
|.I»ton 

Two-Thirds of the whole number of contributors belong 
to the Unload Kingdom ; the other third at* thus distri- 
buted:— 


* From France - about one-fourth. 

h%m States of Zollverejn - - rather above ditto. 

From Austria - about one-eighth. « 

•From Belgium - about one-sixteenth, 

jFrom Canada .... ditto ditto. 

From United States ot America - ditto ditto. 


And the remainder Mm India, China, Denmark, Spain, 
Sweden and, Norway, Russia, Switzerland, Jersey and 
Guernsey. * 

From the extreme difficulty cf classifying so multifa- 
rious an assemblage of objects as are included in this 
department of the Exhibition, on approximation only caff 


* See Appendix (A.), page 510. 
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bo made to the proportions in which British and Foreign 
exhibitors hdve contributed examples in specific brandies 
Of industry; but the following table will, perhaps, suffice 
to show how the case stands with the more noticeable 
kinds of manufacture : — 

Number of Exhibitors, British and Foreign, of the 

principal objects in Class XXII. # 


Kind of Objects. 


No. or Exhibitors. 
British. Foreign. 


Anvils, vices, dec. - - - - - 4 3 

Baths of all kinds ----- 16 l 

Bedsteads, metallic ----- 15 7 

Bellows* acoustic tubes, See. - - - 7 3 

Bells, church, house, Sco. - - - - 8 11 

Bird-cages - -- -- -- G 6 

Bross-foundery (various) - - - - 16 6 

Bronzes, bronze wares, and castings - 9 G3 

Buttons (various kinds) - - - - 20 13 

Chandeliers, metallic ----- 9 6 

Copying machines, presses, &c. - - 18 3 

EnamAfled and tin ware - - - - 4 4 

Filters - -- -- -- - 4 1 

Gas meters - -- -- -- 12 

Gas stoves for cooking, See., and gas t . 
fittings ------ 

Grates, fenders, fire-irons, cooking ap- fti 25 

paratu9, iron castings, &o. - - 04 * 

Hardware (various) 54 26 

Horse-shoes ------- 10 1 

Japanne^ware - -- -- - 6 6 

Jews* -harps - 5 

Kitchen runges - -- -- - 14 - 

Knife-cleaning machines - - - - 4 - 

Lamps (various) - ----- 28 15 

Letter-boxes - -- -- - 4 - 

Locks -------- 3j 25 

Monumental brasses and ecclesiastical I , 

V—s-work 8 1 

Nall* (all forts) - -- -- - 4 24 

Needles and pins r - - - - 8 4 

Ovens - -- -- -- - 4 4 

Percussion caps ------ 2 4 

Pewter articles - -- -- - 2 1 

Powde-flosks - -- -- - 2 1 

Safes, fee. ------ - 8 5 

Screws 4 4 

Steel and othei'faetallic pens - - - 11 1 

Steel wares 12 14 

Stoves 37 25 

Tea-kettles and urns ----- 9 1 

Tubing (various), copper, tin, lead, &c. - 6 1 

Watcr-cloSetf - -- -- - lo 1 

‘ Wire gauge, wire cloth, wire ropes,! 01 lrt 

netting. &c. — — - - - - J 10 

Z nc castings and genoral manufactures' 4 20 

The foregoing table includes those cases only in which 
a comparison of the kind pitmosed may be instituted, or 
in which the articles exhibited are sufficient in number to 
merit notice as the basis of such a comparison ; but in 
both the British and Foreign Departments there is, be$. 
aides, a great variety of articles of a miscellaneous de- 
scription, such as specific inventions or contrivances ; 
curiosities exhibiting the processes of particular manu 
iheturea or the skill of artificers ; and, especially in the 
Foreign Department, examples, which, though iluira- 
( portaut in themselves, are interesting as giving completc- 
c ness to the picture, which, in conjunction with others, 
they afford us of the entire character of the industry* of 

J articulardtocalities. And wijthorespect to these last, \he 
pry desire to express their appreciation of the liberal 
spilt manifested by those among the exhibitors of them, 
whose sole motive must have been to reucter the display 
of their natipnaUand local manufactures as complete as 
possible. * , 

On a general .review of the contents, of Glass XXII., 
* the Jury observe firft, thaf although the contributions 
from the United Kindfoxn are twice as great as those 
from all other countries and, with trilling exceptions, 


consist of examples in all branches of metallic manufac- 
tures, the character of the contributions -seems to indicate 
that British hardware manufacture is, at present, chiefly 
pre-eminent for excellence of workmanship and material, 
contrivance, ingenuity, mechanical skill, and other quali- 
ties, which, independently of taste , give value to produc- 
tions intended to supply the every-day wants and conve- 
niences of life. There seems to be no doubt that in this 
class of manufactures, in which taste is either pot a neces- 
sary element or applicable only to a very limited extent, 
the palm of superiority must be accorded to the United 
Kingdom. £n particular instances there are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule; but, on the whole, with the 
advantages of cheap material, superior and powerful mo* 
chinery, and a commercial demand of such extent as to 
insure, while it invigorates and directs, the efforts to 
supply, British hardware of the commoner sort stands 
uurivalled in its variety, its utility and excellence of 
workmanship, and in its adaptation to the wants and 
wishes of evei y class of purchasers. 

In manufactures of a higher order, which Involve the 
application of tasteful design and ornamentation, the 
merit of British productions, though very unequal, is, 
on the whole, less pre-eminent. Whatever amount of> 
evidence there may be that the persons who furnish the 
designs are deficient in artistic education and intelligence, 
it seems to be almost beyond question that the inferiority 
of British hardware, in point of taste, is, in many in- 
stances, more immediately traceable to other causes. Ore 
of the chief* of these the Jury conceive to be the artistic 
ignorance of workmen. There may be observed every- 
where the fruits of a disposition among artificers to con- 
sider the due development of artistic design less important 
than a kind of mechanical high polish and finish, which 
are in all cases thought to be essential to excellence of 
workmanship. The Jury are by no means disposed to 
undervalue beauty of workmanship ; on the contrary, 
they consider it esseutial to the perfection of manufac- 
ture; but it is quite clear that in proportion us tasteful 
design becomes an element in that perfection, mechanical 
execution must be subservient to its due expression and 
development. Unless this subserviency be strictly main- 
tained, no amount of skill on the part of the designer can 
avail. Accurate modelling, for instance, of the features 
of a face or the toes of a foot, is thrown away, if the 
workman, prepossessed w ith his peculiar notions of finish, 
is to be at liberty to obliterate both features and toes 
before he can attain the degree of polish which he deems 
creditable and necessary. 

In the cases to which the Jury refer, it is obvious that 
the deficiency arises from a want of proper understanding 
between the designer and the parties who execute the 
work. In an early stage of society,- as indeed must 
always, to a great extent, be the case m the highest kinds 
of art,-- the artist and artificer, the designer and manu- 
facturer, arc the same individuals. This stale of things, 
though on the whole highly favourable to the influence of 
taste on works of industry is incompatible with low prices, 
or (which is the same thing) with extensive production. 
In particittar, the difficulty and tediousness of the mani- 
pulation of matcriuls so uuyielding as metallic substances, 
wlihe they place a limit on production as it respects 
quantity, have a tendency to confine the character of the 
things produced to the two extremes of rudeness and 
elaboration. So Jong as the cheapness of an article was 
attained, not by increasing the mechanical facilities for 
its production, but by diminishing the amount of hand- 
labour bestowed upon it, metal-working, so fitr as the 
moss of the people was concerned, could never extend 
itself beyond the few indispensable requisites of every- 
day life, which, to be cheap enougfi, must be of ihe 
rudest description, — such, in fact, as we still see in the 
specimen! of household and other utensils among the 
Oriental manufactures now exhibited. With respect to 
the wealthier classes, on the other hand, the inducements 
lay in the opposite direction ; it was the interest of the 
artificer to enhance the value of his productions by 
elaborate and varied workmanship of an ornamental kind, 
for which alone be was likely to obtain adequate remune- 
ration. Thus every single production, on which labour 
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beyond a certain indispensable amount was bestowed, 
partook more or leu of the character of a specific work 
of art, identified with the producer as an artist, and re- 
producible only by a reiteration of the original process 
by the same or equally competent bands. 

It is not difficult to anticipate the effects which tbo 
substitution of machinery for hand labour must produce 
on this aboriginal character of industry. However great 
the improvement likely to arise, both with respect to 
quality and cheapness, in the fabrication of objects of 
utility, it was inevitable that, for a time at least, a dete- 
rioration should take place in ornamented manufactures. 
The old relation, or rather identity, betwein the artist 
and artificer must cease to exist under a system, in which 
the application of ornament depended no longer solely on 
the skill of individual artist-workmen, but on the capabi- 
lities of mechanism, or chiefly so. The influence of 
taste, accordingly, bad to be oxerted by new methods, 
which, from the necessities of the case, could only develop 
themselves slowly. 

In the first place, the earliest efforts of machine lubour 
are directed to the production of objects in tbeir simplest 
and least ornate form. Imperfection gf machinery, and 
the primary purpose of machine labour, viz., cheap and 
extensive production, both tend to impose this condition, 
and to impart to manufactures a mechanical and martistic 
character. It is not only the interest of the manufac- 
turer, but matter of necessity, in, the first instance, to 
exclude whatever cannot be easily and cheaply executed ; 
and thus, on the application of machinery to any new 
branch of industry, there occurs in almost every case an 
interval during which the services of the designer are 
reduced to their minimum , even if they are not, for the 
time, virtually dispensed with. Hut apart from this con- 
sideration, it is to be remarked, secondly, that the appli- 
cation of machinery brings with it new difficulties in the 
way of taste. On the one hand, the conceptions of the 
designer are not, as before, limited solely by his skill as a 
workman. The capabilities of each particular process of 
manufacture have now to be studied ; and the adaptation 
of design to these, forms, of itself, an art of considerable 
difficulty and of slow acquirement, fettered as it is by 
questions of economy in execution, and embarrassed and 
impeded by continual improvements, or, at least, changes 
in the machinery or process employed. On the other 
hand, the mise en fahnque and the finishing processes, if 
they do not necessarily in most cases fall into the hands 
of persons artistically disqualified, do so, at least, in the 
first instance ; and this obstacle to the due execution of 
ornamental work not only becomes inveterate by use, but 
has mistaken views of economy in favour of its perpe- 
tuation. 

It is, at least, & fact, that whilo the application of or- 
nament to many hardware manufactures has gradually 
become more extensive and of a higher order, the charac- 
ter of the individuals employed in the workshops, with 
respect to artistic intelligence, lias not been proportion- 
ably elevated. They , for the most part, retain the ideas 
belonging to the primary, mechanical, aud generally 
wiartistic condition of manufactures. While our de- 
signers have advanced, those who execute or finish their 
designs have remained stationary ; hence the appearance, 
of which the Jury have so frequently had occasion to 
notice instances, of a mechanical high polish, which has 
obliterated or spoiled the details of form or surface, 
evidently intended by the designer. • 

This is not, however, an evil peculiar to the hardware 
manufactures of this country. In France, in particular, 
some years ago, the artistic ignorance of the workmen 
employed in the chiselling and finishing of brousse and 
other metallic wares* was found to be so serious an ob- 
stacle to improvement, that it was considered necessary 
to establish a school for the express purpose of affording 
to artificers instruction in drawing and modelling, com- 
bined with the practice of chasing, chiselling, and finish- 
ing castings in metal. And it may be noticed, that the 
Trades' Schools of Prussia and Bavaria are expressly 
based on a recognition of the principle, that if the modern 
exigencies of manufacture require a separation between 
the designer and artificer, the influence of the former can 


in no other way be duly maintained, than by teaching to 
the artificer so much or the design as will qnable him to 
appreciate the intqptions of the designer; and to the de- 
signer, so much of manu&ctnring processes as will secure 
the practicability and fitness of his designs. 

The Jury are, however, by no means inclined to take 
a discouraging view of the position of the ornamented 
♦hardware manufactures of the United Kingdom. There 
was no reason to fxpect, on general grounds, that lyi 
entirely new system of manufacture should be perfected 
otherwise than gradually, or be exempt from the charac- 
teristics of progress which havl always marked the 
advancement of art and industry. A11 experience would 
have been belied, had the progress of England, the parent 
of this new system, been other than it has. Our Indus- 
trial system has been gradually and entufely remodelled. 
Step by step as machinery, ana the various reproductive 
facilities of modem times, made their encroachments on 
the old .methods of hand labour, we were, in every case, 
as it were thrown buck on the primitive condition of 
labour. That very want of skill aud inexperience which, 
in early stages of society, oblige men to busy themselves 
solely or chiefly about the necessary, the useful, or the 
convenient, restrained the earlier efforts of npenine 
labour, and gave it the same bias. And if we consider 
the vjist commercial advantages reaped by this country 
from unomameuted machiuc-made wares, ayd that the 
deterioration of the ornamented sorts was, and is now, to 
a large extent, commercially speaking, of no importance, 
because counterbalanced in the eyes of the majority of 
purchasers, by other qualities more easily appreciated, 
we shall be* at no loss io account for the present general 
inferiority of British Hardware, in point of taste, to that 
of some other countries. It is obviously an inferiority, 
not so much positive and permanent, as arising out or a 
particular stage of progress. Commercial interest has 
not yet, in this country, forced on manufacturers the 
consideration of questions of taste, to the same ex- 
tent as has been the case elsewhere. It is only, indeed, 
within conp&ratively a lew ytars, that the national suc- 
cess in the market has been generally even suspeeffid to 
be endangered by want of taste. . 

If, then, the due adjustment of the mechanical and the 
artistic elements of perfection in manufacture is & pro- 
blem yet to be solved in this country, it is because the 
point of progress has not yet been reached at which its 
solution Incomes possible ; if that solution has been post- 
poned beyond what may appear a reasonable period, it is 
because the mechanical clement, bringing with it jiew 
and uuheard-of advantages, commercial and utilitarian, 
has been borne along on ah overwhelming tide of success, 
and carried beyond its proper bounds, closing up for the 
time, or obstructing more or less the avenues to the in- # 
fluence of taste. "If due means for securing that influence * 
lmve not been nfod, or only partially so, it is because the 
commercial necessity for using them has been either not 
felt at all, or*felt partially. But there is nothing un- 
healthy in this state of things; the utmost that can be 
said, is, that the manufactures of the United Kingdom, 
with respect to taste, are in a state of transition. The 
artistic element has begun to assert its claims ; and if its 
working ief for the present uncertain, irregular, vague, 
find unequal; if British manufactures exhibit for the 
present, It oqf e the most successful and the most abortive 
attempts at Sm&mentation ; if the means used to obtain 
deigns are often erroneous and illegitimate, and the 
modto of working them inadequate, it is the consequence 
of a state of transition resulting from the introduction of 
a new, and in some respects, antagonistic element, which 9 
has not yet secured its position. 

?hese observations witf, in part, have anticipated some 
of the remarks which, in the second place, the Jury have 
to make on the general Aspect of the objects contributed 
to Class XXII., by tbe more eminent continental nations. 

It must be noticed, however, in addition, that as tbe in* 
dustry of the United Kingdom owes its ‘existence to 
private enterprise, so its comae has been determined 
solely by commercial demand, and the* current of inge- * 
unity. Fiscal regulations may have impeded its exten- 
sion in certain directions; but its condition is, to no 
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appreciable detent, traceable to the direct fostering care, 
or to the controlling influence of the Government. It has 
taken its own course. It is a vigorous and independent 
mamifactjaring system arising out of the substitution of 
Machinery for hand labour, wherever it was practicable; 
a system which, not only impelled by necessity, but 
induced by interest, developed itself solely or chiefly in 
the first instance in the direction of the indispensable, 
the nsefol, and the convenient ; and which, by a natural 
progression, is tending towards the brnameutal ; and is 
now, in fact, exhibiting signs of the fermentation con- 
sequent on the insertion of the new leaven of taste and 
refinement. Whatever its progress in particular cases, it 
has followed this course on the whole ; and in this respect 
it precents a contrast to the industry of some of the more 
powerful nations of the continent of Europe. That of 
France^in particular, may be said to have proceeded by 
an opposite course. It started with an artistic system of 
manufacture, patronized and supported by Government 
influence and resources; and its progress has, for the 
most part, been downwards from the supply of the arti- 
ficial demands of r luxury and refinement, to the neces- 
sary demands of utility and comfort. There can be no 

a uesiion whatever about the pre-eminent excellence of 
ic national ornamented manufactures of France; but 
there is as little doubt that, commercially considered, fhiB 
pre-eminence is to a great extent artificially maintained. 
It is not so much the result of a healthy, independent, 
self-relying, and self-supporting system of manufacture, 
of which nracliinery is the basis, and which owes its ex- 
istence to private enterprise, and capital, and its direction 
to commercial demand, as of a patronage and an expen- 
diture, W'hich disregard both cost and immediate profit. 

The Jury, however, must not be considered to offer any 
opinion here on the question whether it be advisable in 
any case, that a Government should apply its influence 
ana resources to the promotion of certain branches of 
industry, or to speak more strictly, should monopolise 
those branches:-- -they are desirous merely of directing 
attention to the fact that this is done in France, and some 
otheP continental countries (as, for example, in Prussia') ; 
because they believe that a strong characteristic of French 
industry is traceable* to this source. It is to a great 
extent artistic, rather than workmanlike. The artistic 
element hinders the development of the mechanical ; 
precisely the reverse of the case in the United Kingdom, 
in which the mechanical overwhelms or overspreads the 
artistic. In fre former, artistic skill is the starting 
point; in the latter, mechanical. In the one, artistic 
skill is indigenous : mechanical, for the most part exotic ; 
in the other, the reverse is generally true. 

Thom are, of course, exceptions, some of them re- 
markieli in Iboth countries ; but in general it will be 
* found that in France there is a tendency to emulate the 
national manufactures, and to confine production to the 
supply of expensive luxuries, which is injurious to the 
development of useful industry ; while in the United 
Kingdom the utilitarian principle ha6 tended to hinder 
thedevelopment of taste. T* 10 exceptions are, however, 
hopeful on both sides ; and if it cannot be said that as 
yet either has solved the problem how the artistic and 
the mechanical elements of industrial perfection are to bq 
duly adjusted, a great step has bee* gained towards its 
solution by the opportunities of comparison afforded v by 
the Exhibition or 1851, which, in that respect, the Jury 
are confident must prove beneficial to the general interests 
of industry and manufacture. * 

In the foregoing remarks on ornamented ifianu- 
« fixtures, reference lias been chiefly made to those of 
France and of the United Kingdom, because the Jqry 
conceived .that, so for Os the points under consideration 
wen concerned, these two might be safely assumed as 
representatives of opposite systems, which are more or 
less followed, in either direction, by other countries. 
More obvious extremes might, perhaps, hate been found 
in the United States of America, on the one side, and 
some oriental nations' other; the former following 
• almqst exclusively the utilitarian Ad mechanical system 
—the latter, the ytiatic ; but the examples adduced will 
admit of a sufficiently extended application. 


It must now, however, be noticed that, in the view 
taken by the Jury of the contents of Class XXII., they 
have gone no further thaxp the actual character of the 
objects brought before them. They have taken them as 
they found them ; hnd, placing them all, for the time, on 
an equal footing, have estimated their merits by Bimple 
comparison. It was obvious, indeed, that the nacre 
actualities of the Exhibition must, in the main, be the 
sole objects of their criticism : the actual merit of a work, 
independently of the circumstances under which it was 
produced, must be the ground of their ajvard. No other 
course was open to them but this. Wherever merit 
appeared must be recognized for its own sake : when a 
comparison was instituted between the similar produc-. 
tions of different countries, the basis of such comparison 
must be confined within the walls of the Exhibition. 

It is proper, therefore, to advert to some consequences 
resulting from this necessity imposed on the Jury. 

In the first place, single specimens of a manufacture 
have come before them, of the highest merit in them- 
selves, which, however, are unaccompanied by any evi- 
dence either that the high excellence they display is not 
exceptional, or that a profitable industry, of the kind to 
which they belong; hus any existence in the country 
whence they are sent. Yet these single examples, per- 
haps the unusual fruit of individual skill, are brought 
into comparison aud competition with works of the same 
sort produced in other countries in the ordinary course 
of commercial enterprise. 

To take another case: contributions, which, though 
few in nruibcr, are yet sufficient to evince the existence 
of a btancli of industry, come from countries when* they 
con be produced only at a cost which places them beyond 
the reach of moderate fortunes. In such a case it is 
quite clear that the amount of hand labour bestowed on 
ornamentation and finish becomes & secondary considera- 
tion ; yet these must be compared, in point of actual 
merit, with manufactures of the same kind produced 
under a rigid economy of material and labour, and 
intended for ordinary purchasers. 

Or again : specimens of manufacture are contributed 
l>y Government establishments, in which the cost of 
production, and, at least, immediate profits are dis- 
regarded, which nevertheless enter into competition 
with the efforts of a self-supporting industry in other 
countries. 

* Cases such as these make it evident that an actual 
superiority in the specimens exhibited cannot be assumed 
os the index of an industrial and commercial superiority, 
unless it can be shown that those specimens have been 
produced under the ordinary conditions of commercial 
enterprise. No one doubts that a branch of ornamented 
manufacture may be carried to the highest perfection, 
both mechanical and artistic, in any country, provided 
due means are used for that purpose, with little or no 
regard to outlay and profit. It is almost a matter of 
course that manufactures so protected, should be superior 
to those which are carried on under all the difficulties 
and embarrassing obstacles that beset remunerative in- 
dustry. The wonder is rather that the produce of the 
latter, haVtng no allowance made for the disadvantages it 
labours under, should be able to bear so well a com- 
parison in point of actual results. 

The Jury, then, while they have willingly rewarded 
merit wherever it has appeared, have at the same time 
regarded that merit with greater satisfaction when it 
was found in the productions of a self-supporting and 
remunerative industry. They confess that they have 
looked with greater interest among the contributions 
from abroad for evidences of a healthy, useful, widely- 
extended, and self-supporting industry, than for remark- 
able proofs of skill in particular Manufactures. On this 
point they wish that it had been in their power to have 
entered at some length; but so many questions are* 
involved in the consideration of it which are. foreign to 
the purpose of this Report, that they must cbntent them- 
selves with a very general statement of soml observations 
they have made. 

In Egypt, Persia, Turkey, Tunis, and India, metallurgy 
and & certain knowledge of alloys date from remote 
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periods ; but, as has been already noticed, productions in 
metal analogous to European hardware of the commoner 
sorts are or the rudest description, though excellent in 
material and generally graceful in •form. For the most 
part there is no step between the manufacture of the 
rudest contrivances, and that of articles of the most costly 
and splendid character. The objects wrought in metal 
are either on the one hand as cheap as the material and 
the smallest possible amount of labour permit them to be, 
or on the othe^ as costly as elaboration can render them. 
It is to be regretted that the contributions from China are 
too incomplete to give an adequate idea uf the hardware 
manufactures .of that remarkable country. They cer- 
tainly take a considerable range ; and, considering the 
ingenuity, the inventive genius, and the peculiar do- 
mestic habits of the people, may with some reason be 
supposed to make a considerable approximation to the 
more or less utilitarian character or European manu- 
facture. 

In Greece and Italy the same stagnant traditional 
industry in metals seems to prevail. From the former 
nothing, and from the latter nothing of any note, is con- 
tributed to Class XXII. It is to oe regretted indeed, 
that specimens of the rude, though in some respects, 
beautiful metallic manufactures of Italy, in use among 
the common people, such as lamps, braziers, brass, 
copper, and tinnoh copper vessels, have not been Ant. 
There is nothing, however, in their place to indicate the 
existence of a more advanced condition of this branch of 
industry. With Italy, Spain may be classM ;*a country * 
so rich in metallic ores that the very buckward state of 
its manufactures in metal may well excite surprise. The 
few contributions from Spain, however, give evidence of 
both the desire and the power to improve that kind of 
industry ; and possibly, when means of easy and rapid 
transit are obtained, the natural advantages of the 
country rpay be turned to better account, and this species 
of industry rise to importance. 

Austria, the States of the Zollverein, and Belgium 
afford ample proofa of activity. The first-named country, 
in particular, exhibits remarkable productive vigour, and 
her manufactures take a range which shows how firmly 
and deeply industrial and commercial tendencies have 
taken root. Iron manufactures appear to be in a most 
flourishing condition, to which the superior quality of 
Austrian iron, notwithstanding its costliness for ordinary 
purposes, no doubt contributes. Considerable surprise, 
indeed, has been created by the extent and the quality of 
production in the branches of industry employing iron, 
such as nail-making, the manufacture of scythes, pick- 
axes, hatchets, axes, saws, and other cutting instruments ; 
shovels, hoes, and tools of various sorts. 

One branch of hardware industry, viz., the manu- 
facture of Jews’ -harps, is represented solely by Austria; 
and, judging from the number of exhibitors, must form a 
trade of considerable extent. 

The iron wire, wire ropes, wrought-iron tubes, and 
lead drawn pipes, enamelled iron ware, and wrought and 
cast iron generally, are particularly deservingsof notice. 

The contributions from the States of the Zollverein 
are also such as to indicate an active state of commercial ; 
enterprise in certain directions. They consist chiefly of 
cheap hardware, including toys and various articles made 
of japanned tin, lead, pewter, and other materials, com- 
mon cutlery and ironmongery, buttoA, &c., the cheap- 
ness of which, notwithstanding the generally high price 
of the raw materials, enables them successfully to main- 
tain their place in neutral markets. Some excellent 
specimens of brass and iron wire, manufactured in 
various ways, also appear among the contributions from 
the States of the Zollverein. 

Belgium, though not contributing largely to Class 
XXII., is distinguished, as will be noticed hereafter, 
far the great extent and excellence of her manufacture 
of nails, and fte application of sine to a variety of useful 
and decorative purposes. The latter is due principally 
to the efforts of the Soeidtd des Mines et Fonddries de 
Zinc de la Vieille Montague, of Ufege, which raises and 
manufactures the metal, and exports it to a large extent. 
The ores of Belgium and Silesia are aoundant and easily 
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[ worked; and the many uses to which ttye metal, its ores, 

: alloys, and oxides may be applied, have created for it of 
late years a rapid and extensive eansunpttai. In close 
proximity to Belgium, at Stolberg, in Rhenish Prusfia, a 
district rich in blende and Wad ore. there are the newly- 
opened, and at present actively-worked mines and manu- 
factures of spelter; and also at Venders, the Sooidtd de 
la Nouvelle Montagne and other Companies have, been 
fanned to meef the rising demand far this useful metal 
and its manufactures. • 

Jn the Departnfant of theUiftted States of America the 
Jury find but few objects belonging to their Class; those 
few, however, display energy, ingenuity, and the most 
perfect adaptation or the means to the end. They are 
mostly manufactures in iron, such as locks, cut nails, 
stoves, cooking apparatus, and other objects fqf ordinary 
use. • 

The J«ry will now proceed to make such observations 
as they deem the purpose of their Report to require on 
certain branches of industry. For a detailed account of 
the contents of Class XXII. they must refer to the 
Descriptive aud Illustrated Catalogue, already published; 
and it will be of course understood that the omission of 
any notice of specific manufactures by no means implies 
thgt those manufactures have been overlooked, but 
merely that the condition of them is satisfactory, or snch 
as to call for no particular observation. In the list of 
the awards of the Prize Medal it has also been fthoiudit 
advisable to omit merely commendatory notices. The 
fact that a Medal lias been awarded must be assumed as 
the highest commendation of the Jury ; who have there- 
fore contented themselves with a simple statement of the 
merit specially recognized in the award. 


1. Brass, Copper, Zinc, ani> Tin Manufactures. 

The brass-work of the United Kingdom is particularly 
distinguished for that beauty of workmanship which is 
generally characteristic of British wares. Excellence of 
material, solidity, brilliancy of polish, and flatness and 
equality of the “ dead ” or “ frosted " portions, admirable 
fitting of the joints, and a certain .appearance of thorough 
genuineness, are qualities pervading all the productions 
in this material exhibited by die manufacturers of Great 
Britain. These qualities appear to great advantage in 
certain branches of industry which admit of a moderate 
amount of ornamentation, in the shape of mouldings, 
twisted columns or tubes, ccfaer-piecesAerforated plates, 
and the like, whisk machinery can readily execute. Iq 
such cases, in addition, to very perfect workmanship, 
there frequently appears considerable evidence of ft feel- 
ing for harmony, and for a just proportion and ar- 
rangement of parts. Eminent examples of work ef 
this cliaracter occur in the collection of brass-work 
(chiefly bedsteads), exhibited by Winxuelb (373, pp. 639, 
640), of Birmingham -> and in the Mediaeval Court, among 
the eoclesiasneaf brass famiture and utensils contributed 
by Messrs.' Hardman (700, p« 668). also of Birmingham, 
which are remarkable besides far the perfect intelligence 
with which the ornamentation (entirely Gothic) is designed 
and executed. 

Brass-work of^oharacter solely or chiefly ornamental 
can scarcely, however, he considered to be on the frhole 
in a very agiranced condition. There are numerous ex- 
amples of excellence in nearly all branches of indnstry 
employing this material ; bnt there is, perhaps, scarcely 
anytcoilection which displays throughout, whatever may 
be the amount of onmmeatation, a uniform good taste 
and intelligence in design. It has been said that the 
viDgar taste in which certain articles are designed and 
executed finds admireit far whose predilceribus it is the 
interest of the manufacturer to provide ; but the Jury 
believe that, even admitting the existence of a vicious - 
taste among-consumers, and* giving due weight to the 
faotives of self-interest, which of necessity actuate pro- 
ducers, that policy is very shortsighted, which, for the 
saktfof a partial present advantage, sacrifices the general 
success of a branch of industry. They consider it very 
doubtfal, besides, whether those who act on this view, do 
not in reality underrate the tastes of those far whom they 
profess to provide. Instances illustrative of these ob- 
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•erratum* -will found among the innumerable applica- 
ttansof bran-work to which the use of ga* has given 
rise: and as fittings, brackets, pedestal burners, ch&n- 
detiflb, table-lamps, Ac., both for domestic use, for shops, 
and for public buildings, all of which are of excellent 
and substantial workmanship, but many marked by a 
vicious taste and the absence of artistic knowledge. 
Articles such as these being in common use, and con- 
stantly before the eyes, have a considerable influence on 
public taste, which it is accordingly in thepower of manu- 
fimturors to guide to a lafger extent than they seem will- 
ing to suppose. 

These remarks scarcely apply to English brass-work 
struck florn dies. The cornier, curtain-pins and bands, 
finger-plates, Sec., prepared in this manner are intended 
for purchasers chiefly belonging to the cultivated classes ; 
yet the specimens exhibited are almost uniformly better 
in execution than design. This is the more to <he re- 
gretted, because the ment of work of this kind, supposing 
no defect in the metal, due precision in the impression, 
and a proper colour Cn the lacquer, depends entirely on 
the excellence and propriety of the design. A good de- 
sign, in foot, can be as easily and cheaply executed as an 
inferior one; and although the Exhibition furnishes a 
few creditable specimens, this branch of manufacture 
will no doubt* advance as knowledge of art and good 
taste are cultivated. It is necessary, nowever, to observe, 
that the specimens on the French side are not on the 
whole superior to those of British manufacture ; and 
possibly, sufficient attention has not yet been paid either 
in this country or abroad to the character of design, and 
the peculiar artiBtiq effects which are compatible with the 
process of execution. 

Bells and gongs coming to a certain extent under the 
description of Musical Instruments, the Jury considered 
inadvisable to request the assistance of the Sub- Jury A. 
of Class X, who obligingly communicated to them a 
Report on the merits of the viyious bells exhibited. This 
Repoft grill be found in the Appendix (B). 

The ornamental brass-work of French manufacture, 
which, besides being tile largest contribution from any 
foreign country, enters moBt successfully into competi- 
tion with home manufacturers of the same kind, is gene- 
rally remarkable for skilful and varied artistic treatment. 
It differs from the British rather in the uniform intel- 
ligence with which the ornamentation, whether little or 
much, is design^ and executed, than in the absolute 
superiority of individual examples. The ornamentation is 
of every kind : ranging from profuse and heavy scroll-work 
to decoration in low relief; but there may be remarked, 
in pariftlflar, sftaste for a peculiar treatment which pro- 
duces A zioldy-studded or jewelled effeqt, with sharp, 
clear, and decisive shadows, approaching tg the character 
of the work termed Elizabethan. The introduction of 
colour by means of jewels in paste, by enamelling, or by 
a difference of metal, is more frequently taken, advantage 
of by French than by British^manufactnrers. By these 
aids, and the enrichment of surfaces by ornaments of a 
similar character^ a picturesque and frequently brilliant 
effect is imparted. In careful finish, however* much is 
to be desired ; the joints and fittings of separate portions < 
behqf often so clumsy and unworkmanlike as tq create 
disstttisfhcjtion on a near examination- * Tlri* deficiency 
may be exemplified by a comparison of the ecclesiastical 
brass-work exhibited by Poussiklgub-Rusand (France, 
1405, p.' 1348), with articles of a similar cliaractef in 
the Collection fiirnished by Messrs. Hardman, of Bir- 
mingham (59% p. 701), in the Mediaeval Court. In tips 
instance, betides, the French productions display for Igss 
intelligence in design 'titan the English: the former 
being' Imbued to a considerable extent vfttn the peculiar 
character proverbially, though new improperly assigned 
to Blrsningham WoriL s .while the latter is entirely devoid 
of it ■ • 9 J< 

French bconses and mm&. ornaments of mixed mate- 
rials, pmdmm, dishes a&£ gases for flowers, Ac., are 
exhibited ing?fe& preform end on the whole merit 
high CommewatiSu The spirit, foncy, and invention 
they display are pj^kmnded. Here again the remark is 
uppUemi, that *|g^4R*mpkfi on the British side, for 


instance from the collections of J. A. Hatfield (135, 
p. 829), of Potts, of Me*$bngkr (328, pp. 630, 631), 
and of Tax Coalbroox Dale Company (641, pp. 660, 
661), may be placed side by side with many of the 
French specimens with no disadvantage to the former ; 
but that on the whole the French manufactures of this 
kind deserve the pre-eminence. It may be doubted, 
however, whether, in point of purity of taste, this praise 
which the Jury willingly accord does not require some 
qualification. They find in the bronzes of Prussian, 
German, and Italian manufacture, a purity of form and 
a uniform carefulness of design and finish, which they 
consider well worthy of observation ; and which, on 
a comparison with French works of the same kind, 
give them an advantage over the latter in these re- 
spects. The questionable taste, in particular, in which 
many French pendu hs are designed, is scarcely compen- 
sated for by the obvious dexterity of the modelling and 
chasing. 

The examplesof zinc manufactures, castings, and gal- 
vano-plastic productions are more numerous from France, 
Belgium, and the $tates of the Zollverein, than from 
Britain. In this country the use of this metal has 
hitherto been chiefly confined to the manufacture of 
household utensils and conveniences, Buch as baths and 
vessels for culinary and other purposes, for alloys, gal- 
vanising, and coating other metals, and as a substitute 
for lead in the roofing of houses, Ac. On the Continent, 
in addition to the application of zinc to purposes of 
utility r (wnicfi is earned on to the same, perhaps to a 
larger extent), the metal has also within the last few 
years been pretty extensively employed as a substitute 
for bronze in casting statues and other objects of art 
both on a large and small scale. For this purpose it 
appears to offer considerable advantages ; though it may 
be doubted whether experience of its use is as yet suffi- 
cient to warrant a very decided judgment. The effect, 
however, of these castings, whether with a surface of 
zinc or with another metallic coating, is in general good ; 
and at all events, the cheapness and comparative lightness 
of the inetal seem to be in its favour as a means of forming 
cheap duplicates of objects of high art existing in the 
more costly materials of bronze or marble. The speci- 
mens exhibited by Geiss (1 Zollv., 267, pp. 1063, 1064), 
and Devaranne and Son, of Berlin (1 Zollv., 280, p. 
1065), by Madame Dk Beaux D’Anulure (France, 779, 
p. 1218), and by the Belgian Societe de la Vieillk 
Mont acne (Belgium, 26, p. 1152), are the most notice- 
able. The latter, in particular, have most fully and 
successfully exemplified the various uses to which zinc 
may be applied ; and the specimens exhibited are calcu- 
lated to afford useful hints to the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom. The use of zinc for preventing the 
oxidation of iron, its aptnesss for perforation, and its 
general application to domestic purposes, are already 
recognised in this country : but it is obvious that on 
many accounts it may be advantageously employed to 
a larger extent, especially in cases where die unyielding 
character <*f iron, aud the high cose of copper, present 
obstacles to their use. The Jury believe that suae has 
been* scarcely, if at all, resorted to in this country for 
statuary and the casting of small groups of figures and 
ornaments. 

In copper, zinc, and general braxiery. the exhibitors 
are on the whole not numerous. On the French side 
Messrs. Estivant Brothers 11214, p. 1235) afford 
examples tof brass caldrons of extraordinary excellence 
of workmanship; and from Belgium a nest of brass pans 
are sent in an unfinished state, which, however, fovour- 
alily indicate the condition of* that kind of industry. 
The coffee and tea-qps and kettles of this country 
present no striking improvement in form or in other 
respects : and the copper cuKnary utensils, although well 
executed, appear to be giving way to vessels of iron, 
which, owing to its cheapness ana the refcent improve- 
ments which have been made in tinning and enamelling, 
is likely to supersede the use of copper for these pur- 
poses: the objections formerly mode to it on account of 
its weight and th^ risk of fracture, having been removed 
by the substitution of sheet for cam iron. 
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2. Iron and Steel Manufactures, Ironmongery, &c, 

The iron manufacture of the ynited Kingdom may 
justly claim a very high place. The advantages afforded 
by a material so cheap and abundant are indicated by the 
vest extent and variety of its uses; and it may be safely 
affirmed that no branch of industry, employing iron, need 
ever languish on account of any scarcity, dearness, or 
uncertainty in the supply of this important metaL 
The whole collection of steel and iron grates, fenders, 
and fire-places, kitchen ranges, stoves ana apparatus for 
warming and ventilation, is considered By the Jury to 
constitute a most interesting, and on the whole, a bighJy- 
creditable and satisfactory exhibition of the state of 
those branches of industry in the United Kingdom. In 
that portion of it which includes tasteful design as an 
element of merit, the Jury regret to find instances in 
which a deficiency in foatyespect is but too apparent ; but, 
on the whole, they are disposed to consider the manufac- 
ture of ornamental drawing-room and other grates and 
fenders, and decorated stoves, to be in a most promising 
condition in respect to taste. The grates of Messrs. 
Hoole, Robson, and Hoolk, of Sheffield (140, g„Gl)9), 
executed from designs by Mr. Alfred Stevens (140, 
p. 609), and those exhibited by Messrs. Stuart and 
Smith, of the same place (402, p. 603), may be addeced 
as evidence of remarkable advancement in tasteful design. 
The former display great beauty and artistic intelligence, 
while the latter, in some instances less eminqpt in those*! 
respects, are remarkable for general brilliancy of effect, 
great precision and excellence of workmanship, and cer- 
tain novel applications of ornament. The Jury wish to 
notice, with special approbation, those portions in the 
grates of Messrs. Iloole, Robson, and Hoole, in which 
the castings remain in the state in which they leave the 
mould. 

The progress of this manufacture in all respects is the 
more remarkable, considering the absence of foreign 
competition, and the comparatively short time that has 
elapsed since it began So assume its present highly-deco- 
rativc character. It is only since the end of the last, or 
the beginning %f the present century, that this branch of 
industry was introduced into Sheffield. Previously to 
that time it had bean carried on in London and Edin- 
burgh j and grates or fenders of an ornamental descrip- 
tion still continued to be manufactured in those places 
for the first twenty years of the present century : about 
the cud of which period, manufacturers began to esta- 
blish themselves in various parts of the country. These, 
by employing greater artistic talent, became successful 
competitors with the London houses, whose trade from 
that time continued to decline, and Sheffield became the 
principal seat of manufacture for the better and more 
ornate sort of stove-grates and fenders. Of this sort some 
few still continue to be manufactured in London ; but the 
Loudon market is now, for the most part, supplied by the 
works in the town of Sheffield. 

The trade in the commoner description of grates is 
more extensive, and is principally * carried on by the 
Carron Company and other foundries in Scotland, by the 
Coalbrook Dale Company, and foundries in Northampton. 
Dudley, Rotherham, Birmingham, Mansfield, Notting- 
ham, and Derby. 

The Jury think it deserving of notice with respect to 
this branch of industry, that in all the communications 
which have been made to them by the persons engaged 
in it, they find observations commendatory of the School 
of Design in Sheffield, and expressive of the high sense 
they entertain of the services it has rendered to orna- 
mental art, and in particular, to the manufa ctures of that 
place. 

The articles of this description exhibiild by conti- 
nental manufacturers are few in number, being chiefly 
stoves ; amongst which the grate contributed by Andre 
(France, 1053, p. 1229), and oaloriffires in brass and cast 
iron, by Laury (France, 568, p. 1205), are the most 
deserving of notice. 

From the United Kingdom, examples of the ordinary 
kitchen mage are numerons, and uniformly characterised 


working merits of the various contrivances and arrange- 
ments iiipiayed by them, the Jury do not feel themselves 
qualified to form a very decided opinion. They vy mid, 
however, observe generally, that in many cases the mas- 
siveness, extent, and heavy character of the iron-work 
appear to be carried to excess, and a wider space some- 
times assigned for fael than is necessary, or consistent 
with economy. §lt is, doubtless, very desirable to give such 
a degree of strength to a kitchen range as shall insure 
it in all its parts, against injury from fracture, which is 
in most cases difficult to repair ; and, hence, economy of 
material is not to be regarded as a primary consideration ; 
but the difference between the large extent audmassive- 
ness of some ranges, and smallness asyl chest-like appear- 
ance of others u so extreme, while the professed ai.d 
possibly the real capabilities are aboftt equal, that it is 
evident we have § not yet arrived at very distinct con- 
clusions respecting the exact adaptation of the means to 
theind in this branch of industry. Much of the variety 
in size, and as a consequence of this, in arrangement, is 
no doubt due to the necessity of jfroviding for the dif- 
ferent sizes of kitchens ana fire -places; a necessity 
which must, on the whole, tend bIbo to maintain high 
prices. It must be admitted, besides, that obstacles to 
improvement and the speedy adoption and testing of new 
contrivances arise out of the arrangements current in 
England between landlord and tenant. A kitchen range 
conies under the description of what are termed “ land- 
lord's fixtures,” and in many, perhaps the majority of 
cases, hap been selected mbre on the ground of economy 
in the first outlay, Miian with any view to foe excellence 
of the contrivance or the permanent comfort and con- 
venience of foe occupant, w no, though dissatisfied, finds 
it difficult on several accounts to disturb foe agreement 
he has come under. 

In Scotland, grates are foe property of the occupant, 
but it is doubtful whether this circumstance contributes 
So the whole, to improvement. A large majority of 
tenants are more able to pay annually a small Maditiou 
to their rent as interest for foe outlay of the landlord on 
grates, than to incur that outla/ themselves ; and hence 
with such persons, economy outweighs all other con- 
siderations. 

Taking all foe circumstances into account, the Jury 
think that the attention of our kitchen-range manufac- 
turers might be advantageously directed to foe produc- 
tion of one which^ompact, moderate in size, economical 
in fuel, and answering all the ends of convenience that 
must be provided for in the majority of cases, might be 
sold at a low price. They are unwilling, as has been 
remarked, to offer any decided opinion on the compara- 
tive merits oftthe ranges submitted to them, more espe- 
cially as those merits are so generally uniform ; but if 
they were to make a difference, they would say that the 
kitchen range of J. Flavel, of Leamington, Warwick- 
shire (38, p. 596), for appearance of workmanship, 
economy of fuel, and its combination of the stove and 
open fire seems deserving of special notice. The cooking 
stove of Evans and Son (108, p. 608) exhibits a some- 
what novSl, but not unsuccessful attempt to apply to that 
kind of manufafltftre a moderate amount of appropriate 
ornamentation. 

The Jury observe with regret that there is no cooking 
sjove or apparatus of first-rate manufacture or extent 
exhibited among foe productions of foe Continent, 
Foreign hotels and large* establishments must be for- 
nished with such ; and it certainly would have been botfi 
interesting and instructive to our manufacturers, to have 
been able to examine the contrivances by which cooking 
on a large scale is conducted in countries remarkable for 
their culinary skill. * 

The contrivances recently jnvented for cooking and 
heating by gas, of which a considerable number nr# 
exhibited on the British side, appear to be well made 
and constructed; but foe Jury are unable to pronounce 
any united opinion on their efficiency. The thief advan** 
tage professed by them is economy \ and there seems 
to be no reason to doubt foe justness of their claim.to 
that advantage, if other more necessary conditions are 


by a sound and substantial workmanship. On foe actual f complied with; but it* would appear that ^as yet, more 
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unquestionable success has attended the application of The iron casting of the United Kingdom, though al- 
gae to warming apartments, than to cooking, or heating ready, as has been observed, of great extent, might 
water for baths. It would, however, be unreasonable doubtless be more largely employed for purposes both of 
to meet the entirely successful application of a new use and ornament. It is probable that the expense of 
calorie power, with an experience so limited as we now new moulds, the difficulty of obtaining appropriate de- 
possees of the conditions under which it may be rendered signs, and a prejudice existing against iron on account pf 
available; and the Jury accordingly refer to these con- its liability to fracture and oxidation (though the latter 
trivqpces less for their present completenms and efficiency mult may possibly be obviated), present in many cases 
than for their probable future importance, which, some obstacles to its more extensive use in construction and 
of its members believe, can hardly be over-estimated. decoration. That it is susceptible, in casting, of the most 
Casting in iron forms af large and important branch of perfect and sharp impressions, is clearly evinced by the 
industry wherever the advantages of iron and fiiel are examples already noticed : and the successful rendering 
possessed to an adequate extent. Owing to the variety of Mr. J. Bell's statue of “ The Eagle Slayer," by the 
of coal-fields, abundance of the mineral, and improved Coalbrook Dale Company (641, p. 659), shows that the 
modes of smelting,’ England is distinguished above other cost of many public monuments might be reduced by 
nations foV the exuberance and cheapness of her supply bringing into use, as a substitute for bronze, a material 
of iron, and for the extent to which it is employed in cheaper than sine, and more easily procured in this conn- 
casting. If, however, the quality of articles prefaced try. On the whole, and considering the comparative 
by casting be considered, the contributions from France, merits of British and foreign iron casting with respect 
Belgium, Prussia, and Austria, will show that ghe has both to executiod and design, the inferiority of the former 
powerful rivals to contend with in that respect. The may be said, as in other cases, to be general, and on an 
iron castings from these countries display a sharpness, average rather than special. There are examples from the 
cleanness* and closeness of texture, and a good taste and United Kingdom which, in all respects, may challenge 
intelligence in design, which afford much reason to doubt comparison with the productions of any country; but the 
whether any pre-eminence can be accorded to tyis average merit of British iron castings of an ornamental 
country, except so for as mere quantity is concerned, kind is lower than that of Francfe or Prussia ; and it will 
It is, of course, not to be forgotten, that the comparison probably be found that the prc-eminence of those countries 
can only be made within certain limits. The iron cost- is due rather to the employment of better artists for the 
ings of this country, if they do not actually take a wider preparation of designs, and- artisans more intelligent in 
range thau the continental, do so in the Exhibition ; but aesign, # thim to any superiority in the mere process of 
still if the comparison be confined tq^bjects of u similar casting. In other respects, some of the continental 
character, tto Jury believe that the palm of superiority nations labour under disadvantages which do not affect 
must be assigned to*the continental specimens, which on the United Kingdom ; and if our iron castings are in any 
the whole are distinguished more highly for skilful cast- respect inferior, the blame rests with our founders, who 
ing and intelligent and appropriate design. Among the neglect to avail themselves of all the means necessary to 
most eminent in these respects they rank the cast-iron the perfection of their art. 

bedstead of J. P. V. Andr£ (France, 1053, p. 1229), In the manufacture of locks, Wolverhampton still sus- 
whsch is exhibited in the state in which it comes front tains its ancient reputation. Excellence of workmanship, 
the nfoqjd, as a pure casting £> which the file has not lowness of price, and an adeqnate degree of security, 
been subsequently applied. The founder, in this instance, characterise the contributions from^that place, and prove 
has succeeded, either by* attention to the quality of the the advantage of the peculiar division of labour which is 
sand, or to the temperature of the metal, in producing adopted in the manufacture. The specimens of locks 
impressions of the most beautiful distinctness. Some of throughout the Exhibition generally evince that the art 
the castings of Mobsl (France, 1666, p. 1256) have also is in a very advanced state, both here and on the Conti- 
much elegance and lightness. It may be added that the nent; bat still it is impossible for the Jury to ignore the 
railings, and generally the iron castings exhibited on fact, that the present eondition of lock-making is trace- 
the French side, &re light and graceful in appearance; able to English ingenuity and invention ; and they believe 
and thb Jury believe it extremely prGbable, that if the that* on the whole the collection of locks on the British 
iron foundero of France, with their facilities for obtain- side deserves the place of pre-eminence. The lock on 
ing tafteful designs, eqjoyed the advantage of a larger the very well-made safe or Sommermevkh, of Magde- 
supply m cheap material— either by improvements on bourg (1 Zollv.,’ 802, p. 1094), may be noticed honour- 
tbuir mode of smelting, or by the removal of impolitic ably ; and the bank lock of Messrs. Day and Newell, 
restrictions on the importation of foreigp iron —they of New York (United States, 298, p. 1453), is remark- 
might, besides greatly increasing the demand at home, able for ingenuity of principle, and for combinations 
become successful exporters to this country, yhere orab- and arrangements which seem to render it impregnable, 
mental castings of really excellent design and low price Locks of this description, if they could be. sold at a 
are by no means largely supplied. moderate price, and made available for ordinary pur- 

The Royal Peussian Ibon^Fo cjndry (1 Zollv., 271, poses, would no doubt be fovourably received, ana re- 

& 1064) also exhibits specimens of iron casting of a very munerate the inventor. It is, however, a serious objec- 
;h order. The minute and delicate castings, consisting tion to any lock, notwithstanding its ingenuity and 
trinkets, small chimney ornaments* and figures, exe- security, that the key should be so ponderous and bulky 
cuted c at Berlin by private enterprise, are already fovour- as to require for itself a separate place of deposit and safe 
ably known in this country. They are, it U, said, the keeping. The smallness of the key in proportion to the 
produce of small fliraaces, from which, by great care in size and strength of the lock is particularly remarkable 
the choice of iron and other precautions, the founders in the looks of Messrs. Bramah (653, p. 664) and of 
are enabled to obtain the rneipl in a degree of fluidity Messrs. Chubb (646, pp. 663, 664), besides those merits 
necessary to fill the minute and sometimes intricate in other respects, which public opinion has so long and 
moulds employed* The more important works oontrj- so amply recognised. 

bated by the Royal Prussian Iron Foundry sustain the On the comparative security afforded by the various 
reputation or Berlin iron, casting. In particular, the locks which have come before the Jury, they are not 
Jury notice with approbation two cast-iron pedestals prepared to offer an opinion. They would merely ex- 
with figures anti scrolls in high relief, surmounted by press a doubt whether the circumstance that a lock has 
equestrian statuettes, works which they consider most been picked under conditions which ordinarily could 
spirited afcd beautifully ca at. \ scarcely ever, if at all, be obtained, can be assumed as a 

A bust of .the king of qjfoin, cast at the R6 yJLl Obd- test of its insecurity. 0 

HANcg ofJSTntmxA, may aft® bp noticed on account of the In connection with locks, the Jury may refer to iron 
delicacy and prfiejaton of the impression (Spain, 280, safes and treasure-chests, of which a large number is 
p. 131*47); and for tffe samr reason, busts of the king and exhibited, and which for the most part are of about equal 
late queen ft the Belgians, by the firm of Van dee merit, so for as thachauoes of security offered by them 
Bmammbm ail- iyysicU (Belgium, 968, p. 1162), are concerned. It seems donbtfhl whether much of the 
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ornamentation and expensive polished work which some 
of them display, might not be dispensed with. Any 
addition of that description to the expense, necessarily 
considerable, of a safe or treasure-box seems quite gra- 
tuitous, more especially ainee it has become usual, and 
it considered most secure, in la^ge banking and other 
establishments, to preserve safes in fire-proof rooms pr 
vaults, into which they are lowered at the dose of 
business. 

Hie locks pad general ironmongery of France are 
inferior in many respects to the productions of the same 
kind from other continental nations, There appears to 
be a desire to extend manufactures in metal, but it is 
rendered powerless by the restrictions imposed on the 
importation of the raw material into France. It is im- 
possible, under present circumstances, for the manufac- 
turer to reduce the price of his productions to such an 
extent as to afford him adequate remuneration. Since 
1844, the manufecture of iron-tin plates and steel has 
been more than doubled in the United Kingdom. This, 
on the one hand, has reduced the price of the raw ma- 
terial, and, on the other, has stimulated those engaged 
in working it up to supply their golds at a cheaper rate, 
aud to find new markets. This branch of industry, 
accordingly, with us presents a healthy and growing 
appearance which contrasts strongly with the stunted 
condition which seems to characterise the correspoiftling 
manufactures of France. On the stall of Japy Brothers 
(France, 275, p. 1190) the Jury find several articles of 
tin-ware manufactured from the most extfensfre charcoal 
iron, in a mode that so far economises labour, as to over- 
come the formidable expense of the material machinery 
enabling them to sell a saucepan for 6 d. which is made 
from charcoal iron at 30 i per ton. But in other cases, 
they are obliged to use the same costly iron without the 
facilities afforded by machinery, and the consequence is, 
that prices are too nigh to insure a large consumption, 
and industry stagnates. 

The enamelled ware of Paris and the coating of tin by 
the uew process of Rougher (France, 776, p. 1217) both 
appear to be deserving of notice. The process by which 
the former is produced has been employed in this country 
by the Birmingham Patent Lap-welded Tube Company, 
who find it extremely valuable as a preservative of their 
tubes from the acti&u of water in locomotive boilers ; iron 
tubes being variously affected by the different qualities 
of the water used. The process is also largely employed 
in Austria and the Zollvercin States. * 

The ironmongery trade of Germany and the States of 
the Zollvercin exhibits far greater activity. The contri- 
butions from Iserlohn, Hagen, Barmen, and other places 
in Westphalia, indicate the existence of a large ana pro- 
fitable industry ; and the difference between the price of 
steel and iron goods in these countries and Birmingham 
is not so great as to affect its growth and strength. To 
all parts of the world, and even largely to England, 
common articles for safe rather than vse are exported, and 
are vended by hawkers and pedlars through this country. 
The higher cost of the raw materia) in Westphalia is com- 
pensated for by the cheapness of labour, and the manu- 
facture being an ancient, not a modem one— Westphalia; 
having for centuries been celebrated for ironmongery and 
tin goods— the common wares sent to this country are 
sold at very low prices, On weighty articles of .iron, 
however, such as anvils, vices, and heavy tools, the 
difference of price between Sheffield or Birmingham and 
Hagen, is about the amount per cwt of the duty on iron ; 
and such articles as these are accordingly precluded from 
competition with the British of'the same description in 
foreign markets. 

A new use of sheet-iron, prepared by a coating which 
imparts to it a surfece that takes freely she mark of a 
slate-pencil, is exhibited, from Wurtcmburg. It is much 
lighter and much less liable to injury than common slate, 
and appeals to be a clever adaptation of iron to an every- 
day purpose. Along with this may be noticed k singular 
illustration of the pliability of sheet-iron exhibits by 
T. L. Palmer (Fiance, 942, p. 1225). It is a quart 
bottle very perfect and without sean^ such as might be 
employed with advantage for the conveying of mercury, 


instead of the heavy cast-iron bottles liow used for that 
purpose. 

Among the manufeciures of iron sent from the Conti- 
nent, none are more remarkable than the hand^nadeffnails 
of Belgium. This branch of industry in Belgium is of 
very large extent : — no less than from 8,000 to 9,000 tons 
being exported annually, principally of the small sixes 
called “ Flemish tacks.” 

Belgium approaches more nearly than any other country 
to the United Kingdom in the quantity and price of its 
iron ; the difference in fitvofir of the latter averaging 
about 20s. per ton on the principal sorts of iron. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that the price of “ nail-rods,” 
the kind used in the manufacture of nails, isa lower in 
Belgium than in England ; a feet which seems to indicate 
lhat a constant and regular demand fox one description of 
iron will not only insure its supply but diminish its cost, 
pQ6fqbly by the inducement held out to the exercise of » 
lngfnulty on the means of economising ihe cost of pro- 
duction. 

The sorted samples of hand-made nails exhibited by 
the Society Anonyms be Couillet (Belgiupi, 120), 
were considered by the Jury to be so excelled in every 
respect that they were desirous of according to that 
Society the highest mark of commendation in their 
power; but they were prevented from doing so from die 
circumstance that M. F. Spitaels, President of the Soeidtd 
de Couillet, is also one of their members, and on that 
account precluded from entering into eompkition. 

The hand-made nails of Austria, which do not appear 
to be exported lo ajy extent, are also of excellent quality, 
and remarkable for a peculiar twist given 4o the shank 
of the nail, which is said greatly to Increase its tenacity. 
For railway spikes this twist has been in use, though not 
generally, in the United Kingdom; but its application 
to the small sizes, including those termed “pointesde 
Paris,” is shown only in the samples from Austria. Of 
these, the productions of the establishment belonging to 
Count Dubsky (456, p. ld33) deserve particutaymticc. 

The machine-made nails or the United States must also 
be referred to. This trade is ofi very great importance : 
at the least from 35,000 to 40,000 tons being manufac- 
tured annually. For this and other purposes, such as 
ship-building, boiler-making, &e., large quantities of cheap 
iron are imported from Great Britain, whieh, owing to the 
wide extent of American sea-board, can be supplied to 
most of the southern states of the Ufiion, at a cheaper 
rate than would he the ease even were the prices !h Penn- 
sylvania and in Great Britain the same at the works. 

With respect to articles of a miscellaneous desefiption, 
the Jury must refer to the explanatory Catalogues already 
published. Jhey would merely observe that, on the 
evidence furmshed by the Exhibition, there can be no 
doubt that tne hardware manufactures of the United 
Kingdom are alone Co-extensive with the wants, the com- 
fort, and tlie conveniences of civilised life. In some 
countries refinement and taste are more amply provided 
for; but at a comparative sacrifice of the interests of 
the many. In other countries particular branches of 
industry.of a useful and ornamental, and sometimes of a 
useless though rafitablekind are cultivated to a consider- 
able extent; others appear to be entirely devoid bf any 
industry lint such as either supplies the mere necessaries 
of life, or ministers to the artificial and expensive wants 
%>( an aristocracy. In the United Kingdom alone industry 
hel no exclusive bcaring v Cheapness and abundance for 
the many, are as much its rule, as splendour and costliness 
for the few. It alone exhibits an effort to meet every 
fftsible demand which taste, refinement jomfort, eon- • 
venience, economy, or necessity can make upon it. The 
extent to which that effort has been successful, in certain 
directions, admits of question ; but that the effort has 
been, and continues with untiring eqergy to be, made, is 
beyond all doubt. * * 

Hie following are the awards which have been made 
by the Jury v- # • • 

I. THE COUNCIL MEDAL. 

1. Andr£, J. P. V. (France, 1053, p. 1229).— The 
high excellence ef the castings by Andrd has already been 
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noticed. The end of a bedstead in cast-iron is considered 
by the Jury to Be one of the most faultless castings in 
iron contributed to the Exhibition. The design is in 
good taste, and the sharpness and soundness of the east- 
ing extremely perfect. A cast-iron fountain in the East 
Nave is also a meritorious work; though it may be 
doubted whether east-iron is a material suitable for sueh 
a purpose, unless protected from the action of water by 
somdhydrofrige. c 

2. Aubanel (France, 1055, p. 1229)— This exhibitor 
has jriyen the highest evidence of hiB skill, in a group of 
an Eagle aud Lamb, a bronze gilt chimney-piece, and a 
gilded cast-iron door. The latter is extremely well 
designed and beautiful in execution. These, and the 
above-mentioned works of Andrd, evince with equal suc- 
cess the applicability of cast-iron to artistic uses. 

3. Barbedienne and Co. (France, 1709, 1723, p, 1258). 
—This firm exhibits a magnificent collection of artistic 
'works in bronze, consisting for the most part of Educ- 
tions by mechanical processes from ancient and nuftern 
works of sculpture. f The processes are the invention of 
Collas, the bronzes finished by the sculptor Clesinger. 
The Jtirg consider that the whole collection displays a 
carefulness, completeness, and beauty of execution which 

g ee it in the first rank (Joint Medal with Class 
[VI.). * 

4. The Coalbrook Dale Company (641, pp. 659-661). 
—The vast extent of the contributions by this Company, 
their variety and very general excellence, whether as 
objects of utility or ornament,, seen to claim for them a 
very prominent place in the awards of the Jury* 


This Conmany, one of the old erf? in Great Britain, 
carries on the largest manufacture of iron and iron 
trade in the world ; the works producing the almost 
incredible amount of 2,000 tons of finished iron per week. 

On a small scale iron works seem to have existed in 
Coalbrook Dale from a remote period, but the records 
only extend to the reign of Ch&rleB II. 

The works of the present 4 proprietors date from the 
beginnifig of the last century, since which time they 
have gradually attained their present magnitude. In 
the earlier half of the last century the first iron railroad 
for waggons, ever known in England, was laid down at 
these works; and its efficiency being proved, the fur- 
naces at the top of the Dale were connected by railway 
with the foundry at the centre, and the line continued 
from thence to 6he stores and wharf on the Severn; 
from which the products of Coalbroek Dale still con- 
tinue to be sent down the river in barges for export to 
their several destinations. 

In 1 7 Company had the merit of erecting the 

first iron bridge ever, constructed in England, viz*, that 
over the Severn, near Madeley; the position of which 
was so advantageously chosen, that a 1 populous and 
thriving market-town arose in the neighbourhood, and 
now bears the name of tronbridge. 1 

The Company is besides remarkable for the introduc- 
ion of improved modes of sme&ting, and economy in the 
manufacture of inm. 

The products of the Coalbrook Dale works, now of all 
descriptions, were, until about twelve .years ago, chiefly 
confined to the manufacture of bar iron, beams, pipes, 
castings for bridge-work, agricultural implements, and 
the hollow ware, consisting of culinary utensils, brewing 
vessels, sugar pans, fee., for which Coalbrook Dale origi- 
nally obtained its celebrity. Since that period, the* at- 
tention of the Company has beta directed to the produc- 
tion of ornamental castings; and the success which has 
seconded their efforts is frilly exemplified in their nu- 
merous contributions to the Exttbition. There is, pbr- 
haps, no establishment in which many different kinds 
ffijRi&ournre applied:— its- operations extending from the 
" ffot miring andsmeltiog ofi the ore, to the ornamenting 
tad burntening-of highly-finished works in iron and steel. 


XXII. are admirable jn. workmanship, and unrivalled for 
perfect development wf the medieval design and taste in 
which they art, executed. The designs have been for the 
tnonpait, itw^der^^ psepared by Mr. A. W. Pugin, 


end reflect great credit on that gentleman; but the Jury 
are more particularly itnpr^ttl with the very perfect 
manner in which Messrs. Hardman have developed the 
artist’s conceptions. t It evinces a skill in manipulation 
which might, they conceive, be exhibited to still greater 
advantage in brass-work of a more varied and ornate 
style than may be admissible in the particular species 'of 
foedicml art to which they have confined themselves. 

6. Hoole, Robson, and Hoole (140, p. 609).— The 
beautiful grates, fire-places, and fenders contributed by 
this firm have already been noticed. Thfrjr are designed 
chiefly in the Jtriian taste of the earlier half of the six- 
teenth century, and display a subserviency of the execu- 
tion to the intentions of the artist, to a degree which 
places them among the most remarkable contributions 
from the United Kingdom. The castings on some of 
these grates have been before alluded to ; and it may be 
added here that there are, besides, some detached speci- 
mens shown as they come from the sand, which appear 
to be quite faultless. On the whole these works are dis- 
tinguished for a higher and purer taste, and the applica- 
tion of a more artistic ornamentation, than productions 
of a similar kind have yet exhibited. 

7. C. S. Matifat (France, 923, p. 1224).— The Jury 
consider the contributions by this exhibitor to be of a 
very high order. They are chiefly works in bronze, and 
broLze gilt and silvered, consisting of chandeliers, can- 
delabra, candlesticks, stands for gold fish and for flowers, 
and various caskets, and chimney and table ornaments ; 

' which, foi.the most part, are designed in good taste, and 
admirable in execution. The chasing, chiselling, and 
finishing of these works, the Jury believe to be without 
parallel in their class. In that respect they would advert 
more particularly to the stand or fountain for gold fish, a 
small bronze of a lion and lamb, a casket in bronze and 
hard-wood, and a lofty candelabrum in bronze. They 
may also mention (though it can scarcely be reckoned in 
Class XXII.) an unfinished pmtdule in ivory and bronze 
gilt, designed by Dieterle, with figures sculptured by 
several artists from a model in plaster, by Schoenwerk. 
It is a work of great beauty. 

8. Feed. Miller (Bavaria, 90, 2 Zollv., n. 1 1 02).— The 
heraldic lion cost in bronze by Miller, or Munich, from 
the model by Professor Halbig, is regarded by the Jury 
as a most admirable example of successful casting. 

It is said to be one of a pair cast at the same time 
from the same furnace, and to weigh about six tons. 
Ample details of the history of this work are already 
before the public. It may be sufficient, therefore, to 
notice that the difficulties of casting in bronze, in this 
instance so successfully overcome, become greater in 
proportion to the size of the mould to be filled. The 
liability of the metal to “blow,” the precautions neces- 
sary to obviate a change in the chimicter of the alloy 
which takes place owing to the rapid oxidation of the 
tin, to secure the perfectly-unifonn dryness of the mould, 
and to preserve the mass of molten metal at the high 
temperature required— are difficulties which it is scarcely 
possible to over-estimate in a case like this; and the Jury 
are persuaded that public opinion will justify the hign 
place which they assign to this work as a specimen of 
bronze casting. 

9. The Royal Prussian Ison Foundry, at Berlin 
(Prussia, 271, p. 1064), baB been already adverted to. 

10. Soci&ra de'Mines et Fondwues de Zinc he la 
Vieillf, Montagne (Belgium 26, p. 1152) has already 
been mentioned with high commendation. 

11. Stuart and Smith (102, p. 603).— The Jury have 
had occasion, in a previous part of this Report, to remark 

of efrect, for which the contributions of^tSis firm are dii£ 
tinguished. Jn this respect they stand pre-eminent ; and 
it deceives also to be noticed that this house has, perhaps, 
more than any other, contributed to impart the higbfy- 
ornate character which the stove-grate < manufacture 
possesses at the present time. The grates exhibited by 
them are for the most part manufactured on u Sylvesters 
plan;” by which the combustion of the ftiel takes place 
on a metal plate which extends into the room and Kies on 
the surface of the floor. In proportion as custom deviated 
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from the primitive practice of making the fire upon the 
hearth, it lessened, the comfort arising from a proper dis- 
tribution of heat. When grates were placed so high as 
has until very recently been custojnary, the greater part 
of the heat evolved passed up the chimney, leaving the 
lower stratum of air (.the coldest part of a room) in 
dbntaet with the legs and fret. This is obviated by 
Sylvester’s plan, which, besides, affords the advantages t>f 
greater cleanliness, and the facility with which the same 
grate can be adapted to burn either wood or coal. The 
metal plate oft which the fire is made, extending as it 
does from the fire-place to the fender, admits of being 
highly ornamented ; and Messrs. Stuart and Smith have 
shown how skilfhlly they are able to take advantage of 
its capabilities in that respect. 

The Jury have only to add with regard to this award 
and No. 6, that the fret of their having recommended the 
award of Council Medals to two exhibitors of articles in 
the same branch of manufacture, must be assumed as 
evidence of a well-considered opinion that both exhibitors 
have pre-eminently distinguished themselves, though by 


the development of different qualities of beauty and ex- 
cellence in their several productions. • 

. 12. R. W. Winfiejlxi (873. pp. 639, 640).— Reference 
has already been made to the collection of brass^vork 
contributed by this exhibitor, as displaying very perfect 
workmanship with a moderate amount of ornamentation ; 
particularly to the manufacture of metallic bedsteads, for 
which he has earned a deservedly-high reputation. His 
improvement ip the construction of these by means of a 
continuous post which obviates unsteadiness and loosen- 
ing of the joints, js deserving gf attention, as well as the 
twisted, spiral, and plain tapered pillars or tulles em- 
ployed for that and other purposes, which are produced 
in n peculiarly -ingenious manner, invented by gne of the 
workmen of roe establishment. 0 

This house has also bad the merit of introducing the 
combination of plain opal or colour^ glas*with brass- 
work,* by whiclt fifiwers, blossoms, buds, or leaves in 
gl^f, are made subservient to purposes both of utility and 
ornament, in the manufacture of cornice-pole ends, 
curtain-holders, door-handles, &c._ 


n. PRIZE MEDAL. 


Nation. 

Number 

in 

Catalognc*. 

United Kingdom - 

265 

United States - — 

462 

United Kingdom - 

300 


150 

Prussia — — — 

189 

United States - - 

138 

United Kingdom - 

283 

663 



805 



319 

— 

287 

• 

34 

— 

695 

— 

329 

. 

25 

— 

361 

Prussia — — — 

407 

United Kingdom - 

98 

606 

Prussia — — — 

310 

France — — — 

28 

United Kingdom - 

349 

Prussia - — — 

633 

United Kingdom - 

353 

— — 

680 

France - - - 

776 

United Kingdom - 

330 

— 

653 

Franco — — — 

437 

United Kingdom - 

458 

— — - 

364 

— 

477 

— 

633 

France - - - 

1129 

United Kingdom - 

655 

— 

459 

United States - - 

417 

Russia - - - 

365 

United Kingdom - 

646 

— — 

446 , 


657 

... — ■ 

434 

— — - 

115 

■■ — 

234 



27 

- 

255 

b 

416 

United States - - 

46 

United Kingdom - 

698 


307 

— 

63 



Abate, F. - - - 

Adams and Co. — — 

Allen and Moore - — — 

Armitage, M. and II. - — 

Arnheim, o. J. — — — 

Arrowsmith, G. A. — — 

Aston, W. — - — — 

Aubin, C. — — — — 

Bally ami Sons - - - 

Baker and Co. - - - 

Banks, E. - - - - 

Barnard and Bishop - - 

Barron and Son — — - 

Bartleet and Sons — — - 

Bartrum and Pretyman - 
Bcdington and Tonka - - 

Beissela' Widow and Son — 
Benham and Sons#- - - 

Bentley, W. H. - - - 

Blaeser, G. - - - - 

Blansy, Pouro and Co. - - 

Slews and Son — — - 

Bilker, R. and H. - - - 

Bolton, T. — — — - 

Boobbyer, J. H. — — 

Boucher, E., and Co. — - 

Boulton and Son — — - 

Bramah and Co. — — - 

Brlcard and Gauthier - - 


Brown and Rednpth - - 

Barney and Bellamy ► - 

Cain, J. - - - - - 


Carpenter and Tildesley 
Cmfda, J. - - - — 

Chilson, Richardson, and Ob. 
Chopin, Felix . 1 

Chubb and Son 
Clarke and Restell 
Clarke, T. and C., and Cot - 
Cochrane, J. - - - - 

Cooker, S. f and Sous - - 

Cocker fend Sons - - - 

Coombe and Co. - - - 

Cope and Coilinson - - 

Corcoran, B. and Co. (Cl. vi.)j 
Cornelius and Co. - 
Cottam and Hallen 
Cotterili, Edwin - 
Cottlngham, N. J. 


ObJRCTS UlWARDKI*. 


Specimens of anew art termed Metallography. 

Bank lock. • 

Metal buttons. 

Anvils, Ac. 

Iron safe bureau. 

Permutation locks. 

Buttona. 

Locks. s 

Cast-iron staircase work, brass work, Ac. « • 
Flower-stand and cages. 

Buttons. • 

Wrought-lron hinge. 

Locks. 

Needles and fish-hooks. 

Wrought copper nails, Ac. 

Brass-work J various). 

Needles of English steel. # 

Cooking appqpatus. # 

Cooking apparatus. 

Bronze statue of Beethoven, Ac. 

Metallic pens. 

Ship lamps and bells. • 

Hardware (various). « 

Brass ami. copper tubes. 

Locks. * 

Culinary vases, tinned by a new process. 

Neodfbs and fish-hooks. 

Locks and castings (and Special Approbation). 
Locksmiths* work, Ac. 

Carriage lamps. 9 

Buttona. 

Staves for ships. 

Tanks fomail, water, Ac. # 

firouees, — birds in nests, Ac. 

Locks. 

Brass lamp for lighthouses. 

Hot-air furnace. 

Bronze candelabrum. , 

Locks and safes (and Special Approbation). 

Lamps, gas-burners, and locks. 

Enamel ware. • • 

Gas-meter. 

Needles. • 

Needles. 

Iron and copper netting. 

Brass work (various). 

Metallic cloth. 

Chandeliers. • , 

Gates, cast iron, andftnamelled cast-iron horsc-mangei 
Locks. 

Brass lectern. 
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Number 

In 

Catalogue. 


United Kingdom - 

United States - - 

United Kingdom ' - 
Belgium - - - 

France - - - 

Wurtemburg - - 

United Kingdom - 

Belgium ‘7 - f - 

Spaln - - - — 

Belgium - - - 

France - - - 

Prussia - - - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom - 1 

Prussia f - - - 

Belgium - - - 

Austria - - - 

United Kingdom - 


Prussia - - - 

Austria - - 

Pr ussia — . — — . 

United Kingdom 


Belgium - - 

United Kingdom 


Austria - - 

Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 
France - - 

Prussia - . - 

Austria - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 

Austria? - - 

Prussia 

Unjted KingdSh 
France - - *■ 

United Kingdom 


France - - 

Saxony — ■ 

United Kingdom 
FHuiee - - 

United Kingdom 


Kami or Exhibit®*. 


Cowley and James- - - 

Crook. W. - - - 4- 

Day and Newell - - - 

Deane, Dray, and Deane - 
De Bsvay, Paul - - - 

De Braux d'Anglure - - 

Defines, C. - - - - 

Defries. N. - - - - 

De la Cons, J. P. - - - 

De Latour, Albert - - 
De-Miguel, F.- - - 

Define, Baron A. - - 

Desjardins-Lieux V - - 

Devaranne and Son • - - 

Dietrich and Son - - - 

Dixon, J., and Son - - 

Dowson, J. E. - - - 

Dreys© and CoUeribueoh 
Drlon, E. - - - — - 

Dubsky, Count - s - - 
Dugord, N. and H. '- - 

Duley, J. - - - - - 

Edelsten and Williams - 

Edge, J. - - - - - 

Edge, T. 

Edwards, F. - - - - 

Egefj, F. A. - - - - 

Egger, J. B. - - - - 

Einsiedel, Count G. - - 

Elliott and Son - - - 

Evans, J., Son, and Co. 
Everitt and Son - — — 

Falis.se and Trapmann - - 

Faraday and Son - - - 

1 Feetham, Miller, and Sayer 
Firmin and Sons (Cl. XX.) - 
Fischer, A. - - - - 

Fischer, C. H. - . - - 

Flavors.- - - - - 

Fontaine, P. - - - - 

Franz, J. - - - - - 

Friebel, L. - — — — 

Furstenberg, Prince - - 

Gagneau Brothers - - 

Gardener, M. - - - - 

Garton and Jarvis - - - 

Gasser, J. - - - - 

Geiss. M. - - - - - 

Gerish, F. W. - - - - 

Gervaia, - 

Gibbons, J«r,jun. - - - 

GiUott, J. - - - - 

Glover, T. (Cl. I.) - - 

Goddard, H. - - - - 

Goodbehere, G. T. - — - 

1 Goodman, G. - - - - 

Gray, J- and Son - - - 

Gray and Son-, - - - 

Gray, T/W. - - - r 

Greonj (Cl. IX.) - - 

Greening andSonifr - - 

Griffiths, T. amt F. - - 

Grignon, M. - - - - 

Gruhi, F. - - <T " 

.Guest and Chrimes - - 

HadroLL^jun. - - - 

Hale, J. - - - - - 

Hammond, Turner, stsdjSons 

llSdyside, A. - - - 

- Hanson, J. - - - - 

Harding, T. (Cl. XX.) - - 

Hardman and Iliffe - - 

Harley, G. - - - - 

Hart ahd Sons - - - 

Villain, W. “■***“*“ 

Hatfield; J. A. - - - 

Hawkins. J. - - - - 
Haywood, J. - - - - 

Haywood and Son - - 


pajaoie Bswaanan. 


Beds and steam tubes. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Parautoptic pennutating looks (and Special Appro- 
bation). 

Stove grates. • 

Polntes de Paris nails, Ao. 

Statues of galvanized zinc, bronze busts, lee. 

Hardware (various). 

Gas meter, bath heated by gas, Ac. 

Locks. 

Iron castings. 

Iron beds teads, Ac. (and Special Approbation). 

Brass caldrons, Ac. 

Medallions, Ac. 

Castings in zine. 

Specimens of iron castings, Ac. 

Powder flasks. 

Cundy’s hot-air vgntilatlng stove. 

Copper rivets. 

WVuught nails. 

Wire tacks, twisted nails. 

Carriage lamps, 
t Cottage cooking-stove. 

Pins. 

Pit chains. 

Gas-me^er. « 

Arnett’s stove. 

Cast-iron cliimney-piece. 

Leaden pipe, 1,800 fcot long, in one piece. 

Cast-iron goods, Ac. 

Buttons. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Brass and copper tubes. 

Percussion caps. 

Gas chandelier on Professor Faraday’s principle. 

Stove grates, Ac. (and Special Approbation). 

Buttons. 

Malleable cast iron. 

Figures in bronze, Ac. 

Cooking apparatus (and Special ApprobAtion). 

Brass pans. 

Bronze figures of Victory, Ac. 

Bronze Newfoundland dog, Ac. 

Stoves, monumopts, crucifix. 

Lamps, bronzes, Ac. 

Chandelier. 

Stoves. 

Bronzes. 

Statue* in cine, “ Jive," fco. (and Special Approbation). 
Locks and hinges. 

Copper boiler with grate. 

Looks* 

Metallic pens. 

Gas-meter. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Ships' stoves. 

Needles and pins. 

Locks. « 

Fire-irons, Ac, 

Bxass-work (various). 

Aviary. 

Strong wire doth, woven by steam-power. 

Tin and enamel ware. 

Bronzes, Ac. A 
A bell (very fine tone). 

Water-closet and fire-cocks. 

Moderator lamps. 

Curb chains. 

Buttons. * 

Cast-iron fountain. * 

Manufactured lead. 

Buttons. 

Buttons. 

Locks. 

Door-plates. , 

Wrought-iron hinges, Ae. 

Statue in bronze. 

Brass, copper, and iron screws sad bolts. 

Church stove. 

Looks, gilding, Ac. 
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PRIZE MEDAL ^-continued. 


Nation. 


United Kingdom - 

United States - - 

United Kingdom - 
Prussia - - - 

United Kingdom - 


United States - 
United Kingdom 


Prussia - 

Prance - - 

United Kingdom 


Prussia - - 
United Kingdom 
Austria - — 
United Kingdom 


Russia - - - 

United Kingdom 
France - 
United Kingdom 
France - - 


United Kingdom - 

France - - - 

Belgium - - - 

United Kingdom - 


France - - 
United Kingdom 
France - - 
United Kingdom 


France - - 

United Kingdom 


Switzerland - 
Belgium - - 

United States - 
United Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 

Austria - - 
United Kingdom 


France - - 
United Kingdom 

Franco - - 
United Kingdom 


Number 

in 

Catalogue. 


816 

194 

851 

631 

326 

519 

348 

1 

275 

334 

486 

649a 

609 


304 
317 
237 
810 
106 
285 
1632 
76 
601 
327 
804 
360a 
553 
489 
299 
96 
434 
689 
A 694 
289 
287 
32 
1284 
534 
293 

568 

54 

665 

1644 

354 

381 
357 
105 

382 
346 

1340 

370 

607 

510 


795 


416 

634 

41 

359 

20 

684 

630 

340 

413 

645 

642 

339 

328 

274 

1666 

613 

204 

934 

683 


• Nans or Exhibitor. 


Hemming, H. - - - 

Henn and Bradley - - - 

Herring, 8 . C. - - - 

Hethernigton, T. and C. - 
Hilgers and Sons - - - 

H inclcs, -Wells, and Co. - 
Hodges, T. - - - - 
Holden, H. A. - - - 

Hood, S. 


Home, T. - - - - 

Horsfall, H. - - - - 

Howland, C. - - - - 
Huffer, J. - - - - 

Hughes and Kimber - - 

Ibbetsftn, Capt., LL.B. - - 

Ingram, T. W. - - - 
James, J. ----- - 

Jeakes, W. - - - - 

Jennings, G. - - - - 

Jobson and Co. - - -» 

K slide, T. - , - - 

Karcher, If., and Westermann! 

a and Watkin - — - 

, G. - - - - - 

Kell, A ‘and Co. - - 

Kennard and C6. - - - 

Kenrick and Son - - - 

Kent, G. - - - - 

Kepp and Co. - - - - 

Kesseler, C. — - - - 

Kirby, Beard, and Co. - - 

Kitschelt, A. (Cl. XXIV.) - 
Knight and Forster - - 


Objscts Rxwaboxo. 


Fish-hooks. 

Taper screws, Ac. 

SalamandeAafe. 

Carriage lamps. 

Hardware. • 

Metallic pens* 

Bells. 

Carriage lamps. 

Cast-iron enamelled stall end manger. 
Curtain poles, Ac. 

Pins, and wire for fish-hooks* • 
Bell telegraph. 


Lpoks. 

iCopF 


Knowles, H. - - - - 

Krombigel, — - - - 

Kuper. W, - - - - 

Locaricre, A. - - - - 

Lambert, T. - - - - 

Laureau, L. - - - - 

Lanry, G. - - - - 

Lawrence, T. B. - - - 

Lea, W. and J. , - - 

Lecocq, H. - - - - 

Lefebvre, V., and Co. - - 

Limelette, F. — — — - 

Lloyd. G. B. - - - - 

Loagdtn and Son - - - 

Love, J. - - - - - 

Lowe, J. and H. - - - 

Ma11at.J. B. - - - -I 

Maplebeck and Lowe — - 

Marchand, J. B. - — - 

Marr, W. - - - - - 

Marrian, J. P. - - - 

Marriott, • - - - - 

Marsaux and Legraad - - 

Martin and Gray - H — 
Maasey, W., and Co. - - 

Masters, T. - - - - 

Mathev and Son .- - - 

Mathys, J. - - - . - 

M'Gregor and Lee - - -i 

Mean, C. and G. - - - 

. Mene, P.j7 - - - - 

l Messenger, Samuel - r- 

Mettemich, Prince - - 
Miller, Geo. Alex, - - - 

Milner and Son - - - 

Mitchell, ;X - - - - 
Mitchell, V, - - - - 

Moore, P,, and Co. - - - 

Morel Brothers - - - 

Morewood and Rogers - - 

Mossman. W. (CL xxr.) - 
Muel-WahL and Co. - - 
Mtuphy, J. - - - - 


jCopper and steel plates for engravers. 

! Bronzing, iron and metallic castings— new method (and 
Special Approbation). 

Buttons. 

Fish-hooks and needles. 

Stove grates (and Special Approbation). 

Water-closet. 

Radiating stove. 

Boy with swan, in bronze, Ac. 

Articles in stamped iron. 

Anvils, vice, Ac. 

Refrigerator. 

Metallic pens. • 

Stomps and iron castings. 

Enamelled wafF. 

Knife-cleaning machine. • 

Copper bath. 

Bronze statue of Polyhymnia. 

Pins, Ac. 

Cast-iron vases, Ac. 

Metallic pens. 

Buttons. " m • 

Gilt bronze candelabra. 

Metal ropes. • 

Lustres, chandeliers, Ac. 

Water-closet and diaphragm valve. 

Figures, in a galvanized compound of bronze and 
pewter. • 

Stove-grates and stoves (and Special Approbation). 
Perforated zinc, Ac. 

Lock with bolts, Ac. 

Ornaments in Stamped brass, hot-air stoves, Adi 
Wire nails and rivets. 

Wrought nails. • 

Iron lap-welded tubes for steam boiless. 

[ Cooking apparatus. « 

"Gas BtoveS. 

Carriage Amps, Ac. 

Metallic gilt penB, Ac. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Bronzes (various) (and Special Approbation). 


Naval brass-work. • # 

W cighing-machine. 

Stamped copper for decoration. 

Carnage lappa. 

Bps* flower-stand. * 

Joe aupratns. 

Cylinder of rolled steel for watch-springs. 

Stronglwx, and polished stoves. 

Bella. 

Bronzes -of boar-hunt, Ac. 

Bronzed and lacquered lamps (and Special Appro- 
bation). # ** • 

Stove for huntfngaeat. 

Signal-lamps, Ac.# 

Metallic pena. • 

Metallic pens. 

Iron and brass hinges. 

Moulded oast iron, Ac. 

Galvanized tinued-iroffisheets. 

Brass candlestick. 

Chandeliers, fountains, Ac. 

Bells. 
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PRIZE ME 0 \h— continued. 


a Nation. 


United Kingdom - 


Prance - - - 

United Kingdom - 
France - - u 

Tuscany 

Prance - - - 

United Kingdom - 


France - - - 

United Kingdom - 

Netherlands - - 

United Kingdom — 

Prance - r - 
United Kingdom — 


Belgium - - - 

Wurtemburg - - 

Netherlands 1 - i 
United Kingdom - 


France - - • 

United Kingdom ■ 
Wurtemburg - ■ 

United Kingdom • 
Austria - - ■ 

United Kingdom ■ 

Spain - - ■ 

Prussia j ~ - 

Prance - - 

Prussia* - - - 

Netherlands - - 

United' Kingdom - 

izr?' 

Russia - - • 

United Kingdom - 


Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 


Prussia - — 

United Kingdom 
Wurtemburg - 


United Kingdom 
Franoe - - 

United Kingdom 


Z> * 

France - - - 


nited Kingdom **\ 

France - - 

United Kingdom 


Nuriiber 

In 

Catalogue. 

338 

638 

3j 

87 

e 

424 

671 

447 

942 

116 

1379 

659 

649 

946 

688 

61 

78 

371 

107 

963 

323 

64 

356 1 

72 
99 

315 

433 

637 

1440 

189 

73 
278 

,430 

343 

270 

259 

405 

370 

644 

98 

90 

243a 

66 

370 

435 

321 

295 

802 

60 


199 

422 

60 

779 

443 

1023 

507 

622 

682 

705 

312 

35 

700 

1512 

28Q 

550 

202 

63 

401 e 

mi 

*1705 


Name or Exhttutoi. 


Myers and Son - - - 

Naylor, J. - - - * 

Newall,#fl. S, - - - 

Nicholson, W. N. - - - 

Nlcklin and Sneath - - 

Noirsmn, J. - — — - 

Paddon and Ford - - - 

Pal hard, E. - - - - 

Palmer and Co. - - — 

Palmer, J. L. - - - - 

Papi, Clement - — - - 

Paris, B. 

Parker, H. W. - - - 

Patent Pointed Sd&w Cora- 

p S b. 

Perry and Co. — — - 

Perry, E. - - - - - 

Petit and Fritsen - - - 

Peyton and Harlow - - 

Pierce, W. - - - - 

Poirier, L. - - - - 

Potts, W. - - - - - 


Purdy, C. W. (Main Avenue 
West.) 

Puissant, F. - - - - 

RaiKmd Co. - - - - 

Kegout, P. - - - - 

Reynolds, J. - - - - 

Rickets, C. - - - - 

Riddle, W. - - - - 

Robert, A., and Co. - - 

Robertson, Carr, and Steel - 
Rometsch, C. - - - - 

Rowley, Charles - - - 

Salm, Prince - - - - 

Salt and Lloyd - - 

Simonitc, J. - - - - 

tz Pescador - - - 


Schleicher, C. - - - 

Schmautz, C., sen. - - 

Schmidt, Caspar - - 

Schuts, L. N. - - - 

Shave, W. J. - - - 

Sherwln, J, - - - 

Shoolbred and Co. - - - 

Shtange and Verfcl 4 - 
Siebe, A. a* - - - 

Simoox, Pemberton, and Sons] 
Smith, Kemp, and Wright - 
Sommermeyer and Co. - - 

Steele, W. and P. - - - 

Stirling, Morries J. D. (Main! 

Avenue Westi. 

Stobwasser, C. H., and Co. - 
Stocker Brothers (Cl. v.) « - 
Stohrer, b. F. - - - r - 

Stollber^W ejmigdi’ode, Count; 

Susse brothers - - 

Tann and Sons - « - 
Tayior, J. - - - - 

Taylor and Son - - - 

Thompson, T. H. - - - 

Timmins and Sons - - - 

Tteggon, H. and W. - - 

Trflon, Weldon, and Weil - 
Trtmchon, N. - - - - 

Trubia, The Royal Ordnance 
Tupper and Carr - - - 

Tamer, H. and V, - - 

f ylor and Pace - - - 

ylor aid Son - - - - 

antiliard and Co. - - - 

Vjerstaen, L. N. - - - 

Wakefield, F. - - - - 


Pbjects Raw amdxd. 


Metallic pens. 

Lamps lor pillars and wall brackets. 

Metal ropes. 

Anglo .German cooking stove. 

Wire weaving. » 

Ventilating stoves. 

Gas-meter. 6 

Copper and sino frames for minors, Ac. 

Candle lamps. 

Drawn wire. 

Basket of flowers, cast fronvnaturc. 

Galvanised sheet iron. Ac. 

Locks. 

Pointed screws cast out of malleable iron. 

Safes and locks. 

Metallic pens. 

Japanned ware. , 

Bells with suspending apparatus. 

Metallic japanned bedsteads. 

Cottage grate. 

Copying presses. 

Bronzes and lacquered lamps, Ac. (and Special Appro- 
bation). 

Gothic ornament. 

Wrouglt-iron crucible and ornaments. 

Japanned tin plate. 

Chandeliers (2 large and 2 small). 

Cut nails. 

Gas stoves. 

Apparatus for extinguishing fires in ships, signat- 
lamns. &e. 

Roll oftinfoil, &c. 

Stove grates. 

Metallic writing slates (and Special Approbation). 
Buttons. 

Cast-iron statue of Radetzky, considered as a specimen 
of costing (and Special Approbation). 

Bronze and lacquered lamps. * 

Tin and enamel ware. 

Bedstead of cast steel, with bronze ornaments (and 
Special Approbation). 

Galvanized steel wire. 

Letter-press rollers. 

Kitchen stove. 

Zinc castings. 

Stoves and ovens. 

Kitchen range. . 

Japanned ware. 

Bronze candelabrum. 

Rotatory syringe. 

Brass-work (various). 

Buttons. 

Iron safe, ornamented (and Special Approbation). 
Cooking apparatus. 

Alloy bell, for cheapness. Patent, 
e 

Japan articles, Ac. 

Baer machine. 

Brass end steel wire, Ac. 

Cast-iron Gothic vase, Ac. 

Gas stove. 

Bronze candelabra, fountains, Ac. 

Safes. 

Locks. 

Bells (ahd Special Approbation). 

Sanatory trap, Ac. 

Vices, hammers, Ac.* 

Zinc window blinds. 

Buttons and China knobs. 

Iron articles of furniture. Ac. 

Iron bust of King of Spain. 

Wire fencing (galvanized iron). 

Fire-irons. 

Perforated metals. 

Bronzed ware and baths. 

Tinned-iron pins. Ac. 

Strong boxes and safes. 

Cooking apparatus. 
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Natio*. 

• 

Number 

la 

Catslegoe. 

4 Naur or Exkxbitob. 

1 — — - — ■ * 

Outers Rswabsbb. 9 

United Kingdom - 

29 

242 

62 

Walker, E. - - - - 
Walker, R. (Cl. vni.)*- - 

Waller and Co. (Main A venue 
West.) 

Walters, B. and P. - - - 
Walton and Co. - - - 

Perforated brass. 

Metallic pens. 

Monumentgl brass. « 

• 

670 

69 

A 701 

798 

290 

600 

*667 

356 

242 

30 

490 

668 

75 

664 

384 

348 

Lock*. 

Japanned wafe, . 

E 

Warner and Sons - - - 

Wells, J, T. - - - - 

Wenham Lake Ice Company 
Wbitekouse and Co. - - 

Whitfield, Samuel - - - 

Whitmee and Chapman - 
Wilkins and WeatWly -1 
Wilson, R. and W. - -1 

Windle and Blythe - - 

Wood Brothers - - -1 

T + tes , H. - - - - - 

Bronzed-copper ware and bells. 

Buttons. • 

Refrigerator. » 

Iron tubes and fittings. # * 

Rrass cornices and safes. * 

(.Wee mills. , 

•Metal ropes. 

> Baths (various). 

Locks and steel pens. 

Chain cables, • 

Locks. , 

Stove grates. • 

Aviary. 

— 

X Btes. uaywooa, bhq *jo. 
Zuccani, B. (Cl.StSLX.) - - 


m. HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 


Austria - - 

United Kingdom 

Prussia - - 

Austria - - 

United Kingdom 


Prussia - - 

Wurtemburg - 
France - - 

United Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 
Prussia , - - 

United Kingdom 

France - - 

Prussia - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
France - - - 


Canada - - 

United Kingdom 


France - - - 

United Kingdom 
France - - - 

United Kingdom 

France - - - 

Russia- *• - 

France- - - 


214 

687 

253 

65 

665 

301 

681 

760 

438 

438 

297 

65b 

267 

464 

623 

94 

769 

770 
426 
433 
575 
621 
500 
247 

1132 

655 

1135 

592 

117 

449 

ID 

158 

100 

573 

16 

320 

57 

134 , 
99 
754 
1168 
445 

1582 

324 

145 

1483 

819 


Actien -*V dfeit^ Wiflielm- 
shutte. 

Aldridge, J. M. - - - 

Allday, W. - - - - 

Archer, J. W. (Main Avenue) j 
Arrer, J. - - - - - 

Aston, J. - - - - - 

Bomber and Son - - - 

Baum, E. - - - - - 

Beitl, F. - - - - - 

Biddell, ft. A.- - - - 

Biddle, J.- - - - - 

Bigford, H. - - - - 

Bird, A. - - - - - 

Black, B. - - - - - 

Bleckmann, J. E. - - - 

Blumhardt, H. - - — 

Boche, M. - - - - 

Bocringer and Co. - - - 

Botten, C. - r* - - 

Boulonnois - - - - 

Bmdnack, J. R. - - -j 

Braunchweig, J. A. - - 

Bray,C. - - - - - 

Barton, W.S. - - - — 

Carle, A. T. - - - - 

Caron, J. M., and Co. - - 

Carrier- Rouge - - - 

Carson, — - - - - 

Charles and Co, - - - 

Chauvin, G. - - - - 

e 

Cheney, G. II. - - - - 

• 

Chopping and Mannd - - 
Cochrane, A. (Cl. Vll.) - 
Collier and Son • - - - 

Couinge. C., and Co. - • - 
Cook, William - - 2 

uoopey. m J». — — — 

Crook, F. (Q. XXX.) 

Cadrue, F. 

Ougnot, A. 

CuTverwell, W. * - - 

BSftf.ilr'; : : 

De la Cottfi L. F. — — 
Demidoit Messrs. - - 
Derv*ux»Lefehvre - - 

De 84rionne, Loin f and Co. 
Deydier, Madam/- - 
Ducel, & J. - - - 


~ — 


Enamelled stoneware* 

^ _ 

Door pivots. « 

Bellows. • 

Monumental brass. 

Pearl buttons. 

Silk buttons. 

Mortice night bolt. 

Stove (as a man in armour). 

Two iron cash boxes. , 

Gas burner, self-regulating. 

Letter dips, fee. 

Lock. • 

Hydrostatic syphon. 

Ornamental carriage illuminator. 

Tools, locks, Ac. 

Fire tongs. • 

Powder flasks, Ac. 

Door security bolt. . 

Protector gas-gpeter, for preventing fire-damp^ 
Various bronzes. 

Knocker and letter-plate for door. 

Tool*. • ' 

Cooking utensils. Ac. • 

Ornamental fenders. 

Specimens of brass founding. 

Samples' of buttons, plated. 

Bronze, chandeliers, Ac. 

Machine for preserving meat. 

Machine of galvanized iron, for washing. 

Purse trimmings. • 


Stoves, Ac. 

• • 

Qoncave horse-shoe, 

Lode and ventilator. 

Coffee-roasting apparatus. 

Patent door-hinge. 

tofthHftirni ture. • # 

Wrought-iron water illy. 

Window-rod fasteners. 

Locksmith’s work and ironmongery^ m 
triable vapour bath. 

Or nam ental steel purse. 

Concentrating gas lamp, for the exterior illumination of 
shop-windows. * # 

Bronze and cast-iron articles, Ac. • 

Malachite vases. 

Chains, bolts, Ac. • , 

Buttons, Ac. * • 

Zinc dormer windows, Ae. 

Iron castings of statues, animals, Ac. 
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[Glass XXII. 


* Kasim. 


Number 

In 

Catalogue. 


Name ov Exnrarrom. 


Cm J ROTE RnriK||9. 


Pronii — — — 

. J ersey and Guernsey 
France - - - - 

Austria - - . - 

United {Kingdom - 

Prussia - - -* 

United Kingdom — 
Austria - - 

United Kingdom - 
Belgium -• - *• 
United Kingdom -j 
France- - - 

United Kingdom - 

France - - - - 

United Kingdom - 
France - - - - 

Prussia- - — - 

France 

United Kingdom' - 
France - - - - 

United Kingdom - 
Belgium - - - 

United Kingdom «• 

Austria - - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom - 
Prussia - - - 

Fr ance — — -» 

United Kingdom - 


Sweden and Norway 
United Kingdom - 


Prussia - - 

Austria * -«**- 

France -*** ‘ ■ 

Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 

France - - 

United Kingdom 

Prussia - - 

Canada - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 

Prussia - - 

Franoe - - 

United Kingdom 

France - - 

Netherlands - 
Belgium — - 

* United Kingdom 4 


France - - # 9 

Austria - - 

United Kingdom — , 
Austria - ~ *0 

United Kingdom, — I 
Franco - - ^ 

United Kingdom 


641 

9 

151 

487 

2H 

345 

660 

86 

457 

560 

380 

60S 

1691 

1601 

508 

13 

508 

35 

513 

193 

835 
556 
849 
838 
357 
374 

66 

469 

1256 

431 

653 

853 

4 

438 

486 

618 

863 

£55 

11 

271 

65 

355 

15 

450 

448 

13 
648 
428 
880 
632 
406 

836 
311 

887 

14 

% 

151 A 

888 
506 
108 
197 

1315 

673 

603 

1333 

100 

378 

639 

961 

313 

180 

614 # 
69$ . 
9 

* 467 
669 
981 

*154' 


Dfiltgen Brothers - - n; Fid and portfolio looks. 

Du Fre, W. H. - - - 'Wind guard, 3c. 

Duval add Paris - - - Bronze lamps, 3c. 

Ebers taller ttnd Schindler - Iron and steel wire, 3o. t 

Edwards, t). O. - - - Atmopyrs hoods and gas store. 

Edwards. E. — — — — Inlwmniis, glass screws. 3c. 

Eichelburg, H. D,, and Co. - Window curtain, in ft .'me of brass. 

Ellis, W. -* m - - - Kitchen range and bath apparatus. 

Ernst, P. - - - - - Nalls (assorted). 

Farrow, C. - - - - Machines for wine and other liquors. 

Fauconier-Uelire (Widow) - Wrought nails. 

Fsulding, J. - u - - Portable vapour bath by eplrit lamp. 

Faye, P. G. - *«, - - Bronse docks, 3c. 

Fetu, J. - - - - - - Bronse chandeliers, 3c. 

Fisher, J. N. - - - - Cosh-box. * 

Fogarthy, J. - - - - Horse-shoes. 

Fondet, sen. - - - - Warming apparatus. 

Fox, T. H. - - - - Bird cages. '• 

Furaet, C. F. - - - - Apparatus for artificial ice. 

Gaertner, A. — - — — Parrot cage, German silver. 

Gaillard, jun. - - *■ - Wire gauze, 3o. 

Gldney, J.W. - - - - Wire fencing. 

GfUot, F. ----- Clocks, 3c. 

Glenton and Chapman — - Polished register stove. 

Gob, J. m - - - - Wrought-mm strong box. 

Gorton, G. - - - - Stove grUe and fender. 

Gould. — . - - - Monumental brass, inlaid steel figures. 

Grabber, F. - - - - Jews'-harps. 

Grangoir, J. M. - - - Locks, 3c. 

Grant, D. - - - - - Gas stoves. 

Greef, jun. - - - - Samples of buttons. 

Guinior, T. - - - - Water-closets and cooks. 

Guy, S. - - - - - Horse-shoes. 

Haluane and Kae - - - Water-closets, 3c. 

Hale, T., and Co. - - - Bells, kettles, &c. 

Hampden, J., and Co. - - Enamelled zinc. 

Hands, J. — — - — - Brass-work, cornices, 3c. 

Harrison, W. - - - - Enamelled frying-pans. 

Hedlimd, J. - - - - Padlock. 

Hickman and Clive — — Coffin furniture. 

Hill, E., and Co. - - - Patent bedstead, with iron pillars f 3c. 

Hill, J. - - - - - Stamped brass ornaments. 

Hillman. J. - - - - Improved horse-shoes. 

Holgate, J. - - - - Signal lamps. 

Holliday, R. - - - - Gas lamp. 

Holmes, Capt. - - - - Improved horse-shoes. 

Hosterey, G. - — — - Semples of buttons (plated). 

Hueber, F. - - - - Iron and steel wire. 

Huet, J, - - - - - Purse-trimmings, 3c. 

Huth, Fried, and Co. - -! Vices, 3c. 

Huxbams ahd Brown - - Stoves. 

Huxley andfcHeriot - - Gas stoves, hydraulic stoves, 3c. 

Jackson, W? - - - - Tools for tin and copper were. 

Jaudin, A. - Tinfoil and coloured spangles. 

Jones, G. - - - - — Improved horse-shoes for frosty weather. 

^Klng, 8. ----- Stove grates (ventilating principle). 
Kolesoh, H. - - - - Iron safe. 

Ladd, C. P. - - - - Balance dtale. 

Lang, L. - - • - - - Wire gauze, 3c. 

L^lo^dl’lb«»ht(f I. xxix ) Cake moulds and temple. 

L ehmann, A. Mm *■ — — Iron crucifix, 3o. 

Lemaire, A. - - - - Brass curtain ornaments. 

Lewis, G.- - - -• - Lock on circular farm. 

Longfield, W. - - a- - Ornamental iron safe. 

Luce, p. - - - - - Mantelpiece, ornamented with a mirror^ 

Lurasco Brothers - - - Bronze statues, 3c. 

Macquinay Brothers -• - Wrought nails. 

Mafhell, J. C.- - -t - Patent portable steamer-bathv 

Ms Sn and Sons * - - Bnps-worK cornices, 3c. 

Manfty, J., jun. - - - Ornamental nails. 

Marclnelle and Couillet Samples of soils, 3c. 

. M artin, 07, and V^ey Brothers! Cast-Iron ornamental work, 
fiet zn e r , W. - — - — Pearl buttons. 

IfilesT W. - - - - - Horse-shoes (various). 

{•Mittcrberger, J. - - - 8ho*tips and heels. 

Morston and Langley - - Lock, and general hardware; 

Morisot, N, J.- - - - Bronses, 3c. 

Morrell, A. - - - - Needles. * 

Morton, J. - - - - Fenders and cast-isoa table^ 
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Natio*. 


United Kington 
Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 


France - - 

United Kingdom 


France — — 

United Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 
Austria — — 

United Kingdom 

United States - 
United Kingdom - 


France - - - 

United Kingdom - 
Wurtemburg - - 

Canada - - - 

li urn burgh - - 

Prussia - — - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom - 

Austria - - - 

Prussia - - - 

Austria - - - 


United Kingdom - 
Grand Duchy of Hesse 
United Kingdom - 

Belgium - - - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom - 


France - - - 

United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 

Austria - - 

France - - 

Prussia • — 

United Kingdom 

Prussia - - 

Austria - - 

Belgium - - 

France •* - 

United Kingdom 

Prussia - - - 

United Kingdom - 
Jersey and Guernsey 
United Kingdom - 
Prussia - - - 

United Kingdom - 


Denmark - * 

United Kingdom -> 
Frankfort-on-the 
Maine. 


499 

887 

m 


668 

640 

849 

658 

683 

*73 

954 

asi 

433 

17 

f 414 \ 

l 434 ) 
848 
239 
465 
975 
979 
449 


150a 

50 

639 

1447 

437 

436 

429 
646 

470 

471 

472 

473 
480 

50 

438a 

243a 

358 

1017 

220 

452 

354 

430 
451 

7 

252 

1497 

1039 

251 

624 

419 

703 

636 

279 

355 
460 
355 

1531 

413 

248 

634 

656 

12 

10 

882 

525 

876 

8 
33 

347 

23 

448 

19 


♦ Nam* or Esntsivom. 


Moss, P. - - - 

MUtter, JL - - 

Murray, W. - - 

Neal and Tonks - 
Nettleton and Son - 
Neuberger - - 

Nisey, W.G. - - 

Onions, J.C. - - 

Osmond, G. - - 

Paul Brothers - - 

Perry, J. - - - 

Petithomme, L. A. - 
Pigott and Co. - 
Pieisohl, A. - - 

Ploml8y, W. - - 

Pond and Co. - - 

Pape and Son - - 

Prfdeaux, J. S. - 
Pyrke and Sons - 
Robert, C. - - 

Regniaud, J. - g 
Rcttie and Sons - 
Rcxer, C. - - - 

Rice, W. - - 

Hicbste* J*M. S. - 
Ritzel, L. (Wldbw) 
Robin, L. - - - 

Roper, J. - - - 

Ryan, J. - - - 

Schedl, C. - - 

Schmidt, P. L. •» 
Schwarz, C. - - 

Schwarz, F., jun. - 
Schwarz, F., sen. - 
Schwarz, J. - - 

Searle, C., M.D. - 
SeebasB, A. U. - 

Shears and Son - 

Sherwin, J. - - 

Sieron, L. - — - 


Copper vapour-bath hy spirit-lamp. 
Ornamental castings in bronse. 

Tubular filter. 

Buttons. « 

Gothic church-ventilating stove. 

Lamps, he. 

Patent till. 

Bellows. 

Sash-fastenings, he. 

Braden. 

Cop ying -press. • 

System of suspension for bells, 

•Buttons ; naval buttons. 

- Sheet-iron saucepans in non-metallio 
Model of an improved horse-shoe. 

Cooking-stoves. • 

Double-action rarefying stoves. 

Grate, feeding at bottom : draining maching. 
Bronse urns, he. 

Door-fastenings. 

Copper cake-moulds. • 

Signal-lamps. 

Brass and steel wire and gauze. 

‘Wire fencing. 

Brass parrot cage. # 

Metallic buttons. 

Bronze cups, A. 

Transparent gas-meter. 


Skeltons, 8. and R. 

Smiths and Co. - 
Souter, W. - r 

Sparkes, J. - * 

Squire, it. - — - 

Stevens, H. R. - 
Stokes, J.C. - - 

Tachy, A., and Co. - - 

Taillefer, A., and Co. - - 

Taylor, S. - - - - — 

Thomas, Christian - - - 

Thurusohelz, Count G. - - 

True, — - - - - - 

Turk, P. C. (Widow) - - 

Turner, — - - - - 

Twigg, G. tnd W. - - - 

UUenberg and Schnitzler - 
Vingert, A. - • - t - 
Yandercamer, J, A. - - 

Voizot, E. - - - - 

Wallace and Son - - - 

W#riner,G. — — — , 

Wescher Brothers, h Stress* i 


WhltUy.J* - - 

Jasife' : 

Winokelmann, - 
Wiss, R. - - - 

Wolverscn, £. - 

WoodimD, - - 
Woods, W. - - 

Woolridge* J. - - 

Wulfi; ~ - 

Young, W. - 
Eimmermann, E. G, 


Osjzots Rswaanzo. 


Transparent gas-meter. 
Iron and steel w 


wire. 

Iron and brass wares. 

Jews'-harps. 

Jews’-harps. 

Jews’-harps. 

Jews’-harps. * 

Tabulated solid brick-beating stove. 
Cast-iron and steel ornament#. 

Patent dry gas-meter. 

Economic range, hot closet, and bath. 

Nails, termed Clous de Paris.” 

Copper and steel pegs for shoes. • 

Shovels and spades. 

Carriage, rail, he., lamps. 

Copper-bronzed urns. 

Cash-box for till ways. 

Signal-lamps. 

Horse-shoes and plates. 

Water-closet, brass taps, he. 

Needles for Blind people. 
f Galvanized needles and pins. 

Ornamental bellows. 

Hardware. 

Steel and iron for nails. 

Lamps, he. 

Metal buttons. 

Post-office window, doubletection fastenings. 
Naval buttons. # 

Screws and wire. 

Nails (assured). # 

Zinc vessels. 


alJjpr Jewellery. 

Cooking apparatus. 

Gas cooking stove. 

Buttons, he. 

• 

Wrought-lron hinges. 

Ventilator and guard. 

Horse-shoes. 9 
Electrotypes. 

Self-acting wateircloset. 

. Lock. 

. Horse-shoes (various). . 

Hooks and eyes, chains. * • 

Brass fittings, ho. 

Two brass tea-urns, executed by hand. 
Yesta lamps. e * , 

Iron and zinc ware. 


JMos, Octdtr 1851. 


W. DYCE, R.A., Bteoftrss. 
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ARPENDIX TO CLASS XXII. 


[Class XXII. 


APPENDIX. 


< (A). i 

Extract from 'Minute of the Jury for glass XXIX* 

“ Messrs. Hoffman and Do La Hue report, that they have 
conferred with the Chairman and Jurors of Class XXII., 
from whc&n they learn that in the English and Foreign 
Sections there are do less than 46 exhibitors of lamps. 
As it is elfeeriy impossible to examine and test experi- 
mentally so large a number of lamps, Messrs. HdSnian 
an&De La Rue suggested that the Jury of Class XXII. 
should select three lamps only which they considered 
ought to be so tested. The Jury of Class XXII. explained 
that much difficulty night arise in such a selection on 
their paQa, as the exhibitors whose productions were not 
tested might complain that Justice was not done them. 
Messrs. Hoflman andDe La Hue folly agree in this view, 
and therefore for the present leave the decision of the 
proper course tube pursued, to the Jury of Class XXII., 
expressing at the same time their willingness to aid them 
to the best of their ability in any experimental inquiry 
which time will allow/ 1 

* . (TO. 

Report of Sub-Jury A. of Class X. on 14 Bella/’ 

The Jurors of Class XXII. having requested the 
assistance of the Jury, Class Xa. v in the examination of 


Bells, those Jurors of Class Xa., who attended for that 
purpose, have to submit the following Report: — 

Bells examined, June 4lA, 1851. 

Mears. — A large bell (in key of F), excellent. 

Murphy (Dublin).— A large bell of very fine tone. 

Murphy (Dublin).— A large bell in tne East Have, 
connected with dock (said to nave been “ cast in tune”). 
Very fine tone. 

Hodges.— Four ship bells; good tone and powerful. 
The brass bell of remarkably pure and good tone, and of 
great power. 

Taylor (Loughborough).— Two bells, excellent. 

Warner.— Three bells. The middle one is of a very 
pure tone. 

Petit and Fbitser (Netherlands).— Bells with sus- 
pending apparatus. Good, though if considered as a 
scale of bells, some of them are not perfectly in tune. 

F. Gruhl (Saxony).— A bell in East Nave. Very fine 
tone. *«*,<• 

F. Gruhl (Saxony).— A bell and frame, in gallery. 
Tone pure and good. 

Hodges (Dublin). — A large bell. Excellent. 

N.B. The Gongs in the Chinese Collection are reported 
upon by Class Xa. as belonging to a certain class of 
musical instruments. 


(Signed ) II. BISHOP, Knt., Chairman, 
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CLASS XXIII. 

REPOET ON WORKS IN PRECIOUS METALS, JEWELLERY, ARTICLES OP 

VIRTU, &c. * 

• • 

• • 

[The Figure* after the Name* (between parentheses) refer to tne Exhibitors* Numbers and to the Pages in the 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.] 


Jury . .* • 

Albert, Duo de Lutnes, Chairman and Reporter , France ; Member of Institute, fee. 

Hen Hr Hops, M.P., Deputy Chairman, Piccadilly. m 

Don Francisco Eloiza, Spain; Cdlonel of Artillery. 

J AMES Garrard, Prime Warden of the Goldsmiths' Company. 

John Gnat, 5 Billiter Square, City ; Silversmith and Plater. 

L. GrUner, ZoUverein ; Architect * 

Karl Lovelace, Turkey. • 

Westlky Richards. Birmingham ; formerly Plater and Jeweller; Chairman of the Birmingham Exhibition 
in 1849. • 

Charles Sallandrouee de Lamornaix, Franccg Commissioner-General of Government; Membei of Council 
of Manufactures and of Central Jury, &c. 

Robert Younoe, Sheffield. 

# Assogiates. 

William Thomas Brands, Royal Mint ; Professor of Chemistry. • 

Nicolas Francois Le Dagre, Judge of the Tribunal of Commerce of tbmBcine, and Member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Paris. • 

George Mathev, 57 Hatton Garden ; Metallurgical Chemist. 

Percival Norton Johnson, 57 Hatton Garden; Metallurgical Chemist. 

Thomas Vases, Monmouth Court, Whitcomb Street ; Setter of Diamonds. 


Works in all kinds of precious metals occupy a consider- 
able place in the Exhibition. It would, however, be 
difficult to form from them an exact idea of the relative 
production of different countries in the various branches 
of this class off manufactures. Germany has contributed 
to a very limited extent; Spain has sent but one specimen 
of her beautiftil workmanship in gold and silver for church- 
service: several French manufacturers of gilt bronzes have 
not exhibited at all : the Dutch jewellers' work is repre- 
sented by only a single exhibitor : from Sweden, DeSmark, 
Bavaria, and the kingdom of Naples, nothing has ueen 
received: America has furnished but on insignificant 
display: and other exhibitions, hurriedly formed, do 
not truly represent the actual production of the re- 
spective countries. Thus, China offers a miscellaneous 
collection of objects, some of them made several cen- 
turies ago, others of English manufacture, or borrowed 
from private individuals^ The Indian exhibition is 
a treasury of riches accumulated by the East India 
Company, belonging to widely-differcnt epochs, amongst 
which it would be difficult to distinguish at once what 
is modern. The Ionian Islands are represented by a few 
specimens only. 

From the above it is evident that the Jury wer^ com-; 
pelled to be on their guard against error in their general 
appreciation of the productions— error which the uncer- 
tainty of a first experiment of a Universal Exhibition, 
the remoteness of some countries, and the reluctance of 
some manufacturers to come forward, must of necessity 
entail. The information asked for of the Foreign Com- 
missioners would have been very useful towards drawing 
up more exact commercial observations; but not having 
received it in time to be df service, the Jury have con- 
fined themselves to the Exhibition itself. 

It is sufficient to cast a glance upon theseyhibitiong of 
India, Turkey, Egypt, and Tunis, to be convinced that 
these nations have remained stationary from a very early 
period of mftau&oture. Borne of them, indeed, develop 
ideas frill of grace and originality; but their productions 
are always primitive gad imperfect, and the skill of the 
workman is called in to make amends for the inadequate- 
ness of the manufacturing resource^ Their exhibitions 
might, nevertheless, affoma lesson to the European manu- 


| facturers, for they display a natural grace in the arrange- 
ment of ornaments most nhppily conceived. Jade* inlaid 
with precious stones by means of golden beala, fts shown 
upon some of the very ancient articles in the Indian ex- 
hibition, is an elegaut and skilftil work of art. The 
filigree from the same country is as perfect aa that from 
China; and the Indian enamels, though for the most 
I part coarse, exhibit, nevertheless, much merit in design 
! and harmonious arrangement of colour. 

The European nations must, by the means here af- 
forded for* com paring their productions, Tender each 
other mutual service. France and Germany will boiXpw 
from England whatever is worthy of imitation* in her 
manufacture of plate for useful purpose^ while England 
mayderive instruction from the gold and silver smitka of 
the*Continen£ in reference to objects of ornament cast nr 
repousse, amr finely chased. Gilt bronzes likewise may 
become better appreciated, and be manufactured upon a 
larger scale. In the setting of precious stones, jewellers 
will call to mind the beautiful productions sent by Russia. 
Regarded in an artistic pofot ofwiew, the French, German, 
and Russian exhibitions will leave permanent traces behind 
them ; qpd every nation, according to the amount of its 
genius for imitntpm or invention, will easily discern the 
onwayl path « ought to follow. The same advantage 
will arisedfroro the improved or novel processes brought 
to bear upon the wonting of precious metals. Every 
•nation has its peculiar methods of casting, mounting, 
fitting up, and finishing, which have not escaped the 
attention of manufacturers and intelligent artuaps. 
Gold-plating, silver-plating, the electro process, stamp- 



imitation jewellery and artificial stones, are estimated 
according to their quality, and are largely used in Eu- 
ropean commerce, and as articles off export. The work- 
ing of precious metals under their various forms is applied 
to objects of domestic use and sanatory purposes, and |o 
the fine arts. In this rmfi&ot, ^Exhibition offer* evefy 
advantage for the instruction of practical men, and of 
those who* have a just appreciation of ^traditional taste 
and the demands of dvRized society. 


512 ELECTEO-PLATINQ^ARTICI^ES IN PRECIOUS METALS, JEWELLERY, &c. [CumXXlU. 


Rlximoton, Mason, and Co., New Hall Street, Bir- 
mingham (1, p.* 671). Messrs. Elkingtou and Mason 
are foe first who introduced into England the application 
of the electro process to gilding and silvering. Their 
includes objects most varied in their forms and 
intended for table service and for purposes of 
ornament, executed for the most part ,in copper, or in a 
compound metal alloyed with nickel, called German 
silver* and coated with silver by theirs electro process. 
The designs are, generally produced in copper by the 
electrotype process, and ,«iflterwarda wholly or partially 
gilt oif slivered by means of electricity combined with 
the alkaline salts of gold and silver. 

Several, vases, such as copies of the cups from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, and various articles of ornament, 
are made entirely or pure silver deposited by the action of 
electricity. ' They are usually lined with wrought jnetal, 
either to give them regularity of form ip the inside, or to 
render them fit for use. The Jury have particularly 
noticed, among the works of Messrs. Elkingtou fend 
Mason, the beautiful group entirely of cast silver re- 
presenting Queen Elisabeth on horseback, between a 
gentleman in waiting and a page, alter a model executed 
by M. J earnest, a French artist. This group is, in the 
opinion of the Jury, a very choice work of art : but they 
specially recommend for the Council Medal the large 
jewel-case of feilt and enamelled copper, ornamented 
with portraits upon porcelain of the Royal family, and 
with figures in full relief after designs by M. Gruner ; 
and also the large .circular plate called the Shield of the 
Amazons, a reverse copy of the original work, silvered 
and gilt in parts. These works ofStft and ornament 
offer the best specimens of the application of the elec- 
trotype process for the exact reproduction of objects in 
copper, and of precious metals to ornamental purposes. 

The Jury, however, desire to guard against being con- 
sidered as expressing an opinion on the merit of the ap- 
plication of the electro process of silver plating to objects 
of domestic use. They desire* only to commend the ar- 
tistic agination of this discovery, to which alone they 
are inclined to think it ^dapted. At the same time they 
acknowledge that the application of gold by this process 
is a highly-meritoriotis invention, tending alike to the 
economy and durability of the metal applied, and to 
preserve the •health of the artisan from the dangerous 
emanation of quicksilver vapours. 

Morel, J, V., «and Co., 7 New Burlington Street, 
London,(U7, p. 603), exhibit a small, misnbe: of objects, 
the greater part of which are worthy of attention from 
the carp and taate displayed in their execution. Among 
these are m>pxt pmc es of plate for table-servioe, in- 
cluding a centre-piece in the style of Louis XV., executed 
with much care; a bouquet in rubies and diamonds of the 
first quality, representii^a rose, a tulip, and a volubilis — 
this can be taken to pieces by a very ingenious contri- 
vance, and transformed into a stomacher, ‘head-dress, 
brooches, and bracelet ; the rabies, which are of a very 
even colour, are set in bqsils of gold: — a vase of silver 
gilt, ornamented with a silver bas-relief, the snbject of 
which is a hunt amongst branches of oak, executed in 
the style of Albert Durer; the chasing of the bas-relief 
is admirable a silver-gilt sugar-basm/ fiith cover, of 
foultless shape, and chased with ornaments in telief, 
very much deadened and of rare perfection. But the 
principal object of the Jury's approbation is the rich 
and handsome series of chalices and cups of various 
kinds in precious materials, ornamented with enamels, 
exBibited by Messrs. Morel and Go. They would, in- 
stance especially acu p of Oriental agate, the gold mount- 
ings of which m^nompoeed of enamelled ornaments and 
birds of paradise: the pillar is ornamented with cMmera 
in relief, e&s^elled, summnding the escutcheon ofII.I.H. 
the Hereditary Grand Duohcps of Russia; and the foot 
is covered with beantifhl arabesques enamelled: the 
taste displayed in this article is fiaeeUant, its composition 
is original, and it is very welTexeeuted After models by 
M! MevilK. A m&m shell mt lapis-lazuli, supported 
by two enamelled figures of Tritons entwined with marine 
plants and fiowm, and seating upon a rock covered with 
wkter and com: foe lafefiJ* unformed of a chimera ex- 


quisitely enamelled, a copy of one on a celebrated cup in 
the Louvre : the manner in which this article is executed 
gives evidence of as much skill as taste: the model of the 
Tritons is the talented work of M. Constant Sdvin. In 
the same rank must be {diced another cup in Oriental 
agate, made in the form of a sea-shell (jtfagtostoma). 
The pillar ts composed of a female figure, borne by' a 
Triton with horse’s fore-legs: at the Sack part of the 
shell is the handle of the cup, formed by another female 
figure sitting upon a dolphin and holding her dying dra- 
pery, the extremities being supported by Cupids: ail these 
figures are enmnelled with superior taste. Two other 
vases in rock crystal also merit special mention. The 
first is a ewer with its dish of the same material, en- 
graved with fine arabesques: this portion of the article is 
in the style of the sixteenth century: the mounting is 
copied froA the celebrated ewer in the museum of the 
Louvre, the enamelled gold mountings of which have 
served as the model : this is a masterpiece of imitation, 
and has been executed by the order and under the di- 
rection of Mr. Webb, an enlightened lover of the fine 
arts. A vase, mounted in gold and enamel, is remark- 
able for the extreme delicacy of its carved enamels, and 
for thq Bkiiful execution of the figures and ornaments. 
Many other articles of the same description and of similar 
quality constitute a whole which the Jury regard as 
worthy of a Council Medal. 

W eisb A tJpT, C. M„ Sons, Hanau (Prussia, 412, p. 
1073), exhibit a set of chess-men and hoard, the pieces nt 
gold and pMvw , partly enamelled, and representing the 
Courts of Charles V. and of Francis I. They are en- 
tirely cast and nicely executed. The board exhibits 
superior qualities. It is made of silver, supported by 
four mermaids of silver gilt and enamelled in parts: 
from their shoulders hang garlands of enamel, ornamented 
with rubies and pearls, held up by gilt figures of children 
standing upon tortoises. Upon vanous parts of the gar- 
lands are placed herons of Bilver with blue enamelled 
wings. The squares of the chess-board are composed of 
mother-of-pearl and tortoiseshell. The whole is remark- 
able for its choice workmanship, and for the very skilful 
combination of silver with enamel and fige stones: the 
garland especially is executed in excellent taste, and 
must have presented considerable difficulties in mount- 
ing and enamelling. The Jury consider Messrs. Weis- 
haupt deserving of a Council Medal for this happily- 
conceived and well-executed work. 

Garrard, R. and S., and Co, Psnton Street, Hay- 
market, London (98, pp. 688, 689), exhibit a collection 
of articles in precious metals and in jewellery, the 
resemble of which is extremely rich, proving the im- 
mense extent of the m&nu&cture of works in gold and 
silver in England. 

There is, among the articles made in silver by Messrs. 
Garrard, a complete tea-service, consisting of seven pieces 
including the tray, in the Persian style, of very fine work- 
manship, the whole, with Jhe exception of the small 
figures on the coven, made of silver in repots* work. 
A table-candlestick with three branches, in the Queen 
Anne style, well conceived and veiy finely executed. A 
§ andlesuek without branches, of a hexagonal shape, very 
Veil made, in reports* work. A candelabrum with six 
branches, ornamented with foliage and fruit, of elegant 
design. A tea and coffee-service in tepees* work, with 
cast handles, which/ though of a style rather undecided, 
is of very appropriate workmanship. Several other durable 
and well-maifie trays and tea-services. A large ewer for 
a race-cup, representing Hercules combating the hprses of 
Diomedes, and surrounded by ornaments and emblems 
symbolical of the labours of Hercules. The handle 
represents the hydra of Lena. Tide piece of .plate, 
entirely least, Jtas a grand effect, and its ensemble gives 
it a real importance: the subject b well chosen, and 
the composition original. Several ‘covered dishes, one 
of them of hexagonal shape, foe others of foe patterns 
known as foe u bead and senw” and foe 44 bead and shell/ 
show the care and solidity with which plate for the table 
is made in England. 

Annexed is an abridged catalogue of foe principal 
articles of jeweller} exhibited by Messrs, GaSrard:— 
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Necklace, itdnuwta-, oawUjraeiul bracelet, ig magnlflaant 
opebiwfl Mtttnt* a adfetM&y. tM&bftd mt-^vegjrrkk 
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«m4 fifteteA century, tiro angels 

holding * ffrit and * vd^MWibli erf fating de- 
t&fotS] foffltetofaer bfc Ftert neckhwe/ with 

a circular feMriffiSbO of twffi aad farittlants, well made 
and to jppd trote^feWaae k the Renriteance stylo, 
with figures b gold, itiWro, mutate' atod pearly upon 
grot* and rod adnata* of da* wmkMmmp:^ gold 
ehst ifl tatart wife o etfxti* of emtaalds and brilliants: 
«ho%MM%l duo and pute, and the briceh* is well 
chased. Another bracelet of bright gold, it* centre orna- 
mented with rafales aad brilliants m imitation of the 
sculptures of Nineveh, a carious and cforifolly-executed 
cm>y, singular for the great aniS^sity of the model from 
which it has been taken t severs! brooches and rings, of 
which flue and scarce stones are the ngrae^pai ornaments. 
This exhibition, taken as a whole, indicates manufeotupng 
capabilities of the highest order, and an attentive Jfody 
of aU that can conduce to progress in this branch of 
national industry; and for these reasons the Jury recoip-' 
mended Messrs. Garrard for the Council Medal. 

Hunt and Hoskbia, 156 New Rond Street, London 
(07, pp. 687, 688). — The exhibition of Meays.kunt and 
Rosketl presents an assemblage of articles of mremagnifl- 
ceiico. The Jury, being required to point out those which 
they prefer, would direct attention to certain objects of 
special excellence, and particularly to tome very beautiful 
bracelets, one in emeralds and diamonds; another in opal 
and emerald, with white enamel; a third, which has a 
charming effect, composed of a flue opal, surrounded by 
brilliants and small emeralds upon white enamel, with 
foliage of gold. Hie Jury also mention with praise a 
bouquet of diamonds, as rich as it is elegant ; which can 
be entirely taken to pieces, even to the petals of the 
flowers, for the purpose of cleaning' and for forming into 
wen brooches; and which but for its weight would defy 
criticism. The Jury, however, prefer, among all the 
articles in Messrs. Hunt and Roak ell's exhibition, the 
vase executed in Mpm* silver by M. Vechte, which was 
shown several years ago in an exhibition at the Louvre, 
representing the fight between Jupiter and the giant*. 
The deity, represented sitting upon his eagle, forms the 
cover of the vase: upon the body aad handles are the 
giants endeavouring to scale the heavens, and hurling 
trees and rocks at Jupiter: at the foot lie allegorical 
figures in alto-relievo s other Agones ore engraved upon 
the ground of the vase fh very low relief, with a matted 
background. The same artist, M. Vechte, has com- 
menced for Mesate. Hunt and Hoskell a large shield, in 
three oval egmpartmcxits, representing the apotheosis of 




% Milton* Newton, and Shakspeare. The Jury recom- 
mended a Council Medal to be awarded to Megsrs. Hunt 
and Roritekl for the Jupiter vase and for the bouquet of 
diamonds. * • 

Hancocx/C;. !F., 39 Bruton Street/ Berkeley Square, 
London (118, p 692V*~The afiidtf ghowu by this exhi- 
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fsUotUfifc Wf<_ Ppoa.d yMi , 
drawing, tep t ee emAng genii bearing the eatai* of the 
79th Caafleron K^MSumTto tfihem the faux was pro* 
seated by M. DeSfloff; and on Ate inride of the ttdls a 
fine water-colour dnMvipg of foe seek of Gibraltar, 
Several other article* exhibited by Mr. Hancock aw 
worthy of being mentioned ; such as foe group in Olverof 
a knight combating a dragon and a Horn after a model by - 
Mr. Macarthy: a dessert-plate, with knife, spoon, sad 
fork , fb e* whole ornamented with vine leaves, and wrou ght 
in silves carefully find gracefoUy: a good silver oaiskF 
lgbrum, in the foliated style of Loom XIV., with five 
branches formed of acanthus leaves; and several other 
articles in the ornamental style for table use. The whole 
of Mr. Hancock's exhibition shows an accurate knowledge 
of the silversmith'* craft, and of foe resources Wfekh art; 
can apply to this branch of industry when it is property 1 
brought to bear upon It, , The Jury are of opmiou tfcaton 
these grounds Mr. Hancock is deserving pf foe Council 
Medal. 

Maiuiel Baonnma, 27 Rue de -Cboisetil, Paris fgfll 
JFranee, p. 1194).— The principal article exhibited , by 
Messrs. Marrel is the rape* representing the combat of 
Theseus vflth the Anuzdhs, after foe celebrated picture 
by Rubens. This copy in alto-relievo of aplcffiro as much 
noted for its imposition as for foe mmmCux ebaracter of 
the scene represented, offered considerable difficulties to 
the artist, which he has surmounted with nnqurotionahie 
success. The bas-relief is in bronze silvered : it is re- 
peated upon the two sides, and fixed to the frieze of the 
rate. The vase itself is executed in bronze gilt, fc^tfao 
I*ouis XIV. style, and bears the arms of its owner, His 
Royal Highness the Due d’Aumale ^ the handles roproaent 
Amazons upon sea-horses. A silver cup, in the Heaair- 
sance style, richly ornamented with figures another by 
the same artist, with medallions of bacchanalian figures, 
partly in repou&t work and partly chased and giHr’- 
another of silver gilt, inlaid with arabesques of blue 
enamel: these form but a portion of thi* remarkable col* 
lection, Theriury ygpid further mention a very beantifol 
silver hunting-kurfo/ the hilt of which represents Rtjf 
HuIkui standing within a niche : the cross is ornamantea 
with a fox at bay, defending itself agains^severaldogst 
upon the chape of the sheath is a handsome bas-rdieff 
representing fo^cou version of Bt. Hubert, and lower do wh 
is a hunting trdphy. The execution of this hunting-knife 
leaves nothing to be desired. The some maker dhow* 
Some seals orahmentod with beautified little figures, office : 
articles, scent-bottles in lapis lazuli, Venetian aveitturine, 
jasper, enamels, smiff-hoxeswnd ofoer boxes of most varied 
styles and perfect workmanship, both imoosmelKng and 
charing. Notwithstanding the merit* of the other pieces, 

]jt is especiSlfy forfois latter portion that the Jury recom- 
mended Messrs. Marrel for the Council Medal. • 

RmpoEpiELp J. F m 3 Rue Tronchet, Paris (1466 France, 
p. 1246). — The articles exhibited are of a most varied 
description : among others is a Bysantine casket in the 
forUfiof a shrine; the portion of the lid forming the roof 
is ornamented With bine enimels, and the sides with debts* 
enamel* of figures of angels upon golden aad green hack* 
grounds ; upon the summit of the roof i*|j»pmsontati«m 
of me Oqrtmation of theiioly Virgin, aocompanied liy two 
angels, flic whole in foil relief, and made of silver g&i 
foe euamxflsaro fine, aad the casket ornamented with rusk 
1, ctit and set in coloured foil, has * ymnasMUe 
it. A frfaelrt of oxidised rilvef xeproaenti ttffiro 
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p oval casket, the cover ornamented with a female 
rupon a panther, entirely in attar, after a 
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r, composed of a hollowed flat plate, in the centre of 
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tijekg of the tabl^M^rmedc^^e Mem of a roef’tod 
foliage, afnamemed with a kingfisher: upon the three 
daws are the bird*® nest attacked % a rat, and intoxicated 
IB&wit Baoehantee, after the model Of M, Godfrey de 
Chanxne, chased fef M. Poux. The entire collection 
shown by this exhibitor appears to the Jury to be deserving 
of a Council Medal.* 

QtranrTO*, A., li Roe Chapon, Park. (1619 France, 
pp. 195A 1255).— The variety of objects exhibited by 
M. Gueyttm bespeak great fertility of invention and a 
felicitous application of old aB well as novel processes. 

The Jury would mention particularly the History of the 
Horse represented on seven medallions upon a cup of cast 
and chased silver of very good shape. A cup of cast been modelled by Professoi 
silver, partially gilt, representing subjects of the chose, j relief of r the, bowl, which 
and having at the bottom a medallion of Diana of Fon- Wagner’s own work. The 
taincblcau. A perfume-burner, wk\ a gurlatd of oak 
intermingle with, objects of inanimate nature, its lid 
fanned of a vulture. An oblong casket, the sides en- 
crusted with rubies, and the lid ornamented with the 
figure of a Grecian female adjusting her earrings, while a 
Cupid holds her mirror : this piece is in cast silver, and 
chased in a very artistic manner. Several boxes and 
eiga^eases, ornamented with Aandsome bas-reliefs, in cast 
and chased silver, very light, or produced by the electro 
’ •silvered. A beautiful 

r, and also silvered 
group in east silver of an 
Egyptian holding in a rearing hone, one-fourth 
natural mao. All these articles, especially those that 
chased and those produced by the electro process, 
touring at once ’ 
smithk art, give 

among the exhibiton, and have induced the Jury 
recommend him far the Council Medal. 

FhoMXWhfttanmidB, R2 Rue St. Honord, Paris. (1720 
France, p. IgiB.) — The articles exhibited by M. Froroent- 
Meuriee consist entirely of gold atad silvdr smith’s work, 
trinkets, and jewellery, artistically treated? Among them 
gre to he remarked two elegant brooohea in the Renaissance 
style, in rubies and opals, with brilliants artanged in the 
farm of aftringe, one of them being very large, the other 
smaller. A beautifal bracelet, in the same style, in blue 
enamel, gold, and brilliants. A brooch, In the shape of a 
cross, in black enamel, having a sapphire in its centre, 

With branches and garlands of brilliants, upon* which is a 
hMrwith a body ofpearl. The Po^t*ohalice, the orna- 
meatbgof wmch is at once elegant and ppvef, is exe- 
cuted Wtih remarkable and appropriate taste. The toilet- 
table of ttroRinfal Highness the Duchess of Parma is a 
romaritabk work* in which M, Froment-Meurieg has 
staveome dll the difitawtief of the silversmith's and 

S eiler** art, incest silver, repotwf work, enamelled and 
W —«n| flH 1 work, and engraved steel. But the 
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lag h to arranged that ti mp^^portkmsmeybetmfien 

totodtowbh ease, without m toy WT fltotoM jb* so- 
“ ffcls arti : ^ 

: farmer 

(940 Prussia, 

p. iwf meosamead far a Gferil 

JkL Vaguer, fat maker of a ritar «m tropiete fat the 
table, having flu roe stages sue above tooths*, The one 
farming the nase consists of a plinth, supported by Kens. 
Upon m plinth arorapimetttea figures of the human race 
in. its primitive condition, seated and grouped at thefaot 
of an oak tree, and accompanied by animafa tod imple- 
ments sharaeterietic of the chase, or pastoral Ufa, and of 
fishing, Above these, throe female figures, standing 
against the pillar, r epre s ent AgrtoufrmWjfe 
the cultivation of the vine. Theaefiguici support a bowl, 
the sides of which are formed in rwottn* warn, tod orna- 
mented with numerous figures of children, or small genii 
of industry, theJBoienoes and the Arts, mcafally groped* 
and forming very animated compactions. From the 
centre of this bowl rises a palm-tree, surmounted by a 
winged figure, representing the genius of civilisation, and 
the fubduer of evu, which is typified by an expiring 
hydro. The whole of this piece, with the exception of 
the bas-relief of the bowl, is cast and chased : the compo- 
sition is entirely M. Wagner’s. The figures of the genius, 
ana the three females standing against the pillar, hate 
been modelled by Profossor Fischer. The repou&f has- 

is not quite finished, is M. 

w _ Jury recognise in this centre- 

piece a flue style, an exalted character, excellent sculpture, 
and good effect The most studious care, united to 
extreme skill, has guided the execution of the whole of 
this work, which is worthy of the high position held by 
the arts in Germany, and worthy of the Exhibition it 
adonis. « 

The King of Prussia’s shield. (98 Main Avenue).— 
His Roval Highness the Pbincb of Walks (p. 110), 
exhibits a shield, presented to him by the King of Prussia 
upon the anniversary of his christening. His Majesty 
furnished the general plan of the work : the drawings for 
it were designed by the celebrated pajnfer Cornelius, the 


an it were designed by the celebrated painter Cornelius, the 
the architectural ornaments are by M. Stiller, the modellings 
are by M. Fisher, the goldsmith's work by M. Hossaner, the 

. , i ii r i .1 .... » . m . v _ „ 
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>y a wreath or acanthus leaves, which stand out upon i 
circle of blue enamel, with golden stars, the whole upon 
a large Greek cross, .which is covered with the following 
gilt bas-reliefs : Justice, beneath which is a round me- 
dallion of St Mark, surrounded by four chrysoprages ; 
Prayer, beneath which is St. Matthew ; Religion, with 
St. JLuke bpnehth; and Charity, beneath which k St. 
John. Between the arms of the cross are four bas-reliefr, 
—Moses striking the rock, the Lord's Supper, the fall ot 
manna, and the baptism of Christ Around this oross k 
a friese of blue enamel, ornamented with vines, with pea- 
cocks, and foliage of palm-leave** Between these enamek 
aremaxneos upon German onyx, representing the twelve 
Apostles. The next circle is composed of oval-shaped 
ornaments of white enamel, between which are green 
cinque-foils with golden pearls, the mounting of whieh k 
golden foliage upon a background of white enamel with 
small green leaves, around which is a twisted border. 
The large bas-relief which surrounds the shield represents 
the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, Judas bctr s yi i i gChrist 
to the Pharisees, the Jrarial of Christ, the Resumetion, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon foe Apostles, and tbt? 
birth of the Prince of Waka. feonto^SttatolSof 
k repMpenfed the arrivals the fiug of Pronsia hi Rag- 
land) his galley steered by togek, ss»d propelled by a 
personification of steam; he is wrio 
by an aUegorieal ropro s epteti to of jm TOtotei hy tm 
J^eoTw&ingtpa andly^Sro A%tt. Theexteriqr 
edge k deeocated with tottorisp of wUte and green 
enamel, with buttons of floveted : gletew $toglyv ftotoft" 
care edge k hi the 
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ft* ft# beauty «f its Mgtm, ««»ft mM, end 

4kfftgS» ‘HUM** fthAs ft# Jwft * flatted* 

Item, if ft ttwfttd ft# fos Wfti e# the artists, who hoy# 

jtamMftr, Iqmac*, Me mow (#66 Rossi* p. 1564), 
oxldMfs aster*! KftiW## in silver, consisting of vase* of 
varied and origin Ml frame executed with much cores ttr 
vwy eftfsot eunusttee ft cost silver, mpmmUy one of * 
tesla figure reining open ft# brink of a well, and 
looking m h#r Image reflected in the water ; the cylinder 
of fte Wet) Is hollow, and gilt inside, forming, when re- 
wmosdiftArftkftgow^: another work represents a female 
figure leaning sgatast a cask and pouring out beer, a eat 
ft shown eiwsMg up fte cask .behind her; this piece 
forms dtaapot, the cask serving to contain the liquid, the 
vase held by the female figure being the spout. These 
two compositions are perfectly original, and the workman- 
ship is gracefully and carefully executed, The talent of 
M. SaaUcoff is, however, especially displayed ft a large 
centre-piece representing a fir-tree, at the foot of which 
the Grand Duke Dmitry Donskoy, sitting wounded, is 
learning from his soldiers that he haft gained the victory. 
The composition of this group is excellent : the (Snaring 
possesses great fulness, and Is, at the same time, most 
carefully exeented: the figures, fine in composition gand 
superior in execution, possess a great degree of originality * 
and are arranged in a natural manner ; and the character 
as well as the merit displayed in this group 
anything hitherto produced in this de**crti 
feature. The Jury recommended a Council Medffi for 
M. Hasikoffi 

Kaummeubk and Zevtigxn, St. Petersburg (376 Russia, 
p. 1384), Jewel lets to the Imperial Court of Russia, have 
exhibited a diadem wreath in imitation of the leaves aud 
fruit of the bryony. The leaves are in diamonds, aud the 
fruits in emeralds cut ft very elongated pear-shaped 
forms. The different portious of tins wreath can be taken 
apart and used separately s 2,836 rose-diamonds, 1 29 bril • 
liauts, and 12 emeralds, are contained in this beautiful 
ornament. Next is to be observed a “ berthe” formed of 
bouquets of curfhnt-brancbet. in diamonds, the fhiit foi med 
of polished uncut rubies suspended at different points 
upon a double string of diamonds, and arranged alter- 
nately with flowers w brilliants : its effect is excellent 
The Juty have fortber remarked two other articles in the 
same collection, a bouquet of eglantine and lily o&the 
valley entirely in brilliants and roses ; also a brooch repre- 
senting a branch of the ipomea in diamonds and beautiful 
turquoises. The importance of the articles in this collec- 
tion, the superior taste in composition, and, above all, the 
perfection of the setting^ not excelled by the works of 
any jeweller in the Exhibition, have induced the Jury to 
recommend that to Messrs. Kaemmerer and Zeftigen be 
awarded ft Council Medal. 

LKBfOKJtiKa, G. r t> Place Veadfime, Paris (304, p. 1191). 
— The collection exhibited by M. Lemonnier has con- 
stantly and justly attracted considerable attention. The 
qualities which eminently distinguish the jew<&* belonging 
to fte Queen of Spain are ft very decided and elevated.] 
taste ft ft» composition, an imposing aspect, and great 1 
skill ft giving effect to the materials at fte disposal of fte 
jeweller, M. Lemonnier hea executed two sou of jewels 
for the Quean of Spain* The first ooftsist* of a diamond 
necklace ft fte form of a ribbon, interlaced with foliage 
of emeftfcla. Us® stomacher and shoulder-knots, from 
which art suspended very large emeralds with dusters of 
brilliants* aw in fte same style, and in theft the jeweller 
has overcome considerable difficulties presented by fte 
design* The bouquet is formed of lilies of brilliants, the 
leaves of emerald* and ribbons of brilliaata^Wift pendants 
of pearl The crown is in fte same style, with aiguttlettes 
ft the foam of warm having stamens haftSL The 
taqtfet i* likewise ft ribbon of brilliants, bkvSmA with 
emeralds, * The whde of this collect leu display*, ft fte 
graft of its aftummmeut, much 

adrfttttsm oto W fftrUtUe ftveoftr ft making use of a 
*t#w wiftout aUowftg' fteir ft* 
foSiBM«afobi»tom The same may 

ft #|Mwr fteesbof jewtfle made ft diamond* art topphifft 


also ftftagfeg to fte Queen of Spain* The crown ft 
composed ft fte hemtdftevyfo: ft the centre of foe dia- 
mond flowers ftampphife i abmnfifdwteaftefbrDKants 
accompanies the mown, with which fte stomacher and the 
tnirdrfa^f mdi pecfoctly J upott ftem saw flower* of bril- 
liant* with centres of sapphires with garland* mid long- 
shaped pendants* The whole of this eat presents an 
awimbU worthy of the talent of M Lemnnnie*, *It ft 
impossible to spirit of other artides of secondary itnpor t* 
snee to those jut described, though tftfworid elsewhere 
be deserving of fcotice. M. 1 (Mieanfar has thoroughly 
attained the end which should be kept ft view ft fte exe- 
cution of jewellery, to strike and gratify both the eye and 
the imagination. As a setter of scouef he ft excelled by 
many other jewellers ; in point of invention sndjftcomdon 
he stands unrivalled in the Exhibition.* The Jury recom- 
mended him a Council Medal. 

Vmrox, G. T.J 10 Rue des Filles du Cslvaire, 

(1580, p. 1250).— The attention of the Jury has been 
attracted by the bronses and the works ft gilt bronse* 
exhibited by M. Vittos. They cdh only speak of the 
bronses which are either wholly or partiallygut, to which 
they are limited by their instructions. They* have ob- 
served a dock in gilt bronse, called the 41 three hours of 
the day it ft ornamented with Cupids upon a cloud, 
and supported by m pedestal of white marble. The Cupid* 
are in bronse, aud the style of Ix>uis XVI. ft preserved 
with much taste and care ft the execution. The same 
it above* dock ft exhibited in double the size.* A console cande- 
o( mono- februm, in the Louis XIV. style, entirely in gilt bronse, 
is composed of three rich volutes springing from the 
foot, and entwined with garlands of« oak, tffe whole sup- 
porting branches of lilies and mallows. This article ft 
executed in remarkably good style, and the gilding has 
an excellent effect. A bronze figure of a child, St the 
size of life, bearing a basket from which issue fruits, 
flowers, and branches, gilt, presents a rich msemMs by the 
contrast of the bronze with the gold, and is of exeellent 
workmanship. The group of children ft bronze, "half the 
size of nature, carrying bunchcg of grapes and resting 
upon a rich stand in gilt bronze, is, in the estimation of 
the Jury, the best piece in this collection so distinguished 
by the choice of models taken from the most ekilfiil 
artists, and for execution with a care which no other 
maker has surpassed : the whole of the gilding ft effected 
by the electro process, aud appears to fie executed ft the 
best iuauneo«» d'ftftnrticles noticed claim from the Jfiry 
a reoovnmendaiioufor a Council Medal. * 

Moiutiuul, F„ Madrid. (Spain, 261, p. 1345>u.U ft 
to be regretted that Spain, a country renowned for its 
works ft precious metals adapted for the puxp0*es«of 
Divine worship shoifld have seut but one article of this 
description m the Exhibition. The Jury have neve:- 
theless seen, with R&tisfection, the monstrance exhibited 
by M. Mofotilla. This ehoice specimen of the silver-* 
smith 1 * art stands about 6 feet 6 inches high: it ft made 
of silver gilt, ft the florid style of the fifteenth century. 
At the base are four bas-reliefs ft silver, representing the 
Lord's Sunper, Christ bearing His Cross, foe Garden of 
OU\es, and the entry into Jerusalem. Upon the platform 
are four figures in silver of angels ft foe attitude of 
prayer, ttyip feces turned towards the octagonal base of 
the monstrance, the shaft of which ft ornamented with 
figures Of the four Evangelists in frill relief beneath 
Gfifolc tumts. The monstrance itself ft radiated ft Urn 
form of a double wreath composed of vine branches, 
clusters, and brilliants. Surrounding it are fourteen stars 
djr comets composed of brilliants, topans^apiefoyst^ and 
emeralds : foe cross b oompoeed of brilliants and ame- 
thysts. The of this lam work presents & fins 

effect. The Jury have particulariy Tenanted the rsgn- 
iarity of adjustment of foe various parts,' sc difficult ft 
cany out property ft a work riongafed ft the frftri «f h 
Gothic spire, and conceived ft a style of arefcftmftr* 
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(Furaw, 17M, t- 18»), ofotbit* mne hrowm which 
fated irifo at grart deal of iatemt ( 

. s%®?8 Of* cw,0f tto*te* 

teiauheii and hAiJfag a ngk nanfinta 
i^rfjfllfatorae. it matt upon a th r ae-firolated jp*di- 
atau of*at tworae, in Loui. XIV.’. style, which fiu a 
top, effi s ot. A I urge clock) with candelabra la gilt bronUe, 
bf the style of the latter part of the reton of Minis XI V. 
Tw^^pfpojNsdain, too backgroundsH)f which or© of 
to£$ue^bl*e with rich mountings of gilt bronze* eom- 
paged cf a grooved motfitifog anrand r the neck of the 


a rotate; beneath are head* of chimeras, from watch a 
jmrian d flrocsede to the centre of the vase. Lastly, a 
pair of candlesticks, in the style of Louis XV., with 
twisted stems, tWfret ornamented with escutcheons. It 
is principally as an artist b gilt bronze for room decora- 
GSmL, that A. Pailkrd has dmtbguiritod himself it* the 
‘Exhibition j rod It is on this account the Jury^reosm- 
mended him as deserving of a Council Medal, which 
hating been refused by the Council of Chairmen, a Prize 
Medal was awarded. 

The July award the Prise Medal to Messrs. Wbst and 
Son, of Dublin (15, p, 675), for their brooches rod trin- 
kets b gold, copied with much taste, yet not servilely, 
from the antique ibul» found b Ireland ; also for their 
necklaces, in which they have turned the almost forgotten 
style of the medjueval age to a very good account. 

The Jury award the Prize Medal to Lambert and 
PswucNoa, Coventry Street, London (103, p. 690), fur 
their carefully-executed, elegant, oml o\el silversmith's 
work,— in pffticula*, for a round flattened vase, with a 
long neck and a lid, b the Oriental style, the body and 
the qsek ornamented with leaves, with gilt veins, rod gilt 
and burnished bunches of gropes : also, for a Centre vase, 
melon-shaped and flattened, having a long neck, the divi- 
sions of the ride and the neck ornamented with thistles in 
bas-relief ; the silver is of a beautiful dead brightness, 
which would appear to be very durable. 

Jem Hardman and Co., Mediaeval Court (532, p. 761), 
exhibit a rich collection of articles tor church use, in 
silver, and b silver gilt and enamelled. They have 
adopted the roediiml style. The workmanship is good, 
beta, and well detoxed. Two large closets cpntain the 
communion cups, crosiers, monstrances, pyxes, rod cruc- 
ifixes ; tor which the Jury award them the Prise Medal. 
(Awarded a Coufeu Medal by Jury q££ly %XXII.) 

The Jewellery and trinkets of Rowlands, C. and W„ 
146 RwgeatJmeft, London (118, p. 693), are remarkable 
for their totg^xocution, particularly a blue enamel brooch 
with a large polished and uncut garnet, two beautifol 
bracelets, and a brilliant and emerald stomacher. APiize 
Medal » awarded tor the careftUnea and elegance of 
their workmanship. 

CmWjpK, T. J. and N., Sheffield (45, p. 6fc0), exhibit 
article* important b size rod of good taste. They are 
Of plated rover, plated by the old process of uniting the 
metals by heat : the edges rod mountings are of silver. 
1} be Jury have remarked among other things some plain 
orodelabra, one of them of antique form, one of the style 
OfLoob XIV., and another of the style of Louis XV. 
The Worlonaoshb of their dish-covers, teapots, and 
tkapomfUly executed u this »tyle required, rad 
‘ r twted for kmc me. The Jury amid Mess*. 
kfoTpriteMfedaL^ • 

.... _ i» Medal i» awaraU tdAxcssu. J., 10 Strand, 
London (ill, pp, <91, 99<j, for hid enamelled article.; 
eraeelally a fflgfcftee xttk'Mbfe pound, dotted tritl 
t w a l A m e rel l MlSra i and w e mu euftawith turqucira-Wue 
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are five ta number, of silver gUt, and m too modbrod 
style, well engraved and enamfllodo They mo rewarded 
with a PibeMcdaL 

Wathxrston rod Bbogdxn, 16 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden (105, pp. 660, 661). The Jury have 
remarked as deserving or the Prise Medal a vase in the 
ancient style, entirely of gold, enamels, and precious 
stones. It is b the shape of a covered cup, surmounted 
by a group b gold representing England, Scotland, rod 
Ireland. The Wi is a cylindrical bas-relief b gold, 
unfinished, the subject of which is the landtag of the 
Homans, and the battle of Hastings. Upon the handles 
are the figures of St. George rod St. Donatos ; beneath 
nre two furores of Fame crowning the baste of Nelson, 
WeUinatonTtailton, Sbakspeare, Newton, and Watt ; and 
ou tlto toot ore the figures of Truth, Prudence, Industry, 
and Valour. The vase weighs 95 ounces ; it is decorated 
with very varied ornaments in enamel, relieved by 
precious stones rod diamond festoons. 

J. B. DtriucAM, 456 New Oxford Street. (Claw XXI., 
46, p. 593.) Amongst the articles made of steel sub- 
mitted to their examination, the Jury have remarked a 
beautiful chatelaine, entirely of wrought steel : it is com- 
posed of twelve pieces, adjusted with extreme care, and 
covered with faceted ornaments; several of the pieces, 
such w the 6tui, the key, the tablets, and the almanack, 
have required very long rod bkilfhl work, a^d twelve 
months were required to complete this chatelaine. It was 
made entirely b London, and not a single piece of It 


was stamped' The Jury award Mr. Du 
Medal. 

Hrautv and Sons, Mount Street, Birmingham. (Class 
XXII., 305, p. 628.) The Jury likewise award the Prize 
Medal to these exhibitors tor their chatelaines, purse- 
ornaments, rod buckles, made entirely of steel, rod of 
very perfect workmanship. 

LeoohAR 8, W., 88 Piccadilly, London. (Class XXIX*, 
44, p. 791.) The silversmith’s work In the dressing- 
cases of Mr. Leuchars is well made, elegant, rod solid. 
A lady’s dressing-case of walnut wood, mounted in the 
median al style, withpierced silver fittings, Is particularly 
to be remarked. The Jury award Mr. Leuchars the 
Prise Medal 

Capt. L. L. BosoawUn Ttauwwo*, CHfron House, Old 
.Brompton (Class XXX., 823, t>. 841% has exhibited mm 
very delicate objects, principally of natmd htatory, 
botany, rod entomology, which he has covered with a 
metope coating, sufficiently thin to preserve their details, 
rod of sufficient fttongth to admit or thirir Mug mtmhtad 
b sand. The qpts token from objects thus p wp ao p l 
retain the exactness of the original, every thing on whtah 


may be minntdy traced by the aid of a magiiiMQg ghm* 
This process 'combines i* fts results economy or time and 
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of expenditure with the most desimMu mmmer*. Ttaft 
" - ixA the Prize Medrit to its taventor. 

Masswau^ 81 John Street, Tottenham Court 

teuton (Class XXIII., I04y p. 0 W), exMMla « 

cotiection of gold leaf of all oobuto, Tteif k 
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tlm p to faM tom df Mr. MawbaH combine all the con- 
crtiMoudM» awal faa 'wrk. The Jure 

award hhihe Prim MoW. 

The VMtodhmn of attkd m U any* and agate, in their 
tUtfwMI elate * offiMed df turtou» hue* br artificial p«>- 
eesses, Mi tamo* a huge branch of industre at OW 
ehto In Hm ootteoflon w Messrs. Wild and Robinson 
m to M remarked two vwy beautiful flower-vases of 
Meek onyx. adouM, with natural white veto ; two huge 
etna of m chalcedony, coloured; large square links of 
dwtodn**, ectauected together without Mints, and alter- 
trtttfctf hi eoJour^— rery curious as regards both the work 
end w**kftto*i*l; also a very beaudfbl snuff-boa of 
greep*je*tter. This remarkable maimfectnre claims at 
9m Muds of the Jure the Prise Medal. 

BuiicfKD and Gutruf, Hamburgh. (54 Hamburgh, 
p. 1198.) A slim inkstand is exhibited by Messrs. 
Brahmtold and Gutrot in the shape of an oak, at the foot 
of which are a stag and a doe; near them are two trunks 
of trees, cot horisontally, serving tor the ink-bottle and 
sand-box. This work, which 1 b gast, is elegant and 
natural. The Jury award the Prise Medal. 

G. P. EUtiucft, Hauan (410 Prussia, p. 1073), exhibits 
a carnation in brilliants and rubies, with gold mountings 
enamelled green. This may also be used as a pin fo*the 
hair. It is frifcnted in a small vase of turquoise blue 
enamel upon gold, with buttons of blue and ted enamel, 
and gold lionr heads bearing garlands ; the tape is oraa-J 
mooted with green and red oral-shaped ornaments. The 1 
Prise Medal is awarded tor the ensemble of this work. 

Strcbe and Son, Leipzig. (03 Saxony, p. HOC.) A 
burnished silver vase, its body encircled by carnations, 
and containing a bouquet of fifteen sd\ er flowers, executed 
with so much lightness that they appear as if they had 
been produced by the same process as artificial flowers. 
This bouquet is an original work of Messrs. Strobe 
and Son, and the Jury deem it deserving of the Prize 
Medal. 

The Koval Prussian Iron Foundry, Beilin (271 
Prussia, p. 106£), has contributed a large vase And two 
candelabra of cast iron inlaid with silver. The vase 
represents Alexander's entry into Babylon, after Thor- 
valdsen, and the candelabra support groups of Amazons 
on horseback and on foot. Judging of these articles as 
s^uneiis^of^nlay ing with silver, they are deserving of 

Khllkr and Co , Oberstein. (888 Prussia, p. 1097.) 
The Jury award the Prise Medal to these exhibitors tor 
their tea-service of coloured cornelian, consisting of two 
pots, a sugar-basin, twelve cups and saucers, twelve small 
plates, and twelve spoons; and tor their jewel-cases in 
greeg moss-agate. The workmanship, the quality of these 
objects, and their unusual dimensions, are worthy of 
attention and approbation. 

A* PtfVfeRTus, Geneva. (219 Switzerland, p. 1280.) 
The watch-cases, some in enamel, some ornamented with 
gold and diamonds, and two engraved gold plates, hate 



ea. Tell, tte otter » tree with a landscape back- 
peoand,are nutated with extreme precision and delicacy 
Sy Mr. fWttKuatet; the tree, la particular, k of trarit- 
nnmhWp which will tarn* the minuted apmolnatka with 
tc y a The Jury award M/Dwertre the 
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L. A. Golat, Smsmte, Geneva (220 jp. 1280), has ex- 
hibited a smell souvenir pocket-book, with enter engraved 
on white and green enamelled gold, with two medalUope 
upon enamel, one of which reposeuts two Italian wdben* 
with o child, and the other a landscape after 
The perfection of these enamels and their 
beautiftil effect merit a Prize Medal 
J. Bmmm, Genoa (29, p. 1304), The Jure award 
the Prize Mew to M. Benaati, uwhutootmer of silver 
filigree work, tor a statuette of Christopher Columbus 
discovering a part of the globdtoy lifting up a vdUwhioh 
covers it. Notwithstanding the boldness of the idea of 
executing such a subject in filigree, he has shown so much 
skill and taste in overcoming this difficulty, that hit suc- 
cess is surprising, and attributable to the clever atnuuM- 
ment of imperceptible threads, imparting to Hi 9 mmmk 
of the figure a form at once indecitioe but correct. 

J.’Lolbo, Geifoa. (68 Sardinia, p. 1394). A 
manutocturer of filigree, M. Loleo, has executed a column 
commemorative of the Exhibition, not very durable* but 
of very choice workmanship. The dory attach more ira- 
poitance to the beautiful manufacture of trays* scent* 
boxes, vidr-poche*y sugar-basin with tray, cigar-cases, 
fans, baskets, and garlands tor ladies' head-dresses, which 
are of perfect execution, of very good taste, and have 
been rewarded with a Prise Medal; • 

11. Katzeasdoiuer, Vienna. (577 Austria, p. 1030). 
M. Katzcrsdorfer exhibits a toilet-glass, the frame of 
which is entirely of massive silver, richly decorated with 4 
various ornaments, and with numerous* groups and single 
figures. 'This frame, of elaborate and choice workman- 
ship, merits, in the opinion of the Jury, thwprize Medal. 

D. Romaik, Rotterdam. (104 Holland, p. 1148). The 
celebrated Dutch setters of precious stones are represented 
at the Exhibition by M. Komain alone, who haB made a 
stomacher, consisting of a portrait painted in enamel and 
snrrounded b> a bouquet, capable of being divided into 
three parts, and very cleverly mounted in rode diqponds 
and pearls, for which a Prize Medal is awarded, a 

J. Falloxse, Lifege. (384 Belgium, p. 1160.) Itisonly 
a few years since the art of inlaying and dampening 
iron and copper has been revived in France, Spain, ana 
Belgium. M. Falloise, of Lftge, exhibits many different 
articles, to w luch he applies this description of decoration. 
Particular] ly worthy of remark are — a steel bracelet, with 
a bas-relief representing a Nereid in ajjiver, with dranery 
of green mrd irrljQjr shades of gold, mounted m a 
dolphin, and standing out from the ground of ittktia Steel 
in very high relief: two covered cups of copper (patibitf) 
inlaid with silver, in the Oriental style l three vases, in 
the Renaissance style, ornamented on tne tray and tjie 
stem with fitters, foliage, birds, and masks, inlaid In 
silver, in reliJF and engraved ; a steel chalice, upon which 
are numerous tasteful ornaments in gold and silver, inlaid 
and engravid. These remarkable articles entitle their 
maker to the Prise Medal. * 

K. ZtJLQAQA, Madrid. «(264#nd 264a Spain, p. 1046) 
Don E. Zulo&ga has exhibited aims, and* cover for a book, 
of iron and mack oxidised steel, nchly decorated with 
bas-reUeft and wUh damascened ornaments in gold and 
stiver. The pistols, diggers, and sword are exactly of 
the same qfgle os the book-cover ; the latter, intended to 
contain a Castilian title of nobility, is ornamented on 
one siclo with figure-subjects, on the other ride with 
esAttchejns and devices. The old Spanish models have 
served forpatterns to all thesdVorks, in which tbeecalp- 
ture is deficient in grace and elegance, but its combination 
tfltb a very bfiautflfal da ma afr emu g pra tafiss such a good 
effort, .that artists aid already engag effTff copying^thc 
ardoies exhibited by J9on E. Zuloaga, to whom the Jury 
award a Prize Modal:— 
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fe MwMTto M.Bati (»H&* 
towerriee, of seventeen pieces mounted in 

top* tearing * pile of silversmith's work, supporting 
~ r tea-pot*, m many »«fiP»-bMine, cto-bateti, end 
jpgs, all in silver, partly oxidised. The silver tear 
>i* heated by a lamp. Around anafbur niches, with 
am; above the to, between the niches, there 
t of syrens; into lower niches there are other 
jure*. Small Triton Atlases support the milk- 
jugs. The trays are inlaid with enamel, gilt and orna- 
mented; to whole of the ground ia in npoum* work, 
and riohly ornamented. The models of the figures have 
been msufajby M.iKlagmaim. M. Durand exhibits besides 
a table centre-piece of silver, with in fa ntin e figures repre- 
* caring riie four seasons, water and wine, in the style of 
Louis XV. ; and a racing-cup, with subjects relating to 
tournaments and carousals in rilver gilt, ordered by the 
late Duke of Orleans 

Od»jt, — • , 20 Rue Basse du dtempart. Paris. (1071 
Fiance, k 256.) The articles exhibited by M. Oiliot 
consist of large and medium-sised pieces of silversmith's 
Work in the Rnglish style, end of workmanship whjch 
this skilful silversmith deems best adapted to table- 
services. All the pieces are of silver, mostly cast, bur- 
nished, matted or engraved, and manufactured with care 
and aolidity. The principal articles are— a large vase, 
with marine divinities, about 4 ft. 6 iu. in height ; the 
table-service of M. de la Biboissibrp* all the trovers of 
which are richly ornamented with sculpture of animals 
or of inanimate nature ; an Arabian coffee-pot, with its 
Jlaganu in burnished and gilt silver; a chestnut plate, 
representing a damask table-napkin; a coffee-pot and 
chocolate-pot ornamented with spiral groovings, burnished 
and beautifully executed; a table centrepiece, repre- 
senting a wild boar at ba> ; ,a large candelabrum, with 
baoejftodian figures ; fine specimens of knives, forks, and 
spoons. Ac. The Jury award the Prize Medal to the , 
exhihlfcoii of M. Odiot? 

Charlies Chmbtofle and Co., 5G Hue de Bontly, Paris. 
(1562 France, p. 1251.) Messrs. Chrotofle and Co., who 
are licensed*!*) work the patent of Mr. Elkington, exhibit 
a valuable collection of silversmith's work in copper 
electro-plated with silver, of all sizes. The principles 
laid dtpm, as to articles of every-dgv ipw-heing made of 
electro-plate* are applicable to all thcfexliibitors who have 
had rgeourse to this process, and the Jury can make no 
« i^tipaJa favour of Messrs. Christofle. They award 
tlic rriasPTed&l to the ornamental articles only which 
ttfese manufacturers exhibit, such as a ceu(fre-piece repre- 
senting Cupids fishing with a net around a group of 
trunks of trees, and candelabra, in the same style, of 
agreeable and animated sculpture. « 

Constant VaiAb, left Hue St. Martin, Paris. (707 
France, pp. 1212-18.) e The^ Jury have noticed with 
satisfaction the artificial pearls exhibited by M. Constant 
VaRs, who displays great skill in overcoming the diffi- 
culties of Workmanship, and producing a superior imita- 
tion gf natural pearls. They award to w Constant Valfcr 
i Prise Medal* 9 

Botnuanrtm Hyvelim, and Co.. 46 Kul^lBt. Avoye, 
Paris. (1197 France, p* 1281.) The articles exhibited 
conrist oftaratifel artificial stones tastefully set, amongst 
whkli a stomacher to diamonds, pearls, and emeralds is 
fipeohdlar worthy of notice. These manufacturers make 
the material s thems elves, and work for exportation. The 
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frames, bracelets, brooches, and to , 

meats. Thf Jury award him a Prize MedM. 

Savaxy and MofiBim, 2 Rue Vancaawm, Paris* 
France, a. 1104.) The imitation stones of Messn * ft _ w 

and Moabach saomprise samples of various descriptions, 
executed as wefi as possible. eepeaMly their imitation 
The emeralds, anaperticulariy to sapphires* 


am hardly so perfect, but hitherto manufacturers have 
been unable to attain perfection in this deecriptioa of 
stones. The settings are ia very good taste, and very 
carefully executed. THie Jury award them a {toe Medal* 

F. A. Thottrht, 31 Plaee de la Bourse, Paris, (1702 
France, p. 1257.) M. Thouret exhibits various articles of 
silversmith's work iu copper electro-plated ; but to Jury 
exclusively notice among the productions of this manu- 
facturer the abjects'bf art obtained from antique models 
with 'great exactness by means of to electrotype process, 
such as the Cup of Fulda, and to one representing to 
Rape of the Sabines: perfectly clean moulds, taken in 
gelatine from the originals, have served to reproduce these 
charming models in copper deposited by electricity ; the 
deposits arc beautiful, and are silvered and gilt. The 
Jury hpv£**Usb remarked a beautiful cover for a primer, 
produced by the electro process, ornamented with subjects 
from the Old and New Testaments, with superimposed 
medallions. The Prize Medal is awarded to M. Thouret 

Aucoc, — , sen., 6 Rue de la Paix, Pans. (1052 France, 
p. 1220.) The beautiful fittings for travelling cases, ex- 
hibited by M. Aucoc, containing very important articles 
of silver and silver-gdt worked in the English style, are 
worthy of particular notice, and have been awarded a 
Prize Medal. 

Lxbolus Fabahs, 1 Hue de la Chaussee des MUtimes, 
Paris. (1318 Franco, p. 1239.) The articles exhibited 
consist of bronzes, clocks, candelabra, groups and figures 
mostly gilt, and silvered in parts. Their display of arti- 
cles is considerable, and nothing which they have sent has 
been made far the occasion. The Jury, though observing 
in the productions of Messrs. Lerolle Frbres a certain 
degree of negligence of style, deem them nevertheless de- 
serving of the Prise Medal. 

Minor Fttkmw, 10 Rue d' A iigoulfone-du-Teraplc, Paris. 
(646 France, p. layo.) A considerable assortment of deco- 
rative articles in zinc and alloys of common metals, bronzed, 
gilt, or silvered, constitutes the exhibition of Messn. Mlzoy 
Frbres. This branch of industry places within to means 
of all classes, gnd at very low pnees, ornaments of rich 
appearance, such as statuettes, candelabra, docks, Ac. Ac* : 
the greater part of these figures am cast in reverie, to 
bronzing, gilding, and silvering, being obtained by to 
electro process, the effect of which is remarkable in this 
descriptWof articles, wherein it is desirable to combine 
effect with economy. The Jury award them to Prise 
Medal. 

V. P. Boyer, 38 Hue Saintonge, Paris. (70 Fiance, 
p. 1175.) The Jury award to rase Medal to M. Bayer 
tor fils bronze figures electrOfgilt, in which to gold is 
very well employed, exhibiting fine, banritodi dead, 
yellow, anti-grean gold ia large surfaces, or la imitation 

A. Lacabm&he, 2 fine Saint Elisabeth, Paris* (1224 
France, p. 1238.) Amongst totiatitationa of precious 
metals tore are two large candelabra la cast-iroft, partly 
btonmd, andt partly gilt with^ varnish, exbtofcfedby MTlar 
eaoftre. Thes e caadtiobro, adapted far bufdjag gas, of 
large rim aad very \ 
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Bod Porflu 

(1409 Hr ipifta» f. 1948.) By '4 evotiag tdmsffif exclusively 
tetitettrowfoetute ofoWnh plate, l£ Pottttlelguo-Buaaad 
tettfoteente a master ofthis particular branch of art He 
hm Ended himself of the beet andetfanfonuderoinodels: 
ki» hm enamelled shrine, after design* of the Abb* 
Martin, has a vefjr beautiful effect, with the exception of 
the email engraved medallions: he exhibits also a bronze 
ewer at ana enamelled, and sihreved crosiers richly orna- 
mented with earring and enamels. The Jury aaard him 
the Prine Medgl. 

P. J. Laboche, 169 Palais Nattamd, Pans. (1987 
France! p. 1988.) Among the articles exhibited by M. 
Lahocne, the Jury have remarked a dark-blue porcelain 
dock, with mountings and Cupids in gilt bronse in the 
Louis XVI. style: a centre-piece for the table: a large 
oval basket of porcelain, of a light-blue ground, imported 
by Cupids with tails of fishes, and garlands having branches 
to hold candles ; also the two candelabra vases which ac- 
company it; finally, two dark-blue porcelain vases, with a 
very beautiful mounting in gilt bronse forming a garland. 
The Jury award this exhibitor the Prise Medal. , 

L. D. J. Audot, 81 Rue Richelieu* Fans:"*ttJ France, 
p. 1170.) The heauttfol fittings for the dressing-case of 
the Princess Wolkonski, manufactured by M. Audot, are 
of engraved silver, and of very good workmanship. The 
same exhibitor shows a very beautiful vase, with triple 
spout of reticulated silver highly finished of an interlaced 
form, the spout and handles gilt, with flowers and foliage 
in relief, and gilt in three colours. . The fittings of another 
dressing-case are entirely of waved stiver, inlaid with 
enamel and damascened, having a very good effect. These 
articles are deserving of the Prize Medal, which u> awarded 
to M. Audot. 

C. S, MatiPat, 9 Rue do la Perle, Paris. (923 France, 

L I 924.) As a manufacturer of gilt bronzes, M. Matifat 
i sought novel, varied, and 
as careful in the execution as 
The Jury have remarked with pleasure the beautiful 
mounting of a large mosaic table : this mounting is en- 
tirely in gilt bronze, with heads of chimeras ani 
feet, of a solid design and very well chased. The clock, 
with a group of a female satyr and her child after Clodion, 
and the cup of old Sevres, with modern painting and beau- 
tiful mounting of bronse gilt, are objects particularised 
as deserving- of the Prise Medal. (Awarded a Council 
Medal by Jury of Cass XXII.) 

A. Thootun, 44 Boulevard Beaumarchais, Paris. (696 
France, p. 1919.) The Jury award the Piise Medal to 
M. Thoumin for his stamped brass furniture ornaments. 
The rough patterns of the articles exhibited are placed in 
juxtagomtion with the finished samples, iu order that the 
preefesonof the CtampingQiay be appreciated. The finished 
ornaments are lackered in a colour much reaemblinggold. 

A- B. Patou, Jim., 18 Boulevard Saint Denis, Paris. 
(1674 France, p. 1987.) The jewellery is intended for 
exportation, and com p os ed with mudh taste. Thii exhi-. 
bitor snakes filigree work after the manner of the Indians, 
a&d mntoy* to advantage numerous real pearls of smell 
eJmy aw ard a P rize Medal to the intelligent 

J. Axmffim* 48 Rue de Trdvise, Paris. (1066 France, 
p. 1989.) tlmactieles exhibited by 1L Aubentl consist 
ofa rich hx the Loufo XIV* style, in gilt 

***** Thbtwounds are eocupted with video AUedsrith 
Bght giaeeftitiy^ntlmed arcade is placed in 
l a — ■* surmounts «» oblong vase, whilst it sup- 
foe shape of a church lamp, from which 
le for seventeen candle* AH tiie vases 
*saaritife The Jury, secfom «moh merit 


for Shove an ordinary character. They produce in theta 
own mannfoefory all tiufe gilt bronmd which they use 
for the deooratkm ;©f pofoatafo mounted by them with much 
propriety and rieimes* Turqooiee-Uue poredain of mb* 
jects in the stge of Watteau Is axUbitalj and the jndi- 
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jit bronse, deserves tits Mae Medal awarded by the 

^WxtoawI. 108 BueVieiBe du Temple, Parts.* (740 
France, p.1916-; The hfiie porcelain vases, mounted with 
gilt femme, representing Syren* and the dock representing 
Agriculture, m gilt bronse and ivory, exhibited by M. 
Weygand, render him deserving of the Prise MedaL The 
work of these articles is generally in good taste; never- 
theless the architecture of the pedestal of sea green on 
which rests the statue of Agricultiirejta itself presenting 
a beautiful combination of gold and ivory, is not satisfoc- 
tory. The remainder of this collection oontxiufoSKM ^ 
pretty figures in bronze, which the Jury regret it is not 
within their province to notice. 

A. Caron, Passage de l'Opdnw Peris (1188 France, 
p. 1232), gunsmith, exhibits pistols very richly .ail wed, 

Ut, and damascened. The Jury award M*Cftiwn the 
rise Medal for this portion of his collection. 

, Motmcm le Page, 11 Rue Richelieu, Paris* (1864 
France, p. 1241.) The Juiy award a Prize Medal to M* 
Moutier le Page for a hunting-knife, the hilt of which is 
ornamented with a pommel representing an heraldic shield 
emblazoned with a lion in red enamel, accompanied by* 
savages in coloured gold, terminating fo foliage of another 
kind oft gold, aqd armed with golden clubs with silver 
points ; the shield is surmounted by a steel helmet with 
a rich wreath and crest. This wort is executed in gold 
of various colours, inlaid to a great depth on a steel core, 
and is a specimen of the application or jewellers* work to 
side-arms. 

F. PrAlat, 61 Rue de la Ferine des Mathurins, Paris. 
(1681 France, p. 1957.) a The arms exhibited, particularly 
the pistols, are embellished with gold damasoenfog, and 
gilt relievo ornaments. The quality of his work entitles 
this exhibitor to a Prize Medal? 

L. A. Beuneau, 40 Rue de Montmorency, Paris (1118 
France, p. 1239), manufactures a variety or articles, such 
as flat purses, office-articles, boxes inlaid with enamel, 
pocket-companions, scent-bottles, cigar-cases, with repre- 
sentations of various subjects, cast, chased, and in rtpm *taaf 
work, or psafigoed by the electro process. The execution 
is in keeping wflirall the objects, and M. Branean carries 
out with intelligence this eminently Parisian Iganqh of 
commercial industry. The Jury award him a Prise 
Medal. • 

r- Lctai*jh*cx, 87 Rue Vivienne, Paris. (1308 FAnc* 
p. 1939.) Vbe Jury award a Pnze Medal for the beautifol 
gold mounting of a cat bine; for a double-screw plate for 
a jrun, ornamented with dogs, inlaid and sculptured in 
gold, after models by M. Lechesne; and for the fine gal- 
vanic gilding of his weapons., 

— £hj^mtaxneb, of the house of fcnoj et Fng, Palais 
National, Paris. (1186 France, p. 1934.) M* Desfi&naines 
exhibits a clock and a act of ornament* for the chimney* 
piece, which pfoaenf a novelty in the material employed 
for the sculptures. The bodies of the dock, and of the 
cendelafifo vases which accompany it, ore of dark-blue 
poroeiam; all the ornaments and fittings ate executed in 
east-iron, polished and damascened la gold. The dock is 
ornamented with a composition representing five knight* 
struggling for the one of whom is unhorae^— 

te very animated scene, and executed with talent. The 
rconddabra vases ai^siusnountedi^anfififoof SlUMfefoad " 
in aftffour, holding in his hand a drawn sword; m the 
handles are two knight* combating with dragons; tod the 
feet are formed Of three hops, with bats’ wings ; thfewttk, 
taken *s a whole, the effect of which is highly satisfonfoNw, 
must have presented great difficulties of mmentlolk wfoffit 
M. Desfoxtteinea has surmounted in a happy manner w 
the judicious employment of the gold t&vm dhe I ‘ ^ 
colour of the oea$4ML The Jury award tleMiir 
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SUw^r VlMe&r let h> 4 coffes-*ervice : a brooch in bine 
emmmirHk ^Leut^de-lis 

JU sm and Sons, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (8, p. 678.) 
Sttv* date for tabkHtervioo, and candelabra. 

hL wGueocr, Perth. (46, p. 680.) A ram's head 

gfcrt K asd Sons, Aberdeen. (24, p. 675.) Bracelets 
of Aberdeen aud Peterhead granites : Scotch jewellery. 

Marshall and Sons, Edinburgh. (23, *p. 675.) Cap, 
chatelaine* and bracelets in agate. 

Cartwright and Iliaoro, Birmingham. (30, p. 676.) 
Stiver plate for the table. 

K. and J. Seymour, 40 Oerrard Street, Soho, London. 
(72, p. 68th) Portraits npoit enamel of the Queen aud 
Prince Albert. 

Henry* and Co. r 2 Budge Bow, London. (181, p. 694.) 
Imitations of diamonds, pearls, and precious stones.* 
t -*• -Matthews, 46 Berwick Street, Soho, London., f 95, 
p. 686.) The Royal Arms of England engraved upon 
brass on a background of tin, in imitation of enamel. 

E. Nash, 30 Coppiqe Row, Clerkenwell, Loudon. (86, 
p. 683.) Snuff-boxes in dark tortoiseshell, inlaid with 
gold 11 de hurgos” and 41 piqu6.” 

W. Mott, 36 Cheapnide f London. (116, p. 693.) Pencil- 
cases and pen-holders in varioug styles. % 

J. Mayer, 68, Lord Street, Liverpool. ( 14, np. 674-75.) 
Blue enamelled gold brooch in the form of a knot of 
ribbon : a necklace in gold, formed of a chain-work of 
* scales, with medallion with three emeralds and two bril- 
liants. * t 

S. Wertheimer, 35 Greek Street Soho, London. 
(Clam XXVLf 177, pp. 746-47.) A bronze casket, gilt, 
pierced, and stamped 11 , an inkstand ornamented w^lh slabs 
of painted china and with gilt mountings. 

Smith, Nicholson, and Co., Duke Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London. (110, p. <,91.) Silver flower-si and. 

It, Attenborough, 19 Piccadilly, Jxmdon. (113, 
pp. 692-93.) A plain tea-set gilt in the inside : a set of 
spoons %qd forks in the style called the Paxton pattern: 
bracelets in the form of a cross ; one of them in brilliants 
upon gold and dark-blue Viiamcl, the other in rubies upon 
diamonds and turquoise-blue enamel. 11 

W. Baird, 72 Argyle Street, Glasgow. (26, p. 676.) 
Barn’s head richly mounted, the ornaments being biher 
thistles, 

II. Wilkinson and Co., Sheffield. (44, p. G80.) Large 
pieces of silver plat# and table otiiamcqts_~~ I 

WiDD&wsoN and Vkale, 73 Stra^CXoudon. (100, 
p. 690.) Bings mounted with fine stones : a bandeau of 
diamonds if man emerald in the centre ; a green and red 
enamelled mb-riiain necklace with pendants. 


G.W, Adams, Hosier Ls»e- L? 
Knives, 'forks, and spoons, df the 
Mmutn and Lbcibamxl M 3 
(889, p, 1193.) Stmunld yellow ot 
ration. (Awarded aV se Medal 
F. Laurent, 5 Hue Chapon, 
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Jury of (Sms XXU.) 
IXiS. (864, p. 190(h) 


enamelled tttrb-riiain necklace with pendants. 

GE Anoxll, 51 Compion-street, Clerkenwell, Tendon. 
(103, p. 690.) Vases m the Etruscan stylt} of various 
shapes, 

' G. K. Colli s, Church Street, Birmingham. (34, p. 677.) 
Largo silter waiters: tea-service gilt and burnished in 
the inside aud engraved on the sjdes : a large chocolate- 
pot with outline orpamentb. 

t F. Allen, Birmingham. (Class XXII., 993, p. 627.) 
Vises Of red glass surrounded by filigree-work : bouquet 
of the same description of workmanship, * « 


London. (79, p. 682.) A shield iu enamel, re^fesenting 
the heraldic devices of the nations whose works are shown 
in the Exhibition. * 

Martin. Basket*, and Martin, Cheltenham. (2, 
p. 678.) A chatelaine in gold and turquoise-blue enamel : 
U warn of turqiuum^blne enamel and brilliants, with a* 
* oh&in of gold sa*Wfi*m«l of the same colour. ‘ 

tL and 8. WATE*kovf % 95 Patne Street, Dfiblin. 
(20, p. 676.) Mtt DM w from materials of Irish 
ptudnoe, and oopied town this antiques of that country. 

J, and F. Bomy, 37 CbeaprideiLNmdon. (5i,pn. 680-81.) 
The engraving armorial beariagNpon stones, for private 

GootrSm" (jKrfoasi.) 4Rloodstone cup. 
ymmm 1 31 Cnekspur Street, London. 


Fittings for drawing-cases in waved stiver. (Awarded a 
Prize Medal by Jury of Class XXIX.) 

L. Bouvbn at, 62Uue HauteviUe, Baris. (1460, p. 194&) 
Patterns of sword-hilts and mountings. 

AT. Pick aud, 26 Rue to Blancs Manteaua, Paris,' 
(1388 France, pi 1242.) Imitation of gold and precious 
btones : brooches, bracelets, and flowers, made in Imitation- 
diamonds with enamelled ribbon. 

E. Maillot, 28 Hue Grenier Saint Lasane, Paris. 
(567 France, p. 1208.) Mountings for smelling-bottles. 

J. B. MarcHant, 57 Bne Richelieu, Paris. (607 Fyanoe, 
p. 1207.) Chimney-ornaiuents in gilt and silvered bronze: 
military figures. 4 (Awarded a Prise Medal by Jury of 
Class XXH.) 

B. Hoollteb, 36 Hue de Cldry, Paris. (1626 France, 
p. 1255.) Damascene pistols inlaid with gold of various 
colours. 

J . II! Cohnillon, 36 line du Temple, Paris. (95 France, 
p. 1166.) Scent-bottles for the toilette-table coated with 
copper by the electro process, and afterwards carved, en- 
graved, and gilt. 

Desjardins- Lif.ux, 4 Passage St. Avoye, Paris. (1588 
France, p. 1253.) Statuettes, bos-retieft, and medals, in 
stamped siWlfr and bronze. 

Detouche and Houdin, 158 and 160 Rue St. Martin, 
Paris. (1589 France, p. 1253.) .Mountings of a largo 
clock in gilt bronze, iu the style of Louis XVI. 

F. Kirhtkin, Strasbourg. (281 Fiance, p. U90.) Deer 
in a forest, in repoum* f silver. 

J unger Jacob, widow of, Hunau. (409 Prussia, p. 1073.) 
Samples of enamels. 

M. Goluschmtdt and Son, Frankfort-on-the-Maino. 
(20, 5 Zollv., p. 1122.) Set of jewels in gold, greeu enamel, 
•nd brilliants. 

B. Ren Kucrit, Darmstadt. (51, Grand Dgcby of lTcsse.) 
Jewellery in oxidised silver. 

G. I. Hoffmann, Datitzig. (440 Prussia, p. 1075.) 
Yellow amber necklaces. 

L. Bolzaii, 1/cmgo, Principality of Lippe. Mountings 
for iiieerHchauni pipes. 

G.J3. Jantzen, Stolp. (205 Prussia, p. 1059.) Neck- 
lace, broodies, and articles for dressing-cases, in lumon- 
coloured amber. 

L. Geismar and Co., Wiesbaden. (13 Nassau, p. 1 132.) 


Brooches and lids for boxes, carved in ivory, witii subjects 
of the chase. (Awarded a Prize Medal by Jury of Class 
XXVI11.) 


^ } 2^1. 


William Bergmann, Warmlinuin, near Hiraohberg, 
Silesia. (207 Prussia, p. 1059.) Brown roek-ciystals cut. 

C. Weber, Mannheim. (325 Prussia, p. 1069.) A ring 
of Rhine pebble. 

S. MERCiKgi, Geneva. (96 Switzerland, p. 1273.) Ena- 
melled watch-cases. (Awarded a Prize Medal In Class Xu.) 
. J. B. Uavtte and Co., Geneva. (236 Switzerland, 
p. 1 281.) Paper-weight of enamelled gold, with mecha- 
nical singing-bird. 

J. PATTON, Cliauxdefonds, Neuchatd, (44 Switzerland, 
p. 1269.) Plate of gold engraved with inscriptions in 
various characters. 

I L Gbohmann, Prague. (576 Austria, p, 1006.) Bo- 
hemian garnets set in buttons; buckles, necklaces, smell* 
ing-bottles, and bracelets? 

A Portblxj, Valletta, Malta. (98 Malt*, p. 944.) 
Filigree-work. 

lkCitfTiKN, (Valletta, Malta. (24 Malta, pp. 944-45.) 
Filigree-work. * 

S. Falson, Valletta, Malta, (25 Malta, p. 94A) Fili- 
gree-work. * t 

B. G. Mameds, Portugal, (1 099 Portagal, pp. 1810-17.) 
Set of amethysts in gold fitigree-worit, with earrings to 
the form of parasols placed one above another. 

A. de Franca, Portugal. (1099 a to lOfefcl Portugal, 
p. 1317. Snuff-box of silver, waved wad eqgxpved. ' 

D AI, BERT DE LUYNE8, KtftoiOTtt. 
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{Tbo figure* after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors' Numbers and to tliofPages ih the 
OmCtAL DllSCttirTIVK AX1> JLbLSTIIATKD CaiIlouuil} • • 


Jwy. 

Lord Ds Maude v, F.B.S M Chairman and Reporter , 21 St. Jomcs’s Place. 

E. 11. Baldock, M.P., Deputy Chairman , 5 liyde Park ‘Place. 

It. L. CuAAcr, Glass works. Birmingham; Glass Muimfacturcr. . 

1 1 . C. Duncan, Hulled Htates; Barrister. 

*Ji;ww Fiuhon, Belgium ; Glow Manufacturer, MemBcr of Chamber of Commerce at Charleroi*. 
Itojt&UT Obuaiid, 2 Crescent, filackfrittis ; Merchant. 

Ei OKNL* PcLioorr. France; Professor at Museum of Arts and Sciences ; Member of tHfc Central Jury. 
Dr. Slulelkh, ZoUvorcb 3 ; Mining Councillor. • 

»• 

Antoriafcs. 

Gno. Bom r mm, at Messrs. Chance and Co.’s, Birmingham ; Glass Manufacturer. 

Sir David Bui wstiir, Principal of the Uinveibity, St. Andrews. Juror in Class X. 

JfMKi'ii Cu vTi.it, 24 Ht. Duns tan's Hill, Tower Street; W indow Glass Dealer. 

Althu) B. Danieli., IS Wigmore Street ; Flint Glass Dealer. 

W. Mortlock, IB Regent Htrcftt ;«Pliut Glass Dealer. • 

Pim.iv P ylwub, 1 18 St Martin’s Lnnft ; \* indow Glass Dealer. 

James Powli.l, 16 Temple Street, Whltefriars ; Flint Glass MaimfiP finer. 

Andrew Roy,, 2 Featbeistone Buildings, Holborn ; Optician. t 

W m. Swinburne, Upper Thames Street; Plate nud Crown Glass Manufacturer. 

C’uas. Winston, 3 llarcourt BuildiugB, Temple ; Barrister. 

Thomas Wood. 10 Greek Street, Soho; Plato Glass Silvcrer 

Lummt Zuccam, Brick l^uie, Spitalfields; looking Glass Manufacturer. 

* Professor Ji ijs Cu im>vm>n, Proxy for M. riisen. 


Tun limits to which the Itcjtorts of the Juries must* 
necessarily be •confined will admit of a very brief and 
* cursory sketch only of the rise and progress of this ma- 
nufacture. 

Its origin is uncertain, and has becu ascribed by some 
of the writers of antiquity to accident. Josephus claims 
the discovery for the Israelites ; Winy assigns it ta the 
Phoenicians, and states that the first glass-houses were 
erected' in Tyre, where the only staple of the manufac- 
ture existed for many ages. Herodotus and Theophrastus 
likewise confirm the fact of the use of glass hating been 
known in the earliest jjeriods of civilisation, and of the 
establishment of works for its fabrication in Egy pt and 
Phamicio, and even in India, where rock crystal was em- 
ployed in its composition, it is mentioned in. the book 
of Job, “ Hast thou with him spread out the sky, which 
is strong, and os a molten looking-glass?" But |>obsihly 
this expression may have been intended, in the original 
Hebrew, to refer to the metallic speculum. * 

The Egyptian philosophers ltad made chcmistrv their 
study, and attained to a very high degree of proficieuey* 
in that science.' Thejr involved it in the same mystery 
as they did their religious rites, and claimed for it from 
the people the same respect as for an histitutiou of divine 
origin; and it is not surprising that they should have 
discovered in the prosecution of their researches, the 
simple paooess of vitrification, resulting fropa the actum 
of intense heat Opon siliceous particles, oombined with 
alkaline salts ; and that they should at once have per- 
ceived the facility of working the malleable substance 
thos produced, which possessed the quality of becoming 
hard and transparent as it gradually cooled. 

This foot once esfeblh&ecL their artistic skfil, with the 
aid of smenqpf could not foil of advancing another slept 
and of availing itself of the means of conveying form and 
cdU m to the simps, and of dealing with it for purposes 
of ornament and utility s aft we see exhibited In the few 
beautiful remnants which have been brought to light in 
thteiimVRtioas of modefa times, • * 

The process of manufreture, detailed by Pliny in the 


curious and interesting chapter <ff his “ Natural History/' 
(lib. 36, cap. 25,) upiwarH to have been very much the 
same as that practised at the present time; and Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson (vol. iii„ page 89), givgs the repre- 
sentation of two glass-blowers innuling a piece of molten 
metal, by means of hollow tubes ; taking from a painting 
of Beni llqgttyKexecntcd during thc*Teign of that mo- 
narch, who nveWi^nt 3,500 years ago, and adds, 44 That 
glass vases, if we may trust to the representations in the 
Theban paintings, are frequently shown to have been 
used for holding wine, as early as tli# Exodus, about 
1,4^0 years before the Christian era.” The remaiiffi of 
Alexander tip Great are said by Suetonius and Strabo to 
have been delivered to Augustus, when ho was in Egypt, 
iu a glass case, in which Seleucus had deposited turn 
after removing them from a golden urn. 

This substance is suppose^ to have been used by 
Archimedes for scientific purposes, aiql an orb of glass is 
mentioned, as having been constructed by him, which 
gmjrise to the epigram put into the mouth of Jupiter by 

• Jupiter in parvo cum corner et aethera vitro, * 

Kl» f et ad superos talia dicta dedit. 

I lucciue mortalis progressa potontia curm ; 

* Jam meus in fragiii luditur orbe labor ! 

Jura poll, rcrumqye fklem, logesque virorum, 

Koce Syracuslua transtulit arto Sene* ! • 

• There is in the British Museum a perfect and beautiful > 
gbblet, excavated b f Capiain LayanT Jftim among the 
ruins 6f Nhieveh. It has a name (probably that of the , 
contemporary sovereign, or of the maker) engraved upon 
it ; and from the characters pmplqyed, and the locality in 
which it was found, it is believed toebe of a date not leas 
recent than seven centuries before the Christian era,' and 
is probably the most ancient piece of manufacture® frifeas 
in existence, The Barbsriiu, commonly known m the 
Portland Vase, likewise in the British Museum, and 
broken a few years ago by a fool, or a madmen, shows 
tbe perfection to which the art was carried at a somewhat 
later period. 
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The -commercial intercourse of the Phteniekne and 
-with Ue Islands of the Mediterranean, and 
fa; extended to them, and even to more remote 
theusc of this material. But it was not till the 

. m of Egypt imparted to the Homans a more inti- 

mate knowledge of the arts practised in the conquered 
country, that the use of glass became general in Italy, 
and formed a very important article of commerce. 

In the reign of Tiberius, works for the? manufacture of 
glass were first established in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
and many instances are cflven by the 'Writers of the day 
of the estimation iu which it was held, and of the enor- 
mous sums occasionally paid for vases, or goblets of that 
*ubstanc£ which were preferred by many to those made 
of the precious metals. It was employed by them not 
merely as *an article of luxury in their feasts, or as an 
ornament in their palaces ; but it served to decorate their 
«u&t^>and for a pious offering iu the tcftnbs of the* dead. 
Many fragments have been found in the catacombs, show- 
ing it to have been used likewise by the early Christians 
in their places of worchip. 

How far glass entered into the common purposes of 
domestic <^conomy does not clearly appear ; but it has 
been described as having been employed in the construc- 
tion of hollow columns in the theatres, in which lamps 
were placed for the purpose of illumination ; it was like- 
wise used for incrustation of the walls of ajiartments, 
instead of marble ; and to this use the expression “ vitreie 
cafhertc,” employed by Pliny, has been thought to apply, 
whilst some commentators have considered that ex- 
pression as referring to windows. Brt there id- no posi- 
tive authority for thp use of glazed windows earlier than 
the close of the third century, when they are alluded to 
by Lactantius, who compares the researches of the mind 
with the operations of the eye, regarding external objects 
“ per fenestras lncenti vitro, aut lapide speculari ot>- 
ductas.” St. Jerome also mentions windows, formed of 
melted glass, cast into plates 422). 

A sheet of glass is said to have been found a few years 
ago in a window-frame at Pompeii, but the fact does not 
appear to be very well authenticated, and at all events it 
can only be one of very rare occurrence. After the 
removal of the seat of empire to Byzantium, the aits 
suffered amidst the disturbances and confusion which 
prevailed in Italy during the decline of the Western 
Empire. Constantine had assembled around him all that 
could tepid to the cultivation of art, ai^jJ^^ibeUishinent 
of his new city, aud there still remain in the cabinets of 
our days sum* lew specimens, showing the perfection to 
which the manufacture of glass was carried in his time, 
and that of his immediate successors. 

Venice, according to her early writers,® had beer: in 
possession of the art of gloss-making almcft.t as early as 
the foundation of the city itself; but the capture of Con- 
stantinople (1204), in which she took so great* a part, and 
the extension of commerce which this event afforded her, 
induced her wealthy merchants to avail themselves of 
their increased relations with the East for the improve- 
ment of their domestic manufactures. 

As early as the beginning of the 13th Centifry, glass 
had been a subject of special attention to the Venetian 
government, and was regarded by them wifo so r much 
care, as to have been, according to Carlo Marino, “ in 
ogni tempo considerate dal governo, qu&l pupilla degli* 
: occhi sttoi.” The trade and manufacture of this article 
impressed so rapidly as to requirt a large number of addi- 
tional buildings for canning ft on, and great uneasiness 
. was excited amoqg*the inhabitants, lest fire might acci- 
dentally oecu^wmong them. In 1291 they were in coft- 
1 sequence removed from the efty/an^ the island of Murano 
was assigned by the government for their reception. 
Considerable privileges ww%' at different times, accorded 
to" the merchant* of Murano, ijMfch the view of adding 
importance 'to their operations. A separate jurisdiction, 
Independent of all. the -authorities of Venice, excepting 
; £he supreme council, wit grafted to them ; and a libro 
which t|r 4 mqst|minent members of their guild, 
ofcfrsfariiily, vw retired* placed them in a position 
g|hiv*letrt’to that of jnjf nomes .is a monarchical state. 

, Bwy on. the other band, they were subject to 


very 


. r unfarsevere 

, ties, extending to their &imlies, and even to their 

relations, and involving the loss Of life and property, from 
conveying to any foreign country the tieerets of the 
manufacture, or the materials employed -$ or even from 
affording their own individuiil services, by which fan 
competition of foreigner with the trade of Venice plight 
fie promoted. An immense trade in beads, imitations of 
pearls and of precious stones, was carried on with the 
coasts of Asia and of Africa, and extended to Indftaud 
to Chiua; and continues by means of the commercial 
intercourse of England with these countries to the present 
day. 

The revival of art in Italy had a beneficial effect on 
the manufactures of Venice, and unproved the design 
and the colours of her produce. Her mirrors, her table- 
glass of variegated colours and spiral stems, her bottles 
and cups, obtained a very high reputation, and became 
the source from which the wants of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia continued for a time to be supplied. 

But, in the 15th and 16th centuries, Events occurred 
which greatly afteejed the prosperity of Venice. The 
passage to India and to China, round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the discovery of America, changed the whole 
system of Europe&u commerce, and threw open to Por- 
tugal and to other States the advantages which Venice 
had almost exclusively enjoyed. England and Holland 
had forced their way into the Levant trade, up to that 
.period monopqjised by the Venetians and Genoese. The 
policy of sbliman, who, after the capture of Constan- 
tinople (1453), endeavoured to turn the commerce of the 
East into channels which he could control, or from which 
he could derive advantage ; and the loss of Candia and 
of Cyprus, operated still further to the disadvantage of 
Venice. The mystery in which she involved all her 
transactions, and the severity of her fiscal arrangements, 
by which she endeavoured to preserve her monopoly, 
impeded her own progress, whilst her exclusive system 
excited a spirit of competition among her neighbours, 
which rendered them successful rivals; and her own 
commerce and manufactures, assailed and undermined in 
so many different quarters, were rapidly giving way. 

Her trade in glass suffered with the rest ; and Bohemia,* 
Germany, France, the Netherlands, and England, derived 
advantage by the dissolution of the Venetian monopoly, 
by the improvement of their established manufactures, 
or by the introduction of a new process into their respec- 
tive States ; where, to this day, the works of the artists 
of Venice are still adopted as models of great beauty and 
skill, inferior only to the still more perfect productions 
of ancient Greece and Home. 

Bohemia was the first to emancipate herself from a 
state of commercial dependence upon Venice, and to 
resort to her own resources for her supply. Her forests 
afforded fuel and potash iu abundance; sifex and lime of 
excellent quality were to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood of her existing works, and probably led, 
iu the first jpstancc, to the introduction of an improved 
system into that country { giving the manufacture an im- 
L pulse. which, combined with skilful manipulation, caused 
1 it to make rapid progress in the peculiar qualities requisite 
in the art. 

TIjp Bohemian proprietors having no other means of 
obtaining a return for those resources, which abounded 
on their estates, were induced to support the manufacture 
by their own exertions, and even to embark in the trade 
themselves. They have thus been enabled to Bring into 
the market a beautiful Article of commerce, and to com- 
pete successfully with countries possdsiug hugercapitals, 
but where a higher price is pud for labour, and where 
many of the substances used iu the manufacture require 
to be imported. The Venetian origin of their craft shows 
itself to this day in the reticulated pattern, the Eastern 
forms, the taper stem, and the variety of colours. Jlufir 
colours, and engraving, and imitation^ of precioar stones 
are likewise very beautiful; but at the best they are But 
on imitation of Venetian art 

Bohemian glass is a silicate of potash and Rme, and 
has no lead m it* The manufamrers nf that country 
make use of the same materials in the consUmctidn of the 
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metal* whether employed for window-glass dr mirrors;* immediate consequence of which was axreat and general 
with this exception, however, that fortfcfe last 25 yearn depression of the trade. The primary intention of the 
they have been using sulphate of soda, instead of potash, excise laws was to secure the due payment of the tax, 
ibr making Common windoW*-ghwc The same combiua- and to establish checks both on the manufacturer anti on 
tied of materials prevails generally throughout Germany, the officers employed in levying the tax ; but they like- 
# Tbe manufacture of glam had probably been introduced wise assisted one branch of the mannfhctuve at the expense 
into France at the same date as into Germany, and had of another. For instance, a severe restriction was im- 
been practised for common purposes from the earliest posed on the bottle and crown-glass trade; the object of 
centuries of Our era. Both countries derived their know- which restriction was to promote the use of flint-glass, 
ledge of R from the Romans : or probably from their which is prepared from much more costly materials, and 
commercial intercourse with the East, improved by the was charged wit® a rate of dffty much higher than that 
Romans, and still ftrther advanced in quality and artistic on bottle glass. The repeal of the excise laws removed 
ornamentation, adopted from the Venetians. But it was the restriction, and was consequently more advantageous 
not, till a later period that France sought to increase the to the manufacturer of bottle and crown glad, than to 
supply dfj her 0WB demands, by paying greater attention the persons engaged in the manufhcfnre of dint; as the 
toher manufactures at home. former were thereby enabled to supply a much cheaper 

As early as the fourteenth century, her government, articld than flint glass, for all those purposes in England 
with the view of inducing persons of education and to which this material is adapted, as is the case hrThoie-i 
capital to enter into the business, bad declared that occu- countries where excise regulations do not exist. The 
pation to be in nowise incompatible with the dignity of gobletteric on the Continent (including phials and small 
the aristocracy, and decreed that none but gentlemen glosses) is usually made of crown-glass, and is much 
should venture to engage in any of^ts brunches ; and, as cheaper thau in England, where the pressure of the tax 
late as the latter part of the revcntceuth century, the impeded the manufacture ; so much so, that in many 
glass-blower might be seen laying aside his coctTed hat, instances in England bottle and crown glass were manu- 
dress-coat, and sword, to prepare for the performance of factured of such good quality, as to lead to the strong 
his daily work. Other important privileges were grouted suspicion that their improvement must hove been effected 
to the manufacturers, and confirmed by a Royal Charter by the use of materials not authorized by law, and conse- 
of Incorporation. But us education and capital became quently not consistent with the protection afforded by 
more generally diffused, these exclusive privileges werg that law tQ the flint-glass trade. But there were other 
found to be injurious to the prosecution of tripe, jtnd have provisions of the statute Equally injurious, and which led 
from time to time been modified ; they still, however, to evogftum in the highest degree disadvantageous to the 
remain in sufficient force to have an injurious effect upon legal trader, as well as to the revenue. • 
the operations of the manufacturer and the merchant, and The most considerable advance in duty took place in 
the convenience of the public. Privileges of this nature 1812, and the immediate effect on consumption was as 
were uo doubt intended for the promotion of trade, by follows : — The annual average quantity of glass of all 
holding out advautages to individuals disposed to apply kinds, made for home use during the three years ending 
their capital and industry in the pursuit. But the import in 1812, was 413,414 cwt.; the average of the three fob- 
duties, which afforded protection to the speculator, were lowing years ending in \8 1 5, was 264,931 cwt., Rowing 
likewise resorted to by the government, in order to assist a decrease of ateiut 35 per cent, in the quantity made, 
the revetiues of their States ; and whether a sort ot patent In the quantities retained for home use in 1793, when 
right were conceded to the speculators, or import duties taxation was comparatively low, and in 1829, there was 
were imposed for the purpose of checking foreign com- a decrease of 9,626 cwt., notwithstanding the great in- 
petition, the result was the same,— injury to the manufac- crease of population, and the advance of civilization made 
turer, and inconvenience to the public. The fiscal during the interval by all classes. * 

regulations affecting glass in the reigns of James and So much has been written on the subject of glass, that 
Charles were of this diameter ; and the excise and it would be merely a repetition of durable and interesting 
customs* duties in England, imposed at a later period, informatiou^pd^ijn the different Encyclopedias, audio 
proved still more objectionable. the many treatises on the history aud manufacture 1 of 

The first tax on glass was imposed 6 and 7 William aud glass, if in our Rejmrt we attempted to do mere than 
Mary, subjecting all glass wares manufactured in England, briefly allude to the details of the manufacture. But it is 
or imported from foreign ports, to a duty therein *p re- important to bear in mind that the basis of all glass, at all 
scribtti. It was shortly afterwards reduced to one-half ; times and ifc all countries, is the same— silex and alkali, 
and in 10 and 11 William III. “ it was totally repealed, two appureiftly opaque bodies, which by their fusion pro- 
boing found to be vexatious, and troublesome in the levy- ducc a transparent result.* The alkali acts as a flux, and 
ing and collecting, and of small advantage to the Crown, facilitates *the vitrification of the earthy particles, which 
ana, if continued, it would lessen the duty ou coals cm- separately are un verifiable; and gives to them a pliability, 
ployed in the manufacture, throw great unmbers of poor when hot, which admit* of their beiug blown, wrought, 
out of work, and endanger the loss of a manufacture so extended, and even hammered. It is remarkable that the 
beneficial to the kingdom .' 9 — Parliamentary Jteport s, 1835. glass found by Mr. Layard at Nineveh, now in the British 
In the latter part of the reign of George 11. an attempt Musenfo, bears the marks of having been turned, a process 
was made to renew the tax in a somewhat different form, seldom attempted by the modern artists, though* the ap- 
but it was again found necessary to modify it. Several plication gf the grinding tool, fixed on a lathe, approaches 
Acts were passed in the reign of George 111., which not to the practice. 

only added very considerably to the tlnties weighing upon. To the silex and alkali other sulwtances are added, for 
the home manufacture, but likewise established regula- the purpose of facilitating the flux and of purifying the 
lions relating to the process of fabrication, the thickness metal, and imparting totit some peculiar quality or colpur. 
and weight of the articles manufactured, and the powers Metallic oxides are employed for this purpose. The oxide 
and duties of the officers employed, which, in addition to * of lead, in the form of minium, is pruguraily used in flint- 
the pressure of the tax, were particularly disadvantageous ’glass, and increases fts brilliancy, the punty of its colour, 
in a busiuess " which necessarily depends for its success and the power of jts refraction. Manganese, formerly 
on the application of scientific principles id the various known as glass-makers’ soap, is also in general use for the 
combinations of the materials, which ore used, either os purpose of clearing the glass of all colouring matter. Its 
fitucea, -or to form the basis of the product ; add especially effect may probably be ascribed to foe facility with winch 
to; foe due regulation of heat, both as to its intensity and it gives up its odygen, which combines with the colouring 
duration/’ A. uniform system of regulation, prescribed principles and destroys them. But.very great care mpst 

,by Act of Parliament, ana executed by officers, who, how- — — *-1 * * — 

ever well meaning, were generaRy ignorant of the details * where sand it used, it is found, on examination with a 
;Of foe, business, could not fiwl of being vexatious, and of microscope, to consist chiefly of small rough, rock crystals, 
operating to foe detriment of the manufacturer. which, by the action of alkali and fire, are aggregated ana 

. The, £ George IV. extended the duty to Inland, the purified. 
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be taken lost the remedy, applied for the removal of one 
' m of Afreet, should give rise to others of an 
character. The presence of too much alkali 
its tumidity, and (to use the glass-makere’ phrase) 

, je$ it L to sweat. It also diminishes the refractive 
power of the glass, and when used in the state of un- 
deemnposed sulphate of soda, or potash, renders it opa- 
. lesoent. Lead in excess will prodace equally laid effects : 
it will soften the sulwtance of the glass;* affect its clear- 
pe«s, aml,cin couase of time, render the surface liable to 
be altered and decomposed. The importance of lead in 
this manufacture, whether in the form of litharge or of 
tniuium, which is obtained by oxidising litharge, is so 
well understood in England, that very great attention is 
paid to its preparation, as well as to the quality of the 
lead: it itflnade nn object of exclusive manufacture, and 
is one cause of the excellence of British flint-glass. 1 

white arsenic, and nitre, are 1 also useful, and 
powerful agents when well applied; but danger may arise 
from the employment of arsenic in vessels intended for 
domestic use. Borax, or borate of soda, is too expensive 
to admit of its being employed for common purposes. It 
is, therefore, far from being generally adopted, and is 
applied rarely even to objects of great importance. It 
was formerly imported from India, being a product of 
Thibet, but in & very impure condition ; and a better sort 
in the form of boracic acid is now supplied from the 
works which M. do Lurderel has established at Monte 
Cerboli, near Volterra, in the Tuscan Marcinme. Having 
ascertained the presence of la.*ge quantities of boracic 
acid in the district, he obtained a grants f land ft*/ a term 
of years from* the Grand Duke, and immediately com- 
menced operations. *He began by diverting a stream to 
the spot where the boracic acid was found to abound; 
and after the water had become impregnated with the 
acid, it was allowed to flow on through pipes to large 
pans, for the purpose of evaporation. Volcanic heat like- 
wise prevails in the same district, and in order to avoid 
the expease of fuel, which M. Larderel found extremely 
high when he first undertook the works, be has availed 
himself of this volcanic agency, and conveyed the heat in 
tubes, so as to make it pass under the pans, by which 
means the evaporating process is effected, and the boracic 
acid remains in the pans. 

Notwithstanding the facility afforded by this natural 
agent, the manufacturers complain of the high price of 
this substance, about 5/. Ute. the mgf;^L^<umtal (205 
English lbs.). The price is said to be regulated by a con- 
tract, n^ide wiflftaome merchant at Leghorn; but it has 
the effect of excluding the material from the manufacture 
of glass for domestic purposes; and it is likewise to be 
observed that the Tuscan boracic acid, even at this price, 
contains nearly one-half its weight of watdr of crystal- 
lisation ; so that the glass manufacturer has to pay at the 
present day tiearly Is. per pound for the material in its 
available form as a flux. There are, also, other objections 
, to its employment ; for it £s so extremely pungent that, 
unless applied with great caution, it corrodes the pots, 
introduces alumine into the fused metal, or passes away 
through the pores of the vessel. * 

« It is mud' that this material has beeu founh in abundance 
on the western coast of America, in combination with 
lime, as borate of lime; which, if correct, win be of es- 
sential service in many branches of manufacture. It is 
described, fbr the first , time, by the American mineral!* 
gist, Hayes, and has bean called* Hayessine, from its dis- 
coverer. It is; met with in tfcp Peruvian province of 
Tarqpaca, not to fleam the port of Iquique, m the samg 
locality where tSe nitrate ofrsoda* nbw so extensively ex- 
ported to England; Aits beentomd. t Theborate of lime 
contains nearly 45 -per cent of boracic acid, combined 
with^O percent, of lime, mid cent, of water, sub- 
which canned d^ettoi «s quality as a flux; 
whilst its mode rate price, whfte'Cbknir, aha absence of 
any metallic oxide, nsudek it weli su ited to the use of the 
;g£g crucible. /y. ' -> . c "~ 

in England. France, and Germany 
to rime fabrication of glass, 
l^by practical working men, 
intelligence; but there .arc cer- 
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tain principles dependent upon sciencevaocordtog to which 
all operations connected with the arts mult he directed. It 
is to the accuracy and judgment cxercteedin adhering to 
these principles, in ptividmg fbr the selection and appli- 
cation of the component substances, In determining their 
proportions, and securing their purity and quality, In the 
working of the metal, the construction of tfce fataaces 
and the pots, in the management of the fives; and the 
annealing process, that we must look fbr the production 
of a good composition, and for improvement in the art of 
glass-making. 

The sllex mostly used in England is sea-sand, consisting 
chiefly of quarts. The finest qualities are obtained from 
Alum Bay, in the Isle of Wight, and from near Lynn, bn 
the coast of Norfolk, Hack flint, when raised to a rod 
heat, and plunged in cold water, is frequently used, and 
probably gave the name to the species of glass, flint-glass, 
or crystal, to which it is most commonly applied. 

The alkali used in this manufacture is either soda or 
potash, which is preferred for the finest works in the con- 
dition of the carbonate, and is then called carbonate of 
potash, or pearl-ash, from which the carbonic add is ex- 
pelled by the heat of the process in fusing. Soda is used 
as dry carbonate of soda, when a more than ordinary 
degree of whiteness is required, as in plate-glass. It is 
also r uscd in this state in coloured glass. In window-glass 
(crown and sheet) soda is more generally used as a sul- 
phate of soda. 

„ Colour fa imparted to glass by the application of the 
metallic, ox ides, and when it pervades the whole mass is 
termed pot-metal, as distinguished from that to which the 
colour is applied in the form of enamel. — (See Coloured 
Glass.) 

Cobalt produces blue. 

Manganese produces violet. 

Antimony produces yellow. 

Precipitate of cassius, or gold, produces pink. 

Uranium produces opaline-greenish colour. 

Chromium produces green. 

Copper produces ruby, or greenish blue, according to 
its degree of oxidation. 

Copper with iron produces ruby, or green, according to 
the degree of oxidation of the copper. 

Silver produces a pure and beautiful yellow, but ouly 
by staining the surface at the fire of a muffle. 

These colours, however, will be modified, or even com- 
pletely altered, by different combinations of the metals, 
the degree of their oxidation, the greater or less degree 
of heat employed, the addition of vegetable carbonaceous 
matter, ana other circumstances. 

The manufacture of glass has been classed by the Com- 
missioners under the following heads : — 

A. Window-glass, including— 

1. Crown-glass. 

2. Sheet. 

8. Brown plate, silvered or unsilvered. 

4. Coloured sheet, pot-metal, or flashed. 

B. Painiefi and other kinds of ornamental window- 

glass. « * 

* C. Cast plate-glass. 

Rough plate. 

Pressed plate. 

Rolled plate. * 

D. Bottle-glass, including — 

Orditfttry bottles. 

Moulded bottles. 

Medicinal bottles. w ^ ' # 

Water-pipes and tubing. 

E. Glass for.chemical and philosophical purposes. 

Matrass-retorts, & c., Ac. - , . ■ .< - 

Water-pipes and tubing. 

F. Flint-glass* or crystal, with or without tori; white, 
coloured, ornamented, to table-vases, Ac., Ac.— > 

1. Blown. ... 

2. Moulded and pressed, 

3. Cut and engraved, 

4. Reticulated and spun with it vUrietr of colour » ; 

inoruated, flashed, efcameiled -of all colours, 
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. ap a to cut, iwtiqtion of alabaster, gilt, pla- 

. 5. Wm mosaic mihefiori, Aventurine mid Vene- 
migUm height#. • 

, A Beads, imitation of pearls, Ac. 

, 7. Chandeliers, candlesticks, apparatus for lamps. 

G, Optlnttl glass. Hint and crown. 

L Rough mm of dint and crown, to make lenses 
for telescopes, microscope, daguerreotype and 
calofcype apparatus, &< 

2 . Flint and crown, blown, or cast in plates for tlio 
optician. * 

8 . Thin glass far microscopes. 

4. Refractive apparatus, prismatic lenses for light- 
^ prases.— (See also Class J.) 

Section A. — Window Glass, frc. 

It has been observed before, that some degree of un- 
certainty prevails respecting the period* when this de- 
scription of glass came into general use. It was at first 
regarded as an article of luxury and splendour, and 
appears to have been introduced igto the churches of 
France about the sixth century. Fortunatus of Ppj tiers, 
who was contemporary with Gregory of Tours, mentions 
it iu his Latin poems, as doing honour to the bishops of 
his day, by whose care the churches hod been thus sup- 
plied with light, and embellished. 

According to Bede, artificers skilled in making glass 
were invited into England by Abbot Bune^fet, lu the* 
seventh century ; and the churches and monasteries of 
Wearmouth aud Yarrow were glased and adorned by his 
care. Wilfrid, Bishop of Worcester, about the same time, 
took similar steps for substituting glass in lieu of the 
heavy butters which were then in use ; and great asto- 
nishment was excited, and supernatural agency suspected, 
when the moon and stars were seen through a material 
which excluded the iuclemency of the weather. York 
Cathedral was glazed about the some time; and in the 
eleveuth and twelfth centuries, when a great stimulus was 
given to the erection of religious edifices, glass w r iu» gene- 
rally employed in the window's. 

It appears to have been used but very sparingly in 
domestic architecture till a much later period, when it 
came to he gradually adopted in the residences of the 
wealthy. As late as the middle of the sixteeuth century , 
it was recommended, in a survey of the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland’s estates, that the glass of the windows 
should be taken down and laid by iu safety, during the 
absence of the Duke and his family, and be replaced ou 
their return, which would be attended with smaller cost 
than the repair rendered necessary by damage from 
weather or decay. In Ray’s Itinerary, it is mentioned 
that in Scotland, even in 1661, the windows of ordinary 
houses were not glazed, and only those of the principal 
chambers of the King’s palaces had glass; the lower ones 
being supplied with shutters, to admit light and air at 
pleasure. 

The use of the diamond in glass-cutting, awhich only 
dates from the sixteenth century, greatly facilitated the 
fbauufacture. * ’ j 

There are two methods of making this description of 
glass: — 

1 . By the cylindrical process (sheetqriass). « 

2 . By the effect of centrifugal fprec (crown-glass). 

In the first, as soon as the fused metal is in* condition 
ibr working, a sufficient quantity is collected at the extre- 
mity of a pipe, and then lengthened by swinging, and 
blown at the same time, till it acquires the fanxro f a hol- 
low globe, or cylinder, open at one end, and adhering to 
the mouth of the tube at the other. The cylinder is then 
detached from the tube, the neck being cut off with a 
thread of hot glass^ and one side of the cylinder -is opened 
with A heateAiroh ordiamond; after which, it id taken to 
the Mteratag kUa* in which it k heated to softness, and 
ni¥iw4owa, either upfcft a stone or upon a sheet of glass, 
called a larere, by means of a Mock of wood, called a 
poKsaofc TW sheet, thus obtained, is., then placed to an 
toAf^tfwre,to cpM^^aUy. I 

Byfae second epfutto the gloss collected at the end 


of the tube is made to assume the form of a flask, or 
rounded top ; and then, by a rapid rotary motion, the 
centrifugal force causes it to acquire the shape of a large 
circular sheet, about 50 inches in diameter. The thick- 
ness of this gloss is nearly equal throughout, except at 
the knot or bullion, fanned at the centre, where the rod 
or fa be was attached to the metal. 

The cylindrical process is the only one referred to by 
the monk Thecfahilus, as being in nse in his time, frjbose 
work, entitled 41 Divereomm Artiom Scedula,” was written 
about the end ofr the twelfth far early in the thirteenth 
century. 

' This method was principally employed by the Venetians, 
and was found to possess the advantage of iusiftitag uni- 
formity of colour in coloured glasses, arising from the 
greater equality of their thickness. But as the demand 
for coloured glass diminished, thp employment of the 
cylinders was entirely superseded in France, EnglaQdf«an&?*- 
the *orth of Germany, by that made on the rotaijr prin- 
ciple. It continued, however, to prevail in Bohemia, into 
which country it had been introduced from Venice, and , 
was carried to so great a degree of perfection that when 
a glass of large dimensions and good colour was required 
in France, it was imported from Bohemia. In fact, the 
circular plates formed by the second process rarely ex- 
ceeded 30 inches in diameter, and were of such unequal 
thickness that a square, exceeding 16 inches by 12, could 
not be cut from them. 

This state of the manufacture continued till the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, whed a French officer, 
struck with the superiority of the Bohemian glass, formed 
the project of introducing this method of fabrication into 
France. M. Drolenvaux fanned a company far this pur- 
pose, brought workmen from Bohemia, and established a 
manufactory at Lcttcubucli, on the borders of Lorraine 
and Above, in 1730. They carried on their works with 
so much success, that being unable to purchase the land, 
which belonged to the monastery of St. Querin, they took 
it on lease for 1 00 years, and It was designated as the 
Manufactory of St. Querin. From this commencement 
have sprung all the factories, wdHcing glass on the cylin- 
drical principle, in the Lyonnais, iu the north of France, 
in Belgium, and latterly in England. 

The first workmen, brought over from Bohemia, had 
been induced to leave their country by the offer of high 
wages, and fearing a diminution of "the advantages which 
they enjoyed, -mihe event of competition, they entered 
into a combiimtimi for confining the business exclusively^ 
to their own families. They constantly refused 19 allow 
strangers to be taken into the establishment in which they 
worked, or even to give them instruction f and if a master 
attempted to*break through this regulation, the wfihlo 
establishment would throw up their engagements, and 
leave him unprovided with workmen competent to carry 
on the business. They thus transmitted their occupation; 
from father to son; and the names of Schmidt, Zeller,' 
Timber, Walker, Stenger* Huy, Mayer, &o., employed in 
the manufactories of France, even ai the present day, 
testify their German origin. A similar practice prevailed 
to a certain degree in England, where the glass-maker’s 
trade is likewS? a very exclusive one ; and the benefit 
societies, gf winch the workmen frequently are members, 
render it exceedingly difficult far the masters, even if 
willing, to c|0part from ancient practice, and attempt 
arftendmeuts/ which are looked upon by the workmen 
as prejudicial innovations* Another evil of a very scriqgis 
nature has also arisen from this system of exclusion, 
which has been more particularly felt^ince the alteration ■ 
of the excise and customs' duties. This measure, and, the 
eonsedkent reduction in the price of glass, have caused* 
great increase in the demand ; tod the supply of workmen 
in this country, properly educated and trained far the 
nice and difficult process required ofiMhem, is m limited; 
that the manufacturers have found themselves unable to 
execute the orders, from want of lptuds competent to , 
carry them into execution. Consequently, they have 
been obliged to resort to the Continent, and to bring over . 
workmen to assist in the works, which can onlybe accom- 
plished by means of increased expense in wages. 

The great advantage of dmot-glass, obtained by the 
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cylindrical , pram, is that of affording plates of larger 
. dimension®, and for avoiding the wuste arising fit>m the 
oarenlar form, of the crown tables, and from the knob, or 
l^&-eye,iu the middle, where the metal was attached 
to the lobe. Bat the surface is much less brilliant than 
that of crown-glass, and is more wavy and undulated . v 
, The manufactories of glass in plates, in France, Belgium, 
and the north of Holland, where the style of bthudiug 
requited panes of huge size, were in consequence gradu- 
ally abandoned; and towards the dose of the last century, 
a manufactory of that description near Abbeville, in Nor* 
mandy, (me in Hanover, and two others near Aschaffen- 
burgh and Bamberg, were the last in which this process 
in foe construction of window-glass was used. 

u Crown-Glass. 

In England, on the contrary, the manufacture of glass 
on tables, under the name of crown-glass, bad attained to 
so great perfection in the quality of the metal, workman- 
ship, size, and exterior appearance, that this class was 
generally adopted in glazing windows of houses of superior 
description; whilst the material known as spread-glass, or 
broad-glafs, formerly manufactured in England on the 
cylindrical principle, was of inferior quality, and reserved 
for the poorer description of habitations. It is true, how- 
ever, that the English spread-glass was not by any means 
so good as the German glass made upon that principle. 
The surface was uneven, very rough, and defective in 
brilliancy, which rendered it less well adapted than crown- 
glass to the purposes to which the latter was applied in 
this country. h4 

This served to prejudice the public against all glass 
made upon the cylintlncal principle ; and it was not until 
the year 1 8.32 that the manufacture of cylinder or sheet 
glass was introduced into this country upon the principle 
generally adopted upon the Continent. 

. It was then introduced by Messrs. Chance and Hartley, 
of Smethwick, near Birmingham, whose attention was 
specially called to the advantages attending this mode of 
manufacture by a visit paid in the year 1830 to the manu- 
factory of M. Bontempfe, of Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris. 
They were struck with the saving effected by the rect- 
angular shape of the sheets of glass obtained by this 
process, and ^especially by the absence of the bull’s-eye 
or knot in the centre, which rendered it impracticable to 
obtain, out of the tables of crown-glass, panes of greater 
superficial measurement than about one^jiird of that of 
the tabfes themselves ; whereas, in sne<H?glass, the panes 
eould b 4 e obtained of the full size of the sheets blown, and 
the only limit totheir dimensions was the strength of the 
workman; mudfe|peater facility being, moreover, afforded 
foi^tkccommodaung the dimensions of the sheets to those 
of the frames required. Considering the£ advantages 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the disadvantage 
under which sheet-glass laboured in respect of evenness 
and brilliancy of surface, and taking into account the faci- 
lity afforded by this process of ^manufacture for making 
glam shades (for covering docks and other ornaments), 
which had hitherto been almost entirely imported from 
the Continent, and having secured the valuable co- 
operation of M. Bontemps, these gentlbmen determined 
to commence the manufacture of sheet-glass, and charted 
their first, furnace in the autumn of 1832. ®fhejr had, 
however, many difficulties to contend with, which itj 
required' all their energy and practical and commercial 
experience to overcome. The partnership was dissolved 
in 1836, and the following year Mr. Hartley established a 
manufactory for cqgm-giass at Sunderland. Not the least 
of these difficulties Iras the excise duty upon windotf- 
glowt vhieh was at that ihne very heavy (amounting to 
at le&t goo per cent, upor* the cost of the glass itself), 
and being levied upon m tbegfass manufactured, whether 
Roodbrmd,mudkefihanhed ute cost of experiments; and 
had it, not fortunately happened thatjotnc advantage was 
avowed, in the shape of drawback; upon that portion of 
the glass which urns expprted^this obstacle might have 
proved insurmountable. $ 

, The wariness of the surface ,of this glass proved, as 
wad .anticipated, o pbtocb tq its introduction for 

‘ ^ in such cases as those 


in whfoh surface was of n& foment; and strength the. 
chief quality requisite; and ir was: not the year 
1838* when Messrs. {Chance, Brothers, and Go* introduced 
a thicker description 1 of sbeehgJass, which, was at' the 
same time of a better surfoee, that hs Use «|u foiirly be 
said to have become general Since that time former 
improvements have been mode, and the manufeetnre Saa 
Gradually been adopted by other crown-glass mahufoc- 
turers; and since the removal of the exds edufy i|t has 
extended to 'such a degree that at the present tune .the 
weight of sheet-glass annually made is probably nearly 
equal to that pf crown-glass,' and it appears to be con- 
tinually increasing. It Is with this that the Crystal 
Palace was glazed at a very short notice. 

The manufacture of broad hr spread-glass was continued 
for many years after the introduction of sheet-glass, with 
which it was able to compete, in consequence of a differ- 
ence in the rate of excise duty which was levied upon it; 
hut this difference having been done away with in the 
year 1845, and the duty equalized with that upon *he£t- 
glass, it eould no longer sustain the competition, by reason 
of its inferior quality ; and the manufacture was shortly 
after abandoned. 

It wrfs not so with the manufacture of gloss shades, which, 
as before mentioned, was introduced at the same time, and 
by the some firm, as that of sheet-glass, and which has 
kept’ pace with it, and increased to a very great extent ; 
and it has likewise undergone much improvement hi the 
quality. The jshapes have been adapted to the taste of 
the English; and shades are now produced of a larger 
size than were ever made on the Continent, to the almost 
entire exclusion of those of foreign manufacture, with 
which this market was supplied until the year 1832. 

In the year 1840 a new variety of window-glass was 
introduced by Messrs. Chance, under the name of patent 
plate, which they obtained from sheet-glass by a new 
process of grinding and polishing. Many attempts had 
previously been made, both in this country and abroad, 
to attain this object ; and small glasses for silvering pur- 
poses had long been manufactured in France and Germany 
by this means ; but the great loss in thickness attending 
the process of grinding, hitherto adopted in those coun- 
tries, which made it necessary to make use of sheet-glass 
of great thickness, and which, therefore, was necessarily 
limited in size, had hitherto proved an insurmountable 
obstacle to the production of any bnt thin and small 
plat^, which were not suitable for glazing, and other 
purposes for which size and substance were requisite. 
By the invention of Mr. James Chance this obstacle was 
overcome; and it became practicable to manufacture 
plates of several degrees of thickness, and of sizes con- 
taining from 8 to 12 'superficial feet. The surface of the 
glass obtained by this process, though not perfectly true, 
was very nearly so ; and in brilliancy it was unsurpassed 
even by cast plate. Tins glass, consequently, soon became 
a formidable rivul to crown, sheet, and cast plate, for 
glazing and for many other purposes ; and since the 
removal of the excise duty, in 1845, the manufacture has 
greatly extended. 

This improved process has, within the last few years* 
foeen introduced into France by Messrs. Patoux and Co., 
of Aniche ; and has been successfully established, though 
upon a comparatively limited scale. 

In Germany, the 1 fabrication of blown glass, which was 
derived from Venice, has never been departed from, nor 
replaced by«the use of cast plate. They we not, however, 
restricted to the production of the small glasses known 
in the trade as the Nuremberg glasses, and they have 
reached the dimensions of 84 by 42 inches some of which 
are shown in the Exhibition; but there is reason to. 
believe that, blown glasses of such lange dimensions are 
both more difficult of manufecture and more eostiytbau 
when cast. A large capital, however, is required for the 
latter process. The Belgian window-glass has made very 
considerable progress, and enjoys a high reputation. A 
large quantity is made annually for exportation* M. Prison, 
of Dampresny, serving on this Jury, and Messrs. Bennett 
and Bivora, are carrying on tastiness at foeir- respective 
manufactories on an extensive jrifosnd foe 
their products is highly appreciated. 
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CAST, SOUGH, AND PRESSED PLATE-GLASS, &c. 
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SECTIONS. , 

Painted And other kinds of ornamented window-glam 
have been assigned to tide Seetiog, bat wiil be reported 
on elsewhere. / 


SfcG$ro# <X— Cast Platt, Sough Plate, reeved Plate, 

... . Soiled, 0X7. * 

Notroibstondinf the eneoamgement afforded to the 
manafhjcmirm, of glass of these descriptions in France, 
their progress does not seem to have been very rapid, until 
4hd ministry of Colbert; when some Preach artists who 
had been employed at Mqtnno, dud become thoroughly 
cognisant of the method of making blown plate-glass 
pted ih .the Venetian manufactories, conceived the 
ct of introducing the art into tlieir own country. 
v rere taken up and warmly supported by Colbert 
r his ministry, and established works at Tonvlaville, 
near Cherbourg, In 1088, in a situation resembling that of 
Murano, as nearly as possible, which thly imagined to be 
calculated to promote the success of the enterprise. 

We owe to Abraham Th&vart, a working manufacturer, 
the process of casting the metal,^ M in the glass pots, 
which has effected so great an improvement in thisliranch 
of the manufacture : he at once perceived the advantage 
to be derived from it in producing glasses of larger dimen- 
sions and better construction. He made his proposes to 
the government, and, obtaining a ]>ateut, established his 
works in the Faubourg St. Antoine, at Paris, but shortly 
afterwards removed to St. Gobain, in Pidfrdy. 0 r f here lie 
and his associates had to contend with much opposition 
on the part of the old company of Tourlaville ; but in 
1695 they endeavoured to reconcile tlieir differences by 
uniting under a common charter of incorporation. This 
step, however, did not produce the desired effect, and the 
company were reduced to the greatest distress, when a 
new association was formed, under the management of 
Antoine D'Agiucourt, who laid the foundation of the 
magnificent establishment now existing there. 

The company of St. Querin, which had been the first to 
make sheet-glass on the cylindrical principal in France,, 
was not backward in adopting ihc great improvement in 
the manufacture Suggested by Thevart; and combined 
the process of casting with their other works. Their 
lease from the monks of St. Querin expired in 1840, but 
long previous to that period they had taken the pre- 
caution of protecting themselves against the evils yhich 
might arise from the competition of a rival compauy at 
the expiration of their lease, and had formed another es- 
tablishment at Cirey, in the neighbourhood of St. Querin, 
which, after the lapse of the term, merged in their more 
recent establishment at Cirey. 

The two great manufactories of St. Gobain and Cirey, 
for a time, continued in opposition to one another ; but a 
new enterprise entering the lists against them, the two 
long-established companies, without actually forming a 
partnership, entered into an agreement for their mutual 
advantage, and used a common depot for the sale of their 
produce, and tor regulating the price in*tbe different 
, markets. # 

Another company established works at Montluqoii nboiff 
three years ago, and has sent some of their gloss to the 
Exhibition. Tlieir recent establishment does not afford 
them a large stock from which to select the best pfoduce, I 
but the colour of their glass is good ; and if they can sus- 
tain the difficulties of a commencement, there is every 
reason to hope that, with time and encouragement, they 
will not feu Short of the high reputation which 60 
deservedly attaches to this branch of manufacture in 
France. 

The manufacturers of St. Gobain and fJirey have sent 
to the ^exhibition three glasses of large dimensions (one of 
. which is silvered, the others not so), pare in colour, ex- 
cellent in structure, finish, and polish, and free from the 
globules and other defects which are so frequently met 
. with in glass. , In short, the produce of these manufac- 
tories, now exhibited, approaches as near to perfection in 
this branch of the manufacture as it can attain. They 
did not, however, reach .their destfhation until the time 
had elapsed which had btigg finally fixed by the Commis- 


sioners for the admission of objects claiming to compete 
for the Medals; and on Warning that fa uneasy feeling 
prevailed on the subject among those exhibitors who had 
sent In their glasses two months earlier, in accordance 
with the original directions of the Commissioners, and 
who contended that it would not be just that the French 
glasses, selected from a large store after the Directors 
had had the opportunity of examining those which had 
been so long inetbe Exhibition, should be placed <fii the 
same footing, the St. Gobain and Cirey exhibitors, with a 
moderation which did them honour, consented tg with- 
draw from competition, and merely to exhibit their pro- 
ductions, without claiming the reward. 

In England, plate-glass, for mirrors and coachewindows, 
had been introduced for the first time by tlte second Duke 
of Buckingham, who brought over woskmen from Venice, 
and established a manufactory at Lambeth, where the 
works were carried on with success. The great improve , 
megt which had taken place in the process m France, and 
more, particularly the important inventions of Thhvart, 
found their way to England; and ^he first manufactory 
for cast plate was established in 1778, at Rarcnhqad,near 
Prescot, in Lancashire, by a society of genslemen, to 
whom a charter was granted, under the name of “The 
Ijritish Plate Glass Company,” under which 'title they 
still enjoy a high reputation, though their firm, their 
capital, and tlieir privileges, have undergone considerable 
alterations. When this compauy was first established, the 
only cast-plate manufactory was that in France, supported 
by the government ; and #11 the processes of grinding and 
polishing were dgne by hand labour. In 1768 this com- 
pany ordered of Messrs. Bolton and Watt, qf Birmingham, 
a steam-engine, which is believed to’have been the second 
ever erected ; and in the following year they commenced 
the machinery for grinding and polishing. They were 
thus the first to introduce machinery for bringing their 
work to perfection, and the example was followed by all 
the other companies. It is remarkable that though many 
attempts have been made to improve the maqhftery, it 
remains, in all the manufactories, without any alteration 
of its principle. The glass produced by this company 
is tinged with a slightly-blne colour, which they attribute 
to the fact of their avoiding the use of the metallic oxides 
in their metal ; and consider that this pntcjjce gives hard- 
ness, brilliancy, and transparency to their glass, and 
admits of a finer polish ; and they assert that their glass 
is not liablo Xp the change of oolout which occurs when 
arsenic, lead,* W Aanganesc are employed. The glass 
which is exhibited by this company is place]} inp the 
Nave. 

The establishment at South Shields? founded by. the 
Ceoksons, ill 1 728, likewise added the process of editing 
to their exfbtiug works. A very considerable 'business 
is now carried on there by their successors, the Messrs. 
Swinburne, who have supplied several large glasses for 
the decoration of the Budding, aud point, out one in the 
furniture department, n#u*ke<^ in the Catalogue No. 4, as 
a specimen of their manufacture. They nave likewise 
exhibited a dome of opuque white glass, large tablets of 
glass, coloured in imitation of marble, and a great variety 
of other objeCtsfeomposed of plate glass. , 

The rough plate gloss of Messrs. Hartley, of Sunder- 
land, fiAVise belongs to this section. A gqprt variety of 
articles are manufactured by them ; but it is this useful 
product that they particularly specify as the object con- 
tributed by them to the -Exhibition. 

The Tfiarees Plate Glass Company was established in 
1835-6 at Black wall, and have exhibited two glasses of 
Very large dimensions. ** 

TWo others in Lancashire, and that at Smethwick, near 
Birmingham, have 111 been brought into existence within 
the last half-century, and considerably increased sine# 
the repeal of the excise laws. Their joint produce now 
exceeds two millions of square feet annually, which are 


used, first, in the shape of rough Mates, for glaring, for 
roofing-in the railway* stations, Jjgflights, and other 
similar purposes; secondly, as polished 1 glass, for shop 
windows, and large plates, for the windows of houses. 

The process of casting is much the saute as that em- 
ployed oy Thevart ; but where manual labour was fbfr 
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meriy used in the grinding and polishing, the me of 
nmchfotey now *ws the operation, and has led to a 
diminution, in foocost of production, and conroquautly to 
xneTOtifted consumption. ; 

„ Section Ds—BottfaGlass, Water Pipes, and Tubing , 
The manufacture of bottles is of very considerable 
importance, from the amount and value of its produce. 
Id Fiftace alone, the trade is estimated at above 60 k 
itttfyiUms of bottles annually ; and their value at more 
. thauludf a million sterling/ The earliest and one of the 
most important manufactories of this species of gluis 
wp established in 1294, at Quinquongrone, in Normandy# 
The beetles used for the effervescing wines, and for 
containing certain acids, require very great care ia theft 
fabrication/ In the former, it is necessary that the com* 
ponent parts should be thoroughly mixed, when the* mass 
in ablate of fusion ; and that the glass should to of 
equal thickness throughout, that in every part the bottle 
may be equally strong, and able to resist the pressure 
of tho fixed air confined within. 

The loss of bottles by bursting, in the champagne 
trade, is stated to amount to from 20 to 30 per cent. ; and 
a machine has been invented for testing their strength, 
which ought to be equal to bear the pressure of from 2p 
to 35 atmospheres. The price of bottles for this purpose 
is generally nearly double that for ordinary purposes. 

In bottles intended to contain acids, care should be 
taken to combine chemically tlie alkali and tlut lime, so as 
not to incur the risk* of their being acted upon by the acid, 
and subjected to decomposition. », \ 

Section E.—G/oss for Chemical and Philosophical 
Purposes; , . 

The glass to which this section refers requires peculiar 

Ilardncss, evaporation of tUe salts by a iong-eoidmued 
exposure to heat, but which capnot be effected without 
deteriorating the colour, are the most essential qualities 
for glass of this description ; and will bring it under the 
beaus, pertly of bottlc-glo&s, and partly of flint-glass. 

Several other products, useful In the dairy, the farm, 
tiie garden, &c., may be referred to this section. 


Section Flint-Glass, or Crystal, with or without 
Lead. 

The glptift comprisSd in this, section is dgpgosd from the 
remotest antiquity, Among the excavations which have 


been made ia jB gypt, Greece, Italy, &c„ are found frag- 
ment of bupm-gJass, moulded, pressed, cut, engraved, 
mosaic, reticulatefi, &c., and adorned with cameos of the 
finest workmanship, Venice and Bohemia ^followed dn 
the same branch, and were only surpassed bf the substi- 
tution of a metallic oxide in the manufacture, aud the 
production of a silicate of lead and potash, in Keu of the 
silicate of potash and lime to which they still adhere. 

The first manufactory <£ flint-glass in England was 


established in the $avoy House, in the Strand, in 1 552, 
and another in Crutched-Friars ; but it was not till long 
ufSerwards that the great improvements which hove 
btottght,it to its present state of perfection, the use of 
minium, nr oxide of lead, and closed pots in the foresee, 
were introduced. 


In 1035, ®r Robert Mansell obtained a patent for 
making glass of $hj$ description, in consideration Of h& 
niicferwking to emplqyprt-Caal, instead of wood, in his 
furnaces. He ym Mm granted, on the same grounds, tiie 
exclusive right of importing' drinking-glasses of fine 
Wfoto item VeBtce, were n<ff made in England 19 
^^acentury tet*. 5 
The use/ of cold', to soon* found to affect the colour 
of the metal idbeei pots to# them wed for the purpose 
of obviating theievilf bu fiftm , use arose another 

objection/ The toum did not takc place in the closed 
so rapi% as whfft foe petal Wf® more immediately 
to foe tote' fotf fffe, , A larger supjdy 'of ■ 
■al&di Wasrequ wed Jo spit the fusion, and the colour 
/apsktii affeeUjfiiJ^'Pda ltd ip fog adoption of a metric 
.df’iR to applied in as large -quan- 
to* *m Sjj» fitote #toO>ter without an alteration of 


m ft» 


colour. This new process pot v<s^y retuedfed foe evil, 
but, has been found to produce glcss offoepuregteokrar, 
most brilliant effect, and most pei tfeSt i# quality ;pf ■ *ny 
yetmado. 8 V y'«. \ ' 

This fodthod of lubrication was hot so; much tTOhired 
on the Continent as in England, wood befog principally 
used as fuel in the ftimaew. It was not m ffM'Wm 
the metallic oxide was introduced in I small &cforyat $t. 
Cloud. It was, afterwards removed to Mont Cen&, near 
Autuu, which possessed foe advantage of coat in foe 
neighbourhood, and Wax known as the glass-works of the 
Queen, and continued its works till 1827. 

Another manufactory of crystal, or silicate of lead, 
using wood ftud and open pots, was established in 17 9ft 
at St. Louis (Moselle). It has continued to carry on */> 
very extensive business during *to last thirty years, and 
only yields in importance to the glass-works of Baearat, 
which were purchased in 1816 by M. D’Artigues, whose 1 
works at Vouesch, neon Namur, had become, by the 
Treaty of 1815, a' part of the BelgUin territojy, audwho 
preferred to carry on his business in his owq country; 

The coloured glasses of Bohemia, of which Count 
Harrach, Count Schafigotseh, and others, have exhibited 
very bMuitiful specimens, and their imitations in Ger- 
many, France, and England, are 'comprised in this sec- 
I tion Laud likewise the mtfejiori style of work, adopted 
for making presse-papiers and other ornaments, and sold 
by hundreds of thousands, which, by the extent of the 
trade, have become a very, important branch of raaru- 
facture. r ’ f * • 

The description of glass referred to in this section 
sustains the high reputation which it hoa earned, and fo 
ably supported in the Exhibition by the products exhi- 
bited by the Osiers, the Pollatts, the Powells, the Richard- 
sons, ami many other exhibitors. The American glass 
likewise is comprised in tills section. It is a silicate of 
protoxide of lead, and is remarkable for the purity of its 
Colour. ' 

, Section G«— Optical Glass , Flint or Crown. 

. The properties which are usually considered os consti- 
tuting .excellence in glass for ordinary purposes toy 
. yasily be attained ; but in glasses intended for optical 
.instruments, and to be employed in foe examination of 
objects so remote or so minute as to require the most 
undeviatiug accuracy, the difficulty of obtaining the 
metal^sulficiently free from foe defects to which glass is 
incident, had hitherto baffled every -attempt to produce a 
lens, except of very siuffil dimensions. 

■“ Purity, unchangeableness of colour, transparency, and 
ascertain degree of refractive power may be obtaiued; 
but perfect uniformity in the stmoture of the glass, so as 
to render its composition absolutely homogeneous in all 
its parts, is not so easy to be accomplished ; and it is pre- 
cisely this quality which is the most indispensable in foe 
manufacture of optical glass. 

The great difficulty seems to occur in foe difference of 
the specific gravity of the several constituents of the 
metal: some melt at a lower temperature, apd sinking 
through the mixture, leave a streak or trail in descending ; 
sbme evaporate or decompose in a heat required for foe 
fusion of others; and different substances com » different 
temperatures. Hence arise discoloration, sweating* threads,, 
.global*, striae, irregular -ocystaUiaatloiif/whtotoiire'h^ 
gulor refraction by foe interruption of foe rays of iigbt, 
and their defection from foe course widen they ought TO 
pursue. * ■' 

The discovery of foe qphroroatic telescope has been of 
the utmost importance in the science of astronomy The 
first idcayifl due to Galileo ; but Euler, in recent times* 
implying his mfod to foe investigation of to oato of 
frequent failure in foe construction of the telescope, 
adverted to the perfection of foe arrangement of foe cm- 
talline humours of foe e^e* 'by' to ^ 

Bpovidence on man^ which ra 

for the variation in foe difflarob* Ii;ht,;«i|ra''toW- . 

them to one focus ; and he Jtogined tbat gtoes W 
different media : 

adapted to one enotnfer as to cpwrai^ad regulate to 
pondve powers of thedifeent rays, k But to eatptotot 
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tried on his principle did nof meet with the success which Soon after, a Commission, composed of Messrs. Ilerschcl, 

he bed expected* Faraday, DoUond, and Roget, was instructed to pursue 

In 17 AS, John DoHoud directed his attention to the the inquiry as to the manufacture of flint-glass. Mr. 
same object ; and, aided by the co-duration of Euler, and Faraday took the lead, both in his own laboratory andmt 
of Klingenstiema the Swedish mathematician, he sue- the glass-works of Messrs. Pellatt, and could not fail of 
ceeded, after a long series of experiments, in discorering arriving at important conclusions, lie changed the prin- 
th& due proportions of the curvatures of the two lenses, ciple of fabrication, and produced a borate of lead of 
of which the dliject%la*§ of the achromatic telescope in remarkable purity. The Lords of the Treasury had 
composed ; the one being flint-glass (silicate of white lead found it advisable to make a relaxation of the Excise laws 
and potash), the other, crown or pbte (silicate of soda in favour of the Royal Society, or persons acting for 
and ume), which, haring different refractive and disper- scientific purposes # under that bgdy. Ihft, notwnbstand- 
sive powers, may be so arranged, that white, by the com- mg this regulation, the interference of the officer^ and 
bination of the two, the rays are brought to a focus, the the delay m obtaining, the necessary licence, proved so 
greater dispersion of the flint tens may be corrected by onerous and inconvenient, as completely to shackle their 
tne 1 &k dispersive power of the plate; the one being proceedings, and preclude all attempt to improve by 
negative, the other positive. “The refractive power of means of experiment: and the question as to the fabrt- 
the glass bends the rays of light frill tug upon, or rather cation pf flint-glass being actively pursffed in Fiance and 
entering its surface, according to a certain law, in which Switzerland, the Commission ceased from its labours, 
it proceeds through the medium, while the glass is of the SKbftly afterwards M. Guinand died, without leaving 
same kind. The same occurs again when the ray, having any 4 n format ion os to his process. But in Bavaria, the 
passed through the lens, arrives at the other surface and works in which he had taken part had been continued 

C es into air, the ratio here being the inverse of the according to his system ; and* his wife and two sons bad 
ler.” — Encyc. Met. m witnessed his experiments, and were desirous of availing 

Hence arises the importance of avoiding any variation themselves of their father's invention for their v>wn ad- 
in the media of which the glass is composed; as the vantage. 

slightest difference would act as a disturbing cause to the Af. Bontemps, who had devoted much attention to the 
progress of the ray of light in its due course, derang^the manufacture of gloss generally, and particularly o%tuch 
refraction, and distort the object. os is required for optical purposes, was introduced by 

After this principle was attained, Dollond and the M. Lcrebours, of Paris, to one of the sons of Guinand, 
French and German opticians experience^ extreme dtffi-, who was endeavouring to sell his father’s secret in Eng- 
culty in procuring glass adapted to tlierr prJjfosq. The land, or in France, He foamed an association with him. 
Academy of Sciences, at Paris, offered prizes in vain tor but did tftrt succeed in arriving at any good result. The 
this object. The celebrated chemists, Macquer Roux, of treaty was broken ; but M. Bontemps, satisfied of the 
St. Gobain, and Anut, of Langrea, devoted their attention correctness of the principle if properly applied, continued 
to it in vain ; and even when procured, 3 to &£ inches in the experiments at his works without excluding Guraand ; 
diameter was the largest size they could obtain. and in 1828 they succeeded in producing good flint-glass, 

M. d* Artigues, one of the first manufacturers of crystal and discs of from 1 it to 1 4 inches, and a large quantity of 
(flint-glass) in France, and who to his high reputation for smaller sizes.' From that time the manufacture may be 
practical skill added that of scientific knowledge, equally considered to have been established on a regular system, 
failed, or produced insufficient results ; and it remained The widow of Guinand dhd her other son setup fforks 
for a man in no degree conversant with science, not a in Switzerland upon the tether’s principles, and were sne- 
glasswaker by trade, nor distinguished by education, but cceded by M. Daguet, of Solenre, who has sent to the 
endowed with "extraordinary euergy, spirit of inquiry, Exhibition some of his products of moderate size, and 
and perseverance, to have the honour of arriving at the pure in colour (14-6 et infra): bnt they prove the diffi- 
solntion of the difficulty. culty of producing large discs, and confirm the belief that 

Guinand des Brenets, near Neufchatel, a workman in there arc even more impediments in fahrierfting crown- 
the clock and watch trade, who had been accustomed to glass of large size, than in making good crystal. ,In 
the fusing of metals in the prosecution of his business, order to render it free from impurity^ it becomes mete 
observing that in the ordinary process the waving an ff the difficult of man jfoctere, more liable to tension, and to 
threads, which are frequently to be seen iu gloss, were accidents. It requires a higher temperature. By in- 
removed by stirring and thoroughly mixing the uictnl hy creasing the facility of fusion, the disposition to attract 
means of an iron bar, applied the same process to flint- humidity, or to sweat, is increased. In rendering it too 
glass, aim combining it with dose attention to the struct hard, the risk^if crystallization, and imperfect vitnficafon 
tare, after many attempts made during his leisure hours, in moling, is Incurred. 

succeeded in producing flint-glass perfectly free from The insecurity in which political events in France 
striae. ' involved the persons engaged in industrial pursuits .was 

M. Utxschueidcr, of Munich, hearing the result of his experienced by M. Bontemps: he contended against it, 
experiments, on making further inquiry, proposed to him however, till the year 1848 ; when, after attaining to a 
to join him and M. Fraueuhoffer in their establishment at high degree of eminence* and receiving the decorations 
Munich : he accepted the offer ; and one o( the largest which art- awarded in that country to distinguished merit, 
glasses resulting from their experiments, the diameter of he was induced to retire from the difficulties and dissen- 
which is 9 inches, is now in the Observatory at Doioat § sions wWich prevailed around him, and to accept the 
Gninand returned to his own country, but not being a invitation of ftfetlrs. Chance, Brothers, and Co., to«unite 
glass-maker hy profession, he prosecuted his researches with them in the attempt* to improve the quality, and 
only at intervals. He had discovered the principle; he extend the utility of this important branch of manufacture, 
had earned dr well-merited reputation in the world of .They have succeeded in producing discs of extraordinary 4 
science, and promoted the researches of others ; but the dimensions in flint of 29 inches m diameter, weighing 
results of his experiments had not attained #o certainty 2 cwt.. and of crown-glass up to 20 inches. These discs 
in practice, Mid he had not overcome tho difficulties in appear to be pure in cotour, good in structure, and exempt 
the fabrication of crown-glass, which requires the same from those defects which tend to pq|arisatiun of light, 
perfection, and the same dimensions as the corresponding Sc., and were considered by the Jury of Class X., Sir 
flint, David* Brewster, Sir John Ilerschcl, Lord Wrottesley, 

In the latter years of his life, Guinafid entered into and others, to be so Important, that they invited Messrs, 
communication with the Astronomical Society of London, Chance to submit their disc of flint to the operation of 
and sent ever some discs of flint-glass, of which Messrs, grinding, finishing, and other promsses, necessary in 
Dollond, Hqrsehel, and Pearson made a favourable re- order to ascertain the uniformity of its density through- 
port. The largest of these glasses was 6 inches in din- out.* 

, meter ; and it is remarkable, that in England, which had 

supplied the Continent with flint-glass, a disc of 6 inches * Since the above was written this remarkable disc has 
should have been regarded aa a rarity. bccntenibjccted to tho tests required in order to prove its 

2 M 
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Mr. Ross, the celebrated optician of London, was the 
first to call attention to a defect, which may be detected 
by polarisation of light ; and there is no doubt but that 
many failures, which W occurred previously, were to be 
attributed to the absence of this searching test, A glass, 
exceeding only the small diameter of 6 inches, undergoes 
the annealing process with difficulty, and is liable to cool 
at the surface more rapidly, than iu the interior; and 
this* tendency increases with the size, wliich renders the 
production of a disc of 29 inches a very remarkable work. 

In tins section arc comprised the f optical glasses of 
M. Maos, of Clicliy, winch have been distinguished by 
the award of a Council Medal (see p. 532), aud likewise 
the annular lenses and cylindric refractors, which arc 
applied in the construction of lighthouses, according to 
the principle introduced by Augustin Fresnel. Button in 
the last century, 41 and Sir David Brewster in our own 
times, had recognized the advantage resulting from the 
arrangement of lenses iu separate pieced, having a c<ftrfmon 
focus. Fresnel, without being aware of the exertions 
made by Sir David on the subject, submitted, in 1822, to 
the French Commission on Lighthouses, a plan for sub- 
stituting, along the coast, lights on this principle, and 
introducing the refracting apparatus instead of the metallic 
reflectors then in use. 

Iu 1834, Mr. Alan Stevenson was sent to France .to 
comure the lenticular apparatus with the paraboloidal 
mirrors in use in our lighthouses, and to report on the 
comparative merits of the dioptric and catoptric systems. 
The result has been the gradual introduction of lights on 
Fresnel's principle into our lighthouses, under the direc- 
tion of the Commissioners of Northern Lights, r <nud Mr. 
Stevenson's fuperintendcuee. The Commissioners have 
exhibited in the Nrtrth-western Gallery some small lights 
(we presume) as models of those in course of adoption. 

Two sets of lights have likewise been constructed on a 
larger scale, of which one is exhibited by Messrs. Chance, 
another by Mr. Wilkins, of London. The latter is an 
apparatus containing the fixed light, varied with flashes, 
inverted by Fresnel. The gla£s of which it is constructed 
was made at St. Gobain, and wrought in Paris by 
M. Letoumeau. It is white, and appears to be of good 

a uality ; and if it is found not to lie liable to humidity, 
tie colour is certainly much in its favour. 

The apparatus contributed to the Exhibition by Messrs. 
Chance was "constructed at their manufactory, under the 
superintendence of M. Taliouret, formerly employed in 
the department of the Pouts ct Chanssees in France, 
who, after thirty years of practice ucado»4hat Board, had 
accepted thoiinviteilosi of Messrs. Chance to direct the 
manufacture t>f the dioptric lighthouse apparatus, wliich 
they were dcsiipus of establishing at their works. They 
have exhibited a dioptric apparatus of the Apt order, with 
revolving lenses and catadioptric zones, constructed 0 on 
the principle of Fresnel. The upper and lower parts of 
the apparatus consist of a series of prismatic rings, each 
of which reflects, at the internal surface of its base, the 
incident rays of light. The advantage of this mode of 
reflection over the ordinary syetem of opaque reflectors 
consists in its saving a considerable loss of light, and 
being less liable to imperfection of surface. The middle 
portion of the apparatus is refracting, aud produdes by its 
revolution a succession of flashes or blaAi^of light, which 
may enable the mariner to "distinguish any particular 
lighthouse. The revolving part consists of ei§nt annular 
lenses. Each of these lenses is composed of a number of,] 
concentric rings round a central lens, so as to produce ull 
the refractive effect of a single solid lens of corresponding 
dimensions, but with Jess loss of light. A more perfect 
optical figure is moreover given to these compound lenses 
than to a singllr pie oe of glass, spherical aberration bciify 
in some measure corrected, and lenses of larger sise may 
thus be fotmed than could otherwise be practicable. The 
glass used in the apparatus now ip the course of adoption 
in the lighthouses on the ebast of Scotland is made in 
France, and it has been alleged that it is liable to attract 


quality : and its xnefit has been so satisfactorily established 
as to justify the fusy of Class X.Jn recommending that a 
Council Medal be awarded* to tho manufacturers. • 


moisture or 44 sweat," and consequently to lose a portion 
of its brightness. But the French manufacturers deny 
the charge ; and when the judgment and care manifested 
in the execution of these important works are taken into 
consideration, a strong presumption is afforded that the 
Commissioners and Mr. Stevenson as yet find the French 

g lass the best adapted for the purpose. But, supposing 
le contrary opinion to be correct, fit only opens to the 
British manufacturer a fair field for competition, in which 
we have no doubt of his being successful. Messrs. Chance 
have acted upon this principle : they have made a first 
experiment with the view of promoting this branch of 
the manufacture of glass in England; but in order to 
avoid the defect of sweating, they have, perhaps, gone 
into the other extreme, and though the glass of their 
lights is good in quality, the measures taken to expel the 
salts in its composition, which render it liable to this 
objection, have affected the colour, and given it a green 
tint, which is considered by competent judges to be 
objectionable. , 

The question of lighthouses does not properly come 
within the scope of this Jury ; but having been called 
upon to advert to tjie apparatus in* the Exhibition, of 
which' the glass forms so material a part, we cannot quit 
the subject without briefly noticing some of the pro- 
gressive improvements which have taken place in this 
department of the public service. The first, or most 
magnificent work in modern times was the Tonr de 
Corduan, founded in 1584 on an extensive reef at the 
mouth of the Garonne, but not finished till 1010. Wood 
and afljeHrards coal afforded the first light. In 1780, 
M. Lenoir was employed to substitute paraboloidal re- 
flectors and lamps, and in 1822 the dioptric apparatus of 
Fresnel was introduced. 

The Eddy stone, 9$ miles from the Ram's Head, on the 
coast of Cornwall, was erected of timber by Winstanley 
in 109(1*98, aud washed away iu 1703. It was rebuilt by 
Kudyard in 1706, and destroyed by fire in 1755. The 
present edifice was erected by Smeaton in 1757-59. 
Tallow candles were used iu the first instance for the 
lights. In 1807 argand burners and paraboloidal re- 
flectors of silvered copper were substituted. 

The Bell Rock Lighthouse, commanding the line of 
approach to the Firths of Forth and Tay, constructed of 
stone by Mr. Robert Stevenson in 1807-10, is too well 
known, and reflects too much honour on his name, to 
require any further notice. 

The most remarkable work on the coast of Ireland is 
that* of Carliugford, near Cranfield Point, erected in 
1830. 

The Skerryvorc Rocks, about twelve miles aouth-west 
of Tyree, off the coast of Argyllsliire, lying in the track 
tof the shipping of Liverpool and of the Clyde, Bad long 
been regarded with dread by the mariners frequenting 
those seas. The extreme difficulty of the position, ex- 
posed to the unbroken force of the Atlantic Ocean, had 
alone deterred the Commissioners of Northern Lights 
from the attempt to place a light upon this dangerous 
spot ; but in 1834 they caused the reef to be surveyed, 
and in 1838, Mr. Alan Stevenson, their engineer, inherit- 
ing his father's energy and scientific skill, commenced 
his operations on a site from which 44 nothing could be 
{Seen for miles around but white foaming breakers, and 
nothing could be heard but howling winds and the lash- 
ing of the waves." Iiis design was an adaptation of 
Smeaton's tower ofHhe Eddystone to the peculiar situa- 
tion— a circumstance with which lie had to contend. He 
established ji circular base 42 feet in diameter, rising in 
a solid mass of gneiss or granite, bu$ diminishing in 
diameter to the height of 26 feet, and presenting an even, 
concave surface all around to the action of the waves. 
Immediately above this level the walls are 9 a 58 feet 
thick, diminishing in thickness as the tower rises to its 
highest elevation, where the walls are reduced to 2 feet 
in thickness, and the diameter to 16 feet. The tower is 
built of granite from the islands of Tyree and Mull, and 
its height from the base is 138 feet 6 inches. In the 
intervals left by the thickness of the walls are the stairs, 
a space for the necessary supply of stores, and a not 
uncomfortable habitation for the three attendants. The 
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rest of the establishment, Stores, See., are kept at the 
dep6t in the island of Tyree. The light of the Skerry- 
vore is revolving, and is produced 4>y the revolution of 
eight annular lenses uround a central lamp, and belongs 
to the first order of dioptric lights in the system of 
Fresnel, and may be seen from a vessel's deck at a 
distance of 18 mikes.* An arrangement of apparatus of 
considerable importance has been suggested by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, whereby true lenticular action may lie exteuded 
by the adoption of total reflection for that end. By this 
arrangement, combined with the use of spherical mirrors, 
he has been enabled to use all the light of & a lamp, and he 
has therefore termed it a holophotaL system. Much has 
been done of late by the English, the Scotch, and the 
Irish Boards for the improvement of the lighthouse 
system ; but the interests of commerce and of humanity 
require that much more should be done, — as the funds set 
apart for this object will permit,— in order to afford still 
greater security to vessels approaching opr coasts; and 
we trust that the British manufacturers will not In? slow 
in availing themselves of the opportunity of supplying a 
material of the very best quality for this important object. 

In a sketch of this nature, it is lor obvious reasons 
extremely desirable to avoid anything like a comparison 
between the products of different countries or different 
individuals ; but it manifestly comes within the scope gf 
our duty to give a brief account of the rise and present 
position of the principal establishments which have con- 
tributed their productions to tbe Exhibition : ami to take 
a general view of the state of tbe manufacture Injthosu 
countries, which have, at expense and inconvenience to 
themselves, intrusted their property to our care, and 
confided in our impartiality and justice in determining to 
the best of our ability their respective merits. 

In the progress of this undertaking, we have felt an 
increasing sense of the importance of the subject, and of 
the responsibility arising out of the task. We have felt 
that the contributors might reasonably desire a more 
detailed description of the products which they have con- 
tributed to the Exhibition, and of the art to which they 
have applied their intellect, their resources, and their 
industry. But oar limits are necessarily restricted within 
narrow bounds, and wc fear that we have al realty tres- 
passed upon the Commissioners and the public, further 
than the object, intended in calling for Reports from the 
Juries, fully justifies. But we must plead in our excuse 
the interest and importance of the subject— an interest 
which we have felt growing upon us os wc proceed**! ; 
and though we are aware that the subject has frequently 
been well and ably treated, yet we trust that in pointing 
out some npvelties and improvements in the art, to which 
recent practice has given rise, we shall obtain forgiveness 
for exceeding in some small degree the limits assigned to 
us. In the remarks which we feel ourselves called upon 
to make, it has been our most anxious desire not to wound 
the feelings of any exhibitor, still less to do him an injury 
in Ins trade by any observation of ours, applying to his 
work. We have endeavoured to confine ourselves to 
general principles, not to point out defects; bu£ to leave 
it. to the exhibitor to judge for himself, whether our prin- 
ciples are correct, and whether he has acted in accordance 
with them ; and if not, to amend his practice, and entitle 
himself to commendation on some future occasion. 

There are, however, points at issue to which it is ex- 
tremely important to call the most serious attention* of 
the manufacturer, A difference of opinion prevails os to 
the actual composition of gloss, and this must l unregarded 
as a difference of principle. A practical difference pre- 
vails, particularly in cast plate-ghqp, as to the Lushing 
and polishing. By finishing is xppaut the process of 
nibbing away die roughness or marks occasionally left 
on the surface after grinding, which will alvpys be per- 
ceptible if they are not carefully removed liefore the glass 
is polished : and will consequently deteriorate its quality. 

Lastly, the question of price. 

With respect to the first question— the composition of 
die metal— upon this must depend the merit of the glass, 
and consequently its value. The combination of as much 
brilliancy of refraction with as perfect purity of colour as 
can be obtained is the object desired. • 


&c., OP GLASS EMPLOYED. 

By some manufacturers, purity of colowr is sacrificed 
to brilliancy of refraction; by others, the reverse is the 
case. The real object, die juite milieu , can only he 
attained by a judicious selection and apportionment of 
the materials employed; and this can only be tbe result 
of careful experiments, and the study of the effect of 
, various chemical combinations. The expulsion or reten- 
tion of the alkalies, the metallic oxide need, the amount 
of heat employed!, and die annealing process, are very 
important considerations in determining this question. 

In some dcscriptlbiis of glass The defect of colouf is 
less apparent thau in others. In mirrors a greenish hue, 
or a dull, heavy appearance in the glass, cannot jail of 
imparting to the object reflected a portion of its colour 
and tone ; and in proportion to the extent of the # defect, 
deteriorating the merit of the glass. TlufFrench and the 
Belgians* have paid great attention to this circumstance ; 
and judging from the specimens of the Cirey aud*St. 
Gol>ai« glabs in the Exhibition, and of the Belgian glass, 
which we have likewise seen iu die hands of persons who 
had not die opportunity of exhibiting them, we should 
say, that if these glasses maintain their present appear- 
ance, and do not exude moisture, a very great advance 
has been made in the art, and a very perfect article of 
maiyifucturc attained. 

In England, die long-continued pressure* of taxation 
exercised its influence over this species of glass, which, 
in consequence of its high price, was not iu very great 
demand until the removal of the evil enabled the manu- 
facturer to reduce his price* and improve die quality of 
bis glass. ^ Glass foi^glazing windows has been employed, 
in this country, to a far greater extent than silvered glass 
for mirrors ; and the detect in colouf* is not so much 
perceived in the transparent glass, as in the latter. We 
are likewise told that, since the diminution in price, which 
look place on the reduction of the duties, the demand for 
both silvered and transparent plate-glass has increased to 
so great a degree, that hands cannot be found to supply 
the wants of the public ; and that the consequence flag 
l>een a less careful fabrication of the material, or ratner a 
fabrication of an inferior article, as the lowest price pos- 
sible. It has been stated, that die more perfect manu- 
facture of die French aud Belgian artists will not stand 
the test of time, and diat deterioration will occur, both 
in colour and structure, by the decomposition of the 
alkalies used in the manufacture. 

We reply, that we are informed the* practice of die 
Cirey and St. GoLfcin manufacturers is, to keep a wery 
large quantity of their glass in store, sometimes for many 
years together, and that they have never experienced 
deterioration, and consequently do not fear ifp occurrence 
through lapse of time ; and that, though we may admit, 
it ma y be both fight nnd politic to supply the public with 
a low-priced article of inferior quality, we do not believe 
those manufacturers are consulting their own interest, 
who fabricated important article m an inferior manner, 
and who exhibit products, calculated to attract the wealthy 
and the fastidious by tlie qualities <*f magnitude and beauty, 
but which, on inspection, are found liable to be charged 
with the defect of colour, of striec, of globules, of undu- 
lations, Ac.* We believe that success in trade, as well as 
flic honour of etching in manufacture, requires grada- 
tions in fabrication, suitable to the means and tastes of 
the different classes of purchasers ; bat that each grada- 
tion should be as good of its kind, as the nature of its 
process will admit of its being made. 

With respect to the third question, that of price, it is of 
course a most important question; and it is a most difficult 
one to answer. The Commissioners hgd the question 
undfer their consideration for a considerable time, and at 
last wisety determined not to meddle with it. a It docs not 
depend upon arbitrary regulation { but upon circumstances 
which are necessarily fluctuating. Capital, taxation, sup- 
ply and demand, fushion, all more or less qffect prices, 
and prevent them from being the real indicators of the 
intrinsic value of an article exposed for sale. 

Having ventured to makerfbese genefrd observations, 
it only remains for us to state the principle upon which 
the award of Medals has been made, and the grounds 
upon which the Jury has decided in favour df the sue- 
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tearful competitors. We trust that in what we have said, 
it will be believed that we have no other object in view 
than to act in accordance with our duty, and deliver our 
opinion faithfully, according to the best of our judgment; 
and in doing so, if we “ just hint a fault, " we do not 
“ hesitate dislike.*' We are proud of our manufactures ; 
we enter warmly into the interests of the persons engaged 
in <their production. Perhaps we are over anxious for 
their success. But we see, and we see it with satisfaction, 
that tire foreigners are making rapid advances; and are 
bringing their intelligence and their taste into compe- 
tition with ns. We see new and extensive fields, opening 
every clay by the wisdom of Providence, for the appli- 
cation of our energies and our resources ; and it becomes 
our duty, as well' as our interest, not to be backward in 
the struggle. “ Up and be doing, and God will prosper.” 
His bounty has prospered ns in a most abundant and 
astonishing degree; and, from the tiller of the soil, the 
manufacturer of her produce, to the fabricator of the 
most delicate work, it will be by our own fault if we 
cease to excel. On- behalf of that art which is more par- 
ticularly under our consideration, we claim the exercise 
of increased energy and science. It is a manufacture for 
which the primary constituents are easily aud cheaply 
supplied ; and it combines, in a remarkable degree, the 
purposes of utility, of comfort to all classes, and of deco* 
ration. It reflects the splendour of the palace, and the 
beauty of the toilet. It lends its aid to science, and con- 
veys the power of virion into infinite space ; and, within 
the last few years, has enabled the astronomer to detect, 
in the obscurity of their remoteness, planets on .which the 
eye of man had never rested before j and likewise, by its 
aid, amid the ruimf of a former creation, countless millions 
of animalculm may be observed through the . microscope 
in the oolitic formations of onr globe. 1 1 imparts comfort 
alike to the rich and the poor, by the admission of tire 
bright rays of the sun into their abodes, and the exclusion 
of the inclemency of the weather. It assists the sight of 
dec&njng years, and enables the aged man to seek comfort 
in his Bible, and impart its Divine truths to his family. 
It directs the seaman- in his midnight course, warning 
him of danger, and cheering him by the prospect of 
security and home. 

In drawing up the foregoing Report, information lias 
been most* liberally supplied, of the advantage of which 
the Reporter is fully sensible, and he begs leave to return 
his warmest thanks to John Wood, Esq., Chairman of the 
Inland Revenue Board ; to M. Bouteptps, aud to Charles 
Winston, Eifc, for their valuable assistance and advice; 
to Sir David Brewster, and Mr. Ross, more particularly 
for that whicji relates to the question of the structure of 
glass for optical purposes ; and to Messrs. Zuccani, Wood, 
Pellatt, and others, for the information Which they* have 
so readily given. The highljgjnte resting articles in 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannic*, and Metropolitana, and in M. Ijabartd’s work 
on the collection of Dubruge Dumenil, have supplied 
very valuable information, and will amply repay the 
trouble of referring to them; and the Reporter cannot 
conclude without taking leave of the "English and Foreign 
Associates in the Jury, over which he has had the honour 
to preside; and atfordiog his testiimfiiy to the seal and* 
intelligence which they have 'manifested in the discharge 
of the duties which they have been invited fc> undertake ; 
and without expressing his satisfaction in witnessing the 
cordiality with which Foreigners and Englishmen Ita^e 
acted together; and though dmeringin habits and opinions, 

• and urging those opinions with acuteness and with earnest- 
ness, have gracefully conceded, where they failed in per- 
suading the* majority ; and he kegs them to accept his 
sincere thanks for their able support, and their courtesy, 
kindness, and indulgence to hunSelf in the discharge of 
their mutual duties. 

• 

‘ . Award of the Medals. 

The Instructions of dhe'Rxeoutive Committee are under- 

• stood by the Jury to be to tjds effect 

No quesdonTof nationality is to affect the judgment of 
the Jury. « - 

No comparison of the respective merits of exhibitors is 


to be made. In recommending for the Council Medal, 
and in awarding the Prize Medal at the disposal of the 
Juries, the merit of the article exhibited, simply, is to be 
regarded. 

Where an exhibitor is a member of a Jury, he cannot 
compete for any Medal. But the Jury think themselves 
^justified in adverting in their Report to the merits of {he 
object which a Juror may have exhibited ; and likewise 
in mentioning favourably those works, which are not of 
sufficient importance to lay claim to a Medal. 

Excellence in manufacture, being, in other words, a 
mere differenoe in degree of merit between subjects in- 
cluded in the same Class, cannot be rewarded with a 
Council Medal without a deviation from the principles 
laid down by the Commission. Novelty of invention, or 
adaptation, or peculiarity in the mode of manufacture, if 
deemed of sufficient importance, may entitle to the reward 
of a Council Medal. 

It is important that the exhibitors, as well as the Jury, 
should keep the principle involved in these Instructions 
clearly in view; because it cannot hut appear at first 
sight to be an anomaly, to withhold from objects of im- 
portance or value a Council Mcdai, while this distinction 
is recommended for products, which, if not inferior in 
importance, beauty, or utility, are at least attended with 
inniiitely less expense and risk in the manufacture. But 
tht' instructions of the Commissioners are so stringent on 
this point, as to relieve the Jury from all doubt upon the 
subject. 

In ClabSftXXIV. these observations apply particularly 
to plate-glass, and to crystal, in the fabrication of which 
there can be no material novelty, though beauty and 
merit of a high order may be obtained. But unless 
novelty, or extraordinary merit as works of art can Ire 
shown, these sections cannot claim the highest distinction. 

In the case of Messrs. Oslkr, of Birmingham, the Jury 
thought they were justified in recommending them for a 
Council Medal, in consequence of the general merit of the 
works exhibited by them, aud a novel application of the 
art in the crystal fountain, placed in the centre of the 
Nave, which is good as a bpecimen of manufacture, more 
particularly when the magnitude of thc^ pieces of which 
it is composed, and difficulty of execution, are taken into 
account; aud though possibly the architectural design 
may be capable of improvement, yet there is no doubt of 
its Doing a work of great beauty, and of its adding very 
materially to the brilliancy aud general effect, in the con- 
spicuous part of the Building in which it is placed. But 
the opinion of the Jury was overruled by the Council of 
Chairmen, and the Council Medal withheld. 

The magnitude and brilliant effect of the Building itself, 
which have obtained for it the denomination of the 
Crystal Palace, render it the first aud principal object of 
admiration. 

The material which forms so important a feature of 
the structure, brings it in some measure within the scope 
of our Jury, aud we avail ourselves of the opportunity to 
express our high sense of the merit of Mr. Paxton, who 
suggested, and of Messrs. Fox, Hendkrkon, ami Co., 
who have carried into execution a work so well adapted 
for the object for which it was intended ; so honourable 
to the ability, enterprise, and industry of British artisans, 
and of so much brilliancy in itself; and we heartily 
concur in the award which lias been made in favour of 
these gentlemen. • 

A Council Medal has been awarded, on the recom- 
mendation of the Jury, to M. MaEs, of Clichy, near 
Paris, for' the reasons assigned in their Report, viz., the 
application of a novel chemical combination in the manu- 
facture of lenses for optical purposes, by means of which 
glass, remarkable for its purity, brilliancy and beauty, 
has been produced, and exhibited by him. He claims the 
merit of novelty in the use of bary tas of magnesia, and of 
oxide of zinc, in combination with boraoie acid, which 
facilitates their fusion and easy vitrification. This facility 
is of great importance, particularly in glass intended for 
optical purposes; as it tends to the more perfect com- 
mingling of the substances employed in the construction 
of the metal ; and consequently to render it more homo- 
geneous, and free, from stria, bubbles, and other defects 
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peculiarly injurious to glaife of this description. It is 
true that this glass has not stood the test of time ; and 
that the borax, required for its pnflluction, is extremely 
expensive, and liable to other objections;* but novelty 
is the principle insisted upon by the Coinmissiouere, and 
the experiment, as far as it has been tried, has beeu emi- 
nently successful in the production of glass of remarkable , 
brightness and purity ; and the object in view being one 
of great importance, the Jury have viewed with satisfac- 
tion this first step made by M. Mads at considerable 
expense and risk to himself; and in the hope that it floay 
lead to important results, they have thought themselves 
justified hi recommending him to the Council for the 
award of a Council Medal. 

M. Mads has likewise exhibited some very beautiful 
specimens of coloured, and other ornamental glass. 

The name of Chance occurs so frequently in the pre- 
ceding observations, and is so honourably connected witli 
every branch of the manufacture, that # we cannot but 
regret that, according to the regulations laid down by the 
Commissioners, their firm is precluded from entering into 
competition for the- Medals by the fact of one of the 
partners having consented to act at a Meml>cr of our 
Juiy. Hut though Mr. li. L. Chance is thus disqualified 
by his own act, he has entitled himself still more to the 
consideration of the Jury by the valuable assistance which 
bis practical experience, and intimate knowledge of^he 
details of the subjects committed to our investigation, 
have enabled him to afford. 

When we witness the magnitude and tarkfty of the 1 
operations undertaken by this firm, the merit df their 
works, the liberality, intelligence, and spirit of enter- 
prise, which they have manifested at great cost and risk 
in experiments, tried for tin purpose of introducing into 
this country branches of manufacture almost exclusively 
practised by continental enterprise— -when we consider 
the advantage of inducing men, so eminent in their occu- 
pation as M. lion temps and M. Tabouret, to settle in this 
country, and superintend our works— we feel taut we 
should not act w ith justice by Messrs. Chance, or do our duty 
by the Commissioners and the public, if we did not call 
their attention, iti a special manner, to the merits of the firm. 

In addition to the improvement effected by Messrs. 
Chance, in crown or sheet glass, and the introduction of 
their patent plate in the market, they have also exhibited 
specimens of coloured windowf-glass, of painted windows, 
of glass shades made by the application of machinery 
and far exceeding the dimensions of any similar woak of 
this description hitherto attempted, and glass for optical 
purposes, described in the section to which that substance 
is referred. 

They also exhibit some extremely thin glass, 200 to 
300 to the inch, for purposes connected with the use of 
the microscope, and for experiments relating to the polari- 
sation of light, the want of which bad formerly been 
found to be a great disadvantage in researches of this 
nature. This thin glass was introduced by Messrs. 
Chance os far back as the year 1840 ; nnd the Jury were 
informed by Mr. Iloss, that by its use microscopes were 
made of very far higher power, than couffl otherwise 
have been produced. . 

M. Jules Erison, of Dampresmy, near Charleroi, 
being a member of the Jury, is likewise disqualified from 
entering into competition for the Medals. He is sole 
roprictor of the nninufoctory, and catties on an extensive 
usiness ; the larger part of his produce being made for 
exportation. He lias sent to the Exhibition sheet window- 
gloss of very good quality, well blown, well flattened, 
with a very good surface, and fi$e from fire-specks and 
scratches. He has also contributed some good glass, ob- 
scured by mechanical process; likewise some fluted glass. 

Section B. • 

In the classification of objects exhibited, which has 
been delivered by order of the Commissioners to the 
Jurors for their instruction in determining the merits of 

* The facility with which boraelc acid fuses earthy par- 
ticles Is so great, that if not used witli much caution, it acts 
upon the earthen pots, and conveys alumina into the metal, 
whim In a state of fusion* • 


the articles contained in each Class, <( p&ipted and other 
kinds of window glass" are referred, in Section B, to the 
Jury appointed to consider and report upon Class XXD£„ 
and they proceed, accordingly, to discharge the duty 
assigned to them by delivering their opinion in the sub- 
joined lieport. 

But the Medals having been awarded by the Jury of 
Class XXX. to the exhibitors of the objects referred tq in 
this section of Cflss XXIV., we shall confine our Iteport 
to the statement of what w e consider to be the principles 
of this branch of flic manufactifl’e of glass, ana this use 
which tlie exhibitors appear to us to have made of it. 

Glass Paintings. # 

Of the glass paintings, displayed in the Exhibition, 
there are some whose subject is a picture, a pattern, an 
heraldic device, or an intermixture of ^liese three ; and 
some of the pictures, and of the pattern glass paintings 
appeal* to have bran designed and executed in a particular 
sty of their own. The various works thus present so 
many different points for consideration as to render it 
impossible to lay dowu any one geiidta) rule for deciding 
on their pretensions; but by stating, as concisely *as we 
can, the principles by which wc have been gifided in 
making the following observations, an opportunity is 
uffwded of ascertaining their correctness or incorrect- 
mss ; and the exhibitors may be enabled to draw their 
own conclusions as to the opinion which we entertain of 
the merits of their works. 

It is hardly necessary to observe that .glass painting 
must be judged by a differtrut standard* from that which 
is applied to other kinds of painting. The material 
employed imposes upon the artist on obedience to certain 
conditions in the design and execution of the w ork, llis 
object should be, not to produce the W*st possible picture, 
but the best brilliant and transparent picture. Among 
the excellencies which are equally rasential to a good 
glass pain ring, and to an oil or fresco painting, may be 
mentioned, a design which pleasing in itself, and which 
is composed with reference to the effect sought to J»e pro- 
duced at the distance from which it is intended to be 
viewed, correct drawing (which includes the course oi 
the shadows as well as mere outlines), and harmony or 
colour. But such a composition must be chosen, and 
such a mode of colouring must he adopted, as are cal- 
culated, among other things, to display to the best ad- 
vantage the brilliancy ami transparency of the material, 
and to accord best with the mcchauicftl construction of 
glass painting, vriiiclf, unless it is of very moderate di- 
mensions, must necessarily consist of several pieces or 
glass, connected together with lead or other met A, and 
supported with iron bars. • 

A$ a general rule, the best, because the most effective, 
com position {jpr a glqgg painting (not being a -mere pat- 
tern), is a single fig®, or a group consisting of fore- 
ground iigiqes, witli either a landscape, an architectural, 
or a plain coloured back-ground ; the landscape, if auy, 
being treated as a mere accessory to the group. And the 
mode of execution w'hictfttupeftrs to display to the best 
advantage the brilliancy and tram-parenfy of the material 
is, where, tlie colouring is chiefly produced by means of 
glass coloured jpjthe manufacture;* where the shadows 
are transparent, but have hard and sharp edges; •and. 
ubove II. where a large proportion of the lights are left 
clear und unencumbered with enamel paiut. 

• Of the correctness of the view, so far as it relates to 
the sort of composition, and to the mode of colouring 
best suited for a glass window, we have the less doubly 
since nearly all the exhibitors have acted consistently 
wjth it ; but we also And that our opinion <>f hard-edged 
shadows and clear lijfhts is opposed to the practice ot 
nearly all the exhibitors, including those most distin- 
guished by their works. . 

* Vie are speaking of the 'art in its present state; if 
enamel painting were to be so for improved as to admit of 
gloss being, by this means, as strongly and vividly coloured 
as it can be coloured in itg manufacture, the objection to. 
colouring glass witli ©name (colours woulcrfall. But to such 
an improvement certain physical obstacles appear to be 
opposed. , 
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To their authority we cau only oppose that of the glass 
painters of the first half of the sixteenth centuiy, when, 
wing to the similarity of the material, the conditions of 
glass painting very closely resembled the conditions of 
modem glass painting ; and we would invite a comparison 
of such works as, for instance, the windows of the chapel 
of the Miraculous Sacrament, on the north side of the 
chpir of St. GuJLule’s Cathedral, Brussels, and the two 
transept windows of that cathedral, with the windows of 
Gouda' Church, Holland, and of Amsterdam Cathedral, 
both which arc of the fast half of tK- sixteenth century, 
with any of the works now exhibited ; and if it appears 
that the Brussels and .Lichfield windows are more bril- 
liant, more glass-like, and (allowance being made for 
modem improvements in drawing) as pictorially effective 
as any 'of the cither works to which we liave referred, 
then we are justified in considering that the ‘limit to 
which the obscuration of the glass may be carried was 
reached at the end of the first half of the sixteenth 
century, and, consequently, in regarding the works of 
that period as stoiylards of true glass painting hv which 
other glass paintings of similar nature may be judged. 

The^uestion, however* must ever be matter of opinion, 
and must ultimately resolve itself into a question of taste, 
which can only be determined by actually making the com- 
parison suggested, and inspecting the windows themselves. 

In estimating, then, the merits of a glass painting, we 
have to consider, first, to what exteut the conditions of 
the art have been observed ; secondly, its artistic merit os 
a picture or painting. 

According to these principles, a work in .which the 
composition and drawing are inditfefent, but frhich dis- 
plays vivid and powerful colouring, or is brilliant in 
effect, is preferable, as a glass painting, to one which is 
dark and dull, but in which the drawing and composition 
are good. Of this, we have a striking example in the 
ante-chapel of New College, Oxford. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds' window, with all its excellencies of drawing and 
composition, is not to be compared in effect with the rude 
windcfvrs of Wykcham’s time ♦that, surround it. Still, 
though a due regard )o the conditions of the art is of 
such preponderating weight in the merits of a glass paint- 
ing, other artistic qualities, as has been said before, are 
not to be overlooked ; consequently, of two glass paintings 
in which the conditions of the art have been equally ob- 
served or equally violated, that is to be preferred which 
displays the highest merits in composition, drawing, and 
other, qualities of a good picture, p m 

But besides the two points of view just mentioned, in 
which a glass painting is to be considered, it is necessary, 
in order to estimate the quality of a work professing to 
be executed ill imitation of any ancient style, to judge of 
it with reference to the standard which 1 its author has 
himself chosen. To condemn tem/on thd-one hand, if it 
falls short of the model which i^rofesses to follow, and 
fails in the effect which it professes to produce ; and, on 
the other hand, perhaps to make some allowance for pecu- 
liarities which would betfibjectgd to as faults, if they were 
not excused by fhe necessity of adhering to some charac- 
teristic features of the adopted style. 

On examining an original specimen of any ancient style 
of glass painting, wc cannot fail to Ve« struck with thtf 
general harmony of its features. Not only does^a strict 
consistency exist between the character of tW figures and 
of the ornamental details, but these agree with the nature 
of the design and mode of execution, which again *?erh 
to be adopted and formed with reference to the nature 
* and quality of the material used. The changes effected 
ip process of time in the composition and texture of the 
glass appear 4 to nave involved, ito the opinion of the an- 
cient artiste, corresponding changes in the very conditions 
of glass painting. ' 

In all the glass paintings of earlier date than the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century— until which period the 
material commonly in use was not over clear, substantial 
in appearance, or intense* in colour — the artiste seem to 
have relied for effect principally on the richness and depth 
of the colouring. In these woijts the means of represent- 
ation may he said to Aave been reduced almost to the 
lowest degree. Even the picture glass paintings are little 


else than exceedingly powerful and brilliant mosaics. The 
figures are hardly distinguishable from each other, nor 
from the back-ground of the composition, otherwise than 
by their outlines and local colouring. The style of the 
painting is simple, bold, and forcible, as if the artists appre- 
hended that softness of finish and nice gradations of light 
and 6hade would he useless and ineffective, and deemed 
those qualities to be alike incompatible with the simplicity 
of the composition, the positive character of the colouring, 
and the general brilliancy of the work. The drawing is 
effected by thick black outlines, which always strengthen, 
and sometiintu even supply the place of broader shadows, 
and these shadows, when compared with those of later 
times, are weak, and are in great met sure lost in the depth 
of the local colouring; which circumstance, however, ren- 
ders their hardness the less perceptible. 

The same style of execution is extended to patterns as 
well as to pictures. The design is traced on the glass 
with firm and strong out Hues; and it is hardly necessary 
to remark — for this is observable in every origiual work, 
— that the harmony in form and character between the 
figures and the ornamental details, proclaims them to Lie 
the production of tfic same baud, and the conception of 
the same mind. 

In all subsequent glass paintings, until the revival of 
the more ancient styles, which took place about twenty - 
five years ago, we may observe that in proportion as the 
glass became more pellucid, more flimsy in substance and 
appearance, ami less powerful and intense in colour, a less 
mosaic auji an increased pictorial effect was aimed at. 
The weakness of the individual colours was in u great 
measure compensated by their employment in larger 
musses, by judicious contrasts, and by harmonious ar- 
rangement.’ Their depth was increased by means of 
broader and more powerful shadowing, and a certain 
degree of richness was imparted by the more liberal use 
of diaper patterns and other minute embellishments. The 
drawing became more delicate, nicely -graduated and 
highly-wrought shallows were to a great extent substi- 
tuted for stiff black outlines, and in many instances 
considerable attention was paid to perspective, and to 
atmospheric effects. Jn short, it would seem that, the 
artists considered that the more refined nature of the 
material demanded as well as favoured a more refined 
pictorial treatment, and sought to compensate for its 
comparative thinness and weakness by the introduction 
of beauties of another description. The new system, it 
is true, was not fully developed until the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; but its commencement may be easily 
traced as far back as the end of the fourteenth, by which 
time the principal change in the nature of the material 
had taken place. 

Many persons, and among them some whose opinions 
are entitled to consideration, differ from the opinion that 
the material used previous to 1380 has not hitherto been 
successfully imitated; but on a point of so much import- 
ance we are bound to retain our opinion until convinced 
of its fallacy. That there is a visible difference ia the 
appearance of modern glass and of that belonging to these 
early periods is admitted ; but it is attempted to be ac- 
counted for by the supposition that it is solely due to the 
effect of age and exposure to the weather, and that the 
ancient glass, when first put up, must have appeared as 
weak and flimsy as our own. But as it is evident on 
breaking a piece <f ancient glass, tliat the effect of anti- 
quity iB confined to its surface, the above supposition is 
destroyed by the observation that modern glass whose 
surfaces have, by artificial means, beep reduced as nearly 
as possible to the same condition as that of the old gloss, 
fails, nevertheless, in its resemblance to the old. 

One of the most favourable examples of the closeness 
to which imitation of the thirteenth century glass can be 
carried by splashing the glass with enamel brown and 
other expedients, is afforded by a window recently put up 
in Mans Cathedral (the third clerestory window from the 
west on the south side of the choir). Wd are unable to 
say by whom it was painted. But although the design, 
owing to the breadth of its colouring, is favourable to 
modem glass, the deception is decidedly incomplete. 
Equally unsncccsirfiil arc the admirable restorations of 
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the earlier thirteenth centhry windows in some of the 
apsidal chapels of Bo urges Cathednil, executed, we believe, 
by M. Lusson. The modern gloss Aay here be easily dis- 
tinguished from the old by its want of crispness and its 
thinness, although it hits been obscured in imitation of the 
effect produced by age and long exposure to the atmosphere. 

We are strongly impressed with the opinion that the, 
difference in effect between such ancient and modern glass 
docs not depend on the state of the surface, but on the 
composition of the material, and this opinion has been 
much strengthened by the result of some chemical expe- 
riments recently made, by which the very £reat difference 
in the composition of modern glass and that of glass of 
the thirteenth century is dearly demonstrated. 

Assuming the truth of the foregoing obsen at ions, it is 
obvious how important a bearing they have on modem 
imitations of the ancient style of glass painting. Those 
of the periods earlier than the last quarter of the fourth 
century having to he worked out tu a mqdc of execution 
adapted to, and formed with reference to, a material very 
different from that of the present day, and therefore la- 
bouring under a disadvantage which hardly any skill or 
ingenuity can overcome; whilst, on the other hand, the 
glass of the present day resembling that of the fourteenth, 
or still more closely that of the sixteenth century, there 
is proportionably less difficulty, as far as material is <jpn- 
ccrncd, iu the way of the successful execution of works 
in the style of these periods. 

The defects which appear to ns to prevail the most 
generally arc: — First, the misapplication of the'inqferials, 
so that works which would have possessed merits as 
enamel paintings on china or any other opaque body, are, 
as glass paintings, w eak in colour and deficient iu trans- 
parency. The ill effect of thus confounding the principles 
of painting on an opaque surface with principles of paint- 
ing upon si transparent Imily, like glass, are strikingly 
exemplified by observing, in the works of thte description 
iu the Exhibition, the difficulties the artist has id to 
contend with in the management of his material, not- 
withstanding the dexterity of his handling. The vivid- 
ness of effect produced is barely superior to that of an oil 
painting, and intone, transparency of shadow, ami general 
harmony, the glass is ven inferior to a painting in oil. 
The metallic framework which, iu every well-contrived 
glass painting, is conducive to the good effect of the 
work, is here an eyesore, imparting to those outlines 
which it follows a harshness which does not accord with 
the elaborate softness which many of our modern artists 
have adopted in lieu of the severer style of their pre- 
decessors. 

Secondly. Non-adherence to the style, which has been 
selected by an artist for imitation in any particular w ork. 
For instance, we have sometimes found associated together 
iu the same glass-painting, Ijordors, in the style of the 
fourteenth century, canopies of the fifteenth, and figures 
of the sixteenth. In others, though the ornamentation is 
drawn and executed in the style of au early period, the 
flgnfcs are either wholly in the style of a later one, or 
else accord with the oma mentation only in tj?e drawing 
or composition ; the elaborate softness of their execution 
having been borrowed from a considerably later period. 
Others, in which the drawing, mode of execution, and 
composition of an enrly period are scrupulously observed, 
both in the figures ami ornamental details, are excepted 
in a material, which, owing to its greafer pellueidness, is 
essentially different from that in use at the period chosen 
for imitation ; so that sometimes the ditferent portions of 
the design itself are incongruous ; sometimes the design 
is of such a character us to be unsuitable to the nature of 
the material in which it is worked ; and wc may add that 
the various attempts which have been made to imitate 
the richness and depth of the ancient material, by coating 
the glass with enamel print, have produced no other effect 
than that of depriving it of its brilliancy, and consequently 
the glass printyngs, in which this expedient has been re- 
sorted to, of one of their chief and distinguishing merits. 

These observations apply, in our opinion, very gene- 
rally to the modern style of imitating ancient glass paint- 
ings. Improvement in the style of drawing, and many 
other beauties, ore to be met with in tiff; objects exhibited 


in Hyde Park, but these beauties are too (fften neutralized 
by the defects to which we have ventured to allude. The 
works are not original compositions, nor are they correct 
copies of the various styles which they profess to imi- 
tate. 

Bertixt, of Milan. “ Dante and his Thoughts."- In 
point of size, harmony of design, and beauty of drawing, 
this window is certainly entitled to claim a first-fate 
place ; nor is there any work in the Exhibition^ which, 
taken as a whole, is so superior to it as*a glass painting 
as to prevent its merit as a wont of art preponde lifting. 
Its defect is certainly the want of general brilliancy. 
Except in the Queen’s glory, in the letters of the inscrip- 
tion over Dame’s head, in the shield^ below, and the 
wreath surrounding his name (all which are true spe- 
cimen of glass painting), and in tlfc border of the 
window's, there are no sharp clear lights; and although 
pot-i«<*tal or flash till glass is used in places, as in Dante’s 
robe# in the steps of the seat, in the sky to Domenico 
and Francisco, and in the robe of the figure in No. 4, it 
has been reduced to the same opacity that of the tnamel 
colouring employed in other parts of the window. * The 
subjects taken from the infernal regions, Nos. 1,»2, 3, 4, 
are scarcely fitted for a glass painting, which is not suited 
for. dark effects. The whole work is executed with so 
much softness, and is so highly finished, that the metallic 
fastenings have a harsh effect and form black lines, which 
do not harmonize with the delicacy of the painting; and 
though iu general they are concealed with wonderful 
skill, yet they do appear in places, and riVet the attention 
the mor<| the window is looked at. It may seem pre- 
sumptuous thus to criticise one of the licst %orks of the 
day; but the admiration which we fcM for it has led us 
to compare it more rigidly with the windows at Brussels, 
and to arriie at the conclusion that it would suffer by 
comparison ill point iff general effect, though it would 
doubtless be superior to them in artistic refinement and 
drawing. Compared, however, with the more modem 
works it appeal’s to advantage : for the quantity w%ite 
light introduced in the upper part of tne design, in the 
Madmma, and in the tracery above, the angels, the crockets, 
and abo\e all, in the ornamental hands or fillets which 
serve at once to connect together and to frame the dif- 
ferent subjects, imparts to the window. a silvery or glass- 
like effect, which none of the others possess,* and which 
completely rescues the work from the imputation of being 
like a fresco painting. The execution o# the crockets and 
of the foliaged orauuiitnts round the shield is quiff; per- 
fect; hut perhaps the greatest display of skill is the 
manner in which Dame’s head is made to stand freePfrom 
the chair’s hack. The representation of ong of the ladies' 
silk dresses an<|of the lining of Dante’s cloak is a wonder- 
ful achievement in painted glass, and perhaps could not 
be accomplished in a wdDrk in which clear lights were con- 
sidered indispensable. 

In conclusion, wc have only further to observe, that 
the defects which we have ventured to notice are those 
which prevail very’ generally indie works of the present 
day ; but the beauties exhibited by M. Bcttini in this pro- 
duction greatly preponderate, and are his own. 

# Cap hosier, J^B., Brussels.— The conditions of the 
art of glass paiifting appear to have been complied with, 
on the w liojfy in this work more fully than in any oilier 
of equal or superior size in the Exhibition ; for not only 
is the drawing good, the composition simple and calculated 
for distinctness of effect at a distance, but the angular 
character of the draperies, and the fineness and decision 9 
of the entire execution, are admirably suited to the nature 
of jiaiutcd glass. The style principally followed is that 
of the first hulf of the Sixteenth century. The absence 
of cle&r*light, and ovci^-painting of the head of the prin- 
cipal figure, are to be regrcttecl as deviations from what 
we consider to be a correct, observance of the style 
adopted. Still it is impossible to refusff to lliis composi- 
tion a first-rate place. 

The above is an extract ft-om a very ablc^ Report upon 
the art of glass painting, and the objects exhibited, winch 
Mr. Charles Winston, of the Temple, has had the kindU 
ness to supply. 
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No and l*aj?e 
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No. Page. 


Name of Exhibitor. 


Object* Rewarded. 


Froncct - - — 656 120U Macs, M. — 


— Novelty of chemical Application in tl»e manufacture 
of optical and oilier descriptions of glass. 


FKIZE MEDAL. 


France - - - » 

United Kingdom - 
Belgium - - - 

France - - - 

Austria - - - 

United Kingdom - 

United States - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom - 
Unitod Kingdom -i 
France - - - 

France - - - j 

United Kingdom - 
Austria — - — 

United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom - 
Austin - - - 

United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom - 


United Kingdom 
Netherlands - 
United Kingdom' 
France - - 

Prussia - • 

Unifed Kingdom 
United Kingdom 


- 674 1211 

- 33 701 

31 701 

99 1143 

14 699 

1445 1245 

-I 208 1959 

4 698 

- 399 759 


France - - -I 714 1213 


United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 


27 701 

17 f»:J9 


Audcllo, (J., and Co. — - - 

Bacchus uml Sons - — - 

Benner t and Bivort — - - 

Berlioz and Co. - - - — 

Bigaglin, P. - - - - - 

British Plate Glass' Company 
(Cl. XXVI.) * 

Brooklyn Flint Glass Com- 
pany. 

Burgun, Waller, Berger, and 
Co. 

Co^thupes and Co. — — — 

Davis, Grout lie ad, and Green — 
Deviolane Brothers - — - 

, Dc Polity and Co. — - - 

| Green, J. (1. - - - - 

j Uarrarh, F. 1?., Count Von - 
Harris, It., and Son - - - 

1 Hartley, J., ami Co. - - - 

I.loyd nml Summertield - - 

Mcyr’s Nephews- - - - 

Motiucaux, Webb, and Co. - 
Osier, F., and Co. - - - 

Patoux, Drion, and Co. - - 

Pcllatt, Apslcy, and Co. - - 

Powell and Sons - - - - 

Regent, P. - - - - - 

Richardson, W. II. B. and J. - 
fRolxchon Brothers and Co. r - 
Schaffgotsoh. Count - ~ — 

Swindurue, It W , and Co - 
Thames Plato Glass Company 
(CL XXVI.— Main Avenue 
West:) 

Van LefOinnoel dc Colnet and 
Co. 

Varnish, E. ----- - 

Webb, T. - - - - - 


- - French bottles. 


Cut glass, imitation of Venetian glass. 

Window glass. 

Plate glass for mirrors. 

Venetian gloss. 

Plate gloss for mirrors. 

Flint glass. 

Watch-glasses. 

« r- « 

Glass pipes; curtain poles. 

Cut and coloured glass, Greek uml Etruscan vases. 
French bottle glass. 

French bottle glass. 

Design- form - engraving on glass. 

Bohemian gloss. 

Cut glass, pressed, moulded, and coloured. 

Rolled plate glass for roofs, rough plate. 

Cut-glass medallions. 

Bohemian glass. 

Cut glass, coloured or pressed. 

Cut glass, various— novelty of design in founluiu 
candelabra, Ac. r 

Glass. 

Cut-glass crystal— imitation of Venetian glass, gum. 

&c. 

Fine crystal (purity of colour, pipes and joints). 
Tubing and table-glass. 

Cut crystal— 'Coloured pipes, coloured glass. 

Crown glass. 

Bohemian glass. 

Glass dome, plate giusa. 

Elute glass. 


Bottle glass. ^ 

Silvered gloss. 
Cut glass. 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


Portugal - - - 

United Kingdom - 

Portugal- - - 

Belgium - i - 
United Kingdom - 1 
United Kingdom - 

France - - - 

United Kingdom »- 

United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom* - 
United Kingdofh - 
United Kingdom - 
Bavaria — - - 

Bavaria - - - 


582 

1036 

1023 

1317 

6 

698 

1044 

1317 

to 


1046 


387 

1163 

25 

701 ' 

2 

™ . 

115/ 

1233 

37 

705 

386 

1411 

40 

705 

12 

41 

i>98 

705 

m 

706 

s#' 

nor 

61 

1101 


Abdelc, F. - *- - - - 

Alfonso, M?J. - - - - 

Aire and Calder Bottle Corot 
pany. ► " 

Bosto, Pinto, and Co. - - 


Capel lemons, J. B. p - - - 

Claud et and Houghton - - 

Copeland, W.“T., Alderman, 
M.P. (Class XXV.) 
Cordorant, A. - - - - 

Davies, G. - - - - - 

EgyjitjU. U. the Viceroy of - 

Gatchell, G. - - - - - 

Hall, J. W. - - - - - 

Hancock, Rixou, and Dunt - 
Hechlnger, H. - - - - 

Hetlbronn, L. - - - - 


Looking glass. 

Cut glass. 

Bottlo glass. 

Sketched window glass. 

Bottles. i 

Glass shades (from Messrs. Chance). 
Table glass. 

Door handles, &c. 

Imitutiou of marble. 

Rose-water tattle. • 

Vitrum marmoratum. 

Glass centre-dish. 

Ornamental cut-glass window. 
Cut-glass chandelier. 

Mirrors, &c. 

Mirrors, &d. 
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HONOURABLE M ENTION — continued. 


Nation. 

• 

No. and Pago 
in Catalogue. 

No. | rage. 

Austria - — — 

588 

1037 

Austria - - — 

589 

1037 

Austria - - - 

590 

1037 

Turkey - - - 

- 

13% 

United Kingdom - 

11 

698 

United Kingdom - 

3 

698 

Austria - - - 

596 

1037 

United Kingdom - 

23 

701 

United Kingdom — 

30 

701 

Bavaria — — - 

62 

1101 

Austria - - -! 

597 

1(07 

Ignited Kingdom - 

36 

703 

France — — - 

981 

1236 

Prussia - — - 

768 

1092 

United Kingdom - 

1 

698 

Russia — — — 

293 

— 

United Kingdom - 

8 

698 

Fran kfort-oh- 

22 

1122 

Mftimf 




Kamo of Exhibitor. 


Objects Ken anted. 


Uegcnb&rth, A. - - - - 

Hellmicli, F. A. - - - - 

Hofmann, W. - - - - 

Indgir-keny, Imperial Glass- 
house ot 

Jones ami Sons - — 

Kidd, AV. 


Runic, F. P. * - - - - 

Lockheed, J. - - - - 

Naylor, W. - - — - - 

Nefc, M. C. - - - - - 

Pelikan. J. - - - - - 

Perry arid Co. — — - - 

Kenard and Son — — — — 

Kohrig, C. - - - - - 

Rog§, O'Connor, and Carson - 
Saiivsky, Madame - - - 

Shephard, J. - — - - - 

Vogelsang, J., and Sons - - 


Bohemian gJass. 
1 Bohemian glass. 
* Bohemian aims, 
j Venetian glues. 


1 Coloured glass. 

I Engraving and silvering on glass. • 

Centre-pieces, fruit-dishes, &c. • 

Glass ventilators, &c. • 

Engraved gluss, &c.-~ various forms and patterns. 
; Specimens of. white crown glass. 

: a lass goblets. • 

f Cut-glass chandelier. 

| Plate glass. 

(Unas shades, 8cc. • 

i Watch-glasses. 

j Table glass, & c. m 

I Glass tubing. 

; Bohemian glass. 


Switzukland (No. 75, p. 1271), Pauuet,* F., Optical Glass. 

• o • • 


'Mils exhibitor wis awarded it Council Medal by the Jury of Claiw X., and his name appears in tlieir list of uwnrdt. 


London, September 185). 


DE MAULEY, Ukpoktisk. 
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Jury. 

Duke if Argyll, Chairman and Brjtortcr. Stafford House, St. James’s, and Uoseneath. 

Charles Baring Wall, M.P., F.K.8., Thynity Chairman , 44 Berkeley Square. 

E. Euelmen, France; Director of the National Manufactures, Sevres; Member of Central Jury, &c. 
Garkiel Kamensky, Russia; Councillor 4 of the Administration ^of Finances, and Commissioner in 

London. 

W. Mortlock, 18 Regent Street, Waterloo Place; China Manufacturer. 

F. Oi>EiiffH EiMEit, Zo] herein; Director of the Board of Trade and Commerce, Wiesbaden. 

Arc unto Pinto Basto, Portugal. • 

* John A. Wise, Clayton Hall, Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staffordshire. 

• Associates. 

F«.*1I. Baldock, M.P., 5 Hyde Park Flncc. (Juror in*?lass XXIV.) 

Thomas 1 Iethrinqton Henry, F.R.S., 18 Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Analytical Chemist. 


In framing onV Report on Class XXV. we, are desirous of 
explaining, in the first place, theeview weVakc of the 
duty assigned to us, as determined by the. rules of the 
Royal Commissioners, and by the nature of the Class 
itself. 

In the first place, the appointment, of Juries implies, of 
course, that they are to judge of the comparative merits 
of the articles submitted to their inspection. In the 
second place, the fact of pedals being ml rusted to their 
aftrajd implies, farther, that it is their duty to specify 
those articles which, in respect of high degrees of merit, 
they deem most remarkable. And lastly, the injunction 
to accompany their judgment with a Report., implies an 
expectation that the Juries, besides explaining to a cer- 
tain extent the grounds on which that judgment lias been 
come to in respect of Medals, should also indicate their 
opinion generally, on different kinds or minor degrees of 
merit. * 

These duties, however, liecomt somewhat complicated 
by a special instruction from the Royal Commissioners 
thrfi the Juries are to avoid giving encouragement to the 
distiuctionsvof a merely individual character, and by an 
•explanation that the award of Medals oi differeutgordevs 
should not imply corresponding diftere^es of degree in 
merit in the 4 * same class of subjects.” We have been 
much impressed both with the importance of complying 
with this instruction of the Commissioners, and with the 
difficulty of reconciling it completely with the necessary 
exercise of our functions. We have felt that in case of 
the Council Medal being awarded to one or more ex- 
hibitors of ceramic manufacture, 44 individual extinctions ” 
would be necessarily involved hetwqpi^ those exhibitors, 
and others to whom only the Prize Medal may ke given ; 
and again, whether the Council Medal is giren or not to 
any, the same distinctions may be felt between those 
exhibitors who do get the Prize Medal and thos^ who 
receive none. 

The withdrawal of the Council Medal from the direct 
award of the Juries, and the limitation of their duty to 
recommeudationj merely for thaj award, has di\ ided* the 
responsibility, but has not removed the difficuljy arising 
out of these considerations; inasmuch as recommenda- 
tions, whether acceded ip or not, involve the some dis- 
tinctions as an actual award. 

It has therefoih been a matter of anxious consideration 
among the Juries to come to something like a common 
understanding as to grounds on which such recom- 
mendations shtuld be made* and the Group to which we 
belong, accordingly laid down the following general defi- 
nition of the. kinds of .merit which ought alone to be so 


distkiguishcd • 44 Important inventions and discoveries, 
or originality combined with excellence of design ; novel 
application of known discoveries; great utility combined 
with economy and lioauty ; excellence of workmanship 
and quality. 

Some of these definitions are obviously not easily ap- 
plied to the kind of merit usually claimed tor articles of 
ceramic manufacture ; whilst others would require to be 
taken in an adapted sense. “Novelty of invention,” 
unless displayed in entirely new compositions of the 
elementary earths, or in entirely new modes of dealing 
with them, will, in such manufacture be generally re- 
ducible to improved methods of execution. Or if a higher 
sense W attached to 44 invention,” as applied to form and 
high artistic merit, it will then fall under the other defi- 
nition laid down, viz., 44 beauty and originality of design.” 

Understanding 44 invention ” in the former and stricter 
s^nsc, there is ouly ouo article in our Class in respect to 
which any important claim could be well advanced : we 
refer to that particular paste or body which has been 
variously called Parian, Carrara, or Statuary Porcelain, 
and which must undoubtedly be viewed as marking an 
important advance in the ceramic manufacture of this 
country. The facility and comparative cheapness with 
which the highest works of sculpture can be reproduced 
in this material- its durability and its beauty', have com- 
bined to give an important stimulus to the trade, and if 
well employed may much contribute to improve the public 
taste. It. has already led to the great multiplication of 
copies of *botli antique and modern groups and statues, as 
well as to new designs of a similar kind. 

But whilst fully acknowledging the importance to the 
ceramic art of this material, we do not feel called upon 
to found upon it any recommendation for a Conned 
Medal. In the first place, the amount of novelty in the 
material is not easily defined, it being a modification of 
that which has long been known, and applied to the same 
department of art, under the name of Biscuit. However 
important this modification may be, it is hardly entitled 
to rank as an entirely new invention, especially as the 
improved result is attainable by several varieties of com-’ 
position. This seems sufficiently established, not only by 
the fact thaV different manufacturers produce substantially 
the same material without identity of process, bnt by the 
further fact, that one of those who prefer a claim to the 
origination of parinn expressly states that ’in his hands it 
has alreody undergone one important change. 

In addition to this consideration, the Jury find that 
they could not recommend an award of the Council 
Medal for the invention of parian without deciding on the 
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disputed claim of priority between very eminent firms, 1 for the Council Medal,— it follows that very wide dif- 
who severally advance that claim with equal confidence, ferences in degrees of merit must indiscriminately receive 
We have not felt it to be our duty tc^ come to any such ; the same acknowledgment— so for as the Medal merely 
decision ; especially as it would appear from the state- j is concerned. This circumstance will be strongly felt by* 
ment of each party that, whichever may have actually ] many of the exhibitors who receive the Medal, and will 
been first in publicly producing articles in this material, 1 diminish the value set on our awards. We have only to 
both* were contemporaneously working with success to- ■ explain that it has tended equally to diminish the sutis- 
wards the same result. We may add that the introduc- j faction with which we have made them ; but that no evil 
tion of parian took place several years ago. j or injury can arise from the result, provided the cause iff 

There is one other claim to novelty of invention in , it is publicly known and understood. . The tatji of 
our class which, perhaps, goes nearer to fulfil the { marking distinction*^ of merit betyreen individual corn- 
necessary conditions : we allude to the, process of ; petitore in the same class of article was not only not 
M. Bai’Teroshks for the manufacture of buttons by ; given to us, but was advisedly withheld; and we have, 
pressure applied to a dry body in the state of powder ; ; therefore, only to explain emphatically that we by no 
but here also we consider the merit to be to a great ! means regarded us on the same level, or .even near the 
extent divided. The original idea of this process is due j same level, all those exhibitors to whom, nevertheless, 
to Mr. U. Prosser; and, under a patent obtained by him, ! we have been obliged to give the same dward. In our 
it was carried on for some time by Messrs. Minton. The 1 Report we have held^ourselves at liberty to depart, to a 
improvements, however, effected upon the process by J. j certain Extent, from* the rule which applies to Medffls, 
F.^B&pternsses, have been so great, and so important, that j and t(# jK>int out the broader individual distinctions 
the invention has, in a great measure, become his own, j observable in our Class. 

and has enabled him to bent the English manufacturers | One other circumstance has presented itself respecting 
entirely out of the market. The principle, however, is our awards, which we feel it necessary to mention. €)ur 
identical. Under these circumstances, we have been Class contains the prcnlucc of rojal, national, or imperial 
unable to recommend M. Jlaptcmsbcs to an award of the manufactories ; and it Ims been argued that these ought 
Council Medal on the ground of novelty of invention ; not to be brought into competition with the produce of 
although his merit is undoubtedly so high that we deem private enterprise. In a certain sense we "admit this 
him well entitled, not merely to the award of the Prize argument to he just. The Sevres manufactory, for 
Medal, hut. to very Special ami Honourable Mention, on example, being supported by national funds, and carried 
account of the inventive talent displayed in bis naucess. qn as a school of national design, without reference to 
As the Jury do not, therefore, think tlut auy sufficient profit or loss,— the latter, iwdeed, beinff the admitted 
ground for the award of the Council Medal has been result,— wqp’certainljwfeel that its productions cannot be 
presented, as regards priority of invention, it has only fairly considered as standing on the same fouling with 
remained to consider whether they could recommend those of private manufacturers. The latter have a 
that award on the ground of -beauty uud originality of greater number of conditions to fulfil, and of difficulties 
design/* to overcome. The element of price, being an element of 

Although we do not hold ourselves hound to any very the most important character, does not enter into the 
close or literal interpretation of this definition, we should view of the one, whilst, for the most part, it strictly 
still be departing from the whole intention with which limits the efforts of the other. The merit, therefore, jut 
the Council Medal was withdrawn from the direct award regards commercial value of their respective works, ^au- 
of the Juries, if we were to recommend it for any article not be easily compared, and is certainly not measured by 
or set of articles on account sin i pi} of superior execution j a comparison simply of their beauty. We are relieved, 
in the same class of subject ; and that, in as far as j however, from the difficult} which might arise out of 
possible, we ought to limit ourselves in such recom- these considerations by understanding that we are to 
mendutions to merit capable of being clearly separated judge of the articles in our Class as they appear before 
from others in hind , and not merely in rlcyree. It is only us, without reference to extraneous considerations re- 
by adhering to this distinction that we can comply with spectiug origin. We think it our dut} , however, in the 
the important instruction to avoid giving encouragement Report to point out the important distinction above 
to 44 individual competition;" and although it is a line referred to, and to*ex}ffain distinctly that, in admitting, 
which cumiot always lie laid down with perfect precision, as we unanimously do, the very high character of the 
it is still capable of being followed with substantial fair- Sevres Exhibition, and in recommending it to an avfiird 
ness. For example, if two manufacturers exhibit each of the Council Medal, we do not hold tliak in point of 
vases, plates, Ac., with flower or landscape painting, and merit ^t can be justly compared with any other series of* 
if the articles of the one wcie of great superiority in articles in our £luss, except those which are similarly 
execution to the other, this superiority, however great, circumstanced. 

ought not to be expressed by a recommendation to the Before proceeding to notice particulars, we may observe 
Council Medal, because these two exhibitors are evi- that the ceramic art of the world is represented by a 
dently competitors in the same kind of merit : whereas, series of articles, which, though not calculated to illus- 
if one manufacturer shows articles of the above descrip- trate its past history' aud progress, is at least sufficient to 
tion, whilst another shows articles of new audriieautifnl give a very adequate idea of its present condition. The 
form, and of high artistic merit in the grouping aud imperial, royal, or uatioual manufactories of Russia, 
design of figures, such two exhibitors are evidently W Austria, Prussia, gojony, Bavaria, Denmark, and France, 
competitors in the same kind of merit, and the latter Have all# sent specimens of their production. Prhtrte 
might he recommended for the award of the Council enterprise iu^tye same art is honourably represented from 
Medal without any 44 individual distinctgms iu the same France, from many of the States of the Zollveroin, and 
class of subject** being drawn between them. The same fremJVusti ia. A few exhibitors appear from Portugal, 
distinction may be traced even in kinds of merit, which One article is show n from America. The manufacture of 
are both in a certain sense imitative. The ftacccssful Turkey is also exhibited in a limited number of articles, 
introducer, into this country, of important processes of The Eust India Company show specimens of the graceful 
manufacture formerly confined to cither lands, possesses a forms of Indian pottery : whilst the welMuiown produc- 
tion t very different in kind fi*om imitations more or less tions of China are. among the articles collected from that 
successful of the paintings and ornaments of old Sevres country. But, undoubtedly, the collection which most 
or old Dresden. • largely represents the commercial importance of the 

Having thus explained the principles cm which we ceramic art as a branch of mangfficture, uud the advances 
have thought it our dujy to consider recommendations it is capable of making under no othfr influence than 
for the Council Medal, we have only shortly to point out that of private enterprise and public taste, is that which 
the consequences which result on the value to be assigned is exhibited on the British side, and mainly contributed 
to the Prize Medal. Being the only one which we by the Staffordshire potto rie?# # 

have to award for the whole articles of our Class,-— Minton, 11., and Co., Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire 
except the few which answer the conditions demanded (1, pp. 709-711), stand foremoot among the British ex- 
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hibitors for, tlio number, variety, aud beauty of tbeir 
articles. 

We have found it necessary to view this collection in 
' two divisions: first, in respect of a group of articles 
which we have considered distinguishable in kind, and 
not merely in degree of merit, from all others in the 
class; and, secondly, another group which, though of 
Jiigh excellence and beauty, must be looked upon as 
claiming merit of ► the some kind with articles exhibited 
by several ether manufacturers. The first of these is 
the great dessert service, which Has attracted universal 
notice. 

Stone objection has been felt, and has been stated in 
our' Jury, to the principle of mixing together the two 
different bodies of porcelain and parian, as detracting 
from’ unity ol‘, effect, and, to a certain extent, from merit 
of manufacture. But it may he questioned h6w far this 
objection could be sustained, except on a general rule 
which would he far from receiving universal, assent. 
Another objection has been started to this service, — with 
reference to thq position of the figures, as being too 
purely aud evidently for ornament alone, and having too 
little connection with the structure and support of the 
vessels to which they are applied. To this it may be 
replied, that such use of figures, for ornament simply, is 
familiar in. the best examples of ceramic art; although it 
is clearly one which requires to be very strictly governed 
by good taste, lest it should become redundant, and cease 
to be subordinate to the general design. It hus been 
further remarked that tli£ figures in some pieces of the 
service present too many salient points, which render the 
whole peculiarly liable to injury, in articles not purely 
decorativ^, but intended for use, this objection refers to a 
point well deserving the attention of designers and manu- 
facturers. 

The Jury were, however, unanimously of opinion that 
the dessert service of Messrs. Minton, being one of 
original design, presents a very high degree of beauty 
ued harmony of effect ; and that the design and modelling 
of the figures in many of the pieces are full of grace and 
spirit, evincing a reyiarkable decree of artistic merit. 

The Jury must specially mention, as belonging to the 
first group of articles, the garden-pots and vases exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Minton, modelled in imitation of the old 
Majolica •ware, did not only remarkable for the success 
with which the effect of that ware is attained, but for 
novelty and bqguty of design. A large vase, intended 
for .similar purposes, designed, by Jjaron Marociietti, 
and exeoated by Messrs. Minton, is worthy of notice, 
baft for beauty of style anjl great size. 

Thirdly, the attention of the Jury was directed to the 
manufacturb of hard porcelain for chemical purposes, 
‘lately established by Messrs. Minton. It is well known 
that for such articles the laboratory Ljs hitherto been 
dependent on the Dresden, Berlin, and oilier foreign 
manufactories: these crucibles and capsules have been 
subjected by Mr. Henry, at the instance of the Jury, to 
the severest chemical itcsts^nlong with specimens from 
Dresden, and }iave been found to stand these tests with 
perfect success; and besides being fully equal to the 
German ware in quality, they have the additional merit of 
hejng considerably cheaper. The Jftniy have considered! 
the successful establishment of this manufacture in 
England as a matter of much importance tfrfd interest iu 
a scientific point of view. # 

The second group of articles exhibited by Messrs. 
Minton includes articles of very remarkable merit and 
beauty in almost every department of the ceramic art in 
which other English exhibitors compete, aud would alone 
place Messrs. Minton among the very first of these/ It 
is unnecessary in this Report to specify details tninutely. 
It is sufficient to say that thft articles exhibited by 
Messrs. Minton in imitation of old Sevres, their flower- 
painting on a great variety of plates, on their small tea- 
services, on* their earthenware basins, ewers, &c., and 
their smaller article* of a more purely decorative cha- 
racter, are all remarkable fog great freshness of effect and 
excellent taste. Their parian figures are very good: 

. aud a cliimney-pieSe of this material is a new and 
remarkable adaptation of it. 


The Jury were unanimous in recommending Messrs. 
Minton for a Council Medal, but founded it only on 
those articles first referred to, in respect of which origin- 
ality and beauty of design, and not mere excellence of 
execution, were prominent moms. 

Copeland, W. T., Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire (3, 
pp. 711-714). — This exhibition is remarkable in several 
respects, especially for the great beauty of the parian 
groups and figures, several of which are eminently suc- 
cessful, and show complete mastery over this material in 
its best and most legitimate application. The Jury 
especially desire to mention the large porcelain slabs 
or panels decorated with flower-painting and other 
patterns, and now much used for fire-places, panels, 
tables, ami a variety of other purposes connected with 
useful and ornamental furniture. The large flower- 
painting on some of these has a very handsome effect ; 
and some Pompeian patterns are particularly pleasing. 

Mr. Cop ki, and shows a large assortment of plate^find 
other articles of ornamental poreelaiu. The flower- 
painting and Riding are, iu many of them, very good ; 
and especially in the centering of the plates, much taste 
is obsen able in the arrangement of Ihe pattern. Some 
large vases of Etruscan shape and style or decoration are 
handsome. Mr. Copeland has also some articles, in 
which the effect of inlaid pearls and other jewels is n n- 
liered with considerable success. The value of this 
novel style may be a question of taste; hut it un- 
doubtedly exhibits much skill iu the processes of manu- 
factured « Oilier articles ure of a colour which is claimed 
as flew, and has a certain richness of effect ; hut as no 
extensive scries of articles with this colour are exhibited, 
the Jury arc unable to state how far it can lie re- 
produced with the certainty and uniformity of tint 
requisite to establish it as un improvement in ceramic 
decoration. 

The earthenware of Mr.Copeland is of excellent quality; 
and on some plates the Jim observe^ prints worthy of 
special notice on account of simplicity and effect. 

A Prize Medal is awarded him for the general high 
merit shown iu his extensive collection. 

Wedgwood, T., and Sons, Etnirif^ Staffordshire (6, 
pp. 717-719). — The articles exhibited by this firm are of 
great as well as of long-acknowledged merit — which 
consists chiefly in a faithful revival of the forms ori- 
ginated by the enterprise of the elder Wedgwood, some 
of the most remarkable of which were suggested by the 
genius of Flaxman. The classic beauty of some of these 
designs iu terra cotta, jasper, and fine stoneware, has 
never since been surpassed or equalled; and no better 
desire could be entertained for the popular taste of this 
country in respect to this class of article than that it should 

r ’n be familiarized with these productions, which are 
purely national origin, and are capable of being 
applied, and that cheaply, to almost every variety of 
domestic use. The white and printed earthenware of 
this firm, long celebrated, and particularly adapted for 
the export trade, maintains its old aud well-merited 
reputation. The Jury have had great pleasure in giving 
a Prize Medal to this exhibitor. 

Rose, J., and Co., Coalbrook Dale, Shropshire (47, 
p. 727), have? exhibited porcelain services and other 
articles, which have attracted the special attention of the 
Jury. A dessert service of a rose ground is in particular 
remarkable, not *buly as being the nearest approach wc 
have seen to the famous colon which it is designed to 
imitate, Jmt for the excellence of the flower-painting, 
gilding, and other decorations, and the hardness and 
transparency of glass?. The same observation applies to 
other porcelain articles exhibited by this firm. The 
Jury have awarded to Messrs. Rose and Co. a Prize? 
Medal. t 

Before proceeding to mention the remaining English 
exhibitors to whom the Jury have awarded the Prize 
Medal, it may be well to state generally that this reward 
has respect chiefly, if not entirely, to that branch of the 
ceramic art which has been so extensively developed in 
England, and which has constituted it an important 
branch of our national industry, viz., the manufacture of 
stone and earthenware for domestic use. Articles of 
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porcelain art* also exhibited by some of the firms here- 
after named ; but the Jury have uot been able to consider 
these as furnishing any grouud for aa award. In many 
cases, indeed, they are open to much criticism. Violent 
colours, and forms of loose indefinite shape, with much I 
overloaded decoration, are frequent. The Jury has also 
noticed in some cases a fault to which they deem it well 
to direct attention, vw,, the application of elaborate 
gilding and flower-painting, very suitable for porcelain, 
and sometimes of taste and execution which would have 
been well adapted to that material, to the inferior sub- 
stances of stone and earthenware. This thoy consider a 
misapplication of skill and labour, expended with no 
adequate result, or with effects which, to a severe taste, 
are positively displeasing. 

Kumiway, J., and Co., Caiildon Place, Staffordshire 
(5, p. 714), is one of the most important manufacturers 
of earthenware in the Staffordshire Potteries, and exhibits 
ajfttcs in this department of first-rate quality. He has, 
wilh much spirit, ingenuity, and success ,* adapted tliir 
material to a variety of sanatory purposes ; and in his 
stall tint Jury observed the application, or the proposed 
application, of it to the banister and Ifhud-rail of stair- 
cases. The specimen shown has at first sight a fresh 
and pleasing effect ; hut it may be questioned how far 
the mechanical difficulty of preserving accuracy of out- 
lines in such large pieces as arc requisite for this purport 
can he successfully overcome. Lawn and conservatory 
fountains are also shown. The excellent quality of 
Messrs. Uidgway's waiv, fully accounting fbr flft* com- 
mercial importance of their manufacture, has welf en- 
titled them, in the estimation of the Jury, to an award of 
the Prize Medal, 

Mayer, T. J. and J., Iturslem, Staffordshire \9, p. 719 1 , 
is another firm in this great, branch of manufacture, and 
have exhibited a most interesting abutment of articles 
illustrative of the ordinary course of the it* trade, whieli is 
principally connected with tlm markets of the American 
Continent. Messrs. Mayer adapt their excellent, mat -rial 
to every variety of useful purpose. One of these appeal’s 
to he novel. They have made tea-urns of stoneware cf a 
hard vitreous brw^ , capable of withstanding the varia- 
tions of temperature required in this application. They 
have also exhibited a variety of jugs in pariun, to which 
material they have applied colour with success, and in 
the composition of which they claim to have introduced 
some important modifications, wilh the view of rendering 
it proof against the effect of sudden changes of tem- 
perature, from boiling water, &c. The Jury have 
awarded to Messrs. May Kit a Prize Medal. 

Dim mock. T., Shelton, Staffordshire (. 1 2, p. 72*2). — 
This manufacturer has exhibited also earthenware of 
first-rate quality ; and the Jury have much admired the 
neatness and good taste of his printed patterns, the agree- 
able effect of his “ flowing blue,” and in general the 
excellence of his ware. They have awarded a Prize 
Medal to this exhibitor. 

Alcock, S., and Co., Burslem, Staffordshire (7, p. 7 HD. 
— This is another very important stall, as exhibiting the 
productions of a most, extensive manufacturer,^ well in 
porcelain os in the cheaper wares* Fancy articles^ in 
pari an or biscuit, of must delicate execution, arc shown 
in this stall ; and the Jury may mention as rcniarkuble 
for faucy and freshness of effect a number of vases and 
jugs, of various forms and colours, — iiW particular came 
with white figures on a blue ground,* and some with 
green ornaments on the same ground. The Jury have 
awarded a Prize Medal. * 

Mkiuh, C., and Sons, Hanley, Staffordshire (10, p. 720), 
have exhibited excellent earthen waft, and some specimens 
of very remarkable size, especially two great vases, of 
one piece each. Their white enamel ware is of first-rate 
nuhty, and has au extensive hold on the market. The 
ury have awarded a Prize Medal. 

Booth, T. and R., Rurslem, Staffordshire (11, p. 722). 
—The articles Exhibited in this stall are well worthy of 
ecial notice, on account both of some now processes in 
e manufacture of earthenware, nnd for the remarkable 
praee and beauty of some of the productions. The 
inlaying of one clay upon a nother,— os*white upon biue. 


—is a process patented by Messrs. Boole, and 1ms im- 
portant results in rendering simple and easy certain 
effects and combinations of colour, which it was before 
impossible or difficult to produce. Some vases or jars * 
exhibited by Messrs. Boote, of a pale brown clay colour, 
with vine leaves and tendrils in high relief, are deserving 
of much praise os both extremely beautiful in design and 
hi effect, and manifesting great skill in the management 
of material. The Jury have awarded Prize Medal. * 
Bourne, J., Derby Pottery, Derby (3ft, pt 725/.-VThi« 
manufacturer has tlui merit of making stoneware bottles, 
which have the property of resisting the action of black- 
ing in a maimer which nad been found extremely difficult 
of attainment. Their bottles are consequently employed 
to a large extent by Messrs. Day and Martin in the export 
trade to India and elsewhere. The Jury # have awarded 
Mr. Bourne a Prize Medal. 

Green, S., and Go., Lambeth (Class XXVII., 12ft, 
p. 775V- This firm exhibits some very remarkable speci- 
mens of stoneware, of great size, designed for the use of 
breweries, distilleries, &c.. and which, on account, of their 
hardness of glaze and other qualities, 8re of great value 
in many processes of chemical manufacture. The Jftry 
have u warded a Prize Medal. m 

Finch, J., London (38, p. 72ft), exhibits articles of 
earthenware for wash and steam- tubs, and other sanatory 
purposes, whieli have appeared to the Jury deserving the 
award of a Prize Medal. 

The Jury, in addition to the Exhibitors before men- 
tioned, to whom they have awarded Medals, desire to 
notice, as deserving very Houffiirable Mention, the follow- 
ing names :t~ • 

Kennedy, W. S„ Burslem, Staffordshire (4,p«71 4\ who 
exhibits a huge assortment of door-handles, ** plaequcs,” 
and other similar applications of china and earthen- 
ware, which has become in his bands a separate and im- 
portant branch of ceramic manufacture. In the objects 
in this stall, utility of application is combined with cheap- 
ness and agreeable appeara uce , # 

KEYHaiidMouNTYoitTi, Ncwcastle-under-Lyne, Stafford 
shire (14, p. 722\ exhibit a series of statuettes in parian, 
well executed, and of a pretty effect* 

Pratt, F. and II., uml Co., Fenton, Staffordshire, (22, 
p. 7^4), exhibit some very remarkable specimens of a 
process which they seem to have greatly improved, viz., 
that of coloured printing under the glaze. The freshness 
and truth of the colouring, in some of these specimens, 
from pictures by Mulready, Wilkie, are excellent. 
They also exhibit Some earthenware of \ery good forms 
and style of ornament. 

Bell, J., and Co., Glasgow (20, p. 724), beiug the cfoly 
exhibitors in this Class from Scotland, are deserving of 
notice* not only ion this account, but on account also of • 
the good qutili liquid design of the ware they show. 

C ii am men lain and Co., of Worcester 144, p. 726), ex- 
hibit some perforated china of agreeable effect. 

Edwards, J. v and Sons, Dale Hall, Staffordshire (37, 
p. 725), exhibit a very large qgd fine model of the 
Warwick vast, in terra-cotta, and an earthenware tea- 
tray, &c. * 

Guainoi^i, G., and Co., Worcester (46, n. 726), e\- 
Imhit articles of ^mi-porcelain, the good qiinlity of some 
of whielf, for chemical purposes, is veil attested. • 
SouTHoHNt* W., aud Co., Brosely, Shropshire (29, 
p. 72ft), exhibit superior tobacco-pipes. 

*W$k>d, G. f Brentford (34, p. 725), exhibits some orna- 
mental orange-tree garden-pots of remarkable size. 

Sharps Brothers and Co., Swadlincote, Burton-on- 
Trent (36, p. 725), exhibit specimens of ironstone cane- 
waiw and printed earthenware, which* are worthy of 
notice. • v 

Lee, J., Rotherham, •Yorkshire (48, p. 728), exhibit 
the application of earthenware 4> letters for sign-boards, 
&c.* which is a useful and pretty adapintiou. 

CiiALLrNOR, E. (Class XXVll., H>4, f. 772^— Earthen- 
ware. 

The attention of the Jury has been mpeh attracted by 
two designs, one of a bust, tfte other of a«ose, executed 
by Ja*kh Marsh ("34, p. 732), a young pupil of the 
School of Design, Hanley, Staffordshire, which possess 
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remarkable merit, and deserve very Special and Honour- 
able Mention. 

• In the French Department of this Class the Jury need 
hardly state, that they have unanimously assigned the 
first place to the Sevres Manufactory, and have recom- 
mended the Council Medal to be awarded to its produc- 
tions. They must, however, again explain, that the lighf 
la which these ought to be regarded is wholly different 
from that in whichthe productions of commercial industry 
and enterprise are viewed. Their position is analogous to 
that of articles produced in a school of design ; aud in 
the French expositions they have never been allowed to 
com£ into competition wit^ the ordinary products of 
private enterprise. There is no reference to cheapness of 
production. The manufactory is maintained by a large 
annual grant from the public funds, and the sale of its 
products, though the prices are very high, is so fur from 
being successful, in a commercial prfint of view*? that the 
result is a large annual loss. The articles are, **br the 
most part, purely decorative. But considered as a school 
of design, which iinot to follow but to guide the public 
taste, the importance of the Sevres manufactory can hardly 
be ton highly estimated. Its influence has extended over 
the whole of Europe, and a large proportion of the most 
beautiful forms and styles of decoration, which are ex- 
hibited in the English and other departments of this Class, 
are derived either by direct imitation, or by slight modi- 
fication, from the old productions of the Sbv res school. 
The Jury are not prepared to say that the articles exhi- 
bited from Sbtres are equal, either as regards variety dr 
excellence, to those which were senj forth from the same 
establishment at a former period, and on which its tra- 
ditionary fame Is principally founded : but without any 
attempt at the mere imitation of its own old forms, it still 
produces wares of admirable texture and workmanship, 
and equally remarkable for great refinement and purity 
of taste, both as regards form and decoration. It is to be 
observed, however, that in respect to texture, extreme 
lightness and fineness are Incompatible with the strength 
requisite for domestic use, however beautiful for merely 
ornamental China. IT he Jury may specify in the Sfcvres 
department several large vases,— one or two of unusually 
large size, — which are all remarkable for beauty of form, 
ana some of theip for flower-painting, of admirable fresh- 
ness audYorce. A large tazza, of fine blue, mounted in 
or-molu, is extremely handsome. As a work of pure 
ceramic art perhaps no single article is so remarkable as 
(16f a Celadon green vase, witfc white figures in relief, 
manipulated in a novel and peculiar manner by the pencil. 
The handles are also of porcelain, the whole deriving 
no adventitious attraction from or-molu or gilding. The 
% Jury also observed a beautiful adaptation of a cinque- 
cento form to a porcelain tazza, in white and gold"; also 
a large plate or slab of porcelain for picture- painting, re- 
markable for great size, combined with truth of surface. 
Two perforated porcelain lanterns are worthy of Special 
Mention for very elaborate and accurate execution. Some 
articles are exhibited wfth painting of figures (in Pompeian 
style), executed on an unglazed body, which produces a 
novel and agreeable effect. There are also two vases and 
covers, and a large tazza finely painted with figures iu a 
subdued shade of blue, which are vefy taautiful v * 

MM. Jouhanneaud and Durois, Limoges (1630, 
p, 1255), are exhibitors to whom the Jury Dave had great 
pleasure in awarding a Prize Medal. Articles in porce- 
lain, of great size, good design, accurate executiofl, are 
among their productions. In particular, the Jury would 
refer to a stork vase, iu which the birds are modelled with 
great boldness apd effect, as also the green foliage. The 
white ground is of excellent cfclonr aud glaze, ana the 
whole result most agreeable . Some large white perforated 
bottles aud a white and Celadon* greeu vase, with leaves 
of bleu-de-roi, &c., ar& objects well deserving special 
notice. Altogether much* taste and spirit distinguish these 
exhibitors. * 

Le Baron A. Do Tremblay, Rubelles, near Melun 
(395, p, 1197), exhibits a setfes of articles equally remark- 
able for cheapness, for novel and agreeable effect, aud for 
the ingenuity of thn process by which that effect is 
attained. It is called “ dmail ombrant,” and consists in 


flooding coloured but transparent glazes over designs 
stamped in the body of the ware. A plane surface is 
thus produced, iu vttiich the cavities of the stamped de- 
sign appear as shadows of various depths, the parts in 
highest relief coming nearest the surface of the glaze, aud 
thus having the effect of the lights of the picture. Much 
taste is evinced in the selection of designs to which the 
process has l>een applied ; and perhaps there is no other 
in the ceramic art by which, at so cheap a rate, designs of 
high artistic merit can be reproduced in the most harmo- 
nious tinting, for dessurt or table services, and for other 
useful domestic purposes. The Jury have awarded to 
Baron Du Tremblay u Prize Medal. 

Gillk, J. M., Porcelain Manufacturer, Paris (848, 
p. 1220), exhibits a variety of articles of fancy porcelain, 
which show taste and BkiU in the management of the 
material. Some statuettes, birds, &c., are executed w ith 

f reat delicacy and sharpness. The Jury have awarded a 
'rize Medal to this exhibitor. ip 

M. be Bettiomks, St. Arnand les Eaux, near Vulen- 
cienncs (1086, p. 1230). — This manufactory is remarkable 
for keepiug up the old “pftte tend re,” which was so 
celebrated a product of Sevres during a part of the 
eigKteentli century ; and this and the neighbouring manu- 
factory of Tournay, in Belgium, are now the only two in 
Europe which maintain this particular kind of body. 
Much improvement lias lately lieen effected by M. de 
Bettiguies in the colouring and decoration of this ware; 
aud specimens are exhibited, especially some a uses of 
turqiioise blue, which fully deserve, in the opinion of the 
Jury, the award of a Prize Medal. 

hi. Mansard, Paris (1342, p. 1 240\ is an exhibitor 
whose pnihrir urine is excellent m its forms. There is an 
enamelled vase which is deserving of particular notice, 
and the Jury have awarded a Prize Medal. 

Baptekosses, J. F„ Kuc de la Muette, Paris (409, 
p. 1197), exhibits buttons made by a process equally 
effective and ingenious, described iu the earlier part of 
this Report, by which an importance lias been given to 
this branch of ceramic manufacture, which could not have 
otherwise attached to it. The J urv have had no hesitation 
in awarding a Prize Medal to M. Raptctosses, and Special 
Commendation. 

The Jury have also awarded Prize Medals to the 
following Exhibitors : — 

Basto, Pinto, mid Co. (Portugal, 1047 and 1108, 
p. 1317). 

♦ Copenhagen, The Royal Porcelain Manufactory at 
(33, p. 1357). 

Madras Pottery, The (p. 921). 

St. Petersburg, The Imperial China Manufactory 
at (318, p. 1376). 

Strahl, Otto (Prussia, 206, p. 1059). 

Vtlleroy and Both (Prussia, 361, p. 1071). 
Zieolkr-Pellih, (Switzerland 260, p. 1283), terra-cotta, 
deserves Honourable Mention. 

Besides these Exhibitors, the following names in the 
French Department have tiecu thought deserving of Special 
Mention l— H. 1. Nast (659, p. 1209); Alluaud, sen. 
(1051, p. 1229); E. Honor e (877, p. 1221); C. Avisseau 
(1W3, p. 1250); J. Petit (1629, p. 1255); and Gorsab 
and Perier (f253, p. 1237). 

Auntria . — The Imperial Porcelain Manufactory of 
Vienna (615, p. 103d), has exhibited a series of articles 
for table-services, of different kinds, flower-baskets, a 
table paiuted with shells, corals, &c., & c., which have 
certain merits, and the Jury have agreed to award a Prize 
Medal. 

Fischer, Moritz, Hungary (G1 8, p. 1038), exhibits por- 
celain articles of table-ware, embossed with white and 
gold, and with other patterns. The texture and colour of 
the white pre good, and the Jury have awarded a Prize 
Medal. 

The Jury also considered, in the Austrian Department, 
the Messrs. Haidinuer Brothers, Ellbagen, Bohemia 
(620, p. 1039) as deserving Honourable Mention; as also 
C. Fischer, Bohemia (617, p. 1038). 

In the Department of the Zollverein, the Royal Porce- 
lain Manufactory at Berlin (Prussia, 213, p. 1060), 
exhibits a variety of articles, of which the chief merit 
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consists in the landscape-painting, which is extremely 
well executed, and is employed in the decoration of vases, 
plates, &c. The same good execution is carried out in 
picture-paintings, chiefly copies of pictures of the Flemish 
school, on similar articles of porcelain. Much of the 
Berlin china is so covered with gold and painting that the 
body of the ware is almost entirely concealed. There are 
also exhibited from Berlin some statuettes in porcelain, 
and candelabra of the same material, with leaves and 
figures ou a pale greenish-grey ground, which are of 
good execution and design. The Jury have awarded a 
Prize Medal. » 

The Royal Saxon Chtna Manufactory, Meissen 
(Saxony, 10, p. 1105), exhibits the hard porcelain for 
chemical purposes, for which it has been long celebrated ; 
also a considerable variety of ornamental china, as well as 
of dinner and coffee services, &c., &c Some of these with 
enamelled paintings arc well executed. A camellia plant 
in fui flower, entirely executed in porcelain, is a very re- 
tnurnble example of a kind of work wbieh has long 
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maintained its ground in this manufactory, ajded by the 
natural ductility of the days which are employed. The 
flowers of this plant are executed in white of the greatest 
purity; and the leaves are all finely glazed. The Jury 
nave awarded a Prize Medal. 

The Royal Bavarian Porcelain Manufactory 
(Bavaria, 64, p. 1101), Nymphenburg, near Munich, ex- 
hibits articles in biscuit, and a variety in hard decorated ( 
porcelain, which manifest decided advance in taste both 
as to form and decoration. The picture-painting on some 
of these is extremelylwell execute* a On the whole the 
Jury observe in this exhibition much spirit and origiuality, 
and have awarded it a Prize Medal. 

Honourable Mention is accorded to the fojlowing 

Arnoltu, C. E. and F. (Prussia, 778, p. 1003). • 

Constantinople, Porcelain Factory at (p. 1397). 
Mattscjjahs, J, G. H. (Widow), and Son (Prussia, 217, 

p. 1060). 

TielsCh, Carl, and Co. (Prussia, 219, p. 1060). 

ARGYLL, Reporter. 
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REPORT ON DECdkATIVE FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, INCLUDING 
* r PAPER-HANGINGS, PAPIER MACHE, AND JAPANNED GOODS. 


[The Figures after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Kfchihitors’ Numbers anti to the Pages in the 
i Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.] 


.Turn. 

Professor Koesner, Chairman anil Rrptpter, Austria; President of tlie imperial Academy of Fine Arts. 
Lord Ashburton, Deputy Chairman , 82 Piccadilly. 

John Lewis Awuert, 20 I^owcr Hoad, Islington; Paper-stainer. « 

Charles dk Beyne, Itussia; Architect. 

Franco** Co i* pens, Belgium; Architect. 

J. G. Grace, Joint Reiwrter, 14 Wig more Street, Cavendish Square; House Decorator. 

Charles Ghocco, Sardinia; Manufacturer. 

John Jackson, 40 Kathbotie Place; Manufacturer of Composition and Papier Mae he Ornaments. 

W. Meyer, North Germany. , 

N. RoNixyr, Prance; late of Embassy to China, and Member of Central Jury, 
l'ii>\VAni> Snell, 27 Albemarle Street; Upholsterer n*ul Cabinet-maker. 

John Webd, 8 Old Bond Street; Upholsterer ami Cabinet-make r. 

Associates. x 

Lieut. -Colonel DAianet, 99 Warwick Street, Pimlico. - 

L. Gruner, 12 Fitxruy SqftArc; Architect. (Juror in Class XXI1T.) 

'Ohcv. JiLNCisA; Commissioner tp the Exhibition for H.M. the King of Sardinia. 

M. W oloy ski, France; Professor to Museum of Arts anil Sciences, Member of the Central Jury, and 

of tho Legislative Assembly of France. ( J uror in Cluss XXJ X.) 


The objects comprised in this -Class are of a kind iuti- 
r mutely associated with the comfort and adornment of our 
dwellings; of great importance from the vast amount of 
skilled labour employed in their production; and of high 
interest, as displaying the state of industrial art in various 
countries. 

A popular taste must be greatly influenced by those 
things yrhicli art 1 ever before the eye as household com- 
panions, oud in the manufacture of these it is therefore 
most essential to attend to the principles of tasteful de- 
sign, for by tfiose principles an article obtains its power 
of attraction. a ■ 

t furniture . 

It is important, both for the strength and good effect 
of furniture, that the principles of soipid construction be 
well curried out, that the constmctiflp be evident, and 
that if carving or other ornament be introduced, it should 
be by decorating that construction itself, not by overlaying 
it and disguising it. 

It is not neccssary.that an object be covered with orna- 
ment, or be extravagant ha form, to obtain the element 
of beauty ; articles of furniture are too often crowded 
with unnecessary embellishment, which, besides adding 
to their cost, interferes with their .use, purpose, and gon- 
•venience ; the perfection of art. inahufacturo, consists in 
combining, with the greatest possible etjgct, the useful 
with the pleasing, and the execution of tow can generally 
be most successfully carried out by adopting the simplest 
process. c 

The Ju nr, though fklly sensible of the great beauty of 
many of the ornamental works in furniture collected at 
the Exbibitiofc, yet regret that there have not beep more 
specimens of ordinary furnitiire for general use; works 
whose merits consist in cotrect proportion, 1 simple but 
well considered design, beauty or material, ami perfect 
workmanship. Few nave the means of purchasing such 
Iwautifal works os the’ sideboard of M. Fourdinois, or the 
cabinets of M. Kinguet-Leprince,' which come almost under 
the head of title art rather tliau of manufacture ; and it 
is much tojfe desired that attention be directed towards 
improving the taste of those more ordinary objects that 
come into dmly^use by 1 the many. 


Cabinet furniture flrst l>ecame an article of general 
luxury about the beginning of the l«th century. At this 
period inlaid, as well as richly-carved furniture, was 
manufactured in Italy, and exported to various parts of 
Europe. Among the works now exhibited by Italy, some 
are distinguished by great excellence* particularly in the 
carved examples. 

From Tummy. — M. A. Baruetti, of Florence, Sienna, 
(91, p. 1298), exhibits, w r ith other things, a casket of 
great merit, most elaborately carved, introducing luis- 
leliefs of figures, ornaments, chimeras, &c. 

A large cheval screen frames in w r alnut wood, by Liucji 
March kttj, of Sienna (90, p. 1298), is very beautifully 
wrought with delicate ornament of good taste. An oval 
medallion frame, by Pietro Giusti (123, p. 13U0), is also 
a fine specimen of carving. 

From Sardinia . — M. B. Capkllo, of Turin (64, p. 1 .'304'', 
exhibits a very elegant inlaid tables a curule chair, and a 
pedestal — all ornamented in very pure taste in the Etrus- 
can style, and of good execution. 

In France ornamental cabinet-work bod acquired con- 
siderable reputation in the time of Louis XIV. Its ma- 
nufacturers have since then continued to produce works 
of great beauty, and have brought the art of marqueterie 
inlay to a hjgli state of perfection : this work consists in 
inlaying woods of a great variety of tints in the form of 
flowers, on \aments, &c. t and was greatly advanced in the 
Just century by Keisner, who produced very beautiful 
specimens. 

In buhl-work, also, wherein metals are inlaid upon 
grounds of tortoiseshell or ebony, or vice versd, the 
French have greatly excelled. This kind of ornamental 
inlay takes its namp from M. dc Houle, a celebrated French 
cabinet-maker in the time of Louis XIV. * 

In Gcnnany there has long been established cabinet- 
work of, a high cluss, more especially for those exquisite 
ebony cabinets, inlaid with precious stones, and various 
woods and metalg, surmounted with carved figures, and 
elaborately fitted with innumerable drawers, and with 
perspective recesses— presents fit for kings and princes : 
of those an excellent example is presented in the ebony 
cabinet of M. CrOger, of Vienna (631, p. 1039) — a most 
beautiful work, exquisitely finished. 
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Cabinet-work of a more useful description haR been 
carried to a high state of perfection in (treat Britain, 
whose manufacturers have studied to produce objects in 
which the prominent excellence is substantial quality and 
finished workmanship. 

It was in England that mahogany, now so generally 
used, was first employed for cabinet furniture, about 
1729, Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician, having had 
some planks of Ibis wood given to him by his brother, a 
West India captain, who had brought them in his vessel 
us ballast, wished to use them for a house he was building 
in King Street, Coven t Garden, but the carpenters com- 
plained that the wood was too hard ; it was therefore laid 
aside as useless. Soon after, Mrs. Gibbous fainted a can- 
dle-box, and the Doctor called in bis cabinet-maker, Mr. 
Wollaston, to make him one of this wood, then lying in 
the garden. He also declared that it was too hard : the 
Doctor said he must get stronger tools ; the caudle-box 
w r as completed and approved, insomuch that the Doctor 
then insisted on having a bureau made of the saint* wood, 
which was accordingly done; and the fine* colour, jxiiish, 
&c., were so pleasing, that he invited his friends to come 
siud see it. Among them w as the Duehess of Buckingham. 
Her Grace bogged some of the same vtpod franf'Dr. Gib- 
bons, and employed Wollaston to make a bureau for her 
also ; on which the fame of mahogany and Mr. Wollaston 
was much raised. The wood became the fashion, was 
much admired, and from that time has continued to J>e 
used for furniture more than any other. 

It will not he possible to give a description of the 
various details of the manufacture of cu bipet- i-prk, but 
uu account of some of the more ornamental process and 
results connected with it may he desirable. 

Of ihesc the marqueterie inlay is one of the most 
beautiful and interesting. In tins work* the design, having 
been first drawn on paper and properly coloured, is 
pricked with a fine needle,, so that the outline of the 
ornament or oilier objects can be pounced on the various 
coloured woods j imposed to be employed ; these outlines 
being carefully marked in, are cut with □ line v wtch- 
spring saw, worked in a lathe: in most cases the wood 
forming the ground is cut with that forming the orna- 
ment, so that a piece cut out of while wood corresponds 
exactly in shape find si/e with the opening left in black 
wood, iti which it therefore fits and forms the required 
pattern. 

Tarsia-work, or the art of inlaying woods, had been 
practised from a very early date in Italy, und extensively 
employed in the decoration of wall panelling; and re- 
mains of this {kind of work, revived by Fra Giovauufdi 
Verona, in the 15th century, still exist in some of the 
Italian churches. 

The earlier specimens of this work were executed in 
woods of different shades, but natural lutes ; afterwards, 
when flowers, birds, and coloured ornaments were iutro- 
duct cl, various stained woods were employed : these, in 
most cases, have the disadvantage of fading, but in the 
admirable specimens of marqueterie inlay exhibited by 
M. Cremer, of Paris, (1573, p. 1252), the w oods are 
stained by the process of M. Ikmcherie, w hich is stated 
to give them a permanent dye to a considerable depth. 
Notwithstanding, however, the beautiful effect of this 
work, it is desirable to adopt, as far possible,* the 
employment of woods of natural hues, as being more 
harmonious and more consistent with the nature of the 
work. 0 . 

Ip those ornaments w r hich are shaded, the effect is given 
by immersing the pieces in hot sand. The various parts, 
being cut out of the required tints in the pnfper form, 
are then placed according to the design, ami fixed on 
paper; afterwards they are appli&l, like veneer, to the 
piece of furniture; being mounted, they are cleaned off 
and slightly polished, and the finer lines are then engraved. 

The manufacture of buhl inlay is by exactly the same 
process, only that metals, tortoiseshell, and ebony are 
here the materials employed; the nature of thtf design is 
somewhat different, depending more upon simple ouiiine 
forms. There are many beautiful specimens of this kind 
of work in the Exhibition, more particularly the cabinets 
ofM. Fortukr, of Wurtzburg, Bavaria (69, p. 1101), 


where the figures and ornaments an* designed and 
finished with infinite talent and skill. 

There is another kind of inlay applied to furniture, which ' 
may be called mosaic inlay. The beautiful boxes made 
in India give some good specimens of tliiB w r ork in ivory 
and metal, equalled, however, by the inlaid furniture and 
boxes of M. Marceltn, of Paris (fine, p. 1207) : the ex- 
traordinary table of gtafior Perez, of Spain (271a, 
# p. 1 .'l4(i gives a fine example of this style of work, 
executed entirely hi minnte portions of wood ; the same 
principle is carrietf out in a table by Nye. of Tonbridge 
Wells (54, p. 733). . # 

Where the patterns assume geometric forms, this Mnd 
of work is executed by laying together slips of wood or 
metal, &c., in the particular forms required ; these jpited 
slips are then cut transversely, and affixed to the grounds, 
us in marqueterie. # 

Immediately connected with inlaid cabinet-work is the 
manufacture, of parqueterie, for floors; in this work the 
same principle is catricd out as in marqueterie, only f»n a 
bolder wale ; w oods of different colours are cut to pattern, 
and inlaid one in the other, or so arranged as to produce 
very beautiful efiects for floors. The specimens exhibited 
of MM. Couyert und Litcas (404, p. 11153), and M. 
he Keyn, of Belgium (400, p. 1003), of MM. LeAtler 
and Son, of Vienna (033, pp. 1039-40), and of Mr. Mil- 
led* of Russia <299, p. 1370), show the perfection to 
which this art has been brought. • 

A very beautiful novelty at this Exhibition was the 
introduction of porcelain inlaid in furniture like mar- 
jquetoric, by Messrs. Rivart and Andrieux (1439, 
p. 1245;; in these examples, not only Vere panelk of 
porcelain fl uiscrted,«hut the painted flowers were cut to 
form, ana inlaid like the ornamenial woods. In the 
cabinet of Mr. Downir.cis, of Loudbu (404, p. 700), 
porcelain of a very high class of art is mounted in the 
panels and pilasters; and M. Games, of St. Petersburg 
(297, |>. 1370), contributes a cabinet in tulip-wood, 
mounted in or-moLu, containing beautiful panels in por- 
celain. M. A. E. IiTnccet-Leprinc’e (1437, p. 1245) 
lias introduced carvings of ivory, mounted with oignolu, 
on one of his cabinets, with excellent effect : and in his 
most beautiful ebony cabinet for ^nednls, relieved with 
exquisite carvings, fine stones are inlaid so as to form 
part of its decoration. Many of the pieces of furniture 
owe much of their attraction to the metal omayicnls with 
which they are mounted ; but the ebony cabinet of 
M. Baiiuediennk (1709, p. 1258) combines, in the very 
element of its construct ion, bronze omafhents and figures 
of a high class of«art,%o arranged as to form one united 
whole. 

Of carved furniture there are many magnificent exam- 
ples in the Exhibition, in the struggle to piwduce objects 
that flight be specimens of the talents of the parties* 
employed upoitathem, utility and purpose have in some 
degree been forgotten, and works brought forward that 
are objects art rather than manufacture; still it is one 
of the advantages of this result that it. tends to improve 
the art workman ; it gives oppogunity for the display of 
his skill ; it causes a schooPof art to grow up and extend 
itself; and if it err by excess, it at anyVnte creates the 
ability to do right. Of the carved furniture, the grand 
Jmffet of M. FoijpiyNOis, of Paris (1231, p. 1230), is of 
the highest merit; whether for its composition, *hc 
carving of.jjie more artistic portions, or its general 
execution, it is a noble work, .The specimens by 
M. (iTENAHD, of Paris (1326, p. 1239), though not large, 
are of great, excellence, showing to w hat perfection and 
beauty the art of sculpture in wood can he brought. • 
A large frame in pear-tree wood, very beautifully carved 
bytM. Leohesnk (573, n. 1205), afford^ another fine spe- 
cimen of this branch of art. 

The grand collection of furnitnre by MM. Leistler 
and Son, of Vienua (633, pp. 103#, 1040), exhibited in four 
rooms, displays considerable fancy and excellent work- 
manship, though the ornament is far too redundant for 
ordinary purposes. 

The grand bookcase of Messrs. Holi/no, of London 
(161, p. 745 ), is another exdhiple of carved furniture of a 
high class, and the sideboard and bookcase of Messrs. 

2 N 
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Jackron and* Graham (2«i, p. 755), the buffet of 
Messrs. Cooke, of Warwick (110, p. 827)* the bed and 
toilet furnittfre of Messrs. Trollope (102, p. 745), the 
carved glass frame and other furniture of Messrs. Snell 
•( 170, p. 746), the beautiful cradle and other objects by 
Mr. Rowers (353, Class XXX., p. 842), a writing- 
table in walnut wood, with other specimens, by Messrs. 
Gillows (180, p. 748), and in^jiy works by other manu- 
facturers of Great Britain, show that industrial art is \vel( 
represented in this country. 

There is another branch of cabinet-work which merits 
particular notice, that in which mechanical action is in- 
troduced; the specimens exhibited by MM. Daiioet and 
Daumaiiet, of Lyons (1579, p. 1252), are most ingenious 
and nirious ; in their secretaire, whicli is full of con- 
trivances, one hey unlocks all the drawers. These run in 
the most easy and perfect manner, if touched in the 
slightest degree/; and the closing of one particular drawer 
shuts und fastens all the others. M. Kriecek, of 
Pafis (1283), also exhibits some furniture of exeelJeut 
mechanical action, such as card-tables, toilets, &di ; and 
M. Von Hasten, of Erfurt ( 770, p. 1093), has a cabinet 
of tine workmanship, in which the secret mechanism is 
skilfully carried out. 

In^the Austrian Collection are some curious chairs and 
furniture by M. Thonet, of Vienna (041, p. 1040), in 
which the wood, inlaid with metal lines, is bent to 
the required forms without the usual framing. 

Many excellent billiard-tables are exhibited: in one, 
by M. IkuJiiAKDET, of Paris, (l loti, p. 1230), the carving 
is of very beautiful design; another, by M. Knill. of 
Yitftina ((132, p*. 1039), is handsomely mounted in buhl 
inlay, und the inlaid cues of this mmiufaeturpr are very 
beautiful (specimens. The billiard-tables of Messrs. 
Thurston (17, jf. 731), and of Messrs. Burroughs and 
Watts, of London (4, p. 730), are of simpler construc- 
tion, but solid, and of excellent workmanship. 

Decorations. 

The epccimcMis exhibited under this head arc decora- 
tion^ for walls and ceilirtgs, imitations of woods and j 
marbles, and painted blinds. 

Several of the ceilings under the galleries of the Exhi- 
bition Building have been deeoruted with more or less 
taste, principally in the arabesque stile. One, painted j 
by Signor Mont^nari, of Milan (738, p. 1044), in one ' 
of the Austrian apartments, deserves particular notice : 1 
it is a coved ceiling, executed with great breadth of I 
effect. The imitation of gold is excellent, and the general 1 
treatment is full of spirit and fof .n». . 

In wall decoration Mr. Morant( 1G4, pp. 745, 7 15) exhi- 
bits^ handsome panel, mounted with gilt oruameuts and 
mouhlings; c thc latter upon a ground of looking-glass. 
Jn the centre of the panel is painted a figure surrounded 
by foliage arabesque. f 

Mr. Moxon’s panelling (252, p. 754), over a chimney- 
piece, by Mr. Thomas (252, p. 754), in tlie English Fur- 
niture Court, is a tasteful specimen of decoration ; and 
the imitations of woods and marbles by this gcutlcmau arc 
executed iu a very superior manner, united with an orna- 
mental character of a high class. 

Messrs. Holland, of Warwick (407, p. 760), exhibit 
table-tops in imitatiou of marbles, ornamentally arrange^ 
in /he old Italian style, with good 'fieef. v 

Mr. Kershaw's imitations of woods, Cias$ XXV r II. (1, 
p. 764) are also very excellent; and those* by Messrs. 
Nicoll and Allen, Class XXVII. (69, p. 768) of wood 
and marble, have likewise considerable merit. SoiW of 
these imitations of woods arc painted on glass, the 
polished surface of which gives great finish to the work. 

Among the pointed blinds, of wliich there are iryiny 
exhibited, those by M. Bach •Peres, of Paris (1061, 
p. 1229), were considered good specimens. * 

The wax-cloth hangings, by M. Vivet, of Paris 
( 734, p. 1215\ are painted ornamentally in the style of 
Francis I., tyud affc stated to be so prepared as to resist the 
effect of moisture.- 

, Paper-hangtajrs form a bianufacture of considerable 
importance, carried* on w most of the principal cities of 


Europe, employing many artiste and designers, and 
thousands or operatives, consuming also vast quantities 
of paper, colours, wool, and metal. They are important 
also, because they may be made the means of extensively 
diffusing taste for hrt; and from the low price of the 
cheaper kinds, enabling the humblest mechanic to give to 
his home an air of elegance and comfort. 

It is difficult to determine the period when pp per- 
il augingR were invented. They are supposed to have been 
first made in Cliina, and the introduction of these hang- 
ings into Europe probably suggested the manufacture here. 

They may be divided into three kinds— the thick, the 
metal, and the coloured; and each of these seems to have 
been invcnttftl at a different time os an imitation of a 
distinct material. The flock, to imitate the figured 
tapestries ami stuffs; the metal in imitation of the gilt 
leather hangings; and the coloured as a substitute for 
painted decoration. 

It is generally allowed that flock-bangings were first 
manufactured in England, and invented _ by Jerome 
Lawyer, who - obtained a patent iu the reign oF King 
Charles I., dated 1 st May, 1634, and carried on his art in 
London. 

In this patent it; is stated, “ that by his endeavours he 
liatl^ found out au art and mystery of affixing wool, silk, 
and other materials of divers colours upon cloth, silk, 
cotton, leather, und other substances, with oil, size, and 
ojlher cements, to make them useful for bangings and 
other occasions, which he callcth Loudriniana ; mu* that 
the said art is of his own invention.” 

M. 89 vary, in his Dictionary of Commerce, 1720, fu\k 
that ;outrtre-tle-lume or Hock-hangings were first made at 
liouen, but in a coarse manner, being only used for 
grounds, on which, with flocks of different kinds, were 
formed designs of brocades. They essayed to imitate 
tapestry-ha uging, hut not satisfactorily: and at last a 
manufactory was established at Paris, in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, and there flowers and grotesques were intro- 
duced with success. 

The manufacture is thus described by him:— 4i The 
artist, having prepared his design, drew on the doth with 
a fat oil or varnish the subject intended to be repre- 
sented ; and then the flocker, from a tray continuing the 
different tints of flocks, arranged in divisions, took the 
colours he required, ami sprinkled them in a peculiar 
manner with his finger and thumb, so that the various 
shades and colours were properly blended, and an imita- 
tion of the wove tapestry produced.” 

Those descriptions, though detailing the manufacture 
O ' i flock-hangings, yet do not allude to the ase of paper as 
a ground, nor to blocks for printing. A French author, 
writing in 1723, says that paper-hangings, called tapestry 
in paper, wore, till lately, only employed by the country 
people for their cottages, or by small tradesmen iu their 
shops and rooms ; but towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, the manufacture was raised to such a point of 
perfection and beauty, that, besides the quantities that 
were exported abroad, and to the principal cities of the 
kingdom, there was scarcely a house in Paris not deco- 
rated with it. The manufacture at that time is thus de- 
scribed:—: 

The design, having been drawn in outline on paper, 
pasted together, of the size required, was then divided 
into parts of a suitable form, and given to the carver or 
wood-engraver, to cut the design on blocks of pear-tree, 
much in the sany manner as at present. The outline thus 
cut was printed in ink, with a press, on separate sheets of 
paper: when dry, these were painted by hand iu dis- 
temper colours, and afterwards joined together, so os to 
form the required design. Grotesques and panels, in 
which were intermingled flowers, fruits, animals, and 
small figures, were then executed by the above process. 
M. Keveillon, of Paris, is considered to have introduced 
many improvements in this manufacture, and was cele- 
brated for the beauty of his productions in the latter end 
of the last century. The pillage of the workshops of 
this manufacturer in the Faubourg St. Antoine was one 
of the first incidents of the Revolution in 1789. 

In England this manufacture continued from the time 
of Lanycr, and obtained a high reputation. In 1712, a 
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duty of l£c/. per square yard was imposed ; and a Mr. ■ pared from wools, is sifted on the varnish pat lorn, to 
Jackson, who established 9 factory at llattersca, for | which it adheres. Great improvements ha\e been made • 
jiapcr-haiigiugs of classic design in chiaro-oscurn, writes, j of lute years in this manipulation, more especially by 
in a work published in 1754, in pra‘19; of his own produo- j French manufacturers. 

tions, and condemns the fanciful paper-hangings at that $ Paper-lmngings, where gilding is introduced, arc pr<& 
time so much used, comparing them with the Chinese. | pared much in the same waj as lor Hock ; the leui metal 
In the year 1 7 80, there was established at Chelsea a j is laid on the varnish pattern, or, if worked in bronze 
manufactory for paper-bangings of a very superior de- powder, it is brushed ova* with a lianas foot, 
scription, by George and Frederick Echardts. Works • The English manufacturers have attained great pevfi^c- 
excelling even those of the present day were produced at lieu in the preparation of metal pujicrs. The gilding, 
this ]ducc; some of the blocks used are at present in flos- : having to encounter the damp and variable climate, is 
session of the writer of this Kejiort : they have great i most severely tested ; hut by matins of good mutual, 
merit in the designs, and aw some of tty* m 8 lcet in caivful manipulation, and a preparation washed over it, 
length. Those manufacturers carried the art to its highest it remains unchanged for a considerable period, 
point in .England 1: they printed not only on paper, but* Paper-hangings have been printed in England by Gleans 
also on silk and linen, and employed a number of artists i of hand machines for many years, the papers being inode 
in addition 1o workmen and children. M. Shc-'iiiglinm, 1 in lengths of 12 )ards, or single pieces^ in one 4>r two 
of Ijondon, also excelled at that time in decorative paper- ; colours, and these colours falling separately on the ground, 
hangings. | It was npt until alxipt ten } cars since what is now uiyler- 

l>uring the present century the French have not only , stood as machine printing was fully introduced, and this 
restored this branch of manufacture to ve high state of j was dftne by Messrs. Pottui, of Darwen (74, p. 734;, 
perfection, lint have also introduced many important j who, by uieaub of steam-power, artificial drying, and an 
improvements, such as the embossed flocks and the shad- : endless roll of paper, were enabled tff produce patterns 
ing of flocks, the perfect imitation of chintz, improve- j with good effect by surface-roller printing in sjver.il 
incuts in the satin -grounds, aud the introduction of work 'colours, 011 the principle of calico-printing: specimens 
printed from engraved cylinders. j showing 14 colours were exhibited by this house. 

In England, the trade was protected by a duty of 1 2d. i Messrs. Hgywoop, IIiogjnuottom, and Co., of Man- 
lier square ) a rd up to the year 184f>, when the late Stir \ Chester (71, p. 734 1, have also effected great improve- 
Kobert Peel reduced it to 2</. This high duty acted almost ! 11 tents in the manufacture, and exhibit patterns show ing 
as an exclusion to foreign makers, aud th'Te was there- ; 20 colours made by 14 rollers ; and Messrs. J. Wooixams 
fore 110 competition with them, nor any inducement to ] mid Co., of lxmdou (322, p. 758', likewise exhibit ex- 
improve. Since that time, howe ver, the English mu mi- j cellent specimens made hv uAcliiiiery iu addition to mose 
lac hirers have made great progress ill their art, both in i they mak<#by bloc Sprint ing. 

style and workmanship, the trade has greatly increased, j These machines are now each capably of printing from 
and the improved productions are sold at a gicatly i 1,000 to 1,500 pieces per day ; and although the work is 
reduced price. They have, besides, applied themselves to 1 not equal to block-printing in the solidity or permanence 
the improved application of machinery, by which very | of the colours, jet the small price at which it is pro- 
beautiful papers are made at an extremely cheap rate. * 1 duecd commands an extensive sale, superseding to a 
The process of manufacturing ordinal 1 )’ paper-hang- I great extent the cheaper kinds made by hand, 
ings, as now carried on, may he thus briefly describe' . — | '1 lie above remarks upply«on1y to paper-hangings *of 

The pattern being flrst carefully draw n, is then pricked, j the cheaper qualities, for machine-printing has not yet 
and the outlines of the various tints are pounced each >n j been successfully applied In those with glazed or satiu 
a separate wood-block made of pear-tree, mounted on j grounds. There is also another evil which it is most de- 
pine. These blocks are preyed on tlie sieves of colour, j sirable to rented) — the colour* are liable to run, w ithout 
and then applied to the paper, each block following the great car**, iu the hanging. 

other on the guide-marks left by the previous impression. Jt is pci hups impossible to give the correct statistics of 
An idea may be formed of the enterprise and labour re- the manufacture of paper-hangings. A statement bus, 
q aired to produce some of the decorative paper-hangings however, been prepared with some pains M. Zuber, of 
for this Exhibition, by stating that more than 12,Uk>u Kixheim, which upiiroxyiiutcb to the actual condition of 
blocks have boon cmploj ed on a single one of them. this branch of iimustry in the principal countries of 

In making flock-paper, the pattern is first printed in Europe and in the United States: luit is founded on 
size, and then with a preparation of varnish or .Japan rather loose data iu reference 10 this country, the result 
gold-size. When this is partly dry, coloured flock, pre- of whose products 1 am convinced it understates. 

1 •• • 

Statistics or Pa i*eii -hangings, 18ift? 
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. - France has justly acquired a high renown for her works 
in this branch of industry. M. Demcouut, of Paris, 
(.1715, p. 1258), exhibits a* tapestry-like picture entirely 
nrinted by blocks, representing a chase in a forest, sur- 
rounded by a rich oruamcntal frame, with pilasters 
containing animals, birds, and attributes of the chase: 
12,000 blocks were required to execute this most creditable 
work. lie likewise exhibits flower decorations entirely 
executed in flocks, of which there arc about 70 different 
shades; also very beautifiilly-fniishcdsplain flock-papers, 
called silk and wool. His two bas-reliefs of the Descent 
frvm the Cnw and thJMes nr ration ire good specimens of 
printing. 

M. Znnnn, of Kixhciin, France (1535, p. 125(f), exhi- 
bits duo of his beautifully-executed landscape papers — 
one of a series of works lor which this house is so 
celebrated: it represents the floral vegetation of the four 
quartets of the globe, and the richness and brilliancy 
of kite colouring and the perfect work m unship arc alike 
remarkable. M. Zuher also exhibits many other excellent 
specimens of the various kinds of paper-hangings, &e. : 
he is, besidefe, tlie^iutlmr of many improx emeuts in this 
trade. 

Messrs. Madf.r, of Paris (327, p. 1192% exhibit a 
picture representing a garden scene —-a very clever 
example of paper-printing, left, perhaps purposely, in 
a state wlynv u few touches by the hand of a clever 
artist would complete a beautiful effect. A well-executed 
figure in a -panel, and other decorations of flowers aud 
ornaments, besides soimi specimens of the more ordinary 
kind$ of puper-Juingiugs, atjpt the skilled workmanship) 
of this house. 

The English manufacturers of Jlipcr-hanJLiugs have 
produced many beautiful specimens also, both ns deco- 
rative, damask, chintz, and flock-papers ; those made by 
machinery have been previously alluded to. 

Messrs. Townsknu and PaiUvKh, of London (318, 
p. 758), exhibit paper-hangings of various kinds, of 
considerable beauty in design and execution : two of their 
decorations introduce fruit* flowers, aud arabesque ornu- 
menf of excellent execution. Messrs. iliNnu.iir ajid 
Go., of London (31U, p. 757% have also produced good 
specimens of decorative and other paper-hanuings; and 
the collections of Messrs. W. \Vooi.lam* and Co. ^309, 
p. 757; J. Woolen A us ami Co. (322, p. 758), and Messrs. 
Titu si: n ^uul Co., include many examples, showing that, 
tlic art is well carried on in this country. 

Messrs. SWiotf.rN and Zi.uufcu.UANN, of Vienna (651, 
p. 14*41% exhibit paper-hanging* decorations for ceilings, 
&c., in good taste. They have also adapted the process 
of block-printing in distemper colours, as a cheap form 
of illiifitratuig works of science and ait: the specimens 
. Jhcy exhibit give illustrations of machinery in isomc- 
trieal perspective, very beautifully executed. * f 

M. Dkvis, of Brussels (Belgium, 401, p. 1 I53\ exhibits 
a large collection of papttr-hangiugs, more particularly 
in flock, of excellent execution. # 

MM, Kahn aud V utter, of Warsaw (Russia, 2(52, 
p. 1375), have forwarded a collection of paper-hangings, 
which possess considerable merit, both us regards design, 
colouring, and execution. 

# Japan TFurc. • « » 

The articles under this head form an interesting series, 
aud include the piwlucts of India, China! 1 , Vra nee, Ger- 
many, and England f 

Japan ware may be divided into two classes: frorks 
lacquered upon wood or metal grounds, and those formed 
of papier inache ; these Iasi are superior to the former, 
being lighter, sounder, and admitting of a more beautiful 
finish. - • 

Japan ware derives its name JVom the lacquered ware 
manufactured in Japan, and introduced into Europe 
towards the end of the seventeenth century . The lac- 
quered woijc of ffiat country is of a superior description : 
some of it higher in qualitycYcn than tire Chine.se, which 
is also very beautiful* and is veryiextcusivcly manufac- 
tured. # • € * 

It is called, lacquered wure because the articles nre 
coated with varnish pt$g>arcd fi*om lac. This lac is a 


resinous gum, the sap of a shrub Tsei-shoo (Jthns vernix) 
in Japan, ami of the Auyit* Sinensis in China; the juice 
thence extracted is of a poisonous nature, and great 
caution is required iu collecting it. 

The method of applying the lacquer in China is pur- 
sued as follows :* — “ The article to he ornamented, if 
formed of wood, is always very dry, light, and smooth : 
it is first coated with n preparation of ox -gall and rohen- 
stone ; this is rubbed to a smooth lace and then varnished. 
This varnish is thus composed : 505 grains of fine gum 
lac? are put in 1,200 .groins of water, to this is added 
38 grains of oil of Camellia sasanqua, a pig’s gall, and 
19 grains oli rice vinegar. The whole is well mixed in 
full daylight, the lac gets deeper and deeper, aiul the 
varnish shortly becomes a brilliant black; a very thin 
coat of this is laid on with a flat hair-hrush. The article 
is left in a steamy heat, and at length comes into the 
hands of a workman who rubs it down in water with 
\ cry line pumice. The work then receives a second coat 
of the lac varnish, and after that a second polish, ami 
these two operations are successively continued rill t!i» 
surface is perfectly even and brilliant. As the operation 
advances, a si ill finer quality of Jnc is used: there are 
never less than thrt*c coats laid on, nor more than eighteen. 
Tln-decoratiou of the object is confided to an artisi work- 
mail, who first draws in the design with white-lead; if 
lie is satisfied with the sketch, liu engraves it, n ml fill.-, 
ifi the thousand little details of the subject. There then 
remains only to paint with Ihc camphorated lae of 
Koiumg-si, which serves as a mordant on which to gild 
either ^ ith tail -gold or powder. The reliefs are obtained 
witlf one or two coats of hoa-kinu-tsi, and these gill 
designs are then enriched w r ith the lae of Fo-kivuii." 

Little is known of the fine lacs of Sou-tehou ami of 
Naun-kiug: the price is very high; this is explained h\ 
the cost of the w oik. which requires the application, the 
hardening, and the polishing alternately of eighteen or 
twenty coats. In their lacquered objects the purity and 
brightness of the varnish, the infinite minntene: s of the 
decoration, and ihe finished workmanship of the furni- 
ture, are most admirable. In the work from Japan, 
pieces of mother-of-pearl cut to form are inlaid in the 
lacquered grounds, and tlic last, coats #)f the varnish are 
polished with a u-ed. 

Several interesting specimens of Japan ware are ex- 
hibited from China, particularly a very elaborate folding 
be reel i liy Mr. Bkalnf. (19, p. 1424). 

England has obtained some celebrity for her Japan 
vfciro executed in papier mnclic. About a century ago, 
Mr. Haskerville, or Birmingham, manufactured exten- 
sively japanned iron tea-trays, &c., mid a pupil of his, 
named Clay, first, invented papier mtiche, as applied to 
this particular manufacture in 1750, and obtained a 
patent for the same: to this invention is owing the im- 
portance which this branch of trade has acquired, not 
only from the greater perfection of form and appearance 
this material is susceptible of, but also from the larger 
variety of articles to which it can be applied. 

Messrs. Jknnkns and Bettmdge, of Birmingham and 
Ixmdon y 87, pp. 748, 749% arc the largest manufacturers 
of this material in England ; they have been established 
uhtrut fifty years, and have introduced many improvements. 
About thirty years since they obtained a patent ibr a now 
application of pearl to Japan ware, and this firm have. 


application of pearl to Japan ware, and this firm have, 
from their enterprise and taste, greatly developed ihc 
trade by adapting this material to many new purposes. 
Tables, chairs, screens, work-boxes, inkstands, portfolios, 
even a piano, are amoug the endless variety of objects to 
which it is applied by them. They exhibit a very large 
collection of japanned ware, executed both in papier 
macho and other materials ; the most conspicuous among 
them is a cottage pianoforte, of which the entire case is 
made in jupicr msiclid, jupatined black, and inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl : the ornaments of this piano are in good 
taste and well executed, but scarcely suitable in style for 
the materials employed, which, ’being necessarily in small 

* I am indebted to an article by M. Natalis Rondot, of 
Paris, one of our Jury, for this description of tlic Chinese 
mode of japaiminp 
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pieces, would have probably^ told with better effect if 
arranged in the form of mosaic. A wine-tray, and many 
others of tin* specimens w liens the principles of the design 
are perfectly Hat, arc excellent examples. In some of 
the work-boxes, too, the introduction of the jewelled 
work under glass is appropriately designed and well 
executed, and forms a pretty addition to the papier 
muche. 'I’he style of work of some of the large objects, 
such as a reclining chair, a cot, tables, &c„ however well 
designed and ingeniously executed, did not appear Mut- 
able to the material. The Jury, nevertheless, recognise 
the great merit due to this house, and fely pleasure in 
awarding the Prize Medal. 

In 18.32, Mr. Brindley, of Birmingham, obtained a 
patent for producing papier macho articles by pressure 
between dies, either iu wet sheets or in the form of pulp; 
this is employed for a cheaper kind of objects. 

In France this manufacture lias also obtained consider- 
able success, though there are no objects exhibited. In 
f^lhunl, Belgium, the /uJlvcrcin, Austria, the art of 
japanning is carried on, hut not so extensively as in I 
England. ^ | 

The mode of maim fart living the papier-mache Japan I 
ware iu th iff country may lu* thus briefly describe^!: — j 
paper of a purous texture is saturated w ith a solution of j 
tlour and glue, and then applied to a mould vomewliat | 
smaller than the object required; these moulds are gf | 
iron, brass, or copper : repeated lasers of this paper are ! 
made to adhere l»v iiuans of the glue, a drying at 100 j 
degrees of Fahrenheit taking place between ca p h coat, j 
When tlie proper substance is obtained, it is taken .from 
the mould and properly planed and tiled to shape; the 
thickness of the article varies according to circumstances : 
an ordinary tea-tray takes about ten lasers; a tar varnish, 
mixed with lamp-black, is now laid on, after which the • 
article is stored ; several coats of this varnish are applied, 
followed in each ease by a Moving. When sufficiently j 
covered with this preparation. »lie inequalities are re- \ 
moved with pumice-stone, and the w r ork of the a v list | 
commences; after he has executed the design, eithci in J 
bronze powder, gold, or colour, as may he desired, several j 
coats of shell-lac varnish are applied, and this is hardened i 
in the stove ut a neat of 280 degrees Fahrenheit. The I 
article is now rubbed with rot tcii-sfouc and oil to obtaiu I 
a polish, ami perfected to a brilliant surface by rubbing j 
with the hand. j 

Associated with the papier-mache wore is the intro- j 
duet ion of imitation jewels on coloured grounds un<h»r j 
glass; these are cemented to the under surface of the j 
glass, which is also diapered over with gold, and the | 
ground is then painted the required colour, a foil being 
lixed behind the glass jewels. ! 

Another variety Jims also been lately introduced; that, j 
where lamina* of "luollier-nf- pearl are fixed behind glass, | 
ami so associated with the pictures or ornaments as to 1 
produce very beautiful effects. Mr. Lank, of Birming- 
ham (128, p. 742), exhibits some excellent examples of 
this work. 

Messrs. Clay and Co., of King Street, London (180, 
p. 740), are the representatives of the descendants of those 
who indented ♦his manufacture; they exhibit a large selec- 
tion of articles of papier machd, among which many of"the 
tea-trays are of very good design and execution. 

Messrs. IIamieard and \Vei,i.ings, of Birmingham 
(1.31, p. 312), exhibit a handsome tclet table in the 
Klizalictlian style inlaid with mother-of-pearl, in addition 
to many other specimens. 

Mr. W Alton, of Wolverhampton (Class Xtfll., 701, 
p. exhibits some tea-trays of gjpod design, where the 
principle of the ornamentation is founded upon geometric 
forms, depending on outline and contrast of colour, not 
on imitation of relief. The large table in papier muche, 
well painted in flowers, is also a tine specimen of the 
manufacture. 

Messrs. Spikhs, of Oxford (70, p. 734), exhibit numerous 
examples of phpier muche, many of them beautifully 
ornamented. 

Messrs. Becker andKuomcK, of Vienna (f>43, p. 1040), 
exhibit japanned screens well executed, besides other 
objects. • 


Messrs. Zeixjkks, of Amsterdam (9C, p. 1148), exhibit 
a Adding screen, in which the execution of the various 
details is excellent, and the peculiarities of the Chinese 
work admirably sustained. • 

This Jury feel culled ujKm to remark on the redundancy 
ami innpproprialrncss of much of the. ornament applied 
lo the European specimens of Japan ware; and to direct 
pltciition to the better examples of this work from Japan 
and China, where Li will be found that in the subordinate 
parts the ornamentals kept subdued and simple, tlgsrcby 
giving more effect t<^ the principal features. 

Ornament# in Relief Mechanically Produced . 

I T nder this head arc inel uded ornaments in Carton - 
pieiTe, in papier mache, and in stamped leather; and 
carving produced by machinery. Tht^ first of 9 these, 

( 'talon •plrnrr, has but recently been manufactured in 
England^ altliougli employed for nearly forty year* in 
Franco ; it is an important introduction for architectural 
decoration from Us lightness, strength, facility of applica- 
tion, and other advantages. It is composed 9 of the pulp 
of paper mixed w itb whiting and glue; this preparation 
is pressed into plaster piece-moulds, hacked with tyipcr, 
and then, when sufficiently set, lemoved to a drving- 
ruoiy to harden. The niamifaeturers of Paris have, since 
the invention of this material, executed in jt works of 
great extent ami beauty of design; it has the advantage 
o-.er plaster of Paris, that it is stronger, lighter, and per- 
fectly' hard, and dries iu a fi*w hours. 

• M. CurriiET, of Paris 1'- 1 2 1‘.0,« exhibits sy^cn- 
i idled frontispiece, ornamented with groups of dead game, 
and varintfs other specimens «.f pent merit. 

M. Ui;ukR, of Paris ' 879, p. 1221), ^xhihifs a frieze 
of foliage ornament and children, of beautiful design, and 
also "various specimens of pilasters, ornaments, & e. 

M. Onopirs, of Berlin 122b, p. lofitn, exhibits several 
statuette* executed in this material, and also various orna- 
ments. 

Messrs. Jackson and Sorts, of London ,'fl, p. 73#', 
an* the first who have extensively manufactured* thin 
material in England, and have through its means been 
enabled to produce n series ol* ornaments that have 
addwd much to the character of art in this country: 
they exhibit many specimens; a pari of their decora r ion 
at the Army and Navy Club- a eliai delicr~*:m FJiza- 
betlian ceiling, and many oilier object* ; but one of the 
firm being on the Jqry, they could not I*; rewarded by a 
Medal. 9 % • 

Pajiier madid, as used for architectural works in Kng- 
laud, differs in some respects from the ordinary material 
known by that name. It is prepared by laying sheets of 
brown paper one over the other, a coat or glue being a 
given iletweeii Aeh. 'J hose sheets of paper thus glued 
together are then pressed into a metal mould of the 
ornament required ; the papier thus stamped to shape is 
afterwards trimmed ; a composition of the pulp of paper 
mixed with resin and glue is now put iu the mould 
before used: the papier Kiariie ornament^ previously 
stamped, is uguiu inserted, and is again pressed upon the 
pulp composition, which thus adheres to it, and produces 
a sharp, w<*ll-defined ornament. 

* Messifc. BiklAlV of Loudon (157, p. 744), cxhtyiit 
many specimens of this manufacture, ax do also Messrs. 
Jackson anfSoNs, before mentioned^ 

* Stamped Leather. 

The manufacture of this material was revived about 
fourteen years since at Paris, with many improvements- 
upefti the old leather longings of the*sc\ euteenth and 
eighteen ill centuries, as regards the perfection of em- 
bossing the ornament. • 

The old leather hangings vyererfrnadc by a comparatively 
simple process, w ithout tlie aid of machinery. The skins 
being properly moistened, were laid on a mould of the 
embossed ornament: into the various parts of this mould 
the leather was pre/ed by small wooden tools, till it 
acquired the embossed pattern; when day, the leather 
was cor tod with silver-leaf, and varnished with lacquer 
to produce the colour of gold. After tliis the proper 
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colouring tu laid on by hand, and curtain parts of the 
leather stamped by a hand-punch to produce the small 
figure peculiar to some Linds, 

i In me French revival of this manufacture the orna- 
ment is stamped by hydraulic pressure, producing very 
perfect and very high relief: to prevent the relief sub- 
siding as the leather dries, the reverse of the leather is 
oovered in the embossed parts with some composition, , 
* Messrs, Damn, of Paris (1302, p. 1235), at present 
represent the house which first manufactured by this im- 
proved process: they (exhibit many A specimens of good 
deftign, and showing the excellence of the emboss. 

Mr. Leaks, of London (Class XXX., 63a, p. 823), also 
exhitpts a collection of speciiqens of leather embossed by 
the same process, many of them of good design, 

* Carving by Machinery . 

Messrs. Jordan and Co., of London (80)*, exhibit 
various specimens of carved work executed by mhchineiy, 
a large Gothic oak soreen, dead game, foliage, &c* The 
operation o(this machine is by a series of drills, pointed 
from a model : where there is a considerable repetition 


of the same ornament, this machinery can be employed 
with very great economy, bdt the wore requires finishing 
by hand. 

Conclueum, 

The* Jury have carefally examined the various works 
in this Class, numbering probably more than five thou- 
sand objects: there were many works of very consider^ 
able cost and labour, which they would have been pleased 
to reward if they could have done so conscientiously, but 
they considered that it was not the sise or the amount 
of labour in the object that should entitle it to distinction, 
but rather ttib merit of pure design, of execution, or of 
contrivance. 

The Jury unanimously regretted the withdrawal of 
the Third Medal ; if this had been retained they would 
.have been able to discharge their duties more satisfac- 
torily to themselves, and they think also to the exhibitors. 
They are bound to add, that they were only empowered 
to recommend, certain names fbr the distinction of tim 
First or Council Medal, and that the Council made^T 
selection from that list. 

a 


France - - 

France - - 

France - - 

Austria - - 

Frtuy'o - - 


AWARDS IN CLASS XXVI. 


THE COUNCIL MEpAI % 




Nark of fexirmrroB. 


Borhodionno and Co. - 
Delicourt, E. - - — 

Fourdinois, A. G. - - 

Lelstler, C , mid Son — 
Lionord, M. J. - - 


Objects Rewarded. 


- Ebony bookcase, mounted a ith bronze. 

- Paper-hangings. 

- Carved sideboard of walnut-* ood. 

- Carved furniture in four looms. 

- Clock-case, and other articles. 


T11E PRIZE MEDAL. 


Tuscany 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

France - A 
France 
France - 
Chiba - — - 

United Kingdom 
Sardinia — — 

United Kingdom 

Belgium - - 

Franoe - - 

France - - 

France - - 

Belgium - - 


India - «» — 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
France - - 

Bavaria - - 

Russia — *** 

United Kingdom 
Tuscany - - 

Austria - - 

Fhossla _ j, 

Prussia - - 

United Kingdom 


United Kingdom* 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 


France - ^ 


Burhettl, A. - - - - Carved coffe: 

llarth Brothers - - - Lady’s work 

Beernaert, Antoine - - Oak cabinet. 

Boilange, A. L. - - Inlaid buhl f 

Bouhardet, C. P. - - - Carved billii 

Bourgciy, Madame - - Models (Car 

Braine, C. T. - - - - Japanned sci 

Burrougkei and Watts - - Bifliard-tabli 

Capello, G. - - - - Inlaid table, 

Cooke ind Sons,' 1 of War- Carved side! 
wicK\Claas XXX.) 

Couvert and Lucas - - Mosaic floor 

Cremer, J. - - - - Marqueterie 

Crochet, V. - - - - Carton-pierr 

D&ubot and Daumoret - - Cabinets wit 

De Koyn Brothers - - Mosaic floor 

Dent, L. ----- Bedstead. 
Deonorain Singh - - - Bedstead. 

Doyeston. Gf. - - - - L Cabinet and 

Dowthggui and Co. — — Inlaid c&bini 

Durand, iP. - - - Cabinets, fit 

Fortuer, I7tX. - - - Inlaid cabin 

Gombs, — • - - - Cabinet, ora 

Giliow and Co. ^ - Writing-tab! 

Gloat!, P. - - - - Carved from 

Grttger, F. - - - - Ebony oabii 

mooted wi 

Gropius, P. - -i - - Carton-pierx 

I Hagen. A. voi^ - - - Cabinet. 

LHaybolt, Arthur (Govern- Cabinet, 
moot School of Design, +’ 


Carved coffer. 

Lady's work-table. 

Oak cabinet. 

Inlaid buhl furniture. lf 

Carved billiard-table. 

Models (Carton-pierre). 

Japanned screen. 

Billiard-table. 

Inlaid table, ehair, and pedestal. 

Carved sideboard. 

Mosaic floor and table. 

Marqueterie inlaid furniture. 

Carton-pierre and carving. 

Cabinets with mechanical action. 

Mosaic floor. 

Bedstead. 

Bedstead. 

l Cabinet and ehair. 

falaid cabinet, ornamented with porcelain. 

Cabinets, fee. 

Inlaid cabtel 

1 Cabinet, orafemented with porcelain. 

Writing-table. 

Carved frame. 

Ebony cabinet, inlaid with marble, Ac., and orna- 
mented with carved figures. 

Carton-pierre, fig&res, Ac. 

Cabinet. 

Cabinet. 


BoIlwid,W., of Warwick - 
Holland And Sons, of London 
Uhtyles, Henry, (Govern- ; 
l»t School of Design, 
Sheffield). 

Huber, J.- - - - - 


Table-tops, in imitation of marble. 
Carved bookcase. • 

Sideboard. 


Carton-pierre. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF AWARDS. 


THE PRIZE HEDAL — continued. 



Number 

in 

Catalogue. 


Unite® Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 

United Kingdom 
Fronoe — 

Austria - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
France - - 

France - - 

Hftnce - - 

Tuscany - - 

Franco - - 

llu9sia - - 

Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 




Hamburg - - 

France - - - 

India - — - — 

Russia - - - 

United Kingdom - 
France - - - 

Franco - - - 

United Kingdom - 
U ni ted Kingdom - 
Austria — - — 

France - - - 

Franco — — — 

Austria - - - 

United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom - 

United Kingdom - 
United Kingdom - 
Motherlands - - 

France — - - 


$* AME or EXHIBITOR. 


Jackson and Graham - - 

Jeanselme, J. P. F. - r 
Jennens and Bettrldgo - - 

Johnstone and Jeanes - - 

Jolly-Leclcrc, — - - - 

Jordan, T. B. (Main Avenue, 
West). • 

Kershaw, T. (CL xxvu.) - 
Kneclit. Emile - - - 

Knili, J. - - - - - 

Krieger and Co. - - - 

Lane, T. - - - 

Leohesne, A. - - - - 

Mader Brothers - - - 

Maroelln, «- - - - - 

Marohetti, L. - - - - 

Mercior, P. E. - - - 

Miller. G.. jun. ... 
MontaW, A. - - - 

Morant, G. J. - - - 

Moxon, C. - - - - 

Perea* and Co. - - - 

Plambcck, C. F. H. » - 

Pretot, L. H. E. - - - 

Reads, C. W. - - - - 

Kahn and V#tt<jr - - •» 

Richardson, C. J. — - - 

Ringuet'Lcprince, E. - - 

Rivart and Andrieux - - 

Rogers, W. G * (Cl. xxx.)- 
Rogers and Pear - - - 

Bporlin and Zimmcrmann - 
Tahan, A. - - - - 

Thereto .1. - - - - 

Thonet, M. - - - - 

Thurston and Co. - - - 

Townsend, Parker, and 
Townsend. 

Trollope and Sons - - - 

Wills and Bartlett- - - 


Carved sideboa 
Cabinet and sol 
Inlaid Japan pi 
Expanding tab! 
Cabinet work. 


Objects Rewarded. 


and other fbrniture. 


ioiorte esse. 


Zeegcre, F. 
Zuber, J., a 


and Co. - - - 


Oak screen, k., Arved by maemneyy. * 

Imitation of marbles and woods, for house decoration. 
Carved figures. • • 

Billiard-tables and cues. * 

Card-tables and mechanical furniture. m 9 

Paintings on pearl glass. 

Carved frame. t 

Paper-hangings. 9 

InUdd mosaic table. 

Carved frame. p 

Ebony cabinet. • 

Inlaid floor. • 

Painted coiling. • 

Decoration and furniture. 

Imitation of inlaid marble, for decoration. 

Table of inlaid wood. . 

Inlaid table. 

Collection of inlaid furniture. 

Carved box. 

Paper-bangings. 

Collection of furniture andbdesigns. " •* 

Carved cabinet fm medals. 

Furniture inlaid with porcelain. * 

Carved cradle. * 

Bedstead. 

Application of block printing, to illustrate works. 
Ornamental cabinet work. 

Inlaid cabinet. 

Chairs (bent wood). 

Billiard-table. » * 

Paper-hangings. • 

Ornamental furniture. • 

Bookcase and candelabra. 

Japanned screen. 

Paper-hangings. # 


HONOURABLE MENTION. 


United Kingdom 
France - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
Sardinia - - 

United Kingdom 
France - - 

Belgium - - 

France - - 

-Belgium - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
Tuscany - - 

Fnfltte - - 


U^^^^gdom 
United Kingdom 
Cape «f Good Hope 
Bavaria - - 

China - - - 

United Kingdom 

United Kingdom 
Prussia - - 


Arthur, T. - - - - 

Bach Peres - - - - 

Balny, Jun., J. P. - - - 

Banting, W. and T. - - 

Becker and Kroniok - - 

Caldecott, Messrs. - - - 

Ciaudo, J. - - - - 

Clay and Co. - - - - 

Cordonnier and Co. - - 

Deruelle-Delevoye, F. - - 

Descartes, J. - - - - 

Devis. E. • - - - 

Dulud. J. M. - - - - 

EngllsfuB. F. — • — 
FoksiniBrothers - - - 

Faure, Jean Marie - - 


FloranggL jun. 

Fluekk, John (Briense) - 
Galll and Cotti (Bay M.) - 
Genoux, F. - 

Grodd, L. - - - - - 

Hqjbeard and Wellings 
Hanson, 8, and Sons - - 
Hut, J. 1 - - - - 

Hartmann, J^J. - - - 
Hewett and Co. - - - 

Heywood, Htarinbottom, 
&ni thandCoT 
HlnchlHTand Co. - - 

Hofikntister, T., and Co. - 


Decoration. 

Transparent patent blinds. 
Chairs by mechanical process, 
flection of furniture. 
Japanned sc*gn. 

Sideboard. * 

Inlaid table. • 

Articles in papier m&cbe. 
Bookcase. 

Circular mechanical buflqf. 
Mechanical sofa. 
Paper-hangings. 

Embossq^ leather hangings. 
Cabinet work. A # 

Chain 

Chain. 


u. — * — 

i (Briense) - . Carvi 
»tti (Bay M.) - <5ilii 


Carved table. 

Cliling decorations. 

Paper-hangings. 

Inlaid table, 

Papier-machri toilet-table, lie. # 

Carved mirror frisne.e 

Chair* 

Parquet floor. • 

Collection of Chinese ftrnitui*. 
Paper-hangings produced by machinery. 

Sidctooard5* ,l ^ , ^ 


• These Exhibitors have been ^raided a Prise Medal, Class xxx., in whose list their names appaafe 











CLASSIFIED LIST OF' AWARDS. 


[Class XXVI. 


HONOURABLE MENTION — continued. 


Number 

In 

Catalogue. 



hi 

Frftnce - - 

Austria - - 

France - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdoih 
Tuseaify - r 
France - - 

Belgium - - 

United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Austria - - * 

United Kingdom 
Indiar - - - 

United States - 
Hamburg - - 

United Kingdom 
Sardinia - - 

Austria - - 

United Kingdom 
Unifcd Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
Tunis - - - * 

United Kingdom 
France - - 

United Kingdom 

United Kingdom 
Switzerland — 
W urfembure 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 
United Kingdom 


Name or Exhibitor. 
t 


Hunter, W. J., R. and E. 
Jea&selme, A., jun. -» 
Ingram, J.W. (Cl. XXX.) 
Jimenez, M. - - - 

Jones, A. J. (CL XXX.) 



Ktilbel, B. - - - - 

Laurent, Francis - - - 

Leake, F., and Co. (€1. XXX.) 
Levlen, J. M. - - - - 

Maggiorelli Brothers - - 

Morguerie J- - - 

Mepge, A. G. w - - - 
Minter, G. - - - - 

Nicoi and Allen (€L XXVII.) 
Nye,E. - - - - - 

Pallifiber, V. - - - - 

Potter, C. H. and E. - - 

Pugh, I). - - - - - 

Ragan, W. - - - - 

Rampendahl, 11. F.,C. - - 

Roule, A. F. - - - - 

Simpson, W. B. - - - 

Speich, P. - - - - - 

Speluzzi - - - - - 

Spiers and Son - ■* - 

Stolon, J. (CL XXX.) - - 

Taytor and Sgns - - - 

Toms and Luscombo - - 

Tunis, The Bey of - - 

Turner. H. N., and Co. - 
Ylvet, E. T. - - - - 

Walton. F., and Co. (Cl. 
xxn.) 

Watson, G. - - - - 

Wottli, M. L. - - - - 

Wirth, T. F. - - - - 

Wooliams, John, and Co. - 
Woollams, W., and Co. - - 

Wynne and Lumsden - - 


Objects Rewarded. 


Chain. 

Chairs. 

Ornamental cabinet. 

Inlaid panel 

Bog-yew furniture (Pine Aria Court). 
Mechanical bed. 

Oval raiifor frame 
Parquet floor, and frames. 

Embossed leather hangings (Fine Arts Court). 
Sideboard. 

Inlaid table-tops. 

Paper-hangings. 

Gothic canopy. 

Invalid couch. 

Imitation 6f woods. 

Wood mosaic table. 

Work-table. 

Machine-madqjmper-hangings. 

Indian carved furniture. 

Mechanical reclining chair. 

Cabinet. 

Gothic sideboard. 

Decorations. 

Carved ebony table. 

Buhl table. 

ArttoV* #f papier mache. 

Inkstand. 

Cabin furniture in cork. 

Buhl pedestals. 

Gates. 

Paper-hangings. 

Wax-pointed cloths. 

Japanned wore. 

Inlaid work. 

Carved table. 

Writing-table. 

Paper-hangings. 


Paper-hangings. 
Carved oak ofun 


imney-picce. 


Professor ROESNER, | j 0INX Reporters. 
J. G. CRACK, / ■ 


JJBndon , January 1852. 
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CLASS XXVII. 

• * 

REPORT ON MANUFACTURES IN MINERAL SUBSTANCES, USED FOR 
BUILDING OR DECORATIONS, AS-IN MARBLE, SLATE, PORPHYRIES; 
CEMENTS, ARTIFICIAL STONES, CLAY, &a # 


[The figures after the Names (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors' Ntunbefti and to the Pages in ihf 
Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.] * 


Jury. 

Benedetto Pxstbucci, Chairman , , Italy; Koval Mint; Her Majesty’s Chief Medallist. 

Lord Suds ley, Deputy Chairman, 35 Dover Street la 

D. T. Ansted, F.U.S., Reporter , 17 Manchester Street, Manchester Square; Professor of GeoHJgy, King's 
College. • 

Bernardo di Bernardis, Austria; 43 Clarges Street; Architect. 

George Godwin, F.R.S., 24 Alexander Square, Brgmpton; Architect. 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., F.R.S., M.P., 46 Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 

Emmanuel Psych a, Greece ; Civil Engineer, anjj late Professor of Physical Sciences. * 

Viscount Uericart de Thury, France ; Member of institute. 

• . . Auociqfu. 

P. Barker, 71 Lower Grosvenor Street. • • 

T. 11. Henry, F.U.S., 18 Lincoln VInn-Fields ; Analytical Chemist m 

jteohoe Lowe, C.E., F.K.S., 35 Finsbury Circus ; Engineer to Chartered Gas Company. 


The objects taken into consideration by the Jury of 
Class XXVII., and defined by the general term Mineral 
Manufacture s, have been understood to embrace a very 
great variety of articles manufhetured in stone, marble, 
and clay. These may be, conveniently enough, grouped 
into two principal divisions: the one including all dressed, 
carved, sculptured*, and polished work in solid material ; 
whether stone, marble, granite, or other mineral sub- 
stance; and whether solid, wrought, or inlaid in stone; 
while die other includes modelled and moulded work in 
clay, cement, certain kinds of glass and pottery, and arti- 
ficial stone. vThc difference Is essential between these 
two kinds of work, which are rarely undertaken by the 
same artist. Each of these divisions is capable of arrange- 
ment into groups, as follows 

Division I.— Works in Solid Material. 

Group 1. Unpolished stone. 

, , 2. Polished gnd inlaid work in stone, marble, 

granite, and pietra dura. 

Division II. — Works in Plastic Material. 

Group 3. Cements and artificial stone. . # 

,, 4. Clay. 

To these there may also be added 9 group of \nis 
cellanea, which will not be found very numerous. 

It will be convenient still further to subdivide these 
groups in speaking of the exhibitors, Seriatim, and* the 
lists may be arranged in the following order 

Division I. * 

Group I.— Manufactures in Unpolished Stone. 

A. Flagstones, pavements, Ac., roughly dressed. 

B. Carved and sculptured works jp freestone, 

granite, &c« 

a. Large monumental works, 

b. SmalleffcWQrks in granite. 1 
t. Works in Caen stone. 

d. Works in Bath stone, 
i. Sundry works in freestone. 

C. Slate. 

D. Sundry materials. » 


Group II.— Manufactures in Polished Stone, 
Marble, and other similar materials. 

E. Manufactures in marble and alabaster. 

a. Collections eff marble. • 

b. Chimney-pieces. 

c. Columns, pedestalsf &c. 

d. Slabs, tables, Ac. 

* e. Sundry objects. 

F. Works in ornamental stone, granite, and spar. 

a. Serpentine, granite, and porpUVry. 

b. Jasper, jade, agate, crystal, and spar. 

G. Mosaics, or inlaid work in stone. 

a. Inlaid work in pietra dura. • 

b. Inlaid work in marble. 

c. Inlaid work in malachite. * • 

II. Polished and enamelled slate. * 


Division II. 


Group 1IL— Manufactures in Cements, Sgagltola, 
amD Artificial Stone. 


I. Massive and entrusted cements, scagliula, and 
plasters. t * 
a. Hydraulic cements. # 
h. Plasters and scagliola. 

* e. Artificial stone with silica base. 

, rf.«Bftuminous cements. 

e. Metallic cements. * 

K, Gfess and porcelain mosaics (including Homan 
mosaic). 

a. Homan and Venetian mosaic. 

A Porcelain mosaic. 


Group IV.— Manufactures in Clay. 

9 L. Bricks and tHes. 

M. Terracottas. 

N. Fire-clay gdbds, unglaaed. 

O. Glased fire-clay goods. 

It will at once be seen from this aningement how con- 
siderable a variety of subjects must be treated of in this 
Report, and the important relation thfy bear to almost 
all questions of constructidh and decotmtion. With the 
exception of those building stones which are included in 
Class I. as “raw materials,” the whole series of non- 



664 ENCAUSTIC TILES— ROMAN MOSAIC-WORK— RUSSIAN MALACHITES, &c. [Class XXVII. 


. mofaJVtft mineral substances used for construction and 
decoration, may be considered as referred to ClassXXVlL, 
and it will be found that many manufactures of great 
interest require to be described and discussed. 

The Reporter— not haying the requisite technical and 
* statistical Knowledge of all these manufactures, himself 
— Him endeavoured in various cases to obtain it from au- 
thentic sources; and where any new method has been, 
introduced by exhibitors, he has attempted to make him* 
self acquainted with it. He has also fried to obtain and 
communicate information, wherever ^jthere appeared any- 
thing remarkable in t^e manufacture, even where this 
was not, in any sense, hew. The Report will thus con- 
tain 1|ie result of various inquiries, as well as the obser- 
vations of the Jury, on the different objects considered 
worthy of special notice. 

In order to artist them in coming to a right decision on 
some subjects as to which they required technical informa- 
tiorf, the Jury have called m, as Associate Jurors, the 
following gentlemen, to whom they beg, here, te offer 
their best thanks for the valuable assistance rendered : — 

P. Babkov Esq., for polished marble and inlaid 
* work. 

T. H. Henby, Esq., F.R.S., for chemical utensils. 

Geo. Lowe, Esq., C.E., for fire-clay goods. , 

It is difficult, amid such a multitude of objects, of 
natures so widely differing, to offer any useful general 
remarks on the whole Class. Apart from the works for- 
warded by English exhibitors, whose number more than 
equffis that fraud all other countries together; — (and who 
have sent much that is interesting inesarved s(pne, slate, 
granite and porphyry, serpentine, mosaic work, cement 
and scagliola, bficks, fire-clay goods, and salt-glazed 
ware ;)— it may, however, be well to allude particularly 
to the malachites and jaspers of Russia ; tho mosaics of 
Italy and India : the bricks of Austria ; the carved stone 
of Malta; and the terra cottas of France, as among the 
raqst important of the objects exhibited from abroad. 
The selection of material, and the method and perfection 
of Ike workmanship, have generally entered into the con- 
sideration of the Jury? as well as the adaptability of the 
material, and «the economical production of a useful 
manufacture; and thus will occur that here, arf in 
other 00 * 99 , similar prizes have been awarded to ob- 
jects of very different degrees, as well as different kinds 
of merit. 

In their recommendation of objects for the Council 
Medal, that«$iory have thoughtff it tifeir duty to limit 
themselves* tb such as exhibited decided novelty, in 
addition to great merit of design and execution. The 
chums of the Society fob the Improvement of the 


while the manufacture itself though not modem, nor in- 
volving any peculiar novelty, has m this case the advan- 
tage of originality of design and great ingenuity in treat- 
ment and execution. 

The remaining group of objects to which a similar 
reward has been voted, namely, the collection of Russian 
malachites exhibited by the Messrs. Demidoff (Russia, 
323, np. 1377—1331), offers examples of a manufacture 
remarkable not only for the rich magnificence of the 
articles, but also for a great improvement in style and 
execution which will be afterwards explained; so that 
little doubt qould exist as to the propriety of rewarding 
the exhibitors with a peculiar mark of distinction. 

If it hod been possible to do so, the Jury would also 
have been glad to mark in the same way the great im- 
portance they attach to the extensive and admirable 
manufacture of bricks, belonging to Mr. Miesbach, of 
Vienna (610, p. 1038) ; to the remarkable works in jasper 
and hard porphyry, exhibited from Russia and Scandi- 
navia; and to« some of those beautiful and admirable 
works in pietra dura, sent by the Florentine artists ; but 
the regulations not admitting of this, they can only here 
allude to these otyccts as among the most remarkable in 
their, class, and proceed at once to discuss the various 
groups of objects in regular order, stating the reasons 
which have guided them in recommending some for 
reward. 

Before concluding these preliminary remarks, the Jury 
wish to record their admiration of the rare works of 
manufacture* belonging to this Class, exhibited by tlic 
Honourable East India Company (p. 921). Among the 
various examples of inlaid work in pietra dura, not one is 
more perfect in its kind, or exhibits more delicate and 
artistic taste, or greater mechanical excellence, than a 
small chess-tabic in their collection. Next to this, they 
may mention as remarkable for delicacy of workmanship, 
the manufactures in a peculiar white marble of consider- 
able beauty, cut into garden-seats, &c., and also many 
smaller objects, and ntcnsils hardly less striking. The 
cups and other vessels, and various ornaments, manu- 
factured of jade and crystal, and for the most part, inlaid 
with rubies and emeralds, are examplqp of great labour 
and ingenuity applied to a manufacture rare in this 
country, and in Europe generally, but long known and 
exercised in the East. For these, and many other manu- 
factures, the Exhibition is indebted to the exertions made 
by the officers of the East India Company, acting on tho 
initructions received from the Court of, iJirectbrs in 
England. The Jury regret, however, that their igno- 
rance of the names of the manufacturers has prevented 
them, in many cases, from rewarding them with Medals 
and Honourable Mention. 


DWELLINGS OF THE LABOURING CLARflE# (124, ppc774, 
775) are so considerable in both respects, i&t well as in an 
economic point of view, that they have been at once 
admitted. They involve a vast improvement in style, 
safety, and cheapness in the construction of dwelling- 
houses, and this in theevery 'cases where improvement 
was most needed, and most ufcely to conduce to decided 
sanitary improvement among the great masses of town 
populations. , 

To Mr. Minton (86, p. 770) we am Judebfed for in-* 
traducing very many and important improvements in 
encaustic tiles, thus restoring a manufactuw^rhich had 
long been extinct, by the application of a method more 
generally available than that originally adopted : and tb 
his enlightened appreciation of merit many modern im- 
provements in pottery are due?*— these claims were fully 
recognised by the Jury and CMP of Juries, who recom- 
mended the awarJof a Council medal, which was ac- 
ceded by the Council of Chairmen jointly with that 
recommended by another Glass (dam XXV.) for articles 
directly connected with the mam^titture of porcelain. ■ 


need not be kindred whether the ftdfatA work of art by 
the Chtafor BAEBfsp (Borne; 1$ * mek selected as 
Also worthy of 'the Council Medal, Wwfatyy W most per- 
* fed In its katgf or more exAllent, bothin design and 
execution; than nay thrt taustain thia eemtryy race we 
tosy the very highest order of merit, 


Division I.— Works in Solid Material. 

Group 1 .— Manufactures in unpolished Stone. 

The total number of exhibitors in this group is up- 
wards of eighty, of whom about sixty are British, five 
Maltese, and a few from India. The remainder are 
distribute^ as .follows:— five French, two Belgian, two 
Italian, ana one from Austria, Sweden, Spain, China, and 
the.United Staffs, The objects being for the most part 
heavy, and of rather large dimensions, the cost of trans- 
port has no doubt checked the transmission from a dis- 
tance of many £hat might otherwise have been sent. 
But it must also be stated, that Several of the raw mate- 
rials properly referred to Class I. might have come under 
consideration here if they had qot been so manifestly 
connected with that Class; while, oh the other hand, 
some, though but few, of those now regarded as sculpture, 
&c„ might almost be claimed for the present Clam and 
group. 

Many of the most interesting objects are of very great 
—almost national— importance, and some are certain to 
have attracted much notice; others a gain are small, 
and offer little at first that is likely to command atten- 
tion. 

A. Flag-stones, Paving-stoves, fac. 

of these object* may he considered m partly 
referable to Clam J., and are reported on by the Jury 



Clam XXVII.] 


FLAG-STONES, PAVING-STONES, SLATE FLAGS, Ac. 


C55 


for that Class, so far as th% nature and value of the 
raw material is concerned. At present it is rather in 
reference to the method of manufacture and relative value 
when made into pavement, that they have to be con- 
sidered ; and the reader is referred to the annotations in 
the Illustrated Catalogue for some information regarding 
the nature and geological position of several of foe more 
interesting among them. 

The British paving-stones exhibited may be grouped 
as follows: — (1.) Yorkshire flags, (2.) Caithness flags, 
and Arbroath pavement ($.) Manx flags. (4.) Irish 
flags. (5.) Welsh flags. (6.) Welsh road ipaterial from 
Penmaen-mawr ; and (7.) Scotch granite paving. Some 
road-stuff fe also exhibited in a rough state from several 
localities In Cornwall, but more as samples of what is 
already well known and used than illustrations of any 
new material or locality. 

The Yorkshire flags— paving-stones of great importance 
in England— are obtained chiefly from a part of the car- 
boniferous system of rocks developed in* various parts 
of the county. They are remarkable for size, hardness, 
and toughness. The only exhibitors of such stones on a 
large scale are Messrs. Brown, Kusbt, and Booth, 
of Sheffield (Outside, 29, p. 115),* who are Honourably 
Mentioned on account of excellence of material and its, 
adaptability to foe required use. 

The Caithness flags and Arbroath pavement are ob- 
tained from the old red sandstone rock, developed in the 
north and east of Scotland. The former consist of dark- 
coloured and bituminous schists, slightly rascageeus and 
calcareous, abounding near Thurso, and remarkable for 
toughness and durability. The latter are also ratter 
dark-coloured, although much paler than the Caithness, 
and are of very different quality ; but they are also de- 
rived from the lower part of the old red sandstone series. 
Few flags are more useful than these, and they are happy 
illustrations of the excellence of the *old red sandstone, 
generally a barren rock, for at least some important pur- 
poses. The Jury think it right to direct special attention 
to Mr. Sinclair's large series of the Forss Rockhill flags 
from Caithness (Outside, 13, p. 114), and also to Mr. 
Carnegie's series of Arbroath flags (Outside, 20, p. lift), 
as in both coses offering excellent specimens on a large 
scale, of a very useful material.. For this reason they 
consider that both are deserving of Honourable Mention. 

The Manx flags of Quilliam and Cheer (Cluss I., 
151, p. 136), although not exhibited so largely, are 
worthy of being alluded to in this place. The followgig 


* The Reporter has found it difficult to obtain definite 
information with regard to tlds very important product of 
Yorkshire. By inquiries made with (he kind assistance of 
T. Wilson. Esq., of Crumbles House. Leeds, assisted by 
the Rev. T. Thorp, he has obtained a list of 92 quarries in 
the vicinity of Leeds, Bradford, Wakefield, and Halifax, 
occurring in a thickness of from five to six hundred yards 
at the bottom of the coal measures, and upwards of fifty of 
them supplying flags and landings. The stones known as 
Yorkshire stones may be dlvidod into two classes, called 
respectively grit stones and free stones, foe latter being 
also sometimes called delf. Of one of these too Bramley 
Fall Stone (Class L. 190) Is a fine example, being coarse- 
grained. hard, shining, and containing mica, obtain#! in 
large blocks but not laminated. The true flags are Illus- 
trated as raw material in Class I., 172, Rllatid flagstone. 
Ac.; foe specimens being fine grained, laminated, pnd 
cleaving into flags varying in foieknest mm two to three, 
six, or eight inches. It is stated by Mr. Wilson, that all 
the beds from foe millstone grit upwards to the Barnsley 
thick coal .are freestones, stratified and often splitting on 
foe planes of stratification and alternating with beat of 
coal. Between the best flagstones and the millstone grit 
are some of the coal seams! such as the Hatffag coal and 
foe Halifax soft coal. The flagstones are of coMse those 
beds most remarkable for their fissile character, perfect 
evenness of texture, fineness of grata, toughnestwid hard- 
ness, and la many eases they ©ante obtained of very ferae 
dimensions. Leeds agfegRbe considered foe centre of foe 
" ■ * fo e greatest quantities. The quarrying 


information has been obtained from the Rev. J. G. Cum- „ 
ming (Vice-Principal of King William’s College, near 
Castletown, Isle of Mau), who has strenuously exerted 
himself to obtain a fair representation of foe industrial* 
products of the island, and who writes as follows:— , 
“ The black flagstone of Poolvash ” (found on the south 
side of the island, near Castletown, and belonging to foe 
carboniferous limestone) 44 is a bed whose thickness varies 
from a few inches gp to 20 feet. It is too soft to take a 
polish, and is generally finished with lampdriack and oil, 
or, in some cases, wjfh French polish. It is very easily 
wrought, and its durability is well seen in foe steps ^of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (presented about foe commencement 
of the last centuty, by Bishpp Wilson).” Messrs* Quitfiam 
and Creer have the lease of the quarries from foe Grown, 
and their works are in Castletown, on foe sea-shore, at 
a convenient place for shipment. The fast of foe plain 
slobs for hearths, Ac., at the place of shipment, is lOd. 
per square foot. Inlaid with a hard composition* in 
patterns, as exhibited in Class 1., No. 151, the cost for the 
some pattern os the national tile is 2s. 3d. perequare foot. 

Besides the bituminous limestone, •there is a flag- 
stone worked at Spanish Head, not far from Castle- 
town, obtained from rocks of the older Silurian Hate. 
Though soft and slightly elastic, and worked with 
great facility, it is very durable, as shown by the 
Runic monuments in various parts of the isltbid. It has 
been used for flooring, and is admirably adapted for 
prison-cells. In addition to these materials, the granite 
•f the island is considered to be very useful for curb- 
stones and paving. • ^ 

The lri|b flags exhibited are few, and hardly sufficient 
to justify any extended description. The principal are 
those sent by Mr. Franklin, of Galway, and appear to 
be of good quality (Outside, 17, p. 114). 

The Welsh paving-stone from Penmaen-mawT is re- 
markable as being both the hardest and toughest mate- 
rial for road-stun that bos yet been discovered. It is 
indeed so hard as to assume *a glassy surface after loqg- 
continncd exposure, and actually becomes dangerounfrom 
this cause. It is a trap-rock, aM appears to be abun- 
dant. Mixed with less hard material, it might in many 
eases be a most useful addition to our present resources in 
London. 

The specimen of Scotch granite paving cxfcilritcd by 
Mr. Sim (Class I., 137, pp. 135, 136) is of excellent 
quality, and is well put together. It involves a new 
mode of construction, and is well executed. The, ma- 
terial is adapted t<f witliSland much wear, and the method 
of laying down is novel in design, whatever the opinion 
may be as to its applicability. The Jury have made 
Honourable Mention of tbe pavement of ttts exhibitor, 
as weft as that m£ Mr. Sinclair, as both of them exhibit/ 
to some ex tent? Slushed constructions, or working model*, 
of such objects. 

Some beaurifhl specimens of slate flags from the quar- 


aimenuons. %eeus const) 

district supplying foe, greatest qui 
and dressing of fosse stones requires 
ingeauity 9 and foe specimens feta 


and Co* are of very good 



ries at Fcstimog, North Wales (12, p. 1 14), are worthy of 
Honourable Mention (awarded ariPrize Medal by Class I.), 
and careful attention, as presenting a cheap and admirable 
pavement of great beauty, and in slain so large os to 
prevent much chance of an irregular surface being pro- 
duced when much used. 

The Bags are of fine quality, and have had a seVbre 
trial at thf ^Transept entrance of the Building, where 
some millions of footsteps have hitherto failed in pro- 
ducing any mark of unequal wear. 

It is not astonishing that material of the kind we are 
now considering, barmy appears except from the various • 
parts of our own oountry. From Bngiugi, Messrs. Zaman 
(lSe, p. J 155) have forwarded models of paving-stones 
and other manufactured stone of this kind, and of them 
foe Jury make Honourable Mention. 

A pavement is exhibited hy*M. Desauges (France, 
1184, p. 1234), manufactured of a stoqg called Pierre de 
Tonnerre. It is in compartments, tolerably large, and 
well executed, the material being well adapted to the 
•purpose. The csmeflcxhibitar sends alsaa chunneyqdece 
mod otter works, which wiirbe described Ifeswhara.* < 

vid»page«W * 
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CHISELLED, CARVED, AND SCULPTURED STONE-WORK. 


[Class XXVII. 


, B. Chiselled, Carved, and Sculptured Store-Work, 

a NOT POLISHED. 

a, large Monumental Works, chiefly constructed of 
e Granite. 

• These noble monuments, of excellent material and good 
'workmanship, and remarkable for the public spirit which 
induced their respective owners to incur very great ex- 
pense in preparing and transmitting them, may be con* 
sldered as permanent records of the gGod feeling that has 
been perhaps *the most characteristic feature throughout 
the preparation of the' Great Exhibition. Three of these 
objects, of large size, are from Cornwall, and are fine 
specimens of the granites of that county. Another is a 
highly -interesting and more finished specimen of Swedish 
granite, by no taeans so large as the former, but hardly 
less rebiarkableo There is also one exhibited in the Nave, 
constructed of Caen atone. 

Xhe granite column sent by the Chkesewrino Gra- 
nite Company (Outside, 54, p. 117) is a very bcautifhl 
specimen of R stone obtained from quarries hitherto little 
worked, on Vopqriy belonging to the Prince of Wales, 
neqr Liskeard, Cornwall. The shaft, cut from a single 
bloc^, and worked at the quarry, is highly creditable ; 
and the pedestal and base, worked in London, are in good 
proportion and well executed. The capital is rather 
heavy. The total height of the column, pedestal, and base 
is about 30 feet. For the material, style, and workman- 
ship of this column the Jury have awarded a Prize Medal. 

The obelisk sent by Messrs. W. and J. Freeman (Out- 
sid%nJ4, p. 114) is from L&tyorna granite quarries, Corn- 
wall, well known for their excellent material. Its height 
is upward^ of 22 feet, and its weight 21 tons. £t is placed 
on a block of Camsew granite, weighing *3 1 tons. The dif- 
ficulties and expense incurred in quarrying, removing, 
and placing objects of these enormous dimensions can 
hardly be judged of by those who merely see the finished 
result. The preparation and erection of an obelisk for- 
merly the work of years, and still involving enormous 
labour and trouble, was, in this case, completed within a 
few months, merely as a sample of the nature of the ma- 
terial and the resources of the exhibitor. A Prise Medal 
has been awarded for this work. 41 

Mr. IIosken’s obelisk (Outside, 75, p. 118) is from 
No. 2 granite qugrry in Carnsew, near Penryn, the pro- 
perty of the exhibitor. It is 18 feet high, about 3 ft 5 in. 
square at the base, and 1 fit. 6 in. square at the top. The 
weight is about £ tons, and it stands on a granite block 
from^No. 14 quarry in KHlieve** in the parish of Con- 
stantine, also weighing about 8 tons. Both granites are 
ofexcelliii^pality, that of the obelisk more espeeially, 
the grain bd$ffg fine, and the colour very good. A Prise 
.ipedal has been awarded. r , 

The cross exhibited by Mr. Kullcotn (Outside, E. 
100, and Sweden, 118, p. 118), and worked from a sin- 
gle block of granite, is remarkable for t the extreme 
fineness and closeness of grain pf the stone, and the deli- 
cacy of finish which itg. textCre permits. The stone is 
obtained from extensive quarries on the island of Malmon, 
on the west coact of Sweden, whence the transport to this 
country is easy and cheap. It bears a high polish, and the 
oast of wages m the district whence it comes beirfg very low # 
there it good reason to believe that it might be exported 
with advantage. The actual cost of a similar object has 
toot, however* been ascertained. The Jury nive awarded 
ifcPrise Medal to the exhibitor of this monument c $ 

h. Smaller Mi s ce llaneous Works in Granite , Porphyry , frc. 

* Concerning these Ejects, the Jury have but few re- 
marks to oSer. Hie cenotaph exhibited by Messrs. PotL- 

* It was probably owing to some accidental misappre- 
hension of the state of the ease that the Medal awarded to 
Messra. Freeman IW fhfltf noble collection of building 
•tones In Class ICrai withdrawn iirfovour of the obelisk 
in Class XXVII. Tfce'£u*y of 3m XXVII. awarded the 
Medal far* the obelisk as aftlsiiiiiaefrur^ block of granite 
remarkable for Ur dkOsnskraft jbutyocordiiig to the ge- 
neral rule adopted ln$her * mmjiafc eaesa. the award of 

Class L Should hOxe.beo* retained, the Exhibitors being j 
merchants 


leu Brothers (France, 062, p. 1225), to which the Jury 
have awarded a Prize Medal, is a small object constructed 
of a kind of greenstone trap, whose chief merit arises 
from the difficulty of working a material so hard and 
tough. The style selected is impure Gothic, with several 
figures, and some open work. The execution is more 
elaborate than successful, and the work is left with a 
smooth face, without any attempt at further detail. 
Some of the small figures are fiuriy sculptured. The 
colour and general effect are not very pleasing. The 
establishment of these exhibitors is in the west of France, 
whence the material is obtained. 

A head-stone of Aberdeen granite, manufactured by 
Mr. I. Wright (43, p. 766), is a beautiful specimen of 
material, admirably worked, and is worthy of special 
notice, as designed in good taste, well executed, and well 
adapted for its object. The Jury make Honourable Men- 
tion of this object, considering It as highly creditable to 
the manufacturer. 

The bust and pedestal of blue Peterhead granite, 
worked and exhihited by Mr. John Hutchison, of Mo- 
nyray, near Peterhead (Class I., 161, p. 137), is also a 
creditable and interesting specimen of its kind. Its ob- 
ject is chiefly to show the adaptability of a stone of 
excellent quality and great hardness to purposes of art 
exposed in the open air in cities, and the Jury consider 
ib worthy of Honourable Mention, especially as they 
learn that it has been very rapidly executed, under cir- 
cumstances of some difficulty, by a young man who had 
not before attempted anything of the kind. The cost of 
grange statues has been stated by Mr. C. H. Smith * as 
nearly the same as that of bronze, and their durability, 
when exposed to the smoke and acid vapours of a town, 
is very much greater. 

The slab of granite from Craignair, near Dalbeattie, 
exlubited by the proprietor, Wellwood Maxwell, Esq. 
(Class I., 134, p. 135), is from a well-known quarry of 
excellent material, adapted for ornamental architecture. 
The composition is a grey quartz, -with white or flesh- 
coloured felspar, and greenish hornblende, often in 
hands : it is therefore a Syenite. Another manufactured 
object is of a kind of trap rock found near Edinburgh, 
which may here be referred to as useful for various pur- 
poses, and extremely durable, if not very ornamental. 
The stone alluded to is not unlike that worked by Messrs. 
Poilleu (France, 962), and is called 14 Barnton Mount 
Granite." It is exhibited by Mr. G. Johnstone, of 
Cnaigleith (Class 1., 175, p. 138). The flrling-stones, 
made of greenstone trap, and sent by Mr. A. Cassels 
(Class I.. 26, p. 123), and Mr. J. Kay (Class I., 27, p. 123), 
are also interesting frbm the great toughness of the rock 
of which they are made— a quality greatly required for 
the use to which they are put in the national game from 
which the name of curling-stone is derived. The material 
is felspathic, with 6mall grains of quartz and minute par- 
ticles of hornblende. Lastly, we may mention the orna- 
mental works in Scotch granite, chiefly of jewellery, ex- 
hibited by Mr. Jamieson (Class I., 25, p. 123), and 
Messrs. Ellis and Son (Class XXIII., 12, p. 674), and 
rezuorkabtfe for the delicacy and beauty with which they 
are finished. These will doubtless be noticed elsewhere, 
so rar as they claim admiration for taste and execution. 
We only refer to them here a a showing good samples of 
manufacture of the fine-grained granitic rocks found in 
some parts of Scotland. 

c. Works in Caen Stone . 

The stone obtained from the quarries of Allemagne 
and others near Caen, in Normandy, has been used in 
ecclesiastical architecture for so many centuries, that it 
would be useless to trace back its history for the pur- 
poses of £hjs Report. The rock is an oolite belonging to 
about the same geological period as our own oolites 
worked near Bath; but the colour is better and more 
uniform, the texture far closer, and foe material superior 
in almost every respect. It is at fltst absorbent, but im- 
proves on exposure. It cuts with perfect facility, and is 

* Institute of British Architects, Report of Meeting of 
24th March, 1851. t 
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thus admirably adapted for ornamental work in architec- 
ture, especially when sheltered from the weather. It may 
be had in blocks of any reasonable size and proportions, and 
is the finest and most valuable ston#of its kind obtained 
from the secondary rocks. For certain kinds of exposure 
it is inferior to some of the English oolitic stones, but 
none excels it for internal work. 

So readily worked and beautifal a material has na- 
turally been selected by several persons to execute objects 
in sculptured stone worthy of the Great Exhibition ; but 
it is, perhaps, somewhat remarkable that none of these 
come from France, where the material is so abundant. 1 
Of the exhibitors in this stone, the Jury have selected 
three as worthy of the Prise Medal, and one they Men- 
tion Honourably. We may proceed to describe these 
more minutely. 

Jtfr. Myers (Class XXVI., 533, p. 761). exhibits a num- 
ber of objects sculptured iu Caen stone, most of which 
are placed in what is caUed the Mediaeval Court. These 
are imitative of English mediaeval architectural deco- 
ration, and are chiefly, though not entirely, ecclesias- 
tical in their uses. The execution of the stone-work 
is in all of them extremely good ; the different objects 
are perfectly correct in execution, an# the distribution of 
thg ue tails is effectually and well combined with unity of 
design, showing clearly the artist's knowledge of his 
subject and of art. A Prize Medal has been awarded to 
this exhibitor. * 

The canopied niche, containing a figure of St. Peter, de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Lane and Lewis, of Bristol 
(53, p. 767), is good both in style and exefiutiofi, and so 
creditable in every respect, that the Jury felt no difficulty 
in awardiug a Prize Medal to these exhibitors. The stone 
is of fine quality, and the treatment well adapted to the 
material. The statue of 8t. Peter especially is delicately 
and skilfully worked, and the smaller figures of our 
Saviour and the Evangelists are well executed. At the 
same time it should be observed, that the drapery and pose 
of the figures are not strictly Gothic, although in good 
keeping with the architecture, which is distinctly de- 
fined aud well finished, especially in the ornamental parts. 
The work is not cut out of a single block, which could 
have been donep although with difficulty, and in this 
respect it cannot rank so highly as a work in one piece of 
stone would do. 

The font by Messrs. Maroetts and Evles(91, p. 771), 
also rewarded with a Prize Medal, is a very fine specimen 
of sculptured stone, although there is a want of freedom 
aud finish observable in some parts. The general style 
and execution is, however, excellent, and some of the de- 
tails of the figures are very beautiful. 

A sepulchral monument of the decorative period, by 
Mr. It. Brown (52, p. 767), has been considered worthy 
of Honourable Mention. It is well conceived and well 


executed, and is creditable both in design and workman- 
ship. 

A cross of large size, sculptured in Oaen stone by the 
Hon. Mrs. Ross, and exhibited in the West Nave (79, 
p. 852), is worthy of notice as being the work not only 
of an amateur, but of a lady. # 

In addition to these objects, there is a cmmney-piece 
by Mr. Fjowee, of Iptwieli (5, p. 764), showing much 
skill, and having a number of minute "but imperfectly 
finished details. The design is allegorical, but not car- 
ried out completely. A singular monument of new form 
(that of a three-sided prism) has been sent by ’Mr. 
Baker, of Southampton (54, p, 767); and some small 
but creditable models, by Mr. Laurie, complete the list 
of sculptured works in Caen stone. The quality of the 
stone is shown in some specimen in Class I. (No. 176, 

& 772), exhibited by Messrs. Luabd, Bbkdham, and Co. 

. 138), importers; and these areof considerable interest 
and value, as, in addition to recently cut sRrfoees,they 
include fragments which have been exposed for several 
centuries to the weather both in England Mid France. 

* d. Works in jBath Stone. 


The works in Bath oolite are neither numerous nor 
important The material itself, alilmgh much wed, is 
not capable of resisting the action jjf i an Englirii, and 


especially a London atmosphere; so t&at few artists 
have thought it worth while to. exert their talents on • 
a stone of so little durability. The substance is some- 
times of good colour, works freely,, and is obtained in 
considerable blocks; but it falls for short of Ca eft 
stone in every respect. A vase and pedestal, elaborately* 
carved and exhibited by Mr. Vaughan (20, p. 765), show 
the extent to which the chisel may be used in it; aud a 
•bust of Milton, by Mr. Newham (60, p. 767), is a goqd 
sample of the whiter kinds, not iU adapted for internal 
architectural decoration. Mr. Plow* (34, p. 70f ) has 
sent a number of small articles mffirafoctnred of the s%me 
substance. 


e. Sundry Wyrks in Freestone. j 

Purbeck stone and Purbeck marble, materials suscep- 
tible of polish, and formerly much used^in ecclesiastical 
architecture, are exhibited in a sculptured form by only 
one person, Mr. Wrbuer (Class XXX, 149, p. 830Vwho 
has sent a design for a tomb made of this stone, placed 
on a flab of the marble. The material is well adapted to 
church purposes when new, and retaining id polish; but 
that being soon lost, the surface becomes discoloured, 
and loses nearly all its former beauty. It is not jduch 
used at present, except for restorations. 

The magnesian limestone, till lately seldom used in 
the vicinity of London, is a stone of great beauty and 
value, and remarkable for its durability, at feast iu those 
parts of the country in which it is found. The best 
quarries appear to be those near Bolsover, in Derbyshire • 
•aud the stone has been selected from thgt neighbourhood 
for the construction of the^xternal wont of the Houses 
of Parliament, f specimen showing its qualities has 
been forwarded by the contractor, Mr # GrirIell, and is 
exhibited in Class I. (185, p. 139). Honourable Mention 
is made of this work, as good of its kind, and well illus- 
trating the use of the stone. 

A specimen of freestone is exhibited by Mr. T. King, 
of Morpeth (Class I., 136, p. 135), to show the quality of 
this material from Hartford Bridge, Northumberland, «ud 
the nature of the work of which it is capable. TJfis has 
also been considered worthy of Ifynourable Mention, as 
a well-executed illustration of the use of a valuable ma- 
terial. • 

A very interesting exemplification of the quality and 
decorative use of Craigleith stone is* exhibited by the 
proprietor, Mr. Janes Cowans, of Edinburgh (Class 1., 
132, p. 135). The stone is much used^or building pur- 
poses in Edinburgh, au^tbe Redhall Quarry, fronusrhich 
the larger blocks were taken, is of excellent quality. 
It belongs to the carboniferous system, and is geaegdly 
of lightish grey colour, fine grained, and almost wholly 
composed of pure silex. It is rather costfV at first, but 
venndurabie*fond may be worked perfectly for evety 
architectural purpose. It contains a small per centage of 
bitumen. , 

THe objects exhibited are two : one is a group of two 
children (the Orphans), a plinth of Binny stone, which 
is remarkable for the large quantity of bitumen it con- 
tains;* the other is a heroic statue, of Sir William 
Wallace. Both are works of merit, and are especially 
valuable as demonstrating the capability of a stone hi- 
•therto jeot usetfr ifi England for tne execution of guch 
works; ami the Jury have awarded a Prize Medal as a 
mark of refiir appreciation of the exhibitor's efforts to 
introduce a material nearly indestructible, and for so ad- 
xniAWy illustrating its use. 

In Class XXVII. there is a chimney-piece constructed 
of a stone obtained from Cornwall, and known as the* 
pqlyphant freestone. The material i» hard, and is said 
to admit of a good polish, although this and another spe- 
cimen Sxhibited are both varnished. The style of the 
chimney-piece is peculiar. The exhibitor is Mr. Bren- 

*;» has been adjudge* to hf. Drsauges 
(F rance, 1184, p. 1J34), for two objects constructed £ - 


* This bitumen il obtained in quantltfol «o considerable 
that *t has been used 1ft the manufacture of candles, of 
which specimens are exhibited iu Class 1. 
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VASES IN MALTESE STONE— MANUFACTURES IN SLATE. [Class XXVII. 


Tonnerre jrtodh, of which there Appear to be distinct 
'varieties, end of which the specimens sent are of fair ap- 
pearance amf good quality (obtained near the town of 
Tonnerre, Department of the Yonne, Central France). 
«One of these oojects is a pavement, and the other a chim- 
• ney-piece, the latter showing much labour of execution, 
and a complicated but poor design. In the architrave 
then is inserted a small tablet, in cement, representing 
the zodiac. At the top of the architrave, and at the cor* 
uers, are groups of animals laboriously carved. At one 
side is a tall figure in relief. The whole is somewhat 
in the style of the sixteenth century. The stone in this 
composition is hard, and the colour not unpleasing, and 
it seems well adapted for some purposes of internal deco- 
ratiof. 9 

Mr. Jogstens, of Belgium (457, p. 1105), has exhibited 
a pinnacle made of Ordain stone, which the Jury con- 
sider worthy or Honourable Mention, as well for the 
nature of the material, which is hard, even-grained, and 
well selected, as for the execution, which is neat and well 
finished: the design is good and pure. 0 

Several artists have seat vases and other otriects sculp- 
tured in the soft tome of Malta, a material offering great 
facilities for working, hut not remarkable for beauty of 
appearance, having a peculiar dead-white colour resem- 
bling plaster of Paris. The delicacy of workmanship in 
these sculptures is very surprising, and, in some cases, 
also, there it much ingenuity shown, and much talent in 
designing. The Jury nave awarded Prise Medals to Mr. 
Decks are (27, p. 945) and Mr. F. Testa (33, p. 946); 
and consider that the works of Messrs. Dimech (28f 
p. 949), 8. Testa (30, p. 946), and Splkr (2«, p. 945), 
are worthy of Honourable Mentiorf. There are also 
some similar objqpts sent by Mr. Foster, an English ex- 
hibitor (Class XXX., 303, p. 840). The stone, of which 
these vases, &c., are carved, is a yellowish- white calca- 
reous freestone, from forty to firry feet thick, belong- 
ing to the tertiary period, and immediately overlying a 
semi-crystalline limestone, forming the base of the depo- 
sits in Malta and the neighbouring island. Very large 
quantities of the softer freestone are used in the island 
for building and othqr purposes, and are exported to all 
parts of the Mediterranean. 

From Tuscafiy (97, p. 1293) a few articles are sent, 
sculptured in a kind of lithographic stone, found near 
Florence, rand exhibited by Mr. S. Giovannini, the pro- 
prietor of the quarry. The material is fine-grained. 

Several models of temples and other edifices axe sent 
fronu. India, constructed of a jjgculiajly tough but not 
very bard atone, of which there appear to be different 
vsgetfea. JS%w of these are extremely well carved, and 
show great neatness and finish in execution. Some of 
them have b4en coloured artificially. There are also two 
sihall latticed windows of delicate open stone-work, Show- 
ing remarkable skill in cutting stone, besides extreme 
elegance of design. The material is of pleasing colour 
mi appearance, and is, in these respects, superior to the 
Gya atone, which is of grey c^6ur, and of which there 
are several manufactured objects, chiefly small idols. 

In concluding this account of ‘the articles in sculp- 
tured stone, the Jury make Honourable Mention of a 
somewhat remarkable pair of vases, cut with a penknife 
out of sandstone from the nrighbouifeoed,<>f Jerusalem? 
mi the work of an Israelite living in that city. These 
vases, executed by Mr. Schnitzer, and exhibited by Sir 
Moses B. MoMftsrioRB (Glass XXX., 161, p. 830), show 
m uch ingenuity and patient labour. The materiH is 
worthy of notice, as a rare instance of stone of the kind 
f being capable of such treatment 

aJUmrAcmmvx Slate. c 

The collection of edit, sanm, and other mantiftetured 
dates exhibited % Mr. TfeoxA* Btiblinq, jun^iof the 
Belvidere Road, Lambeth (Clam $*209, p. 141), mchl- 
bits taeh ^re IgPeallMkm'W# tmaameat, and so 
much novelty application, excellence of material, 
variety, and m tfalnh h to toclrim a Prise Medal. 
Ahnost all the JtodUy mtpostotitnefe to which slate is 
applied maj andjumy new arrangements 

are M will be generally 


adopted. Mr. Stirling exhibits a construction, consist- 
ing of an open cabinet off five sides, made entirely of 
large slate slabs from different quarries and districts, and 
illustrating the use Of slate in the construction of strong- 
rooms, powder-magazines, &c. On the top of this cabi- 
net is a cistern, composed of slabs of slate, secured in 
panelB by a method discovered by the exhibitor, and ad- 
mitting of almost indefinite extension. The exhibitor 
has selected roofing-slates and slabs of the best quality, 
from the principal quarries in the United Kingdom, as 
illustrations of the material and of the qualities of slate 
prepared for the London market These either compose 
the cabinet, *>r are exhibited within or near it.* 

Besides the application of slates and slate slabs in the 
ordinary way, and as already mentioned, Mr. Stirling 
exhibits illustrations or specimens, showing its use for 
steps, balconies, larders, wine-cellars, dairies, skirtings, 
linings for damp walls, wine-coolers, bread, pickling, 
and pig-feeding troughs, urinals, head and foot-stones 
for graves, tombs, ana monuments, clocks and sun-dials, 
sinks (cut out of a solid block), floors of conservatories, 
warehouse-floors, railway-station paving, stables, and 
many other purposes. 

To these various miscellaneous articles there is added 
a set* of models of roofs, covered with different descrip - 
tions of roofing-slate, in ten different colours. One of 
these roofs is covered with slab-slates, with a solid slate 
rdU to cover the joint, as arranged and proposed by the 
exhibitor. The slate recommended for such purposes 
is that from Cornwall, as it costs less for repairs than 
the Welsh*, tfod the colour more nearly resembles that of 
lead. 0 

In addition to these interesting and useful specimens 
of manufactured slate, there are exhibited several objects 
in enamelled and varnished slate, now coming into use 
for various decorative purposes, which will be noticed 
elsewhere. Some specimens of filters are shown, and 
many applications or slate, to which it is not necessary 
here to allude. To these is added a model of a new ma- 
chine for splitting and cutting slate, evincing consider- 
able ingenuity. 

To Bewickk Blackburn, Esq. (21, p. 765), of the 
island of Valentia, County Kerry, Ireland, the Jury have 
also awarded a Prize Medal, for his manufactures in 
Valentia slate, and for the excellence of the material 
exhibited. The slate from the Bouth-wcst of Ireland, 
and especially from the Island of Valentia, is not so 
capable of being split into fine roofing material as that 
offKillaloe, County Clare ; but its remarkable strength, 
and the evenness of -its texture, render it extremely 
useful for various purposes, both in building and for 
flags. 

Slabs of Valentia slate are easily obtainable 30 feet 
long, four or five feet wide, and from six to twelve inches 
thick ; and the quality, as seen by the specimens sent by 
the exhibitor, is, in every respect, excellent. The slabs, 
sash-bars, and roof-ridges are all good examples of the 
quality of the material, and the garden-seat and table are 
excellent, both in themselves, and for the uses for which 
they are mtended. The quarries of Valentia have em- 
ployed as many as 200 persons at a time. 

The Old Delabolb Slate Company (Outside, 8, 
p. 114) have Exhibited, besides some unmanufactured 
slates, a very large and well-constructed cistern of Dela- 
bole slate, sagabje of containing 2,000, gallons, and pro- 
vided with a niter. The Jury consider that this deserves 
Honourable Mention, as a fit and useful application of 
a material of good quality at a moderate cost. 

Several exhibitors have sent slate qjsterns, furnished 
with filters, the mechanical arrangements of which be- 
long to another Class. As for as relates to the material, 
and its implication, the Jury consider that slate is ad- 

O 

* The slates are from the following localities Penzyn 
quarries, near Bangor; Uanberiaquarries; quarries of die 
Dorothea Slate Company, near Caernarvon; various quar- 
ries at Festlnlog and Machynlleth, all these being in 
North Wales; and from the Delaboie quarries In Cornwall, 
and various quarries at Ooslstoii, In Lancashire: and 
Langdale, in , J 
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mirably adapted for such purposes. The exhibitors of 
such niters are, besides those already mentioned, Mr. T. 
Stirling, sen. (120, p. 773), Mr. Strothers (Outside, 16, 
p. 114), and Mr. C. Hunt (109, p. 778). 

A peculiar application of slate in the manufacture of 
eofftiM for vaults is illustrated by a model exhibited by 
Mr. J. Erins (13, p. 764). The material is, perhaps, 
better adapted for such purposes than lead, and the cost 
may be less ; but such means of preserving the human 
body in a state of partial decomposition are of question- 
able value. 

An inkstand, of very beautiful Penrhyn slate (Class 
XXVII., 63, p. 767), manufactured by i. Rowlands, of 
Llandegai, near Bangor, is an ingenious aim very care- 
fully worked illustration of what can be done with this 
material. The Jury make Honourable Mention of it, as 
an encouragement to this kind of industry, and the en- 
deavour to make an useful and ornamental object of the 
only material which the exhibitor had before him. 

The school-slates of Messrs. Dawbarn and Co. (Class 
1., 208, p. 141 ) are of large else and goodtquality ; and 
the same may be said of the slate ridges and rolls ex- 
hibited by Mr. D. Williams (Class 1., 215, p. 142). The 
application in both cases is correct, onds the manufacture 
important. $ 

The model exhibited by Mr. J. George (Class I., 213, 
p. 142) is intended to show the applicability of slate in 
conjunction with iron to constAictive purposes. e 

Three Companies exhibit collections of French slates, 
all of which include split and dressed slates and slabs. 
The Jury consider the slabs from Angers, exhi^ked by 
the Agent of the Angers Slate Works, M. Lariviebe 
(290, p. 1190), as worthy of Honourable Mention. The 
others are from the Joint-Stock Company of the Slate 
Works of Rimogne (Ardennes), A. Moheaux, Agent 
(378, p. 1195); and the Slate Works Company of 
Rimogne and St. Louis (694, p. 1212). The slates, es- 
pecially those from Angers, are of large size and fine 
quality, and are well dressed and manufactured. Messrs. 
Fobton, Du ponceau, and Co. (France, 1228, p, 1236), 
of Chattemoue (Mayenne), exhibit a slate billiard-table, 
considered worthy of Honourable Mention. In the manu- 
facture of billiard-jgbles slate is now rapidly superseding 
all other material. 

Some slates of good quality are exhibited by Mr. S. 
SolESi, of Chiavan, Sardinia (2, p. 1302). These include 
not only roofing-dates, but a table and polished writing- 
slate. They gre fairly worked. 

D. Manufactures in various kinds of Stone and* 
other Minerals. 

Under this head are several miscellaneous articles, 
sucli as steatite, or soap-stone, coal and jet, tufa, &c., not 
very easily included undeg other headings. Though un- 
important, they possess some interest. The steatite es- 
pecially, although at present little used iu this country; 
is well worthy of attention, as possessing valuable pro- 
perties, and capable of being supplied from America and 
elsewhere in blocks of large size. The articles manufac- 
tured of coal are more curious than useful ; but those of 
jet are not without value in a commercial sense.* 

Tas Maryland Soap-Stone Company (United States, 
180, p. 1449) has received Honourable Mention far arti- 
cles manufactured in the steatite abundantly found near 
Baltimore, and exhibited by the Company. This stone, 
hitherto little used far economic purposes, may be 
obtained, without fl aw, in large blocks, adapted for many 
usefal purposes, those especially instanced by f the ex- 
hibitors being hatha and sixeing-rollers used in^eotton 
mills. For the latter purpose it possesses the great ad- 
vantage of not being affected by the acids ordinarily used 
in sixeing, and of not warping, contracting, or exp anding 
by changes of temperature and moisture. Itjk'dlso re- 
commended as an admirable material far fire-stone, 
kitchen-sinks, wash-tubs, bath-tabs, urinals, &C. It is 
readily wrought, being hoped, turned, and planed by the 
ordinary toon of the carpenter, and h may be screwed to- 
gether with nearly tlte facility of hard wood. 

The wholesale prices of Mocks of steatite, delivered on 
board at Baltimore, ere as fallows 


Sawn or chiselled blocks, per cube foot, 1 dollar 
(4s. 3d.) * 

Slabs, per square foot, super. 1 inch thick, 25 cents. 
(Is. Id.) 

Slabs, per square foot super. 1J inch thick, 28 cento., * 
and more in proportion to thickness. • 

The manufactured articles would be supplied at corre- 
sponding prices, hut it iseonsidered that if the blocks can- 
ijnt be admitted duty free, as Taw material, it would be 
necessary to charg^double the price quoted far selected 
blocks tested for special purposes. • • 

This steatite is a silicate of magiesia, and the farm pf 
it here exhibited is compact, of greyish colour, soft to the 
touch, of specific gravity 2*65 to 2*8, hardly affected by 
sulphuric or muriatic acids, and little altered by expdfare 
to intense heat. Other objects of steatite are exhibited 
from India, where the material appears to be abundant, 
and where it has long been used for household utensils. 

A couple of vuses ^manufactured of the talk, obtained 
from the hot-water springs of Carlsbad, are considered % 
the Juty worthy of mention, for the nature of the material. 
The vases themselves oiler nothing remarkable. They 
are exhibited by Mr. Gottl (Austria, fz4, p. 1043). 

Several persons have exhibited articles manufacturq[To 
cannel coal and jet, materials derived originally from the 
vegetable kingdom, but now existing in a mineral condi- 
tion.* These, although not sufficiently important to re- 
quire any lengthened description, are interesting, espe- 
cially the small objects in jet, from their manufacture 
giving employment to many persons in various parts of 
Europe. ^ 

Cannel coal is chiefly usetfln the manufacture of gas, 
but some of the Arder and more compact bands are 
occasionally cut into various ornamental objeefe, several 
of which are represented in the Exhibition. The most 
interesting of these as a finished work, well designed, and 
well executed, is a garden-seat, exhibited by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert (140, p. 777), manufactured 
by Mr, T. W, Waun, from the design of L. Gbuner, Esq. 
This is made from a fine kind»of cannel, called 1 Parrot- 
coal, * obtained in the Fifeshire coal-field, on the estate of 
Admiral Wemyss. The Juty coqpider that both for 
design and execution this object is worthy of Honourable 
Menton. * 

A well-constructed model of the Durham monument 
(Class 1., 269, p. 146), and a wine-cooler (90f p. 771), 
both made of cannel-coal, are exhibited by Mr. G. II. 
Ramsay. This coal is obtained from a part of the New- 
castle coal-field, and is a Und largely usett far gas-making 
in London. Being compact and brilliant, and not soiling 
the fingers, it is well adapted for working into ornaments. 

A number of small articles are exhibited by the Inch 
Hall Coal Company (Class I., 268, p. 14<f), manufac- a 
tured 0f their dtyuel, which is little inferior to that of * 
Newcastle, and” obtained from a part of the Wigan 
(Lancashire) ooaj-field. A collection of yet smaller ob- 
jects is shown'by Mr. Mitchell (Class I., 270, p. 146), 
illustrating the uses to wffl|)i aijard variety of the same 
substance from the vicinity o£ Edinburgh may be applied.* 

A set of chess-men, manufactured of coa^and alabaster, 
is exhibited by Mr, C. Vorknb (30, p. 765), as another 
illustration pf a similar kind, and a snuff-box in coal is 
describe^ amongst tfe goods from China, # 

Jet is a material chiefly used for ornamental purposes. 

It is hard, ttttle, qp aque, scarcely heavier than water, 
and takes a very high and beautiful polish. It is found 
in Various parts of Europe, America, and Asia Minor. In 
Roman Catholic countries, a large quantity of small orna- 
ments ($b crosses, beads, rosaries, tec.) is made of this 
material, and it is extensively used with#u far mourning 
decorations. * 

The principal exhibitors of jet are Messrs. Slater 
and WmtGHT, of Whitby (Classes I., 2, and Till., 
312, p» 121), where the raw iftaterial is obtained iu 
airandanceaad in very good condition* Their articles 
belong to the class o| jewellery. Another exhibitor of 


* From an analysis forwarded to the Rejtorter by the ex- 
hibitor of these articles It appears that mis variety of 
cannel yields as much os 15,000 cubie feet of gae per ton. 
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English Jet ilMr, Gbsbnr 0&? (Class XXIII., 8,p. 673). 
The Jet of the Asturias, which has long been known in 
Spain, is represented by some specimens forwarded by 
the town authorities of Oviedo (Spain, 33, p» 1331), 
These articles are sold at an extremely low price on the 
spot v 

The Jury might here refer to amber, as being a mineral 
production ; but the articles exhibited partake so closely 
of the nature of Jewellery, that it is considered better 
to omit noticing the substance and exhibitors in tins 
Class. * 

Group 2 . — Foubhep and Inlaid c Worx xn Stone, Ac. 

Under this head are included all kinds of earthy mineral 
sufattances, as stone, n>arbie r alabaster, granite, porphyry, 


ing of several of these are generally in the same hands ; 
but in describing the objects, we propose to treat of the 
inlaid work as a separate subject. The cutting of jasper, 
Quarts, jade, &c« u a peculiar manufacture, when per- 
formed on a large scale. 

•The total number of exhibitors in this group is about 
120, of which those from the United Kingdom amount to 
something less than one-half. Tuscany and France take 
the next place in point of number and variety, bfkt the 
most attractive objects are from the former country, con- 
sisting of mosaics or inlaid work, those from the latter 
being principally chimney-pieces. Austria has four ex- 
hibitors, three of them Italian, and the objects exhibited 
are** chimney-pieces, strict!*) Italian in character. Rome 
has three exhibitors, one or them extremely . remarkable 
for the tftauty qf the workmanship shown. Italy is thus 
strongly represented, a fact which might have been anti- 
cipated from the habits and history of the people. Russia 
has long been celebrated for work in mineral manufac- 
tures, and the exhibitors from that country have not 
frilled to take this opportunity of showing the progress 
that has been made of late years in the processes of 
polishing and inlaying, especially with regard to Floren- 
tine mosaic and veneering in malachite. From Germany 
there are several exhibitors, but tire progress there made 
in the art of’decorative work in marble and mosoip does 
not appear to lie well represented in the Exhibition, 
although there b one very creditable exception, showing 


ing of the mass of the people, and there, or in its vicinity, 
at the present day, a large part of the best masbles used 
in Central Europe are obtained and worked. Of late 
years, however, France Spain, Portugal, and parts of 
tfarsnony and Return, have employed for their own use, 
and in their own Kyle, many usefal and valuable marbles 
with which they abound; and in England manufactures 
have arisen, at first and chiefly in Derbyshire, but also in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, in which much has been done 
to raise the character of marble decocation, by employing 
the excellent material which abounds in those places, and 
by introducing various usefbl objects of house decoration 
at a price ighich, though somewhat too high for the mass 
of consumers, is far below that of foreign goods of the 
same kind in this country. Ireland also, in which several 
fine marbles occur, has given proof of some activity in 
this manufacture, for which, indeed, nature has offered 
many facilities. 

There are some marbles from Greece, and also from 
Italy and the coast of Asia Minor, whieh were greatly 
admired and used by the ancients, but of which the 

S uarries are now exhausted or concealed by rubbish. 
Lmongst them are the true Parian of Greek sculptors, and 
some other fine -rhite marbles ; the nero antico , now a very 
rarp black marble, considered purer and better than the 
known kinds ; the rosso antico , a deep blood-red marble, 
with veins and spots ; the verdc antico , a green and very 
'beautiful porphyritic bredbia ; the giallo antico, not unlike 
the modern Sienna marble, of very rich yellow tint; with 
some others. Most of these are only known in sculptured 
specimens, <but many, if not all the colostra, are closely 
approximated by recent marbles. 

Marble is cut with a thin plate of soft iron used as a 
saw, and supplied continually with water and sharp sand. 
Both the hand and machine power are used, and the 
cutting is carried on continuously in most marble-works. 
The polishing is commenced by rubbing down the surface 
with sharp sand till it is perfectly fiat. Finer sand is then 
gradually used, and at length emery, after which tripoli, 
the last polish being given with tin-putty. The coarse 
sand is usually rubbed on the marble with a plate of iron. 
The polishing rubbers are coarse linen doth. Water is 


The polishing rubbers are coarse linen doth 
required in every stage. 4 r „ 


interest. The countries*of the Peninsula are contented 
with sending their marbles ratffir as $ecimens of material 
than wqjfcpuitahip. It remains only to speak of Sweden 
and Novway among European countries, hut these are ex- 
tremely remarkable, and present good proof of a thorough 
'knowledge of the art of granite-working in its b&«. appli- 
cations. 

From the south coast of the Mediterranean we have a 
few fine slabs exhibited from Egypt, tfcbugh chiefly as 
raw material, and one inlaid /able from Tunis, interesting 
for the rambles, and^also illustrating a manufacture. 
India and China, especially’ the" former, are much more 
remarkable, ahd show a degree of skill and taste in the 
most difficult and important decorative work; in stone and 
pUtrs dure that puts to shame all tfcatds done in Europe, 
Ad shows how much yet remains to be leaAt from a 
country which has so long been the seat of % certain kind 
of civilisation. 

America presents a few objects, which will he*fotrad 
noticed in the proper place. 

EL MANUTACmftBB Iff MAJtSLE AND AlABASTBE. 

Manufactures of thiikuid partake of that highlr art 
which is tecognis^ oi sculpture, but there is ho much of 
a purely mechanical nut foe, and so much more in which 
a certain degree Of tartedn execution redeems the character 
of question^)!* models, " in every country there 

has been mm time to tfasp* eharactenstie style, and a 
distinct mmiufacttm in marble,* the history of whieh 
would be ribsM tM Interesting.! 

Rely is tt^-eminmitif me count ry where this manu- 
- factune has to the artistic feel- 


* The Reporter is indebted to Messrs. Hall, of Derby, 
for the following account of the mode of turning and 
polishing marble, spar, and alabaster, os practised by 
them:— ♦ 

r Having chosen a piece of marble abont tlTe sine required 
and free from veins, vents, &c.« to which black marble is 
very subject, the first process is to level one face, and with 
a pair of compasses strike a circle round the outer edge, 
then with a mallet and pointed chisel work it roughly to a 
circular form. It Is then ready for the lathe, and being 
fastened with a resinous cement to an iron chuck, it is 
screwed to the latho-spindle, and a very slow motion given 
to it The only tool used is a bar of fine steel about 30 
inches long by f in. square, drawn to a point, and well 
tempered. This Is forcibly applied to the marble, which it 
reduces to the proper form by slowly spelching off small 
pieces. After the correct outlino is acquired with this 
tool, it Is ready for the grinding process, the first being to 
apply a piece of coarse and hard sandstone with water (the 
lathe now having a rapid motion) until all the tool marks 
are ground out A finer piece of sandstone is then used to 
remove the coarse scratches of the previous one, and so on 
V^lth a few oth^r and still finer stones, until all the scratches 
are quite obliterated. This prepares it for polishing. A 
piece of cotton cloth, washed quite clean, and well rubbed 
with flour emery, Is applied to the marble, and polishes it 
to a certain extent. A similar piece of cloth is then rubbed 
over with putty ppw#er (white oxide of tin), which gives a • 
very high polish. 

This is the method, with a flow trifling variations, by 
whfofi ail'kinds of marble are turned and polished. 

Fluor spar undergoes nearly the same process, but re- 
quires much greater care and skill on the part of the work- 
man, as the spar, being composed of a mass of crystals, 
whose cleavage is In various directions* requires a more 
delicate manipulation than almost any other stone. 

Alabaster ia a toft stone; and can be sawn with a common 
tooth-saw, and ts turned and . polished in a very similar 
manner to marble. ' 
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The chief marble rnnhstav of England is in a part 
of Derbyshire, remarkable for it* picturesque beauty, 
extending along the valley of thk D terwent and its prin- 
cipal tributary the Wye, from below Buxton to Derby, 
The machinery fbr sawing and notebing was first esta- 
blished in Derbyshire, at the village of Ashford, near 
Bahama, i« the year 1748* water bring the motive power. 
About the year 1810, shnifar machinery waa meted at 
BakewelL Both these works areritnsted near the quarries; 
Within a few years other works have been established at 
Bnokland Hollow, near the line of the Midland Railway. 
These works give employment to upwardqof seventy 
persons: about one-fifth work in the quarries : the rest are 
marble masons, polishers, See., employed in part upon 
foreign mantes. Besides these three works, others have 
been established in Derby for many years. 

The most important marbles of Derbyshire are the Mack, 
the rosewood, the encrinital, the russet, or bird-eye, and a 
mottled dark and light-gray kind, occasionally containing 
numerous small corals. Of some of these there are several 
varieties. Others might be added to the list of those 
fimnd in the northern part of the country, one of whieh is 
a beautiful red, resembling the rosso gutfiev, but it is 
obtained only in small blocks or lamps. * - , 

At Wetton, in Staffordshire, near tne borders of Derby* 
shire, are' marbles differing much from the above, but 
they have not been brought into any considerable use, and 
are generally subject to flaws. 

The black marble is of very fine colour and texture, but 
large slabs free from small veins of calcareous 4 spar arc 
rare. The best quality occurs in beds of from 3 to 8 inches 
in thickness ; some beds are thicker. This marble is, 
perhaps, superior to the similar kinds found in other parts 
of Europe, and is greatly valued for inlaying. It is tough, 
and contains a good deal of carbon, which imparts the 
colour. Within a very recent period the finer slabs have 
been inquired for, for exportation to Florence, Malta, and 
St. Petersburg, besides being used in Devonshire and 
Derbyshire. 

Black marble is extensively used for ornamental objects, 
such as vases, ]>edestals, chimney-pieces, Ac., for whieh it 
is admirably adapbgt, It is occasionally ornamented in 
various ways, as by etching, engraving, and inlaying. In 
the two former processes the polished Surface is removed, 
and the brown colour of the rough marble exposed. 
Powdered white-lead is sometimes rubbed into the etched 
surfoee to increase the effect By a peculiar process used 
at Derby, the brown colour is sometimes exposed without 
the polish of the marble bring destroyed. The ornament 
produced by this process is more durable than the ordinary 
etching. 

The rosewood marble is extremely hard, and of close 
texture. The beds are of considerable thickness ; but the 
most beautiful part of the marble is only about 6 inches 
thick. The name is derived from the marking of the 
marble being somewhat similar to that of rosewood. 

The encrinital marble is the one In most extensive use, 
and contains very numerous fossils, consisting almost 
exclusively of the broken fragments of encrinital stems 
often entangled in coral. It may be obtained in&locks of 
large superfieies, and of a thickness of 2 to 2} feet. 

The russet, or bird-eve, takes its name from its colour 
and appearance, the shades varying from light gray to 
brown. It contains numerous minute fossils, also encri- 
nital, and is found in beds of from 6 tfi 18 inches hi 
thickness. 

The dark and light mottled gray marble (called New- 
burgh marble), and the overlying bed, whieh is tamlline, 
can be obtained from 1 to 8 fret thick, . 

Tfee manufacture of Devonshire marble is much more 
modern, and the material is generally less manageable. 
Almost all the beftutifel marbles of thtseounty^Sscdaliy 
those near Plymouth, are fossiliferous, brittle, and very 
apt to contain veins, and crocks. They are illustrated by 
some beantifblaad interesting speriifrms, which will m 


The columns formed of pieces of black marble am 
alabaster (exhibited 1* Gloss 1, No. 146, tar & *adQ. Hall 
show the various processes, begfoning with the rough atari 
at the bottom, ana ending wtththo Sal palish at toe top. 


allqdriPto as the works of individual exhibitors. The 
marbles of Devonshire belong to sadder geological period 
than those of .Derbyshire, the latter "bring exclusively of 
the caiboniferous limestone series, underlying the coal* 
message* and the roiMatone grit, while the former are of 
the Devonian, or middle Palmosoie epoch. 

The other, kinds of marble, obtained from various 
jpcaHties, do not appear to involve any peculiar method 
of manufacture, nog is it necessary to give forther details 
on this subject. It may well he supposed that the ciftting 
and polishing of sinister, a material much softer thpn 
marble, is in a comsponding degree easier. It is said 
that soap is used in polishing alabaster, and some of the 
objects constructed of this material are rendered trims- 
lucent by briug soaked in some kind of oil. The chief 
locality of this manufacture has long beei^in the north of 
Italy, near Leghorn, where the material is very abundant. 
A considerable xramtpr of alabaster ornaments are qpw 
made in Derbyshire, chiefly from Italian models : those 
originated on the spot are not yet remarkable for excel- 
lence of design. The material is obtained in Shat county 
in considerable quantities. m 

In proceeding to mention the different exhibitora*in 
these materials, we may begin with an account or the 
series of manufactured marbles sent from various places. 

a. General Collections of Marbles .• 


There are several collections of marbles exhibited from 
foreign countries, in which the specimens are at least 
partly manufactured, and some even finished, althop^H 
the general intention in suchfeases seems to have belnto 
exhibit theyi ratheifos raw materials than os specimens of 
manufacture. Many of them thus belong tcP Class I. 
(Raw Materials or the Mineral Kingdom); but others 
partake so distinctly of the character of the objects in 
Class XXVIl., and so clearly involve processes or manu- 
facture, that the Jury of this latter Class have thought it 
necessary to allude, however briefly, to them. To some 
of these they have voted Medals. * 

The collection of Italian marbles forwarded by • the 
Royal Technological Institute o( Tuscany (Tuscany, 
Nos. 1 and 98, p. 1290) is of very considerable interest, 
and includes many varieties little known vet this country, 
some of them remarkable for their beauty and excellence. 
The Jury mark their sense of the value\>f this series by 
awarding a Prise Medal to the Institution by which it 
has been sent. 

To M. D&jeant (Portugal, 232 to 247,^50, 251, 249 to 
274, p. 1310) a Priro Medal has been awarded, for a most 
interesting series of Portuguese marbles, of great variety, 
and including many of considerable beauty. A fine col- 
lection of Pyrenasan marbles is sent by Messrs* DeryillA 
and Cfft (Frances 162, p. 1181), to whom also a Prise* 
Medal is award&r (Prise Medal given by Class I. also) ; 
and an almost equally interesting senes of specimens 
from Languedoc w contributed by M. Caffort (France, 
444, p. 1199), of whomrifaraograble Mention is made. 
M. Colin (France, 1564, p*125fy; who has exhibited a 
series of polished raarbld, granites, and serpentines from 
the Voqgea mountains, is also Honourably Mentioned. 

TheGiusEp. Government (Greece, 26-49, pp. 1404-05) 
has sent samples afrom some of those quarries whose 
reputatiofi dates as far back as history can record, bflt 
they are notpin a condition of manufacture to justify 
extended notice here. The marbles are decidedly inferior 
in jollify to some of those obtained more recently in 
greater abundance from nearer localities, but if the quarries 
were properly and extensively worked, far better material 
might firbbably be obtained. * 

Tne Egyptian Government (Egypt, 1-4, p. 1408) has 
been induced to open, of late years, the rich stores of 
oriental alabaster, a material celebrated in antiquity, and 
of which is made one of the most Interesting works to 
mineral manufactures in the Great Exhibition.* The 
condition of this marble is very peculiar, but it would 
seem that considerable quantities of excellent quality might 
readily be obtained. |t is a gseuli«r condition of limt- 

* The objeot alluded to is theTassa, by Mr. DaUsmoda 
(Rome, 19). 
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by Messrs. Porxelt and It imrath, of Cologne (Pros- 
sin, 317, p. 1068), which is mentioned as being the only 
work of the kind from North Germany. It should be 
remembered that this kind of house decoration is little 
needed in countries where 6kwe and ornamental stoves j 
take the place of our open fire-place. 

Od the whole the Jury cannot highly purist the group 
of objects now under consideration : those of greatest 
pretension lack simplicity, and the rest are destitute of 
any originality or elegance which can entitle them to 
rank above ordinary furniture and house decoration. 

c. Cabans, Pedestals, fre, * 

It is unnecessary to enumerate here all the exhibitors 
of columns, pedestals, feo., and only a few will be men- 
tioned, which appear to require notice on account of 
material. Many of the others may have the came kind 
of merit of execution, which is, however, too simple to 
need description. 

From Tuscany are several fusts of columns, one of 
which, cent by C. Nobili (91, p. 1292% is remarkable for 
the extreme beauty of the material It is a breeciated 
marble, of a remarkable soft brown colour* fine texture, 
and good polish, and is well adapted for house deco- 
ration. It has been selected for Honourable Mention. 
Other columns from Tuscany, by Guxpotti (94, p. 1293.) 
and Mirm (9ft, p. 1293), are not without oonrider&lm} 
beauty, but they ere not so new. They are for the most 
part of breeciated marbles. 

The Belgian columns exhibited by the VDmeunt Des- 
na net db BIE8MK (Belgium, 16, p. 1161), and Honourably 
Mentioned by the Jury, are chiefly interestingas examples 
of the black marble of the country. The French have 
contributed few objects of this kind. 

Of English columns there are some of considerable 
interest. Two of large size and great beauty, adapted for 
church or palatial decoration, are cent by Mr. Cblampex- 
nowne (Main Avenue West, 158, p. 848), from a quarry 
in Devonshire, capable of yielding much excellent material, 
in slabs of large size. The marble iB of the kind called 
“ madrepore,” being almost entirely made up of eoral- 
limestone, greatly vtered, bat retaining its organic tex- 
ture. The colour ia good and richly varied, but it has 
the demerit of being cut the wrong way of the grain, and 
is built up as stone-work although polished as marble. 
The Jury make Honourable Mention of these columns. 

The kova{. Dublin Society (71, p. 768) has sent 
bust-pedestals, one of a white marble, and the other of*a 
well-known green colour, both from Connemara. The 
latter is remarkable for its rich green hue and great 
beauty ; and the selection of material being important in 
ornamental marble-work. The Jury have made Honour- 
able -Mention of the Society for the success attained in 
the present collection. There are two marked varieties 
of colour of green Connemara marble, one being much 
darker than the rest. Mr. Fbaxxlxn, of Galway (73, 
p. 768, and Class I., 144), has sent two black marble 
pedestals, one prepared for polishing and another finished. 
These show the quality of the material, which is unques- 
tionably good, and both ate from his nelghbourflood, 

Messrs. Oldfield and Co. (p. 969), Messrs. Lomas and 
Sons (81, p. 969), and some other eXbibitoA from Derby- 
shire, have supplied specimens of Derbyshire marbles 
of various kinds, which well illustrate the diameter of 
the atone and its usea The so-called r&ewood marble, 
which is one of them, has been already described. It 
is very beautiful, but so much harder than the others, 
that the saw will out the enerinital marble of theaame 
district three times as qulokly. , 

from Comws^Cbut these will be rise wknei desoSfted!^ 
d. Stab, TsM+top*, an d TaUee, * 

These objects are chiefly interesting ia reference to the 
material of which they me constructed. Some of the 
marbles am beftntifol, and a few are remarkable for 
rarity. * 

The Connemara marble tables exhibited by Mr. Lam- 
best (TO, p. 768) consist of two picked dobs from the 
HattfamhiMi quarry, considered to be feaaikatty fine, 


and placed on pedestals of blade Galway marble. There * 
are flaws In the slabs, but they are Honourably Mentioned 
by the Jury as good samples of the material, which \% 



(Clam 

nowne (6, p. 764) exhibits a tafife of Devonshire marble, 
mot very remarkable for beauty of material, but massive, 
well proportioned? and adapted for certain uses. An 
interesting and rather beautiful xlab of me Plymouth 
limestone, used in Che construction of the breakwater, 
has been formed into a table, and is sent by Mr. Stuart 
(65, p. 767). A magnificent dab of foreign marble ia 
amongst the goods exhibited by the London MXublb 
Wcbxing Company (17, p. 764), and is worthy of notice 
for its excellent finish. • 

It is pleasing to observe amongst the goods sent from 
Canada a table of* polished limestone or marble,* the 
material the same as serves for ordinary building purposes 
in thift colony. It is remarkably fine-gnuped, but the 
colour is not particularly ornamental, gjt is exhibited by 
Mr. Hammond (118, p. 965), and is Honourably Men- 
tioned. • 

A table is exhibited amongst the East Indian produc- 
tion^ the top of which consists of a slice of a column 
from Nineveh. It deserves attention from the condition 
of the limestone, though the material takes only an 
imperfect polish. It is the property of Colonel Sykes 
(P. 921). 

• The slabs of marble ex^btied by Mt Guiblam, of 
Belgium (423, p. 11641 are good specimens of the ordinary 
material used extSsively in that country, nqjt only for 
ornamental, but for general domestic purposes. It is no 
doubt owing, partly, to the low cost of the labour required 
for preparing these slabs, and partly to the great abundance 
and variety of the material, that marble is so much more 
used on the Continent than with us; but it is worthy of 
consideration whether we might not introduce the cheaper 
kinds for many purposes of frxmiture, and in so dga%, 
follow the example of our neighbours in France, Belgium, 
and elsewhere. M. Guiriainhas been deemed worthy of 
Honourable Mention. # 

The Italian marbles used for tables and slabs are sent 
by several exhibitors. Of these the Count de Guido 
(Tuscany, 93, p. 1293) exhibits two of fed colour and 
excellent quality. The material is little known. The 
Marquis Panciaticchi (Tuscany, 96, p» 1293) shows a 
good specimen of “fomaghella,” or fire-marble, whffih ia 
a dark-brown shell marble, having brilliant fire-reflections 
from within. He also has two smaller tables. M. NXmnx 
(T uscany, 29, p. 1293) has sent a circular table, of the 
marble called tterde di prato , and M. Guidotti (Tuscany, 
94, p.T293) thirift tables, two round and one oblong, the 
latter of good colour, but not very close texture. 

The Royal Technological Institute (p. 1290) has 
also forwarded a nmnbegjrf tables of various kinds of 
marble, sufficiently descnWinfitUB Catalogue. To these 
some reference has already Ijpen made in speaking of the 
Tuscan marbles generally. • 

There are but few proprietors of those numerous quar- 
ries in Germany which frimish the various marbles in 
effinmtm jue v whotirfVe thought it worth while to forward 
for exhibition feif samples of their produce. Amongst 
these is, howffen*, one, the Ruxbxland Ducal Estabusr- 
kbntof Brunswick (Prussia, 780, pp. 1093, 1094% which 
deisms notice for the beauty of tne slabs and the good 
condition in which they are sent. M. Canttax, of Berlin 
(Proaria, 236, p. 1061% has sent a beautiful slab of Pros- 
rianemame, very admirably executed.* Of the former 
exhibitors, Honourable Mention is made for the group of 
objects fifty exhibit. The latter ia rewarded with a 
Prise Medal, having sent several articles of considerable 
interest. * 

fte collection of raarUee cut into and,taMe-top*, 
and eoat by M. J. J, Fioomarao (Porttupti, MS, SUB, 
868 to >67, a 1310), haa been Honourably Mentioned by 
the Jury. TWe eerie* i* exceedingly Maskable for On 
beauty and great variety of many or the veeimm, and 
lUuatratea the riches of Portugal ia title revert. Some 
of the slab*, eepeeially, must be very valuable if not too 

So S 
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brittle for working, which cannot be positively ascertained 
m their present state* The specimens of M. Ddjeant, of 
,Portogal, have been referred to before, in treating of the 
eoUeeUons of marbles from various countries. 

« The Egyptian Government (p. 1408) has sent a num- 
ber of samples of that extremely beautiful marble known as 
" Oriental alabaster.” This material is not really alabaster 
(sulphate of lime) in the modern sense of the word, but 
being of a very delicate colour, great clearness and 
transparency,' and peculiar texture, it resembles that 
mineral, which has fideed been mined from it. The 
table-tops of this stone ere very beautiful, and admirably 
worked and polished. They nave obtained Honourable 
Mention. ' 

From the United States but few specimens of marble 
have been sent*but we observe a very beautiful and well- 
executed table-top of- yellow marble, resembling Sienna, 
sent by Messrs. Don, Hazleton, and Co., of Boston 
(418, p. 1462). 

e.t Miscellaneous objects in Marble , fre, 

Miscellaneous^objects in marble, alabaster, &c., are 
numerous. They include some fonts, a bust, a tomb, and 
various ornaments for the table and drawing-room, from 
England and Ireland. Numerous small toys and other 
objects ore,sent from India, with garden-seats ; some vases 
and other things from Italy, ana a few trifles from other 
countries. We proceed to enumerate them. 

The fonts are several in number; some of white sta- 
tuary marble, pne of marble from Devonshire, and othris 
of less pretence. Two of She former, exhibited by the 
London Marble Working Conp/ny (17, p. 764), are 
plain, brit of elegant design and good execution. The 
third is by Mr. Pkyman (Nave, #, p. 850). The Devon- 
shire marble font, by Mr. Bovey (p. 764), is a fair specimen 
of the stone, which is one of the richly variegated 
coralline marbles of Plymouth ; but the material is not 
adapted to the object, nor is the style good, though the 
execution as marble work as praiseworthy. 

A bust of Grattan, well executed in Irish marble, is 
very interesting, as proving the existence in Ireland of a 
highly crystalline, yellowish marble, adapted for the 
use of the sdulptor, and more approaching the apeient 
Parian than anything known elsewhere in Europe. 
This marble is from Dunlavey Quarries, county Donegal, 
and the quality may be expected to improve, if the quarry 
should be further worked. It is exhibited by the pro- 

S fctor, Lord Monteagle (72.d. 768), and is Honourably 
entioned by the Jury. 

t Mr. PdMwa (66, p. 768) has a collection of small 
objects A Connemara marble, all of Irish manufacture, 
and very rifeatly executed. Some small table ornaments 
‘ *by Mr. Runlet (89, p. 767), Mr. Wuhaw (61/p. 767), 
ami Mr. Simmons (Class XXX., 126, 829), may also 

be mentioned as neat and ingenious. A pur of small 
obelisk! in polished oolite exhibited of Mr. J. Bell 
(57, p. 767) are very mtty gftatrations of the material, 
and are well finished. 4 

There still ^remain to be considered the ornaments of 
block and other marbles, chiefly from Derbyshire, exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Hall and Tennant (37 aag 88, p. 767), 
Selim Bright (80, p. 769), and J.iTprnbr (82, p, 760). 
The first (Tennant and Hall, 87 and 88) have sent a 
fidr variety, . which have lieeu considewft worthy of 
Honourable. Mention, as- exemplifying the present state 
of taste and skill in working marble in the district in 
England where the greatest pains have been taken, and 
where the improvement is of longest date, Mr. Bright's 
vases are also ^nouraWy Mentmed. 

>v The series of Dcrb y 4 bWgQ<ffi*,ta these exhibit, is 
in some respects exeeujsajL'j^ 1 he imitation* or models 

*t t 

and Nineveh, are very TuenaiBg* The process or etening 
on marMe.Ultts ire ted bysoo*efthe objects they exhibit, 
is ftlgQ ihdwn bv Mrs. XU*ta*k/Cla4t px., 47, p. 82^ 
and MrHsTlIzap (|\p^7W)| owes itis not likely to 
le4d is at itself only an 

ingenious %Unlijt appScatiob of one of the Fine Arts to 
a initeid-sillfhw ite purpose, the Juryxnake no 
forthpr temsnc^ityoiMt. v The two vase* sent by Mr. 


and the jugs by Mr. Turner, all of black 
marble, are of elegant shape and perfectly well finished. 
Mr. Vallanoe, ofwtatiock, whose most important objects 
will be noken of amongst inlaid work, has sent several 
articles of marble, among which may be mentioned five 
vases, some of good forms taken from the antique, an 
eMsk, three inkstands of Mack and rosewood sfarble, 
and a Roman bath of the same material, These are good 
specimens both of material and manufacture. 

A tomb in alabaster, by Mr. Curdy (Nave, 60, p. 848), 
being a clever illustration of what can be done in this 
material, is (considered by the Jury as worthy of a Prise 
Medal* 

If from the British goods of this kind, we taro to those 
of other countries over which England holds rule, we 
shall find a number of striking and beautiful manufactures 
in marble sent by various persons from India, amongst 
which may be especially mentioned, the handsome white 
marble garden-seats, understood to be a present from the 
Rajah of NiTroas to Her Majesty (p. 921), and a large 
collection of objects of the same, or nearly the same 
material, exhibited by the Rajah of Joudhpoor (p. 921). 
These latter, amounting in number to 56, are perhaps 
more curious than beautiful ; but they illustrate well the 
capabilities of the material. The farmer exhibitor has 
been considered worthy of Honourable Mention. Besides 
these things from India, there are a few specimens of 
manufactured marble from Van Diemen's Land, sent 
by Mr. J. Boyd (233, p. 991). These have been Honour* 
ably Mentioned by the Jury. 

Prom France the miscellaneous objects in marble are 
but few, except those where marble is applied to furni- 
ture, and general purposes of decoration, combined with 
wood-work. Mr. Simon, however (1016, p. 1227), has 
some marble ornaments. 

Germany, like France, contributes few objects in marble 
of a miscellaneous character. There are, however, a 
model of a chandelier by M. Noe (l Zollv., 418, p. 1074) ; 
a fountain by M. Tagghi, of Frankfort (5 Zollv., 21, 
p. 1122), and some small ornaments from the manufactory 
of Dies, in the Duchy of Nassau (8 Zollv., 5, p. 1132). 
The model by M. No 
Honourable Mention. 


Voe lias been adeemed worthy of 


The working of marble has been so long a staple manu- 
icture of Italy, that we might well expect from that 
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facture ' 

country a preponderance of such objects as illustrate the 
varied applications of this material to the arts, and to 
decorative purposes generally. To a certain extent, this 
is the case ; but, although most of the productions of 
Italy are ornamental, they are not pre-eminent for novelty 
or variety. Among them, however, are some of extreme 
beauty and rare excellence. 

The most remarkable of these objects, strictly belonging 
to the class of mineral manufactures, is a large vase of 
Oriental alabaster, executed by the Signor T. Dallamoda 
(Rome, 19, p. 1286). The material it peculiarly adapted 
for such a work, but it is not usual to obtain so large a 
block absolutely free from imperfection. In the execution 
of the vase, the handles, which consist of serpents, are of 
the samft piece with the body of the tassa, so that the 
aqtist could not have used the lathe, either on the work 
itself, or in ^olishiag. In most modem works of the 
kind, the handles are joined on alter the completion of 
the object; and the great difficulties of marble-working 
afe avoided (when there are no, bas-retiefe round the 
outside) by placing the object between two centres. A 
consideiable difficulty was involved in the nature of the 
material employed, and the necessity of oMaeUtng away 
extremely minute portions in finishing the. handles. In 
those parts which are most original, the perfect steadiness 
of tha pculptor’f hand is obsembkt and the, confidence— 
amounting almost to rashness - in his own knowledge 
and expnenee. The Whole of the lama has been finished 
with the greatest care* the polish bring everywhere com- 
plete, no part being at aUunjured, and every detail 
tending to produce the baaatUM effiier whichhas been 
so greatly and justly admired. The Jury k&ve awarded 
a Prise Medal to this exhibitor. . 

From Rome we also have n number of other works; 
some of them tyr the same artist, and in the i 
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rial ; but other* by Mr. Vat* der Stoat, exhibited by the 
proprietor, Signor Due (pp* 1287, 1S®8). Among them are 
some models of architectural constructions and antiquities 
in fine Sienna marble, and a hollow altar of Oriental 
alabaster prorided with a bmp, and intended to show the 
remarkable translucency of this material. All these are 
of efteeilent workmanship. 

From Toscany are exhibited several objects, constructed 
of the true alabaster, so abundant near Voltem. Among 
these a very beautiful and large vase by Messrs* G. Chb- 
rici and &>ns (116, p. 1299) is .Honourably Mentioned 
by the Jury, as well fbr the material aa lor the treat- 
ment of the subject and the mechanical execution. There 
is also a mt or large candelabra of brawn alabaster exhi- 
bited by So tain, of Leghorn. 

Among the objects properly belonging to this group, 
may be mentioned, in conclusion, a bagnivob of lapis 
lazuli, extremely remarkable for its large size, and fbr 
the extreme punty and richness of the colour. For these 
reasons it is of great value, but has little beauty of form 
or excellence of workmanship. It is exhibited by Mr. 
Jones (Borne, 48, p. 1287), and is considered worthy of 
Honourable Mention. 4 


F. 


Works in Ornamental Stone, Granite, 
and Spar. 


a. Serpentine i, Granite, and Porphyry. 

Wc bring together these materials more for convenience 
than for nny marked similarity in the modes of working. 
The serpentines of England are not harder than the 
commoner marbles, and are worked in the same way ; 
whereas the granites are extremely hard, and require 
peculiar treatment. There are not many exhibitors in 
these materials. 

To Mr. J. Organ, of Penzance, in Cornwall ( 86, p. 769), 
a Prize Medal is awarded fbr his fine and well-selected 
group of objects, manufactured in the serpentine of the 
Lizard. The material, employed only by Mr. Organ and 
one other exhibitor, is an extremely beautifUl marble of 
moderate hardness, differing essentially in this respect 
from the serpentine of Italy and Greece. The colour is 
extremely varied, but that which is commonest and most 
admired is a rich dark olive green, spotted with red, and 
traversed with veins, often of the purest white, but some- 
times of dark crimson. The articles exhibited by Mr. 
Organ are remarkable for their large size, and the good 
taste they manifest, as well in the style of manufacture 
as in the selection of the specimen fbr the kind of work. 
They include a pair of obelisks, a font, and a chimney- 
piece, besides vases, and other smaller ornaments. 

The exhibitor has the right of quarrying over an 
extensive district, chiefly occupied by the serpentine: 
the work is generally pursued in summer. About one 
ton in four of the rock is of fine quality ; the blocks are 
generally small, though they have been obtained 7 feet 
long, and from three to five tons weight. A very 
beautiful and luge specimen, partly polished, is exhi- 
bited outside the western end of the Building. It may 
be well to atate that the cost per ton is fronft&J, to lOh, 
according to weight, and the price of slabs l£ inch 
thick, and not exceeding 6 feet long, is 6ft per superficial 
foot from the saw, and 12s. per foot moulded and polished. 

Mr. W. Pearce, of Truro (76, p. 7681 is aa exhibitor 
of various objects manufactured from (he serpentine of 
the Lizard, from steatite, also from the Lizard, and from 
the fine granite from Lamorna, Withiel, Luxulian, and 
other places in Cornwall. The whole group is afommark- 
able excellence, and the Jury have awarded a Prise 
to the exhibitor. 

The steatites of the Lizard differ little from foe serpen- 
tines in their essential components, both bring tifieate* of 
magnesia; although foe former contain a larger pro- 
portion of silica, and foe latter much more? water of 
consolidation. Both minerals vary, however, much in 
composition, tfhen in a massive stole, and probably pass 
into each other in the lizard rack. The serpentine is 
much harder than steatite, and is generally more richly 
coloured, so that the latter, although often beahtiftxl, Is 
better adapted for smaller objects tbantfoe former, which. 


when in large blocks, has a rich and noble^effect. Many • 
of the small articles by this exhibitor, manufactured of 
steatite, are well worthy of notice.* 

Mr. Pearce also exhibits several pedestals, a luge slab* 
and a chimney-piece of granite, and pedestals of porphyry^ 
The style of foe chimney-piece is heavy and massive, but 
not unsuited to the material ; and its workmanship is 
kderidedly good. The difficulties in bringing granite agd 
porphyry to a perfectly plane surface without the lathe, 
nave been very successfully overcome in the casefof foe 
slab or table-top, jvhich is of 4arge dimensions, pad 
exhibits no flaws, and no imperfections of work. 

Mr. J. H. Mkbedith, of Fowey (Class I., 141, p. 136), 
exhibits three noble slabs of Cornish porphyry, o&emlack, 
another red, and foe third green ; all of fine quality, and 
polished on both rides. The largest, tgiich is of a fine 
red coUAny took nearly four months to complete, foe 
cutting being done by machinery, and the work goizyr cm 
night and day. It is absolutely without flaw or defact, 
and fteighs about 8 cwt. The material is so beautiful, 
and the work so excellent, that foe Jpry have no hesi- 
tation in awarding a Prize Medal to tins exhibitor. 

The quarries from which these fine specimens of 
Cornish porphyry are obtained were first worked by 
Mr^ J. T. Tre fifty, of Place, who commenced foe erection 
of a hall, in which the various specimens are exhibited, 
and who greatly exerted himself to introduce foe use of 
this material for decorative internal work, and for the 
Fine Arts. 

• The only exhibitors of Scotch granite yi articles jf any 
magnitude are Messrs. Macdonald and Lesi Ik, of 
Aberdeen* (74, p?7G8), who have sent two vases, a 
pedestal, and a noble fokb for a table-tqp. TWI Aberdeen 
granite differs from me Cornish, in being fbr the most 
part finer grained, and of a peculiar flesh tint. The spe- 
cimens here, exhibited are of the finest kind, and their 
workmanship is unrivalled. They are also in good taste, 
and although the material is not without flaw, this may 
be excused, when foe large •dimensions of the different 
objects and the rarity of perfect blocks are take* into 
consideration. To these exhibitors a Prize Medal is 
awarded. 

There are one or two exhibitors of* granite manu- 
factured into articles of small size, and almost partaking 
of foe nature of jewellery. Such are Mr. G.sIamieson, 
of Aberdeen (Class I., 25, p, 123), Messrs. Betties and 
Sons, of Aberdeen (Class XXlIL, 24, tl 625), and Messrs. 
Ellis and Son, of Exeter (Class XajII., 12, p*674), 
the former of whfim show some elegant forms sculptured, 
in Aberdeen granite, and the latter, knife-handle^ in 
similar material from Devonshire. 

Of foreign porphyries there are few examples in foe 
Exhibition, but* amongst these we may mention a table, 
small column, slid tazzo, exhibited by Mr. Cantian, of 
Berlin (Prusriq, 235,p. 1061), with some marbles also 
worthy of tobtice. The table is a round slab of red 
colour, and fine textunff^nd .foe tazza-vase and pedestal 
are of the same material. JThey are all well-finished and 
creditable specimens, fthetner as regards material or exe- 
cution. They are accompanied by a Small column of 
polished gprnet rock of venr singular appearance. The 
fury have awardefoa Prize Medal to this exhibitor. « 

In tne Scandinavian compartment there are sevtral 
objects codbructed of a very hard syenitic porphyry, 
found in detached boulders (erratic blocks) in various 
jferft of Sweden, end also ta dtu in Norway. Of these, 
that numbered 43 (p. 1352) is from the Hjula quarry, in 
Norway, and is of a greyish-rad material, probably rare. • 
Tip Jury have awarded Honourably Mention to the 
Swedish porphyry woffc generally, including not only 
this vafo, but another exhibited by Mr. Wallis (47, 
p. 1353)4 • 

Jt 

* The artloles here described are Vnstsncted of the 
more ornamental specimens of steatite, and are highly 
polished. Those previously alluded to (p. 669) are far 
economic purposes a*d are lqft rough. The material slightly 
differs also In composition. 

t In the early part of foe month of SeptottfoO^ and after 
the awards of foe Jury had been finally determined on, a 
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RUSSIAN VASES, &o., IN JA8FEB, JADE, AGATE, CRYSTAL, Ac. [Gum XXVII. 


> M. Couk, of Epinsl, in the deportment of the Vosges 
(France, p. Ml), exhibit* % coUeotUn of the 

marbles, grttito. and serpen tines of .that part of Fiance, 
toe are of considerable beauty. # 

« A we and group of figures in Italian serpentine, 
exhibited by Mr. Nobcbi (Cl ass 1X1, 309, p . 840), are 
mentioned here simply as illustrations of the material. 
Two large vases of a peculiar material called agate, 
marble, harder than alabaster, and ne^iy as transparent, 
may also be seen among the objects sent by this exhi- 
bitor. ( o 

A Jasper, Jade , Agate, Crystal, and Spar . 


ThS jasper and quarts rock* of Siberia, well known as 
materials of extreme hardness, worked only in the Russian 
empire* and rarely met with except as ImjKiial presents 
to princes and distinguished foreigners, fhrnish a "group of 
veiy. remarkable objeofa exhibited among the Russian 
goods, and deserving of notice on all accounts. 

The material of some of these vases is quarts rock, but 
most are of SMkind of pseudo-j^per, or pseudo-topic lava, 
of greenish oeloutand extreme toughness and hardness, 
resisting almost every tool, and requiring to be cut 
witiremery in the manner of gems. These rocks chiefly 
exist in Siberia, beyond the Ourat, and are in great 
abundance and variety. The vases exhibited from Russia 
are of this >sp* 10 wok, and were worked at the Im- 
perial manufactories of Ekaterinburg and Rolyvan. 
In these manufactories it is stated that almost the 
whole of the work is performed by manual labour ; thetj 
only fnaebine used being, tofact, a very simple kind of 
lathe, on which the object to be turtod is paused, and 
worked by iron tools and emeir. No tool will touch 
these stones: both chisel and fildpf the hardest temper 
turning without producing any effect. The time neces- 
sary for finishing vases of considerable magnitude is 
often many years, and their value must be calculated by 
the cost of the large establishment kept at constant work 
fonthe side purpose of preparing them. 

Ofehe works of this kind in the Exhibition, there is 
one of square form at the top, measuring nearly three 
feet on each side, hollowed under the run, and orna- 
mented with foliage in the hollow. This vase is worked 
with great skill and accuracy; but the colour of the 
jasper is not satisfactory; there are also some flaws : the 
size, however, is unusually large, and the labour of exe- 
cution must therefore have been enormous. It was 
made jn the ImpdHal Polishing Manufactory of Ekaterin- 
burg, in Perm (Russia, 338, fi 1379), to the Official 
Direo|pr of which the Jury have adjudged a Prise Medal. 

Several ipges of smaller size are seat from the Imperial 
Manufactory of Koly van, Government of Tomsk, Siberia, 
for which a Prize Medal as also adjudged (Russia 327, 
p. 1380). One of them is very beautifd2, r both in form 
and material, being an olive-green toper urn, decorated 
with admirably worked foliage in relief. The successful 
execution of some of the, tapm must have involved 
extraordinary difficulties.^ r 

Although the vases exhibited 'from Russia are not, 
perhaps, the largest that have been prepared, the Jmy 
are desirous of recording the expressions of t^eir Chair- 
man, in a memoir submitted by him toto Jury. “Sueb 
are qba dimensions and weight of these masses of pidra 
dura, that 1 nrast ray I know of no timftaT Wftits; nor do 
I behove that any to difficult and well finished have been 
I the times of the Greeks and Romans. 6 An 



ex a mple s of the same kind; and of those times, I would 
eite the statue of Rome in the Gtphoi, and a very beau* 
ttftd fragment of drapery most exquisitely worked, both 
which are of porphyry. There are also* in Rome, some 
beautiful busts, of the mm of nature, and of the most 
perfect finish, in basalt* 9 

A large number of works hi join are exhibited, from 
and China, together with a number of objocta 
carved in quarts rook (reek crystal), many of them inlaid 
with gems, and of exte^dmary richness and beauty. 
These works in crystal and jade involve nearly the same 
difficulties aasthoso of jasper, lust described ; but many of 
them are of so small a turn that they rather come under 
the denomination of jewellery, and are the work of the 
gem-cutter rather than of the sculptor. The same may be 
said of numerous object* in agate, cornelian, and other 
material, no doubt considered by the Jury of another 
Class. The objects of this description from India are 
remarkable for admirable execution, and elegance of 
shape. Those 4 from China are equally well executed, but 
often exhibit monstrous and distorted forms. As, how* 
ever, the members of the Jury were not permitted to 
examine the goodu from China, they are not justified in 
recommending any reward to the exhibitor. The agates 
cut into various forms and exhibited abundantly from 
India, are well worthy of notice as mineral manufactures, 
but have been fully described both with reference to the 
material itself and the modes adopted in working it, in 
the Illustrated Official Catalogue. There will be found 
in that Catalogue a very interesting account of the large 
trade-in hard stones and gems now regularly carried on 
in India; and great benefit might accrue if advantage 
were taken of the price of labour in the East, and oppor- 
tunity given for supplying the European market with 
various articles made of these substances, and used in 
the arts. 

The transition from gem-cutting, on this gigantic 
scale, to the true work in pietra dura, known as Florentine 
mosaic, is easy and natural. The material used in this 
latter kind or work is nearly the same in many cases, and 
the work differs only in its smaller sise and greater 
delicacy of finish. Still the subject of mosaic or inlaid 
work is essentially distinct, and is more conveniently 
treated of under a separate heading. 

Before concluding this part of the subject, it is ne- 
cessary to allude briefly to the Derbyshire manufacture 
of fluor spar (locally called Blue John), often worked 
into vases and other ornaments. This material is beau- 
tiftil, but rare, and requires great skill in working, owing 
to its extreme brittleness. It is only obtained in the 
massive state adapted for cutting from a single mine near 
Castleton. When the shades of colour are clear and 
well-defined, the mineral is used in its natural condition, 
and the fine specimens of this kind are very valuable ; 
but in most cases it is necessary to expose the spar to 
heat, the temperature being regulated with great care. 
By these means some of the coloured bands become pale, 
and the remaining tints assume a peculiar purple or 
amethystine hue. All the varieties of colour or fluor 
spar are wfofced in Derbyshire; but the blue is the moat 
eeteqmed. The manufacture of this material dates as flur* 
back as the middle of the last century. 

The exhibitors of this mineral are, Mr. Vallaxob (40, 
p. 766) (who has a gigantic vase 39 inches high, eight 
other vases, twelve tarns, and several other specimens), 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Teknakt <87, 38, p. 766), Mr. 
IfeuoHT (80, p. 769), Mr. Woooaxnrr (77, p. 769), and 
Mr. Jbfopk (139, p. 776). The objects are vases, tanas, 
and sundry miscellaneous ynameata, chiefly small. 

G. Mosaics on IxLup Won* few Stonx. 

Hit faf of mosaic (apmmmivm of the Romani), uri- 
gfeiSy applied only to the combination of small dice* 
«kaped itonc* (tessera) in patteras, hat very long been 
an important source of labour* to to inhabitants of 
several parts of Italy, -and under various m&difieatioa* la 
now earned on in the principal cities of Europe* The 
manufacture has long oeaaed to be confined to combina- 
tions of tessera, and is now andentood to include all 
kinds of inlaid and*veneered work, in whatever material. 
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We have here to oonsider" those specimens in which state; for, if the whole were to be polishedeat once, some* 
marble and gems are the materiafasprincijpally made use of the substances, being softer than others, would be worn 
of: the Roman mosaics manufactured in glass hong away too rapidly, and the picture, instead of presenting a 
inferred to a different group.* j smooth surface, would be unequally polished, and the 

With this there are still several kinds which outlines would be granulated or cnippd. The work, 

we may conveniently treat of separately. They arc,— - also, is liable to be foiled by the accidental placing of 
1/ Florentine mosaic, or work in g*ms (jnrira dm\ ! *cme lower than another, udmisfakes of tWs kind 
S. Derbyshire mosaic, imitative of Florentine, but in often lead to the ruin of thewbote. After the 
mumble. surface is thus pid|iared it is veneered on a thickqp slab, 

3* Russian or inlaid work in malachite. and is then fit for use* In point qf difficulty of execution, 

. durability, and tafte, this process of inlaying in bard 

- Si Inlaid worn is f tars Huron stones, or gems, may rank as the most important purely 

This manufacture consists of certain kinds of hard decorative work within the wfaole range of mineral manu- 

stone inlaid in a slab of marble. They are, for the most fixtures. * 

part, thoae pseudo-gems, generally varieties of quarts, In order to illustrate the peculiar mode of inserting 
known under the names of agate, Jasper, chalcedony, the different pieces of agate, jasper, foe., in these beau- 
cornelian, &c. : but stones such as lapis lasuli, remarkable tiful works or art, and to show also to those not familiar 
tor their brilliancy and depth of colour, are also included, with them the elegant and Bimple forma produced, fa has 
and come under the general denomination, of pietre dure . been jhought desirable to prepare a diagram showing a 
In this kind of work, a slab of marble (generally black) fac-simile of a portion of the inlaid work in one of the 
of the required di m e n s io n s , and about an eighth, or three- tables exhibited. In this diagram ^she hard line re- 
sixteenths, of an inch thick, is prepared, ana the patterns presents the outline of the flowers, leaves, &o., and, the 
to be inlaid are carefully cut out witfi the saw and file, dotted port the lines where the different pieces forming a 
The hard stones, worked into the required pattern fly the single object arc joined together. Hie extreme delicacy 
ordinary methods of gem-cutting, are accurately fitted and accuracy of the joints can only be fully appreciated 
into the spaces thus prepared, in a polished and finis^pd by the examination of the original specimen* 



Fae-aimile of Inlaid work In Ftorentint mowfc. 


The principal exhibitors of true Florentine mosaic in pietra dura work is exhibited in Russia (398, p. 1376). 
pietra aura are the Brothers Buoninsboni (Tuscany, 113, It consists of a Jewel-case, understood to be the property 

{ i. 1399), G. Bxahghiiii (Tuscany, 119, fa 1399), and the of the Empress of Russia, constructed of wood, and having 
kpsblu. Manufactory of Pxtbshofy (Russia, 398, *thefoar aides Ad^op covered with groims of fruit cut in 
p. 1373), The two former exhibit Mod examples of the pietra dura, in a style which may be called mmetMtumic, 
best manufactures of this kind. Most #f the design^ are in rather lilfh relief. The stones are to selected as to 
in good taste, and all are admirably executed, but they afflgd perfect fac-aimilea in colour, aise, and even in 
do not present any greet amount of originality. The Internal structure, of the fruit they represent (currants, 
Russian table is from a manufactory estabttshdfi for some, pears, plums, foe,), and' the whole work is exquisitely, 
time at St Petersburg, originally worked by* Italians, finished. To the exhibitor of this, the Jury have also 
but now solely by Rus sians . dPieCworkmanship is in the awarded a Prise Medal. They thixdl it right, however, 
highest degree creditable; but there is nothing original, to add Alufa whilst fully admitting the extreme beauty 
cither in execution, or in the arrangement of the different of the general effect, and of the particular stones selected, 
ornaments. Many of the jaspers mod other Stones are of they do not regard this style of mosaic as ra nking so 
great beauty, and are obtained from SUM*. Moat of high as the inlaying of tables,lnasmimh at the separate 
Die stones used in foe Italian tables are pebbles from the pieces are here cut and shaped independent^ of eaqh 
Arno. Prisa Medals nave been awarded to all these other, and cemented on the surface they are to decorate, 
exhibitors, but tike fatter establishment is especially without having to be fitted to adjacent pieces before 
rewarded for the relief work about to be deserfoed. imbedding. Therois, alsoi little daagfoyjf failure, oven 

A very remarkable, and extremely beautifel variety of if the dimensions do not strictly eomspend. 

The goods recently added from the Royal Porphyry 
Beep. 577. Works of Dalecarifa, and already referred fa include 
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r an inlaid obtong table of granite, porphyry, and jasper, an imitation of a higher kind* The true art of inlaying 
which deserves notice in this place, as well for beauty of was thus brought in to successful (mention, and materials 
^workmanship as for design. The pattern is geometric, foreign to the vicinity, as malachites from Russia, can- 
bat very regular and elegant, and to very good taste, tinental marbles, aventnrine, and other glasses from 
The materials are hard stones of the country, and the Venice, with some cements, have been introduced. The 
mechanical execution admirable: but being apparently nse of these substances greatly diminishes the ,cqpt of 
of equal hardness, they admit of being polished after the the work. : 

Whole is completed. It is exhibited by the King of The condition of the trade at present may be judged of 
SwEugsx (51, p. 1853). r from the articles in the Exhibition, which show much 

Closely allied to fjfie Florentine work, but of even taste, and skill, though but little originality. The manu- 
greater delicacy, and employing material yet more diffi- feature is carried on at Matlock, Ashford, Bakewell, 
cult oftnanagement, is an Indian chess-table (p. 921) with Buxton, CaiHeton, and Derby, and the number ofper- 
an tofaid border; and a number of small objects also from sons employed as mosaic workers exceeds fifty. There 
India, inlaid in the same way*. The ground in these is a appears to be a feir demand, and the prices, although 
white .marble, showing a peculiar saccharoidal texture, sometimes high in London, are by no means extravagant 
The pattern is' a fine scroll-work, remarkable for the at the place or manufacture. 

extraordinary delicacy and exactness of the steins of Of the exhibitors from Derbyshire, Mr. Vallance (40, 
flowers, and the perfect joints. It has been said that the p. 778) may be mentioned as having sent two octagonal 
stems are filled in with cement; but if this is so^which mosaic tables, and several small objects. One of these 
Is unlikely* it is almost more extraordinary than the tables presents a wreath of flowers, of extremely com- 
inlaid work, th»«stems being nearly as hard as flint, plicated pattern, and very admirably finished, in a 
A .Prise Medal was awarded for these objects. There vast number of detached marbles. This table was exhi- 
is another interesting piece of Indian inlaid work in bited, and is mentioned by the Jury as a finished spe- 
pietra dam, said to be of great antiquity, obtained from cimdu of Derbyshire work ; bnt it must not be compared 
Agra. It is exhibited by Mr. W. Stewart (83, p. 765). with Florentine work, inasmuch as all the materials are 
No comparison can. be instituted between these Indian comparatively soft, and they include a somewhat undue 
and the European works, the mechanical execution of the portion of shell, glass, and modified marbles. It is, 
former being at least equal to the best of those which however, a very creditable piece of workmanship, ar.d 
have rendered Florence so justly femous, while the tastg deservqp great praise for the skill and labour bestowed 
and design exhibited in them are greatly superior. upoq it. ' To Mr. Vallance a Prize Medal has been 

* awarded, not for these tables only, but for his general 

g A Inlaid Work in Marble. * collection of Derbyshire marble manufactures, which is 

The great expense of inlaying hard pebbles, which can in a very high degree interesting and instructive, 
only be cut as gems, and the excellent effect that may be A large round inlaid table, four feet in diameter, partly 
produced by mutations, in which marble of various kinds, composed of the productions of Derbyshire, is exhibited 
shells, cement, and glass, replace tbe jasper and agate of by Mr. G. Redfebn, of Ashford (78, p. 769), to whom a 
Florentine mosaic, have caused the introduction into Prize Medal has been awarded. The general style of this 
England and elsewhere of a manufacture which may table is good, and the marbles are well selected. There 
bJ cglled inlaid marble wotfk. Specimens have been Bent is, perhaps, in this, as in most of the Derbyshire inlaid 
in great variety from Deibyshire, where this manufec- goods imitative of Florentine work, a little too much use 
tore has become verydmportant ; from Devonshire, where of glass, shell, and stained marble, which produce very 
it is rising into importance; and from Malta, where brilliant effects, but are not altogether in such. good 
something of toe kind has been for some time known. taste as might be. An inlaid pan el w ith a border by 
There are twa principal methods of producing marble this exhibitor also deserves very graft praise, both for 
mosaic ; that followed in Derbyshire, where a recess is design and execution. 

chiselled ont of a solid block of marble serving as the Mr. Woodruff, of Bakewell (Class XXX., 350, p. 842), 
ground ; and that pursued in Devonshire, where the exhibits two oblong inlaid tables, in cinque-cento style, 
wholfe surfece is, in feet, veneered, numerous marbles of designed by L. Gruner, Esq., and very well executed, 
various colours and forms being merely cemented on a The designs are particularly good and praiseworthy, and 
base,' whUL^may consist of slate or any kind of marble, the Jury nave noticed with much satisfaction that in this 
the whtwJurfece being afterwards polished together, case effective aid has been iffordedby an artist in elevating 
The Maltese specimens appear to belong to the former the mosaic manufacture of the district beyond the mere 
kind ; while the Russian malachitev.rhich we must repetition of Italian patterns. It may be well to suggest 
treat of separately, may be regarded as more resembling hero to the Derbyshire manufacturers, how much more 
the latter. At first we confine ourselves {o the Derby- creditable and ultimately successful it would be to place 
dure work, which is tndvJnlaid. their work on a higher footing than it can be said to 

To a very limited exK-t,w3crby a very rude method, occupy at present, which might be done if the designs 
the art of inlaying in marble w*s practised in Derby- for their soft marble work were made with some refe- 
shire many years ago; but within the last quarter of a renee to {heir material, which differs so much in hardness 
century It has made great and rapid advance, and about from the true pietra dura of Italy, and certainly admits 
ten years since, the introduction of Florentine patterns, of (original treatment. In this sew, and to mark their 
imitated in various coloured marbled file exerted a vefy foil appreciation of the originality of the design, as well 
important influence on the trade. f as of the excellence of the workmanship, the Jury have 

The font manufacture of mosaic in Dlrbyshire con- awarded a Prize Medal to tins exhibitor. In addition to 
ristod of coloured spars and marbles, of irregular shapes, these two tables, Mr. Woodruxf also exhibits (77, p. 
imbedded in cement, and afterwards rubbed down and 769) a black marble chess-table with a pretty inlaid 
polished t these were called * scrap tables/' and were border, Equally -creditable for taste and execution, and 
succeeded by sfebS in which the spar and marble were two vines, one of black marble, and one of changed 
cut into dcffinite*forms arranged in patterns ; but these floor, already alluded top 
' .^fllflo were rudely finished* as the workmen ye re not The other exhibitors of Derbyshire inlaid-work are 
/^drilled in the art of making accurate joints, and the forms Mr. J., Tomlinson (79, p. 769), who has several speci- 
aeleeted-were simple and geometrical. Up tothistime mens, dhiefiy tables; Mr. 8. Bright (80, p. 769), already 
Him process wa^Bttie'jnore. than veneering, and the mentioned for his black marble manufectores; Mr. J. 
results weip xn^to indtativa.^breeciated marbles than Hall and Mr. Tennant (37, 38, p. 766), who exhibit 
intended to produce ^ietoMAcll together a number of artidlef'bf Derbyshire work, and 

ITie jprese&t Duke of ttovchritire, by permitting his among the rest various inlaid 1 tables, and waller Objects 
* fine oflieetknMff Fk|tenttoe<WorJt to serve as a guide and of considerable merit ; and Mr. Lomas (81, p. 769), who 
uqdsUQl&e maiuitotoie^,and even lending sends a chimney-piece of black marble, inlaid in mosaic, 

them the iifeddbtdtriHim, U§ve«i sprig* jasmine, fee., to a pattern to a certain extent original, though adopted 
for which mrllorto^pe msfiiios are celebrated, induoed | from the antique. The attempt by ibis exhibitor to 
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introduce good designs in Derbyshire mosaic into house 
decoration, is referred to with safodbetion by the Jury; 
and they consider not only the iaea, but, in a great 
measure, the design and execution of the work as worthy 
of the Prise Medal. The inlaid work is well done, 
though the introduction of Sienna marble in the capital 
of tne columns supporting the mantel-shelf is injurious to 
the general effect. 

We pass on to the marble mosaics of other parts of 
England. Of these, by fhr the beat, in every respect, are 
sent from Devonshire, where the manufacture seems to 
be greatly advancing, To Mr. Woodless of Torquay 
(39, p. 766), a Prise Medal has been adjudged for one 
oblong, and two round tables, the latter of very great 
merit, and also of considerable interest as illustrating the 
marbles of the district. The Devonshire work is, as has 
been already said, rather a veneering than inlaying pro- 
cess : but the result is so similar in appearance to that 
obtained in Derbyshire that they can hardly be dis- 
connected. Mr. Woodley’s large round fable is of the 
kind called specimen tables, ana the forms are geometric, 
but riie execution is excellent, and the selection of 
marbleB admirable. There is not in any of the tables by 
this exhibitor any attempt at originality of design, t The 
oblong table contains a fine specimen of red marble. 

Messrs. Holland and Sons (Class XXVI., 161, 
p. 746) exhibit a cabinet made for Her Majesty. This 
includes a certain amount of inlaid work in British 
marbles, well designed and well executed. The Jury 
consider the mosaic work in this cabinet adeseiving of 
Honourable Mention. (Prise Medal awarded by Class 
XXVI.) 

Mr. Rovxr, of Plymouth, is also Honourably Men- 
tioned as an exhibitor of inlaid Devonshire marble, in a 
chimney-piece exhibited by him (4, p. 764). The design 
of the work and the general effect are not particularly 
good, but the inlaying is well done, and the selection of 
material praiseworthy. 

Mr. Humble (9, p. 764) exhibits an octagon inlaid 
table, containing a mixture of British and foreign marbles. 
The design is geometric, and the execution tolerable. 
Mr. Moon, of Godalming, in Surrey (66, p. 767), has an 
octagonal table, inlaid with several kinds of marble, and 
tolerably well executed; and another is sent by Mr. 
W. Pearson, of Harrowgate (65, p. 768), interesting as 
being chiefly composed of specimens from the neighbour- 
hood of Knaresborough. Something of the same kind 
is shown by Mr. Plow (60, p. 767). It is satisfectontto 
find this branch of industry, which involves a consider- 
able amount of .skill, and admits of the display and culti- 
vation of much taste, extending itself throughout the 
British Islands, wherever material exists for its execu- 
tion. In Ireland, also, the taste for such decoration is 
cultivated, and the Jury have pleasure in mentioning the 
tables sent by Mr. M. Hqbak, of Dublin (53, p. 767), 
which show much dull in manufacture, although they 
admit of improvement in design. Lastly, a mosaic 
chess-table is exhibited by Messrs. Qcilliam and Cheer 
(p.l 36), manufactured in the Isle of Man, of Manx material. 

Inlaid work has been executed for some tuna in Malta, 
on a considerable scale, and on a plan imitative of that 
panned in Tuscany. Several tables haws been sent for 
exhibition, and the Jury have awarded a Prise Medal to 
Messrs. J. Darmanim and Sons, of Valeria (Malta, 26, 
p. 945), as an acknowledgment due to them for the d&ign 
and execution of the specimens they exhibit In these a 
black marble back-ground is introduced for thq inlaying, 
which generally snows much accuracy of walk with 
a very skilful use of material to produce the desired 
effect A ^ 

The designs introduced into the Maltese tables are, to 
a certain extent, original. The variety is a]jo consider- 
able. but there is generally a largeness in the details, 
which rather injures rite effect, in other respects very 
good. i 

The polished ixOaid work in stone sent from France is 
connected so closely with articled of fornitnre, and offers 
so little specially belonging to the present Glass, that the 
Jury have not thought it n*e*a*ary to report specialty 
ppon each specimen. They notice, fooweVer, a table, j 


by Mr. J, P. Boats, of Paris (France, 173, p. 1217), • 
having an elegant scroll pattern of inlaid marbles, 
amongst which are some stones of harder material. The 
design and execution of this table are good; and thf 
•election of material is worthy of notice. A Prize* 
Medal Is awarded t6 the exhibitor. There is also another 
Medal awarded to Mr. Thehet (France, 1499, p. 1246), 
/or sundry articles of furniture, decoration, foe., abowiijg 
some originality' and much excellence of workmanship. 

Few inlaid worxs of any kind, in which mafole 
introduced, are exhibited from foe States of the Zgll- 
verein. One set of tables and slabs, foe., are, however, 
sent by Mr. Devisor (1 ZoUv., 337, j>, 1095) in which an 
artificial breccia is introduced with various kinds of marble. 
The style is that which we have already* referred to as 
belonging to the earlier period of manufacture. • 

In addition to the exhibitors already mentioned, the 
name of Mr. Guttogu, of Vienna (Austria^ 631, p. Ity39), 
may be added, as having sent a closet of ebony with 
mosaic ornaments, and some other inlaid work, tolerably 
well executed. • 


From Lisbon a somewhat interdfing specimen of 
mosaic is sent by Mr. C. Bonnet (Portugal, 253, p. 1310), 
composed of sixty specimens, and various ornamental 
stones, all of the province of Alemtejo. This table was 
produced in the manufactory of M. Dejeant, a large 
exhibitor of Portuguese marbles. * 

From the Cape of Good Hope a peculiar kind of inlaid 
work in marble is sent, which, though hardly very orna- 

« A_1 L At 1 • A _a!__ ltl.:_A aT it. 


what^ifferenWkmd 


carried on in 


extremity of foe same continent. 


c. Inlaid work in Malachite , . 


Malachite is a peculiar mamillated or stalagmitie form 
of the green carbonate of copper, chiefly found in an 
available state for inlaid work m a very few localities^* 
Siberia, and lately in South Australia. It has beemiong 
employed in Russia in this manufacture. The mineral is 
remarkable for its fine emerald grden colour (often pre- 
senting several distinct shades in the some specimen), its 
brilliant and silky lustre, and compact texture. It is 
softer than marble, very much heavier* and bp no means 
so easily worked, owing to its brittleness and the con- 
centric arrangement it generally presents. It can rarely 
be found in masses weighing more thfih ten to twenty 
pounds, and good Wpecinfens have a very high value, as 
the finer kinds are used exclusively for decorativg pur- 
poses. • 

The most important locality at present kqpwn for the 
flnertkinds of Siberian malachite is in the copper ground 
of Nijny Tagftfk, in the government of Ekaterrabutg, 
situated on the River Turn, a tributary of the Irtish, on 
the Siberian* side of^th e Ural Mountains, in latitude 
574° N., longitude Sflfifcj^Ina mine at this place, be- 
longing to MM.'Demiao97s!rctoderick Murchison has 
described an enormouonufoi of malachite, which, at the 
time of his visit, now several years Vince, had been 
recently discovered at the depth of 280 feet, strings 
pf green boppqg qpnducting to it; and these strings, 
increasing in width and value, were found to ter- 
minate in » seat irregular botryoidal mass, estimated to 
contain not less than half a million of pounds of this 


ra&radfle mineral,* The larger blocks, when exposed to 


* “The geological interest attaohed to this mass lies In « 
the indication It affords, that thasubstanpe called malachite 
has been formed by a oupriforoue solution which has suc- 
eesfllvidx deposited its residue in the stalagraitic form. 

1 Mutatis mutandis,’ thjs mass lias only to he viewed ee 
formed of calcareous spar, and it presents every one of the 
features so well known to those who have examined stalac- 
tite grottos with their stataaniUo flood in foe clefts and 
caverns of limestone! or still mere those Urge me race of 
tufe which have proceeded from calcareous weds, wher- 
ever a portion of tim malachite has been broken off, the 
interior is seen to consist or a number oft fine Uptime (a 
fasciculus of radio-coneeatrie globulc|) r which Invariably 
arrange themirivcs equably around foe centre on which 
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Foc-ilmlle of a paction of veneered malachite. The joints ere marked by line dotted lines, and the darker pactions represent the arttUcial 
malachite brecda, as cement. The dork linos r e pre sen t the nature! concentric markings of the mineral. 

tlit air, break up into smaller fragments, rarely weighing mixed with broken fragments of the* malachite itself, 
mortf than from one to about four pounds. does not interfere with the plan, or in any way injure the 

It k by no means a, modern application of this material effect of the whole* 
to employ it in inlaying or veneering for various decora- The working of malachite on a large scale is extremely 
tive proposes ; ted few palaces, or large public museums tedious and laborious, and is understood to be thus con- 
in the principal capitals of Europe, are without specimens, ducted : — The fragments of the stone are first sawn into 
m a rkin g the progress of the manufacture from time to thin plates, the thickness of which, for plane surfaces, 
time, and generally regarded, from their great rarity, is about a line, and, for curved parts, a fine and a 
cost, and beauty^as worthy of being made Imperial and half. This cutting is performed by means of vertical 
Royal presents. It is, however only, lately that MM. circular saws: the blocks of malachite being cemented on 
Dbmxdoff, the owners of the mine in which the mineral a carriage, which, by means of a counterpoise, is made to 
oo$nm, havmttabtished at St* Petersburg a manufactory travel along a small railroad placed on rollers, and is so 
under the traction of M. Leopold Joffklutd, where, contrived as to present the malachite in such a way as to 
after numeibus trials, and the 'expenditure of much insure the required thickness, and keep the mineral con- 
cdpital. labour, and ingenuity, it has bef&found possible stantly pressed against the saw. Fine sand and water 
to produce such wrote as those sent to the Exhibition, are continually supplied to the part in contact with the 
To MM. Demidoff, the owners of this mine and factory, block, and the latter is thus slowly eat through, but 
the Jury recommended, and the Council *6f Chairmen retained in its position by means of the travelling frame 
awarded the Council Medal, afftotimony of the magni- already described. As soon as a plate is cut off, it is 
tnde and importance of tte objects exhibited, their removed, tile machine reset to cut another plate, and the 
extraordinary beauty and richnesS, the excellence of the work recommences. 

production, and the application of various new methods The portions intended for curved surfaces are cut by 
of manufacture. These are chiefly seen in the construe- bent saws fitted to the required shape, an operation which 
tie© of the doors, and more especially ta the iqgeniou* requires a larg$ number of saws, ana great care in cutting, 
aha beautiftil manner in which the pattern is adapted to as it would not be safe to trust to cement for filling 
the material, the detached pieces or mineral Seing fitted up spaces, and some of the joints require to be very neat, 
to each ocher so as to preserve this pattern, They may The next process in the manufacture is the fitting 
also he noticed* in the nature of the cement, which, iSeihg together the different plates, and cementing them. For 

tins the fifot thing to be done is, to determine the pattern 
which the markings of the malachite are to represent 
When this is decided «on, . the surfaces by which the sepa- 
rate fragments of the mineral are to Se united axe pre* 
pared, by the aid of wheels of capper, in such manner 
that for rokfa joint two wheels are required, the project- 
ing parts of one fragment entering a corresponding recess 
in the other. Joints thus made are not easily noticed, 
being farmed with groat accuracy, and not presenting 
any break or straight line to the eye, VntB the esta- 
blnhment of their present factory by MM. Demidoff, the 
joints were straight, having no reference to the natural 
veins or lines of the malachite. and thus surfaces were 
placed together in ( which these lines were not continuous, 


they have been formed, and are adapted to every sinuosity 
of the pie etisti ngdayer y heroras enting a dark line, thpro 
a btrai and light oul just a* tjte of the moment, 

fat day, orfae hour, bappebetf to ne store or los# Impreg- 
nated with edouring matter- Besides round concretions, 


afitod wW^ttS^ injtttei 
sometimes aimed! spherical 
•uribM, the witeAk jfi 
mftWMM Utfkftotmt, iw 


ISr 

fftge 374 -0 


id also depressions of the 
i Jpe)*ohite are singularly 
MM» of calcareous tufa, in 
SlBjtifletttes which are also 
”'fpke ext er nal surfaces of 
«brei»d with . Mtek are 
Mb 'to being touched."— 
JfMaftM,* toI. L 
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and had no relation with each* other or with any regular 

E attern. The annexed diagram will ahow in rome degree 
ow this disagreeable result is now avoided. It is a flac- 
gimile of a email part of the superbly executed pair of 
doors, whieh (braked so prominent an object in the Russian 
Exhi bition. 

Th# iubstaaoe on which malachite if weered ia gene- 
rally iron or copper, hat may be atone or marble, when 
this ia covered, Urn soHfceea require to be levelled, which 
is done by means of sand. The interstices, of which 
many are left daring the work, are then filled with a 
cement mixed with fragments of malachite, qpd coloured 
with powder of the same material ; but in this pert of the 
process, much care ia required lest fragments should be 
mtrodneed which do not adapt themselves to the pattern, 
and whieh would therefore injure the harmony of the 
work. The snrihee is finally polished. 

In the above diagram any one acquainted with the 
usual veining of malachite, or even of stalagmitio car- 
bonate of lime, will not fril to notice how completely the 
character of the natural markings ia preserved in all 
essential places. When the nature of the work admits of 
it, however, the straight line is still preserved, as the 
joint can be made very accurate and extremely faint, 
although it is often purposely left thick and dark. In 
certain places, especially where a difference of pattern 
was rendered necessary, the presence of the breccia 
cement— which, owing its colour entirely to powdered 
malachite, is of precisely the same tint— forms an agree- 
able break, and greatly adds to the effect • 

The quantity of malachite obtained from the mine, 
and brought into the market annually, is very small ; and 
the price of the raw material is considerable, averaging 
about 16s. per pound avoirdupois. The loss in the manu- 
facture being very great also, the cost is much increased, 
as one pound of the raw material after being sawn does 
not give more than half that weight of cut slabs; and 
this half ia further reduced to a quarter of a pound before 
the slabs are fitted, cemented down, and polished. The 
ultimate value is thus upwards of three guineas sterling 
per lb. avoirdupois, and a square foot of finished work 
would generally contain at least two pounds and a half.* 
The objects exhibited by MM. Dkmidoff consist of a 
pair of folding-doom, several vases, a chimney-piece, 
a table, a set of chairs, and sundry smaller articles. Of 
these the doors and vases are at once tbe most important, 
and the most highly finished; and it is understood that 
ler required the constant labour of thirty work- 
ployeu by day and night during a whole year, 
e most skilfully and beautifully planned, and the 
nship, as well of the plane as of the rounded 
surfaces, is in all respects admirable. The other objects 
are almost equally well executed, with the exception of 
the dock-stand, in which the joints are constructed 
accordimj to the did system. It is said that there are in 
some of the churches, and perhaps elsewhere in St. 
Petersburg, fluted Corinthian columns of malachite, 
exhibiting the art of the manufacturer in a yet more 
striking manner than is seen in any of the specimens now 
in Biupandj but certainly no examples havefeeen seen 
out or Russia whieh at all equal in magnitude or artistic 
perfection those here described. It ha* been all 
stated that the Messrs. Daianorv have received a Co 
Medal for these magnificent and costly objects, and the 
exhibitors are regaraed by the Jury at worthy of the 
highest honour for the vast and successful efforts they 
have made to do credit to the manufactured of their 
country, and add to the Internet of the Great Exhibition. 


the former 
men empl 
They are mosl 
workmanship, 


It would not, perhaps, be frir to institute | comparison * 
between the malachite goods from Russia and those 
manufactured elsewhere ; and certainly the articles exhi- 
bited of this kind from Paris and Derbyshire must be 
m e nt i oned hat as attempt* iat the same material. We * 
have only, therefore, to state, that Mr. Vallance (40, p. 

76 7) has exhibited a large oblong table of considerable pre- 
tension, inlaid with malachite, partly Russian and partly 
Australian ; and tbqp a similar table of less nretenee and 
much smaller rise is among the goods sent bytif. M atISfat, 
of Paris (France, 923»p. 1384). Till former is remarkable 
as introducing specimens in which asnrite (blue carbonate 
of copper) is combined with the malachite ; but the me- 
chanical construction of the joints is according tw the 
old method, and the lines of the different "fragments are 
not connected so as to form a definite qpd recognisable 
pattern. 

Numerous small qjriects ia malachite are exhibited, 
but none of these require special notice. 

• 

H. Enamelled Slate and othe^ Jki/ations 
or Mabble. 

The present seems the fittest place for describing 
various modifications of stone, slate, and marble, which 
exhibit permanent and useftil imitations of pther more 
expensive materials. It is manifest that good and lasting 
imitations of the finer marbles, executed in stone, slate, 
Ac., are calculated to add to the advantages that arise 
from the employment of ornamental wojk in furqjture 
and decoration. f 

The anl& exhibitor of an imitation of this kind, whose 
works can be described as extremely^ remarkable and 
worthy of detailed notice, is Mr. Magnus, of Pimlico 
(46, p. 767), who, by means of a new, very simple, and 
inexpensive process, has succeeded in producing woiks of 
— mt magnitude and importance, calculated to effect the 
reduction of date for household purposes on a very 
extensive scale. The advantages of the material as thus 
used consist in its great strength, its lightness, as tom- 
pared with that of marble, ana its adaptability to all 
kinds of artistic decoration at a small cost. 

With regard to the strength of slate, it is computed to 
be about four times that of ordinary-stone, and slabs 
8 feet long and upwards can be very sHely used of thick- 
nesses not exceeding half an inch. The extreme com- 


pactness of the material, and its perfect non-absorbent 
qualities, render it well adapted as a lining for walls, 
where it may be p&ced without even plastering. In this 
respect it is preferable to any kind of cement In $e 
decoration, the exact method of laying on the colour 
is not communicated ; but the slate, after befog coloured, 
ia exfibsed for several days to a temperature of fro& 
300° to 600° fflfflr., and the colours grp thus rendered so 
permanent that, waahstsnd-tops and other articles used 
in hotels for yean have been scarcely injured by wear. 
In respect also of it^jfiylyly smooth and perfect 


surface and fine textu 


admirably adapted for 


* By Information received sinoe this Report waste print 
it appears that the prtoes vary from 12*. to 17*. per lb. 
sooovding to odour, rather than vetoing, thedamr eojouxs 
bring cheapest There are four shades quoted, denomi nated 
rospootivriy Ybwofr, di*ai^ohtm,*ub pvk, but these are 
also subdivided, the twoflm into nmdet and faye «*, the 
others Into remrih, fow*s, end tedetA*. A Urge propor- 
tion of the malaehite in the specimens exhibited was of 
very good colour, and the average value probably exoeeded 

16*. per lb., though It was lass titan Its* as stated In tim 
text t 


various ornamental and useftil purposes; and grooves, 
mouldings, &c., are run with great despatch and at small 
cost by ste^n power. 

• In print of execution, both mechanical and artistic, 
the greatest possible credit is due to this exhibitor, lie 
has prpducficU a vast variety of articles, many of which 
are now in common use ; and, in all, the price is so very 
snucR less than that of the substance imitated, and even 
of any other imitation that can at all compete with it, as 
to insure a large and permanent demand from the public. 

? a most remarkable object exhibited by Mr. Magnus 
bathroom of large dimensions, good design, and 

C ; beauty, wholly manufactured of decorated date. 

peculiar effect of fhe date, as enamelled for use, is 
perfectly well shown In this specimen, which has received 
the careful attention of the Jury. % 

The following Is a fist of some of the prindipal objects 
manufactured by this exhibitor Chimney-puces, table* 
tops, pilasters, skirtings, sideboards, Wllkrd-tabW orna- 
mental dairies, monuments, mural tablet^ alter tablets, 
sun-dials, clook-froes, pedestals, baths, vases, ehificnnlhres, 
candelabra, lamp-tubes, Ac. Of all these, the billiard- 
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: tables are, perhaps, the most important, as being decidedly 
superior to 'tables constructed of any other material. 
Slate for the bed of the tables has been employed for 
r s oma time; but as its weight caused the mahogany legs 
• to become rickety, slate legs and frames have also now 
been introduced by the exhibitor, which being dove- 
tailed together, the use of iron is avoided, and the tables 
are steady and durable. , 

To this exhibitor the Jury have Jiad no hesitation in 
awarding a Prise Medal, in acknowledgment of his ad- 
mirable and useful co .trivances ant} applications. 

^Mr. T. Stirling, jun. (Class L, 209, p. 141), wbo ex* 
hibits a large collection of unpolished slates already fully 
described (see page 568), apd who has been adjudged a 
Prise Medal for these objects, has included within his 
group several specimens or enamelled slate highly deco- 
rative, but not prepared in the method adopted by Mr. 
Magnus. Mr. T. Stirling, sen. ^Class XXVII., 120, 
p. *773), has also exhibited similar articles, consisting of 
tables, inkstands, &c. These are handsome, and eome of 
them show<artistic merit, but they cannot be compared 
with the results' Obtained by Mr. Magnus. 

There are several exhibitors of imitation marbles on 
slate and stone. Mr. Bradley (35, p. 766) has a small 
slate table, careftdly painted in imitation of Devonshire 
marble. Mr. Hall (42, p. 766) illustrates the method 
of writing'on slate. Mr. Thornhill (48, p. 767) shows 
a pair of tables also imitative of marble. 


Division II.— Mineral Manufactory* ii| Plastic 
Material and Artificial Compounds. 

Under this head it is meant to include manufactures in 
cement and artificial stone, scagliola work, and glass 
mosaic; manufactures in all varieties of day, including 
bricks and tiles, fire-clay goods, stoneware, and terra 
cotta ; and manufactures which have been referred to this 
chu£ but are of a miscellaneous character, felling more 
naturally under this than any of the other divisions. 

It may be necessary to state, as a more complete defi- 
nition or die groups suggested, that all materials iu which 
distinct chemical action takes place before they affeume 
the form hi whufe»they become marketable, are regarded 
as cements, while those that are simply burnt, whether 
surface- glazed or not, are regarded as days. The com- 
mon cements and plasters, ana various articles of mapu- 
fecttoed glass, &c., considered to belong to this class, as 
Roman mosaics, thus belong to the former group, while 
ten* cotta, salt-glased ware, fire-clay goods, &c., are 
referred tSlhe second group, being considered as manu- 
factured days. w 

• 4 - 

Group 3.— Manufactures in Cement and 
Artificial Stone, &c/ * 

The tifnnber of exhibits a HfitfteBe materials is not very 
large, nor are the objects exhibited numerous or from 
many countries* but they ate by no mwma unimportant. 
They include, however, the remarkable and beautiful 
mosaics in glam, manufactured chiefly iu Rome, besides, a 
number of other mosaics, and some miscellaneous articles 
not fitly included amongst glass and porcelain. They 
consist, principally, of all the varieties of manufactured 
cements, such as simple concretes and mortars, Rronan 
and Portland cement, plasters of various kinds, scagliola* 
of all kinds, and mpny other like objects. 

1 Of twenty-one Ingush exhibitors in this group almost 

all have ilhistrafod the decorators as well as the ifiore 
substantial uses of eemenfc while several have pnlv sent 
the former land. Italy, wlmk fames next in order, is 
much more remarkabdfe for me beauty of the mauufec- 
tures, the list inelndhig no less than seven exhibitors in 
Roman mosaic, and two In inl^ foagliola. From various 
parts Of Germany, indu^ng'^Jwma, there are about 
eight ex])IM torsi "chiefly tit tSe fess decOmtive kinds, and 
..from France tbtict asemxf also littleelecorative. Belgium 
has two exhibitors i^ornaxxtaoud cements, and Greece 
mm fe jtaaraetap*. >> 


I. Massive and Imceusted Cements. 

Under this head will be included common mortar and 
other simple lime cements, Parker's, Portland, Medina, 
and other hydraulic cements, various artificial stones (not 
terra cotta), and scagliola work of the usual kind, as well 
as new modifications of this manufacture. It n£ay be 
expedient to explain very briefly the basis of the various 
cements here enumerated, and the chemical principles in- 
volved. 

When common limestone of any kind, unmixed with 
other mineuil substances, is exposed to considerable heat, 
it changes its appearances and character, swelling out, 
and passing into a white powdery material, greedily ab- 
sorbing water with the evolution of much heat, and 
known under the name of quick-lime* If a paste is made 
with this lime and water, and the mass be exposed to the 
air, the result is a loose and friable hydrate of lime ; but 
if a thin bed of such paste is interposed between two 
porous stoneS or bricks, the water is absorbed into these 
substances, and the thin bed of hydrate of lime that re- 
mains takes the consistence of stone, and adheres strongly 
to the two surfee* with which it is in contact. This is 
assisted by mixing the paste with sand and gravel, to the 
extent or two or three times its own weight, since the 
adhesion is greater to the foreign substances than to the 
particles of the hydrate of lime itself. Such a mixture is 
the common mortar, used by masons and bricklayers, and 
as it only hardens after exposure for some time in dry 
air, it' is not surprising that in damp places it sets with 
great difficulty, and in water has no tendency to conso- 
lidate at all. Wheu it is required to fasten stones and 
bricks together in moist places or under water, another 
substance is needed, and this is called hydraulic lime , or 
hydraulic cement. 

There are, however, many kinds of hydraulic lime. 
The simplest is obtained when about 10 or 15 per cent, of 
clay (silicate of alumina) is combined with the original 
limestone, and when the calcination is not carried too far. 
In this case the resulting lime solidifies under water, the 
hydrate of lime combining with the silicates of alumina 
and lime, and producing a new substance, insoluble in 
water. 

Many calcareous clays or argillaceous limestones exist 
in nature, having such properties as lead to this result. 
When the proportion of clay is only about 10 or 12 per 
cent., the mortar made from them takes abqut 20 days to 
harden in moist places. When, however, the proportion 
of clay roaches 20 to 25 per cent., the hardening is com- 
plete m two or three days; and when it exceeds thi9, and 
is as much as from &6 to 35 per cent., the ratio of drying 
varies according to circumstances, but may be very rapid. 
One kind of lime obtained from such an admixture of 
material as the latter is called Parker's, or Roman cement, 
but there is much difference m the quality of the ma- 
terial, greatly affecting the value of the result. It is 
generally considered that a minute division of the clay, 
and a state in which part of the silica is given up on the 
application of caustic potash, gives the best results. 

Komam or Parker’s cement is made in England from 
nodules of calcareous matter, collected in bands in the 
Lofcdon clay of Sheppey and Harwich, the Oxford and 
Kimmeridge clays (chiefly from Weymouth), and other 
similar deposits. Sometimes (especially in the former 
case) these haVfe been washed out to sea and are there 
dredged up. The so-called Medina cement is of this 
kind butpf lighter colour, and is made from the Hamp- 
shire sqgtaria. A large quantity of excellent hydraulic 
mortar is also made from the lias (known as Atkinson’s 
or Mulgrave cement) and from some other rocks. The 
price of Roman cement is now from 80s. to 40s. per tan, 
and upwpqjs of two millions of bushels are annually made 
from the material obtained from the Essex coast, near 
Harwich. 

A most important hydraulia cement, called Portland 
cement, is made from carbonate of lime, mixed in definite 
proportions with the axgUlaeeous deposit of some rivers 
running over clay and chalk, pounded together under 
water, and afterwards dried and burnt. The strength of 
this combination +is very remarkable, being nearly four 
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times as great as that of aiy natural Kind. Portland 
oemeut makes an admirable and most powerful concrete, 
the proportion of cement required being only a tenth or 
twelfth pert* 

ft is not difficult to procure artificially mixtures .of 
limestone and day, which are less costly than the natural 
kinds, though not equal in value. 

On the Continent similar material is obtained in various 
localities, of which we may mention Boulogne, Vassy, 
Pouilly in Burgundy, and some parts of Russia. In some 
cases these cements appear to owe their hydraulic qua- 
lities to the presence of silicate of lime andmilica rather 
than day. 

Certain substances also exist in nature, and can be 
imitated by art, which, on being mixed with common 
quick-lime, form hydraulic mortar. These are called 
puzzuolana, and consist generally of volcanic ash, of 
which a vast quantity is found in the modern volcanic 
districts of South Italy, Greece, Ac., and in the extinct 
volcanic districts of the Rhine, Auvergne, &c., but similar 
substances are found in onr own country. Mortar made 
with pusKuokma has extraordinary hardness and dura- 
bility, this substance having & great affinity for lime and 
hydrate of lime, and forming a perfectly insoluble tom- 
pound. 

The cements hitherto described are composed essen- 
tially of carbonate of lime, from which both the carbonfc 
acid and water are driven oft by burning in a kiln. An- 
other group, however, exists which we may call platters, 
of which the base is sulphate of lime, or gyjfoum, usually 
found in combination with nearly 24 per cent, of tfater, 
and often containing carbonate of lime and day in small 
proportions. On being burnt at a low temperature this 
mineral simply parts with its water, which it absorbs 
again readily, and with great rapidity, on subsequent ex- 
posure ; but if a greater heat is applied it melts, and when 
cooled assumes a new and permanent form, not altered by 
wetting. 

The property possessed by gypsum, of parting readily 
with its water of solidification, and re-absorbing it as 
readily, is the basis of a vast variety of uses to which 
this mineral is applied. When mixed with water mecha- 
nically, after being calcined, a part of the water enters 
into combination with the powder, and forms a true 
hydrous sulphate of lime, which collects into minute 
crystals, fitting into each other, and the mass becomes 
rapidly solid# although not very hard. If the solidifica- 
tion takes place in a mould, the most minute cavities fire 
found to have been filled, and the result is a perfect cast, 
owing to the expansion that takes place while solidifica- 
tion goes on. Thus the calcined gypsum, mixed with 
water, becomes an admirable material for casting, and is 
greatly used for thispurpose. Vast quantities of gypsum, 
of various degrees or purity, are found in the immediate 
vicinity of Paris, and thus the powder obtained after 
burning is generally designated Plaster of Paris . It is 
employed very extensively in constructions for various 
kiuds of internal work. Stucco is a combination of the 
same substance, with a solution of gelatine or strong 
glue. This mixture dries more slowly thanfthat made 
with water, but is more durable. 9 

Sulphate of lime is the basis of all thefeements known 
as Keene's, Marti sts, Parian, and some others, but in 
these the plaster In the state of fine powder is thrown 
into a vesfol containing a saturated solution of alum, "Sul- 
phate of potash# or borax.* After soaking for seme hours 
it is removed and air-dried, and subaequentlyVehaked at 
a brownish red heat. When taken out of the even it is 
once more reduced to a fine powdet, and care folly sifted, 
after which ft is fit for use, but when slacked a solution 
of alum is employed instead of pure water. When borax 
is used, the plaster is called Parian, but in the other ease 
it forms Keene's cement. The kind called Martinis cement 
is made with pearlash as well as alum, and is baked at a 
much higher heat than the rest 

The raw material for these various cements, of which 
the consumption is now extremely great, is obtained from 

* Bee' an account of Cxpcriments on the strength of Port- 
land cement, p. 587. e 


Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, sad Cumberland, besides • 
the neighbourhood of Paris. The quality differs much, 
but for the finer kinds of cement the most crystalline is 
considered the best Vast quantities of gypsum exist in* 
Tuscany, much of ft in the crystalline form called ala- • 
baster. The English gypsum is sometimes in beds of 
very variable thickness, sometimes in lenticular mu area, 
snd occasionally in veins. It occurs extensively in thp 
new red ssndsteiuk but also in the clay deposits of the 
oolitic period. The harder lands make*the soundest 
plaster, containing generally a liftie lime, but the purer 
kinds are much whiter when burnt. In Franoe the 
gypsum is burnt in open kilns, and is thus discoloured, 
but in England this is avoided, the ftiel not being allowed 
to come in contact with the plaster. • 

A highly ornamental material, consisting of a coating 
of plaster mixed with alum and colour into a paste, ana 
afterwards beaten oq a prepared surfoce with ftagiqpts 
of marble, Ac., has long been known under the name of 
scaglieUi , and is greatly used as an excellent and econo- 
mical means of imitating the finer kinds ofrmarble, the 
material being as hard as marble, retf durable, cold to 
the touch, and taking a perfect polish. The name seto- 
liola is derived from the Italian, where the proeess is raid 
to hpve been invented more than two centuries ago, but 
it is now very extensively used for decorative purposes in 
England. The cement is prepared from the fin*est gypsum, 
broken up before calcining, and afterwards reduced to a 
fine powder and passed through a sieve, ft in then mixed 
With aluminous matter, and isinglass, a and also with 
colouring matter, and is afterwards made up with Hum; 
and as it Js gendfelly made use of only where the more 
beautiful and veined marbles are to be imitated^ as many 
different colours and shades of colour must be mixed up 
separately as there are in the kind of marble to be repre- 
sented. Thus prepared, it is ready to be laid on to the 
surface intended to receive it, which has a rough coating 
of lime and hair already prepared. 

The different colours having to be laid on and mixed 
by the hand, the work somewhat resembles that of the 
fresco painter, everything depending on the skill of the 
operator in imitating the style, beauty, and veining of the 
original. When the cement is laid on and has hardened, 
the surfoce is prepared for polishing by rubbing it with 
pumice-stone, and cleansing with a vret sponge. It is 
then polished by rubbing, first with tripoli and charcoal, 
then with felt dipped in tripoli aud oil, and lastly with oil 
alone. A durable lustre is thus obtained, equal to (hat of 
marble. • • 

With this general outline of the nature and qgp^f the 
various cements and plasters in which carbonate and fol- 
phate of lime are the essential ingredients, we pass on now 
to tHI differenttfxhibitora in these materials. There lire 
several in eacfi,*chiefly from our own- country and Italy, 
so far as larger and more ornamental specimens are con- 
cerned. They* show some novelty and much excellent 
work, and form a veapsg|prestiiig and important group 
of objects. We commence witn those who chiefly exhibit 
the cements properly se called, and the larger groups of 
objects, as applied r&ther to coustructioafthan decoration,* 
and shall afterwards proceed to the plasters and scag- 
Uolas. * • • 

• • 

• a. Hydraulic Cements . 

Messrs. Robins, Aspdin, and Co. (Outside, West, fi, 
andtClassXXVU., 103, p. 772) nre exhibitors of a gigantic 
slab of Portland cement, measuring SO feet by IS, and 10 
inches thick, weighing 15 tons; numerous blocks of* 
cement and concrete, proved to various pressures, up to 
1 A tons, showing thewtrength to be greater than that of 
Portland stone ; of bricks cemented together and placed 
so as to give a pressure of 3 tons on the first brick ; and 
of several other similar illustrations. 

It hoB already been said that Portland cement is a 
hydraulic mortar, (made of a mixture of chalk and 
a peculiar river tilt. In working it is sometimes mixed 
with sand and even with broken brick* forming a kind 
of concrete ofexfraordiniry strength, sit 'receives its 
naine from its peculiar colour, which 'approaches that of 
Portland stone, and not from being made from that stone, 
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* or 111 any way obtained from the Isle of Portland. Its'l 
hirtoa if very great, atffl it may be used with advantage, 
not only aa a cement, bat in many cases where ordinary 

'stone is generally employed, and is even available for 

* tanka a ta cisterns, being, when careibUy mannfootnredt 
absolutely non-absorbent of water. The Jpry have 
awarded a Prise Medal to these Exhibitors, as showing 
ipeoimens on a very large scale, admirably illustrating 
the turn, the strength, and other capacities of the mate- 
rial flay manufacture. In addition to the illustrations 
afforded by specimens <aent for exhibition, Messrs. Robxvb 
and Ajpdin, as well as other Exhibitors (Messrs. J. 
White and Co.)» have tested the strength of their cements 
ofduferent kinds, in the presence of some-members of the 
Jury, and the fesnltsof these experiments will be included 
In an Appendix,#) this part of the Report.* They will 
be found to contain foots and results of great* scientific 
interest and practical importance.. .These Exhibitors 
illustrate the use and comparative strength of several ad- 
mixtures, consisting of different propfUons of Portland 
cement with sand, broken brick, ana other fragmentary 
substances, and tne experiments sufficiently demonstrated 
the^great strength of these valuable cements, and the 
different modifications of them. 

Mr. J. Seklet (Nave, West, 88, p. 852, and Outside, 
West, 11, ft 114} is the exhibitor of a large fountain, in- 
tended fora market-place, occupying a prominent position 
in the West Nave, and also of a wire of Mercury in the 
West Enclosure outside the Building. Both of these arp 
of &$iiici&l stoqe, and although the former does not ex- 
hibit the material under vefy favourable circumstances, 
the Jury are satisfied that the genera? reputation of Mr. 
Seeley, aiffi the uniform excellence of the material he 
manufoetares, deserve to be rewarded with a Prize Medal 

It may be well to refer here to a great want manifest 
in this fountain, and in many other objects manufactured 
of artificial stone both by the present and other Exhi- 
bitors; we mean the necessity of some adaptation, notl 
merely to the purpose required, but also to the material 1 
to b§ employed, a necessity too often lost sight of by 
those whp provide and execute designs. 

Messrs. R. and W. Teague (Outside, West, 3/ p. 118) 
have sent a Store in Portland cement, exhibiting some 
merit in execution, and modelled from a figure of Lazarus 
in wood. *It must be remarked, however, that there is a 
want of taste and conademtion in thus copying in an 
Imitation of stoop, what was carved in and adapted for 
woofer The treatment and feeling of true works of 
art must agd ought to take their tone from the material 


If. J. Board, Bridgewater (by his agent Mr. Donohue), 
is the exhibitor of four figures iff Portland cemeqt, two 
of them outride the Building in the Wdftem Enclosure 
(2, p. 118), and the others in Class XXVII. (94, p. 771). 
These figures belong to a numerous dess intended for 
garden decoration, and are not unpleasing in themselves, 
although the colour aad^fUZIffiice of the material are 
not very satisfactory. We plso have Mr. F. Greaves 
(Class I., 99, p.,131) exhibiting several figures and other 
* objects in cement which offer little for observation. 

Mr. Funex (Outride, West, 19, pp. 1 14, 1 1 5) has sent spe- 
cimens of an artificial stone invented®bj*hiin, and manu- 
factured since 1838, adapted for flooring damp places and 
other purposes. This material is of rathe* dark colour 
rihd considerable hardness ; it may be cast in slabs o$oog- 
riderabie size (up to 8 feet by 5), and is applicable for 
ristems and drains, both pipe-Istins and inverts for 
‘ sewers of large dimension*. It has also been used for 
fortiflestion-wotks; as a cement .for bricks, for lining 
prisons, casements, fee., and for many minor torn. It is 
odn-absorbent, and Is said to Stand exposure well. The 
price of foil material in slajbs is 6a. per square foot, up to 
2 feet square* and for otffer wotjn ft is cheap in propor- 
tion. It was first invented in* Hamburg, and is said by 
the ma&dfactnrer to be uaStToh thw Continent in many 
e exftenrive woifes for drainage and fortification. The Jury 
^Wt^ludged yds m&ufactrre to ba worthy of Honour- 


Other exhibitors of cemfo&ts, more or less completely 
manufactured, but pot strictly decorative, and not includ- 
ing coloured or scagliola wont, are Mr. T. Smith (Class 
I., 177, p. 189), who shows two blocks of concrete raanu- 
faeturedofthe Mountfieldlime, Sussex, a material very well 



cation to building purposes for agricultural cottages. W<_ 
may mention hem, also, some mocks of Medina oement 
exhibited by Messrs. Francis and Son, who, having ob- 
tained a Modal for their Parian, will be more fully 
referred to when the scagliolas are described. 

M. Aoobcbart (France, 2, p. 1169) has received Honour- 
able Mention from the Jury for the hydraulic cements 
which he exhibits, and of which he is the manufacturer. 
The hydraulic nature of the oement exhibited by M. 
Agombart is derived from the kind of puzzuolana which 
he uses, rather than from any natural qualities the atone 
possesses ; but the Jury having the opportunity of seeing 
and comparing the various cements exhibited, find that 
this is somewhat light and porous. They understand 
that it is made ofk limestone containing a certain propor- 
tion of silica. 

Messrs. Reont and Co. (France, 1427, p. 1244) have 
obtained Honourable Mention for an hydraulic lime by a 
fixture of burnt and unburnt stone, so that the result is 
another modification of puzzuolana. The method is 
ingenious, and the result is said to be satisfactory, but 
the Jufy ke^et that in this and several other cases before 
theifi, it is quite impossible to come to any definite con- 
clusion, as the test of experience is the only one that is of 
any value, and they have no means of judging beyond the 
mere examination of a material exposed to no test, and 
exhibited on a venr small scale. This remark applies to 
the objects exhibited by M. m Ruolx (France, 14GG, 
p. 1246), which consist of a number of bottles filled with 
cement, and M. IIriugenthal (France, 259, p. 1 189), who 
shows some very neatly finished objects in a hard mastic, 
beautifully and delicately constructed and adapted for 
architectural decoration. M. Evrot is another French 
Exhibitor (190, p. 1183), concerning 'whose performance 
the Jury have no remark to offer. Both these Exhibitors 
are Honourably Mentioned. 

From Belgium there are two Exhibitors in cement, 
Mr. C. Soeten® (424, p. 1164), and Mr. N. Follet (42G, 
p. 1164). Neither of them admit of any derailed notice. 

°From Central and Southern Europe there are a few 
cements, the most interesting of which is sent by A. 
Cristofoli (Austria, 38, p. 1008), who is Honourably 
Mentioned for a collection of paving blocks and columns 
of some interest, Messrs. J. Spann A and Co. (Sardinia, 
88, p. 1305) also exhibit paving blocks of artificial marble, 
and have received the same notice. Both these Exhi- 
bitors appear to be manufacturers of a material well 
adapted for the purposes for which it is intended, and no 
doubt of sufficiently moderate price when laid down 
in the country. The prices quoted to the Jury are 
not sufficiently different from those charged for similar 
results in England to require special remark on this score. 
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material is Honourably Mentioned by the Jury as of 
known and excellent quality, and capable or being 
supplied in unlimited quantities atavery moderate price. 

lucre ire several other foreign Exhibitors of cement 
and sixxfilar compositions. Mr. E. Skeger, of Esslingen 
(Wurtemburg, 78, p. 1118) has sent mosaic asphatte 
tablets constructed on a new plan; and Messrs. Moos- 
momm and Kgbbe, of Coblent* (Prussia, 428, p. 10741 
some table-slabs Of artificial marble Inlaid with mosaic 
work $ neither of these call for extended notice. An 
hydraulic lime is exhibited by Messrs. Lxube Brothers, 
of Ulm (Wurtemburg, 5, p. 1114), whiehjs described as 
a quickly-setting, hard, and valuable material, the price 
being is. 8d. English per cot. 

From Austria we have two Exhibitors of artificial 
pumice-stone, Meigs, B. Hahdxdth and Co. (35, p.10081 
and Mr. J. Schabas (86, p. 1008), and one who sends 
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Kitificial .ton. Mid marble, Mr, R. Rohuk (37, p. 1008). Meam. C. Furnas Mid Sow, of Nine Elm* (CUm • 
The artificial pumice ia not without importance in the XXVII., 47, p. 767), have constructed for toe pnmoeee of 
absenoe of an abradant and cheep (apply of the natural the Exhibition, a large and handsome screen of Parian 
stone, and is understood to be extea&rvj used. cement, representing the various qualities of die material* 

* *, « .. . e and the kind of decoration for which each different quality • 

o. PUuAtrs and Scagliola may be conaidered best adapted. This cemeht, Jike Keened 

The general composition of the plasters has been ana Martin's, is very hard, and is valuable for many pur* 
already explained, but as the subject is one of importance poses of house decoration) it also admits of eery rapijl 
and very general Interest, we may here briefly recapitu- execution, one of Jfae specimens exhibited baring been 
late the more essential features of distinction between painted on the same day that the cement was set.* The 
them and cements. The latter (cements), whether hy- material is very beautiful, so flu* Si finen e ss of grain and 
draulic or otherwise, eerily part with the carbonic acid perfect facility of receiving colour are concerned, ana it 
and water which the cement-stone contains by the mere receives a splendid polish, but the white, though pure, is 
application of heat, and become reduced to lime, whence, dead and unpleasant in its tgme. i 

by certain iscmtment and some admixture, either natural The scagliola work in these specimens, executed by Mr. 
or artificial, but generally by a mixture of silicate of Vincent Bellman, is throughout excellent, the colours 
alumina, a material results which more or less rapidly which are introduced by the sesgliolist imitating verd in- 
takes up riie water required for effecting solidification, tiqne, Sienna and other marbles, jasper, Ac. 
and immediately hardens without being affected by Besides Parian, Messrs. Francis and Sons exhibit speti- 

extemal circumstances. The basis of me h cement is mens ef Medina cement (a modification of Roman) made 
carbonate of lime. On the other hand, the plasters are up with shingle, and producing a substance of great hard- 
composed of a basis of sulphate of lime or gypsiun, which new and durability well adapted for*gaxden pavement, 
being burnt, parts only with its water of solidification The cost of this by the sea-side, where shingle can»be 
without being in any way decomposed. The re-iufeux- readily had, would not exceed 64. per foot, cube. A Arise 
ture of water reproduces solidification, though in a some- Medal is awarded to these exhibitors for their different 
what altered form, but by adding some of the salts of cemfents, which they manufhoture extensively, and fbr 
alumina, borax, and potash in a certain stage of the which they have a high reputation. * 

process, it is found possible to increase the hardness and Messrs. Stevens and Bon, of 186 Drury Lane (24, 
compactness of the newly -formed stone and modify p. 765), the patentees and manufacturers of Martin's 
very greatly its absorbing power. In these admixtures tement, exhibit some excellent and highly-finished deco- 
lies the secret and peculiarity of all the various patented rations of that material one the South Wall. Its^eeu- 
plasters known as Parian, Keene’s, Martin’s, and others, liarity in # rclatio# to othef gypsum cements has been 
Messrs. J. B. Warn and Sons (Claw I., 130, and Out- already mentioned, and the advantage is considered to be 
side, 10, p. 134 and 1 14) are extensive Exhibitors of Port- great compactness and extreme hardn&s. The scagliola 
land cement, but have added to them samples of various work executed upon it produces effects that are very 
other cements and plasters, acme plain, and others highly beautiful, and the price is said to be moderate as com- 
decorated. They may be considered as more especially pared with the other scagliola; but there can, of course, 
the Exhibitors or Portland and Keeueli cement, having be little difference of cost where the composition is so 
constructed a beam of bricks, in which the former is used? nearly the same, as is the cqpe with this and rite other 
and the strength of Which was tested in the presence of similar cements. The Jury have adjudged a Prise Medal 
some members of the Jury. Besides these are several to these exhibitors. 

panels, chimney-pieces, floorings, and other decorative To Messrs. C. Iles and Co. (28, p. 765) a Prfke Medal 
objects of the latter kind (Keene’s). The details of the has been given for an ingenious and cheap imitation of 
experiments above alluded to, and some others of the marble in soft and hard cement, invented and manufiie- 
same kind by Messrs. Robins, Aspdin, and Co., will foe tured by them. The effect is produdfed by «the waste 
found in a subsequent page,* and it need only be said materials of silk works, or the snort cuttings from piled 
here, that ttys results were highly favourable to the use fabrics, as cloth and velvet, mixed with the cement, the 
of Portland cement, showing it to be of great value lor whole thus forming a maw having eithef a uniform polour 
strength, as compared with Roman commit. or a mixture of t&lours throughout, while the veins axe 

The decorative work of Messrs. White is particularly formed by silk threads drawn out to imitate saafrgppear- 
interesting, and is that to which we here chiefly refer, ances as may be fended. A great advantage in pouif of 
It includes one large panel and a pavement of Keene’s cheapness is thus obtained, and in same case* a polish can 
cement (gypsum twice burnt and mixed and made up be produced during the laying on of the cement. The 
with alum), of extreme hardness, coloured with earthy material scem^flfiapted for halls, staircases, and other in- 
and metallic oxides, and worked to a high polish. In ternal work in houses, churches, fee., and can be finished 
this state the cement resembles scagliola, possessing even where polish* is* not required for 3Aa/per square foot in 
greater brilliancy and depth of colour, but wanting some- stucco, and 4$4. iu haahmgfint. For polished work 94. 
thing of the brecciated character which characterises that extra would be charged: but wnen it is remembered that 
preparation. Another of the panels on the south wall is the price of scagliola m tfie plainest kind is 6s. 64. per 
exocuted in French plaster, which being far mom abundant foot, the vast difference in cost will be appreciated, while* 
and more easily quarried than the English, is much the durability mhst be at least equal, 
cheaper, but owing to an admixture oc carbonate of • In true ’scaglpl* the ordinary colours introduced are 
lime It does not burn to so pure a white. The object of apt to lib affected by the moist state of the work and ^hc 
the Exhibitors has been to show that this material is* use of ahnfi,/o that they often run; while on the other 
notwit hs ta n d ing , quite as well adapted foftho finer kinds of hand, from the nature of the material, consisting of a 
work, as itufor stucco on walk ana other common purposes. eeattof plaster on a framework of some kind and after- 
A number.of smal l er objects are shown as ifrnstrations wards polished, there is little means of adaptation to pori- 
of vanous deepratiye uses, but it mast not be, forgotten lions where strength is required. It is therefore that the 
that the simple Med less noticed adaptninns tor skirtings Jury have thought it right to notice a Gothic arch of a 
and other parts of rooms where a very hard durable su£ new kind of scagliola,* nvented and exhibited by Sam 
stance is required, uninjured by damp, Md perfectly mfe Dolan, ef Manchester (45, p. 766), to whom they award 
mm the attacks of, vermin, is a practical mm& mac h a Prise Medal. This arch includes a clustered column 
more Important than any other, Tbk is the tine value with base and capital cast in one piece, the artisan pre- 
of Keene s and eOrn tpuar plaster* obtained by the ad- paring a m ould and pouring into it thff outer coat, a am 
mixture of borax, eome other salts of thealka- ble composition, whi|b is allowed to set beforethe coarse 

line earths, with the burnt gypsum in various term of cement of the interior is added, the latter being so con- 
purity. A Prise Medal has been awaited to tbeMem. trived as not to interfere bv its expansion with the outer 
Whrtefor their exhibition of Porthmd ■mdKjecoe^ cqneBt coat; but rather InsJre the union of ths «ro. Tjtis as* 

- K process of casting scaghok work, and some contrivances 

• Seep, 5$9« a to polishing, are notioedby the Jury as worthy of een» 
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« fidratfim. The cost of the articles in the Exhibition 
would be about 802. 

Messrs. Oasi a ad Arkaui( 96, p. 766) are the exhi* 
%itors of a material called metallic lava, which is a plaster 

* capable of being worked into a variety of patterns and 
mmm t as illustrated in the Exhibition, and well adapted 
by its beauty, durability, and cheapness, for floorings and 
ember' deoorative purposes, amongst which is a table ix\ 
the Mborish style, intended for the, President of the 
Prendk Republic, 

Two different kinds Crf the metallic lava are exhibited ; 
one of which is white and ornamental, and admits of the 
application of mosaic work; and the other brown, and 
peculiarly adapted for covering roofs and terraces, lining 
tanks, cisterns, Ash-ponds, brick walls, stables, At,, where 
a durable, cheap, and impervious covering is required. 
Both kinds have stood the test of experience,* and are 
knoyn to be well adapted for the object they are intended 
for. The composition is patented, and the method of lay- 
ing down a flooring or terrace without trace of joints is 
both new and advantageous, insuring the perfect imper- 
meability of the 4rhole to moisture. A Prise Medal is 
awarded to these exhibitors. 

Tb Messrs. Della Valle Brothers, of Leghorn 
(Tuscany, ISO, p. 1800), a Prize Medal has been awarded 
for a new and peculiar manufacture in scagliola, to a 
certain extent imitative of works in Florentine mosaic, 
but applied in cases which would be impossible by that 
process. The objects exhibited consist of two tables and 
a vaa$, all truly, inlaid, and having a striking and very 
brilliant effect. This kind Vjf manufacture differs from 
ordinary scagliola in the much greater complication of 
the process and qlao in the greater beauty or the result, 
as the subjects include figures and views which at first 
appear haraly possible to be executed in such material, 
but which show great labour and skill, and some artistic 
knowledge in application. One of the objects, a round 
table, contains a central tablean, surrounded by an azure 
zone, with several emblematic ornaments. The table 
itselflis of scagliola on a base of marble, each oolour 
composing the grouiyi, and each figure of the central 
tableau 'has been first inlaid in a single piece and then 
shaded. The lights also are all inlaid, and the general 
effect is extremely beautifol. It will be seen that the 
general principle involved is that of a mixture of fine in- 
laying with shading. It would appear, however, that the 
result, although beautifol, is almost too costly to be gene- 
rally adopted, as theprice of the round table referred to 
is statadfat 250L The rectangular table in imitation of 
piqtmtj&h, and the vase, which is copied from the an- 
tique, show several difficulties incident to the process very 
successfully 'overcome. The polish in all the specimens 
is'very good, and entirely natural, no wrpish whatever 
being used, * 

Mr. L. Romoxj (Class XXX., 351, p. 848, and Tuscany, 
134, p. 1300) exhibits a scagliola candelabrum in imitation 
of giallo autico, designed^p^irniner, Esq., modelled 
by Ant. Trentanove, and the property of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert; and also a table in inlaid scagliola, 

* shown in Tusca&y. This exhibitor is Honourably Men- 
tioned as exhibiting excellent workmanship lathe elegant 
and costly appUctt&as of the material* he employs. The 
candelabrum is not altogether pleasing in he diet, but 
the workmanship is good. The inlaid tableiiS something 
in the style of those exhibited by the Messrs. Della Valle, 
but not at all equal either in design or execution, « ap- 
pears also to nave been manufactured in a somewhat 

* different manner. A cement mosaic in imitation of wood 

and marble was sent feta the Cape of Good Hope /or 
exhibition. ' . * , 4 

e. iArt ificiaf Stese wit^Silica Base, 

As constructed in atiustar end on principle* altogether 
distinct from th^of botirktae endjgypsum cements, we 
mast next station an ertfcfitaal stonorecently introduced 
by Messrs; JUtagje jjadPAEWNS, of Ipswich, and some- 
what XXV|L (#7, p. 771-8). 

This mqSlii awnpound cotartAg ofgminsof sand, 
. pebbles, stain or granite, day, or 

. indeed any star wteidV cemented together by a true 


| glass obtained by dissolving flint in caustic alkali in a 
I boiler at a high temperature, mixing up the materials 
1 withthis solution, into a paste of the consxstence of putty, 
moulding, this paste into any required form, and after 
alow air-arying^burning’ the artimes thus manufhetured 
hxa kiln at a bright red heat maintained for some tune. 
In the course of this process, the alkali combines wife the 
free silica and forms a kind of glass, so that the materials 
become cemented together by a substance which does not 
admit of the smallest absorption of moisture, and is con- 
sequently absolutely pnattackable by the frost. It also 
resists everydother kind of atmospheric action and is ex- 
tremely hard. It possesses besides the great advantage of 
not contracting sensibly during the last process of baking. 

It may be well to state briefly the details of manufac- 
ture in this time. The flints are used in the rough state 
in which they are found in the chalk, and of large size. 
They are suspended in wire baskets in a high-pressure 
boiler, the pressure being from 60 to lOOIhs. on the square 
inch. For abbut a ton or ton and a half of flints, about 
a quarter of a ton of caustic soda is required (about 5G 
per cent, of alkali). The resulting substance, a fluid 
silicate of soda, indrawn off every 48 or 56 hours, the 
quantity being about 200 gallons, and is afterwards eva- 
porated down to a specific gravity of 1*165, when it is fit 
foruse. The further process is sufficiently described above. 

’•Although this kind of artificial stone appears to offer 
many advantages, it is right to mention one objection to 
its use which has not yet been obviated, connsting of an 
effloresCeace'of some or the salts of soda, greatly disfiguring 
the appearance of the work. 

Besides artificial stone adapted for all kinds of garden 
work, for paving, and for architectural decoration, it has 
been found easy to manufacture a porous variety for filter 
stones which may be made of any size, admirably answer 
the purposes for which they Ire intended, and are sup- 
plied at extremely small cost. They are cleaned with 
perfect ease, and may be contrived so as to be applied 
without a reservoir to filter water, delivered to houses by 
the system of constant supply. The cost of a filter pass- 
ing 300 gallons per day would be 50s., and small niters 
are prepared for the use of travellers^jthe price of which 
is only 5s. Besides these slabs, permanent ascending fil- 
ters are prepared with the same material, the price of 
which, complete, varies from 15s. to 4/., supplying daily 
from five to sixty gallons: these are especially adapted 
for ships and domestic purposes. Other voty useful arti- 
cle have been manufactured of the same kind of material, 
among which scythe-stones and other grindstones may be 
mentioned. The Juiy have awarded a Prize Medal to 
these exhibitors for the improved material they have in- 
troduced, and the applications of it they have already made. 

d, Bituminm s Cements and Mastics . 

Another and quite different kind of cement is made 
chiefly with bitumeq. It is now well known both in 
England and on the Continent, under the name of asphalte. 

The pavement laid down at the east entrance of the 
Exhibition by the Seyssbl Asphalts Company is a good 
sample ofl theif material, and a Prize Medal has been 
awqjrded them for this object. The asphalte is generally 
obtained from natural sources, where H is combined with 
a large per oentage of carbonate of lime, reaching even 
to 80 per cent, or more, and the combination is so perfect 
that the rock in^this state long resists the action of mu- 
riatic acid. Less pure kinds contain sand, which is found 
to be injurious. The best kinds of asphaltic rock are con- 
verted into a plastic workable mastic in a short time, and 
at very little cost, sorely by the^addition of 6 or 8 per 
cent, of mineral or coal-tar and a few pebbles, the muon 
being effected in as iron cauldron at a vety moderate 
heat, and the viscid mass placed on a prepared flat sur- 
face. The advantages of this kind of pavement are its 
extreme toughness and power of resisting very consider- 
able wear. Such a pavement Absorbs no water and makes 
very little dust. 

Mr. J. B. Dtrroua (France, 485, p. 1801) is also the ex- 
hibitor of an asphalte adapted for pavement of this kind, 
as well as of mosaic work of natural stones cemented by 
asphalte. This t&e of the material is folly appreciated 
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by the Jury, and most be extremely valuable. It has; 
however, been long known, and indeed the application of 
bitumen dates very far back in the history of civilisation, 
as we find that it was commonly employed by the ancient 
Egypfflbis, and formed a solid and durable cement in the 
walls of Babylon. The Jury award an Honourable Men* 
tion lb Mr. Dufbur for his exhibition. 

e. Metallic Sponge Cement, 

A very curious and ingenious contrivance for a pave- 
ment is exhibited by Mr. A. Chenot (Prance, 119, 
p. 1177), which, if it can be manufactured *at an econo- 
mical rate, may be of importance under ^certain circum- 
stances. H.is called by the inventor 11 metallic sponge,” 
and is prepared by reducing certain ores of iron' (oxides) 
into a spongy state by the removal of their oxygen gas. 
In this condition they readily form into a datable cement. 
It may be a question whether an invention of this kind, 
which is not very recent, would not havew been brought 
into active operation before now, had there been no prac- 
tical difficulties hitherto insuperable ; the Jury feel, how- 
ever, that they are justified in conferring a Prize Medal 
on Mr. Chenot, in the belief that a new principle has 
l>ecu introduced, and that a most durable material for 
pavements, Ac., is provided by tile aid of his contrivance. 

K. Glass and Porcelain Mosaics. 9 

The art of inlaying, when the material inlaid consists 
of manufactured cement, glass, or porcelain, instead of 
murble or gents cut into definite forms, is so extremely 
different in all respects that we have judged it best to 
describe the processes of the former kind separately, and 
bring together the exhibitors who have sent such results 
into a single group. Even this group admits of subdi- 
vision, as it includes Roman mosaics, where prisms or 
threads off glass of various size and shape compose the 
whole picture; Venetian mosaics, where the glass is a 
tessera or other squared shape of some size, inlaid often 
in a cement liase : and a third kind, in which the inlaid 
substance consists of porcelain or burnt clay, generally 
also in tesserae, anA producing results admirably adapted 
for paving, and for house, palatial, and church decoration. 

a. Roman and Venetian Mosaic. 

The manufacture of true Roman mosaic has always, 
we believe, been confined to the city whence its name is* 
taken, and no country has entered into competition with 
Rome in exhibiting specimens of it. The Reporter has 
received the following account of the manufacture from 
M. Pistrucci, Chairman of the Jury : — 

“ The mosaics which are made in these times are com- 
posed of pieces of glass, sometimes called malt and some- 
times paste. They are made of all kinds of colours, and 
every different hue, and for large pictures they take the 
form of small cakes. For small works they ore produced 
in threads, varying in thickness from that of a piece of 
string to the finest cotton thread. Heaps of these, of all 
tints and colours, are prepared. A plate Dr slab of 
copper, marble, or date is then provided, of the size and 
thickness required for the intended work. This slab is 
hollowed out so as to resemble the'bottom of a box or a 
tray, to a depth proportioned to the work ; this may vary 
from an inch to the eighth, or even the sixteenth of an 
inch, if the work is to be mall. This hollow is then 
filled with poster of Paris, well smoothed, on|which the 
outline of the proposed design is very accurately traced, 
and an inked pen is passed over the outline to preserve 
it. Very few tools are required tfy the workmen; but 
for the large works, where comparatively huge pieces 
are to be inserted, small sharp-cutting hammqgp are made 
use of for splitting the cakes and reducing them to their 
proper size and form. Pincers also, of dS&rant forms, 
are used for placing then* equally, In very small works, 
instead of hammers, sharp-pointed pincers are made use 
of, like those Vith which diamonds are taken up, and 
sometimes a small tool like a ecarpeUo, The heat of an 
oil lamp is required to enable the workmen to draw out 
the strips of glass to the fineness he Wants, evefc to $at 
Of a hair. When this is all ready, the first operation is 
to dig or scoop out, with a scarpefto of the prop#? rise, a 


small piece of plaster of Paris from the, bottom of lihe . 
box or tray, without injuring the outline. This is filled 
up with a kind of mastic, like that which is used to %x 
panes of glass in the sashes or frames of a window, and 
the required piece ef smalt or glass 1 »t£eo pressed intb 
the mastic or composition'. In this way, step by step, 
and frofa day to day, repeating the operation of scooping 
out a small piece of plaster of. Pans, and never losing 
sight of the outlines, they* gradually fiU up the whole 
tray. In works of considerable dimensions the workmen 
place the tray or plate before tlem as painters place the 
canvas on which they are painting, and nave the original 
always close to them. For smaller, works they lit at a 
table, as if writing, and generally keep tjieir work'fiat on 
the table. The deigns used in these mosaics art^ for rite 
most part, copied from the pictures 4>f some artist of 
eminence, the designers themselves being also a separate 
body, working foff the mosaicieti, who mechanically fill 
up the spaces as above described. It Is true, however, 
that though these last cannot be called arfjsts, neverthe- 
less those who distinguish themselves in the art muBt 
be endowed with a good natural taste, a true and correct 
eye, and great perseverance, to enable thenrto copy the 
various tints and forms of the original without injuring 
tlie“outline. I am not aware that any moeaiciete has ever 
worked from his own original design, or evefa that he has 
drawn the outline on which he works. When this opera- 
tion is completed, it is passed over a stone made perfectly 
smooth and cleaned of every kind of dirt. But us it will 
always happen that interfaces, howeveV minute, Vill be 
left morq or le* betwera the several small pieces of 
smalt inserted in the mastic/ these are to he carefully 
filled up with heated wax, applied wfth hot-iron instru- 
ments from a pallet on which it has been prepared for 
the purpose ; and much of the good effeet said finish of 
the work will depend on tbe ability and care of the 
workmen by whom this operation is performed." 

The Exhibitors of works«of Roman mosaic are six in 
number, and tbe Council of Chairmen have acceded to 
the recommendation of the Jury qf this Claaq to give a 
Council Medal to that one amongst them who has sent 
thejnost remarkable specimen of this mdst beautifhl and 
imperishable art. The artist selected for this high reward is 
the Cavaliere Barberi (Rome, 15, p. 1286), add the object 
he exhibits is a large round table, designed and executed by 
him, or under his superintendence, an<^ representing cele- 
brated views in # ltaly. m Without comparing thif with* 
other celebrated mosaics, not exhibited, t he Ju ry have 
been exceedingly struck with tbe singular THttmcysind 
beauty of the workmanship, the admirable adaiftabmty of 
the giaterial to the nafrxre of the work aim toe style of 
design, the eaq^hisite shading of the colours, and the bril- 
liant though softened effect of the group of vieWB, the 
atmosphere qnd sky of each mingling into the same ethe- 
real tint, which relievesjthe eye, and allows it to rest with 
pleasure on the separaltrufNlie 

. Of the other mosAc^ two of very different land have 
been sent from the Rotal Manufactory at St. Peter's 
(Rome, 23, p. 1«86), one of them being a copy of a cele- 
brated pfoture by Guercino (a St. John Baptist), and the 
other it medallion, the portrait of Pope Boniface* the 
Second. Both of these are of much larger pieces than 
the table, being intended for snore distant vision, the 
latter especially, which appears meant for a lofty position 
in a church; hut both are remarkably fine specimens of 
workmanship, and the colours and drawing ar$ perfect# 
A Prize Medal is awarded to the exhibitor of these 
objects. (Prize Medal granted by Class XXX. also.) 

To the Cavaliere Luxgt Moglia (Rome, 20, p, 1286), 
a Prise Medal is alsot adjudged, for a circular table, a 

a uare slab, and a picture presenting a view of Pssstum, 
i in Roman mosaic, and all, admirably executed. The 
other exhibitors of Similar objects, viz., Ben ede tto Bos- 
ch etti (Rome, 17, p. 1286), artist $ Domknioo Moglia 
(Rome, 21, p. 1286). and Antonio Rocqhioianni (Rome, 
22, p. 1286), are Hohourably Mentioned, %s having shown 
admirable specimens' of the same curious art; and to the 
former a Prize Medal his been awarded. - 
It is right to mention that since tbe opening of the 
Exhibition, and indeed since the investigations of the 

2 P 
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Jury have becm completed, several objects in Roman 
mosaic have been added, which are chiefly of small use, 
but which deserve high commendation for their beauty. 
Several members of the Jury having left town, it has 
been impossibly to reward in any formal manner the 
exhibitors of these, although they well deserve to be 
mentioned with the others. 

A group of objects is exhibited in anew kind of glass , 
mosaic, by Mr. G. H. Stevens (Class X£X., 158, p. 835), 
execute! at atibut one-third the price of the ancient 
manufacture of this kiiRL. These objects include a pair 
of spiral candelabra, made in Keene’s cement, in imitation 
of marble, inlaid with various patterns of glass mosaic, 
and branded for the decoration of a hall or drawing- 
room. The glass is in large tessera. There are also 
gloss mosaic tablet, a slab containing various patterns for 
panels, and a specimen of heraldic decoration. The glass 
is stakied or gilt, and the method is- adapted for many 
purposes. The Jury have thought the method worthy 
of Honourable c Meutton. * 

5. aS§ and Porcelain Mosaics. 

No ^Exhibitors can at all compete with Messrs. Minton 
(86, p. 770) for the variety, beauty, and excellence of the 
encaustic and mosaic tiles manufactured by them by a 
process which involves very great mechanical ingenuity, 
aud which has been carried to a very high pitch of per- 
fection. Messrs. Minton have, indeed, to some extent, 
followed in the track of similar manufactures among the ; 
ancient!, both wfth regard tcyhe uses, forms, and pat- 
terns of their tiles, for pavingntnd wall*; but they have 
very greattyt improved all the mechanical contrivances, 
introducing one method more especially — enormous com- 
pression to consolidate dry day — which deserves very 
distinguished notice, and has been the commencement of 
an entirely new era in mosaic work in plastic material. 
To Messra Minton, accordingly, the Jury recommended a 
Council Medal, and the award was recognised by the 
assembled Group of Juries, and sent to the Council of 
Chairmen for confirmation. These Exhibitors had also 
received the some honour fbr their manufactures in porce- 
lain generally, Aid there is thus a joint Council Mt&ld 
given from Classes XXV. and XXVII. 

The tiles ^exhibited by Messrs. Minton are of three 
kinds, viz. s— - 

1. Encaustic, oq, Inlaid Tiles. — These are made by 

pressing? clay in the plastic state into an embossed plaster 
mould, thijpatiem or design on the mould being raised. 
When t is withdrawn from the mould, the outline 
of the partem is. indented; and the indented parts are 
theq filled in tilth liquid coloured Slays, according to the 
colours it is wished to produce. The riptface is then 
scraped auite fiat, uhtil the pattern appears well defined. 
The tile ts then fired, which brings out the colours to the 
proper tint. _ * 

2. Venetian Tiles and Afe^StTiJ^These tiles arc prov 
duced by the compression of epo^dered clays in metal 
djes, of any geometrical form that may be desired ; the 
days having been previously stained with metallic colours. 
Each' tile or tessera is, or course, of the saafo colour 
throughout. When fired, they are arr&jjsd on a smooth 
platform with the face downwards, according to the 
design intended; after which liquid Roman hr Portland 
cement is poured upon them, and they are thus formed 
into slabs of any rise required. 

.. 3. 7%le* mads after the manner of the Alhambra, and other 
* “ * ~ ile of these tiles 

at Bristol, 


Spanish TUu>-~r here Is c 
in England, add thsA in in the Mayor's 
supposed to haw been presented to a predecessor in the 
civic chair by M Spanish merchants These are made by 
pressing phumo daya oti ia embossed mould* which farms 
grooves ormdentationv These tiles Are then fired, and 
come ant efrthe c >ven Wrih the pa$ern farmed. The 
indentations ju» fagt 4M4n with bnamels of various 
colours, and, 
and renders 
walla 



n, Vteh produces a brilliant efieot, 
;«uitableeithef tibrVoors or caring 


and Co* of the VauxhaU 
Afedal has been awarded 


e mosaic pavement composed of tessera of vitrified 


clay of several colours ondrihapes, all produced by ma- 
chinery with great Aridity and facility, and without the 
neoessity of empping any of the tessera. The machine 
is patented by the Exhibitors; and, besides making tes- 
sera of the usual, form and size, is oapable of subdividing 
them in such a way that, with comparatively few shapes, 
an endless variety of patterns can be executed, the faints 
being preserved in straight lines throughout the whole 
pavement. 

The mode of working is as follows! — The clay being 
prepared in the usual way, by washing and rifting, and 
stained with ^various metallic oxides, is formed by a 
machine into long thin ribbands, about | inch thick, and 
3 or 4 feet long. Out of these ribbands the tessera are 
cut by the patented machine with great rapidity, and 
when dry are baked in saggers in the usual way. 

The pavement slabs ore made by faying these tessera 
face downwards on a perfectly fiat slate, the pattern 
being of course reversed, and covering their backs with a 
layer of Portliuid cement and two layers of rough thin 
tiles, carefhlly embedded in the cement. In this way 
strong slabs are f^pned, of about 1} or 2 inches thick, 
which are almost perfectly impervious to moisture or 
rising* damp, and can be laid down by any mason. 

The exhibitors consider that they may fairly claim 
mqrit for the introduction of the method, and the flatness 
and durability of the surface, as well as its impermeability. 
The work can be produced at from 2s. 6 d. to 5s. per 
square feoj, according to the size of the pavement aud 
that of the tessera. The specimen in the Exhibition is 
valued at 3s. 6 d. per square foot. 

Messrs. Mabchebi and Osboli (Rome, 13, p. 1285) are 
exhibitors of a number of slabs of cement, of very good 
quality, prepared for pavement, and imitative of marble 
mosaic. They have received Honourable Mention for 
these objects. 

Group 4. — Manufactures in Clay. 

The number of objects exhibited belonging to this 
group is considerable, and of great importance. The 
number of exhibitors is not, however \$ry large, amount- 
ing only to between eighty and ninety, of whom nearly 
forty are foreigners. 

Of the English exhibitors there are some remarkable 
for excellence of various kinds, but especially in fire-clay 
goods, terra-cotta, salt-glazed ware, tiles, drainage-pipes 
and* bricks. Of each of these there are several. 

France has as many as twelve exhibitors sending terra 
cottas of great beauty, and some fire-clay goods. 

Belgium has only four, and all of fire-clay goods, con- 
sisting of retorts and crucibles. Of the various States of 
the Zollverein there are four from Saxony, and one from 
Bavaria, almost all of chemical apparatus; besides four 
from other countries, of brick and terra-cotta. Austria 
has only <me, but a very important exhibitor in bricks. 
Italy has also only one, who sends a clay mosaic pave- 
ment From the Peninsula there are four; two of them 
sending samples of the large jars for which Spain and 
Portugal have long been famous. From India are several 
specimens of brjpks and terra-cotta; and from the United 
States are a few objects of some interest 

JL. Brices and Tubs. 

Among the materials used for Construction none are 
more realty important than bricks, these articles bring 
manufactured of a substance almost universally attainable, 
worked into a form convenient for use, hardened and 
rendered more or lees c imperyiotts fo moisture by a partial 
burning, and when used, cemented together with mortar, 
or seihe of those substances described in the first group 
of plastic materials. Bricks have been employed from 
the earliest period, and are still as necessary, if not move 
so, than ever; and, whether in tfceformof common stock 
bricks, or any modification for boiling purposes, or as 
fiat or other bricks for rooftop or paving; or lastly, as 
gutters or pipSs for drainage, the number used is so huge, 
and the interest ciiisiernea So universal, that even the 
smallest improvement, either in the mixture of material, 
the method of burning, the method of uniting, or indeed 
any other matter, fa or really national importance. 
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The facts with regard Uf bricks have reference to the 
kind of clay used ; the admixture #f clay with other ma- 
terial; the size, shape, and proportion# of foe brick, tile, 
or pipe; the mode ami extent of burning; the production 
of any glare or other peculiar surface; and lastly, the 
mode or using them and attaching them together. It 
will be found that several contrivances, more or less in- 
genious, and more or less complete and efficacious, have* 
been submitted few exhibition, and have come nnder the 
consideration of the Jury, and the Reporter regrets that 
this subject, the interest and extent of which he fully 
recognises, should have been left to him tfi describe and 
dilate upon, sensible as he is that the want of professional 
and practical acquaintance with the arts of construction 
must seriously interfere with the due execution of his 
task. 

In speaking of the exhibitors of these articles,, it will 
be convenient to consider them grouped, as ihr as possible, 
in regular order. We propose to treat them as follows, 
although it may sometimes be necessary to depart from 
this plan on account of tingle exhibitors sending objects 
of different kinds':— • 


1. General improvements in building contrivances, 

such os hollow bricks, glased bricks, Ac. 

2. New and peculiar forms of bricks and ornumeytal 

bricks. 

3. Common, waterproof, and white brides. 

4. Roofing and paving tiles. « 

5. Drain-pipes, Ac. 

6. Bath or scouring bricks. 

We have mentioned in the commencement of this 
Report that a Council Medal had been awarded to the 
Society fob Improving the Condition of the Labour- 
ing Classes (pp. 774-5 ), for their improvements in the arts 
of construction as applied to dwelling-houses, and espe- 
cially to those of the lower classes. Those only who have 
visited the dwellings of the labouring population. as at 
present constructed in large towns, are at all aware of the 
overwhelming necessity for some great and rapid improve- 
ment, and of the vtst alteration that might be effected in 
the moral condition as well as the health of the poor, if 
the decencies of life were attended to in their habitations. 
By introducing a system of construction remarkable at 
once for strength, deanliness, warmth, ventilation, dryness, 
rapidity of completion, safety from fire, and economy, 
tins Society have established claims deserving of "tho 
highest acknowledgment, and have insured the gratitude 
of multitudes who have not yet learned the advantages 
the$ will derive. The contrivances include a peculiar 
form of brick, made tubular; moulded articles in clay for 
window-sills, muliions, Ac., soil and other drains, earthen- 
ware water-closets, Ac., betides kitchen-ranges, iron bed- 
steads, Ac., which do not come under the consideration 
of the Jury. Many of these are illustrated, not only in 
the Exhibition (Class XXVII., 124, pp. 774-5), but in the 
lodging-houses constructed by H.R»fC the Prince Albert, 
opposite the Exhibition Building in Hyde Park ; but it is 
well to state that the cost of these cottages need not by 
any means be taken as a model for similar constructions 
elsewhere, and that, on the contrary, the houses that have 
been actually erected show a sufficient return for the 
capital invested, and even at very modeAte rents promise 


to prove profitable in a strictly commercial semse. 

Of all these contrivances the Society m par to put 
forward the principle of tubular bricks as of fir* import- 
ance. It is true that the idea is by no nimyi modern, 
similar materials having been employed by foe 
when lightness was needed, as in large vaultings, and 
being described as of common use at this day In Toms, 
and other parts of North Africa, where they have indeed 
been employed for many ages, Bricks or fob kind, of 
somewhat peculiar construction, have been patent ed by 
H. Roberts, EnJ,, F.S.A., the Honorary Architect of the 
Society, and have been illustrated by the Society in the 
Exhibition, the one kind made wedge-shaped (foe value 
of which form is doubtfol), and bonded longifudinally 
over each other^ so that two cavities ran parallel ^thraugn 
every course, giving a double security against moisture, 
and much Anility for ventilation. We quote the following 


from a paper published by the Society* and distributed 
by them : — 

The dimensions being unlimited, a sise has been chosen 
which, with the omission of the headers, reduces, by abnnt 
one-third, the number of joints, and greatly improves the 
appearance of the work, giving it more boldness of effect 
ana resemblance to stone than that of ordinary brick* 
■ woric. This sise is twelve inches long, and three courses 
rise one foot in Height : a sise equally qpvveniegt for the 
workmen in the manufacture, agi in the use of the bricks, 
for, whilst less liable to damage in moving than tUbse of 
larger sise, their form admits of ready handling and 
stowage for transport f 

Nine patent hollow bricks of the sise before described 
will do as much walling as sixteen of the common sort, 
whilst the weight of the former but Utile exceeds that of 
the latter, an important consideration is reference to 
carriage as well as the labour in using. • 

ftyien passing through the machine, or in the process 
of drying, any number may be readily enplayed at foe 
ends for gables, or marked for dosuffA, and broken off as 
required m use; or they may be perforated for thcT pur- 
pose of ventilation. If nicked with a sharp-pointed ham- 
mer, they will break off at any desired line; and foe 
angles may be taken off with a trowel as readily as those 
of the common make. 

A sufficient proportion of good fitting bricks may be 
selected from an ordinary burning, and m laying them a 
1 much better bond will be obtained thap is usuayy given 
in common briokwoik. y 

The bricks fffi foe quoins and Jambs may be made 
either solid or perforated, and with ^perpendicular holes, 
either circular, square, or octagonal: those in the quoins 
may be so arranged .as to serve for ventilating shafts. 
Stone will be found equally applicable for the quoins 
and jambs; and the appearance of the work be thereby 
improved. 

Hollow bricks may lie made with any good tile maritime, 
in foe same manner as ordinary draining pipes, *and at 
about the same cost, in proportion* to the quantity of clay 
contained in them. . They are more compressed, require 
less drying, and with much less fuel are better burned 
than ordinary bricks, even when only .waste heat, or that 
in the upper part of the kiln, is used. 

The saving in brickwork effected by the use of foe 
patent bricks, when made at & Air price, will from 
25 to 30 per cent, on forir cost, with a reduction of 26 
j per cent, on the quantity of mortar, and a^jmilar saving 
on the labour, when done by accustomed workfflBh. •The 
process of drying is jnuch more rapid tym in common 
brickwork, and the smoothness of the internal surface of 
walls built wKff the patent bonded bricks renders plaster- 
ing, in many instances, quite'toimecess&rr, whereby a fur- 
ther saving tis* effected, not only in the first cost, but also 
in foe subsequent maiqVni mc e. If glased on foe outer 
Jhce, as may be done with many clays, a superior finished 
surAce is obtainable without plaster. 

Statement' shaping the Comparative tost of a Rod of 

Reduced Brickwork, built with ordinary Bricks of the 
• common &ize,<anfi a Rod built with Patent Bonded Hollow 


Bricks 


4.800 ordinary bricks to a rod, at . • 

• 2*450 Patent Bonded H. Bricks, „ 25*. » 

Saving in bricks per rod • . 

8,300 ordinary bricks to a red, at At. • 
2,4504’ktent Bonded H. Bricks, „ 30*. • 

Saving Inlrickfl per rod • • 


£. *. d. 
4 6 0 
3 1 3 


4,300 ordinal 
2,450 Patent 


i to a rod, at $8*. 
H. Bricks, „ 35*. 


SariBg^a briclp per red # § . • £1 14 3 

This shows an advantage of 29 per cent in fhvour of foe 
patent bonded hollow bricks, in addition to a considerable 
diminution in the cost of cartage or transport, and of 
86 per cent on the mortar and foe labour. 

2 P 2 
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„ ^The relative prices given above may be taken as the ■ 
fair average selling prices, depending on the cost of fael, 
latpmr in preparing tbe day, &c. ; and the result of in- 
|inries of parties who have made these bricks in Hunting* 
denshire, Wiltshire, and Lancashire fully confirms tne 
statement that 30s. per 1000 may be considered as a fair 
average selling price. Owing to their larger dimensions, 
this'corresponds to 16s. 10J<1. for the common sort, or if 
sold at ggs. this^is equivalent to common bricks at 18s. 
The extra cost for glaze U not stated. 

In Concluding this notice of the contrivance here re- 
ferred to, the Jurv are desirous to place it distinctly on 
record, f hat the Council Medal is awarded to the Society 
for their exhibition generally, as 'exemplifying their efforts 
in various ways to improve the dwellings of the labouring 
classes, and not fot'any particular part of it. 

A very ingenious machine exhibited by Messrs. Borie 
Brothers (France, 417, p. 1198) is well adapted for the 
manufacture of tubular bricks of the best quality, jirith 
considerable rapidity, and of perfectly uniform dimensions. 
In this machine theday is greatly compressed, and when 
burnt the bricks are extremely hard and strong. It is 
said 1 6 be capable of making 4000 of ordinary size per 
day ; but tbe size exhibited is very large, and there are as 
many as nine small tubes running longitudinally through 
each. The bricks can thus be made extremely light, the 
saving in weight being estimated at 50 per cent., but 
capalne of reaching 70, while the saving in expense is 
stated a^frora 10 to 30 per cent. A Prize Medal is awarded 
to the exhibitor. ^ 

Other hollow bricks, manufactured in fire ordinary way, 
and without statement of price, are exhibited by the 
North Devon Pottery Company (Class I., 127, p. 133), but 
those do not offer any marked peculiarity. 

Bricks of rhomboidal form are exhibited by Mr. J. C. 
Haddan (Class XXVII., 114, p. 773), and have been 
considered by the Jury as worthy of Honourable Mention. 
TheJ are considered to offer a means of producing a 
better ftmd than can be obtained with the ordinary shape, 
but it will doubtless be very long before the fimn and 
proportions whieg have so long been .used in the manu- 
facture of bricks will be changed, or in any way modified 
for ordinary purposes. It may, however, happen that for 
special purposes a change will become advisable, and any 
ingenious attempt which possesses the great qualifications 
of cheapness- and •comparative simplicity is worthy of 
notice. * «, • 

Othe r bri c k y of new form are shown by Mr. A. Milch 
(PnBsbffWpT 1 048), who is considered worthy of Ho- 
nourableMentfon, and by Mr. R. Beswick (Class XXVII., 
106, *p/ 772). o 

Moulded bricks arc exhibited by Mr. L. Thompson (100, 
p. 772), and Mr. E. S. Key (126, p. 776). The latter are 
adapted for window frames of cottages, sthtxil-rooms, &c., 
not being liable to decay, and hftfo" perfectly fire-proof. 
They are also cheap, the cogrper root super, being stated 

c _ 


at Is. for red, and Is. Ad. for White brick, including whole 
panes of sheet glass, but exclusive of carriage. 

A number fi specimens of ornamental bricks are exhi- 
bited from England, some of them worthy of special 
notice. Among these Lord Lovelace is Honourably 
Mentioned for a stack of three chimneys, constructed for 
and exhibited by him (87, p. 770). The form and fityle 
•of these chimneys are better than the execution. 

Mr. J. Luff (111, p. 772) has received Honourable 
Mention for moulded bricks, both plain and ornamental, 
besides red and white paving tiles, and kiln tiles for malt- 
ing. The onfiunental bricks are described as very eco- 
nomical, the number required for a chimney 10 feet high 
from the base costing not more than 30s., made to any 
pattern. The plain tiles and pantiles are capable of 
resisting the weather, and form a cheap and durable 
covering for cottages. The collection exhibited is small, 
but very creditable. 

Mr. J. Ambrose (128, p. 776), is the exhibitor of a 
white ornamental chimney, also adjudged worthy of 
Honourable Mention, The form and construction of the 
bricks employed ar$ very creditable to tbe exhibitor. 

We # come now to the consideration of good common 
bricks, and the Jury have to mention, as occupying the 
first place amongst these, the scries exhibited by Mr. 
Mihsbach (Austna, 610, p. 1038), of Vienna, tbe founder 
and proprietor of one of the largest and most remarkable 
establishments for brick-making that exists in the whole 
world. A J’rize Medal is awarded to this exhibitor. 

As some illustration of the magnitude of this esta- 
blishment and the good quality of the bricks, we may 
state that it formed a part of the contract for the great 
tunnel through the Sommering, on the Austrian railway, 
that 20,000,000 of brioks required this year (1851) should 
be supplied from Mr. Miesbach's works, and that another 
contract for 40,000,000 for public works at Vienna is also 
supplied from the same works during the same year. 
These are all additions to the ordinary make, and the 
fact is certified by a member of the Jury, an architect of 
Vienna. The subjoined statement of the nature of their 
establishment has been forwarded by^the exhibitors to 
the Juiy, and is given here as interesting and instructive. 

The privileged brick and tile fhetory on the Wiener- 
Berg stands on a space of ground of 264} English acres, 
while an area of 680 English acres afford a supply of 
excellent material for brick-making, sufficient for several 
centuries to come, and consist of four sections, which are 
separated into ten subdivisions. There are 24,930 feet 
in length of drying sheds for the manufacture of ordinary 
bricks, and 8,304 feet of moulding sheds for the manufac- 
ture of tiles, and facing and ornamental bricks, besides 
43 kilns calculated to bam 45,000 to 110,000 bricks per 
kiln, or to bum at one time 3,500,000. There are further 
in this establishment, infant schools for 120 children, a 
hospital with 52 beds, besides a tool workshop, a wheel- 
wright’s and carpenter’s shop, and the great watering 
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Class XXVII.] PEAKE’S " TERRO-METALLICJ” PRODUCTS— ITALIAN TILES,’ &c. 

and kneading pita for red fend white ornamental bricks. I and soundness, and it also produces a patural glaze of 
On all the sections there are the requisite dwellings for considerable value. 

the officials and workmen, besides stabling for about Messro. H. and K. Haywood, of the Brownhills Tileries, 
300 horses. The six other factories are provided in the near Burslem, in Staffordshire (127, p. 776), are eAi- 
same proportion, and the amount of money turned over bitors of tiles of all kinds, quarries, stoneware pipes, 
in the business amounts to about 1,600,000 florins c. h. closet-pans, traps, and other objects of very fine ouality, 
(180,000/. sterling), the capital employed being 600,000 and are considered worthy of a Prise Medal. Messrs, 
florins c. m. (60,000/.) , Haywood not* only exhibit a very extensive series of 

The ordinary dimensions of the bricks constructed by these anicles, jrhich are largely supplied and much 
these exliibitors are donble the usual size, measuring esteemed in the trade, but they have afib addedVhimney 
11*3 by 5*9 and 2*6 inches, instead of 9 inches by 4$ shafts and pavements of the same material. Theis day 
and 24, and they arc said to be generally cheaper than isof excellent quality, and very well and perfctly worked, 
stock bricks of the best quality in other countries, not- and the firing seems to have been effected at a hmh tern- 
withstanding the high cost of fuel. They are burnt perature. • " 

partly with coal and partly with lignite, obtained from To Mr. Robert Brown, of Surbiton Hill, Surrey 
numerous and extensive mines in various districts belong- (117, p, 773)* a Prize Medal is awarded for improved 
mg to the same proprietors. Italian tiles, and grooved ridge tiles, invented and exhi- 

There are one or two exhibitors of improved common bited by him. * • 

bricks, and some others who have sent ^similar articles Until this exhibitor introduced his modification of 
chiefly as illustrations of raw material. Of these we Italfltn tiles, those made in England, og well as those 
only mention (as being exhibited in Class XXVII.) brought from the Continent, weifedll adapted to the 
Messrs. Fohdham and Sons (118, 773), and Mr. F. English climate, and therefore little used, but by the 

Fisher (Class 1., 119, p. 133), the former of whom send alteration he made in the form, the exact appearance of 
improved, and the latter white bricks. * the Italian tile is preserved, while the roof is perfectly 

Excellent bricks of the N common kind used in the water-tight. The lower tile being slightly curved, and 
country are amongst the objects exhibited from Iiq}ia, a horizontal indentation made across its face, about 
but they offer nothing peculiar that requires notice here. one inch from the top, besides a button being placed 
A Prize Medal lias been awarded to Mr. J. Workman instead of the nail-holes used in the old Italian tile, the 
(116, p. 773) for an ingenious and apparently effectual, needful alterations are made, and the tile is complete, 
method of rendering common bricks perfectly waterproof, The tiles are coloured Aarey, the colohr being fount in. 
at a cost of about 6s. per thousand. The machine by The cost of these tiles ismiore moderate than that of any 
which the process is effected is sufficient to turn out from other Italian tiles used in England. • 

30,000 to 50,000 per day, and the waterproofing takes The grooved-ridge tile is so contrived that the vertical 
place either during the first- process of manufacture, or ornaments can be made separately, at low cost, and with 
after the brick is completed. No extra cost of carriage great accuracy, and can be replaced if broken. The Jury 
is needed to complete the work under any circum- consider both this and the former modification as of great 
stances. merit, and have reason to believe that they are fully 

It is unnecessary to point out all the advantages that sanctioned by experience under various circumstances of 
would result from taking advantage of this method, but exposure. • 

the Reporter would not omit to notice its peculiar im- A Prize Medal has been awarded to Mr. Abiuller 
portance in the case of cottages and small houses, and (France, 405, p. 1197) for a new kind of tile introduced 
for vaults and foundations. It is in these applications by, him, exhibiting much ingenuity df design, besides 
that the very great absorbency of common bricks (which great neatness and excellence of execution. Mr. Fox 
will take up on an average nearly a quart of water each) (France, 1232, n. 1236) is adjudged worthy of Honour- 
is so ruinous not only to the property exposed under their able Mention for other tiles, or brick, clay, and glass 
shelter, but* to the health of the inhabitants, who are exhibited by him. The tiles of the fyrmer exhibitor are 
often very ill supplied with the means of removing the apparently well jidaptecLfor general use, unless tlfeir cost 
evil. The inventor believes that the total extra cost of should l>e more considerable than t hat of the more 
using his bricks would not exceed 41. in the construction common kinds, nearly equal to'ftem fiPTRfetimioiv and 
of a small cottage. durability. 

The manufacture of paving tiles, roofing tiles, and HJr. Sealy, of Bridgwater (130, p. 77<>5, an exhibitor 
draining tiles, including also drain pipes and pantiles, is of roofing-tikfoaud Bath bricks, is Honourably Mentioned, 
so for distinct from that of bricks in the ordinary accep-. chiefly for the latter articles. ThS scouring bricks, so 
tation of the term, that they admit of separate reference called, were first brought into general notice by the 
in this place, and many of them are more properly con- house widen he now represents, and he is still the prin- 
sidered amongst agricultural implements. We nave, how- cipal manufacturer affir ££|ffi«'ter of the article, which is 
ever, a few remarks to offer concerning some few of the of great use for various purposes in the arts. The fol- 
various exhibitors who have sent articles of t^is kind. lowing account of the Bath bricks will he found to possess 
To Mr. Thomas Peake, of Tunstall, Staffordshire (123, some interest, umd is supplied by this exhibitor. It is 
p. 774), a Prize Medal is awarded for large andante- ^probable fehat the finest silicious particles are derived 
resting series of articles manufactured in a peculiar pre- from ^he destruction of Infusorial animalcules at the 
paration of day, and with a peculiar burning, and called meeting of the tide with the fresh water of the river, and 
by him Tcrro-metcdlic. To produce tbto material several it is not unlikely that a somewhat similar if not identical 
days are mixed, and some of them being hard they are 4>r#duct might be obtained from the mud accumulating 
pulverised by rollers, and tempered in iraf^oved pug- At the mouth of the Elbe and other riven where such 
mills, the whole being worked by np less than five steam- causes are known to act. • 

engines (one of them 50-liorsc power), and machinery of The material used for eleanin&and polishing metal 
various kinds in several large lactones, Atthe present gSods, &c., known by the name ofhath brick , is manu- 
time about 30 ovens are employed, and as vhuch as 50 factored at Bridgwater from the tidal deposit of the river 
acres of land are in connection with the tileries. The Parrot; and although many attempts have been made to 
establishment of this exhibitor is of very long standing produce a similar article, we believe they have all hitherto 
in Staffordshire, and the prices at which the goods are foiled. This matelfal is a peculiar nfocture of fine ttHeious 
supplied have been of date years very much reduced, sand and clay brought up by the tide, Which is very 
The colour as well as quality of the terro-metaltic is strong iu the Parrot, and is deposited *>n the sides of the 
extremely good for many purposes, some of it being rivers banks as the wat^f becomes still, just before the 
almost like cast-iron, and very strong testimonials have time of its ebbing, 1 and some little time hfterwards.” 
been given by many practical men in fevoar of the There are several exhibitors of draining-pipes and 
excellence and durability of the nufimfimtured articles, tiles, some of whom, sending also terra-cotta and glazed 
It is stated that the heat at which the material fs fired is Stoneware, will be referred to afterwards in this Report; 
so considerable as to insure in every case perfect hardness others, sending them rather as illustrations of machines 
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ian mannfectqpes, do not properly outer into competi- 
tion, as 4 other* again, already noticed, have been more 
Tqjmnkable.fbr other more prominent, although perhaps 
not more really important objects. We must, however, 
it for here to one exhibitor who has been adjudged worthy 
of Honourable Mention by the Jury, and whose products 
are extremely remarkable for the unusual beauty and 
purity of the material of which the pipes and tiles are 
xnanufhgtured. We allude to the Earlnof Enniskillen 
(Class £, 116, p. 133, and Class IX., v 232, p. 395), and 
quota the following account of the Florence Court Tile 
and Pottery Works as forwarded to the Reporter:— 

“ The raw material, of which these objects are manu- 
factured, consist^ of a patch of'about 20 Irish acres, and 
is only portion of a very extensive seam of clay , bounded 
on three aides by a»very large extent of excellent .peat, or 
turf bog, producing an incalculable supply of fuel to the 
works c at a cheap rate. The depth* of the clay bed 
averages about 13 feet, of which the upper strata burning 
red measures about four fee t, and is workable to within a 
few inches of the rfarfece, the other nine feet improves in 
pureness, and bums whiter as it reaches the bottom. 

“ The qualities of this clay were partly discovered in 
1847, and the manufacture of tiles commenced in 1848. 
In 1850 it was found necessary to increase the works, 
and erect two* new kilns on a larger scale, to enable the 
manager to tom out a fresh weekly supply of pipes. 

11 The drying shed is 180 feet long, by 20 wide in the 
clear, and capable of containing in its drying compart- 
ments ffi),000 twoAnch pipes, with two wooden tramways 
running the whole length to accommodate the machines 
to the shelvu, with a wide crossing in centre, close to the 
rear of which the png-mill, worked by two horses, is 
situated. Another range of drying sheds is now being 
laid out for erection, and the demand from this manufac- 
tory extends from Cork to Belfast. A pottery on a 
moderate scale has been established here a few months, 
and ''promises fairly for flower-pots, milk-pans, butter- 
crocks, c jars, black and brown tea-pots, dec/' 

It may be well to observe, that there is no other fuel 
than peat used in any portion of this manufacture. 

Mr. C, PhilIjps, of Weston-super-Mare (Outside, 
West, 63, p. 117), jias sent for exhibition a collection of 
flower-pots, *bf very admirable manufacture, and remark- 
able both for colour, smoothness, and style. The Jury 
have considered M*. Phillips worthy of Honourable Men- 
tion fof 'these articles. « , 


M. Terra-Cottas. 

The manuflusture of terra-cotta is an important and 
intesesting modification of commoi moulded brickwork, 
requiring a clay of great purity, resemblingcthat used for 
pipe-making and potter*s-ware, containing but little iron, 
and made up with a quantity of crushed pottery and 
calcined flints, the whole being w.eJJ mixed and burnt to 
a very high heat. It thus Wpjprcraches in its nature to 
what » called stoneware, but the Vision of the materials 
it not effected. There are several exhibitors of terra- 
cotta of very high merit, and we proceed to enumerate 
them. It should be observed that the ( tnm terra-cotta of, 
the ancients was a less baked and much less durable 


material than the modem kind, being, in feet { little more 


than sun-baked clay of considerable purity. 

Of English exhibitors of terrarcotta, the most remark- 
able in respect to the magnitude of the objects exhibited 
are Messrs, E, P. Willogk and Co., of the Ladyshore 


most remri'k- 


Terra-cotta Works, 
223, p. 853), to wl 


S p. 764, and Nave, Weft, 
ri&l has been awarded. 


f ate model of R decorated Gothic church, executed 
in Ladyshore tetHnsotta (the whole of the church 
as the model being of this material), forms a 
interesting and orominentr portiod of the Exhibition, 


as well as tue mod 
and besides thbere t 

material. ’ , , r ; w : 

price of carved stiff* 


don ofoakiwifcl 


| of the Exhibition, 
'capital, a chimney- 
the slab in stone, a 
f aqd other smaller 
advantages of the 


m efiMbitors that these objects are 
m of from 50 to 75 per cent, on the 
or oak. The quality of the material 


is good, and the style of mafiufecture careful and nraise- 
worthy. Thp Jury recognise the importance of hitnr 
ducing a material so useful and so economical in many 
cases, especially where the absence of durable stone inter- 
feres with the construction of public buildings. A well- 
made terra-cotta may be regarded as almost indestructible 
by ordinary exposure, and although in odour it is gene- 
rally inferior to good stone, and the parts are liable to 
warp in burning, yet fbr some kinds or ornament, and fer 
mgny practical purposes, the result is everything that is 
needed. 

A Prise Medal has also been awarded to Mr. Blanchard, 
of King Edward Street, Westminster Road, London (92, 
p. 771), for several objects in terra-cotta, exhibited by 
him, including part or a Gothic pinnacle, a capital, and 
some small articlesr These are of vary excellent colour, 
and the details of construction are admirable. The 
material is described as a composition of the best white 
pipe-day, crushed pottery %are, calcined flint, flour- 
glass, and white sand, all well amalgamated and burnt at 
a high temperature. The tint is exactly that of the 
material as it leases the kiln, without artificial colour, 
wash, paint, or stopping, and is extremely uniform. It 
docs not alter on exposure, and the works of thb esta- 
blishment have stood the test of time. 

Mr. Pulham, of Broxbourne (108, p. 772, and Class 
XXX., 216, p. 833), is the exhibitor of several objects in 
red terra-cotta, some adapted for construction and others 
entirely «oiniamcntal. As fer as material is concerned 
these are considered by the Jury to be worthy of a Prize 
Medal, while the artistic merit of the more ornamental 
articles is equally noticeable. The colour of some of this 
terra-cotta is very dark rich red. 

Messrs, Doulton and Watts, of Lambeth, are exhi- 
bitors of sundry objects in terra-cotta and fire-clay, some 
of them of considerable beauty, and they exhibit, together 
with Messrs. Henry Doulton and Co., also of I«arahct.h, 
a number of excellent articles in stoneware (23, p. 765, and 
95, p. 771). Both these parties are proprietors of exten- 
sive works at Lambeth, where they carry on the manu- 
facture of stoneware on a large scale, to ‘which they have 
recently added that of terra-cotta, of which alone we 
speak in the present notice. The terra-cottas they exhibit 
include vases of large size, trusses, window -heads, and 
Ward’s cases, the latter very beautifully and delicately 
constructed, though of small size. They also include a 
fulfaized figure of Time (by Messrs. Doulton and Watts"), 
made in one single piece of clay and 'fired entire without 
joint of any kind. The chief expense of such figures 
is incurred in the first moulding, and should there be a 
demand they could afterwards be, repeated at small cost, 
not exceeding in this case 101. or 12/. They are abso- 
lutely imperishable by weather. A Prize Medal has been 
awarded to Messrs. Doulton and Co., and Messrs. Doulton 
and Watts, jointly, for their combined exhibition of 
terra-cotta and stoneware, the latter of which will be 
referred to subsequently. 

To Messrs. Ferguson, Miller, and Co. (93, p. 771), 
a Prize Medal has been awarded for sundry goods ia 
terra-cotta, raanp factored by them of fire-clay, and burnt 
at a high heat. The fire-clays found in various parts 
of the coal measures are now much used for different 
purposes where rdfractoiy clay is required, and amongst 
the rest for ornamental vases, and figures fov outside 
decoration fn gardens, for which they form a good arti- 
ficial stone, much superior to common stone. The con- 
traction that takes place in firing renders it somewhat 
difficult to model them with sufficient accuracy to 
insure a satisfactory result, and this is especially the case 
where the farm required is complicated and cut up into 
detail. The present exhibitors have prepared tome vases 
expressly for the Exhibition, and they have shown 
ingenuity in adapting the design^to the material. 

THE GRANGftfOVTTH COAL COMPANY (99, p. 772) ex- 
hibit a somewhat similar series to those just described. 
All the articles fbrwarded were manufectured from a 
fire-clay of remarkable purity, consisting of about 64 per 
cent. Bilica, and 3tt per cent alumina, with less than 
If per cent, of iron, lime, and phosphates. The analysis of 
the clays used by these exhibitors, as given by them to the 
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Reporter, rather shows a different combination from that 
of the Stourbridge clay, hut thq extremely email per 
ecntage of inch impurities as render the clafr fusible must 
be regarded as an important peculiarity, flbe vases, pe- 
destals, and chimney cans exhibited are all of the natural 
colour of the day when burnt, none of them having been 
painted or otherwise coloured. The exhibitors are ad- 
ju deed worthy of Honourable Mention. ^ 

The following is an analysis of the clays of two differ- 
ent kinds used by the exhibitors. The analyses were 1 
made by Dr. Penny, of the Audersonian University, 




No. 1. 

No. 8. 

Silica - - 

mm 

- 65*20 

62*85 

Alumina - - 

mm 

- 33*41 

35*65 

Lime - - - 

mm 

■32 

•45 

Magnesia- - 

mm 

•1? 

•15 

Oxide of iron - 

*5 

•49 

•59 

Phosphates - 


*45 

•31 



100*00 

100*00 


A very beautiful vase iu terra-cottff, exhibited by Mr. 
Betts in the West Nave, but designed by Mr. J. Thomas 
(22, p. 765), is considered worthy of Honourable Mention 
for the excellence of its form, the colour and quality 
of the material, and the finish of the work. Some other 
objects in terra-cotta are shown by Mr. Betts, of less 
ornamental character, but of equally good material. 

An elegant but small vase, of dark rea terra-cotta is 1 
exhibited in Class I. (106, p. 132) by Mr, Burnett, and 
is Honourably Noticed by the Jury for the smoothness of 
its texture and the uniformity of its tint, as well as for 
its form. 

There are several other English exhibitors of terra- 
cottas and fire-clays. Of these we may first mention the 
Garnkihk Company (98, p. 772), who have sent a foun- 
tain and several vases in fire-clay, besides some samples 
of salt-glazed ware. The material appears to he of fair 
quality and carefully worked. Messrs, J. Bell and Co. 
(96, p. 771), liaveysent vases manufactured of their excel- 
lent fire-clay, which, though not very remarkable in other 
respects, show the quality of the material to great advan- 
tage. In Class I. (105, p. 132) are a statue and some 
small objects in terra-cotta, exhibited by Mr. Grimslet, 
of Oxford, tfie designs being deserving of notice ; and in 
the same Class, exhibited on the South Wall (86, p. 130), 
is a small group in relief, manufactured of fire-clay, and 
sent by the Bank Park Pybopoltte Works. Some 
other objects in terra-cotta are exhibited from England, 
but they are of comparatively small importance, or are 
sent rather as illustrations of material than as mineral 
manufactures. 

From France there have been sent several objects in 
terra-cotta, some of them extremely remarkable, not only 
for beauty of material, but for taste and elegance of 
desigu, and on amount of skill in manufacture which 
does the highest credit to every one concerned. Of the 
various exhibitors the Jury have felt no difficulty in 
awarding a Price Medal to Messrs. Virebent Brokers, 
of Toulouse (France 732, p. 1215), who Have forwarded a 
large and most interesting series of objects of a kind of 
terra-cotta, originally intended for architectural decora- 
tion in restoring old ecclesiastical edifices. The dblour 
of this artificial stone is naturally a yellowish white, but 
for certain ’objects it is produced of an Etntscan red or 
black. It takes all colours and gilds perfectly Veil, and 
has been long and extensively used m Fran de, where it 
is not only employed for the construction and restoration 
of buildings, but also for statues and vases, and even for 
pulpits, altars, piscinas, and other decorative work in the 
interior of churebeiu The chief object exhibited is a 
chimney-piece of great 9 beauty in the Tenaifeance style, 
but there is •also' a luge series of objects adapted to 
church architecture. These exhibitors have received 
testimonials from engineers and architects of eminence. 

Mr, Debat, of Paris (France, 45, p. 1173), an artist 
who baa contributed some objects df beauty snd excel- 
lence, manufactured in a kind of terra-cotta, is considered 
by the Jury to be worthy of Honourable Mention, 


the works of this artist are two figures which show consi- 
derable skill in design and treatment, ns well as in the 
nature of the material. 

Honourable Mention is made also of Mr. Holstein 
(France, 876, p. 1221), an exhibitor of terra-cotta mould- 
ings; of Mr. Garnaud, jun. (France, 233, p. 1187), who 
shows various specimens of white terra-cotta of consi- 
derable hardness, adapted to external work for houses, 
and also for sculpture; and of Mr. G. be BoiesHsoN 
(France, 427, pf 1199), for ornamental vases #nd fire- 
bricks. The material in all these French terrarcottas is 
of singularly fine quality and even texture, and tfle tint 
is remarkably delicate and uniform. The articles manu- 
factured are in a bold fpee style, well modelled Jnd well 
burnt, and do groat credit to the several exhibitors; 
but the Reporter regrets that he hai no special or de- 
tailed information as to the nature if the raw material, 
the localities in .which it is found, the mixtures of the 
clay, sand, and broken pottery employed, or thereat of 
firing. It may be remarked that in all of them the colour 
is pale, showing an absence of iron ii^therclays. 

There are some German exhibitor! of terra-cotta, whom 
it » necessary to allude to. Messrs. Staib Wasc^rott, 
of R&vensburg (Wurtemburg, 69, p. lll8), are distrn- 

S ished by the Jury with Honourable Mention as manu- 
Jturers of some very well-constructed architectural 
objects of a good kind of terra-cotta of red colour. These 
include only part of a large series of such objects, to be 
procured at tne manufactory of the exhibitors, who have 
forwarded a volume exhibiting drawings of their«diffcrent 
products, inclining payments, draining and other tiles, 
and a large variety of mouldings, windows, and other 
architectural contrivances ; considerable tafte in the ap- 
plication of the material is manifest in the designs in this 
volume. 

Mr. Ernest March, of Berlin (Prussia, 240, p. 1061), 
has sent an extensive series of dark red and pale terra- 
cottas, showing great merit in design, and moulded of the 
dust of the high road nefr Berlin ; much ingepuuy is 
shown in rendering available this peculiar material, and 
the exhibitor is Honourably Mentioned for these terra- 
cottas, besides which, he has sent some^chemical utensils. 
Other objects of similar material exhibited amongst the 
Zollverein goods, and appearing in their Catalogue, are a 
group of considerable elegance sent by the Government 
engineers at Wiesbaden, and affording good illustrations 
of the excellent clay of the Duchj* of Nassa^ These 
are also some hnitatioEs of freestone in clay, and other 
smaller objects, which we needwrt* Vrftjagf 1 t ( i flpri irr 
A few excellent and useful works in terra-cottb are 
exhibited from other countries, of which the Jury have 
noticed soraertom Switzerland worked into good designs, 
and others from Tuscany. The former include a font, 
showing much elaborateness and considerable skill, exhi- 
bited by J. Ziegler Prlijs (260, p. 1283), (awarded 
Honourable Mention^ ^Jass XXV.), the latter, a stove 
in terra-cotta exhibited JjyL. Cantagalli, of Florence 
(Tuscany, 88, p. 1297% adapted to the country, but not 
likely to be viyued in England. The dolour of the fornfer 
of these qbjects is an extremely dark red; and it well de- 
serve* Honouifcbfe Mention. 

From jjpain and Portugal respectively, there have been 
sent for exhibition specimens of the large earthen jars 
usfd in those countries for preserving oil, wine, and other 
products. These jars are often made very much larger 
than the specimens exhibited, containing sometimes many 
times the quantity that these would do, but they are re- 
markable and interacting example# of a manufacture of 
great antiquity, much ingenuity, and considerable im- 
portance. The large jar (TVwqJo) exhibited by Mr. M, 
Vsasi (Spain, 51, p. 1332), is from Toboso (Mancha), and 
is Honourably Motioned by the Jury. Such jars are 
buried in the carthl in a kind of cement, aqd preserved in 
this way for an indefinite period. They are made by 
hand without the wheel, and ore fifed In an oven con* 
strutted on phrpese, the* interior befog made use of to, 
receive a number of small objects firedat the same time. 
The most celebrated and largest manufactory of these 
jars is at Toboso. The inside is sometimes varnished to 
receive spirit* 
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. There is a Portuguese jar from Alemtejo, accompanied 
by two earthen ^>ots usea in cooking, remarkable for their 
extreme durability and thinness, considering the uses to 
which they are applied. The material is apparently a 
v#ry rilicious clay containing some mica. 

N. Gas-retorts, Fire-bricks, &c., and Chemical 

« Utensils. 

We hrve already mentioned the us£ of fire-clay (ob- 
tained generally in this country frojja beneath certain 
aeaunl of coal), and its value in the manufacture of terra- 
cotta, where being burnt at a high heat, the clay requires 
to be If such a nature as to yesist fusion, or in other 
words, to have the properly understood by the term re- 
fractory .* Many other specimens of manufactured fire- 
clay have been sene, adapted to special and most important 
purposes, and we proceed now to enumerate the exhi- 
bitors, and the nature and degree of excellence of the 
objects exhibited. It is to be regretted that there aro not 
more exhibited 3 tip compete with each other in this 
department, but sonfe of those to whom we shall allude 
have ^pnt specimens which are highly creditable. 

The Reporter has had the advantage of an opinion and 
report communicated by George Lowe, Esq., C.E., F.R.&, 
one 6f the Asqpciate Jurors in this matter, whose judg- 
ment has assisted in guiding the Jury in their awards. 

Messrs. Joseph Gwen and Co., of Blaydon Burn, 
Newcastic-on-Tyne (112, j>. 772), are exhibitors of 
samples « of fire-clay, fire-bricks, and patent fire-clay gas 
retorts, which are all of admiropie quality and bear the 
highest reputation. The Jury have, therefore, awarded a 
Prise Medal 1 \o them 

The use of fire-clay is not of very ancient date, and 
has greatly increased within the last few years. It is 
found in England almost exclusively in the coal mea- 
sures, and from different districts the quality is found to 
differ considerably. The so-called “Stourbridge clay*’ 
is the Ijfst known, and will b& alluded to presently ; but 
other kinds are almost, if not quite, as well adapted lor 
the higher purposes off manufacture, being equally free 
from alkaline earths and iron, the presence of which 
renders the clay fusible when the heat is intense. The 
proportions qf silica’and alumina in these clays vary con- 
siderably ; the former amounting sometimes to little more 
than 50 per cent., while in others it reaches beyond 70; 
the miqgpllaneous ingredients ranging from less than 
14 to upwards of 7 per cent. * * 

The MdUf^Messi^.wOowen and Co. are among the 
most 1 extSHSive in England, and they obtain tlieir raw 
material from np less than nine different seams, admitting 
of great and useful mixture of clay for van ms purposes. 
After being removed from the mine, the clay is tempered 
by exposure to the weather, in some cases for years, and 
is then prepared with extreme care. The objects chiefly 
made are fire-bricks and gas rWpnt*fUhe latter being now 
much used and preferred^ to irop for durability. These 
retorts were first made by the present exhibitors in ten 
pieces (this being ttoenty years ago), and gince then the 
number of pieces has been reduced successively to four, 
three, ’and two pieces, till, in 1844, they utere enabled to 
patenffa process for making them in one piece ^ and, at 
the present time, they are thus manufactured of dimen- 
sions as much as 40 feet long by 3 feet wide in the inside, 
which is, however, more than double the size of the ’ 
largest exhibited by them. 

•The fallowing extract from the Report with which 
Mr. Lowe has favoured the Jui% "gill be read with in- 
terest. He says,— , 0 

“I recommend this exhibitor from my own knowledge 
as connected with 'the extensive furnace work of the 
Chartered Gas Comply du^ga the last thirty years, at 
which period we trere buyin|5^eriiri%e goods from $/. 
to 101. per ttntoaaiadf whta lnfair trim of Mr. Cowen’s 
1 bricks, at just o&ewfthe price, convinced us then, end 
have evhrshMgXMM to^uw their eexdbllency. One 
especial faatm in, ripe bricks and retorts visible to the 
eye, and *to ri&i^thjHimfaiig heats, is 

thrif 4pedw n nm mm Which acts the part of a flux, 
destroying the otherwise good properties of many fire- 4 


clays. This he arrives at by«fbllowing the Chinese prac- 
tice of submitting Ids, clay far years exposed to all 
weathers, tvuking it frequently over, whilst young hands 
pick out the fbsstiiferous fragments, generally pyritous, 
which this disintegrating process lays open to observa- 
tion. Tim clay contains a high per centage of silica. 
Add to these points great care in the manufactory, in 
. which every appliance is to be seen, and we have nearly 
the secret of Mr. Cowen's fame. He has testimonials 
from all quarters, one from ltouen, stating thirty-eight 
months as the durability of some of his retorts, being 
four times that of iron ones.” 

The fire-bricks exhibited by Messrs. Cowen are sold at 
from 40«. to 50s. per 1,000 on board at Newcastle, the 
price varying witn the size. The same articles are 
delivered in London at from 50s. to 70s. The retorts are 
from 60s. to 80s. each at Newcastle, and in London from 
5s. to 10s. more. * 

Messrs. Harper and Moore, of Stourbridge (119, 
p. 773), are exhibitors of fire-clay bricks remarkable for 


p. 773), are exhibitors of fire-clay bricks remarkable for 
their hardness ; and they also send a glass pot. All these 
objects are well made, pf good colour,' and free from iron ; 
and are considered Worthy of Honourable Mention. The 
large pots are used in the manufacture of plate, crown, 
and sheet glass ; and those of smaller size m the manu- 
facture of flint gloss : the pots remaining in the furnace 
till worn out or broken, aud lasting sometimes for lwo 
years. One of the vessels with on open top (called a 
curvett) «is u&d to convey the melted glass from the 
interiqr of the furnace to the casting-table for plate glass, 
a test, perhaps, the most Beverc that a fire-clay vessel can 
be put to, but which some of those made by these Exhi- 
bitors have stood 1 80 times without breaking. The purest 
fire-clay, in which iron is entirely absent, is needed for such 
purposes. The wholesale price of the curvetts is 4<)i . each. 

The crucibles shown by Messrs. Harper and Moore are 
made by hand, and are extensively used for brass, iron, 
steel, silver, gold, and other metals. The bricks used 
for lining the inside of glass-house and other furnaces, 
where long-continued ana intense heat is applied, are also 
of good quality. , 

Glass-house pots ore also exhibited by Messrs. Squiiies 
and Sons, of Stourbridge (Class I., 117, p. 133), and Messrs. 
Hartley, of Sunderland. 

The celebrated fire-clay used by these and other Exhi- 
bitors, and so widely celebrated as Stourbridge clay, lies 
about 15 feet beneath the lowest of three workable seams 
of coal (each averaging 6 feet thick), worked at Stour- 
bridge in the lower coal measures in the south-western 
extremity of the Dudley coal-field. The bed of clay is 
four feet thick ; and the following is the composition, 
according to Berthier, quoted in Dufresnoy’s “Miner- 
alogie,” vol. iii„ p. 259 : — 

Silica - 63*70 

Alumina - - 22*70 

Oxide of iron - - 2*00 

Water - 10*30 


Other British Exhibitors of similar objects are Messrs. 
Kino, of Stourbridge (Class I., 91, pp. 130, 131), well 
known for their manufactures of fire-clay goods from this 
celebrated district, and the Exhibitors of a large and 
interesting- Series, including the raw material unburnt and 
finished articles of manufacture, and a small model of a 
glass-house. Owing tefsome cause, the goods here shown 
are not altogether such as to do credit to the maker. The 
beat objects §*om Messrs. King are the crucibles, and the 
greatest interest attaching to their group arises frqm the 
fact that the raw of unbumt pots, Ac., are shown as well 
as those which are burnt. , 

Gas retorts of very fair quality are shown by Mr. 
Ramsay, of Newcastle, who has also succeeded extremely 
well in the manufacture of fane-bricks, chimney-pots, and 
other goods. The retorts show a little more iron than is 
desirable, but the Bxhgbitor has been considered worthy 
of Honourable Mention. Retorts of lew creditable ap- 
pearance are exhibited by Messrs. Hickman and Co., of 
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Stourbridge (Class XXVH., 107, p. 772), and Mr. A< 
Potter, of Newcastle (Class XX VIL> 11 5. p. 773). Tbo 
surface of both these retorts is cracked ala undulating. 
'When we consider the high and long-contilued tempera- 
ture to which these objects are exposed, the absolute 
necessity of attending to every detail in mixing the clay 
amh moulding the retort will be at once recognised ; and 
the apparently slight defects of some of {hose sent foj 
exhibition, require to be noticed as of real importance. 
Mr. J. Pease (Class I., 122, p. 133) is Honourably 
Mentioned for some fire-bricks of excellent quality ex- 
hibited by him. • 

Next to England, the finest specimens of fire-clay 
goods, on a large scale, are from Belgium, from which 
country there are three exhibitors of gas retorts. The 
Jury have awarded a Prize Medal to*one of these, Mr. T. 
Boucher, of Baudour (399, p. 1163), who has sent a 
well-made retort, extremely thin, of good structure, and 
iVee from surface iron and cracks. # The Jury have 
awarded the Medal to this Exhibitor on account of the 
undoubted superiority which it presents over other 
similar objects from the Continent and do not enter 
on any question of priority of manufacture that may 
arise, or identity of methods adopted by this add other 
Exhibitors. 

The Jury have awarded Honourable Mention to Mr. 
A. Smal-Werpin, of Huy, Lifcge (398, p. 1163), for a 
neatly-made retort of rather indifferent colour ; and alBo 
to Messrs. B. Pastor and Co., of Ardennes, Namur 
(395, p. 1163), (granted by Class I. likewise) whose 
retort is extremely thin and well made (thickness only 
2^ inches), but fuulty in colour, the foxy appearance 
indicating the presence of iron, which cannot frill to act 
as a flux. Besides the retort, these Exhibitors have sent 
fire-bricks and lumps, having the same fault in colour, 
but very beautiful in point ofm&niputation. 

France has sent only one specimen of fire-clay gas 
retorts, and that not remarkable for excellence. The 
Exhibitor is Mr. Pauwelb, of Paris (1382, p. 1242), 
who exhibits also an ingenious gas moderator, which does 
not come before the present J ury for consideration. Fire- 
bricks and vases are sent by Mr. dk Boissimon, of Lan- 

f eais (427, p. 1199), an eminent manufacturer ou the 
*>ire, who has been already referred to, and has received 
Honourable Mention. 

Refractory bricks are sent by two Exhibitors from 
Portugal and one from Spain. Of the former, esome 
(275 to 278, p. 1311) from the Manufactory at 
Bulhoens, promise well, but there is no proof of their 
excellence beyond the appearance of the brick. <^They 
are, however. Honourably Mentioned, and the Jury also 
mention in the same way Mr. Jose Ferreira Pinto 
Bahto (Prize Medal in Class XXV.), of Vista Alegre 
279, p. 1311), who exhibits refractory bricks. The 
-ury are informed that these bricks are made of a clay 
also used for earthenware, and certainly admirably 
adapted for the finer works of this kind, and that the 
Exhibitor is the discoverer of this bed, which has been 
used for more than a quarter of a century in the porcelain 
works at Vista Alegre, now very extensive. Great credit 
appears to be due to Mr. Pinto for the persevering indue- 9 
try with which he has struggled against numerous diffi- 
culties, and succeeded in introducing into his country a 
most useful and important manufacture. The bricks 
exhibited jsre neat, and appear of good quality. They 
contain much of what is technically called “ grog 
(coarse fragments mixed with fine paste), #h!eh renders 
them capable of standing a etuften application of heat 
without cracking, bet the small extent o t the exhibit 
does not justify the Jury in giving more thgfi Honourable 
Mentfon. * 

The bricks sent by the Aulenci a Company at Madrid 
(53, p. 1332) are light and of open texture. The colour is 
very white, «d the raw material, which has only been 
brought into use veiy lately, appears to be of remarkably 
fine quality. As there happens to be a considerable 
demand in Spain for various articles of fine pottery, the 
more extensive working out of this* deposit appears to be 
a very important matter. 

From the Zollverein we find one exhibitor of fli&day 


and brick crucibles. Mr. Von Mulman, of Siegburg on 
the Rhine (West Prussia, 319,%. 1068)1 who also sends 
chemical utensils. This manufacturer makes fire-bricks 
for blast frirnaces and puddling furnaces at a very nude- 
rate cost. • 


Besides the objects in refractory clay already considered, 
there are some others, chiefly chemical utensils, which, 
from their condition, magnitude, and other circwnstanccs, 
are referred to Class XXVIL and which, therefore, it 
becomes our dutf here to report upon. For this purpose 
the Jury called in the aid of an Associate Juror, T. H. 
Henry, Esq., F.R.S., and have perfect confidence in the 
results they have been ^babied to arrive at. 

The largest and most important exhibitor of crucibles 
manufactured of an admixture of fireclay , and plumbago, 
and required for purposes where an intense heat is em- 
ployed, os for tlie melting of steel and reducing the 
precious metals, is Mr. H. W. Ruel, of London (Class I., 
435, p. 161), to whom a Prize Medal lps been granted. 
The crucibles in question are described, both in this and 
other countries, as if made of plumbago, but consist, in 
fact, of an admixture of that mineral, in variahle^ropor- 
tions, with the finest and purest fire-clay. The introduc- 
tion of the plumbago, is, however, a very important 
modification, aud acts by preventing the Injurious effects 
of contraction and expansion during change of tempera- 
ture. Besides plumbago, other forms of carbon are 
sometimes used, especially pounded coke. The lient 
crucibles for the purposes that require the greatest resist- 
ance, &«s eithdPmade of Sue-half oi a finely-ground cement 
or paste, consisting of old crucibles and firwday and one- 
half coke aud graphite, or of target proportions of clay ; 
but those used for the assay of the precious metals are 
sometimes made of two-thirds graphite. 

The crucibles of Mr. Ruel are of the very best quality, 
and the Associate Juror, Mr. Henry, thus reports on 
them: — “Mr. Ruel has so improved the black-lead or 
plumbago crucibles, as to drive the foreigners oRt of the 
English market, and his articles are preferred abroad. I 
have repeatedly tried them aud have found them excellent. 
Messrs. Brown aud Wiugrove, the golif smelters, use them 
exclusively, I understand, and in order to make sure I 
have asked them for a written opinion.** Fuel's assay 
crucibles resist the action of fused oxide of lead much 
better than any others I have trjpd. Mr. Ruel is, 1 
believe, the oldest cjpcible maker in this wujr, and I 
think his great merit lies ijjjoriync steadily for a 
considerable time to improve the EugfllfFilifibufscture, 
and gradually vanquish the strong prejudice in favopr 
ofi a foreign article by the superiority of his own pro- 
duction. 1 ' M 

To Messrs. Lorenz, K a feller, and Son, of Hafncrszell, 
near Passgu*( Bavaria, 28, p. 1099), a Prize Medal has also 
been awarded for btak-lead crucibles, which are described 
as of more refractot^ cflhr&cter than usual, and which 
appear to justify this* account. The specimens sent 
include one of very unusual dimensions, measuring 2 feet 
high and 20* inches in diameter. They are very well 
raadg. *Thege gi&nufacturers have long enjoyed a very 
high reputation in the European market, and their 
crucible t are extensively sold, having been generally 
regarded as the nearest rivals to those made of Stour- 
flbidge day; 

Mr. F. Costs, of Tilleur, Likge (Belgium, 397, p. 1163), 
is an exhibitor of plumbago crucibles of good quality, 
j»d is considered worthy of Hoaeugablc Mention. Those 
he exhibits are of nro kinds, one of them not containing 
plumbago, but the former, adapted for melting steel, are 
so contrived as not %o require removal for a {rash charge, 
and thus present^ novelty of construction. 

Other plumbAo crucibles are Bent by Mr. G. B. 
Atwood, of Massachusetts (United State!, 426, p. 1463), 
but they are understood to be really English, made from 
a-^ * rs ? 

* The written opinion thus requested has been submitted 
to the Jury, and establishes the feet that 1 this exhibitor's 
crucibles are of the very best quality fbr alt the most Im- 
portant purposes for which such utensils are required. 
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American plumbago, and are not in other respects re- 
markable. L 

To Messrs. C. E. and F. Abnoldi, of Elgenburg, in 
fb0 Duchy of Saxe Gotha (Prussia, 778, p. 1093), Honour- 
able Mention is awarded for a considerable variety of 
chemical apparatus in earthenware exhibited by them, 
and of very good quality. The principal objects here to 
be qpticed are the crucibles, which are of four sorts, but 
there are also retorts, alembics, and dialling apparatus, 
besides other articles. 

Mr* E. March, of Betiin (Prussia, ^40, p. 1061), has 
been already mentioned for his terra-cottas, but he is also 
an Exhibitor of chemical apparatus of cood quality, the 
principttF articles being two large and fine jars for dis- 
tilling acid. In Fhmce we have Mr. Bonnet, jun. (1096, 
p. 1 230), exhibiting a muffle and various chemical apparatus, | 
considered deserving of Honourable Mention, the muffles 
being constructed in parts to avoid fracture by heating ; 
and there ore also some very neatly-constructed crucibles, 
and other apparatus, exhibited by Mr. Deteux (Frahce, 
476, p. 1300), which appear to be of very good quality. 

We find exhibited in Class I. (118, p. 133), a number of 
melting-pots made for casting brass, and other metals, by 
Mr. S. Anstey. These have been in use for some time, 
and are made by a patented process. They are recog- 
nised as of good quality in all respects. 

0. Glased Fine-clay Goods. 

There gre several Exhibitors of glazed fire-clay goods, 
some of them nearly approximafng the manufacture of 
porcelain, but the articles are considered to belong to the 
present division of dqy manufactures. One of the chief 
of these is the firm of Messrs. S. Green and Co. (125, 
pp. 775-6), to whom a Prize Medal has been awarded in 
another Class (Class XXV.), but whose salt-glazed ware 
demands notice here. 

This ware is of various qualities, according to the 
purpdbe for which it is required, some objects, as ginger- 
beer bodies, jam, Ac., being comparatively coarse, while 
for chemical ntensils it is unnpssible that too much care 
can be taken, or tQo much labour and ingenuity devoted 
to insure accuracy of form and uniformity or texturfe. 
For the principal part of the manufacture the clay is 
mixed, moulded, and dried, as for other pottery ware, 
but it is burnt in a room which admitsof a degree of heat 
being applied whichewould melt any days, unless of the 
finest natural quality, or very carefully* prepared. In 
addition higik degree of firing, the glaze, 

instead oFwrng applied by dipping, as is usual with | 
earthenware, it produced by throwing into the furnace, ' 
at a certain stage of (he process, a quantity of coarse edit, I 
which is instantly vapourised by the intefiA heat, and 
this vapour, paaeirating to every part of tfie kiln, pro- 
duces decomposition where it touches the vessels that are j 
being baked; a film of glass bqjgg {aimed by the combi- 
nation of a portion of the silica of the clay surface with | 
the soda, while any iron that exists is brought to the 
sariace, becomes oxidized, and gives a tint of colour 
apparently also adding to the strength of the glaze. 

Among the objects thus produced, tke exhibitors to 
whom Ve have already referred, Messrs. 6. Green and 
Go., have manufactured some of the finest ana largest 
that have been brought into the market; but Messrp 
Doulton aiid Go., ana Doulton and Watts, have also 
sent admirable specimens of great practical utility. Nu- 
merous examples are exhibited, both in Class XXVII. and 
outside the BnRdingnin the *Nofth JFestern Enclosure* 
Tke Jury have especially noticed a group of objects by 
Morn. Dosfea ami Co., hairiading pjjptes of unusual size, 
ana chemical v e nd s also of lam size and extremely 
perfect; besides a series exhibited byAMessrs. Singer, 
remarkable fe t fretog glased * ripe oiJfJT the body vitri- 
fled as uanaLana foe surfeeobffoe ware being dry or 
spm gl aaed. Thbadvakfoge<»f foe latter condition is eon- 
fdered tobe cracking, on foe ap- 

pAkstion of heap^m foe outar surface expanding more 
tes^^fowTf^fc^^ usual way. Ail the 

ariUSEtrive btfoerto mmKawlmve been distinguished tw 
Prise Medal!;" and%kkough foe manufectures in (ms 


kind of material are in no degree less important than 
others already described in some detail, we can only here 
refer to then* without announcing any forther reward. 
It may, however, safely be said, that foe objects exhi- 
bited on the Eagtfshsidein glased stoneware, are worthy 
of mat commendation for their excellence, and not less 
so for their great utility.* ' 

Mr. RmrrqnD (89, p. 770) has- received Honourable 
Mention for an ingenious porcelain bath in one piece, two 
wash-tubs, and several glazed bricks, foe former present- 
ing a white glaze upon fire-clay, and being remarkable 
for its noveltyond cheapness. The present exhibitor in- 
vented his process for making such baths at the instance 
of the Society of Arts in the season of 1846-7. The 
following account has been forwarded to the Reporter : — 

“ The stone materials for this purpose, viz., fire-clay, 
China clay, and the glaze, are so assimilated that foe two 
clays are of foe some porosity, bear the same heat, 
expand and contract alike, and the glaze will melt only 
when the fire-clay is sufficiently burnt. They undergo 
seventy-two hours of white heat, are not sufficiently fired 
until cold-blast cast-iron will melt, and they are produced 
in the glazed finished state at one burning. 

In this state they can be cut with a chisel, are per- 
fectly non-absorbent, and are not affected by heat, cold, 
or ^amp. The full-sized adult bath costs, if perfectly 
free from blemish, 7 l. First class, snch as exhibited, 
5/, 10s., or 5s. extra if marbled. Second class, colours 
( not cleaiv t^ut* body sound, 35s. to 60s. The. glazed 
white bricks are 13s. 6 d, per hundred, and are found to 
stand well. 

Mr. E. Ungeber, of Hirschberg, in Silesia (Prussia, 
241, p. 1061), exhibits a set of water-pipes in glazed 
stoneware of very excellent quality, aud is Honourably 
Mentioned by the Jury. 

Messrs. Salt and Mear, of East Liverpool, Ohio 
(United States, 203, p. 1460), exhibit a water-vase of 
somewhat remarkable appearance aud good material, 
and are also Honourably Mentioned. 

Miscellanea. , 

There are two exhibitors in a material which, as it 
consists of porcelain, might be referred to Glass XXV., 
but which, being widely disconnected in its application 
from the ordinaiy uses of that material, and being in- 
cluded in Class XXVII., have been considered by this 
Jury* One of them presents an adaptation of porcelain 
for architectural decoration, and tne other for street 
labels, and we can say only a few words concerning each 
of them. 

To Messrs. Bowers, Chalsinor, and Wooltscroft, 
of Tnnstall, in foe Staffordshire Potteries (104, p. 772), 
a Prize Medal has been awarded for a newly-patented 

* Although by foe decision of the constituted authorities 
foe Medal which had been awarded to Messrs. S. Green 
and Co., in Class xxvn.. has been withdrawn in favour of 
foe similar honour awarded by the Jury of Class xxv., foe 
author of fod* present report cannot pass on to other ex- 
hihitoiy without giving some account of the objects which 
thlefly attracted the attention of his Juxy. These are, the 
large jar, the condensers, the air-tight stoppers, and foe 
add pump exhibited within the Building, and foe whole 
apparatus of the retort placed outside. 

« Of these foe jar is stated to have a eapadty of 420 
gallons ; and, although not without flaws near foe base, is 
yet so perfect hi its essential characters, and so much larger 
than those usually produced, as to be an extremely remark- 
able and interesting object. The condensers are not only 
large, hut perfect ; and foe spherical stopper and valve are 
so ground as to be perfectly anMfght* and mast be regarded 
as an admirable and most raefufeontrivano* The lar is, 
perhaps, the largest niece ever manufactured in this wore; 
and it must be recollected that foe degree of heat required 
to admit of the salt-glass, is extrezkety different from that 
used lor the large jars from Spain and Portugal. In addi- 
tion to the articles mentioned, is a triangular worm of a 
still, which is perfectly airtight) but admits of being 
readily and perfectly messed in every part. The Jury 
noticed with great c<*nmendatkm the care and attention 
bestowed by these exhibitors on chemical and other 
apparatus. 
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application of coloured and»xnouMed porcelain for archi- 
tectural decoration, capable of hping carried ont to a 
great extent, and especially adapted fur Apor-cases and 
arches, window-cases and arches, string ocbrses, bricks, 
and cornices for shop-fronts, Ac. The material is cheap, 
brilliant in colour, sharp, and perfectly durable. Some 
of the decorations exhibited are very elegant, but they 
admit of great improvement, for which the material m 
well adapted. 

A Prise Medal has also been awarded to Messrs. 
Skinner and Whauusy (121, p. 774) for a vitreous 
marble paste in a kind of porcelain, extremely hard and 
durable, and better adapted for street labels than anything 
hitherto introduced. 

Mr. J. Braknam (131, p. 776) has exhibited a small 
collection of jugs, pitchers, Ac., In stone-ware, which, 
although placed in Class XXVII., more properly belong 
to Class XXV. ; and this is the case also with Messrs. 
Westwood and Moore (Class XXV IL, 113, p. 773), 
who send some articles of stone-ware ana others of glass, 
which we can here only mention. 

A porcelain stove is exhibited from Frankfort (16, 
p. 1122), by Mr. J. Hoffman, and other similar objects 
are elsewhere in the Building. Some articles in porcelain 
of more miscellaneous character have been considered by 
the Jury of Class XXV. Such are those sent by-Mr. 
Gili.e (France, 848, p. 1220), Messrs. Minton (p. 770), 
and Mr. J. G. Dowson (Class XXII., 476, p. 648), all of 
whom ore exhibitors of chimneypieces «eojrslnicted o( 
porcelain. The two former are noticed in Class XXV. 

Messrs. Mayo and Co., of Cheapside, London, are ex- 
hibitors of a new kind of joint patented by them, and 
intended to connect glass pipes conveying gases or fluids 
(Class I., 18, p. 122), and also of patent siphon vases 
for containing aerated mineral waters (Class XXVII., 7, 
p. 704). Both these contrivances pre useful and in- 
genious, and the Jury have awarded a Prize Medal to the 
exhibitors. The two inventions are combinations of 
metal with glass or pottery, and are already sanctioned 
by experience. 

To Mr. E. J. Goates, of Bread Street (Class XXVII., 
18, 19, p. 705), a Prize Medal is awarded fbr a cheap 
and useful combination of iron and glass in the construc- 
tion of mantelpieces. These are very inexpensive, have 
a good effect, and are extremely durable, and are said to 
have been •extensively introduced iu the United States, 
although new in England. • 

A new style of glazing greenhouses and other construc- 
tions in glass has been exhibited by Mr. Kent, of 
Chichester (Outside West, 62, and Class XXVII., 122, p. 
774), and is Honourably Mentioned by the Jury. In > 
this method vulcanized Indian rubber is introduced, and 
the glass is festened without putty. 

Another construction has been exhibited by Mr. Dench 
(Outside West, 61, p. 117), of something of the 6ame 
kind, and is also Honourably Mentioned. 

Mr. Lipscombe (Class XXVI., 49, p. 767) is the 
exhibitor of several smaU drawing-room foiyjtains, show- 
ing some ingenuity and elegance. There is, however, 
nothingvery new introduced in the construction. • 

Mr. W. Bmjul of New York (Amenca, 233, p. 1451), 
exhibits a kind of earthy fire-proof cement or paint, said 
to form a very compact and strong film resembling, slate, 
and quite impervious to moisture. It is described as, 
occurring in a stratum of rook at Ohio, and Is apparently 
a kind or day of black odour, and readily reduced to a 
fine powder. Mixed with linseed oil it fonhs a pigment 
of date or chocolate odour, which hardens on exposure, 
but doec jo*, crack ov peel, and is udaptqd fbr outside 
painting, or m damp walls, decks oi ships, rite* 

• 


APPENDIX. • 


Experiments on the Strength of Portland » 
Cement. 


Two exhibitors of Portland cement on a large scale, 
Messrs. J. B. White and Sons, of MiUbonk, and Messrs. 
Rodins, Aspdin, and Co., of Great S co t l an d Yard, to [>otlt 
of whom Prize Medals have been awarded, intimated to 
the Jury their wish to illustrate the Strength of their 
cement so compafad with othAr kinds, and accordingly 
such members of the Jury as were in town and were able 
to attend, were present at a series of experimentq/nr this 
purpose, on the 20th, 22nd, and 23rd September, An 
account of these experiments is here appended, and some 
farther experiments were performed on the 24th Sep- 
tember in the presence of Sir C. Paaley and some other 
gentlemen, an account of which, attested by thqm» will 
also be given. 

Ifee first experiments were performed by Messrs. 
White and Co., and were intended show the relative 
strength of Portland and Roman cements. The weights 
used throughout were iron pigs, estimated at 4X> lbs. 
each. 

• 1. A block of neat Portland cement, 16 inches long, 
and having a sectional area of 16 inches (4»inches square,) 
was suspended from each end, and the weight applied 
exactly in the centre. The block had been made four 
months. It broke at 1,580 IbB., including the weight of 
the scale (estimated at JBOlbs,). The fractures was per- 
pendicular, evep, and good. 

2. Aft exactly similar block of neat Rgman cement, 
made from Harwich stone, and seven weeks old, broke at 
380 lbs. This must have been a bad sample of the 
material. 

3. A similar block of neat Sbeppey cement, made in 
the month of May, broke at 980 Rw. 

4. A block of neat Portland cement, having a sectional 

area, measuring 2f inches ay 2 inches, made 31sfc March, 
was pulled asunder with the fracture as shown at the top, 
at 2,280 lbs. • * 

. 5. A block of Portland stone, having»the same sectional 
area, and in all respects resembling the above, broke at 
1,48011)8. The fracture showed nd flaw ^n the stone, 
which was of even main and good quality. 

6. Two blocks or Portland stone, being 6-inch cubes, 
had been cemented with about onf-eighth o£*an inch 
thick of Portland ccmfht, ab out four mon ths before the 
experiment. The upper Btone^bL^ng'ifUttii^iron clippers, 
the weights were suspended from the lower one, theMepth 
oLthe holes for the dippers being five-eighths of an inch. 
When the j^pight amounted to 3,780 Tbs., the former 
broke. The square holes for the dippers bring made 
deeper in another part of the stone, and the scale being 
once morrloaded, the iron hook by which the scale was 
suspended broke at^J6804bs., the cement still remaining 
perfectly sound. In this experiment, therefore, the 
strength of the cemefct was not absolutely tested. 

7. Two similar blocks of Portland stone joined toge- 
ther with Roman, cement, the thickness of the joint being 
a quarter of aft' inch, and the age five mouthy were 
separated by 2,780 lbs. The cement in this case left the 
stone partly on the upper, and partly on the lower surface, 
showing, that the adhesive force of the cement was greater 
than the cohesion. It was estimated that Roman cement, 
under such circumstances, would separate at under 
1,000 lbs. 

* 8* Five hard stock bricks were Aken, cemented toge- 

ther erith a mixture consisting of one-half Portland 
cement and one-half sand. They were suspended from 
the upper brick* and the jeale was attached to the 
lower. The frae|ure took place at 2,580 lbs. at the top 
brick. • • 

9. The principal experiment of Mqssrs. White consisted 
in breaking down a beam constructed of ten courses of 
holfow bricks cemented\ogether, the mpyr part tracing 
three courses on edge and four flatwise, :nu the lower part 
tiro courses cm enge and one flatwise. They were 
fastened with Pmmnd cement, and sciengfaened by 
lengths of hoop iron, a number of which, amounting to 
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fifteen, were inserted. . The iron measured lj inch 
by Ath nearly * The following are the dimensions of 
the beam:— 

« Ft. In. 


. Total length - - - - 24 4 

Length between bearings - 21 4 
Depth ----- 46 

Thickness at bottom - - 2 3 

• » top - - - 1 6 

It w4s built of *,200 hollow brfck9, weighing 
32 budLels cement „ 1 

* 32 „ sand „ J 


lbs. 

10,750 

6,400 


\‘ r Total weight of # beara - - 17,150 

Weight, of stone at the top of the beam - - 672 

„ attached scale ----- 1,702 

„ suspended portion of beam - - 15,000 

« • * 

Total suspended weight - 17,464 


It may be well Upstate, that if built of common bricks 
and fastened with Roman cement and sand, the net 
weight’ of the beam, including scale and stone, would 
have been 21,207 lbs., lieing a difference of 3,743 lbs. 
resulting from the use of holfow bricks. 

On the other hand it appeara that the actual area of 
cemented surface is only 700 square inches instead of 
1,060, which it would have been if solid bricks hud been 
employed j for it appears that the actual sectional area of 
the bndcs is 5$ by*4j inches, thesrims or sides being Jths 
inch, so that the hollow part wx$ be estimated at t 9 square 
inches. Thece are in all forty vacuities, and we thus 
have — 

Inches. Sq. Inches. 

Six uppermost courses, measuring ^ 35x17-25= 621 

Three lower courses, measuring ini 15x26*6 = 439 

sectional area — — — ^ — — I 

* 1,060 

Deduct spaces =40X9- - - =360 

Total* sectional area cemented - 700' 

The depth of the beam being 52£ inches, we thus have, 
as a measure of the strength of the beam, 700 X 52£ = 
36,750. * 

One object in the peculiar foronand proportions of this 
beam wnc jP o parison between the strength 

of KoraawShd Portland cement, a similar beam having 
been constructed in 1337 at Nine Eiiqs, by Messrs. Francis 
and White, at the suggestion of Mr. Brunei, c the bricks in 
which were, however,, common stock hridfEf, bonded in 
the usual manner, and bedded and grouted with a mix* 
lure of equal parts of the best Roman cement and clean 
Thames sand. In this beam tljgre grorc nineteen courses, 
the thirteen uppermost being two bricks thick, and the 
six lower ones two and a-half ; the 'sectional area being 
1,K)7 superficial inches, and there were inserted fifteen 
lengths of hoop iron l£ inch by -foth. The beam was 
borne* on two pieces, leaving a clear boating of 21 feet 
4 inchls ; and after it had been built about three months 
it was loaded writh ll,200lbs. of pig-iron, placed on a 
platform suspended from the central part of the beatp. 
At the end of another three months the weight was 
increased to 24*000 lbs. After twelve months it ^as 
bitken down by increasing the weight to 50,622 lbs. 

The depth of this foefem 4>eing 57 pitches, the measure 
of its strength compared "with that of the other is 
1,107 X 67 a* 63,096; afidriuce 63,069 : 36,750 : : 50,652 
: 29,500, it w considered by the exhibitors that the break- 
ing weight of their beam, ifta Ikfftlandfcement, ought to 
have been 29,300 lbc, ’ , '* & ' ’ 

The Wm, as origbally cOfiitructed’^n the south side 
of the Enclosure ctefcide the- western extremity of the 
Inhibition, wet eprialetedin April last, find has since 
been lilt narampoftea, carrying 1 7,464 Ib t as before ex* 

. plained. pammmi ■ iMMm . weight of the beam itself, 
the ihm, airt frwsaSL tirittt the 20th September. On 
that day R wjb Mftadjn the centre part with 15,000 lbs. 


weight of pig-iron, and in this state was left till Monday, 
when it was carefully pxamined, and found free from any 
flaw. The loading was then continued until it was 
weighted wifi 40,000 lbs., when a deflection of nearly 
one-eighth or an inch was observed. Shortly afterwards, 
at 41,600 lbs., two craekB were detected, commencing on 
each side at the fourth brick from the centre, and before 
long a third crack exactly in the centre. One of these 
‘cracks comnfenced with the fracture of a brick, but the 
other two at the contact of the cement with bricks. When 
another 10,000 lbs. had been added, the iron hoop was 
heard to crack, and the piers were slightly affected, as 
was proved by the breaking of a string that had been 
stretched from one end to the other to measure the defiec* 
tion. With this weight also the cracks extended through 
the six lower courses, and the deflection was about five? 
sixteenths of an inch. Additional weight being still put 
on up to 62,800 lbs., this weight was borne for a short 
time, but the fissures all widened manifestly ; the ceutral 
one extended vertically through bricks and cement indif- 
ferently, and the beam at length separated into two parts, 
thrusting the piers considerably out of the upright. 

After the conclusion of the experiment it was found, 
that of the iron hoop there were only thirteen pieces 
traceable, and of these ten were torn asunder at the prin- 
cipal ceutral crack ; the other three were doubtless broken 
also, but at the side fissures. The important part played 
by the iron in this case must not be overlooked, but 
cannot very eqsily be estimated. As a practical proof, 
however, ot the use of brick beams and their strength, 
this experiment is of considerable value in itself, besides 
affording an additional proof of the value of Portland 
cement 

The true comparative strength of Roman and Portland 
cement is, perhaps, not bo well tested as if the bricks had 
been of the same kind in the two experiments ; but esti- 
mating as nearly as circumstances will admit, it appears 
that the Portland bears to the Roman a ratio of 2jj to 1 
very nearly. It must, however, be remembered that tlic 
Roman cement beam had been built seventeen months, 
and the Portland only five, a fact greatlv in favour of the 
former material. 

The experiments of Messrs. Robins and Aspdin were of 
somewhat similar nature, but cannot be regarded either 
as identical or parallel. They were made on various 
mixtures of Portland cement, some of thenj. joining to- 
gether bricks and stone, and others formed into slabs of 
various dimensions. There was no experiment on so 
large a scale as the brick beam of Messrs. White, but the 
other specimens were, ou the whole, larger, and the illus- 
trations were of great interest. We proceed to enumerate 
them. 

1 . A block of the shape of that shown in Experiment 4, 
of Messrs. White, but consisting of three parts of sand 
and one of Portland cement, and. having a sectional area 
of 4 inches by 2j[ inches (= 8*5 square inchos) was sus- 
pended from a cup, and held a scale weighing about 1 cwt. 
The block had been made about one month. It broke at 
2,400 lbs., including scale, the fracture resembling that 
in the jrther case, but a part of the cement being broken 
•off by the clip. b 

2. A similar block, having a sectional area of 3£ by 

2£ inches, and made with four parts sand and one port Port- 
land (foment,, broke with 2,600 lbs., including scale. The 
'fracture wa# dean, and at the lower part of the neck. 
The texture *of the cement was even* * 

3. A bdfbn of sixteen common stock bricks, joined by 
very thick intervals ofr real Portland cement, was held 
at the extremities, and broke by a weight of 500 lbs. 
suspended frqjn the middle. In this ease the part broken 
was the brick only. The beam had been made one nmnth. 

4. A similar beam of the same magnitude, but raving 
one end only supported, and projecting 3 fee 1 24 inches 
from the bearing point, was weighted, and brace with 
256 lbs., exdusive of the scale suspended from the free 
extremity. In this case the fracture took place at the 
eleventh brick from the fixed extremity, ana both brick 
and cement were fractured. 

5. Another beam of twenty-two bricks, also fixed at 
one extremity (only the number free bring reckoned), 
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was broken by l£cwt., in* addition to the scale. The 
length of this beam was 51 inches.* . 

0, A solid step, constructed of two parts Portland cement 
and one part broken brick, and weighing f*J cwt., was 
fixed at one extremity, leaving 6 feet 4| inches pro- 
jecting, It supported its own weight, and broke off close 
to tlfe bearing point, when the third weight of 56 lbs. 
(making a total of 168 lbs.), was placed, on the ex-, 
treme end. 

7. Two blocks of neat cement, 1 foot 5$ inches long, 
9 inches wide, and 44 inches thick, cemented together 
with neat cement, broke at 6,000 lbs. The lower part of 
the block gave way. 

8. Twenty stock bricks in courses, united with cement, 
composed of one of cement and one of sand, 8 feet 
f>£ inches bearing, the ends supported by iron clamps, 
and the weight applied to the centre. The bricks broke 
at a weight of 1,200 lbs. 

9. Six fire-bricks in courses, joints al] cement. The 
upper brick broke at 2,836 lbs. 

10. The five fire-bricks from the last trial were again 

tested, the iron being inserted in th<^ second brick from 
each end. The upper brick broke, carrying with it also 
a part of the lower weight, 4,600 lbs. * 

1 1 . Two pieces of Portland stone, 2 feet by 11 £ inches, 
7} inches thick, neat cement joivits. The lower sjone 
broke, carrying away a very small portion of the cement 
joint ; weight 7,272 lbs. 

The last five experiments (Nos. 7 to 1 1) we$c performed, 
on the 23rd September, in the presence of General Sir 
Charles Pasley, C.B., Professor Wappler, of Vienna, and 
other scientific gentlemen, by the two former of whom the 
above statement is attested. 

The Jury have great satisfaction in placing these ex- 
periments on record as among the results of tne Exhibi- 
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tion. They cannot fail to be regarded with much interest 
by every one connected with engineering 1 and the arts of 
construction, and, combined with what was before known 
on the subject, they fully prove the value of the peculiar 
material known as Portland cement, and its great advan- 
tage over the Roman or Parker's cement. There can be 
little doubt that the mud of manjr riven running over 
soft calcareous rock, and containing also a large per 
centage of day, might be used with advantage, as well as 
the mud of the Medway; but it yet remfiins to determine 
the true chemical ^ause of the fte&t difference observable 
in similaf proportions of calcareous and argillaceous 
matter for the purposes of cement, and till this is.0oiie.4t 
can hardly be expected that artificial cements wilPcxaetly 
replace those which occur naturally, and whose value has 
been proved by experience. • • 

Although it did not form one of the subjects of the 
experiments instituted before the Jury to prove /he re- 
sistance of Portland cement to crashing weights, it may 
notte out of place to add here the results of experiments 
on this subject. , * * 

A block of neat Portland cement, manufactured by 
Messrs. Robins, Aspdin, and Co., thirty days old, measur- 
ing 18 inches X 9 X 9, was tested by a Bramah's hydro- 
static press, and is said to have withstood a pressure of 
41 tons lor upwards of a minute, wheu it Jbroke up with 
a report. 

A similar block, of one part cement and one sand, 
twenty-eight days old, crushed at 108 tons. Another, 
four sand and one cemept, at 45 tone? and another, nine 
sand and one cement, crashed at 4£ tons. 

A smfill piece of neat Portland cement, exposing a sur- 
face of inch by 1 inch, and six months old, withstood 
a pressure of 40,320 lbs., while a piece of Portland stone 
of the same size crushed at 2,576 lbs. 

D, T. ANSTED, Reporter. 
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f f Jury. 

Don Joaquin Alfonso, Chairman , Spain; Director of the Conservatory of Arts, Madrid. 

J. E. GuAr, .F.H.S., P.B.S., Deputy Chairman, British Museum; Keeper of the Zoological Department, 
British Museum. 

Bev. Gorham D. Abbott, United States; Splugler Institute, New Tori City. 

A. J. Balard, France* Member of Institute. 1 

Dn. £. Lanresteu, F.R.S., Reporter , 22 Old Burlington Street ; Secretary to -he Bay Society. 

T. J. Miller, 7 Millbank Street ; Merchant. 

G. Peterson, Russia; Member of the Scientific Committee for tho Administration of tho Domains of the 
Empire. 

T. A. Wise, M.D., 9 Prince’s Gate, Hyde Park ; Hon. East India Company. 

c. r 

«■ • Associate. « 

Natalis Rondot, 1 Rue Fdntaine, SW George’s, Paris ; Late of the Embassy to Chino, fcc., Ac. (Juror, Class 
xx* I.) 


In commencing their labours, the Jury thought it advi- 
sable to divide themselves into Sub-Committees lor the 
purpose of examining the various objects submitted to 
their attention. The subdivision! of the Class enabled 
them Uk do this with fheility, and the following Sub- 
Juries were formed : — 

The Chairman, Don Joaquin Alfonso, M. Balard, 
and Dr. Lankestbr for Sections A and B, including gutfa 
percha and caoutchouc manufactures. 

Messrs. Gray, ASHott, and Wise for Sections B and C, 
including manufactures from various animal substances, 
as ivory, tortoiseshell, horn, Ac. ; and from vegetable sub- 
stances, a* wood, vegetable ivory, cork, &c. 

Messrs. Mill er and Pct ersc^* for Sections E and F, 
embracfcgaParari&K SWBPSffitraw, and of a miscellaneous 
kind from various animal and vegetable substances. 

'Dr. Lankestl* and Dr. Wise wece appointed to drgw 
up the'preoeut Report. The avocations of latter gen- 
tleman naving called him from town, the drawing up of 
the Report devolved on Dr. LankeBter. Each of the Sub- 
Juries was requested to famish the Reporter with remarks 
upon the various objects in their Sections; and the Re- 
porter is indebted for a large pipportion of the general 
remarks on the mqpufacturec in c&outchouc and gutta 
pe&ha to M. Balard. c 

The. constitution of this Class is somewhat peculiar and 
exceptional The necessity for its exufeeiffic was flit in 
the feet th*t a large number of articles mani\fectured 
from vegetable and animal substances could noft properly 
be included In die Classes which embraced either woven 
or felted material* this was especially the case with 
the very numerous applications or caoutchouc and gutta 
pdfoha to the production of .articles of constant and in- 
creasing use. What fe time generally of these substances 
was felt in r rialka to hmm things manwfocturedefrom 
such Mdtaal snbstapces ar Bora, fvtyy, whalebone, &c., 
and the vegtfab h substoee^-cork. vegetable ivory, and 
cocoantmt Stas* ' At the sameiwe thepwy experienced 
)a dsWb^^M; artii dm riA% belonged 
ifhmtt trenching upon the domain of 
IccSfi had evidently been felt in tbedis- 
4r%' ksf many St the qfc}em xbihited, 
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w*s to send to other Chases 
w.h^ aid ME pMed in Class XXVIII., and 
nd appearc4under this head in the Official Cata- 
Idgve.; WwtyKad iflm to examine other Claw* far the 


purpose of bringing objects into their own Class, r/hich 
. otherwise might nave liecn overlooked. With nil the 
J other precautions taken by the Jury, it is to be ienred 
; that some objects properly belonging to their Class, from 
, being placed in other Classes, or from not being in the 
Catalogue, have not received the attention they deserved. 

I Especially have they felt that many articles exhibited in 
. the Foreign Department, from being sent to the Exhibition 
I after the awards were made, may have escaped the notice 
j which their merits would otherwise have demanded. 

| In presenting this Report, the Reporter has adopted 
i the plan laid down in the scheme of “ Heads for Junes,’* 

K illed by the Royal Commission, each Section of the 
where necesspry, being treated of under the follow- 
ing heads:— 1. General Remarks. 2. Council Medals. 
3. Prize Medals. 4. Honourable Mentions. 5. Remain- 
ing Exhibitors. 

Section A.— Manufactures from Caoutchouc. 

$ 1. General Remarke. 

The existence of a milky juice in many plants, which 
flows from them when their tissues are wounded, is a 
feet that hag been femiliariy known from time imme- 
morial. It is, however, only a matter of recent discovery 
b that this milky juice characterizes certain families of 
“plants. Although the great majority of plants which 
yield this juice in abundance axe tropical, yet they axe 
not without their European representatives. The spurges, 
dandelion, and celandine of oar road-sides are instances. 
The femilieS' of plants which tarnish this milky juice in 
the greatest abundance are Mortice*, Enpherbiucea, Arto - 
carpets, Apocynacm, Cichoraeea. Papaveracea, Camp o- 
nutacea, and ZobeUacedl 

This juice, which is called by botanists “the milky 
juke,” oecauFs it has an appearance similar to milk, has 
also the physical constitution of that Raid, It is an 
aqueous liquid, charged with salable matter, in which 
float globules of a substance insoluble in water, and which 
are by their tenuity held in suspension In the liquid, but 
for which they have no affinity, in Hie same manner aa 
butter is held in suspension by milk. From the difference 
of the refractive powers of these two Substances, each of 
which, taken separately, would be colourless or trans- 
parent, arise the opacity and white colour of the two: 
hence the compound is property called a “milky juice.” 
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The analogies which this* juice exhibits with the milk and it forms a solid mass simili&r, in its external ch^> 
of animals aud vegetable emulsions pre seen in the manner racters, to vegetable albumen. In this State it is dense 
in which it acts when left to itself. Ron oul into the air, and hard, bnt may be separated and tolled out so as to 
received and preserved in dose vessels, it separates itself form a sheet resembling leather. It has many interesting 
into two layers, as milk itself would do. The watery and peculiar properties. Insoluble in water and in alcohcj, 
part very soon has an insoluble part floating upon it, it dissolves in ether, in the stilphutet of carbon, the fat 
whiqh collects together, and swims at the top as cream oils, and the liquid carburets of hydrogen, 
swims upon milk, and which forms nearly the half of the It is soft and elastic at the ordinary temperature, but at 
entire mass. • 1 the temperature of 2° above the freezing point it acquires 

But with these physical resemblances the analogies the hardness of food. A temperature m 100° softens it 
cease. That which in milk and in emulsions produced without altering ite form, It tifen unites with itself with 
from seeds collects on the surface of the aqueous liquor, the greatest facility, and two pieces recently eut apart 
is, properly speaking, a fatty body, containing oxygen in reunite so as to render it impossible to discover wb^re 
its composition, as they all do ; while the kind or cream junction has taken place* But a higher tftnperafera, ap- 
which swims upon the milky juice of the plants when proaching 150°, changes it into an adhesive substance, 
left to itself, is one of the compounds of carbon and hy- which, on cooling, does not recover # the primitive pro- 
drogen which are found so frequently in organic bodies, perties of caoutchouc. 

The latter, when obtained for commercial purposes, bears In this state of .recent coagulation, and while s£i)l in a 
the Indian name of caoutchouc . pulpy condition, caoutchouc possesses a degree of plas- 

This substance has long been known 1b the natives of ticity which admits of its receiving, by means of moulds, 
both the Old aud New World, in Hindustan and South the most varied'forms. „ * 

America. It was not, however, tity the expedition of the The greater part of the caoutchouc of commerce la 
French Academicians to South Amerfba in 1735, that its obtained by the natives of the countries in whhgi ilia 
properties and nature were made known in Europe by a produced, hi the form of shapeless masses, collected at 
memoir upon it by M. de'la Condamine. This notice the foot of the tree which has been incised or cut, for the 
excited little attention; and subsequently notices of this purpose of extracting the juice from it, or solidified in a 
substance were sent to the French Academy in 175f by trench mode in the earth, and coagulated in this rude 
M. Fresnau, aud in 1768 by M. Macquer. At the latter mould in voluminous masses, which often resemble the 
end of the last century and the beginning pf tl}p present trunk of a luge tree. A part of it, however, possesses 
it was brought into this country in smalF quantities,* other forms, which the rude art of the natives attempts 
where, on account of its being used for rubbing oat black- to communicate to it. ^They model, with plastic day, 
lead pencil marks, it acquired the name of India-rubber, figures of animus, imitations of the human foot, and pear- 
ALthough, after its application to the water-proofing of shaped bodies, and then dipping these moulds in the 
garments, its consumption gradually increased, the un- thickened caoutchouc, and renewing the connexion when 
portation into the United Kingdom in 1830 appears not the first coat is solidified by exposure to the air, they 
to have been more than 50,000 pounds. In 1842 the obtain, by breaking the mould and getting it oat in frag- 
import of this artide bad increased lo between 700,000 ments through an opening properly arranged, hollow 
and 800,000 pounds. Up to the present time the con- flasks, figures of animals, rough slippers, &c. They, thus 
sumption of India-rubber has prodigiously increased; and make caoutchouc serve fof the manufkctnre of ^objects 
one port alone in South America is said now to send to for which we oursdves employ animal membranes and 
Great Britain ueariy 4,000 cwts. annually. To the large leather. * 

consumption in tne United Kingdom we must add that Caoutchouc is obtained from both She Old and New 
of America, where the application of caoutchouc has been World. The East Indies furnish caoutchouc, of which 
much more general and successful than even in our own numerous specimens have been exhibited i? the Crystal 
country. Palace by the East India Company. This caoutchouc. 

The particular species of plants which are employed which comes principally from Java, is often glutinous, 
for procuring India-rubber are very numerous, andnt is and is less esteemed in commerce thafl that furnished by 
probable that many yield it which are not yet known the equatorial fegions Tfc America. Great quantities of 
to botanists. The tree which supplies most in Continental caoutchouc are imported into nte upro u mt Mexico, from 
India is the Ficus elastica , a tree belonging to the order South America, and especially from the province of Para, 
Moraccas ; it is exceedingly abundant in Assam. All the gn Brasil. That whisk comes in the shape of bottles II 
species of ficus yield caoutchouc to a greater or less extent generally preferred, and when it is pure, and the different 
in their juices, and even the common fig (JFicws carica) of coats which cmnprise it are well muted, it may be^m^ v, 
Europe contains it. Species of ficus produce the caout- ployed immediately for many purposes. But it often 
chouc brought from Java, and F. radula , F. elliptica , happens thkt the coats which form the pear-shaped masses 
and F. prinoides are amongst those mentioned as affording ore badly united. It then becomes necessary, in order to 
a portion of that brought from America. Next to the make use of them, to wyrk it up by a process of knead- 
Moracta, the order Euphorbiacea yields the largest quan- mg. so as to obtain it In a coherent or homogeneous mass, 
tity of caoutchouc. The Siphouia elastica, ifplant found This operation becomes especially faduroensable when, as 
in Guiana, Brazil, and extending over a large district of most copunomy happens, the caoutchouc is in large 
Central America^ yields the best kind# of India-rubber ' impure massA, find mixed with sand and the delpis of 
that are brought into the markets of Europe and America, vegetable matter. These impurities do not entirely pro- 
To another order, Apocyaacste, we are indebted for the ceed from <the moulds made m the earth, into which the 
caoutchouc which is brought from tike islands of the juice has been allowed to exude, and in which it has been 
Indian Archipelago. The plant which is tie source of 1 left to thicken and solidify, but their quantity and their 
this substance ip those districts is the Urcsotadastica, a presence between the coats of the pyriform masses show 
climbing plant of very rapid growth and gigantic dimen- that the impurity is mainly to be attributed to fraua. 
•ions. A single tree is mid to yield, by tapping, from The caoutchouc thus obtained is flot applicable to any 
50 to 60 lbs. annually. Many other plants of this order use un#] it has undergone a previous purification, 
yield caoutchouc, and of those given on gqpji authority The purificatmu o£ the caoutchouc is accqmpliahed by 
we may mention Collophora uiilis w&Ccmmrafi® fatifbUa, submitting the inquire caoutchpuc to Ike actioubf cylinders 
plants of South America; Vaksa gummjfmL in Mada- furnished with te(th turning in opposite directions and 
gasears and WiUughbeiq sdulis in the East Indies. To with unequal velocities, which cause it to undergo a kind 
this order belongs the cow-tree, or H va hya {Zhbernemtm* of mastication. If the matter which, renders the caout* 
tana utUis), of tropical America, which yields a milky chouc impure adheres very closely when dry, this pro- 
juice that is drunk by the natives of the district in which party is lost vmei^it is dbistencd ram this it happens , 
it grows. that, by causing a small jet of water to flow into the 

The caoutchouc, whilst it is in thestimuea of {he plant, apparatus, these foreign matters, crushed hy the miH, are 
is evidently in a fluid condition, but after its staaratioa I carried off by degrees, and the purified _pqroxms ofcaout- 
from theother fluid parts, its consistence becomeechanged, | ehouo unite the one with the other. By the subsequent 
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exposure of these masses of purified caoutchouc to a second 
mastication, but*performed dry, they are softened by the 
heat evolved dttnng the forcible compression to which 
thly are then submitted. In this treatment the Caout- 
chouc becomes softened without bang liquified, and a 
homogeneous mass is formld which is cut m the form of 
rectangular blocks* 

TJiese are again placed in casting moulds, in which 
they are powerfully compressed, until they are completely 
cooled, W»ten it ft found that the pressure has freed than 
from cavities, air-babble^ Ac. By submitting them to 
the action of knives moved very rapidly by a mechanical 
^ium,i«ind the edges of which are constantly kept wet by 
a thin jit of wtter, the caoutchouc is cut Into sheets of 
various thicknesses, which, subdivided in their turn, con- 
stitute those small narallelopipedons used by draughtsman 
to rub out the marks of black-lead pencils. 

This rise of caoutchouc was, in England, for a long time 
the only one to which it was applied ; but this limited 
use was far from indicating the extent to which caout- 
chouc hue been* ' employed in the last thirty years, or 
the multiplicity of services it has been called upon to 
perfom tor sanatory and industrial purposes. To rub 
out pencil marks, to form the rude slippers which seemed 
well adapted to the Indian toilet, but to which a form 
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the employment of spiral metallic springs. In order to 
obtain the threads which are used for the manufacture of 
elastic tissues, ’either the flasks of caoutehone in its natural 
state, cut in half and flattened by pressure, or else those 
masses of jmnfied caoutchouc which are sold iaxoufmuous 
sheets, cut by knives, wetted by a small jetof water, are 
employed. These sheets are divided into thongs ;< the 
latter are afterwards subdivided into very narrow hands, 
which serve in their turn to produce the threads employed 
for the manufacture of the tissues. If by a slight eleva- 
tion of temperature the natural elasticity of the caoutchouc 
is increased, tfeesfe narrow bands can then be stretched 
into threads of great length by drawing them out and 
roiling them upon bobbins. But it may be well conceived 
that the management and weaving of the threads would 
be very difficult if they retained weir elasticity. Fortu- 
nately the particles of the caoutchouc eventually accom- 
modate themselves to the forced position which they have 
been made to assume, and the exposure to a low tem- 
perature materially hastens this result. The threads 
having thus lost their elasticity can then be introduced 
like common threads into the fabrication of stufls ; they 
can be covered with a different thread, by winding spirally 
round them cotton, Bilk. Ac., and this compound thread 
may be in its turn introduced into the composition of new 
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the only uses to which caoutchouc was applied 
1820. In England was discovered the art of strata 


it into thin sheets, aud thus making it available for the 


all its ri, 
deprived 
be restore 


‘, hut that elasticity of which it has been 
Long distension and a low temperature, can 


>y means of a proper degree of heat. 


prodiictufii of waterproof fhbrieg. In Frauoe was dis- : 'The stpff th'us woven is exposed to a temperature of from 
covered the art of drawing it outinto delicate threads for ! 140° to 160° Fahrenheit by the passage of a hot iron, 
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the manufikcture of elastic tissues. We are indebted to j when each thread resumes with its primitive length the 
Messrs. Mackintosh and Hancock for the application of : diameter which it -first possessed. The fabric diminishes 


caoutchouc to the rendering tissues waterproof, and for in length without increasing in width. The tissue is 
the manufacture of those garments which throughout the | thus compressed, and the caoutchouc, which has regained 


world have rendered unquestioned service to the cause of | its elasticity, communicates it in a permanent manner to 
health, and have made the name of one of their inventors i these tissues. The manufacture of these threads of caout- 


so justly popular. 

The garments called Mackintoshes are well known. 
They are formed of fabrics covered on one side with 
caoutchouc, or two fabrics are united by the caoutchouc 
between. They ore thus rendered impermeable to watqr, 


chouc constitutes at present a distinct branch of industry 
from that which, making use of them either in an un- 
covered state, or covered with silk and cotton, combines 
them with ordinary threads in the way«pf weaving ; and, 
like the manufacturers of linen or cotton fubnes, the 


but at the same time they possess a flexibility such as it makers of the elastic tissues buy the threads of caoutchouc 
had never bean possible to obtain by the employment of in bobbins of different numbers. When the limited 
other varnishes. For the purpose of obtaining the sheet lengths of the narrow bands from which these threads are 


other varnishes. For the 
of caoutchouc sufficiently 


hr this purpose, it is dis- | manufactured is home in mind, the necessity is foreseen 


solved. *Th« solid ftrburets of hydrogen are soluble in of bang able to unite them end to end for the purpose of 


the liqiflpbarb ureta, and for thbfmrpoge spirits of turpen- 
tine and&e vofiafctiFjttdroSts of coal tar were first em- 
ploy^!. But after having obtained this solution, it was 
necessary to eVtfporate a great quantity of it for the pur-e 


great spree, should b 
whenlhe drying was complete. For the pun 
ever, of economising the solvent, a method is el 
kneading the caoutchouc, by means*# powerful 
with the spirit of turpentine or nqphtha, and imj 


with the spirit of turpentine or nqphtha, and impregnating 
it prith the menstrep without dissolving it, and softening 
it without making it a liquid ; the caoutchouc rendered 


making continuous threads. A remarkable property of 
caoutchouc renders this easy. It unites with itself with 
the greatest readiness if it be the least warm ; and two 
surfaces recently cut with a very sharp instrument, may 
be made to adhere together by means of pressure, with a 
cohesion equal to that which unites the other parts of the 
same thread. But although in this care this property is 
made useful, in other instances the limited elasticity, and 
the rigidity communicated to it by a low temperature, are 
great drawbacks. 


pulpy, is then spread upon the cloths by means of a 
nattenfrg mill, and the process of evipofbtifln is then dis- 


However, all there properties inimical to its use disap- 
pear in that combination of sulphur with caoutchouc 
called* vulcanised India-rubber, which exhibits such 
special properties as to form in some degree a new sub- 


pensed with. Waterproof garments were thus rendered stance. 
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cheap an&%vaSable for the use of every eftss. This 
description of garment, nevertheless, presented a notable 


fault which ^vriu not avoided until a later period, and r being dev 
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cloths wsAeforoof, and in France its elasticity was bring 
made available for the manufoetnre of Certain tissues, » 
was turned to acoount4n America for waterproof shoes, 
fey leaking use of the processes discovered hylfr.Charies 
Goodyear, ^ho, since 1036, had been engaged in, the 
discoveiy of moans for making use of caoutchouc, with a 
skill and perseverance which have borne the most happy 
fruits. It is not that attempt* J&fofoicming according to 
the Europeair taste, ahd thus rendering usefbl the Inman 
shoe made of caoutchouc, bad nqgtbeen frequently made 
in Europe, but there attempts had hardly beensuccessfrii 
in giving them acceptable forms, and the stiffening by 


of the caoutchouc has been 
dr had, until then, been obtained 


Goodyear at last succeeded in 
rubber purified, and perfectly fere 
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completing by the manufacture of waterproof shoes the 
service which Mackintosh lad begun by the invention of 
the garments which bear his name. Since 1842, Mr. 
Goodyear has imported into Europe shoes which possess 
an unlimited and permanent elasticity, and! which resist 
cold ; two of their surfaces may be pressed against each, 
other without the least adhesion taking place. These are 
predlsely the remarkable Qualities which characterise that 
caoutchouc which is called in the present day vulcanized* 
India-rubber. Impressed, perhaps, with the idea, too 
often moreover a just one, that the specification of, a 
patent is sometimes nothing more than the occasion of 
attracting the attention of Imitators, Mr. Goodyear took 
no patent foe this article, but he endeavoured in Europe 
to take advantage of his discovery, by communicating it 
as a process of winch he alone possessed the secret, which 
might be lost to mankind and disappear with its sole 
possessor, when Mr. Thomas Hancock, of Stoke Newing- 
ton, who had been engaged in Europe in the working of 
caoutchouc with no less perseverance and success than 
Mr. Goodyear in America, discovered anew the process of 
the vulcanization of India-rubber, and secured it by a 
patent, which MrKoodyear afterwards demanded for the 
same subject. Mr. Thomas Hancock discovered, that a 
baud of caoutchouc dipped into melted sulphur, and im- 
pregnated with this substance, without losing any of its 
properties, only required to be afterwards exposed |p a 
temperature of about 300° Fahrenheit, to acquire pro- 
perties entirely novel, which were precisely those pos- 
sessed by the material employed by Mr. Getidyefir for the* 
waterproof shoes. • 

This was, as may be seen, a new discovery of & fact 
already known— a novel solution of a problem which was 
known to be soluble, since it had been already solved. 
This discovery must, however, have presented its diffi- 
culties, and required also the fortuitous co-operation of 
favourable circumstances. For though analysis might 
have pointed out to Mr. Hancock the existence of sulphur 
in the. productions of Mr. Goodyear, and have oUo dis- 
closed the presence of the salts of lead which the latter 
had deemed indispensable, it could not in any manner 
give him a clue to*he discovery of the essential condition 
of this transformation, that is to say, the employment of 
a given temperature which alone was able to impart to 
the mixture of caoutchouc and sulphur, the new properties 
which appeared to make of it an entirely new body. 

Whatever may be the share of merit assigned to Mr. 
Goodyear and to Mr. Hancock in this important inveiftion, 
the latter has not the less exclusive merit of having dis- 
covered that sulphur was the sole cause of the vulcaniza- 
tion of India-rubber. On seeing Mr. Charles Goodyear 
introducing the different salts of lead into the specification 
of the patent which he subsequently took out, it is felt that 
he regarded their intervention as indispensable, while it is 
now demonstrated that sulphur alone is sufficient ; if other 
substances are employed' in certain cases, it is not so much 
to aid in the vulcanization of the caoutchouc as to add to 
its weight and solidity. 

The vulcanization of India-rubber is an $uy process. 
The India-rubber, softened by the heat evolved when it is 
being kneaded by strong machines, is^mixed with the 
sulphur in the masticating apparatus already alluded to. 
This mixture retains all the solubility of the caoutchouc 
in the different menstrua, — the property of becomingjiard 
at a low temperature as well as that of uniting with 
itself ; but as soon as it is exposed to a temperature of 
300° Fahrenheit,— a temperature which would have 
sufficed to change the pure caoutchouc,— the matter 
acquires new properties. It is no Kmger soluble in the 
menstrua which dissolve caoutchouc* but is impregnated 
with them by contact, and swells out like an animal 
membrane that is moistened with water ; resuming its 
primitive properties ou being dried. It no longer becomes 
rigid when exposed to odd, nor does it unite with itself; 
and it resists without any alteration a temperature which 
would have sufficed to transform the ordinary oaoutchouo 
into a sticky matter; it is, in short, vulcanized India* 
grabber. This absence of the tendency to adhesion is so 
decided, that in actual manufacture Bo use whatever can 
be made of the shavings of the caoutchouc thus Modified, 


and the means of separating the sulphfir and reproducing 
the pure caoutchouc presents at the prqpent day an im- 
portant problem to solve. If this action of heat which 
modifies the caoutchouc is exercised upon a mixture 
enclosed and compressed in a mould, the material then 
acquires a form which the indefinite and perm&ndat 
elasticity of the vulcanized India-rubber causes it to 
retain. 

This sulphurization of the India-rubber, instead of being 
produced with f^e sulphur, may be obtained with sulphur 
in a state of combination, as with the chloride or sulphur. 
If articles of common caoutchouc are immersed far one 
or two minutes in chloride of sulphur, diluted in 50 o r 60 
times its weight of sulphuret of carbon, {hey aortflire 13JT 
exposure to a proper temperature, all, the properties of 
vulcanized India-rubber. In commerce this caoutchouc 
is designated by the name of converted caoutchouc. 

From the moment in which the vulcanization of India- 
rubber was kuowil, all the inconveniences which ordinary 
caoutchouc presented having disappeared, its employment 
received an extension which is continually increasing, 
and each year sees new applications *^tlus product spring 
into use. The enumeration of the objects exhibited by 
the two manufacturers to whom this branch of miilufac- 
ture is the most indebted, Mr. Goodyear, in America^ and 
the firm of Mackintosh, in Europe, will tend to show how 
widely spread, and how varied the use Of this material 
has already become. 

• § 2. Council MedaU. 

1. Charles Mackintosh and Co.? 73 Aldeftnanbnry 
(7fi, pp. 782, 7%3). Theffirm of Charles Mackintosh and 
Co. comprises the names of the men who ii> Europe have 
mode the most useful discoveries *in the art of apply- 
iug caoutchouc to the most varied uses: — the late Mr. 
Mackintosh, who gave his own name to the waterproof 
garments, and Mr. Thomas Hancock, whose share of merit 
in the discover^' of the vulcanization of India-rubber we 
have already mentioned. In going through the collection 
of articles exhibited by this firm, the importance’ of the 
uses to which the substance is capable of being applied, 
especially since the discovery of toe process of vulcaniza- 
tion, can be readily appreciated. * 

The kinds of labnes with which Jhe garments called 
Mackintoshes are manufactured have always remained the 
same, but the garments themselves have acquired more 
lightness and less smell, and the substitution or vulcanized 
for common caoutchoucmsuros to Tnexu at tftfe* present 
day a permanent supplenSfer-^ 

The other services which these 1 ranHFS* are caUed v upou 
to perform, have been greatly multiplied. Their price 
Biasing become less, they are capable of Being applied in 
lieu of tarpgfijlngs for covering waggefes, carriages, Ac. 
The property which they possess of serving to 
water, and # which had at first been made available for a 
well-known therapeutic use, has allowed of their being 
made into portable tilths, which can be rolled up like an 
ordinary cloth when ijotdn use. The shoes exhibited by 
Messrs. Mackintosh and Co, are made with much care, 
and with a degree of elegance which shows that in Europe 
, these articles are hut little used except by the more opu- 
lent clhsscs. # f 

It is not only in the making of shoes that India-rubber 
hits been called in to supersede leather; the articles ex- 
,hifcited by Messrs. Mackintosh and Co. show the use that 
can be made of it to form pistons of pumps, and how 
eouical valves of India-rubber can he advantageously 
substituted for leather or metal onga. Sheets of coout- 
cflouc of different cdtours, either smooth or worked in re- 
lief, art hrough An to supersede moulded ornaments in the 
manufacture of ffirnilure, of ottomans, and iislhc binding 
of books. \ 

The use of vulcanized India-rublfer to form the piston- 
valves in steam-engines on the screw principle, has greatly 
contributed to the employment of .these novel motive 
powers^ whid% are destined in som^ degree to effect a 
change in navigation by afiowing steanf to come in solely 4 
as an auxiliary to the wind. He exhibition of Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co. comprises a valve of this description, 
which after six months* use has undergone so little alter- 
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atioa tiutt it mayfie foreseen that these articles possess an 
alfoost unlimited durability. The rendering available the 
impermeability of their fabrics to air and gas has likewise 
begin extended. To the air-cushions which have been 

a ig need ate now added the air-mattresses, so well 
apted as beds for travellers and invalids; boats inflated 
with air, at once portable and incapable of sinking, and 
which fbr life-boat uses and in inland voyages are capable 
of fendering great service. The collection of Messrs. 
Mackintosh presents some specimens of Viis kind of mat 
interest. Lieut. Halkett*of the Royal Navy, by making 
them "in several closed compartments $n such a manner 
JApt the staff being pierced through at one point cannot 
lead asS necessary consequence to the sinking of the boat, 
has rendered more certain the dbrviees which these ma- 
chines are called upon to perform. The applications of 
the elasticity of crfOutchouc have also been greatly in- 
creased. The wheels of carriages have been surrounded 
by it & such a manner as to prevent the disagreeable 
noise which they make upon the pavement. Rollers for 
inking printing (types and lithographic stones have Seen 
made from it; it irotaployed for the making of cushions 
for billiard tables, and to supersede the use of socking* 
cordsnn bedsteads. Advantage has been taken of the 
elasticity of an India-rubber band, which has & tendency 
to return to its primitive length when the action of open- 
ing a door hal elongated it, for the purpcee of forming 
door-springs, the use of which is beginning to spread 
widely. 

The fierce with which caoutchouc untwists itself, "when 
it has been twisted, has caused K to be employed in the 
mechanism of window-blinds. • f 

A thin tubgof Indiq-rubber, of tolerably large diameter, 
but flattened at the bottom, bo that it terminates in two 
flat edges, which the elasticity keeps in juxtaposition, 
constitutes an apparatus of extreme simplicity which per- 
fectly supersedes ordinary hydraulic valves. The edges 
which are in contact below open by the pressure of any 
liquid passing through the tube, and close when the liquid 
has rufout, thus preventing any fcotid gas escaping from 
below. The elasticity of India-rubber has made a ring of 
it applicable for qpiting cast-iron or earthen tubes used 
for the conveyance of water. This indestructible and 
moveable tube, which admits of widening and allows the 
pipes to slid? one within another, presents a method of 
fitting which seems destined to render notable service in 
the conyeyance of water in large towns. 

A thiu nollow sphere of I ndm jwhber, terminating in an 
appendage in introduced in a flaccid 

Htatednto an igpming accidentally made in gas or water- 
pipes, may means of being exploded by inflation, lie 
used to press upon ike sides of these pipes, ^and thus pfre-* 
omta method of ood|ision of great simplicity, which will 
afftWHhese pipes, which it has become necessary to re- 
place, to be removed without inconvenience.* « 

Mr. RUfoard Edward Hodges tyw lately proposed to 
make use of cords of vulcanized India-rubber as a means 
of rendering its elasticity serviceable in raising weights, 
add has offered by"the use of different cords, which are 
to be stretched successively, aud then rcles&ed all at ouce, 
a method of throwing projectiles, and especially tiaiyoons, < 
with Thcreased force. This invention is as yet too new 
for any one to be able to judge of it by experiments on a 
large scale. The source of power in this application of 
India-rubber presents a curious physical problem, as it 
is evidently not at once reducible to the other powers of 
ifieehasieaf force. 

The substitution «f vulcanised India-rubber for u$- 

S ic springs in, the buffers of locomoti ve-engines. is one 
just service. The spaset^f r^mmmed India-rubber 
deaden tWshocks with a*i ease which may cause this 
employment of cabutahouif to be, considered as one of the 
most usefhl to^whksh it has up to the present 

day . ' ^ 

A certain munbffl 1 of the hbvcl > sppitmions are due to 
Messrs. Charles Msokh^psh and’Co. Thi ability which 
they have displaced in $he sS&mttatxbe of caoutchouc 
hat afforded tqf wier inventors of these new applications 
the means of p upr ideas into practice. Without 
the discovery of YUkaaked India-rubber they could, 


moreover, never have been carried oat The Jury, there- 
fore, in order to recompense ttfe considerable services ran* 
dered in the* employment of caoutchouc by Messrs. 
Mackintosh, Hancock, and their other partners, have 
awarded a Council Medal to the Arm of Charles Mackin- 
tosh and Co. 

2. Charles Goodyear, Newhaven, Connecticut, 
United States (378, p. 1461). Mr. Charles Goodyear, 
•of Newhaven, Connecticut, exhibits a very remarkable 
collection of productions in caoutchouc, manufactured in 
the United States in numerous manufactories by processes 
which are his own, and for which he lias patents in his 
own country. 0 The eighteen to twenty licenses granted 
by Mr. Goodyear for the use of his processes, and a capi- 
tal of more than 2,000,000/. expended in the establish- 
ment of his manufactories, attest the importance which 
this branch of manufacture has attained m America. Mr. 
Goodyear exhibits in his collection a number of articles 
of the same kind as those mannftctared in Europe, 
whether with vulcanized India-rubber alone, as springs 
for waggons, elastic maps, balloons, sponge-bags, tobacco- 
pouches, or with India-rubber covered upon one or both 
sides with stuffs of various natures, <# uniting together 
two fabrics by a coating of waterproof material, according 
to the processes originally employed by Mr. Mackintosh. 
In the manufacture of air-cushions aud mattresses, and 
especially in that of waterproof garments, more strength 
and greater thickness are to be remarked than in the 
articles manufactured iu Europe, but with less finish in 
the woridxutn&ip and less elegance iu the forms. It may 
be thus clearly seen that these articles, which are as yet 
only used in Europe as objects of luxury or of more 
refined comfort, have already in America entered into 

S neral consumption, and become, by their price, within 
e reach of the least opulent classes, to the tastes and 
wants of which the manufacturer has been compelled to 
accommodate himself. Providence has given us in caout- 
chouc a species of natural leather, plastic and imperme- 
able to water, and which is especially adapted to increase 
the well-being of that class of workmen, the nature of 
whose occupations compels them to encounter the incle- 
mency of the atmosphere. In the manufacture of these 
articles it is, therefore, of importance that the resources 
and requirements of individuals of this class should be 
kept in view. Resides these articles common to the manu- 
factures of America and of Europe, Mr. Charles Good- 
year exhibits a series of productions which hate interested 
the ^fory in a high degree by their novelty, and which 
promise to become the object of numerous and novel ap- 
plications. 

The ordinary cloths covered with India-rubber present 
a great resistance when they are pulled in the direction 
of the fibres, but they teaT with great facility if they are 
made to undergo a traction tending to separate the threads 
united by the weaving. This is an inconvenience which 
might stand in the way of some of their uses, and against 
which Mr. Goodyear has succeeded in providing by the 
fabrication of a species of stuff or felt, winch he manu- 
factures by (machines of Ms own invention. This stuff, 
formed in successive layers and in variable numbers of 
threads crossed in different directions, constitutes a species 
of regular felt obtained by mechanical means, which can 
be produced at a low price, and is capable of supporting a 
traction in any direction. 

By coveftng these staffs, formed* of three, four, and 
even five and six coats of entangled threads^ with a thin 
coat of India-rubber in a pulpy state, which, penetrating 
into the interstices of the fibres, still further increases 
their adhesion, Mr. Goodyear is e na b led to obtain ex- 
tended surfaces of a species of resisting and waterproof 
paper*— Mrefl vegetable parchment of which he has been 
able to make excellent use in most advantageously super- 
seding paper itself as a material for covering damp walls ; 
as a material, moreover, very wttt adapted for printing 
upon, and therefore to the malting of laige leap* for walls, 
also of the globes and celestial spheres of large dimen- 


!npecS*o/ woollen $addu»g, he has been enabled to pro- 
duce garments at once warm and waterproof, remarkable 
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for their lowness of price* end especially for their light* 
ness, which much surpasses that -f the ordinary Mackin- 
tosh. By covering this same stuff; rendered adhesive, 
with cotton fabrics, he has been aids to employ it in 
making table-covers. Made to adhere to a thick woollen 
down it can be employed to cover the ground in such a 
raapuer as to keep off cold and moisture, and constituting 
a new* species of caxpet whieh is beginning to be substi- 
tuted in the United States tor the floor coverings of oil- 
cloth used in low and damp places. Mr. Goodyear, by 
covering with two layers of a felt of this description the 
two sides of rough canvas, has been ablcuto unite in this 
combination the advantages of impermeability with those 
of greater resistance to mechanical action, and thus eco- 
nomically to obtain cloths adapted to the manufacture of 
sails, and to the coverings of carriages and merohan- 

With this kind of Complex stuff are made, at the pre- 
sent day in the United States, the apparatus tor life-boats, 
the insubmersible boats, as well as those pontoons inflated 
with air, which were first constructed by Mr. Armstrong, 
of New York, and which, by simplifying certain equipages 
which the armies were compelled fb carry with them, 
have already rendered service to the United Stated their 
u ar with Mexico. 

It is well known that the application of India-rubber 
to the manufacture of shoos was in a more esj&cial 
maimer the Object of the first researches of Mr. Good- 
year. These shoes are of three sorts. Those of one sort 
are formed of a layer of caoutchouc, covering a woven 
ami non-elastic fabric j these common shoes appear to be 
utmersally employed in the United States. Others, pro- 
duced by a layer of caoutchouc spread upon a knitted, 
and therefore an elastic fabric, are more commodious in 
use, their elegant shapes leaving nothing to be desired. 
This kind of fabric has also been made use of for the 
manufacture of gloves, which, proof against water, lyes, 
Ac., allows the mistress of the house m humble families 
and her children to apply themselves to the moht lowly 
household cares without giving up a certain degree of 
elegance, and wiyiout destroying the whiteness of tlie 
hands. 

Mr. Goodyear has, in addition to these, exhibited a few 
specimens of a third species of shoes of entirely new 
invention, which is made with a sheet of caoutchouc 
pierced through with an infinity of very small holes. 
These shoes, which by reason of the resistance of the 
India-rubber to moisture, and of the extreme smallness 
of the holes, are impermeable to water, but pervious to 
gases, possess the double advantage of being waterproof 
m regard to external moisture, while they nevertheless 
admit of the dissipation of the moisture arising from per- 
spiration. This condensation of the moisture of perspi- 
ration is a serious inconvenience inherent at the present 
day in the wear of ludia-rubber shoes, and of the 
ordinary Mackintoshes. These inconveniences may be 
entirely removed, without the advantages being dimi- 
nished, by the employment of the thin pierced sheets of 
India-rubber exhibited by Mr. Goodyear. • 

In the multiplicity of objects to which caoutchogc has 
been lately applied, it was proper that Childhood should 
have its share. Mr. Charles Goodyear has conceived fixe 
happy idea of fashioning the mxxtutt of sulphur and 
caoutchouc, constituting vulcanised India-rubber, by 
heating it in moulds. He is thus ‘enabled to produce 
dolls* headtf, different figures of animals— in * word, toys 
of every description, which are indestroc^bk by falls, 
shocks, and moisture, and whtohywhile contributing to 
the pleasures of childhood, oaky deprive h of that of 
destroying. 0 

It has been already seen how Mr. Charles Goodyear 
hod in America, since the year 184$, worked hi caout- 
chouc, to which the edition of sulphur and caritonate of 
lead bad imported the greater elasticity. By combining 
caoutchouc with sulphur and magnesia lie lias latterly 
succeeded in imparting to it the rmMMy and hardness of 
wood, bnt of a plastic wood, and therefore susceptible of 
being produced from moulds in the* most valid forms. 
This material, like India-rubber itself, Ii capable of 
receiving different tints; and by partially mixing the 


differently coloured masses, he has been able to produce 
shaded specimens, which are beginning to be substituted 
for horn In the manufacture of buttons, and of handles.for 
.penknives and table-knives, and which rolled out Into 
thin sheets are adapted to take the place of wood in the 
veneering of fomiture. Although this invention is as yet 
a recent one, there is good reason to suppose that it will 
very soon bear its fruits. By varying the preparations of 
sulphur and magnesia combined with the caoutchouc, it 
has already been made to attain differfat degfees of con- 
sistence ; and pqpbably in a Ihort time industry will be 
able to discover in this substance, ao indestructible, all 
the degrees of cohesion that solid matter exhibkriffliff 
most varied states. This enumeration of thff articles 
shown by Mr. Goodyear at the Great Exhibition, incom- 
plete though it is, nevertheless suffices to indicate the 
extent of the services which he has rendered to the art of 
applying India-rubber to the most diversified uses, and 
justifies the high distinction ho has obtained, as well as 
this award which the Jury make to him of a Council 
Medal. • 

g 3. Prize Medals . ^ 

1. The Hayward Rubber Company, Colchester, Con- 

necticut, United States (894, U. S. p. 1453). The manu- 
facture of waterproof boots and shoes isarne of the prin- 
cipal uses of India-rubber in the United States. The 
manufacturers who make them supply a consumption of 
from three to four million pairs every year. One single 
establishment, that of the Hayward* Rubber Company, 
manufacture gp many as 3,000 pain a-day : they employ 
in it fee process invented by Mr. Goc^year. These 
boots and shoes have attracted thwattention of the Jury. 
They possess the double merit of being well made and of 
elegant appearance. The considerable number in which 
they are made must have a tendency to lower their price. 
The Jury award a Prise Medal* to the Hayward Rubber 
Company. • 

2. J. Wansbobouoh, 52 Little Britain, London (75, 
p. 782). Mr. Wansborough hyi exhibited a new de- 
scription of waterproof fabric, produced by a method 
wjrich calls to mind the manufacture ofrtbe stained papers 
called velvet papers. By covering ^n ordinary fabric of 
thread or cotton with a coat of glutinous caoutchouc, and 
then causing to adhere to it the wool powder coloured in 
different shades, which is so abundantly obtained in the 
shearing of cloth, he has been enabled to prodtee»a fabric 
resembling vcltct, whiWtos^strong and waterproof, and 
which, for the manufacturer uJTflffng hats/ curtains, 
travelling bogs, Ac., is capable of receivingnumerous *n- 

Lplicatious. The Jury have rewarded MrfWansboipuglrB 

invention witft a Prise Medal. 

3. S. C. Moulton, New York (584). Mr. Mon 

bibits some articles in India-rubber prepared in l&gland, 
principally by Mr. Goodyear's processes, and which have 
appeared to the Jtqr to be well made. They have 
particularly noticed soiqe waterproof fabrics which Mr. 
Moulton exhibits as having been produced by machinery 
and without dissolving the caoutchouc, a method, the 
result o( which is to obtain waterproof fabrics entirely 
free from thff dfaagreeable smell which they often pos- 
sess. Agiongst fee very numerous objects comprised in 
Mr. Moulton’s collection, the Jury have especially noticed 
sotoe half dogs, the same as those shown in the American 
Exhibition, but made with greater elegance, and which, 
being easy to put on with a common shoe, easy to ta|e 
off, and of a tolerably toy price, seem to exhibit the form 
it which these artidies (the utility of which is every day 
better appreciated) may be best extended in Europe, anu 
more generally Vmployed there. The Junr have also 
noticed some aitmles of saddlery which exhibit a near 
application of vulcanised lndia-mb8er, in superseding the 
leather usually employed in their manufacture. The Jury 
award a Prise Medal to the ensmbff of Mr. Moulton’s 
manufactures. # . 

4. Grossmann sand WIgner, 11 K«e de Renard St. » 
Sauteur, Paris (France, 856, p. 1221). India-rubber, 
which so much resembles leather in its properties, never- 
theless lacks au essential quality which Is one of the cha- 
racteristics of leather, its tenacity. It will be ui derstood, 

2Q2 
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therefore, what mat advantage would arise in uniting rubber, in a style which enabled the makers to sell them 
together two substances, the qualities which should in at a low cost. This is one ‘ of the establishments in 
some degree complete each other. Amongst the different America registered under Mr. Goodyear’s patent, 
articles of Messrs, Grossmann and Wagner’s manufacture 4. J. C, Cording, United Kingdom (82, p. 783). 
which have attracted the notice of the Jury, they have A variety of articles of dress made of various fabrics, 
remarked some shoes in which these manufacturers have and rendered waterproof by caoutchouc. The articles 
realised this union. These shoes, the soles of which are included coats which might be worn with either ride qut- 
of leather, possess greater durability than those whieh are wards, also ladies* capes and hoods, 
entirely made of India-rubber, and have not the defect of * 5. R. E. Hodges, United Kingdom (72, p. 782). 
slipping i$on th# pavement. The Jury have rewarded Various applications of the elastic property of vul- 
the manufacture of Messr^Grossmann fnd Wagner, and caiftzed India-rubber, as in mechanical purchases, guns, 
especially the perfection to which they have brought bows, &c. c 

<5w£a<mbber shoes, with a Prise Medal. The Reporter would also call attention to the caout- 

5. Th&mas Forster, Streathaw, Surrey (178, p. 787). cliouc manufactures exhibited by Mr. J. Horsey, of 
Mr. Forster exhibits some waterproof garments of good London, 188, p. 787, which contained several very elegant 
make. These garnpnts, m which the. especial object specimens of goods ra an ufaotured from vulcanised India- 
has been to render them more accessible to the less rubber, as also fabrics coated with caoutchouc of various 
opulent (classes, are produced by means of the com- colours, in which the colours were mixed with the 
bination of ordinary caoutchouc with certain resinous caoutchouc and jiot subsequently applied, so as to pre- 
substances, which ane moreover added in suitable quen- vent their being removed by wear or the application of 
titles m as not to interfere with the suppleness or the moisture. 

flexibility of the fabric. .Mr. Forster produces articles in The ladies* and children’s boots and shoes exhibited by 
the coloured paste of India-rubber, which he was the first Mrs. Tallerman.( 70, p. 782) afford an instance of a new 
to bring into use. The good quality of these fabrics and useful application of caoutchouc, 
made by Mr. Forster has been proved by long use. The _ . . _ _ , 

Jury award him a Prise Medal. * 5. Remaining Exhibitor I. 

6. Christopher Nickels and Co., 1 3 Goldsmith Street, Ufcder this head the Reporter has endeavoured to give a 
Cheapside, London (78, p. 783). The manufacture of list of the names of exhibitors of various articles made of 
elastic tissues constitutes one of the most important caoutchoqp, or*into which it enters, whether exhibited in 
uses of lxftia-rubber. Messrs. C. Nickels and Co. devote Class I^XVttl., or belonging to some other, 
themselves with much success cio this special manu- J. Sanders, 1 1 Fore Street, Cripplegate (73, p. 782). 
ftature. Thqy exhibit a collection of articles r of this India-rubber waterproof umbrella tent. 

description proceeding from their factories, which show J. L. Hancock, Goswell Mews, Goswell Road (83, 
of how great a variety this species of weaving is sns- p. 783). Portable India-rubber shower-bath, hose-reel, 
ceptible. The elastic tissue serves no longer solely and inflated air-tight lied chair. 

for the manufacture of garters, braces, and belts ; it is S. Matthews, 58 Charing Cross (81, p. 783). Large- 
applied to the manufacture of gloves, sandals, elastic sized India-rubber portable boat, and India-rabber cloak 
cords* and other articles of the same kind, of which boat, designed by Lieut. Ilalkett, R.N. India-rubber 
Messrs. £. Nickels and Co.’s exhibition contains a com- portable bath, 

plete collection. The Jury award them a Prize Medal. C. Joubert, 8 Maddox Street, Hanover Square (Class 

7. M. LeunenbchlosI, Rouen (313, p. 1102). The XX., 40, p. 579). Self-adjusting whijp watered corset, 
manufacture of elastic tissues, which hBd its birth yi Elastic corset belt for invalids. India-rubber tissue, of 
France, has received in that country a great degree of French manufacture. 

development. * It comprises the numerous fabrics of this J. S. Hall, 308 Regent Street (Class XXVIII., 184, 
description of productions, a few of which are represented p. 787). Improved elastic over-shoes, with leather soles 
at the Great Exhibition. The Jury have especially and plush heels, to prevent slipping, 
noticed th«fproductidhs of this nature which are exhibited S. uTurner, Orchard Place, East India Docks (223, 
by M. Leunensc hlcss, and^Uch are Worthy of the p. 142). Coal and its products. Products from caout- 
reputation which tbuT manufacturer has deservedly ob- chouc and wood. 

tamed. Hew moreover the author of several ingenious J. Outridge (29, p. 880). Caoutchouc from River 
inventions, which have rendered, this manufacture mqre < Demerara, near the Falls. Milk from the cow-tree, from 
easy and regular. The productions which M exhibits in River Demerara. 

^oswHi^and laces for tailors' and ladies’ use, Are remark- W.Huet, Rouen (Seine-In&rieure), and 12 and 14 Rue 
able for their good quality and their elegance. The Jury da Cimetihre, St. Nicholas, Paris (270, p. 1189). India- 
award a Brize Medal to M. Leunenschloss. c rubber articles, braces, and twists. 

8. Messrs. H6 ltrino and Hftjrnftfr, Barmen (1 Zollv. J. D. Leblond, Carver, 6 Rue St. Louis (au Marais), 
662, p. 1086). The collection of braces exhibited Paris (1301, p. 1239). Patent India-rubber male and 
by ,tms firm preset^ a series or efrtides, in which the female figures for artists. 

threads of elastic tissue are employed for one of their most C. L. DufcouRTioux, Caoutchouc Stocking Manufac- 
useful applications. The workmanship and appearance of turer,*4 Rue Fontaine au Roi, Paris (1199, p. 1235). 
these articles also entitle them to commdidAdou. « ' Machine-made c£bytehouc Blockings and belts. 

_ t Briquet and Perrier, Tissue Manufacturers, 22 Rue 

8 A Honourable Mention, c Jean Robert, *Pari*-( U 16, p. 1232). Elastic caoutchouc 

1. Messrs. Bum and Co. (77, p. 783). A veoy tissue's for graces, garters, Ac., and specimens of that 
extensive and interesting collection of specimens of the 'manufacture. 

various descriptions of India-rubber, more especially — RabouRdin, Manufacturer, 88 Roe des* Marais St. 
ffom Para. Alec specimens of gutta percha, and examples Martin, Paris (1416, p. 1244). Braces ; garters ; silk and 
of the processes to wtich these substances are submitted India-rubber fabric. c * 

in their preparation for application m theArts. * — Lerkhe, St Petersburg (Bnsria, 911, p. 1376). Clogs 

9. W. ILJBuree (Claes IV., 145, m 204*). Sped- in Indtorubber, for ladies and gentlemen. Waterproof 
mens of InaU-Mfaftr web manufaepres of various morocco pillow. 

kinds. These comas* of tissues of alpaca, mohair, and H. H. Day, New York (303, p. 1453). India-rubber 
Genappe braids, covered *rith*en«rtchouc on one side,' manufactures. 

and having a peculiarly light add elegaal character. The J. J. Rompler, Erfurt (781, p. 1094). „ India-rubber 
, ^exhibition comprise* alscv specimens of M mineralized dastio braces and watch-guards, Silk and half-silk shoe 
^India-rubber,” Jmrag^jhe s w pjcppMtieeas vulcanised stuffs, mixed with India-rubber ; shoes made of the same 
India-rubber, and prepared with the object of avoiding material. 

thfe smell of preparation. Root ackers and 8on, Rotterdam, Makers (52, p. 1145). 

3. Messrs. CHtracm^wd Chittenden, United fltates Boots; varnished boots, the leg without seam. AUhines* 
(382, p. l46iy A spUection of shoes made of India- boot. Boots of vulcanized caoutchouc. 
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Louisa Piece, Geneva<233, p, 1281). Caoutchouc knit 
stockings for invalids. t 

J. Vie, Caoutcliouc Manufacturer, 161 Hue St. Jacques, 
Paris (726, p. 1213). Caoutchouc tissues, elastic stock- 
ings, belts, knee-caps, Ac. 1 

Section B,— Manufactures fbox Gutta Percha. 

$ 1. General Bemarh. « # 

The substance designated by the name of gutta percha 
(pronounced perieha ), is, tike caoutchouc, a' carburet of 
hydrogen, and isomeric with that substance, and possesses 
a great number of .the properties which characterise India- 
rubber, but exhibits certain special properties which admit 
of its being applied to particular uies to which caoutchouc, 
is not adapted. Gutta percha possesses as great an inde- 
structibility by means of chemical agents as caoutchouc. 
It has an intermediate consistence between that of leather 
and wood ; it is capable of being softened by heat, and 
of regaining its primitive consistence on cooling. It is, 
therefore, at the same time capable of taking and of 
retaining the most delicate impressions. The important 
uses to which it has been lattefty Applied are only the 
forerunners of those to which it will t>e adapted hereafter, 
provided the lack of this precious material (which unfor- 
tunately is produced in much less quantities than India- 
rubber, and in localities much more circumscribed^ does 
not present an obstacle to it. 

Whilst the plants which furnish caoutchouc abound in 
the whole of the territorial sone which exteuds between 
the tropics, the Iwmndra gutta , belonging to the natural 
order Sapotaeea , is the only tree which yields gutta 
percha. It grows scarcely anywhere except in certain 
parts of the Malayan Archipelago, and up to the present 
time lias been almost exclusively obtained from Singapore. 
It was brought for the first time into England, in the days 
of Tradescant, os a curious product, under the name of 
Mazer wood , and subsequently it was frequently brought 
from China and other parts of the East, under the name 
of India-rubber, in the form of elastic whips, sticks, Ac. 
In 1843, Doctors D v Almeida and W. Montgomery drew' 
particular attention to it, fogether with its various sin- 
gular properties, its easy manipulation, and the uses for 
which the Malays employed it. The most common 
employment of it was for whips : and it was by the intro- 
duction of a horse-whip made of this substance that its 
existence was for the first time known in Europe* The 
exhibition of the products of the East Indies, shown by 
the Honourable East India Company, proves that the 
natives of the country in which the honandra gutta grows, 
knew also how to appropriate it to the manufacture of 
different kinds of vases, and that European industry ha * 
little more to do than to imitate their processes. 

The importation of gutta percha into England, where 
the employment of tins substance first drew attention, 
was in 1845 only 20,600 lbs. : but in 1848 it had increased 
to above 3,000,000 lbs, ; and during the last three years 
the importation has amounted to a much larger quantity, 
and one which begins to cause some apprehension as to 
the possibility of the supply sufficing for the requirements 
of the hovel uses in store for it in the future. . It* is true 
that during its use gutta percha is but little consumed, 
and the waste from the articles in thixmaterial, submitted 
to a proper softening, can he made to yserve new uses ; 
nevertheless its constantly increasing consumption, added 
to the barbarous manner in which the produet has hitherto 
been extracted, may well justify some apprehension. 

During the first few years of the employment of gutta 
percha, it was the custom to out down the tree for the 
purpose of obtaining the juloe, which, left to itself, very 
soon allowed the gutta percha to separate and coagulate 
of its own accord. There is reason tohopethat European 
industry will soon be embarked in the cultivation of this 
produot, and that tbe’iWofo (which is the name that the 
Malays give to the tree which produces gutta pdreha), 
multiplied by means of a regular culture, naturalised in 
other countries than those to which it is indigenous, and 
worked by regular incisions, which will only idee from 
the tree a portion of its juice without hindering its de- 
velopment, will be the means of fruuisUug at a low price 


a substance which is destined to render notable services 
to industrial and domestic economy. • 0 

The gutta percha, which arrives in Europe in the form 
of lumps of some pounds weight, is for from being pore. 
The natives of the Malayan Archipelago make no scrqple 
of introducing into it atones, earth, Ac. ; the presence of 
which in the interior of these blocks renders a purification 
indispensable, which purification, however, is capable of 
being attained without much manipulation. 0 

Ever since itefirst introduction into Europe, gptta percha 
has, in fact, found everything provided for the purpose 
of cleansing it, # and has. been found capable of being 
worked by the processes and instruments wlpgfa^are 
employed in the purification of India-rubber* At the 
present day the block of gutta perch gf cut into slices by 
a strong machine*, is softened by means of Jhot water, 
divided and torn into shreds by tnefoame machine that is 
used for India-rubber, which serves to knead the gutta 
percha in such a manner that the crushed sfbues and 
earth may be separated from it on being diluted in the 
water ; it is then dried, and submitted, by means of a 
powerful machine, to a masticatiofl fimilar to that which 
India-rubber is made to undergo; and when, afto some 
hours of kneadiug, the mass has become homdgengSus and 
sufficiently softened, it is drawn by the drawing^mill 
into cylindrical cords, into tubes of various diameters, or 
it is spread out by means of the flattening machine (as is 
done with lead) into sheets of various thicknesses, wluch 
are finally divided into hands, from which are cut out 
with a nipping tool the pieces wbief} are required to lie 
employed in different Wses. 

Whatever difficulty 'manufacturers may have had in 
procuring gutta percha fit to bejmade ufife of, they have 
at least been able to concentrate their efforts upon the 
discover)’ of uses to ujiich it is adapted ; and in the space 
of a few years have discovered numerous and important 
ones, as muy be witnessed its the beautiful exhibition 
made by the Gutta Percha Compauy. One of the first 
and principal uses of gotta percha was to supers&e the 
leather bands employed in machinery for the transmission 
of moveffients. This is very nearly the only use to which 
it lias hitherto been applied in Franks. It seems, more- 
over, that latterly in England some inconveniences have 
been found to result from this employment of gutta 
percha; bnt should its use for that purpose diminish, 
every day others are found for it. 

Indestructible by water, and at#the sam^tipe a had 
conductor ofrelectrioite^gutta percha has neen found 
available for enclosing tErwtalhfrsrires employed in the 
electric telegraph; and the use of this sub6tanae may 
certainly claim its share in the success ^f the submarine 
felegraph, .which has^ust brought London and Paris 
within a fo* minutes of each othgr. 

It may be conceived to what a variety ofofortns a 
substance can be turned which, becoming soft without 
adhering at the temperature of bolting water, regains at 
the ordinary temperature the slight elasticity and the 
consistence of leather* Thus agriculturists and manu- 
facturers have turned it to account*for the fabrication of 
buckets of ifil kinds, light, indestructible, and capable of 
being ft umfeddby a slight degree of heat and pressure 
I when they are worn out. * 

It if especially in the manufacture of articles for 
gtaritime use that gutta percha, resisting as it does the 
action of water, and especially of salt water, appears to 
I be the best adapted. Buoys of every description for 
anchors, nets, Ac'., have been made ox it ; sailors' hats, 
•speaking-trumpet^ Ac? There in no doubt that it will 
be brought to perform a usefol part in wateiproof gar- 
ments, as weUaas in the construction of life-boat appa- 
ratus. If ImilkuBba? has been advaatag&udy combined 
with leather, it *may be ttnfceivqfl that the combination 
of gutta percha with wood* of which Mr. Forster has 
shown a specimen at the Exhibition, may in certain cases 
offer peculiar advantages, * 

The deedhitiye art fas also takqp advantage of the 
plastic properties of gotta percha. All those different 
articles of furniture, the prices of which are so much 
enhanced by carving, are capable of bring reproduced by 
means of pressure, and thus multiplied at a low price. 
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Writing-tables, w£rk-baskets, Ac., can be produced in 
gutta peroty, an4thns be made to combine the threefold 
advantage of lowness of price, elegance of form, and 
absence of fragility. In the large manufactory which is 
move especially devoted to the employment of gotta 
pereha, are made every day a great quantity of mouldings, 
maxes, panels, leaves, Ac., and of articles of every de- 
scription. These, combined by the decorator, covered 
with* gilding (which gutta pereha takes in perfection), 
are, in tty msaufecture of picture-tonnes, and in the 
deeoration of furniture, capable of superseding the carving 
1 wood, which is so costly, qr papier-mache and carton- 
, which present the defect of great fragility. On 
through the Exhibition of Messrs. Them and Co., 
as well is that of the Gutta Peteha Company, we nfty 
judge of $e extent which the employment of this sub- 
stance promises to the decorative art by the imitation of 
carving upon oak, rosewood, Ac. Bronxe articles have 
also betik reproduced in a felicitous z&anner; and the 
clearness of the edges and the purity of the forms make 
it easy to undentfand how gutta pereha has been fodhd 
capable of being us£fc for making galvano-plastic moulds, 
aud how some experiments have begun to be tried for the 
purpofe of substituting this material in the process of 
stereotyping, for the metal with which at the present day 
the pages of our illustrated books are multiplied. This 
employment of gutta pereha fbr the reproduction, l>y 
pressure, of objects to interior decoration cannot but be 
widely extended, enabling the many to enjoy those graceful 
and degant forms which, as long as they could not be 
reproduced in a material indestructible by water and toe 
from fragility, could only be broi%ht within the rqach of 
the few. c 

Quite ^recently, by the exertions of Mr. Truman, a 
lamp of coloured gutta pcrchaj moulded into the form of 
a jaw-bone, has been found capable of holding together 
artificial teeth, and thus advantageously superseding those 
settings in gold, which were so costly, and the absolute 
rigidity of which, moreover, presented much inconve- 
nience. •The slight but sensible elasticity possessed by 
gutta pereha renders it, es the contrary, very weH adapted 
to this use. 

There is another lise to which the exertions of H. M&pple 
have rendered gutta pereha applicable. Soles of this 
substance, glifod on to the upper leathers by means of 
gutta pereha dissolved in gas-tar, constitute shoes which 
are not affected by wgter, which will last a long time, are 
very simJHu and economical in toir maty, the soles of 
which are e asily meigtyl, agtiTeasily put on again when 
they cpme cl§ptM canoe made to serve anew by means 
of* a fresh kneading up when they have become unfit for 
use ; thus constituting a description of shoe^ the use C? 
which cannot foil to ^ecome extended in such a general 
'mamerwas to render notable service to health. Gutta 
pereha soUg have also been found capable of being affixed 
with much advantage upon leather spks. 

This solution of gutta pereha in tn Ail of tar, like that 
of caoutchonc, which, by its evaporation, leaves the 
caoutchouc uninjured, can be made use of to obtain 
sheets of gutta pereha of extreme thinnest which have 
already begun to be used in surgery, ao,wgl a* i% the 
preparation of waterproof papers and cloths. 

It is' more especially to the manufacture of r chemical 
utensils to the preservation and conveyance of acids, that 
gutta pereha seams destined to render the greatest services, 
latterly pumps for hydrochloric acid have been made of 
it,$ipes xbr conveying this acid, bottles in which to send 
it away; large wood(a%vessals have been lined with guttqj 
*«, in which to preserve the ae£i; gasometers are I 
j omkftraotedt whioh will be capable m collecting the 
burie In Certain clfiss&al actions, and 

h would havetoergded metallic vessels. 
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realised all that could he bopec^ from the employment of 
this substance. The exhibition also of specimens was 
very complete and extensive. ThetTury, therefore, recom- 
mended that one of its great rewards should record their 
sense of exertions which have in a few yean shown in so 
striking a manner the extent to which this new substance 
may be made available to the benefit of man, as well as 
the means by which it may be successfully employed. 
The Jury have, therefore, awarded a Council Medal to 
to Gutta Pereha Company, as having, in to highest de- 
gree, ceft&ibnted to these important results. 

, { S . Prize Medal 

The West Hajc Gutta Pbbcha Company (90, p. 
784). In the distribution of to awards of which 

S tta pereha is the object, to West Ham Gutta Pereha 
mpany cannot be overlooked. They have also sub- 
mitted to the judgment of to Jury to most varied objects 
manufactured in 1 gutta pereha, in which they have made 
use of certain processes peculiar to Mr. Charles Hancock. 

A beautiful group, representing a boar hunt, covered 
with a metallic coating In imitation of bronxe, displays in 
a very high degree the success with which gutta pereha 
may be employed in the decorative and even fiue arts. 
The exhibitor has succeeded in combining gutta pereha 
wittf sulphur and the metallic sulphurets, to which the 
name “metallo-thianised” gutta pereha has been employed. 
The gutts perpha thus treated is as hard as ebony, and 
dbn be qsed tor most purposes to which wood and ivory 
are generally applied. 

g 4. Honourable Mention. 

J. Martin Camrol, Paris (Franco, 786, p. 1218). 
The Jury think it right to record their sense of the merit 
of M. Cahirol’s application of gutta pereha to the manu- 
facture of surgical instruments and apparatus, although 
the consideration of the merit of the particular object 
belongs to another Class. 

r 

§ 6. Other Contributore. 

F. Whishaw, 9 John Street, Adelphi, Designer and 
Inventor (Class X., 419, p. 484). Telekerephona, or 
speaking telegraph. Gutta pereha telephone. Railway 
trains 0 communicator. Gutta pereha tube and lathe-bond, 
as first made at to Society of Arts in 1845. Subaqueous 
insulated electric telegraph conductors. Battery protector. 

Mary O'Donnell, 69 London Street, Reading, De- 
signer (Class XIX., 53, p. 561). Ornamental leather. 
Hand-screens in stomped gutta pereha, preserved real 
flowers and embroidery, Ac. 

The Gutta Pergha Company, Pat, 18 Wharf Road, 
City Road (Class XXVI., 21, p. 731). Table and pier 
glass in gutta pereha ornament in the natural colour. - 
F. Thompson, Westfield Terrace, Sheffield, Inventor 
and Maxrafeoturer (Class XXII., 808, p. 670). Patent 
gutta pereha skates of various colours and combinations. 

<» Tho&n and Co* 98 New Bond Street, Designer and 
Manufacturer (Class XXVI., 1, p. 730). Gutta jrarcha 
manufacture. Decorations ; girandole; various specimens 
and patterns of frafoes, brackets, mosMtnira* Ac. 

• T. WALKsfi, 1 Conduit Street, Regent Street, Inventor 
and Manufetttarer (Class XXVUL, 87, p, 784). Gutta 
pereha hattodies. Ventilated velvet hats, Ac. Hat-ease, 
answering for a life-buoy float, foot-bath, Ae. 

Miss Moorson, Kensington (Class XXIX., 253, p. 809). 
Gutta pereha models. 

W. T. 1lif 9, Newington (Clare XXIX., S58a, p. 802). 
"London Street Scenes," "May Day/ 1 Ac., modelled 
(by the band) from gutta pereha, by Mire E. Moorson, 
of Kensington, aged 13. 4 

F Dxnbt, Vienna, Manufacturer (348, p. 1024), Gutta 
pereha articles, including sticks, riding-whips, snuff-boxes, 
goblets, flower-note. Ac. 

T. Wasmuft, Toronto (353, p. 969). Medallion in 
gutta pereha erf the Bari of Pgiii, Goveruor-General of 
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Glam XXVIII.] MANUFACTURES FROM IVORY, TORTOISESHELL, HORN,.&c. 


Section C.— Manufactgjix from Ivobt, Tortoiseshell, 
Shells, Bonk, Whalebone Horn, Bristles, & c., 
Core, Cooox-Nirf Flint Vegetable Ivory, &c. 

The articles manufactured from the above substances, 
and not included in other sections, ah) not numerous, but 
are of a very miscellaneous character $ it is therefore, 
almost impdbsihte to give any connected account of them. 
Many of these materials were exhibited as raw products 
in Class IV., as ivory, whalebone, cork, &8., and to thft 
Report on this section the reader is referred for "their 
natural history. Such substances as ivory, bone, and hbrn, 
enter into the manufecture of many artic$s of use which 
have been referred to in the Reports on previous sections. 
The articles exhibited in this section will be referred to 
under each separate substance mentioned, and as near as 
possible under the heads before employed. 

I. Animal Substances included in Section C. 

1. Ivory. • 

This substance, obtained chiefly from the tusks of the 
elephant, of which a great variety wf re exhibited in Class 
IV., formed a conspicuous object in many parts of the 
Exhibition. Many of die articles formed of ivofy which 
were exhibited displayed those qualities of taste and de- 
sign which, although some were intended for use, removed 
them from the class which contemplated objects of utility, 
and placed them for examination under the Jury of the 
Fine Arts. Such were many of the specimen* of ivoiy 
carving exhibited by the Hou. East India Compary. The 
grotesque carvings of the Chinese, as well as busts and 
statues iu ivory, were all thus placed beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Jury of Class XXVIII. The principal appli- 
cations in ivory brought before this Class were delicate 
veneers, combs, and work inlaid with ivory. 

Prize Medals. 

Thomas Staioiit, 12 Walbrook, Manufacturer (Class 
IV., 109, p. 203*). Specimens of turning and carving in 
ivory. Many of the objects exhibited were beautifully 
executed. A set of ivory chessmen, representing Cru- 
saders, was especially deserving of notice. There were 
also specimens of carving in pearl deserving of commen- 
dation. 

Staioiit, D. and Sons (Class XXIX., 252, p. 802). 
Specimen# of ivory veneering and other manufactures in 
ivory of a useful kind. 

J. Pratt and Co., Meriden, Connecticut, United States, 
Inveutor (567, p. 1469). This Company exhibited speci- 
mens of ivory veneer cut by machinery. These veneers^ 
were exceedingly delicate, one piece alone, 12 inches in* 
width and 40 feet in length, having been sawn from a 
single tusk. The machine by which this veneer was 
produced was an invention of the exhibitom. 

John Fenn, New York, United States, Manufacturer 
(1H, p. 1440). An exhibition of several articles manu- 
factured from ivory. The workmanship was very supe- 
' rior. The comb exhibited contained 150* teeth in the 
inch. 

Noel, sea., 33 Rue de Lancry, Mawfecturqr (Vranccf 
666, p. 1210). A large collection of well-manufactured 
ivory combs with hollow round teeth. 

August Habbnicht (Vienna, 376, p. 1029). Amongst 
a number of articles fov fitting up dressing-cases and far 
the toilet-table were some beautiful ivonr combs. 

Ludwig Gemmae and Co., Weisbaden, Nassau (13, 
p. 1132). A cup in ivory, with figures in alto and basso 
relievo, the subject being Christ blessing the Children*, 
also brooches and bracelets in ivory, carved with much 
taste. 

Louis Joseph Majbsue, 3 Rue Aumaire, Paris, Manu- 
facturer (615, p. 1207). A large assortment of well-manu- 
factured ivory combs. 9 

— Wolf, # 2 Rue St. Appoline, Paris (744, p. 1216). 
Specimens of ivory carved in various farms. 

Holtzapffel and Co., 64 Charing Cross, and 127 Long 
Acre, Manufacturers (Class VL, 232, p. 295). The Jury 
had their attention called to the beautifal specimens of 
ivory turning exhibited by this Company in the depart- 


ment devoted to the exhibition of machinery, where 
they were exhibiting their turning apparatus. They vfere 
specimens of plain and ornamental turning, but some of a 
very superior kind. # 

H. Williams, Dublin, Inventor (163, p. 787). Eccentric 
ivory turning without eccentric chuck. # 

C. Shaw, Mount Street, Dublin, Producer (164, p. 787). 
Specimens of mechanical sculpture in ivoty. 

John Maunder, Launceston, Cornwall (28, p. 980). 
A miniature dessert set turned in ivory* • 

In determining on the prixra in ivory work the Jury 
had some difficulty in ascegararag whether particular spe- 
cimens belonged to their department, especiall y in t ha^ 
case of carving, in which case so many of the objects came 
uifdcr the Class of Fine # Arts. Other exhibitors in ivory 
in Class XXVIU., to whom prises were not awarded, 
were os fallows : — • 

Peter Johnson, Wigan, Manufacturer (15, p. 779). A 
collection of fancy articles, many of which are (tamed in 
ivory. 

lfl. Crumnack, York, Proprietor and Manufacturer (18, 
p. 779). A collection of ivoiy loufbt made by hand. 

Walter Truefitt, 1 New Bond Street (65, 782). 

Carved ivory brushes and combs. * 

Oscar Smith, 21 King Street, Covent Garden, Manu- 
facturer (95, p. 784). Specimens of ivory turning and 
caning. * 

G. Garrett, 1 Victoria Terrace, Woodbridge Road, 
Ipswich, Manufacturer (141, p. 786). Ornamental snuff- 
boxes turned in ivory. % 

W. D. Hemphill, Gionmel, Irelanu, Designer and Ma- 
nufacturer ( 198, p. 786)! A variety of specimens of turned 
and caned ivory. • 

John Francis Rain, 27 Browntow Road, Dakton, In- 
ventor and Manufacturer (45, p. 780). A full-sized bird 
cage made principally of ivory. 

• 

2. British Ivory. m 

This substance was exhibited by Mr. HenriP Brown, 
of 487 Whitechapel Road (49, p. 780), and on account of 
its being likely to turn out an important and valuable 
discovery, and in many cases calculated fo supersede real 
ivory, the Jury awarded a Prize Medal tojthe inveutor. 

3. Tortoiseshell and Horn ; 

Tortoiseshell, which ^s obtained from several ftpecies of 
the reptilian order TttrRK&tafti, Jjjit the best specimens 
more especially from the hawkbill turtle (Tsstitdo uft- 
hricata ), enters intolbe composition of njpny articles found 
ifc other classes of tne Exhibition. It is employed in the 
manufoctUttBof workboxes, clock-pises, tea-caddies, cabi- 
nets, card-cases, spectacle-frames, and other things. It is 
also empk>/ed in the manufacture of combs, and these 
articles of use w^*% exhibited in Class XXVIII. For 
whatever purposes employed, the tortoiseshell is prepared 
in the same w^K Th#part of the tortoise called the shell 
exists as a layer of cellular gelatinourmatter on the suffacc 
of' the extefhal skeleton. This substance is separated 
from the oqpeqps foundation on which it rests, by the 
application of beat. For this purpose the whole "shell of 
tne torfo^e is exposed to the action of heat till the epi- 
dermal plates start from the bone beneath, and the final 
separation » effected by a long knife. The tortoiseshell, 
which is represented by the epidermis in other animals, is 
mainly composed of a substance resembling gelatine inaits 
chemical character, and a smalUquantity of inoraanic 
matter. On examination under the microscope it is found 
to consist of Mis, which are naturally compressed, but 
may be made tJkasftune a spherical farm trader the influ- 
ence of a solution of potash 2nd tyat. On the application 
of heat the tortoiseshell becomes softened, ana in this 
state may be compressed into any form vtquired for ma- 
nufacture. Sheets are thus prepaid which, when cooled 
and cleonsedf are submitted to machinery, by which they 
are cut into coufas or other articles -or use. No new or 
remarkable application of this substance came under the 
notice of the Jury. The collection of objects, however, 
exhibited by Richard Peters and Son, of Birmingham 
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(131, p. 786), and referred to another class, afforded 
several instances ef the uses of tortoiseshell, 

Homkn employed for all the purposes of tortoiseshell, and 
its Bauch greater cheapness gives it a more extended appli- 
cation. Knife-handles, buttons, umbrella-handles, whip- 
tops, bell-pullg, drawer-knobs, sides of lanterns, besides 
all kinds of combs, are some of the purposes to which this 
useful substance is applied. In manufactures from horn 
that substance is chiefly obtained from the ox, although 
the tips, and even Ahe whole horns of other animals, as of 
the ram, the antelope, the hpffhlo, the deer, arc employed 
for special purposes. Among the imporfe into Liverpool 
ip i^UM^werc the following:— 

t Ton*. 

Deer horns - - - - 280 

t Buffalo horns ... 200 
Buffalo tips - - - - 120 

Ox and cow horns - - 700 

c * 

The latter were brought principally from South America, 
where they are obtained from the wild oxen of the Pampas. 
Horn, like tortoistobeU, is composed of a gelatinous matter 
with inorganic salts. Under the microscope it is seen to 
bccoflposcd of cells, which indicate its epidermal cha- 
racter, in common with the matter of which the nails, 
claws, hoofs, and hair of animals is composed. The horn 
which is used is developed around a vascular substance, 
which projects into the interior of the horn, and which is 
removed by steeping in water. In its preparation for ma- 
nufacture, horn is exposed first to the action of boiling 
water, theff of heat, under which it r becomes softened, and 
may in proper moulds be made to assume &lqy>st any form. 
One of the bes^ collections of articles in horn- work exhi- 
bited in the Crystal Palace was that sent by the Sultan 
of TurAy, and the Jury accordingly awarded to his 
Highness a Prize Medal. 

The following Prize Medals were also awarded for combs 
and articles of ornament fiianu&ctured iu both tortoise- 
shell mid horn. 

E; CBgUMACK,York, Proprietor and Manufacturer (18, 
p. 779). Tortoiseshell and horn dressing-combs. 

Fauvelle-Delabarre* 10 Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, 
Paris (France, 202,*p. 1183). Tortoiseshell and buflalpr 
horn combs. 

Philip, Passage Cfioiseul, Paris (France, 680, p. 1211). 
Bracelets, brooches, and ornaments in tortoiseshell. 

Poinsignon, — , 23 Rue Neuve St. Martin, Paris (France, 
1397, p. 1243). Imitation tortoiseshell combs. 

J. and J. Stevenson, ShgfB&d, and *9 Cripplegate 
Buildings^Wood Street, London (152, p. 786). Orna- 
mental, dress, and other combs, of ox and buffalo horns. 

A. A. TranouAt, 12 Rue Neues St. Denis, Paris 
(France, 393). Tortoiseshell combs. c „ 

4. Mother ~qf- Pearl. « 

An extensive assortment of motheg-gf-pearl ornaments, 
consisting of medallions, pen-holders, needle-cases, thim- 
bles, fee., exhibited by J. Schwarz, of Vienna (664, 
P. 1842), and a collection of block and white neorl buttons 
by J. Chatwin and Sons (Class XXII., 286, pp. 625, 
62G), ofr Birmingham, were the only $rti$les brought 
under fee notice of the Jury of this Class, and Prize 
Medals were awarded to each for the superior ydrkman- 
ship they exhibited. 0 

* b. Shelts. 

V 

But few examples o| the pse o&shells for cameos wer^ 
Been in the Exhibition, , A Prise was awarded to a collec- 
tion exhibited by N. JULp^-of Belgium W3, p. 1163). 

Shells are Mquontly storked into the firm of baskets, 
vases, &c*and Are made to imitate flowm. This kind of 
work forma a considerable branch of industry in the West 
India Islands, ifc the Channel 1 Islands, And in the Mauri- 
tius. Prizes were swarded for this kind of industry to 
the following:— r ; t • t 

• Messrs. Bitfenjfepjmd Cot (Mauritius, 5* p. 956). 

Th® Mima^i«i.»hanms, p. 976). 

• Gam, The Counts# of ^ftauntius, 1, p. 956). 

Miss Nicosia (Bahamas, p. 976). 


In the collection of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany were interesting specimens of bracelets and necklaces 
from Dacca. The construction of these ornamental objects 
employs a large number of persons. They are made from 
transverse slices of the Turotnellus eedinus, and are often 
ornamented with metallic studs, or carved with various 
devices, 


* • 6. Whalebone . 

This substance is extensively employed in the arts, and 
wa i exhibited in its raw state in Class IV., and in various 
other Classes. *Jts manufacture for the purpose of cover- 
ing whip, telescopes, and other instruments, and in thin 
strips for phut used in making bonnets and other articles 
of areas and use, came before the Jury of Class XXVIII., 
and the following Exhibitors were awarded Prize Me- 
dals:— 

H. Horan (Class IV., 103, pp. 201*, 202*). 

West all and Co. (Class IV., 104, p. 202*). 

7. Bristles i 

Brushes of all kinds made from bristles were rewarded 
in the collections by the following Exhibitors 

Prize Medflls. 

H.*M. Enoeler and Son (Prussia, 242, p. 1061 ). Paint- 
ing brushes. 

* J. FiNO'(Sardinia, 77, p. 1305). 

G. Fosse (Prussia, 813, p. 1095). Hall brushes instead 
of mats. 

F. A. Frinneby (181, p. 787). 

E. Laurencot (France, 1296, p. 1238). 

C. L. Loncke-Hakze (Belgium, 430, p. 1164). 

K. G. Patta (Austria, 350, p. 1024). 

A. Smith (55a, n. 784). Painting brushes. 

H. Somze (Belgium, 265, p. 1159). 

Honourable Mention. 

A. Dow (29, p. 780). 

L. F. Fauquier (France, 502, p. 1201). 

J. G. IlfNlifi (196, p. 788). 

P. Paillette (France, 1377, p. 1242). 

8. Hair. 

Beetles the uses to which the hair of animals is applied, 
and which are noticed by other Classes, the Jury have 
had brought before them a collection of bowls, dishes, 
plates, Ac., formed of the hair of the rabbit, hare, and 
pother animals, which are felted, and afterwards varnished. 
These utensils have the appearance of papier maclitf, or 
varnished leather, and possess the properties of being 
strong, durable, and very light. This manufacture is 
carried on principally in Russia, and a Prize Medal has 
been awarded to T. Babdoffsky (Russia, 265, p. 1375) 
for a collection of those articles. 

* 9. Porcupine Quill*. 

v Allied in their production to bristles and hai r are theq uills 
of the porfcupiue. in the Canadian collection were several 
examples of articles of clothing and forniture ornamented 
with tjiese quills, obtained from the North American por- 
cupine. Ther quilis are dyed, and the colours appear to 
be durable; and this use of ti*em seems to bp new and 
worthy of imitation in Europe. A chair and other articles, 
thus ornamented, wore exbitdted by Mr. W. Dunn, of 
Quebec (Canada, 1 IP, pf-965), and tjv R. Marshall, 
to whom Prize Medals were awarded. Several articles of 
dress, Ornamented in this manner, were exhibited. 

10. Quills qf Birds. 

Goose and other birds’ quills are-found in other Classes, 
bat two applications of this material came before the Jury. 
In the first instance, E. R. Rios? (68, jj. 782) exhibited a 
collection of brushes made from split qmlk, which seemed 
to possess the qualities of ehaapness and durability. The 
next instance was tbe^ppfication of the split quiu to the 
making of children's caps and bonnets, and other articles 
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of dress, alto baskets, by X C. F. Badin (France, 1063, 
p. 1229). Both these exhibitors were deemed worthy of 
a Prise Medal. 

11. Silk-v)orm Gut . * 

This substance, used by the angler, and generally sup- 
posed to come from China, is manufatured in Spain, and 
the specimens exibited from the province of l^urcia, in the 
Spanish collection (199, p. 1342) were deemed worthy a 1 
Prize Medal. (Awarded a Prise Medal by the Jury of 
Class IV.) 

• 

II. Vegetable Substances included in Section C. 

1. Cork . 

Specimens of this substance in a raw condition, the 
produce of the cork oak (Quercuu rubor), were exhibited 
in Class IV. Many of the applications gf cork fouud a 
place in this Class. The most interesting of these was 
that exhibited by Messrs. Esdailes and Margrave (125, 
p. 785;, in which various uses were ijfade of cork which 
had been veneered or cut into fibres* The following is 
the description of the specimens of this article exhibited, 
and which the Jury have deemed worthy a Prize 
Medal 

C use No. 1 .— 1 . Specimens of finished hats, made of 
cork, with the vendors’ names, and the respective weights. 

2. Specimens of cork-hat bodies, or foundations, made 
solely of cork. 

3. Specimen of a cork-hat body, or foundation, strength- 
ened by muslin, as generally made and used by the trade. 

4. Specimens of cork plates, cut by steam machinery, 
varying from 50 to 120 plates in the inch, in the state in 
which they are supplied to the hat-body makers. 

5. Specimens of cork -tip pieces, of the like nature, in 
the state in which they are supplied to the hat-body 
makers. 

6. Specimens of cork-hat cylinders, partly prepared 
and made up, in the state in which they are supplied to 
the hut munufactuaers. 

7. Specimens of cork-bat brim plates, in the state in 
which they are supplied to the hat-body makers. 

8. Specimens of cork-hat brims, partly prepared and 
made up, as supplied to the hat manufacturers. 

9. Specimens of printing on cork plates, with type and 
engraved blocks, exhibited by Mr. A. J. Mayer, inventor 
of the steam machinery employed at the City Saw Mills 
in this trade. 

Case No. 2. — Fibre cut from cork by steam machinery, 
in its prepared condition, for the stuiiing of ships' mat- 
tresses and boat cushions, to be used at sea for the pre- 
servation of life. 

Care No. 3. — 1. Specimen of a sea mattress, partially 
stuffed with cork fibre. 

2. Specimen of the same, finished. 

9. Specimen of a circular bolster, similarly stuffed. 

4. Specimen of the application of cork fibre, applied as 
a packing to the stuffing-boxes of steam-eSgine piston- 
rods, and which is said to require no lubricating material. t 

Case No. 4.— Floating models, illustrative of the mode 
of using the cork fibre mattresses and bolsters as life- 
preservers at sea. • 

To the following exhibitors Prize Medals were awarded 
for genera],inanu&etures in cork, as well as the excellence* 
of the manufacture of cork for the ordinary % ufe of stopping 
bottles, casks, and other vessels: — 

Duprat and Cot (France, 492, fk 1201). 

G krona. The Province of (Spain, 189, p. 1341). 

J. Guinabt (Spun, 188, p. 1341). « 

2. Vegetable Ivory. 

This substance is the albumen (perisperm) of the seed 
of a small species of palm growing in the valleys of the 
Andes, whence it is now imported in very considerable 
quantities into this couUtiy. Humboldt first drew atten- 
tion to its hardness and whiteness, and the uses to which 
it is employed by the natives of the districts in which it 
grows. It is colled the 44 niggers'-head tree," on account j 


of the form and size of the large black drupaceous fruit in 
which the seeds are contained. The fruit consists %t 
several cells, in each of which is contained four seeds. 
The seeds are covered by a tough fibrous testa, which, on 
being removed, exposes the albumen, which represents 
the soft meat of the cocoa-nut and the seeds of other 
palms. At one end of the seed is a little cell, in which is 
enclosed the embryo, which seems to germinate without 
effecting any change in the condition of the hard mas! by 
which it is surrefrnded. This is not thecnly palm whose 
seeds are hard enough for the uses of the turner, although 
the onlyone which is employed extensively for thft pur- 
pose. The botanical name of the plant vieMing-Jhpe . 
seeds is Phytelephas nuufocurpa , and the order y which 
it belongs is that of Pulmea. It is a good substitute for 
ivory, where appearance and durability are not principal 
objects. Its whiteness soon becomes tarnished, and it 
wears when used for articles where much friction is 
required. The only articles made from this substance, 
exhibited in Class XXVIII., were those of Mr. Benjamin 
Tavlor (47, p. 780), which consisted # of a variety of 
objects turned with great skill, and Tor which a Prize 
Medal was awarded. ^ 

• 3. Cocoa-nut Fibre s. 

The seeds of the cocoa-nut palm ( Cocoa mdferd \ so 
well known by the name of 44 cocoa-nuts," are contained 
in a large fruit or husk, which is composed of long solid 
woody fibres. The natives of Ceylqn and India have 
long ifiade u&jL of thesfjlbres for weaving various coarse 
fabrics f but although cocoa-nuts were brought to this 
country enclosed in this shell, it has not been till recently 
that they have been manufactured in Great Britain. They 
are now used for cordage, matting, brushes, and other 
purposes, to which the woody fibres of other plants, and 
even the bristles of animals, na\% been applied. 

Prize Medals were awarded to the two following ex- 
hibitors: — * ^ • 

T. Treloak (89, p. 780). Samples of matting made 
of Cocoa-nut fibre (patterns provisionally registered). 
Tjie same, with an admixture of Manilla. hemp. Door- 
mats of cocoa-nut fibre. Hearth-rug of the same. Mat- 
tress of patent curled cocoa-nut fibre. Brushqp and brooms, 
various, all filled with the fibre. Specimens of cocoa-nut- 
fibre plait Bonnet and hat made of the plait. Specimens 
of seating, or fine cloth of cocoa-nut ffibre. X • 

Wilde y antP Co. 780). Specimen of manu- 

factures from the fibre oftne outer husk of the cocoa- 
nut, consisting of fioor-mattings, plain and coloured ; 
id^ir-mats; netting fer shqpp-folds and ether uses; hall- 
socks; nose-bags for holies. Cocoa-nut husk; fib A from 
the same ; fibre prepared for brushes, substitute for bris- 
tles; fibre curled, substitute for horse-hair mattresses; 
fibre dyed; yam spnu from fibre; cordage, from fibre; 
curling and spinning** machinery, and patent preparation 
of fibre from the husk. # 

The use of eocoa-Aut fibre for beading presents many 
advantages ; 4 does not become knotty or hard, it does 
, not harbpur vermin, and it is not affected by variation of 
clixndte ; it i# alto recommended by the great c^apncss 
at which it can be produced. 

% 

• 4, Palm Loaves. 

In their uses to the inhabitants of the tropics the fitmily 
of palms represents almost all other fiuuilies of plaaft. 
Ko part of these princes* of the vegetable kingdom seems 
to be useless at every stage of their growth some 
new use appeanato be developed. In the Mauritius col- 
lection, the Coumcss Grey exhibited a basket and wreath 
of flowers formed out of the leaves of the douffie cocoe 
nut palm ( Lodoicea Seychellurum), which ere considered 
wortny a Prize Medal. 

In the Spanish collection were exhibited some moat 
beautiful specimens of Vait, made* from the fibres 
a species of palm; also some elegant cifjar-oases from 
the" Island of Luzon, and for which a Prize Medal was 
awarded to the Economical Society of Manilla. (Spain, 

! 235, p. 1844.) 
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D. Cfntuui Manufactures from Wood, mot bring 
• • Furniture. 

Under this head is included turnery in its various 
branches; carving, not having a special application, and 
nqt producing a work of art; all kinds of coopers* work, 
as well as banket and wicker work. 


1. Turnery, 

Iflfcay of the articles exhibited in this Class illustrative 
of turnery have been already referred tt under the head 
of the materials employed in this art, more especially 
under* Ivory and Vegetable Ivory. The following exhi- 
. bimm/lisplayed objects presenting many points of interest 
in the art of turnery, though not. regarded by the Jury as 
of sufficient importance to be rewarded with Prises: — 

B. Mitpord (167, p. 787). Concentric balls, made of 
solid spheres of toft-wood. This ourious art was first 
introduced by the Chinese. , . 

— Garrett (141, p. 786). Ornamental tamed snuff- 
boxes in ivory and fency foreign woods. 

J. Perl (175, $. 787). Turning apparatus for eutung 
in relief in the lathe. Facsimiles of medals, coins, 
flowers, fee, 

Oscar Smith (95, p. 764). Specimen of ivory turn- 
ing and carving, forming a pedestal, vase, and flowers. 
Unique specimen of ivory turning; a solid piece, the 
form of an egg, hollowed out to the thickness of the 
natural shell from a perforation of the twelfth port of an 
inch. Turned by George A. Smith, 22 Ma&’s Buildings, 
St. Marta's Lane. , 

W. D. Hemphill (158, p. 786}. Plain and ornamental 
ivory turning. r * 


2. Carving and Working in Wood , 

The more beautiful specimens of this art were referred 
to the Class of Fine Arts. The following collections, 
however, presenting many objects of interest, and good 
instances of the application of carving to utility and the 
improvement of the form of articles of ordinary use, were 
adjudged Prize Medals by the Jury 
N. Schroder (Grand c Duchy of Hesse, 77, p. 1129). 
A collection of geometrical models. (Awarded a Prize 
Medal by Jury of Class X.) 

N. P. Th^em (Sweden and Norway, 44, p. 1352). 
A collection of wooden vessels for various purposes, 
ornamented with carvings. These articles are made by 
the peagaqfcy, and* the present collection came from 
Christiana. _s^ 1 * 

CaptalMkBEA (China, p. lfiSO). A collectiorrof objects 
brought By the exhibitor from China, and consisting of 
carvings in various kinds of hard cogl and in pearl. 

Kehsbli Brothers, Meyringfcn (Switzerland, 242, p. 
1282). A collection of articles of variomT kinds carved 
in woods: 

The Heirs of G. Lang (Bavaria, 77, p. 1*104). Prin- 
cipally toys carved In wood. o * 

J. Wirt* (Switzerland, 259, p. 1283). Various articles 
of wood carving. c • 

S£n, in Belgium, has long been celebrated for its work 
In wood; ana a collection of boxes, exhibited by J. E. 
MA M M^B^^mn, 414, p. 1164), was regarded a 4 worthy 

The Jmy also wish Honourable Mention to to made of 
the beautified collection of worktoxes of the same lciijd 
exhibited by E. and L. Misson (Belgium, 412, p. 1164). 


t 3. , Coopers? Work of all kinds . 

The collection of aetata* rwwtvded with Prize Medals 
in this department are regained by the Ju<r as worthy of 

— .*■* * V - 1 

Loa&m, February * . 



EDWIN LANKESTER, Rspobte; 
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, CLASS XXIX. 

REPORT ON MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES AND SMALL WARES. 

[The figures slier {he Names (between peranthesA) refer to the Exhlbltohi’ Numbers and to the Pages lirthe 

OFFICIAL DeSCBIPTTVE xUD ILLUSTRATED Catalogue.] • # 


Jury. 

Viseonnt Canning, Chairmau, 10 Grosvenor Square. • * 

— Wolowski, Deputy Chairman , France : Professor to the Conservatory of Arts and Manufactures ; Member 
of the Central Jury and of the Legislative Assembly of France. « . » 

Wabhen de La Rub, Ph. D., F.R.S., F.It.A.S, F.C.8., &c., Reporter, 110 Bnnhill Row, Finsbury, and 7 St. 

K s Road, Canonbury. Islington; Manufacturer of Ornamental Stationery. 

fmann, Ph. D., F.K.8., F.C.8., Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Tprin : of the 
Philomathlc Society of Paris, tec., Joint Reporter, Zollverein, 26 Albany Street, Regent’s Park; Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Royal College of Chemistry. , 

Author Hen fret, F.L.S., 17 Manchester 8 treat, Gray’s Inn Road*; Vice-President of the Botanical 8odetyp 
John Joseph Mbchi, 4 Leadenhall Street ; Maker of Dressing-cases and Cutlery. 

Otto Schumann, Austria ; Member of tho Council of CcAnmerce, Vienna. 

W. K. Smith, Virginia, United States ; Mineralogist • 

Associates . 

D. W. Mitchell, 11 Hanover Square 7 Secretary to (be Zoological Society. , , ^ 

Richard Owen, F.R.S. (Juror Class IV.) ; Professor to the College of Surgeogs, Lincoln's Inn Fields f Pre- 
sident of the College of Surgeons. # • 

Natalis Uondot, France (Juror Class XXVI.) ; late of the Enfoassy to China ; Member of the Cental Jury ; 
Delegate of the Chambers of Commerce of Lyons and Paris. # 

Members of other Jui'ies, who by request attended some of the meetings of the Jury , and furnished 

information on the Chemical Arts. 

M. Balabd, France (Juror Class XXVilL) ; Member of the Institute ; Professor of Chemistry at the College 
of France, Ac. Ac. - a 

A. Paten, France (Juror Class TV.) ; Member of the Institute ; Member of the Central Jury ; Professor to 
the Central School, and to tho Conservatory of Arts and Manufactures, at Paris. 


Tiie number of Exhibitors of all nations in this Class is 
seven hundred and forty-two. 

According to the list fiimished under the title of Head 
Juries, thisTHoss was intended to comprise the following 
articles : — 

A. Perfumery and Soap. 

B. Articles for Personal Use, as Writing-desks, Dress- 
ing-cases, Work-boxes, when not exhibited in connexion 
with precious metals (XXIII.), and Travelling-gear gene- 
rally. 

C. Artificial Flowers. 

D. Candles and ether means of giving light. 

E. Confectionary of all kinds. 

F. Beads and Toys, when not of hardware; Fans, &c. 

G. Umbrellas, Parasols, Walking-sticks, &c. 

H. Fishing-tackle of all kinds, archery, to 

I. Games of all kinds. 

J. Other Miscellaneous manufhetures# # • 

The latter title is very comprehensive, and might have 

been made to include all objects not specially enumerated 
in the lists of other classes.* Practically, hwever, ‘little 
difficulty was experienced in arranging with the Juries of 
other Classes for their adjudication of those manufactures 
with which they were most conversant j consequently to 
the above list there will have to fas added only Artificial 
Essences, Blacking, Lucifer Matches, Artificial Ivory, 
Taxidermy, Ethnographical Models, Edueafteimi Models, 
Pipes and Amber-manu&ctures, and Snuff-boxes* Candles 
were the only “ means of giving light " brought befere 
the notice of this Jury; and of beads those bf amber only 
were taken into their consideration. The term u Miscel- 
laneous" nevertheless was retained in order to enable* the 
Jury to review a few objects not admitting of classifica- 
tion under the preceding heads. - 

The English Jurors held a preliminary meeting on the 
13th of May, 1851 ? and on the 17th, the foreign Jurors 
having been appointed, the fell Jury assembled and 


elected their Deputy Chairman and Reporters. From 
this date until the 23rd of July inclusive, fee Jury con- 
tinued their meetings for the moat part three times a week, 
and having, on the latter day, sent y i their figalJLdst of 
Awards, they adjourne<W_ 

Owing to the very varidKfiP character of the manufec- 
tures brought before the notice of the Jury, it was quite 
evident, as its memlmrs could not be equally conversant 
with all, that,,it would be expedient to divide the Jury 
into Sub-coiLtAttees, of which foug were formed, whose 
duty it was to make a prelimmanr examination ofoert&in 
allied classes bf manufacture, and to report thereon befere 
the discussion of fepytwarda took place. In those pie* 
limin&ry examinations the Committees availed themselves 
freely of their privilege bf calling in the aid of persons 
more intimately acquainted than themselves with the 
technical merits of particular branches of art. 

• It wasfikeyisy the duty of the Committees to make a 
list of objects belonging to their various sections, a labour 
attended%)th no little difficulty on account of the neces- 
sarily imperfect state of the Catalogue at that time, and 
> also from the classification which was adopted in the 
British Department, being impossible in the colonial and 
foreign sections. Even in the British section, Class XXIX.' 
did not include all^the articles ultimately submitted to 
the judgment of the Jury, and the Committees had often 
to search for them in other Classes. 

The examination of the goods was usually commenced 
before eight o’clock in the Morning, and continued for 
six or right hours during each day, the earlier hours 
bring occupied by the entire Jury in visitifig fee various 
stands and discussing the Awards; whilst soon qfter the 
admission of fee public dhe Jury for convenience again 
divided into Committees. It is quite possible that with 
all the care bestowed on the search for objects belonging 
to Class XXIX., some articles may have escaped notice: 
yet the feet of the some exhibitor having been rewarded 
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S more than one Jury, elicited on comparison of the 
ard books ate the close of our labours, amply testifies 
th«j anxiety on the part of the Jurors generally not to pass 
any object of merit, even though they might feel doubtful 
IS to its belonging to their respective classes. 

In reeomweuding subjects for the award of the Council 
Medal, the Jury of Class XXIX. adhered strictly to the 

S rit of the instructions of the Council of Chairmen, and 
the explanation given in the “ Minute of the Royal 
Commisa'on on the award of the CoundCl Medal," and in 
no case have they mad«. any application for its grant, 
exdefft for a new and useful invention S'* important arts . 
• Tlifi je commendations were three in number, namely, iu 
favour fit L. A. De Milly (France, No. 644, p. 1209), for 
the invention of practical methods of using lime in the 
manufacture of stearic candles, and the use of boracic 
acid in the preparation of their wicks ; Price’s Candle 
Company (Class IV., No. 83, p. 201*) v for the invention 
of improved methods of treating and distilling fatty 
bodies, and the application of the products obtained 
thereby to the manufacture of candles ; J. Masques Con- 
stantin (Franbe, No. 94, p. 1175), and (Portugal, No, 
1292. p # 1318), for the invention of an elastic dressing to 
the materials used in the manufacture of artificial flowers, 
whereby they are not permanently injured if crumpled jn 
packing, but regain their form on being slightly shaken ; 
also for the adaptation of textile fabrics to the imitation 
of flowers for botanical museums. These recommenda- 
tions were unanimously confirmed by the Group E of 
Juries ; but the Council of Chairmen, whilst confirming 
the award of the Council Med id to L. A. Dc Milly ana 
J. M. Constantin, negatived tliat in farimr of. Price's 
Candle Couqfcuiy. TJie Jury feeling tliat they had not 
made the recommendation until after a laborious investi- 
gation on the part of the Chemical Committee, Messrs. 
De La Rue, Hotftnan, and Smith, and after ample dis- 
cussion on their parts, •protested on the 23rd of July 
against the decision of the Council of Chairmen in the 
folloVmg terms i— - • 

“ Tne Jury of Class XXIX. unanimously and respect- 
fully protest against the decision which the Council of 
Chairmen have cpme to respecting the recommendation 
of a Great Medal for Price and Company, and fceliiig 
that their decision it based upon insufficient information 
regarding the merits of the case, they hope that the 
Council of Chairmen will not refuse to reconsider the 
matter.'/ yr • 

Jn consequence of this prote|h4lie Chemical Committee 
were invMjl to attend thfrmeeting of the Council of 
Chairmen ; two of their number, the Reporters, did so, 
and fhlly explained the grounds an which the recom-i 
mendation had been made; "buff (as they were informed) 
it was subsequently found on reference to the minutes of 
a preceding meeting, that in consequence of a decision 
with regard to awards generally which hadtonce been 
taken into consideration, the protest « 2 ould not be enter- 
tained by the Council of Chairmen. The Reporters, how- 
ever, cannot but regret that therd should have existed auy 
Impediment to the correction of a decision which, from a 
careful scrutiny of the merits of the case/ they consider 
erroneous. • • ' • 1 

TheT Prise Medal has been awarded for excellence of 
workmanship, novelty of construction, beauty *or design, 
or goodness of manufacture, combined. At first sigh^it 
may appear strange that the same reward has been given 
to a child’s toy and to the botanical models in wax of 
flowers; to the important chemical art of stearic caudle- 
making, and to the appawtiy* insignificant suggr-coa- 
ffectionary, On ' refleefeop, jbowerer. it# must become 
evident that the only method of makin&the Awards was 
to discard for the moment the consideration of all Arts 
except the one imamdimfify discussion, and to 
reward excellence ifi that $$£ irrespective of its value 
as compared, with any other/ The estimation of the 
* amount of merit re&ftniSed by a Medal must, therefore, 
mainly, depend on^wWtuid'amd'iiMe^ticI of the manu- 
* ihctnre for which' it |i givtt, and mirks only that an 
individual Exmldtef {||s attAroed a degree of perfection 
in no 4dm Inferior to that to be expected from the exist- 
ing state of the aft m evinced /by the examples in the 


Building, or known to have been produced elsewhere. In 
the same branch of industry questions of relative merit 
were only so fiir gone into as not to Teward mediocre or 
bad productions; and consequently it will be seen that 
the Medal i*in most cases a mark of positive, and not of 
relative merit, the Jury not having pretended to select the 
best only, but also the very good. This will be best illus- 
trated by quoting an example, and for that purpose one of 
the most important arts is selected, namely, that of soap- 
making. In this no extraordinary superiority of any one 
manufacturer was evinced above all tne rest, but a great 
number had attained a high degree of perfection, in 
which only differences of degree might be traced. It is 
evident that the Jury could not have selected any one, or 
even two or three, for reward without doing an injustice 
to many others: and it became necessary either to give 
no Medals at all, or to give one in all cases of decided 
merit. The Jury chose the latter alternative. 

The distinction of Honourable Mention has been 
accorded in thbse cases where the merit of the Exhibitor 
was far above mediocrity, yet still below that of the 
recipients of the Prise Medal. 

Tne detailed Report is arranged in an order slightly 
differing from that set forth at the commencement of this 
introduction, the following being the arrongemeut which 
was decided, on: — 

A. Manufactures depending upon Chemical principles. 

Soap And Perfumery. 

'* Cindies. 

Protean Stone, or Artificial Ivory. 

Blacking. 

Chemical Matches. 

Confectionary, and Fruits preserved in Sugar. 

B. Manufactures relating to Natural History. 

Artificial Flowers. 

Taxidermy. 

C. Articles connected with Education. 

Educational Models. 

Ethnographical Models. ^ 

Collections of Produce. 

D. Manufactures for Personal use. 

Dressing-cases, Writing-desks, Work-boxes, 
&c. 

Umbrellas and Parasols. 

• Walking-sticks. 

Fans. . 

Pipes and Amber-manufactures. 

Snuff-boxes. 

E. Manufactures relating to Amusements. 

Apparatus for Manly Games, viz., Cricket, 
Archery, Rackets. 

Fishing-tackle. 

Toys. 

F. Miscellaneous. 

^eluding all articles not sufficiently numerous 
or important to be classified under distinct 

• heqdB. 

The plan followed has, in most cases, been to rive a 
short historical sketch of the progress of an art, to discuss 
the Scientific principles on which it is based, and to add 
L such a description of the* process employed as to enable 
j the general reader to comprehend its chief ditails. The 
productidhs of each country, in alphabetical order, are 
then stated, and, lastly, the shier contributions or the 
successful exhibitors are specially noticed. The Report, 
however, is*, necessarily unequal in its details, some 
notices being much more complete than others. The 
Reporters 'are quite aware of these and other defects, and 
can only plead the very great difficulty of obtaining cor- 
rect information on such a variety of subjects as the 
Report contains, and the very diversified nature of the 
goods exhibited. 

The Reporters have great pleasure in thanking their 
colleagues, Viscount Canning add Mr. Arthur Henfrey, 
for Reports on special subjects; M. Natalis Rondot, for 
information respecting the arte in France and in China; 
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and Mr. J. J. Mechi, for tbe communication of statistics 
in some branches of trade ; and, lastly, in acknowledging 
the assistance of their mends, Mr. Richard Thomson, 
Librarian of the London Institution, and Dr. Anthony, 
in supplying much historical matter. The Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's Customs, and John Wood, Esq. y the 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, have also 
obligingly furnished the Reporters with statistical in- 
formation respecting the Imports into, the Manufactures 
of, and the Exports from, the United Kingdom, for which 
they take this opportunity of publicly expressing their 
best thanks. They have also made free use or those 
valuable French ana Belgian Reports, entitled respectively 
41 Rapport d u Jury Central series Prodints de V Agricul- 
ture et de f Industrie Exports m 1849," and 41 Rapport du 
Jury et Documents de V Exposition de V Industrie Beige en 
1847." 


A. MANUFACTURES DEPENDING “UPON CHE- 
MICAL PRINCIPLES. 

I.— Soap a»i> Perfumery. • 

The first of the two branches of industry now to be 
considered is probably of greater interest than any wljich 
will be discussed in tnc succeeding sections. The magni- 
tude of the manufacture of soap, the importance of the 
trade, and the enormous capital embarked m it, as well as, 
the wonderful relation which it bears with regard to the 
most important links in the chain of chemical industry, 
is not often sufficiently estimated. A distinguished che- 
mist* of the present day says— 

44 The quantity of soap consumed by a nation would 
be no inaccurate measure whereby to estimate its wealth 
and civilisation. Political economists, indeed, will not 
give it this rank ; but whether we regard it as joke or 
earnest, it is not the less true, that, of two countries with 
an equal amount of population, we may declare with 
positive certainty that the wealthiest and most highly 
civilized is that udlich consumes the greatest weight of 
soap. This consumption does not subserve seusual grati- 
fication, nor depend upon fashion but upon the feeling, 
of the beauty, gomfort, and welfare attention t upon clean- 
liness; and a regard to this feelings is coincident with 
wealth and civilization. The rich m the middle ages, 
who concealed a want of cleanliness in their clothe# and 
persons under a profusion of costly scents and essences, 
were more luxurious than we are in eating and drinking, 

in apparel and horee*; but how great is the difference I of Mp onification, have contributed list to the advaice^f 
between their days and our own, when a want of clean- ? t ]£ goap-miuiufiioture Shan to that of* candle-making, 

lmoafl AmntrAlant te\ inanvmimohla miflopv an# I tnuthr. i n . f i >• « ^ « . • I w 


liness is equivalent to insupportable misery and misfor- 
tune 1 " 

It is interesting to cast a glance upon the early history of 
this important branch of trade. No mention of soap is 
to be found in the works of authors prior to the Christian 
era. The term soap occurs repeatedly in the Old Testa- 
ment^ but tbe learned Beckmann \ has proved, in his 
Treatise on Soap, that the Hebrew word 44 jTorith which 
has been rendered soap, rather means a^tali. One*>f the 
most ancient descriptions of bathing ana washing is to be 
found in Homer's} narrative of the preparations made by 
the mother of the lovely Nausicaa fotnhe washing, expe- 
dition to the river. Life-sustaining meats afed refreshing 
wines, softening oil in golden vessels for anointing the* 
skin, are carefolly enumerated; but soap formed no 
part of the inventory. The Homeric virgins were igno- 
rant of this invaluable oleo-alkalxne compound. Pliny || 
is the first writer who gives us an autheutic account of 
soap. He states that it is made from taJlbjw and ashes, 


* Liebig’s Fami&or Letters on Chemistry , Letter xl., p. 
180. o 

t Jerenoa^ o. li», v. 28 ; Jhfulachi, c. ill., v. 8 . 
t Beckmann’s History of Inventions, translated by John- 
ston, fourth edition (Bohn). 


| Odyse. vi. 


„ Pliny, Nat. Hist., xxviii. (vol. 11^ page 838 of Holland's 
translation), and in speaking of soap ointment, xxilh, c. 8, 


tbe best materials being goats* tallow aift beech-ash. He 
was also acquainted with the hard and #oft varieties of 
soap ; he calls it a Gallic invention, but states that it was 
particularly well prepared in Germany, where the men 
were more in the habit of using it than the women. It 
served to colour the hair yellow. From th$ description 
of Pliny, it is evident that he really means soap, although 
the purpose for which it was employed creates some diffi- 
culty ; and it would appear that the soap of the ancients 
contained some colouring agent, and served chjefly as a 
hair-dye, and likewise as a remedial agent. It does not 
seem that it was (feed for thp purposes for which it » now 
almost exclusively employed. Besides several kinds of 
fullers’ earth,* and plants with saponaceous juices 
thium), the ancients availed themselves of solutions of 
soda and potash, which continue in use for gashing in 
the present day. Strabo speaks o# an alkaline water 
(soda) in Armenia which was used by the scourers for 
washing clothes, dnd we find express mention of 'the em- 
ployment of a lye made with the ashes of plants (pot- 
ashes), in cleansing oil and wine jars, and the Images of 
the cods in the temples.-)* The method Of strengthening 
the lye by means of quick-lime was known, undoubtedly, 
in the time of Paulas JEgineta. The agent mfibt*com- 
monly used for washing garments, however, was putrid 
urine, which is still employed m the cloth-districts for 
washing wool. The fullers were Uteifllly and meta- 
phorically in bad odour, and were required to exercise 
their trade outside the town, or in unfrequented streets ; 
but they were permitted to place tubs at the qprners of 
the streets for the conisenience of passengers and their 
own p£pfit. Regarding* urine in the light of soap, the 
Emperor Vespasian may be said to have originated the 
soap-duty, as this source of revemfe was not lost sight of 
by him, though, as Beckmann remarks, it does not appear 
very clear how the tax was collected. 

After Pliny, soap is mentioned by Geber, in the second 
century of the Christian era, and at a later period fre- 
quently by the Arab writens ; but although undoubtedly 
used tor washing, it is spoken <# chiefly as a lbmedial 
agent for external application. »• It would be a difficult 
matter to trace the onward progress of soap-making, step 
by step, but it is certain that the boiling onoap flourished 
iu the seventeenth century, as we possess extensive direc- 
tions of that date for its preparation. * 

It is only in the most modern times that the soap- 
manufacture has attained that extraydinary development 
which distingqishes tigs branch of trade; various cir- 
cumstances have contributed to produce it. The valuable 
researches of Chevreul, although they explain the qature 


hereafter wen described. On the t other hand, the deve- 
lopment of the manufacture of soda has proved a most 
powerful stiftiulns to that of soap, which when freed from 
its dependence ou # tlje uncertain and limited supply of 
barilla and kelp, made such strides as could not have 
been anticipated. Mi. James Mospratt, who was the first 
in England to carry out successfully, and on a large scale, 
Leblanc's method of preparing soda from chloride of 
sodiqm (sea-gait^, informs us that he was compelled to 
give away soda by tons to the soap-boilers before *he suc- 
ceeded ^convincing them of the extraordinary advan- 
tages to be derived from the adoption of this material. 
as soon, however, as he had effected this, and when the 
soap-boilers discovered how much time and money they 
saved by using artificial soda, orders came in so rapidly 
}h&t Mr. Muspratt^to satisfy tbe Remand, had his soda 

* Sbveral varieties of fullers’ earth are exhibited in the 
Grecian sectionlNcft. 15 and 16, which, in fill probability, 
are identical with those formerly used by the classical 
ancients ; the reader is referred forithe details to the It lust. 
Cat., vol. iii., pages 1408-3. There is also a specimen of 
fullers' earth contributed to tbe South African Department 
by J. Calf (No. 55). t 8ee vol. ii. f p. *8. 

t Egypt his sent, sense very interesting specimens of 
Natron , or native sesquicarbonate of soda; this salt is the 1 
tram of mineralogists. Tunis has also contributed a spe- 
cimen. See Egypt, Nos. 11, 16, 17 ( Must. Cat .. vol, ii!., p. 
1408), rad Tunis, No. 149, <p. 1418.) 
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discharged red-hot into iron carts and thus conveyed to 
tile soapHnanaftctories. From that period a constant 
race ms kept Mp between soap-making and the artificial 
production of soda; every improvement in Leblanc's pro- 
cess was followed by an extension of the soap trade, and 
it is a cation* Act that the single sea-port of Liveipool 
exports annually more soap at present than did all those 
of Great Britain previous to the conversion of chloride 
of sodium into carbonate of soda. The mana&ctare of 
soap has,# 0 n the .other hand, been a powtrftil stimulus to 
the preparation of soda end of the important secondary 
product, hypochlorite of lime (bleaching powder), which 
are so intimately allied with almost all munches of che- 
micaT trades ; thus soap occupies one of the most important 

K in the history of applied chemistry. The increase 
i consumption of this article has led, moreover, to 
the discovery of netr materials fbr its production ; it has 
opened new channels to commerce, and thus it has become 
the mebns as well as the morA of civilisation. Almost 
simultaneously with the employment of soda, the oils of 
the cocoa-nut and the palm have been introduced into the 
manufacture oftoAtir The following statistics respecting 
the ^imports into toe United Kingdom and France best 
demonstrate the increasing consumption of these oils: — 


Imports off aim-oil in 
»• » 

It 99 

* 99 9 » 


Cwts. 

1830 - - 17,456 

1880 - - 218,476 

1840 - - 315,503 

1850 - - 447,796 


Imports of Cocoa-nut oil in 1830 

" s SS2 

ts © 1. 1850 


- 8,853 

- 8,534 
^ 42*428 

- 98,03'J 


The consumption of palm and cocoa-nut oils in France, 
although considerably less than in the United Kingdom, 
is rapidly increasing, as will be seen by the following 
table:— • 


Inyports of palm and cocoa-nut oils into France— 


m 

Curts. 

1887 - - - - 

- 3 

1829 - - - - 

70 

im ©• - - - 

- 256 

1835 - - - - 

- 253 

1840 

1645---- 

- 4,622 

- 33,691 

1850 - - - - 

- 62,610 


The development the trade Jn paln^oil has contri- 
buted laigplp to the abcditioiksTtne iniquitous slave trade 
on the west coast of Africa, and in many parts of the 
cgpsthas entirely suspended it. ^ 

Theory if the Formation of Soap, It, 

Before we proceed fo the examination of the separate 
specimens of soaps exhibited, a few wonfr iqpy be said 
respecting the materials employed ip^their manufacture. 
They are, on the one hand, alkalies, and on the other, 
fhtty and resinous substances derived from the organism 
of animals and plants, especially tallow, lard, palm-oil, 
cocoa-nut oil, olive-oil, linseed-oil, fish-oil,* and common 
rosin. Although physically and chemically widely dis- 
tinguished^ from one another, fats and oils present nume- 
rous analogies. None of these substances p c a pure 
chemical compound: the majority are mixtures in vary- 
ing proportions of different chemical bodies, which may 
be isolated by mechanical or c he mical processes. When 
this separation has been effected, the isolated substances 
which are the paositti Itintipfes yf the fhtty or oily 
bodies, though again differing much fro* one another, 
exhibit one coa matin chetakw eharaoter : when exposed 
to the ininaadlof powerfhl deecmpofrngfcgents, they are 
brokaa up jnp siauiar jmiMti^^rielding on the one band 
an acid* and on the body. 

All fitts fetMwo proximate forty sub- 

stances, one or whfofcls fluidat the common temperature 
—it is termed oleiri* the efthft 1 i solid, find is called 
utearin. "^pmAtt|imnc«» of one or the other of these 
pyrimfte copgtituejft Aq S rtm ines the state of aggregation 
of the fist. The Wyuaually designated steam * is gene- 
rally a mixture or the stearin of the chemist and an 


analogous body, margarin, the two substances differing 
in their relative proportion according to the source from 
which the fht is obtained. Thus, the solid frit from sheep 
(tallow) contains ehiufiy stearin, that of the pig (lard) 
and of elivesoil, chiefly margarin ^ the solid fist or palm- 
oil is polmitia, that of cocoa-nut oil, cocin. 

Stearin, margarin, olein, palmitin, and cocin ace all 
compounds of certain fistty acids with oxide of glyceryl, 

► and may be viewed as substances resembling neutral softs, 
or anther compound-ethers. The changes which all these 
substances undergo when submitted to the action of 
powerful base* is well illustrated by the deportment of 
olein with oxide of lead (litharge). When boiled with 
this base, the olein is decomposed into oleic acid and 
oxide of glyceryl The former combines with the base 
forming an insoluble soap, called oleate of oxide of lead 
(diachylon plaster), and the oxide of glyeeryl, separating 
in combination with water, fonns glycerin (hydrated 
oxide of glyceryl), a substance having a certain analogy 
with the group of bodies termed alcohols. It remains 
dissolved in the water employed. If olein is boiled with 
a solution of potash or soda, oleates of potash or soda are 
obtained ; but being soluble in water, they remain dis- 
solved together with the glycerin. 

The oleates of potash or soda, when separated from the. 
water by processes immediately to be discussed, are what 
we' jail in common life Soaps . Similar soaps are formed 
by the remainder of the fatty acids, for example, stearic 
and margariq acids. Palmitatc of soda, obtaiued by 
boiling palm-oil with soda, likewise fonns a chief ingre- 
dient of many soaps. 

Potash and soda, as they occur in commerce, are com 
binations of the alkaline bases thus denominated by the 
chemist, with carbonic acid; and though, by long boiling, 
they could decompose (saponify) fats, yet the operation 
is tedious and the saponification generally incomplete. Tt 
is better to deprive the alkalies of their carbonic acicL 
which is done by mixing them with quick-lime ana 
water ; the quick-lime combines with the carbonic acid, 
forming an insoluble carbouate of lime (chalk), and the 
water retains the potash or soda in solution, contaminated 
still with such impurities as the alkalies contained (sul- 
phates and chlorides, for example), and a minute quantity 
of Caustic lime. 

Common rosin (colophony) is the residue of the dis- 
tillation of natural turpentines, and consists principally of 
piniq acid, together with a little sylvic and coloplionic 
acids. When rosin is boiled with alkalies, carbonated or 
not, a compound is readily obtained, but of course no 
glycerin. Thus, when it is boiled with soda, a piuate of 
soda is chiefly produced. This compound exists in con- 
siderable qoiptity in yellow-soap, and gives to it its dis- 
tinctive character. 

The character of soap is not only affected by the nature 
of the acids which it contains, but also by that of the 
alkali which has served for its preparation; the soaps 
containing potash are generally soft and pasty, those pre- 
pared with soda are hard and solid. 

The compounds of stearic, margaric, oleic, palmitic, 
cocinic, pinic, and sylvic acids with potash or soda are all 
u readily stable alcohol and hot water, but more so in 
the former, which, on evaporation, leaves the soap in a 
translucent state; &ence its application in the preparation 
of 11 Transparent soaps/ 9 Soaps, however, are insoluble 
in a solution of many nfeutrai salts, particularly when 
concentrated-; this property is of great use to the soap- 
boiler, who employs it for the separation of the soap 
from its solution in water, generally adding common salt 
to set the soap at liberty. As soaps are likewise insoluble 
in strdng alkaline lyes, the same mid is sometimes attained 
by boiling down the soap to a certain consistence, when 
it separates from the excess of lye. 

The soap made with cocoa-nut oil is, however, soluble 
in very strong brine, and the same plan of separation docs 
not succeed with it ; but os it is more generally employed 
together with other fats, this difficulty is then overcqme. 
Its property of dissolving in salt water renders it pecu- 
liarly adapted to the (formation of a Marine soap. One 
remarkable property of coooarnnt oil soap is, that of 
solidifying with a much larger quantity of water than 
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mo*! other soaps, thus giving a larger y ieldj but, of course, 
being of pi loporthuially lem valop. This property is, 
however, unfortunately often turned to profitable account 
by the soap-maker. As an instance, may be quoted an 


by the soap-maker. As an instance, may be quoted an 
analysis of Dr, lire, who finind a London ycoa-nut oil 
soap to contain 75 per cent, of water, whereas 25 percent. 


of water is a large quantity for any but potash-soaps to 
contain, and these generally contain leas than 50 per 
cent. • 

The greater part of our knowledge concerning .the 
chemical constitution of fats, and the changes which a*- 
company their decomposition under the influence of 
alkalies, is due to the masterly researched of Chevreul, 
prosecuted with wonderful acuteness and perseverance 
from 1813 to 1823, when they were paiilished in Paris, 
in a collected form, under the title or “ Recherche* Chi - 
rniques mr lee Corps Ora* d* Origin* Animal*” a work 
which will ever remain a model of philosophical inquiry. 

Processes, * 

There are two processes chiefly employed in the pre- 
paration of soaps, the most simple of which is that called 
the Cold-process (from the combination being attained at 
temperatures below the boiling point of water), or the Small- 
hoiln-process (as it is generally effected in comparatively 
small vessels). For the purpose of making soap in Shis 
manner, the alkaline lye is prepared from the purest 
commercial soda, and concentrated by evaporation. As 
the chloride of sodium and sulphate of sodi, which com-* 
inereial soda contains, are nearly insoluble in a strong 
alkaline solution, they crystallize out, especially on allow- 
ing the lye to stand xor some days, thus leaving it much 
purer. A weighed quantity of fat is melted, and the. 


or measured, and separately heated afcd then stirred with 
the melted fat. Saponification soon occurs, and, on cool- 
ing, the soap solidifies. It is very evident that soap made 
in this manner, must contain the glycerin ; moreover, as 
it is very difficult to obtain an exact neutralization of the 
fat or alkali, one ofthe other is often in excess, generally 
the fat ; this prevents such soap from giving so good a 
lather as those prepared by the more usual method. 

The ordinary method is called the I<arge-boiler-process f 
as it is usually conducted on a very large scale, in boilers 
capable of Holding many tons. A quantity of weak soda- 
lye is put into the iron or copper boiler and raised t8 the 
boiling point, and the whole of the fat is generally added 
at one time. The ebullition is then carried on for some 
hours, and when the lye has become exhausted of its 
alkali, it is pumped away, and a fresh portion of lye is 
added. After repeated boilings and pumpings, the sapo- 
nification is completed, and the soap is .brought to strength 
by boiling down. 

Now the soap-boiler may wish to prepare either white 
or mottled soap. If a white or curd-soap is required, the 
soap is "fitted? that is, boiled, with a certain quantity of 
water, or weak lye, and allowed to settle, when the black 


water, or weak lye, and allowed to settle, when the black 
impurities (“nigra") Ml to the bottom, and the soap is 
then removed to the frames and allowed* to cooL These 
frames are composed of a number of separate punks, to 
facilitate the removal of the soap. 

The mottled-soap is prepared in a similar manner, 
except that the operation of fitting is digpensbd with, and 
tha « nigre** is left in the soap. This nigra consists 
chiefly of sulphide of iron, produced by the pethm of the 
lye, which always contains a minute quantity of sulphide 
of sodium, on the vessel In Marseilles and other countries 
where olive-oil-soap it made, a quantity of sulphate of 
iron (green oopperas) is added, and in this ease the 
mottling is produced jointly by the sulphide of iron (the 
block portion) and a true iron soap (the rad portion). In 
order that the metaUkf compound may not fell to the 
bottom (as in pitting), the soap has to be much more con- 
centrated; when removed from the boiler it is of one 
uniform slate tint, but as it cook, the metallic compounds 
separate into nodules, and by the tickling of the excess 
of lye through the mass, they take up certain forms, 
which produce the appearance called mottibg. Hence 


mottled-soap is of more value, from it/ containing a lem 
proportion ed water. • . • 

It is evident, on compering tide with foe cold-process, 
that U is much more scientific, as in exeem of alkkti may 
be employed to ensora complete saponification, with the 
perfect certainly that it can begot r?d of in the lyes; life 
glycerin is also removed with the impurities contained in 
foe frit, at each pumping; and a very pure chemical 
compound is obtained, notwithstanding the employment 
of comparativeiy^injmre ma t e ri a ls . If foe sod%sum em- 
ployed does not contain sufficient saline impurities to 
throw up the soap, it is nmenaxy to add a solution of 
common salt to effect this ooject each time the exhausted 
lye is pumped off. 

Thera have been several patents for changes in the 
process of the manufacture of soap, one of vghleh (by 
Arthur Dunn) was for effecting the aspoivificatiaa in close 
vessels, at a very high temperature, 154°*5 C. (310° F.); 
this plan has not, however, been generally adopted. 

Another patent was obtained for an exactly opposite 
plasft by Mr. Hawes, who making use of strong lyes and 
much mechanical mixing, effects thewSponification of the 
fats in a comparatively cold state. The product is then 
put into a copper and “fitted" hi the ordinary mannlh 

Several patents, taken out for supposed improvements, 
afe in reality plans for the adulteration of soap ; amongst 
which may be instanced the preparation of soap from 
bones, fish, &c., which is merely introducing an adultera- 
tion of gelatin. Other plans consist in the introduction 
of Cornish clay, fuller’s earth, and other similar giaterials. 

The Floating-soap, exhibited in many foreign Sections, 
is prepared bjumelung ordinary soap with the addition of 
a certaih quantity of water, and then beating it into a 
thick froth by means of a paddle Until it occupies twice 
its original bulk. Formerly this kind of soap was made 
in considerable quantities in England, but it is now very 
rarely manufactured, and was not exhibited at all in the 
British Department. 

The soap called Silicatedeoap, now manufactured ex- 
tensively at Liverpool, is formed by feixing a basMtilicate 
of soda (made by boiling powdered flint m a dose vessel 
under pressure with caustic soda) with' hard-soap in the 
melted state. It appears to possess rentarkable detergent 
properties, but is liable to feel gritty in the hand. 

Wax-Soap . — This soap, which is made fronfwax and soda 
by the paper-hanging makers to mix with their distemper 
colours, in order to prevent their rutybing of^ cannot be 
considered as %true sqap in the ordinary acceptation Of 
the term. For Broditrs elaborate ‘ researches “ On the 
Chemcal Nature of Wax?* clearly prove that on baling 
wax with weak sodaJye, part only of the wax (the ftaeg 
cefotic atid) tt is saponified ? the remainder, which js a 
neutral fat cr other (palmitate of oxideof meUissyl*), is 
not acted upon, and is contained id admixture with the 
cerotate of, soda in the state of emulsion. Probably the 
valuable properties of # wax-soap are in some measure due 
to this circumstance. 

Properties and Action gfJSoap. • 

The detergent property of soap is usually considered to 
rim dependent enfonely on the quantity of alkali which it 
contains, . and nence the question arises why pure* alkali 
should tib^be employed in preference. An objection to 
this is the caustic character of the alkali, which is injurious 
ndt only to the hands of the person using it, but also 
destructive of the articles washed, and especially of some 
colours of dyed goods. By combining with fatty adds, 
the alkalies are rendered •esscntiallymulder in their action 
without being deprived of their capability of entering into 
combination with various impurities, and more particularly 
with certain fatty bodies. The most cofumdh explanation 
of the washing power of soapds founded upon Chevraul’s 
observation that soaps ore decomposed by large quantities 
of water, giving rise on the one hand to add-soaps, and, 
on the other, liberating a quantity M free alkali which 
remains in solution, ficqprding to this view soap is a sort 
of magnxine of tikali, which it give/ up in the exact 
quantity required at any moment when it is rubbed with 


* Phiksqphfcal Transaction*, Part I., 1809. 
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water. The oonfoination of the alkali with some part of Of the use of these luxuries by the Greeks, and after- 
the dirt eannot # be denied. Several constituents of this wards by the Romaus^the detail is more copious. Pliny 
very indefinite admixture of many substances are of an "gives much information respecting perfome-drugs, the 
mfnS-Milj acid character, especially those derived from method of collecting them, and the prices at which they 


ration : others become acid when exposed on a large sold. Oils and 


HInM 


according to 


of spontaneous saponification. This action cannot, how- 
ever, be the* sole modus operandi of soap, the valuable pro- 
perties of which without doubt arise, in a great measure, 
from its rawer of dissolving substances w^icn are iusoluble 
in water; We know that certain mineral salts exert a 
solvent power upon substances which arc entirely insoluble 
in water: thus it is well known that borax causes shell- 
* latfWtiissolve with great facility, and the chemist will at 
once cul to min£ the remarkable solvent property pos- 
sessed by a soapy-compound ready formed in the animal 
organism 1 ; bile is essentially a combination of on alkali 
with ditty aoids (glycocholic and taurocholic), and it 
dissolves with great facility the neutral 0 body cholesterin, 
which, like fort, is insoluble in water. In addition to 
these two modes of operation, soap doubtless also produces 
a mechanical effect* The property which it has of in- 
creasing the cohesion of water so as to enable it to form a 
lathft? or froth is most valuable in the removal of solid 
insoluble particles of dirt, which are carried away by the 
frictional action of the suds when forced into and out 6f 
the minute interstices of the substances subjected to the 
operation of washing, and are kept suspended by the froth 
and thus prevented from again soiling them. 

If we adopt these views regarding the operation of 
soap, they guide us at once to aj'orrect estimation of its 
washing capacity. It increases in a durct ratio with 
the quantity ?f true soap which it contains; the determi- 
nation of the amount of water (by the simple device of 
drying the substance in the state of thin shavings at 
100'’ C., 212° F.), consequently materially assists in the 
determination of the value of soap. But to arrive at an 
exact and rigorous knowledge or this value, a chemical 
analysis is necessary, aud more especially when adultera- 
tion is Suspected. We need scarcely remark, that the 
Jurors were unable to subject to analysis the varieties of 
soap of the numerous Exhibitors, many of whom had sent 
ten or more samples of different kinds. They, therefore, 
contented themselves generally with comparative trials of 
the detergen* power of the various soaps, and for that 
purpose they had samples from all the Exhibitors. The 
toilet-soapswere judged of likewise by their perfume and 
presentftbility, son a their freedom^rom grtyty particles. 

Perfumery. 

-From the earliest times of which we haVe any record, 
the $en*e of smttl has been gratified with perfumes; 
Egyptians applied them as conservative of^le bodies of 
their deceased friends, and as incense before their vene- 


some of the luxurious people whom he describes anoint 
and scent themselves, carrying their precious perfumes 
. with them tq the baths iu costly and elegant boxes called 


* Narthecia . 

«Tbe trade from the East in these perfume-drugs caused 
many a vessel to spread its sails to the lied Sea, and many 
a camel to plod over that track which gave to Greece and 
Syria their importance as markets,, and vitality to the 
Hock-City of Petra. And Southern Italy was not long 
ere it occupied itself in ministering to the luxury of the 
wealthy by manufacturing unguents or perfumes. So 
numerous were the “ unguentani” that they are said to 
have filled the great street of ancient Capua, the Seplasia. 
In short, whether to regale the nostrils of their deities 
while sacrificing, or their own while feasting, or to prevent 
those nostrils from being offended by defunct humanity 
or the exhalations cfrtsm crowded masses of people, the 
consumption of perfumes by tho ancients was enormous. 
Happily in modem times the free use of soap has super- 
seded the necessity for their lavish employment. 

lichen we consider that there are some persons who 
appreciate the strong smelling mu.sk more highly than any 
other, and another who would “ die of a rose iu aromatic 


the presiding deity of the place ; on me walls of the tombs 
glows in bright colours the preparation of the spices and 
perfumes for the ecnbalment of the mummy, and these 
very mummies and the vases of Oriental alabaster trans- 
ported to our museums, tell with eloquence the fame 
talk • 

From the time of the Exodus throughout the loug period 
of Jewish history, Holy Writ records the use 01 perfumes. 
Moses speaks Of being directed by the.Lord to prepafre 
two pernimes, according to the art of the apothecary or 
psrfhmer, one of which was to be offered from the Golden 
Althr, and the other ^ be used on -the person of thp 
officiating priest. The M Spouse” in the Qanticles is en- 
raptured' With tbe*pik*njtiti,'the cinnamon, the al<£, and 
the myrrh: afidEsekiel accuses the Jews of diverting the 
use of perfumes from thcHofr things to their own persons. 
In the He* Testament, ito, jp contained frequent refer- 
ences to the itse of perfomet/many Sf which will be in 
ikemmtmofoiiTimim* Especially, hoyrever, they will 
remember' ln ^aptesxiv. dt Ihefidpel of Si. Mark, that 
* when Jesus,s§t atfooftin thehouse ofShnon the Leper,— 
M There casiiS^.w#^ ham g an alabaster box of oint- 
ment spjKgnard, very precious, and shelirake the box 
and pound it on whettC” 


appreciate the strong smelling mu.sk more highly than any 
other, and another who would “ die of a rose iu aromatic 
jmin,” thfc definition of a .perfume becomes a matter of 
some difficulty. Notwithstanding, however, the various 
impressions that volatile substances make upon different 
constitutions, a few general principles may be determined 
j>y which perfumeiy may be* judged. I 11 the first place, 
it is necessary to distinguish whether the substance is a 
chemical compound, or whether it is a mechanical combi- 
nation of various chemicals. Iu the former case, if care- 
fully prepared, it is independent of the perfume, and its 
odour, whether agreeable or repulsive, has a determined 
character of its own, T 11 the latter case, that is, if the 
scent depends upon a mixture of substances, an opportu- 
nity is ottered to the manufacturer of exhibiting his skill. 
Perfumes, on evaporation, dlould yield no resinous residue, 
aud the various essential oils of which they are made 
ought to be combined so harmoniously that none of the 
components is perceptible, not only at first, but even 
during the progress of evaporation. The less the ingre- 
dient differ from one another in odour and volatility the 
less difficult it becomes to achieve this desideratum* 
Hence well-prepared Eau-de-Cologne is generally con- 
sidered to be the perfection of perfumery. The consti- 
tuents of this scent are, so far as is known, the essential 
oils of the lemon, the citron, and orange, prepared from 
the fruit indifferent stages of maturity, and they approxi- 
mate so closely to one another as to produce a single 
aromatic impression. Other oils are added to Eau-de- 
Cologne, but in so minute a proportion that they scarcely 
demand any notice in comparison with those mentioned. 
Eau-de-Cologne that leaves a residuary odour either of 
otto-of-roses, oil-of-doves, or oil-of-dunamon, after vola- 
; tilizatkm, however agreeable these oils may be to indi- 
viduals, must be designated as of inferior quality. 

Still much practice is necessary to ascertain differences 
in tha quality of !he perfumes, and the task is rendered 
ynore difficult if numerous specimens have to be com- 
pared ; for this reason the Chemical Committee returned 
repeatedly to the examination of the various specimens 
before reporting to thc^Jury, by whom the Awaras were 
only fixed after a farther investigation. 

Several of the perfumes, or rather essences exhibited, 
are of particular interest, and deserve an especial notice. 
We allude to a series of artificial organic compounds •pos- 
sessing qualities which permit of their substitution for 
natural volatile oils ana essences. Most of them are 
substances belonging to the group of compound-ethers. 
The fruity odour of these bodies has been long known.; 
but they ao not appear to have been used in Savouring 
until the chemist lU shown that many of the oils of 
vegetable origin resemble in their composition the above- 
mentioned products of the laboratoiy. for some yean 
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past a mol catted Wbter«meft-rii tea bean extensively 
used la perfomtiyt ft ft tibtnftati from aft cricsneous 
plant, the (SUM mwomfea* and ft imported Am 
N ew Jersey, ft Amenta, Atam It ft otrtafted ft con- 
skfemMe quantities. Chemical analysis ofTfoft oil baa 

ownpM^U 

o^HaeSftV) aa ftMMH all the chaiwrters Of the , 
natural substance* Tme obaamtftn waa sot loft imta 
commercial catti-prise, and several of the ntnaemi ether* 
prepared by the eftwpl wave aooa discovered to present 
the odour of oemft Writs in so marked a Seme, that it 
waa difficult aot to adodude that the fruits in question 
owed forittmeUt* theae often. 

Several artificial essences of toft kind are exhibited. 
Neither the tine nor the quantity of material gt toeoom- 
maud of the Reporters permitted thorn to examine all these 
products; they are, therefore, obliged to confine them- 
drives ton notice of the folio wing s— • 

Pear- Oil ft a spirituous solution of acetate of oxide of 
amyl. The latter may be obtained with facility and to 
any amount by distilling equal bans of concentrated 
sulphuric acid and fusel oil (the oily residue obtained by 
the rectification of potato or grain spirit) with two parts 
of acetate of potash. It ft remarkable that the ether 
itself does not possess a very pleasant odour, and that its 
striking resemblance to that of pears does not become 
apparent until properly diluted with spirit Artificial 
peaiM)il ft now prepared in large quantitife ft England. «| 
It ft chiefly employed in the manufacture of the ldtenges 
called pea£drops, of which the Exhibition presents some 
specimens, so that the flavour ft its applied state may be 
tested side hy side with the perfume. 

Apple-Oil consists mainly of valerianate of oxide of 
amyl. It ft obtained as a secondary product in the pre- 
paration of valerianic arid, hyvtbe distillation of fusel oil 
with bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid. The dis- 
tillate has to be shaken up with a dilute potash-solution 
ft order to remove the valerianic acid, when the ether 
floats on the top, and may be removed with a pipette. 

Pine-apple- Oil 9 contributed by most of the Exhibitors 
of artificial essences; the specimen analysed was found to 
consist almost exclusively of butyrate of oxide of ethyl, 
or common butyric ether. It ismsily obtained by boiling 
butyric arid Contained Amu sugar by fermentation with 
putrid cheche) with strong spirit and a small quantity of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. It resembles the acetate of 
oxide of amyl ft not presenting the characteristic agreeable 
Unity flavour, in a pure state ; it requires to be consider- 
ably diluted before the odour appears. This oil is largely 
manufectured ft England, and ft employed ft the prepa- 
ration of a beverage called pfoe-appfe-ale. The process 
commonly used for its preparation does not yield perfectly 
pure butyric ether. It consists in saponifying fresh 
butter with potash ; the soap that forms ft separated from 
the liquor, dissolved ft strong alcohol, and distilled with 
concentrated sulphuric arid. This yields a mixture of 
butyric ether, and various other ethers; bq* the liquid 
obtained ft perfectly adapted for the purposes of flavouring. 

CognafrOil and Grape-Oil,— Spsrimfss of these oils, 
especially of the former, are contributed byT2oglfth» 
French, and German manufacturers. They seem to be 
often employed with the view of givft/ordftary varieties 
of brandy the prised flavour o&genuia* cognac. Unfor- 
taiatriy the samples exhibited are too small to permit 
of a carafe! amfreis. A few superficial examinations 


proved twdoubtefiy that they wp compounds of fosel 
oil dftaolved in a huge quantity of alcohol; and it ft 
Mhmstiiat a substance which ftmoetca nWdftftiftl 

n»M NMflHiO* Ml M# ^ Zgf li I1> 


oil 

curious thata 

froabnriy <* mourn at ita oftaady. &K^r l '^ldte 
bttodwwd foawttor tan m fe abate qfaatitk* in 
ofder to muter tha tut. bantam 


UqttW tonat A by th> mSupw 

te Tfc# fn*pM»tteb 'tiySi an npamd -w 
1 ft 


or 

ns 


•stud ail at ttttemlaoafc, m fhaaotemiKMof batata, 
attest Mem. item tee oo wpw w fatt afro it namd do 
tfctiBatmofMitemaitt. I&lM4,aM9ftMBet>ortm* 
nmoocdod ft dMOMsating fee pMasnae of 1 tfedascAstaaoe 
ftcomm(mtigftOMMW^;«adftin49,CB.lCaiisfl«hif 
showed by a camftd investigation that benaple maybe 
easily obtained ft huge quantities from tar-oil In the 
French D e p artm ent, the feneiftil title of ** Assam 
ift nirUme, the Reporters met with several sperimenl of 
oils, which on examination proved to be«nitto-b#nj©ft of 
more or lem purify; they ware, however, usable to 
obtain any poritto ftfftmqjfloS sale the extent of this 
manufecture; but it does not appear to be vcnr^qgn- 
sidmble. The method employed m England for its pre- 
paration was devised IJ fir. MaasMdL and ft very 
simple; his apparatus consist* of a bige glass tube in the 
form of a coil, which at the upper fern divides into two 
tubes, each of which ft provided with a ftumel A stream 
of concentrated ifitrie arid flows dowly into onfef the 
fennels, and benzole, which for this purpose need not be 
perfectly pure, into the other. The two* substances meet 
at the point of union of the two tubcfilwl chemical com- 
bination ensues with the evolution of much heat; ftp as 
foe newly-formed compound flows down through thcftril, 
it becomes cool, and is collected at the lower extremity. 
It then merely requires to be washed with water, ana, 
lastly, with a dilute solution of caiboufae of soda, to 
render it fit for use. Nitro-bensole ft closely allied to oil 
of bitter-almonds in its physical characters, 
a slight deference of odour which may he < 
by an experienced person* ItftveryuMfol 

soap, end is probably eiptbie of application < 

tfeuAry Weookery, as its flavour resembles feat of bUter- 
sliuoods, without containing an/ hydrocyanic (prusric) 
arid. 

Umtusd Statbs or Aamnsoa. 

The greater portion of the* soaps exhibited ft foe 
American section are transparent, the preparation of which 
requires the employment of a large quantify of alcohol 
This is sufficiently cheap ft the United States to permit 
of its free use by the soap-maKbr ft the production of 
tojlet-soep. Transparent soap ft them mpeh esteemed, 
aim forms an important article of commerce. Them are 
Throe Exhibitors of transparent, mufOne of other toilet- 
soaps, ft the American Section, and also Four of soap for 
household or manufacturer's use. 

The American spirituous perfemeiy, whfefcfaas found 
to be inferior to that exhibited by other countries, ft con- 
tributed by foe makers of toilet-soaps. One Exhibitor 
sends only a tooth-wash or dentifrice. • 

> # • • 

• Amfruu, • ♦ 

About 3,7#? tons of olive-oil-soap, valued at 835,0001, 
am manufactured annually in Austria, besides soap made 
with* tallow, and other fats. The two feme stearic candle- 
works of Vienna^ AMilly,” and M Apollo,” produce an- 
nually about 8,000 tons or oleio-apid soap, as a secondary 
product. The chief toibufactories of blive-ail-soap are 
situated ft Venice and Trieste, from* which latter place 
1 there is One odhtribution to foe Exhibition ; thus affording 
*wn opportunity if Judging of foe state ft that locality 
of a manufecture which is mainly confined to scfefoem 
Europe. It appears that lately foe production of olive- 
oi^soap has touch decreased ft Austria, but this must be 
attributable to other causes than g deterioration in its 
qualify, which was found most excellent There am Two 
contributors of this and other soaps, both of whom batik 
exhibited the floating or*frofo soaps 

Thuonly Exhibitor ofperfemery, Jon MaxU FakXa 
( 748, p. 1044), sent Iw-de-Oriognc, w^feh was so 
tibemlly dfttributeoftr me a n s of a small fountain, tiftt 
the supply in charge or the ak^sAant was exhausted be- 
fore the Jury had made foe Awards, so, that only foe 
residue left ft the fountain was submitted to them. An 
the specimen had evidently lost maofi of its pmSwmlmm 
exposure to tlfe air. Reporters, affoe mqaest ti foe 
Austrian Onumifeioner, M. C. Buschric, gad V&fo fog 

* Ur, Hoflfeavu— W. P. L, R 

t Quarter fa Jmrnat qflft Ckmk a l RwAfy, vol. I, p. 844. 
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tawtiaaof toe IfexrWi^ 

Which FM taken from A cask of Eaa-d*-Cologiie 
*$&« of te Cwtiama,snd 
wife h|4 been «mrib6k*i by to* attendant TbUmEC- 
jfiewastound lo be equal in quality to the Rau-de-Caicgtie 
1 ewirW vrtto Honourable Menticm. 

Bxlgiuic. 

It le very mmaatabli that Belgium has seat to the 
IwMtloii no given soft-soap (potashHuap), tor which it 
Em beetf femota from a vary eariy period, end wbioh, at 
mm time, was as import* t article or exportation. Even 
sow it is produced to a tor 'greater extent than the hard 

— — - ^ * ^ ^ was commenced but 

tion of toikt-aoap*. 

^Belgian Section, and 


There is only One Exhibi 
he sendrtoOet-soe^only. 

Bumss Colokibs. 

nHMdah oolmues have not yet progr e ss ed su ffi cie ntly 
in the art of soap-making to compete successfully with 
the vrorid, *s regards quality ; at the same time it must 
be stated that tueun productions are, in meet eases, cre- 
ditable. The yellow-aoap from Canada possesses a most 
diafigpreeaMe odour; the toaoy soaps are likewise badly 
made, giving no lather whatever. The Cape of Good 
Hope sends a specimen of well-made yellow-soap from 
J. Ssim. « India has contributed soap from Malabar, 
composed of oocoa-ust-oil and soda, ana made op into 
inmlarltolte this soap contains an excess 

of dML ,«hWh effloresce* at toe smite, end is in general 
a very crude production. Fron^Medras there is a speci- 
men of weU-wmde marine-soap ewanutoetyevd by F. kjev 
(p. 922); and from Ceylon ornamented soap, eatifed olas- 

a mmntoetnred at Kandy, from cocoa-nut-oil. New 
, Wales sends very creditable specimens manufec- 
toied at Bathurst, 140 miles from Sydney; the collection 
comprises yellow, eurd*aod toilet soaps. Nova Scoria 
contributes very good yellow-soap, manufactured by 
— dhussast of Halifax (p.,970, Central Committee;. 
New Healand.— J. A. Smith (No. 6.p. 1001), exhibits 
good soap made in Auckland. South Australia,— The 
specimens from this colony are all of yellow-soap, which 
was made tor HMLBuefoed (Class XXIX., Award Lists, 
p. 613), who Is qptieed in me List of Awards. Van 
Diemen's Lend sends samples of good household soap, 
made by B» Cuebubmx, of Hobart Town (No. 144. p. 996;, 
The Was! Coaft of Africa sends specimens, which are 
totervstjafcniltofhdpbeen manufactured on the Oil-coast: 
they ooupl of soap made with amixture'of pahn-oil and 
pahmtoeRelroSl, some mode entirely with palm-kernel-oil, 
and tap made with ground-nut-mi. The oils used in 
they production ere likewise dexkibtved. <# * 

Egypt. * * 

A ferf interesting and excellent specimens pf perfumery 
have been sent from Egypt, comprising Rose-water of 
Fayoum, Orange-flower-water, andSti£nt-water of Rosetta. 

Franc* r 

Although moderh discoveries hi chemical science, bv 
frtmlflldng a cheep substitute tor barilla, Ibave deprived, 
Marseilles of some of its local advantages, this town is 1 


still rife chief centre of toe 

and from it* position in the midst of the _ 

oountriec, ft Is likely tor a long period to retain the him 
lufmtoaon which tor ages it has enjoyed tor the oUve-ou- 
•ou to which is Ins given its name. 

* It erne period Mt^ll^sspfOled the whole of France 
with soaps, in eddfrio* to targe quantitta exported to Ml 
toWsttassiH; but toSi privilege is bflomng^radn- 
% *%# e toeMhwn ent. Ppii and o t her 

-Wcfe aawfa rap thfSStSEmiSu «mkm ooantt their 
WT f tofpwfigi and J ta ste hold soaps,* 


The Parisian 

r *» "tom* 

of 


noft^noa exceUent toilet-scans 

1 m 


ipwwy rf <Si pertonto, an# giving k.gpod Mw In 
many ewes ritan It manmaetored % toe ^ceto-pro- 
S^enfltoHSsSS&ef an" — • • ' 

n msifrstisblr snine 


• glvtogonly 
; there are, 
rids de toot. 
toee% eat- 
t tow digu of 
. Hence 


wtomoeitis sent 

ef 


im the BxlEiKtocItm flrww 
Maa^ French peopAe never use map 
"■"■1kg an a adbatitate aromatic 
Ji art itoded to toe water ta 
“ vinaigre-de-tollcrt®,^ la ml 
r Jk is chiefly menopAHied by 
to ell parts of France. Thera axe 
this anmatio vinegar. 

Spirituous perfumery Is prepared In 
by the manufacturers of Paris# aotoc of 1 
own gwanrial oils; they generally, el*% oospldne with it 
the manufacture of touet-soaps, eqd he nce, irito a tow 
exceptions, toilet-soaps and perfriynezy are exhibited to- 
gether, and have been oonjouitly rewarded. In the pre- 
paration of essential oils toe flowers are placed in a still, 
with water, and distilled. The vapour of the water car- 
ries over with it ttys* r of the essentia) oil, and both con- 
dense together, the esaential oil swimming on the sur- 
face of toe water, which, however, always retains a 
minute portion in solution. To recover toil, the water is 
usually returned to toe still and again passed over; M. 
Fiver, one of toe French exhibitors, however, instead of 

and h&-oiV.which, from their atmotioof 4br*wential 
f oi ls, withdraw them from toe water. 

In 1847 there were, it appears,* 110 perfluners in Paris, 
employing 721 workpeople in the manufacture of toilet- 
soaps, cosmetics, essential mis, and spirituous and aqueous 
penhmery, the value of whose productions was 380,680/. 
The workmen earned, on toe average, 2s. 7 d, per day ; 
the workwomen, Is. 6d. 

According to M. Natalis Baudot, 12,042,970 lbs. of soap, 
valued at 142,012/., were exported in I860 from France, 
a quantity which, as will be hereafter seen, nearly equals 
that exported from Great Britain in the same year: be- 
sides which, 3,398,930 lbs. of perfrimerp, in value 431,686/,, 
were also exported from Fmnoe. 

There are Two Exhibitors of artificial essences in France. 
One tends simply a series of compound flavourings, in- 
tended to imitate toe savour of various fruits; the second 
exhibits two specimens of chemical compounds, namely, 
artifleial essence of bitter-almonds and artificial essence of 
pine-apple. The Jury did not however, meet with any 
confectionary or perfrupery in the French flection in which 
they had been employed. 

Of the Nine Exhibitor, of toep In die French Section, 
Two represent MeneHlee, and Six, Peril; and, with 
two exception^ these manu&eturen exhibit toOet-eoep 
only. TOeraielikewiM e imaH contribution of eoep from 


OmuwT. 

At one period all *oep wu mumfrotored la Genaaay 
by the vuKnrct, or u it wu called, die German mtthadf 
but this ie now hurt giving way to the difeet method, and 
will probably hr ultimately eapneded eadndy by ih 
The tndheot method, die molt of enpirieal trials, and 
perftetad only by long naedee, is MihuM the m eet b e e* - 
tUtelof all puuw W making seep jVbemraiariea of thU 
aobetaaoe aapendiag o» e aenea of t w e ario ea , whioh 
modem ehemsg&y explaiaa, while at die seme time, H 
fnDy eononna the ooireotaaaa of the mode of p wee s 
dare. Soap made oa this plan fr diet pnfaed as a 
potsajh-wap by bailheg the fria with e qre made with 


(a potsah-lya), and it 

while still m the boiler, hy the ao-eafiad 

east (Awso/em), whieh ooenaH ia ediBngaetwmi aola- 
dofi of ooounoa salt (amriate of aada) to it, aot aaaNfy 
to asperate the soap from the %at«% hat fat pawiaat 
qaaatuy to yield the iwqafafaeamoaat of aodato taha the 
position of fro potaah. Tbo t#o bam ooda sad potfafr* 
uxtoang e places, the 


T * jtf ^fWdhjarfat>l.»yotnalalfa 
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ud mofaetaglUti. or none ataaamfe wtoatwMtrheAMs aader Aaieiwvrir j, 
r, tar jiwfcMf fa AaqAart • wdl which eatehet A* eaoatto taw u It tow ftens • 
iTirifr TUtoni fttf rirrnitm koto ia Ae bottom; foes Aewell it ta ttaufenedtoa 
I tt HU Aw e fti e afro way eemwr vcmcL aad ..Asad wiA a arwartionte aaaatitv 


wiA Aft arariatfoaeM, wA fonain* aariate of potass 

afawaftegy gcaa 

^■rgS'UjgSgttg^ 

te the onwted mwh of tetanee. • 

Thegottwtwh State rfOCTwyiw mpw w BU d by 
Pour BxMfaltenof aoap; Ttawe Mutottn itomMA 

strtasrf tssrVbsasiSs 

•ssvasrs&x- » 

Eight In mother, tad reckoning two John Mann Farinas 
in their «aqk% ssaMag no Jeo than four Farina* in the 
Exhibition, aUdahning to be the original. ltaspean that 
.peculation k carried to so high « pitch in Cologne, that 
stay child, entitled to the tarname of Fariaa, ii bargained 
for as toon •• bom, and ohriatened Jean Maria; at time* 
this event ia even anticipated. The perfumery of Ger- 
many k generally very good. • 

Houju sp * 

is represented by One soap-maker, who exhibits oiive-oil- 
soap, and toilet-soap of feir quality. » 

Poetugal 

sends the produce of the Boyai Soap and Tobacoo Con-, 
tractor. The collection comprises olive-til-soda-soap 
(Marseilles) ; rosin-and-tallow-soap (yellow-soap) and 
toilet-soaps, all of which are creditable. * 

Rofasu. 

There are only Two Exhibitors of soap in the Busman 
Section, one from St. Petersburg, the other from Warsaw. 
The latter sends \«ry excellent toilet-soaps. 

Russia possessed, in 184a, Sixty-fbnr soap-maimfhc- 
tories, which produced soap rained at 905,800/. j and, in 
the government of Moscow, Three manufactories of per- 
fumery, employing Fifteen workmen, which produced 
goods valued at 6,0802. 

Spain. 

The quantity of soap manafkctnred in Spain is very 
luge, mjdjg mseds that^reqoirod fa ther home consnmgK 

Spanish colonies. The common hard-soaps are those 
principal!* produced, and they are made by toe “odd-pro- 
cess.” The Allowing is a list of the towns and provinces 
m which the numufecture is chiefly carried on, the figures 
indicating the number of manoflustories, wherever it was 
ascertainable BadSjos ; Catena; Cadis, 8; Burgos, 4; 
Genoa; Guadalajara, 8; Guipuseoa: Huelva, 2; Huesca; 
Jaen, floor* than 10; Logrono: Malaga, 7: Madrid; 
Havana^ 7; Oreuse; Port St. Maria, 1: Tarragona; 


«* we wefcAevwy FWtef Ae Bwfar, *«eraHyin 
owner naA k fl ld h i g Ana 4® to m eat each. The 
aoSiyai a feegaio d b/ ini xiaf Aetw Aea edawiA A* 

Q^CMMtRf|y SBCa UlM) 3tBi3EtQ0O 




y atttaf Aa atom haw 


earner vwwi, end ariaad wiA a 
w<ta,aadb«3fl4aadl]tiiaaade 


of oil, aad M nadiit la aaade _ 
er into one tfsgrfketaMt The arise Of the ta r *W » 
fc foam 90* to 33*. per ew t^ ee ordlB g to that, of the 
ottvwofl; Ae aoftwo ap le ah flt aitperewi Bo#ia* 
v«y important article of comamrae la Ta ek , a nd U 
ralfy used by the lowest classes, whose habits of elaaa* 


Xeses do la Fnmtera, 1. Madrid is represented by One 
tohfoHor of hard eilve-oibsoap made by thy “ oold-pro- 
<mm, Which Vi sold «t obeat » penny per pound 1 cm than 
Aw prepend hi Ae oTttinaiy maimer. Malaga sancla the 
pwdnee at om «f its anurafootories, consisting of the 


^F..wi| WWe.ef two. This mmp it vary perfect, sad ia 
end at Aa Ata of M. Its. ad. per cwt, or abtaet exactly 
l*.perpanad. In M4®, Malaga pndaoed l«,»Odiooiba. 

AAtAwwAm collected 

g gfeWA 0>d» 3Eewh,a«d Pert 
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onato quantity 
to m hsedHMtsp, 
1 the bard-soop 
to that* of the 


hunsrowi So^isa 
ialM^and is nepo- 


Ibess sre remsriukde. There ace ftve mobnens of soaps 
made into bars; a toUebsoap, moaldsdby putting it into 
a small brass cup; and a Jar of sofPsoap; all cf which 
are of a very primitive make. 

The Tunisian odllection of psrfbmery comiatsoAeetitod 
waters, without any admixture of alcohol; they are pre- 
pared by distilling the flowers with water in a flapper 
still. The ottos or Tunis, which are bWtmned by repeated 
distillations, are prised as being more fragrant, imLmm 
consequently more costly, than those made in BAtt 
countries, the usual price being from 82. 15*. to 62 per 
oflnee,* according to the description of flower from wtudi 
they are obtained. Peifomery constitutes a most im- 
portant branch of commerce in Tunis, a great quantity of 
scented waters being annually exported to France, Qenoa, 
and Mklta. There are also sperimens of Swakp*rhfoh is 
used by the Moorish women for whitening their teeth; 
and perfhmedmecklaces, Noticed in the List ofskwaids. 

Touxr. • 

Turkey has sent a great variety of soaps, many of 
which are perftimed with musk, and ornamented with 
inscriptions ; one kind, from Adrianotrie, is made up into 
hollow balls, containing a small bell, similar to thoae 
sometimes attached to the collars of horses ; the Bepc^t-^ 
oould not, however, ascertain the purpose of the belr. The 
collection comprises soap from Adana, Adrianople, Ctodis, 
Jerusalem, Damasous, and Tripoli, betides a soft-soap 
called Alieaat soap. None of tiiese soapshflbrd a good 
lather. • 

The perfumery consists of i— orange-fiowfr water and 


and amber Tesbihs or chaplets, made of a paste com- 
posed of various perftxmes. As the names ox the Exhi- 
bitors of these various articles are not given, and as 1% 
Appears that the specimens «were boughtat the boosm** 
they are inc/idcd in one general Award to the Sultan. 


Toscany. 


asrnT or 
wwd* m* haktt. ft ia 
AtecfoMAwfoaiAiaa 


JwVSUtif 

* Taam. • 

fie INniiAn mmf$ aaa e^fa^erdlwwli m aaA, 


soap is not equal to that of EngHtiu manufreture. M 
1848, Tuscany^possessed Sixty snanufretorics of soap and 

* United Kingdom. * * 

In no country in the world is the mandbetuie of soap 
catgifld on to so large aa extent as in the United King- 
dom, in which there am Three hundred aad twenty-nine 
makers, betides Sixty-tight loepmmtiters (perftuftemV 
Ireland not being subject to a duty on soap, mere are no 
ready means of .aseestainfhg the quftatity which Ss them 
maawgtuftti : nut in Great BritnSa alone the prodnetifln 
amounted in the yeari850 to 904,410.826 lbs* and yielded 
an Excise-duty of 1,299,93& 10*. her. Of mm queeulty 

m.QM> on u i^ing lei. vs« me qtu quantity 
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tot Cfaent Britain, therefore, amounted to 

Of this quantity 22,858,889 lbs. wan ' 
mad by manufacture!*, on which the duty, amounting to 
,94m. 0#. lid., was remitted* This learn the net 
manna derived Bom the soap-duty at 1,119,5812. 10«* 6<i., 
•fare Mooting the drawback and the remission to manor 
A irers. Deducting the quantity exported, and that 
i by manufacturers, it appears that 168,996,951 lbs., 

* ‘ , ware consumed in 1850 4 

fg 8 lbs. 1 ox. each 
L consumed in Ite- 
landf of which there at* no returns.? The Excise-duty 
was first imposed in Great Britain in 1711, the rate being 
IA fitoj pound. In 1713 it was raised to l£A per pound, 
and tuft 783 the duty on bard-soap was fixed at flldf., and 
6bat cm soft-soap at 1(A per pound. In 1816 the duty on 
hard-soap was raised to 3d. per pound, at which rate it 
was levied until May 31, 1833, when the duty was re- 
duced 4o l£fi. per pound on hard-soap'-and Id. per pound 
on soft-soap. The present duty is according to these 
rates, with an addition of 5 per cent The collection of 
this duty (notwithstanding the great improvement in the 
Excise regulations of late years) places the British manu- 
facturer under certain restrictions as to his operations, 
which prevent him from conveniently making toilet-soap. 
In order to obtain toilet-soap the ordinary soap has Ho 
undergo a Second process of clarification, and, after having 
been perfiuned, has to be made up in some presentable 
fbnnt It is this which has given rise to the business of 
the soRfefemelter, who buys his soap of the maker, re- 
melte, perfissaes, and then makes it into tablets. Two 
Exhib&toob however, of toilet-soap carry cm all the ope- 
rations i n their works. In Ireland the perfumer gene- 
rally makes his own soap by the 14 cold-process/ 9 ana One 
Exhibitor sends toilet-soap made in this way. 

Several descriptions of fat are used by the British soap- 
maker, the principal on% being tallow (prepared from the 
Inside and outside fat of oxen and sheep), which is im- 
ported In large quantities from Russia, South America, 
and Australia, the produce of the two last-named countries 
being more generally employed. Palm-oil, rosin, and 
cocoa-nut-oil ate likewise used, to which must be added 
bone-fat and 4 4 kitchen-stuff” Kitchen or 14 rough stuff” 
is collected from fgivate families, where it is usually the 
perquisite ofrthe oook, who frequently adds a few candles 
end occasionally a potato, in order to increase the weight. 
The kitchen-stuff is bought up by the stuff-collectors from 
the ragsna ettshops, and thenjpld to Jhc soap-maker, 
who imdpit dbwn previous to use. 

BefanT the meal of the duty on salt, large quantities 
pf b&rilla (then the only source of carbonate of soda) were 
imported into 4 this country «frqpt Sicily, Teneriffe, mi 
Garthagena fiber the use of the soap-maker s repeal was 
most beneficial from the stimulus it gave to the manu- 
facture of soda from sea-salt, destined soon to supply 
exclusively the wants of the soap-boiler, who filter a short 
time discarded the impure banll£ Vhioh'not only was 
much mm cosily, but had to he ground to powder in a 
hreto or steam-mi)!* before the lyes could be prepared, 
fas operation usually occupying two daws; whereas the 
SOdhO sh (prepared in enormous quantities in Liverpool# 
jJUanpw, and Newcastle), betides Comaihing twice as 
much soda as the barilla, comes to him in a powdered 
male ready far immediate use, and enables film to pre- 
pare the lyes in a few hours. % 

Within the last three years the soap manufacturer has 
bsanlappftled with fine American rosin (colophony), very 
much purer and of js much paler colour than that of 
English make; Mthfe cause vWoipsoep has been 
muchWr^ed, and to new made of a beautifhl.pato 

' fawrefeMMln England, is that wo- 

dined inthehwntt fimiML and is compos ed of tallow* 
wh^niNia, Mottlwwqj it ntkt in unporte& t ana 

udaodk Oumov, 
ftXwttinwitf lh« etodwauaikoturm 
\ 1m.uA itoddap Utteb.ni of Not- 
i tvU (look*, afrtwr 

. tot S3 lb*. of Mritat oioAoom). 
■» tariow «twr Modi, u, for 



idueileosh which to usually prepa re d as a 
of ytitowprepi e0odl ^ 


price, unfertunattiy, . ... 

with pofasb (totimd of soda) and 
wnriouatomds of aUaj GbwmtondtBmi^ecn, end other 
fishreBs being gcnaraRy employed, when fas so8p to 
intended ftnvtoe cloth-districts. Thereto usually a small 
quantity of tallow mixed with the oil, an aa to produce 
the fig-like appearance common in soft-soap; this Is due 
to the stearate of potash farmed In consequence of fato 
addition, and ( which to toss deliquescent fans otoste of 
potash. Sometimes lime is added to imitate the tfhite 
but it is easily detected on dissolving the soap 


At present veiy little soap is made in this country from 
dive-oil, partly beeattee, since the alteration in the du ty 
on foreign soap, its manufacture does not repay the soap- 
maker, and partly on acoount of the 44 London New 
Pharmacopoeia” directing soft-soap to be used in lien of 
44 Castile-soap,” as it is found to be better adapted far the 
retention of a proper degree of moisture in pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Out of the 329 soap-makers of the United Kingdom, 
only Seven oome forward to represent the soap-trade. On 
eonpanng the productions of other nations with theirs, 
it is evident that as regards tallow, palm-oil, and rosin- 
soaps, the British soaps are generally better manufactured, 
aofcw if hbtandfag the Excise restrictions under which the 
EngliJh manufacturer labours. 

The English toilet-soaps are in no respect inferior to 
those of outer countries, and are generally far superior in 
their detergent qualities, on account of their bring made 
from soap manufactured exclusively by the “laiu^bollsr* 
process/ 1 The high reputation of the so-called Windsor- 
soap in all civilised States is an ample testimony of the 
estimation in which English toilet-soap is held by the 
makers of other countries, who adopt its name far any 
sort they wish particularly to recommend. The prepa- 
ration or toilet-soaps is generally confined to the remriter, 
who perftmies and ornaments them idVarious ways. The 
marbling is effected by robbing up the colours, such as ver- 
milion or ultramarine, with a little olive-oil or soap, and 
taking a small portion on a palate-knife, which to pushed 
through the melted mass, and moved about according to 
the fancy of the operator. Many soaps tire coloured 
throughout their mass with mineral colours. Vermilion 
to used to produce the pink colour of rose-soap, artificial 
ultramarine to produce blue, and various ochres to pro- 
duce browns. Tablets are made by placing a soft mass of 
soap into a mould, fixed in a lever-press, and composed of 
a top and bottom die, which fit into a loose ring; by a 
rapid pressure the shapeless mass takes the farm of the 
ring, and to at the same time embossed on the top and 
bottom of the cake. The ornamenting by means of 
coloured cameos to effected in a similar manner, but 
requires two presses, one of which farms the cake, and 
makes depressions far the reception of a different coloured 
soap, which is flHed in by hand, and the cake to then 
placed in the second press, which em b osses the coloured 
potion. 

No toss than Twelve out of the Sixty-eight soap- 
remaUers of Great Britain exhibit. Most of them send also 
perfumery ;*and Eight manufacturers, besides the Twrive 
above-named, exhibit perfumery only. The English per- 
fumery was faund in many cases tone very fragrant and 
agreeable, but in* others the employment of an excess of 
some strong-smelling essential oil rendered the compound 
anything but a desbrabto article far the toilet. The 
Imports of perfamery into the United Kingdom In the 
year 1850 were valued at 1,907/,, end a doty was paid of 
1911., but in aU probability some spirituous petftimes are 
included under the head of 14 Oilti wsmtoaL essential, end 
perfemed," of which 178,189 fas. were imported, end 
whfah yielded a duty of 1&7791. 

Two Exhibitors have eoittributod resetosentt to which 
riln rim has been mada in the nrecsdlng nanus, and to 
whkbagrwt dutA'af i rtytt tH w ftwv « bSaftmu 


the firefe attempts at fae analteatioiL m ambUJ 


CuwXXBL] 


mmsm and countries of 
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compounds for the imitatien of the flavours of fruit* tod 
- 7f Qibof* mm, OtaMpples, Oitaf-Fine- 


manufoetureta of soap, tad Thirty-tiaoe addj 
maker* of primary, though amor of th* 
sendfboih soap tad perfumery. Of those a 


•to Ninety-five UMn of M» tad 
mery; of fids number Sfesty-ftro art aofotar or 
manufirttureta of soap, tad Thirty-three Mriy or chiefly 



SI Holders oft Prise Medal. 

18 Who obtained Honourable Mention. 
46 Unrewarded. 


The number of Exhibitors from the various countries 
is as follows 


America, United States - 
Austria - - - - 


British Colonies s-~ 
Csnsda - - 


Ceylon — - — - - -* - • 1 

Cape of Good Hope - - - - 1 

India - - - - - - - - 2 

New South Wales - - - - - l 

1 

1 
1 
1 
8 
1 

14 
13 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
2 
3 


Nova Scotia 
Hew Zealand ------ 

South Australia - - - - - 

Van Diemen's Land - - - - 

West Coast of Africa - - - - 
•Egypt - -- -- -- - 

France and Algiers - - - - - 

Germany, ZoUvereln and North Germany 
Holland - -- -- -- - 

Portugal - • - ------ 

Russia -------- 

Spain — — — — — — — — — 

Switzerland ------- 

Tunis ■ 


Turkey - - 

Tusodny - - 

United Kingdom 


27 

95 


Besides the statist *trjkm* apMtuoua perfrusscfs are op* 
hibxted, which tit tat included in the awvd. 

Bleoul H., Ptris {France, Ho. 1061, p. 1230). Ha- 
nourtble Mention, tame tad pevfttnvery. The soaps 
tremaw A^ tfed by the " odd-process,” sad they give* 

Scaronn, wl H. (South Australia, p, 1061). Honour- 
tale Mention for well-made Yrilow-aoap. **** . 

Bom, P. A. (Frankfort, 6 ZoUv*, No. 2, s. 1121). 
Honourable Mention fbr Rectified CegntaoiT s 

Cabwsll, Payson, tnd€o.<Usd$ed States, No* 510 , 
p. l467)TPrise Medal. A nsptalM 
not very sightly, but pos sessed of remarkable detergent 
properties, espeemBy in yerj strong brine. In the trinl 
made with this soap, it was found to pome— the valuable 
ierty of readily removing tar even in salt water, which 
iera it peculiarly well adapted for a Marine-soap. A 
trial iraa made at the same time with, seour- 
from the best in the Exhibition ; they 
well as the Excelrior-eoap, except in the 
of tar when washing with a MuSion of salt. - 
ud on the low price (30s. per ewt.) at 


inwoaps, 

aliapswei 


Besides this number. Eight stearic-candle makers have 
also sent soap made with the oleic acid, derived af a 
secondary product from their manufacture ; these right 
raise the number to One hundred and three, but no spe- 
cial notice will be given of thrir productions in this portion 
of the Report. 

Lot oar Awasds. , 

AuABOtnd Cults, Paris (France, No. 750, p. I2l«> 
Prise MedaL A collection of fiuacy Toiitt-soapfJn^rge 
blooks, marbled and otherwise ornamented ; soap in cakes 
J* 15 ?]. Potashtaaving-eoap. These soaps are made 
» ~ oemary manner, in tae large Mien and dfrer- 
wards perfused; they are mock agreeable in use, riving 
very radii? an atandut lather, and axe free from an 
»ali Thrir perfomery is of varioOs kinds, 
mA in tty goM. . 

AuutWtE. Mareeillw 
Prim MedaL A wq ‘ 

mottled (CMtW-Mop), „ 

SSffHfaa» 


finwtUM (Pmaoe, N*. 40*, p. UW). 

eOUMtion o* jfcraeiliw 
mX J atow P»ha-oU, ml Shotted 


Much stress was laid 
which this soap may be produced; hut as on examingtion 
it was found to contain earthy matters, with which any 
sqap may be much reduced in cost, the lowness of the 
price did not influence the Jury in thrir 4»ward* 

Chxozza, C. L., and Son, Trieste (Austria, No. 48, 
p. 1009). Prise MedaL Soaps of excellent quality, and 
in great variety. Superfine Marseilles ; Bhie-mamed; 
Floating white Genoa: Hard imitatipn EngBifi soap 
Cocoa-nut-oil-wap ; Floating rose-coloured soap 

white Curd scwp, for toilet purposes, also Blue and Bed- 
marbled; Cocoa-nut-oil toilet-soap; borides various 
scented soaps ; all of which afford an excellent lather, 
and are, in every respect, carefully manufoctured, and 
free from an excess oral halL 

Cleaves, F. S„ 18, Red Lioft Square (Class XXIX, 
80, p. 790). Prise Modal. Mr. Cleaver is a soap j>er- 
famer and remelter ; his large and varied collection com- 
prises the following descriptions i—Honey-toUet-sosp; 
this soap contains no honey ; it is perfumed with the 
essence of citronelle, and is a very agrteatye toilet-soap. 
Miy-blossom-soap is a honey-soap containing cream of 
tartar. Peach-blossom-soap is a composition flavoured 
with oil of bitter almonds, and made up into balls, which 
derives a peculiar peach-like partial stain from the addi* 
lion solely of oresm of tartar. Soap# marked* by Xhmn’ii 
process of lettering, whfeh consists In stamping recesses of 
tbe shape of the letters, and filling them with soap of a 
different colour. * 

• All the soaps are o3 most excellent quality, very fra* 

glint, and afford a copiois lather. * * 

Collas, ft? A., Paris (France, » No. 801, p b 1219). 
Honourable Mention. (The some Award by the Jury qf 
Class 11.) • Artificial essence of Bittor-ahnonds; artificial 
essence of Pine-appla.s (See pages 1347 and 1848.) 

Conti and Son, Leghorn, (Tuscany, No. 23, p. 1293). 
Prise MedaL OKvfrwAoap (white Marseilles) ; Oibp- 
oil-mottled-soap (Castile-eoap) ; TsUoVoard-soap— most 
exeriicut in qdality. 

# CotArf and Sons, 139 New Gravel lane, Sbadwell. 
(Claes XXIX., No. 19, p. 7tp). Prim MedaL •Pal^‘ 
yellow-soap of very excellent quality; Curd-soap, most 
camfUly prepared; Marine-soap, for washing in saltwater. 

L This ooUertum, though eompriring frw vinedes, is valu- 
able from its showing the degree of excellence attainable 
in the art of eoan-makinff. 

Os Leon r Bioo,«&.» Madrid (Splin, No. 24 


Honoophle M&tion. 

in twenty-ftmr hours^l^ the w cold-procesSjV H a fltafo ^ 


a lather with setae aimculty 
day's use acquires a little 


. but 1,0.1 
nd M ghrw «ne 


store readily. Tlu* rin of mriring do^ao, yMd • 
*o.p equid to that of the '* largo-boUer-p r oww," w, Om 
i* Tesy goodpf iteklnd, and'fhee from exo«M of 

ftnraiAit 3. C 4 W Bow (Hamburg, Va UWX 
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tfirtfeham of good writer. Tbto latte* in the 
At of pu&agy U aBeged to be mad* tooordingte ara- 
.iriMutaM tsinemitted from Chiu*, and which 
A*' Obtained by bribery, on penetrating Into the hydri 

of fkntoft. 

nETii 2po!T47 Ludgute HiU (Class XXIX* No. 18, 
v. 798). GUmmsble Mention. Far a ease ooutoining 
Pcrfemary of various kind®. The imitation of the mat 
of ftowcw was found in may cases to be suooeasfliL 
Fabd*, Jaw Kawa, 83 Rhein Stnw» Cologne, end 
ifodterVHall, Cannon Street, lxn>dan(Chun XXlX., No. 
81, ri. 790). Honourable Mention. For a long period 
altor f the opening of the Exhibition, M. Farina distributed 
„ Ida Ougrant Esa-de-Cologne, vita great liberality, by 
means of a fountain. 

The specimens exhibited in bottles were of excellent 
quality, evaporating perfectly withont resinous residue. 

Farina, Jaw Maria, Cologne (Pnxssia, No. 486, p. 
1074). Honourable Mention, very fragrant and agree- 
able Ean-de-Cologne, evaporating perfectly withont resi- 
nons residue. , • 

Farina, Jow SQLria, opposite the Jnfibbs Place, Co- 
logne (Prussia, No. 958, p. lOUjl Prixe Medal. Eau- 
de-Golflgue of moat excellent quality 


[OUiXIIX. 


wowaw Mi Wl» WURUHR 4 «HUII/| fW BIWI Wg in a high 
degree that fragrance and freedom from unpleasant retp- 
dnary odour, hr Which this article of toilet is esteemed. 

Fausa, John Maria, opposite the New Market, 
Cologne, and 68 Mark Lane, London (Austria, No. 748, 
p. 1044). Eau-dfrCologne. Honourable Mention.— See 
Inttodumry matter, Austria, p. 609. 

Fjskbr, T. W* laid Co., King 1 # Head Court, Barbican 
(Ckm XXDC, No. 88, p. 790/. HonouAble Mention. 
Three cases Of perfumes, and a sauce known as Harvey's 
sauce. The Jury accord an Honourable Mention of the 
perfumery, which is fragrant and leaves no residuary un- 
pleasant odour after evaporation. 

G tauufi and Co*, Pam (France, No. 846, p. 1280). 
Prise MedaL For a very large collection of fancy Toilet- 



J of vent agr e ea b l e perfumery. 

Gam s,D.ahd V, MUton Street (Class XXIX., No. 
906a, p. 818)% prise MedaL These exhibitors are 
among the few British soap-boilers who also perfoxne 
their soaps far toilet-purposes. Their soaps for manu- 
fhoturegr use comprise i— a perfectly neutral Curd-soap, 
employed W wooMsnnd^ilk maeufocturm for the more 
dehcot* goodsi##ap used by silk dyers to give brib 
Uancv to their goods; and a Black-soft-soap made from 
the its xaoovejed by Mr. Bawens,«foom waste lyes (see. 
the wtlcle ou Candle*, page toll): it is chiefly used for 
scouring coarse wools, and carpets, and is told wholesale 
at M pSt lb. The housabtld soaps comprise White-cud 
of excellent quality; Mottled equally goott;* and very 
fine Pale-yellow-soaps. The ToUetpoaps exhibited are 
chiefly those ornamented with inlaid, embossed, and ce- 
Iqureq cameos. Tliey are well pSrfcmed, and give a good 
lifher. The Shavihg-tablet, eontained in a gutta-percha » 
case with a moveable bottom, is one of theory best pea- J 
slide oontrivanecs for that purpose. « , • r i 

Gtufl, JtTAir, Malaga (Spain, No. 844, p, 1914). Ho- 
nourable Menti on . Three ban of Olive-oil-aiAded or 
CasghHMM), madmin the ordinary manner, in the tenge 
holier, tSe attatf'wssd in its formation te barilla, which, 
at before tt*U d » was at one rime the oniysoaroe of carbo- 
nateofaoda; but it is almost entirely superseded in other 
“ ’* 4 ‘bmpateHnlt • 

_ - — > Jury awaro a rnse 
[Mi HHliBMaruA the menu- 

They 


Tfc. acrflMMMp «UA ii .AUMLIi (hU., 1b 

thoAowt. • 

Hawmn^ low TMtaM Amt (am AXIS* 
So. tei ,• W0). 9am Mriil, A e e B ae ti a n o t Wm 
maagtt whkh ere maw cariow whw AmrwWM- 
aer-iosni — sean aathilnr a^UMtti Wemaeen 

«ri(»«iriM Mbn Ate imwafiMiii Fn» 
Ifeonoop prepared with » mfatnto of » p 
badoeotar, m>d7opereea*.dfaoap; 4 Um 
teteMMiwmrtei " “ 




good Perfumery. 

The Jury have not pretended to discuss Me merits of 
the unusual compounds i but make their Award on the 
general excellence of Mr. Hendries Psrfomery end 
Toilet-soaps. 

Kxndaix and Co., Dublin (Clam XXIX., No. 86, p. 
790). Prise MedaL These manuibetarenhaveexhibited 
two eases containing twelve very large blocks of Marbled- 
soaps, besides sixty boxes of various Fancpeoaps. All 
the soaps are ma& by the M cold-process,* and cense- 
quently contain the glycerin resulting foam the saponifi- 
cation of the fit The materials used In thrir formation 
are lard, and a very pure sodadye. Great ost has been 
bestowed by Messrs. Kendall and Co., la the manufoctnre 
of these soaps* 

Knight, John. 9 Old GraVel lane, St George's 
kCfaun XXIXt, No. 8, p. 790). Prixe Medal. Most 
excellent Primrose or Paie-yellow-soap, made with tallow, 
American rosin, and soda; Mottled tallow-soep for house- 
hold purposes, equally good; Soft or Potash-soap, having 
the fig-like appearance, which is much estesmed as an 
indication of careful manufacture. 

Lumox and Co., Pari* (Prance, No. 13(0, p. 1338). 
Honourable Mention for AroaatbMriBenr for toilet- 
purpoees, rery refteahing, and Aee from uhemre reaidue 
on evaporation. 

Urodui, Edward F., 83 Upper Tbamee Street 
(CUm XXIX., No. 55, p. 733). flmsmtMh Mention. 
A oolleotion of Artiflcial-e**ence», now muoh need for 
flavouring oonfectionary and beverwee, eoneiatiag of the 
following Oil-of-Cognac, Oii-of-Peare, Oil-of-Appie*, 
Oilof Pine-Mplei, Ou-of-Grape*. The Jury «xora an 
Honourable Mention to tide Exhibitor for the eneeeufol 
prepnmtion of these varioua ether* aapticafelo u n snb- 
atitnte for net and fruit*. — Seepage* 608, 603. 

Lnunnat, G. L., Paris (France, No. 908, p. 1333). 
Prixe Medal. Excellent Aromatic or Toilet vinegar; 
Creosote; Ban-d^Pari*, a fragrant and a greeable perfume, 
resentbling Eau-de-Cologne, out p eeeemni g a«horaoter- 
iitie odour of he own. 

Li», Fudwcs taw, Dimeldorf (Pnuaia, No. 653, 
p. 1980). Honourable Mention. Par on a gre ea bl e pew 
flaw, called Dfleeddorf water. 

Martin, Maria Cuouktot, Nun at CoIomo (pra- 
rio. No. 435, p. 1074). Prise Medal. Baa-de<Oalogne of 
very superior qualty, being that wMeb was ce n a w aw d 
the moat fragnmt and ag r e e a b le k tbe grM M ti ati. The 
samefodpur wa mfound^fo bo porrietfotftrou^ot the 

beeondng MmmmMmlf, whieh 1* flwqaeatiy the ease 
with the ioforiar deoeriptiana. Aleo MeUme Oermrihe 
aplrit, or holy water(alcoM). 

Mrlrrr, P., Hermannetadl ( Auetrio, No. AL p. loop). 
HonounMo Veafon. The tint/ accord on HooooiahM 
Mention to the OUre-oU-aoep, Fancy im|> and Hncting 
■aep, which aw of Air qnatity. 

M ManoSlee (Fraaoe, No. 939, p. 1394). 
Priae MedaL White MwaciSw erOtive-efl eeop. Tib 


fa a good «peeimen of the Rind to whieh 1 
itn name, and for whieh A fa eeWbmtotL 
Goto, t. L. M. (Fraaee, NA 969, a, M9»), Prioa 
MedaL Collection of HooaefaeM and-Tenal aeopihihma 
and <w ^ Mi Tht hcm ririlsfliM m umfottL mA rim 
toUetheyeag r ee g ^gwftiined; rwroNwwa flto aiwptts 

S^wMteettweUle* or efa i ij th wog; tatieworOuf 


Cum XXIX] A WABM— HOUSEHOLD AMD TOIUET 80AFB, PERFUMERY, Ac. 


mti Nate orYdtarHN#. T4k aatkaUm U very i»- 
porttot, ni highly intaMMisg, <ttd eouim mOniyet 

Ron, A., Embi (pNMtt, Mo. MS, «. 1064). Price 
Medal. Faln-oiteM, and totter MbttMhmp (with a 
euauem suum&ctme tad 


Medal. P*ta-oi}<*aap and totter MottbdM, (with a 
pcauUar wwjr maMagLti exaaDem suum&ctare tad 
gnctdatMemapwaw. Botli die aoeoe an fine from ai^ 
edw eaee 0 e»«daaoittalaalt»,althong 6 «bey have beoeaw 

' Va &Sai A. and F„ 91 Great Bwdl Street, Btogmabw 
(Qm 1XBL, Mo, 64, 790). HooooiaUe Meatiea. 

The Iviyaoeora an Hcovanbl* Meatioa to Moaan. Peats 
far a aw eaOeetlaa of TraBapaMut-eeiJpe, tKe bairn* 
freawe 02 kfaich they allege tbdrfrttikr invented Cbarards 
forty yean since,. The Jury tried one bell of the wap 
which wee Mated to he twenty •Ave yean old, and found 
it, though much daihor in colour, to be very good. The 


nested MaMihcaap, wtdeb la mat ag ree ab le f 
toil*! 1 also a toOet mp aaUed “ aamwuimim 
{emsMmxt ioidI 

Be* or Tmtn (Tank, Mot. 68 to 87, n. 1416). 
MedaL A t wlle othm or a variety of Pertbrnd 


tat fret 


■"«) w«»w> t wiw i iw w p wta wimwi 

U very migrant; Millifieurs-WAter, composed of jasAto 
aod other perfumes j White-iose-water, *41o6-wnter s Ben- 


sote-water, Citron-water, Common-water. Cmreway- 
water, Orang*-fio*er-wet*% water distilled wilbandxtnre 
of bensoin and other perfhmes, Ipsdar-wood water** Also 
perfiimed tablet* and necldaoea Worn by ladies; toeeaxe 
composed of a paste made of amber/ mask, and aloe. 


price of spirit of wine in this countxy baa prevented 
Messrs. Pears from obtaining a very large sale fur this 
‘soap, but in America its manufacture is* carried on to a 
considerable extent. 

Pivsa, hr To, Paris (Prance, No. 1678, p. 1267). Prise 
Medal. Various kinds of Toiletisoip j spirituous Per- 
fumery j perfumed Hair-oil and Pomatum; Transparent* 
pmmMoKp or Shaving-paste. Two soaps are especially 
deserving ofrnotiee, that called Lettuce-soap, and the 


Orange-nower-soap, as bring perhaps even more agreeable 
than the others. All M. river's perfhmet and soaps are 
of the very highest class. 

Rikmsl, E., 89 Gerrard Street, 8 o£o, stud Pari* 
(Glass XXIX., No. 3. p. 789). Honourable Mention, 
The Juiy accord an Honourable Mention for the Per- 
fumery exhibited, which is of good quality. Besides 
these there are Hair-dye, Perfhmed-fiouquets, Poma- 
tum, Ac. 

SiliicE, H., jun., Berlin (Prussia, No* 266, p. 1063). 
Prise Medal. A block of Pahn-ott-soap, and TaUow-curd- 
aoap, well manufiwtured, of great detergent powet, and 
flee flom any efflorescence. 

Shoe*, H., Warsaw (Russia, No. 384, p. 1383). Prise 
Medal for Brown Windsor-soap, Floating, and other 
Toilet-soaps, well manufactured and very agreeable. 

It is eunons to find that the name u brown Windsor/’ 
should have been adopted even in so distant a locality as 
Warsaw. The soap, moreover, has a great rese mbl anc e 
to that manufactured in this country. 

TAYiiOn; H. P. and W.C., Philadelphia (United States, 
No. 292, p. 1463). Prise Medal. A very large ooll&tion 
of Transparent-soaps, some of which are quaintly arranged 
to form a window, in imitation of stained glass. They 
are very agreeable, and afford an excellent lather. 

Taylor and Son, King's Road, Chelsea (Clast XXIX., 
No. 6 , p. 790). Prise Medal. These Exhibitors are 
perflimers of the soaps wbioh they buy of the soap-boiler, 
and they have carried to great perfection the an of per- 
fuming and mixing the various sorts of soap so as to 
produce agreeable compounds for the toilet. The 44 Otf 
j&owit-Windsor-^g” is particularly to be distinguished 
as one of great excellence. The other soap* are Almond, 
Otto-of-rcte, Lavender, Honey, and lairing. Besides 
soaps, Messrs. Taylor and Son exhibit spirituous and 
aqueous Perflates, of which they axe the distillers, and 
wueb p ossess the flagaanee of tbs mpeetive flowers. 
Tbs Rose-water, Elder-flower-water, and spirituous J*- 
vender-weter, may be cited as*e*emples of great excels 

as “Por* Lavender- 
” Mfllefleurs and 


composed of a paste node of amber/ musk, and aloe. 
Likewise Jasmine pomatum. • 

The greater portion of the perfhfted waters ate very 
fragrant; some ffw are peculiar, and to persons unaccus- 
tomed to their use not agreeable. 

Williams, John, and Son, 28 Compton Street, darken- 
well (Class XXIX., No. 4, p. 790). Pri^ Medal. A col- 
lection of soaps to manufacturing and household purposes, 
and also perfttmed toilet soaps. These Exhibitor* are 
soap-boilers, as well as soap-perfumers, a eombinatitta of 
two, generally, distinct branches. Their common soaps 
are exceedingly well manufactured, and ate possessed of 
great detergent properties. Hie collection comprises, 
Olive-oil-soap, which is much used by the fiae-ehxb 
m a nufacturers ; White-curd (tallow) soap, used principally 
by the lace bleachers: Pale-yellow and Motflnbioap, far 
household purposes; Ssouring-soap, cdbrninrag designedly 
an excess of fflkali, whidh effloresces on the ntffacei Hus 
soap is made chiefly for consumption at Leicester. It 
answered well for washing in a strong brine, and therefore 
might be used on board ship. 

The fancy-soaps are agreeably perftnned, and give 
readily an abundant lather. The principal description of 
toilet-soaps are Brow* Windsor, Hose-soap, and the so- 
called Honey-soap. * 

W under, L, Uegaita (Prussia, No. 260, p* 1063). 


going. Besides these, there is a totitooap called Ananas- 
soap, the perfume of which does not at all resemble that 
of the pine-apple, and is moreover very disagreeable. 

Yardxat and Stathav, Vine Street (OUwi^XXIX* 
No. 2 , p. 789)* Honoasable Mention. A soap called the 
“ genuine Honey-soap,” is very good, and gives an ex- 
cellent lather, but it does not contain any honey. At one 
toe hpney was put into toilet-soap, but jras discontinued 
in consequeqpe of the ifasijfrbtly appearance It produced; 
the name, %#*ever, is still retailed. The tmm- sous 
exhibited are, the “ True Winter-soap.” Hriiotfiope-acap, 
White and Brown Windsor-soap, which are equally good. 



oncy-wtier, J»eppetonb*w|*aMnd OUlaaed-matei 
Txollo*, OrtnoIUft (Ttoea, lie. mi. Pw ittt). 


flSvotm sf 

vUkt otiww twpki /Bttto j nHwMim on tk. port of 
the epic afL 

nkM 4W7 viol * 


Many of .the ^pBabsoapa are stated to Rave some 
peculiar emollient and whitening effects on fheridn; it la, 
however, to be hoped tot to public will soon become 
sufficiently enlightened to bay to soaps far their real Imd 
not far their fabulous qualities. 

• * • • „ 

It. Candles. • 

In tribhigto Uttie which is known respecting the eariy 
history of Candles, H is impossible to avoid to mention 
of Lamps also (although toss were not amongst to 
articles submitted to to consideration of this Jury), as 
both ate intimately connected not onfy in their histoiy, 
but also in their ^hildophkal bearings; far however 
muck oandler and lamps may differ in other tespeefa 
toy are identical in this, tot both are qpaitrivaness la 
which, far the purposes of illumination, a mkk of fibrous 
material is employed to efflfat to combustion of fasqr 
bodies; which, to the most part, under oadtnaiy cfog aa s- 
stances, could be ignited only with ffifflento; wad If 
totted, would soon, become e x t bmri ihed. Tm Ahf 
point of difftonoe ii( tot ip to lamnto fliri fanfaSS, 
at to common Vmperatoe; whilst fa to eandh k is* 

sttwan 

not hold food, tat it H teaks tart in mugr 
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cm fetatifc espechdty in those where oil-yielding plants 
as* obi cofeserim *alm*3-fot is employed for feeding 
lajnfe; ahdltls Sven probable that the atodcut Hebrews 
mg likewise bare wed occasionally solid fots for the 
Thp modem mortar night-light is also a 

Xamtenl Mention is made of ike candle in the Old and 
New Testaments, in metaphorical as well as Hteral sigui* 
incHgtts: but from the description of the candlestick of 
gtdd wfckk Moses made by the command of God, h 2a 
mote thaaVobabfe that the Hebrew expression translated 
“candle” really means la&p,* for in Erodes xxv* after 
the minute description of thtf form of the candlestick, 
• wfik its six branches, it is said, at Terse 37, “ And thou 


. upon 

the pom candlestick; and in Terse 9 of the same chapter, 
the fhel used in the lamps is shown to have been olive-oil. 

Tardiest may be regarded ea a coarse description of 
candles, which indeed possibly originated from them. 
They are mentioned •also in Holy Writ, in a passage, 
remarkable as being the only one in the New Testament 
what, the fosters is spoken of (John xviii, v. 8): “ Judas 
then Saving received a band of men and officers from the 
chief priests and Pharisees, someth there with footsrss 
and torch" and weapons.*’ 

The inform ation me n ti on ed in Pliny’s 

Natural History, is veryaoight and Undefined. That 
which is most to the present purpose is contained in 
bookxiii«7cfuu». 13, where in deierilpg the books reported 
to have be*^ found ip a perfect state of prasemtion in the 
grave of Num|, 685 years after his interment, the author 
states that they lay near a quadrangular stone in a box 
which was bound au over with candle*, and to that defence 
their preservation is ascribed. From thia passage it would 
appear that candles were qpployed in the earliest ages of 
the Roman history ; and, inferentially, that they resembled 
in some degree Hither our longest wax-tapers, or else 
meteh4ights made of pitched rope, for short candles could 
not have been bound round any object) In describing in 
book xvL, chap. 87, the " brittle rushes” that grow in 
marshy districts, ho says that they serve to thatch houses 
and make mats; andgthe pith of them, when the rind is 
peeled off, is need for making wicks for watch-candU* and 
funeral-lightfl, to burn by dead bodies whilst they lie above 
ground. Thai descrlf ion maybe considered as referring 
to candles very simftfrlQ, if not identical with the modern 
rushlight; bat fMfte at used iiftheir formation is not 
alluded to, nothing certain la kupwn on the subject.} In 
book iix.# chap. 1, when making of flax, Pliny remarks 
that the fibres nearest thexindan 6nly fit for lamp and 
candle wicks; and In book xxxviL, chap, ftjhat if the 
•ctapingS'pf amber are pat into oil, they win bum and 


• In Lane’s Mmnsr$ and Ci 

there Is a description of a fol „ 

•od the lamp which is pat into it This, in Arabic, is 
estied Ckandedl, with which our wtfird’candle map possibly 
hare seme ooanextos^ for it Is more than likely mat the 
same Word was used to designate In formed times either 
lamps w ( , , 

■4 Briihfc Galana bu contributed an intonriW *pMlm«t> 
of fcrdhwawj ton tb. rivw Dtaenn, -whioh, wWbo.tait 
n fi to MpuMtette flbra, to mi tot towhai by tbb ladlau. 
HJl Hf(w te b, Obtained fern i ipeolee of Amyrii ft 
<Wpa 

rdnftd i* a package wife few eaSty; avid eh „ 

ttmfeM Mobat IW W W t tMMttbioI the turn* atria, 

UMOftr the pvf tha prawat tin. 

It. , 5 .. 7. • _ . . . 

kt Vaabrot 
pbt upon 


tola* 



feBBSte 


°Lr le J m ! w which it would eppear that, 

mtm flax was nsuaQy to lamp 

and c a ndle wicks, the best flax was aomjmfe* used for 
them. 

AsregatdstheM used in lamps, In addition to ike 
mention of olL PHuy, in book xxxvi, elm* 14 stoles 
ferther that the inhabitants of Sicily bnmadexM of bHn- 
msn, resembling an unctuous or oily liquor, in their lamps : 
Jnd that they collected it from the sutfoee of a spring in 
the ferritoiy of Ag^gentum* Although m bam JOdL 
chap. 14, various kinds of bees’-wax am mentioned, and 
the method of wox-bleabhing ia minutely described, which, 
it may 9 be remarked, somewhat resembles the process 
employed in the present day,— no allnslon fo made to the 
application of wax to the manufeeture of candles: per In 
speaking of tallow and other animal *fets, and their 
separation from the cellular tissue* is it staled that they 
were employed for candles, 

From roshf@o|e ( Encyc. Antiq., p. 478, 4to Edit.), Who 
copiously refers to most of the best authorities elucidating 
this subject, the principal of which have been carefully 
examined for this Report, we learn that wax was employed 
by the classical ancients for candles ; the wick was made 
of rope and leaves of the papyroa, and such candles were 
carried by children at marriages, and were used at 
“ 406) mmLs that their 


fonegds. And the same utbontr (j,( r 

illuimnationa were made not only with 'bmps, trat also 
with links and wax-flambeaux,* He states, moreover 
(p. 940), that the rich Homans used lamps, and the poor 
employed candles. Beckmann has recorded a notice that 
the Emperor Constantine, about the beginning of the 
fourth century, “ caused the whole city of Constantinople 
to be’illuminated with lamps and toax*candUs on Christmas- 
Eve.” [Hi*, of Inv., Bohn’s Edit, ii. p. 1 74.) Apuleiat 
distinguishes wax and tallow candles by the terms Cerei 
and Sebaeei. 

In the middle-ages, continues Fosbrooke, wax-candies 
were made of various sixes, some exceedingly small, and 
others weighing so much as 60 lbs. a they were made in 
moulds, the wicks being formed of twisted tow. lie 
likewise states that they were made at home In gentle- 
men's houses. Whilst describing the architecture of the 
Britons, Anglo-Saxons, Ac., he .mentions that taper*, 
ornamented with fiowers,t were used on high festivals to 
bum before particular images, and be borne in procession. 
That wax-caudles were not made m the Saxon period by 
negukr chandlers as now, appears from the description in 
Auer’s Annals, translated for Bohn’s Six Old English 
Chranicl", p. 84, of King Alfred’s devke for marking the 
boors of the day, by the consumption of wax-candles 
(six of which, lighted m succession, burned exactly twenty- 
four hours). It there appears that “ he commanded ms 
chaplains to supply wax in sufficient quantity, end he 
caused it to be weighed in such a manner that when there 
was so much of it in the scales as would equal the weight 
of seventy-two pence, he caused the chaplains to make 
six candles thereof; each of equal length, so that each 
candle might have twelve divisions mantad across it.” 

There can fe no doubt, however, that the occupation of 
jithe w%x<chandlat existed in England at a Very eariy 
period, amwell for the maanfimtiiie of tapers for religious 
rites, as for the preserving of the bodies of important 
persons* ***«1 cloths, which was felled Orfw 
thfeBu Hence the art waq pfebahly practised chiefly, & 
not exclusively, m monasteries; the tenants, of which 
paid seventf of the rents in kind, and one of these was 
delivered w wax, and called Cta** Tin persona wheae 
office it was to make tha wax into paste ana tapes* wees 
termed Ceram and Cerarii, and Dqcang* Aowsthem to 
have existed fo early a* aj>. 779. In 1897, John ofGatmt, 
**??*?£• dir ® 0 to by Ms will that his body 
should be carried direct to the Friars-Camelites in fleet 
Stiget, but that there should “be no sartor or embalfeiife 
of Ids corpse;’ indicating that this operaSn was prebabhr 
even then performed by oooWfeioa In 1494 AOWttfeL 







ttauwXXB,] AND PBQGBKS8IVE MPBOVEiClNT iff THBIB KAHttPACTORE. * BIT 

adding to the aeoarity of feaatnets of town, or Ibrattng 
a beaoota to gaUe fee mariner at night** It would baft! 
the ame time, a Watery glaufeMr at the adtaaoeaMUt 
vUtl the improvement ia tHiwaftm have given Jo 
the racia l e otttofet ofa m l du d; ^«H I at tin advantages 
whieh eetatee haa derived from the atady of 'tWa aatyaS. 

. , „ Nor mold entertainment or Internet he wowing, hi the 

Apfefar Jati tmiH* (oA i. p> M, MSA Knight), b an . recital of the many aapemition* oomeeted tn An 

J rad«aa«eei fee feayo of ?|fNt<tai 


a eeBtewporaneon* antheritjr Matt* that the Priaoeai 
MmmK daoghter of Hoary VW*“wnn cored by the 
WBxefeaodlar." Dneaage ahowa that CooM orti, or per- 
eoaa who mede and wild eaadlee, wan known la the 
middle of the thirteenth oeatary. 

By the tla t a mth , a a it i ir y the trade pfwt wfetn a er wee 
ptofcaWy mub liehod V*ff }ff*** > * i la Brand'* 


extract from the dkatohrrardett’oaaooant* . 

Oatwioh, London, nader the Mar 1 810 1 — “Paid to 
Baaii^lSerehtaaLwaMhaadiwrf fer the PeeealL the 
Taper* attwe the Bode, the Orate oaadellet, and Jfndae 
eandeUe*, ix* IHJ*. In the Mmoirttfilu tut 7V» Ymn 
e/tit JMmtf CM*tt,bi Hr Homes Herbert and 
other* (p, UiX i» deeeribod the sight-light uMd la hie 
chamber a* “a cake of wax *et in a surer barin, that 
then, a* at other time*, homed ail night tkUdoKvription 
referring to the yean 1M6-1649 olotely agree* with tome 
of fee forma of fee modem mortar mgm-lightg. Long 
•coiled Wax-Taper* were maanfectnied in fee 17fe century 
in Venior, fend the invention appear* to have been brought 
to Parie about fee middle of the same century by Pierre 
meulmare, of that city. * • 

In the year 1775, the Rev. Gilbert White, • in hie 
Natural Hutary if Skiborne, pp. 198 and 199* 4to edit., 
describes tho^tethod of making Rushlights then practised 
by the cottagers of Hampshire, from which it might be 
inferred that they most have closely resembled those 
made by the ancients. A full abstract will be ibund in 
Tomlinson*! Cyclopedia, p. 290, whence ^he following 
passage is taken “ A pound of rashes (June as qffueuo), 
containing 1,600 individuals, was coated with 6 pounds of 
tallow, so that 228 lights weighed one pound, and cost a 
little over 5 d. The rushes were peeled on three sides for 
the best lights, and on two only for watch lights, which 
were not required to give so mudh light, and which, 
Gilbert White says, 4 it is true only shed a dismal one— 
4 darkness visible,”* Of the other kind he says, that 


trembling in timgnqyby air, and whoaejritk, tSnding or 


spreading under the i _ 

to human imagination ftoa^thS time of Pliny up to the 
enlightened days of oar own century* Such antomdiy, . 
however, even were it pomihi* with the time jA too 
materials which are at •the disposal of the Isportem, 
would for exceed the limita assigned to this Report. The 
same restriction as to space pm from following 
itep by step all the vanoua mechanical contrivances which 
have been invented in recent times to facilitate fibto the 
manufocture and combustion of candles. The Reporters 
canfiot, however, refrain from entering into acme details 
regarding the remarkable chemical feftprovements which 
have occurred within the last thirty jeon: especially 
since they possess the additional interest of being* toe 
result of investigations of a purely scientific character, 
dhdertaken without any view to their ultimate practical 
application. In the present day His too touch the enatom 
to require am instantaneous practical result, much to the 
detriment of the persevering prosecution of abstract 

proofo of that most < Haport^’trnth ere too sSmvin 
looked, that to! truly scientific studies tend tertnerosse, 
sooner # or later, not only the intellectual** but also the 
physical wealth of nations*, and^materially benefit the 
worid at large. 


(«.) TaUow-Qmdbo. 

The ordinary tallow-candle labours under many dit- 
a good one, which measured 2 feet 4} inches in length, advantages, wliich are so well known that they scarcely 
burned 67 minutes;” and that he was assured by an require to be specified. It ha* an unpleasant odouf, which 


experienced old housekeeper that If lb. of rushes, after 
having been coatedf with tallow, completely supplied his 
family for a year. The cost of lighting with rashes he 
estimated at one forthing for ft} hours, whilst a halfpenny 
candle in the “blowing ” open rooms of the poorer 
cottagers only lasted 2 hours. 

In the yhar 1799, William Bolts took ont a patent in 
England for improving toe form, quality, and ulfe of 
the candle, toe specification of which probably contains 
toe first account of an attempt at the improvement of toe 
quality of candles made from tallow and other animal fats, 
by entreating the material to a considerable pressure 
during toe act of cooling, and which, in effect, is toe 
preparation of toe so-called Stearin* from fots. He like- 
wise describes a solid candle with a short wick, which is 
placed in a holder, and kept pressed on the end of the 
candle by a spring, or else the candle is placed in a tube 
and pressed ugatost toe wick by a> spiral spring; as well 
as other contrivances, some of which have peen revived 
and succeesfolly canned out to oar own days. 


becomes more marked whilst burning; and the attempts 
at supplying it with a self-consuming wick have been only 
partially successful on account of the Aw fosing-point of 
the tallow. The slightest draught, fofim the same reason, 
causes the tallow to melt in huger quantity than can be 
consumed by toe burning wick, and it therefore gutters 
down ; this renders the tallow*cahdlc^l! adapted for being 
carried about arouse, #a grease spots are apt to he pro* 
dueed which are very difficult of removai;T to which w$ 
may add that it cannot be handled without soiling toe 

* ^fhe duagreeoblc smelkofttallow-candlfe arises jehiefly 
from the follow being imperfectly purified ; for if ft 
contain a portion of the cellular tissue of toe tot from 
which it is obtained, this pntrifies and communicates the 
process of decompaction, like a ferment, to toe fatty 
matter, which becomes rancid and evolves a most un- 
pleasant odour. This isialways toe case with follow as it 
occurs to commerce iririch, although fit for the soap- 
boiler, is too impure to be employed by the candle-maker 


The object of toe preceding notices, incomplete as they hri Aunt clarification. The first step towards the improve- 


are, is merely to enable the reader to form somf idea of 
what may be gfea&ed relating to toe various means of 

producing fight fit dUfergrt periods; and especially 

regarding toe construction amUmaterial* of toe candle. is'called. 
CHrattotomfo, Weafi* would be attached to a complete 
history of tiornmk JHsmfaotfar, tracing its gradual 


meutof tallow-cMdles was made in the reoogmtietkof toia^ - 
feet; mfir| attention was to consequence bestowed upon 
the m anne r of purifying or “Rendering* toe follow, at it 
In ffog&md toe 44 rendering w is effeoted by 


melting toe tallow to an 
direct action of toe fire. 


to too 

edioiW 
toy particles 


development from the sritary watoh4antera graven on 
tbs Pyramid* through the graoefol hut very imperfect 
htoqm of the Greek and Rom a n period, as fotoSbited to 
our museums, rad tbs ctumay cgaKrivaac es of tha middle- 

agefknp tothe produettout cf modem times, satisfying . _ 

the demands hm of taste and science. In such a nar* univenslly emjdoyed, which haa\k»o bsra adopted to 

i of light, to too literal Ireland : it consists in treating the raw tauter meltad by 

■mihiw-p™ w m w w r »•**«, wj -ftfl awnl n a tio n of toe 

various forms to which h has times 


■tat* for s^n i f ftoa touHwatsr which the fleshy 
contain Cvaporltea, and they then mse to the sm^kae and 
are ik&DtMd ofTMul praoM. Hra promd afee fawlH 
“ grama,” or “ craBuingi,* and la aaed ftr ft ad la gttoga. 
On fee Continent, however, • DlAxoet't method & — — 


u&m mbriit h. drawn On mgMM _ , 
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•tosua-heat with very dihHed sulphuric acid, for the 
fmwm ofdeetroying the cellular tissue. This method, 
betides being much safer, yields three per cent, more 
tatiow than the older process; and though it does not 
entirety remove the smell, essentially improves it. The 
purification of the tallow, at the same time, induces an 
amelioration in the flame of the candle, more particularly 
in point of uniformity in the development of light; as the 
cau& of "the frequent obstruction of the wick during 
oombusticfo by less combustible nitrogenous substances & 
removed. « 

Leri success has attended die attempts to supersede 
- suuflfess, which still continue a necessary appendage to 
a candlestick with a t&llow-caiylle. The plaited wick 
which, as we shall see ferther on, followed in the wake 
of stearic candles, is not applicable to the tallow-candle 
without some epmaf contrivance, as in curling over out- 
side thCyfiame (by which it becomes consumed) it causes 
the tallow to melt in such large quantities that a con- 
siderable guttering is the consequence. It is there {pre 
necessary to protect the candle if a self-snuffing wick be 
employed; this is effected in Palmer's lamp. Here the 
candle is enclosed in a vertical metallic cylinder with a 
cap ifhose orifice is smaller than the candle ; as the caudle 
is consumed a spiral spring presses it upwards against 
the cap. This contrivance much resembles the plan pro- 
posed by W. Bolts ‘in 1799, and to which allusion has 
already been made. 

The next improvement in the tallow candle was effected 
by a red&stion of the fusibility of the materials employed. 
This was first done by the same t Inventor, W. Bolts, but 
received ffirther development from Chevrein ■ researches. 
The observations of yiis celebrated chemist, to which 
we have already allud&l in our article on soap, showed 
that all varieties of solid fets might be split into a solid 
crystalline flit (stearin and margann) and an oily liquid 
(oleia) f in his laboratory experiments this separation 
was etfeisted by means of solvents ; but subsequently it 
was fepd that by attending to the temperature of the fat, 
it might for all practical purposes be produced equally 
well by pressure. Common tallow melts at between 
37°-4€K C. <9§°-l/)4 0 R) The melting-point of stearin 
is 69° C. (144^ P.) By removing a considerable portion 
of the olein from tile tallow, its fusing-point was conse- 
quently raised, and thus a great evil removed. Candles 
have been repeatedly made of pressed tallow; they fairly 
deserve jto be called etearin-candles, while those that now 
go by that name actually do not aferit themppellation. 

To prepare titsfarin, tallow is melted and allowed to cool 
as gradually at possible, with constant agitation, so that 
the stearin and margarin may crystallise ; at 35° to 38° C- 1 

caaO in \ iLa j •- us iJj 


the stearin is obtained gradually of greater purity. 

Cocoa-ntft-stearin is very largely employ ea im England 
to mix with stearieacid, to form composite candles, the 
neutral fet appearing to be better edited for this pur- 
pose than the fet acids which ufeyfoe prepared from it; 
but on the Continent it is but little used 

As regards the employment of tallow-stearin, many 
obstacles nave stood in the way of its detidopmeflt Which 
there is little doubt, have been removed py per- 
sevsriig investigations, had not the more careful re- 
searches into the nature of the process of saponification 
of fets, and the separation of solid acids from the fetty 
bodies, the result of these researches, directed the inquiry 
into a new ehaimeL When it whs found that stearic acid 
feting at 70 q C. (158°^.;) coukd be obftctin&l from stearin 
feting at 32° C. (U4°Vs% andmargaricacw with aemelt- 
iaMsmt of tip* C. (140° F;) from jzuugarin feting at 
47” C. (107° F,) f vrhae the oleic smdremained as fluid 
as the olein from whieh it wis drived, it became evident 
that the difffetgnofc in the fetim^pflbkts of, the solid and 
Bqojji acids bring so much jre^isr, the separation of the 

. ~ — « 
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former from the latter might be effected without diffi- 
culty. Thus the transition of the tattow-etadle to the 
stearic was effected. ■ 

Tallow-candles are of two hinds , u dips 0 and “moulds." 
Dips we made by dipping the wkk repeatedly in melted 
tallow; allowing a sufficient time to tiiipie between every 
operation, in order that each coat may consolidate. 

Mould-candles are usually made in pewter moulds, 
although glasS moulds have been lately introduced. The 
mould consists of two parts, a cylinder and a conical cap, 
whfch is perforated to allow a passage for the wick 
Several of thesg moulds are fixed m a wooden frame, the 
upper part being formed like a trough in which the open 
end or* the mould is inserted, the capped end pointing 
downwards. To insert the wick, the frame is land on its 
tide ami a long wire with a hook at one end it passed 
through the hole in the can; the wick is then attached 
to the hookby means of a loop which is formed in It; 
on pulling back the hook the wick is drawn with it. A 
wire is now imferted across the top of the mould and 
through a loop at the other end of the wiek ; lastly, the 
wick is drawn tight thqmgh the cap, and a small wedge 
of wood is inserted to keep it in its place. The moulds 
are filled by running the melted tallow into the trough, 
and are then sllowed to cool until the next day. 

There have been several improvements opiate years in 
the 'mechanical arrangements for the manufecture of 
tallow-candles, which it would be difficult to describe 
clearly without engravings ; these have tended much to 
lessen (heir cost, and consequently the consumption con- 
tinues very considerable ; still it may be expected, not- 
withstanding their moderate price, that they will be 
gradually superseded by the more elegant and harder 
candles of stearic acid, or of e xpounds of stearic acid 
with solid neutral fets, which have the advantage of being 
self-snuffing. As yet the general introduction of stearic 
candles is impeded by their price, but we may confidently 
hope that the progress of science will soon afford us the 
means of still ferther reducing their cost of production, 
and thus render the use of the tallow-candle less frequent 
in the dwellings of the poorer classes' of society, as it 
has already disappeared from the homes of the middle 
classes. 

It is remarkable that the ordinary tallow-dip candle is 
not exhibited by any nation whatever, although there 
must exist far more makers of this kind thgn of any 
otheifc * 

• Austria. 

This is the only foreign country which has contributed 
tallow mould-candles. They are sold at 19 kreuxers per 
Austrian, or 5 Jd. per English pound; which is a half- 
penny more than for superior candles may he bought for 
m Ireland. 

British Colonies. 

Two colonies, namely Nova Scotia and Van Diemen's 
Land , have Bent mould-candles, in which t hem is, how- 
ever, nothing^reraarkabie. 

• L United Kingdom. 

The manufectum of tallow-candles in the United King- 
dom frill continues to be a most extensive trade, not- 
withstanding the incre&tinfc consumption of gas, and the 
introduction of stearic and composite candles* Prior to 
1831, whfa the duty on candles wtf repealed, they 
yielded an important levenue in Great-' Britain, as may 
be seen from the following statement (see p. 6191. The 
duty, it mfy be remarked, was first imposed m 1803, 
and continued at the same rates from that period until 
1831, vis., Id. per pound on tallow, and 8$d. per pound 
on wax or spermaceti candles. Jt did not extend to 
Ireland. 

In 1830 the number of candle-makers in ftreai Britain 
was 3,695, who paid 500,0481. 14s. Id. duty; since the 
repeal of the duty no record has been kept Of their num- 
ber, but Judging from the tallow imported, it Oaxmot be 
less than m 1880. 
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, MtCutioch'e Dictionary Commerce, p, 228. 


Yean. 

TaUew. 

Doty, 
per to. 

VlL 

pt 


DM, 

pwlb. 

Nffiltamuw. 

1820 

182! 

1822 

1823 

MB 

1825 

1828 

1827 

1828 
1829 

lbs. 

88,882,481 
93,818,246 
98,211,301 
102,461,879 
109,810,900 
114,187,580 
110,102 643 
114,939,578 
117,842,157 
115,106,808 

Id. 

if 

it 

ft 

.? 

tt 

ft 

tt 

tt 

lbs. 

692,705 

697,196 

662,241 

694,194 

759,751 

651,870 

705,615 

713,655 

748,298 

748,052 

3}* 

' t) 

M 

t f 

It 

f « 

it 

tt 

tt 

t 1 

lbs. 

198,468 

165,647 

179,202 

180,401 

179,454 < 

208,877 

201,790 

226,277 

270,263 

303,683 

V 

8| 4. 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ft 

9 9 

99 * 

99 

99 

£. i. A 

878,455 14 5 
895,911 8 7 
415,609 15* 8 
438,587 15 8 
, 486,042 16 1 
485,014 8 9 
467,069 12 1 
487,818 3 4 
497,770 * 9 
489,09% 1 9 


Quantity of tallow entered for home, consumption in 
the United Kingdom in the last ten years : — 


\ftn. 

Cuts. 

\<*n* 

Cuts. 


1341 

1849TO 

1343 

1,241,278 

1,030,960 

1,174,945 

II 

1,133,631 

1, 069,301 
1,406,725 

9 

1844 

1845 

1,081,039 

1,191,896 

1849 

1850 

1,418,484 

1,919,101 

.. • 
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Detailed report of the imports of tallow into the United 
Kingdom in 1850: — 



Cwts. 

Puty 

paid. 

Tallow imported from— 


4. 

Busin ------ 

803,697 

60,878 

British Settlements in Australia 

179,567 

752 

United States of America - - 

32,523 

2,43J 

South America - - - - 

184,321 

13,824 

Other parts ----- 

18,993 

977 

Total - - - 

• 

1,219,101 

78,270 


Of tallow-candles only 1,067 lbs. were imported in the 
same year. 

In 1 880 the quantity of tallow imported into the United , 
Kingdom was 1,078,833 cwts. 

There are Four Exhibitors of mould-caudles, two Eng- 
lish and two from Dublin. The Irish candles only are 
deserving of notice, and may be regarded as the perfec- 
tion of tallow-candles: indeed it appears that the makers 
of Dublin have acquired a high reputation for mould- 
candles, by bestowing great care on the purification of 
their tallow and on the moulding. • 

The price of tallow-mould-candles is 5d. per lb. : those 
with waxed wicks, 6 Jd. ; and the composite candles, 
formed of tallow and cocoa-nut-stearin, So. per lb. 

- , • 

(A) Stearic Candice , . 

With this term we designate the candles mace from 
the isolated soUd fatty adds in contradistinction to those 
consisting of pressed tallow or lard (stearin), although in 
commerce both are called “steariue oaoriles” The 
manufacture of stearin-candles is on the decrease, and 
tallow is now very rarely pressed. 11m stearin from 
cocoa-nut-oil (oodn) t§ however, still prepared in. con- 
siderable quantities, and mixed with stearic add, and 
manufactured into the numerous kinds of composite 
candles which are so generally used in England. Com- 
pared with other fists, the importation of cocoa-nut-oil is 
not lasge; the following is the detailed account for 1850, 
from which it will be seen that by for the largest quan- 
tity comes from India:— 


Cocoa-nut-Oil 
_ Imported 
jfnfto the United' 
Kingdom In _ 
I8W. ! 


Cocoa-nut-oil imported from— 
British PoHsesHiom in India - 
British Settlements in Australia 
Other Parts - - - - - 


Total - - r- 


Cats. 

85,096 

6,315 

6,628 




The foundation upon which the manufacture of stearic 
add caudles is based is the saponification of fats, and the 
separation of the fatty acids from the soaps, which the 
, beautiful researches of Chevrefil have made known to us. 
j It would, however, be an error to suppose that these 
, investigations alone solved the difficulty. Sevqp years, 
in foot, elapsed after the publication or Chevmira dis- 
coveries, before they were successfully applied; but this 
can be a matter of no surprise to thoqp familiar with the 

establishment of a new industry, and who lire aware of the 
immense chasm which separates tub laboratory of the 
chemist from the workshop of the manufacturer ; they only 
can comprehend frilly the obstacles of all kinds that must 
be vanquished, in order to fructify a purely sctaitificgerm, 
and render it a healthy and vigorous branch of art. 

The first steps in the manufacture of stearic candles 
were surrounded by difficulties of all kinds which fre- 
oueutly clouded thesprospects of the enterprising inven- 
tors. Che v seal's experfcnehts were published aswrty as 
1623, but tht idea of making catqilei from the isolated 
fatty acids docs not appear to have been matftred until 
two yeans later. At this period Chevreul allied himself 
with his celebrateVcrileague Gay-Lussac* with the inten- 
tion of applying his discoveries to the practical purposes 
of life, in the year* 1 8* 5 these two chemists took out a 
patent in France for the manufacture of fatty acids, bad 
thqir application to the making of candles. Gay-Lussac 
tookfouf, mgreorer, a patent in England in the name of 
his agent Moses Poole, on the 9th of June of tkfe affine 
year. The specification of these patents is highly inter* 
eftiog, as emeing a remarkable sagacity on the part of 
the patentees in anticipating the progress of this branch 
of industry ; thfey call in aid all the agents which have 
been adopi ted up to the present day, even including the 
distillation oL fatty acifis with the aid of steam, which 
has ogly beenbronght into practical operation within the 
last ten years. Nevertheless the proprietoqi of the patents 
derived no benefit from them. The processes which they 
employed resembled too clclely the proceedings of the 
chemist in his laboratory, rendering their industrial exe- 
cution too costly. Although lime was specified by Gay- 
Lussao for tiie mftfi I*t«i of the fat, the ordinary 
alkali e? continued to be employed; csd for decomposing 
tte soap, hydrochloric acid was used, the afaafine aolts of 
filch were never completely separable from the fatty 
acids. In their French patent Chevreul and Gay-Lussac 
even spoke of the necessity of cold and hot alcohol far 
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tot purification of tine stearo-margaric acid. If 
wetowpare tlus proceeding with the present practice, we 
pereehre ihat it tod yet to pass through various ordeals. 

Afiorniidshle and unforeseen difficulty presented itself 
inihe Act that the new stearic candles would not burn* 
with the ordinary wick; a long series of experiments 
were necesssrty in order to construct a wick which would 
not sputter the fat during its combustion. Chevreul and 
CawCiUSsec succeeded in doing this in the course of 1 825, 
ana indeed the plan was specified in th^English patent 
before spoken of; they endeavoured to secure their mven- 


( dose until another inventor had taken out a patent for a 
dirihg contrivance* 

A discovery like the separation of the fatty acids ne- 
cessarily excited in many minds the desire for its practical 
application. Almost immediately after the publication of 
ChevreuTs work, Cambacdrfea, an Inpdhiettr des Fonts et 
Chauuedt, appears to have directed his attention to the 
utilisation or ChevreuTs investigations ; at all events he 
took out a brevet for the improvement of the wicks <of 
stearic candles in February 1825, which was prior to the 
date gf the rider to Chevreul and Gay-Lussacs patent in 
France, and that of Gay-Lussac’s in England : the value 
of the patents of these chemists was therefore consider- 
ably reduced. Cambacdibs' first plan was a hollow wick/ 
but in May of the same year he patented the plaited and 
twisted wicks, by which snuffers were rendered super- 
fluous. The tension of the separate threads of the plaited 
wick cauaWrAhe portion which rises from the candle to 
curl outwards, so that its point projects beyond the flame, 
and is rapidly consumed in the air that^plays freely 
around it. • * 

Cambaodres had observed that the wicks soon became 
clogged in the stearic candles, although this did not 
happen if they were used in ordinary tallow-candles ; he 
ascribed this phenomenon to the formation of soaps pro- 
duced by the action of the fatty acids on the carbonated 
alkali ^resulting from the combustion of the wick. What- 
ever maty be the cause, he succeeded in removing the 
difficulty by treating the wick with dilute sulphuric acid ; 
he supposed that the presence of this acid prevented the 
fonnation of soaps by combining with the alkalies in the 
ash to form sulphates 


erfUl public opinion^ Here commenced all the manufac- 
turer's troubles anew ; °in all directions he sought a 
substitute, and yet found none ; at last, after innumerable 
experiments, and when almost driven to demur, he hit 
on two expriients— very simple when once found out — 
which answered ss perfectly as the discarded plan. The 
means now employed are— the addition of a very minute 
quantity of wax to the stearic acid: a still more eounfion 
plan is to allow the melted acid to cool down almost to 
the point of congelation before it is poured into the 
moulds, which are warmed to the same temperature as 
the fatty acids. The refrigeration and occasional stirring 
of the liquid fat produces a sort of liquid pulp, which 
eoxmealtf in the moulds without crystallisation. 

Sulphuric saponification ( Saponification suifitriqw).— 
While the stearic manufacture was gaining ground ex- 
tensively, as we have indicated, a new art sprang up 
during the last ten years, having the same objects, and 
being based on the same foundations, but seeking the 
attainment of the goal by entirely different means— we 
speak of the saponification of fat by means of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, and subsequent distillation of the 
resulting fatty acids. 


fonnation of soaps by combining with the alkalies in the 
ash to form sulphates 

Another essential improvement in this branch of in- 
dustry was brought about by the introduction of the 
cheaper material, lime, as a saponifying agent, followed 
up by thd deqgmposlaon of the lfcae-soap^y dilute sul- 
phuric arid, tnfne merit of having successf ully introduced 
the saponification by lime ( saponification calcaire) belongs 


sought in Uhevreul s work; still Jfi. rremy deserves the 
credit of having, in an important paper, fwrapicuously 
exhibited the relations of fats to sulphuric acid. He de- 
monstrated, in a treatise which he published in 1836, that 
the action of powerful acids on fatty substances has a 
close analogy to that of the alkalies. Both re-agents 
decompdse the fat, but while the alkalies combine with 
the fats, and set the glycerin free, the sulphuric arid 
combines both with the acids and the glycerin ; thus we 
obtain conjugate sulpho-acids, sulpbo-stearic, sulpho- 
margaric, and sulpholeic acids, on the one hand, and on 
the other sulpho-glyceric acid. The first three are of a 
very ephemeral character ; water decomposes them into 
slightly modified fatty acids insoluble in water, and sul- 
phuric acid, which, with the sulpho-glyceric acid, dissolves 
in the water. 

To George Gwynne is due the merit of having first 
described a method of obtaining fatty' acids by the sul- 
phuric saponification of neutral fats, and subsequent 
distillation of the resulting products. In a patent ob- 


it redounds much to his credit that he brought a plan to 
bear which had failed in the hands of his illustrious pre- 
decessors. The saponification by in an industrial 
sense, dates from 1831. 

As the wicks were frequently cosroded by the sulphuric 
acid*used according to Cambacdrfes’ preparation, DeMilly, 
in 1836,* took out a patent for employing the borate, 
phosphate, or sulphate of ammonia, for t to same purpose. 
- T h e se improvements, and the endeavours of De Milly to 


ftevertheiess numejou* difficulties still remained to be 
overcome- Th# limits of the present sketch will not 
pepnit ns to 4 p more than gtakthe main features of the 
development of the stqpric ma«uifactii|e ; we are unable* 
consequenJJyto trace year by year all the little impjove- 
ments which have 'token place; but we cannot avoid a 
short notice or the numerous experifaents necessary to 
prevent the eiystajUisatien of lhft ftoaric arid daring the 
moulding of. the candles. ; TtoJtof attempt made was to 
introduce anotfter acid*; *nd though successful limits im* 


prevent the ftoarie arid during the 

moulding oft me candles. ; TtoJtof attempt made was to 
introduce anotfter ackh; and though successful in,its im- 
mediate object, tiie ctoWpCattoUtowi 0 ^) unhappy 

QU frffi* it am^jt ttoea jtopd ti?s d^eforious^uhstotti 

yet it was entire! 
wifa was soon prohibited on tto 

oatmeal % antis ttrity, tod fa England by equally ^ 


that Employed in sugar refining ; the difficulty of sus- 
taining a good vacuum on the large scale was, however, 

[ found to present so many obstacles that the plan was 
subsequently abandoned. Mr. Gwynne proposed also to 
'distil, in the same manner, fatty acids obtained by means 
of lime-saponification, and even to obtain fatty adds by 
the distillation of neutral fats. 

George Clark also directed his attention to the practical 
application of Frdmy's experiments. On the 6th No- 
vember 1840, he took ont a patent for utilising this 
property of sulphuric acid in decomposing fats, but without 
naviDg reeouese to their subsequent distillation: the 
difficidty in cost, however, of purifying the fat after 
Mecomjfositiou rendered the attempt unsuccessful, not- 
withstanding that the quantity of sulphuric arid proposed 
to be used was only one-fourth the weight of the fat, 
whilst •Fidmy, employed, in his laboratory experiments, 
dpuble this quantity. Farther experiments were still 
necessary to establish, on a firm footing, saponification by 
means of sulphuric acid, which ultimately again led to 
the adoption of an improved system or distillation. 

In the patent before mentioned, which Gay-Lussac took 
ont in England, and which is distinguished by its com- 

S hensivo treatment of the question, the distillation of 
tty matters is spoken of, and the remark incidentally 
made that the process is much accelerated by the presence 
of moisture ; mis part of the specification was, however, 
never worked. 

Nearly sixteen years later, on the 22nd August 1841, 
Dubrun&nt obtained a patent in England, and about the 
same time likewise ono in Fiance, for the purification of 
fatty bodies and their distillation. The plan proposed by 
M. Dubrunfaut was to heat the commoner rib to a high 
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temperature, and to pas* steam ferogyh them, by which 
‘ uf pfBdple was intended 


i their disagreeable odorooV , 

to be removed. The distillation oxfotty bodies was also 
claimed by Dubrunfcut, but the chief object of his patent 
was evidently the purification of oammon.oils. By do* 
composing the neutral fotty bodies in this iray, acrolein is 
produced, the vapour of which is so pungent and irritat- 
ing; both to the eyes and the throat, that no workman can 
be found to endure it ; hence this patent was not success* 
folly worked, yet it contained a germ, which in the hands 
of Jones, WUson, and Gwynne, was elaborated into«the 
art now practised. 

In an English patent, dated the 8th December 1842, 
and granted to WtUiam Coley Jones and George Wilson, 
we find foe first application of the combined process of 
sulphuric saponification and steed-distillation. They de- 
compose fats with sulphuric acid, aided by heat, and distil 
the fat thus decomposed by means of steam, which passes 
in minute streams out of a perforated coil fixed in the 
bottom of the still. • 

This combination of the sulphuric saponification and 
subsequent distillation solved the fundamental conditions 
of success ; nevertheless a whole Series of improvements 
followed, which essentially contributed to establish the 
present extension of this system of manufacture. 

Patents tefaen out by Gwynne and Wilson, on the 16th 
November 1843, and on the 28th December of the Same 
year, secured to them farther improvements iu this pro- 
cess ; in the latter a method is described qf reducing the 
quantity of sulphuric acid employed for decomposing the 
fats to from 10 lbs. to 6 lbs. for every 112 lbs. of tat,* that is, 
to one-sixth, and even to one-tenth of the quantity em- 
ployed by Frcmy in his investigations. This saving was 
effected by heating the fat to 177° C. (360° F.) Another 
improvement was the heating of the steam in a series of 
pipes after it had left the boiler, instead of depending 
on the temperature of the fat to effect it. 

Their last patent on the subject is that of the 30th Oc- 
tober 1844, in which they propose to use a jet of supers 
saturated steam* to heat the fiits previous to sulphuric 
saponification. These patents embody all the plans which, 
since July I84fe Hive been in operation at the works of 
Price’s Candle Company at Vauxbail and Battersea, of 
which Mr. Wilson is-the managing director. 

Similar manufiictories, though not of such magnitude, 
have been established in other countries; the principal 
are those df Masse and Tribouillet, at Neuilly, near Paris, 
Motard in Berlin, Bert at Gijon (Spain), ana of the Milly 
Candle Society in Vienna. 

There can be but little doubt, after inspection of the 
candles in the Exhibition, that the process just described 
is applicable to the production of the higher class of 
candle, white, inodorous, and dry to the touch; but this 
is not the only part which it has filled up to the present 
time, it is in the treatment of palm-oil and cheap fetty 
bodies that it renders most valuable service. By its aid 
fets the most foetid and impure furnish candles of the 
finest quality j and, thus it utilizes the waste of the glue- 
maker, and oily residues derived from the waste lyes of 
woollen and other manufactories. 

We now proceed to describe the practical prootfises of 
the workshop, the various stages of which will be followed 
without difficulty after what hap been^said in the article 
on soap, and in the foregoing sketch respecting the con- 
stitution of fets and their decomposition. , 

(<?.) Description of the time Process as practised fit Messrs 
Ugleby and Co.'s Work* at Lambeth. 

Saponification.— hxto a lam wooden vat, containing a 
coil of steam-pipes, pierced with small hoh% ten tons of 
tallow are placet, .with a quantity of water. The steam, 
when tuned on, issues through the holes into the water, 
raises its temperature, and melts the tallow ;as soon as 
the water baa entered ifito brisk ebullition, a quantity of 
lime, in the State of thin cream, is added, and the ebulli- 
tion continued Amp six hones, or until complete saponi- 


fication is effected. From 10 to 10 ports of dry quick- 
lime are added for every 100 parte of fellow. The time 
decomposes fee taAow and combines wife feu resulting 
stearic, margario, and oleic adds, forming a lime-map 
(rock-soap), and sets .the oxide of glyceryl at liberty 
in its hydrated state as glycerin, which dissolves in fee 
water. The whole is allowed to cod in fee vessel in 
which fee boiling is effected, and fee solution of glycerin 
run off.* fi * 

by a mill, consorting of apa^f fluted rollers, overyrhioh 
an axis is placed/carnring •tiger-like claws, which revolve 
between a series of horizontal prongs. The claws, by 
passing between the prongs, tear fee large lumps into 
small pieces, which are then crushed by the Anted rollers. 

Decomposition of the Lime-soap bn Acid. — The ground 
lime-soap is now placed in lead-lined vats, supplied wife 
a perforated copper steam-coil, each vat being capable of 
holding from eight to ten tons. When the temperature 
has reached the boiling-point, sulphuric add, previously 
diluted, is added in fee proportion about 25 parts to 
every 100 parts of tallow employed. The sulphuric add 
combines with the lime, forming an insoluble sulphate of 
lime, and liberates the oily adds which float at fee top, 
jmd ore then termed 41 yellow matter/ 9 This yellow 
matter is run off by cocks, placed at the proper level, into 
large spouted vessels, called “jacks/' and poured from 
these into flat tin-moulds, in which it is allowed to cool 
and crystallize. 

The sulphate of lime, after being well WBrffed wife 
boiling acidulated wafer to remove fee adhering fat, is 
sold ftimamfffe. s 

Pressing the Fatty Acid s to. remove the X>leic Acid . — 
The cakes of yellow matter are interleaved wife cocoa- 
nut mats (without being diced and enlosed in bags, as 
was formerly the case), and subjected between iron-plates 
to a pressure of 600 tons in a vertical hydraulic press. 
A great portion of fee oleic acid is feus removed, and fee 
mixture of stearic and margaric acids rendered much 
whiter. 

Jtqfininy.—The cold-pressed acids are then melted by 
steam in a lead-lined wooden vat, wife a little dilute 
sdlphuric acid, to remove any oxide of iron, or other 
impurity ; poured into flat tin trayS; and ggain allowed 
to cool and crystallize. 

Hot-pressing. — The cakes of stearic acid, when cold, 
are put separately into a linen-bag, interleaved wife 
cocoa-hut matting andiron-plates, previously heated by 
steam, placed in the trough of a horizontal hydraulic 
press, which is likewise heated by steam, and then? sub- 
jected to great pressure for some time. By this operation 
tile remainder of the c*ei<f arid, holding a little of the 
solid acid hi Solution, is removed. The pressed cakes 
retain a small quantity of oleic arid at the edges; these 
are scraped 6ff, melted, and again pressed. 

Second /fy/toin^.^-This process is simply a repetition 
of fee first process of refining. 

Moulding. — In feenufinufacture of fee best description 
of stearic candles, the moulding is generally performed 
| by 'hand. The moulds are of pewter, several being 
‘ fixed in *a wpodnu frame ; these moulds are heated to a 
temperature approaching the fosing-point of the’stetfric 
acid, add, are rapidly wicked, in fee manner already 
described in speaking of tallow mould candles. 

The wicks are all previously prepared by immersion in 
a solution of boraric acid, or fee ammonia-salts of this 
and other acids, the preparation varying wife the ex- 
perience of different mAnufacturees. This preparation, 
called, flux, serves to fose the ashes of fee ma k into 
minute globules, which are frequently sqpn on fee ex* 
tnemity of the wick, and which are readily dispersed, and 
also prevents the formation of earthy and alkaline soaps* 

The melted material having been allowed to congeal to 


* Sfoam heated to a higher temperature, after tt has left 
fee bulimy than It can acquire if kept in contact wife fee 
water from which It is generated at any givenpremure^ 


* Until within the last four yearn feogtyoerin was* vn- 
loriess product; Us utUifetion is due iolfer. Thomas.De 
1+ Rue, who, bring engaged in experiments, oh He egptie&- 
Hn in the arts, happened to obeerve itsprbperty of aStal- 
ating any irritation of fee skin, Jm&snggested to* medical 
ftienddts use in fee treatment of mammon ajboftten*. 

1 r 
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tan into foe moulds. After cool , 

.. . . jfmnh sufficiently to be removed with a few 

6a&>gpiriiits of stearic candles are remarkably 
— ^ — *- manufactured by various makers in 
.1 fbr example, those taken from Messrs. 
I ease congealed at 55?*25 C. (131°*5 P.i and 

_jm De Mtify's at 55°-50 C. (ia»° F.) This 

coismxdoaef! is very remarkable. Steano add fbses at 
70° C, (U8°F.) • Margari© add at 60° <& (140° F.) So 
foaft from the mixture of tfee two a compound is formed 
which* ftsaes at a lewefcdegra than either of the com- 
ponents for it is almost impossible to assume that the 
sol id acyl should still contain a sufficient quantity of dele 
add to reduce its fusing-point to Wch an ettent. 

(dL) Description <f the Sulphuric Saponification and Die- 
tiUation Trocem employed at the Works qf Price's Patent 
Candk Company. 

Sulphuric . Saponification .--About 20 tons of fat, say 
palm oil, are plared in a large lead-lined vat, and fiflted 
by a steam-jet. Ttt&8 fluid mass, after bdng allowed to 
sottfe, has now to be exposed to the combined action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid and heat, and for this pur- 
pose is pumped up into foe acidifying vessel, in which itq 
temperature is raised to 177° C. (350° F.) The means 
of heating is a 4 jet of low-pressure steam, which, in its 
course from foe boiler, passes through a series of iron 
pipes heated in a ftumace. The quantity of acid used is 
in foe pesjpartion of 6 lbs. for 112 lbs. of palm-oil In 
this operation foe palm-oil is deosmposed and becomes 
much blaftftmed. withdrawn at that period it is seen 
‘ langeT ' - " 

nlass 


foatan important change has been effected by foe' action 


of foe add, as foe nfiss now readily crystallizes to a 
tolerably solid fot. The fat is now drawn off from foe 
add ana transferred to foe washing tank, where it » 
boiled up with water by nfeani of a steam-jet. 

Dietiuotion. — After one or two washings foe blackened 
fot if withdrawn and pumped up to foe supply tank, 
which eommands foe stills. The stills, which are made 
of copper, are heated by an open grate; each still is 
capable of holdings five tons of fat. When charged, the 
temperature nfnused to 293°"5 C. (560° FA and lotf- 
pressore steazp passbd through the mass; this steam is 
previously heated by passing through a system of iron 
pipes placed in a furnace. y 

The currant of stfpm carMp, it foe vapour of the 
fatty acids, and thus fimilil a I mJnSf process. The mixed 
vapours of fattvacids and sr$ter pass together to a 
■eriestof vertlenippes, which retain a temperature above 
100° C. (213° Fg, where foe fats only condense while foe 
steam pusses to a second refrigerator, cooledjby a curreft 
of water; here it is condensed along with foe minute 
quantity T>f over by it. A separating tank, 

from which timroter escapes at foe bottom," whilst foe 
fats float ohllilq top, serves to»xpcover this small 
quantity. ‘V 

Distillation if the Residue — AJtei* continuing foe dis- 
tillation fbr a certain period, the residue in foe still is 
transferred to another still formed of iron pipes, set ip a 
furnace, and there submitted to a much fcigqcr tempera- 
ture, ahd a jet of steam more strongly heated. The 
residue left in these iron stills is a sort of pitgh? and is 
applied tofoe same uses as ordinary pitch ; by this meaqp 
an additional quantity of fetty acids is obtained. 

The fetty acids, as they run from the still, are used to 
a<greet extent fbr foe manufacture of candles without 
piraiMkind form what are esfifd Composite candles* 
whWh MjjBl foe advantages of being self-snuffing, 
.KemopTidble and softeRhatt foe prasaed Sc 
acid candles. ■■ ■ 1 

' #, A large proportion gxf fob distilled fats, however, is 
pressed to make a bctier sprt tf mdhsi had far this pur- 
pose aohydraaBc pre^ara enjoyed* . ■-,* . 

"" ** » ‘ by' ingenious 

, , -ffo powerful 

;ue ffirie, or metidete 
exported to 
sg. 

the fat «d| are 


subjected to hot pMssure, bn ly hMfe ptcsMsa, soti hw d 

ST fo»4g»T*^ mdteftel^Svrifo a 
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Httiediluted si^fcuricecid, and run into Socles. When 
foe Beportea v k tod foe works, fob: Company mm 
distilling at the rate of 130 tooa of palm-oil per week. 

jtfbu&fem.— The moulding of foe cheaper dssacfotkma 
ofeandiraitegee^^ 

Mr. Morgan# of Manchester, and improved by the 
engineer of foe Company. By this machine 18 candles 
are* moulded at one time $ foe wick* 60 yards long, are 
wound on 18 separate reels, one for each mould. As one 
set of candles if pushed out by a series of plungers, they 
draw with them into foe motilds foe wicks fbr foe next 
lot | these wicks being Jtold temporarily with one dip, 
whilst foe candles are odd with another, are cut off dose 
to the caudles by a traversing circular cutter. Compound 
forceps, having 18 holder^ now seise foe wieks at foe 
open end of the moulds, and hold them in their places; 
the plungers then return and draw foe wick tight. The 
moulds, which during foe operation have remained in a 
horizontal position, are now turned in a vertical direction, 
the small end down* arils, and are then passed on a rail- 
way, tofoe person who is to fill them, they bring heated 
to tlie proper temperature by their transit through a hot 
closet. They are then passed to other pasa&ei railways 
andolcft to cool: after remaining a sufficient time to 
allow of foe solidification of foe candies, foe moulds are 
brought back # in succession by means of turn-tables to 
their first position. The forceps (which during foe 
moulding have remained t» situ) are now removed^ and 
foe frame of moulds again turned in a horizontal position. 
Eighteen plungers or pistons are made to press forward 
the loose bottoms of foe moulds which correspond to foe 
small end of foe candle. In pushing these forward the 
candles ore pressed out, and thus foe cycle of operations is 
completed. It must be added that foe return-stroke of 
the piston brings back the bottoms of foe moulds against 
shoulders provided to keep them from falling out. 

Pressed cocoa-nut oil is largely employed to mix with 
the pressed acids of palm-oil to make the best composite 
candles. • 

Price's Candle Company (Class IV., 83, p. 201*) is the 
most colossal establishment in foe world in this branch 
of chemical manufacture ; possessed of five distinct manu- 
factories, besides plantations of cocoa-nut trees in Ceylon, 
of a capital but little short of half a milliod sterling, 
and employing, notwithstanding foe best arrangements 
for economising labour, „ 800 workpeople, it is not sur- 
prising that they divide annually in profit! a sum equal 
Lto the gross returns of some of foe largest continental 
works (between 40,0001, and 50,000/.). 

The fusing-point of Price's Candle Company's candles 
of pressed distilled fats obtained by distilling palm-oil is 
51*- 3 C. (124° F.) ; those prepared from the pressed fats 
obtained by distilling Chinese tallow (derived from the 
Stillingia sehjfera'), according to a patent taken out on 
foe 20fo of December 1845, by Wilson, G Wynne, and 
Wilson, fuse at 57°« 7 C. (136° F.) 

* » Austria. 

In foe Austrian Department there are Four Exhibitors 
of stearic candles, yrhosc productions ire generally of foe 
highest 'character. The twq principal are, firstly, foe 
4?oxxo Company (39, pi 1009), which is the hugest 
establishment in that country; having two manufactories, 
and employing about 600 workmen. These works pro- 
duce about 1,000 tons ofi stearic candles, airiL 1,500 tons of 
soap, axran&lly. The stearic candles of this Company are 
foe whitest injtbe Austrian section, Secondly, the Hilly 
Candle Society (40, p. 1008), which was established in 
1837, with the aid or M, de Milly, who instructed his 
brother in foe art, and sent him to Vienna fbr that pap- 
pose. They have two' snanufeeferies, giving work . to 
200 people ; they also employ machinery Hr moulding. 
In the one they produce, by the Kme-process, 360 - tons of 
candles, and 450 tons of soap, annually : m the other, 
they employ foe diirillation-process, and produce, by 
distilling palm oil, 300 tons of candles : in all, 660 fens 
of candles annually* 



CfcA*X£IXO STEARIC CAUDLES OF BELGIUM, FRANCE, PRUSSIA, &c. 


According to Mr. Busebekth* fetal annual value of 
the stearic manufactures fa Anst*a fa between 5,000,000 
«nd 6,o00,OOO Sbrii *: (428^721. to this in. 

eludes the soap made as a secondary product tom the 
tflete amd. Tallow cost* 89s. per H&gtfsh cwt, and is 
reckoned to produce 40 per cant* of stesgie acid, and 
46 per emit of ttyeieaeML Stearic arid sells at 60s. 3d. 
per**!, and the mamifectured candles at H2t. per cwt, 
which is ah extraordinary advance on tbcLprioe of the, 
acid. dWc arid arils at 18t. per cwt., and olrio qrid- 
sodasoepe*®*. perewt , 

Beioiux. # 

The manufacture of stearic candles was introduced 
into this country by De Miily, in 1833 r and/ has since 
attained a high state of excellence. 

The manufactory of C. and J. Qvavonnk (431, p. 1164), 

g ho exhibit) was established with his aid: and they 
ve adopted his name, of Bougiea de V JStoiU , for their 
•candles. They hare six hydraulic presses, and produce 
annually about 240 tons of stearic candles, 70 tons of 
which are exported. 

There are Two other Exhibitors oh candles tom Bel* 
gium, vis. D elstanche and Leroy (610, p. 1 165), who 
employ 17 workmen, and produce 80 tons of stearic can- 
dles, 80 tonfcgd which are exported ; and Charles van 
Campenhoudt aud Co. (436, p. 1 164), whose manufactory 
was only established in Apnl 1850; they nevertheless 
have sent the finest specimens. At present they are pro- 
ducing at the rate of about 90 tons per anrttm. ' « 

The wholesale price of stearic candles is tom SOdL to 
Is. per lb. 

Canada. 

The stearic candle manufacture has extended to Ca- 
nada; which contributes the productions of a single ma- 
nufiictory : tom what has been sent iiis fair to anticipate 
that this art will soon be perfected. 

Denmark. 

There Is only one exhibitor of stearic candles in the 
Danish Department; his productions are very high in 
price (Is. 4 m, per lb.), a natural consequence of the high 
protective duty of 27s. 6 d. per cwt. on candles imported.’ 
At present Mr. Holkblad*s works (27, p. 1357) are on a 
very small scale, producing only 20 tons of candles per 
annum. There are, however, two other manufactories 
established near Copenhagen. • 

France. 

As the stearic manufacture was originated in this 
country, it was to be expected that there would be many 
Exhibitors representing this art, and that their produc- 
tions would be of the finest quality, an anticipation which 
is confirmed by the result, for there are six Exhibitors of 
stearic candles by the lime process, and one of stearic can- 
dles by the sulphuric process, most of whom have been re- 
warded. There is likewise one Exhibitor of ornamented 
candles, which are, however, unimportant. M. be Millt 
( 644, p. 1209), who was the first to apply tfie lime pro- 
cess successfully, established his manufactory of stearic 
candles in Paris In 1881, and gave the name of eBmtgiee 
de I jBtaUe to his products, because it was situated near 
the Banih* bearing that name; his faanufaotory.now 
produces, on the average, 2 tons of caadfes per day. 
Since that period many other makers have spnmg up in 
France; im thaw iwcfnr io Pari, and it. environ, rii 
nudeen beride. De Milljr, . who collectively proefooe, at 
tie.leaet, 10 ton. par day. by the One prooep, Beside, 
which there, are fat the French province, seventeen other 
manufacture, who mahc coOecrively abourt ten. per 
(faty. These ftgnmt mturt only be taken aa tairaxura* 
tuna; but they dura, that in France atone, atlas** 7,400 
ten* Of etearie eudle* am prpdaced by the ifane-raponift. 
cation proee*, Beride* that*, Manx and TnisooiLucT, 
who the prooeraM of sulphuric esponiScation 

and dirtill&tion, are mounted to di*til about fair ton. of 
At per day. Tfaiy have exhibited a aerie, elf moat 
urtepwting prednom, which an described In the U* of 
Awards. * 


According to a statement funushe& by Masse and 
Tbirouillet (1846, p. 1240), the wholesale prices of the 
various stearic manufactures are as fallow i— ' The best 
stearic candles, lid, per lb.; second quality, lQrf,; tt^rd 
quality, 9 <L ; made tom unpreoflou distilled fa % 

acids (composite candles) 7 8jd, and 9 d, per lb., ac- 
cording to quality; grease recovered tom waste suds, 
2 d. per lb, ; oleic acid, 8jd. per lb.; oleic acid soda-soap, 
3jrf. per lb. ; and, lastly, paraffin-candles, Is. %£*ertb. • 
but it does no^ppbar that they have yet been supplied 
in the way of trade. 

Candles exported tom Qwdoe in I860.: — • 

11 *. • 4 . 

Tallow-candles - - - 1,138,590 valued *4, 28,792 

Stoaric-candles - - 1,777,086 . ,, 84,000 

Wax-candles (yellow)- - 3.925 ,, # 256 

(bleached) - 113,387 , , 10,334 

99 


Spermaceti-candles - - 


10,418 




All kinds - - 3/138,246 


Holland. 


124,478 


Mr. Brandon (70, p. 1145), who has sent very t£*u- 
tiful productions, established his works in 1839; he em- 
ploys two steam-engines, five hydraulic presses, and about 
100 workpeople. • 

India. 

Excellent stearic candles are sent tom CossypOre 
(p. 922). Ceylon (p. 937) has contributed Sprotinens of 
cocoa-nut stearin and ffiqin. * ^ 

* PaUSBIA. . # 

M. Motard (Zollverein, 262, p. 1063) was selected as 
the only exhibitor to represent Germany in stearic ma- 
nufactures; and his articles fully justify the choice of 
the local authorities. M. Motard exhibits candles made 
by distillation as well as by lime saponification. • 

The wholesale priee of stearic candles in Berlin is 
Is. 0|d. [per pound avoirdupois ^ of stearic arid, 10 Id. 
per lb. ; of candles made from the impressed distilled 
acids of palm-oil (composite candles) wi per lb. ; and of 
the unpressed acids, 7 a. per lb. #■ 

In 1846 there were sixty-nine manufactories of soap, 
candles, and oils, giving employment to three hundred 
and fifty -five artisans; also five establishments far wax* 
bleaching and wax-can^e making, enjoying thirty-two 
workmen. 9 

Russia. • 

• yhere are Five EJtHbitqrs of ste&rie* candles in thfi 
Russian Department, wBose productions are m&t cre- 
ditable. c * . 

Russia possessed, in 1842, sixty-two candle-manufac- 
tories, which produced annually goods valued at 142,8001. ; 
and two hundred aadwixty-rix tallow-melting establish- 
ments, which yielded tallow valued at 1,578,0001. 

The price of steariifcAdles m Russia varies tom Ityt. 
to lOJrf. per English pound. * 

0 • 

% • Sardinia. # „ 

There «is One Exhibitor of stearic candles tom Sar- 
dinia. 

Spain. 

In 1839, while the effects of the civil war which pas 
raJysed Spain for some yean were still severely felt, M. 
Julian Im ($46, V 1344), aided by M. de bully, had 
the cotfaage to establish a manufactory of ■Mrioandtes 
in Spain. The difficulties of inducing capitalists to join 
in fanning a oompany being overcome, M. Bert had still 
to contend with formidable obstacles, tom the discon- 
tinuance, at that time in Spain, of sevefal collateral 
branches of industry. He was cllijmd to erect leaden 
chambers, and# manufacture his sulphuric arid; also to 
establish a cooper^e and a botier-makixfa shop. In spit* 
of these obstacles, his efforts were so sutpeteffel* that, 
tfhee that period, his Company have established still 
more attended works at Gtion, where sopemifleation and 
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distillation are both rnctued: as well as soap-making on 
a very hum tcafe. The distillation furnishes 8,500 lbs. 
of vegetable fatty acids per day. One hundred and fifteen 
workpeople are employed in the two establishments; 
they ate all Spaniards, and were instructed at the works. 
There are two other manufactories of stearic candles, one 
at Barcelona, the other at Hernahi. The wholesale 
prices of tallow and palm stearic candles are both It. 3d. 
per podLd avoirdupois, 

Sweden 4 xd Norway. 

Some of the finest steario 'manufactures in the Exhi- 
" bitimf are sent by J. Johansson, of Stockholm (68, 
p. 1554^. The beauty of these productions arises chiefly 
from the employment of newly-invented machinery, 
which this Exhibitor obtained .from J. and C. G. Bolin- 
der, mgmmm in the same town, Several candle-moulds 
are exhibited which are remarkable far their internal 
polish. They are made by simply dipping a cold highly- 
polished steel-rod into a melted alloy, chiefly composed, of 
tin. In this way Mo workmen con produce from 100 to 
110 moulds per hour. M. Johansson employs a steam- 
engfcie of twelve-horse power to work the hydraulic 
presses, slicing and mixing machines, and also a polishing 
machine, to which the great lustre of his candies is partly 
due. • 


tion is not manufactured in other countries. It is much 
to be regretted that this 1 tendency to imitate one material 
by another should prevail to the extent it does, as it un- 
doubtedly frequently retards the development of each hi 
its own particular sphere. Many instances might be cited 
In illustration : the imitation of a carpet or marble pave- 
ment by oil-cloth, and ehints and silk by paper-hangings, 
immediately occur; to which we may add, as more im- 
mediately connected with the subject under discussion, 
gas burners made to imitate oil lamps and candles, as if a 
tube conveying gas could not be arranged in an orna- 
mental fail!. But to lower the beautiful white of the 
pore steario eafidle by any contamination appears absurd, 
after bbstowing so much skill in obtaining it free from 
colour. Our Trench neighbours, who, in matters of 
taste, are at least our equals, have long since discarded 
the less luminous wax Candle, and invariably use those 
of pure white stearic acid far their grand fates. The 
Jurors lately witnessed a brilliant illustration of this fact 
in the gorgeous illumination of the Hotel de ViUe at* 
Paris. 

k ^DRTRMUtrBa. 

Although the name of one manufacturer is given in tho 
Illustrated Catalog we, no steal ic candles are exhibited in 
the Wurtemburg department. w *v 


Turkey. 

Moldavia contributed some very good specimens of 
stearic ^fifties frqm its only manufactory, which pos- 
sesses a^qgam-boiler and two hydfitulic presses ; and pro- 
duces about £wenty tons of candles per annum. * 

United Kingdom. 

In 1832 a manufactory of stearic candles was esta- 
blished in London, with t£e co-operation of M. de Milly ; 
and in 1838, M, Buijot introduced them into the market 
under the name of moulded wax. 

In 1834, W. S. Hale (p. 796) commenced working, 
and has from this peripd gradually extended his works, 
until he has become one of the largest makers of stearic 
acid and candles ift England by the lime process. His aim 
being the manufacture of a commercial article in large 

r ui titles, the productions which he contributes have not 
whiteness and high, degree of finish of those of some 
other Exhibitors. 

It was likewise in 1834 that C. Qgleby and Co. (p. 797) 
commenofifa working. They h£ve rinceT devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to the highest articles, and their 
stearic add and candles are the whitest in the World's 
8bqw. e < • • r *' 

Soon afterwards J. C. and J. Field com- 

menced «4he manufacture, and have likewise directed 
their attention successfully to the best class productions. 

The manufactory of M. Buijot is no longer in exist- 
ence, but has supplied the formed Imployed in the first 
instance in the works of the tbrep English exhibitors. 

The wholesale mice of stearic candles in England is 
10 a. per lk, and that of stearic add 9rf. pej lb. 

Bibles those just named, Price’s Candle Co^iunh 
(jfc 90 J*) exhibit interesting products obtained' from the 
d&tniation of fats ; and Mr. Bauwrns, the fat adds reco- 
vered from waste lyes. 

The wholesale price of palm stearic caudles is per 
lb T , and that of composite candles bid. per lb. 

4 imports of palm oil into the United Kingdom in 1850:— 

• ' • ftCwts. i 

JFest Coast etf Africa- - - fet,l79 
----- 18,617 * 

- - 447,796 


* la I860, ttn 
into, tit. United 
quantity i. T*ry 

• t»tmpa tofjm 
’ OtMBfKM Ofjprw 

>«•*», k tim yrtE mm abowp by th. BrttMi puJOic ftr 


stearic candles were imported 
mi paid 24/, duty. This 
Lt compared with the annual 
*a great measure from the 
inglandi another cause, how- 
ehowp by the British pu|dic foi 


Wo now come to the consideration of candles made 
from wax ang spermaceti. These substauces, though 
differing' from fats properly so galled, preheat some 
analogy ; they are even more closely allied tiian the fats 
themselves to the class of bodies called compound-ethers, 
inasmuch as they are actually combinations of certain 
fatty acids with the oxides of various alcohol-radicals ; 
for, whilst oxide of glyceryl is common to all the fats 
and oils before spoken o£ the a axes and spermaceti 
have their own peculiar bases, which, when liberated, 
arc (unlike glycerin) insoluble in water ; moreover, waxes 
arc only partially acted upon by weak solutions of alka- 
lies, and spermaceti not at all under ordinary circum- 
stances; and although they may be split up into their 
proximate components by fusion witn the solid hydrated 
alkalies, or ebullition with their very concent! ated solu- 
tions, they must be considered as non-saponifiable in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term. The individual differ- 
ences of wax and spermaceti will be farther elucidated as 
we proceed. * 

(s.) Wax- Candle* 

Under the name of wax are included substances of 
various origin and of very different composition.* The 
wax employed iu the manufacture of candles is secreted 
by the honey bee, which has the power of producing this 
substance from its food (sugar). At one time it was 
thought that the bee collected the wax ready formed 
from plants, until Liebig advanced the contrary opinion, 
which was subsequently corroborated by the experiments 
of MM. Dumas and Milne Edwards. 

A wax kitown as Chinese wax, and resembling sper- 
maceti in appearance, was formerly supposed to be a 
vegetable wax ; W the researches of Sir Georae Staunton 
and M. Stanislaus Julien, have demonstrated that it is 
the swretion o£ a male insect, the Coccum oerjfmtn, 
which deposits it on the trees on which it foods, particu- 
larly the Rhua aucccdaAe&m.f We owe to l|r. Brodie, a 
knowledge of the true chemical* composition of wax. 


* The attention of the reader is directed to the following 
specimens qf wax obtained from different sources, and 
which are but little known. Two examples (273 end 593) 
of bees’-wax from Tasmania, In the section of roe Dimm'a 
Land; berry-wax sod beas'-wax from South Jfrka ; vege- 
table wax from St. Domingo i and in the CMnom section a 
so-called vegetable wax produced in B secbh cn , and alio 
white and yelloW bees'-wox, 

t For much valuable Information nametifcg the so-called 
vegetable waxes of China, as wall as the other products of 
that vast empire, theureactar is referred to the iStnda Fra- 
Horn eh Ommertr «T Importation da fa Cftfee, by cur "coir 
league, M, Natalis Ronoot. Paris, 1849. GuUlaumin. 
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This chemist, by his recent elaborate researches, has 
shown tliat Chiuese wax is a compound of a peculiar fatty 
acid (cerotic) and the, oxide of an alcohol radical 
(cerotyl), and is consequently cerotate of oxide of cerotyl. 
Ordinary bees*-wax he finds generally to contain 22 per 
cent, or free cerotic acid, which is soluble in alcohol, 
and, with potassa, forms readily a soap. The residue, 
which is nearly insoluble in alcohol, and which has been 
usually called myricin, he has shown to be a compound 
of palmitic acid and the oxide of another alcohol i^dical 
(melissyl), that is, palmitate of oxide of melissyl. , He 
has likewise been able to prepare from wax two new solid 
hydrocarbons (compounds of carbon fend hydrogen), 
similar to paraffin. • 

Paraffin would be much too costly to be converted into 
caudles if mode from wax, as its preparation entails a 
considerable loss of material ; it is, nevertheless, desirable 
that it should be obtained cheaply from some source, as 
it is much better adapted than any other substance for 
illuminating purposes, from its containing no element 
besides carlkon and hydrogen, which are united in equal 
equivalents; it is, therefore, exactly of the same com- 
position in a hundred parts as LleflUnt gas, which gives 
to ordinary coal and oil-gases their illuminating power. 
Examples of paraffin-candles are exhibited by Masse and 
Thuuxti M urrain the French Section, which were made 
from paraffin obtained by distilling bituminous sahist; 
but far more interesting specimens are sent by James 
Young, Class II., No. 7n, which seem to realize the great 
problem which the rare sagacity of I.ieffig* pointed out 
as tar back as ten years ago. “ It would, ccrtftinly be 
esteemed one of the greatest discoveries of the age,” 
says he, “ if any one could succeed in condensing coal- 
gas into a white, dry, solid, odourless substance, portable, 
and capablb of being placed upon a candlestick or burned 
in a lamp.” Now this very problem Mr. Young appears 
to have accomplished by distilling coal nt a compara- 
tively low temperature, whereby he obtains, inst«wd of 
gas — the product of intense heat— a mixture of liquid 
and solid substances, the former capable of being burned 
in lamps like sperm-oil, or of being used for lubricating 
machinery’, the latter yielding a beautiful mould-candle 
as solid and white as any prepared from paraffin from 
other sources. The Reporters linve not, as yet, been 
able to obtain a fuller account of the economical bear- 
i ugh of Mr. Young's process, t which will most likely be 
considered in the Report upon another Class, but they 
confidently hope that this truly lieautiful discover^ will 
not meet with similar difficulties as the plan proposed 
Home years ago for making paraffin-caiulles out of Irish 
peat. If coal-paraffin can actually be obtained in sufficient, 
quantity and at moderate cost, we may witness another 
revolution in the processes of illumination; and the 
brilliant discoveries of Chevreul, but lately threatened 
by the splendour of the electric light, may be eclipsed 
by the general adoption of solidified coal-gas candles. 

In most countries wax intended to be made into candles 
is previously bleached by a process presently to be de- 
scribed. That this, liowever, is not always the case, we 
find by specimens exhibited in the Egyptian and Tunisian j 
Courts. The caudles in the latter, which we mdjr infer 
resemble those of the classical ancients, are roe yellow 
wax “ dips,” and have a very ungainly, appearance. The 
bees'-wax from which they»are made is principally pro- 
duced in the province of Kirwan; and the primitive 
method usdally adopted for their manufacture consists in 
merely melting the wax in a copper vessel • and then 
dipping the wick repeatedly into it. Although such is 
the usual mode, the wax is sometimes bleached, and of 
course finer candles produced, but none such were ex- 
hibited. Vo animal fht ia employed in Tunis fbr the 
manufacture of candles, although steario candles of 
European mauufficture are imported, and are in very 
general use. t * 

* ^Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 3rd edition ; Letter xii„ 

*t According to a statement funded to the Reporters, 
100 parts of cannel-coal, from Bathgate, yielded 40 ports of 
oil, and 10 parts of paraffin. 


Wax is more valuable when bleached, not only on 
account of the greater beauty, but also/rom the removal 
by this operation of impurities which would clog the 
wick ‘during combustion. It may be bleached by chlorine, 
but the process is of no value, because its constituents 
retain a portion in combination, and hence hydrochloric 
acid is given off in burning.* * 

The method of beaching employed is very simple, 
although tedious ; the following, with some trifljpg varia- 
tions, is the phm adopted in most eounyies. * 

Wax Bleaching* — The wax is cut up into small pieces 
and placed in aevat, into f wltlcli steam is made to pass 
through a perforated coil of pipes : a small quantity of m 
very dilute sulphuric acid being added, in the pr<$ortiou 
of one pint measure tof strong sulphuric acia (oil of 
vitriol ) to one ton of wax, and the whole wqJJ agitated 
for some time. This addition of (sulphuric acid fiioili- 
tates the separation of impurities which subside into the 
acidulated watei*. * 

As soon us, by subsidence, the wax has become bright, 
itJIs removed into a trough, with holes in the bottom 
about the size of an ordinary quifif* The melted wax 
runs through these holes iu small streams, on to a wooden 
cylinder, which is made to revolve, and the lowew half 
of which is immersed in a cistern of cold water. The 
^notion of the cylinder carries up a layer of water, on 
which the streams of wax fall, and form txceedi ugly thill 
ribbons, varying from half to one inch in breadth ; these 
ribbous, by* the revolution of the cylinder, dip under 
water, anil as they rise upon the opposit^nsroce, are 
removed, and spread* out thinly and evenly on tables, 
placed iu tip? open air, *80 as to be exposed tp*tfie action 
of the # sun and air for a period varying fham five to ten 
weeks. Once or twice, during that period, the wax is 
again subjected to the same process of melting; it re- 
quires also frequent turning, so as to present every portion 
to the bleaching agency of sunlight. 

The fusing-point of wax is raised by bleaching, fur 
yellow wax fuses between 62° and 63" C. (144* and 
146 J F.), aud bleached wax between 64" amP 65^ C. 
(147 ' and 142 ‘ F.). • ' 

All waxes are not found to bleach with equal facility, 
according to the statement of Mr. Barclay .• For example, 
English, Hamburgh, Odessa, Portuguese, Mogadore, 
Zanzibar, East and West Indian, and Nflrth American 
waxes bleach vei^ readily, whilst those from Cuba, 
Dautzic, Koeuiggberg, Gambia, ami Gabon arc only 
bleached with difficulty, and seldom acquire* a good 
colour. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty with which Qpmbia 
wax is bleached, an<b its liability to become of a rusty 
ft-owu, tha^, country fiamfshes the greater part; cS the 
wax which ie imported into Greatjftntain. Large quan- 
tities* are likewise imported from Mogadore,* the East 
Indies, particularly Ceylon and Singapore, and North 
America; the Mogp<k>rc wax ia frequently largely adul- 
terated with fat. 

From Brazil a carious wax bos been imported, the 
product of a black bee, which hives vmder ground. • ft is 
} soft, and exceedingly tenacious, and of a dark mahogany 
colour. «It tjpeanot appear in the slightest degree bleached 
after exposure to the sun. A considerable quantity might 
be imported, but no use has as yet been found for it. 
t Tbe English wax is the moat esteemed of all, but the 
small quantity produced is absorbed for various purposes 
without bleaching, on account of its fine quality and its 
brightness and fragrancy. • 

• In 1850 th* quantity *of bees'-^ax imported for borne 
consiynption in Great Britain wns 10,761 cwt^Jiesides a 
small Quantity of vegetable wax amounting to ©my 5 ewt. 
There is no duty of wax. 

+' The? attempt to bleach wax %y means of chlorine, 
although unsuccessful in a practical point ofrview, has been 
very fertile in theoretical results. It is not generally known 
that one of the loading views in cnemistry, the so^all ed 
theory of substitution, derived its origh|from Gay-Lussac's 
observation, that wax, when exposed to the action of chlo-* 
rlne, absorbed this element into its composition, releasing 
an equivalent quantity of hydrogen in the form of hydro* 

chlorl acid. 

T ' 
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1,007 lbs. of wax candles were also imported and paid 
91. duty* * 

Wax is not well adapted for moulding on account of 
its tendency to adhere to the mould, and its great con- 
traction in cooling; and though those difficulties may be 
overcome, yet it is found more advantageous to make 
wax-candles in the manner about to be described, as they 
are fgund to burn much better. 

The process consists in warming the wicks in a 
stove, and 'then s&spedftmg them to a hoop placed over a 
vessel of melted wax. Tha workman pours the melted 
wax with a ladle on to eacn wick in succession, and at 
* the same time causes the wick to revolve on its axis by 
the motion of the fingers; when the candles are about 
one-third made, they are allowed to cool fbr a time, and 
the operation of pouring repeated until the candles are 
about half made, which is ascertained by the eye or by 
weighing. Whilst still warm, they ar$ removed from 
the hooks and subjected to a process of rolling between 
two marble slabs, so as to render them uniform in thick- 
ness. The upper c *qd of each candle is now formed vy 
cutting down the wax to a metal tag which covered one 
end Cf the wick. The caudles are then again suspended 
to the hoops, the end which had previously hung down- 
wards being now upwards ; and the operations of basting, 
and rolling repeated as often as necessary. Lastly, the* 
lower ends of (he candles are cut off to make them of 
equal length. 

The wicks of wax-candles are always made of twisted 
unbl each5d v r urkey cotton, the fibre of which appears 
better to<ffisist tlie temperature of the highly heated wax 
during commistion. Plaited wicks arc noth adapted for 

ji .1 i. js • • i» .v . *Sn 


Egypt, • 

From Egypt are contributed a few specimens of wax- 
candles, some of unbleached and others of bleached wax, 
which must be characterised as crude manufactures. 

C India. 

The Indian, Deportment contains some well-made short 
candles of bleached way, six and nine inches in length, 
which are manufactured at Patna. They are designated 
camphorated wax. 

• Russia. 

The most important contribution of that country is 
V. Sapruun’s (309, p. 1370), which consists chiefly of 
wax-lights, plain and ornamented, for the use of churches, 
though there are several for household use. Most of the 
other collections are small, and consist in some caseg'Only 
of wax- twisted tapers. Two Exhibitors have sent fancy - 
baskets made of waxed' wicks. In 1842 the wax pro- 
duced in Russia was valued at 59,200?. 

Tunis. 

This department contributes the most ungainly candles 
in the Exhibition. <* ° 


wax-candles, A the planting, by diminishing the capillary 
action, entails the employment of so large a wick that I 
it obscures the light; beside which, it is apt to curl j 
round and round in the flame, and to collect a quantity i 
of soot. 

The large wax-candles, used in churches, are formed 
by laying the wick on to a slab of wax, which is then 
folded over on the wick, and the candle finished by rolling. 

Long wax tapers are tdade by winding the wick on a 
drum, and then leading it under a guide-roller, placed in 
a trough of melted^wax ; from this it passes through a 
series of holes, progressively smaller, on to a second 
drum; the operation resembling somewhat that of wire- 
drawing. ^little turpentine is added so as to render the 
wax pliable enough Co win'd. 

Wax qpf&lcs are coloured w4th the following ma- 
terials: — 

* tllue - - Artificial ultramarine. 

<*re»n - - ‘ Mixture oftveigiigris and emerald 
green, or verdigris oi^ 0 
YeUoto - - Chrome-yellow. 

Bed - - Vermilion. • 

Pink - - Madder-lake. , * 

c c 

Wax mortar-lights, which ar^ used as night-lights, 
hawe. wicks of na^» as cotton is* not found to be so 
well adapted to resist the long-continued action of the 
high temperature, and is not so uniform in its capillary J 
action. # c < * * * 

The larger mortar-lights have plaited wicks, ^nd are 
used principally for warming disheB. 

4 

China. 

- The Chinese employ bees’-way, the insect- wax before 
spoken off and also vegetable tallow ^obtained from thb 
^Hltingtirsebtfera, a tree of the order Euphorbiacex ), in 
the manufactuffe of candles. The insect-wax is purified 
by filtration through moist yjc q, and is then, fbr the pur- 
pose of candle-making, mixed with pne-hundredth part 
of oil. Bees'iwax is used either alone, or to form thin 
shells, into which the Vegetable tallow is poured. This 
plan of encasing a goft with a hard material has been 
long in use in Cites*. though, onfy of. rqpent introduction 
iu Europe. The co«r contribution in the Chinese Depart- 
ment. is from the Honourable East India Company 
(p. 922 ), who exhibit some examples of wax-tapef from 


in the Exhibition. <* v 

c Turkey. 

The Turkish Department contains specimens of very 
well-made and well-bleached wax-candles;-'' w.id twisted 
tapets. The Jury have included these in their Award 
to His Highness the Sui.tan, as in common with most of 
the articles exhibited, they were bought in the bazaars, 
dhd no individual Exhibitor's name was given. 

United Kingdom. 

The most remarkable collection of wax-candlcs, ami 
specimens to illustrate wax-bleaching, is that of Barclay 
and Son, wax-bleachers (Class IV., 24, p. 196* \ who 
exhibit in the South-WeBt Gallery. The manufactures 
are of the highest quality as regards the uniformity of 
the candle, and especially the very careful attention 
bestowed on the wick, the value of which was only to he 
ascertained by burning. The night-lights have the 
excellent quality of burning the indicated number of 
hours, which is a point of some importance. 

f. Ornamented Candles. 

The collection of ornamented wax -caudles for weddings 
and fete days is in fair proportion. France, Portugal,* 
Russia, and Wortbxbitrg furnish specimens. . Some de- 
corated wax-candles for Catholic churches are also con- 
tributed by Tucker and Co. to the Mediaeval Court 
(Class XXVI., 536, p. 762). 

The only three objects still to be noticed are candles 
made of two different descriptions of vegetable wax in its 
natural state. Those from St. Domingo (p. 1429) are 
of a greenish colour, and probably from the wax of the 
Afyrica cerifera . The others, from New Brunswick 
(23, p. 909), are dark green. Lastly, there are black can- 
dles made from bituminous shale of the Binney Quarry, 
Scotland, exhibited in the North Gallery (94, p. 795). 

a g. Spermaceti . 

Spermaceti is a white crystalline body, fusing at 49^ C. 
(120 3 F.> In its chemical relations it is closely allied to 
wax, and, according to the experiments of Mr. l^aurence 
Smith, appears to^be a compound ether, namely, cetylate 
of oxide of ctetyl ; cetylic acid having the same per cent- 
9ge composition as palmitic acid, derived from palm-oil. 

Spermaceti is obtained from the oil of the sperm whale, 
from which it readily crystallises, especially in cold 
weather. The purification of sperm oil depends in a 


‘quantity 

to congeal than that bagged m summer. 

Description of the Process of Spermaceti Repining 
at Messrs. Ogleby and Co/s Works, •Lambeth. 

Bagging. — To separate the crystallized spermaceti^ the 
sperm-oil is filtered through long cylinders of bagging, 

■■ -s- 

* There is a manufactory of stearic candles in Lisbon, 
but it has not contributed any of its productions. 
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lined with linen, these hre at one end tied on to .the 
nozzles of a feed-pipe communicating with a tank elevated 
about 6 feet, whilst the other end of the cylinder is tied 
up with a string. The oil being pressed upon by its own 
column, readily passes through the bags, which retain the 
spermaceti. . This operation is called bagging, and is 
performed on a very large scale in the autumn and 
winler. • 

The spermaceti is of a dingy-brownish cMour ; and is 1 
readily removed from the bags, which are open at both 
ends ; in this state it is called “ bagged sperm/* * 

Pressing , — The bagged sperm is then placed in hempen 
socks, and subjected to a pressure of about 80 toys in an 
hydraultatpress, which removes the greater portion of the 
adhering oil. 

Sama Pressing, — The pressed sperm is now melted, 
and crystallized by slow cooling, and after being ground 
to |K»wder, is folded up in square pieces of bagging, and 
then subjected to the action of a much larger hydraulic 
•press, capable of exerting a force of sijf hundred tons. 
The oil which runs from this press contains a small 


America - - - - - 

Austria - - - - - 

Belgium - - - - - 

British Colonies - - - 

China- - - - - - 

Denmark ----- 

£«ypt - - - - - 

France - - - - - 

Crest Britain and Ireland - 
Holland - - - - 

Portugal — - - - - 

Prussia — — # — - 

Russia — — - - 

Sardinia - - - - - 

Spain ------ 

fcweden and Norway - - 

St. Domingo — — — — 

Tunis - - - - 

Turkey ----- 

Wurtcftiburg - — — — 




quantity of spermaceti, and is, therefore, returned to the 
l»ags to be filtered. # 

Refining ,— The spermaceti is next melted in n large 
vessel, and boiled for some time with a solution of 
caustic soda? wffiich readily saponifies the sperm-oil still 
adhering to the spermaceti, whilst it has scarcely uny 
action on the spermaceti itself. By tins means the 
sperm-oil is removed in the form of soap. • 

Hot-pressing, — The purified spermaceti is removetf 
from the boiler, and run into flat tin-moulds to crystal- 
lize. It is then ground again to powder, and placed 
in linen bags, interleaved with horse-hair mats, and pre- 
ciously-heated iron plates, and pressed in a horizontal 
hydraulic hot-press, heated by steam. 

Second Itejining .— The hot-pressed spermaceti is then 
removed and boiled with a strong alkaline lye, the tem- 
perature penciling 1 l.V C. ( 235 1 F.). By this final opera- 
tion it becomes as colourless as w ater, and has only to be 
cast into blocks for the convenience of storing. 

The wholesale price of spermuceti at present is Is. 1 (id. 
per pound in England. 

Spermaceti-candles are moulded in the usual manner, 
about 3 per cent, of wax being added to prevent crys- 
tallization. Spermaceti-candles are often coloured yellow 
w ith gamboge, and are then known by tl»e name of trans- 
parent wax. 

The wick of the spermaceti-candle is of plaited bleached 
cotton, and requires no previous preparation. 

United Kingdom. 

There are remarkably fine specimens of spermaceti and 
sperniaceti-camlles in the English Department, contri- 
buted by Four Exhibitors. 

There are also specimens from the United States 
and New South Wales, of a less important character. 

It will be seen, from the subjoined acconut of Imports 
into the United Kingdom, that very little l^icrmaceti is 
brought in as such, and that the major part is obtyiiued 
l>y refining sperm-oil. • 


Imports during the Year lh50. 





Italy. 

Sperm-Oil - - 

Tuns 

5,792 

Free. 

Spermaceti - - 

lbs. 

1,120 

„ • 

Spermacet 1-caudles 
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There are Sixty-four Exhibitors of capdlca of all 
nations: of these there are:— 

1 Holder of o Council Medal. 

20 Holders qf a Prize Medal. 

10 ,Who obtained Honourable Mention. 

33 Unrewarded. 

04 

The number of Exhitritors from the various countries 
is as follows : — 


The Sixty-four Exhibitors of candles admit of classifica- 
tion according to the description of candles they chiefly 
exhibit, for only two have contributed in more than one 
of the classes into which they may he subdivided. Thus, 
there are Seven tallow-caudle-makers, Twenty-one wax- 
candle - makers and wax-bleachers. Four spermaceti- 
refiners or spermaccti-candle-makers, am!^Jrl&iirty-two 
stearic acid and btearjp-candle manufacturers. Nine of 
the latter exhibit soap, hut only as a sccon<jg*^»product 
of their stearic manufacture ; it has not, therefore, been 
taken into consideration under theihead of soap and per- 
fumery. 

Before specifying the contributions of each Exhibitor 
i who has received the award either of a Council Medal, 

I Prize Medal, or Honourable Mention, a few words may 
i be said to illustrate thp point of view from which *hcir 
merits have been judged. From our introdudhry re- 
marks respecting the different varieties of candles, it is 
evident that tallow, stearic acid, composite, wax, and sper- 
maceti candles cannot be judged by tile same standard, 
as the various products sen e different purposes, and on 
account of the difference in their cost cam scarcely be 
said to compote one with the other. The physicist 'may 
determine their relative illuminating poweiw by expen- 
, ment, and can, by comparing the prfto of similar quau- 
‘ titles of differait materials, ascertain the relative illumi 
| nating value of each variety. If carefully executed k such 
experiments may yield very positive results as to tte 
•purely economic* quesfiog of the money%ost of ji given 
quantity of tight, but are of no avail in estimating the 
advantages offered by the diflereift articles point of 
cleanliness, purity, or presentability : how, for example, 
can the relative puritv of stearic acid, wax, or spermaceti 
be estimated ? bowman the blue white of stearic acid, the 
brightness of wax, transparency of spermaceti, tie 
measured by such means; and how«the convenience* of 
the self-snuffiqg candle ? 

* I#.j>liotometric experiments on the different illumi- 
nating powetf of flames are to l>e of any value, tber imist 
be instituted with extreme care and accuracy. Hitherto 
the results obtained by different physicists have been 
mffrked by preat discrepancies ; this is to be explained by 
the difficulties which present themselves in the method of 
determination at present pursued. We need scarcely 
remark that we have not institute experiments of this 
kind for the purpose of comparing the differed varieties 
of candles exhibited. The amount of material submitted 
to the Jurors was sorex tensive, as to compel them to con- 
fine themselves to judging of* the Quality of the produc- 
tions by their external appearance and the manner in 
which they burned. On account of the gAat difference 
in the fiscal relations of the countries contributing, and 
the great variation iit tlgi price of Hhe raw matenfll, it 
was not even passible to take into "consideration the 
question of price which was given in some instances. 

A little practice, however, soon enabled the Jurors to 
separate the different articles into the three classes of 
Excellent, Good, and Mediocre. The characters by 

2 8 2 
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which these werp fixed were— colour, density ; and fusing- Mr. Brien exhibits very t well-manufhcturcd tallow mould- 
oint of the candles, brilliancy aud steadiness of the candles, which are white and hard, 
tune, continuous consumption of the wick, and less or Campenhoudt, Charles van, and Co., Heusden, Flan- 
gjeater tendency to gutter in a current of air. ders (Belgium, 436, p. 1104). Prise Medal. The 

productions of these makers, whilst they are the finest 
'■ List of Awards. in the Belgian division, may vie with most in the Exlii- 

Apollo Stearin Company, Vienna (Austria, 30, p. hition for whiteness and hardness. Their candles named 
1009).*JJrize Medal, fbr an interesting display of stearic I “Bougies dfVEtoiU "' are beautifully moulded, and have 
acid in Uocks, aud stearic candles; this is one of the ’’a high degree of polish. 

largest, while, at the same time, it is one of the best in Delacbetaz and Fowrcade, Vaugirard, near Paris 
the Exhibition. The great excellence of these candles (France, 158, p. 1178). Honourable Mention. Messrs, 
manufactured by the process of lime-saponification, their Delacretaz ftigi Co. are exteusive contributors to the 
hardne$? and whiteness, are evidences of a thorough know- Exhibition, having sent some very large blocks of stearic 
ledge of this chcmico-mechaniCal art, and of a minute Roid, which is havd, but not ot the highest degree of 
attention to all the details of the various processes, without whiteness; the Jury, therefore, though they cannot 
which no such articles could be produced. award a Prize Medal to them, accord an Honourable 

Barclay and Son, Regent Street, London (Class IV. Mention for their productions, which are very good, and 
24, p. *196*). Prize Medal. A very large collection, which it appears they manufacture on a very extensive 
illustrative of the processes of wax-bleaching and wax- scnle. r 

candle-making. Also wax night-lights, and wax motor- Dixon, George, Dublin (91, p. 795). Honourable 
lights for warmiifff Gishes on the dinner-table. Mention. The Jury make Honourable Mention of the 

The Medal is awarded to these Exhibitors, chiefly on clarified tallow mvuld-candles of great whiteness, liard- 
acceunt of the excellence of the above-named products ; ness, and exterior polish, made of a mixture of purified 
but as they exhibit likewise remarkably good stearic tallow and stearic acid; also of the composite caudles 
and spermaceti caudles, these latter are included in the the yellow soap exhibited by Mr. Dixon, which is 
Award. r likewise well manufactured. 

Bauwens, L. F., Grease-Works, Wakefield (Class IV., Donnkaitd and Co., Paris (France, 478, p. i&KM. 
No. 26, p. 197*). Prize Medal. The Award to this Honourable Mention. The Jury accord an Honourable 
Exhibitor jf for the recovery of fatty acids, applicable to Mention* to Messrs. Donneaud and Co. for their stearic 
soap-making and to* the manufacture of candles, from the acid, nnd stearic candles, called “Bougies dn Phare;*' 
waste ffik. and suds of the Woollen, silt, and cotton though not possessing that whiteness for which the 
manufactories. The quantity of soap used by t)ie r varioiis stearic acid of many exhibitors is remarkable, still their 
branches of manufactures in favour of which the soap-duty products are very creditable, the candles being well 
is remitted, amounted in the year 1850 to 22,858,382 lbs., moulded. 

which may be estimated as containing on the average Dumoiitier and Co., Lyons (France, 1593, p. 1253\ 
about 50 per cent, of fatsj or 11,429,191 lbs., or in round P rlz e Medal, for most excellent white and hard stearic 
numbers 5,000 tons. The importance, therefore, of econo- candles, well ]>olished and carefully moulded, 
mismg this otherwise waste product will be fully appre- Field, J. C. and J., Wigmorc Street (Class TV., 
elated nit be taken into consideration, that the manufacture L10, p. 205*). Prize Medal, for the very fine blocks 
of wool entails morcove* the employment of a large quan- of w l J de and hard stearic acids which they exhibit, and 
tity of oil, whiqji is afterwards removed by washing, which evince a thorough knowledge of the stearic lnuuu- 
The quantity *of oil employed for this purpose in Great facture. 

Britain may be estimated at about 6,000 tons,* contained Freeman, K, Wigmorc Street (Class IV., 25, p. 197*). 
in the suds in addition to the fat contained in the soap, Prize Medal, for very excellent spermaceti candles, called 
making together about 11,000 tons. But supposing that “transparent wax.” The spermaceti candle (containing 
from unavoidable sources of waste only 5,000 tons were a 8mali quantity of wax, to prevent crystallization) is in 
annually recoverable, and estimating it Jo produce 15/. mavy cases preferred to wax, on account of its greater 
per ton r ike value would still amount to 75,000/. transparency, ami brilliancy of flame. The peculiar tint 

Bert, J, J. and Co., Madrid and Gijon (Spain, 245 and of l *ie wax is imitated in these candles by the addition of 
£46, p. 1344). .Prize Medal. The Jury award to M. Bert a gamboge. 

Prfee Medal for products of tiie highest clasp from the trvo Hale, W. S., Queen Street (99, p. 796). Honourable 
manufactories he has, established m Spain# From that of Mention. The productions which Mr. Hale exhibits, 
Madrid, hi which saponification by lime only is practised, though very creditable, are not of the highest class, and 
he sends beautiful stearic acid and stearic Caudles ; from seem more especially confined to the cheaper description 
that of Gijon, in which he has lately erected a distilling of stearic candle, aud those very economical, though not 
apparatus to include the most recent improvements of 80 presentable, sources of light, the so-called 41 Composite 
England and France, he sends palmitic acid equal to any candles,' which* possess the property of being self- 
in the Exhibition/ together with candles made of it. snuffing, and are much cheaper than the cheapest stearic 
These latter caudles are allowed by the Catholic clergy candle, though, from their low fusing point, they arc not 
of Spain to be used in the churches. c . v 9 t so well adapted for use in hot climates. 

DrAndon, N. D., Amsterdam (Holland, c 70, p. 1145). Holxjjlad, L. P„ Copenhagen (Denmark, 27, p. 1357). 
Prize Medal. The candles exhibited by Mr. Brandon are Honourable Mention, for a small collection of stearic 
a proof that in Holland the stearic manufacture has candles, exhibited in connection with other articles by 
reached its highest state of perfection ; his candles are M. Holmblad. They arp white and hard, but extremely 
all thqt can be desired in hardness and careful moulding. ^Sh in pnee. 

The long stearic candles, which in Holland are allowed , Jaillpn, Moinieb, and Co., La Villette, near Paris 
by the clergy to be r.sed in clfiirch<$, are very beautiful (France, 273; p. 1190). Prize Medal. The stearic acid 
specimpc* of manufacture. The interest in the collection manufactured by these exhibitors is made according to a 
of this exhibitor is enhanced by the intermediate products recently patented plan, which consists in passing a rapid 
which he has sent to illustrate the Various stages of the current of sulphurous acid into the lime-vat during the 
process. * Z process of saponification, by which they state that they 

Brush, CL Dublin (90, ,p.’794). honourable Mention. ai ’e able to produce a much greater quantity of solid fats 
* than if they operated without? the introduction of sul- 

* Jn the year 189$, 278,022 bale* of foreign wool, each 
containing pn the average 256 lbs., were imported into 
London, Liverpool, hull, aa»d Leith, s<f that about 31,000 
tons Were imparted * that year ; and as about 20 lbs. of oil 
are consumed in J* working *’ or scrubbing every 1 LB lbs. of 
wool, there must nave been upwards of 5,500 tons fased for * The chemist eannot help thinking of the conversion of 
the foreign wool only. the liquid oleic acid into the solid elaidic acid. 


phurous acid ;* besides which, that they dire enabled to 
use the commonest tallow, and produce white inodorous 
scandles. The Jury could not enter into an experimental 
investigation of the merits of this new plan, and, there- 

f* 
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fore, wish it to be undearatood that the novelty or the 
supposed or real advantage of tlfo process did not in the 
least influence the award of the Prize Medal, which is 
given solely on the merits of the products exhibited. 
The stearic acid and candles are, without doubt, amongst 
the best in the Exhibition, whilst they are the whitest in 
the French "department made by the process of lime- 
sapmiificatioii. # , 

Johansson, J., Stockholm (Sweden and Norway, 17,.] 
p. 1350). Prize Medal. The stearic acid contributed by 
this exhibitor is eminently pure, white, and hard, ancl is, 
with one single exception, the whitest in the Exhibition. 
It is most creditable to M. Johansson to have stood the 
test of comparison with so many veterans in the tfrt, and 
to have come off with such high honours. Tlie caudles 
exhibited arc most beautifully polished, more highly so 
than any others, and in other respects well moulded ; 
the polish is due to a peculiar mould, which is exhibited, 
and which is produced by a peculiar method already 
•described in the introductory notice (p. 624). 

Masse, Triiiouillet, and Co., Neuilly (France, 1346, 
p. 1240). Prize Medal. Messrs. Masse, Trilxmillet, and 
(Jo. aiv amongst the largest exhibit >rs in this depart- 
ment, having contributed no less than thirty-five samples, 
illustrative of sevtgal very important branches of art 
connected wif-hrtUc manufacture of candles. Seven samples 
relate to that important industry in an economical paint 
of view, the recovery of fats from waste suds and other 
refuse matter; as, for example, the parings of skin, and 
animal intestines. The candles manufactured from the* 
distilled and pressed fats are very beautiful, hard, and 
white. There are seven also which show the progress of 
the manufacture of palmitic candles by the process of 
distillation, and include candles made with the impressed 
fat acids, likewise very hard and white pressed palmitic 
acid caudles, also caudles made with a thin shell of hard 
palmitic acid, the centre being filled with the unpressed 
fatty acids.* Three are the products of the recovery of 
fats from the waste suds of the wool -washers, and are 
similar to the first named. Four relate to the manu- 
facture of candles from vegetable gax. There are also 
three specimens of the products of distillation from bitu- 
minous schist, including paiuffin-candles and •candles 
covered with lithographic transfers, which it appears are 
used in France, but they have a very common appearance, 
lies ides these, there are specimens of oleic acid, olein, 
from pressed tallow, and oleic acid-soda soap. The .Jury 
award the Prize Medal to Messrs. Masse and Tribouillet 
for their very beautiful candles, manufactured froiy various 
tatty acids produced by the process of distillation, and 
their extensive and interesting collection of products 
relating thereto. 

Matiskn, A., and Co., St. Petersburg (Russia, 305, 
p. 1370). Prize Medal, for very beautiful stearic acid, of 
which MM. Matisen have sent seven blocks, and stearic 
candles, of excellent manufacture. These productions 
have a great degree of hardness, aud are very carefully 
moulded. 

Miller, T. J., Dorset Wharf, West miustea (Class IV. f 
2y, p. 197*). Prize Medal. An interesting collection 
iu tlie South-West Gallery, showing vhe progress of 
spermaceti-refining; also an enormous and, beautifully 
crystallized hollow block, or grotto of spermaceti, Jin tlie 
western Nave. The Jury award the Prize Medal to* this 
manufacturer on account of the very high degree of j 
excellence to* which he has brought the process of sper- 
maccti-refiuing, as evinced by the absence of odour and 
impurity in the large mass he has inhibited ; to produce 
which, no less a quantity than 3 tons, or 6,730 lbs., were 
fused at one time. After being allowed to remain at rest 
for a week, tlie spermaceti had cooled sufficiently round 
the circumference of the cask to be tapped, when about 
one half was run out ; so that the shell which is exhibited, 
at l*. 10rf. per lb., is worth 308/. 

Milx.y, Louis Adolphe de, Paris (France, 644, p, 1269). 
Council Medal. M. de Milly exhibits stearic candles, 
called by him “ Bougies de VEtoiU” a name which, with 
that of Milly (stearin), is applied #11 over Europe to 

* See page 626, China, 


similar products. He has seut, likewise, lime-soap, the 
mixture of fat acids resulting from theHlecoxn position of 
this soap, pressed stearic acid, and oleic acid, so as to 
illustrate the various steps, in the process ; and besides 
these, oleic acid, potash or soft, and soda or hard soaps, 
made with the oleic acid. In consideration of M. de Milly 
being tlie first to solve the manufacturing problem of 
applying M. Chevrenl's beautiful theoretical discoveries 
to the production of candles, the applieatio%»tf%ofmcic 
acid for the preparation of candle-wicks, and fhe aid he 
lias always rendered in establishing this chemical art in 
other countries, Tlie Jury recommended M. de Milly to 
the Couucil of Chairmen as worthy of the Medal in their 
gift. • 

Milly Stearin-Candle Company,* Vienna (Austria, 
40, p. 1009). Prize Medal, for a very ‘splendid display 
of the stearic acid manufacture, txfih by the process of 
distillation and tlge older one of lime-saponificatiqp. This 
society have, in compliment to the Exhibition, sent three 
large and well-executed stearic acid Medallions ; one of 
tlurEraperor of Austria, one of llerMjyesty Queen Vic- 
toria, aud one of Prince Albert. Their candles, made by 
the process of lime-saponification, are very hard, white, 
and well moulded, , and their night-lights, or m'/ZtVWs, 
carefully manufactured. They have also exhibited the 
so-called “ Composite ” candles made with the unpressed 
products of the distillation of palm-oil. 

Motahd, A., Berlin (Prussia, 262, p, 1063.) Prize 
Medal. Very excellent stearic candles manufactured by 
the process of lime-saponification, exhibited fepcotinection 
with the Btearo-margifric acid of wlffch they made ; 
ulso, stearic handles mafic of the impressed %bo pressed 
fatty acids derived from palm-oil, |jy the prflbcss of distil- 
lation. The stearic candles from the hot-pressed fatty 
acids of palm-oil are very beautiful : those made with 
the acids, as they run from the still, are an excellent and 
cheap substitute for the tallow candle. The collection is 
well arranged, and illustrates both processes lery satis- 
factorily. # 

Ooleby, Charles, and Co., Lambeth (139, p. 797 \ Prize 
Modal. The stearic caudles contributed by this firm are 
the whitest in the Exhibition, and werousgi by the July 
as* a standard of excellence, with wh^h the productions 
of other exhibitors were compared. The so-called 
“ Transparent wax ” candles, made with a mixture of 
si curie acid and wax, are [very beautiful, andjburn with a 
remarkably dry cup. The spermaceti in block, also ex- 
hibited, is of tl*j grente# whiteness, and most beautifully 
crystallized. The spermaceti-candles, and those made of 
a mixture of spermaceti and wax, are exceedingly* well 
gimmifiictured. The Brize Medal is awarded by tlie 
for the spermaceti and bteanc manufactures, dither of 
which would fthvo entitled these exhibitors to thg award. 

Pjtansier. Odessa (Russia, 307, p. 1376). Prize Medal. 
■The piece <ot hot-pressed stearic acid exhibited by M. 
Pitansier is preparetfrom mutton-tallow. It is extremely 
hard aud sonorous, and beautifully white; the stearic 
candles are the whitest iffid best in the Russian Section, 
aud occupy a first rank in the Exhibition. * • 

f PgiflAT (Unfile) and Co. (France, 1399, p. 1243). Ho- 
nourable Men£oi9. The Jury make Honourable Mention 
of a few junall pieces of stearic acid, exhibited witli other 
articles by MM. Poisat and Co. ; and which, from their 
diminutive size, liad almost escaped observation. The 
stearic acid was very white and hard. 

Price's Patent* Candle Company, Belmont Worts. 
Vauxhull (Class IV., 83 % p. 201*). Prize Medal, for 
the invention rtf improved methods of distilling fatty 
bodies, 4 llu$trated by the following articles : verjraautiful 
white and hard causes manufactured fro* the distilled 
and pressed stearic acid of palqi-oil ; candles eqyglly bard 
and white, made from distilled animal fatty acids reco- 
vered from tlie refuse of the glue-maker# and which 
possess un additional interest in taing obtained from a 
waste product j^pRnd candles made fnnq the distilled vege- 
table tallow obtained fronofthe Stillinyiamebifera. Besides 
these, they exhibit the unpressed distilled fatty acids of 
palm-oil, in the State in which they are largely employed 
for the! manufacture of the so-called composite candles, 
which appear to be destined to supersede the ordinary 
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tallow candle, (Sec the Prefatory Notice respecting the 
recommendation <for the award of the Council Medal.') 

Quanonne, C. and J. t Curoghein, Brabant (Belgium, 
43£, j>. 1335). Prize Medal. The manufactory of these 
exhibitors, which was the first established in Belgium, is 
one of the r oflshoots of that of De Milly, in PariB ; 
huncc they adopt the name for their candles which was 
given to Btearic candles by their instructor, namely, 
“ jfouffbtorde tEioile” As regards colour and hardness, 
their steaftc acid? leaves nothing to desirr ; but their can- 
dles ye not quite so carefully moulded gs they might be, 
and have not that high degree of polish' which is expected 
in caivlles of first-class manufacture in other respects. 

Rossi and Schiappaukli, Turin (Sardinia, G, p. 1302). 
llonoumble Mention. Though the Jury did not find the 
stearic manufactures of these exhibitors quite equal to 
the best examples, “they consider the stearic acid and 
candles ( *o be carefully made, aud therefore accord them 
an Honourable Mention. 

Sainte and Co., Cossypore (India, p. 922). Honour- 
able Mention. Thg J[pry have much satisfaction in maxing 
an Honourable Mention of the very good stearic candles 
manufactured in India by Messrs. Sainte and Co. The 
local manufacture of stearic candles deserves every en- 
couragement, as they are peculiarly suitable to hot cli- 
mates, on account of their high fusing-point, and as there 
must be a large quantity or fats of little value, which 
would answer well for their production. 

Sapelktn, V., Moscow (Russia, 309, p. 137G). Ho- 
nourable Mehtion. The Jury accord to M. Sapelkin an 
Honoura ble Mention, in consideration of the great care 
bestoweOti the manufiicture of'' wax-candlhs for ^hurch - 
servioe ; maify. of the^e are tastefully ornamented with a 
simple spiral of gold, and have a very elegunt appearance. 
Tlie equality in size of the candles, as compared with one 
another, ana likewise of tjjeir diameter throughout their 
whole length, are points deserving commendation. It 
appqgrs that in the Greek Catholic Churches only wax 
or vegetable oil is allowed to be burned. 

III. PKOTEAN JSTOtfE, OK ARTIFICIAL IVOUY. 

Under tliis title ^here are exhibited, in Class XXIX.', a 
number of Articles, such as door-handles, fiuger-plates, 
inkstands, and letter-weights. These very beautiful objects 
are composed of a new material, derived from gypsum 
(native,bi-liydratcd^ulplmte of lime), which, by numerous 
variations in the method of treating it,* is made to re- 
semble jjfcfry, granite, and various kinds of marble. From 
the specimens exhibited it appears to be very hard, and 
Capable of takipg the highest polish, which, it is said* is 
perpetuated by use. It is translucent an! brilliant in 
colour, $nd, being tinted throughout the ‘mass, the mar- 
bling and mottling are not liable to be rqbbed off. It 
appears to be applicable to many purposes for which ivory" 
and marble are at present used; bat ct is not fitted to be 
made into knife-handles, on account of its brittleness. 

Jn order to illustrate this verf ingenious manufacture, 
we fcmst recal to the recollection of the reader the very 
familiar phenomenon of the solidification* of a mixture 
• of^plaster-of-Parw (de-hydrated sulphate » of lime) and 
water, which arises from the circumstance that fie anhy- 
drous sulphate of lime recombineB with water equivalent 
in quantity to that of vhich gypsum is deprived by teat 
in the formation of plaster: but, as under the conditions 
of this solidification the plaster is diluted with far more 
prater than it can recombine with, it results that a portion 
must be left in a freeftstate in the intbrstiles of the mafes, 
which consequently opaoue, and, on drying, becomes 
porous; .and although it is toe Baine^n chemical composi- 
tion, it coffers greatly init^ physical aspect and properties 
from the native compound gypsum or alabaster, which is 
crystalline mfd translucent 4 

In reflecting on the cause of this difference, it occurred 
to Mr. Cheverton tpat'if the eoxubinatios of water and 
anhydrous sulphate, of lime fauld be slowly effected, 
whilst the latter was in a state of compression, an arti- 
ficial stone might b^rodsted, compact and crystalline in 
texture, and traqjilueent in appearance. This vrew was 
fully confirmed by a series of experiments- * 


The process by which these results are obtained is de- 
scribed in the specification of Mr. Chevertou's patent, 
obtained in June 1850, as consisting in the de-hydration 
and subsequent re-liydration of native bi-liydrated sulphate 
of lime, either in a compact form, us alabaster, or in the 
state of a finC 1 powder, in the first iustance the alabaster 
is wrought into the required form ; and in the second, the 
material, iu/the state qf a very fine powder, is compressed 
into a moulfirof the proper shape. 

In either case, after the object has been fashioned, it is 
exposed for 48 hours to a temperature of from 12 1 * 1 to 
177° C. (250° to 350 J F.), by which means the water 
originally combined with the sulphate of lime is driven 
off. The substance thus becomes very friable, but still 
retains the form into which it has been wrought. Some- 
times plaster-of-Paris itself is compressed into moulds, 
but the article so formed is still subjected to the operation 
just described, notwithstanding the previous baking of 
the gypsum. 

If a translucent appearance is required to be given to 
the surface of the figure, it is, before re-hydration, im- 
mersed into *• white hard varnish,*' olive-oil, or other 
“ oleaginous nmttdiY* until the surface is saturated ; but 
if an bpaque surface is desired, then this operation is 
omitted. 

To effect the hardening, the object is*ph:iged for m 
int&ant only into water heated to a temperature of from 
38 ’ to G-H * C. (100 ' to 150' F.). Thir operation is re- 
peated at intervals of from 10 to 15 minutes, until the 
sulphqte of lime is completely saturated. The mass then 
becomes crystalline aud much harder than alabaster ; a 
circumstance which induces a belief that the new sulv- 
stance contains a quantity of water in combination dif- 
ferent from that in the native body : or, in other words, 
that it is a new hydrate of sulphate of lime. Tlu* success 
of this part of the process depends in a great measure on 
the very gradual mauner in which the combination with 
water is managed ; for without due care the muteriul de- 
crepitates, and the article is then destroyed. 

The colouring is effected by dissolving the requisite 
colours in water, and either sprinkling the object here 
and there with the coloured solution, so as to produce a 
mottled appearance, or else by immersing it altogether in 
the dye, which produces an uniform stuin. This opera- 
tion is performed previous to that of dipping iu oil or 
varnish. # 

F IJp the only exhibitors of this branch of manufuctmc, 

D. Staiuht and Sons (252, p. 802), a Prize Medal is 
awarded. 

IV. BLACKING. 

Although tlie compound which we now call blacking 
(French, Cirage ) is, in all probability, of very recent 
invention, nevertheless it appeal* to have been customary 
to imbue shoes with an oily mixture before the time of 
Pliny, since it is stated by him that Cato recommended 
the dregs of die olive (after the expression of the oil) to 
be used for anointing bridle-reins, leather-thongs, and 
shoes, in order to render them supple.* It must, how- 
ever, be remarked, that a mixture somewhat similar to 
modfrn^blackiug is also described by the same author,! 
and it appears quite natural to infer the occasional use of 
it for ,reuovatiug the black colour which we are also in- 
fomfed wos*given by shoemakers to leather, by means of 
> vitriol;! two kinds of 1 substances of this name being 
known, namely, blue-vitriol (sulphate of copper) and 
green-vitriol (copperas, or sulphate of iron). 

The mixture alluded towns chiefly used for ink, whence 
it was commonly called tUramenium . It was composed of 
larnp-blackf gum, and vinegar, and would, therefore, only 
have required the addition of oil and honey to moke it 
into a tolerable blacking. This inference is rendered the 
more probable from the diseqyery of the remains of 
leather found in the Roman gravel-pit # discovered iu 
digging the foundation for the New Royal Exchange, 
winch appears to have been covered with a sort of black- 

* Nat. Vf/rf., Book xv. chap. viil. 
t Ibid., Book xxxv., chap. i. 
t Ibid., Book xxxiv., chap. xii. 
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mg. They are thus described by f Mr. Tite, the architect.* 

“ The fragments, in general, are of black leather, similar 
to that of the other articles; but there are some pieces | 
which may possibly have been once of another colour. 
It is most probable that the upper surface was ulmo&t 
always shilling, and several instances n&y be noticed 
where it still retains a dull gloss, which appears usually 
to have protected that particular aide. 9 ’ i 

The French word 44 Cirage” however, raider* it ex* 
tremely probable that modem blacking was originally 
cdhiposeu chiefly of wax and tallow, ana probably lamp- 
black ; and somewhat similar, therefore, t£ harness-black- 
ing. That ordinary liquid-blacking was first imported 
into France from England, is probable, from the circum- 
stance that blacking was termed Cirage Anglais, at ull 
events to the year 1830, and it may still be known by 
that name. 

When or liow the English mixture now employed was 
first discovered, the Reporters cannot pretend to decide ; 
but, according to the statement of Mr. "Will jam C. Day 
(nephew of Mr. Charles Day), the recipe for its prepara- 
tion was communicated to Mr. Richard Martin whilst he 
was travelling on the Continent Mr. Martin afterwards 
became associated with the late Mr. Charles Day ; and in 
1801 they commci&ed the manufacture of blacking. Mr. 
Martin ha#hqj*rvtired in 1808, the business was still car- 
ried on under the names of Day and Martin, by Mr.Slay, 
until his death, in 1836, by which period he had acquired 
a colossal fortune. • 

To give some idea of the extent of the operations still 
carried on at “Day and Martin’s," it may be stated, that 
on the average 150 casks, containing a quantity of blacking 
equal to 900 dozen pint bottles, are sent out per day. The 
price of the stoneware bottles, for containing the blacking, 
varies with their size, the usual sizes posting (is. ( Jc/. and 
12s. per gross ; and the corks (bungs) costing Is. 4*/. per 
gross. There is also a large outlay required for labels and 
sealing-wax. 

Besides the establishment of Messrs. Day and Martin, 
there are, in London, two other very important blacking- 
mauu factories. 0\je of these was founded by Mr. Robert 
Warren, who commenced about the same time us the firm 
already noticed, and retired some yeurs back; but the 
business is still carried on by his successors ; and the other 
was founded, at a subsequent period, by Mr. Everett, who j 
commence^ business in King’s Head Court; Holtorn, aqjd 
afterwards transferred his manufactory to Fetter Lane; 
where it still exists; Mr. Everett died in 1840, not, how- 
ever, before he had realised a considerable fortune. Only 
the last-named of these large blacking- works contributes to 
the Exhibition, and unfortunately its manufactures were* 
not brought under the notice of the Jury. 

Blacking, it may be remarked, consists essentially of 
two principal components, namely, a black, colouring- 
matter and certain substances which will acquire a gloss' 
by friction. Each maker has, of course, proportions and 
methods of mixing peculiar to himself, but the chief 
materials used are the same in most cases. In Englaudt 
they generally consist of Bone-black, sngir or molasses, 
sperm-oil, sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and ^strung 
vinegar. These, according to Mr. W. C. Day, are mixed 
in the following order : — The bone-black, in the state of 
a very fine powder, and the sperm-oil are first thoroughly 
incorporated ; the sugar or molasses, mixed'with a small 
proportion pf vinegar, is now added and well stirred with 
the mass ; strong sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) is then 
gradually poured into the vessel. Much heat ^generated 
at this stage of the process, and ad effervescence ensues, 
owing to the action of the acid on the carbonate of lime 

* Antiquities of the Royal Exchange 1848 p 5Q. 

t According to the information which Baron Liebig has 
kindly famished to therfteporters, it appears that, in Ger- 
many, blacking is made in the following manner ; powdered 
l>one-black 1 b mixed with half its weight of molasses, and 
one-eighth of its weight of ollve-oll; to which are after- 
wards added one-eighth of its weight of hydrochloric add 
(muriatic acid), and one-fourth of M weight of strong sul- 
phuric acid. The whole is then mixed up with water to a 
sort of unctuous paste. 


contained in the bone-black. The object of the sulphuric 
acid (which should not be in excess) is to cause the 
decomposition of the tri-basic phosphate (and the car- 
bonate) of lime, contained in the bone-black, so a# to 
produce on the one hand sulphate of lime, and on the other 
a soluble acid phosphate. Sulphate of lime, when pro- 
duced under such circumstances, gives rise to a very 
tenacious paste, by mixing with the finely divide^ car- 
bonaceous matter of bone-black disintegrated^tnc same 
Teaction ; which paste (or lake) is capable, amen spread 
out, of assuming a very smooth surface. To tyis the 
sugar and the oinmpart tMb property, not only of adhering 
to the leather, but also of taking a high degree of lustre * 
under the frictional (on burnishing) action of tHe brush; 
the oil is moreover very usefal in rendering the leather 
pliable. # * 

The mixture, after the action of the acid has ceased, 
is diluted with an additional quantity of vinegar, and is 
' bottled whilst, it is still warm. By bottling the liquid in 
I thjs state, and corking and sealing it immediately, a rarc- 
flea space is formed ; and there is i*> inability afterwards 
that the blacking (if it wet the cork) will exude by the 
expansion of the air contained in the bottle, as it if not 
likely to become again heated to the same temperature 
•under the influence of any climate to which it may to 
subjected. The vinegar employed should not be too 
weak, otherwise the blacking will not keep. 

Fast e-blacking is now made in precisely the same way 
as Liquid-blacking, excepting that the lost portion of 
vinegar is not added. The employu^nt of ftch blacking 
appears to have preceded that of liquid-blacki.*;^ It was 
usual!*' stu & on to a small shovel-shaped Jjoard, having a 
very short handle ; and it was wetted with water ( or saliva ) 

I as required. The old Cake-blacking differed in compo- 
1 sition from that of the present day, and appears to have 
contained lamp-black, treacle* and oil. 

America. s9 

Two exhibitors send both Liquid and Paste-Mocking, 
the former being contained in g)ass bottles and not stone- 
ware as in England . The blacking was found to be nearly 
of the same quality from both ; but ut>f .W> good as that 
commonly used in England. Thf contributors are — 
E. Steerk (290, p. 1453), W. R. Barer p. 1462). 
T. Turner (425, p. 1463) sends Edge-blacking for 
shoemakers. • 

* British Colonies. 

C. Wari> (Van Diemen’s Land, 186, p. 995) contributes 
a specimen of Blacking, but it calls for no especial 

w >tiw - • . • • . • * 

. ■ Franck. 

Iii 1847 there were, in Paris, One hundred find thirty- 
seven manufacturers of blacking and varnish for shoes, 
who employed 14L[ frorkpeople, and produced goods to 
the value of 38,80u/. ; France is, however, represented by 
only one exhibitor in ilik trade, M. Hebert (869, p. 1221), 
who sends a specimen of varnish for boots and atitos, 
which was not submitted to the Jury of Class XXIX. 

S , t ; 

• Prussia. • • 

The linly contribution is from C. Teichmann (p. 1088) ; 
ittfxmsists of Paste-blacking, whi c h, though of fair quality, 
is not equal to the English blocking* 

Sardinia. • 

• B. BouRGoltr (79, p. 1305) exhiMts specimens of Paste- 
blacking for shoes, and paste Hamess-blackfb^ which 
call for no particular comment. * • 

United Cincqpm. ** 

The contributions of Two Exhibitors onlji were brought 
under the notice of the Jury of Qass XXIX., namely 
272 and 281# (p. 8K) : of thesexthe best is that of 
S. B. Alcock aiyl Co., of Dublin (292, p. 816), whose 
productions are here favourably noticed, although no 
Award was made. The wholesale prices of their usual 
site tattles of liquid-blacking are 3a. 6 d. and 9s. per 
dozen. 
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The manufactures of the other exhibitors who contribute 
to Classes : — II., 22, p. 190; IV., 70, p. 200* ; XVI., 39 
and 322, pp. 519, 534 ; were not observed by the Reporters 
until the duties of the Jury were completed. 

The number of Exhibitors from all parts is Thirteen. 
There were ift> Awards. 

The classification according to the various countries is 
as felling^— 

America, United States of - r» - 3 

British Colonies V an Biemeu’s Land 1 
* France - - - - 1 

r Prussia --------1 

4 Sardinia - -- -- --1 

tinited Kingdom- - t - - - 6 

Total - - 13 m 

° V. CHEMICAL MATCtfES. 

The manu&cturers of chemical matches are placet^ in 
an anomalous position with regard to the other contri- 
butors in the Great Exhibition, inasmuch as that they 
veiv not permitted to send their actual produce, on account 
of the precautions deemed advisable to be taken for the 
security of the Exhibition Building against fire. Hence 
they were compelled to rest satisfied with contributing 
uninflammable imitations of their articles ; and under such 
circumstances it is evident that it was quite impossible for 
the J ury to make any equitable Awards in this branch of 
industry. This result is the more be regretted as the 
manufadtem of chemical matches, although comparatively 
a very recent frt, has been of late years developed in a 
most remarkable manner ; and notwithstanding the high 
degree of perfection to which it has already attained, it is 
still undergoing further improvements consequent on the 
rapid progress of chemical (Science, llad it been possible 
to have foreseen and provided against all contingencies, 
an eftut-building might have been constructed for the I 
reception of these goods, which would have afforded a 
secure as well as a most valuable opportunity of comparing 
the relative merits of the matches prepared in varidus 
countries. ‘ “ * ' 

In another part 4*f this Report will be found some 
descriptive notices of several conveniences for travellers 
and otljfrsr M»t?jned in the hollow heads of walking- 
stickb. One of these consisted of an apparatus for pro- 
curing Instantaneoifb light, and the contrivance appears 
almost to realize the fable of ProWtheus/\vhb concealed 
the fiye which be stole from Jupiter in his narthex , ferula, 
cv stem of fennel, on which he leaned in travelling. 

* •* “ I anAo who sought the source ofjlre, ** 

Enclosing it hid in my northcx-Btiff ; 

*' And It hath shown itself a friend to man, 

And teacher of all Arts.”* 

* 

This invention, however, was in verity only the means 
of preserving fire unextiuguished, somewhat like the 
Gtyman finder of the present fiYae, and not of causing 
instantaneous iguitidn. The giant fennel, of which the 
ordinary aucient walking-sticks were made,sdieds its s^ed^ 
about September, when the stem decays and hecoiiies a 
substafice so easily iguited as to be employed in Sicily for 
tinder. The pith of the plant also is stated by Proclus to 
-be on excellent preservorof flame, to which Pliny adds 
his testimony, that ft makes excellent matches, the Egyp- 
tian sort being the best.*!' 

1 There is, however, another foym in which a staff may 
be metaphorically said to conceal fire, siace one of the 
most paofetive means of producing it was by the friction 
of two pieces of* wood against each o$er until sparks were 
emitted, and flame was then easily communicated to dry 
leaves or decayed vegetable matter. This method of 
procuring fire has been found«getoerally in use in several 
savage nations, though with some difference in the process ; 
m and Pierre dese&hes.one of the most common, as 
practised by the WestFJndian ndgroes :— ' " with the sharp 
‘ edge of a stone,” says his narrative, “ Paul made a small 

* A2«Ch M Prometh. #***,no. , L 

t Proclus, (kmmemt, its' Hesiod, Opera et Dies, I. 52. CPU nil, 

Hist. Nat., xiii. 22. 


hole in the branch of e, tree tfiat was sufficiently dry, 
which he fixed firmly between his feet, and he then 
employed the stone to shape into a point another piece of 
wood, equally dry, but of a kind different from the former. 
He next placed the pointed wood in the hole which he 
had provided*; and made it to turn rapidly between his 
hands like a&hocolate-mill, and in a few moments he (taw 
smoke and sharks issuing from the place of contact, and 
then collectHifc dry plants and sticks, he lighted a fire at 
the fljot of the palm tree/** 

It appears that the same process was in ordinary nse 
with the Romans down to a late period, even when the 
flint aiyl steel were well known. “ This experience,” 
says Pliny, “ was first discovered in camps and bjjNhep- 
henls, when a fire was wanted and a fitting stone was not 
at hand ; for they rubbed together wood upon wood, by 
which attrition sparks were engendered, and then collect- 
ing any dry matter of leaves or fungi, they easily took 
fire. For this purpose nothing is better than to rub the 
wood of the ivy with that of the laurel, and a wild vine, 
different from the labrusca, which grows upon trees in the 
manner of ivy, has {kjcu also proved to be good.”f The 
same ay thorny, in enumerating the different kinds of 
wood fit for kindling a light, denominates them igniaria, 
or those trees out of which fire may be produced. Py.ti- 
dictflla Igniaria appears to have been the usual name of a 
Roman tinder-box, but Solinus calls the fire-box Igniti- 
bulum, and assigns its invention to Pyropolis, in the island 
of Delos* In those receptacles the apparatus probably 
consisted as well of a small iron bar and a fragment of flint 
or pyrites, as of pieces of those woods which were the most 
readily ignited. Virgil notices “the hidden fire in the 
veins of flints,” } as being one of the benefits anciently 
liestowed on man at the commencement of the reign of 
Jupiter; and pyrites are described by Pliny as being well 
known and esteemed for producing sparks. “Certain of 
them,” he says, “ have much fire in them, whence we call 
them living , and they are very heavy. They are sought 
for because they are most valuable in camps ; for when 
they are struck hard with an iron spike (claims), or another 
stone, they will emit sparks, which being taken by sulphur 
or dry fungus or leaves, will cause them to catch fire even 
with the rapidity of speech.” |) 

There does not appear to be any information extant 
relating to the material anciently employed for tinder, 
unless it may be presumed to be indicated in that passage 
of tire Prophet Isaiah (chap, i., v. 31) which declares that 
“ the strong shall be as tow and the maker of it a spark, 
and they shall both*bum together, and none shall quench 
them.” It is probable that a very small degree of expe- 
rience would suggest the thought that flax or the linen 
wicks used for lamps would easily receive sparks and be- 
come ignited, bnt of this there has not been any certain 
information preserved. 

For many centuries the apparatus of a stone struck 
against a niece of iron continued, with but little improve- 
ment, to be the only means of procuring light. By the 
Saxons the fUnt or the pyrites was used under the general 
name of fyr-stan ; and any piece of iron that was suffi- 
ciently substantial was the substitute for the modern 
steel. A writing-stylus is known to have been used for 
the purpose by the Abbot Bertin in Burgundy, early in 
the seventh' cenVury ; an instrument, however, which 
should be at once more substantial and more convenient 
Tor striking, must have been soon reauired, and was pro- 
bably as .speedily invented in the form of the fusil, a 
thick rhomboidal piece of steel, having the faces cut 
into many angles. Tnis was in uscrat a very early period 
of the Middle AgeB, when it is frequently to be found 
mentioned under a variety of names, all of them being 
derived from the same original. In 1429 Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, established the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, in the collar of which the flint and steel 
of the time formed the principal device. The latter was 


* Suite des Etudes ds la Nature: Paul et Virginia, 
t Hist. Nat., *yi. 40. 

1 Potyhistor, c. xi. 

§ Georg., i. 135. 
f Hist, Nat, , xxxvi. 19. 
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therein represented as a short an4 stout fusil, sharpened on the cork used to close the phialf This apparatus, 
to a pointed edge on one side, and on the other having however, has become almost entirely obsolete. • 
two small curved handles, with a vacant space between The first important and permanent improvement in the 
them for the hand ; and a modification of this shape for means of obtaining light consisted in covering the wi- 
the steel continued to exist to the close of the history of phurized end of a match with a mixture of sugar apd 
the old-fashioned tinder-box.* * chlorate of potash ; which being deflagrated by im- 

lt was not until after the middle of the. seventeenth mersiou into concentrated sulphuric acid, communicated 
century that the discovery of phosphorus, indicated a the inflammation to the underlying coating of sulpha*?" 
quicker or more certain means of procuringYght or fire,. Many persons will call to miud the small glasu'dfcfcoii- 
In 1677, Dr. Hook, in one of his Cutler Lectures, de- tabling asbesto* moistened with concentrate! sulphuric 
scribed the effects of phosphorus, as they had keen acid, which was usually fisted iu a paper or tin box 
recently exhibited in England to the lion, Robert Hoyle having two containment* one of which held the pre- 
aud several otlier Fellows of the Royal Society, by Daniel pared matches. These matches were in all probability . 
KrafiH “ a famous German chemist.’ 1 Even after all invented iu France, whence at least they were gertuinly 
the earliest experiments, however, the new matter ap- first introduced into England ; but prior to their iutro- 
pcared to be regarded only as a curiosity, which Boyle duction Captain Manby had been accustomed to em- 
eu titled the “ Noctilnca and “ a factitious self-shining plojra similar mixture for firing If small piece of onl- 
substance,” procured but in very small quantities, and nance for the purpose of couveying a rope to a stranded 
with great labour and time; the principal value of which vessel ; and indeed the composition was also described by 
was to supply a light in the night or iu dark places, when Parkes in his “.Chemical Catechism ”* amongst the expe- 
ct xhibited in glass vessels. It can scarcely be doubted . rizfleuts illustrative of combustion and detonatiou at the 
but that, some trial was made as to whether an ordinary 1 close of the volume. 0 m 

match could be inflamed by the sunstance, but Boyle’s Exactly the same principle was involved in the pre- 
recorded experiments refer only to the strength? the dif- ] Miration of the matches invented by Mr. Jones, or the 
fusion, and the continuance of the light. jStrand, and used for some time iu England under the 

After tlifse notices of the older apparatus devised for name of “ Prometheaus,” but which do not appear to 
procuring light, it will he an interesting inquiry bflefly have found their way to the Continent. These were 
to glance at the history of chemical matches. And made of a roll of paper, into one end of which was placed 
here it may be first remarked that the transition from a small quantity of a mixture of sugar and chlorate of 
the tinder-box, w'itli its flint and. steel, to the clegarft potash, with a small tulw (hermetically sealed), similar 
friction-match, was not so simple as a superficial con- , to those in which tife leads of ever-pointed pencils are 
siderution of the subject might lead one to infer. In the preeened, %>ntainiug a minute quantity uf utfong sul- 
duily enjoyment of a luxury, we but too often forget the phurie acid. By compressing the mutch wvith a pair of 
persevering efforts which are always necessary to render pliers, sold for the purpose, or between two hard sub- 
iitailuble the discoveries of the experimental philosopher, stances (between the teeth, for example), the tube was 
and take but little heed of him whose disinterested labours crushed, and the sulphuric acid came into contact w ith 
arc constantly bringing to light new' tr&ilis from the hid- the mixture, and ignited if. These matches, though 
den hut inexhaustible stores of nature. very convenient, were so expensive that they were not 

The perfecting of chemical matches has been at ' om- very generally employed ; hut they certainly fojmtd, as 
plished chiefly during the last thirty years, for before it were, the stepping-stone to the production ot the fric- 
1820 scarcely any <yther method of producing fire was . in- ti«n- match. • 

ployed than that of the well-known trio before alluded to, The first true friction-matches, gr, Congreves, mode 
with which the ordinary sulphur match was inseparably their appearance about the year 1832. They had a coat- 
ussociated. ’ iug of a mixture of two parts of ftilphi^e of antimony 

Soon after this period Doebereiner made the remark- and one part of chlorate of potash, inadeinto a paste with 
able discorery that finely-divided platinum { spotty y plati- gum-water, over their sulphurized eusM^SnU^me ignited 
turn) is capable of inflaming a mixture of hydrogqp gas by drawing them rapidly between gie two Surfaces of a 
and atmospheric air, and he founded on this property of piece of folded sand-paper, which was compressed by the . 
platinum the invention of the Instantaneous Light Appa- finger and thumb. 

ratns, first, known by the name of Docbereiucr’s Hydro- The Reporters have not succeeded in learning wfch cer- 
gcn-Lamp. This was greatly admired at tliat time, and* painty by whom th# substitution of phosphorus for the 
is even now frequently employed, it haring been again , sulphide of antimony first suggested ; the mixture 
recently applied to light an ordinary gas burner re- I of the sulphide with chlorate of pptash required so much 
quired to be ignited at intervals during the day-time for pressure to produce the ignition that it was" frequently 
the purpose of sealing parcels and other similar objects, pulled off from the match, and this substitution was 
Although it was without any immediate influence on the therefore an important improveiuent.t The phosphorus 
development of the manufacture of chemical matches, matches or lucifers appear indeed to have been iutro- 
which had before this time been repeatedly attempted, duced contemporansoifely in different countries about the 
Doebereiner’s discovery appears, nevertheless, to nave year 1834. In Germany they were first manufacturmfou a 
attracted attention more generally to the subject, and i lafge scale ill the Grand Duchy of Hesse, and especially 
thus, at least., to have contributed indirectly tc% their per- in IDarmstglt,* where Dr. Moldenhauer, in particular, 
fcction. contributed much to the improvement of this brailfch of 

A method of producing ignition, proposed about the industry, 
same period, has never bden^ generally adopted. 1 It de- • From Darmstadt the manufacture was gradually ex- 
pends upon the property which certain compounds of teuded throughout Germanf; %ut its progress was at 
phosphorus and sulphur possess of iuflaming when first very slow, on account of the lucifer-matcli being 
slightly rubbed, in contact with the atmosphere. For prohibited, until the yyar 1840, in Bavaria, Brunswick, 
this purpose about equal quantities of phosphorus and *Hanover, add various other states, on account of the 
sulphur are fused together in a glass tube, which is to alleged increased risk of fire consequent upoipc** employ - 
be subsequently closed with a cork.t Updh opening the ment. At present however, there am manufactories 
tulie, if a splinter of wood be dipped into the mass, established in Vienna, Pnwjue, Triesch, Schfltteuhofen, 
so that a small quantity of the composition may adhere and Goldenkron, Berlin, Nuremberg, Ludwlgffhurg, Ulm, 
to the wood, it will become ignited when Blightly rubbed Gxmind, Wamemiinde, and uumerous other places. 

According to Dr. Moldenhauer and Professor Schrotter 

* Du Frosnc, Glosmrium, 1736, vi. col. 562, voce SlI. 3. - M 

f To those who would repeat this experiment, we would * Third Editjpn, 1808, p. 563. • 

remark, that the fusion should he performed with great t Detonating mixtures of chlorate of potash with either^ 
caution, inasmuch as the mixture •frequently detonates at sulphide of antimony or phosphorus, are described in 
the moment when the components ciitor into chemical com- Parms’s Chemical Catechism* iOtif Edit., published in 1822 ; 
bination. and the latter In the 3rd Edition (1808), 
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(to whom the Reporters take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing their thinks for most of the statistical and other 
information respecting the progress of the art in Ger- 
nuro), there are in the province of Starkenburg, Grand 
Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, no less than' sight manufac- 
tories, producing weekly about 500,000 boxes of matches, 
which] are vffiued at 30U0 florins (257/.), yet the Graud 
1 Duchy is unrepresented in the Great Exhibition as to 
the fmflhutfion of (artificial) chemical matches. 

In Austria, the manufacture of chemical matches has 
been of late developed to sp great an extent, that it sup- 

S lies hot only what is reqUirnd for hdiuc consumption, 
ut alejp enough to form on important article of exporta- 
tion ; indeed it appears that the most important item of 
Austrian commerce with Chili consists of matches. 

The matches manufactured in Anstria amounted in 
1849 to 50,000 cwt., t>f which four-fifths were consoled 
in the country, and one-fifth was exported. From Trieste 
3,787 cwt. were shipped, viz., to 

Cwts. 

Turkey - - - - J.226 

Greece - - - - 086 

Malta ----- 492 

Egypt ----- 382 

Ionian Islands - - - 336 

Naples - - - - 225 

Other Countries - - 530 


Total - - 3,787 


That tiie export trade of Austria in matches is rapidly 
increasing^ Appears from tlie following sYattiiiuntjif the 
quantities sliifped on the Elbe during the last three 
years 8 


Quantities shipped 
on the Elbe in 

Cwts. 

1848 

286 

1849 

790 

1850 

1,860 


As matches are not atyays specified in the Official Re- 
port on Commerce, it is not possible to give a detailed 
statement of all th<f quantities exported. 

It is estimated thatof the total production of matches in 
Austria, one-tlfird is manufactured in Bohemia, and two- 
thirds in^jlv ‘forties of Vienna and its vicinity. The 
number of factories in Bohemia is ten; of these there 
are two m Prague, Ohe of which exhibits^ one at Schiit- 
teuhofen, wMch also exhibits; one at Btidweis, one at 
Teplitz, onell Taus, one at Tschemoschin, one at Schdn- 
tlqtl, ohe at Nahoscliitz, and one af Hohenelbe. These 
establishments give employment to about 1,000 workf 
people. » r * 

In Austria Proper there are twenty-two factories, 
namely, sixteen at Vienna, two of which exhibit, three 
at Fiinfhans, one at Schardiug, one at Tulle, dnd one at 
Pottenstein ; there is also one in Mofavia, which like- 
wise exhibits. The number of workpeople employed is 
about 2,000. * 

In illustration of the quantities of the different 'mate- 
rials employed, it may be stated that a l 13ohenyan *Aa- 
nufeotoiyr employing 100 workpeople produces annually 
about 200,000 boxes, each containing 5,000 mutolus. It 
consumes annually 25 cwt. of nitre, 6} cwt. of phosphorus, 
and 300 cwt. of sulphur#-«*Calculatiug on these data the 
total amount o£ materials consumed in all Austria, the 
following numbers are obtained;— 


-Nitre - - - 

m rhosphorus - 
* Sulpiur - - 


* eCwt% 

- - 1,250 

- - 325 

- - <15,000 


The quality of soft wood ^nsamed annually amounts 
to 5,000 kkftm$ or fathoato ; o and it is worthy of notice 
that a large portion of it is manufactured into splints in 
dSudweis, and theno«?fj|nt to Vienna.* Abottf 50,000 mil- 
lions of single matches ere produced annually in Austria. 
'These are made^with astonishing rapidity, in consequence 
of the employment simple plane of peculiar. con- 
struction ; with this instrument a single workman eixs off 
1.814,000 splint i in rf'day of twelve hours. 


From other parts of Germany there are Four Exhibitors ; 
namely, one from Prussia, two from Wurtemburg, and 
one from Mecklcnburg-Schwerm; the Reporters, how- 
ever, have not been able to ascertain how far they repre- 
sent the manufacture iu all those places ; but they an; 
enabled to stfte that there were twenty-one manufactories, 
employing ffve hundred and sixty-one workpeople, in 
Prussia in u>46. , 

• According cto a statement of M. Payen, the quantity 
of phosphorus consumed in Frauce for lucifer-matches 
amounts to 30,000 kilogs. (590 cwt.), whilst 100 kilOgs. 
(2 cwt.) suffice for all the other purposes for which it is 
used. In 185(f* 220 kilogs. (4ft cwt.) were exported to 
England. From these numbers, it would appear t]pt the 
quantity of lucifers manufactured in France must exceed 
that of Austria in the ratio of 590 to 325, or as 18 to 10. 
Yet France is unrepresented in this art, the only con- 
tributor exhibiting sliding-boxes to contain the matches. 

The Reporters have not been able to collect any in- 
formation respecting the extent of this manufacture in 1 
the United Kingdom. In 1850 there were 50,000 grass 
of matches imported into the port of Hull ; but the Re- 
porters are unable r to*state the total number imported 
into the United Kingdom, os chemical matches are en- 
tered in the Customs returns under the general head of 
“ Goods nun-enumerated.” • 4 

Fbnuerly large quantities of phosphorus were im- 
ported into the United Kingdom for the purpose of 
chemical-matcji making; but it will be seen by the fallow- 
ing table, that this substance must now be made within 
the British dominions iu sufficient quantity to supply the 
entire demand. 


Value of the Imports of Phosiujorijs into the V tilled 
Kingdom. 


From* 
9lh July. 

From 

Denmark. 

From the 
Hanseatic 
Tow us. 

IV, m 

U oil iiud. 

From 

Franco. 

From 
all Par's. 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


1 

45 

14 

„ I,K>2 

1,162 

1843 

— 

1 

20 

• 2,:u!> 

2,370 

1844 

— 



83 

2,484 

2,567 

1845 

— 

— 

25 

1,474 

1,499 

1846 



12 

— . 

619 

631 

1847 

— 

22 

52 

498 

572 

1848 



* 16 

15 

149 

, 180 

1£49 

— 

29 

60 

33 

122 

1850 


2 

< 


1 

3 


Although lucifer-inatchcs are made to some extent in 
the United States, there is no exhibitor of them in the 
American Section. 

In continuing the narrative of the progress of this 
manufacture, we may next observe that, as it extended, 
all the processes were much simplified and, as a conse- 
quence, the prices of the articles produced were lowered. 
Nor was this the only improvement, for a whole series 
of inflammable compounds was successively tried; and at 
last, bv substituting, entirely or partially, saltpetre for 
chloralle qf potash, the detonation attendant on the earlier 
matches was avoided. It was also found that the sulphur- 
coating pf the mafch could be to a great extent, or even 
entirely, dispensed with, and the cause of the unpleasant 
odour previously accompanying ignition in a great mea- 
sure removed. Besides the ordinary match of wood, nume- 
rous other Materials were devised, which could not have 
been made with the original composition of sulphide of 
antimony and chlorate of potash ; as, for instance, wax- 
taper matched, fusees of Amadou (German tinder) and 
brown paper, Vesuvians for insertion into a cigar, &c. 
The roughly farmed wood-matches, also, which had been 
previously cut by hand, were superseded by othera care- 
fully rounded by machinery. ( 

* Previous to 1850. phosphorus was comprised among the 
“ Produito Chimique$, 

t Previous to the 9th of July 1842, the imports of phos- 
phorus wero entered under the general head of •* Goods 
non-enumerated.” 
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Tliu match having reached this point of perfection, 
some attention was given to the embellishment of the 
boxes by the various manufacturers, who tried to excel 
each other in the elegance, convenience, and security of the 
case, for which various materials were employed — for 
instance, card-board, wood, and metal — th<? latter being 
usually ornamented with coloured lacquer^ and engine- 
tuftiing. , m 

With regard to the composition for tlutiuiatches notg 
in use, Dr. Ure, in the Supplement to his J>iction<\ry of 
Alts and Manufactures, p. 103, gives the following recipe 
of Dr. It. Buettger: — 

tarU. 

A Phosphorus - - - - 4 • 

* Nitre ----- it) 

Fine glue - - - - ti 

Ited ochre, or red lead - - 5 

Smalt ----- 2 


The glue is to be converted into # a smooth jelly 
with a little water, and put into a Vann mortar to 
liquefy ; the phosphorus is then to be nibbed down with 
the gelatine; at a temperature of {j-om titr to t>5£ C. 

( 140 ' to 150 ' F.), after which the nitre is to added, 
then the red powder, and, lastly, the smalt, the whole 
being carefujjy Inixed until it becomes an uniform 
paste. . f 

Lucifer wood-matches that inHumc without sulphur 
are prepared, according to Dr. Crc, by the ends being 
rubbed against a red-hot iron plate, and then dipped for a 
moment into melted white wax, contained in a. shallow 
Hat 'bottomed pan. 

In March 1842, Mr. Reuben Partridge obtained a 
put cut for forming wooden splints by pressing, with 
suitable machinery, a block of wrond against a steel plate j 
perforated with holes, placed together as closely as pos- j 
sible. The wood is thus forced through the perforations. | 
being first split us it advances, by their cutting edges, 
mid comes out on the opposite side of the plate in the 
form of a multitude of distinct splints. Much attention 
lias also been paid to the improvement of the apparatus 
for dipping the matches. 

Before closing this short sketch of the manufacture of 
cliemicul matches, the Importers wish to draw' scientific 
and public notice to the terrible disease to which it 
sometimes gives rise. Dr. Lorinser, of Vienna, in 1845, 
first called the attention of men of science and the public 
to the fact, that individuals working in lucjfcrsmatch 
manufactories wore subject to pain and swelling of the 
jaws, followed in many instances by exfoliation of the 
hone. This was repeatedly continued by other observers, 
and induced several Governments to institute inquiries 
into the matter. The results of all the investigations 
made into this interesting question have lieen collected by 
Doctors von Bibra and Geist, in a publication entitled Hie 
Krankheiten dcr Arbeiter in Phosphor- Z'undhvltfabrihcn, 
Erlangen, 1847. 

The disease has been observed principally in Germany, 
but it is also met with elsewhere, and especially in Eng- 
land.* The Reporters had the opportunity of obtaining 
some information on the subject from ?)r. Sievekifig, who 0 
bas examined the disease with much care as It occurs in 
the London manufactories. According to his observations, 
the affection assumes the same diameter as it ffius done 
in Germany, and attacks those only who are engaged in 
dipping the matches into the inflammable compound, rflid 
who are, therefore, more immediately exposed to the 
phosphorus vapour. Dr. Sievekyig saw several of these 
workmen (dippers) who had lost almost the entire lower 
jaw. After these painftil statements, it is important and 
consolatory to know that the same physician bas not 
found the disease to be equally prevalent in all manufac- 
tories ; and that if cleanliness be enforced, and the dietary 
of .the workpeople ^ell attended to, and especially if 
a complete and continuous ventilation of the workshop be 
kept up, no evil consequences ensue. Dr. Siev eking met 
with parties who had been engaged in dipping matches 


for more than ten years, without exhibiting the slightest 
tendency to the complaint. • ® 

The importance of attending to the precautions indi- 
cated by these investigations can scarcely tie sufficiently 
impressed upon the manufacturer. Much has been al- 
ready done by several firms, especially in regard to ven- 
tilation, but much remains to be accomplished if this ^ 
frightful scourge is to be entirely removed. 
reason manufacturers should direct their atttmtijfi to an 
important discovery made by science, in the Mkape of the 
so-called red or amorphous phosphorus. Some tew years 

ago Professor Scffirotter, of Vienna, observed the burious 
fact, that if ordinary phosphorus be exposed dipring a • 
certain period to a temperature of from 250 > ten 2CU ' C. 
(482 to 500 J F.)> it ^converted into a red modification, 
which no longer possesses the main characteristics of 
phdRphorus, viz., — volatility, fusibility, and inflamma- 
bility at comparatively low temperatures. The poisonous 
qualities have also entirely disappeared in tills modified 
condition of the substance. The amorphous modification 
erf* phospnorus, which but a few yegrs ago was a mere 
curiosity in chemical laboratories, can now, however, 
be manufactured, according to a method proposed 
by Schrdtter, in large quantities, and is likely m be- 
I come an important article of commerce. The Chemical 
■section of the Exhibition (Class 11., 119, p. 199) con- 
tained u fine specimen of this substance* sent in by J. E. 
Stliiok, of Birmingham. The red phosphorus being 
perfectly innocuous when handled, and uot giving off 
fumes iu the atmosphere, whilst it is as wall adapted to 
the manufacture of ftiatches as the Ordinary phosphorus, 
it is fair tdfessnme that its general adoption by lucifcr- 
matofi makers will prove a further guarantee against the 
disease of the workpeople, it *is right also to mention 
that Dixon, Jh»n, and Co. have exhibited matches made 
with Hchrdtter’s phosphorus (Class II., 128, p. 190). 
These manufacturers state tliat. they are os cheaply and 
as easily made as the common mutches, and are jiot so 
liable to fire in the making. 9 

The number of exhibitors of imitation matches and 
other means of obtaining light is fourteen. The ebssi- 
ticatiou according to the several couutrie^is as follows : — 


Austria - - - - - 

France ------- 

India ----- 

Meek lenburg-Sch worm 
Prussia - - - 

Uffitcd Kingdom - - 

Wurtemburg - - ■ 


* Brit M and Foreign Medico- Chirurgical Review, vol. 
p. 446 ct Bcq. ’ ’ 


* Total - 14 • 

I • • 9 

^ O 

* LlST OF EXHllflTORS. • 

Bell ^uid Black, Bow Lane (Class XXIX., 243, 
p. 802). Imita%novestas, congrcvcs, aud wax-matches ; 
camphorated round wood congrcves. 

De Tridfcch (Austria, 50, p. 1009). Imita- 
tion lucifer-matchcH in great variety. • 

Dixon, SbN, and Co., Manchester (Class 11., 126, p. 
1%). • Matches made with Professor A. Schrptter’s 
phosphorus. • 

Fueth, B., Schiittenhofen and Goldenknm (Austria, 46, 
^). 1009). A large display o£. imitation lucifer-matches, 
in a variety of boxes. * " 9 
Harraks, P., Suhl (Prussia, 798, p. 1094). Imitation 
lucifcr-watches. f • 

HoffmaN*, €. and G., Wisoczan, near Prague 
(Austria, 49, p. 1009). Imitation lucifer-mfllcVs. 

Kuhn, J.,Ulm^Wurtemburg, 102, p*U19) w A variety 
of imitation lucifer-matches. 

LfiFJiANyors, — , Paris (France 301, p. npi). Sliding 
boxes fin* lucifer matches, and taper-st^ds for lueifev- 
matclies, and amadou, in great variety. 

Meyer, JV. t VJarnemUndc (pccklenburg-Scbwerin, 
6, d. 1 134). Splints fifc* lucifcr-matqbcs. 

Pollak, A. M„ Vienna (Austria, 47, p. 1009). Imita- 
tioulucifers of several kinds, 

HftuscHEL, F. and Co., Vienna (Austria, 48, p. 1009). 
Various descriptions of imitation lucifers. 
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Ka.iah of Jkssei/mebg (India. Class XXII., p. 919). the anointing-oil for the. furniture of the tabernacle, is 


Several steels for striking light, which are interesting as 
connecting the present with the past in the art of obtain- 
ingfcfire, 

%andei«l, E., Putney (Class XXIX., 97, p. 790). 
Odoriferous lighters made of embossed card. 

Sutokiub, C. F., Gmiind (Wurtemburg, 100, p. 1119). 
Efteifvr- watches without the combustible material. 

•• ^ 

11 Vf. CONFECTION ARY? 4 

The 'articles belonging to 1 this specie#’ of preparation 8 
• submitted to the Jury of Class XXIX. consisted firstly, 
of fruits^preserved with sugar; and secondly, of confec- 
tions, comprising sweetmeats made both from Bugar and 
from chocolate. Of preserved fruits, the Exhibition con- 
tained many example^ including some which had l>een 
prepared with sugar and subsequently dfied, and others 
preserved ami kept in syrup. 

In the most ancient times, honey constituted the prin- 
cipal and nearly tl^i only sweet substance used for th&c 
purposes for which sugar is now almost universally era- 
ployf d ; and the Egyptiuu department in the Exhibition 
furnishes evidence that its use for the preservation of 
fruit is still continued in the valley of the Nile. Many 
interesting specimens of the most simple forms of con- 
serves are also contained in the Turkish aud Tunisian 
collections, consisting of the desiccated pulp of primes or 
juice of the grape. It is possible that the former pre- 
paration may* .somewhat resemble the, “ cakes of figs” of 
the nnciqgt Hebrew^ which, from 'the two passages of 
Scripture wlterein they are mentioned (1 8tonnel,\ xxv, 
18, xxx. 12), ^ere evidently regarded as agreeable and 
nutritious food. That flie Jews had some kind of arti- 
ficial sweet preparation at a very early period of thiir 
history, is indicated by the statement that the taste of the 
manna “ was like wafers made with honey” (Exodus, 
xv i. 3J), though the parallel passage in Numbers, xi. 8, 
expresses it to have been like “ fresh oil.” The w ord 
Confection, and the term Confectionaries, as they occur 
in the Scriptures, have trfo distinct significations in con- 
nection with thip particular subject. In the first instance, 
the strict original seqgc of the expression as derived from 
con and facere,JL o make up together, is intended ; as in 
the words “ thpi i sh alt make it a perfume, a confection 
after jSftn® 1 ' apothecary, tempered together pure 

and holy," Exodus, |XXx. 35. Whun, however, Samuel 
says to the elders of Israel concerning theirdring, that he 
would take ffcsrir “ daughters to be confectionaries, and to 
be cooks and to be bakers” (1 Samuel, viii. 13), there is a 
spdcii}} and a district employment ofi the makers of sopia 
kind of conserves or sweet preparations referred to, or 
which no decided information is extant. Fr6m two well- 
known remarkable passages in the Prophets, there can be 
little doubt that the Hebrews were acquainted .with the 
existence of the sugar-cane, probably *r it [was found in 
China.* They both prove, however, that it was a very 
costly rarity; aud the three words tflifch in the Scriptures 
denote! sweet substances, are all rendered honey in the 
Authorized Translation, though possibly thby indicated 
severe] kinds of it. The passages which Are cupposea to 
refer to jugar are very different from these. “ Th<yi hast 
bought me no sweet-cane with money," says the remon- 
strance in Isaiah, xliii^JU ; and “ To what purpose 
eometh there to me incense from Shelia, and the sweet - 
cane from a fat country V* is the complaint in Jertmiah, 
vi. *20. In both these places the allusion is to an offering 
to the Almighty, which, ^presented in a right Spirit, would ' 
not have#bdea rejected. This, therefore, could not Lave 
been honey, because in Leviticus, ii. 1 1 0 the positive com- 
mand is given. M Ye shall burq no leaven, nor any honey, 
in any offering of the Lord made hjr fire." The substance 
referred to must therefore have "been either the sugar- 
cane, or the aromatic sweet-rush. The word rendered 
f!!alamvs in Exodus xffc* 23, in the dfrectioifefor making 

■ , > I L.t 

" * 

* The earliest ; records v of Chlga make mention of the 
culture of the tttgaNcau#hud the extraction of the sugar ; 
th<i application of whloh as food appear# to have been known 
in the most remote ages of Chinese history. 


also Kenek Bosen, or sweet-cane, in the original ; but this 
is generally supposed to mean the Indian Calamus Aro- 
maiicus . 

Although the cane-sugar of Asia must have been well 
known to thf classical ancients, yet they seem to have 
regarded it up a kind of factitious honey. In this form 
Herodotus 1 * shpears to refer to it, when be says that the 
Gyzautes bees “ which make a great quantity of 
honey, and it is said that confectioners make much more ” 
Thetoriginal words of the historian in this place have tfic 
general signification of compounders, or workers, for the 
people.f From* the context, however, it is evident, that 
the terms are to be understood as implying prepavirs of 
confections, as they are also in another passage of the 
same author, wherein it is stated that the confectioners 
of the city of Calletabus “ make honey with tamarisk 
and wheat." It mav he observed farther, that the same 
word is likewise usc<l in the title of the fragment of an 
epigriun attributed to Menander relating to the making 
of a bride-cake. It consists of a short conversation, in 
which the operator represents that he has watched the 
preparation all uighf, but that, there is yet much to be 
done. Such a person os tills, who understood the art of 
confectionary as retained by the wealthy Humans, was 
called Pistor Dulciarins, or a baker of sw<$t things; and 
severiil of the bronze, moulds which the pastrycooks of 
the time employed for the making of their sweetmeats, 
representing heprts, striated shells, animals, and a variety 
of elegant < levices, have been discovered at Herculaneum. 
About tne same period, also, Apicius, Columella, and 
Pliny prove that some fruits at least were preserved in 
syrup. The last author recommends that quinces should 
be boiled in honey, and directs that other sorts should be 
enclosed in wax. The latter process- Beckmann states 
*to have been likewise employed for preserving ihe apples 
carried every year from the southern districts of Russia 
into the northern parts of Siberia. 

Hut though the value of sugar as a luxury was not 
unknown to the ancients, it was, from its first introduc- 
tion to a comparatively' late period, mere commonly em- 
ployed by physicians for the disguising of disagreeable 
medicines, and in the pharmaceutical preparation of 
syrups, electuaries, and confections. Tins practice ap- 
pears to have led to the intimate connection which so 
long existed between the preparation of conserves and the 
compounding of drugs. Actuarius, who is considered to 
have flourished between tlu* twelfth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, is said to have lieen the first physician who substi- 
tuted sugar for honey in medicinal compositions ; about 
cvliich time also it was frequently used in cooking in 
England. % Dioscorides, in the first century-, is the 
earliest author by whom it is mentioned by name, and he 
also notices its medicinal properties. 

The art of making sweet compositions being thus early 
associated with the occupation of the apothecary, and his 
productions being known under the general title of con- 
fections, the same name appears, for a time at least, to 
have been used for the preparers both of sweetmeats and 
Lof medicine. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
there wer% certain officers, called apothecaries, retained 
by princes and great personages, who prepared various 
preserve* for the table, especially fruit encrusted with 
sugar ; but it 18 quite possible that these individuals were 
sometimes ecclesiastics, wlio also possessed the knowledge 
of medicine and pharmacy. Beckmann has recorded 
many curious notices illustrative of the connection exist- 
ing between the professions of the Apothecary and the 
confectioner, as they were publicly established in Ger- 
many from thA middle of the fifteenth century. From 
these statements it is evident that the term apothecarins 
was then understood to signify the keeper of a storehouse 
or magazine for articles belonging to the Materia-medica, 


* Melpomene, exoiv., cited in Pereira’s Elements of Hus 
Materia Medico, 2nd edit., ii,, p. 8.15. Herodotus, a new 
translation , by the Rev. H. Gary, 1848. 
t Anpiwyaw ati+nt. fAidgif In/AMey), Polymaia, xxxi. 
t The forme of Curt/ .* edited by die Rev. 8. Pegge, p. 
26. 
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where also medicines might be pjoperiy compounded, and 
confections and cooling liquors prepared for the sick. 
These establishments were licensed by authority, and the 
persons 'who kept them endued with exclusive rights and 
municipal privileges; in return for which they were 
sometimes required to supply the court or the town- 
council with confectionary or sugar, as wed as to vend 
their medicines at appointed rates., \ 

It is probable that in such a stipulation furnishing; 
confections and sugar to public authorities, ortyinatql the 
practice which became common in England in the *ix- 
teeuth century, of presenting rich boxes of sweetmeats 
or lozenges to great personages on tlieiPjourneys, or at 
certain seasons; or pastry of elaborate ornament tui royal 
new year’s gilts.* Many curious instances of the latter 
custom will lie found in the lists of new year’s gifts made 
to Queen Elizabeth, of which the two following may here 
be adduced in illustration, as they include sweetmeats. 


preserved-fruits, and pastry: — “ 1 502. By Novell, surveiour lend, and by the slow revolution of’ the copper-pan are 
1 of the works, a marchpane, with the moduli of Powle’s j gathered up and rolled 
churche and steeple in paste. By John Hemingway, ; endless band. 


in order that it may form a sort of lag to contain the 
materials, by drooping between the top rollers; the frame 
•f tiie machine forming the cuds of the bag. A coil of 
steam-pipes, following the curve of the band, serve* to 
dry the comfits, which are gathered with a rolling motion 
up towards the highest side, and then royed over in a 
contrary direction. 

Another Exhibitor, Mr. Wotheespoon, of Edhdgi gflV 
p. 79G), employs on apparatus consisting^ irsfeani- 
pan, open at oi)p end, and revolving iir a vertical direc- 
tion on a hollow axis, through which the steam passes in, 
and the condensed watcis passes out. This pad is in 
shape like an orange, supposing a horizontal axis to be 
placed in the eye, and a disc of about a third pan of the 
diameter of the orange \o be cut out ef the rind at the 
side opposite to the axis ; and in order to complete the 
simile, supposing the rind to be HbJiow so as to contain 
steam. The st^ds and syrup are placed at jhe open 
i * — revolution of the copper-pan are 

L over in the same manner as on the 


potivary ; a nott of oringe-condytt, a box of pytie-com- 
fytts, musked, a box of manus-clifistf, and lozeuges." 

I More this period the practice of the confectionary art 
had ceased to he confined solely to the compounders of 
medicine, and 2l! s productions had long since been regarded 
as belonging rather to festivals and banquets than t§ the 
dietaries or the sick. The delicacy and rarity of the 
articles used in confections, and the neat dexterity re- 
quired in preparing them, probably suggested it°as a moat 
graceful female employment; lienee wc find thaf, in the 
seventeenth century, the art of making sweetmeats became 
established as a fashionable feminine accomplishment, and 
was publicly taught both in France and England. 


Messrs. Out) a up. Son, and Boucitkbot, of Paris (1374, 
p. 1242), also manufacture comfits by steain-machijpry, 
and have done so since 1844: before this period a slulful 
^w orkman could make from 45 lbs. to 55 lbs. per day, but 
at present he superintends six pans, each of which pro- 
duces 1 1 2 lbs., so that in a day he manufactures fi cwt., 
or twelve times as much as he could produce by hand. 
This machinery having been adopted by other Parisian 
confectioners, has caused a reduction of per cent, in 
the price of comfits III France. • 9 

Sugar- Pfto t itles are made of a paste of powdered sugar 
and syrup, combined with such flavouring and colouring 
matter as muy be required. A* small quantity of this 
heated over a charcoal-fire, and then placed in a 


paste is 

Manufacture of Comfits and other 1 ioniums. T spouted ladle. By inclining the ladle a small quantity 

• ' J i oozes out at the spout, and Ts cut off with a wire; the 

The following is a description of the processes cm- j drop, as it falls on a tin-plate, forms a flattened Jiemi- 

ployed at the manufactory of Mr. Schooling (114, p. j ellipsoid; as soon as the tin plate is covered it uyreuun ed 

79G), one of the Exhibitors, ot liethual-green, the work- i to the drying-stove. A single workman, in this w r ay, can 
men being chiefly French. a make three or four hundred- weight of pastilles in a* day. 

Smooth- Com jit 8 . ~ 1 he preparation of comfits is very , Jujulues are composed of a mixture of gum-mucilage and 

simple. 1 f seeds, such as almonds or carraway-seeds, arc 1 — : *“*- " - irj-.-j 

to be made into comfits, they are placed together with a 
cream made of sugar-syrup and starch, into a flat ellip- 
soidal copper pan, suspended by chains over a charcoal 
fire. By tilting the pun up and down, ami at the same 
time giving 'it a circular swinging motion, the secfLs are 
made to roll one over the other, and thus gather the pasty 
mixture as it dries. This operation is repeated as often 
as may l>e reauired for the seeds to accumulate a sufficient^, 
thickness. The form of the seed governs that of the | 
comfit. 

Pearled- Comfits. — Cinnamon, coriander-seed, and 
celery-seed are usually “ pearled ” by placing the mix- 
ture of syrup and starch into a copper funnel, suspended 
over the pan containing the comfits or seeds. This funnel 
is, in shape, like the small half of an egg, and has a round 
hole in the bottom, which is more or less clgsed by a long 
conical stick, suspended to the handle of the funnel, and 
passing through a guide to keep it cenfltal. Bv allowing 
the plug to descend sufficiently, it may be maiie to dose 
the nole. The aperture is regulated ip such a manner as 
to allow the mixture merely to fall in drops ; at the same 
time a short jerking motion is given to the pan. The 
paste, as if dries, gathers on the comfits in little knob's, 
callcul pearls. » 

Machinery for making Comfits. ^Ur. Schooling employs 
the following simple contrivance. An endless baud, 
formed of strips of iron hoop riveted om two leather 
straps, traverses over four rollers, so placed that their 
axes, when seen on end, form an irregular square ; the 
top roller at that end towards which the band travels 
being much higher titan the top roller at the opposite 
end. The Metallic band is not drawn tight, but left loose 


* This custom is still kept up in France, as regards the 
presentation of boxes of sweetmeats on the first day of Mio 

new year; and will be notioed in speaking of the contri- 
butions from that country. 


i trajs, 

by evaporation in a chamber heateol by st**am. As soon 
as the cake has been sufficiently driec L iti s al lowed to 
cool, and is then cut into long strips f^ |l pass|M , lt«4k(ough 
a pair of rollers, the bottom one lying a plain cylinder, 
and the top one composed of a number of discs placed on 
an axis and kept apart at the required distance by col- 
lars; the strips are afterwards cut transversely with 
{cissont w 9 • 

Motto ov%Sur pri sc-nltls Ire made by drilling out tile 
thick end* of the nut with a ruse-cutter rqpning in a 
lathe; the 'kernel is then removed, and the shell filled 
with mottos- mid comfits, and lastly stopped up with cho- 
colate. Maiiy togs ire made annually by Mr. Schooling. 

Liqueur- Bonbons. — The manner of making liqueur- 
bonbons is nearly tlm Arne, whatever may be their sjjapo. 
A syrup is made with water and sugar, and is then*takeu 
a Jittle at a time by the workman, who evaporates it to 
the proper gonzistence, and adds alcohol or some alqpholic 
liquor^ In the mean time his assistants have prepared 
several moulds, by filling shallow trays with powdered 
tfarch, and impressing plasfer-of-Paris models of the 
required form into it, so as tS prodficc corresponding de- 
pressions. Several models are fastened on a rod, aud thus 
a number of matrices qre made at one operation. The 
•workman thAi trikes a portion o# syrup, and runs it into 
the snoulds either from the egg-shaped fifhnq), before 
spoken of, or fromjadles having severaNpouts. according 
to the nature of his work; the latter being u§gl for small 
drops, the former for large bonbons. The ronesion of the 
syrup being greater than its attraction foy the starch, it 
runs away from the latter as water does faun an oily sur- 
face; and the uppea surface thus t{kes a spheroidal form. 
A little staren is now sifted over the surface of the mould, 
and it is then sA aside iu a warm closet. Crystallization* 
commences on the outside of the bonbon, and forms a 
crust which encloses the syrup : this gradually Yields 
more and more of its sugar, and becomes itself more dilute. 
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In |;his way a man and two boys will run off about 3 cwt. 
of bonbons per dtfy. 

Liqueur- Almonds. — Almond-shaped liqueur-bonbons, 
which contain a syrup, are enveloped with the white mix- 
ture in the same way as smooth-comfits ; but in order that 
they may not destroyed in the operation, they are first 
covered with gum-mucilage, and then thrown into a mix- 
tu¥l*?f gum-arabic and sugar reduced to a fine powder : 
they' ate afterwards dried, and again submitted to the 
same operation a* often as is necessary tofproduce a coat- 
ing of the desired thicknesS| 

SoliH Sugar-Bonbons are cash in the siAne way, but with 

• a muck stronger syrup. 

Gtm-A>rops.—G um raspberries are made of syrup and 
gum-mucilage; they are cast in 'the same manner, and 
dried to amelastic solid. 

Fondants , which mbit like ice in the mouth, are like- 
wise run into starch-moulds; they are composed of a 
syrup, which is first evaporated to a certain point of con- 
centration, and then beaten until it forms a frothy paste. 

Crystallized Boqftqns. — All the different kinds of 6wdt?t- 
mc&ts hitherto described are sometimes covered with a 
crystalline coating of sugar, by putting them into a strong 
syruf) contained in shallow trays placed on shelves in a 
drying-chamber heated by steam. A piece of linen is 
laid on the surface of the syrnp to prevent its forming a 
crust ; aud by lifting this linen from time to time, the 
progress of the operation is ascertained: this usually 
occupies from one to two days. The excess of syrup is 
drained off iiPthe same room, as soqu as the sweetmeats 
are suffiqigntly covered with crystal^ of sugar ; they are 
then removeft and air-dried. , 

Flowers , Piping. — All piped ornaments are composed 
of a mixture of white of egg and sugar, which is called 
“ glazing/* For the modelling of flowers the workman 
uses a series of supports which, at the upper part, arc of^ 
such a shape that they would nearly fit the under side of 
the flower; a depression being made in the summit to 
suit the chape of the calyx. The modelling-tools cousist 
of a series of small funnel-ends not much bigger than a 
thimble, with openings of Various shapes ; ns for exompk*, 
narrow slits of, different breadths, aud round and other 
shaped holes of various sizes. These funnel-ends are 
fastened with gum to the bottom of paper funnels, into 
which thewQfijfcaffin places the glazing, and then closes 
the doiHvhttg over the paper. By pressing the 

paper funnel with tit* thumb, he squeezes out just what 
he requires* and by dexterous manipulation, curls and 
twists it fito any form he chooses. This operation is 
called "piping, and is much employed in ornamenting 
bridecakes. e t * „ 

Painted Bonbons.— Bonbons intended to ber painted arc 
covered wfth a layer ofrglazing, and are theft ornamented 
with coloured piping. The last finish is given by paint- 
ing them with body-colours, mixed with gunumucilage 
and syrup. The nature of the colotiri will be described 

hereafter in speaking of the contributions from France, 

a f 

* 4 Manufacture 6f Chocolate — Corfect ionary. 

The following is the method practised by the J 
Chocolate Company (France, 873, p. •mi),* who in | 
Class VI. have exhibited their machinery, whiph was 
made by M. 6. Hermann, of No. 92 Rue de Charenton, 
Paris. 4 «*** 1 

The cocoa, or cocao-nuts, are first screened to remove 
any'dust, and are then roasted in a cylindrical or globular 
vessel, which revolves over a fire* the operation of roast- 
ing being one requiring* much care an<P attention. A fief 
roastingptlfc husk is beaten off by means of a winnooring- 
machine. , The Vbasted nuts are noqf placed in a tritu- 
rating or rartar-mill, encasqft with an outer jacket, and 
heated to W* C. (122* ?,) by means of steam; by the 
action of this* machine they are reduced to a thin paste, 

.? on account of the large quantity of oil which they contain. 

1 Sugnu previously separately ground hi a sincilar, but cold, 
^mill, is now added* and the action of the hot-mill con- 

* tinned until it is weBjpixed with the cocoa-paste ; vanilla 
is aWadded if the dftaMe is to be flavoured with it. 

The thick. paste^Of sugar and cofeoa is then levigated 
to the utmost degree of fineness, by means of a mill formed 


of throe rollers working a horizontal plane; the second 
cylinder revolving at twice the speed of the firsthand the 
third at twice the 6peed of the second. The chocolate- 
paste iB jput into a long funnel or “ hopper/' fixed over 
the two flrpt rollers, which draw down a certain quantity 
on their surfaces, and by their mutual pressure, and dif- 
ference of Bleed, spread it into a thin and even coating. 
The third Alter, by 'forking at a still quicker sp£ed, 
produces a ppiber grinding of the paste, which is scraped 
off by a ductor-knifc and returned once or twice to the 
milk A coil of steam-pipes placed under the machine 
prevents the cooling of the paste during the operation. 

The manipulations of chocolate for confectionary are 
very sufiilar to that already described for sugar-coufec- 
tiouary. 

United States of America, 

The preservation of soft fruits in brandy is nn art of 
some importance in the United States, and one which 
every year is becoming better understood. The peach is 
the favourite conserve*, large quantities of which are an- 
nually prepared, chiefly for home-consumption ; but from 
the experience which the Exhibition lias afforded of the 
possibility of sending them to England in a state of per- 
fect preservation, there is hut little doubt that they will 
soon traverse the Atlantic. The white VTetffh -peach is 
that lieservedly most esteemed. Two American Exhibitors . 
have sent Brandy -peaches. 

, 11 ' British Colonies. 

Candida sends an unimportant contribution of confec- 
tionary, consisting of Horehound-cund v, reputed in Canada 
to be a most excellent, specific for a cold ; a merit which 
an experiment did not confirm : and also another of Uusp- 

berry-vinegar. 

From the Cape of Garni Hope there is a collection of 
several kinds or conserved Fruits, which for the most part 
were found to be in a good state of preservation. Some 
are in syrup, and others partially dried. Van Diemen's 
Land has contributed Raspberry and Currant-jain, Green 
gooseberry-jam, Red gooseberry -jam, jand Quince-jam. 

China. 

The only description of confectionary in the Chinese 
section is the Finger-citron ( Citrus snrcometylus) preserved 
in syrup. Large quantities of sugar conserves of various 
kinds arc, however, made in China, and it Would have 
been interesting to compare them with those from other 
countries: jams, jellies, dry-conserves and sirups, are 
sucli as most resemble those of Europe; but liesides these, 
are preserved seeds, as the Millet seed ; roots, for example, 
the root of the Nelumbium , and the young tender shoots 
of various plants, as the bamboo. 

The trade in these preparations is very extensive, both 
at Canton and Ningpo ; and from the town of Foo-tcheou 
44,000 lbs. were exported during the first half of the year 
1840.* 

Egypt. 

The contributions from Egypt are very interesting, as 
representing not only the confectioner's art in Egypt at 
the presevt time, nut also as offering to our view conserves 
probably identical with those of ancient history: they 
consist sf Dates pteserved in honey, from Two Exhibitors : 
one description is* a preserve fh clarified white, the other 
in dark -coloured bouey, besides these, them, is a small 
quantity of Sugar-candy. 

« France. ^ 

The preservation of fruit in sugar, and the manufacture 
of sugar- odd chocolate-confectionary, are highly im- 
portant branches of industry in France ; important, not 
only from the number of workpeople immediately em- 
ployed in these manufactures, but also on account of several 
tributary arts connected with them, which occupy even a 
far greater number. The artist, the lithographer, the 
colourer, the varnisher, the paper-maker, the pasteboard- 
maker, the die-sinker, the embosser, the fancy-braid-maker, 

* Etude Pratique du Commerce (T Exportation de la Chine , 
par Natalis Rondot, pp. 69, 70. 
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the gold-and-silver-bcatere and even the silk-weaver, are 
all more or less dependent on the demand for fancy boxes 
and “ cornets” to contain bonbons and fruit: indeed, the 
trade of fifticy-box-making owes its existence to the wants of 
the confectioner, who is still its chief patron. Other trades, 
appreciating the convenience and attractiveness of a pleas- 
ing envelope,* hare adopted boxes for most of their small 
wares; and “ Cnrionnage ” has now become qiite gigantic 
in its development, employing upwards of tw thousand 
artisans, both male and female. Paris is the cmief centre 
of the manufactories, which, for many months towards'the 
close of each year, are all busily employed in preparing 
the enormous quantities of boxes, mostly distributed in a 
single day, the first of the new year, to the ladies of 
France. Many of these boxes cost the confectioner from 
12s. to 40s. each, and when filled with confectionary, sell 
at enormous prices. The greater part, however, cost from 
2d. to 2s. ad. The preservation of whole fruits in sugar 
is earned on chiefly in the southern parts of France, by 
email collectors, who forward their produce to their cor- 
respondents in Paris. The Parisian confectioners then 
rc-sclcct them, cutting some into ribands, rings, and other 
fanciful forms, and arrange them imboaes for sale. Paris, 
on the other hand, supplies boxes to the departmental 
collectors, who put yp in them their fruits for exporta- 
tion. It is gia'ndy owing to the great taste which the 
French display, not only in the boxes, but also in £he 
arrangement of the fruit, that they have gained almost a I 
monopoly in supplying the world with conserves: the ' 
selection of the fruit and its perfect preservation, However, j 
are points which are carefully attended to, so as to perpe 
tuate the reputation of the goods which an attractive ex- | 
tcrior first brings into notice. Eight Exhibitors have sent | 
fruits preserved in sugar, chiefly in syrup. 

Chocolate-Confectionary is eulirely of French invention, 
and is the kind of sw eetmeat most esteemed in France. 
Its manufacture, however, is chiefly concentrated in Paris, 
and gives employment to about four hundred workpeople, 
the value of the annual produce being 1(H), 000/. It is 
owing to the great attention which the French machinist 
has hestow'ed on the construction of the machinery em- 
ployed in its preparation for the triturating and grinding 
processes, that the art has been carried to its present high 
state of perfection. Other nations are adopting French 
methods, and employing French workmen to attain a 
similar end. The French confectioner also displays much 
ingenious sKSll in casting a great variety of subjects in 
chocolate, which are usually afterwards covered with pre- 
parations of sugar (“glassing*’), and coloured to represent 
the natural objects. The mould?, in which the casting is 
effected, are made of sheet-copper hammered to the re- 
quired shape. Fruit, vegetables, cockchafers, spiders, and 
other insects, are the most frequently produced. 

There are Three Exhibitors of Chocolate-confectionary 
in the French section. a 

Sugar- Confectionary is manufactured in France even to 
a much greater extent than chocolate-confectionary, and 
is that which is chiefly exported. Paris, the great centre 
of this branch of industry, employs seven hundred work- 
people, males and females. The wages of the men average 
3a. Ad. per day, and those of the women ‘-8 d. The walue 
of its annual produce is 280,000/. The French^ confec- 
tioner is not a mere manufacturer of' shapeless sweets, he 
is an artist; he studies not only the elegance of f8rm in 
each bonbon, but also pays the minutest Attention to the 
attractivenero of the grouping, and the correct contrasting* 
of the colours. His ingenuity and invention are inex- 
haustible; every season he produces some novelty, and 
for years this competition has continued between himself 
and his rivals; and yet there is no abatement m his ardour 
or liis success : now his production consists of a new box * 
now of some intricate^ interlacing of fhiits; now pf some 
wonderful crystallizations ; and now of some new mode of 
concealing the motto : but in most cases his art is exerted 
tastefiilly to irftroduce a looking-glass. No house enjoys 
a higher reputation in Paris than its single representative 
of this art in the Great Exhibition, 

In 1850, the exports from Frances, of syrups, sweet- 
meats, marmalades, jellies, and fruits preserved in tucar 
amounted to 983,8501bs., in value 36,000/. B 


The French confectioner is not perinitted to employ 
any substance he chooses, either in the manufacture of his 
sweets or the colour he uses to adorn them ; the Minister 
of Agriculture and Commerce very properly interfering. 
He directs that the Prefect of each town shall carry out, 
in a proper manner, the instructions w hich hare been laid 
down by scientific men ; not only as to the materials em- 
ployed, but also as to the coloured-papers used to envelflpg^ 
the sweets. These regulations, it will be ol«erv!a?are 
very similar to those which were established fir the go- 
vernment of the Apothecary-Confectioners of Germany in 
the fifteenth century ; and jjt ftould lie well if England 
took a lesson in this respect, and appointed a coiqpetent 
staff of chemists to examine from time to time tb^ sweet- 
meats which are exposed*for sale in the retail-shops. 

The following list of colours, allow r ed by tlge French 
authorities to be used by confectioners, may be found of 
sen ice to makers of sweetmeats in other countries : — 

Blue a. — I ndigo dissolved in sulphuric acid; Russian- 
blue ; to which may be added Ultramarine, as preferable 
to Hrussian-bluc. 

Ileds.— Cochineal, Carmine, Carmffilf-lake (provided it 
contains no vermilion), Brazil-wood lake. * 

Yellows.— Saffron, French-lierries, Persian-berries, Quer- 
citron, Turmeric, Fustic, and the aluminous lakes of these 
stibstances. 

Green is produced of different shades "by mixiug the 
various yellows and blues; but no kind of cmcrald-greeu 
must ever be employed, as it is a virulent poison. 

Violet.— Logwood alone or mixed with •bronze-blue 
(Chinese blue), iu vaAuus proportions# 

Paim-coU&r. - Carmine and Prussian bine ^or Carmine 
and Ultramarine mixed iu various proportions. 

Colours for Liqueurs . — Curagoa fe coloured with Brazil 
wood ; blues are made with iudigo prepared by adding 
alcohol to the sulphuric solution of indigo; and absinthe 
(wormwood) is tinted with a affixture of saffron and alco- 
holic indigo. ^ 

India. • 

Iudia sends a few Pro served- fruits, amongst them some 
piuVupples ; but they have not arrivedjtn good condition. 

PoRTTGAL. • 

There are as many Exhibitors of Conserv%d-fruit in the 
Portuguese as in the French Section, leave 

nothing to desire in their preparation ; but th* Fortijgfcese 
do not display the same taste iu tliei# arrangement, and 
luck for that jfrirpose tfie charming paper-boxes which 
render the French fruit so presentable ; hence the com- 
merce in this article is much less flourishing thfln ip 
<8%ance. The exports of J\)i* ugal are principally Jo Russia 
and Brazil a fair proportion comes to England. The 
preservation and arrangement of bruits are principally 
carried on in. the nunneries, excepting only in the town of 
Evora-Elvfts, w hich tys lately taken a great start, and 
established regular%ianufactories. Eight Portuguese Ex- 
hibitors have contribute^couserves ; and One other a small 
quantity of comfits. * # # • 

, ^ • Prussia. 

One Exhihitoi»sends most excellent Preserves in Sypip. 
These conserves are an evidence that the art is pjSMectly 
understood in Prussia, and careftdly practised. There is, 
likewise, an Exhibitor of (Chocolate-confectionary, whose 
productions, however, are far Dehind \hose of France. # 

Russia. • 

•From this country there has beeiNsent a small collection 
of various Crystallized fruits and marmalade^ ppppared 
in tiie government pf Smolensky. The^ol lection com- 
prises oranges, greeu-gages, apples, cherries , be& amotte- 
pears, pine-apples, and marmalades of dififirent kinds. 
Though no Award has been made for tbqge conserves, 
which had somewhat suffered, there was sufficient evidence 
of their having^ been so well prcscnjbd as to womyat a 
favourable notice being gfcreii of them ip this Report. 

Sardinia. 

From the Duehy oflGenoa, several preserved Fruits in 
Syrup, crystallized sugar conserves, and a small quantity 
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of Dray&H, are sent by One Exhibitor, G. Romanenuo 
(Sardinia, 82, p. 1305); but, unfortunately, the bottles 
were so insecurely packed that the syrup had oozed out, 
which left the fruits in a bad condition ; the fruits in 
boxes are, however, excellent. The comfits are well made, 
but not equal to those exhibited in the French depart- 
ment. The'conserves of the Sardinian States are much 
^Vo«.^med, aud form an important and increasing article of 
coafrfcrcc^, In the Duchy of Genoa there wore, in 1843, 
34 confetfaonfcn* who employed 14C worit people, and pro- 
duced 037,190 lbs. of Sugar conserves, valued at 34,400/. • 
in 1846, 34 confectioners, Vh? employed 150 workpeople, 
and produced 06 1,457 lbs. of sugar conserves, valued at 
36,000^ ; in 1847, the value of the conserves was 48,000/. ; 
in 1848, the value of the conserves was 46,800/. In 1843 
there were also twelve establishments for preserving fruits 
in the province of Nice. 

a Saxony. 

The contribution from this country consists only of a 
very large collection of 'Chocolate-figures, modelled ‘■wvitli 
skill ; several of {&£ comic subjects are, however, of rather 
questionable propriety. The quality of the chocolate of 
w filch they were composed did not warrant an Award in 
favour of the Exhibitor, though he had made considerable 
exertions to produce a good display. 

Spain. 

Several kinds of Fruit, preserved with sugar and dried, 
and others cin syrup, are sent from Spain by Two Exhi- 
bits. These conserves are partlV prepared in the con- 
vents, and partly in private manufactories.* The quality 
of the fruit ds unexceptionable; but in Spain, as in Por- 
tugal, there is felt the*want of ornamental boxes, in order 
to set it off to the best advantage. 

Switzerland. 

One Exhibitor sends a small quantity of Chocolate* 
lozenggs of fair quality. 

# Tunis. 

* • 

The only contribution from this country is a small 

quantity of ft sweetmeat, called Kcfta, which is made of 
the dried jujee of the grape, and is not unpleasant in 
flavour. 

' + v r Turkey. 

No distinct Award has been jjiade for, the sweetmeats 
suppliejtfrom this empire, which are very numerous ; for 
the reason before stated in speaking of soap and candles. 
The Turkish confectionary has, ir many cases, the pecu- 
liarity of being flavoured either r ith musk qy «tto-of-ro&*s. 
The most remarkablejs a sweetmeat called IZahatlucourn; 
it is composed of 1 part of wheat-starch, 6 parts of sugar, 
aud 1 2 parts of water ; these are boiled togcftljpr for some 
time, aud when the mixture has lgpt so much of the 
water by evaporation that it will congeal to an elastic 
juiube-like mass, it. is run into u fiat tray and allowed to 
cool: sometimes Manched-almonds arc mixed with it. 
This preparation, which is of agreeable flavour, is iu credit 
repute amongst the Turkish ladies, from i{s aUegefi'pro- 
perfy «a*f developing those proportions of figure which, in 
their country, are deemed a most essential attribute of 
female beauty. About COO tons of Rahotlocoum are n\ade 
annually in Turkey. 

The following Conserves also find a place in the 
Turkish collection : Knfta*anjo\i 9 prepared from the dried 
juice of tiie grape; tfafta-anjou with blanched almonds; 
Paatia, vliich is also prepared from grape-juiqp dried 
quite hard in ti.in scales; the pulp of the Persian prune 
(th» ha& by no means an agrecablb flavour) ; pistachio- 
nut-conflft&t , roots pi^ser^M in sugar and flavoured with 
musk; very good uuKrqgrade of plums; sugar-candy, 

I tink and white; liquonCe-syrup; aud, lastly, dried 
iquprice-juice. c &£ 1 all these tfei most agreeable is, 
without doubt, ttyef Rahatloconu. 

, *i « 

Kingdom. 

England derives her supply dt fruits preserved in 
sugar from countries more favoured than herself in cli- 


mate, large quantities being annually imported from 
France (chiefly), Spaiit, Portugal, and her various colo- 
nies. The weight of fruits preserved in sugar or brandy, 
imported from ail parts, during the year 1850, was 
155,895 lbs., and yielded in duty. 3,754/. There is one 
Exhibitor of foreign Prcserved-fruits in tlie.British Sec- 
tion. Engl&h jams, jellies, and orange-marmalade, which 
are prepared very largely throughout the United Kingdom, 
i are not exhibited, probably under the idea that no interest 
would be attached to them. 

Confectionary is manufactured, in enormous quantities, 
throughout the United Kingdom, and more particularly 
in Scotland. £t is not possible to arrive at an exact know- 
ledge of the quantity annually produced, nor even to make 
a tolerably accurate estimate as to its extent; but it is 
certain that two or three tons per week of lozenges are not 
an unusual produce for one house. From the result of 
inquiries amongst the sugar-brokers and confectioners, it 
may be safely stated that upwards of 150 tons of sugar 
are converted* every week, into sweetmeats; at 47/. per 
ton, the raw material used in one year, therefore, amounts 
to 3GG,()00/., to which must lie added labour,- flavouring, 

| and a wholesale anl retail profit. Besides this, 31,977 lbs. 
of Confectionary are annually imported, and pay a duty 
of 840/. 

The manufacture of Chocolate-confection $ry is only of 
introduction into England, and is carried on by 
Frenchmen aud Italians, Two of w hom exhibit their appa- 
ratus at work in Class VI. There are Three Exhibitors 
of Chocolate-confectionary in the British Department, 
One of whom exhibited chocolate quite equal to that made 
iu France. 

Crystallized Liqueur-confectionary, similar to that of 
France, is now made largely in England, and is quite 
equal in quality, but at a considerably less price thuu 
the. French. This arises, to some extent, from the dif- 
ference in the price of sugar, and also because the eane- 
sugur is more easily worked, or, as the workman expresses 
it, is stronger. For example, crystallized liqueur-beans, 
draij&M, and “drops" of English manufacture are sold 
wholesale at 8/Z. per lb., the price in France being Is. 3//. 
As wages are considerably higher fa England, the differ- 
ence in price is the more remarkable. 

By far the larger portion of sugar annually devoted to 
sweetmeats is carried off by “pipe,” lozenges, and comfits 
of different kinds. The latter description is made chiefly 
in Scotland, which has long been renowned' for its con- 
fectionary. Machinery is employed, particularly in the 
manufacture of lozenges, acidulated-drops, and comfits, so 
that the wholesale-confectioner is enabled to sell these 
kinds at prices but little above those of the raw materials ; 
notwithstanding this, an unfair competition seeks still 
farther to diminish the price by admixtures of powdered 
gypsum. The acidulated-drop is a production peculiar 
to this country, the foreign confectioners not understand- 
ing its manufacture. 

Bride-cakes are not wanting in the World's Great 
Show, nor should they be ; for they are characteristic of 
English tenacity with respect to ancient customs, and few 
are older than the use of bread or cake at marriage-cere- 
montes.whichjVwith the wedding-ring, has been derived 
from tl& heathens. The sprinkling of wheat on the head 
of the bride is a«very old custom, and is now occasionally 
perpetuated* by the cutting, of the cake over her head. 
Many other ceremonies are also still retained in connexion 
with the bride-cake ; as the passing of very small pieces 
of it nine times through the bride’s ring, in order that the 
bridesmaids may plaoe a piece ’ beneath their pillows at 
night, aud dream of their lovers. No less than Three 
gigantic Bride-cakes adorn the counters of the North 
Transept Gallery, varying in value from 30/. to no less a 
sum than 150/. One, it is said, possesses the advantage 
of moveable ornaments, so that after the cake has dis- 
appeared, the sugar may be tAasmitted, like the silk- 
dresses of our ancestors, as an heir-loom from the grand- 
mother to her grand-daughter I The Three Exhibitors 
are R. Gunter (112, p, 796), Moore and Murphy (232, 

. 802), and R. V?ne (113, p. 797). Although these 
ride-cakes were not considered of sufficient importance 
in a mercantile point of view to warrant the Jury in 
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making them the subjects of a distinct Award, they ate 
here mentioned as being the besrirf their class. The sugar- 
ornament of the last-named is quite remarkable as a piece 
of “ sugar-piping." 

The number of British Exhibitors of Sugar-confectionary 
is Eleven. There are likewise Two Exhibitors of Con- 
feotionenr-ornanaents, and Three Exhibitor,; of Biscuits. 

* . WrBTBKVuga. 

To judge by the contributions to the Exhibition, the 
ftrte of the Wurtemburg confectioners is rather in the 
production of non-edible ornaments than confecticfcary 
itself; there being Three Exhibitors of |he former, and 
only One of the latter. The confectionary whicl^ is crys- 
tallised is, however, excellent.* 

The number of Exhibitors in this subdivision is Sixty- 
six ; of these there are : — 

17 Holders of a Prise Mc<lnl. 

5 Who obtained Honourable Mention. 

44 Unrewarded. # 

G6 

““ * e 

The classification of Exhibitors, according todhe vari- 
ous countries, is a? follows : — 

Amcrfca - -- -- -- 2 _ 

Britisii Colonies * 

Canada - - 2 

Capo of Good Hope - 1 

Van Diemen's Laud - I 

China- - - - - - 1 

Egypt- - - - - - •* 

hroucc - -- -- -- 13 

India --------1 

Portugal ------- y 

Prussia ------- 2 

Russia ------- I 

Sardinia - -- -- - -1 

Saxony - -- -- --1 

Sfaiin --------2 

Switzerland ------ 1 

Tunis --------I 

Turkey "l ------ 1 

United Kingdom ----- 20 

Wurtemburg ------ 4 

Total - -66 

■ — 

Of these, Thirty exhibit Fruits preserved in syrtp or 
brandy; Eighteen exhibit Sugar-confectionary ; Nine, 
Chocolate-confectionary; and Five, Confectionors'-oina- 
ments; the remaining Four exhibit sweet-biscuits. 

List of Awards. 

Alvaroonzalex, R., Oviedo (Spain, No. 177, p. 1340), 
Prize Medal.— Fruit exceedingly well preserved in syrup; 
comprising Greengages, Peaches, Apricots, and Straw- 
berries. 

Avclerc (Widow), and P. Lbdoux, Paris (France, 
No. 1059, p. 1229), Prize Medal.— For an gssortmeut of 
French Comfits, Liqueur-bonbons, and Paetillayc- figures 
(composed of sugar and white of egg, or sugai? gum, 
an starch). The bonbons are arranged with great taste 
m fancy boxes and corbtille a, and much skill is displayed 
in the modelling of the pastfUage-figures . ' % * 

Bau ^ Biberach (Wurtemburg, No. 87, 

P* 111®)» Frize Medal.— Fur a very extensive collection 
of Coufectioners'-omaments, many of whirl* are very 
humorous. They are composed §f gum-tragacanth and 
starch, so that, if eaten, no ill Effects would arise, hut 
they are intended only as ornaments. The«largest piece 
represents the cathedral of Cologne, and contains a 
musical-box. In Germany, storks are reputed to bring 
newly-born jnfents, and^ we find, accordingly, one of 

hisback ldS f an7mg ctuJd ' m * 6ma11 koxstrapped on 

Castjsllab, F., Lisbon 
428 to 433, 438, p. 1312), Prise 
Peaches, and Pears as dr 
cots. Tangerine-oranges, 


.Nos. 422 to 425, 426, 
Medal.— Figs, , plums, 
p; Bweet-plnms, Apri- 
and Peaches pre- 


ou 

served in syrup, with their natural flavour and perfectly 
sound. % • 

Chevet, jun., Palis (France, No. 121, p, 1177), Prize 
Medal. — Cherries, Pears, Apricots, and other fruits pre- 
served in syrup. These are of the highest class, bo t If as 
regards the choice of fruit and careful preparation. 

Coimbra, The Nunnery of (Portugal, No*4l7,p.l3l2), 
Prize Medal.— For a large and tastefully-arranged boxjA 
Conserved-fruits in great variety, and in the higbegf^mte 
of perfection. 

Fortnum, Mason, and Co., Piccadilly (Class ITJ., 
No. 55, p. 294), Prize Medal t/he same Award by the Jury 
cf Claes III,)— A very exffensive collection of the finest 
Preserved -fruits of various countries. For thfc care 
bestowed in the selection and arrangement of this (the 
largest) collection of costly conserves, the Jury has 
awarded the Prize Medal. . • 

Louderbacx, M. J. t Cincinnati (United States, No. 7, 
p. 1433), Prise Medal. — White or Heath-peaches preserved 
in brandy, of delicious flavour, and in a perfect state of 
preservation. The name Heath is derived from the sur- 
name of the grower Vho first iutrodiw^l them. 

Oijoabd, L., Son, and Boucherot, Paris (France, 
No. 1374, p. 1242), Prize Medal.— For the care in select- 
ing, and taste in arranging, in ornamental forms ana in 
•boxes, a great variety of Prescrved-fruits; and for Comfits 
and Sugared-almouds of excellent quality. 

Paris Chocolate Company, Regent Street (Class III., 
No. 30, p. 202), Prize Medal. — Awarded for most excel- 
lent Chocolate-confectionary, in a great variety of forms, 
all of which was found to be carefully prepared and 
well-flavoured; and also for an assortment of £y nips, 
whicl^on SUutiou form very agreeable ant refreshing 
beverages. m • 

Person, E„ Paris (France, No. 343, p. 1193), Prize 
Medfll {the same Awnrd by the Jury of Class III ,} — 
Chocolate-confectionary, prewired in granite mills, and 
torrefied by steam. This preparation is exhibited in a 
great variety of forms : amongst other matters, therq is a 
Basket made of chocolate, filled with Chocolate-hpiibons, 
which are well flavoured and of most excellent quality. 

•Philippe and Canaud, Nrfhtes (France, No. 956, 
p. 1225), Prize Medal.— Excellent Faults preserved in 
syrup, and comprising Peaches retailing tlie delicacy of 
tneir flavour, Pears, Raspberries, and Cherries, all of 
which are free from any signs of fermeiita^'Qfi- 
KoDELand Sons, Bordeaux ( FrandT, Ao. p.^226\ 
Prize Medal, for a collection of the flowing frui#, per- 
fectly preserved in sytwp, viz. Cherries, Pears, Apri- 
cots, Greengages, Raspberries, Peaches, nud Strawberries, 
which. have retained their natural flavour, and arc* free 
from fermentation, m # • 

R6th, W., jun., Sfbtt£art (Wurtemburg, ^o. 69, 
p. 1119), Aoftour&ble Mention accorded for a large col- 
lection of well-manufactured Liqueur-bonbons, both crys- 
tallized aqd*smooth. 

St. Pelayo, T^p <S t unnkry of, Oviedo (Spun), Prize 
Medal. — For a collection of Marmalades of excellent 
flavour. They are ofl finn consistence, and are packed in 
thin round boxes. • • * 

„ SchoolinO) H., Bethnal Green (Class XXIX., No. 114, 
p. *96 \ Honourable Mention,* for Liqueur-bonbons agree- 
ably flavoured and in every respect well made, orystnl- 
lized afld smooth, generally known as French sweetmeats. 
Sgme of these are flavoured with artificial essences. (See 
page 637.) • • 

Troolen. G., Ulm (Wurtembmrg, No. 91, p. 11W), 
Honourable Mention is accorded to this Exhibitor, for t 
Confectioners* Ornament, representing a Lion-hunt, well 
modeled in guro-tragacanth, sugar, and march, and 
coloured with vegetable-colo m. 

Turpin, F. A. t Widow), *Paris (France, No. 1046, 
p. 1228), Prize Medal (the * same^itrard hyftU Jury gf 

* But. for a misstatement contained in a label attached 
to these productions, by which it was made to appear that 
they were manufactured in France Jmder the immediate 
inspection of the proper Authorities, aJPrize Medal would 
have been awardid to Mr. Schooling. The Reporters are 
now enabled to state that the employment of this label has 
been discontinued. \ 

2 T 
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Class ///.), for a 4 large collection of very excellent and 
carefully prepared Chocolate-confectionary, made up into 
dragifoi, and representing fruits and roots ; for instance, 
potatoes, nuts, cliesnuts, turnips, radishes, dates, black 
currants, kips, and plums ; all of which are imitated with 
skill. 

* VoLSTrartr, J. P. (Cape of Good Hope, No. 35, p. 

*"11111 Honourable Mention is accorded for the following 
c^SelVes^which are exhibited both in syrup and in the 
candied slate, vis. : Nartjes (a small orange), the Bitter- 
orange. Green-figs, and Citrons. 

WAatherlgy, H. (ClassHIJ., No. 27*p. 202), Honour- 
able Jdention.-*Sugar-drops, flavoured with artificial 
essences or compound-ethers, designated by names derived 
from the}r resemblance to tlie saf our of various fruits ; as 
essence of pear, of pineapple, fo c. (see page 637). The 
major part of these* drops are flavoured with a single 
compound-ether, but in some cases a combination of 
several As used. * 

Weill, C., Berlin (Prussia, No. 20, p. 1049), Prise 
Medal ( An Honourable Mention accorded hy the Jury of 
Class III.). — Wiffic Pine-apples, Peaches, Apricots, 
Pairs, Plums, and Waluuts in the husks, preserved in 
syfup. The soft fruits have retained their natural flavour, 
aud are quite free from fermentation. 

Wotherhpoon, J., and Co., Glasgow (Class XXIX.*, 
No. 106, p, 796), Prize Medal. — Very excellent Scotcli- 
eonfectionary, manufactured by steam machinery, and 
consisting of eighteen kiuds of Lozenges and several 
description^ of Comfits, which were found to contain 
no other material* than sugar, tf&ich, and vegctable- 
colouribg. % c 

• * 

B.— MANUFACTURES RELATING TO NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

I. Artificial Flowers and Fruit. 

Under this general designation two very distinct classes 
of fftticles have to be separately considered, namely, Imi- 
tative Flowers and Fruit, modelled in wax, and the same 
subjects formed from other materials. The Wax-flowers, 
froih their frajytyy, are chiefly restricted in their appli- 
cation to purposes of decoration, and require less difficult 
manipulations for •their successful production than those 
made of c ampric , feathers, or similar materials, and des- 
tined fiw*<Bflf^ganeral application. Wax-flowers are, 
howQer, otfcasiourily used ns articles of toilet. 

iu examining me Wax-floiy?ra, which are usually 
intended to form isolated ornaments, we require truthful 
imitations of Nature, and taste iu the selection of forms 
4 »r grouping, tiic manufacturing ^ill required resolving 
itsdlf almost wholly into th« e^cutiqn of form and the*; 
application of colours. / c 

In the latter class, however, are included those produc- 
tions to which the terra “Artificial Flowers” is usually 
more especially applied ; and it presents othet qualifica- 
tions besides those offered by the flowers modelled in 
wax, the artistic merits lMung ft more closely connected 
witji the process of Jheir manufacture. Accuracy of form 
and colour, aud taste in tlie choice of examples and in the 


natural texture: but in addition to these qualities wc 
have also to consider other peculiar excellencies of the 
articles produced, fucli ag durability, the advantageous 
application of varied materials, and, finally, cheapness of 
production. 

Such are the principles by which we have been guided 
in the examination of the several spfcimAis of Artificial 
Flowers submijjed to the Jury* of this Class. • 

Austria. # 

The conmbutions from Austria are sent by two Exhi- 
bitors, bothvof whom display snulH- collections of cheap 
Miniature-flowers, pi Which the trifling cost is the chief 
nprit. * * * 

Brazo. # 

The contributions from Rnup are oitiy four in number, 
Olid undoubtedly the most ben wil ful of them fa that 


lent and belonging to Class XXIX., consisting of a splendid 
a up into Bouquet of Feather-flowere, including the Coffee, Cotton, 
instance, and Tobacco-flowers, foe. The name of the manufoe- 
is t black turing artist was not stated; but an Award has been 
ted with made in favour of the Exhibitor, who is an Englishman 
resident in London. 

Mowing British Colonies and Channel Islands. 

d in the Many of the examples exhibited by the Dependencies 
s Bitter- ^>f Great Britain have an especial and a very high interest 
attaching to them, since they may be supposed to reprp- 
Honour- senf with sufficient accuracy a great variety of plants and 
artificial fruits generallytunknown in Europe. The Jury liave not 
i derived rewarded them as works poistssing great artistic merit, 
ruits ; as but they nevertheless fully appreciate the laudable desire 
r). The to impart information evinced by the numerous Colonial 
a single Exhibitors who have contributed the several specimens 
ation of they record. 

Bahama Islands.—' The Misses Greto (p. 976) send a 
I), Prize bouquet and a vase made of brilliant shells, mid Mrs. E. 
Jury of Barnett (p. 075) an important and very interesting 
Apricots, collection of Thirty -two Wax models of Fruits, which 
erved in appear to have beqp jnade and coloured with minute 
I flavour, attention to accuracy In the imitation of Nature. But 
by far the most important contribution of this descrip- 
XXIX.*, tion is displayed by Three Exhibitors* in the Barbados 
Scotch- department; though the whole of the spficinffins appear 
cry, and to nave been executed hy Mr. and Mrs. Braithwaitk 
several (L p- 972), who are residents of that island. These ex- 
coutain amples, jyhiclv are upwards of a hundred and fifty in 
egc table- ^nml>qj, comprise Bulbs, Roots, Plants, Flowers, Fruit, 
and Seed,*, and reflect much credit on the modellers, for 

* their attention to correctness of detail, a point of far 
TuraL 6 Teater importance than artistic grouping, when the in- 
tention, as in the present instance, is to convey a correct 
idea of the objects represented. 

Gnernseii sends a small stand of Wax- fruit, 
at classes India.— The examples which have been collected from 

ely lmi- Uokak, in the Mahratta country, Travancore, and Kohil- 
ihe sunn' bund, comprise models of about seventy varieties of 
-flowers Flowers and Fruits. Although possessing but little 
dr a noli- arl,stR * merit, these numerous speegnens form a most 
I difficult investing and instructive display, 
uni those Jamaica.— Mrs. Nash (p. 97 1 ) contributes several oma- 

and des- menta ^ groups of flowers made of the fibres of the Yucca 
vers are* or dagger-plant. 

’ Malta . — Antonio Gerada and liis daughters (32, 

usually P a exhibit a basket of rich Shell-flowers. 
i nuh fni Mauritius. — The Countess Grky (1, p. 956) sends a 

of forms basket and Wreath of Flowers from the Sechelles Islands, 
esolvina ma ^« of Palm-leaves; and Madame Chapon and the 
and tk» f Mdlles. Gancourt contribute several Bouquets in Sliell- 
w 1 work. 

produc- France, 

i usually It must be*sonceded that the manufacture of Cambric- 
ualifica- flowers is a purely French, or, to speak more correctly, 
elled in a Parisian art; for although its origin is Italian, and 
mnectcd that it is now carried on in other countries, the pro- 
of form ductions are usually copies from French models. Indeed, 
id in the Cambric-flnWer-makrag as much belongs to Paris as 
nd /here the manufacture of silks to Lyons, or ribbons to St. 
a of the EtienFe^ and, So extend the parallel even still further, 
Ijties wc a « cotton to Manchester, or cutlery to Sheffield. The 
s of the importance of the manufacture of cambric-flowers will 
utugeflus be bdtter appreciated when «it is stated that the value 
Lpuessof P? these productions, in 1847, was 442,2261.; and not- 
withstanding the high import duties of St per cent 
n guided in England, of 33 per cent in the United Slates, and 
Artificial of 40 per cent in Russia, that French-made flowers to 

• the deviated value of 68,0001.* were exported in the 
year, principally to those countries, namely, — to Belgium 
12,4001., to the United Kingdom 12,120/., to the United 

vo Exhi- States 17,600/., to all other parts 25,880/. No branch of 
of cheap Industry presents a more complete instance of the sub- 
rhe chief division of labour than artificial nower-making. Few of 
the manufacturers carry on all the operations on their 
own premises. Beside the cambric, muslin, gauze, velvet, 

uimber, * It is estimated thjpst the Mina value is nearly double 
ft that this sum. 
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silks, &c supplied from Lygns, St Quentin, and St. 
Etienne, there have been distinct manufactories esta- 
blished for many others of the component materials of 
these graceful ornaments. Thus the Dyes and Body- 
colours are prepared expressly for this art by manufac- 
turing chemists ; the materials, as Coloured-papers, Buds, 
Leaves, St&mens, Pistils, Fruits, and similar articles, are 
usually made in workshops devoted exclusively to their 
production; and in some instances, as may lie seen hy 
the contributions to the Exhibition, only one description 
is made in one manufactory. In 1847 there were IJorty- 
cight manufacturers of such materials in Paris, who em- 
ployed 476 workpeople, and produced ^joods valued at 
47,156/. The flowers are composed from theif separate 
component parts in other workshops, some of which have 
a reputation for one kind only ; and lastly, the grouping 
together of the various flowers is effected in the ware- 
houses of the vendors, who are termed “ montturs” of 
whom, in 1847, there were 574 in Paris, who employed 
5,075 workpeople, and produced good» to the value of 
.‘195,070/. It must, however, be stated, that there are 
some manufactories in which by far the greater number 
of these operations are carried on. 9 In most cases, how- 
ever, each workshop is restricted to the exercise of some 
particular brunch* This will be more readily understood 
when it instated that there are no fewer than Six hundred 
and twenty-two nun iu factories in Paris (including the 
forty-eight preparers of materials before named), which 
on the average annually produce goods amounting in 
value to 71]/.* supposing the total production equally 
distributed between them ; but this is far from being the 
case, for in 1847, — * • s 

12 returned - - - 8,000/. 


8 

33 

63 

131 

104 

182 

89 

622 


from 4,000/. to 8,000/. 
„ 2,000/. „ 4,000/ 
„ 1 , 000 /. 2 , 000 /. 
„ 400/. „ 1,000/. 

„ 200/. „ 400/. 

„ 40/. „ 400/. 

less than - - 40/. 


In 1847 there were 6,153 workpeople employed in 
cambric-flower making, namely 

* 414 men. 

5,063 women. 

19 boys, from 6 to 16 years old. 

657 girls ditto ditto. 

6,153 * 

The men earn, on the average, 3s. per day, the women 
Is. Id. per day : the youths and girls, being mostly ap- 
prentices, receive, in most cases, no remuneration beyond 
their board and lodging. 

Two of the Exhibitors, M. Constantin (94, p. 1175), 
and M". FArbtknhoff (492a, p. 1201), contribute speci- 
mens which show to what a surprising degree of perfec- 
tion the imitation of nature may be carried in this art. 
Indeed, the productions of M. Constantin are so perfect 
that they will allow of the scrutiny of a magnifying lens. 
In one instance, during the examination *>f his case, it 
was so doubtful, even with the aid of the glass, whether 
a real object had not been used, that the Exhibitor pulled 
a specimen to pieces to convince the Jury.* Both M. 
Constantin and M e . Ftirstenhoff are, it appears, accom- 
plished botanists, having followed regular courses of 
scientific study ; and no higher proof could be afforded 
of the value of such training than the examples they 
display. It is productions such as theirs that have stimu- 
lated the manufacturer^ of articles of more general sale 
to improve their goods, by imitating, so far as is con- 
sistent with cheap production, the excellences brought 
before them from time to time at the French Expositions. 
These periodica] displays, by producing a healthful 
rivalry among the ** monteurs, ii» the tasteful selection 
and grouping of the various flowers and leaves for articles 
of dress, have, in this respect also, been of most essential 


service in developing the capabilities of this important 
trade. For however meritonous am* commendubfe the 
truthful imitation of plants may be, this excellence is 
insufficient of itself to induce a large home-consumption, 
or to create and maintain an extensive export trade. • It 
ib to the great talent of the Parisian “monteurg,” in 
harmoniously grouping together a variety of stems 
leaves, buds, and flowers, for head-wreaths, dmrrhni- 
mings, and bouquets, as much as to the^kiliof the 
| makers of theqp flowers, that Paris ow*s its Tflgh reputa- 
1 tiou in this art ; and so much diversity as to skill exists 
'among the varitus artists, mat it is known that the same 
flowers have a double value when arranged bp one, to • 
what they would havc # if by another of them. • 

Hamburg. . 

The contribution consists of % frame of artificial 
flowers, which does not call for auy especial comment. 

Hesse Darmstadt. 

^Flowers aud fruit, modelled inrwux, contributed by 
one Exhibitor, arc average productions of their clast}. 

Mexico. * 

The contributions from Mexico comprise a few ex- 
amples of wax-flowers aud wax-fruit. • 

Nassau. 

A few specimens of wax-fruits form the^mly contribu- 
tion from Nassau iiNthis Department. 

• Portugal and Madeira* 

The Portuguese Department "contains some excellent 
specimens of cambric-flowers, partly contributed by M. 
Constantin, who, under his real name of Marques 
(1299, p. 1318), pays this tiYbute to his native country. 
From the Island of Madeira are displayed specimens of 
those very beautilhl feather-flowers for w hiclx it is so 
justly renowned. They are executed principally in the 
Nunnery of Sunta Clara, in fat our of which an award 
was made. Other specimens are exhibited iu the North- 
East Centra] Gallery, contributed # by an English Ex- 
hibitor. There is also an extensive serifs of wax-fruits 
from II. Fkrraz and his sisters (2 Mjid^na, p. 1319), 
which deserve favourable notice. • _ 

c / ' 

• t Sweden. 

Madame FUrstenhoff (27, p. 1 351 ), whose beautiful 
productions have begn spoken of under the noliccyif 
dPmnce, adorns the aojgirtBient apportioned to lier native 
country wtftg a selection of her admirable imitations of 
nature. • • 

• United Kingdom. 

As the Frenchfpudjy be regarded as superior in the con- 
struction of Cambric-flowers, 60 the British svrpass all 
other Exhibitors m ^hc manufacture of wax-flowers. 
This is indeed as truly a British manufacture as the*iuak- 
iiyr of cambric-flowers is French. In many instances 
those who fumtise the art are ladies, who having first 
acquired it as an accomplishment, subsequently devote 
their leisure to its pursuit; but it is also executed 
by those who follow it as a profession. The remarks 
which have been already mode respecting the productions 
of two of the French Exhibitors may with equal thith 
be repeated here in regard of the contributions of file 
‘Mintorns (f. 799), and Mrs. StOickland (p. 754). Iu 
theirsproductions even the minutest details or tJ*p plants 
are represented wijji microscopic trutbftSness : and in all 
there is evinced an amount # of careful and Darien t study 
deserving of the highest praise. • In rwpw also of the 
examples displayed by the other Exhibitors, it is not too 
much to say that there are but few which could be said 
to possess only an oMinary degree }f merit. , 

In the making of &mhric-flowetfs the aim of the 
British artists his not bees so high, and although meri- 
torioifs commercial articles are rewarded ; still the gene- 
rality of the contributions are below those of the same 
species in the French Department. At present a large 
• 2 t 2 
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^uaqtity of the hotter description of cambric-dowers is 
imported annually into the United Kingdom. In 1850, 
for example,' the Imports amounted in value to 61,834/., 
and 4 ! 5,409/. were paid for the duty upon them. 

Shell-flowers, wax-fruit, aud, lastly, feather-flowers, 
fln^ a place in, the British contributions to Class XXIX. 

■ "’St* % W UHTEMBUHO. 

The con<g4butiops from Wurtemburg, which are credit- 
able, are from two Exhibitors, one of whom sends ma- 
terials for flower-making, ari the othei; finished flowers. 

made of cambric. 

r • 

There fire seventy-four Exhibitors of artificial flowers 
and fruit; of these there are — 

1 Holder of a Council Medal. 

16 Holders of a Prise Medal. 

10 Who obtained Honourable* Mention. 

47 Unrewarded. 

74 

Tifc classification according to the various countries is 
as follows : — 


Austria 1 ------ 2 

Brazil ------ 1 

British Colonies and Channel Islands : — 
Bahamas ----- 2 

Bkrbodoes - - - - 3 

c Guernsey - - - - - 1 

Ju lia ------ l 

JuJRiaica ----- 1 

Malta- ------ 1 

Mauritius ----- 2 

France ------ 15 

Hamburg 1 

Hesse- - — — - — - 1 

Mexico ------ 1 

Nassau ------ 1 

Portugal (3), and Madeira (1 ) - 4 

Sweden 1 

United JKftngdom - - - - 34 

Wurtemburg, ----- 2 


Total - - 

The Seventy-four Exhibitors admit also of classification 
according to thfejaature of the afticlos wlfich they have 
contributed, in we following arrangement: -19 Exhi- 
bitors 6f Wax-flowers ; 14 of Wax-fruit ; f> of Materials 
for Cambric-flowers; 17 of Cambric-flowers ; 1 Exhibitor 
of Crape ‘Mourning-flowers ; 5 Exhibitors b( Feather- 
flowers ; 5 of Shell-flowers ; 6 of flowers of otner materials, 
as Braid, Rice-paper, Palm-leaves, Spun-glass v and Beads ; 
and 1 Exhibitor of flowers for ta^le decorations, cut 
out of turnips. 

List of Awamis, 

ApAmson, O. G„ Fan ton Street, London (Brazil, 1, 
p. 1499), Prize Medal, for a very large afid elabo^te 
group j)f Brazilian flowers, executed in Fefithcrs Obtained 
flom th5 plumage of Brazilian birds. It exhibits won- 
derful brilliancy of colour, and much accuracy of fonn. 
The mechanical execution is very good, and much tastb 
has been displayed in the arfeugement of the bouquet. 

Bretkau, C., Paris (France, 1112, p. 1231), Honour- 
able Mention, for Artificial Flowers, Plumes. &c. These 
decorative articles aref of good quality, and well de- 
signed. < * . c 

Bt)aoF.H { J., Vienna (Austria, 700, t p. 1043), Honour- 
able Menyom for a colleotyra of Miniature Artificial- 
Flowers. TKs collection is chiefly jsoticed as containing 
examples of a. manufacture which is carried on rather 
ertensively ih Catholic (Germany. The specimens do not 

S assess any high artisiic niprii, since ( they see cheap pro- 
uctn for cemmcrcizl purposes . 4 
CttAuoT, A., seU. ti Paris .(France, 113#, p. 1232), Prize 
Medal, for Feathers, Boj^uet#,* ArtH ial Flowers) and 
V sues. Manufactures pf a more common class than most 
oT OtM? otber ooWocttonij aud intended to supply large 


consumers and the export market, for which they are 
good and well executed. The colours and grouping, as is 
usual in French articles, are of a superior character. 

Cuisholhe, Emma, Edward Street (Class XXIX., 78, 
p. 795), Honourable Mentiou for Wax-flowers botauically 
accurate, especially a group of Orchidacew ; a Rose-tree 
is also executed with much skill. This is, on' the whole, 
a very creditable collection. 

• Constants, J. Masques, Paris, and Regent Street, 
London (France, 94, p» 1175), Council Medal, for a large 
case tin the Area of the East Nave, and a case in the 
South-East Gallery. The productions of this maker are 
of the very highest quality, and the imitations of entire 
plants in the large cuse display not only great skill in 
construction, but so intimate a knowledge of their bota- 
nical character as to render them available for purposes 
of instruction gs well as decoration. The material of 
which they are made is chiefly cambric, with which the 
imitation of texture is most successful. For general 
truth and natural character, especial attention may be 
drawn to the Prince* s-feather, Sun-flower, Aristolockia, 
and other plants of intricate conformation, which are 

S roductions of the first order in this class of objects. 

lost deserving of commendation also, is the admirable 
skill with whicn are pourtrayed the several stages in the 
development of plants, from the budding Blossom to the 
decoding flower, from the opening leaflet to the fallen 
and withering foliage: even accidental fractures arc 
delineated with surprising truthfulness. The ease in the 
Gallery contains a collection of Flowers, Wreaths, Bou- 
quets, 8ec., of similar construction, but of less elaborate 
work, and more adupted for general purposes. These 
flowers are not only characterised by the same kind of 
excellencies as the others, but in their manufacture a 
solidity and durability of higli importance has been 
secured. (See Prefatory Remark * .) 

Douyell, Ei.izahkth, Oxford Street (Class XXIX., 
77, p. 795), Prize Medal, for wax-flowers. The groups 
in tliis collection are most exquisite, from the tasteful 
selection of subjects and the arrangement of colours. 
The flowers are well made aud vary accurate. The 
model of the Victoria Regia is also good. 

Ewart, Henrietta, Bath Place, New Road (Class 
XXIX., 75, p. 795), Honourable Mention, for wax- 
flowers, deserving of commendation for the good selection 
and arrangement of the subjects of the groups, also for 
their yiechauical execution and botanical accuracy. 

Fisher, Josepii, Cripplegate Buildings (Class XXIX., 
80, p. 795), Honourable Mention for imitation flowers 
in pots, &c. These articles are intented for decorations 
,au a large scale, for rooms, &c., and, therefore, are of a 
■ somewhat rougher character than those intended for per- 
sonal ornaments. There is a degree of stiffness about 
them, but they are, on the whole, very creditable ; more 
particularly the Fuchsias. 

Florimond, — , Paris (France, 1224, p. 1236) Honour- 
able Mention, for artificial flowers, &c. Artificial flowers 
as applied to head-dresses; fruits and flowers. These, 
though not of the highest class, are deserving of praise 
for the taste displjyed in the grouping. 

FosAst^ Son, aud Ditncitm, Wiginore Street (Class 
XXIX., 74, p. 795), Prize Medal, for articles used in the 
manufacture of artificial flowers, feathers, &c. The 
materials are *good, and brilliantly coloured. Interest- 
ing specimens of unfinished flowers arc exhibited, illus- 
trating the mode of manufacture. The finished flowers, 
i as well a# the feathers, &c., are very beautiful articles, 
| taking a high place atnong the commercial productions 
of this class. 

FtfRSTENH&T, Emma, Paris (France, 492 a, p. 1201), 
Prize Medal, for artificial flowers, manufactured from 
muslin and crape, to fhcilitate the study of botany. 
There is much merit in this collection, but this depends 
chiefly upon their beauty and fitness for ornamental pur- 
poses ; since, although botauically accurate, the examples 
are chiefly of double and cultivated flowers, which are 
of inferior value Tor the purpose mentioned by the exhi- 
bitor. 

Gatti, A. and G., Coppice Row, Clcrkenwell (Class 
XXIX., 73, p. 795), Honourable Mention, for artificial 
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flowers and articles useJ in their ‘manufacture, such ag 
leaves, buds, and other components of flowers ; chiefly of 
common, material, but very pood in regard to colour, some 
of the tints being exceedingly bright and rich. The 
flowers are extremely accurate in their imitation of nature, 
and are mostly well selected for the peculiar class of 
article. As cheap commercial productions, t&iis collection 
des<?rves. commendation. , 

Gaudkt-du-Frebne, Paris (France, 842, pa J 220), Prize. 
Medal, for manufactured leaves for artificial flowers. 
This collection contains a large assortment of leases, 
executed iu a peculiar manner ; and though restricted to 
a special branch of the manufacture, is remarkable for 
the variety and beauty of the specimens, which 'exhibit 
a very fair amount of natural character. 

H ABANn, E., Paris (France, 863, p. 1221 ), Prize Medal, 
for head-dresses, trimmings, &c. These are very good 
commercial articles, suited for superior markets, and 
exhibiting great taste and accuracy in design. 

• Lkfokt, — , sen., Paris (France, 129ft, V* 1238), Prize 
Medal, for materials for artificial flowers. This maker 
has produced papers and stuffs of most brilliant colours, 
and in very perfect series of gradation* of tint : the paper 
stained with carthamus-red (safflower) is especially re- 
markable for the "purity and vividness of its colour. 
These, as %eU* as the more advanced forms of the 
44 materials,” such as leaves, sprigs, buds, berriesf or 
other fruits, for the construction of bouquets and 
wreaths, are excellent specimens of a class qf manufacture 
carried on upon a large scale for the supply or a cheaps 
market. 

Lijmsden, J., Trevor Terrace, Kniglitsbridge (Class 
XXX., 125, p. 829), Prize Medal for wax flowers. An 
exceecliiigly-graceftil aud truthful group, executed with 
much skill and artistic feeling. The colours are chosen 
with excellent taste, and the effect of ihe whole is very 
beautiful. 

Makepeace, Eliza, Manor Place, Clapliam ((''lass 
XXX. 185, p. 831), Honourable Mention, for wax flowers, 
distinguished by their accurate representation of nature, 
and the delicacy and , beauty of the colouring. They are 
exceedingly well adapted for scientific illustration. 

Mintohn, John H„ Horatio, Elizabeth, und Re- 
becca, Soho Square (Class XXIX., 70, p. 795), Prize 
Medal, for a very large and beautiful collection of wax 
flowers. TJie plants in the large case are very accurate 
and life-like, and well-adapted lor scientific museum#, to 
which they are especially suited from the truthfulness 
with which they represent the botanical characters of the 
various plants. The Victoria llrgia ; the ferns, showing 
all their minute fructification ; tlic mignonette ; ami the 
orchids, are among the numerous instances deserving of 
the highest praise. The small groups and single flowers 
are also very elaborate imitations of nature, ana present a 
beautiful appearance; the colouring, texture, and me- 
chanical finish being of the first class. 

Paroissien, A., Paris (France, 945, p. 1225), Honour- 
able Mention, for a collection of waxed leaves, prepared 
with considerable attention to accuracy in tie imitation 
of nature. 

Pkrrot, Petit, and Co., Paris (France, 952, y ft25), 
Prize Medal, for artificial flowers, feathers, &c. “Bouquets 
and wreaths, composed of various materials : the feather 
flowers are very beautiful; 9 and the whole collection, 
including thp feather ornaments, is very excellent and, 
affords an evidence of much taste on the part of these 
Exhibitors, whose productions hold a high rank in the 
French Department. • 1 

Randolph, Wjlhelmina, Marsham Street (Class 
XXIX., 66, p. 792), Prize Medal, for plants imitated in 
uudyed feathers. This collection displays much in- 
genuity and iudostry. The field to which the maker has 
restricted herself is somewhat narrow ; probably from the 
difficulty of otyaining brilliantly-coloured feathers ; but 
so for as her attempt extends, she has succeeded re- 
markably well in representing (he natural characters both 
of flowers and foliage. The roses, carnations, and wall 
flowers are highly creditable. • 

Russel, Vincente, Lisbon (Portugal, 1295, p. 1318). 
Honourable Mention, for an artificial orange-tree. A 


very creditable imitation of a smalt orange-tree, dis- 
tinguished by more than common tnitlf of general cha- 
racter. 

Santa Clara (Funchal), The NukkerV of (Portugal,) 
Prize Medal, for a case of feather flowers from Mudeifk, 
in the Portuguese Department. A very bfgutiful speci- 
men of this manufacture, which is extensively pursued 
in Madeira. * 

Strickland, Maria, New Bond Street (Gloss XXIX., 
63, p. 792), Prioe Medal, for a collection of wax flowers. 
The flowers of this collection deserve the highest^praise 
for their artistic flierits. They are exceedingly accurate 
in form, colour, aud texture ; in which latter respect a 
group of roses may l>e ^specially noticed, an untommon 
amouut of delicacy having been attained in the petals. 
A bunch of heaths is equally goot^ The model of the 
Victoria Hegia , in its various stages of development, is 
excellent ana most life-like. • 

Sugdkn, Bohras, and Co., Aldcrmanbury (Class XXIX., 
62,d. 792), Prize Medal, for artificial flowers, feathers, 
ana head-dresses. The flowers iu »tjris collection are 
especially worthy of notice, as being very superior com- 
mercial products for general use. Much ingenuity is 
displayed in the imitation of textures by various materials, 
Such as waxed cloth, Velvet, muslin, cambric, &c., aud 
for general accuracy of form and colour, brilliancy of tint, 
and tasteful selection of subject, they merit strong praise. 
The feathers are also exceedingly good. 

Tilman, Paris (France, 698, p. 1212), Prize 
Medal, for artificiul^flowers, head-dresses* &c. ; small 
groups, bouquets, &c* in great variefy, of very superior 
quality as intended for general coimnerdffl purposes, 
combining a fair amount of natural character with good 
mechanical execution, and much taste in the selection 
and grouping of the component leaves and flowers. The 
collection of this exhibitor is pne of the best contributed 
by the French flower-makers. 

• 

II. Taxidermy. • 

The art of stuffing animals is generally supposed to be 
nu^ invention of modem date, and tfl hanre originated 
about the period when the various museums of Natural 
History were founded in Europe. But tnfces of the art 
are to be discovered in the earliest records .V .antiquity, 
although the methods then employe* difler«mucli from 
those now practised. The pieced Je of the ancient 
Egyptian* iu rinlialming human remains and dead ani- 
mals, in some measure resembles the manipulations of the 
taxidermist, inasmuch a* in both the parts pecuflurty 
•object to decompositrou ay removed and replaced* by 
more dural^e materials. Hut whilst the Egyptian em- 
balmer desire# rather to preserve* the substance of the 
body than it# form, the taxidermist sacrifices all, except 
the skin, to the obtaining of a natural representation of 
the aspect of the living animal. The ancient Greeks 
aud Romans, however, jndeavoured to preserve the form 
as well as the substarite of the body, but their methods 
fulfilled the object very imperfectly. The ordinary 
proceeding consisted in immersion in melted wax, or 
in honey f this Necessarily disguised the shap& oven 
though remained unimpaired. Perhaps the best of 
the ancient methods for the preservation of animal sub- 
stances consisted in placing than in absolution of common 
salt; this is still done, though for very diff'erqjit 
purposes. In this manner the sow, which by bringing 
forth a litter of thirty jflgs, afforded & happy omen to 
Asneas, was preserved by the priAsts ; and # kept so 
well that it was said to have been in exjgtencc at •Lavi- 
niuin in the time of Varro. In the same w»y were 
preserved two hippocentaurs (probably monstrous births), 
and also an ape, which, having bee# sent by The Indians 
to the Emperor Constantius, happened to *dic on the 
road. • 

It appears to# have Been the business of the priests to 
preserve, rare animals, or rare natural specimens generally, 
and this was so prevalent, that we are almost tempted to 
refer t Be origin of mt|seums of Natural History to the 
temples of antiquity ; indeed Beckmann, in his History of 
Invfntiona t quotes a number of instances which support 
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this view. And although it cannot be positively* asserted, 
from the notices in the Greek and Latin authors on the , 
subject under review, that methods resembling those now 
umkL by the animal-stuffer were employed by tne ancients j 
still the circumstance that animals were frequently sus- 
pended in thfttemplcs, shows that they were not invariably 
^^paijMrved in salt or honey. The ancients must conse- 
quent hare possessed methods of preserving animal 
substances. ttt the,dry state ; but they appear to have been 
ill adapted to the purpose, for the head ds the celebrated 
Calydoui&n boar, which Ifeiusanios say in one of the 
temples of Greece, had evidently suffered by time, or the 
' ravaged of insects, and had lost the greater part of its 
bristles. 1, 4 

The art of preserving animals appears to have been 
but little, if at all, pn?ctised during tne middle ages ; for 
we only now and then meet with a notice of natural 
objects being kept as curiosities in the treasuries of 
emperors, kings, and princes. It is only in the records 
of the period when the study of natural science t was 
resuscitated that R&tsages are to he met with indicative 
of a knowledge of taxidermy. Sportsmen had undoubt- 
edly practised it much earlier, ih a rough manner,! for 
the purpose of making effigies of call-birds, in the absence 
of the living bird, while they imitated the note of the 
bird with tlieir cwn voice, or some artificial contrivance. 

The first records of collections of objects of natural 
history relate to the second half of the sixteenth century, 
and it appears from them that snch museums existed 
chiefly in Italy, in ,relation to why*’.i the name of Fran- 
cesco Cdlceokri deserves especial mention (Verona, 1 584). 
These collections, which were commenced by private 
individuals from purely scientific motives, increased in 
number and importance in the seventeenth century. This 
period gave birth to the collection of the Tmdescants 
(father and son), which wrs purchased in 1659, by Elias 
Ashmole, who presented it in 1683 to the University of 
Oxford, and thus founded the Ashmnlean Museum ; and 
• also to'the collection of James Petiver, which was much 
enriched by Sir Hans SJoaue, and, on the death of this 
distinguished naturalist, became the nucleus of the British 
Museum. It r is*fK>m this epoch, in which the majority 
of continental collections took their origin, that the art of 
preserving skins must be dated ; and from the moment it 
liecame subservient to science, it kept pace with the 
growth and requirements of these institutions. 

It is a point of extreme interest to compare the admir- 
able productions in taxidermy Contributed to the Great 
Exhibition', with the old specimens of the art of animal- 
scuffing to be met with here and t^re in the museums of 
natilral hj story. °Nofliing more dissimilar can be imagined 
for while the successful productions of modern times pre- 

* In one of the Epistle a of Horace (Eplst. lit}. 1., Enist. 
2, 1. 05), addressed to Lolllus, a pas/ ago is met with, which 
has been generally construed into a knowledge of Taxidermy 
among the ancients. The words are— 

‘ * * Venaticus, cx quo 

Tempore ccrvinam pellcm latravii In aula 
Militat in silvis catulus. «, * 

Many Interpret pellia mrrina as a stuffed stag, placed in 
the ball, and barked at by the dog. This explanation as- 
sumes that the ancients decorated their lialls in such nym- 
ner ; like a modern hunting-box. The passage is, however, 
intelligible if we translate peltis cervina as the mere skin 
tf the stag. 

t Although the foregoing sketch sufljees show that 
art of taxidermy can only have been very gradually de- 
veloped, still it will not be inappropriate to introhuce in 
this place the often told, but improbable, anecdote of a 
rich gentleman of London namedLever, who is said to have 
possessed a valuable collection utf living birds. These all 
died in one .night, owing to the stove used in the aviary 
having crooked, aqd the vapours suffocating them. The 
intensity of Mr. LeteftrV grief at the loss of his favourites 
induced him to matt# an effort at preserving their dead 
bodies, tndj h* is add to havq succeeded In this by the aid 
of his physician, whoipventea animal stuffing for the occa- 
sion. These birds are reported to Have given rise to tbe 
Leverian Museum/ tpecimens from which may yet be met 
with in the British Museum. 


lent Nature to our eVes, and show that the artist has 
closely studied her hidden secrete, the animals of the old 
stuffers resemble anything but that which they are inteuded 
to represent. It would appear that the study of nature 
was not deemed to be essential, and that imagination took 
its place, and.was allowed great latitude in the putting up 
of the stuffed effigies; so much so, that the living proto- 
type would have recoiled in horror from the contemplation 
sof its defunct representative. 

The older taxidermists had, evidently, to direct their 
entire attention to overcoming the difficulties presented 
by the materia), the preservation of which was the main 
point. At first they contented themselves with removing 
the intestines and the brain, especially in birds; they 
attempted to prevent the putrefaction in the remaining 
parts, by exposing the bodies to a gradually increasing 
temperature for the purpose of expelling all the water. 
But however carefully the drying wus attended to, it is 
evident that these productions were of an ephemeral 
character, as tiicy presented a tempting bait to many 
descriptions of insects. An improvement was next effected 
by removing the large fleshy muscles, the eutire skeleton 
still remaining. At present, the skin alone is employed ; 
all parts that rapidly undergo putrefaction being carefully 
removed. By this means, and by the aid of modern 
chemistry, which has yielded a series Of ifeeful prepa- 
rations to the taxideimist, the putrefaction of the stuffed 
animals was prevented. The operator was consequently 
enabled /o direct his attention to other points of great 
Importance; and from the moment he was freed from 
anxiety respecting the preservation of his subject, lie 
strove to perfect his mode of representing nature, and 
thus completely altered the ranpc of his art. The skin 
of the animal has now become, in the hands of the taxi- 
dermist, a crude material to lie endowed with form, and 
life-like attributes, as the marble under the chisel and 
mallet of the sculptor ; and unless, like him, he prepares 
his mind by anatomical studies, and a close observation 
of nature, he will surely fail to realise a satisfactory 
production. The Works of Art exhibited — for to many of 
the specimens the term may be weV. applied— prove that 
animal-stuffing has been cultivated with unequivocal suc- 
cess in this direction. 

United States of America. 

The exhibitors are two in number, one of whom sends 
a bhck-cyed squirrel, and the other a case of animals, 
birds, and fishes ; but neither of these contributions calls 
for especial notice. 

Belgium. 

The contribution, which comprises a case of stuffed 
birds indigenous to Belgium, and also a case of stuffed 
foreign birds, requires no especial notice. 

British Colonies. 

British Guiana,— Mr. A. F. Ridgway, British Guiana 
(160-61, p. 987), exhibits a case of stuffed birds, com- 
prising: — the toucan, blue parrot from Essequibo, and 
the yellow -belli igd Trojan. Nova Scotia. — Mr. A. Downs 
(p. #7QD contributes some well-prepared specimens of 
birds from that colony. New Zealand (37, p. 1002) sends 
specimens of insdete. South jtfricu.— Captain Faddy, R. A. 
(Western (for South) Africa, 19, p. 954), exhibits speci- 
mens of the hartebeesf, the striped koodoo, and the 
waterboc, from the Cape of Good Hope. The manner in 
which these have been preserved and set np cannot be 
I •commended ; but it is alleged that the two last-named 
animals ar^ the first of their kind that have reached this 
country : and if so, they are of interest. Van JHemeu's 
Land.— 'Mr. F. Cox (280, p. 997) exhibits a case of Tas- 
manian insects; and Mr. Bon key (281, p. 997) one of 
Tasmanian birds, which are interesting specimens. Mr. 

| W. H. Ince, of Chelsea (349, p. 1000), exhibits a case of 
f birds formerly belonging to the late Captain J. M. R. 
Ince, who died at Hong-Kong whilst commanding H.M.S. 
“ Pilot." They formed part of the rare and interesting 
specimens of Natural History collected by that officer 
when Lieutenant of H.M.S. “ Fly," during the survey of 
the Great Barrier Reef and Coasts of Australia. These 
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specimens are of great intermt* not only from thejy 
number (forty-two) and the beauty of the examples, but 
also from the evidence they afford of the cultivation of 
science by the officers of the British Navy. Western 
Africa .— Him Grace the Duchess or Sutherland/ < 16, 
p. 054) exhibits a case of birds from the river Niger. 

» 

• % France. g 

It is much to be regretted that no coitribution ha& 
cpme from France. The attention and the chemical and 
scientific research bestowed upon this art by French 
naturalists, Bdcceur of Metz, the inventor jjf the metallic- 
soap,* Fontenelle, Dufresne, and others, and the value of 
their writings is well known to naturalists ; and it would 
have been interesting to compare the present condition of 
the art in that country, with the progress which has been 
made elsewhere. 

Sardinia. 

The only contribution is an elk frosty the Zoological 
Museum at Turin. This specimen is most remarkable. 
It exhibits to perfection the art of representing the living 
animal, not only in its general farm and character, but 
marking also the fine and delicate undulations ofithe flesh 
and muscles, and, all the anatomical details which are 
i»xtcmall\fc traceable. The difficulty of effecting this is so 
great that generally it is scarcely attempted ; but ig the 
present instance the artist has been most successful. The 
process adopted by Sig. Comba ( 83, p.»1305), the exhibitor 
of this specimen, lias been that of modelling tl.e animaj 
in clay, and from that model forming a mould; this 
mould enabled him to construct a figure of a material 
resembling papier-mache, retaining all the fidelity of the 
original model ; upon this figure the skin is stretched. * 

United Kingdom. 

The number of British exhibitors is thirteen. Of these 
the following deserve especial notice. A. D. Bautlett 
(291, p. 817) exhibits an ingenious example of the art in 
the constructed figure of the Dodo -a bird which was 
once a native of Mauritius, and found there iu consider- 
able numbers at tne beginning of the last century— but 
now, as far as is known, entirely extinct. The drawings of 
Savery, preserved in the Belwedere at Vienna, and in the 
Royal Gallery at Berlin, and some remains of a skeleton 
formerly in the collection, already alluded to, of Elias 
Ashmole, Consisting now but of the head and one foot — 
are the data from which the figure has been compiled. * The 
process is of course very different from that of preserving 
a real animal, the skeleton and skin of which are entire : 
an artificial body lias to be constructed, and theu covered, 
feather by feather, with such plumage as is most in 
accordance with our knowledge of the bird. Tliis has 
been very skilfully executed; and the result, by the testi- 
mony of Mr. Strickluud, and of Mr. Gray, of the British 
Museum, “ represents with great accuracy the form, 
dimensions, and the colour of the Dodo, as far as these 
characteristics can be ascertained from the evidences 
which exist,'* whilst it "does great credit to Mr. Bart- 
lett's skill, and to his practical acquaintance with the 
structure of birds." • 

There are other specimens exhibited by Mr*Bartlc1t, 
which are, perhaps, morn attractive, inasmuch as they re- 
present nature with a fidejity of which all caxf judge. 

* * Becceub's Arsenical Soap. . * 


Camphor ------ 5 ouhecs. 

Arsenic (arnmivu* acid), in powder 2 pounds. • 
Curd Soap ------ 2 pounds. 

Salts of tartar ( carbonate cfpotaih) 12 hunces. 

Lime, in powder - - - - 4 ounces. 


The soap is first cut in small slices, and melted gra- 
dually with water over a slow fire, stirring all the time. 
When molted, the salts of tartar and lime are added and 
well mixed. *fhe mass is then taken from the fire, and the 
arsouio triturated with it in a mortar; and, lastly, the 
camphor is added, after having been separately triturated 
to powder with the aid of a little spirit of wine. The mix- 
ture has the consistence of stiff flfiur-paste.— ' The Art 
Ta&idrrmy, by Peter Boswell, p. 2. 


The pair of Zmpeyan Pheasants, entitled “ Cowithip” 
and the Sleeping Ourang-outan, “ Repo&” are especially 
deserving or notice. The fiesby parts of the latter have 
been very skilfully treated : ana the dried and shrivelled 
appearance which they so often assume is entirely avoided. 

The skeleton of the ourang-outan has been preserved, 
and also the viscera ; the whole furnishing an example of 
the manner in which rare specimens should be dealwith, 
in order to secure accurate information to thfrnatur wist, 
and to promote the advancement of sciedce. * 

J. A. Hancock, of Newcastle (320, p. 818), exhibits, in 
tlie North Transit, some beautiful examples, not only of 
a faithful and spirited adherence to life and nature#but of 
a skilful and harmonious combination of forms and co- 
lours. The three illust&tions of Hawking, and the scene 
in the Tropics, will go for towards raising the art of 
taxidermy to a level with other artF which have hitherto 
held higher prehensions. The first of the three* objects, 
illustrating the ancient sport of falconiy, is the Hooded 
Hawk, looking lean and hungry, with the strap attached 
to his leg, by which he is held on th^ falconer's fist. In 
the second group, the falcon has struck to the ground, 
and is in combat with the Quarry, a powerful heron, who 
is struggling in vain against the attacks of his cneifiy ; 
^whilst the eel, which? but for the interposition of the 
'hawk, would have been soon devoured by the heron, is 
quietly making his escape. The third fiiblcau exhibits 
the gorged falcon : what a contrast is here presented ! the 
blood-thirsty enemy of the heron is scarcely to 1>e recog- 
nized in the drowsy figure: standing on me foot, the 
other being drawn \ under his breast, the eye half 
closed, he & the very image of gluttony, jfhe tropical 
group* comprises cockatoos and parrots, disporting in a 
rich tropical vegetation, glittering^ perhaps too much so) 
with brilliant butterflies and beetles, lizards, and other 
reptiles, - The stolid, heavy, self-satisfied expression of 
the parrots is well brought ffiit by comparison with the 
anxiety and trepidation of the Mate of the Dead Gull, in 
another group ; or, with the restless gaze of the Lanuner- 
geyer of the Alps. The contrast between life ana death 
is^lso well kept up, by the display of a group of dead 
game^ the ruffled state of the feathery btyin^ exceedingly 

C. Gordon (202, p. 801) exhibits h representation of 
an owl " mobbed by email birds,” in which the action of 
the owl and of his tormentors is givenowith grdat liveliness 
and fidelity. * • 

Dr. BEEVOR»«f Newtek (204, p. m\), exhibits a dog, 
prepared much in the same way as the elk contributed 
front Sardinia, and although not included in the awards 
hereafter to be enumemted, it is deserving of favourable 
ffotice. „ # m • • • • 

J. Leapbe^ter (221, p. 801) exhibits a curious and in- 
structive collection of Indian gallifiaceous bird® ; and on 
extensive collection of hummiug-binls, comprising about 
300 or 4ut) varieties* in the North Transept, which are 
very carefully set Ip. 

T. M. Williams aqdj. Gardner (219 and 223, p. 801) 
exhibit a brilliant assemblage of rfclily-pluinaged birds 
from various, parts of the world. The productions of 
them artists are apparently of a class rather for the draw- 
ing room thftn the cabinet of the naturalist. Thaytiave 
selected chiefly those denizens of the air most distin- 
guished for the brilliant colouring of their plumage. So 
ftft as the careful preservation of the plumage is con- 
cerned, they deserve commendation, but in respect tQ a 
delineation of the habits of the birds by appropriate 
nsenery, theyjull ^hort *of the excellencies attainable in 
this art. 9 * 

WURTEMBURG. • * 

• • 

The collection of H. Plqdoquet, Wurtemburg (107, 
p. 1120) consists of, 1st. A scries fof scenefrtaken from 
Kaulbach’s illustrations of the well-known German story 
of Reynard the Fox (Prineke Fuchs\ and executed with 
great skill. Hi these the exhibitor does not of course 
claim the merit of conception; but the humour with 
wliich the design 9 of the artist is carried out, and tho ex- 
pression thrown notVmly into the attitude, but into the 
countenance of each animal, is admirable. 
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^pd. Groups of fords and small animals in action, de- 
signed m well aS executed by the exhibitor. Some of 
these also are humorous, and show considerable ingenuity, 
aspfor instance a love-scene, illustrated by weasels ; a 
parting-scene between a cat and a polecat; a literary 
polecat, dec. Others represent the movements or habits 
otfbiids in tfie care of their nests or of their young ; the 
appetnnoe of the broods at different ages, and the action 
of tie parent birds in defending them against attacks 
from otnef animals. All are remarkable for spirited and 
life-like execution. 

3rd* The representation of 4wo large* bunting scenes, 
such a? form the subjects of Snyders' pictures : one, an 
attack of dogs upon a wild boar ; the other, a stag pulled 
down by hounds. • These evince great spirit, and a close 
study of nature; although, in one or two instances, the 
action of the limbs aid. muscles are not minutely correct. 
These inaccuracies, however, are so few and so slight, 
that they cannot detract from the very gfreat merit which 
belongs to the whole of M. Ploucquet'* exhibition. The 
process employed by M. Ploucquet in preparing some < of 
his smaller specim&rc, has been to mould the figure of the 
animal in plaster-of-Paris, and to stretch the skin upon 
thdinodel ; and it has been most successful. The groups 
of M. Ploucquet attract by fiir the largest share of public 
attention. 

* 

There ore twenty-six exhibitors of taxidermy, of these 
there are : — 

4 Holders of a Prize Medal. 

I Who obtained Honourable Mention. 

21 % T Jnre warded. #, 

26 Total. 1 


The classification, according to the various countries, is 
as follows:-— B 

• America, United States of - 2 

t, Belgium ----- 1 

British Colonies - 

British GuianA - - 

-Nova Scotia - - - 

• New Zealand,- - - 

Sofith Africa - - - 

L Van Diemen's Land - 
• West Africa - - - 

/Sardinia — — — — — 

United VjCingdom - - 

^Jfurteinburg - -- - - 

Total - - 26 


List of Awards. f , 

BartleIt, A. D., Great College Street, Camden Town 
(Class XXIX., 291, p. 817). Pnze Medal for a model of 
the dodo, and several excellent examples in the higher 
branches of taxidermy. 

Cokba, F., Turin (Sardinia, 83 f p, 1305.) Prize Medal 
fora stuffed elk, exquisitely modelled. 

Gordon, C., Museum, Dover (Class XX1X L , 202, p. 801). 
Honourable Mention for a group of stuffed British birth*. 

Hancpce, J., Newcastle (Class XXIX., 320, p. 818). 
Prize Medal for several single specimens and groups of 
stuffed birds and animals, most truthful as to the repre- 
sentation of the habfcts and appearance of these creatures ; 
and in every respect of the highest merit. 

, Plothwjet, H., Stuttgart (Wurtemburg, 107, p. 1120). 
Prize Medal for several Mmmim grqupg of stuffed anie 
mals ; groqns illustrative of the habits of birds ; and two 
large hunting pieces. * 

C. ABTTCMS CONjmef KQ WITH EDUCATION. 

4 . * <* 

4 1 I. Educational Models. 

Tfiere is perhaps fid subject More deserving of the at- 
tention of dn^gbteDed .pem ^, nor any<sneans more con- 
ducive to the inteUectJfol qpd physio il advanoemeqt of a 
people, than the dissemination of accurate practical know- 


ledge among all its clusees ; and it is one of the most 
gratifying circumstances of the present age to find many 
philanthropic individuals endeavouring to smooth the path 
to knowledge for those whose position in society does not 
permit of their engaging in a long course of study. 

Beyond the mere rudiments of education, no branch of 
learning is more valuable to the working classes than ap- 
plied physics and mechanics ; and in those deportments 
tjbere ore no oceans better calculated to impress the mind 
of tlje student with the great unchangeable laws of 
nature, and with the construction of the mechanical con- 
trivances by which man renders them available for his 
wants, than w&king-models. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, these useful aids are unobtainable by 
the majority of students, on account of their expense. 
In order to remove as far as possible this impediment, 
Edward Cowper, Professor of Manufacturing Art and 
Machinery at King’s College, London, has contrived a 
series of cheap models to illustrate his courses of lectures, 
with the view of Emulating his students to imitate them, 
in consequence of their extreme simplicity. Finding 
that they fully answered their intended purpose, he has 
since allowed them *o be copied by the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, for the purpose of 
their introduction into National-school^, The Society is 
thus enabled to supply them at a few pcu$e qnly above 
their .prime cost and at the same time it also furnishes 
pamphlets explanatory of the various partB of each model * 
and their functions, so that the teacher may readily ac- 
quire and' easily impart a knowledge of the subject they 
are intended to illustrate. For example, a sectional- 
model of “ the working-parts of a steam-engine," 20 
inches by 10 inches, is furnished for 7s. tid. All the parts 
are moveable, and the name of each is indicated by a 
printed label pasted on it ; as cylinder, piston, piston-rod, 
connecting-rod, crank, fly-wheel, valve-box, slide-valve, 
steam going into the cylinder, steam going out of the 
cylinder, &c. It would be impossible to estimate how 
many of the millions of visitors to the Great Exhibition 
there are who would be thankful for the information ob- 
tainable in the North-East Gallery from this and similar 
rough but valuable models. ° 

Besides the model of a steam-engine, the following are 
also exhibited:— An orrery, or stellarium, price 10*., 
showing the revolutions of the earth round the sun, and 
of the moon round the earth ; also the rotation of the 
earth on its axis, the inclination of the axis to »the orbit, 
illustrating the cause of the seasons and the inclination of 
the orbit of the moon to that of the earth. A working 
section of a pump, 24 inches by 10 inches, price 7*. 6 </. ; a 
six-inch sphere, for showing tne phases of the moon, 2*. ; 
a box of cubes, bricks, &c., for teaching tangible arith- 
metic, 8s. 6cf. ; a scries of measuring-rods of 1 foot, 2 
feet, and 6 feet in length, at 2 d., 4 </., and 6 d. each ; spe- 
cimens of levers, also a scale-beam and steel-yard, 3c/. 
each ; a loom for weaving tapes, garters, &c., 7s. 6 d . ; a 
door-lock, 20 inches square, 7s. 6a. The only exhibitor 
of educational models which have come under the consi- 
deration of this Jury, is 

Professor Edward Cowper, Kensington Park Villas 
(Class JXXIX., 245, p. 802), to whom a Prize Medal is 
awarded.. 


II. Ethnographical Models. 

Under this title will be described a few collections of 
small figures illustrative of foreign costumes and man- 
ners, ‘which have come under the notice of the Jury of 
Class XXIX., although they were arranged as belonging 
to Class XXX. These; apart from ‘their excellence as 
works of art, possess a very high interest, as conveying, 
through the eye, a vivid representation of the customs, 
occupations, and habits of the natives of distant countries, 
not so easily apprehended from any written description, 
however well illustrated by drawings. These models are 
confined to the Court of the Fine Arts, with the Maltese, 
the Indian, and the Spanish Courts. Those contained in 
the first-named department attract by fer the largest share 
of public attention; although in respect of the particular 
excellence which is here contemplated, they possess, per- 
haps, less interest than the very diversified and most 
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extensive scries in the Ifidian Cpust. It is to be feared 
that this latter collection will be dispersed with the other 
splendid contents of the department, before its value can 
be fully appreciated. 

Unitkd Kingdom. 

The Fine-Art Court contains a collection of very beau- 
tiful life-like, and spirited figures, modelled in wax with 
most surprising minuteness and artistic ieelmg, both in 
the position and grouping. They represent tint natives of 
Mcatico, and also the American Indians (p. 833), habited 
in their proper costume, and displaying their character- 
istic customs in the several phases of civiliaed and savage 
life, with a truthfulness in the varied expressions and 
anatomical development of the different effigies, which is 
most remarkable. An Indian, rejoicing in triumph over 
the despair of a white victim, whom he has bound and is 
alxmt to scalp, but whose sufferings he is prolonging with 
savage cruelty, may be especially cited iu illustration of 
• this particular excellence; and the group of three figures, 
entitled “ a confessional," as an instance, displaying a 
rich vein of humour. The Aqmdor” or water-carrier ; 
the 44 fiannulor” or street-cobbler iu his tattered gar- 
ments ; the group of civilized Indians laden with produce ; 
the group of savage Indians, called “ Mecos;” the Fan- 
daw/n, a national dance, illustrated by two Indian women 
dancing to the guitar, played by a male figure, with nu- 
merous other examples which might be adduced, are suso 
all deserving of equal praise. 

India. * * 

The Figures in the Indian Courts, which ha\/, it ap- 
pears, been contributed by several Exhibitors, are either 
modelled in clay or plaster, or else carved in wood, and 
painted to represent the natural colours of the various 
objects. The largest group, which was contributed by 
Mr. Mansfield, of the East India Company’s civil service, 
is contained in a model of the “ Jammu Bundi /' or the 
encampment of a government collector, whilst moving 
about on liis annual tour through his district ( pp. 926, 927). 
The figures are of plaster, and the buildings of wood. 
The double-poled ter* of the collector is pitched at a short 
distance from the village ; and he is represented us sitting 
within it, surrounded bv the 44 Manleidar /* and other re- 
venue-officers. Several |»etitioners are congregated around 
the door of the tent, soliciting a remission of part of the 
payments djic from them. The figures of men and ani- 
mals are about three hundred in number, and present a 
lively representation of Iudian life and character. Some 
are indolently lying under the trees, some are gazing at 
the performance of a snake-charmer, and some feeding an 
elephant ; whilst others, more intent on the business of the 
day, are having their petitions written out by the village 
accountants, or 44 Covlkurnee * The village, near which 
the encampment is formed, is represented inside a fortified 
wall, which surrounds it, and which is shown in section. 
There arc also to be seen the numerous shops and rows of 
houses in the village, with the inhabitants engaged in 
their various pursuits. 

The best executed and most instructive models, how- 
ever, are thoee of clay, manufactured iu Kishnaghur 
(p, 926), representing the various castes ■and professions 
of the Hindoos, which collection comprises upwards of 
sixty illustrations, some consisting of 'several figures. 
Here, almost in the closest juxtaposition widf the spiehdid 
cotton-carding, spinning, and weaving machinery exhibited I 
in Class Vl., there is to be seen a Bengal woman clean-* 
ing cotton with the strung bow, and another spinning 
with the most primitive of apparatus: and the weaver d 
preparing his thread on his roughly-made loom, Not far ] 
from Nasmyth’s steam-hammer, the “ Khamarf 9 or Bengal 
blacksmith, is represented with his simple bellows, forges 
and anvil; and within a very short distance from die 
latest refinements in agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, are illustrations of ploughing and harrowing with 
apparatus whifih no European could use ; and rice-grind- 
ing that must require all the patience of an Inman to 
perform. On a line with the locomotive-engines which 
convey our correspondence with a ce)prity not dreamed of I 
a few years since, and even now insignificant in com- 1 


parison with the lightning speed of the <fiectric-telegraph, 
arc effigies of the J)awk-runner, or Beareitof the Govern- 
ment Mail-bags; and the Dawk-bandy-burdar, or mes- 
senger who carries Post-office Parcels; and closely watched 
by the unarmed policeman are the Bro-jobamiee, or armed* 
watchman, and the Cftowkeedar , or village watchman. 
These are only a few of the groups of this most suggestive* 
and well-executed collection. It will recompense the most 
attentive study ; and the visitor cannot fail to he ifcto- 
’ni shed at the very simple implements used Jay tiffijlindoos 
to effect operatums for which costly and ponderous ma- 
chinery are genera Uy emplo^pdtwith us. An instance iu 
addition to those already cited may be pointed out iu the 
primitive pair of wooden cylinders for crushing tte sugar- 
cane, which arc turned «by a single individual with a 
cross-handle, whilst two others are eugaged, thy one in 
feeding the macliiuc, and the other rin taking away the 
juice and the crushed cane. This simple machine, although 
not comparable with the gigantic three-roller criAhing- 
mill with its attached steam-engine, seen in Class VI., 
nevertheless shows that the Indians were acquainted with 
the principles involved in its construction 

Less perfect iu point of execution titan the Kishnaghur 
clay-figures, but still most interesting, are the nioddfc 
manufactured at Uokak.(p. 926), which it appears are not 
made as articles of export, but only to order. This col- 
lection comprises about forty illustrations' out of which 
may be especially noticed, as representing trades, the 
Cotton-printer, the Potter, the Woman grinding meal, the 
Bengal Water-carrier, or Bkeestee , and the Washerwoman, 
or Dhobie. ^ f * 

The Models illustrating the practices of the Thug 
murderers excite the most painful intcrest^Rnd repre- 
sent the following incidents A traveller, induced to sit 
down and smoke, has liis attention directed to the heavens, 
when the fatal handkerchief is applied by a Thug who 
stands behind him ; but in another group a horseman is 
successfully defending himself from an attack on the part 
of tlie Thugs, one of whom he has slain. The mutilation 
of the bodies of the murdered, and their concealment in a 
well, and the strangling of travellers on horseback and on 
foof, are ulsoj*epreseuted. It is stated that some of these 
Tlqig murderers, after having been arrest id Vnd reclaimed, 
and domiciled in a school or industry, were the manufac- 
turers of the carpets exhibited in the Iudian tent. 

The other Models contained in the Indian Court com- 
prise thirty-five figures iu wood from tne liajal* of Jodli- 
pore ; a model of a European court rf justice, and also 
one of a native court ; Aodels of a silk-factory and an 
indigo-factory, of a native oil-mill, and of a farm-esta- 
blishment (p. 927). A series of mule and female figiftes, 
•inhibited by T. E. J.“3oil£au, (p. 927)# represent the* 
principal Seg^in CfchinT?hiua and Travaneore. * 

Malta. * • 

The Figures from Malta, which are modelled in wax, 
have not the same^plffims to merit as those before de- 
scribed, but have still a certain amount of excellence. 
They represent the Grand Master Valetta, the Grand 
Master Lonzadari, with the Master of the Order of Maka, 
apd g, Knight, in their proper costume (p. 946). 

• * Spain * • 

Three^xhibitors contribute models illustrative of the 
manners and dresses of Spain. Two of these send figures 
iu painted terra-cotta representing the inhabitants of 
Andalusia and Malaga; but the examples arc not nu- 
merous, though they are remarkable for the beauty and# 
correctness of the modelling (p. 13471 The other Exhi- 
bitor lias sent a model of one-half of the interior of the 
arena for Bull-fights at Madrid, made in#rood, and*cou- 
tnining, it is said, ifoout 4,000 figures, exhibiting the 
various incidents proper to theqilaoe (No. 289, j>. 1347). 

There are eleven Exhibitors in this section ; of these 
there are — • 

4 Holders o£& Prize Medal.* 

1 Wtib attained II onourabla Mention. * 

6 Unrewarded. * • 

, • 

• 11 Total. \ 
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The number ofl-Exbibitors from the various countries is 
as follows:— r 


British Colonies 

m India - - - - 6 

Malta - - - - 1 

— 7 

<. Spain ------ 3 

United Kingdom - - - 1 


* List ** ^lwasds. , 

Cipnsno, J. (Spain, No. 282, p. 1347). Prize Medal for 
ThreefcTsrra-cotta Figures, representing the Costumes of 
Malaga. 

East India Company, The Hon. (India, Class XXX., 
p. 926). Prize Medal for a series of upwards of Sixty Clay 
Figurcp manufactured at Kishnaghur, representing the 
various occupations of the Hindoos. 

Gutierrez dr Leon, R. (Spain, No. 281 a, p.1347). 
Prize Medal for Three Terra-cotta Figures, representing 
the costumes of Andalusia. 

Mata Anguilera, J. (Spain, No. 289, p. 1347). Ho- 
nourable Mention for an interesting Model of a Bull- 
tight, illustrated by 4,00ft figures. • 

Montanari, N., Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Squarfc 
(Class XXX., 4 No. 224, pp. 833, 834). Prize Medal for 
liis very beautiful and interesting series of Statuettes 
illustrating the customs of the Mexicans. 


III. Collections o^Produce. 

Under this general title there are to bcvnoticed four 
very impoitapt and instructive collections. Two bf them 
consist of the Imports of Raw Materials and -Manufac- 
tures into Liverpool and Hull respectively ; one of the 
Inorganic and Organic produce of India, and cue of 
Unwrought Materials and Manufactures from the State of 
Maryland, in the United States. The two most important 
are*those of Liverpool and India, both from their extent 
and direful arrangement. 

United Kingdom. • 

The Colldition of Import 4. into the Port of Liverpool 
(pp 803-816). exhibited by the Liverpool i^ocal Com- 
mittee, contains about five hundred and fifty different 
substances f but as jn most cases several varieties of each 
kind are exhibited, it comprises a far greater number of 
specimens than {syndicated bjr this cstipatc. The nu- 
merous articles included in this collection arc arranged 
systematically under the following heads : — 

* Cl*\S3 A.— Oua^NIC fftJUSTANr.ES. C *• 

Section I. Animal Products. / 1 

1/ Mammalia.* 

2. Aves (Birds). 

3. Heptilia (Reptiles). „ * 

4. Pisces (Fishes). % 

6. Mollusca. 

0. Insecta (Insects). * • 

* 7. Padiata. m 

. 8. Articles produced by Insects. • #|t « 

» Section II. Vegetable Substances* 



1. Oils and Balsams. «* 

2. Fruits, Nuts, Ac. 

3. Materia Jjptdica (Medicinal products). 

4. Vegetable Juices and Vegetable Extracts. 

5. Dyeing Materials. 

fi. Tanning Materials. « 

7. Spices. 1 r e 

8. 4M1 Seeds. « 

* 9. Agricultural Seeds. 

lOt Dietetic Articles. * 

11. Vegetable fibres. * k 

12. Timber amf Hard Vbwi, 


13. Miscellaneous (Hops and Rushes). 

14. Tobacco. . 

15. Feoglas. * r % 

•p * 

Inorganic Substances. 
SecaqaT. MttaJiu., 
Section!!. fftm-MnaUic. 


t 


To each article are appended the Commercial and 
Scientific names, and the name of the Class or Order to 

pool; the ^locality* whence Siey were exported, and the 
use of each substance in the Arts are also indicated. 

A glance at the numerous divisions and subdivisions 
just cited w\ll immediately suggest how valuable and in- 
teresting such collections would be to the principal seats 
of British manufacturing industry, especially if they were 
made so comprehensive os to comprise all raw materials; 
and'not only such os are usually imported, but those also 
which are known to be useful in the arts, or are likely to 
prove so, from the quantities in which they can be ob- 
tained^ These Museums of Raw Produce would, how- 
ever, be rendered even still more useful by the appoint- 
ment of energetic curators, folly qualified by previous 
studies to impart accurate scientific and commercial in- 
formation concerning their contents. 

It appears from the statement of Mr. Thomas C. Archer, 
by whom the Liverpool collection was arranged, that the , 
cost of it was 'about 400/., which must be regarded as a 
very small expense in comparison with the importance of 
the results to be depivqd from it. Ten months were occu- 
pied in ^making the collection ; but it appears that the 
greater part or each day was consumed m obtaining the 
necessary funds, in soliciting samples* frqpi the produce- 
brokers, and in overcoming the hostile prejufliees which 
existed concerning it. The evenings only were devoted 
to the classifying and naming the specimens which were 
obtained by gjft or purchase. The time consumed was, it 
was stated', one of the principal items of cost, as the Liver- 
pool J.ocal Committee hud to reimburse to Mr. Archer his 
salary from the Government, which he ceased to receive 
during the ten months he was engaged in making the 
collection. About 200/. were thus expended ; but a large 
portion of this outlay is attributed to loss of time in soli- 
citing subscriptions ; for had suflicient funds been placed 
at the disposal of the Liverpool Local Committee n the 
first instance, Mr. Archer conceives that a collection ten 
times as extensive might have been formed, at a cost but 
little above that of the present one. This, indeed, was 
collected under great disadvantage^ a few cases being 

B * led as they were required or could be afforded. 

credit is due to the Liverpool Local Committee, 
and especially to Mr. Archer, for the perseverance which 
they evinced in prosecuting their labours under such diffi- 
culties, as well as for having produced, notwi|hstanding, 
so extensive and valuable an exhibition for so small an 
expense. As a detailed list of the specimens comprised 
in this display ypgiven in the Illustrated Catalogue, pages 
803—817, it is unnecessary to reprint it in this Report. 

The Collection of Imports into the Port of Hull, exhi- 
bited by the Hull Local Committee, is of the same descrip- 
tion as that of Liverpool, but far less extensive. This 
was to be anticipated from the relative commercial im- 
portance of the two towns, and from the nature of the 
trade of Hull, which is chiefly with the Baltic. Hence 
Flax, Iron, Tallow, Cereal -grams, Linseed, and Linseed- 
.cake, form important items in it. Altogether there ore 
about one hundred and twenty different substances exhi- 
bited, to which are appended the commercial and scientific 
namefe, and Die Quantity of each imported into Hull. A 
detailed*list of the collection is given at pages 616 and 817 
of the Jlluslrated* Catalogue . 

India. 

* TJje next of the series under review is the Miscellaneous 
Collection of Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Substances 
^papes 860—907), used by the natives of India in their 
vagpus Arts and Manufactures, as well as in Medicine. 
They were 'principally gathered from the Bazaars of the 
Bengal Presidency, by Dr. J. Forbes Boyle, during his 
residence in India ; but they include also some additions 
obtained by Dr. Falconer, in Cashmere, and by Dr. Stocks, 
in Scinde. • 

In the arrangement of this collection for the Great 
Exhibition, Dr. Boyle states that he is much indebted to 
Mrs. Royle for her assistance. It is important, from the 
vast number of substances contained in it, which amount 
to between eleven anatwelve hundred in number, procured 
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from a few only of the Bazaars o# Bidia. They are used | 
by the natives for a variety of purposes : hut though many i 
of those which are said to be useful as Medicines may not 
possess active properties, others are known with certainty 
to be some of the most powerful and efficient drugs ; and 
it may also tys inferred that there must be many others 
possessed of useful properties, though they arc but little 
kuown ill Europe. But independently of their medicinal 
uses, there are among the various substancesanauy which , 
are useful as food, or iu the arts ; as, for instance, the 
different Cereal grains and pulses ; Starch-yielding S?eds 
and Roots, Oil-seeds, Gums aud Resins, Dyes, &c., as well 
as Animal and Mineral bodies. These substances show, 
at a glance, the resources which the natives of India 
possess, and have long possessed, for practising many of 
the arts iu which they attained, at a very earl) period, a 
very high degree of perfection, with apparently very 
imperfect means. 

The collection is further interesting, both in a literary 
'and scientific point of view, because most of the sub- 
stances, which are here gathered into a focus, have their 
properties described in the various, wtjrks on the Materia 
Mcdica which are at present in use in India. Iu those 
works a variety of syiiouymes are given, with the names 
of the same substances as known in the Hindoo, Persian, 
and Arabic laugfiagcs, and very frequently in the Greek 
also. The universal knowledge of these production is 
accounted for by the circumstance that the medical works 
which are in use by the Mahometan Hakims in India arc 
translations from the Arabic into Persian, with winch lios» 
been incorporated information from the writings *of the 
Hindoos. The Arabs, at the Court of llaniun-al- Rashid, 
it is well known, made translations from the Greek authors, 
such as Dioscorides; and hence it will be understood j 
why many of the substances, mentioned in such Persian 
translations as are now in use in India, have both the 
Arabic and Greek synonymes assigned to them. By means 
of this collection we are enabled to examine numerous 
specimens of Asiatic natural productions, which are all 
labelled with their synonymes; and hefice it is frequently 
possible to ascertain the venr substances which both the 
Arabs and the Greeks have described, and to which they 
assigned an Eastern origin. Tims the Nonius (Spikenard) 
of the Greeks may In? shown to be the Jatamansi of the 
Hindoos; and l>r. Falconer has identified their Cost us 
with the gout or Konst of the Arabs a product of the 
mountains of Cashmere, which in former times foujyl its 
way to Europe, and at present forms an extensive article 
of commerce with China. Many offltyesc interesting 
parallels have been traced out by Dr. Royle, in his Essay 
on the Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine , as well us in his |» 
Illustrations of Himalayan Botany . He lias also been 
able to identify some of the plauts mentioned in the 
sacred writings, from their Arabic synonymes, as he 1ms 
shown iu his paper. The Mustard-tree and the Hyssop of 
Scripture . 

As a complete list of the articles contained in this 
invaluable collection is given in the Illustrated Catalogue 
(pages 893-907), it is only necessary here testate that it 
comprises Nine hundred and nine substances of vegetable 
origin, Thirty-two animal products, and Two hundred and 
two bodies derived 'from the mineral kingdom. To every 
specimen its scientific name and synony dies are appended, 
and also the locality whence? it was obtained. The* vege- 
table substances comprise 193 Roots, 10 Woods, 202 liarkf, 
445 Fruits and Seeds, 12 Galls, and 47 Gums, lies. us* and 
Gum-resins. If a collection of all those products which 
are but little known were rendered Available, uuder certain 
restrictions, to the investigations of the scientific cfadfiiist, 
it would. undoubtedly do much to advance our knowledge 
in organic chemistry, and could not fail to be productive 
of material benefits, not only to the science of medicine, 
but also to the arts. • 

"United States of America. 

The Collection of some of the Products and Manufactures 
of the State of Maryland (United States, 371, p. 1459), 
which is contained in an ornamental cabinet matte of the 
principal woods of that State, comprises about Eighty 
different substances. The chief of them are ores, chemi- 


cals, and woods ; and the cabinet itself Illustrates the uses 
to which the woods may be applied. The lury of Class f V. 
having also awarded a Medal to this interesting collection, 
it is to expected that the various objects exhibited will 
be discussed in detail iu their Report ; but as the Illus- 
trated Catalogue does not contain a list of them, the 
following summary will not be regarded as displaced 

Minerals. *» 

Anthracite Cool — 2 kinds. “ 

Bituminous Coal. 

Building-saad. s * 

Copper-ore— 3 varieties* 

Free-stone. 

Gold-ore. • 

G ran i te — 2 varieties . 

Iron-ore — 8 hinds . s 

licad-oro. 

Marble — 3 varieties. 

Soap-stone — Steatite . 

Metals. 

Copper rods. 

Copper sheets— 3 %ind*. 

Fig-iron. 

W rough t-iron. * 

Yellow-metal. 

• 

Metallic Manufactures, 


Iron Mails. 

Shots. 

Stereo type-plat $. # * 

Typoj^ 

* Chemical Manufactures. * 

Alum {Double sulphate of alumina and potash ). 
Bichromate of potash. 

Blue vitriol {Sulphate of Popper), 

Chloride of lime (Hypochlorite of Lime). 

( hrome-ycllow ( Chromate of Lead). 
Chromc-grcen (Chrome-yellow and Prussian-hfue). 
Copperas (Erato- sulphate of Iron). 

Epsom -salts (Sulphate of jfaayiusia). 

Glue (Gelatin). # B 

Magnesia. » * 

Magnesia, Carbonate of. • 

Prussian blue ( Sestjui-ferroryanidc of Iron), 

Red lead (Bed oxide qf l^caa). 

Saltpetre ( Nitrate of Potash ). • 

Soap. 0 

Stearic nfcid. • 

White zinc (Oxide of Zinc). 


BuiDding Materials. 

Bricks— 3 k/hds. m * 

Firebricks. • 

Lutch-bricks. 

>>iMETABLE SUBSTANCES. 

1. Woods. 

Ash. • # 

Beech. * 

w Cedar. • 

Cbeny. • 

Hickory. 

Boll). 

Lime. 

Locust. 

Maple -2 kinds . 

Mulberry. 

Otik. , , . * 

Pine. ' 

•Poplar. A 

Walnut. • 

2. Cereal Seeds and Meal. 

Barley. 

Buckwheat. 

Buckwheat-meal. # 

Indian-tJbrtL ydllow and white v 
Indian-cortSmeaL • 

Oats. • \ 

• Rye. \ 

Wheat, white and red. 

Wheat-flour. 
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3. Tobacco . 

* Chewing Tobacco. 

Leaf Tobacco. 

* 4. Vegetable Manufactures. 
r Cotton Goods. 

„ Flax Thread. 

Paper. « 

( « 5. Animal Products. 

Belt-Leather. 

Celt Leather. - « 

.Cloth, of mixed cotton and wool. 

Felt. * 

Morocco Leather. 
fVLIk. 

'Woollen Cloth. 

The nuftiber of Exhibitors in tliis section is Four, to all 
of whom Prize Medals have been awarded. 

The fLl lowing is the classification of the contributors, 
according to their respective countries : — 

America - - - - 1 " 

British Colonics (India) - 1 

United Kingdom*- , - - 2 


* List of Awards. 

Archer, Thomas C., Liverpool (Class XXIX., No. 270, 
pp. 803-817), Prize Medal, for the collection of the 
samples of foreign Articles imported into Liverpool 
within the last five *years, of which* he was the Collector 
and Arranger. «" 

Hitll LoC*l Committee (Class XXIX., Ncfi 290, 
p. 916, 817), Prize Mfcdal, for the collection of Staple 
mported Articles of the port of Hull. 

Maryland, Committee of (United States, No. 371, 
p. 1459), Prize Medal (the Same Award being given by the 
Jury of Class /K), for a cabinet containing specimens of 
somt* of the products aud manufactures of the State of 
Maryland. 

Boyle, Dr. J. Forbes, India (p. 893), Prize Medal, 
for a collection qf Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal Sub- 
stances, useful* in Medicine anti the Arts. 9 

To which iqpy Inf added, the Award of a Prize Medal 
to the Sultan of Turkey, fof numerous examples of Soaps, 
Candles, Confectionery, and Pipes, which have been 
noticed in the respective articles on those subjects also 
included ilMhe present Keport. , t 

D* MANUFACTURES FOR PERSONAL USE. 

i! Dressing-Casks, WRiTW-IjEsks, 'Wong -B oxes, &cf. 

Although Writing-desks are comprised in 4 die list of 
articles allotted to Class XXIX., yet, as they are also 
included in that of Class XVII., to which they appear 
more properly to belong, they are displayed in both. The 
latter class, however, contains the greater number of 
examples ; and, likewise, the m«.st important of those 
which are covered w ith Russia and other leathers, and 
either “ chequered” or ornamented after the manner o! 
the bookbinder. Work-boxes are not neavly fo numerous, 
aud aVe* chiefly from Belgium. Dressing-cases, conse- 
quently, form the chief portion of the contribution^ in the 
branch of art now under consideration ; and they ace 
exhibited almost exchisivelysby British and French manu- 
facturers, who appear to monopolise the supply of these 
amides. On account, therefore, <? f the prominent position 
of Dressing-cases in <?lass XXIX., tfxy w<ll be chiefly 
treated of Sfthe subsequent remarks; Writing-desks and 
Work-tSoxes being, however, noticed f| wherever they call 
for especial observation. The latter may, indeed, be 
regarded, in some instances/ modifications of dressing- 
cases, in which some of thd contents -are allowed to pre- 
dominate over othem; for those cabinets very frequently 
contain writing materials or apparatus for^, ladies' work : 
and, on the other {urid, the fiitiugs ofl writing-desks or 
work-boxes mmimm comprise a tdiette-set, more or 
less complete. Of noth ttf these kfyis several examples 
are shown in the Exhibition. 

Dressing-Cases. -T he tasteful and compact arrange- 


ment of these most 'Useful receptacles belong to a very 
modem period ; but they have, probably, not even yet 
attained the high degree of elegant convenience .of which 
they are capable. In their primitive character, however, 
which is simply that of containing some of the materials 
of personal adornment,— even the dressing-cpse is of con- 
siderable antiquity. There is a remarkable allusiop to 
coffers of ivory, probably wrought into the forms of 
buildings, and containing perfumes, in Psalm xlv. P ; 
where the* passage describes the dressing of a queen by 
hcr t maids of honour, when preparing to receive her royal 
spouse. 

At q later jieriod, in the days of Roman luxury, the 
toilette-box of a Roman lady seems, at least sometimes, to 
have exhibited a methodical arrangement of its contents, 
and to have been elaborately decorated with the best art 
of the period. “ I 11 the spring of 1 794,” says Carl August 
Bottigcr, “ some labourers digging for a well in the garden 
belonging to the convent of the nuns of St. Paul, not far 
from the Suburra, at the foot of the Esquilme-hUl, came ' 
upon a large subterranean chamber filled with crumbled 
ruins ; from which, after some time, they succeeded in 
extricating a chest Tilled with an ancient Roman toilette- 
apparatus.” The casket was of silver, as well as all the 
articles found with it, aud the same 'authority continues 
to state that the dressing-box itself was* 2 feft in length, 
1$ foot in breadth, and 1 foot in height. It was quad- 
rangular, and consisted of two truncated pyramids, joined 
at tlieir phases, r one of which constituted the box and the 
•other the cover. The exterior ornament of this cabinet, 
represented a variety of most interesting sculptures re- 
lating to the adorning and bringing home of a bride; and 
the inscription “ Sccnndc et Vrojecta Viral is,” seems to 
confirm the supposition that the cabinet was a female 
dressing-case and a wedding gift.* 

With this ancient casket was also discovered another 
receptacle, of the species which the Romans denominated 
Capsula; tmd which, by the chains attached to it, ap- 
peared to lie intended for suspension from the arm. This 
vessel formed a box of sixteen sides on the exterior, 
having n circular cover ; and greatly resembled a Scritritm 
for containing manuscript rolls, especially as it was deco- 
rated cm the outside with raised figures of eight of the 
Muses, interchained with garlands; the remaining Muse 
being placed on the summit. The capsula measured 
1 foot in height, and was about 1 5 inches broad at the 
base. Within the case was a flat top or tablet of copper, 
dividing it into one large central compartment, sur- 
rounded by foqgFof a smaller size, probably origiunlly 
intended to receive volumes of books. The contents, 
however, were boxes, essence-phials, small patera; and 
ewers, several toilette-spoons, a taper-stand in the form 
of a closed hand, a beautiful little vase covered with 
arabesque figures, and some ornaments for a litter; all 
which furniture was of silver. The size, the extent, and 
the luxury, of these antique dressing cases will, however, 
be considered less remarkable, when it is remembered 
that the perfumes, the ornaments, the mirrors, and all the 
toilette-furnilure of a female, was called by the Roman 
jurisconsults ** Nfttndus Mnliebris ,” or a woman's world ; 
and, ifidqed, they have their parallels in the Great Exhi- 
bition. 

Cases for comtta and mirrors, which were usually kept 
together, werd ctraimon in England from the latter half 
of the sixteenth century; when the haberdashers and 
milliners, who dealt in foreign small-wares had increased 
to an extfent unknown before in -all tlie streets of the 
metropolis, and in tlifi Upper-Pawn or gallery of the 
Roy# Exchange. Some or the cabinets of this period 
also contained bottles of sweet waters ; and pomanders, 
or perforated silver bails for perfume, fbr neutralizing 
disagreeable odours or infection. Such a toilette-case 
was presented, in 1 562, to Queer Elizabeth, as a New- 
year's gift, from Sir John Alee; it being described as a 
coffer of wood, carved, painted, and gilt, with combs, 
glasses, and balls. 

* Bbttigers Sabina Offer Morgenscenen in dem Putzzhnmer 
einer reichen ft timer in f p. 62, Leipzig, 1803 ; translated in the 
New Monthly Magazine , 1818, vol. x., p. 419. 
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In general, however, down to 9 perhaps the middle of 
the eighteenth century, the most costly toilette-furniture 
seems to have consisted of a great variety of articles 
which covered the dressing-table. It is possible tiuit the 
thought of fitting up a dingle receptacle with various 
useful contents, wus suggested by the boxes brought from 
Japan to wands the close of the seventeenth century. 
These were made to contain a number of smaller boxes 
for powder, patches, &c., of different shapes, and con- 
trived neatl y to fit each other. In the “ Fop’s l^etionary ," 
contained in the very curious tract on female coatifnie, 
published by Evelyn in 1690, entitled “ A Voyage to Mary- 
land, or the Lady's Dressing-room Unlocked a cassette 
of silver filigree is mentioned, and explained to signify 
“ a dressing-box but from the description, it really 
appears to have been a case for perfumed waters. All the 
rest of the appointments consist of a profusion of scattered 
luxuries, like those which are also described in the com- 
mencement of Pope's 44 Rape of the Lock." 

A lady's dressing-case of the present daj would appear 
to have been originally contrived with a view of containing 
almost as many articles of convenience or luxury as w ere 
enumerated by Evelyn as belonging torn lady, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century ; and however appropriate 
such may have hegn to. that period, it is certainly ill 
adapted for traveling in the nineteenth century ; excepting, 
perhaps, for long voyages in half-ci\ ilized countries^ or 
unfrequented tracts where the ordinary necessaries of the 
toilette'are not procurable. In travelling, however, through 
the polished cities of Europe, it is not more ueedliKs to be 
encumbered with a store of gold, when circular notes are ' 
obtainable, than it is to carry large quantities of purfumcry 
or any other similar article which can be readily pur- 
chased. And if the many vessels usually introduced into 
a lady’s dressing-case were reduced in number and size, 
it might become nearly as portable us that of a gentleman. 
Yet, although this is obvious, it is remarkable that not u 
single example of a lady’s dressing-ease is to be found in 
the Exhibition suitable for convenient package m for 
rapid travelling, when superfluous baggage is very uude- 
sirablo. At the same time there are numerous instances 
of gentlemen’s dressfflg-cases, extremely portable, mostly 
made of leather, which has been found better adapted for 
the purpose than wood. 

The ordinary description of Dressing-cases, Writing- 
desks, and Work-boxes, admit of classification into two 
very distinct branches of manufacture, allied, however, 
b) the contents of the eases, some of which are the d&mc 
in both kinds. The first class is that in which the case 
is composed of hard-woods, and its ornamentation due 
entirely to the arts of the cabinet-maker and buhl-worker. 
The second class comprises all those examples in which 
the body of the box is made of soft woods, or moulded in 
pasteboard, and afterwards covered with leather of various 
kinds. The exterior is then ornamented, either in a 
simple style, with creasiug-tools guided by means of a 
wooden straight-edge, or more elaborately with tools 
similar to those of the bookbinder. Besides wood and 
leather, it should be stated that papier-mache has been 
introduced into this manufacture, as indeeu into many 
others ; and frequently with more regarth to a glittering 
appearance than to beauty of design, of which, However, 
this material is perfectly susceptible. # Thc natives of 
India, China, and Japan, hgve employed their tfnrious 
arts in the manufacture of dsessing-c&ses, desks, and 
work-boxes, Suitable for the use of Europeans, and have* 
adorned these respective productions according, to their 
own peculiar styles of ornament. t 

The articles on which the Jurors of Class XXIX. 
principally required to decide, are those belonging to the 
first two of the preceding varieties : yet, on consulting the 
Award-books, it would appear that other Juries have also 
investigated the merits of some of those productions. It 
is, however, satisfactory ^o find that they have, by their 
decisions, confirmed the Awards of the Jury to which 
they properly belong. Those Awards have been, in most 
instances, omitted in the list for Class XXIX., as no 
Exhibitor is entitled to more than one recompense for the 
same description of goods: they are, nowever, for obvious 
reasons, mentioned in this Report. 


Austma. t 

The chief contributions in the Austrian Department are 
a Dressing-case, and a Dressing-table, covered with velvet 
and ornumented with pierced ivory, in which both tfic 
material and the ornament are evidently ill-adapted for 
the intended purpose. Besides these, there are some 
Ladies’ Work-boxes of wood, aud DressUg-cases and 
*Work -boxes of papier-machd, both of which varieties are 
of au inferior description, and not remarkable for d»eup- 
' ness. t » *** 

a Bei^ji^m. 

Five Exhibitors, from that once fashionable watering- 
place, the town of Spa^contributc numerous articles of 
tlie so-called Spa- ware, consisting of Work-boxes, Netting- 
boxes, lteuding-desks. Portfolios, Glove-boxes, tend other 
similar articles : these are made of sycamore or maple 
wood, which 1ms been coloured by immersion, in the 
natural ferruginous waters of the place. The iron com- 
pounds (probably chiefly tann&te of iron), which are 
formed by the combination of the perraride of iron with 
the vegetable juices, not only develop the miuute struc- 
ture of the grain, but altto give an agreeable slate-tinfcjto 
the wood, which then forms a pleasing background to the 
elalMirate paintings with which the manufactures are 
embellished. After having been deeoratejt, they are pre- 
served from injury l>y several coats of varnish, which still 
farther increases the beauty of the wood, by bringing out 
the grain. 

British Colonies* 

The 'Contributions from the British Coloijffs are nume- 
rous, but they must, in most cases,* be regarded rather as 
curiosities than as articles of large sale. From Ceylon 
there is only one article, namely, a Desk of Porcupine- 
quills, arranged parallel to oiie another, and surrounded 
with a bonier of curved ivory, the sunken portions being 
filled with colour. The Indian Court contaius numerous 
specimens of boxes made of a variety of material*, and 
ornamented with great taste in several different patterns. 
Amongst these may lie enumerated a Ityslj and Envelope- 
box of ivory and sandal wood, aud a Porcupine-quill Uix 
from Calcutta ; a heauti fully and elaborately carved Cutch- 
box, and several specimens of boxes from Iftonihay, orna- 
mented with tasteful and minute inlaying. New South 
Wales contributes a Desk of polished woods *of different 
kinds. From Ijfew Zealand there is f box which may be 
regarded as a native dressing-case, as it is used by the 
aborigines to contain their head-dresses. In the youth 



Station. And lastly, from Van ^Diemen’s Land , Mr. 
McNauofiten contributes a Writing-desk an<f a YVork- 
liox, nmde^eff Musk -wood, and inlaid with pine, black- 
wood, she-oak, andjaiyrtle. 

• •CUINA. . 

There are Three Exhibitors of Writing-desks and Work- 
boxtfp in the Chip esc Department. Mr. Charles Cope- 
land (jf. f42?) scuds a Writing-desk used by the Qimese, 
which contains pencils and other materials for writing, 
aud also a Swan-pan or calculating hoard ; and a Japanese 
Writing-desk, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Two examples 
of Japan desks arc also exhibited by Hkwett aud Co. 
,(p. 14211, one of which is ornamented with a bouquet qf 
fiewers formed of giother-of-penrl, and the other with a 
landscape painted in relief with gola bronze. JThese spe- 
cimens ; are interesting as belonging to g class of *goods 
now much imitated* by the papier-mache manufacturer, 
but must not be regarded as of the highest ctos of Japan- 
ware. The now most celebrated manufacturer of these 
goods, says our colleague M. Natalis Rondo*, is Hip -qua 
of Canton, who has ingdo for himsclf«& beautiful, though 
small, collection ollac-wqje caskets. • tyL m Sirbold, of 
Leyden, also possqsra many of the moft beautifal exam- 
ples oadaut ; and ilicMfuseum of the Hogue also contains 
many rich specimens. A Camphor-wood work ■'box, with 
carved ivory fittingB, is sent by Hancock and Co. 
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f Egypt. 

•The Egyptian Court contains a Wri ting-case made of 
Aliaier-wood. 

« * France. 

« Although the Exhibitors in the French Department are 
few, their display, chiefly of Dressing-cases, is most gor- 
geous and cfostly, and the articles contributed are remarjjf 
able /dike for their beauty, brilliancy, and variety. The 
cabinet-maker of Paris stands unrivalled for the elegant 
lightness'’ jf his designs and the exquisite/iiiish of his work- 
manship ; and the same istrue of the French artist in buhl 
and marqueterie. Hence it t/ill be readily credited that 
the plain French caskets are unsurpassed, and the more 
ornater. unequalled. With regard to the fittings— whilst 
due praise inu/rt he given for the taste displayed in the de- 
signs, therspirited enchasing, the execution of the enamel, 
and the due balance of bright and frosted work, yet at the 
same time it must be stated that the French silver has not 
the high degree of finish usual in the fittings of an English 
dressing-case. This defect is in a great measure to he 
ascribed to the metal being polished without the workman 
having recourse to those numerous preparatory manipula- 
tions which give evenness to the surface. . Hence the un- 
dulations of surface betray how much has l»een done by 
the burnisher and how little by the polisher. The cutlery 
and glass are also inferior. It must, however, be stated 
that these dressing-cases are relatively far cheaper than 
those of the English ; and although each silver article is 
lighter, yet, as there are more fittings and their size larger 
— for au ew*:r and a washing dish are usually included— 
in the aggregate there is a much greater weight of silver 
given in proportion to the amount paid. ThL is in some 
measure due V> the almost nominal duty on silver plate in 
France, which is only *1 1 fr. per kilogramme (3 Jd. per troy 
ounce of 480 grains). It contains 50 parts of alloy in 1000, 
with a toleration of a farther quantity of alloy, not to ex- 
ceed 11 parts per 1000. The French have not. yet suc- 
ceetjpd in the manufacture of Russia and other better 
classes r of leather dressing-cases, and hut few examples 
are to oe found in their section ; these appertain to the 
class of goods belonging to Class XVII., the Jury r for 
which has exgnvinrxl them. 

In 1847 there were in Paris One hundred and fifty -eight 
dressing- case work-box, t and writing-case makers, em- 
ploying Nine hundred and eighty workpeople (882 men, 
30 women, 68 boydyl who manufactured goods valued at 
155,120/^ 

Persia. J 

The Persian Court contains examples of inlaid and 
;apann(jl Work-boxes, and also Pen-case, which are 
contributed by Mr. Mills, jun.,^ r ho suites that they were 
collected by his father during his residence in that country. 
They ma/, therefore, ''be considered as truly represent 1 g 
this description of manufacture in Persia. r 

n 

Portugal. 


llis Majesty the King of Portugal (1237, p. 1318) 
contributes an elegant Ebony Writing-case, inlaid with 
ivory. * * 

« Saxony. u # 

r 

One Exhibitor in the Saxon Department, W’. Rock- 
hausen (1 72, p. 1 1 12), sends several creditable ^love-bo^es, 
made of Rosewood and sycamore, some inlaid with mother- 
oftpearl. The prices of these are 42s., 45s., and 60s. per 
dozen. There is also a lady’s dressing-case in his collec- 
tion, valued at 60s., which, from its simplicity, recalls ttte 
remark of Dottiger, after describing the Roman tojlet-bbx 
before spoken of when he says, “ Our ladies are generally 
satisfied with boxes of atlpt (satin) 1 or rosewood, inlaid 
with brass or silver, labile thfc ancient flair condescended 
not Mow silver materials, ' and the workmanship of a 
sculptor,” ' ,i . * 

’• Sweden. * 

The Swinish CMrt cotjtins aWritfqg-case which calls 
fbrno particular comment. 




* Statutique dtt I Industrie Park, Port IT., p. 821, 


yN}TED Kingdom. 

The Exhibitors of Dressing-eases and Work-boxes 
principally, hut also of Desks iu Classes XXIX. and XVI., 
are nineteen in number. Besides these, there "are Four- 
teen Exhibitors in Classes XXII., XXVI., XXVIII., and 
XXX., whose productions did not come under the notice of 
the Jury of Class XXIX. $ and the fact that writing-desks 
and writing-cases are exhibited chiefly in Class XVK. has 
been already adverted to. Confining the prescift remarks, 
therefore* to the two first-named Classes (XXIX. and 
XVI.), it may be stated, that the general display of - Bri- 
tish Di-esaing-cases, &c., is highly creditable to the nume- 
rous Exhibitors. Beside many examples of the more usual 
kinds *>f wood dressing-cases, remarkable for their cheap- 
ness and excellence, it comprises some examples of a more 
costly description, which, in comparison with those in the 
French Department, are, unquestionably, higher in price, 
even after making all allowances for the lower duty of 
silver in France. They are, however, exquisitely finished, 
in all the details of the cose and fittings, which are unsur- 
passed for excellence of workmanship. Indeed, the silver- 
work is far higiter in point of finish than the French, a 
circumstance wliieb has already been commented upon. 
In Leather Dressing-eases the British have no competitors, 
either for cheapness or excellence o| workmanship ; and 
the numerous examples which are displayed^ were highly 
praised by the Foreign Jurors, 

It is chiefly within the last twenty yca^s that Leather 
Dressing-case making has attained its present high stale 
of development ; aud this is principally to be attributed to 
the liberal support of the better class of workmanship 
given by the leading houses in the trade, and to the judi- 
cious encouragement of the individual efforts of their 
workmen by a due appreciation of their merits The im- 
provements which have taken place within the last ten 
years in the manufacture of dyed leathers in England, has 
also had a very beneficial effect on this branch of manu- 
factures. The number of T/cather-case makers in Great 
Britain is not large, there l>eing only 468 workmen and 
250 females. As the best description of work is produced 
principally iu Loudon, the greatest^ nntuber of workmen 
are there employed, amounting to .108, the workwomen 
being only 20 ; whilst, iu Sheffield, there are no less than 
200 femaies, who are considered to be very skilful, and 
only 47 workmen, employed, who are chiefly occupied 
with the more common dressing-cases, and in making the 
better kinds of razor-cases. In Birmingham^ there arc 51) 
wotkmen and 30 girls, also engaged on articles of a second 
class. Beside these, there are many workmen employed 
in making weed dressing-cases and the various fittings ; 
but the Reporters have not been able to ascertain their 
number. It may be remarked, that the glass trays and 
covers are made principally in London and Birmingham, 
whilst Sheffield produces the metal covers, and shares with 
I^ondon in the supply of the cutlery. The hinges, handles, 
and other metal work, are obtained chiefly from Bir- 
mingham. 

One of the largest Exhibitors of Dressing-cases, Work- 
boxes, and peaks, in Class XXIX., is our colleague, Mr. 
J. J. Mechi (No. 45, p. 791), who js, by his position of 
Jurocr, precluded from competing for a recompense. In 
justice, ' therefore, to the excellence of his productions, the 
following resolution was proposed to the other Jurors of 
this ‘Class by M. Natalis Rondot, seconded by Viscount 
Canning, ana carried unanimously, on the 23rd of July, 
fi851 

u if. £ J, Mechi a expos? ms collection de Nvoessaires-de- 
tpoyage, de I'apeteries, de Tables et Cuff ret s-k-ourr age dans 
laquplle on trouve me remarqmble diversity de mod les et 
(Vornemrrdsft 

u Memhre du. Jury de la Classe XXI M, Mechi ne petit 
m raison de cette haute position recevoir auctme recompense. 
Le Jury regrette quit ne lui soit permis, pour cette rai»m f 
d inscrire le Nom de M, Mechi pahni les plus dignes ; maw « 
est kenmu de consiater la belle , importante t et intelliyente 
fabrication des ouvrages que M, Mechi a exposes,** 

WURTEMBURG. 

Wurtcmburg is represented by one firm, Weber and 
Co. (No. 86, p. 1119), who exhibits stained Sycamore 
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work-boxes. The sycamore is first floured with an arti- 
ficial ferruginous water, and, after staining, the block is 
cut up into veneers, which are used to cover the work- 
boxes. These are not ornamented with paintings like the 
Spa-wares of Belgium, already noticed. 

There are Fifty Exhibitors in this subdivision. Of 
these ares— • 

* € Holden of a Prise Medal. 

5 Who obtained Honourable Mention. 

40 Unrewarded. * , 

50 Total. # 


The number of Exhibitors froid the various countries is 
U8 follows S — 


Austria - -- -- -- -3 

Belgium - -- -- -- -ft 

British Colonics : — 

Ceylon 

Gibraltar ------ 

India ------- 

New South Wales - v - 

New Zealand — - — — - 

South Alrira - - - — - 

Van Dieiiftm's Land - - - 

• -7 

China ------- - - 0 

ICgyirt- - -- -- -- - l 

I ranee - -- -- - — — o 

Persia ----------- 

Prussia - -- -- -- — l# 

Portugal - -- -- - - -»! 

Saxony - -- -- -- -l 

Sweden - -- -- -- -1 

United Kingdom (besiao 14 in Clusscs 

XXII., XXVI., XXVUl.jttud XXX.)- - 19* 
W urtemburg - -- -- --1 


Total - - ftu 


List of Awards. 

Asprey, Charles, 106 New Bond Street (Class XXIX., 
No. 50, pp. 791-92). •Honourable Mention, for a beautiful 
set of Twelve Malachite and Ormolu Table-ornaments, 
the price of which was stated to be 240/. ; and also for 
some Dressing-cases and Writing-desks 

A ueoc, sen., Paris (France, No. 1052, p. 1229\ Prize 
Medal {the same Award by the Jury of Claes XXI 11.) for 
a collection of very rich and elegant Dressing-cases ; sruic 
with silver and others with vermeil, or silver-gilt mounts 
and fittings. The most remarkable objects are : a Dressing- 
case of Yew (Hoi* d'lf), value 80/., with chased silver 
mounts and fittings ; and a Lady’s ebony Dressing-case, 
value 400/. It is furnished with vermeil fittings, com- 
. prising, besides numerous trays and jars, a square washing- 
basin and ewer, also of vermeil . Taking the weight of 
silver and the amount of workmanship into consideration, 
the prices quoted were considered to be very reasonable. 

Audot, L. D. J., Paris (France, No. 11, p. 1170), Prize 
Medal (Ms same Award hu the Jury of Claes XXIII.), for 
a collection of very excellent and tastefully ornamented 
Toilet-boxes, comprising a Lady’s Dressing-case of ebony 
and buhl, with Bilver mounts, valued at Sou /., and Con- 
taining 183 ounces troy of silver ; a rustic ebony and buhl 
Dressing-case (180/.), containing 148 ounces troy of «$lver ; 
and a (gentleman’s ebony and buhl Dressirik-case, Vith 
elegant silvej mounts, the price bf which was 57/. The 
prices of these and other articles were considered to be very* 
reasonable. • 

Austin, George, Dublin (Class XKIX., No. 36, p. 791). < 
Honourable Mention, for a lady’s Dressing-case, with 
silver fittings, and a Gentleman’s Dressing-codfe, made of 
Irish bog-yew, also with silver fittings ; and for Writing- 
desks of Coromandel-wood, which are more remarkable 
for the goodness of the workmanship than for atfy excel- 
lence in the ornaments* Theprice or the Lady’s Dressing- 
case is 90/., arid that of the Gentleman’s 80/. 

Edwards, T. J., King Street, Holbom (Class XXIX., 
No. 89, p. 795), Prise Medal, fbr Dressing-cases and 
Writing-desks, of the very highest cjp&s of workmanship, 
both as regards the box and the mounts, but very high in 


price. In the construction of the boxes ^ friction-hinge 
is employed, which excellent contrivance sadmits of thd 
various compartments remaining open to any required 
extent, and avoids me necessity for numerou# loose trays* 
The more remarkable objects supplied by this Exhibitor * 
are a Lady’s Dressing-case with diver-gut fittings, value 
160/., a Gentleman’s Dressing-case, and a OentiemanV 
Writing-desk, value 50/. The Lady's Dressing-case con- 
tains a tooth-brush-tray, 2 soap-trays, nail-brush-trayf a 
*toothpowder-tray .a salve-box, 3 scent bottles, rtfge jam, 

2 pairs of scissors, % button-hooks, a piercer, 2 cork-screws, 

2 pen knives, tweqgers, 2 bc^bfeis, 2 pearl-backed hair- 
brushes, 2 tortoiseshell hair-brushes, 2 tortoiseshell eojabs, 
a shoe-horn, ink-bottle, a gold pen, a gold pencil-case; and 
a bldtting-book. • , 

Laurent, F., Paris (France, No. 664, p. 1205), Prize 
Medal, for great excellence in workmanship ana in the 
design of numerous caskets, the most remarkable of which 
ure, an Ebony and Buhl Dressing-case, with silver nlbnnts, 
value 127/. ; a Buhl Jewel-box, 7/. 10*. ; a Buhl Writing- 
desko&nd Papetifire, 20/. ; and a Shawl-box, 26/. 

Leochars, Wm., 38 Piccadilly (Cl&lfcttXIX., No. 44, 
p. 791), Prize Medal (!/{* same Award by the Jury <f 
Class XXIII.), for various Dressing ondTravelling-caswa 
tastefully designed, ancLof excellent workmanship. Tne 
fallowing are some of the articles deemed worthy of 
special notice: — A Lady’s Dressing-case of walnut-tree, 
clamped with pierced silver plates and corner-pieces in 
the medieval style, and fitted with a variety of silver- 
mounted toilette-bottles, with a looking-glass and caudlc- 
' holders, the value of jyhich was stated to fie 300/. ; a 
very convenient Sac-de-voyage for a gentleman, in plain 
morocco ; tmfi a cylindrical morocco case, jtfhtaining a 
plated travelling Tea-equipage, including a tea-pot, an 
apparatus for boiling water, and kuives and forks, the 
price of which is 18/. 

Marin, Jonah Stephen, Spa (Belgium, No. 414, 
p. 1 ] 64), Honourable Mention ( [Prize Medal awarded by 
the Jury of Claes XX VIII.), for a large collection»of 
Spa- ware, comprising numerous examples, all well manu- 
factured and embellished with fair copies of paintings, 
and* original and tasteful groups oi flowers. Work-boxes 
arc, exhibited, ranging in price from A/. \o*5t. 5*. each, 
and Blotting-cases from 3/. fo 5/. each ^according to the 
amount of work in the ornament* • 

Missox, E. and L. t Spa (Belgium. No. 412, p. 1164), 
Honourable Mention (the same Award by tke Jury of 
Class XX VIII.), for several well-fini^ied articles of Spa- 
ware, comprising Work-tJhxes, Netting-boxes, in nests of 
five sizes, &c. t Ornamented with paintings, for the most 
part very creditably executed. The pieces most deserving 
*4# notice ure, a large Work-pox, 3/. 8*. ; gme sonffewhut * 
smaller, emheflishe# witl^a representation of a Spanish 
bull-fight, 3l. 4. s and Netting-boxes from 2*. upwards. 

Strudwic^, Thomas, 14 New Bond Street (Class 
XXIX., No« 42, p. 791), Honourable Mention for Dress- 
ing-cases of the cnegpCT description, but yet of very good 
workmanship. As aa example may be cited a Gentleman’s 
Dressing-case, made ofiytw and damned on the outsidg 
with ornamental German silver plates* and corner-pieces, 
the ipgunts amfeovers of the trays and jars being of solid 
silver. 4t •coutaiSs 3 scent-bottles, an ink-box, a light- 
box, tootii and nail-brush trays, a shaving-soap kbx, a 
square soap-box, a tooth-powder box, 2 salve boxes, 

2 rdeors, 2 pair of scissors, a nail-file, a punch, a button- 
hook, 4 tooth instruments, an# 2 penKhrves. The price 
of this case is only 38/. * 

I • 

> • lit Parabola and Umbrellas. 

1. Parasols . — The first employment of thofe portable 
protections from the ran and min, called PJfrasols and Um- 
brellas, probably commenced with the former of those in- 
ventions, iu a region where the intensity of the light and 
heat rendered a shade almost indispensable* In the con- 
trivance of such a shelter, the pole and top of a tent seem 
to have originally suggested the well-known form, which 
in its general features of atLome or & daij>py still remains 
unaltere d. But a*n« materials of the ancient parasol 
rendered it a heavy instrument, it appears to have been 
always carried by an attendant over the head of the 
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owner. Hence *it bocame an indication of high rank. 
The recent dkcoverb? at Nineveh show that the Parasol 
“ was generally carried over the king ha time of peace, 
#ad.tomfoes even in war. In shape,” continues Dr. 

• Layazd, 14 it resembled very closely those sow in common 
use, bht It is always seen open in the sculptures. It waa 

with tassels, and was usually adorned at the top by 
a Sower or some other ornament On the later bas-reliefs 
a<img piece of embroidered linen or silk, flailing from 
pee skU> like a curtain, appears to screen the King com- 
pletely from the sun. The parasol wfcs reserved exclu- 
sively for the monarch, tad is never represented as borne 
oveg any other person." It will be remembered that this 
interesting statement refers to the Assyrian empire, 
between the years 1200 and 600 before the Christiad era. 

Theip appear to have been more than one species of 
sun-shade proper tc- Egypt as represented in the sculp- 
tures and paintings of that country. Of these, one appears 
to hive been either a fen of palm-leaves or coloured 
feathers, fixed upon a long handle; in other loses, the 
figure seems intended to represent the canopy of n parasol, 
drawn with the iin perfect skill of an Egyptian artist. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson has engraved a delineation of on 
Ethiopian princess, travelling in her chariot through 
Upper Egypt to Thebes, wherein the car is furnished 
with a kind of umbrella fixed on a tall strong staff rising 
from the centre, and in its arrangement closely resembling 
the chaise-umbrellas of the present time. 

From the very limited regal use of the Parasol in Asia 
and Africj, it seems to have passed both os a distinction 
and a luxury iivto Greece and, Home, especially in the 
declining ages of those countries. The, Skiadeion , or 
Day-shimt'Of the Greeks, was carried over the*. head of 
the effigy of Bacchus; and the daughters of the aliens, at 
Athens were required to bear par&Bols over the heads of 
the maidens of the city, at the great festival of the Puna- 
thencea* At Rome, when the veil could not be spread 
over the roof of the amphitheatre, it was the custom for 
females and effeminate men to defend themselves from 
the Ain with the Umbrella or Umbraculum of the period ; 
and this covering appears to have been formed of skin or 
leather, capable of being raised or lowered as circum- 
stances might rtyuire. 

Although the ase of the Parasol was thus early intro- 
duced intoTtaly, and had probably been continued there 
as a vestige of ancient Roman manners, yet so late as 
166$, Them® Coryat notices the invention in such terms 
as indicate that fr.was not commonly known in his own 
country.. After describing the fens of the Italians, he 
adds. “ Many of them do carry other fine things of a far 

• jpft price, that will cost a^ least a ducat (5*. 6 d,), 
% fitch ifojr commonly cal^in^the Italian tongue Umk* J- 
ksitt, that is, things that minister sliadow' up to them for 
shelter against the Loorchi&g heat of the Eun. These are 
made of leather, something answerable to Jthe form of a 
little canopy, and hooped in the inside with divers little 
wooden hoops that extend the umbrella in a pretty large 
compass. They are used especially by horsemen, who 
tsarry them in their hands whin Vhey nde, fastening the 
ehd of the handle* against one of their thighs ; and they 
impart so long a shadow unto them, thaf it kcep'^h the 
jieat of the sun from the upper part ofr theu’ Indies.” 

Iris probable that a similar contrivance existed at the 
ssme period in Spain and Portugal, whence it was taken 
to the New World. Defoe, it will be remembered, makes 
Robinson Crusoe ‘htate tnat he had seen Umbrellas em- 
ployed in the Brazils, “ where they were found very 

• useful in the great heats whilh are there," and that^hte 
constructed his o* n instrument ifi imitation of tb^m.c] 
44 I t covered it with skins,” he adds, “ the hair outwards, 
so that it castoff the ram like a rant-house, and kept off 
the sun’ so effectually, thqt I could walk out in the hottest 

„ of the w«Cihet with. greater advantage than I could before 
in tl le coyest." In cgutfeemoration of this ingenious 
production, one species of tW old heavy Umbrellas was 
called 44 The Robihson. *; * j i 

But the u*N| sue h a defooee amort the heat was not 
unknown in England, though pTjpsfoly only used as a 
luxury, fvea in fee earl v part of fGe soventeentbecentury . 

i . in Ttiy name in a comedy produced 


in 1616; and in 164&itcoccurs in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
" Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” when Althea says— 

11 Are you at ease ? Now is your heart at rest ? 

Now you have got a shadow, an Umbrella^ 

To keep the soorohing world's opinion 
From your fair credit/'— 

As a canopy of state, the uBe of the Umbrella appears 
to have bran general in Southern Europe frtim a very 
early periea: it is found in (he ceremonials of the Byzau- 
tirib Church ; it was borne over the Host in processions ; 
it 1 formed part of the pontifical regalia; and about 
a.d. 1179, v0hen Pope Alexander IJL took refuge in 
Venicfe from the Emperor Frederick I., he bestowed on 
Sebastiano Zani, the Doge, and his successors, the privi- 
lege of placing the Pontifical parasol over their armorial 
ensigns. 

Without, however, attempting to trace any further the 
frequent appearance of the parasol in the early history of 
Europe, we may be allowed to make a few statements ns 
guiding the Parasol of the Chinese. According to the 
statement of Dr. Morrison, Parasols and Umbrellas in the 
Celestial Empire* appear to be first referred to in books 
printed about a.i>. 300 ;* the tradition being, that the Sat, 
which signifies to cover or 6hade off the buu and rain^ 
originated "in standards aiul baimere waving loose in the 
ay 1 . This date, however, has been recently proved to be 
many centuries too modern, by the evidence of a very 
curious book of Chinese ceremonies, entitled Tcksou-Li , 
or the'ltiteS' of Toheou, for the first time translated and 
published by the late M. Biot.t The author of the work 
was Prnce Tcheou-Kong, brother of Wou-Wong, the first 
Emperor of the TcKeou dynasty, who wrote it at the login- 
ning of the twelfth century before Iho Christian era. lu 
this valuable work is contained a descriptive detail of the 
duties of the several officers belonging at the period to the 
Chinese Court ; and it directs that the workmen making 
the wheels of the Imperial carriages should also place the 
dais upon the cars. The figure of this daisvj. contained in 
the Chinese edition of the Tcheou-Li, and the particular 
description of it given in the explanatory commentary of 
Lin-hi-yc, both identify it with anrambrella.§ The latter 
describes the dais to be composed of 28 arcs, which are 
equivalent to the wh&lclxmc ribs of the modern instru- 
ment, and the staff supporting the covering to consist of 
two parts, the upper being a rod 3-lOths of a Chinese foot 
in circumference, and the lower a tube G-lOtbs in circum- 
fc* ence, into which the upper half was capable of sliding. 

It is prolwble that the most general use of the Purasol 
in France and England was adopted from China about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. At that period 
pictorial representations of it are frequently to be found, 
some of which exhibit the peculiar broad and deep canopy 
belonging to the Lo San , or large parasol of the Chinese 
officers of government, carried by attendants. In 1664, 
Evelyn states that a Jesuit showed him such a collection 
of varieties as he had never seen before, sent from the 
missionaries of Japan and China to their order at Paris, 
to be preserved in their repository, but brought for them 
to LondoiV by the East India ships. In the engraved 
title-page to his Kalendarium Uvrteime, published In the 
same year, a black page is represented as bearing * doted 
umbrella or sun-shade. 

2. * Umbrellas:— hi the preceding notices these artificial 
shades have boon regarded chiefly as protections against 
the tight and heat of the sun, with but slight reference to 
their equally great value as defences against rain. Their 
adoption for this purpose appears to have been much later ' >f 
than their use in tm former rapacity, and to have be$n, 
but very slowly establisheckm England It is, however, . ' 
mentioned by Gay, in lus Trjvta, so early m 1718, In one 
of his many vivid descriptions of the manners at tip be- 
ginning of the last century ; and heappetof to affiij# iHat 


* Dr. R. Morrison's Chinese Dictionary* vel ; 
p. 694, No. 8802. 

t Le Tcheou L\ m Hites deg Tchtou : TkuM/t : 
Premiere fois du Chinois par feu Edouard Biot, Parit^H 
Svo. Yea. 11.. p. 47f. 
t M. Biot's Translation, p. 488. § Ibid., p. 478, , 
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any defence, excepting from tife%ain, could never be 
required in tbe streets of London. The verses in 
question are suggestive of two very curious observa- 
tions connected with the history of the articles under 
consideration. From the beginning of the present 
century, the use of the parasol as a protection against the 
sun has beerf increasing in England until it has become 
universal amongst females, contrary to the declaration of 
the concluding lines. The Umbrella, on the contrary, ( 
though apparently well known in Gay’s tithe, did. not 
coihe into general use until the close of the last century. 
Jonas Hanway is stated to have been one of the first incn 
who commonly carried one, for it was usumly regarded os 
proper to females only;* and he, probably, brought the 
practice from Persia or from the continent. In the Static 
tictU Account of Glasgow , by Dr. Cleland, it is related 
that about the year 1781 or 1782, the late Mr. John 
Jamieson, surgeon, brought with him an Umbrella on his 
return from Paris, which was the first seen in the city, 
•and attracted universal attention* The earliest specimens 
of the English Umbrella were made of oiled-silk, which, 
when wet, were exceedingly difficult to open or to close : 
the stick and frirniturc were heavy^anci inconvenient, and 
the article generally very expensive. f Its transition to 
the present convenient portable form is due partly to the 
substitution of silk and gingham for the heavy and trouble- 
some oiled-silk, which admit of the ribs and stretchers 
being made much lighter ; and also to the many ingenious 
xncclianical improvements in the frame- work which have 
been made from time to time, chiefly t rf English and* 
French manufacturers, several of which have bAn pa- 
tented. No change has proved a greater convenience than 
that from the old-fashioned ring and string, for securing 
the Umbrella when closed, to the clip and Indian-rubber 
braid ; and yet, before this was accomplished, many tran- 
sitions hadto be passed through, which must be familiar 
to most persons : these outward improvements may be 
taken as the type of numl>eriess others which are not ap- 
preciated, liecause they are not generally seen and under- 
stood. 

We may now pas%,to the consideration of the various 
contributions from the different countries, first, however, 
premising that from England and France the hirgestquan- 
tities have been received. 

, Austria. 

The Parasols and Umbrellas of Austria are gaudy ^ond 
not very well finished, and, indeed, evince but little skill 
or taste on the part of her two manufacturers who exhibit 
the finished articles. 

Notwithstanding this, it appears that they are exported 
to some extent to several of the Mediterranean markets, for 
which i t appears that they are well adapted. The prices at 
which they are sold are considerably lugher than those fqr 
which goods of a better quality can be frimished by the 
English maker: in illustration may be cited the cheapest 
children’s parasols of each of the two makers, which are sold 
wholesale at Is. ljd. and 2s. each respectively, and women’s 
silk parasols of very ordinary finish at 7s. Aid 9s. each. 
The other Exhibitors send merely paras#! and umbrella 
handles and sticks, which are generally reasonable in 
price, and of fair workmanship. The following are quota- 
tions of some of the cheapest as well as the dealest of 
these productions. Weiss, J. (Austria, No. 572, p. 1036), 
Umbrella-sticks with bone handles 9 d. each ; parasol sticks 


* That the use of the Umbrella was once considered as i. 
too effeminate for men* Is remarkably illustrated by the 4 ) 
following passage contained in The Xbttale Tntte of Dec. 12, ' 
1709 : — M The young gentleman belonging to the Cnstom- 
jgMfb l 0T of mim bonpwed the Umbrella at 
Will’s Coffee-house, In Cornmll, of the mistress, is hereby 
advertised, that to be dir from head to foot on* the like 
occasion, he shall be wqjtodme to the maid's pattens.” 

t An advertisement published in 1787 byThomtsFoIgham, 
112 Cheapside, states fiat he ha* “a great assortment of his 
much-approved pocket and portable Umbrellas, which, for 
lightness, elegance, and strength, for exceed anything of the 
kind ever imported tor manufactured fh this kingdom. All 
kinds of common umbrellas prepared In a particular wav. 
that will never stick together.” 


of white wood, and long bone handles f s. and Is. 3 d. each. 
Tiffs, A., carved bone Umbrella-stick** with handle! of 
bone, St, fid. and 3 1 . fid., with ivory handles fairly caned 
10t. fid. each. Laniiba, J„ Umbrella and Parasol stinks 
of carved wood 4k?., id., and lOjd. each; these latter 
were considered to be cheap. The ivory and bone curving, 
however, beat's no comparison, in point eff design dhd 
execution with the carvingof the Meerschaum pipe»bowls 
reviewed in another article. m * 

a • • 

Belgium. 

The contributions from«Bftgiun Consist of Parasols 
Only, and were sent clnefiy by one Exhibitor ; for although 
'parasols covered with rich lace are exhibited in th%North- 
east gallery with other articles of lace, they cannot be re- 
garded os appertaining to this branch of trade. • 

The Parasols exhibited (No. 432) are well manufac- 
tured, but are ngt in such good taste, as those^nade in 
France; whilst at the same time th fjr are dearer than 
similar goods sent by the English makers. The prices 
qudted vary from 20s. to 25s. each, for plain parasols, 
covered ana lined with silk. 

• 

British Colonies. * 

The richer contribifrions from the East Indies and the 
Island of Ceylon consist of State Parasols or Umbrellas, 
many splendid examples of which adorn the Indian Courts. 
The' most remarkable example is the gorgeous State- 
umbrella from Moorshedab&d, exhibited by His Highness 
the Maharajah of Nagpooh. This Wautkkil object is 
represented in the 1 frustrated Catalogue , p. 924. The 
ribs agd switchers, which are gilt, are sixteen in number, 
and divide tbe umbrella into as many segffientB, covered 
with silk exquisitely embroidered with gold and silver 
ornaments ; the upper part of the design is complete in 
each compartment, but at tijp lower it is formed into a 
graceful running border, to which a fringe is fastened. 
The handle is hollow, and is formed of thick silver p|#tes. 
Other examples contributed by his Highness the*Kajah 
of Dholetork (p. 924) comprise the Soorovj Mookce , or 
native parasol, covered with richMamask silk, and having 
likewise a silver handle ; and the geld? umbrella with 
silver top and handle, and dhriched wj£h gold fringe. Of 
the more usual descriptions may- cited several speci- 
mens of Bengalee Chattahs or BhjJl umbrellas, conical 
in form, with manifold plaits, and .(consequently ribs and 
stretchers. These chattalis are comqpsed of the leaves of 
Licuala peltate?, and are%e description used by.the poorer 
classes of natives of Bengal during the rainy season. Of 
the same class is an umbrella made in Gowhattee, of the 
«vne material, but use* by tjje higher cl&qpes of natives in 
Assam. Tbdte is flso a*fcomcul umbrella of painted and 
varnished cloth, made in Calcutta ;*and, as if t# illustrate 
how difficult; it is for ^te native taste to adapt itself to 
European requirements, there is a very inferior imitation 
of an English umbrella, having ten ribs, covered with 
crimson calico, and* lined and fringed with dark green. 
Tins umbrella, it appOuf , is generally used by Europeans 
throughout India. * • 

* • w • China. * 

In Cl*na the Umbrella is still a mark of high rank, but 
not exclusively so ; it must not, however, be inferred tliat 
it is as commonly used amqggst tlm middle classes of 
society as in England, for this is far from being the case, 
.for it is not their customao go out when it ruins, and fig 
poorer inhabitants gf China depend chiefly on appropriate 
clothing to protect them from tbe tun and r^jn; for ex- 
ample, tbe Chinese boatman, thatched jn with his coat 
made of straw, and hat composed of straw #nd split 
bamboo, may defy the heaviest shower. Coats made of 
skin, usually with the fur outside, lraewise afford effectual 
protection, so that, unless the foot passenger desires to go 
short distances in hi inordinary habiliments, the umbrella 


is unnecessary. 1 
taming paper in 


hese remarks, taken from an enter- 
e Penny Magazine, vol, iv., p. 479, 

* In 4 Alexander’s Costume (f China, Part 8, is a plate 
representing a group of Chinese, habited for rainy weather, 
which accords with this description. 

• sc 
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entitled “ Umbrellks in the East/' are evidence that the 
umbrella is not ah article of such paramount importance 
iu China as in England ; and yet Ui inbrellas and Parasols 
are made in considerable numbers in the provinces of 
ttwang-tung, Fo-kien, and Iloo-kwang, and form an im- 
portant branch of commerce. They are exported from 
Clinton, Amo£, and Shanghae, Jo India, the Iudian Archi- 
pelago, and even to South America ; in 1846, 300,000 were 
sent out fnm these ports.* Almost all the parasols and 
umbrellas fire covered with oiled paper, wlpoh is afterwards 
paintejl and varnished. At Canton umbrellas are termed 
Kitty sols, from the Spanish' 4rord quitted; the Chinese 
name is Chi-yu-san. or Yu-che. Two examples only are 
exhibited in the Chinese Court ; f they are contributed by 
Messrs. Iiewett and Co., but present nothing remarkable 
beyond the great number of ribs, which amount to forty- 
two. These ribs are farmed of wood ; and instead of being 
embraced by the fork of the stretcher,, bb is the case in 
European umbrellas, they have a groove cut in the middle 
of their length, into which the stretcher is secured Ijv a 
stud of wood. head of each rib fits into a much 
formed in the.ring of wood, which is fastened on to the top 
of t£he stick, there being a separate notch for each rib. 
The slider is of wood, and has fortjr-two notches, namely, 
one for each stretcher, which, like* the ribs, is formed of 
wood. The cohering of the umbrellas exliibited is of 
oiled paper coarsely painted. 

France. 

In the higher class of Umbrellas and Parasols, France 
undoubtedly stands* pre-eminent. ^The tasteful designs 
and sharp anc\excellent carving of the ivory Bundle/?, and 
the artistic g&uping qf the colours of the various silks 
used in the manufacture of parasols, and the supple dress- 
ing of the silks for umbrellas, give to the French manu- 
factures a decided superiority ; added to which, the frames 
were much lighter and neater than those made in England 
untile a very recent period. The French parasols and 
umbrellas have, in consequence of their lightness and 
elegance, acquired a high reputation in America and Italy, 
to which countries large quantities are annually exportM, 
os well as to the*Ffencli colonies. Taking an average of 
the annual exports«of Silk Umbrellas and Parasols from 
1827 to 1836 reclusive, their value was 36,360 /. ; between 
1837 and 1846 it wagA4,172/.; and in 1847 it had reached 
to 70,088/. ; go that in twenty years the exports had nearly 
doubled iu value. Tp obtain, however, the true exponent 
of the aniqial exports in umbrellas, murt be added the 
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of the umbrellas, parasols, &nd?ram6s whfcjl were ex- 
ported in that year was 79,368/. Whilst th& foreign trade 
of France lias been rapidly increasing as Regards silk 
umbrellas, she has lost ground in f those covered with 
gingham, in which her trade was nener large, owing to 
the competition of the English makers* Thus, from 1827 
to 4836 the mean annual value of*tlft exports was 1,240/. ; 
from 1837 to 1846 it was 960/.; and iu 1847 it was re- 
duced to 480/. According to the Statistiqui de V Imlasirik 
a Ptiyi^ Part II., p. 825, etc., it appeals %hal iu 1847 
there were in Paris 377 masters engaged in the business 
of umbrella and parasol making, auu employing 1,429 
workpeople (601 nmn, 742. women, 46 boys, 31 girlS); 
wty>, according to M. Natalis Kondot's estimate produced 
gfiods to the amount of%96,320L in that year ; not much 
more than one-fourth part of which was exported, i 


v , as will 

be seen by cmnparing^the foregoing figures! In I860 the 
exports were somewhat less than in 1847 ; thus thfi value 
of the siUwumbrcllas and parasols was$7,380/„ of gingham 
umbrellas 89/., of umbrella and parasol-frames 9,<)95/., 
waking a toffil of 66,384/. 

Besides the umbrella mounters and finishers, there were 
in 1847 in Paris 74 yianufkcturers, employing 304 work- 
people (264 men, 6 women, 34 boys; ekgtfged in the pro- 
duction of sticks, •njudfes, amrtips, whose returns were 
3ti,400/. / ‘ 

■ ■ " ■ !* v W - 

* Etm te pratique duttiGmuerce <T Exjxrrtatvm de la Chine . 
Far Natalis Ifrmdot, pp^ll?, 118. 


Of the 377 parasol arid fimbreUa mounters and finishers — 

31 employed more than 10 workpeople, 

163 , , from 2 to 10 , , * 

122 M - - 1 assistant. 

61 >> - - no ,, 

377 


8 

14 

32 

75 

65 

138 

36 


6 produced goods to the value of 


£. £. 

- r 8,000 


2 


less than - - - - 


from 4,000 to 8,000 
$ 9 2,000 ,, 4,000 
>f 1,000 ,, 2,000 
» 400 ,, 1,000 

,, 200 ,, 400 

40 ,, 400 

40 


Parasols and Umbrellas were formerly made by the c 
corporate bodV* of “ Boursiers" (leather purse makers), 
who were at the same time breeches makers, cap makers, 
collar-makers, brace-makers, powder-puff, game-bag, and 
travelling-bag makers. In 1754, says M. Natalis Rondot, 
there were 250 master purse-makers in Paris ; and quoting 
the Journal du Citoyen of that date, lie remarks, that the 
folding parasol sold at from 12s. to 17s. Gc/. each, and the 
common parasol from 7s. 3d. to Ms. 3 d. each. Two ques- 
tions naturally suggest themselves, what was the form of 
these instruments, and wliut their weight; fortunately 
Wli questions can lie answered satisfactorily. Iu tho 
well-kno|rn French Encyclopaedias* there arc plutes repre- 
senting the whole of the objects made by the “ Bourtnera 
and the tools employed in their manufacture. The usual 
parasol or umbrella of that period which is there figured, 
closely resembles the ordinary gig-umbrella of the present 
day, and, slightly modified in form, is still used by the 
peasantry of France. The folding parasol was constructed 
with jointed ribs so as to fold back, and was likewise 
self-opening. The rod was a metallic tube, and contained 
a spiral spring which acted upon and pressed upwards au 
inner rod. To this inner rod were jfeinted the stretchers, 
which in this construction were placed above the ribs 
instead of below, as in the ordinary form ; beside which 
they were much shorter so as to admit of their being con- 
cealed by the covering. By the elasticity of the spiral 
spring contained in the hollow stem, the inner rod was 
pressed outwards and lifted the stretchers, and by their 
means raised the ribs also, so that in its ordinary or natural 
state the umbrella w as always open, and would continue 
so unless constrained to remain closed by a catch. On 
releasing the catch it consequently sprang open. In order 
that it might be easily closed, four cords were attached to 
four of tne ribs and passed to the handle ; and a loop 
embracing these cords passed down by the side of the 
handle, and euabled the possessor to close his umbrella 
without difficulty. From the a uthority already quoted we 
learn that whalebone was employed for the ribs, and that 
their number varied with their length : for example, when 

24 inches long, the number employed was 8; when 

25 inches, 9; aiad when 26, 28, and 30 inches, 10 were 
used. t?alico was employed to cover nmbrellas and silk 
to cover parasol The use of parasols was common in 
Lyomftt that period (1786}; they were carried by men 
as well as women ; “ they, were rose-coloured, white, and 
ef other colours, and were so light as to be carried without 
inconvenjence/’ In Vol. V. of the Dictionnaire des Arts 
ft Mfticrs, published f in 1788, and forming part of the 
Encyclopedic Methodxquc , mention is made of parasols 
contained i& walking-sticks, which fly out by the action 
of a spring as' soon as a catch is released. The compara- 
tive 14 lightness” of Parasols may be judged of by the 
annexed statement, which relates to umbrellas of different 
periods, ftom 1645 to 1849, contributed to the last French 
Exposition in the latter year by M. Forge-*- 

* Diderot and D'Alembert’s Encyclopedic ou Dictionnaire 
Jiaisonnst des Sciences des Arts et Metiers. Paris, 1751-1765. 
Kucueil des Planches, Tom. I. Encyclop-Mie M&hodique, 
Paris, 1782-1830. Section Arts et Metiers, voL vi. (1786). 
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Length of riba. 
Inches. 

’Weight* 

Umbrella* of 

lba. os. 

• 1645 

31} 

3 81 

1740 

39 

1 13 

1780 

1840 

13 

0 134 

1849 

•27 

0 84 


H«nce h appears that the Umbrella of thq present day 
weighs only one-seventh of that of a century «gn. Front 
1808 to 1848, a period of 40 years, there were 80 Patents 
of invention, 8 of importation, and 41 for improvements 
relating to the Umbrella-trade taken out i#France. Some 
of these an* for mechanical contrivances allied *to those 
before described ; some are for improvements in the ordi- 
nary frames, and others for the adaptation of machinery 
as a substitute for haud-l&bour. With all this, the pro- 
ductions of France must be characterised as high in pnee ; 
the ordinary wholesale price of a good silk umbrella of the 
self-opening construction ranges from ftls. to 40s., and 
that of parasols from 18s. to 80s.; but then they are in 
every respect exquisitely finished. The French manu- 
facturer is also famous for many ingenious contrivances : 
for example, with respect to Truvelling-umhrtdlCus, which 
may be removed Jyorn the stick and packed in a port- 
manteau or placed in the pocket ; and others too numerous 
to mention in detail. • 


Portugal. 

The Umbrellas in the Portuguese Department, Nos. 1 1 2£ 
to 1143, and the Parasols, Nos. 1144 to 1150, comprising 
about 30 nineties, are contributed by one Exhibitor, and 
may be characterised U6 creditable, though not remarkable, 
productions. The umbrellas are both with whalebone and 
steel ribs, covered with black silk, and have ivory and 
wood handles. The parasols are also made with metal 
frames, some for ladies’, others for children's use, and are 
covered with plain and striped silks. 

Prussia. 

The contributions from Prussia are from only one 
Exhibitor, and consist merely of Umbrella and Parasol 
handles, which are sold at low prices. In 184G, Prussia 
possessed Seventy -seven manufactories of umbrellas and 
parasols, which gave employment to Five hundred work- 
people. 

Tunis, • 

The Tunisian Court contains many examples of Para- 
sols, some of which are made of leather and silk, oud 
others of silk adorned with ostrich feathers. 

Turret. 

Although we have not to cite any examples of umbrellas 
or parasols os having been sent, yet, in treating of these 
articles, it is desirable to allude to the very prevalent em- 
ployment of these useful shelters by the middle-clauses of 
Turkey as a remarkable instance of the introduction of 
European customs into that country. So much, however, 
still remains of the regal attributes of the umtflella, that, in 
passing before the palace of the Sultan, fclie customs to 
lower it; a compliment which the sentiuel on dnty docs 
not tail to enforce from the foreigner, who, unconscious of 
the forms of society, may happen to pass with, his umbrella 
elevatedL* # 

United Kingdom. . * 

Whilst France stands pre-eminent for articldk of th^ 
highest class, England is without a rival iu the production^ 
of parasols and umbrellas of the plainer descriptions. This 
is to be attributed not so much to the introduction of new 
and expensive machinery (for it is still almost as simple 
as that figured a hundred years since in the Fremh Ency- 
clopaedias before mentioned), as to the Judicious subdi- 
vision of labour, and the importation free qf duty of her 
colonial canes for the ribs and sticks ; likewise whalebone 
for ribs, and lastly, also free, horn and ivory for the 
handles. Her cheap and abundant manufacture of ging- 
hams and plain silks, also, gives her decided advantages 
over other nations. 

Penny Magazine, vol. iv., p. 480. 


It is not possible to determine with dbrtainty the exact 
yearly produce in the parasol and umbrella trade, which, 
for finished goods, is chiefly centred in London ; but &me 
idea may be formed of its importance when it i$ staffed 
that several of the large city houses dispose of from 2 50 
to 600 dosens of parasols and umbrellas weekly. The 
prices of the commoner kinds is marvellously low,«qp will 
be understood when it is stated that childasn’s gingham 
parasols are sq)d wholesale from Ad. elch, aAl women's 
from lOjJd. each. Silk panumls commence at 10£<t each, 
and gingham uufbrellas &t*7a. and 1 6d. each, according to 
the size. Alpaca umbrellas range from 6s. to lfe. each, 
and silk umbrellas front C( ?. to 22s. each. To Ihe price 
of the silk parasol there is scarcely an Assignable limit, as 
any amouut of expensive lace may be used tb adorn it ; 
the highest price quoted was 52. 5s., but the example was 
for less elegant than most of the specimens in the French 
Department, and much higher in price. Our umbrella- 
uianufocturerg would, indeed, do well to profit by the 
example of their French brethren, by ling artistic talent 
to their aid in devising new models. For there are many 
English artists who art capable of furnishing excellent 
designs for the ivor^ carver, aud of superintending the 
j» carving of the first model; with whose aid we should 
gradually find good engraving taking the place of its present 
substitute high-polish , whilst the cost ou each .individual 
article would be very slightly increased. A little artistic 
help is likewise desirable in the assortment of harmonious 
tints; and, at the next Exhibition, therfl will be no 
examples of crimson parasols with yellow fringes. 

W^arcfltadcbted for the cheapness of aliie commoner 
umbrellas to three causes : — # * 

To the small cost of labour attributable to the dexterity 
and industrious habits of the artisan ; to the low price of 
gingham, which is sold at leas than 3d. per yard ; and to 
the employment of split and dyed rat&n canes for the ribs 
iu lieu of whalebone. M. Meyers (XXIX, No.* 140, 
p. 797), reports that his weekly sales of cane ribs%vcrage 
12,000 sets, eight to the set ; thq wholesale price of which 
is LOcf. per dozen sets, or a little more than three farthings 
fry each umbrella. Although ratan-feafles are used for 
some other p urposes, the statement of the quantity imported 
into the United Kingdom, during the last ten years, will 
not be deemed out of place in the pfpsent Report. 


Yean. 

1841 

1842 
1843* 

1844 

1845 < 
1840 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


Ratan Can^ (not Grouial-ratan). 

Number entered 

Number imported, fur home coiuumptton. 


4,949,609 * - 
•4,687,2*7 
4,865,195 
8,293*984 
Free, and there- 
fore no account 
taken. 


0} 784,379 
4,0)1,369 
4,381,050 
8,145,757 
10,667,036 
8,794,776 
12,324,768 
7,974,413 
4,723,864 
12,760,726 

w .uantity of whale-fins is likewise in 
is coDSumed^rincipally iu the manufacture c 
ribs. • 

Whale-fins Imported during the last Ten Years into the 
United Kingdom : — « 


A large quantity of whale-fins is likewise imported, and 

i of ly ntirclla- 


Yeara. 

1841 ' 
i 1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 


t * 


6,369 

4,348 

6,609 

9,101 

8,128 

7,765 

4,926 

9,498 


Entered for , 
home consumption. _ 
Cute. • 

mi . 

• 6,297 
7,16(f 

Free, gid therefore 
no account taken. 


It Ink been previously stated, that one clement of cheap 
production is the low price paid for labour. This positiou 
we now proceed to illustrate, first remarking that the 
putting-together of umbrella and parasol frames with cane 

2 u 2 
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PREPARATION OF FRAMES, STICKS, RIBS, &c. 


aud' whalebone rfo&, is chiefly done by small masters in 
London, who employ lads to assist them ; that the covering 
is performed by women and girls at their homes ; and that 
in the lowest priced goods, the joint labour of an entire 
family 4 is necessary to eke out a subsistence. The fixing 
©f*tbe bandits and ferrules is often done at the ware- 

houses 

In tirder tljat the reader may better appreciate the small 
amount of die wages paid for putting the frames together, 
the subjoined description of the various processes is given. 
The frame-maker requires & capital of (from 3/. to 6/., in 
order that he may erect a couple of very primitive-looking 
lathes ^ith a circular saw ; a rose-cutter for forming the 
tips, and several drills, all of which screw into the mandril 
of the lathes ; also a paring-knife, a small vice, and three 
or four pairs of pliers; and lastly, a “ weighing-board. 1 ’ 
The circular saw, rose-cutter, and paring-knife are com- 
paratively modern improvements. He must rent a room 
or shop, and pay for fuel and candles. He has likewise to 
provide all tne iron- wire and brass-plate out of what* he 
receives in wpgerf 1 ; hut the stick, ribs, stretchers, and 
runners are furnished to him. In order to work econo- 
mically he must employ two lads, but he usually finds it 
more to bis interest to employ foUr, to whom he pays 
4s. per week. 

1. Preparing (he Stick . The stick, which is usually of 

stained beech,* is first sawn off to a length ; one end is 
tapered with the paring-knife, to prepare it for receiving 
the ferrule ; two grooves are cut in with the circular-saw 
in the direction of* the length of 5,hc stick, in order to 
receive the t^o springs, one for sustaining tkj umbrella 
open, and the' other for keeping it closed. The springs 
are then made out of iron wire, and fastened one in each 
groove, the fastening being effected by simply driving one 
end of the spring into the (handle s the other is left free, 
but is prevented from flying out by means of a cross 
wirejthe insertion of which requires two operations, viz,, 
drilling^ hole and inserting and ri vetting the wire. A 
stopper is farmed by bending a piece of wire like a staple, 
ana it is then inserted infa two holes drilled above the top 
spring, in ordqr to prevent the slider from going too far ; 
lastly, two holes age drilled hear the top of the stick, 
through these«the cross wirp is inserted, and when finished 
it presents the appearance of a double staple, one loop 
being on onq side ofthc stick and one on the other. In 
preparing the stick jt has passed at least nineteen times 
through the hand. £ 

2. Preparing the Riba. Each rib is roughly tapered 

with thtff»ring-knife at one end, and is rendered smooth 
afid conical by bolding it in the di Action of its length i#< 
the groove of a wheel lined VitK flsh^kin, which wheel 
is made to revolve rapidly in the lathe ; the taper end of 
the rib is then held across a steel fly-cutter or 44 machine,’* 
likewise running in the lathe, which cutter has. a circular 
groove of the proper radius of cuVva&ire formed on its 
periphery, By rotating the rib in th?; hand its “ tip ” is 
rendered spherical; the tip is thfen* varnished, and has a 
hole 4 drilled in it, to "admit of fastening on the covering; 
and each rib is cut to the proper length by sawing pg’Jthfc 
opposite end: the “ head 1 ’ of the nb is £apiod*wit.h tain 
bnufe-plkte and rounded, and is then drilled, to iglmit of 
the 44 bead-wire,” on which it is afterwards hinged ; the 
rib is also lapped near its centre with brass-plate, aud 
drilled, inorder to admit of fastening on the stretcher; and, 
lastly, the stretcher is attached by means of an axis of 
wire, the ends of which are riveted. Each rib passes npt 
less than thirteen times through the Maud ; and, as there 
are eight ribs, the frame consequently passes one kindred 
and four {Jmes tnrongh the hand in tpis stage of the con- 
struction. « 

8. 44 Weighing" 9 the Ribs. Unless every rib be of equal 
strength, the. umbrella will^ net 44 set round,’* hence the 
necessity far the 44 weighing** process. This operation is 
somewhat analogous to that'whiclT en&i&eers employ in 
ascertaining the defection of aCeam,jmd is effected by a 
very, simple instrument. The wei^fiAg-board is about 
8 feet 0 inches long and 2 (jeet deep, and is aflixA to a 
wall, the being' parallel to the horizon; and 

there are in different parts of it a multitude of small holes 
far the reception bf wire pegs.v The rib to be weighed is 
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placed over one peg close to its stretcher, and under 
an o tiier peg, so far distant from the first as to reach 
nearly to the head of the rib ; a small leaden weight is 
then hung on to the tip, and of course deflects the rib ; 
the amount of the deflection (indicated by graduations on 
the arc of a circle affixed to the board) gives the relative 
strength of the ribs, which are assorted out in sets accord- 
ingly. The Yeighing adds eight more operations 'to those 
hi ready enumerated, 

4.*“ Thread ling” the Ribs. Each stretcher, which, it 
will fa remembered is attached to the rib, is taken up in 
turn and threaded on to a wire, and is then inserted, each 
one in fts respective placp, in the notches of the slider, 
and all are made secure by binding the wire round the 
top of the slider, which is grooved far that purpose. The 
head-wire is now inserted through four of tne ribs, and is 
then passed through the two loops of the 44 cross wire,’* 
at the top of the stick ; and now the four remaining ribs 
arc threaded, upd the head-wire secured by twisting its 
ends together with pliers. Reckoning that this adds four 
operations, the frame will have passed one hundred and 
thirty-jive times tbfough the hands of the workman or 
his assisCints. 

All this labour is performed for fcf. to id. in the case 
of parasols, and for | d. to 1 d. in that of umbrellas. A 
workman can, nevertheless, earn fair wages at these 
rices, provided he is supplied regularly with work ; but 
e is frequently subjected to much loss by being' kept 
waiting ‘hbout ‘in the wholesale warehouses, which some- 
times Occasions a loss of at least half a day to him. The 
prices just quoted are those paid for the lowest description 
of work, but for putting together the frame of on um- 
brella with wlialebone-nbs the workman gets 2 Of 
the cheaper kinds of umbrellas, say those at Is. per dozen, 
a workman aud four lads can make four gross per week, 
for which he receives 43s. After deducting the wages of 
his lads, IBs., and the cost of the materials be supplies, 
which is about 8s., it leaves him 24s. for himself. 

Covering of Umbrellas . This is paid for according to 
the description of work, the commonest at the rate of 
Is. per dozen, and the best 4s, per dozen. 

The frames, which are made of metal, are almost ex- 
clusively manufactured in Birmingham. The stick, ribs, 
stretchers, and ferrule, are all metallic, and require, after 
covering, merely the insertion of a long wood or ivory 
handle and the ferrule to complete the umbnflla. These 
frames con be furnished at from 7 d. to )()</. each, and 
although not so cheap as the cane-frames, they are con- 
sumed and exported in enormous quantities, in conse- 
quence of the small bulk which they occupy. Many 
improvements have of late years been made, not only in 
the machinery used for making the metallic frames, but 
also in the construction of the frame itself. Amongst 
those most deserving of notice, may be cited the improve- 
ments of Mr. Holland (No. 181, p. 797) and Mr. Boss 
(No. 14G, p. 798). Either of their constructions adds 
about 2s. to the price of an umbrella. In conclusion, it 
may he stated that the umbrella-manufacture in the 
United Kingdom is in a very prosperous condition, and is 
rapidly ^ncrcasiflg. 

* 1 W UBTEJf BURG. 

* 9 

There are Four Exhibitors of Umbrella-handles from 
fhis, country, the carving on some of wllich is very 
humorous : the most important collection lias been re- 
garded far other ivory goods which were exhibited at 
the same time, and which formed the largest proportion 
of the contribution. ( See Toys). 

The number of Exhibitors of Parasols and Umbrellas, 
or their components, such as handles, sticks, and mounted 
frames, ifc Thirty-three ; of these, there are — 

5 Holders of a Prize Medal. « 

2 Who obtained Honourable Mention. 

26 Unrewarded. 

33 * 

The number of Exhibitors from the various countries 
is as follows: — 
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Austria - - * — - « -j - - - 5 

Belgium - -- -- -- - 1 

British Colonies (India and Ceylon) - 2 
China - -- -- -- - 1 

France - -- -- -- - 3 

Portugal ------- - 1 

Prussia - -- -- -- - 1 

Tunis - -- -- -- - 1 

United Kingdom ------ U 

tyurtcinburg - - i. - - - 4 

• — 


List of Awards. * 

Boss, Isaac Abraham, 6 Bury Street (Clafe XXIX., 
No. 146, p. 798). Honourable Mention is accorded to 
this Exhibitor for several Mechanical Improvements in 
the construction of umbrella and parasol frames. One 
contrivance is to facilitate the opening of a parasol or 
umbrella. This is effected by means of a pin working in 
a groove close to the handle. The pin is fastened to a 
wire (contained in the hollow handle) acting on the ribs, 
which overhang the joint so as to form short levers, so 
that by pulling the pin towardd tfle handle the umbrella 
is opened. The 


of the Peruvian and Chilian sheen and is therefore not 
liable to fade, nor is it acted upon by salt-water ; Jience 
Alpaca parasols aud umbrellas are much used at watering- 
places, and are also largely employed as a cheap substitute 
for those covered with silk. Alpaca parasols sell at 5s. 
each, and umbrellas at from 6s. to 8s., wholesale* * 

The consumption of Alpaca-cloth in th^umbrella-Vodc, 
notwithstanding its recent introduction, is very consider- 
able, for it appears that the production for thi if purpose 
amounted, during the last year, to thq vaAu^of 25, out)/.: 
its price is aHlut 2s. per yard. 

W iodob, M.JIerlin ( Prussia, No. 257, p. 1063). •Honour- 
able Mention, TThis Exhibitor contributes a great variety 9 
of Parasol and Umbrella Handles, manufiictifred from 
horn, bone, aud ivory f which are deserving of Ifbnourable 
Mention. 

III. Walking-Sticks. 

Whensoever the heroic period may be supposed to have 
existed, the staff, as employed for the support of old age, 
was then well known, since it is referred to in the euigma 
put forth by thjs Spliynx, and solved fey (Edipus. “ There 
is a lleiug,’* said the. questioner, “ which has fonr feet, 
and it has also three feet, with only one voice ; but its 


price of the frames with this Apparatus is 
2s. bd. 9 one of ordinary construction being Wd. 

Cazal, — , # (Fmuce, No. 108, p. 1176). Prize Medaf. \ # 

For Parasols and Umbrellas elecaut in form and ofeexcel- \ is an infant, crawls upon his handstand kqecs; when 

1 J. 1 rr»L_ • I 11. _ : . .1 . L- S — 1 . .. 


feet vary, and when it has the most it is the weakest . 0 
“ This is man/' was the hero's answer , 44 who, when he 


leqt workmanship. The carved ivory handles evince ; he is a man, lie walks uprightly ; and when he is old, he 
much taste and are well sculptured ; the framing, whicli j totters with a stick.” 

is very light, in many cases presents hovel ties of cen- j The use of a staff for support in walk\pg appears to be 
struction. The self-opening umbrella, fur instance, may j so natural aud inartificial as not to require any illus- 
be cited as a very ingenious contrivance ; "the desired j tratioufe&iid yet the Pilgrim's staff of the middle ages, 
effect being produced by simply making each stretcher j and the Alpenstock of the present tip^ have a certain 


double, and so arranging tbe parts that a tension is put on 
one of the sets of stretchers in closing the umbrella, which 
consequently flies open as soon as a catch is released. A 
travelling umbrella, so arranged that the stick may l>e 
conveniently removed and used as a walking-stick, is also 
worthy of commendation. The prices of the umbrellas 
are, however, high; they range between 32s. and 100*. 
each. M. Cazal likewise exhibits Canes made ot rhino- 
ceros-horn, white whalelwnic, and conglomerated horn. 
Chabagkat, E., Paris (France, No. 1144, p ( 


amount of historical interest. The Bourdon, or Pilgrim’s 
staff, was a strong and stout stick, apparently about 
five feet in length, armed at the lower end with an iron 
spike, and intended to stfj>ply a support and balance to 
the body, when the fraveller was climbing up slippery 
paths or steep acclivities. About a foot from tiff top of 
the staff was generally found a large protuberdbee, either 
artificially or naturally formed around the staff, on which 
the pilgrim's hai.d securely restqfl, .without danger of 
— -i— - lihe lower part of the staff was 


x , r . 1 233). t sliding downwards. _ 

Prize Medal. For Umbrellas and Parasols of first-rate j altogether solid, but the upper joTnt was a hollow tube, 
workmanship. The designs and sculpturing of tbe ! capable of containing small articles, like a long circular 
handles jire in all cases of the highest class. The case of 1 box. It is probable that these*urticlcs were originally 
this exhibitor likewise contains numerous examples of i reliques of saints, or the “ signs,” as thdbe emblematical 
ingenious mechanical contrivances, among which espe- [ figures were usually termed, wHfch were commonly sol4 
cially to lie commended is an umbrella which closes of j at the shrines to which pilgrims travelled,* as proofs that 
itself when a spring near the handle is touched. The j they had really visited those sacred spots. In ^he later 
specimens, Although equal in manufacture, and, at j ages of pilgriwagt, however, this part of the qfaiB was 
same time, more moderate in price ’than those bit men- j sometime* converted info some kind of pipe or musical- 

iiistrumei*, such as sticks hav # e frequently contained in 
modern times. Above the tube the staff was surmounted 
by a sm&ll hollow globe, and it was also furnished near 
the top, or. th^oiftside, with a kind of crook, for the pur- 
pose of safely qpstaining a gourd-bottle of water. After 


tioned, must still lie considered as costly ; umbrellas, for 
instance, range from 2<b. to ROa., and parasols from 13s. 
(very plain) up to 80s. for the more elegant class, whole- 
sale. 

Holland, Henry, Birmingham (Class XXIX., No. 131, 
p. 797). Prize Medal. For Parasol and Umbrella Frames 
of a newel construction, invented by himq the component 
parts of which were exhibited in vicious stages of proa 
gress, so as to illustrate the plan of manufactiffe. This 
description of frame is distinguished from others chiefly 
in having ribs formed of rectangular steel-tubing, and is 


the pilgrim had •cmnpleted his votive journey, aud re- 
turned from Palestine,* be commonly brought witif him a 
Jkganch of* palm, fastened into the top of his staff, os the 
proof* ofishua travel into Palestine or Egypt. It is, how- 
ever, unquestionable that the pilgrims* staffs frequently 
became the receptacle of secular articles. It is recorded 


so light that when covcfed with strong silk to* form an* by He Unshed, that in the hollow part of a pilgrim's staff 
umbrella the whole instrument only weighs 9 ounces, the first head of saffron, fifterwaWs so successfully culti- 
This frame » now in very general use for the better vated at Saffron-Walden, was secretly brought over from 

.1 A# JT ! 1 . _ m. . « 1 tt 1 _ ... * 1 At !i >J il. nU M 


description of umbrellas and parasols, to the ftoet of whfch Greece, at a period ifrben it was death to take the living 
it adds about 2*. • • j plant out # of foe country. Thp silk- worm also found its 

way to Europe in the hollow of a pilgrinfs 6taff. So late 
also as the tinm of Cervantes, cerfhin Spanish pilgrims 
existed, who had collect^ upwards of a hundred crowns 
iu alms, which, being changed into gofcL, they concealed 
in the hollow of their staves, or tnejiatches of their 


Morland, J., and Son, 50 Eastcheap # (Class XX IX/ 
No. 306, p. 818)- Prize Medal. For Parasols and Um- 
brellas of very excellent workmanship and at moderate 
prices. In the better class of (roods Holland's frames are 
employed. The mobrellas exhibited rantoin price from 
3s. 6 d. to 22s. wholesale, and the silk parasols from Is. 7 d. 
(children’s) up to 16s. each. 

Sangsteu, William and John, 140 Regent, Street 
(Class XXIX., No. 136, p. 797). Prize Medal For Silk 
Parasols and Umbrellas of excellent quality, and tor their 
application of Alpaca-cloth to the coverings of parasols 
and umbrellas. Alpaca-cloth is made of the u&dyed wool 


clothing. It seems to be a natural observation in this 
place, that the aiffieut contrivance of making a repository 
in the hollow of a wtlkhig-sticl? ig not yet obsolete. Tn 
the Great EM'bition, Dr. Gray, of Perth, displayed a 
medical walking-staff, containing a variety of instruments 
and medicines ; and the same principle has been also fre- 
quently employed for the portable conveyance of tele- 
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scopes, instantancous-Ugh t-apparatus, aud many other 
important articles. c 

Several varieties of sticks were likewise exhibited en- 
closing in them swords, dirks, and spring-spears. The 
principle of construction of the sticks last mentioned 
bexig, that they required a heavy blow to be given with 
the arnied end before the strong spring could be over- 
corni which Hfeld back the spear-head. Sword-sticks, 
and dagger, or tuck-sticks, are of a more recent period ; 
but this kind*of weapon walking-staves is not of later 
invention tlflm the" last century ; though tfrat which con- 
tained fire-arms existed in the early part of the reign of 
Henry VIII. 1 * 

* The Alpenstock is another ordinary travelling-staff re- 
quiring >9 be noticed, of modern .use, though of great 
antiquity. It is a Stout pole of about six feet in length, 
provided with an iron ppike at the lower end, and sur- 
mounted with a chamois* horn as an ornament. It is 
almost indispensable in mountain journeys, and may be 
procured for two francs throughout Switzerland. 

Another order of walking-sticks comprises those light 
wands to which thq name 5 now exclusively attributed ; 
and these also ere descended from a time*of considerable 
antiquity. The stem of the giant-fennel the Ferula of 
Pliny, is the chief progenitor of thi^ family, and he de- 
rives the origin of the name of the plant either from fero, 
from the stalk beipg employed in walking, or from ferio , 
because schoolmasters used it for striking boys on 
the hand. It would seem as if the latter interpretation 
had become established at an early period, since Martial 
terms the feruEL sceptrum pedagoyortm ; and even down 
to the present day the word popularly conveys no other 
meaning. The* tough lightness of the fennel-vft»od ren- 
dered it especially fitted, for a support to aged persons; 
whilst the imposing length of the staff gave an air of 
importance to those who carried it. Hence it became 
the prototype of those lighter wands, which have con- 
tinued as the sign of seniority or gentility to the present 
time. • 

In Oriental countries the substitute for the ferula was 
naturally some kind of nature reed^ and the employment 
of such a plant as a support, and also as an emblem of 
Egypt, is noticed, In •probably a ^proverbial form, by the, 
Assyrian general Rabsnakeh, in his speech to the servants 
of Hezekiah, iif the eighth • century, B. c. 14 Now be- 
hold,” says he, 44 thou trusteth upon the staff of this" 
bruised reed, even upon jEgypt ; on which, if a man lean, 
it will go into his hand and pierce it.” (2 Kings, xviii. 
f 21). The supposition that tne ferula was 'supplied by 
some locaLjplant must be also equally true concerning 
oth?r regions, and especially in thos* in which the bam- 
boo wfls indigenous This war probably the^ first kind 
of the cane* tribe introduced into Europe^ since the 
word cane in "all its original forms appears intended to 
express a hollow tube or channel, for winch purpose the 
bamboo is still extensively and constantly employed. 
Although the generic name of cane has^ong since sup- 
planted all others for ordinary waDqnjr-riricks, yet at dif- 
ferenteperiods they havq been made or a great variety of 
materials. A slight glance may be taken at spine of the 
Substanoes employed, and some of the peculjarities^of 
common walking-sticks of other times. ** 

In the Egyptian sculptures persons of importance or 
official rank are represented walking with tall slender t 
staves, having the lotue-flowe^on the top. Several an- 
cient QpecimeuB of these sticks have been discovered in 
Egypt, made of cherry-wood and ocher substances, mea- • 
curing from three to fbur feet in length, fomo being sur- 
mounted by a email knoo or a flower, and others having 
a curved ^projection r standing ' out on one side, like the 
tusk of a boa 1 ', as if it had 'been intended for the hand to 
rest upon. * 

At a very earQr period of the* Sacred history the dis- 
tinctive character of the staff Icatried by an Individual is 
indicated from his hmnodmtl recognition ritaply by the 
m production of it with lust signet andliU bracelets ( Genesis 
xxxviii. 18—2$), Hffiaer naa commemorated the 44 scep- 
tre-hearing princes" of the Greeks, and especially |nc 
*• aceptre-staff of 'Achilles: adorpSd with golden studs: “ I 
will swear a great eating fttys the hero, “ even by this 


sceptre, which shall n^ver again -bear leaves or shoots, 
nor will bud again from the time it left its trunk upon 
the mountains, when the axe stripped it of all its leaves 
and bark.** These sceptres, although they were* indis- 
putably the insignia of rank and authority, were also 
evidently the usual walking-sticks of persons of the highest 
class. Agamemnon, it is stated, never went forth without 
bearing with him his paternal staff of royalty. * 

In the portraits of many of the noble personages of 
English histor J , painted in the sixteenth century, may be 
Been instance! of the richness of the superior walking- 
sticks parried at that period, when they appear to have 
been tail, stout, and mounted and adorned with gold. In 
1531 a cane-stair and a stone-how were brought as a gift 
to Henry VIII. by a certain fl etcher or arrow-maker, 
whom the king rewarded with forty shillings. Some far 
more curious instances of canes belonging to the same 
sovereign arc, however, described in the manuscript in- 
ventory of the contents of the royal palace at Greenwich, 
in the following entries:— 44 A cane garnished with sylver 
and gilte, with Astronomic upon it. A cane garnished 
with golde having a perfume in the loppe; under that a 
diall, with a pair of tsritphers and a pair of compasses of 
golde ; an^.a foot rule of golde, a knife and a file of golde, 
with a whetstone tipped with golde.*** 

• From the middle of the seventeenth ceqtury walking- 
sticks appear to liave increased in luxuiy, both in regard 
of the mountings and also of the material of which they 
were manufactured, the improvements being derived prin- 
cipally frepi France. In tne early part of the following 
century, r the most fashionable sorts were made of certain 
fine marbles and agates, exhibiting either a splendid 
variety of colour or a rich semi-opaque plain tint, which 
was most expressively described by the English term 
44 Clouded.*’ These wands were made of the most slen- 
der proportions, both on account of their sjiecific gravity 
and the quality of the persons by whom they were to be 
carried ; and they were often richly mounted with silver, 
gold, amber, or precious stones. Such were the 44 clouded 
canes *’ of the age of Pope and Gay, which were fre- 
quently so greatly valued us to be preserved in cases of 
shagreen or sheaths of leather. Evtry reader of the 
“ Rape of the Lock ** will remember, — 

** Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box juBtly vain, 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane,’* 

as well as Gay*s commemoration of the samer kind of 
walking-stick in 44 The Van 

“ Here clouded canes, 'midst heaps of toys are found, 
And inlaid tweezer-cases strew the ground." 

# frie most curious account of the walking-sticks of this 
period is, however, con&ined in the 44 Tatler,” No. 103, 
written by Addison and Steele, and published qn Tues- 
day, 6th December, 1709. In that paper Isaac Bicker- 
staff represents himself as issuing licenses and regulations 
for the beaux of the time, as to the carrying of 44 canes, 
perspective glasses, orange-flower waters, and the like 
ornaments of Ufc.” The first part of the essay is in- 
tended to ridicule and abolish the prevailing absurd 
though fashionable practices connected with walking- 
sticks ; herfce the respective parties were licensed to carry 
them proyided they did not walk with them under the 
arm, noi* brandish them in the -air, nor hang them on a 
button. One of the petitioners desires permission to rc- 
tain*hia cane, because it had become as indispensable to 
r hiro 44 as any other of his limbs," and because “thekuock- 
ingeof it upon his shoes leaning one leg upon it, or 
Vhistling upon it with his mouth, are such great reliefs 
to him in conversation, that he does not know how he 
should be good company without it." The cane of this 
person being produced, it is described to be 44 very cu- 
riously clouded, with a transparent amber-head, and a 
blue nband to hang it on his wrist.'" 

In the second half of the last century there was one 
peculiar form of walking-stick prevailing, which was ge- 
| nerally used by females who were advanced in life. The 

Costume in England, by F. W. Falrholt, p. 473. 
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PROCESSES IN MANUFACTURE OF WALKING-STICKS. CC3 

sticks referred to were between fiv# and six feet in height, bark. The West Indies furnish a copious supply of the 
taper, and slender in substance, turned over at the upper most approved materials for walking-sticks, in supfriu- 
end in fhe manner of a shepherd's crook, and twisted jacks (vine-stems), pimentos (from the Eugenia pimento, or • 
thoughout the whole extent of the wand. The materials ! pepper-tree), cabbage -stalks, orange and lemon-tree sticks, 
were cither wood, ivory, or whalebone, mounted with and the coffee -shrub and Indian briars. Numerous cancv, 
silver or gold, and sometimes they were formed entirely the produce of climbing palms, and gigantic gras&s, are 
of a clear, \>alu, green gloss. The length of the most also largely used by the stick-maker. Thft principarof 
fashionqjde sticks of this period is # noticed in a number of these are the following : — rataus, dragons, and Peuang- 
Tht London Chronicle published in 1762^ wherein the; lawyers, which are the stems of a species of calanfusor 
writer says, 41 Do not some of us strut abonfwith yalk- climbing-palm, ^nd are obtained from India, Singapore, 
ing-sticks«s long as hickory poles, or else with a yard of Java, and China — white and black bamboos, tinted bom- 
varnished cone scraped taper, and bound at one cud with boos, wangees, jumbees,* rituf dog-head canes, which are 
waxed J thread, and the other tipped with a negt ivory the stums of various species of bambusa or grasses at- 
hoad os big as a silver penny.” Towards the close of taming a height of from 50 to 60 feet, and are exported 
the eighteenth century two peculiar forms of walking- from China ; grouud-ratans, large ground-rataus, raalac- 
sticks were commonly carried by the most gay of the cas, and dragons from Singapore. There are also the 
young men of the period, one being a very short and bamboo and jungle-bamboo imported from Calcutta ; and, 
strong bamboo-cane, bent over at the top, and the other lastly, canes froiy Manilla. # 

a stout knotted stick, in which the grotesque natural It must not be supposed that these various materials, 
growth of the wood was frequently regarded as its greatest hi the un wrought state, present an appearance at all re- 
excellence. ^ sembliug the finished sticks. Indued the copious ex- 

Anotherkind of walking-sticks comprises those gro- amples in tile North-east Gallery (XXIX-,4 40, np. 797, 
tesque staves which hove Jieen devised or atjpptcd by 798), fully confirm thiK"sia lenient ; but the truth is much 
individual fancy or eccentricity. It is possible that this more strongly impressed on the mind after an inspection 
peculiar humour iAuy be of considerable antiquity, since *of the immense warehouses of Mr. li, Meyers, who con- 
the knotted walking-staff and wallet were the distinctive tributed them. Those repositories appear at first sight to 
attributes of the Greek and Roman philoso«hers, # and contain stores of little value above that of firewood ; yet 
especially of the cynics. The chief peculiarity of this many thousands of pounds have thus to be locked up for 
class of staves, however, consists in an ingenious adapt a- a time, in order that the various woods may become pro- 
tion of the excrescences of the wood of which they weifi perly seasoned. It is only, indeed, after Having passed 
made into groteseju • human heads and faces, of which the about twenty times •through the 1/knd, that even the 
Exhibition contained many curious and remarkable iu- comrapueff walking-stick assumes a saleajfo? appearance : 
stances. The old English form of these staves may per- and the butter descriptions require many mow operations, 
haps lie referred to the baubles carried by the finds and The principal processus of this manufacture deserve to he 
jesters who were retained by sovereigns and noblemen of described. 

the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Jester’s 1. Peeling off the Bark.-* From most of the forest - 
ltanhlc consisted of a short stout staff surmounted by the woods the bark has to be removed before the separated 
carved figure of a puppet or a fool's head ; and th-» mo- boughs can be made into polished sticks; but income 
dura practice of carrying sticks decorated with humorous cases it is left on. One of the most difficult articles to 
faces appears to have existed early in the eighteenth manipulate is the wurted-crali, the excrescences of which 
century. About 17m The Uniters tl Spectator states, that are produced by an abnormal growth of the tree resulting 
at the court end of the town, instead of swords, many fi^oni the puncture of an insect. As 9 lfakf- penny is the 
polite young gentlemen “carry large oak sticks, with payment for peeling one ot the most complicated kind, it 
great heads and ugly faces carved thereon.” Perhaps will be readily concluded that* there must Be some simple 
some of the most remarkable instances of these* carved means of facilitating this operation; and accordingly the 
sticks eve* exhibited were those executed and carried sticks are toiled for a couple of hours ; the bark then 
about by James Robertson of Kincraigie, otherwise sailed yields to the incision of the finger-nail and may be 
“ the daft Highland laird,” of whom Kay published an stripped oft' without diurculty. # 

etching in 1784. Tn the latter part of his life he adopted 2. Forming the Crook and straightening the Stick.— 'Few 
the amusement of carving, for which he had some talent, limbs of trees or ev<y canes, are sufficiently straight m 
and sculptured in wood the effi^igp of such persons as* *heir natural condition to tyiswer the purpose of n tririJc- 
nttracted his wayward inmginatiqp, whether friends or ing-stiek, # aud v*ry few present those conformations 
enemies ; the latter, however, being executed in carica- which can he readily fashioned into handle*; hence the 
ture. These small figures he mounted on the upper end necessity fqr these two operations, which claim our ad- 
of a walking-stick, sometimes one above another; and miration from their jugenious simplicity. The handle is 
as it was reported that he produced & new one every formed by soften mg the wood or cane in hot damp sand, 
day, he was commonly accosted with the inquiry, 44 Wha when it becomes *pli^>le and non-elastic, and readily 
hae ye up the day, laird?” to which he would readily assumes and retains •any curvature # or bend that may be 
answer, by naming the individual and tBe reason for given to it. Minute attention, however, is required with 
selecting him.* * # regard to the # temperature for each description of wood ; 

It might be supposed that the manufacture oftwalking- hence life frame degree which is proper for each can 
sticks could not form a large branch of commerce, and only be learned by long experience; and in cases where u 
yet a vast quantity and grcajt variety of nu»tcrials*are an- ngw variety of material is imported, some experimenting 
nually* consumed in it.^ Tnegg is scarcely a grass or a becomes necessary. The stpughtegpng is performed in a 
tree of sufficient elasticity or strength, which has not at similar manner, excepting that the previous softening is 
times finrnished the materials for a staff or a # walking- effected in dry sand healed on an iron plate, that is in foe 
stick. The stick-maker, however, gives a decided pre- ordinary sang-bafo. When the stick has become suffi- 
ferancc tosorae few kinds out of the almost infinite va- oientlv pliable, it is inserted into asleep uotsh cut in the 
ncty offered to him by nature. Amongst European «dge of a strong plank, and is strained # first in ons direc- 
woods the blackthorn, the crab, especially the waited- tion and then in another until it has become straight, 
crab, the maple, the ash, foe oak, especially the young or The stick when softened takes an v form much as a piece 
sapling oak-thc beech, the orange-tree, the cherry-tree, of red-hot iron would do, Thu* straigh tftung-plank is 
the furze-bush, the corkstree, and the Spanish rifod (a grass three inches thick, about six feet long, and one foot i ride, 
called Anendo donor), are those principally used: and and is inclinedrawa j* from the workman at an angle of 

time wood* are most generally cut towards the latter end — r *- 

of Autumn, especially when it is wished to preserve the • The relattve.ftshionable value of ‘some of these sorts 

of cose is satirised in The Tatler % No. 142, published on 
Tuesday, March 7, 1709 - 10 . In that paper, 44 a plain 
dragon” is charged at five guineas, and 14 a true jam bee” 
at ten. 


8ketehe * • tteohed to W* Edinburg 
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about 30* from thl perpendicular, it being firmly secured 
to 'the floor at tkc lower end. 

, 3. Fashioning the Stick.— In this operation some sticks 

am wrought to assume a twisted or spiral form, and 
others the knotted appearance of a bamboo or whangee ; 
these ^characteristics are imparted chiefly by rasping and 
filing. Heads or liuoffe of various animals very commonly 
adoru stick-heads, and grotesque human heads frequently 
display proofs of considerable skill and surprising humour 
in file artisan# employed. Example* of this latter 
description were exhibited in Class XXIX., No. 140 ; 
and by most of the GermaA af.id Austrirn exhibitors, 

4. Staining . — After straightening or carving, the sticks 
are in snauy instances brought to a very smooth surface 
by means of emery or glass-paper, and finished off with 
fish-skin ;t and they are then, previously to the varnish- 
ing, made to assumd so many different hues by means 
of dyes^ that the uninitiated would cqpdude that each 
was a perfectly distinct variety. The surface is likewise 
sometimes charred, and the charred portion scraped off 
partially here and «there, so as to produce a very orna- 
mental appearance. Sticks are also embellished with 
lithographic-transfers, but not in England, as hand-labour 
is too expensive. Malacca-canes, when not sufficiently 
long between the joints to form a straight stick, are made 
to appear continuous by reducing the larger part to cor- 
respond to the smaller, and tapering it gradually from 
the point of juncture. It then becomes necessary to 
colour that portion which has been reduced in size, and 
.this is done* with so much skill, that the stained and 
natural surfaces are* not distinguishable. 

Hitherto, imjntion has been chiefly made 6? sticks of 
vegetable origta. Of such as are made of animal sub- 
stances may be instanced whalebone, tortoise-shell, ram’s 
horn, rhinoceros horn and hide, as commonly employed 
•for sticks ; and occasionally the real l>one of the whale, 
the spine of the shark, the horn of the narwhal, and 
ivorjt The horns of animals under particular treatment 
with h<#t and by mechanical appliances, arc; drawn out 
into long cylinders ; and tortoise-shell raspings are easily 
conglomerated by heat anil pressure, and iu the soft stdte 
formed into eliminated rods applicable to the manufacture 
of sticks. The hid*of the rhinoceros forms a very trans- 
parent horn-like substance* and is very elastic and tough. 
The feet of fawns, which are frequently used for stiok- 
handles, arc giade to Vetain the required form by merely 
baking them. Ivory, horn, and none, are also largely 
used for stick and umbrella han&es, and 'give, in their 
prep&ri}$flp for these purposes, employment to a consider- 
able uuniber of workmen. 

' Metals are not^nuch used in the formation of the entire*' 
stick, buthre restricted chiefly to Ine hdndles&gd ferules ; 
still, however, iron sticks painted to represent wood and 
cane ore not unusual. 

Ratan, or common canes, although used for sticks, are 
more frequently employed as a substitute for whalebone 
by milliners, stay-makenf, and umbsclhirmakers. For 
the £rst two uses they are mcrel^ rfplit by hand to the 
requited size. They are also used for chair-bottoms, and 
are then previously "bleached by the vapours from barn- 4 
ing Sulphur (sulphurous acid). For umb reha-ribs the canes 
are first ^assorted into sizes by lads. They are tfyen cut 
iuto various lengths ranging from 10 inches to 30 inches 
by means of a hand-sjtw, a gauge-board being used to fa- 
cilitate the operation. After this, three sides are re- 
moved by means of a plane, the qgne being held at one 
end by a vice, and resting throughout itsjength on a 
plank. Thejibs arc Subsequently dyed by boiling with 
logwood and copperas (sulphate or protoxide of iron), au<T- 
dried thoroughly after fiub operauont in a drying-room 
heated to a high temperature with a stove. Lastly, the 
excess of dye, c a sort oferust, is removed t>y nibbing the 
ribs with a piece of waxed^dhth, by whicfji they become 
polished, and they arq then set straufrt bywraimng them 
iu a cold state. * * - *<- 

Before proceeding with ihe^i uvie w. of the contribu- 
tions of the Several tiafion% attention is claimed tp the 
fact that London, Hamburg, Berlin, and. Vienna, are 
the chief seats or the' manufacture under considera- 
tion, aud that Kfy w curious coincidence the principal 


makers in three of tifosb cities bears the name of Meyer 
or Meyers. Two of them, namely, those rending in 
Ix>ndon and Hamburg, are present by their works iu the 
Great Exhibition; but the third, of Vienna, does not 
exhibit. 

Austria. 

The display of walking-sticks in the Austrian Section 
is very extorsive, aud lias been contributed principally by 
two^ stick-makers ; aud also by a manufacturer of pipe- 
tubes, who has been rewarded chiefly for the latter article 
(sec’ Pipes). Although the two other exhibitors have 
not received tny Award, their contributions are deserv- 
ing of favourable mention from their extent, cheapness, 
and goodness of workmanship. The largest exhibitor is 
A. Tautz (685, p. 1042), who sends a very extensive col- 
lection of sticks, from 9rf. to several pounds each. They 
comprise most of the known varieties, and are generally 
ornamented with ivory handles, which, although not re- 
markable for any great correctness of form, are very well ' 
executed and very elaborate, and many of them are 
exceedingly humorous. Taking the amount of work 
iuto consideration, file'* goods of tins maker are generally 
low in price. The exhibitor next in importance is T. 
Ludwig (679, p. 1042), who has contributed walking- 
sticks from 1*. each, but not ranging to prices so high ns 
thoAe sent by the maker already mentioned. His con- 
tributions are remarkable for their cheapness wherever 
much h^nd-carving is displayed. 

Belgium. 

The Walking-sticks in the Belgium Department are 
contributed by one exhibitor from Bruges (4, 6), and con- 
sisted entirely of a description ornamented with inlaying, 
which is well-executed. 

British Colonies. 

The exhibitors of Walking-sticks from the various 
dependencies of Great Britain arc very numerous, and 
their contributions highly interesting, from the variety of 
materials employed in their formation ; none, however, 
can be considered in any way as representing the art of 
stick -making in a commercial sense. From Western 
Africa is a stick, or rather, staff of honour usually carried 
before the African qhiefs. Beside this, which was sent 
by ty*. Me William (5 a, pp. 953, 954), are several sticks 
from the horn of the rhinoceros, contributed by Mr. 
Banbury (28, p: 950), and a stained Quina walking-stick 
from the Groenkloof Missionary-station. From South 
Africa Mr. Bridges ( 21, p. 950) has sent some sticks of 
rhinoceros-hide. Smith Guiana is represented by two 
exhibitors, Mr. Bee (io6, p. 987) and Mr. Duggin (148a, 
p. 986) ; the first of whom has sent a'walking-rtick made 
of the outer part or rind of the Tooroo palm from the 
River Bemerara, and the second one made of a tree called 
letter-wood. From the Eastern Archipelago are ratans 
aud bamboos contributed by P. Hammond aud Co. (2, p. 
988). The Et/lian Courts contain some very interesting 
specimens of decorated sticks, as they do of most of the 
oniamSngil arts, they are contributed by four exhibitors, 
beside the Honourable East India Company (p. 924). 
The specimens af present to be noticed consist of four 
bamboo-walking-sticks, richly mounted in gold and 
silver, sent from the Rajah of Ulwar) ; a stick enriched 
with* painted ornament, and mounted with silver, con- 
tributed tty the Rajah of Kisnaghur(p. 924) ; sandal- 
wood and carved ivory Chowrcetr, or Whisks, from the 
Rajah of 1&urtfore (p. 924); an ivory walking-stick, 
with a gold ring; two Ivory Chowrees, one from 
Jodhpore, the other from Bhurtpore; and two Chowrees, 
made of tlje tail of the Yak (Bos Gnmniens) 9 with silver 
handles (p.^924). . There is also a selection of walking- 
sticks of various descriptions, made at Calcutta, and in 
Cochin China ; Betel-nut sticks and a Sandal-wood whisk 
from Calcutta. Most of these beautiful and interesting 
articles were purchased by the Company for the purpose 
of the Exhibition. The small collection from the Island 
of St* Vincent (p. 975) consists principally of specimens of 
Supple-jacks ; and from Trinidad is a walking-stick sent 
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by the Governor, Lord Hahris 974, 975). From Van 
Lumen's Land are two contributions of walking-sticks, 
made wijh the hard portion of the bone of the whale, with 
heads carved oat of the whale’s tooth, one being sent by 
Sir W. T, Denison (804, p. 998), and the other by Mr. 
T. Screen (805, p. 998) : and there is also a stick made 
of the Oak of Tasmania ( Casuarina quadriralvis ), con- 
tributed Jby the Venerable Archdcfoon Marriott. 

China. • t 

In the Chinese Court is a bamboo walking-stick, furi- 
ously carved, which was contributed by Mr. F. S. Car- 
penter (33, p. 1425), in addition to whirifk may be men- 
tioned two Chinese sceptres, one from Her Majesty’s 
Consul at Shanghais (28, p. 1420), and a still more in- 
teresting and elaborately carved specimen contributed by 
Mr. P. P. Thoms (16, pp. 1422, 1423), of Warwick 
Square, a full description of which will be found in the 
Illustrated Catalogue. It would appear, from Mr. Thom’s 
•account, that it dates from 2169 years B. £. These spe- 
cimens, however, must be regarded as mere curiosities, 
and in no way representing the commerce of China in 
this branch of trade, which as regards the raw material is 
very important, large quantities being annually Exported. 
From Canton alone 1,200,000 sticks of various kinds 
were exported In 1846, consisting chiefly of different 
kinds of canes and bamboos, but comprising also latfrel- 
sticks, stems of the tea-plant, and the root of the fig-tree 
of the Pagodas (Jicus indica), 

France. # 


The French Department contains sonic very eljgant ex- 
amples of walking-sticks, which have been Bent principally 
by an exhibitor noticed in the List of Awards ; but speci- 
mens were also exhibited by the umbrella-mannfacturers, 

deed many of the umbrella-tnonufacturersof France are 
also makers of walking-sticks and riding-whips. Fiance 
does not export a very large quantity of walking-sticks, on 
account of the far less cost of production in London and 
Hamburg of the ordinary descriptions, and in Vienna of 
those with elaborately carved handles. The chief speci- 
mens sent by the French stick-makers, and also by the 
umbrella-makers, consist generally of articles made of 
elongated ram's horn and conglomerated tortoiseshell. In 
1847 there were, in Paris, one hundred and sixty-five 
manufacturers of walking-sticks, and riding and driving- 
whips, employing nine hundred ami sixty-two workpeople, 
who produced goods valued at 140,320/. The journey- 
man, who in Paris works by the piece, earns from 2s. 1 tin. 
to 4». lOd. per day ; and a skilful engraver or enchaser L # 
about 7s. 3c/. per day. The workwomen earn from Is. 2d. 
to Is. 10 d. per day. M. Natalis Kondot quotes 12,000/. 
as the annqpl value of the productions of the largest manu- 
facturer in Paris; but this estimate comprises also riding 
and driving-whips. About nine-tenths of these articles 
are exported. The imports of bamboo-canes into France 
are as follows: — 
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Hamburg. 

The most important display of walking-sticks is un- 
doubtedly that in the Hamburg Department, contributed 
by H. C. Meyer, jun. (86, p. 1189), who it appears is the 
most extensive stick-maker in the world. His collection 
contains about five hundred varieties, comprising most of 
the known materials* This exhibitor, who in Hamburg 
employs between two and three hundred workpeople, has 
also a branch-establishment in New York. There is also 
a small collection from another exhibitor of Hamburg, 
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which, being a free port, possesses aif almost equal ad- 
vantage with London in regard to obfttining materials 
free of duty, and is generally a large purchaser at the • 
Colonial sales in London of all the productions obtaidfed 
from the British dependencies. Being placed on Eh 


equality in this respect, Hamburg has another 'great 
advantage in the cheapness .of hand-labour Aver London, 
and is consequently a most powerful rival in the manu- 
facture of sticks. 4 


Hesse. 


From the Graiyl Duchy pftiease is contributed * col- 
lection of sticks, ornamented with transfers from paper, 
printed by lithography, and which are produced also low 
a price as to defy the competition of Hamburg or Condon. 
Large quantities of these very neat production^ imitative 
generally of sticks covered with plait, are annually ex- 
ported to England and America. ^ 

Prussia. 

There is one exhibitor who sendfe good articles from 
Essen. 1 % 

Sardinia. * 

There is one exhibitor of beautifully finished plain 
•sticks, which, although comprising few varieties, are very 
meritorious. • 

Switzerland 

Sends a gold stick-head with internal mechanism. 

• Tuscany. • 

The contributions from Tnscany consist of five walking- 
sticks, composed of numerous pieces of hoft, with handles 
of gilt bronze. 

United Kingdom. 

The manufacture of sticks in England is in an increasing 
and most flourishing condition ; for not only are the goods 
for home-consumption chiefly made in this country, but 
Great Britain also possesses a vqry large export trade in 
the finished article, and almost exclusively supplies the 
Continent with the raw material withbvHtah her markets 
are abundantly furnished from all parts of the world. To 
give some idea of the extent of the trade, itftnay be stated 
tiiat the principal Loudon maker prepares annually 80,000 
bundles, which ore equal to 2,500,000 ratana, principally 
for parasol and umbrella ribs ; and J*e also sells annually 
the subjoined (fuantiticsof manufactured Bticlp, viz. : — 


Partridge canes ------ 6O,OQ0 

Bamboo canes a - - - - — 80,000 

Matacca<rane% - - -• - y 0,000 

Drogot <mncs ------ 100,000 

Ground rat an s 15,000 

English, sticks, such as oak, aBh, crab , \ ^ ^ 


nuqfle, fee. • 

Polished ash-stSd&s are chiefly manufactured at Bir- 
mingham, where they%re sawn out by machinery, and 
subsequently turned and polished. At present the English 
rib^ is unable to compete with the German manufacturer 
in product nggtisks ornamented with transfers from printed 
papers, but probably the substitution of letter-press for 
lithographic-printing would turn the scale in mvour of 
Efigland. 

The importation of walkfcg-rticks is, however, very 
small as will be seen frojn the following table : — 

• Value of the IgroRTS into the United Kingdom, of 
Manufactured Walking-slicks in IfigO. 

^ § £+ • 

From the Hanseatic Towns — — 792 

- Holland - r - - - 490 

„ Franco - - — — • 269 

„ dtlier Farts - - - - # 93 

^FroAi all Parts - •- - 1,6Q4 

Whale-bone stick# are nllflc better add cheaper in Ger- 
many* and the continental makers are also more proficient 
in makiug sticks from the hide of the rhinoceros; but aa 
regards those ornamented with silver wire, England is 
unrivalled, and holds a high position with regard to the 
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chased silver and tilt handles ; indeed the ferrules and 
metal-work generally are unsurpassed. The same remark 
which was made with respect to umbrellas, here applies 
to* the carved ivory stick-handles: the fault appears to 
consist in choosing subjects which cannot be well executed 
at such prices as can be afforded for the carving. 

*The following wholesale prices will give some idea of 
the value of the different kinds of sticks of British manu- 
facture, though not a very accurate one, without at the 
same timd seeing the samples : — , 

Per dot. Per doi. 

'Polished Ash sticks « - 3%, to 6*. 

Bamboos - - - - - 2a. &/. to 6*. 

Partridge - - - - - 6#. to 18*. 

Wliangee t - - - - • - 4«. to 48s. 

Each. Each. 

Malacca - « - - - 4*. to 40s. 

Per dos. Per dos. 

Beech, with crutch handles - 12* to 18*. 

Canes with loaded heads - 10s. 

Each. Koch. * 

Sword-stick* - - - - Is. Gd. to 12s. 

Walking-sticks are sent by thirteen exhibitors, whose 
productions are dispersed in varfous divisions, as, for 
example, in Classes VIII., X., XVI., XXII., and XXIX.' 

These specimens comprise many instances of the em- 
ployment. of walking-sticks for containing various imple- 
ments, alluded to in the introductory matter. Beside the 
instances there quoted, are to be found — a walking-stick 
which servcAhe purpose of a miniature wine-cellar and 
larder (Class XVI., 81, p. 522); one which contains a vol- 
taic-battery (Class X., 423, p. 455), whioh contfhually sub- 
jects the owner to an electric current ; one (Class XXIX., 
183, p. 800), to contain guide-maps, and two or three others 
convertible into seats, umbrellas, and other instruments. 

United States, 

The United States are represented by one contributor, 
who exhibits a gold-headed walking-stick, made from the 
curled-hickory. 

# Wurtkmbdug. 

Beside one foamftacturer, who exhibits sticks to some 
extent, three ^rntriFutors send stick and umbrella-handles, 
with other articles in ivorV, one of whom has obtained a 
Prize Medal^ to be alkided to under the article Toys. 

Beside those who Exhibit wal^ug-stickg, with articles 
discussed in other portions of this Report, there arc forty- 
six exhibitors of walking-sticks only, or principally ; of 
these, there are: — • ^ 

-5 Holders of a Prize Mfrdnl. *» ' 

i$ Who obtained Honourable Mention. 

38 Unrewarded. 

46 Total. u * 

The number of Exhibiton from the various countries is 
os follows: t ‘ 

1 * Austria ----- 2 

Belgium - - - - - 1 •** 

* British Colonies k ® • 

Guiana ----- 2 
Eastern Archipelago - - 1 

East Indies - - - - 5 <> 

South Africa * - - - 1 

• St. Vincent - - - - 1 

< Trinidad - - 1 

Van Piemen’s Land - t- C K 

r Western Africa - - - 3 , 

' Chine ----- 3 
u France — - - - o - 1 

Hamburg - -e - - - 2 • 

. 1 


Ltetf of Awards. 


Prussia -.v- - - -/ 1 

Sardinia — — , — -« - y 1 

. BwihmrlAid - - i ^ c 1 

/Tuscany' - - - - l 

; UnitoTkingdom - - «- 13 

* v * U nBp^ S ta$€f^- — — — 1 

Wurte^buarg — — — — «i 

Total - - ag 


Bag re, — (France, 1 1 23, p. 1 232). Honourable Mention 
is accorded for a collection of walking-sticks r made of 
ram's-kom and tortoiseshell. 

Ciaudo, Joseph (Sardinia, 68, p. 1304). Prize Medal 
for a collection of well-manufactured walking-sticks, com- 
prising several varieties of wood. 

Frank, J. G., Offenbach, (Grand Duchy of Hesse, 61, 
p. 1129). ^Honourable Mention is accorded for a large 
collection of well-made and very cheap walking-canes, 
which are ornamented with tartan and othdr patterns, 
transferred fngn lithographic impressions on paper, and 
then highly varnished ; and also for papier-mache' snuff- 
boxes. * 

Hedingeii, C., Stuttgart, (Wurtemburg, 92, p. 1119). 
Prize Medal for a collection of Malacca walking-sticks, 
partridge walking-canes, umbrella and parasol sticks, and 
some few umbrella- frames. The goods exhibited are well 
mode, and at very reasonable prices. 

Meyer, H. t)., jun. (Hamburg, 8G, p. 1139). Prize 
Medal for a most extensive assortment of excellent walking- 
sticks, sword-sticks^ ai d dart-sticks, the mounts of which 
are. in nvost cases, tastefully designed and well executed. 
The collection comprises also split whalebone, plain and 
fluted, which is used for covering stick?, whips, opera- 
glasses, and telescopes. 

Meyers, Barnett, 18 Crutclicd Friars (Class XXIX., 
14n, pp. 797, 798). Prize Medal for a very large and inter- 
esting collection of canes and sticks of various descrip- 
tions, ; n the raw state, which comprises all the principal 
varieties. Also parasol and umbrella ribs of dyed ratau ; 
cane-ribs for milliners, cap-makers, whip-makers, and 
chair-makers, together with an excellent collection of 
highly-finished walking-canes, sword-sticks, ami dart- 
sticks, the mounts of which are good in design, and of the 
best class of workmanship. 

Schulz, C., Essen (Prussia 593, p. 1083). Prize 
Medal for a collection of well-made walking-sticks, and 
sword-canes, which are well manufactured, and are sold 
at reasonable prices. 

Tonti, L., Florence (Tuscany 1 11 , p. 1 298). Honour- 
able Mention for a collection of walking-canes composed 
of numerous pieces of horn of different tints. 

IV. FANS. 

Upwards of 3000 years ago the artist of ancient Egypt 
painted the fim on the walls of the tombs at Thebes. 
There the Pharaoh sits surrounded by his fan-bearers, 
each in his due rank ; and there is seen an investiture of 
a fan-bearer, which realises the description in Generis 
of the honours paid by Pharaoh to Joseph. The office 
of fan-bearer must have been honourable, and the insignia 
of office were long slender vividly coloured fans on 
variegated or twisted handles: in war the same officers 
acted as generals or marshals, using their fans as stand- 
ards; and in peace they assisted the Pharaoh in the 
temple, and waved their variegated funs both to produce 
a cooling brenze, and to guard the sacred offerings from 
the contaminatioji of noxious insects. 

Th£ fyn is mentioned by Euripides, and its origin from 
“ barbarous countries •” its use in Greece was similar to 
that int Egypt, hut its forms were for more beautiful. 
The wings of a bird joined'- laterally and attached to a 
slender handle formed the simple yet graceful fon of the 
FViest of Isis, when Isis became a Grecian deity ; but it 
1 had not this form alone, for the Greek vases of Sir W. 
Hamilton show that leathers of different lengths were 
taken and spread out somewhat in the form of a semi- 
circle, but pointed at the top; a thread connected the 
foathers at their base, and another near their summit, and 
the fan tipis made was fixed in a handle. This fon, the 
precise type of the state-fon of Jndia and China of the 
present day, was waved bv a female slave. „ 

The fon, according to Virgil and Apuleius, was sacred 
to Bacchus, and the “ mystica Vannus Jacchi " was 
carried in procession iu the feast of that deity, as well as 
in the Eleusinian Mysteries. Its appellations multiplied, 
though its office remained the same, and it was termed 
indifferently “ Flabellum ” or 41 Miumrium” 
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The modem Greek church it cnroful to place a fan in 
the hands of its deacons to guard the officiating priest 
and the elements from desecration. 

The Ruffian ladies certainly enjoyed the luxury of the 
fan, which, gorgeous with peacock’s feathers, or delicute 
with the tinted plumes of the ostrich, could not yet 
be folded, and rendered the services of an attendant 
necessary. 

In the tforks of the middle ages references ye made to 
the two forms of the fan, to that employed for viinnowing 
the grain, aqd that used in the service of the churfc h, 
alternately to court the breeze or wave away the flics, till 
wc hear of the fan as brought to France byCathcrine de 
Medicis, when it was no longer stiff and unyielding, but 
light and pliable. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, it was so constructed that it could be folded in 
the manner of those used in the present day. Formed of 
paper and perfumed leather, it became the delight of the 
French Court; and attracting the attention of artists, 
fans in the luxurious reigns of Louis XIV. apd Louis XV. 
(in the latter under the name of “ Pompadours ”) shone 
with gilding and gems, and at length glowed with the 
pictures of lloucher and Watteau f lAtil at length no 
toilet was esteemed complete without a fan, the %ost of 
which was frequently in those days as high as from 12/. 
to 15/. sterling. In Italy, on the contrary, in the early 
part of the seventeenth century, even painted fans were 
of a very moderate price, and of universal use. “The 
first fans,” savs Cory at, in his Travels in 1C08, “that I 
saw in Italy, f did observe in this space between Tizig- 
liiton and Cremona; but afterwards I observed fliem 
common in most places where I travelled. These fans 
both men and women of the country do carry to cool 
tli cm wives with in the time of heat by often fanning 
of their faces. Most of them are very elegant and pretty 
things. For whereas the frame consisteth of a painted 
piece of paper and a little wooden handle, the paper 
which is fastened into the tops is ou both sides most 
curiously adorned with excellent pictures, either of amo- 
rous things, having some witty Italian verses or fine 
emblems written under, them; or of some notable Italian 
city, with a brief description thereof added thereto. 
These fans are of a mean price, for a man may buy one 
of the fairest of them for so much money as counter- 
vailetli an English groat.” 

England must have been a great buyer of tans in the 
last century, &s a lady of that period would have feltjas 
awkward without her fan as a gentleman without flis 
sword. Indeed Addison makes the comparison, and in 
the Spectator he describes an academy where the use of 
the fan is taught. “ In the flutter of a fan,” he observes, 
“ there is the angry flutter, the modest flutter, the timo- 
rous flutter, the confused flutter, the merry nutter, and 
the amorous -flutter.” lie says, “ I have seen a fen so 
very angry that it would have been dangerous for the 
absent lover who provoked it to have come within the 
wind of it.” 

Gay again gives the fan as a present from Venus to a 
despairing lover, in order to soften his mistress, and 
describes in verse the bint which the peacock's tail pre- 
sents for its construction, j » 

China. " » 

* 

In fan-makijig the Chinese and French are the great 
rivals, and may be said to monopolise the supply of the 
whole world. In the lacquered fans the superiority of 
the natives of China is fully admitted ; they are unri- 
valled especially when price is taken into consideration, 
in the sculpturing and piercing of the wood, bone, ivory, 
or mother-of-pearl framework. Even their commonest 
fens are remarkable for boldness and originality of design, 
brilliancy of colouring, sharpness of drawing, and Jolidity 
and correctness of workmanship. The manufacture of 
fens is carried on almost exclusively at Canton, Sou- 
tchou, Hang-tchou, and Nankin. The fens of ivory and 
bone and or feathers, are made exclusively for exportation 
to Europe or America; those used byrihe Chinese are o€ 
bamboo polished or japanned, and covered with paper: 
they are sold at from lid, to 14s. <3dL per dozen, secerning 
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to tHe quality of the frame and the dtfeign of the leaf.* 
The examples which arc iu the Great Exhibition did ndt, 
however, come direct from any Chinese maker, but were 
contributed by three Euglish exhibitors, viz.: Messrs 
C. T. Biuink (p. 1424;, J. Daniell (p. 1424), and* 
Hewett and Co. (p. 1421). The examples exhibited 
comprise fans of painted and embroidered feathers; 'a 
feather-fan painted with silver outlines, representing 
groups of Chinese figures, the feathers being 1 alternately 
blue and white; on ivory-fan elaborately cawed and 
pierced, and considering the amount of work, very 
cheap, its price bepig only *04 There are also several 
very common paper-fens, ornamented either with.rude 
delineations of landscapes, or besprinkled with ^old- 
spangle. r 

France. 

Fan-making has .arrived at a high degree of pci/ection 
in France, and presents a remarkable instance of the 
subdivision of labour, as may l>e gleaned from the state- 
ment? that alxiut twenty different opexajious, performed 
by as many pairs of hands, are necessary to^he produc- 
tion of a feu which sells far less than one halfpenny ; on£ 
that these various processes are not all carried on in a 
sjpgle manufactory, but on the contrary, form four dis- 
tinct branches of trade, directed by masters employing 
the various artisans, who, for the most part*, work at their 
own homes, and who arc frequently assisted by tlieir 
wives and children. 

» A fan consists of the frame of solid material, called a 
“ Pied” which is comprised of the innet ribs or “/Inns,” 
and the two* outer ribs or “ Panaches” and likewise of 
the flexible leaf or “ Feuille” The frame is made of 
wood, bone, ivory, tortoise-shell, or mother-of-pearl. The 
first operation is performed by sawing the material into 
the required form for the inner and outer ribs. These 
ribs then pass into the hands of another workman, who 
shapes them with a file, and they are then taken»up 
successively by the polisher, the piercer, the sculptor, 
the gilder, and the workman who fixes on them the 
spangles and pins of gold, silver, tffid steel. The frame is 
no wisent to the manufactory which furniuheB She necessary 
drawings for the scries of operations, %here it is riveted, 
the rivet being frequently ornamented with* a precious 
stone. 

The leaf or feuille is sometimes single, but jnore often 
double ; and it is usuallymade of pqper lined with silk 
or calico, but alto of parchment, lantbVskin, gatin, and 
silk gauze. The richer kinds of feuilles are painted in 
water-colours on vellun^ by artists known as Jeuillistes ; # 
a*4 the highest and most expensive elas* by artists'of 
celebrity, snyb Botfeber fend Watteau, Camille'Roque- 
pl an, GavarnC Cflcment Boulanger, and Dupre, hawe affixed 
their signatures to fans which they have decorated. The 
devices on the more ordinary descriptions of fens are 
printed from copperplates, and coloured by hand, aud 
the most common sorts arc ornamented by the process of 
chromo-litliography. * # • 

The fcuille is folded in a mould of Arong pape* aud'is 
thdh fmmnted rin the frame and glued to the prolong- 
ations or of the inner ribs. The feuille of the 

best fans is after this painted on the edge with gold-size, 
and gilt with leaf-gold ; but the feuille ofthe common fens 
is p fluted in Dutch metal, previous to its being cemented 
on the frame. The decorator now ornaments the framj 
withhold or coloured ornaments, and the fan lastly passes^ 
rates the hands gf the overlooker, who attaches the tas- 
piels, and selects the proper sized shfcith intojvliich she 
places it? • , • 

The frame or “ Pied ” is made in tne parishes of 
Andeville, the Deluge, the Beisifere. Corbeil-Cerf, and 
Sainte Genevihve- In the district situated beflreen Meru 
and Beauvais, iu ve Department of the Oise, 2*000 work- 
people, men, wonfen, agd children, arq employed in the 
fen-trade. The tfobds used are the beam-tree, the plum* 
tree, ebouy, sandal,, and Wat lime-tree.* The dexterity 

* Etude pratique du Commerce d* exportation de lx Chine, 
by Natalis Mondot, pp. 92, 93. 
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and sureness of Ifemd of the peasant workman are said to 
bd quite WQndtfful. Considering his want o knowledge 
of the principles of drawing, his facility iu engraving, 
sculpturing, and gilding, is certainly remarkable. The 
‘piercing is performed by means of minute saws, which 
the workman makes for himself with pieces of watch- 
sjbring. A 1 remarkable piece of saw-piercing in the 
scams of a mother-of-pearl fan is exhibited in the 
French Section, No. 149; it contains no less than 1,600 
holes inHhe square inch : this tour-dp-force is the pro- 
duction of one of these peasant artisans, named Desir6 
Fleury. < 

Tho printing, the colouring, and the mounting of the 
feuillc, and the final embellishment of the fan, are usually 
performed at Paris, under the direction of the fan -maker, 
called jhir excellence 44 Event ailliste though he has 
really but little to Lo with the manufacture of the fan, 
and must be regarded rather as the , collector into one 
focus, and arranger of the produce of others; yet his 
labours are not the less essential. The mounting of the 
feuillc, its ornamentation with feathers, aud final 'deco- 
ration, are -/he operations usually performed by a small 
munber of workpeople in his' own establishment ; be- 
sides which he furnishes the drawings to the peasant 
in the Oise, for the framework to fait the constant changes 
in fashion, he a instructs his feuilliste as to the style of 
ornament, he 4 groups together the frames and feuilles, 
and finally he overlooks the whole to see that the 
workmanship has been well executed. Except the mount- 
ings of thcveuille and the final adorning of the fau, the. 
other operations "are usually performed by workmen 
at. their om homes. The number of ffc-i -makers or 
Eventaillievh in Paps in 1627, was 15, who employed 
1,010 workmen (344 men, 500 women, and 16G children), 
and sold about 40,420/. worth of fans. According to the 
“ Statislique ear V Industrie a Paris” drawn up by 
our colleagues M. Natalis Rondot and M. Say, it appears 
that in. 1847, there were 122 lan-makers, comprising 
chamber-masters as mounters, feuillistcs, painters, and 
colourers. The value of the fans made was 110,000/. 
These masters employed 575 workpeople (262 Wn, 
264 women, <29 youths, and 20 girls). The workmep on 
the average can* 3s. , and the women Is. 8 d. per day. 
The men were for the most part copper-plate engravers 
and printers, lithographic draughtsmen and printers, 
painters, aud colouWs ; the women were mounters, illu- 
minators, painters^colourcrs, apd overlookers. Thus in 
twenty years, it appears thaf the produce in fans had 
incr^Mfea in value nearly threefold, whilst the number of 
workpeople had diminished to otic half. This change is 
' to'be attributed to the employment of machinery ; espe- 
cially of the fly-press in stamptiig odt and embossing the 
ribs, and Che extensive employment of chrtfeno-lithography, 
an art not practised at the former period. By these means 
the French have been enabled greatly to increase their 
exports by the production of cheap fins, to compete with 
those made by the Cliinesc. P. Duvelleroy (France, 495, 
p. 1201) exhibited some small 1 fans, the price of which 
was os Jov as 5 d. per dozen. 

. The collection of fans in the Freneff Department is 
most complete, and contains several sjfeciidty decorated in 
honour of the Exhibition, and of Her Majesty %nd Prince 
Albert. .Beside these and others, painted by first-rate 
artists, it comprise most of the descriptions manufactured 
for exportation, and which possess distinctive characters, ( 
4 according to the market fort which they are destined.* 
For instance, some display great dijereu/es in the le».g{h 
of the ribg .and tite^ortion of the circle occupied by th# 
fsn« when opqn: other fens, intended for Tulkey and 
Morocept are composed entirely *of feathers, and, in 
conformity with . the Mtohamedan doctrine, no living 
object is piloted on/them., The principal foreign markets 
fbr fetus made in France are the* South American States. 
In' the. decomtiop of such fhiv asjrre intended for 
Buenos Ayres 4due and green are*6arefblly omitted, 
these colours having political significance, and being 
proliibifid from use on pain of death.*' All the qxhibitors 
are of the olas«lfcallad* 1f ‘ . Evctitaittisfe* ” as none of the 
inatmfecturetp of the Department of l’Oise send their 
productions. * 


British Colonies. 

The colonial dependencies of Great Britain contribute 
many examples of Fans, some of which are interesting on 
account of their simplicity, whilst, on the other hand, 
those from India present most striking proofk of the 
luxurious splendour of the Indian princes. British Guiana. 
Mr. W. H. Holmes (132, p. 986), exhibits ferns made of 
the Ita-palm. Cyiada. A fan of somewhat similar 
nature, but made of the bark of a tree, is contributed by 
Miss He£en Rochkleau (175, p. 967). Ceylon. There are 
seyeral rich 14 Punkahs'* or mns, aud a richly-painted 
ivory fen-hgpdle from thiB island. India . The Indian 
Department contains fans or Punkahs in great variety as 
regards form and dccofation and the material employed, 
some of them being of a very costly description. There 
are, for example, two ferns contributed by II. H. the Rajah 
of Kota (p. 924), one with an ivory handle, the other with a 
gold handle : but as the names of the various manufheturers 
were unfortunately not ascertainable at the time the Jury 
examined these specimens, no prizes were awarded in their 
favour. The Indian fan differs from that of Europe and 
China in not clo&’ng, and likewise in its form: and it is 
usually kept in motion by an attendant. Beside the fans 
affixed to central handles, all of which arc most gorgeously 
enriched with embroidery and jewels ; f f here are exhibited 
others resembling a curtain suspended from a silver rod, 
which is held horizontally by tne attendant, and waved 
backwards and forwards over the head of the wealthy 
Hindoo : and there is also the circular standard-fan ; the 
handle being a silver staff, crooked at the top, to which 
the fan is uttached on the side opposite to the crook. 
The attendant stands by the side of his master, and placing 
the end of the staff against his foot, inclines it away from 
his body and slowly swings it to and fro. There is also a 
lieautiful peacock-feather fan from Assam, and a fan or 
Punltah 9 composed of China beads and pearls, and made in 
the city of Delhi. The most simple, however, are those 
made of the entire or the divided leaf of the JJortwnts 
fvrtnis t manufactured at Calcutta, aud commonly used both 
by natives and Europeans. The other examples comprise, 
a punkah made of klius-khus gra&s (Atulrtqjfjqon muricatus) 
which, when wetted, emits a fragrant perfume; fans made 
of sandal-wood, from Calcutta ; a fan made of bamboo 
from Moorshedabad, and several of similar description 
from other parts of India ; and lastly, from Bengal, large 
and hand-fans, made of the palmyra-leaf. • As far as the 
Reporters could ascertain the names of the contributors, 
it appears that, besides the fans from the Rajah of Kota, 
before named, several of the examples were sent by the 
Rajah of Pattiala (p. 924\ the Rajah of Jodhpore 
(p. 924), the Jurbulpore School of Industry (p. 924), 
and Captain Dalton 148, p. 791). The inspection of 
these beautiful productions of Indian workmen, naturally 
suggests the ic&a that their skill and reriTarkable taste 
might be turned to profitable account, if directed to the 
production of fans suitable to the European and American 
markets. Now* Scotia (p. 970) sends an example of a 
very simple Indian fan. Trinidad. Lord Harris, the 
Governor (p. 975), Bends examples of fans for ladies. 
And from Wmtem Africa , Mr. R. Jameson, of Liverpool 
(22, p. 955), exhibits several ferns from the banks of the 
Niger, one ofjvhich is made of a species of grass. 

, Egypt. 

.A few specimens of fens are exhibited ifi the collection 
from Egypt, to which much interest attaches, as coming 
from a country in which, possibly, the fan was first 
: devised. 

I w Spain. 

There are two exhibitors of fens in the Spanish Court, 
oneof jvhom contributes painted and also printed “Fouillos;” 
and the other both feuilles apd complete ferns, some of 
which are copies frgm French models., The examples, 
although they will bear no comparison in point of taste or 
execution with the splendid fens from France, are good of 
their kind ; and it would appear that the attention of their 
exhibitors has beetf directed rather to the manufacture of 
an article fbr general sale, than to the production of works 
of art. But It is remarkable, that no finer specimens 
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should have been sent from a country in which the use of 
bins is so prevalent that they are commonly offered for 
sale outside the arena of the bull-fights and other places 
of amusement. 

Tunis. 

The fans in* the Tunisian Court are ten in number, 
and Sre in some cases ornamented with rich embroidery. 

Turkey. w , 

The only example is an embroidered fan made 4 at 
Adrianople. 

WURTEMBUBQ. * 

Several bone and ivory fans are Exhibited by M. C. Stoll 
of Ulm, they are reasonable in price, but not nearly 
so good as the ivory-fans contributed by the French 
makers. 


# The number of exhibitors of fans is twenty -three ; of 
these, there arc 

2 Holders of a Price Medal. 

1 Who obtained Honourttblo^ention. 

20 Unrewarded. * 


23 To(»l.' 

The* number from the various countries is as follows-!- 

British Colonics : — m 
British Guiana - — - 1 r 

Canada ----- 1 

Ceylon ° 

India ----- 5 

Nova Scotia- - - - 1 

Trinidad - - - - 1 

Western Africa - - - 1 

China ----- 3 

Egypt - - - - - 1 

France ----- 3 

Spain ------ 2 

Tunis ----- 1 

Turkey ----- 1 

W urtembnrg - - - - 1 


Total- - - 23 

List of Awaudh. 

Dochot and Petit, Paris (France 149, p. 1178), 
Honourable Mentiou for a collection of fhns in ordinary 
demand and at reasonable prices, namely, from hd. to 40s. 
each ; also excellent examples of pierced and sculptured 
ivory and mother-of-pearl fans, one of the specimens of 
which has been before alluded to in the introductory 
notice. These are of much higher quality, and range in 
price from 32. to 122. each. 

DuvELLfetoY, P„ raris (France, 495, p. 1201), Prize 
Medal for a display of fans ornamented with artistic 
paintings, and remarkable for the beauty of the inlaying, 
and the pierced ivory and mother-of pearl frames. The 
most elegant fan iu this collection ib one painted by 
lloqueplan ; the ribs are of richly -pierced and sculptured 
mother-of-pearl inlaid with gold, and it is valued aj 40 2. 
Beside the above, others intended for foreign markets 
' were exhibited, the prices of which vary, from 5 d, to 40s. 
per dozen. 

Frlix, Alexandre, Paris (IJrance, 199, p. 1183), Prize 
Medal for a ^collection of fans, being for the most pact 
copies of the best examples of ancient fens : these, plthtfugh 
not possessing the merit of originality, are such remark- 
ably beautiful specimens of vellum-paintiug, that they 
folly entitle this mannfecturer to the award, and are 
moreover the richest of any exhibited. 


V. PIPES AND AJfBEB MANUFACTURES. 

Before discussing the merits of the pipes contributed 
from all quarters of the globe to adorn the Great Exhi- 
bition, it will be proper to notice the materials principally 
employed in their xrianufecture. t 
Clays, of different kinds, are more used than any other 
substance in the formation of pipes : but as their nature 
and composition .will probably be folly discussed in ihe 


Special Report on the fictile-arts, of which day pipe* 
making is comparatively but a small branch, it iB needless 
here to describe them. 

Woods of several descriptions are next in importance. 
The wild cherry-tree, and the jasmine are the principal 1 
sorts, and great care is bestowed on their culture to ensure 
their growing free from knots and blemishes ; the young 
stems of the jasmine being wound round with dotty? to 
j effect that object. Lemon-tree and ebony are also in re- 
quest, the latter ’)eing generally used for carvecf tubes. 

Mother-of-pearl, Horn, Twy. And Bone are extensively 
used ; nor are the precious irietais and costly gems excluded 
from a share in the formation of the pipe. But'* these 
have not that intimate connection with the subjectMunder 
notice, which appertains to two materials — Meerschaum 
and Amber, whose names are euphonious to the Ar of the 
genuine smoker. The former substance is devoted ex- 
clusively to his use ; and the latter though not entirely 
his own, pays to him a very considerable tribute, iu the 
fornj of mouth-pieces. 

So early as the year 1609, the getlrjne meerschaum 
must have been held in estimation in Ei%land ; since 
Dckker appears to refer to it in his “ Gull* a Horn-hook/ 9 
when he wishes his gallant to be able to discourse “ which 
pipe has the best bore, and \chich bums black, and which 
breaks in the burning." > 

Meerschaum {Ecunw de mer) is a mineral of somewhat 
rare occurrence. It consists of magnesia, silica, and 
water, and may be called a hydrated silicate of magnesia 
(MgO, SiOa+HO). j^s the compound is ndt crystalline, 
its constituents are variable, and thus silicates of iron and 
alumina are often found in combination w^h it. These 
affect the colonr of the meerschaum, whicBVhen pure is 
quite wliite. Silicate of iron frequently occurs, and gives 
it a tinge of colour, varying from the palest yellow to a 
deep brown. Good meerschaum is tolerably soft, it 
resists the pressure of the hand, but is easily indented by 
the finger-nail, and, especially after having tieen wetted, 
may be easily cut with a kniie. The fracture is generally 
earthy, and rarely conchoidal; still the state of aggre- 
gation of even pure meerschaum is very variable, as is 
proved by the marked differences in itrf spdbific gravity. 
&onie kinds sink in water, others float on its surfece; 
these qualities in the estimation of the pide-maker, are 
indicative of different values, for h<ycyects noth the very 
heavy and the very light, and prefers those* of medium 
density. The fight varieties are generally very porous, 
and even contain large cavities, whilst the heavier kinds 
he suspects to lie an artificial product. 
t Meerschaum is met erith in various localities, in Sgain* 
(ireece, and Moravia; lyit by far the largest qual ity is 
derived from, Asia Minor, it being dug chiefly in the 
peninsula of Natalia, near the towifof Couiah. * Formerly 
the material was roughly fashioned on the spot into bowls, 
which were more elegantly carved in Europe. The art 
was especially cuffcvated in Pestk and Vienna, where it 
formed an extcnsiV^ %nd important branch of trade. 
These rough bowls still occur in commerce, but by fiu; the 
greater part of the meerschaum is exported in fee shape 
of ifitgutyr blocks with obtuse angles and edges, requiring 
careful manipulation with the aid of water, in pifier to 
remove* irregularities and faulty portions. A beautiful 
specimen of meerschaum thus cleaned is contributed by 
Ludwig Hartmann (Austria 675; and there is also a box 
of meerschaum earth in the Grecian Department, 2,3). 

aid t¥ie meersfehaiun of commerce has defects of various 
kinds * # besides various minerals scattered through its mass, 
it contains a hard sort of meerschaum, which the manu- 
facturer calls chalky Krcvkmasscn), and which as the came 
of much difficulty in the carting. % 0 

Previous to {the mechanical treatment of the meer- 
schaum* for miking the howl, it is subjected to a certain 
preparation. lids sd&ked in a liquified unguent composed 
of wax, oil, aud fats. T£e wax and fets which the J sub- 


* This subject is ably discus* under the head 44 Meer- 
schaum,” in Prechtfs 44 Encycltyadie der Qewerbe t md 
KiinsteJ* from which some of the foregoing remarks have 
been abstracted. » 
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stance absorbs.. chuse the colours 'which meerschaum 
assumes after smoking. Under the influence of the heat 
produced by the burning tobacco, the wax and fats pass 
through all the stages of a true process of dry distillation, 
the substances thus formed become associated with the 
products of the distillation of the tobacco, and by their 
diffusion through the meerschaum, all those gradations of 
colour which are so highly prised by the connoisseur are 
produced. * 

Occasidhally,' though rarely, the bow?$ are artificially 
stained by dipping them, before they are soaked in wax, 
in a solution of copperas (sulphate of { iron) either alone, 
or mixed with one of dragon’s blood. This process must 
manifestly affect, very materially, the shades of colour 
produced in smoking. 

Attempts have not been wanting to imitate meerschaum, 
the process being rather mechanical than chemical ; for 
although chemists have of late been very successful in the 
artificial production of minerals, for instance pal&gonite 
(Bunsen), spinellc (Ebelmen), crystallized carbonates ,(Se- 
narmont), no ouo*Khs attempted the production of meer- 
schaum, chemically. 

oThe large quantity of meerschaum parings tliat are left 
in roughing out the bowls would entail considerable loss, 
unless some process had beeu devised of rendering thenf 
available. A species of meerschaum bowl has long beeu 
known in commerce under the name of Mtma-kGpfe (massa 
howls), which is made from the parings; these are tritu- 
rated to a fine powder, boiled in water, and moulde I into 
blocks with 8r without the additiop of clay, each of these 
blocks suffices for one bowl ; but before they gau ffe used 
they must be allowed to dry for some time, as they contract 
considerably. 1 Specimens of composition pipe-bowls and 
cigar-tubes are exhibited in the Austriun Section (087). 
These bowls are distinguished from real meerschaum 
by their greater specific gfavity, but there is no very 
certain test by which the real meerschaum can be distin- 
guished from the composition, and many suppose that all 
the heifvier descriptions are spurious, though there is no 
absolute proof of this being the case. A negative test 
may however be mentioned ; the composition bowls never 
exhibit those* fittfe blemishes which result from the 
presence of forcigtf bodies in the natural meerschaum, 
therefore if &*blemish occur in a meerschaum bowl, which 
is very frequently th%case, the genuineness of the bowl 
is rendered most probable ; but as these do not show until 
after the bowl has been used for jrme time, the test is not 
of much value. 

Ami*##*— The most extensive use of this elegant material 
if feg? the manufacture of the morth- piece, an essential 
constituent of tbte genuine m«ersqhaunt and Turkish pipS 
Up to the present day, amber mouth-pi ecep Continue in 
great request in the East, where they fetch very high 
prices, instances of which will be quoted. 'There is a 
current belief in Turkey that amberris incapable of trans- 
mitting infection, and as it is a great fftark of politeness 
to offer the pipe to a stranger, ?hj n ''supposed negative 
property of the ambe? accounts in some measure for the 
estimation in which it is held. In the Christian countricr 
of Europe, ivory, bone, and horn, havc^to gorge eSfbnt 
usurped | he place of the more costly material, which is 
reserved for the higher cI&sb of pipes. Amber ‘is also 
much employed in numerous small fancy articles, espe- 
cially for beads, necklaces, brooches, and earrings. The 
Exhibition furnishes also examples of its being worked 
occasionally into candlesticks, Salvers, pipe-tubes, aftjl 
other larger articles. The coarser descriptions and chips 
of amber amalso employed for- the manufacture of var- 
. tyigh, and the preparationof amber-oil and succinic acid, 
which it Ridas by distillation at a Moderate tempera- 
ture. Copal, which b^ars af strong resembladbe to, but 
is much cheeper thanamba* , is occasionally substituted 
for it, fraudulently or through igaqraneA There is no 
difficulty in dbtinguibhrag the two l>y a cMmlctl analysis, 
but this renderatfce Sacrifice gf a small piece of the 
substance necessary some Varieties of amber, especially 
dark yufcewjtfad transparent descriptions, are scarcely 
to be disbuffdlifoed^ritq^ by a well-practised eye, from 
oopaL A few wards suay be said respecting the chemical 
characters of .amber which, however, do not affect its 


employment in manufactures. According to an analysis 
of Berzelius, it contains a volatile oU, succinic acid, two 
resins soluble in alcohol and ether, and a complex bitu- 
minous substance (succinic bitumen) which is not affected 
by any solvent. 

The mode of obtaining amber is peculiarly interesting. 
The greater part is found on the coast of Prussia Proper, 
especially between Konigsburg and D&ntzic: if is distin- 

S uished a$ terrestrial and marine amber; the former is 
ugiin mines, and is generally found in alluvial deposits 
of sgnd and clay, associated with fosBil wood, iron pyrites, 
and alum shrie. Amber is also found in some other 
countries, but never to opy amount. The marine amber 
is cast ashore during the autumnal storms on the coast of 
Pomerania and Prussia Proper. It is then picked up, or 
fished for with small nets. There ore several fine speci- 
mens of both descriptions of amber in the Austrian Section 
(675, p. 104#), and m the Prussian Section (438, 441, 40, 
and 41, pp. 1075, 1050). In the case bearing the latter 
number arc specimens of lund amber, and the fossil wood 
associated with it which were obtained at a depth of 
60 feet by the exhibitor, M. Tjsssi.er (41, p. 1050;, who 
employs about 20 workpeople in his amber-pits. The 
opinions respecting the origin of amber are very divided, 
some hold the view expressed by Tacitut in his Cicnnmia, 
that it is a resin exuded by certain coni ferae, traces of 
which are frequently observed among the amber. Others 
assume it to he a fflecies of wax or fat, having undergone 
4 a slow process of putrefaction ; and they base their views 
upon the fact that chemists are able to couvert cerous or 
fatty substances into succinic acid by inducing oxidation 
artificially. It is quite certain that at one time amber 
must have been liquid, for numerous small animals are 
found enclosed within it ; these for the most part are 
insects belonging to an extinct, species of Arachnid# (40;. 
There are numerous and excellent specimens of amber 
enclosing insects in the Prussian Section (441 ), and others 
in a case which deserves favourable mention from 
D. T. Tessler, who has sent one specimen containing the 
leg of a toad.* The processes which nature employs for 
the preservation of the structure or extinct insects, is one 
which themicro&copist successfully imitates by embalming 
his delicate dissections in Canada balsam between two 

There is evidence of the extreme antiquity of amber in 
the fact that the Phoenicians of old fetched it from 
Prussia. Since that period it has been obtained there 
uninterruptedly, and no diminution in the quantity annu- 
ally collected has been perceived. This would almost 
induce a belief in the correctness of the putrefaction 
theory, above alluded to, and we may perhaps assume that 
a constantly new formation of amber is taking place ; this 
view is somewhat strengthened by the different^ppearance 
of the varieties of-araber, which seem to exhibit the suc- 
cessive stages of its development and decay : still this 
conclusion to many will appear strained. The different 
kinds of amber are distinguished by varieties of colour 
and degrees pf transparency. It is found of all shades of 
yellow, from the palest primrose to the deepest orange, or 
even 4>xowii. Ife point of dearness amber varies from 
vitreous\ran$parency to perfect opacity, specimens being 
obtained nearly m white as ivory ; in this latter case the 
transformation is assumed to have advanced further than 
in the ordinary varieties. It is rarely fopnd, and is 
chiefly used for cameo ornaments, and is mounted on 
|« darker amber which forms the back ground. Several 
examples of its employment are exhibited in the Prussian 
Section. c 

An inquiry naturally suggests itself as to which of 
these varieties of amber is the most valuable. It is self- 
evident thjit this must depend, as in the diamond, upon 
the size afid the uniformity of thq pieces. Besides, as all 
the varieties, excepting the white, which has its special 
uses, are equally applicable for manufacturing purposes, 
it follows that the value of any particular sort must 
depend in a great measure upon its parity. The straw- 
yellow, slightly dondy, translucent variety is the most 

* According to M. Natalis Rondot, specimens of amber 
containing insects are of frequent occurrence in China. 
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rare, and is that which the Orientalsprefer to all others, 
and which they purchase at extravagant prices. There 
are few specimens of it in the Exhibition, and it is need- 
less to search for them in the German Department, as 
every piece that is found in Prussia is exported to Turkey 
in the raw or manufactured state ; and it is in the sectiou 
occupied by this latter country '(1928, 1929) the only 
specimen^ in the Exhibition will be^fbund. 

Some writers are of opinion that the • preference 
which the orientals show for the p&le yellow, slightly 
cloucLed variety, has been transmitted to them from the 
ancients, but their arguments will not Jtiear a ctose 
examination* • 

Having alluded to this matter, if will be as well to advert 
to the opinions held on the subject by the ancient authors. 
It appears that the word “electron” (amlier) had two signi- 
fications; one referred to the substance which we call amber, 
hence the derivation of the word electricity, from its long- 
known property of attracting, when rubbed, light Sub- 
Stances, such as straws, which was the? first electric 
phenomenon ever observed; the other meaning applied to 
an alloy of gold and silver found ii* nature, or produced 
artificially. Pliny* expresses himself very clearly on this 
point ; he says that gold always contains silver, and that 
when the silver ajpoOnis to one-fifth of the compound it 
is termed “ electruin if the proportion is higher, die 
clcrtriim ceases to be malleable. w 

It has been assumed that the latter .was the original 
meaning of the term, and that it was subsequently applied 
to amWr on account of its resemblance to the white ggold, 
the variety most closely resembling the alloy possessing 
the highest value. This view is supported by the cir- 
cumstance that we find “electron” spoken of by the epic 
poets Hesiod and Homer as employed in articles for which 
umtier would scarcely be applicable. r JThe application, 
for instance, of amber for shields might cause some alarm 
tor the safety of the Homeric heroes Hut the awient 
poets did not always pay minute attention to the natural 
qualities of the materials which they mentioned in their 
narrative ; this is evident from Hesiod's employing other 
fragile substances, such os ivory and alabaster iu the 
manufacture of shields. Moreover, the fine carving of 
these show-pieces was not adapted to resist heavy blows. 
The learned Buttmanu (Abhandlungcn efer Berliner Academic^ 
1818, 1819), very correctly observes that these works of 
art are derived by tlie poet direct from the workshop of 
Vulcan, and that this at once docs away with any protest 
against the insecurity of ivory, alabaster, or enamel in 
the maiiufucturcoof his shields. The same learned anti- 
quary has compared critically the most important pas- 
sages in which the word “ electron M occurs, and he has 
demonstrated, incontrovertibly, that the word originally 
iieont amber, and that the second interpretation has only 
been introduced at a later period, especially by the 
tragic poets. Thus it follows that the transmission of the 
predilection for the straw-coloured cloudy amber from 
the ancients is for from being proved, and that we must 
content ourselves with the explanation first attempted of 
its resulting from the greater rarity of this kind of amber. 
This predilection appears to be confined tovthe EasL #s in 
other countries, e.g., Russia, the orange-yellow transparent 
variety is decidedly preferred, possibly oi* account of its 
cheapness. The Russian peaqpnt girls adorn themselves 
with doable and treble rows of amber beads; though 
frequently they are supplied with mere copal-beads instead 
of the genuiue article. 
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Germany. 9 , 

No one will be surprised that this land of smokers hears 
off the palm in the manufacture of pipes and ambem n*r 
that her exhiBitors outnumber those of all other n&tiona 
collectively. All the States of Germany, however, liave 
not contributed equally, the pipes being thiefly from 
Austria, and especially from Vienna, and the amber- 
manufactures from Prussia. The meerschaum workfc of 
•the Viennese are unrivalled, as regards taste in design and 
excellence in execution ; .the carv ing of many of the jiipe- 

art. Most of the'foncy pipe-tubes) composed of hofp and 
mother-of-pearl, are more curious than graceful; the 
cherry-tree tubes are id great variety; and are good 
examples of this component of the long pip*; besides 
these, there are large numbers of bftie and wood mouth- 
pieces, and others jmade of amber, the latter being beau- 
tifully worked. 

The meerschaum pipes from Prussia are not numerous, 
nor tfre they so elaborate as those of Austria. •The Prussian 
Section presents such a series of amber 9pecj|iiens as are 
not likely to be again collected ; the manufoctured amber 
does not, however, evince much feeling for artistic design 
qii the part of their exhibitors, whose merits rest prin- 
cipally on the excellence and difficulties of the work- 
manship. * 

The contributions from the other parts of Germany con- 
sist of meerschaum and other pipes from Bavaria , which 
are not remarkable ; porcelain pipes from Hamburg and 
clay-pings from A atsato. Those from Hamburg are of 
fancy forma, and those from Nassau are chiefly plain 
descriptions, which are sold at exceedingly Aw prices. 

British Colonies. 

British Guiana . — T. B. Duobin (146, p. 986) sends a 
specimen of a pipe, or rather tube, used by the aborigines 
for smoking tobacco, called a Winna; it resembles a 
cheroot in outward appearance, but is hollow so* as to 
contain the tobacco. It is said tq be made from the rind 
of the fruit of the Manicole-palm (Arcca manicot, Lodd.), 
from the River Berbice. may be reXttatffbd that 6ucli 
tubes, made of paper covered with a leaf of tobacco, are 
now* manufactured in England* Canada Contributes a 
collection of well-made clay-pipes.^ The Indian collec- 
tion contains examples of the costly and beautifully-orna- 
mented cocoa-nut and 4p# IIookan% mounted in silver 
with their rich tubes or sfiakes, and the simple.pipe com- 
posed of two pieces of bamboo, one for the bowl cut close 
to & knot, ana a sm&Ueiyme for the tube. These primtyiv% 
V/pcs are in cqmmqp use amongst the poorer natives of 
India, andqyet Dr. Royle cites an extemporary pipe 
sometimes uset by the natives, which surpassed even this 
in simplicity^ the amateur makes two holes, one longer 
than the other, with # piece of stick, in a clay soil, in- 
clining the stick 6<Wth&t they may meet ; into the shorter 
hole he places the tqb&qpo, and applies his mouth to the 
other, and thus luxurates in the fupies flf the norcqtic 
hgrb. There is, likewise, a specimen of the Singoo 
opiuoApipe wlftch is of very small dimensions, the tube 
not being loiter # than a thimble. The opium is placed 
in the bawl, mid ignited by placing a piece of charcoal 
on it, which is effected with a small pair of tweezers, 
which find a place m this interesting and well-arranged 
collection. * 

China. • 


ractcr 

what has been presented to us in the Exhibitiofl under the 
head of Pipes and Amber Manufactures 


* Historia Naturalise xfidil., c. 4. Omni aurofiuest ar- 
gentum vario ptmdere, alibi dena, alibi nona, alibi ootava 
parte. Ubieunque quinta argenti portio ost, electrum 
vocatur. Pit et cura electrum argento addito: quod si 
quintain partionem excessit, inoudlhus non r esisdt. Et 
electro auctoritas Iiomero teste, qui ffienelai regiam auro, 
electro, argent o, ebori fhlgere traait. 

Id* Page 469, vol. il. t of Holland’s Translation. 


me genuine arucie. 9 i # * 

Having made these general objections on the cha-i • t • •, . ^ . . 

cter of amber, we pass to the detailed consideration of I - The of smoking is very gefcral in China, being 
' " ‘ ’ ‘ — ‘ common to both sexes in all classes of society, and«t all 


ages, Iu every partof this vast empire the tobgpco plant 
is cultivated* and consumed bothas snuff and for smok- 
ing. So prevalent is the habit that little girls and boys 
are commonly sSn smoking, and from this early period 
it is perseveredvn hf its votaries through life. It is 
always customary to offer visitors a tap of tea and a pipe. 
M. Nutalis Roudot, cstimffes tlie number of smokers in 
Cliiua #s at least 100 millions, and 6tates that pipes are 
made in enormpus uum tiers, and iu an almost infinite 
variety of forms ; they ate of three classes., the water- 
pipe, the straight-pipe, pud tlie opium-pipe. The Chinese 
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pines are generally very long, and the bowl very small, 
it 0 elti|f usually made of nickel-copper (white metal). 
The only contribution however is from Dr. Berncastle, 
yfuo geuda an opium-pipe and appurtenance^. 

* Egypt. 

• |t 

The specimens in the Egyptian Court comprise two 
Narguiles or water-pipes, one of zinc and one much 
richer, i^ou-ted in silver; also several pipe-bowls of 
Assouan! and Assiout, 1 

F^aS'cr. < 

Thd examples consist of clay-pipes only from two ex- 
hibitors ; they are Very numerous, and are exceedingly 
well manufactured, but their forms are not such as to 
sustain that high reputation for graceful design which 
this country enjoys. This is to be attributed to the class 
of penbns for whom the pipes are intended, and who 
prefer a pipe-bowl moulded into the form of some gro- 
tesque head with staring eyes, to the most elegant figures 
which could be dnvised. Very large quantities of these 
pipes are deported to England, Germany, Italy, the 
IXiited States, and other countries, and arc much esteemed 
on account of the very excellent quality of the earthen- 
ware of which they are formed. Their superior texture, 1 
it appears, is due in some measure to the clay of which 
they are chiefly composed, hut principally to the great 
skill of the manufacturers in compounding it with other 
materials. 7*° P ve some idea of the extent of the pipe- 
manufheture at St, Omer, it may.be stated that one of 
the exhibiting manufactories— that of Dum^riltSons, 
and Co. (p. 81) — employs 450 workpeople, and pro- 
duces annually 100,000 gross, or nearly fifteen million 
pipes, varying in price from Id. per dozen to 3 d. each ; 
and that the other — that of L. Fiolet (p. 1184)- em- 
ploys 850 workpeople, and produces 200,000 gross, or 
nearly thirty million pipes, consuming 7,674 tons of clay 

in tifoir manufacture. 

• 

Persia. . 

Mr. J. B. 'SeoityBON (A, p. 1426) contributes a Nargliili 
or Narguild, and a lady's amter mouth-piece, and Mr.'J. 
Hudson (10, c p. 1427) several specimeus of pipes, which 
illustrate the luxurious habits of the Persians in Bmoking. 


tanccs, or rather the duration of a journey, by the number 
of pipes which might be smoked in the time necessary to 
accomplish it. The Imames or amber mouth-pieces 
exhibited in the Turkish section surpass those of any 
other in splendour. One exhibitor sends four of choice 
amber, which are worth together, 1,0002. ; besides these, 
there are three groups from distinct exhibitors: in the 
case of one was noticed an amber cigar-tube, which is one 
of numerous instances of the innovations upon Turkish 
customs hf the introduction of European ideas. If more 
awards have not been made for Turkey than those cited 
in foe list, it does not arise from want of meritorious 
examples, bur simply liecause it was quite impossible to 
obtain a correct catalogue of exhibitors at the time the 
Jury examined the articles contributed from this country. 

Tunis. 

Weeds for pipes, and two embroidered pipe-guards, are 
the only contributions. 

Tuscany. 

The only example hi the Tuscan Section is a beauti- 
fully-carved ebony pipe-tube. 

* 

United Kingdom. •’ 

The pipes in the British side of the Exhibition are 
unimportant ; two consist of steel, one is a contrivance 
for condensing the fumes of the tobacco, and the other 
'two ^re of meerschaum. No common clay-pipes are 
exhibited ; their manufacture forms a distinct branch of 
the fictife-art, and is usually practised by small makers ; 
the processes employed being very simple and performed 
with wonderful celerity. The stem of the pipe is first 
formed by rolling a piece of clay with the hflhd on a slab 
until it forms a cylinder slightly tapered ; a ball of clay is 
then attached to the thickest end and placed in a mould 
formed of two halves hinged together, by merely dosing 
the mould the clay assumes the form of the outside of 
the bowl ; a plunger corresponding to the intended cavity 
is then forced in, and the excess of clay which exudes 
pared off. The pipe is completed by threading the stem 
on to a wire, which thus forms the bore, and after drying 
it is baked in a furnace of peculiar construction. 


* 

c Sardinia. 

The contributions ^rom this eafTntry consist of beauti- 
ful djSa*Qples of carved meerschaum pipe-bowls, which 
equaf those of Austria, but are iii|igmficant in point of 
huutoer, having^been contribptedby only one exhibitor. • 

, Turkey. < w 

In the Turkish collection are numerous rich examples 
of the Narguild, or water-pipe, in some casetf composed 
of silver, and ornamented with pro ious stones; the 
flexible tube, or Marpitch* used^with the Narguile, is 
foimed of a spiral wire covered wifo leather, over which 
anofoer wire is coiled, so as to fall between the interstices 
of the inner spiral. The Turks, in smofing the c Nar- 
guild, kahole the fiimes into the lungs, aifo n€vcfr consume 
the last portions of the tobacco, as the smoke becomes 
too pungent. There are numerous examples of the long- 
pipe, or Kablioun, agd the (giort-pipe, or Chiboque, with 
the cherry-tree, jasmine, wild-plum, and ebony tubes; 
agd likewise foe crude gimblets* with which these tubes, 
five feet or more in length, ate bor^d Jn boring the 
tube, the Turk plaoefit above' the gimblet and thus gents 
quit of foe chips * after boring foe hole half way hi meets 
it from fop other end of the sticks The wild cherry- 
tree, which is principally used, seldom occur; free from 
defects in ttfe bark* & Renoir which, so foot foe repara- 
tion cannot.be discovered* «b the chief difficulty. There 
are examples of Ljrids or pipe-bctvls jjfeed with these 
tubes, they are edtnpased of the red-clayof Nish, mixed 
.with foe White-e$rth of fioMiouck^ They are very 
gtaeeftil in fonnuand ase, in some cases, ornamented 
w^th fading/ but pi fop Turk prefers a fresh bowl each 
time, the plain one* are chiefly employed on the score of 
economy. It Is not unusual in Turkey to compute dis- 


The number of exhibitors of pipes and amber is forty- 
nine, of these there are 

10 lh>lders of a Prize Medal. 

18 Who obtained Honourable Mention. 

21 Unrewarded. 

49 

The number of exhibitors from the various countries 
is as follows : — „ 


Germany : — 
Austria 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

13 

Bavaria 

— - 

— 

— 

1 

4 Hamburg 

— — 

— 

• 

1 

Nassau 

_ — 

— 

_ 

2 

Russia , 

— — 

— 

• 

11 

British Colonies 
British Guiana - 



1 

« Canada 

— M 

— 

— 

1 

India - 

_ _ 

mm 

— 

1 

China - 

_ — 

— 

— 

1. 

Egypt - 

— — 

— 

— 

1 

France - 

— — 

«• 

— 

2 

Persia ^ 


• 

_ 

2 

Sardinia - 

mm •* 

- 


1 

Turkey - 

- - 

- 

— 

5 

Tuscany - 

— — 

— 

— 

1 

United Kingdom - 

“ 

- 

5 
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List of Awards. 

Alba, Samuel, Vienna (Austria, 664, p. 1041). — 
Honourable Mention is accorded to this exhibitor, for a 
very large collection *of meerschaum pipe-bowl** cigar-' 
tubes, and amber mouth-pieces. The plain bowls and 
cigar-tubes, and those ornamented with foliage are very 



Class XXIX.] 

creditable productions/but where* human figures are in- 
troduced, they are not so well executed. 

Astoath, Carl, Vienna (Austria, 666, p. 1041).— 
Prize Medal, for an assortment of most exquisite speci- 
mens of meerschaum pipe-bowls and cigar-tulies ; the 
sculpturing of the figures displaying remarkable artistic 
skill, and the execution of leafage being bold and sharp. 
Considering the excellence of the work, the prices are 
very moderate (10,248, 80s.; 1(5,208, 45^; cigar-tube 
with figure of Veuus, 45 s. : another with thataf Hercules,' 
53».) Besides the above, the collection comprises several 
of the richest amber inouth-pieces, one of which is valued 
at 88/. ; some of the mouth-pieces are flit, such as are 
used iu Germany ; others round, such os are used in the 
East. 

Hktsiegel, Philip, Vienna (Austria, 667, p. 1042}. — 
Honourable Mention. For meerschaum pipes with silver 
mounts and amber mouth-pieces; meerschaum pipe-liowlg 
and cigar-tubes ; cherry-tree and ebony pipe-tubes, and 
■ plain amber inouth-pieces, which arc all xcry well manu- 
factured, and of good design, 

Dumkril, Sons, and Co., St. Omer, Pas-de-Calais 
(France, 176, p. 1 181).— Honourable Mention. For a 
great variety of clay-pipes, such as are used by the 
working classes, and more particularly by the peasantry. 
These pipes ar# more remarkable for their cheapness 
and very excellent manufacture, than for any beattiy of 
design. 

Fiolet, Iahjis, St. Omer, Pas-de-Colais (France, 211, 
p. 1184). Honourable Mention. For a latge assortment 
of clay-pipes exceedingly well-made. The IkiAIk are 
mostly in the form of heads, some intentionally grotesque, 
aud others intended to represent eminent personages, 
scarcely less so, on account of the eyes being picked with 
two dabs o£ black. These pipes are not remarkable for 
auy of that excellent taste usually 'displayed by the 
French. 

Flock, Gerhard, Vienna (Austria, 670, p. 1042). — 
Prize Medal. Carved meerschaum pipe-bowls and cigar- 
tubes in great variety, and of excellent designs and execu- 
tion ; also a large collation of amber for smoking purposes, 
including the round mouth-piece used in Turkey. 

Friedrich, Johann, Vienna (Austria, 671, p. 1042). 
—Prize Medal. A very large assortment of meerschaum 
pipe-howls and cigar-tubes, with amber mouth-pieces of 
beautiful designs, frequently containing several figures, 
’which are exquisitely and boldly sculptured.* The pgjcos, 
which vary from 17s. 0 d. to 7/. 10s. each, are reason- 
able. 

GrOnhut, J* jun., Prague (Austria, 673, p. 1042). — 
Honourable Mention is accorded for a meerschaum pipe- 
bowl and two cigar-tulies, the carving of which is very 
sharp and spirited. 

Hadji, AH khan Duzoglou (Turkey, 1928, 1929, 
p. 1398) .—'Prize Medal. For four moeft splendid imarnes 
or round amber mouth-pieces, richly ornamented with 
brilliants ; the two shortest, which in smoking are pressed 
against the lips, are each worth 805/., and are of that pe- 
culiar colour and degree of transparency which approaches 
nearest to the Turkish ideal of beauty : the two longer 
inouth-pieces are of a different form, ana although fiot of 
so good a colour, nor enriched with as many diamonds, 
are yet worth 20U/ f each. ■ • / 

• Hart^iann, Ludwig, Viefiua, (Austria, £75, p. li>42). 
— Prize Medgl. For a very large collection of well-made 
inouth-pieces of amber, motber-of-pearl, bone, and wood*; 
cherry-tree, and other pipe-tubes; hard- wood cifar tubes 
from lil. to 2 Ad. each ; walking-sticks from 9d. to 7s. Gd* 
each ; meerschaum pipe-bowls and cigar-tubes ; the fore- 
going articles are those in general use in Germany, and 
consequently they are not elaborately ornamented 

Henderson, — , Montreal (Canada, 187, p. Ho- 

nourable Mention is acqprded for a case of ^elbssade 
clay-pipes. 

Hoffmann, C. W., Dantzic (Prussia, 439, p. 1075).— 
Prize Medal. A large assortment of ambeivnumufactures, 
amongst ^them a pair of candlesticks of smoky amber, 
22/. 10s. ; a letter-weight of a angle piece, 9/. ; a snuff-box 
set in gold ; and other articles which are well manufac- 
tured, but are not remarkable for beauty of design. 
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tloFFMANN, G. J., Dantzic (Prussia, 440, p. 1075).— 
Honourable Mention (t/w same Award by the Jw*/ of 
Class XX TIL), For a very large collection of amber-« 
beads, some of which are of large size. a 

Jantzen,* G. E., Stolpe (Prussia, 205, p. 1059). 
Honourable 'Mention {the game Award by the Jury of 
Class XXI IT .) For an assortment of &i*ber-xnanu fix- 
tures, comprising necklaces made of strings of very 
beautiful pearl-like beads, which are very rare ; a Indies - 
companion, thekandles of the various instruments it con- 
tains, aud also nie needle-case and crochet-needle^hclder 
being of amber ;$ besides fiufte the Collection comprises 
several miniature ornaments of amber. # 

Lux Brothers, Rhula, Saxe Gotha (Prussia, 796, 
p. 1094). — Honourable 'Mention. For *a great variety of 
plain meerschaum pipe-bowls, imitation meerschaum 
bowls, painted porcelain bowls, azlfl carved wood pipes. 

Mannheimer, Wolff, Konigsberg# (Prussia, 488, 
p. 1075).— Honourable Mention {the same Award by the 
Jury of CUm J.) For the exhibition of two unusually 
laifte pieces of amber; one of which is*a specimen of 
that soil obtained in the amber pits, aSd hgs a rough ex- 
terior ; it weighs 6 lbs.*: the other is marine amber, gud 
is water-worn ; it weighs 4J lbs. 

, MIjllenjiacii and* Tukwald, Iloehr (Nassau, 10, 
p. 11 82). --Honourable Mention. For remarkably cheap 
day-pipes, varying in price from 6 d. to fo. per hundred. 

Naim Effenih, Constantinople (Turkey, 1441, 1447, 
p. 1896). — Prize Medal for a valuable collection of round 
amber month-pieces, for the cliiboque or long pipe, 
ornamented with ringfe of artificial tfvonturine and with 
jewel^; t!m prices of these vary, accord ingrto the size and 
colour of the moutli-piece, the lowest being 37s. 6 </., and 
the highest 35 L ; and ulso for a collection of jasmine pipe- 
tubes. 

Partsch, A., jun., Thercsignfeld (Austria, 611, p. 1038). 
— Honourable Mention, For an assortment of cheap clay- 
pipe-bowls, coloured and glazed. * 

Komoi.i, Luigi, York Terrace, Chelsea (Tuscagy, 124, 
125, p. 1300).— Honourable Mention. For an ebony pipe- 
tube, wrought iu pierced carved* work. 

Koy, W. von, Dantzic (Prussia, 44 l,f». FW 5).- -Honour- 
able Mention. For a most Thteresting^ollection of all the 
knftwn varieties of amber, systematically amuged in four 
cases, which contain likewise succinic acid, crude and 
pure, obtained from amber. Als<f for various manufac- 
tured articles, amongst which the most remarkable is an 
oblong salver, ^eompos8l*of separate pieces of amber ar- 
ranged to form a mosaic pattern, the Royal Arms of 
England being engraved iu the centre. * 

> • Said Aga (Turkey, 336^ 3372, p. 139^),— Honourable 
Mention. Jiff an ffgsortflbcnt of those amber mdbth-picccs 
which are in Inost general use in Turkey, and* which vary 
in price from 1 0s. to 30s. ; and also amber cigar-tubes ; aud 
a large collection of mpe-tubes, and wood mouth-pieccs. 

Strauss, J., Turin (Sardinia, 80, p. 1305).— Prize 
Medal. For several ^laborately-carved meerschaum pipe- 
Lowls, the sculpturing flf which is very exquisite. • 
Tesslkr, C. L., Stolpe (Prussia, 4t, p. 1050).-*HouW- 
dblts (Mention* is accorded for various .manufactures iu 
amber, &inor% which are strings of well-formed spherical 
beads, a cigar-tube, a ring-stand composed oftiifferent 
colourea ambers, the ornament and workmanship of which 
ar£ very good. This exhibitor has likewise sent a speci- 
men of land amber, together with the fossil wood with 
! wluch it is generally associated. # 

* W INGENDER BROTHERS, Hoclir (Nassau, 9, p. 1132), — 
Honourable Mention is accorded for an afportment of 
variou# descriptions of clay-pipes, retqpded chiefly for 
exportation, and which are remarkable for their Jo w price, 
5s. Gd, per thousand. • 

Winterfeldj J. A., Breslau (Russia, 284, p. 1059), 
—Prize Medal.1 For the largest collectiou of amber* 
manufactures, the wvpkmanghip of ^hich is exceedingly 
good: also a cdfiection of most ofwhe varieties of raw 
amber. The manufacture# comprise amber mouth-pieces : 
large mpe-tubes, Composed entirely of amber; amber 
cigar-tubes; eoy-rings ; necklaces; cameo-brooches, the 
white opaque amber forming the figure or head; a set of 
chess-men ; and numerous other articles. 


AWARDS AND.NOTlfcES. 
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SNUFF-BOXES AND SNUFF-TAKING IN THE 17th CENTURY. [Class XXIX. 


'W’&nsckb* (hamburg, 89, p. 1139).— Honour/ble 
Mention. For a collection of well-made pipes manufec- 
* tured with Turkish clay, 

Zbstler, Joseph, Vienna (Austria, 687* p. 1042).— 
Prise Medal. Massa pipe-bowls and cigai;-tubes, which 
' a?q manufactured from meerschaum dust. The forms of 
these articles are elegant, and the execution so good that 
theytftre distinguished only with difficulty from the real 
meerschaum* ^he price of massa pipe-bowls is much 
lower than those of the real meerschaum, and they are 
usually mounted with platefl yisttad of real silver tops. 


• VI. SNUFF-BOXES. 

The boxes, which are known "under this very general 
name, liaVfe exhibited equally the extremes of coarseness 
and of elegance. Un&er the former condition, they will 
be remembered in the box of horn, brass* or japanned-iron 
— the last, however, being known rather as a common 
receptacle for Jobacco ; ana in the latter state, tiiey will 
be recognised in ike countless portable depositories* for 
snuff, for whith all the most costly productions of nature 
hare supplied the materials. r 

The word snuff is an inflection of the old northern verb 
sniff; and it existed as a term expressive of strong inha-, 
lation through (Jie nostrils, or of angry impatience, long 
before the invention of the substance to which it now 
gives a name. Out of the latter signification originated 
the colloquial expression of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries to •’ snuff pepper,” or to “ take in snuff.” It 
will be remembered that this ^ast phrase occurs 4n 
Shakspcare’B Henry IV. (Part I., Act 1., scenf 3), jn im- 
mediate connection wi{h a small box containing perfume, 
as displayed by the courtier who enraged Hotspur: — 


“ He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And, *twlxt his finger und his thumb, he held 
A Pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
• He gave his nose, and took ’t away again ; 

Who, therewith angry, when It next came there 
Took it in snuff.” 

* , 
The word pppnce, out of which is formed pouncet-box, 
is supposed to navjlieen remotely derived from pouuonwr, 
to prick or jperce/nmJ hence the claws of a hawk were 
called his pounces ; and pouncings, as a term relatiug to 
costume, were regarded as ornaments executed by a roll 
of points, of in open-work. A pouncet-box, therefore, 
signifies a small boxahaving a g?forated v cover, contain- 
ing perfumes, the scent of which escaping through the 
open flower-work of the top, was regarded, in the six- , 
ksendi and seventeenth centuries, as a preservative against | 
contagion orpofcon. From tke pquuce^-box jhe perfumes,* 1 
whether moist or dry, were inhaled into the nwstrils ; but 
it was probablv not ufctil a century after the general en- 
couragement of tobacco in England that the finely-granu- 
lated leaf became commonly established os *a pungent 
perfume, and at length introduced th^costly and elegant 
snuff-box. 

So early, however, as the beginning of the reign of 
James I. fa “ taker of tobacco ” was to be furnished with 
an apparatus greatly resembling th&Fof £ modern Staten 
mull, when supplied with all its accustomecrinstruments, 
like the r&m’s-head boxes mounted in gilt silver, «and dis- 
played in several parts of the Great Exhibition ; &b that, 
for instance, in Class I., No. 23 ; Gass XXIII., No. 46 : 
op the still finer example, No. 26, which was considered 
Worthy of Honourable Mention by the Jury of that Class., 
“ Before the meat, cpmc smoking t* the board,” sefys 
Dekker, in*his Qtdffs ffom^book, in 1609, M our galltet 
mustttraw out Ms tobacco-box, the ladle for the eotd snuff 
into the mstril , the tongs and pridiing-iron, all which 
artillery mag be of gold dt silver, if he cat reach the 
price or it.” Both we practice and apjAratus of takiug 
snuff are described by Howell, in T646, as quite common 
mother countries ; ffihme he *£$*,*“ Tbp Spaniards and 
Irish take tobacco rifost in ptrmtt or sftmtehin, and it 
tffehtily r«fte<hA tht brain ;* and I Relieve there’s as 
wuch taken this wav m Ireland as there is in pipes in 
England. One £baU odmnonly see the serving-maid 
npbn the wasldn|^b|Dc fcAud tJ# ‘swain upon Hie plough- 
vhin they am nred*ftht labour, take out their 


boxes of smntchin, and draw it into their nostrils with a 
quill ; and it will beget new spirits in them, with a ftash 
vigour to fall to their work again.” 

There is very little infbrmation extant conceding the 
older receptacles fbr snuff. In the Appendix to Volume 
XIII. of the Archmlofjia, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries (p. 393, plate xxiv.), is an engraving of two 
small carved cruets, found under a staircase in the Tcftrer 
( of London, which we& exhibited to that Society in No- 
vember, 1?97. In their general form they very much 
resembled powder-flasks, and were about 2& inches in 
length and 2 inches in width; but they were provided 
with screw -std^pers, to one of which was attached a small 
spoon. On the exterior they were ornamented with designs 
representing shooting of birds, stag-hunting, and bull- 
baiting, and also French mottoes, evidently stamped from 
a mould, as if they had been formed of leather softened 
in hot water; hut the materials of which these bottles 
were made is not stated. 

In the extract already given from Howell's Letters , it is* 
stated, that so early as 1646 even the peasants in Scotland 
were accustomed |o u take out their boxes of smutebiu, 
and dra^ it into their 1 nostrils with a quill;” which ex- 
plains the intention of the spoon attached to the cruets 
referred to, the manufacture of which probably belongs 
to the early part of the seventeenth century. The word 
crrdheously printed “ smutebiu ” by IloweU, is accurately 
sncc&hin, a vulgar name for snuff, which causes sneezing : 
and hence sneesbin-mill (sometimes corrupted into mm) 
Ss the Scottish* name for snufl-box. Dr. Jameson, 41 from 
whom* these illustrations are derived, adds, that the word 
mill “ is the vulgar name for a snuff-box, especially one 
of a cylindrical form, or resembling an inverted cone.” 
No other name, he continues, was formerly in use ; and 
the reason assigned for it is, that when tobacco was first 
introduced into this country, those who wished to have 
snuff were accustomed to toast the tobacco-leaves before 
the fire, and then bruise them with a piece of w ood in the 
box, which was thence called a mill, because the snuff 
was ground in it. From these notices it is easy to per- 
ceive how a ram’s horn, flrom its i conical shape, became 
one of the primitive forms of the Scotch snuff-box ; al- 
though at the present time it is frequently one of the 
most costly and luxurious. Down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the “ sneeshm-hom,” with the spoon 
and hare’s-foot attached to it by chains, appp&rs to have 
beei regarded as so completely a national characteristic, 
that when Baddeley played Gibby in The Wonder, with 
Garrick and Mrs. Barry, he came on thc^stage with such 
an apparatus.! 

In the early part of the eighteenth century in England, 
fashionable snuff-boxes had probably reached the highest 
degree of variety and luxury. In The Taller , published 
on Tuesday, March 7, 1710, several gold* snuff-boxes 
ore noticed, whi&h came out last term ; but tb&t a new 
edition would be put out on Saturday next, which 
would be the only one in fhshion until after Easter. 

“ The gentleman,” continues the notice, •• that gave fifty 
pounds for ftie tiox set with diamonds, may show it till 
Suntyv, provided he goeB to church, but not after that 
time, Acre being one to be published on Monday, which 
will cost fourscore guineas.” These costly articles, so 
happjty satirised by Steele, are represented as the produc- 
tions of a fashionable toy-lean, named Charles .Mather, 
popularly known under the name of “ Bubble Boy.” 

Every species, however, of metal boxes, together with 
.the “ amber snuff-box” of which Sir Plume, in The Rape 
tf the Lock , was “justly vain” *n 1711, and the boxes 
made of shells mounted in gold or ^silver, noticed by 
Dodsley in 1733, are all belonging to the Reports on the 
other Classes of the Exhibition. To describe the manu- 
facture fcf the snuff-box in all its ramifications, would 
require that most of the known, arts should be passed in 
review, as the greater number, not excepting even that of 
glass-making, have from time to time been subservient to 
its production. The discussion of these subjects is clearly 


* An Etymalagicat Dictionary cf the Scottish Language* 
t The (fulTs Horn-book, by T. Dekker; edited by the 
Rev. J. Nott, 1812, p. 119. 
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beyond the province of the Reporters for Class XXIX., 
the Jurors for which were called upon to judge of such 
snuff-boxes only as are composed of papier-mache, wood, 
ivory, ‘tortoise-shell, or horn : those made of glass and the 
various metals belonging to other Classes. Notwith- 
standing this limitation, the Reporters have endeavoured 
to ascertain the number of exhibitors who have contri- 
bhted snuff-boxes iu other Classes ; but there may be 
some examples which have escaped their enervation. 

The manufacture of papier-mach6 snuff-boxes dols 
not call for any special notice in thb place ; for although 
it forms a distinct branch of papier-mache work, its 
various processes scarcely differ in tlffir derails from 
those universally employed .in the making of other 
articles* It may be remarked that the production of 
suuff-boXes of this material is chiefly carried on in Ger- 
muny and Frauce, whence they are exported to most 
parts of the civilised world. 

The manufacture of those very beautiful articles, called 
Scotch boxes, is the only one calling for especial notice in 
the present Report. These ingenious productions were 
originally made in the village qf Laurencekirk, by 
Mr. St i veu,* whose son and successor is present by his 
works in the Great Exhibition. The art; however, 
appears soon to have spread to other parts of Scotland * 
for we are infbmicd that in 1 832, in the parish of Old 
Gun mock in Ayrshire, upwards of a hundred pAwons, 
comprising men, women, and children, were employed in 
the practice of it, and in 1845 there was akgo an ex- 
tensive manufactory of wooden snuff-boles in the town 
of Mauchline.f In this work, about sixty pcrsbns were 
at that period employed. Judging only ify the im- 
portance of the contributions to the Great Exhibition 
from Laurencekirk and Maiichlinc, it might be inferred 
1 1 mt the latter town is at. present the principal scat of 
the manufacture of Scotch wares ; which now includes 
the production of numerous other* articles beside snuff- 
boxes. 

In Classes XVII. and XXIX. are examples of covers 
for liooks and memorandum-books; paper-knives and 
book-markers; can^cases and card- trays; spectacle-cases; 
needlc-ltooks, thread-reels, crochet-cases, knitting-cases 
and work-boxes ; razor-cases, sheaths for razor-strops, 
pomatum-boxes, scent-boxes and dressing-cases; egg- 
cups, tea-caddies; and even candlesticks. To give an 
idea of tlgi wholesale prices of some of tj\pse articles, the 
following quotations are cited:— Cigar-cases are «old at 
4 2$, | cr dozen ; paper-knives from 10s. to 17s. per dozen, 
according to # size; snuff-boxes from 22s. to 1G8«. per 
dozen ; and netting-coses at from 5s. per dozen. 

The Scotch Snuff-boi r, which has long been renowned 
the perfection of its hinge and the close fitting of the 
cover, is cut out of the solid wood, the description chiefly 
employed biting the sycamore or plane-tree. Mr. W. 
Chambers states that this is the limber used at Old 
Cumnock ; and that a piece of rough wood which costs 
25s will make snuff-boxes to the value of 3,000/. t The 
first operation consists in making a number of circular 
excavations in close contiguity to each diher, by means 
of a centre-bit, or a drill running in a lathe : the interior 
is then squared out by means of gouges ana clxsels, and 
is afterwards smoothed with files and, glass-paper. The 
celebrated hinge is formed partly out or the sub&ance of 
the box and partly out of tjiat of the lid, the greatest 
attention being paid in its construction to the accurate 
fitting of the various parts one into the other. The l>o* 
is lined in the inside with stout tfy-foil, and ip painted jm r 
the outside with several coats of colour, each of whicn is 
rubbed down smooth with glass-paper before the succeed- 
ing coat is applied* It is then ready to receive the 
various styles of ornament, which, in some cases, jtre 
produced by the hand of the artist, and, ill ethers, by 
mechanical means. T«he most usual decoration consists 
of the tartan-patterns, the component lines of which are 
drawn separately by pens fixed in a ruling-machine on to 


tie box itself, if bounded by plants or slightly-curved 
surfaces : although such lines were ofto formerly Srawn 
by means of a rose-engine on circular boxes, it ie 
now found a more convenient practice to rule the lines 
on paper, and then to attach the paper to thq bofies. 
Ariother style of ornamentation, known by the name of 
“ Scoto-Russian,” is of more aecent introduction,* and 
imitates, in a remote degree, the beautiful enamelled 
silver snuff-boxes, for which Russia has logg been famous. 
In these, thewoutside of the box islEUst dbvered with 
stout tin-foil, Then completely painted all over tbe^urface, 
aud after wardsplaced in me ruling-machine, which traces 
upon it an intricate pattern of curved and straight lines, 
by means of a sharp, flat tool. This instrument pene- 
trates completely through the paint, but only scrapes the 
tin-foil, which is left very bnght and resefnbles inlaid 
silver. Several coats of copal varnish, each of which is 
successively polished down, are then applied to complete 
the snuff-box. 

In the manufactory of the Messrs. Smith, of Mauchline, 
which is said to be one of the largdS^ about eighty arti- 
sans are employed, who have been instructed m the 
works. The work m eh earn from 16s. to 24s. per week, 
according to their s^ill and the department in which they 
arc engaged ; and the women from 7s. to 9s. per week. 
An artist capable of making a copy *>f an oil-painting 
earns 30s. per week. 

Austria. 

There are two exhibitors of snuff-boxeSrin the Austrian 
•Section, one of wflom, 1\ Biga<?lia, (600), has con- 
trilgitedssoine beautiful specimens composed of a spark- 
ling glass, called Artificial ^venturine; which is a 
silicate of oxide of copper, wherein part of the oxide of 
copper has been reduced to the metallic state by processes 
which are kept secret. The reduced copper exists in 
the form of minute crystals, which, under the micro- 
scope, present a most splendid appearance. Although 
mention is here made of these articles, they really belong 
to Class XXIV. The other exhibitor has sent examples 
df panier-machc snuff-boxes* glove-boxes, work-boxes, 
pigar-boxes, spice-boxes, and buttons} wBffeli are creditable 
productions of their class, and remarkable for their 
Cheapness. • • 

China.. 


* The New Statistical Account qfJScotland , Vol. XI. p, 144. 
f Ibid., Vol. V. p. 164. Chambers' Gazetteer qf Scotland, 
p. 175. 

t Gazetteer qf Scctland, p 175. 


In the Chinese Court there is a beautifully carved 
snuff-box, sculptured nut of English cannel-coal, which* 
w as taken to China for that purpose by the exhibitor, 
Captain Shka, p. 1420. The carving, which it Appears 
occupied the ChineJb artist a fortnight cost the efihibftor 
only 22. Sterling. This* specimen, However, does not 
strictly ffeleng to Class XXlX.,„nor does itrepresent the 
snuff-box used by the Chinese. The snuff-box, or rather 
snuff-flask of China, is in form and size like a smelling- 
bottle, and is madfe of rock-crystal, coloured glass, por- 
celain, wood, bm other materials. To the stopper is 
attached a smalllyjfLula, for the purpose of taking out 
the snuff, a contrivance which mas already been de- 
sgqbed as formeijy in use in England. 

• t • „ • 

Tlie contributions from Bavaria, sent by two exhi- 
bitors, consist of papier-machd small- wares, including 
snuff-boxes; which are $roduc& at remarkably low 
prices, and are exported in very considerable quantity*. 

# • British Colonies. m 

ibe Indian Courts contain severekexamples ef snuff- 
boxes, the most ^curious being— the gouriy snuff-boxes, 
mounted* in gold and silver, fgpm Soinde ; a snuff-box 
made from if cocoa-nut, highly polished; another from 
the bilva fruit; and a beautiful specimen made of t 
buffalo-horn talaid*with metal (p.4920). St. Helena con- 
tributes snuffboxes made fron^the willow-tree* under 
which the remains of *he great Nlpoleon reposed until 
theif removal to France, aud also from a willow-tree 
which he planted behind the library at Longwrood. From «** 
Van Diemen's Land , J. Milligan (201-209, p. 996) 
exhibits several spefimens, interesting from the variety 
• 2x2 
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of tbe materials of (which they are made; comprising a 
glob&lar snuff-bo* turned out of the tooth of the sperm- 
-whale, which is employed in the colony for stick- 
hedds and similar purposes ; a turned snuff-box of iron- 
weed (OUa apetcua ) ; one of the huron-pinfc ; and one 
of the fausk-wood of Tasmania (Eurebia argdphyllum). 

% r, 

'France. 

The 9 beautify! examples of snuff-boxes in the French 
Department are a£ peculiar in their style a& the Laurence- 
kirk snuff-boxes in their’s, and the manufacture of them 
appears to be confined to Fr&ide, if not to Paris. These 
a boxes, which are quite remarkable for the accuracy with 
which the hinge is made, and the close fittings of the lid, 
are usually lined ‘with a veneer of tortoiseshell very 
highly polished. The outside or body of the box is 
composed of various materials, as ivory, tortoiseshell, 
and rhinoecros-hom, and also of petrified wood and other 
woods, as the maple, the olive, rosewood, and several 
sorts of palms qut across the grain. Some examples are 
very tastefully, no±. Utowily , ornamented with neat gold 
and silver mounts, but none, perhaps, are more elegant 
th&ik.those made of tbe palm-tree cut across the grain. 
These contributions are from two manufacturers, in the 
excellence of whose work only a very trilling difference 
was discernible. r 

Grand Duchy of Hesse. 

The example from Hesse consist of papier-mache 
snuff-boxes, very similar in character to, but not so 
numerous or various as those of Austria and Bavaria.' 
They were seu^ by one exhibitor (61), who lias been 
rewarded for walking-sticks, and Is mentioned in tbe 
section relating to them in the present Report. 

Prussia. 

The, snuff-boxes and other articles of small wares sent 
from Pnyjsia are also entirely of papier-machrf, and are 
principally imitations of the various descriptions of Scotch, 
of tortoiseshell, and Russian boxes. They deserve con*** 
mendation for the vqprkmanship, but they are higher in 
price than similar goqds sent from Austria and Bavaria.* 
The following are some of the prices which were quoted 
as those at which the goods are sold wholesale; but 
judging from tjie examples from other parts of Germany, 
they seem rather to be the retail prices Snuff-boxes, 

1 plain, 15s. per do*.: m&bled boxer, 1 5«. per doz. ; Scotch 
boxes, 15s. per doi.; damasked,* or engine-tunied boxes, 
similardo the ***&coto-Russian,” 15s. t per doz. 

* Russia 1 : « 4 • t 

The contribution from Russia is the produce of one 
manufacturer, and consists of papier-mach£ snnff-boxes, 
creditably made, but exceedingly high in pride. The 
most common snuff-boxes sell at 2s. lOc/.f.and the dearest 
at 38s. each ; and the cigar-boxes rgnjgvfrom 22s. 2 d. to 
38s tfqph. In 1842 thq government dtMoscow possessed 
five manufactories of papier-machd snuff-boxes, which 
employed eighty workpeople, and produced Aods valued 
at 3,000/;^ * ** • 

Saxony. »■ 

From Saxony there is also a contribution of papieri 
machd snuff-boxes, ranging in*price from Is. lOrf. each to 
2s. $tf., the latter being an imitation of the Scotch box. 
Thaw are likewise some boxes of buffalo-horj}, lined with* 
tortoiseshell, all whiclr productions aife commendable*, 
far thei^ finish. 0 r c 

% TURXEt. ‘ 

The snuff-boges in the Turkish Court consist* of three 
examples:— One of the bituminous-shale, w well-carved 
« mother-of-peafl anuff-bbx from* Bethlehem, and a box 
made of enamelled sifter, the latter v of uri&ch does not, 
towev&r, belong to this flasa. 

, United Kingdom. , C 

Independently of tho^xnanuiketurers who sent the 
ramVhead mull, before alluded to as not belonging to 


Class XXIX., the exhibitors of snuff-boxes are only four 
in number, and those deserving. of especial mention are 
contributors of Scotch snuff-boxes. The most important 
display is that to be hereafter noticed in the *list of 
awards. The other principal collections are that of 
Messrs. Clares and Davidson (p. 545), of Class XVII., 
No. 135, and that of Mr. Stiyen (Gass XXIX., 35, p. 
79), which are both deserving of favourable notice. ° 

a * 

• f 6 WUKTEMBUBG. 

Thd snuff-boxes from Wurtemburg are of two kind*, 
and were contributed by two exhibitors. One of them 
has sent papier-fhachd snnff-boxes inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl and imitation gold and silver, which are very com- 
mendable as of the better description of papier-mache 
work; and the second has supplied some carved ivory 
snuff-boxes inlaid with mother-of-pearl, which are also 
deserving of praise. 


The number of exhibitors of all nations in this division 
is twenty-one ; of these, there are : — 

5 Holder* of a Prize Medal. 

<1 16 Unrewarded. 


21 Total. t 

r 

The classification according to the various countries is 
as follows : — 


’ Austria (in' addition to another Contributor, 
wno exhibits a snuff-box of glass) - - - 

China - - - - - - - - - 

Bavaria — — — — — — — — — 

British Colonics 

India - -- -- -- -- 

St. Helena - -- -- -- - 

Van Diemen’s Land ------ 

France - -- -- -- -- 

Hesse, Grand Duchy of - - - - - 

Prussia - 

Russia - -- -- -- -- 


Kingdom (beside Three Exhibitors of 
Rams' •head Mulls hi Classes J. and XXIII.) 
Wurtemburg - -- -- -- - 


Saxony 

Turkey 

United 


1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 


Total - - - *- 21 


List of Awards. 

Adt Brothers, Ensheim (Bavaria, 66, p. 1101), Prize 
Medal, for an assortment of very cheap papier-mache 
small wares, comprising cigar-boxes, glove-boxes, cigar- 
cases, snuff-boxes, and memorandum-book-covers, which 
are well manufactured ; and although artistic merit is 
not aimed at, the less elaborate are creditably orna- 
mented. 

Coletta-Lefebvre, Paris (France, 458, p. 1200), Prize 
Medal, for beaati fully-finished snuff-boxes, made of wood 
or ivory, and lined with tortoiseshell, and remarkable for 
tbe dote fitting of the hinge and joint. 

.Hofrichter, C., Reicheuau (Austria, 644, p. 1040), 
Prize Medal, for % very large assortment of Papier- 
mache ’snuff-boxes and other^p&per-mache small-wares, 
comprising 167 varieties, %hich, taking the price iuto 
consideration, are remarkable for their cheapness and 
goodness fff manufacture. As an example of cheapness 
mfiy be cited the* imitation Scotch snuff-boxes, which 
vary in price ^rom 4 </. to 7c/. each. 

Mergier, C. V., Paris X France, 1658. p. 1256), Prize 
Medal, for tortoiseshell, palm-tree lined with tortoise- 
shell, and qtker kinds of snuff-boxes, in all of which the 
workmanship is most excellent;, the accuracy of the 
hinge, and the close fitting of the joint being points par- 
ticularly commendable. 

Smith, William and Andrew, Mauchline, Ayrshire, 
Scotland (Class XXIX., 280, p. 816), Prize Medal, for a 
great variety of articlesornamented with Tartan patterns, 
engine-turned patterns (" Scoto-Russian ”), and paintings, 
ana comprising snuff-boxes, blotting-cases,, cigar-cases 
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and several other descriptions of Scotch small-wares, 
which are remarkable for the great accuracy of the 
workmanship, high degree of finish, and the beauty of 
the varnish. 


E. 


MANUFACTURES RELATING TO AMUSE- 
MENTS. 


L MANLY GAMES. • 

Cricket and Archery are the only games of skill and 
strength which are represented to an extent worthy of 
notice. . * 

. .. Cricket. 

United Kingdom. 

The exhibitors of bats and other implement^ used in 
cricket are nine in number, and, as might be expected, 
they arc all British ; indeed the articles they contribute 
are scarcely intelligible to any but Englishmen. 

The implements and appliances i%the nature of gloves, 
guards, Ac., which the present mode of playing the game, 
and especially the practice of swift overhand bowling, has 
brought into use •are so various, that there is more room 
for ingenuity fii the manufacture of them than might at 
first sight appear. . • 

The articles contributed by Dark and Sons (197, 
p. 800) have great merit. The gauntlets which they 
exhibit os designed to guard the wrist from tne blow*of 
the ball, are lined with slips of cane, and are' thereby 
lighter than those which are thickly wnddell or lined 
with Indian rubber, whilst they furnish a stiffer and more 
effectual defence against the ball. 

So also in regard to the gloves which protect the fin- 
gers of the hand that holds the bat : by a tube of Indian 
rubber fixed along the back of each finger, an improve- 
ment is apparent in those exhibited by Messrs. Dark and 
Sons, inasmuch as a second and smaller tube is fixed 
within the first, thereby materially increasing the re- 
sistance to a blow from the ball without sensibly adding 
to the weight or diminishing the pliancy of the glove. 
The bats exhibited by R. Dark (198) are of excellent 
wood and very well balanced. 

Duke and Son (191, p. 8(H)), contributed a collection 
of all the^ implements used in cricket, remarkable for the 
excellent workmanship and finish which they display. 

The number of exhibitors is nine ; of these, there are — 

• ft Holders of a Prize Medal. 

6 Unrewarded. % ^ 

9 

# List or Awards. 

Dark, Matilda, and Sons, left’s Cricket Ground 
(Class XXIX., 197, p. 800), Prize Medal for a collection of 
bats and wickets. 

Dark, Robert, Lord's Cricket Ground (Class XXIX., 
198, p. 801 ), Prize Medal for gauntlets, leg^uards, spiked- J 
soles, halls, and other implements, uced in the game of 
cricket. / 

Duke and Son, Penshurst (Class XjtlX., 191. p. 806), 
Prize Medal foi implements used in the game oro, ticket. 

• Arcftery. 

0 * 

United Kingdom. • *• 

In archery the British exhibitors are five in number? 

P. Muir and Ainge and Aldred exhibit articles of 
excellent workmanship. The bows are well balanced, 
and the materials from which they are made well se- 
lected, some of the woods being of great* value and 
rarity. A bow of Spanish yew, exhibited by the last- 
named firm* is valued, by them at 35 guineas. The 
arrows also of both exhibitors are beautiful specimens of 
inlaid wood. 

British Colojties. 

There are several contributions of bows and arrows 
from the dependencies of Great Britain, but as they are 
really used as* weapons, they do not belqpg to Class 


ixiX. The reader is, however, Je%m?d to the Allow- 
ing British Guiana (144, 145, and 145a); the Indian 
Court, which contains specimens of bows and ayovfs 
from Assmn ; bows and arrows from South Africa; jmd 
several contributions from Western Africa . # 

Switzerland. # 

One exhibitor sends a riwiety of bows ; and acase of 
arrows remarkable chiefly for the nuntfeer 9 of separate 
pieces of wotkl of which they are framed. One arrow 
is slated to bg composed# of no less than a thousand 
pieces. # 

The number of exhibitors is six ; of these there are — 

2 Holders of a Prize Medal. . 

4 Unrewarded. # 


The classification according to the various countries is as 
fbllows: — • * 

Switzerland - - •- JL 

Unitetk Kingdom - - 5 

• 6 

List of Awards. # 

Ainge and Aldrcd, 126 Oxford Street (Class XXIX., 
180), Prize Medal for bows, arrows, and archery-accoutre- 
ments, and also for fishing-tackle/ 

Muir, P., Edinbiygh (Class PXIX., ffll), p. 798), Prize 
|* Medal for bows, arrowB, and archery-implements. 

• • / 

Backets* 

United Kingdom. 

A small selection of Rackets is contributed by one ex- 
hibitor to Class XXIX. The manufacture of these, 
especially of tbe heavier and stronger, such as Ore used 
in the game of tennis, is better understood I h France 
than in England; indeed tlye rackets used in the few 
tennis-courts which still exist in Englapj) are mostly im- 
ported from France. • * 

• AW£RD. • 

Jefferies, Isaac, Woolwich (Qlass XXIX., 184, p. 800). 
Honourable Mention for a selection of ^rackets which 
deserve to be mentiqpcd as promking to compete success-^ 
fully with tlfose of French manufacture. • 

II. FISHING-TACKLE. i • 

• % * United Kingdom. * 

The articles exhibited under this head are, as might he 
expected,* almost entirely of British manufacture, the 
sport of anglmg* being but little pursued in other 
countries, ana nowhere with the same study and scien- 
tific skill as in tfffcCnitcd Kingdom. Probably Jbere 
is no other country in which th«? manufacturers m fish- 
ing-tackle constyute a trade in themsehreS, certainly 
none imwhichsso much money is annually spent upon the 
implements which they produce. The Bri tisteexhibi tors 
are t&enty-fivc in number. 

• The merits of many of their articles., especially of the 
rods, could not be completely tested within the limits of 
the Exhibition The jnost valuable properties of * rod 
•consisting jp the thorough seasoning of the wood, its 
capability to reStet weather and evear, without warping 
or twisting, and its retention OT^pn even spring and 
pliability under ^constant use, can ne ascertained only 
after prolonged trial ; a teat which it has n6t been in the 
power or the jlurors to apply. ? !he samemay, to a great 
extent, be said of lines, artificial flies, and baits, the dura- 
bility of which, ope of their mqpt valuable and rarest * 
merits, must he proved by experience. % 

The articles exhibited by C. Fallow (176, p. 800), 
Ainije and Alfred (180, p. 800), J. K. Fablow (181, 
p. 800); and James Jones (181, p. 800% may all claim ^ 
much credit lor execution and high finish. In this respect 
the only distinction between their work appears to be in 
the amount and character of the ornaments attached to 
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it. Bi# it should bf observed that a profuse expenditure 
of silver and gilding in the metal-work of a fishing-rod, 
tbfe application of precious stones to the reels and joints, 
the inlaying of the buts with ivory and rare woods, and 
the use of velvet or silk, embossed and gilt, in the place 
of leather or other more appropriate materials, of which 
the books and cases for containing fishing-tackle are more 
usually and properly made, cannot be considered as im- 
provements of tiro articles in question. 

Little and' Co. (174, p. 800), exhibit some improve- 


ments which combine practical ptijity with excellent work- 
, mauship. A multiplying reel, in which, ty an ingenious 
arrangemdht of the cog-wheels (the teeth of the driving- 
wheel heifig internal), the handle o»* the reel retains its 
place in the centre instead of being fixed, as is usually 
the case in multiplying {eels, at the edge of the side- 
plate, thereby being more convenient to wind, and less 
liable to entangle toe loose liue. Also an 'application of 
sliding rings to the outer ferrules of the joints, which are 
slightly split, and, by the pressure of the rings, mode tq, 
gripe the inserted jofdt more closely, whilst the inconve- 
nience of the joiflts becoming fixed when swollen by wet, 
is obviated. Also a mode of forming and fixing the 
ferrule on the joints, whereby the sudden transition from 
pliant wood to stiff metal, which renders a rod, when 
strained, apt to givo way in those parts, is in great mea- 
sure avoided. 

Ainoe and Aumrkd (180, p. 800) exhibit some spliced 
rods of excelleut ( ^onstruction, each joint being composed 
of three pieces, bound together longitudinally, and thereby 
less liable to twist or warp, whilst it retains an even 
spring and elasticity throughout. f • 

J. Bernard (177, p. 8*30) and J. K. Farlow (181, 
p. 800) exhibit articles of considerable merit. Rods of 
similar construction to those last mentioned, and an im- 
provement in the construction Of ferrules ; the lower and 
larger joints being fitted into the upper, instead of the 
upper iifto the lower. This mode has the advantage that 
water is lefts likely to find its way between the joints and 
make them swell. • 

f France. w 

c 

With the exception of some lines for float-fishing, of 
very fine and even texture, which are exhibited in the 
Department off France (141), there is no contribution 
from foreign manufactutjgrs. t , 

The number of exhibitors twenty-six ; of these, 
thetp arf— ^ t 

2 Hblderk of a Prise Medal , 

4 Who obtained, Honourable Mention.] 1 
20 U fir o warded. 1 


The classification, according to the various countries, 

is as follows : — 4 r*- 

* <« 

1 France - - - - l 

• United Kingdom - - 25 € ( * • 


List op Awards. 

Ainoe and Aldred, 126 Oxford, Street (Class XXIX., 
180, <p. 800). Price Medal for fishing-tackle and also for 1 
archery implements. , * c 

Delaoe-Mo^iohac/ F., Paris (France, 141, p. 1 IPS’). 
Honourable Mention c for fishing-lines. 

Farlow, O, Strand (Class JfcXIX,, 176, p. 800). Ho- 
nourable Mention for fishing-rods, flshiits^ackle, and 
artificial baits. * 

Farlow, J.‘K„ Crooked Lose (Out XXIX., 181, 
p.800). ( Honourable Motion foafishing-rqdnand fishing- 
tscklfi, | 

JSones, J., Jermyn Stsket (Class XXIX., 182, p. 800). 




III. TOYS. 

One of the most eminent of modern physicistsf has 
remarked that “ boys* toys are the most philosophical 
things in the world;* and a renowned statesman, f taking 
another view of their importance, affirms that they arc 
an index to the character of a nation. * 

In illustration of the .first position, a few examples 
may be cited. A child's kite, in the hands of a Franklin 
and a Romas, ( lias served to identify lightning with elec- 
tricity ; and conveys an instructive lesson on the* compo- 
sition of mechanical forces. The pea-shooter not only 
affords evidence or the elastic force of gaseB, bat also of 
their economical employment when used expansively. 
The sucker illustrates the weight of the atmosphere, and 
its equal pressure in all directions; and the sling, the 
hoop, and the top show the property of centrifugaL-lbrce : 
when the top is in rapid motion, it converts for the 
moment, every spot and bruise on its surface into an 
elegant zone; and thus also imparts a pood lesson in 
physiological optics. To a reflecting mind toys afford 
ample food for thought ;» and they might, perhaps, be 
made to yie'd much solid instruction to the child, were it 
not generally far more wise, for a certain period, at least, 
to limit its inquiries rather to the discovery pf the weakest 
parts qf its plaything. 

With regard to the assertion that toys indicate the 
genius of a nation, it is evident that, as the natural ten- 
dency of o'lildrep is to imitate the employments of their 
elders, they will always take the most interest in such 
'toys as will -assist them in this propensity, and lead them 
in their sports to do that which they see those around 
them doing in earnest. Hence, in countries which arc of 
a military disposition, flags, drums, trumpets, puns, 
swords, and the accoutrements of soldiers, are much in 
demand for the pastime of even the youngest boys. Iu 
a maritime nation toy-ships will be esteemed: and thm* 
the very pastimes of childhood might he made available 
in promoting the welfare of such sendees as the par- 
ticular state most requires. 

The Exhibition might, therefore. Wave afforded an in- 
teresting opportunity to statesmen and philanthropists 
for studying the diversity of character exemplified by the 
contributing nations, had they been all as well represented 
in their toys as they were in their other manufactures. 
This, however, was far from being the case, w will be 
seen Artful the Subsequent detailed Report. 

America. 

, The only contributions from the United States con- 
sisted of India-rubber toys, which belong t-o Class 
XXVIII. 

Austria. •*« 

The toy-trade of Austria is exceedingly well and very 
copiously represented in the Greq| Exhibition. From 
Vienna there are two exhibitors, one of whom sends a 
great variety oft automaton-toys ; and the other a general 
collection of ordinary toys, military-accoutrements, guns, 
and swarfo holding a very prominent position among 
them. Frtmi Bohemia are sent excellent and very nu- 
merous examples tf those very beautiful boxes of toys 
for whiob it is famous, and which form a large item in 
the export-trade of the country. From the mountains of 
Tyrol, B. Purges, (655, p. 1041), contributes Numerous 
. specimens of carved white-wood toys, which are deserving 
of favourable mention, both on account of their cheapness 
and the goodness of the workmanship. The specimens 
supplied by the other three exhibitors will he found 
noticed in the List of Awards. 

* Bavaria. 

The chief contributions from Bavaria consist of me- 
chanical toys, which will be noticed iu the List* of Awards ; 
and also of numerous magnetic toys, exhibited by J. M. 
Isrmayer (26, p. 1099) which are deserving of com- 
mendation for their ingenuity and variety. Both collec- 
tions are from Nfirnberg, in which city large quantities 

* Dr. Michael Faraday. f Mr. Richard Cobden. 
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of these descriptions of toys are® made for exportation. 
Besides the exhibitors of the foregoing specimens are 
two others, one of whom sends dressed dolls, and the 
other carved toys, which do not call for any particular 
comment. 

British Colonies. 

British dhitana sends only a single example. 

India. — The Indian Court contains a very large col- 
lection of toys, chiefly from Bengal and Mftlras. Highly 
coloured and rude representations of birtfts* form the 
greater p&rt of the display ; but there are also some in- 
stances of toys which are familiar in England, Vs the 
humming-top, the meiry-go-round, balancing-figures, Ac. 
The collection comprises also* several ingenious Malay 

S izzles, two of which are enclosed in narrow-necked 
•ttlcs. Figures made in pith are likewise numerous, 
and are very clever productions. These toys are fdl such 
as are in common use in India, on which account they 
form a most valuable contribution to the Great Exhibi- 
tion ; but they are not nearly so well ifiadc as those of 
Europe. Their selection affords one striking proof, 
amongst numerous others, of thesfulf appreciation, on the 
part of the East India Company and it* numerous offi- 
cials, of the objects of the Great Exhibition, and of the 
great energy and industry displayed by the latter, if! 
collecting even the most trivial objects of interest. # 

. France. 

One of tlic French Exhibitors send* two ingenious 
drawing-room ornaments, containing automaton birds, 
which are toys rather for adults than children. Another 
exhibitor contributes some excellent wux-figurcs for hair- 
dressers, which are made by processes similar to those 
employed for producing the best description of dolls; 
and they are, therefore, enumerated with toys. But 
although France manufactures enormous quantities of 
toys of many kinds, only one description of them has 
been scut, and that by a single exhibitor from Paris, who 
exhibits dressed dolls only. “ In that capital alone,*’ ac- 
cording to the Statistique de V Industrie a Paris , says 
M. Natalis Rondot, v '“ there were, in 1847, no leeA than 
371 manufacturers of children's toys, employing 2,099 
workpeople (641 men, 1,345 women, 80 hoys, 33 girls), 
who, in that year, produced 172,800/. worth of goods.” 
The men cam, on the average, 2s. 8c/. per day, and the 


dumber 

Number 


• 



of Work- 

Nature of Goods mamdketured. 

Value. 

of Master* 

people 





employed. 






• 




£.* 

24 

136 

Military Toys 

- - 

13,346 

90 

805 

Dolls 


— *• - 

48/858 

25 

151 

Card-bqprd Toys, games, 

15,782 

• 

12 

123 

Automaton and masbEhical 

13,180 


• 

Toys. 




24 

139 

Masks 

a — - 


,•8,496 

16 

42 

Papier-mache anfi male - - 

5,431 

16 

43 

Wooden carriages 

and horses 

> 4,426 

50 

94 

Bqjls, kites, and turned Toys’ 

► 8,661 

10 

62 

Toys of tin-plate And iron- | 
plate, as kitchen uteusils,Ac. 

9,240 

104 

514 

All other kimls 

— — — 

45,880 

371 

2.0& 

1 1 

1 


172,800 

• 

• 

Toys Exported from 



Yearn. 

• 

To 

A 11 ports. 

Valued at 

a 



Oil gland. 





Cut*. 

Cwia. 

a 



1830 

197 

1,583 

12,861 



1835 

174 

2,562 

20,822 



1840 

494 

3,018 

24,525 



1845 

697 

5,199 

48,250 


• 

, < 

1850 

2,269 

8,581* 

75,652 




FnAKRFCrttT. 

- 



women 1%. 3jfl. per da 
2s. Ojrf., 3s. 2 id., 4s. 9; 


■ ; but some erf the men qam 


■y; 

' iff., according to their tflkill, or 
the description of work they are employed on. Many 
of the mastets employ only a single assistant, or work 
alone, and very few employ more than ten assistant. 
Thus, of the 371 manufacturers ouly 62 employed inoref | 
than 10; 142 employed from 2 to 10; 77 employed 1; 
and 90 employed no assistant, hut did all the work with 
their own hands. Competition has»it appears, brought 
down prices so low, that dressed-doils, including a bonnet, 
are to be bought for eight pence per dozen ; and undressed 
composition aolls at two-pence half-penny per dozen. It is 
to be regretted that none of the very ex client automaton 
toys, boxes of games, of kitchen utensilB, Ac., find in 
place in the French Department, as®they are exported 
from France to a considerable extent. Swords, guns, 
helmets, and other military accoutrements, ary also,* as 
might be expected, produced in large ffuAiititiefi in that 
couiftry ; but are disposed of chiefly for the home trade. 
Most of The toy-guns are beautifully made, qn<L are 
generally furnished with percussion locks, wWch will fire 
off a cap. Coqjuring-toys, for adults as well as children, 
ought most certainly to have been exhibited, as in the 
manufacture of these articles Paris has no rival. The 
nature of the toy-trade in Paris is thus given by M. 
Natalis Rondot % 


* It wou]d appear "from the admired Indian drama of 
fhcontald, written by the poet Crflldrfs in the first century 

IB /I lUai iVla 1.I—J j. 1 a — 



hermit’s child San car a*, it is a peacock of earthen-ware, 
painted with rich colour*.”— WorU qf Sir fFilUam Jim a 
vol. vi. p. 302. 

* * 


J. V. Albert (p. 1122) exhibits, amongst philosophical 
apparatus, Dolls and the M^or’s-head conjnring-toy, which 
admits of a knife traversing the neck without severing 
the head. The mechanism by which this is gffectcd, 
though simple, could not be made clear without a dia- 
gram. 

Hamburg. 

» The only contribution consists of*Heacls for dolls made 
of papier-machG and wax, which*call for no comment 
Farther than that they are riaigely exported to England 
and other countries. m 

% 

Prussia 


The principal Toy? in the Prussian Department are 
~ from Berlin, which are noticed in the 
Besides these there are spcctnen# of 
Bd u^iressgd dolls (No. 25dty; aisp a toy-goat, 
rse, of large size, lioth being oovere^ with the 
kin of these animals \ No. 253).* A. Fleksch- 


those of Pewter from ferlin, which are noticed in the 
List of Awards, 
dressed afd 
and a horse, 

natural skin of these animals ^No. 253).' 
mann, of Sonnenberg (who made the Model of Gulliver, 
exhibited in Class XXIX., No. 126, p. 797), sends a 
“ Philliarmoni^ch&ndeUer/' This very humorous pro- 
duction represeflfe; tyl. Jullien, in the centre at the top, 
with the performed of his band seated round the circles 
of the candelabrum, in a great variety ofi quaint and 
fcfbressive altitudes; their features and vaned action 
being ponrayed with much skill and humour^" 

• 

, Saxony. 

The contribution consist of & jew Toys and busts made 
in pewter. Yet in 1846 there were six hundred and 
]• ninety-seven manufactories of wooden toys, whicb em- 
ployed fifteen hundred and tweitfy workpeople. 

• Switzerland* * * 

There are notVny carved white-wood tojs exhibited in 
the Swiss Department, Accepting some beautiful Email 
models of cottages, which cannot properly be classed 
under this category ; and which, indeed, \tere not brought 



unirp geaented in this branch of roanufheture. L. Aude- 
bearb (No. >22, p. 1267) sends a beauft&l little Pistol?* 
weighing only half a grain, and, consequently, so small 
^hat it requires aWcroscope to bring out its details. 
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When it is magnified about twenty times linear, all fie 
varidus parts mfiy be distinctly seen, and they tlven 
appear beautifully formed and perfect in their polish. 
Evftry part is, indeed, as complete and perfect as it is to 
b® found in an ordinary percussion-pistol, so pat the lock 
acts wHen the trigger is polled. The second contribution 
is a ‘Mechanical singingjtird from another Exhibitor, and 
will be found noticed in the List of Awards. 


r r r United Kingdom. 

Although the number of Exhibitors of toys in Classes 
XXIX. and XXX., whose cflafnbntions #have been exa- 
mined ty this Jury, is Twenty -one ; yet, as the greater 
part of their productions consists of large models and other 
special objects, the United Kingdom is scarcely represented 
in Toys properly so called. Even of Wax-dolls, which 
arc made in this countty in considerable numbers, there, 
is only oqp contribution (Class XXIX, No. 122, p. 797) 
worthy of notice; and this will be found described in 
the List of Awards. Rocking-horses are exhibited by 
J. C. Dear (Class «XXIX., No. 128, p. 797); and 6. 
Lucas (No. 126, p. 797) sends on improvement on the 
Garjfpn-horse, which is made to itok by means of the 
motion of one of the wheel-axes as the horse is dragged 
along. A few Compressible-toys are' exhibited (No. 210, 
p. 801); and a variety of Automaton and other toys, 
chiefly foreign, are displayed by A. Bouquet (No. 124, 
p. 797). With respect to the models already referred to, 
those exhibited at (No. 12G, p. 797), will be noticed in the 
List of Awards*- The others, which are worthy of favour- 
able mention, are a landscape, with clockwork giving** 
motion to a railway train, &c„ contributed by J. T. Cif-um 
(Class XXX., Not' 146, p. 829); another mechanical land- 
scape-picture, by J. L. ifAURiTT (Class XXX., No. 339. 

S 842) ; and the model of an English villa (Class XXX., 
o. 213, p. 832), exhibited by M. A. Smith. None of 
the ordinary strong toys of English manufacture are con- 
tributed, probably on account of the makers of these sorts 
being generally very poor. For most of the English 
wooden-toys are constructed by chamber-masters, who 
seldom manufacture goods io order ; but, on the contrary) 
when they have* produced a sniull number, lrnwk them, 
about from shop to shop, or vend them in the streets. 
Without capita^ and compelled to work almost literally 
from hand to mouth, they continue to exist only, without 
any material advance, but making much the same kinds 
having the same genera} degree of jnerit one year after 
'another. Thpt this is no exaggeration, must' he conceded 
by every one flip will recall to ’mind the toys of twenty 
yeti)* since, and 'mentally contrast the f m with those of the 
present day. Thaf the progre^ has been slow, and re- 
quires long Intervals for comparison to m r ake if ifpparent, 
arises from the fact that - all the improvements must be 
made in the few leisure moments of the workmen, who 
arc compelled to labour many hours yach day to gain a 
livelihood, and who, probably, cannot even, afford the time 
to carry out any suggestions which may, he made to them. 
Tliat the poor workman does, nevertheless, endeavour to 
improve in this productions, is shown by Mr. Dickens, 
with touching humour, in The Cricket on Hie Hearth, 
when Caleb is made to say, “You coulhn*t c h&ve the 
goodness tb let me pinch Boxer's toil, mum, for half 
a moment, could your" When surprise is expressed at, 
the question, he thus explains Jbis meaning : “ Oh, never 
mini, mum; he mightn’t like it, perhaps. There’s a 
smay order just come in for barking-dogs; and 1 should, 
wish to go as dose to natiir' as I couljl, fo * sixpence. 
Tliat's all. Never muf, mum." Dolls’-houses, shops, 
brewers' ^drays', waggow, common horses, the body for&ed 
of a sort of skittle with a dice cut off ox the under side, 
and four round pins for the lego, are made in large quan- 
tities in England. SpadSs, wheelbarrows, gkrdcn-roUers, 
garden-rakes, skipping-ropes, caoutcbotie-balls, tops, kites, 

' and similar toys, are alga made 4n <grett numbers. Wax 
oj composition dolls arer mt^de entirely in England, but 
wooden-dollsare imported) as am ddo pupier-machd dolls’- 
heads, the bodies pmy being made in this country. v i 
m That very huge quantities ofrboyg' Marbles are also 
annually imported, tre .Mam* from the Hull collection 
(No, 290, piw 814, 81 7 in inference tf> which it is stated, 


that 1,600 cwt. of the& articles were entered at that port 
during the year 1850. 

As toys are among those foreign productions which 
come under the category of “ Goods Non-enumerated," 
the Reporters are unable to give a detailed account of the 
various kinds which are brought into England ; but the 
following list will show the extent of this* trade, wjth 
respect to the various ^countries which send their toys 
hither. The*Hanseatic Towns, it must be remembered, 
represent Wnrtemburg, Bavaria, and other parts of Ger- 
many. 

Vakie of Toys of all sorts Imported into the United 
Kingdom in th?year 1850 : — 


From £. 

Denmark ----- 323 

Hanseatic Towns - - - 33,828 

. Holland ----- f>,201 

Belgium ----- 1,056 

France- ----- 4,209 

Oilier parts - - - - 513 


From ^11 parts - - - 46,130 


* W URTEMUTTRO, 

. 4 Immense quantities of Toys are manufactured in Wnr- 
tembnrg, more particularly on the borders of the Black 
Foretft, and are exported to England, America, and other 
countries. The contributions in the Exhibition comprise 
most of ( the kinds which are manufactured in that 
country : 4 as, for example, Mechanical-toys (No. 98, p. 
1119), which are noticed in the List of Awards; Boxes 
of miniature-tools, kitchen-utensils, &c„ made of copper, 
most beautifully finished, the latter being exhibited by 
F. Buehrkh (No. 59, p. 1117), with other things not. 
belonging to this class. There are also kitchen, stable, 
and garden-implements (No. 96, p. 1119); pewter and 
glass toys (Nos. 94 and 95, p. 1119); dolls’ houses (No. 
97, p. 1119); and lastly, two collections of very beautiful 
miniature ivory-work. One of these is exhibited by 
F. Schmidt (No. 83, p. 11 19), and although less important 
than a similar display (No. 82, p. 1149), to be noticed in 
the list of Awards, is deserviug of commendation for the 
excellence of the workmanship. 

The number of Exhibitors from all parts is Fifty-one ; 
of these, there are— 

, 12 holders of a Prize Medal. 4 

0 2 Who obtained Honourable Mention. 

37 Unrewarded. 

„ Total 51 


The classification according to the various countries is 
as follows 


Austria - -- -- -- -- 

Bavaria - -- -- -- -- 

British Colonies and British Guiana 1 1 

• „ India - -If 

France - -- -- -- - 

Frankfort - -- -- -- - 

Hamburg JP------- 

Pmssia - -- -- -- -- 

* Saxony - 

Switzerland • 

United Kingdom (including 8 in Class XXX.) 
Wurtemberg 
1 « 


r 


Total - - - 


4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

1 ' 

4 
1 
2 

2» 

8 

51 


1 List op Awards. j 

Allix, A. J., Paris (France, No. 6, p. 1169), Prize 
Medal, for Hair-dressers’ Wax-figures. These are mo- 
delled with tonsiderable skill, and present a very life-like 
appearance ; v *he hair, eyelids, and eyelashes being inserted 
singly in the wax in such a manner as very faithfully 
to represent nature. Although these models cannot lie 
strictly considered as belonging to toys, yet their manufac- 
ture bo closely resembles that of doll-making, that they 
are noticed in this place.** 

Rauttk, T. F. Geneva (Switzerland, No. 236, p. 1281), 
Prize Medal (Honourable Mention accorded^ by the Jury of 
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Class XXII f.) t for a Paper-weiglft of gold, the base are toong those deserving of especial fcotice Male and 
being ornamented with scenery painted in enamel. From female figures waltzing, 12a., the contrivaflce for effecting 
this a stem ascends, and is surmounted with a small the occasional rapid rotation of the German waltz beiua 
casket which opens and closes by means of clock-work* very ingenioys; a Pianiste, (fils.) who plays, or rather 
When the cover is turned hack a most beautiful and appears to play, “ God save the Queen,” and “ Kulq Bri-* 
perfect little # bird is discovered, which is apparently tannia;” an Elephant carrying a Howdah; and four 
singpig, and at tlie same time fluttering its minute wings walking Indians carrying a Palanquin. Tllis collection 
and twirling about in different directions. As soon as the is the only one of detached losomotive-figures, 
song is finished the box closes. The bird* is scarcely , Montax art, Augusta,* Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy 
three-quarters of an inch long, yet is most life-dike in the Square (Class XXIX., No. 122, p. 797*), PriJfc* Medal, 
details of its construction and its movements ; and its The display of this Exhibitor js the most remarkable and 
warble is perfectly suited in compass to its size. 'The beautiful collection of Toysan the Great Exhibition. It 
manufacture of such minute pieces of mechanism 4s most consists of a series of DoIIb, representing all* ages? from 
valuable training for the watcli-makcr, and they are infancy to womanhood, arranged in several family groups, 
therefore deserving of encouragement. with suitable and elegant model-furniture. These dolls 

Bontems, — , Paris (France, No. 430, p, 1199), Prize have the hair, eye-lashes, and eye-Uds separately inserted 
Medal. The articles exhibited are of the same class as in the wax, and are, in other respects, modelled with lifc- 
tlrnt just noticed, hut considerably larger, the objects like truthfulness. • Much skill is also evinced in th? variety 
Jndiig of the size of nature. They consist of two of expression which is given to these figures in regard of 
groups of Humming-birds, with clock-work movements, the /iges and stations which they are inteipled to ropre- 
by which the birds are made to hop from one twig to sent. From the prices of these dolls, 1 •Ijowever, they are 
another, at the same time opening tiicir wiqgs; after adapted rather for the children of the weillthy thin for 
which they twirl suddenly round, and hop back again, general sale ; since the prices of the undressed-dolls are 
exactly in the manner of real birds confined in a cage, from 10s. to 105*. each ; the dressed-dolls, which are 
There is also a cqptihual chirping, apparently kept up by , attired with much taste, are much more expensive, and 
the birds, their beaks beiug made to move. The levers vary in price according to the richness o£ the material of 
which carry them backwards and forwards are ingeniously which the robes are mode. In a small case adjoining that 
concealed in slits formed in the artificial branches. Other which contains the toys just enumerated, are displayed 
birds arc represented continually pecking at, beetles. The several Rag-dolls, which are very remarkable productions, 
price of one of these groups of automata is 12/., apd of 1 considering the materials of which they artflhadc. They 
the other with the clock, 182. Both groups arp under cOTi6ist entirely of textile-fabrics, and*the dolls which are 
glass shades, and form singularly pleasiug drawing-room intended, And are well adapted for the niasery, are rea- 
ornauicnts. sonable in price, varying from 64. 6e2. ttr30*. per doll, 

Bouciiet, A., Baker Street (Class XXIX., No. 124, including the dresses, 
p. 797), Honourable Mention. The Toys exhibited con- Muller, C. A., and Co., Oberlentensdorf, Bohemia 
sist of children's Armour, French boxes of Gaines, a (Austria, No. 654, p. 1041k Honourable Mentiou for 
representation of the Great Exhibition, with moving nearly Two hundred Boxes of Toys. These boxes are 
figures, Shops, and various Dolls. filled with excellent figures representing men and an i Alois, 

Kichnek, G., Nuremberg (Bavaria, No. 80, p. 1 1 02), which arc modelled in a sort of pnpier-machd, wish trees 
Prize Medal for Twenty Mechanical toys. These articles, anty rocks, the former being maty; of wood and the hitter 
which are mode of t Sailed iron-plate and painted, are of paper. The different series represent Hunting-scenes, 
quite remarkable for the neatness with which they are Zoological-gardens, Herds pf cattle, aiffl numerous other 
finished. They consist chiefly of Carriages with horses, groups illustrative of rural domestic 4ife. The truthful 
the latter being moved by cranks and -levers connected delineation of the various animals is a feature deserving 
with the wheels. The following specimens are deserving of great commendation, as it render the toys well adapted 
of especial notice: — A Carriage with a peir of horses, to afford instruction as well os amusement. •Thewhole- 
24s. ; a Carriage with four horses, the carriage containing sale prices quoted were^lrf., Is. 7s. 10c/., and 10s. 6<f. 
figures representing Her Majesty and Prince Albert, 40s. ; per box, according to the # nymber and size of *the objects 
a State-carriagcf 48s. ; a Sportsman'g-carriage, Cs. 6 d . ; contained in it. For instance, the box for 10s. Gt/. # con- 
and another similar specimen, 4s. # tained the following objects representing stag-shootif^fj 

Haller's, J„ Widow, and Son-in-Law, Vienna (Aus- .‘Frocks, 12 large tjjees, small trees, 17 Is tags jn various 
tria, No. 652, p. 1041), Prize Medal for a collection of positions, ^huntsmen, and 3 dogs, 
upwards of Three hundred Children's Toys, comprising Rock and Graker, Bilierach (W urtembm^, No. 98, 
Dolls, dressed and undressed, miniature furniture, Shops, p. 1119), Price Medal, for a large collection of mechanical 
Drums, Flags, Swords, Guns, Lances, Shakos, Helmets, and other toys, some made of tinned iron-plate, and others 
and other military accoutrements for children, the com- in papier-machd. •It comprises: Carriages with horses, 
moner descriptions of Mechanical-toys, many of which which are moved 'tjw $he revolving-parts by means of 
display much ingenuity. There are also numerous other cranks and links ; a Water-mill, to fie acted upon by yfeal 
sorts of toys in this collection, which are arranged in the water ; a Cascade and fountain, in which, also, real water 
maimer of a trophy, and form the largest grouppia the is t9 fie used^ a forking-model of a pump ; collections of 
Exhibition. * Kitchen-utensils, a complete set containing nuu^ pieces 

Juneau, P. 9 Paris (France), Prize Medal for Dolls’-' being charged 6s. 8<i. ; and numerous other articles, 
dresses. The dolls on which* these dresses Are displayed Sohlkk, G., Berlin (Prussia, No. 265, p. 1063), Prize 
present 5io point worthy of commendatiou, but the dresses Medal, for a collection of Pewteqrtoys ; the principal 
themselves afle very beautiful productions. Not only at*» example being a representation of the review at •Windsor, 
the outer robes accurate representations of the prevailing .oy the occasion or the v*sit to England of the Empersr 
fashions in ladies' dresses, but the* under garments arcs of Russia, whff is portrayed among^the numerous figures 
also in many coses complete foe-similes of ttywe articles which § this well -executed model contains. •Besides this 
of wearing-apparel. They might serve as excellent pat- specimen, there are several miniaturfe *Dinner and Tea 
terns for children to imitate, and thus to acquire the use services, also cast in* pewter. - 

of the needle, with a knowledge of the arrangement of Spurin, E. C r New Bontf Street (Clas^XXIX., No. 
colours and material; in the latter respects they might 126, p. 797), Pnze Medal, for two Models, one represent- 
indeed afford valuable instruction to adults. 9 Tng an English farm-yard, and the other •Gulliver in 

Kietaibl, P., Vienna (Austria, No. 653, p. 1041), Prize Lnliput. The farm-yard is an Mtyfenious model, repre- 
Medal for a collection of Thirty-nine Automaton-toys, senting with fidelity tin* yarious buudings and the eWery- 
These toys, which are all moved by good metallic dock- day business of such a pTafce ; as the feeding of poultry, 
work, are most ingenious productions, but they appear to pumping pf water for cattle, thrashing of corn by horse- 
be more expensive than similar manufactures produced power, winnowing of groin, Ate. ; the various figures 
in France, with which, unfortunately, the Exhibition being moved by clock -vwork. 

afforded no opportunity of comparison. The following Tpe second model was executed by A. Fleibchmann, 
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* of jtoimenberff, wfio also exhibits a comic chandelier in 
the Prussian Department. It represents one of the /inci- 
dents in Swift’s well-known romance, when Gulliver 
wrfkes in the country of Lillipnt, and /inds himself 
* unable to stir/' “ As I happened/* he continues, “ to 
liiLon my back, I found my arms and legs were strongly 
fattened on ^ach siderio the ground, ana my hair, winch 
was 9 long and thick, tied dewn^in the same manner. I 
likewise felt* Beyeral slender ligatures across my body, 
from mf arm-pits to my thighs.” Stych an incident 
affords ample scope for t£e imagination of the artist, 
and he has proved himself quite equal to the undertaking. 
There 4s much humour evinced in the physiognomy and 
expression and action of the Lilliputians, some of whom 
are bold enough'to push their inquiries so far as to pry 
into Gullivers waistcoat-pocket* a piece of temerity 
which is nigh costing one philosopher-looking individual 
his life# Othefs of the natives, however, are far more 
cautious, and mounted, in fancied security, upon the 
branches of t^ees which Gulliver might blow down pith 
a breath, they cofitent. themselves with a more distaut 
view of him: others again prefejp trusting to the ground 
awl their own legs, and some of them are already on the 
start at the first signs of waking on the part of the man- 
monster ; some slow, dull-headed individuals, not knowing* 
what is taking ( place, are eagerly climbing up on his 
body, whilst others are precipitately sliding down ; and 
even the Lilliputian horses seem to have their presenti- 
ment of danger, and are becoming unmanageable. 

Wixrrcn, Ivemmel, and Co., Gei^lingdh(Wurtembnrg, 
No. S2; p. 1119), Prise Medal, for upwaras of twohundrfKl 
Bone and Ivary small-wares. The chief jfhrt cf this 
collection consists of very small and exquisite Models of 
furniture, in which there is much minute piercing and 
carving which, in this respect, exhibit great skill on the 
part or the workman : thest miniature works are much 
Used os chimney-ornaments in Germany. There are also 
nn&nGrous children's Toys ; as, rattleR, fyd. each ; speli- 
canS, f 2&. the set, in which those with figures are fairly 
carved, considering the c nature of the goods and their 
prices. Umh^lla and stick-handles form also an item of 
these productions, ^rnd present several examples of good 
carving, as, for instance, one representing bears climbing 
a pole, valued at 22s. Lastly, there are several small 
articles, such as ladies’ brooches, and ladies’ companions 
or cases, containing bodkins, crochet-needles, &c., which 
are sold for Is. each. * The whole# of the productions are 
well manufactured, and reasonable in price. 

' *• ^ f.— MISCELLANEOUS. 

In addition to the various manfrfactiftes afitpdy noticed 
in the previous remarks, there are productions from no 
less than Eighty Exhibitors, of so miscellaneous a cha- 
racter that they do not admit of tyeing classified under 
any one of the numerous subdivision!, already specified. 
Of these, however, it must be remarked that braid, 
sewing-cotton, felt, ( wire-button!#* none buttons, pins, 
needles, fish-hooks, printers* type-cases, black-lead pencils, 
pencil-tips, large fishing-tackle (including large afts), 
casks aod models of vats, skoemaker*s4ast0, gig-whips, 
hot-wat£rand steam-apparatus, sash-line, sheets o£w oven- 
wool, cotton and worsted bobbins, and the covering for 


stacks, do not belong to this Clans, and were, therefore, 
not examined by thiB Jury. Of these various manufac- 
tures there are Twenty-one exhibitors, leaving still Fifty- 
nfnesbelonging to the present Class XXIX Of these, 
there are : — 

Prussian - - - - 2 

British - - - - 57 

f r * Total - - 59 

The contributions of these Exhibitors were careftilly 
examined, btft no Awards were made in their favour. 
The following, in Class XXIX., are nevertheless worthy 
of notice. 

B urn ink ing- Stones. 

T. Chamberlain (23 1, p. 802) exhibits specimens of 
Burrrt shing-s tones for the use of silversmiths, of which 
both the rough and the finished stones are displayed. 

• • 
Confectioner s* Mould a. 

Lf. ale, and AuruKpirr (108, p. 796) exhibit several 
well-mtqle jelly and cake moulds. 

Letters for Sticking on Glass ami Door-Plates. 

9. Fletcher (240, p. 802) exhibits betters to be fixed 
on glass; and, also, Engraved door-plates filled with a 
composition said not to be liable to crack in the sun, a 
very vsluable t improvement which, however, can be only 
'tested, by time. 

G. Lvcas (277, p. 816) exhibits brass and zinc door- 
plates engraved by machinery, and also filled with a com- 
position said to be not liable to crack in the sun, nor to 
be acted upon by the atmosphere. 

Glass and Emery Paper, and Cloth . 

Barsham, Son, and Co. (213, p. 801), and R. and 
H. Roberts (215, p. 801), exhibit excellent specimens of 
Glass and Emery cloth, and glass and emery paper ; and 
also of the powdered glass and emery of different degrees 
of fineness, which are used in theif*manufacture. 

Ornamental Paper-Work. 

There arc several examples of Cut-paper ornaments 
both in Class XXIX. and Class XXX. The only contri- 
butyrn, however, which need be noticed, is a Very beautiful 
Paper Transparency, representing Chepstow Castle, Mon- 
mouthshire, by moonlignt, which is exhibited by S. Her- 
bert (Class XXIX., 301, p. 817). The effect, which 
resembles very closely that of the porcelain pictures, is 
produced by many over-laying sheets of tissue-paper, cut 
out in the proper form with scissors, a work requiring 
much patience as well as drill. t 

Wcfers. 

H. Thompson (209, p. 801) exhibits very beautiful 
specimens of Cameo-wafers, a manufacture, to a great 
extent, superseded by the very general employment of 
envelopes having their seal-flaps gummed ana embossed. 

Tlfevremaining contributions are too unimportant to 
^require enumeration in this Report, especially as they are 
amply deacripedf in the Illustrated Catalogue. 


London, March 18&2,. 


WARREN DE LA RUE, Ph. D., Reporter. 
A. W. HOFJ^ANN, Ph. D., Joint Reporter. 
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I Jury. , » , 

Ci. Von Viebahn, Chairman, Zollvereln ; Privy Couneillor in tfao Department of Commerce at Berlin. 

Lord Colbohnk, Ikpuly Chairman , 19 Uill Struct, Berkeley $qunre. , 

Antonio Panizzi, Reporter (Tuscany), British Museum ; Keeper of the Printed Books at the Brfejph Museum. 
C. K. Cookerf.lt,, R A., Bonk of England ; Architect. t 

J. Gibson, R.A., 7 Tilney Street, Park Land: Sculptor. • 

Iiord Holland (Tuscany) : Minister at the CTmrt of Turin. 

Count Leon deJ.\ horde, Franco ; Member of Institute. &c. • 

General Geo#of. Manley, 111 Rutland Gate; formerly •Adjutant-General in Rome. 

C. T. Newton, British Museum; Assistant, in the Antiquarian Department of the British Museum.* 

A. W. Pikiin, St. Augustine, West Cliff, Ramsgate; Architect. • 

Lambert A. J. Quetei.et, Belgium; Secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts, and President of the Circle- 
Art istfquc, Bnissels. « 

Rich Alto Rein: have, K.A., 18 Jlyde Park Gate South,*Kcnflington Gore ; Artist. * 

T. D. C. SiiuiiMONOT, Holland ; late Master of the Mint atf Utrecht. 4 • 

Dr. C. Wa \«en, Zoilverein ; Director of the Museum of Fine ArttPat Berlin. ,, 

W. W yon, R. A., Her Majesty's, Mint ; Medallist. * 


The Jury of Class XXX. assembled for the first time on | being aware, on the other, that it was only “ for very 
Monday the 12th of May 1851. In compliance with the pre-eminent merit’* that the Great Medal was intended, 
instructions received from the Council of Chairmen, the It having already been explicitly stated that thtf Jury 
Jury proceeded to elect a Deputy-Chairman, to make in making their awards were guided solely by the merit 
arrangements as to tin; time and place of their future which they have recognized m the wurks^exhibited, it 
meetings, and to nominate Sub-Committees, who should might be deemed superfluous to add mbre'on this point ; 
lay before the Jury detailed reports upon the several J there are, however, one or two facts, (Obvious indeed, but 
points of inquiry specially assigtied to them. Lord Col- j yet of sufficient importance to be recalled to the minds of 
borne was elected Deputy-Chairman ; and at a subsequent ■ such persons as might be led by thq/iecisions of the Jury 
meeting the undersigned, had the honour to, be appointed to draw invidious comparisons between one Country and 
Reporter. . * another. It is an obvious but most^mportont fact to be 

The Sub-Committees having brought their investiga- home in mind, that with to the principal branch 

t-ions to a close wjth the utmost dispatch consistent with of the subjects falling under Class XXX. (Sculp lure), 
the due performance of the arduous duties entrusted to foreigners have laboured under peculiar difficulties in* 
them, severally laid their reports before the Jury, who, nffving had Kfcbring ove^frem distant palts, anjjl at con- 
after the most mature and anxious consideration, have siderable expense and risk, statues in marble or bronze 
agreed upon their awards now submitted to the Royal for the Exhibition* Again, all fo/tign artistl have not 
Commissioners through the Council of Chairmen. As enjoyed the same means of overcoming these difficulties, 
the Jury of Class XXX. forms a group 1 by itself, and is In many cdscs their governments have given facilities 
not part of any other group of Juries, its awards have not and assistance towards this object, but, even then, this 
been submitted to any other Jury or Juries for confirma- assistance and these ties have varied in extent. The 
tion, os would otherwise have been the case, according to Jury could not moreover but feel and regret the absaifce 
the 12th Instruction from the Council of Charrmen. The frpm the list of exhibitors of the names of soma of the 
Jury, hpwever, considered it expedient t* hold a wpcial roosP&istinmistiej. artists in Europe. It might be invi- 
meeting as a group, and at that meeting the awards pre- dious to mention individuals, but it would be uyjust to 
viously made were reconsidered and finally settled by the pass over the fact unnoticed. Among the works, how- 
Jurors. It is therefore upon the Jury of Class XXX. ev«, by natives of the United Kingdom, to which Medals 
alone that the whole responsibility of the awards in the have been awarded, there a m two Reserving notice on 
Class of Fine«Arts rests. # account of their being exhibited among the Roman sculp- 

In making these awards the Jury have acted stpctljr in Juyes — a graceful acknowledgment of the advantage 
accordance with the principle laid <Jpwn by tlie Council | derived by th<? artists from that school on which their 
of ^Chairmen in their 15th Distraction. They have been eminent success reflects so much credit. * , 
guided solely by the merit which they have recognized The scope and nature of the works hA which the*Jury 
in th6' individual works exhibited, without reference to of Class XXX. were* called upon to adjudicate, gave to 
countries, and considering the Exhibition as a whole, their position apd duties a special, character, and must 
And in compliance with the 20th Instruction, the Jury of necessarily impose a peculiar line of conduct upon the 
Class XXX. have made the proportion of the Council to Reporter. . * 

the Prize Medal, a very small one. Even had this in- There is no d?ubt, for instance, tlpffc a history, however 
struction not been laid down in such precise terms by the rapid, of the rise, progiyfes, and present state of ffiost 
Council of Chairmen, the Jury of Class XXX. would classes tof industry represented in the Exhibition, will, in 
have felt it their duty to exercise great reserve in award- the majority of cases, form a part ofj and add consider- 
ing Council Medals, knowing, on the one hand, that ably to, the valfte of the several Reports, but to attempt 
superior excellence is but very rarely attained, particu- such an historical sketch with reference to the Fine Arts 
larly in such works as fell within their jurisdiction, and mus^ of necessity; prove unsatisfactory and* worse than 
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useless. The Jifry believe, however, that their awards 
will give a judt idea of the present state of the Finf *. Arts , 
as shown in this Exhibition ; and they here wish to ex- : 
press their gratification in observing $ie universally 
•growing taste for Objects of art, and the increasing esti- 
mation in which they are belt) They have noticed with 
cTjual pleasure, that industry directed by science fosters 
this popular tendency, tty the novel and successful 
adaptation pf cheap materials and of economical pro-, 
cesseB \jS the fiiulti plication of workSf of art, the best 
models are daily brought m<ye and more within the reach 
of all classes. New ana pure sources of enjoyment, ; 
hitherto the privilege of the few, are thus opened to all j 
the members of civilized society Again, the diffusion of 
good taste in the Fine Aits cannot but beneficially affect 
the productions of industry generally, so that what has 
hitherto been valuecf merely for its usefulness may, in 
many q^ses, bg- rendered an object of attraction to a culti- 
vated eye and a refined mind. 

The Jury # of Class XXX. have been most anxioug not 
to pass over any pf the numerous objects in the Exhibition, 
which it might properly lie considered to be their duty to 
cfuiminc. They think it unlikely that any article deserv- 
ing notice should have escaped /heir repeated, minute, 
and diligent inquiries. On the other hand, this Jury have*, 
occasionally abstained from examining objects, respecting 
which, pwing to the necessarily uncertain limits of the 
several classes, doubt might be entertained whether they 
strictly belonged to Fine Arts or not. Should the J ury 
of Class XX3 t. have l>ecn led, in some few instances, to 
limit .their jurisdiction too much, they have the satisftc- 
tion of fcclimr that ample justice has tiecu Ivu&rcd to 
exhibitors by Those Julies, to whose judgment such objects 
as have not been considered to belong to this Class have 
been finally submitted. Thus the Jury of Class XXX. 
have purposely abstained from judging of such metal- 
casts as they conceived to have been exhibited merely for 
the purpose of showing either the successful result of a 
new process, or the novel use of a particular metal. In 
this case they were aw jure that another Jury were about 
to take these {pints into their consideration, and judge pf 
these objects as Specimens of mechanical industry. • In 
some few exceptional cases, such, for instance, as those of 
Messrs. Pei&z, Weishacpt, &c., certain objects iiavti 
appeared to possess $% strong a claim to be noticed in this 
Class, that the Jury have not hesitated to distinguish them 
by an award, although aware that 4hey ha£ been rewarded 
by other Jtrifly but whenfcvpr such instances of double 
awards have -Seen made known to this Jury, the fact has 
Jiceifi noticed in this Report. * , 

The Jury wluld Willingly h%ye eiglcaveured to stafe, 
as directed by the 20th instruction of the Council of Chair- 
men, the foveral grounds upon which* four of the Great 
Medals have l>een recommended by them ; but a it has been 
found impossible to comply with suth an instruction with 
respect to objects of sculpture, althoufijfi the Jury felt how 
desirable it was that such an instrqptum should be observed 
in*thosc cases in which the elenfents out of which the 
Juries were to form their judgment, were qf a more defi- 
nite and -more uniformly appreciable na(pre % * 

At a*peeting held on the 5th of June, long oefore the 

a uestion of individual awards came under consideration, 
be Juiy agreed upon the following resolution : — • 

44 That ft is not desirable to assign the Council Medal 
tet every object of art pre-eminently beautiful or excellent 
is its kind, whettar it be executed in an inferior sectVm« 
of the Class or not; jjnt that it should be ‘father limited 
to the highpfft worksof the highest class." This ^resolu- 
tion, ^consistent Itfih the view of the Fine Arts taken 
throughout by this Jury, precluded them from awarding 
the highest honours tetany Vht works of qft of the highest 
class. Their awards must not, therefore, be compared 
with those 6f other Juries guided ty different principles, 
abut must be tested otofeby.the rules whifh the Jurors of 
Class XXX. have laillpwn foaf/tyir own guidance. The 
holders of the.sevdral marks of approbation by whiph this 
Jury have iti|tinauishedLineritw>ught to appreciate them 
aroordiitt to (he nigh TOuedel upon thesfe several marks 
approbation by these v?ho conferred them. 

" Jg .forming their judgment upon woTks in the highest 


branch of art comihg within their jurisdiction, the Jury 
have principally looked for the embodiment of ideas, 
thought, feeling, and passion ; not for the mere imitation 
6f fixture, however true in detail, or admirable in execu- 
tion. They have looked for originality of invention, less 
or more happily expressed in that style which has for 
twenty-three centuries been the wonder or every civilized 
people, and the standard of excellence to which artists of 
the highest order have endeavoured to attain. Wherever 
indications of originality, chastened by a successful adapta- 
tion of this style, have been met with, title Jury have 
acknowledge^ a corresponding amount of merit ; and it is 
this originality of conception, improved by such style, 
which the Jury have rdcoguized by the honours placed at 
their disposal. They have endeavoured to recoro, in the 
most emphatic manner, their anxious wish that artists 
should study to give their ideas that form and life which 
spimualizes every-day nature, and elevates the work of 
art to the place of a type of nature itself. The Jury qf 
Class XXX. Would point to the remains of the Parthenon 
as embodying the result of the great principles which 
they haj?e been Amadous to inculcate, and which they 
desire to see universally adopted. The limited number 
of Council Medals awarded must not, therefore, be re- 
garded as a proof of deficiency of tafeig in the bulk of the 
works exhibited, but as evidence of the severity with 
which the principles adopted by the Jury have been 
applied. 

It vms agreed to recommend that Council Medals should 
be ayarded to the following works:— 

To Rrofessor A. Kiss, of Berlin, for his group cast in 
zinc, and bronzed by M. Geiss, representing an Amazon 
on horseback attacked by a Tiger. (Prussia, No. 279, 
p. 1065.) 

To Baron Mabociiktti, of Turin, now of London, for 
his colossal equestrian statue in plaster of Richard Ccrur 
de Lion. (Outside West., No. 76, p. HR.) 

To M. J. Pradier, of Paris, Member of the Institute, 
for his marble statue of Phryne. (France, No. 1407, 
p. 1343.) 

To the representatives of the late Mr. Richard J. 
Wyatt, for his marble statue of h Glycera. Exhibited by 
Captain Ley land. (Main Avenue East, No. 103, p. 1286.) 

It was the unanimous impulse of the Jury on the 
awards being taken into consideration, to recommend that 
the same high distinction should be conferred on Mr. 
GiAson (p. 846), for his marble group of a Hunter and 
Dog, exhibited by the Earl of Yarborough. Their in- 
tention was defeated' by Mr. Gibson Mraself, who, well 
knowing that should he accept the office of a Juror of 
Class XXX., he could no longer receive a prize from that 
Jury, preferred serving his brother artists to his own 
individual gratification, and thus disqualified himself for 
receiving the hof our which he had so well tfeserved. 

Division A.— Sculpture as a Fine Art.* 

Section A.— 1 . In Metals simple , as Gold , Silver , Copper , 
9 Iron , Zinc , Lead , frc. 

In* iiis section of the works submitted to their judg- 
ment, the Jury awarded the Prize Medal to the following 
work| it being, however, understood that for this class or 
rewtfrd, when more than oxfe article was exhibited by the 
same artist, the Jury might, if they tKougty.it expedient, 
ounpilate in their judgment, the various species of merit 
which they recognized in the several productions, 
a To Messrs. C. M. Weishaitpt Sons, of Hanau (p. 1073), 
for a Set sf Chess-men and Board, In silver and gold, 
ornamented with enamel. Although aware that the merit 
of these articles has been acknowledged by another Jury, 
the Jury of Class XXX. wished to record their opinion 
of them f s objects of art (Prussia, No. 412.) 

The Jury were of opinion that the following artists 
were deserving of Honourable Mention 

Mr. A. Vechte, of London (No. 97, pp. 686-690), for 
his designs for silver works executed by him for the 
exhibitors, Messrs. Hunt and Rosxxll. Although a 

* The classification of awards is according to that adopted 
in the “^ead Juries." 
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Council Medal bos been awarded to the exhibitors by 
another Jury, the Jury of Class XXX. considered it just 
to record their opinion of the merits of this artist. 
(Class XXlll., No. 97.) , , 

The Jury of Class XXX. hare heard with great satis- 
faction that another Jury have suitably acknowledged the 
excellent workmanship of the 8hiel(l presented by His 
Majesty the King of Prussia to H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales, on Vhose behalf it has been exhibited by H. R. H. 
Pbinge Albert. They think it, however, they duty to 
add that the several eminent artists who have contributed 
to the execution of the design of Director Cornelius 
(p. 110), deserve the special praise of the flury of Class 
XXX., for the taste and skill which they have respectively 
displayed in this, work. (Main Avenue East, No. 98.) 

Section A.— 2 . In Metals compound, as Bronze, Electrum , 
frc. 1 

The following Prize Medals were awarded in tills 
section:— » 

To Mr. John Bell, of Ixmdon, for his Eagle Slayer, 
cast in bronze by the Coalbrook D^c Company. (Main 
Avenue West, No. 53, p. 659.) 

To M. Jean Deuay, of Paris, for his bronze group re- 
presenting the Dci|th of the Stag. (Main Avenue East.) 

To M. Fhatin, or Paris, for a group of Eagles in bronze. 
(France, No. 1*235, p. 123G.) * 

\ To M. E. L. Lkquesne, of Paris (?), for his bronze 
statue of a Dancing Faun. (Main Avenue East.) . 

The Jury were of opinion tijRt the following artists 
were deserving of Honourable Mention : — o 

M. — Bonnassieux, of Paris, for a bronze figure re- 
presenting Cupid cutting his wings. (Fiance, No. 64, 
p. 1174.) 

M. C. Cord l EH, of Paris, for his Head of a Negro in 
bronze. (Frauce, No. 400, p. 1200.) 

M. T. Kalide, of Berlin, for his group, in bronze of a 
Boy with a Swau. (Prussia, No. 285, p. Prize 

Medal awarded, Class XXII.) 

M. P. J. Mekk, of Paris, for his several Animals in 
bronze. ( France, No. GICC), p. 1*208. Prize ?dedal awarded, 
Class XXII.) 

M. C. Moeller, of Berlin, for two bronze groups re- 
presenting a Boy with a Newfoundland Dog, and a Girl 
with a Bulldog. (Prussia, No. 292, p. 1066.) 

• ».* 

Section A. — 3. In Minerals simple , as Marble , Stone 1 , 
Gems, Clay , $c. 

The following* Prize Medals were awarded in this 
section : — 

To Mr. E. II. Baily, of Ixuidon, for his two plaster 
statues of a Nymph preparing for bathing, and of a Youth 
resting afterjhe Chase. (South Transept, Nos. 6 and 7, 
p. 847.) ^ 

To Mr. John Bell, of I^ondon, for his plaster statue 
of Viscount Falkland, no Prize Medal was specially 
awarded, as he had already received one for his “ Eagle 
Slayer,” iu bronze. (North Transept, Mo. 28/ p. 847.) 

To M, Gio. Mario Benzoni, of Rome., for his statue 
in marble representingGratitude. (Rome, No. 1 G, p. 1286.) 

To M. Auguste Debay, of Paris, foy his group in 
marble representing Eve, with Cain and AJ>el asleep in 
her ai'im, and designated as 9 the “Premier Berceau.” 
(France, No. $5, p. 1173.) • 

To Professor F. Drake, of Berlin, for a reduced east 
in plaster of part of the marble pedestal to the mdhument 
of Frederic William 111. of Prussia.* (Prussia, No. 273/ 
p. 1065.) 9 

To M. A. Etex, of Paris, for his various works of 
sculpture in plaster and marble. (Frauce, No, 1215, p. 
1236.) i> 

To Mr. J. H. Foley, of London, for his piaster statue 
of a Youth at a.Stream: also fbr his plaster group repre- 
senting Ino and Bacchus. (North Transept, No. 47, 
Sculpture Court, No. 19, pp. 846 and 844.) 

To M. 1. Fraocaroli, or Verona, for his two statues in 
marble, representing Achilles wounded, and David {ding- 
ing the stone. (Austria, No. 710, p. 1043.) 

To M. C. A. Fraikin, of Schaerbeck, near Brussels, for , 


a planter gngpp of Psyche carrying off Gppid. (Belgium, ^ 
No. 4*5, p. 1166.) 

To JM A. Galli, of Milan, for his marble statue of 
Susannah. (Austria, No. 711, p. 1043.) , > 

To M. G. GttEFS, of Schaerbeck, near Brussels, for a B 
plaster group ^presenting # a lion in love. (Belgium, 

No. 466, p. 1066.) - 

To Mr. J. Hogan, of London, for* his reclining figure 
in plaster representing a* DAnken Faun. (Sculpture 
Court, No. 14, p. 843.) u ’ . 

To Mr. B. Jennings, of London, fbr his marble statue 
of Cupid. (Sculpture Court? Mo. 81, p. 846.) ' 

To M. J. A. Jerichau, of Copenhagen, fbr a group in 
plaster representing a Hunter carrying off the Cub of a 
Panther. (Denmark, Ntf. 39, p, 1359.) • 

To Mr. J. Law lor, of Ixmdon, for a statue ip plaster 
representing a Bather. (Sculpture Court, No. 22, p. 844.) 

To M. A. Lechesne, of Paris, for big two casts in 
plaster representing two groups of a Child protects from 
a Snake by a Dog. (Main Avenue East, No. 573, p. 1205.) 

Tc? Mr. Lawrence Macdonald, now, at Rome, for an 
Iconic statue in marble. (Rome, No. 18r“p. £286.) 

To Mr. P. Macdowell, of London, for his plaster 
statue of Eve; also for his statues of Cupid, and or a Gift 
pt Prayer, in marble. ‘(South Transept, Nos. 22, 23, 24, 

•p. 850. ) 

To Mr. William C. Marshall, of London, for his 
plaster figure of Sabrina. (Sculpture Court, No. 15, 
p. 844.) 

To M. Raffaelle Monti, of Milan, fox, his marble 
statue of Eve after the Fall. (Austria? No. 746, p. 1044.) 

To £lr. IIiram Powers, from the United Stafes of 
America, for a statue in marble representing a Greek 
Slave. (No. 522, p. 1467.) • 

To M. J. M. Ramus, pf Paris, for his marble group 
representing Cephalus and Procris. (Frauce, No. 1419, 
p. 1*244.) 

To Professor Ernst Rietschel, of Dresden, for his 
plaster group designated us “ La Pieth,” representing 
Mary kneeling at the Dead Body of our Saviour;. and for 
his bas-reliefs in marble. (Saxony, No. 186, p. 1113.) 

To Mi*. T. Sharp, of London, for £is marble figure 
representing a Boy frightened by a Lizard. (Sculpture 
Court, No. 20, p. 844.) 

To M. E. Simonis, of Brussels, for his equestrian 
statue of Godfrey of Bouillon, in piaster; and for other 
w orks. (Belgium, No. 464, p. 1166.) 

To M. G. Stuazza, of*MiJau, for fils reclining figure, in 
marble, representing Ishmaeh (Austria, No. 713, p. 1043.) 

To Mr. E. Thrum*, of London, for liis marble statue 
a Boy catching a Butterfly ; also for a marble figure* 
representing frretlrtusa, ^Sculpture Court, Non. 56 and 
58, p. 845.) J , 

To M. J. Tuerlinckx, of Malincs, for a statue m 
marble representing Giotto. (Belgium, No. 456, p. 1165.) 

To the Representatives of the late Mr. M. L. Watson, 
of London, for his marble statue of the sculptor Flaxrauu, 
exhibited by Mr. Frun]pj ; and for his two statues, like- 
wise in marble, of the first Earl of Eldon, and of mis 
briithc* Lord Stowell, exhibited by the present Earl of 
Eldon. (Sculpture Court, No. 60, and Main A>venue 
.West, Np. 81, p. 848.) 

To M. Albert Wolff, of Berlin, for his marble group 
of 'k Girl with a Lamb, representing “ Innocence. 
(Prussia, No. 307, p. 1067.) * 

The Jury were of opinion that the following artiste 
Vefe deserving, of Honourable Mentions — # * 

Mr. William JSehnes, of Lonwon, for his marble 
statue representing a Startled Nymptt. % Q3culpiure Court, 

No. 54, p. 845.) > 

M. H. W? Bissen, of Copenhagen, for bis plaster 
statue of Orestetl, and for other sculptures;* (Denmark, 

No. 38, p. 1358.) 

M. T. Cjuesinger, cf Besan^on, for his marble figure 
of a Bacchante.-' The Jjiry, for* reasons totally inde- 
pendent of the ackuowleugpa merits of jthis young artist, 
abstained, with regret, from awarding a high marie of 
approbation to this work. (France, No. 419> p. 1198.) 

Professor A. Cornu, of Florence, for a marble statue 
of a Dying Gladiator, exhibited by the Rev. John Sand- 
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ford. 41 The wqpk b^ the same artist described * under 


Tuscany, Nee 300 of the General Catalogue, w/j 
exhibited. 1 

*« Mr. J. Engel, from Hungary, for his marble group 
• representing an episode in the history of the war between 
ther Amazons and the Argonauts. (South Transept, 
No. 15, p. $48.) 

Mr. P. Freccia, of Florence, for his marble statue of 
Psyche, (Tuscany, No. fit), p. 1 299.) 

Mr. £ GIkju, of Antwerp, for his plaster statue, 44 Thfe 
Faithful Messenger/’ (Belgium, No. *451, p. 1165.) 

Mr. Joseph Jaquet, of Schaerbeck, near Brussels, for 
his pjiaster statue representing Cupid aisarmed. (Belgium, 
No. A61, p. 1165.) 

Mr. J. Leeii* of Munich, for his marble statue of a Girl 
carrying a Nest of Cupids. (Bavaria, No. 89, p. 1 102.) 

Mr. L. Marches^ of Milan, for his statue in marble 
representing fury dice. (Austria, No fc 716, p. 1043.) 

Mr/F. M. Miller, of London, for his marble group, 
“ The Orphans/’ (No. 98a, Main Avenue East, p. 850.) 

Professor 4 !* Nencini, of Florence, for his reclining 
marble figure df Bacchus. (Tuscany, No. 108, p. 1298.) 

M. Michel Pascal, of Paris for his model in marble 
of a Friar presenting the Crucifix to two Children. 
(France, No. 1660, p. 1256.3 * 0 

Mr. A. Sanciokgio, of Milan, for his marble bust of tlid 
poet Vincenzd Monti. (Austria, No. 722, p. 1043.) 

Mr/E. B. Stephens, of London, for his plaster group 
representing a Deer-stalker and Dog. (North Transept, 
No. 29, p. 8*3.) « 

Mr. W, Theed/ of London, fon his sculptures in marble 
and 'plaster. (Sculpture Court, Nos. 13, *9, mid 79, 
pp. 843, 845jto46.) 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Thorn \croft, of London, for their 
statues in plaster of the Royal Children, represented as 
the Seasons. (Sculpture Court, No. 34, p. 844.) 

M. T, Wagner, of Stuttgard, for a figure in marble 
representing Mary Magdalen. (Wurtemburg, No. 118, 
p. 11*0.) 

Mr. H. Weereb, of 1/ondon, for his marble group, re- 
presenting ^Sleeping Child and Dog. (South Transept, 

Section A.— 4. Inelaborate ilineral Materials , as Glass, 
1 Porcelain , £*<?, ‘ 

The Jury made na- award in this section. 


Section A. — 5. In T fyods and vtfcr Vegetable Substances . 
The following Prize Mgdftls were awarded in tliis 
section:— ^ 

• To Mr.'fc. Geerts, of Louvain, for his high relief in 
wood, reprcBeiting the Cosonation of the Virgin Mtfty. 
(Belgium, No. 450, p. 1 ] 65.) • 

To M. J. LiENARHj; of Paris, for hir carvings in wood. 
(France^ No. 1326, p. 1239.) The Jury wese aware that 
the merits of M. Licnard had been acknowledged by 
another Jury. (Council Medal, ClaA XXVI.) 

To Mr. W. G. Rogers, of Xorffton, for his cradle, 
carved in Turkey boxwood. (N(f. 353, p. 842.) 

To Mr. T. W. Wallis, of Louth, for his carvings* in 
wood, (No. 89, p. 825.) • # # •" 

SectioifA. — C. In Animal Substances, as Ivory, Boys, Shells « 
The Jury were of opinion that the following agtists 
were deserving of Honourable Mention:— 


M. L*Biootti, or Lucca, for his bas-reliefs in ivory. 
{Tuscany, No. 95, p. 1298.) • ^ 

M. M. HageN, of Mttmcb, for lps gablet of carvea 
ivory. (Bavaria, 83„p, 1102.) 

C. W. He¥j% of Darmstadt, for his goblet df carved 
ivory. (Hesse, No. 75, p. 1129.) • 

M. C. G. Kirngssy, at Copenhagen, for his ivory 
jewel-casket ornamented with bas-reliefs. (Denmark, 
No. 34, p.4358.) ■ * • a 



* This btdsot Is not in fhe Catalogue. 


Division B.— Works \s Die-sinking, Intaglios. 
Section B. — 1. Coins , Medals, and Models of a Medallic 
character in any material . • 

fyic following Prize Medals were awarded in this 
section: — 

To M. K. Fischer, of Berlin, for medals. (Prussia, 
No. 281, p. 1065.), • 

To Mr. L. C. Wvon, of London, for his medals and 
medallicuf portraits of the ltoval Children, modelled by 
command of Her Majesty. (No. 286, p. 838.) 

JThe Jury were of opinion that the following artists 
were deserving of Honourable Mention : — 

M/ Bernard Afinqeh, of Berlin, for his medallions. 
(Prussia, No. 309, p. 1067.) 

M. L. J. Hart, of Brussels, for his medals. (Belgium, 
No. 441, p. 1165.) 

Y- C. Jkhotte, of Libge, for his medals. (Belgium, 
No. 447, p. 1165.) 

M. C. Pfkuffer, of Berlin, for his mcdalB. (Prussia, 
No. 286, p. fr)66.) 

Count T, Tolstoy, of St. Petersburg, for his medal- 
lions. <Russia,*No? 328, p. 1381.) 

* Th(*Jury having the honour to number Mr. W. Wvon, 
of London, among their members^ were prevented from 
expressing, by tlieir award, the opinimi which they enter- 
tain of the works exhibited by this distinguished artist. 

Section R— 2. Impressions struck from I)ies for ’Or na- 
A • mental purposes. 

The Jury made no afaird in this section. 

* 

Section B. — 3. Gems , either in Cameo or in Intaglio, Shell 
Cameos. 

The Jury were of opinion that the following artist w as 
deserving of Honourable Mention : — 

M. Thomas Saulini, of Rome, for liis shell cameos. 
(Rome, No. 24, pp. 1286, 1287.) 

Section B.— 4. Seals, fee. 

The Jury made no award in ibis section. 

Division C. — Architectural Decorations. 

Section C. — 1 . Integral, in Jle/uf, Colour, frc. 

The Jury were of opinion that the following artist was 
deserving oY Honourable Mention * 
mr. N. J. Cutting ham, of London, for his model of a 
spaudril for Hereford Cathedral. (Main Avenue West, 
No. 63, p. 852.) • 

Section C. — 2. Adventitious , as Stained Glass, 

\ Tapestry, frc. 

The following Prize Medals were awvded in this 
section : — * 

To M. G. Bertini, of Milan, for a painted glass win- 
dow, representing Dante and some of his ideas. (Austria, 
No. 737, p. 1044.) 

To M. A. Gebente, of Paris, for his painting on glass 
of the history ^>f Samson. (France, No. 231, p. 1187.) 

.To* Messrs. J. Hardman and Co., of Binxjrnam, for 
their punted *lass windows. (Class XXVI., No. 532, 

To M. S. kttLLNKR, of Nuremberg, for a copy in painted 
glass of a window by Volkamer, in St. Lawrence’s Church 
«in that city. (Bavaria, No. 86, p. 1102.) 

To Messrs. Marechal and Guynon, of Metz, for their 
painting on glass, representing St. Charles administering 
the Comnlunion to the Plague-stricken. (France, No. 329, 
p. ll'9fk) 

The Jury were of opinion that the following artists 
were d&erving of Honourable Mention : — 

M. P4 Bagatti-V alskocri, pi Milan, for his painting 
on glass. (Austria, No. 616, p. 616.) r 
Messrs. Chance Brothers and Co., of Birmingham, 
for their painted window-glass. (Class XXIV., No. 60, 
p. 706.) 

Messrs. Holland and Son, of Warwick, for their life 
of Christ, painted on glass. (Class XXIV., No. 63, 
pp. 706,^707.) 
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Mr. J. G. Howe, of London, for hii imitation of ancient 
painted window-glass. (Class XXI V., No. 67, p. 707.) 

M. A. Lusson, of Paris, for his painted glass window. 
(France, No. 66ft, p. 1205.) # 

Mr. Geouge Myers, of London, for the tomb in/tone 
of llishqp Walsh. (Clan XXVI., No. 5 36, p. 761.) 
(Prise MedaUClaas XXVII.) 

Messrs. M. and A. O’Connor, of London, for their 
painted glkss. (Class XXIV., No. gft, p. 7070 

The Jury gladly seize the opportunity whicnjjow offers p 
itself of rendering justice to the taste displaced by their 
colleague, Mr. Pugin, in the arrangement of the Medieval 
Court in the Exhibition, (p. 701.) • 

Mr. W. Waileh, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Tor his 
painted 'glass for York Cathedral. (Class XXIV., No. 73, 
p. 707.) 

To the Government Manufactory of Gobelin and 
Beauvais Tapestry (No. 1367, p. 1241) the Jury award 
a Council Medal jointly with Class XIX. 

Division D.— Mosaics and Inlaid’Works. 

Section D. — 1. In Stole. e 

The following Prize Medals were awarded* in this 
section : — * 

To the CavaAere Barberi, of Rome, for a mosaic*] 
tabic, designed and executed by him, representing v&ws 
of celebrated cities in Italv. (Rome, No. 15, p. 1286.) 
(Council Medal, Class XXVlI.) 

To Mr. G. Bianchini, of Florence, for* his tables in* 
pietradura, one of them exhibited by K. S. Holford/Esq., 
and not entered in the Catalogue, the other entered (Tus- 
cany, No. 113, p. 1299). The Jury were much pleased 
to learn that the merits of this distinguished artist, with 
respect to the second table, had been suitably acknow- 
ledged by another Jury. The table described under No. 
Ill, in the same page of the Catalogue, has not been 
exhibited. 

To M. Raffaelle Cabtellini, Royal Manufactory of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, for liis copies in mosaic of a medallion 
portrait of Boniface IL, by Boiupiaui, and of the head of 
St. John the Baptist, by Gucrcmo. (Rome, No. 23, p. 
1286.) 

The Jury were of opinion that the following artists 
were deserving of Honourable Mention : — 

M. Benedetto Bobchetti, of Rome, for two mosaic 
tables. (Rome, No. 17, p. 1286. Prize Medal, £lass 
XXVII.) 

M. DoMENiqp Moo li a, of Rome, for his mosaics. 
(Rome, No. 21, p. 1286. Honourable Mention, Class 
XXVII.) 

The Cavaliere Luigt Mogma, of Rome, for his mosaic 
view of the Temples of Psestum. (Rome, No. 20, p. 1286). 
Prize Medal, Class XXVII.) 

M. Antonio Roccrigiani, of Rome, for his mosaic 
view of the Temples of Peestum. (Rome, No. 22, p. 1286.) 

Section D.— 2 . In Tilee . 

The Jury made no award in this section. * 

* 9 It 
Section D. — 3. In Vitrified Materials . 

The Jury made no award in this sectfcn* * 

# # Section D.—4: In Wood. 

The following Prize Medal was awarded in this Sec- 
tion : — • 

To MM. Perse and Co., of RarcAona, for an octagon A 
table of inlaid wood. The Jury have heard wSth pleasure, 
that the distinguished merits of this work have been 
suitably acknowledged by another Jury. (Spain. No. 271a, 
p. 1346.) v 

Section*). -B. In Metal * 

The followfhg Prize Medals were awarded in this Sec- 


MWU « 

To M. J. Fallows, of Li&ge, for various inlaid objects. 
(Bdriam, No. 384, p. 1163.) Prizw Medal, Class XXIII.) 

To M. J. Roucou, of Paris, for his inlaid work, (France, 
No. 1689, p. 1257.) v 


The Jury were of opinion that the following artists**- 
wercMcserving of Honourable Mention"— k « 

Miters, S. H. and D. Gass, of London, for a niello 
bracelet, designed by Mr. Maclisc. (Class XXUL, $4 * 
83, p. 683.) • 

The Royal ^Ordnance Manufactory, of Toledo, for 
various inlaid arms. (Spain, No. 266. p. 13$6.) m 

M. E. Zuloaga, of Ei bar, for hfc inlaid ornaments on 
pistols and other arms. (Spaift, No. 264 a, p. 1346). Brize 
Medal, Class XXIII.) , • # 

• 

Division &-*Enamels. • 

Section E. — 1. On Metals . ♦ 

The following Prize Medals were awarded in this Sec- 
tion : — * 

To M. — Bonnet (of Paris?), frnr the head of St. John, 
in enamel. (France, 1369, p. 124i.) 

To Mr. W. Essex, of London, for his eAunel paintings. 

(No. 24), pp. 43ft, 436, Class XXX.) 

Tip M. — Hamon, of Paris, for an embodied casket. 

(No. 1369, p. 1241.) \ 

To Madame Pauli ne^Laubekt, of Pari for her three 
enamels in copper, two after Raphael, and one repie- 
senting Venus. (France, No, 1369, p. 1241.) 

The Jury were of opinion that the following artists 
were deserving of Honourable Mention :-r 
Mr. W. C. Bell, of London, for liis enamel ^minting 
of the “ Ecce Homo,” after Correggio. (No. 249, p. 836, 
Class XXX.) 

Mr. II. P. Bonk, of # London, for his enffinel paintings 
oft gold. (No. 238, p. 835, Class XJQC.) 

Sir? J. TIaslkm, of Loudon, for his enamel paintings on 
gold. (No. 237, p. 835, Class XXX.) 

Section E.— 2. On China. 

The following Prize Medals were awarded in this Sec- 
tion : — m 

To M. Antoine Behan oku, of Paris, for his portrait 
of Prince Albert, life-size, painted on china, after Winter- 
halter. (Main Avenue East, NO. 97, p. 109.) Also for a 
Head, painted by him on china, nfte^ltifoens. (France, 

N6. 1309, p. 1241.) • 

To M. H. Buckkr, of Dresden, for hit* paintings on 
china. (Saxony, No. 176, p. f 112.) 

To M. J. Dikterle, of Pari^ for the general good 
taste displayed in the painting of china in the Manufac- 
tory of Sevres^ of wmciuhe is corrector. (France, No. • 
1369, p. 1241.) • 

To Mme. A. Duci^zeau (of Paris?), for her portrait 
of Her Majesty, life-size, yaiuted on churn, after Winter- 
halter. (MAin M'enute East, No. 96, p" 109.> Also for 
her pointing of a Iloly Family, gn china. {France, No. 
1369, p. 1241.) * 

To M. J A comnsit, of Paris, for his paintings of flowers 
on china, after Van fluysum. (France, No. 271, p. 1189.) 

To Mme. Jacotjpt, of Paris, for the Head of Raphael, 
painted by her on ch\|fe. (Fnufec, No. 1369, p. l$4l) 

To M. N. Korniloff, of St. Petefaburg, for i^landkcaptf 
ftftps Berghem, on china ; executed at the Imperial China 
Manufactory, Sto Petersburg. (Russia, No. 318, p. 1376.) 

To M. — Scuilt, of Paris, for his painting an a china 
vase. (France, No. 1369, p. 1241.) 

# To M. 0. Wustlich, of Bamberg, for his portrait of 
Charles IX. on china. ExUIbitcd by Mr. Sclypidt. (Ba- 
varia, No. 92, p. 1102.)* 

’ The Jury* were of opinion that the following artists 
were deserving of Honourable Mention : — _ 

Mis — Bradley, of Stoke-iiponJTrant, fowhis painting 
of Ducks on china* exhibited by Mr. Copeland. (Chute 
XXV., Na2,p. 711.) * • 

Mr. S. Chesters, of Londoig for his specimen of 
paintingon china, after Murillo. (No. 246* p. 836.) 

MM. EcRELMARNtand WUbtiah* for their jwrtralts of • 
the Queen wit* the Prince of Waft?* and of Prince Albert, 

S dated on china from mfoiatures after Thorbum. (Main 
veilie West, Nb. 140, p. 109 ) 

MM. IF. E.,Hennedeag and Co., of Qptha, for their % 
paintings on china. (Prussia, No. 772, p. 1093.) 

M. Mabiette De Chassaqne, for a painting on china 
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after Horace Vernet, exhibited by M. Boyer, of Paris. 

^'(France, No. 155#, p. 1251.) J 

M. — Nioo, f for a Flower-piece and Holy FamiJ/, on 

• ahina, from the Imperial China Manufactory at Vienna. 
(Austria, No. 615, p. 1038.) 

• Mpe. Turgan, of Paris, for her pointing on china, 
(^ance. No. 1504a., p. 1248.? 

“Mr. 6. Walthee/ of Dresden, for his paintings on 
chiiga. (Saxony, No. 177, $. 1112.) 

<» u * t Section E.— 3. On Clasp. * 

The Jury made no awai$ fn this Section. 

* Division F. 

* t 

MATERIALS AN& PROCESSES APPLICABLE TO THE FlNE 

Arts Generally, including Fine- Art .Printing, 
Printing in Colour, &c. 

Station F.—l. Encaustic Painting and Fresco. 

The following Prize Medals were awarded in this Sec- 
tion: — 

To M. J. «Devers, of Paris, for a Holy Family in 
enamel paste, painted on lava. (France, No. HI 8, p. 1219.) 

To M. J. N. von Fuchs, of Muyich, for his specimen 
of a stcreo-chromic method of producing indestructible* 
paintings on walls, exhibited by Mr. Muhr. (Bavaria, 
No. 91, ji. 1102.) 

Section F.— 2. Ornamental Printing , Chromo- Typography, 
Gold-illtui inattd Typography, Typography combined 
or uncombined with Embossing 5 • 

The following Prize Medal was awarded itfr this Sec- 
tion:— f 

To M. G. Silbermann, of Strasburg, for his chromo- 
typography. (France, No. 374, p. 1194.) 

* The Jury were of opinion v that the following artist was 
deserving of Honourable Mention 

Mi. J. Harris, of London, for his imitations of ancient 
typography. (No. 244, p. 836.) 

Section F.— 3. Lithography (Black), Chroma- Lithography, 
G old-ill ulhinafed Lithography , Lithography combigctl 
or uncombinetl yith Embanking. 

The followftig Prize Medals were awarded in this Sec- 
tion 

To Messrs! Day ana Son, of London, for their spe- 
cimens of tinted littygraphy and chromo-lithography. 
(Fine Arts Court, No. 80, p. 825.) 

To Messrs. M. and N. Hanhart, of London, for their 
chroii* Orthography in graduated tiuts. (Fine Arts Court, 
No. 64i p. 823.)^ * < 

To Mesffra. Hullmandel and Walton, of Tondon, for 
their drawings oil stone with the stump, and for their 
lithotints. (Fine Arts Court, No, 71, p. 824.,) 

To the Imperial Printing Office of VfENNA, for 
the u Paradisus Viudoboucnsis” in ch ■omo-lithograpliy . 
(Austria, No. 362, pp. 1025-1 028 v ) r 
To Mr. Owen Jones, of London; for his chromo-litho- 
grapny. /Fine Arts Court, No, 54, p. 823.) 

To M. li. J. Lemercier, of Paris, for his lithography 
and chromo-lithography , (France, NoS. 5$ 7 ‘and 588, 
pp. 1205, *1206.) * 

To MM. Winckelmann and Sons, of Berlin, for thfir 
coloured lithography ^ (Prupia, No. 306, p. 1067.) 

Jhe JAy were or opinion that the following artists 
ware, deserving of Honourable Mention : — y 

The fac-similes lof ancient MSS. and illuminations by 
Comte AuGimrs de Bastard, of Paris, have been duly 
appreciated *by tbs •Jury. As it appears, howeve^ that 
the most important parts of the severftl objects exhibited 
are finished by the hand, the* Jury abstaii^d from a more 
special inqmiy into tneir merits. (France, No. 1717, 
p. 1258.) « 

Mr. G. 'Baxter, ofaLondou, for hn printing in colours. 
(No.dlfi, p. 828.) • • ^ 

M. F. Dreger, c# Moscow, faring chqpmo-Hthogmphy. 

*:<RttBgia, No, B62, p. 1383.) . f 

Mr. T. IJltkfeftwoQp, of Birmingham, for a new process 
of lithqgr^fy, (fm Arts Court, ^o f 77, p. 825.) 


Section F,— 4 . Zincography , at other modes of Printing . 

The following Pnze Medal was awarded in this Sec- 
tion : — 

To Mr. R. Appel, of London, for his anastatib printing. 
(No\i74, p. 838.) 

The Juiy were of opinion that the following artist was 
deserving of Honourable Mention : — , 

Mr. JT Hanfhtanngel, of Milnich, fbr his galvano- 
graphy. (Bavaria, No. 85, p. 1102.) 9 

To the mocesses applicable to the Fine Arts generally, 
belong' those employed by the next threc^ Exhibitors, 
whose claims the Jury of Class XXX. have acknowledged 
in tile following manner : — 

Prizfe Medals were awarded — 

To Mr. B. Chkvekton, of London, for his process of - 
reducing sculpture by machinery, as exemplified in the 
Theseus. (No. 194, p. 832.) 

To M. A. Collar, of Paris, for his process of reducing 
sculpture by luachbiery, as exemplified in the Gates of 
the Battisterio at Florence, and other works. (France 
No. 1709, p. 1*258.) 

The Jury were of opinion that the following artist was 
deserving of Hoii6uiteble Mention : — 

Mr. li. E. Duppa, of London, for specimens of a new 
process of cxccutiug fine-art designs on detached tiles ; 
the design being burnt in on the separa*? pieces, and then 
pit* together. Exhibited by Messrs. H. Minton and Co. 
(Class XXVII., No. 51, p. 767.) 

r Division G.-- Models. 

9 Section G. — 1. In Architecture . 

The Jury having been directed to include architectural 
models in the range of their inquiries, were naturally led 
to reflect upon, and then to feel it a most agreeable duty 
to acknowledge publicly, the merit of the Building in 
which they met. The originality of the construction, 
and the rapidity with which it has been carried to com- 
pletion would, in comparatively recent times, have in- 
duced popular enthusiasm to ascribe to fairy agency the 
power of overcoming obstacles hitherto considered to be 
insurmountable by human ingeuflity. The uoble sim- 
plicity of the whole edifice, the striking grandeur of its 
proportions, the novel and ingenious application of the 
materials of which it is constructed, and the admirable 
adaptation of all its parts to their multifarious purposes, 
gave to the person who conceived it, as w«fll os to those 
whrf, with so much zeal and success, carried out the con- 
structor’s design, a right to the highest award iu the 
]K)wer of the Jury to recommend. The*3ury had, there- 
fore, the honour to propose that a Council Mcdul he 
awarded to Mr. Joseph Paxton, and a similar Medal to * 
Messrs. Fox and Henderson. And although the Jury 
had already rendered justice to the claims of Mr. Ow’en 
Jones, by awarding him a Prize Medal for his chromo- 
lithography, they felt it to be their duty to record here 
their opinion of the advantages resulting to the Building 
from the simple and tasteful style of decoration which 
Mr. Owen Julies has so skilfully suggested and so suc- 
cessfully applied. 

Th« ©following Prize Medals were awarded fii this 
section : — 

To Mr. J. C. Boesohe, of Magdeburg, fbr his models 
of Magdeburg Cathedral and of the Nuremburg Foun- 
tain, executed in limewood. To this artist the Jury have 
also jmade a money award of 30/. sterling*, (Prussia, 

» No. 785, q>. 1094.) 

• To Mr. Jabez Ja&es, of London, for his model in 
various materials of the Britannia Suspension Bridge. 
(Class VII., No. 106, p. 321. Prize Medal, Class VII.) 

To Mr. S. Salter, of London, for his model executed 
in card St. Nicholas’ Church, now being rebuilt at 
Hamburg c . (Class VII., No. 221, p, 331.) 

The Jury were of opinion tfmt the following artists 
were deserving of Honourable Mention 

Mr. J. H. Cassebouh, of Oldenburg, for his model of 

* Since the Award Book was dosed, it has been ascer- 
tained that the two entries No. 257 and 358 refer to the 
same person. 
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Heidelberg Castia, oamd in Pork** (Oldenburg, No. 1, 
p. U55,) 

Hr. S.Cws>y v of London, for hi* restoration of the 
Monument of Philippa of HainsuK, in English alabaster, 
from drawings by Mr. G. C. Scott (Main Avenue West, 
No. 60jP„ m q Prise Medal, Class XX VII.) 

Mr* T. Vamtttsf of London, fa r hi* model in plaster, 
and otbee material*, of a Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
with abattoir*, to. (Clan* VII., No. 90, p. 518.) * 

M* J. LiantAN, of Berne, for hi* model of tie Nutpm- 
berg Fountain, carved in wood. (Switzerland, No, 258, 
p. 1283.)* M * 

M. J. Lehman, of Zttrich, for hi* model of th«*Cathe- 
dral of Stwbuig, executed in tod. (Switzerland, No. 
807, p. 1862. Prize Medal, Class VII.)* 

Mr. W. Stuart, of Plymouth, for a model of the 
Plymouth Breakwater, executed in limestone (Class 
VIT., No. 28,pp.3ll, 3120 . T 

• Section G. 2. — In Topography* 

The Ibllowing Prize Medal was awarded in this sec- 
tion : — • # a 

To Mr. John Grantham, Secretary of the Liverpool 
Local Committee, for a model of the Docks and commer- 
cial portion of the ToVn of Liverpool, in various materials. 
(Mam Avenue West, No. 95, p, 851.) # 

. Section G. 3.— /» Anatomy . 

The Jury of Class XXX abstained from oxtrniniugj 
models in Anatomy, as such object* w«*re transferred tol 
another Class. (Minute of May 26th, 1 85 1 .) « 

Draws*. 

The various designs for decoration, tapestry, em- 
broidery, mixed fabrics, &c., not having been submitted 
to the examination of anj other Jury, the Jurv of Class 
XXX. appointed a Committee of their own body, which, 
together with members of JuricB of other Classes were 
instructed by the Royal Commissioners to report on the 
articles thus overlooked. This mixed Committee having 
reported accordingly, tto Jury of Cla^XXX. proceeded 
to awaid the following Prize Medals: — % 

To MM. Bkrruh Broth i* as, of Paris, for their general 
ability in designs tor shawls. The Jury wished, however, 
to guard themselves from being supposed to approve of 
the introduction of landscapes in such designs, as ex- 
hibited in frames Nos. 1 and 2. (France, No. 55, p. 1194.') 

To M. J. Chebeaux, of Paris, for his cotton and 
calico prints, apart from their taste. (France, No. 1145, 
p. 1233.) 

To M. C. E. Clerget, of Paris, for his designs gene- 
rally, and his exhibited works in ornament. (France, 
No. 799, p. 1219.) 

To M. A. Coudkr, of Paris, for his Rhgwl Designs, and 
fbr hi* skilful execution of hi* Designs generally, apart 
from their taste. (France, No. 1566, p. 1251.) 

To the Government Heap School, of Design, esta- 
blished in London. (Fine Arts Court, No. 1<I p. 821.) 

The mixed Sub-Committee examined the Designs in- 
tended to Manufactures, exhibited by this School, dWted 
by Messrs. J. ft. Herbert, ft. Redgrave, and H. J. Towns- 
end $ the female department being superintended by Mrs. 
M'lan, The Sub-Committee rt^iicd that k these* de- 
signs they had observed a purity of taste, a propriety and 
chasteness of invention, and a well-understood adap tation 
of style far the several objects, which do great ceeditto 
the directors and to their scholars. The Si^Committee, 
therefore (Mr. Redgrave, one of Its ambers **4 a Juror 
of dess XXX. having withdrawn), felt it to be their 
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821 \ J. Km (No. 10. Claes XXX., p.%2\ \ and J. Haw- - ' 
unA (No. Kb Class XXX., p. 881), should be mentioned 
Withfmueh approbation. The Jury of Class XXX., aft# 
due inquiry jmd mature deliberation, approved unani- 
mously of these suggestions, and adopted the whole of 
these recommendations. Tne names of the three pupilajto 
whom an Honourable Mention ha#been awarded wiilbe 
severally found in their proper place. # 

To M. E. Larochf* or Pane, fi r tyis sMqpufhcture 

a varirty of 

T<T Mr. Diont Wyatt, of London, for good tastfgene- 
rally in his Designs. (Bine Arts Court, JBo. 30, p.w22.) 

The Jury were, moreover, of opinion that the following 
artists were deserving of Honourable Mention: — 

Mr. W, Aldridge, a puml of the Government Heed 
School of Design for his Designs. (Fife Art# Court, 
No. 10, p. 821.) 

H. C. Braun, of Paris, for his Designs for Calico 
Prints. (France, No. 78, p. 1175.) # 

Mr. John Carter, of Crayford in Kent, for his Designs 
unapplied. (P. 821.) » • 

M. F. Dxdikr, of Paris, for his Designs for Shawls. 
^(France, No. 820, p. 1219.) 

M. N. A. Galiwamd, of Paris, far Ms Designs far 
Paiuted Glass. (France, No. 228, p. 1187.) • 

M. Gruknthal, of Berlin, for his Patterns far Bertig 
Wool. (Prussia, No. 166, p. 1057.) 

Mr. J. K. Harvey, /if London, far his Designs for 
C&rpets. (Class XIX., No. 197, p, 567.) 

Mr *B. Reald (Class XIX., No. 269), gf the Govern- 
ment School of Design at Nottingham, for his Lace 
Designs. (Prize Medal, Class XIX., p. 570.) 

Mr. Edwin Ireland, a pupil of the Government Head 
School of Design, for his Designs. (Fine Arts Conrt, No. 
10, p. 821.) 

Mr. J. H. Mereaux, of Paris, for his Designs for face 
Manufacturers. (France, No. 631. Prize Medal* Class 
XIX., p. 1208.) 

.M. Meynikr, of Paris, for his Design* for jShawls. 
(France, No. 638, p. 1208.V # 

Z . Naze and Co., of Paris, foi* their. Designs far 
i Prints. (France, No. 625, p. 12<>7.) 

M. E. Picard, of Rouen, for hia»Designs for Woollen, 
Cotton, and other Printing. (France, No. 347, p. U94.| 
Mr. C. P. SLgcoBCBKpa pupil of She Government Head 
School of Design, for his Designs. (Fine Afirts Court, 
No. 10, p. 821./ 

m Mr. G. True pitt, 8f London, for his Design m 
wfamght-iromcanopicd ISpnfa. (Fine Ar# Corny, No. 75, 
p. 824.) # 

• • 

Tlie Jur&qf Class XXX., having brought their labour* 
to a conclusion, cannrff refrain from expressing their hope 
that steps maj be ^gken for rendering the Great Exhi- 
bition as useful after it has ceased to be, as it has proved 
gratifying and instnictftre in the oourae of its short exist - 
ence. % It is ti*e wish to see these hone* rcali&d, that 
impAs the. J^ry-even at the risk of overstepp^pg the 
strict limits of their functions, to submit, with great 
rdeferendb, their views on this point to the Royal Com- 
missioner 

The foundation of a permanent industrial Museum In 
the heart of the metropolgi of trade and industry, seem* 

. - , — . 4o the Jury the logical and practical consequence of thil 

the directors and to their scholars. The Sub-Committee, i Exhibition, n is m the “Crystal Mace” that the great 

l4 - — - — 1 J - * T truth hgs been impressed upon us, that art cfad taste are 

henceforth to be considered a* elemcnfiraf industry and, 
trade, of scarcely less importance than the HMMipowhtfftti 
machinery . • Itfseems also natural that tills Museum 
should in the first instance consist of the objects to whtah 



three of the pupils, and that six other pupils, viz*S. Ash 
WWW* (No. 87fC)«w XVIII, p . B«),WMunK* Co* um 
(N o. 86 jOu* XVIIL, p. #»), J.8. Corsworr (No. 10, 
Claw XXX., p. 981), A. Tom (No. 10, Qm* m. , p. 


* Mom the Amqtd Book mo oIomAU bu iMtaMetN 
tdMdaMfttetwoontrlm, Not. 8&7w»ctSS<( mS» to £ 

same person. ^ ^ 4 


the several Juries haw called p ublic attention gg kppy 
types andHEnodels for imitation. Wftle luch a MupUtt, 
ou the one hand, wonld lasting depository of lad^try 

and offbe arts ; it*wou!d, fin the other, serve as the baft 
and easiest standard of comparison by tok hntmm 
ingenuity mlghtf mark its progress, on the Opening, fan 
years hence, of anew Greet Exhibition would *er*9 
alikesas a guide and as a beacon. 

2 Y 
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Gum XXX 


* *, Thm the Greet; Exhibition of 1851, which already markof gratitude tor the illustrious Prince to whom the 
stands out So Eminently in the past, would bear fretful j present generation owe the realisation of a gigantic 
dad testing consequences for the future, and wouli ac- thought $ a thought which may have floated in $e minds 
qutre an additional claim to a grateful record in the of often, but which received consistency and was brought 
inmate of mankind* J' to maturity by his energy and perseverance. 

The Greeks, our masters iL the nobler arts, did not The Jury of Class XXX., therefore, hope that on the 
trflst to the historian rnd the poet alone for the record of site of the Exhibition Building a statue will be erected 
their achievements, but committed to the greatest artists to Prince Albert. On its base should be reeprdea foe 
foe {ask of immortalizing their* military triumphs. The share which statesmen and others have borne iii bringing 
Great Exhibition deserves to he celebrated as foe triumph 1 such an undertaking to completion. The Fine Arts woula 
of industry and invention over commercial routine and thuff be called upon to perpetuate foe memory of the 
international Jealousies, w befoer the Crystal Palace ” Great Exhibition, to foe attractions of which they have 
sludl le removed or not, posterity will look for some so variously Ad so powerfully contributed. 

c 

A. PANIZZI, Reporter. 

LotuSon, September 1851. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT. . 


[The figure# after the Nairn* (between parentheses) refer to the Exhibitors’ Numbers and to the Pages In tift 
OmciAX* Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue.) o 


•The Exhibition of the Works of all Rations in the 
Crystal Palace hail for its primary and essential object 
the display of whatever could be characterized as a 
production of Industry. It comprehended ev&y kind of 
uuwro light material, no less than the most Ingenious 
results of machine^, or the most exquisite examples of, 
handicraft. Butsthis complete and absolute recognition* 
of industry os the purpose of the Exhibition (lid not; in 
the view of the Royal Commissioners, preclude from 
admission the. productions of the Fine Arts- Painting 
alone being excepted, because, being buUlittle affcotei 
by material conditions, it seemed to rank as on indepen- 
dent art. It was not without reason that such % course 
was adopted, when we considir how greatly, on the one 
hand. Architecture and Sculpture depend in the execu- 
tion of their details on mechanical dexterity, and, on the 
other, how intimately the Fine Arts are connected with 
many branches of manufacture. So closely, iudeed, do 
their provinces border ou those of certain other arts, that 
it is often difficult to decide in what rank or class objects 
should be distributed, in the production of which industry 
and taste have been Jointly employed. 

This is most strikingly apparent iu the case of jewel- 
lery and other works in the precious metals, works in 
bronze, iron, zinc, porcelain, glass, terra-cotta, and also 
in every description of furniture ; but it is not less true 
of carpets, tapestries, and embroidered jjiul coloured 
stuffs, in alt which the taste and lieauty of the design 
depend upon the manner in which the material has been 
treated and its special conditions observed. 

In the great markets of the world the preference w ill 
invariably lie at once given to those productions which 
combine, with other indispensable requisites, the recom- 
mendation of good taste in their design and treatment. 

Among the many good results which we may venture 
to anticipate from this Exhibition, it^nny not be too 
much to hope for a fuller revival of that happy nlliancc 
between the Fine Arts and Industry which subsisted in 
the middle ages, when the artist was more of a craftsman 
—the craftsman more jof on artist— than i# the ease at 
present , % 

Indeed, even in our own day, such a system of co- 
operation lias been established with regapl to one object, 
the technical application of materials ; and of the sypial 
results thus obtained many Striking examples may be 
cited from thq Exhibition. * 

Among these may be mentioned the wonderful speci- 
mens of casting in bronze, iron, and zinc ; an arf which, . 
as regards the two latter metals, has only been brought^ 
to perfection in a recent period. 

To the present age are also due#vo most valuable and 
original inventions, by which works of sculpture may be 
reproduced, in the one case by means of GalvaAoplastic 
deposit, in the other by the mechanical professes of 
M. Collas, in France, ana of Mr. Cheverton, in England. 
The cheapness with which the noblest works of art can 
be multiplied by means of these inventions cannot but 
tend to the more generalMevelopment of a feeling for the 
beautifbl. Such then are some of tie results of the con- 
nexion between Industry ami the Fine Arts. 

Bat it was not only on account of their intimate Mo- 
ds tion with the interests of Industry that the Bine Arts 


had a claim to be admitted into the Exhibition ; their 
presence there, as was anticipated by tie enlightened 
views of the Royal Commissioners, conduced essentially 
to the impressiveness flf the general spectacle. It ^as 
the variety aud beauts of the works of art that lent to 
the scene its peculiar grace and charm. 

In this Report the objects contributed by the several 
nations m ill be considered in succession, commencing 
with Great Britain. * 

In the survey of each nation, its productions will be 
noticed in the following order:— • 

* A. Sculpture and Vorks of Plastic Art — * 

1. Sculpture on a large scale, and hf various male- 

rials, w licther marble, \nctal, or wood. 

2. Scnlpture and its varieties on a small scale, in 

metal, “biscuit,” # ivory, wood, precious stones, 
shells. 

B. Graphic Representations os Plank Surfaces — 

0 1. New processes of painting. 

* 2. Enamels on porcelain hr metal. 

• X. Painting on glass. • * 

* 4. Mosaics. • # 

• 5. Designs for woven aipl printed stitiTs. 

0. Various processes of printing, such ns litho- 

graphy, lithocliromy, Oncography. 

C. AnCHITEWTURAL^l^STGVS — • 

1. The Exhibition Hhihling. 

2. Architectural and other models. / 

'• m % ' * 

• Tiii! iinTtkd kingdom. * 

From the first* introduction of the Fine Art. in this 
country to* flu* prestmt day they have received little or 
no notice fr< iu thp Ttovernment us such: their encou- 
ragement, like tliateof many other important objects, has 
l>een left to the pnblj£ The foundation of the Royal 
Academy itself is of compamti v elyfrecent datc^ and* the 
iihs tion is self-supported. Tlie collection of sculpture 
and antiquitfefc ixnthe British Museum, and that of paint- 
ing at f the National Gallery, have been fomfcd only 
within the last half century, and many of their most 
valuable treasures are donations or bequests of private 
individuals. Before the building oP the New Jfouses of 
Parliament the distinguished artists of this country 1>$ 
Varcly been employed by the Government on works of a 
Monumental character, and such coAraiwsioqj were, from 
their Mure, not the objects of prraate munificence. 
This is ore principal cause why, in the English school of 
painting and sculpture, no true Monumental* stylo has 
been as yetromiUL. • • 

Again, it was only in the year 1836 that th* Schools of 
Design were formed ,* institutions byjneans of which the 
Fine Arts have %xercised^ most beneficial influence on 
the vast productive energy of Greats Britain. Much 
improvfment in cvlry branch of industry has been second 
plished byimeans of these schools, bat it muftme acknow- 
ledged that in many kinds of manufacture the English 
productions, both in fegard to their form and colour, 
show 9 fer Ess taste than those of other nations. 

1 2 Y 2 
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To this general cfitidsm E. H. Bally (p. 847),' fa his 
best works, forms a distinguished exception. Among 
these, however, we can hardly reckon the three statins 
in the Exhibition, of a Hunter, a Young Girl, and Eve; 
of fofi latter a oast in sine only was exhibited. But the 
merit of these works was not overlooked by the July, 
who have awarded them a Prise Medal. (P. 8, 8 and 7.) 

Since the period referred to a new race of k sculptors 
has arisen ^in England, who possess in a remarkable 
degree tlfe qualities in which their predecessors were 
deficient. Among the chief causes which hate combined 
to produce tins school may be reckoned the influence of 
the genius of Flaxman, the study of the noblest examples 
of Greek art preserved to us in the Elgin marbles, and 
the example of the great Thorvaldsen, with whom 
many of the English sculptors at Rome had constant 
intercourse. 

Among the most distinguished of contemporary sculp- 
tors we may specially mention the name of Gibson, lq 
liis Hunter and Dog a lively and imaginative conception 
is combired with an exquisite feeling for harmony of 
lines, and with thorough knowledge. The treatment is 
strictly Plastic ; the details carefully and conscientiously 
wrought out. The uuanimous award of the Jury would 
have bestowed the Council Medal dnthls work had not 
the artist been disqualified from receiving a prize by 
filling the office of a Juror in thiB Class. 

Next should be mentioned the name of Mr. Richard 
J. Wyatt (Main Avenue, East, 120, p. 1286, and Illus- 
tration), whose death, in the full maturity of his powers, 
we havj to deplore. 

His statue of Glycera represents a girlish figure, slight 
and full of simple grace ; the characteristics of feminine 
beauty are indicated in the modelling with great delicacy; 
the drapery is treated with good taste, and with a due 
regard for style. One feeling pervades the whole design, 
and imparts to it a peculiar charm. This work, there- 
fore, united all those qualities which entitled it to receive 
a Council Medal (103, p. 11, second improved edition). 

The following sculptors are well worthy to rank next 
to the distinguished names already noticed : — 

J. H. Foley, of London (p. 848, and Illustration), A 
Youth at a Stream : of tliis a cast in plaster, and another 
in bronze, were exhibited. The figure is about to plunge 
into a river; he still clings to the branch of a tree rising 
over his heiwl, whilst he advances one foot somewhat 
timidly. The motive is remarkable for originality and 
grace, and the conception is well sustained by the whole 
treatment; in the slender proportions and finely modelled 
well-turned limbs the artist has admirably expressed the 
attributes of youthful beauty. Another of his works 
represents a group of Ino and the infant Bacchus, in 
plaster (Class XXv., 2, p. 711). Ino, reclining at her 
ease, holds up o the infant god a bunch ozjmtpes, 
towards which he eagerly stretches his hands. There is 
a sprightly grace in the attitude of Ino, and much refine- 
ment of form; but on the whole this group is not so 
simple in conception as the Youth at the Stream; the 
Prize Medal has therefore been awarded to the two works 
conjointly. In his statue of Hampden, in pjaster^p. 848, 
and see Illustration), executed for the new Houses of Par- 
liament, thq eathe artist has shown that he can unite the 
peculiarities of individual life, and the details of costume 
necessary in an historical portrait, with a trufc Plastic 
style. ** 

J. Bell, of London (Class XXII. 841, p. 661). The 
Eagle-slayer, cast fa bronze, and also in fam. ■ This 
figure represents a powerful mau in very strong action, 
at the moment after shooting an arrow into the air. The 
violence of the exertion has brought the mtumles into full 
play. The artist has admirably succeeded in expressing 
the momentary and transient character of the action, and 


Roth the Gqye&ment and the nation, however* are 
now becoming conscious "of the great importance off, Art, 
vat only in its Monumental character, but in its relation 
lo Industry. r 

The vast range of comparison which the Exhibition 
hm aiforded^by the juxta-position of the products of so 
many nations, has detected the English mind to more 
enlightened views ; and, frfim the energy of the national 
character^ and vwtitutions, these newly-awakened ideas 
may ultimately prove of the greatest benefit in regard 
both* to the Fine Arts apd the Manufactures of the 
country. L 

s 

C A. Sculpture and Worrs or Plastic Art. 

* 1. Sculpture on a large Scale. 

No other nation has exhibited so many works of this 
class a 6 Great Britain. This may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that the English sculptors have not been 
embarrassed, £ike ( those of other countries, by the coct of 
transporting r th<t:r works from a distance; but the far 
greater wealth of the English, as compared with other 
nations, is another cause of this numerical superiority. 

With regard to the quality of their sculpture, it must 
be confessed that the productions of the modern English' 
school, till within a comparatively recent date, have not 
been suvh as to command the approbation of the most 
competent judges. 

In the earlier periods of English art the name of 
Flaxman stands alone ; and, fertile as this great genius 
was hi invention, the execution of his works hardly 
equals the befi^ty of their conception. <# " 

His influence seemc to have been scarcely felt for a 
considerable period : the strong tendency to Kcalism * in 
the English school of sculpture found its natural expres- 
sion in portraiture. Chantfey, long pre-eminent among 
his contemporaries, produced a great number of admirable 
busts: but in all the works of this period which have u 
higher pretension, and claim to rank as Ideal sculpt^e, 
there is a striking deficiency, not only in scientific kjotw- 
ledge, but inTOStq and in genuine Plastic style.f f 

* A work is called Uealistic when the artist restricts 
himself to the task of renHcring an Individual model in all 
its parts, fopm, character, and the like, just as they appear 
before him. On the other band a work of art is called 
Ideal when the artist modifies tf.e fimiry in these same 
respects, according to his owp feeling for its inner signifi- 
ean ce and outward beauty of form— attributes which neces- 
v saMWvaryin each caso. r 

■T When wo say of a work, of sculpture that it posscBin* 
M style,** the following qualities Ought to be iipplied. The 
sculptor must have so treated the solid material, such as 
stone, metal| wood, with which he has' to deal, os not to 
remind the spectator of the nature of the substance em- 
ployed, but so os rather to suggest tb the eye the character 
of the object imitated, flesh, drapery, of whatever it may be. 

Further, as wo learn from the antique sculpture, in the 
treatment of nakedi surfaces, the< muscles should not be 
represented by prominences so isolated and abrupt as, to 
impair the general breadth, but should be rather indicated 
, by moderate depressions in brood surfaces. ° * 

In drapery, again, to attain the same general breadth of. 
effect In the larger surfaces, which are supposed to be de- 
fined tar the forms and action of the body, the details of the 
fold! SMgJd be roprSleuted'hot by big, heavy projections, 
But by numerous contiguous channellings or markings. 

The sculptor must, moreover, take care not to attempt; 
in every part of me ivork, as perfect c an Imitation as the i 
nature of fob solid material he employs would admit, but he 
should adopt a ffoaiment more and more conventional in 
jHOpocttop as the object he has to represent is less and less 
.. important fiesh being the tnost important; for otherwise 
the degree ofllluslon sought for in the imitation of flesh 
cannot be attained, because the imitation of many subordi- 
nate' objects feau be /xpried much farther in the solid mate- 
* ti mb which the xrftst has (d work. *5n sculpture “ in 
V’ His fttsQ necessary Shot the centre of gravity 
< -rveo^as to Suggest to the spectator the*Idea of 
• iv 'wemity. In relief®, lastly, this rule is to be 
*<■<- . ■; whether the work be in Tiigh, middle, or 
\ fJwpe portion shtuld project beyond the 
. * V ^general relief in each esse ln^iutaj, but 


that foe whole profile of the relief shotfid be restricted 
within a given scale ; that, eg aim there should not be more 
than two distances in foe ccmpomon, so that two -figures at 
the most can stond^ one behind the other ; to attempt 
greater depth is to invade foe province of pfoturesque 
composition, and by destroying the . idea of relief from an 
actual p^ane, to cause indistinctness of ^utline. 
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the form is modelled with a knowledge and truth of de- 
tail which are seldom found in the English school. His 
work hjis, therefore, obtained the Prise Medal. 

In the statue of Falkland (in plaster, p. 847), executed 
for the new Houses of Parliament, the same sculptor has 
displayed a mastery rarely attained in portraiture; the 
conception Is very spirited, the treatment throughout 
strictly .Plastic figure is remarkable for its noble 
presence, and Hs'attitude of calm and dignified rtoose. 

The following artists also exhibit, in their styles, the 
Education of just principles of art ; — * 

P. MacDowell of London. The most remarkable 
work of this sculptor is his Eve (in plastA, p. 8SO). This 
figure is modelled with great knowledge, the attitude is 
graeeftil, and the expression of longing curiosity well 
Tendered. We may also mention his GirJ at Prayer (in 
marble, ibid.), a figure treated with simplicity and depth 
of feeling, and very carefully executed. His morale figure 
of Cupid (ibid.) has also considerable merit. Prize 
Medal. 

W. C alder Marshall (5, p. 844, Sculpture Court). 
The Sabrina of this artist is remarkable for die feminine 

S ace of the motive, the head has a fine chaftyter of in- 
viduality, and there is great beauty in the form and in 
the geueral expression : in marble. Prize Medal. .• 
T. Sharp, or Loudon (20, p. 844). A Boy stretched 
on the ground, looking round in alarm, us if startled at 
a lizard. This is a remarkable work- quite unlike, in 
choice and treatment of subject, any which ha$ been as 
yet noticed in this llcport. The artist h&s not hesitated 
to express that dryness and meagreness of fofm which 
characterizes the particular stage of boyhood here selected 
for representation ; but these details are rendered with 
the utmost accuracy, and with an admirable feeling for 
nature. The # eye of the ordinary observer, habitually 
accustomed to the specious effect of mere smoothness of 
surface, may, in some degree, be repelled by this truth- 
fulness of representation; but, like all other truth, it will 
not the less be ultimately appreciated, and we may regard 
this figure as in itself a proof how great an effort the 
English school of scOpture is making in the right direc- 
tion. Prize Medal. 

J. Hogan, of Ireland (14, p. 843). A drunken Satyr, 
gorged with new wine, which has distended all his veins 
and muscles, makes a last effort to save liimBclf from 
falling. 'Jahis work contains evidence oW careful study, 
but the attitude has something violent and ungraceful : 
in plaster. Prize Medal. 

S. Jennings* of London (61, n. 846). In his marble 
figure of Cupid this artist has been very happy in ■ thg 
representation of youthful form. 

The same may be said of the AretliUBa of E. Thrupp, 
of London (58, p. 845), a recumbent figure leaning on 
one elbowf though there is rather a wgnt of life and indi- 
viduality in the features. A Boy catching a Butterfly 
(56, p. 845), by the same artist, is a carefully executed 
and attractive work : in marble, 

A Nymph bathing, by J. Lawlor, o{ London (22, 
p. 844), also deserves notice here s in marble. All the 
ihreeelaat-mentioned works have obtained Prize Widals. 

The portrait statue of Floxman, by the late M. L. 
Watson, of London (60, p. 845), show* how greatly this 
artist excelled in Iconic sculpture. The fi'gure, which is 
executed out of a very beautifol block of marble, is seated : 
the general wttitude is remarkably true to nature, the hcaa 
foil of intelligence, and the whole design is worked out 
with great spirit, and with conscientious labour. The 
colossal seated figures of Lord Eldon and Lord Steycll 
(p. 848), by the same artist, are also remarkable speci- 
mens of the same class of sculpfore, though, not equal in 
merit to the statue of Floxm&n. The hands wppe&r too 
large : in marble. Prize Medal. 


London (p. 853), for big Deer 


W. Bernes, of London, for his Nymph startled bfa 
Lrcard: in marble (54, p. 945). • ^ * 

IV. Thejed, of London, for his marble group of lh» 
Prodigal Sjpn (59, p. 845) embraced by his Father^ and 
for his Narcissus (79, p. 846), also in marble. 

H. W sexes, of Londfin, for his Slewing 
Dog ; in marble (p. 853). * • 

E. B. Stephens, of I 

Stalker and Dog. # m 

F. M. Miller, of London, for Two* Orphffn Children 

at Prayer: marble (p. # 85g)^ • 

Mr. and Mr® T. Thorn ycroft, of London, for the 
Jtoyftl Children, in the characters of the Four Seasons: in 
plaster (34, p. 844). # # • 

G. Myers, of Ixmdon, for the Tomb* ofi Bishop Walsh, 
in stone ; a monument in which the ecclesiastical style of 
the middle ages is well sustained, not only in the principal 
figure, but alstein the accessories. Prfte Medal. (Class 

, XXVI. p. 761.) 

# To tins list the name of Hancock (p. £49) deserves, in 
my opinion, to be added, for bis stdige in plaster of the 
Bcutncc of Dante, in, her beatified statft The figure is 
distinguished by a pure and noble expression of the bead, 
although many defeats may be remarited in the drapery. 

In concluding this notice of English sculpture, it is 
right to mention that several highly distinguished artists * 
have not contributed any works to the Exmbiuon. 

2. Sculpture on a small Scale . w 

To this branch of English art the ftmarks already 
4n&de on sculpture on a large scale are generally appli- 
cable. Oven at the present day many o£ the most distin- 
guished artists who have executed and Inhibited works of 
this class are foreigners. 

1. Worts in Metal . 

(«.) Embossed (Repoussd) Work. # 

A. Vechte, of France (p. 08C-87), at present fettled in 
4{pg]and. The works of this # artist in strictness belong 
to Class XXIII. (Jewellery and Goldsigjkhs* Work), but 
‘ they are so essentially ^tnd exclusively productions of 
Fine Art, that it is impossible to pZtes them over without 
mention in this Report. They consist ora shield as yet 
unfinished, and a vase representing the contest between 
Jupiter and the Giants, executed in silver for the g**at 
establishment of Messrs. Hunt gud Roskell at Binning* 
ham. These works sh<f^tbat unliving artist has so folly 
entered into the spirit of the Italian style of the sixteenth 
century, commonly •called the Cinque Cento, as Vechte, 
tile has also eijiihitwj os shield, whiclt having been ex- 
ecuted iisFrance, is therefore in the French Department. 
In its design the artist lias harmonized \Alh great skill 
two celebrated compositions of tlie Murder of the Inno- 
cents, that by Raphael- preserved to us in the engraving 
by Marc Antonfo, and in the tapestry of the Vatican— 
and that known to u% in tlic picture by Nicolas Poussin. 
Honourable Mention! (Class XXJII. 97.) 


J. V. Morel and Co., of Paris, now settled* in London 
(P. 693). ^Thij firm exhibit I 


X ^T3ii| firm exhibit a set of cups, made of dif- 
ferent Kinds of precious stones, decorated yith small 
figure*, animals, masks, and other ornaments, exquisitely 
wrought in gold and silver, and in enamel, the whole ex- 
ecuted in the feeling of Benvenuto Cellini, qgd with the 
same refined taste. 1^ the expression of thf heads only 
there appears a somewhat too modern sentiment. 4Tbe 
talent displfycdrin these works *is so remarkable, that 
(hoqgh they belong strictly to Class XXH^, where they 
have been rewarded with a CouncikTMedal, they cannot 
he passed in silence here* £Class XXIII. Net 117.) 

* 9 (5.) Medals andlpoins. • 


L Macdonald, of Rome (Rome, 18, p. llsc). The W. Wton, of Ltpidon, Chief Engraver Vf the Mint* 
Iconic figure by this sculptor, executed in the manner (p. 838). Thy artist is certainly tme of the most distin- 


and costume of classical antiquity, shows that the artist 
has a just perception of style and sound knowledge : in 
marble. Prize Medal* ~ 

Incoacinsio© may be noticed tLe following artists, as 
deserving the Honourable Mention bestowed on them by 
the Jury:— • t t 


(p. 838). Thy artist is certainty tme of the most distin- 
guished of his class iythe present day. He. is endowed 
withia lust perception of nature, ana a refined sense of 
beauty In form and movement . His wo j^are execu ted ^ 

• This notice was Written a few days before the death of 
the distinguished artist to whom it rentes. 
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*"*1* mezzo-relievo, in*that style which alone is admissible 
in NniAhmmHe Art, and. which he has brought to g^at 
ragfectiou. Both the Medals, and the enlarged modelf of 
Mudris/whieh he has exhibited, fully bear out these re- 
xxutrks. But I would particularly call attrition to his 
modelsfof the heads A of Her Majority and His Royal Higb- 
nessrthe Prince Albert, §>r the obverse of the Prize Medal 
of the Exhibition. Ilis offlce-of Juror alone disqualified 
him fA>m receiving a prize. (Class XXX. No. 284.) 

L.C. W von* oftLondon (p. 838). This young artist is 
a worthy inheritor of his father's talcnt. r His portraits 
of the 'children of Her MaJGsfy and tlipt of His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, as well as his model for the roy 
verse of, the Prize Medal, are executed in a very goou 
style, and the prhcrle is wrought oht with the earnestness 
of a labour'of love, as well as with great simplicity and 
feeling for nature. PrLfo Medal. (Class XXX. 286.) 

• r 2. Works in Ivory. 1 

R. C. Lucas, of the Firs, Winchester (306, ibid. p. 840). 
This artist haiP executed with great fidelity copies of 
several of the most celebrated antique works in the Bri- 
tish Museum, such as the bronzes bf Siris, the supposed 
head of Proserpine on the medallions of Syracuse, and 
the admirable carving in hone-stone by Albert Durer, re- 
presenting the Birth of Saint John the Baptist, also in 
the British Museiftn. Honourable Mention. 

c 

^ 3. Works in “ Biscuit. 9 * 

Minton and Co. (Class XXV. 1, p. 709-11). The pro- 
uctions of this great porcelain Manufactory properly* 
belong & Class XXV., and have there been Wi warded 
with a Council mkdal ; but go many of them deserve to 
rank as examples of Fide Art, that 1 think it right to 
mention them here. I would particularly notice the 
copies of the celebrated silvtg cups in the Museo Bor- 
bouico at Naples, with groups of centaurs in relief, the 
copy of the raraese Flora, and also two friezes. The 
establishment deserves the greatest praise for these pro- 
ductions, by means of which the finest models of Art a^e 
circulated, and acorrect take morp widely diffused. , 

The same laudable endeavourjto spread the knowledge ( i 
of Art is apparent In the manufactures of Copeland 
(p. 711-14), CCiarlks Meiph and Son (p. 720-22), arid 
JOBIAR W EDO WOOD and gONS (p. 717-19). The manufac- 
tory of Bell and Co., at Glasgow (p. 724-25), deserves 
especial notice, on account of the ft 3 u dgment generally 
'displayed in c their choice of fofms from 'the antique. 
The mo&fcparing use of gold 1 as an ornament distin- 
gujshef^ these works froto those of i most other English 
manufactories, f r . 

«i * 

* 4. Carvings in Wood. 1 

Wood carving was from a very early perjod much 
esteemed by Hie English, and has been diligently culti- 
vated among them. An extraordinary cumber of speci- 
mens, not only in the Gothic and Renaissance styles, but 
in the # “ Rococo taste” of the lasff century, have been . 
contrit>uted»to the Exhibition, and many ef them are of J 
" the greatest merit. Though the greatest jfert of thbse 
speoimens^are articles of furniture, and titerefortf belong 
to Clam XXVI., yet among them are two of suchrhigh 
artistic merit, that I cannot omit a passing notice or then*. : 
here. Tlime ate— <1.) A large sideboard, exhibited by j 
Cooke andnpNS. of Warwick (p. 827). (2.) A bookcase 
in tge style of the Renaissance, by Holland and Sons* 
of London (161, p. >45, and see Illustration). t 

' r< considered* 

W. 

, , , ... , see 

Illustration). 1 This artist has •represented ^arUus kinds 
of dead ppewfth a true ffei^hg for nature, and with an 
extraot^ni^«m^i 7 * in,.eibry kind of detail. He is 
also ektiM to the greatest praise ’for his oarving of a 
mass Of vine-Jea^i, drhxch is executed with the most 
minute ai^SiirupuloiRs imitation efnaturq, without lefing 
the chaniq^^&& rfa tra$ Plastic style, Prize t MedaT. 

G, of Xibndon (358,. p. 842), A cradle 

executed in botmood for Her Msjesty the Qutpn Vi- 


toria, and richly ornamented with carved relief 
group of musioal i 


Vl iHWWHW WIN! VW TBU ♦ also, a 

instruments, among which may be espe- 



cially noticed a violin. These works show an extraor- 
dinary dexterity in the treatment of the material, and the 
ornaments of the cradle are in excellent taste. Prise 
Medal. 

In concluding this notice of works of sculpture of the 
United Kingdom, 1 must mention the machine pxvenfed 
by Mr. B. CigsvERTON/of London (19% p. 832), for the 
reproduction, either on the same or on a smaller scale, of 
works of sculpture. The figure commonly known as the 
Theseqs, in the Elgin collection of the British Museum, 
has been /educed by this process in alabaster, for the pur- 
pose of casting in plaster, with an accuracy which leaves 
the most fastidious critic nothing to desire. 

The benefit which all lovers of Art, and more particu- 
larly artists themselves, will derive from this discovery, 
are so obvious, that I need not farther insist on them 
here. Prize Medal. 

B. Graphic Representations on Plans Surfaces* 

• 1 . Attic processes of Painting, 

B. E. 6uppa, of Lqpdon (Class XXVII. 51, p. 767), 
the inventor of a new mode of monochrome painting on 
tiles. The painting has all the appeariince of a chalk 
drawing, and is so united with the tile by the action of 
fire, as to bear any amount of exposure to the weather. 
Among £he specimens exhibited of this process- is a head 
which appears Exactly like a drawing in red chalk. Ho- 
nourable Mention. 

2. Enamels on Porcelain or Metal. 

W. Essex, of London (241, p. 835-36), exhibits a 
number of copies of celebrated pictures, sifeh as the so- 
called “Gevartius” of Vandyke; Joseph and Mary with 
our Saviour, by Murillo — both in the National Gallery ; 
and a Young Girl, after Sir Joshua Reynolds. In all 
these copies the drawing, colouring, ana general cha- 
racter of the originals are rendered with the utmost 
fidelity. Other specimens, however- such as the Portrait 
of Sliakcspere, and that of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
are somewhat hard, patchy, and deficient in modelling. 
These enamelB are on metal. Prize Medal. 

S. Chesters, of London (246, p. 836). The picture by 
Murillo in the, National Gallery, mentioned In the pre- 
ceding notice, lias been admirably copied by this artist on 
porcelain. Every trait in the original is rendered with 
the utmost delicacy ; this work reflects th*. highest credit 
on its author. Honourable Mention. 

I vastly, the following artists may be noticed as fully 
deserving the Honourable Mention they have obtained : 
Eckelmann and WUstlab (Class XXiII., 140, p. 695), 
for the portraits ofJhc Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
of H.R.H. Prince Albert, on a jewel-case belonging to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria; Haslem (Class XXX., 237, 
n. 835), for his St. John, after Murillo, and also for his 
Ecce Homo, after Corregio, both which pictures are in 
the National Gallery ; Bell (249, ibid., p. 836), W. C. 
Bone (233* p. 835), and lastly, Bradley, of Stoke-ppon- 
Trent (Class XXV., 2, p, 711), for a duck enamelled on 
ckiua, %nd exhibited by Copeland. 

* 3. Painting^m Qiaos . v 

In this branch of painting there are two very distinct 
stylfes.' Tfce one has been principally employed for the 
decoration of church vtfndows, and being thus intimately 
automated wi$h architecture, must rigidly conform to its 
laws? Thus, in this style the general cnaracteV of the 
ornament should be Architectonic, the patterns should 
be very disjunct, combining beauty of form with himiony 
of colouring ; there should be great repose in the attitudes 
of the figures, and the draperier should b* hi simple 
masse*. The other style or glass-painting* attempts to 
give all the effect of an actual picture, strictly so called, 
and to heighten this effect by the gorgeousneas and trans- 
parency or tile colours. The dinner of these kinds of 
glass-printing is to be ragardedas of higher importance, 
and has more claims to rank as an original art thanthe 
latter, whi<jh, however, la capable of bfing made Very 
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attractive. Bat it is of the greatest importance not to 
mix the two styles. This has been done in many win- 
dows exported hi the 15th and 16th centuries, in which 
the artist, abandoning the Architectonic laws, which ought 
to fee his guide, has attempted those higher artistic pffects, 
which are only to be achieved in other materials, such as 
oil pr fresco? and has consequently Mien very far short 


Very good worfis in both kinds bf glass-painting were 
to be seen an the Exhibition, but these most op no means*) 

* be taken as the best specimens which the art of our age 
is capable of producing. It is much to be regretted that 
the Exhibition did not contain any examples either of 
the ecclesiastical glass-paintings of the Royal Manufac- 
tory at Munich, or of the imitation of pictures by Messrs. 
Bounerde, of Bonn; in both of wh^ph establishments 
works have been executed which have hardly been sur- 
passed in the present age. It is right to add, ft git the 
latter manufactory has Judiciously availed itself of artists 
drained in the establishment at Munich. , 

It is of the greatest importance in the imitation of 
ancient glass, which is now so generally attempted, that 
the characteristics of different periods shouldPjie faith- 
fully rendered. The number or ^lurches now built in 
the Gothic style makes this discrimination of styles allj 
the more necessaty. But the study of ancient examples^ 
may lead to the perversion of taste, if the artist persifr in 
adhering to the conventional forms of the medieval 
styles, and choose to ignore the superior knowledge of 
drawing of his own day. If, however, the laws above 
stated be observed, they will be found perfectly com- 
patible with natural forms. 

(a.) Ecclesiastical Style.* 

J. Hardman and Co., of Birmingham (Class XXVI., 
532, p. 761). In the window-glass exhibited by this 
establishment in the Mediaeval Court, the true principles 
of the style have been faithfully observed ; and the exe- 
cution of the work is very careful. It may be noticed, 
however, as a defect in these windows, that the glass of 
the backgrounds between the figures is too transparent ; 
they are consequently inferior in repose and harmony of 
colouring to the mediaeval windows of the best time. 
Prize Medal. 

Chance Brothers and Co., of Birmingham (Class 
XXIV., 60, *p, 706). Two Gothic windowaralso executed 
according to correct principles. Honourable Mentic%. 

The three following artists also deserve the Honour- 
able Mention wHich they have received : Holland and’ 
Son, of Warwick, for their i( Life of Christ ” (ibid., 63, ^ 

• p. 706). I. G. Howe, of London (ibi(ff$ 67, p. 707), for 
his imitation of an ancient painted window. W. Wailes 

/!L* J ka. _ ... mi \ .1 . . J 


(ibid., 73, 
The “ 
work. 


707), for the decorative part in his design, 
are not equal in merit to the rest of the 

( b ) Pictorial Style. 

M. and A. O’Connor, of London (ibid., 67, p. 707). 
In his Raising of Lazarus, this artist has been very suc- 
cessfoirin giving the characteristics of an oil pmqting ; 
everything is in perfect keeping, and is drawn with great 
truth and care. In the richness of the colouring, fee ha* 
turned his material to very .good account.* Honourable 

Mention. 

• 4. Works in Niello. # , 

In this kind of art, which received the name of 
u Niello” work in the middle ages, figures or, ornaments 
are first engraved on a silver plate, ana the incised lines 
are then filled up with a paste compounded of silver, 
copper, lead, sulphur, and oprax. The dark colours so 
inlaid contrasting with the bright snrfece of the silver, 
produce an effect not ttnjjke that of a print few# a copper 
plate. * 

This art, which, had been for a long time neglected, 
was revived in the prefect day with great success by 



Warner, a silversmith from Berlin, established at Pariv 
In me exhibition was a gauntlet, on wbieh a design by 
Maqlise was engraved in mello, by S. H. and D. Gras, " 
London (Glass XXI1L, 63, p. 683). The work is ve: 
skilfully exerted. Honourable Mention. 

# • 

5. Design* for Printed and Woven Fabric^ for JEmbwi- 

* dery, andfbrJSoolPeovers . 

The primary law of alf such designs that they must 
not disturb the fatness of the sur&ce on whiA they are 
drawn, but only diversify it jrith lines agreeable lo the 
eye, and with harmonicas masses of oolour. Hence no 
ftceshortenings should be attempted in such desighs, and 
all perspective views asc to be absolutely rejected*, as at 
vans net* with the principles of a true styiraof ^ornament. 
It is obvious that the character_of the pattern will be 
essentially affected by the quality of the materials and 
the purpose for Which it is intended. Tffus, fordnstance, 
shawls, though of a yielding texture, rather follow the 
movements of the body in a general sense; hence the 
patterns of shawls should be of considerable size, with 
soft, flowing outlines. • Cottons, on the contrary, and 
other similar clothing fabrics, which cling more to the 
body, require smallenand more symmetrical patterns. 

M . Digdy Wyatt, of London (Class XXX., 30, p. 822), 
exhibits a considerable number of designs foa various 
purposes. They are in very good taste, and in perfect 
accordance with the principles here laid down. Prize 
Medal. 

m John Leighton, jpn., of Londog (Clara XVII., 24, 
p. 538). The designs for book-covers exhibited under 
this bam? have very remarkable merit, Jbom the variety 
of forms in the patterns, and the happy choice of the 
colours. Prize Medal. 

C. J. Richardson (Class XXVI., p. 208, p. 751). Out 
of the multitude of designs Exhibited by this artist, some 
show a go od taste. Prize Medal. 

The following names have also been Honouralxly Men- 
tioned : John Carter, of Crayford in Kent (10, p. 821) ; 
J. &. Harvey (Clara XIX., 19?, p. 567), for the design 
gf a carpet with a rich pattern; and Bekt. Heald, for 
his design for lace (269, p* 570). Prize Medal. 

The Government Head School 8f Design in Lon- 
don (10, p. 621). The designk for textile Fabrics contri- 
buted by the pupils, both malewnd femalg, of this esta- 
blishment, were executed in such good taste, and with 
such correct knowledge gf principles, that a Prize Medal < 
was awarded to the Institution, and the namdb of several 
of the pupils were mentioned with approbation. These 
games will be found in the Report of Mr. Panizzi. • 
This seeffis to* be the fllost fitting proce to notice the 
patterns of the Oriental stuffs which India, Jurkey, and 
Tunis contributed to the Exhibition in such rich variety. 

In the .fabrics of India the correct principle already 
laid down, namely? that patterns and colours should 
diversify plain sAdaces without destroying or disturbing 
the impression of flatness, is u carefully observed qp it 
was in the middle ages, when the decoration of walls, 
payments, and carpets was brought to such perfection by 
the Arabs. e But it is not only the observance of this 
principle which distinguishes the Indian stutife in the 
Exhibition ; they are remarkable for the rich invention 
stibwn in the patterns, in which the beauty, distinctness, 
and variety of the forms, and the harmonious Minding of 
severe colours, called v>rth the admiration bf all true 
judges of art # # * 

.What a lesson Vuch designs afford to manufacturers, 
even an those nations of Europe ^wh^ch nave made the 
greatest progress ie industry ! * * 

In these remarks I have specially referred 4o the pro- 
ductions ox Inoia. Some of thca fabric* exhibited by 
Turkey and Tunis display analogous qualitiqp, but in ti&e 
greater part of these we trace in the patterns an European 
influence, which bra overlaid or partly supersede^ the 
trim characteristics of the national styjp of ornament. 

• 9 6. Architectural Designs. 

G. Truefitt, of London (75, p. 834). A design for a 
Gothic tomb and canopy, to be executed in Ron; the pro- 
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portions 1ft this dqpigu are very good, the style very 
correct, and the treatment suitable to the material. Ilo- 
w nttirable Mention. * 

7.* Varioux processes of Pi fating* such aa /lithography, 

• v Lithochrowy, Zincography . ( 

The art of muting in colours has been brought to such 
perfection by the employment of several successive plates 
fbr the same impression, as 'in many cases to produce on 
effect quifc^eq&aMo that of a painting. 

r (a.) Lithochroiny. 1 

Day and Son, of London/ The specimens exhibited 
by this establishment are admirable for keeping, forcy, 
and finish. Prize Medal, (80, p. 625.) 

M. and N. Hanhabx, of London. In the plates exe- 
cuted by these artists there is a dearness, force, and har- 
mony of colouring, combined in a degree 'which is very 
rarefy atteined. 1 Prise Medal. (64, p. 823.) 

IIullmandel and Walton, of Ix>udon. In the works 
of these artists v e find similar excellences in a ver> hi^h 
degree. The specimens are executed partly with the 
stump, partly With lithographic chplk aud tlie stump com- 
bined, and finally by printing in colours. Prize Medal. 
(71, p. 824.) 

Ow£N Jones, of London. In the establishment of this 
artist floorer and fruit-pieces an* executed with great 
force ondrtruth, and in his patterns he shows excellent 
tasjte. In his imitations of miuiatures he has been less 
happy, though these works display considerable merit. 
Pnze Medal. f54, p. 823.) 

T. Under wood, of Hirmingliam In the novel attempt 
to represent water-colour drawing by printing id* cols a is, 
this artist has bfcen rao^t fortunate: the specimens ex- 
hibited by him are well worthy of Honourable Mention. 
(77, p. 825.) 

(ft.) Printing in' Oil-colours 

G. ^Laxter, of Londou. The view of the exterior of 
the Exhibition Building, and a female portrait by this 
artist, sliow very great skill in a process which so seldom 
yields a successful ic&ult.* Honourable Mention. (1*5, 
p. 828.) " 

(c.) Zincography. 

It. Appel (274, p. 838). . This artiBt is the inventor v>f 
a process, by which he transfeis to n zinc plate ancient or 
niodern engravings, ancf woodcut impressions, as well as 
drawings executed either with thy pen or the peuiil. 

* A peculiar l^jnd of ink & employed for the transfer; and 

not only is a perfect facsimile of the original thus oh- 
tained|jttut copies, to any extent, «pf this facsimile are 
again produced, pt an exceedingly moderate price, and 
all of equal excellence. A wooaeut l*y Alfcprt Durer, 
taken from Mb “ Life of r the Virgin,” the zinc matrix to 
which this was transferred, and the impression from this 
plate, which were all exhibited, afford sufficient* evidence 
of the value of the invention. Many y^ars ago Messrs. 
Dupont aud Co. (France, 181, p. 1182), -of Paris, obtained 
similar results by their process of transferring designs to 
atoue : for this they have received a Prize Medal in 
Class XVII. (Printing). The advantages of such 'iae- 
ehanical means of multiplying rare aud LostlS prints are 
top obviods to need remark. Every kind of drawing can 
be executed in Mr, Appel’s prepared ink ; his irfventiqu 
has therefore this great advantage, that it enables artists 
at once t<r#x and reproduce their sketches, instead of 
ba)$ng recourse to lithography, woodcutting, or engraving 
on metal. The most rgfid and evanewut < xpression of 
an artist’s thought may thus be arrested, without impair- 
ing the spirit of the original sketch in the process of 
transfer. Prisd Medal. 1 

(tL) Fominas of Igrintftng executed bj thtf'Hand. 

J. HaaauLpf London. The masterly imitation of old 
printing, tar this artist, hdsteceived Honourable Mention. 
tClawSLXX., 244 , p.fcfc.) 

t C. AhCHtTXOTURAL r DESlONS. Q 

# Jfl. fh Exhibition Building, * 

In this most admirable edifice every kind of excellence 


fUl adaptation of the prhole building to its purpose, the 
surprising skill shown in the employment of glass ahd 
iron, which have never before been used as building 
materials on so vast a scale, the happy adjustment of the 
proportions, the calculation of which, fnm the complexity 
ana extent of the whole plan, must have been exceedingly 
difficult, the simplicity of the mode of construction, or 
lastly, the judgment shown in the ehoiee and disposition 
of the colours with which the buildiug is omhmetitod. 
The whole prork reflects the greatest honour on all who 
had » share in it. The utmost praise is due to Mr* Paxton 
for the design of the Building; to Messrs. Fox, Hender- 
son, aid Co., the Contractors, for the masterly manner in 
which it has been executed; and to Mr. Owen Jones for 
the painting.* (Council Medals awarded to the two former 
by Class VII. : see^A 1 wards, Class VII.) 

2. Models. 

u 

The practical utility of architectural models, and the 
instruction and pleasure that may be derived from them, 
have never been more sensibly felt than at the present 
day. Thu. branch of art was therefore very properly 
represented in the Exhibition. 

John Grantham (Secretary to the Liverpool Local 
pommittee). A Moderof the Town of Liverpool. Tliia 
work is executed with great accuracy, the proportions 
are »~id to he very well preserved, and the details finished 
with great care. Prize Medal. (Main Avenue West, 
95, p. 851.) . . 

t, J ade/’ James, of London. A Model of the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge. Very valuable, as showing the con- 
struction "of this celebrated work. Prize Medal. (Class 
VII.. 106, p. 321. Prize Medal awarded also by Class VII.) 

S. Sai.teu, of Londou. A Model of the Church of 
St. Nicholas, of Hamburg, executed aftei the designs of 
Mr. Scott. Also a Model of a Church at Wilton. These 
two models are entitled to the greatest piaise, on account 
of the acciuney of the pioportions, and the masterly 
manner in which all the details are expressed. Prize 
Medal for first. (Class VII., Main Avenue West, 221, 
p. 381.) 

N . J . Cotctngieam , of London. A Model of a spaudril 
of an arch Hereford Cathedral. The manner in which 
the character of Gothic architecture is preserved in this 
model shows great knowledge on the part of its designer. 
Honourable Mention. (Main Avenue West, 63, p. 852.) 

S. (Jundv, of London. A restoration of the tomb of 
Queen Philippa, Queen of Edward III., executed in 
alabaster, with very rich Gothic oruanienJ/L Honourable 
Mention. (Maiu Avenue West, 60, p. 848. Prize Medal 
awarded by ClasmXXVII.) 

T. Dun hill, ox London. Model of a Metropolitan 
Cattle-market, with abattoirs, and other appurtenances, 
executed in plaster and other materials, and* very skil- 
fully planned. Honourable Mention. (Class VII., 90, 
p. 318.) 

W. Stuart, of Plymouth. Model of the Plymouth 
Breakwater in limestone. Honourable Mention. (Class 
VII., 28, p. Si 1-12.) 

In cqpcludin& this notice, I must also mm4m the 
Mediaeval Court, fitted up by Professor A, W /Pugin 
Cp. 761 ), one of fhe most distinguished among English 
architects, as a designer of Gothic buildings and orna- 
ment. In this Couit he has endeavoured! with peat 
success, to present to the spectator a general ideaw toe 
ecclesiastical art of tlie middle ages, by exhibiting an 
‘assemblage of altars, shrines, tapestries, painted windows, 
enaliees, anj} patens, vestment^ and other ecclesiastical 

* It has been remarked by several distinguished autho- 
rities that, when iron is painted, the nature of the material 
* should be Vindicated by toe colours employed. This Is, no 
doubt, trap, as a general principle, yet. in this instance, a 
deviation from It seems allowable. The combination of 
white, blue, and red harmonizes most happily with the 
slender tent-like structure, and light, cheerful appearance 
of the whole building, and contributes to protore that 
wondrous and feiry-Iik* effect tebieh has so impreMd toe 

I minds of all Who visitbd the Exhibition. A darker tone 
would have boon inadmimible, aa it would have given a 
gloomy appearance to toe whole. „ 
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furniture and objects. Most of t hm§ turticles are executed 
from hk own drawings. The merit of the collection has 
been duly acknowledged by the Jury. 

THIS ZOLLVEREIN. # 

1. PRUSSIA. 

Sfoce the year 1815 great efforts have been made in 
Prussia, Dy the successive monarch® and administrations 
of Prussia, to encourage the Fine Arts in tflat country, i 
Museums, god other buildings of a similar* character, 
have been erected; sculptors, and more recently painters, 
have .been employed in the execution of monuxflentol 
works, and the ciudvation of all those manufactures on 
which art can exercise any influence, has been greatly 
promoted by the foundation of the “ Institution for 
Trades ” ( Gewcrbe~In*titut ), under the energetic and 
judicious management of Privy Councillor Beutht That 
these efforts have led to the happiest results ha# been 
proved by the Exhibition, which has furnished to Prussia 
a long-desired opportunity of showing whit progress has 
been made. ^ # 

A. SCULPTURE AND WoR&S OF PLASTIC AjLT. 

Si 

1. Sculpture on a large Scale . y 

Until the commencement of the present century # thc 
Berlin sculptors continued to imitate the false and man- 
nered* style of the contemporary French school. The 
first, who retuAed to the principles of nature, rnd to a 
careful expression of details, was the sculptor Schadow. * 
But the Berlin school owes its present excellence to 
the auspicious co-operatiou of three great men, who de- 
voted themselves to its improvement. Those were, the 
late architect Schinkcl, the lute sculptor Frederick Tick, 
and Christian Bauch, a sculptor whose active energies 
still remain unimpaired notwithstanding his great age. 
These three artists had profoundly studied the master- 
pieces of ancient art; the contemplation of thwe hud 
imbued their minds with an intense feeling for beauty, 
and revealed to them the great laws of style. Inspired 
by these inodeiS, they Ad not attempt to reproduce them 
by a servile and spiritless imitation, but rather to apply 
the principles therein developed to works fitted for the 
wants of modern times, combining tins reverence for 
antiquity with an earnest study of nature, and a most 
diligent and? scientific carefulness of execution. It is to 
be regretted that Rauch himself contributed none* of his 
works, if we except one or two copies from his Victories ; 
and that many t>f his distinguished scholars, such as 
A. Fischer, Gustav Blaeser, Wredow, and Schievelbein 
were also absent. * 

But though the school of Berlin was thus only partially 
represented # in the Exhibition, yet many of the works it 
contributed gave ample proof how grtut have been the 
results of the combined influences which have aided in 
the development of German art. 

A. Kiss, of Berliu (279, p. 1065). An Amazon on 
Horseback attacked by a Tiger. With a fenocious bound 
the animal has leaped upon her horse, and fastened on 
him wrth teeth and claws. The Amazon is afloat to 
transfix her assailant with her spear. This work, which, 
is on a colossal scale, has been cast in zinc ljy Geis^from 
the original model, and bronzed by elcotro-deposif. In 
this group the artist has, by un original and powerful 
effort of invention, placed before our eyes the jnqst 
critical moment of the action. The whole , expression 
and character of the Amazon are v%ry nobly conceived f 
the anatomy displays consummate knowledge ? great style 
is shown in the general treatment of the surface, and the 
details are wrought out with wonderful force and truth. 
The whole work it foil of soul; it seems the fifll earnest 
Utterance of a true artistic nature. .a 

The great Dualities iff this work called forth, at the 
time of its completion; the most unbounded admiration 
on the part both of artists and friends of art. It was 
executed in bronze by a public subscription, and now 
ornaments one side of the ffatircasewf the Royal Museum 
Ber li n. 'v ’ 

The approbation which it has received proves that, 


where a work of art possesses striking merits, even con; 
siderable faults cannot counteract the .favourable •im- 
pression which is produced. It is one of the fundaments) 
law# of sculpture 44 in the round,*' that from many, Jbft * 
at all events «£roxn the principal, points of view the onfc 
lines of the figures shall te distinct, and at the same time 
beautiful; and this rule is signally transgressed in *he 
work of Kiss. The forms of tne tiger and the horse are 
blended together in one «cotffuBed mass, so that the /rent 
view is very unsightly, and even in lb# views we 
lose on one sidegthe head of the hone, on the other that 
of the tiger. Council Medal# * 

F. Drake, of* Berlin (278, Prussia, p. 1066^ The 
pedestal of a statue of King Frederick William 111. of 
Prussia, erected by the inhabitants of Berlin as a token 
of their gratitude for the embellishments which this 
monarch has bestowed on their Thiergarten (Zoological 
Gardens). The work exhibited is in piaster, hall the 
size of the origflial pedestal. In the reliefs with which 
it is ornamented the sculptor selected subjects which 
coiftain allusions to the local destination of his work. 
Thus he has represented a number ofr figures, of every 
age and sex, enjoying themselves in the open air. We 
see groups of children looking into a bird's nest or find- 
ing the swans, youllg maidens weaving garlands, old 
people leading children to the scene of the sports, or 
contemplating their youthful gambols with an air of calm 
enjoyment. There is much beautiful feeling in the treat- 
ment of this subject: the heads ore full of expression, 
the movements of the figures very spirited^ind the differ- 
ent groups are skilfully connected. •The composition is 
executed ^n a very good style of alto-relievo, thef details 
finished with the greatest care. 

On the whole, mis work is desawing of the very great 
and general admiration that has been bestowed upon 
it. it may however be noted as a defect, that the artist 
has not throughout preserved the relative proportions of 
the figures. Prize Medal. # 

Albert Wolff, of Berlin. A statue in mar^e of a 
young maiden holding a Iamb in her arms. This figure 
is entitled by the sculptor 44 Innocence,” and its purity 
and simplicity of character fully exjges^ such an idea. 
Tile drapery is throughout treated ii^ a plastic style, and 
th* execution is very careful. Prize Medal. (No. 307, 
p. 1067.) 

T. Kalide, of Berlin. A Gtoup. A •Boy, lightly 
grasping a swan and looking upwards, holds up his left 
arm as if to guard himself. Thc^rroup is deigned for a ~ 
fountain, the water being meant to issue from the beak of 
the swau. # * 

• The figure of the boy is yery prettily conceived, andtlfe 
action verv tpiritfd. whe whole work ife executed with 
care, and m a good style. Duplicates of thi* group were 
exhibited ; one \S bronze, the property of His Majesty the 
King of Pfftssia, the other cast in zinc by Geiss. Honour- 
able Mention. (Np. 285, p. 1066. Prize Medal awarded, 
Class XXII.) • 

C. Moller, of BerliJK, Several bronze casts of animals 
from models by this artist were exflibited : a Newfdhnd- 
l&nd" Dog, caftt by Friebel, of Berlin ; a smaller Dog, of 
the same ki*d, with a Boy, and a Bulldog with a«Girl, by 
H. Fittther. These works are distinguished 4>y great 
life anaWtruth. They are very carefufly executed, and 
in a good style. Honourable Mention. (^To. 292, 
p. 1066). • • f 

l L udwig Wichmann* a pupil of Gottfriea SchadtJjv. 

A Young Migden in the act of filling her pitcher with 
water. Cast in bronze, and toolej, from model of 
the original, in the foundry of "Count IDinsiedel, at 
Lauchammer, in Saxony. This figure is distinguished by 
beauty cf nropqrtiohs, goocUanatomy, and cafoful execu- 
tion. The Jury were, however, pfocludedafrom noticing 
it, because it was not Exhibited in the artistfs name; bat 
in that of the foundry where it was^ast. . 

I 2. SculptS^on a mall Spate. " 

• 9 (a.) In Metal. *V 

The Shield of Faith. This work was a -praaent from 
His^Majesty the King f of Prussia to His Royal Highness 
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the Prince of Wales. Though it belongs property to 
tUaiB XXIII,, a*d has received a Council Medal from the 
, Jfenr of that class, it is so exquisitely wrought, and. the 
dLs%n is of so high in order of art, that 1 feel myself 
compelled to offer a few remarks on it here s ' In the exe- 
cution of this work the talentr of several most distin- 
guished artists have been most felicitously combined. 
The architectural portion <jf the design is due to the 
Privt Councillor and Director Architecture, Stiller. 
All tne grr up# of figures are modelled from drawings by 
Cornelius, whose rich and fertile gcniLs has here ex- 
pressed in truly artistic language the cardinal idea of the 
Christian Faith, and happily combined with this principal 
motivq, an allusion to the immediate purpose for whfcn 
the shield wa^exucuted. 

The designs were modelled in low relief by the sculptor, 
A. Fischer, in a most easterly manner, and with a true 
perception of the principles of Plastic £rt. The reliefs 
were then moulded, anu the casts from them finally 
chased and tooled with consummate skill, by the engraver, 
A. Mcrtcns. " 

The figures <*f foe twelve Apostles, which are from the 
detjgns of Cornelius, were beautifully cut in onyx by the 
distinguished gem-engraver, Calandrelli, who has long 
resided in Berlin ; the fine enamels and ornamental work 
are executed by Klossauer, jeweller to the Prussian Court. 
The Council Medal awarded to this shield is presented to 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, as its Exhibitor 
(p*. 110). 

J. W ao neb sand Sons (840, p, 1006), jewellers to the 
Court of Berlin. An ornamental piece of plate to serve 
as a fruit -dish in Bilver embossed work. This^ like the 
pieceduig work, Oolongs in strictness to Class XX1IJ., in 
which it has received \lie Council Medal. I cannot, 
however, pass o\cr in silence a work which shows to 
w hat perfection thU class of qrt has been brought by the 
silversmiths of Berlin. In the whole design there is 
great cboauty of form, anil much invention is displayed 
in the subjects with which it is decorated. These re- 
present the successive stages in the development of 
civilization. , 

The first scene represents the simple characteristics pf 
that primeval age winch is still engrossed in supplying 
the mere physical necessaries of life, when hunting, fish- 
ing, and the feuding of fiockB and herds, are the only 
occupations of man. This forms the pedestal of the vase ; 
round the columns a moie advance^ civilization is repre- 
sented by figures, with the symbols of tillage, horticulture, 
and the vintage. In the reliefs upon the body of the 
vase, Itihich ore still unfinished, we hr ve the characteristics 
of a still higher ^age of social refinement ; iqjuing, com- 
merce, navigation, and the arts rfhd sciences generally, 
are here reprosen ted figuratively. 

As the apex of the whole composition, we have the 
genius of light overcoming a snake, designed toftymlmlize 
the highest form of civilization, when man lias arrived at 
the government of those worst enemicsf his own passions. 
Both the detached figures and the groups in relief which 
develop* this train of ideas are disposed with admirably 
judgment about the vase ; they are also executed *cth 
gfeat knowledge, aud a masterly finish ofdetbil." 

In the* fruit, flowers, aud foliage, which fimn the 
subordinate ornaments, the combination of a clode imita- 
tion of nature with a very good style, deserves the greatest 
prajse. It may, however, be noticed as a defect, that 
thir mass of the figure of the genius is somewhat too 
large, and that his w'mgs appear ill set on, as if not 
originally united to $s body. It is to be regretted 
that anotbef Berlin artitt, equally distinguished for his 
embossed work, M. Netto, contributed nothing to the 
Exhibition. 1 * 1 % ^ 

Julius Faada. (I, aSolkerein. 298, p. 1066). Two 
Victories modelled by this artist, from the figures by 
Rauch, on a reduced tickle, of abourtwo feet in height, 
cast in bronze, and tooled by Fischer. These works are 
repiarkabfo fcr tkcr scrupulous, accuracy of their cexe- 

j # Mf ingiqsI Four medallion portrait cast 

in bronze by this i&Utt deserve praiqe for the truth of the 
general conception ; but the execution, though always 

*> • I 


careftil, is occasionally somewhat feeble, and the treat* 
meat too picturesque. Honourable Mention. (No. 809, 
p. 1067.) , 

• (ft.) Medals. 

K. Fischer, Medallist of Berlin, exhibits nine medals. 
In the design of these, both obverse and reverse, good 
taste and feeling for nature are combined with correctness 
of style in the treatment of low relief and a very carefril 
and conscientious method of execution. 

Tlje medal struck in honour of Alexander von flum- 
boldt, as the author of Cosmos, is specially' worthy of 
mention. Prize Medal. (No. 281, p. 1064.) 

C. PrauFFER, Chief Medallist to the Court of Berlin, 
exhibits 22 medals. These show a very careful execution, 
but the overcharged character of the forms, which are 
sometimes too frill and heavy, is at variance with the true 
laws of this branch of art. Honourable Mention. (No. 

286, p, 1066.) 

The works exhibited by the Royal Iron Foundry of 
Berlin fall under Class XXII., and have there been 
rewarded with a Council Medal; they belong, however, 
so completely to luxe Province of Art that they deserve 
some notice here. The admirable taste shown in the 
ornaments of these works, and the good style of the 
sculptures prove the extensive and abiding influence of 
the Immortal Schinkel in this establishment. Among the 
works which specially deserve notice are, a large vase 
inlaid with silver and ornamented with a design by Hesse, 
chief architect of the Palace, after ThorwaJosen’s r I riumph 
of Alexander, and two stands ornamented in k similar 
sty le with small groups. (No. 271, p. 1064.) 

B. Graphic Rlpresentations on Plane Surfaces. 

Designs fur Tapeatry. 

This kind of w ork has been more extensively practised 
and brought to a greater perfection in Berlin than in any 
other place. Among the different designs of this ela«ts, 
those of M. Grunthal deserve special notice for their 
general good taste. Honourable Mention. (No. 166, 
p. 1057.) c 

Lithochromy. 

Winckklmann and Sons, Berlin. The specimens of 
Lithochromy exhibited by these artists are among the 
most perfect that have been produced. By the employ- 
ment of a number of stones for the same Hhprcssion, a 
great variety of tints has been obtained, so that the most 
complicated objects, and particularly architectural orna- 
ments, can be represented with all that refinement of 
'gradation which they present in a perspective view. The 
most remarkable specimens are the views of the Castle of 
Orianda, designed by Schinkel for the Emperor of Russia, 
aud several of the Plates in a magnificent, work on 
Architectural decoration, by M. Lewis Gruner, of London, 
Considering the excellence of these lithochromes, their 
price is proportionately moderate, which is an additional 
merit. Prize Medal. (No. 306, p. 1067.) 

a G. Architecture, 
a <■ ' Model*. < 

« J. C. BoESCHEvOf Magdebuig. A model of the Cathe- 
dral i$ Magdeburg, of considerable dimensions ; also a 
model of the beautiful feuntain at Nuremburg. , .These 
works are accurate in their general proportions, and the 
^details are faithfully and carefully worked out. A model 
for another fountain is very neatly executed, and the 
design is pretty and original. .Prize Medal. (No. 765, 
p. 1094.) 

To this artist the Jury have also made a money award 
of 80/. stealing. 

» 11. BAVARIA. 

t A. Sculpture and Works of Plastic Art. 

1. Sculpture on a large Scale* 

The Munich school of sculpture owes lu importance to 
SchwanThaleb, who* untimely death in the flower of 
his years we have to deplore* The number of highly 
imaginative designs which the fertile yrrention or this 
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artist has drawn fromaximent mythology, from the middle 
ages, and modem times, has justly earned for him a last- 
ing feme. At the Exhibition he was represented only by 
m Bomber of his works. Thoa|li in the statues of 
Queen Libussa and of Bang George Pocuebrad of Bol^mia, 
cast by Miller, of Munich, from Sebwanthaler's models, 
the imagmathw conception and noble proportions of foe 
flgurfts are Well worthy of this great artist, they afford 
but a very imperfect Idea of the whole range s§d compass 
of his genius. As they were not exhibited in^ke name 
of the artist, they could not enter into competition for a 
prise. 

It is to be regretted that the distinguished sculptor 
Wjelmann contributed nothing to the Exhibition. 

John Halbio, of Munich. (2 Zollv., 90, p. 1102.) A 
Colossal Lion, cast in one piece by Miller ; pan of a group 
representing Victory iu a Chariot drawn by Four Lions, 
and designed to be placed on the triumphal aftfo at 
Munich. The motive of this work is good, but the Torm 
is too heavy and clumsy. This overcharge appearance 
may perhaps be partly explained by supposing it to be 
calculated for the height at which thu figure is to be 
placed. # • 

J. Leer, of Munich. A Young Girl looking at a Nest 
foil of young Cupids, which she holds in ner^ hands. 
This figure show^nofeeW in its conception, and "is care- 
frilly executed in marble. Honourable Mention. (Ibid. 
89, p. ] 102.) 

2 .•Sculpture on a mall Scale. 

M. Hagen, of Munich*. A large Ivory cSip, on which 
are sculptured figures of children playing, in the Style of 
Fiamingo ; in a very good style, and executed with great 
care. Honourable Mention. (83, p. 1102.) 


B. Graphic Representations on Plane Surfaces. 


1. New Processes of Painting . 

J. N. von Fuchs, Professor in Munich, has invented a 
new mode of wall-painting, called stereochromy, which 
has many advantages over the fresco method which has 
been so generally adopted for walls. By the new process, 
the surface can be retouched to any extent, as in the case 
of an oil-painting, while it possesses far greater durability, 
being protected by a varnish from the effect of exposure 
to'tlie weather. A figure painted by M. MuJir, a pupil of 
Kaulbach, exhibited as a sample of this process, atnyds 
good proof of its merit. Prise Medal. (Ibid?. 91, 

p. 1102.) 

2. Enamels on Porcelain and on Metal. 

Otto Wubtuch, of the Fine Arts Establishment of 
Schmidt, of Bamberg. A miniature of Charles IX. firing 
upon the Huguenots, on the night of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, after a picture by Baron Wappers, of Brus- 
sels. This miniature is remarkable for its truth, its force 
and transparency of colouring, the goodness of its general 
tone, and its carefril execution. Prize Medal. (Ibid. 92, 
p. 1102.) • 


* • 3. Painting on Ghee. 

Stephen Kellner, of Nuremberg. A reduced copy* 
of the celebrated painting by Volkamer, in the Churcji of 
St. Laurence at Nuremberg. In this work, which is ex- 
ecuted with the greatest care,* the colours and every 
detail of the original picture are faithfully rendevem 
Prize Medal. (Ibid. 86, p. 1102.) # * 

4. Various Processes of Printing. * 

Franz ton Kobble, Professor at Munich, exhibits 
a new mode of sralnplyiiig Indian ink atri other 
drawings, by means of copperplates deposited'by g&l- 
— a hence called feslvano- 


vanie action : the invention is 
graphy. The , process is as follows The trowing 
having been first executed either with encaustic colours 
or with lithographic chalk, a plate of copper is preci- 
— n R by galvanidaction. By the contact of 
\ of metal with: me cokmfs or < 


. f chalk drawing, 

foe plate reeeivea, 4wiiiik & &nhation, an actual impres- 
foe d^rtneaped sutfoce^ foe lines being mhmmi 


on foe copper a# if by the ordinary process of the burin** 
The plate, thus engraved by galvanio agency, becomes a 4 
matrut eapable of yielding other impressions. J 

F. Hamietangel, of the lithographic Establishment 


of Munich (IGad. 85, p. 1102), has exhibited two plates* 
as samples of this process ; 4he matrix or plate impressed 
by Galvanogrophy, and foe patrix^or impression taken 

r ‘n from this plate. An ttqpression in paper, showing 
result, is added. These specimens are remarkable for 
Hhe force, clearness, and evenness of foe prifit, * Honour- 
able Mention, a ■ # 

III. KINGDOM OF SAXONY. 


A. Sculpture anij Works of Plastic Art. • 


Sculpture on a large Scale . # • 

Ernst Rietschel, of Dresden? This distinguished 
artist, one of the •ablest pupils of Rauch,* exhibits three 
works, the varied character of which shows the versatility 
of his talents. 1. A group of the Virain^weeping over 
the body of our Saviour, cast in plastej;, from a model 
executed for His Majesty the King of Prussia. In the 
figure of our Saviour, anatomical truth iB combined wish 
nobleness of fonn ; the countenance has a fine dignified 
^character ; its mild transfigured expression proclaims foe 
triumph over the agonies of death. In, foe M^ry, the 
countenance and the clasped hands reveal the .deepest 
but most resigned sorrow of soul. The drapery of thu 
figure is admirably composed. The execution is frilly 
worthy of the invention shown in this gifiup. 2. The 
Allgel of Christ, a very noble relief in marble. • The 
angel 4s resented in the form of a gmceful youth, 
floating in the air, with the infan^ Saviour in his arms ; 
two infant angels attend his course. This group has a 
peculiar charm from the beauty of the heads and figures, 
the grace of the action, the suddenness of the movement 
impressed on the flying drapery, and foe masterly yet 
tender handling of the marble. 9. Love riding hi a 
Panther, whose course he tries to arrest, eagerly gripping 
his neck with both his hands. Xbis beautiful conception 
is # qaite in the spirit of ancient art, and is expressed with 
great vigour of hand. Prize Medal. (?85, p. 1113.) 

. B.* Graphic Representations on Plane ^Surfaces. 

Enamels on Porcelain. t 

Heinrich Bucher, of Dresden. This artist exhibits a * 
rich collection ef miniatures on effamel, of which 1 will 
only notice here the copy ofi the celebrated “ Christ with 
foe Tribute-money” o£ Titian, in foe Dresden GaJJery, 
fcfc which foe character and^eep transparent colouring of 
the original Ae aAniraWy rendered. THb works or this 
artist are also remarkable for their very moderate price. 
Prize Medal. (17ft, p. 1112.) 

Gustav Walther. # The six enamels, after well-known 
pictures in the Dresden Gallery, exhibited by this artist, 
are creditable worsts in this class of art. Honourable 
Mention. (177, p. HI 2 /) ■ 


• IY.J0UCHY OF SAXE-GOTHA. • 

F. E. HNnIebAg and Co. A view of foe Wetfferhorn, 
tin Switzerland, painted An china. This work Has con- 
siderable merit. Honourable Mention. (772, p. 1093.) 


V. WURTEMBE&J. 

. t * • 

A. Scmrru^p and Works Plastic Art. 

• Sculpture on a large §calf. * . 

L. von Hofer, scftlptor, of Stuttgardf Casts in plaster 
from two Afftbifn thoroughbred horses, in the stud of 
tile King of Wurtemberg. They arft represented rearing: 
each is held down by a naked attendant. The original 
groups are executed fn marble, anfi are placed In ' foe 
garden of foe pfflace at WurteroBeng. Good judgef of 
horses are of opinion foft.in these works of How the 



figure in ^arblo, 


This work is characterised by truth of. 
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j&pteseum and eaqtfol execution, but the drapery is drawn 
over the ridge gf the leg so os to intercept its outline, in 
4, maimer not consistent with the laws of Plastic Art. 
honourable Mention. (108, p. 1120.) 

* * VI. ELECTORATE Op HESSE 6aSSEL.* 

tJ. M. WeAhaopt SL>ms, jewellers, of Hapau. A chess* 
board }n gold and silver. « Tfye rides of the board are 
richly omam A nted with festoons of flowers, small ani-J 
snalb, birtis,* &c., in admirable tftbte, ^nd executed in 1 
enamel with the utmost djjli^acy and minuteness. The 
pieces are finished with the same extraordinary richness 
and refinement of ornament. The kings are portrait of 
the tt.o gieat aptagoufot monao*hs of the early part of 
the sixteenth* century, the Emperoi Charles V. and Fran* 
cis I. of France ; the queens represent Margaret of Parma, 
the daughter of the Emperor, and Margaret of Valois, the 
sister of Fnuufa. The work properly belongs to Class 
XXIII., and has been rewarded there with a Council 
Medal ; but firm its great merit as a work of art, I have 
felt it my duty t? notice it here. (412, p. 1073.) 

VII. GRAND DUCHY OF IIESSE DARMSTADT. 


C. W. Hkyl, ivory-carver in Darmstadt. A large 
goblet, on w hid) is carved in relief the battle of Anniuius, 
after a dg sign by Lindenschmidt. This work is entitled 
to great credit, from the extraordinary finish of the ex- 
ecution. The introduction, however, of several planes in 
the relief, anti the violent foreshortening^, gi\e to the 
whole ^composition *a picturesque 1 ' character at variance 
with the principles of Plastic Art, whilst in s6me of the 
foreshorteniugs, particularly that of a horse, tliere is a 
positive wont of drawing. Honourable Mention. (7R, 
p. 1129.) 

VIII. OLDENBURG. 


• Architectural Models . 

J. H. Cabskbohm, of Oldenburg (1, p. 1 1 35). A model 
of tiie castle of Oldcnbrfg, correct in its general propor- 
tions, and carefullw finished, though in the details of jWb 
architecture the character of Ihe several members is not 
accurately rendered. Honourable Mention. <( 


France. 


The French have Mji distinguished for many genera- 
tionaby the great encouragement they have bestowed, as 
a iimpm, on the Fine Arts. Thq> French Government, 
Under every change in its outward form, has not foiled tj» 1 
regamTkrt as ohe of the most importa-at instruments of 
civilisation and recognising its great and beneficial in- 
fluence on tiie manufactures of the country, has, by the 
mast liberal grants, placed it in a peculiar manner under 
the protection of the State. Millions fit the national re- 
venue have, in consequence, been devoted to the erection 
of great public edifices, and to the purchase of the best 
works of native artists. Establishments like that of the 
Gobelin Tapestry, and the Sevres China Mbnufoctoty dr 
tiie Ecole aes Arts et dcs Metiers, have hifen not only 
founded hut maintained by the State at an immeyge cost. 
In consequence of this encouragement on the pfol of the 
Govermqent, the French school of Art lias been most fer- 
tile in its productions; mady branches of sit have been 
btimght to a rare degree of perfection, and the diftusitn 
or an improved taste has exercised a jnostt, beneficial in- 
fluence on a variety <g trades and handicrafts. By these 
means PartB has feSa se an universal market, not only 
for the Fine Arts themselves, but for most of tiie branches 
of industryno which they are in any way* allied. 


A. SdmuPTDBB AitoWous'or Plastic Abt. 

* , * T, » * 

1. Sculjrttre on a large Scat** 

Daring the flat years of the French* Revolutions com- 
mencing Iritb 1789 onwards, a reaction against the style 
of art, tolwfly esteemed, was brought about by the 
Mrintsr Brad. ^Trie movement ym followed up by the 
. Awdptoei Charts* and Boric, who devoted thejoselv#* to 


a diligent bat cold imitation of the masterpieces of an* 
dient Roman sculpture. 

At a later period the style Of many sculptors wee 
affected by the pasting but dangerous influence of Genova. 
After^tius o very strong Realistic tendency prevailed, and 
at a later period still the influence of the best Greek Art 
has been felt in the French as in other modem schools. 
This tendency on the ope hand to revert ti^ tiie pure 
Greek models, and the Realistic tendency on the other 
hand, are^the two chief movements which characterise 
the modem French school. Both styles, and the Realistic 
especially, were represented in the Exhibition by a num- 
ber of .remarkable works; but it is to be regretted that 
many distinguished sculptors, such as Rude, Duret, Jtdey, 
Simard, Diunon, Ramay, the Comte Nieuwekerke, the 
Baron de Triqueti, and uavid of Angers, did not contri- 
bute any work. 

J. Puadieh, Member of the Institute; Phryue (1407, 
p. 1243). lu tins youthful female figure the beauty of 
feature, the sqbtle refinement of form, and the sprightly 
grace of the attitude, alike correspond with the name of 
the celebrated Jltftaita which M. Pradior has given to his 
work. J'lie careful chiselling of the surface, and tiie 
general breadth of the treatment, show that the sculptor 
has not studied the master-pieces of Greek Art in vain. 
*On the other hand, for so young amT beautiful a form, 
theft o is rather too large a development of tiie body ; the 
dt apery in front falls too perpendicularly, so as to qnt the 
figure in two, and its monotonous parr lid lines wont 
wnioi emeut ; whilst behind, the mass of folds assumes the 
mibidhtjy form of a triangle. The idea of ornamenting 
the hem of the garment with a red 14 Mceander” border 
is not happy, for, in contrast with the colouiless uni- 
formity of the lest of the marble, such an ornament ap- 
pears crude and misplaced. 

This artist also exhibits a group (Ibid.), cast in bronze, 
of a crouching Venus conversing with a Cupid, who leans 
against her. There is great originality in the conception 
of tins group, and the artist has been for the most pait 
very happy m the selection and ticatment of tiie forms. 
The execution, however, is not equally careful through- 
out. Council Medal for tlic Phryue. 

Auguste Deday, of Paris. 44 Le Premier Berceau.” 
This name is given by the sculptor to a figure of Eve, 
seated, with her hands clasped over one knee, and sup- 
porting in her lap her sleeping infants, Cain and Abel, 
lu fusiform and attitude or Evo there is great beauty, 
truth, and refinement of feeling, and the countenance ad- 
mirably expresses the tenderness of mother. The 
treatment of the figure, however, is rather too picturesque 
in character; the general motive is somewhat strained 
and violent; the forms of the children are not happily 
composed ; and there is great want of style in the bail* of 
Eve, which is gathered together behind in (J a somewhat 
clumsy mass. Pnze Medal. (45, France, p. 1178; and 
see Illustration.) 

E. I* Lkqutssne, of Paris (Main Avenue East). A 
Satyr, cast in bronze, represented after the manner of the 
ancients, daheing on a wine-skin, in a state of joyous 
druii^s*)ness. In this figure the character of the head, 
and of the strong, hard muscles, quite correspond with 
«tiie general S&ty* type created by tiie imagination of the 
ancient artifrt. The motion is easy and natural, and the 
carefulness of the execution is maintained throughout. 
Prize Medal. 

•A: E^ex (1215, Main Avenue, East, p. 1236), Of the 
£hree groups exhibited by this artist the most agreeable is 
that in marble of Hero and Leander, standing mournfully 
betide each other. 

Cain and his Family. The characteristics of a base, 
abandoned nature are admirably expressed in the counte- 
nance and coarse clumsy limbs of Cain, which are very 
carefully c studied from the life: in plaster. 

(The allegorical group (in piaster) of the City of Paris 
imploring heaven to take away the plague of Cholera, is 
a less agreeable work, on account or the manner in which 
the suSpct is treated. The City is represented as a 
seated female figure, with an old man and a youth expir- 
ing of the pestilence, one on each ride, In these figures 
the moment of death is expressed with wonderfoi truth. 
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Thai wdfk is 4 specimen of ivldeb, seek- 

ing to act on the feelings thrdugfrtbe femmrintatton *of 
mere pWMeal suffering, mar be, catted t he Revolting, a 
style which appears, to be. little cultivated or'admiw&l, 
except in France. ‘ j # 

* These works all show great knowledge on the part of 
fheaculptor, # Prise Medal. 

J. Cuuikgkr, of Besangon (1709, p. 1 258). A' Bac- 
chante, who ia rolling on the ground in a state of drunken 
excitement. This if are is remarkable for the masterly 
chiselling (ft the marble, the great knowledge of anatomy, 
and the beauty of the countenance ; but these excellences 
do not sufficiently excuse the sculptor tor saving in this 
work allowed hSs imagination to be perverted and de- 
graded to the service of a low sensuality. Moreover, the 
treatment of the hair ia at variance with the principles of 
a good style, and there is a great want of tastg in the 
arrangement of the folds of the drapery . The J urpeonsi- 
# dcre<f this subject to be of an objectionable character, but 
have made Honourable Mention of the excellences pointed 
out above. 

J. M. Ramos (1419, p. 14144). £ephalus, tenderly sup- 
porting in his arms the dying Procris. This gnpup is, in 
its leading lines, very happily composed, and shows in 
the forms much jpbwledge of nature ; but the modelling 
is not in a sufficiently large style, and is not sustained 
throughout. Prise Medal. * 

Ms Pascal, of Paris (1660, p. 1266). A group, in 
marble, of a Ihonk holding out a crucifix, which a Little 
boy is eagerly kissing; a little girl stfcndshy, steadfastly 
gazing at him. There is a charming feeling for nature 
in the expression of the heads ; but tnc general composi- 
tion, and particularly the drapery, may he termed rather 
Picturesque than Plastic in style, and, with the exception 
of the nude forms, the whole is only sketched out in the 
marble. Honourable Mention. 

C. Cordieu, of Paris (460, p. 1200). The head of a 
negro, cost in bronze, by this artist, is a true example of 
characteristic portraiture ; the conception is fall or life, 
the execution most masterly, and well sustained through- 
out. Honourable Mention. 

Jean Debay, of Paris (573). A group of a young 
hunter, rushing forward to despatch a stag, pulled down 
by a hound. The hunter is naked, and the whole type is 
conceived in the spirit of ancient art. This group, from 
the natural* manner of the action, forms (every pleasing 
composition. The hunter and the animals are modelled 
with great knowledge, and a good style is shown in the 
execution. Priao Medal. (Main Avenue East.) 

Phattn, of Paris (1235, p. 1236). This artist, the, 
most celebrated sculptor of animals in France at the 
present day, contributes to the Exhibition two eagles with 
a wild goat, which they have slain, a greyhound, another 
hound, life size, and several animals*m a smaller scale, 
all in bronse. These works are fully worthy of the 
artist's reputation. The general conception is most spi- 
rited, the details denature are most faith fulty rendered, 

and the skins, is most^arefa^uid in a^very good style. 
firiae«edal. • •* 

A. liBO&ESNE, of Paris (573, p. 1205). Two groups, in 
plaster, of dogs and children. In one* is represented A 
dog rescuing a child from the attack of a fin&ke ; in the 
ether,*which forms the sequel to the preceding, the snake 
lying dead,* the dog exhausted, and the child fall of joy I 
and gratitude far ns rescue. These works Slavery Ye-»i 
markable, from the extraordinary truth and Spirit in the 
modelling and expression of the dog’s head# The form 
of the child, oh the contrary, is too swollen and coarse ; 
and iu ike representation of the shaggy coat of the dog, 
the execution is too minute, and not & a legitimate style. 

In another group, a woman is lying on {pe ground 
asleep, or dead. Above her hovers an eagle, about to 
carry off * her* child. Here, again, the treatment ofsthe 
Wfd is very masterly, and by far the best part of the 
work; Prise Medal. 

Botoassieox, of Paris (64, 1174). A group, in 

bronse, representing Cupid, as a youthfal figure, clip- 
■^-fr the Ups *TM* own Wings ; Standing beside him is a 
The farm*df the Cupid is v*argrae*|fy hut the 


head Is too directly copied from the entique type. The 
executkto is very unequal; the dog, in particular, -is 6W 1 
carvitegBly modelled. Honourable Mention. ' .J £ 

: A. G, FoupDiNois (1231, p. 1236). A large sideboard, 
onmfaentod with figures and dogs, on a large scale, carved 
in, wood. In these the artist has shown such a hapfef in- 
vention, and such power of execution, that this work must 
be considered to rank as sculpture, and cannot be passed 
without a notice here, although it belongs tqGlaes XXVI., 
and has been rewarded in that Class with’a Council Medal. 

It may not here be out qf place, after this notice ,pf the 
works of English; French. tmd German artists, to com- 
pare briefly the intellectual tendencies which tliece three 
great nations severally manifest in their schools ofiscolp- 
ture. * # 

In each of these schools, though in the case Of England 
only within the present generation, Greek sculpture has 
been acknowledged as the standard by which altercations 
of ideal art must be judged. 

The English school has, on the one pand, sought to 
attain the qualities of grace and lovelidgss of form; more 
recently this school ha^also aimed at strength and manli- 
ness of character, chiefly in strong action. The French 
have principally tun^d their attention to the representa- 
tion of scusual^bcauty, to the tender feelings called forth 
by the relations between the sexes, to ojker forms of the 
Sentimental, or to the style which may be designated as 
the Revolting. 

Filially, German art has been especially devoted to fae 
representation of deep religious feeling, or ftf calm, idyllic 
faenes ; it has also endeavoured to tfaat the most .stirring 
moments bf real life in a grand and imnrepiive manner. 

Of the works contributed to jhe Ejfliibition by these 
three nations, those most distinguished in the faregoing 
notices may be fairly cited in proof of the success with 
which each school has followed out its peculiar bent. 

2. Sculpture on a small Scale. 

(a.) In Metal. 

Among the French works hi silver analogous in style 
to the productions of Vechte mengonrtl before, is a 
service of plate in the teste of the sixteenth century, 
executed by Fatten eh, and exhibited by Figment Meu- 
mce (1720, p. 1258> This work is the property of the 
Duke de Luynes. A Prize Medal has bepn awarded to 
it in Class XXIII. 

The French# departftici^t of the Exhibition displayed afi 
extraordinary abundance cf small groups of liftman figures 
and animals, and othqp small bronzes. , 

> Mauy of these are from the designs, of distinguished 
artists, amdng shorn anffy be noticed! Pascal (1660, 
p. 1266), iftho contributes a charming group pf three chil- 
dren with bunclfas of grapes, designed for a dinner ser- 
vice, F&aTtn (1235, p. 1236), and also Men£ (630, 
p. 1208), who wqrkf in the same style as Fratin. 

In other bronzes we find copies from the works of cele- ’ 
brated sculptors; such as Rude, Duvet, and Pradier ; these 
arc often very well Executed. JC Daphnis and Gnloe, 
Gay lard*, deserves special notice. But a gr&t number 
of these .specimens do not rise above tlie level of very 
pretty, ornaments, executed without much style, and a 
notice %€ them here would occupy too much space. As 
tne French medallists sent no specimen of their works U> 
the Exhibition, no mention has keen made or them in 
tjiis Report, though tl& skill of many of thtee artists is 
very generajjy acknowledged. ^ „ 

’ w (5.) Sculpture in ivory. ■» 

L. Lacttz, of Paris (295, p. 1199). • A great cup, orna- 
mented with reliefs, representing a battle scene. The 
• corapositidh or these is too picturesque, and not treated in 
accordance with the principles- of Plastic Art; but it must 
be admitted, that this is a work of extraordinary merit in 
the drawing and execution. Honourable Mention. 

* 

4 £c.) Sculpture in Wood; 

M. J. *Li^naki>, of Paris (1326, p. 1239V* A Boar-hunt, 
carved on a d6ck-case. Although this wori>is treated hi 
a manner utterly at variance with the principles of Plastic 
Art, it ^ nevertheless a perfect masterpiece for truth of 
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ernfatiofi, drawing, and execution. This artist has re- 
v tha Jury of Class XXVI. the Council Medal, 

\speei*Uy for a richly ornamented dock-case, bq*. bis 
&erits have been also acknowledged in Cjjass XXX. by 
rifce award of a Prise Medal. 1 

Tfie process invented by MifA CoLLAa(1709,p. 1258), 
fof reducing sculptw by machinery, which has been 
already referred to in the* openingmf this Report, must 
be Noticed h ye* Prise Medal 1 ( 

B. /Graphic Representations on PiSiNB Surfaces. 
t 1. New Processes of Packing. 

It js now some years since a process of paintin^on 
lava has beer^petfected at Paris/ oniefly by the exertions 
of the celebrated architect Hittorf. This kind of punt- 
ing is as durable as thrf* on porcelain, and is burnt m the 
same manner, ri copy of Raphael 's picture in the Louvre, 
called La Belle Jardiniere, executed by J. Djsvers (818, 

р. 1219), was contributed to the Exhibition as a specimen 
of this process. It is very carefully and faithfully copied, 
but the flesh L wither heavy and deficient in transparency. 
Prize Medal. 

2. Enamels on Porcelain and on Metal. 

Nowhere in Europe has the art of painting in enamel 
l>een cafried to* such pexfection as in the celebrated ma- 
nufactory of Stares. The works of this establishment 
afe distinguished not only by the extent of the enamelled 
surfaces, but also by the perfection with which facsimiles 
of celebrated pictures are executed^ the drawing and co- 
louring of the original being preserved with marvellous 
truth. The Jury has therefore awarded a Prize Medal to 
M. Dxetehle (1369, p.*1241), as the Director of an estab- 
lishment where such great results have been attained. 
Although it is to be regretted that the celebrated Con- 
stab tine contributed no specimens of his works, the Ex- 
hibition contained a great number of paintings of the 
greatest merit. 

Madame A. Ducluzeau, of Paris (1369, p. 1241). This 
most distinguished artist* whose recent decease 1 regret 
here to announce, ^ntributedjnastcrly copies of the f[>£ 
lowing pictures in the Louvre : — a. La Vicrge au Linge, 
by Raphael^ ft The portrait of Vandyke, by his own liahd ; 

с. A portrait of a male personage, recently ascertained to 
be a masterpiece of Johann von Calcar; rf. The portrait of 
Her MajestyQueen Victoria, after WJinterh alter (96, p. 1 09). 

JAgoBBSa, of Paris (271, n. r 1189). A‘. Flower-piece, 


aftcg9kn Van Huysum, by this artist, is a perfect master- 
mecef- Another nower»pfece, aftew Von Spandonck, has 
also great merit.^ Prize Medal „ f 

A. BfoutaOEii, of Paris (1369/p. 1241). The copy of 
a Portrait by Rubens,-, iu the Louvre*, and one of His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, after a portrait .by Winter- 
halter (97, p. 109). Prize Medal. < *' 

Madame P. Laurent, of Paris (1369, p. 1241). Three 
remarkable enamels on copper, two of which were after 
Raphael, the other a Yenus, were exhibited by this skilful 
artist. Brize Medal. t 

. Madame Jaootot, of Paris (1369, p. 124i). This cele- 
brated aftist, now far advanced iu yeaVs, contributed a 
copy qf the portrait of Raphael, after the pic ting in the 
Portrait Gallery at Florence. The original is rendered 
with great truth. Prge Me^al 
Bonnet, s>f Paris (£969, p. 1241). St. John enamelled 
onjron, of great merit. Prize Medal. * 

Schilt, of Pari p. 1241). JbinCings on two 
porcelain vasee, and bn* table, very masterly in execu- 
tion* PriztfMedafe i 

Mme. TuRoan (?k04A, p. 1348). A floly Family, after 
merits HonouratRe nomtion. 


3. Painting on Glass. 

(a .) Ecderiastical Style. * 

* Alfred GekentA of Paris (231, p. 1187).. A window 
in ther style of the twelfth century. In the figures, which 
represent the history of Sampson, and mrdcularly in the 
ornaments, the style of the period is rendered with 
extraordinary mastery and truth. Prize Medal. 

A. Lusflrib, of Paris (560, p. 1205).. In some windows 
in the taste of the thirteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, the artist has given the style of each period 
with f gneat knowledge and care. Honourable Mention. 

(5.) Pictorial Style. 

Markchal and Gutnon, of Metz (329, p. 1193). The 
sick of the plague receiving the Ehicharut. The charac- 
teristics of a picture, keeping, truth of drawing, and 
expression, are very successfully rendered, and the ad- 
vantages of a material admitting of such force and trana 
parency of colours as glass, are turned to the best 
account. These excellences are also exhibited in a very 
high deg^pe in a (hale portrait. Prize Medal. 

1 4. Inlaid Works in Metal . 

J. Roucou (1689, p. 1257). Different kinds of arms, 
'such as pistols, inlaid with gold and silver ornaments, in 
vety refined taste, and executed with rare mastery of 
hand. Prize Medal. 

• f # 5. Designs . u 

' (a.) For Woven and Printed Fabrics. 

E. Laroche (291, p. 1190). A volume containing 
many designs for shawls, harbges, and muslins. The 
patterns show great taste and adaptation to the materials, 
and are admirably executed. Prize Medal. 

Berrus, Brothers (55, p. 1174). This establishment 
is one of the largest manufactories in France, and the 
designs for shawls which it exhibits have mo6t remark- 
able merit both in regard to the patterns and the colours. 
The introduction of small landscapes, however, in some 
of these designs, is an infringqpient on the principle 
which has been already stated in this Report, that the 
pattern must not disturb the idea of flatness in the sur- 
face. Prize Medal. 

A. Couder (1566, p. 1251). Designs for shawls and 
other stuffs. »Tlie execution of all these is very masterly, 
and? those for shawls are in a veiy good taste. The 
others are very deficient in this quality. Prize Medal. 

J. Chebeaux (1146, p. 1233). Sony* of the designs 
for cotton and calico by this artist show a very happy 
invention, and are executed with very great skill. In his 
designs for other materials the execution is equally skilful, 
though there is a want of taste. Prize Medal. 

The following prtista deserve notice both for the taste 
and execution of their desitrus 

F. Dxdier (820, p. 1219) and Metnter (638, p. 1208), 
both of Paris, in their designs for shawls; Naze and 
Co. (625, p. 1207), and Braun (72, p. 1175), in their 
designs for cottons; E. Picard (347, p. 1194), in his 
designsvfor calicos ; J. H. Mfouux (631, p. 1208)^ in bis 
designs for lace. All these have obtained Honourable 
Mentjpn, and the last a Prize Medal. (Class XIX.) 

* c (5.) For Painted Windows. u 

N. A. Galimard, of Auris (228, p. 1187). In these 


Architectonic style. Honourable Mention. 

4. The Government Manufactory if Gobelin and Beauvais 
, Tapestry (1367-68, p. 1241). 

This < 



such a nu 

two specimens of tapestry to the Exhibition. One of 
these w a copy of Raphael's fresco in <h* Forneshift, in 
which Psyche is represented corned through the sir by 
Genii, and carrying v***el which, at the behest of 
Venus, she has brought from thenether world. TO#* 1 - 
the Limoges school of enamel was ] other piece of tapestry ia a copy of tb* edebrated picture 
In the sixteenth eentury. PriwyMectel. ) by HoracefVernet,vtq>resenlang Ali Pa s ha l e flMrtg on# 
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the massacre ofthe Mamelukes, trite, at Mb command, 
were shot by Mb soldiers In both these copies not only 
is the general effect of the original picture feithfully 
rendereoTbut the intention and feeling of the artist are 
preserved in a degree which could hardly be expected, 
When we remember that the process by which these 
coMps are executed is a purely mechanical one. (Council 
Medal, jqjntly with Class XIX.) # 

^ Different kind s qf Printing, $nch a* Lithography ' 

H. J, Lemercieb, of Paris (65S, p. 1203^ This^artist 
exhibits a number of lithograph*, which from their force, 
depth of shadow, and fine gradation of tints and general 
tone, must rank among the most remarkable specimens of 
tMs art which have yet been produced. Prize Medal. 

• 

Lithochromy. • 

• Engklmann (198, p. 1183). This celebrated estab- 
lishment has well sustained its reputation by the series of 
admirably executed specimens of Jithechromv, which it 
exhibits. e 

Printing tq Colours from Wood Blocks . 

G. SilbermanB, of Strasburg (374, p. 1194), is the* 
inventor of this mode of printing, and the colouraffim- 
pressipns from wood blocks exhibited by this artist are in 
every way remarkable. Prize Medal. 

Although the facsimiles of the illuminations ana initial* 
letters of ancient MSS., exhibited by the Count ^u6ij$te 
dk Bastard (1717, p. 1258), are worthy of the greatest 
admiration on account of the extraordinary truth and 
skill with which they are executed, yet these works 
ought hardly to have been admitted into the Exhibition, 
as most of them were finished by hafid. 

Here ought not to be omitted the name of Mr. C. E. 
Clergkt, of Paris (799, p. 1219), for his designs gene- 
rally, and his exhibited works in ornament. Prize 
Medal. 

AUSTRIA. 

A. Sculpture and Works of Plastic Art. 

1. Sculpture on a large Scale . 

The only parts of the Austrian dominions from which 
large works of sculpture have been contributed ar% the 
Italian provinces, and especially Milan. In these*works 
may be remarked a strong tendency to Realism. 

G, Strazza, of Milan (713, p. 1043). Ishmael. This 
name is given by the artist to the figure of a boy lying 1 
on the earth, expiring of thirst. The dry and meagre 
forms, characteristic of this period of boyhood, are ren- 
dered with t truth which borders on the repulsive. The 
execution is masterly. The head, wnich is evidently 


A. Galli, of Milan (711, p. 1043). • A youthful female, 
figure, to which the sculptor has given the nam£ eff * 
liiimma. The forma are pleasing and the movement * 


i borders on 1 
The head, 


Rich is evidently 


studied from some type quite foreign to the subject of 
this work, conveys an expression of exhaustion which is 
almost pamfril. In the representation of this subject by 
painters, an angel bringing help to Ishmdbl is always 
introduced, and from the absence of tfhis figure the 
(general impression produced by the work of M. Strazza 
is most painful, and unrelieved by anp mitigating cir*» 
cumstance. Prise Medal. • . 

R. Monti, of Milan (746, p. 1044). Eve after the 
Pall, arrived At the frill consciousness of her crime. This 
figure, which is in marble, is appropriately conceived ; 
the motive is pleasing, and the execution is very careful. 
It has consequently obtained from the Ju^r a Prise 
Medal. 

ThafrgurewUnot ao generally admired by the public 
aa another work by the same artist, representing a girl 
kneeling, with a thus veil thrown over her fere, but the 
preference waauot right]? riven. Though extrlordin&rv ! 
ddll hehownin the execution of this veiled %ure, taue 
lodges of art must always esteem it a mere s pecimen of 
dexterous workmanship, and they cannot but think that 
la tiua deviating from the undisguised representation of 
the human features, the artist haf raapanasd the only 
Mtot by which beauty,chateeter, and expression can 
ha distinctly tendered in the countenance. | 


pretty, and the work is very carefully executed in marblri 
But without nie addition of tile two Eidera it would b» 
impossible to recognize tbn subject Prise Medal. x 

A. Sangioroio, of Milan (78^p. 1043> A eolofhal 
bust, in marble, of the poet*Vincen*io Monti ; the con- 
ception of this work is very spirited, uuLthe exeofltion 
most masterly and carefrtl. Honourable Mefttkm. 

I. FraccabolV, of Vefona (710, p. 1043). David in the 
act of slinging tfee stone nr Goliath. The motive of 
this figure is tery spirited, but a little strained; the 
features have a noble expression. The youthful character 
of the head does not accord with the r&st*of the body, 
in which the muscles are too strongly marked. This 
artist also exhibits a statue of Achilles wounded in the 
heel. Prize Medal. e _ 

L. Marches!, of Milan (716, p. 1043). Eurydice. In 
thig figure, which is of marble, there is something very 
pleasing in the general expression, bfit the execution of 
the details leaves much to be desired. Honourable Men- 
tion. * « 

B. Graphic Delineations on Plane Surfaces. 

• Enamel Painting . „ m 

Nigg (615, p. 1038), Pamterln the Imperial Porcelain 
Manufactory of Vienna. The Holy Family, after a pic- 
ture in the Imperial Gallery at Vicuna* attributed to 
Raphael. In this c<g)y the forma, are rendered with 


the original picture. The artistdias succeeded better in 
a flower piece, in which the colours of the flowers are 
most carefully rendered in all their original truth and 
force. Honourable Mentioff. 

Painting on Class . * 

G. Bertint, of Milan (737, p. 1044). A design, in the 
centre of which the poet Dant^is represented seated : on 
his right hand is Matilda, on his left Beatrice. This 
picture is set in an arcUftectural ftyune, in the Gothic 
st)de. It is very seldom that ye find in gloss painting so 
much artistic expression as has been attained in the 
figures, more especially the femafe figures, hi this worfc^ 
and their effect is liei^jitened by the remarkable harmohjr 
of the deep soft colouring* But, Bn the other hand, the 
architectural frame is utt&ly at variance with the taste 
and principles of construction in Gothic architectural and 
1 V vo great blpck maces, in ihe upper past of the picture, 
have a very disagreeable effect, from their contrast to the 
rest of the desigmwhich is meant. to produce* the impres- 
sion of a picture. From the arbitral j mixture of the 
Architectonic and Pictorial systems of glass-painting in 
this work, its effe^f as a whole cannot be agreeable to the 
best judges. Prizt Medal. 

P. B ag atti- V alsec&hi, of Milan (616, jp. 1038).* A 
painting on glass, representing Curia Momjello,* the 
iferafoc of Mdnzoni’s celebrated romance, the “Promessi 
Sposi.” Ata. specimen of genre painting on glass, this 
work jp very remarkable in drawing, colour,* general 
efl^ct, aiffl manner of execution. Honourable Mention. 

Lithodhromy .* 

*The Imperial Printing Office or Vienna (348, 
'pp. 1025-28)t Tjfe work, “Paradisus Vindoboneusii," 
exhibited by this establishment, contains a great number 
of lithographs of Dowers and plalts#which*are repre- 
sented in form, colour, and every other respect, with 
F«mti%mM%tmf! to nature. * Prize Medal. * 

• * • • 

•ITALY. 

The Italian jculpture of the % p*e*ent dfiy cannot be 
described as possessing gay one getferal character; some 
of theftmodern school stm imitate the dtyle of Canova, as 
for instance, Bienaime ; others again, Hke Tenerani, 
follow rather ifl the steps of Thorwaldra; others, like 
Marochctti, have devoted themselves, In conception and 
rapmsentption, to the romantic school. 
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SARDINIAN AND TUSCAN SCULPTURE— ROMAN MOSAICS. [Cuw XXX- 


A • t SARDINIA. 

W. Baoon Marochettx (76, Outside West, p. r ± 18). 
This artist, though educated in France, at present 
settled in England, is by birtl^ a subject of the King of 
Saadinia* so pint it is most proper to place him under the 
latter country. He exhibited a colossal equestrian figure 
of Richard Coaur de Lion, modelled in plaster, and bronzed, 
and placed ins he open air at the vest end of the building. 
Richard is represented in mail, mounted na fine charger. 
The flunk and noble conception of the chivalrous king, 
holding np his sword in his right hand, and the spirited 
action of the horse, make this a very remaikable week 
In soSne parts, however, of the 'modelling of the horse 
there is a wknt of knowledge. The hind quarter and 
hind legs, especially, beve rather a lame appearance, and 
the execution o^this part of the horse is very imperfect ; 
the disposition of the veins particularly fs altogether arbi- 
trary. The artist has, however, exhibited within the build- 
ing a horse's head, finished in detail, and from this sample 
we may see Pialr certain further modelling may much 
improve the general effect. Council Medal. 

Nicolas Lemdt, engraver at the Royal Mint of Turin, 
(60, p. 1304). This artist exhibited nine microscopic 
dies of coins as examples of a process invented by him- 
self, by a hich dies may be reduced with extraordinary 
accuracy* to ft scale, the minuteness of which is hardly 
ce«lible. 

Though the inscription and design ou these dies can 
only be discerned by the aid of a very powerful micro- 
scope, (he details are rendered with extreme faqpuet£. 

TUSCANY. 

Among the works exhibited by this country are a 
Bacchus by Nencini (115J p. 1298), a Psyche by 
Frec^ia (117, p. 1209), and a Dying Gladiator by Cos- 
TOM, all in marble. These three works, though not 
without merit, must be reckoned of very subordinate 
rank, when wc remember the great celebrity of Tuscany 
in art; they hive,, however, received Honourable Men# 
tion. # ° • 

• Sculpture m a small Scale. * 

A wardrobe and jewfl -casket, by B Annum, of Siena 
(91, p. 1298), are, both in taste and execution, most 
remarkable examples of the rich blyle # of decorative 
carving of the sixteenth cenfury, commonly known as 
tlm. cinque cento style; though these works, therefore, 
five already obtained a Prize M&Lal, in Class XXVI.^ 
they cannot pass* unnoticed here. r « 1 

L. Htoorrt (95, p. 1296). The ornament* carved in 
ivory by this artist show a good laste, and are carefully 
executed. Honourable Mention. 

V 

Graphic Delineations on Plane Surfaces. 

Inlaid Works in Pidja Dura . 

This k*nd of art lias been carried to grpat perfection 
in Tuscany, and its cultivation there* for so lgng a period 
has supplied mo»t of the palaces in Europe with works 
in Pietra Dura, which rank among the finest <»fauple8 
of decorative furniture. o 

No fiffit-rate specimen was contributed to the Exhi- 
bition; there are, however, several table-tops by G. 
Bx&NCmxi (119, p. 1299), which must be considered 
very remarkable riorka, on account of the tkste displayed 
in the contpdsition ol the flowers and leaves, apd the 
care bestowed on t|e execution. They therefore received 
a Prize Medal from the Jury of Class XXX., as well as 
from that of CJassXXVIL * f o 

' f * « ROME. # , 

Stnlpturi on a large Seal r? 

It is to befagreUed that the, most distinguished hrtists 
of Rome, anA especially Tenerani, the greatest living 
seuwtar of Jtijfy, seat no specimens of their worn to the 
I^SlbWcm! * “ ^ 

*Two giq@ps/of & little girl with a dog, by Gj«M. Ben- 


eoni (16, p. 1286), nfey be noticed here. In one of these 
the child is represented drawing a thorn out of the dog's 
foot; in the other the dog, after having killed a snaxe 
tihich was threatening an attack, seeks to awaken the 
child thns rescued. The motive of these works is attrac- 
tive, and they are carefully executed in marble, but they 
are by no meaxp of sufficient importance to*be considered 
adequate representations of the modern school-of sculp- 
ture of such a city as Rome. Prize Medal. 

I. # Eng*,, of Hungary (p. 848). A group In marble, 
representing an incident in the myth of thb Argonauts 
and AmazowL This composition is not happy in its 
lines, add the figures are somewhat deficient in character, 
but the execution is careful. Though this artist is not 
an Itulian by birth, yet, as he received his artistic educa- 
tion in Italy, this seems to be the most proper place fbr 
the notice of his work. Honourable Mention. 

* Cameos. 

Fair specimens of this kind of art, which has been so 
much esteemed at Rome, and cultivated with such great 
results, have been contributed to the Exhibition in a 
series oi» cameos, cut on shells, by the well-known gem- 
engraver Saulini. The greater part of these are copied 
from the most attractive works of the celebrated English 
sculptor Gibson. Honourable Mention. (24, p. 1285-87.) 

Mosaics. 

This class of art, in which the artists of Rome have so 
long maintained the first rank, and produced such won- 
derful insults, was far more abundantly and adequately 
represented in the Exhibition than the other branches of 
Roman art which we have already noticed. 

Hauhiuhi (15, p. 1286). A table-top, on whioh are 
represented views of celebrated cities in Italy, such os 
home, Florence, Venice, Pisa, Ac. These views are 
arranged in a border round the table ; in the central area 
thus eucirclcil ib a representation of the sky. Both in 
the choice of the subjects of the views. and in the force 
and refinement of execution, this work is among the 
most remaikable specimens of mosaic that have been pro- 
duced. There is, however, rather a want of taste in the 
form and colour of the ornaments which compote the 
outermost border of the design. Although this work has 
been distinguished by a Council Medal in Class XXVII., 
I have thought it necessary to notice it here*, on account 
of ita remarkable character as a work of art. 

The Mosaic Manufactory at St. Peter's exhibits two 
excellent specimens by Castellini (23, p. 1286). One 
, of ihese, representing a colossal three-quarter portrait of 
Pope Boniface II., is an example of the ancient style of 
mosaic, intended for the decoration of churches, and for 
distant effect. The Other specimen is a half-length por- 
trait of St. John* by Guercmo. This work "shows with 
what wonderful precision a picture, executed in a period 
when technical knowledge had been folly attained, may 
be reproduced in mosaic, with a perfect rendering of the 
forms, colouring* and genera] effect. 

B. Boschetti (17, p. 1286), of Rome, exhibits two 
mosakti for taHie-tops, remarkable for their taste and 
execution: these have obtained Honourable Mention. 
"Awaaded Prize Medal. 

Three Roman artists in mosaic, Domtntco Mooli a* 
(21, awarded Honourable Mention, Class XXVII.), the 
Cavaliere Lujoi Moolta (90, awarded Prize Medal, 
Class XXVII.), and Rocchtuiani (92,— all these at p. 
<986\ have severally-contributed to the Exhibition views 
of the teniples of PceStnnf, this subject being a favourite 
one among the Roman mosatcists* These views are 
executed on a considerable scale* Ail these artists 
deserve praise for the troth and earefol execution dis- 
played iitfheir works, but the mosaic of Rocchigiaui is 
distinguished from the rest by -the force of the eflbct, 
and depth and warmth of the colouring. An Honourable 
Mention has been bestowed on these three artists. 

‘BELGIUM. 

Tn this country, notwithstanding its moderate ibto, 
there is wj general a diffusion of talent and feeling for 
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BELGIAN SCULPTURE— SPANISH INLAID WORK. 


UK Pine AUK that they bare been more freely developed 
btfe Hbm to* been the ease in other countries for greeter 
in extent, of territory. Hence, within the last twenty* 
toe veers, side by aide with the flourishing school of 
painting in Belgium, has gtown up a school of sculptors, 
among whom are many distinguished names. In this 
mkm§ of sculpture a tendency to the picturesque, which 
is in conformity with the whole bent of the nation in art, 


is in conformity with the whole bent of the nation in art, 
manifests itself in the general ehanfoter of composi- 
tion, and in a peculiar treatment of the surface^ in which 
there is always a certain rouudness and Mm*sa, and 
sometimes an exaggerated development. In many ideal 
subjects this treatment has a very attract! v% effect, but 
in some of the works of Belgian sculptors the want of a 
proper fooling for bony structure in the representation of 
the figure, and the affectation of the motive, show that 
the btyle of Canova has exercised an unfavourable influ- 
ence on this school. In portraiture the sculptors <9f Bel- 
gium have shown great anility • in this branch of an the 
vfhole ltealistic tendency of the national sqnd has found 
free scope. 

Nearly all the dfotingub]}ed sculptom of this school 
sent works to the Exhibition, though in rohi teases it 
can hardly be thought that the merits of the sculptor 
were adequately represented by the specimens he con- 
tributed. • 

• 

4. Sculpture and Works or Plastic Art. 

Sculpture on a large Scale. 

E. &1MON18 (464, p. 1166). A colossal figure of God- ' 
frey of Bouillon on horbehack, raising the banner with 
which he led the Crusaders to the Holy Land. Cast in 
plaster from the original iu bronze, which is placed in 
the Place Royale at Brussels. 

In this work the expression of the head is foil of life 
and animation, the action very emphatic, the execution 
very careful. To compensate for the optical diminution 
which causes statues placed iu the open air to appear 
meagre and deficient iu mass, the artist has in this group 
exaggerated the forms bgth of the warrior and the horse. 
This departure from nature has perhaps been carried too 
for, and the principles of Plastic Art have been thus lost 
sight of in the treatment of the surfaces. It may also be 
remarked that in the side view the form of the horse 
presents two # lines which are too parallel* and by no 
means happy. # 

In his group representing Truth trampling on False 
hood, the same aryst has shown power in the represents 
turn of delicate feminine forms, and the work is carefully 
* executed. The subject, however, is not indicated with 
sufficient clearness. Two figures of boys, one of whom 
is crying over his broken drum, prove that M. Simonis 
has also been successful in that class of subjects called 
u genre, 9 * and which are altogether treated in a Realistic 
manner. Prise Medal. 

C A. Fbaxkin, of Schaerbeck, near Brussels (465, 
p. 1 166), A figure of Psyche moving lightly forward, 
and bearing a Cupid on her shoulders. The motive of 
this figgre is spirited, the forms are expressed witlygreat 
tettdarassB, and the group presents attractions nom 
several points of view. There is, howevqr* in the move- • 
meat or the head Of Psyche something attested, taiffi in 
the style of Canova. Prize Medal. (465, p. 213.) 

G* Gmn, qf Schaerbeck, uealr Brussels (406, p. 1166). 

A group, "In which the power of beauty over savage 
nature is allegorically represented by a lion, Vho is 
allowing Ms claws to be cut by a pretty undraped female j 1 
%“*« . TW* work, of which a cast b exhibited in 


C. Gberts, of Lonvoiu (450, p. Upft). Thb artist,* 
the most distinguished for wood-carving iu Belgium, | * 
executed the carvings for the new stalls in Antwerp]! 
Cathedral. His chief contribution to the Exhibition is sg 
“ Coronation 8 1 the Viigin,'* executed in wood. In this 9 
work the artist shows a great knowledge of the Gothic 
style iu the motive of the figures, the expression of the 


piaster, b very oaiefolly executed as a whole: the forms 
of the female figure are very plearing, though the treat- 
ment b rather too soft. 


12to bust of Hb Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
exhibited by the same arust, b veiy spirited, and b carp- 
fully executed. Prise Medal. (466, p. aia.) r 

J. TtnuwLiNCKX, of Malines (456, p. 1165). A figure, 
iu marble, r epresenting the celebrated Giotto when a boy, 
looking at his tost toawtog with A expression of joy. 

'n»*Z***» 


heads, and the manner in wffijph the folds of the drapery 
are disposed. There is, however, somewhat too much of 
Systematic uniformity in the character ofotlfo.^ads and 
drapery. Prise Medal. * 

Joseph GEEts,*of Antwerp (451, p. 1165). ‘•The 
Faithful Messenger/* In the work so entitled the scylptor 
has Represented a dove percliing on the shoulder pi a 
young girl, to w hom it his returned. Thb statue is very 
pleasing, but b baldly a work of hufficient'eonsequeace 
to ghe an idea of the dbtingubtod merits of thb artist. 
Honourable Mention. * ^ 

J. Jaqcet, of Schaerl>eck, neatvBrussels (461, p? 1165), 
A gigiup, in plaster, of Cupid askiug Venus to restore his 
bow, which she has takeu from hiim This work is 
pleasing, though somewhat affected in mfitive. The exe- 
cution is careful, though’the development of the muscles, 
particularly on the back and shoulders, is too strong, 
^Honourable Mention. 9 * 

Sculpture on a mall Scale . — Medals. m 
L. J. Hart, of Brussels (441* p. 1165). Thirty-nine 
Medals, among whit h a portrait of Rubens may be poi£ 

, ticularly noticed. These works show \ erjuconsiderable 
skill in the class of art in which they ate executed* 


skill in the class of art in which they ate executed* 
Honourably Mention. • 

C. Jeiiotpe, of Lftge (447, p. 1165). A mries of Medab 
by this artbt are also skilfully executed. Honourable 
Mention. 

B. Graphic Representations on Plane Surfaces, 
Inlaid Work* in Metal. m 

J. Fallow:, of Liege (384, p. 1163). A shield* some 
drinking cups, a vase, an armlet, all in steel, inlaid with 
silver. The masteily execution. Mined tasjp, and correct 
style shown in these works, place M. Felloise in the first 
rant in the elm of Worms in Mtoal, Prim Medal. 
(Awarded Prize Medal, Class XJUI1,) % 

Switzerland. • , 

J. Lepmanv, «of Zurich* a bookbinder (257, p. 1282)* 
The model of^the Cathedral of Stix&burg, executed in 
cardlward with a penkmfo. This model deserves special 
uqticc, on account of the correctnesa of the proporaottM 
and the iabdlir and deyteKty shown ii^tiie execution. 
Honouralile%leution. (Awarded Prize Medal, Class VII.) 

J. Leemann, of* Berne* (258, p*1283). Toe model of 
the beautiful Fountain at Nuremberg, executed in wood 
witli the utmost trutlf of detail. Honourable Mention. 

jfiPAlN. 

• , f Inlaid Work*. • 

# • • 1 (a.) In Wood. 9 

, Pise^ and Co. (271a, p. 1346.) A manufactory for 
inhering fiood at Barcelona. A table-top, inlaid with a 
variety of ornaments, iu the centre or which Arc the 
Royal Arms of Great Britain The* patterns, with a few 
exceptions, are in admirable taste, the colouring exquisite 
throughout, tl|e execution of extraordinary fineness, tire 
most minute particles of wood beiiqf employed 4o express 
the foUtest gradations of colour. TAltogetne* this is a 


wMQp executed^ Prize Medal. 


the feihtest gradations of colour. TAltogetne* this is a 
work of the highest wank in its class. Bnze Medal. 

t a ' (8.) InMetal^ 

E. Zuidaoa (264 and^C4A, p. 1346). The proprietor 
of an establishment to Madrid for works in foetal, from 
which were exhibited various specimens exccbtcd in bon, 
inlaid ^ith gold and sih^t, and ornamented with rettefo. 

* It has been already pofnted out, in the Report of Mr, 
Panfost, lllat the? model of the Fountain of wuremberg b 
executed by the some* artist as the model of Strasburg 
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.1, A, Hatfield, of London (13^ p. 829). “ Foley's 
Youth st the Stream." This work is deserving of notice, 
•S a remarkable specimen of outing. 

SowvSnonr. The foundry of Count q. Exksekdex, 
of Lauchhammer in Prussian Saxony (1 Zollverein, 782, 
p. 1092), exhibits a great number of large and imjtort&at 
specimens of easting* Among them may be especially 
noticed the figure of a Girl at the Fountain, by Wichmann, 
a very gotfd example of easting and* tooling. 

Friehjbl (lZofiverein, 289, p. 1066). Tbit artist has 
executed, Berlin, the whole of the basts or Rauch’s 
monument of Frederick the Great A Newfoundland 
Dog, after a model by Mollcr, and remarkably well cast 
ana tooled, and a number of smaller figures were ex- 
hibited by this artist. 

~C. U. Fischer, of Beriln (1 Zollverein, 296, p. 10G6). 
This artist also exhibited a great number of casts, among 
which may be especially noticed an Eagle, and & Ranald, 
after Rauch. * 

4 Kksler, of Greiswald (1 Zollverein, 299, p. 1066). 
The figure of the Muse Polyhymnia, in the Royal Museum 
at Benin ; a very successful specimen of raw costing. 

Mills*, director of thl celebrate# Royal Bronze 
Foundry at Munich (2 Zollverein, 90, p. lft)2), an 
establishment which, has accomplished much under his 
management, au<h which, under its late director , 4 
Stiglmayer, had already produced such an abundance of 
castings, and on so colossal a scale. 

Those executed by Miller are the Lion, which has been 
already noticed in this Report, and the two 9 noble .IguresL 
by Scbwanthaler, the first of these being a specimen or I 
raw casting, and the two figures being tooled. * 

These works are most admirable for the sharpness and 
clearness of the casting, and also for the beautiful sub- 
dued colour of the bronze. 

France. Ecu and Durant, of Paris (1211, p. 1235). 
The Dancing Satyr, by Lequesne ; an excellent cast, well 
tooled. 

Quksnrl, of P&i is. The Venus and Cupid, by Pi adier, 
and the group of a Hunter killing a Stag, by Jean Debay, 
are also well worthy df notice. 

Simons and Sons, of Fans (460, p. 1200). The bust of 
a Negro, by Cordier; a masterly specimen both of cast- 
ing and tooling. 

(5.) Castings in Zinc. 

ZoLLVEBsfN. M. Getss, of Berlin (1 ZoTlv., 267, 279, 
pp. 1063-65). In the establishment of this artist the 


casting of sine has been brought to nmarkable perfec- 
tion, and works of sculpture, of a clonal and of aha} • 
smallest scale, as well as architectural ornaments of tlwl 
most defined taste, have been reproduced in this material! 

By a proems recently introduced, copper is depositee 
on the zinc by galvanic fusion ; a bronze surface Is 4hus 
produced, which is as beautiful as it is durable. The 
Exhibition contained the fallowing admirable examples 
of the casting of this establishment : — The Amazon* by 
Lucius : the Hebe, by Canova; the Boy wfchnh^&wan, by 
I Kalide ; Daily's Jive: the celebrated figure in the Glyp- 
tothek at Munich, knowiS as the “ fiioneus,” of the 
“ Niobid ; M two Mags, by Rauch; also a Corinthign and 
an Ionic Capital. 

I am of opinion that the Council Medal was quite 
as fully deserved by this establishment as fife that of the 
“ Vieme Montagne." » 

Sp. Devaranne and SoMt(p. 1085). # This firm has 
also brought the hrt of casting iq zinc to great perfection, 
and exhibited a number of works of the same kind as 
thofa contributed by Geira. • * 

Out of this great collection the following may be men- 
tioned as most worthy of notice: the Venus, by Canova; 
a Lion and a Panther, life-size; and the Dan&id, oy 
Ranch. * 

Belgium. The establishment called “ La Vieille Mon- 
tagne,” in Belgium (pp. 161 aqd 1152% •which^bas pro- 
duced a number of zinc castmgB of remarkable eifedUence, 
has exhibited one most masterly specimen. Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, seated on her throne. % 

• * * 

• • (c.) Castings in Iron. m 

England. The Coalbrookbale Company (641, 
Class XXII., p. 659). A very successful cast of Bell's 
Eagle-slayer. 

Zollverein. The RoyaI Iron Foundry of Berlin 
(l Zollv., 271, p. 1061). The grraLt importance this 
establishment has been already pointed out in thq notice 
of the several specimens exhibited by it. The process of 
Galvanoplastic deposit may be here also noticed, as another 
mode by which sculpture may be reproduced with accu- 
racy, and at a reasonable 6bst. 

Julius Winckelmann (I Zollv., 282, 1065), pro- 

prietor of a Galvanoplastic establishment in Berlin. The 
statue of Frederick William II., Hector of Brandenburg* 
This work is very remarkable on account of the great 
sharpness of ttye forms. • • # 

# C. WAAGEN, Reports. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON DESIGN. 

Bv RICHARD tyfiPGRAVHv R.A. * 


[fFht figures after the Names (behreen parentheses) refer to the JGxbiHton* Numbers and to the Page* In the 
t Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue] 


Tt was the original Intention of Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners that alffexhibited “ Designs ” should be referred 
to the consideration of the J uries of the respective classes, 
to whose award the fabrics to which such dosigus v,ere 
applied, or intended to be applied, were submitted. It 
was subsequently determined that it would be more 
advisable that this duty should be undertaken by the 
Jurors of Class XXX., assisted by associated Jurors from 
the various classes of manufactures designed for. The 
awards qn Design will therefore be found' among those of 
the Jury of Class XXX . 4 

With a view to the permanent rocord of the opinions 
formed on the careful examination entailed by their duty, 
Her Majesty's Commissioners directed a Heport to lie 
drawn* up by one of the members of the Jury, which 
should not beojimited to the merits of the ‘*t>csfgns ” 
exhibited, but should have regard to the general state of 
design as applied to the various fabrics and manufactures 
In the Great Exhibition. 

Such then are the objects to be embraced in this Report, 
tad they farm an extensive and onerous duty to l>e 
fulfilled W any one individual. When the varied appli- 
cation^ or design and ornamental decoration called for by 
the different uses, materials, and modes of manufacture 
are considered^ and the vast multitude of objects to wliicji 
they are applied (all more or less requiring examination), 
the task of the Rejfcrter will be seen to be one of great 
difficulty and labour, in the execution of which he trusts 
peculiar Indulgence may be claimed. 

The desire evinced by the rudest as well as the most 
civilised nations for the decqjratftra of their buildings, 
utensils, ahd clothing, almost raises ordamont into a 
natural want, and must render itg proper application of 
the utmost consequence to the manufacturer, since upqpJ 
it the value of Iris manufacture* jn the various markets of 
the world greatly depends. It can hardly lie possible, 
therefore, that any ofie should doubt, on the present 
occasion, the importance of a careful review of the union 
of design and ornament to manufacturing skill, since all 
that the inventive powers, the fancy, jfod the handicraft 
of /nan can do, has this year been gathered into ono 
place, and the'world been invited *> consider and examine 
it But 4 without some critical guidance, tsome Judicial 
canons. some oarefal separation of* the sn^ftikrinonfl 
from the beautiful, it is to be fearud that the public taste 
will rather be vitiated than improved by an examination 
of the exhibition, as it will readily be allowed that the 
mass of ornament applied fo the works therein exhibited 
ioofthe ftfrtner character, and from that very cause mire 
likely to impose on the uninformed taste # of the multi-*] 
tude than the simple^ qualities of refr excellence to ijm* 
press us rich a Just sense of their worth. Suah con- 
siderations were,* doubtless, among ♦the reasons which 
influenced Che determination of the KoyqJ Commissioners 
on this subject • * • 

We \m% spoken of design and of ornamental decora- 
tion. Thesqare ttro essentially different things, and it is 
highly necessary ttufthey shotold, fromvthr first, be con- 
quered as separatCLhnd distinct/ ** Design ” has reference 
to foe construction of an,, froth both for use and beauty, 
and therefore* includes its Ornamentation also* M Oroa- 
Btnfy Mterdb efJ thing constructed. 

J§ thus efoco w Ei ly ffihited, for, so defined, 

. * I 


it canwt be other than secondary, and must not usurp 
a principal place; if it do so, the object is no longer a 
work ornamented, but is degraded into a mere omameni. 
Now the great tendency of the present time is to reverse 
this rule ; indeed it is impossible to examine the works of 
the Great, Exhibition* without seeing how often utility 
and construction are made secondary to decoration. In 
fact, when commencing a design, designers are too ant to 
think of ornament before construction and, as has been 
said in connexion with the nobler art of architecture, 
rather to construct prnament than to ornament construc- 
tion. This, on the slightest examination, will be 'found 
to be the leading error in the Exhibition, an error more 
‘or less apparent in every department of manufacture 
connected with ornament, which is apt to sicken us of 
decoration, and leads us to admire those objects of abso- 
lute utility (the machines and utensils of various kinds I, 
where use is so paramount that ornament is repudiated, 
and, fitness of puipoee being the end sought, a noble sim- 
plicity ib the result 

The primary consideration of construction is so ne- 
cessary to pure debign, that it almost follows that, 
whenever style and ornament are debased, construction 
will be found to have been first ^disregarded ; and that 
those styles which are considered^tbe purest, and the best 
periods of those styles, are just those wherein construc- 
tive utility has been rightly understood and most tho- 
roughly attended to. A dissertation upon difference of 
styles would be out of place in this Report, as veil as an 
expressed preference for any particular one, since each, 
doubtless, contains some qualities of beauty or excellence 
which will justify its use wben restrained and regulated 
by fixed principles. It may uot, however, be improper 
to illustrate by a few remarks the opinion expressed 
above, since it involves important principles connected 
with a proper consideration of works coming within the 
scope or the Report t 

To begin with* the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
middle ages: when the style was purest the construc- 
tion was most scientific, the arches were best formed for 
lesistance, the groining elevated and simple, the orna- 
ment modest and applied to the forms of construction 
only. As the style progressed with rime, it departed 
fronms primitive simplicity: it became more ornamental, 
it is true, but at the sacrifice of some of its constructive 
truth: the use of the arch was partly obsdfored by its 
being placed under an horizontal arrangement, and aim- 

S rted by perpendicular millions, and it was gfadnaliy 
ttpned to the worst form for sustaining pressure. The 
| rfoining, at first simple, became a most elaborate system 
|tof reticula ion, by its numerous lines reducing the ap- 
parent height of the roof; to the entire INS of tm sublime 
effect produced by its elevation and al mpt groining in 
the earlier period. At the same rims the enormous pen- 
dants sedfnea ready to fall on the heads of the beholder, 
and to btiug with them the flattened arch of which they 
were the key-stones. The exterior was everywhere 
d&orated, effecting the ruin Of the building Inf rite dust 
and moss which this humid ebmatesoon engendered. In 
its last period, decoration could be carriect no further, 
and Gothic architecture, which had grown into glory 
and beauty, from its just and scientific construction, Was 
thrown ajido when a florid ornamentation bad taken the 
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pboeofcoiwtractive irmtli. It w* •aee&ed in this 
Gentry bp/1|M Tudor style, a modification of the Renais- 
sance. The fattatlsaapee itself arose mainly from the 
«j tody of- "Sown tensing and those often of the woidt 
period of the Empire, when Greek science, ddty, and 
pare taste had wen before Roman magnificence and 
barbarism, and before modern discoveries had opened up 

the Athenian treasures of Greek art. It was introduced, _ „ 

however, by men of enlarged minds, most of tfliem great I quarians, or published i& the proceeding^ of leaflned 
oouafruetive architects, and by them it was coxuWrucUvely '•societies, and are at once regarded as autUbntlMfor imitar 


how necessary it is to discriminate before receiving *Dy« 
thing on suen authority* A church or temple bunt Tn J * 
rude^sge remains undisturbed by some happy chance, ur 
villa or a theatre in a remote provincial town escapes th# 
fatalities of aefeident or time, sdfoe tomb is opened, some* 
overwhelmed city exhumed from the debris of nun that 
had gathered over it. The ornwnental details ibilhd 
therein are copied and illustrated by the notes of anti- 


adapted ; they embodied in it many of the Just prinribles 
of the ancient styles ; and if the stream of tradition had 
brought down much rubbish as well as treasure, still the 
masts* ttindaeaf the fifteenth cenlury gradually separated 
them, and applied with unrivalled skill and a fertile 
fonby what waa beautiful and good. It was, however, 
essentially pagan in all its details, and its ornament con- 
veyed no symbolic truths to the hearts of men. lg the 
fytndsof less skilful masters it soon became decoration 
without a pervading spirit, ornament merely used as 
ornament, without propriety as without meaning; and 
thus, as the Tudor style, it wuccuedgd ia this country to 
the Gothic, that style dying out, partly from &• causes 
above stated, and partly from the change of feeling con- 
sequent on the refqr&ed opinions which then prevailed. 

This debased form of the Renaissance, in its decoration, 
had already cast off all constructive truth and consis- 
tency:* much that was bad in the late style was retained 
and mixed with it $ whatever was good was as certainly 
forgotten. Columns were reversed, the kcdVy and broad 1 the inlay of a floor or the 
part being upwards, the small part below ; they swelled leas anomalies of all finds 
alternately into enormous bands, and were contracted 
into severing rings, and sometimes they stood upon bolls 
to give a farther sense of insecurity. Terminal figures 
were introduced which had the weight of their entabla- 
tures borne on haricots of imitative fruits or flowers. 

The covering pediments were broken, contrary to all 
constructive application, or were placed successively one 
within another: entablatures were enlarged out of all 
proportion to the supporting columns; and the useful 
was superseded by the ornamental. 

In France first, and afterwards in all the countries of 
Europe, the Renaissance was degraded into the style 
known as that of Louis Quatorxe. In all that this style 
differed from the true Renaissance, it differed merely as 
arising out ofi decoration. As a style it nevor had a com- 
mencement in construction, as the Gothic and Reiftis- 
aance hod, both of which were founded on an architec- 
tural basis; Mtsesprang from the love of the Grand 

ur a - j jj. > t -i, *■ * 


tioti, it being forgotten that # they were perhaps the porks 
of obscure provincial artists, ora barbarous age perchance, 
or of a people with whom art , no longer studied <or its 
priifbiples, had ceased to progress or had rapidly declined. 

Such traditional ornament moreover bailor bad not a 
local use, a consistent application to domestic,* 'ecclesias- 
tical, or funeral purposes, in fact % local symbolism; hut 
even if it had, this, mostly overlooked, (assure t%be soon 
disregarded; and not only h&wFwe ornament of a de- 
graced period, of a declining age, or by inferior artists, 
hut to this must be added, that its symbolic life is totally 
extinct, and, perhaps, fqftunately so, for when revived St 
is indiscriminately, for purposes totally at variance wills 
its first application apd original intent* Moreover, the 
ornament suited for one material is misapplied to a mate- 
rial different from that for which it was Resigned. Thus 
ornament originally can ed in stone is used fo/^nftal or 
for wood, or, worse still, for carpets or for dresses. That 
which was intended to be carved in relief is imitated Jfts 

g of a will, and sense** 

— - - — lily arise from undue 

reverence fur and indiscriminate use of traditional orna- 
ment. That this is no forced viey of tUhigs a glance at 
the Exhibition will at once show, wherein are to be seen 
the sacred vessels of the church imitated for secular pur- 
poses ; the funeral urns of the Greek revived as drinking- 
vessels for the table; the columns of temples turned into 
candlesticks, and sarcophagi into wine-coolers; while the 
decorations of ceilings are applied to carpets, and the 
carved frieze of an Ionic texnph^ to a muslin curtain : all 
these errors arising from the mdtscriminativg use of those 
utalerials with which antiqpity has supplied us. 

Ornamentist* may fairly be divide* into two classes: 
the traditional, who snperstitiously reverenefi the remaina 
of past ages and are wedded in practice to existing styles; 
ana those who despise the past and feel themselves at 
liberty to adopt from She abundqpt sources of nature a 
mode and manner for tlicfgselves, without regard to the 
works of their predecessors. The first class simply seek 


Mouarque for magnificence and display. In it, all that Jto follow where precedent leads them, and to be dtile tq 
waa constructively true was disregarded utterly and cfkim the sanction of authority for theilVrQrks. /These, 


systematically ; thus supports became curved and broken 
in line exactly where they require strength, bearing-rails 
were severecrin the centre where the gassiest bearing is, 
the union of horixontal and perpendicular forms was sup- 
pressed, styles and rails as for as possible hidden, veneers 
applied with the grain across the framing, and every 
effort of indention strained, not to decerate |be due con- 
structor* truth of things, but utterly to bide and abolish 


even when Waste duly regulates their choice, fire men of 
limited ideas anfo small progress# Those of the second 
class, who nay no deference to authority, who think that 
ornament is governed by no laws, and who see no prin- 
ciples by which they are to be guided, are little likely to 
raise the art to the levgl of past times, and, still less, to 
advance its aim and widen its scope. The true qfb a- 
mentfet would^eem to be one who seeks out the principle* 


tammtim altogether. The ruling principle #4 the on Which the by-gone artists worked, and the rules by 
~ ’ be said to have had one, was the which toejr arrivfed 


styH asfor as it pan 


at excellence, and, discarding mere 


avoidance of symmetry, and the search After variety by 1 imitati<A#nd reproduction of details, endeavourf, by the 
mmf possible means: for this reason, eentrdl forma had application of new ideas and new matter on principle* 
dSfoyfotoetriesl sides, and the most unequal division of which he believes to be soqpd, or which time and the 
pSffowa# tkaVule of composition. Nevertheless for the , asgent of other minds has approved to be fundamental, Jo 

S which called it forth, for mere magnificence 'and 'attain originality througS fitness and truth. The anti- 
it waa admirably adapted, being one of the musts quarian ornanfentiut, however, win always have a certain 
styles for the display of gilding, and Dor toil- rejfutatjon, and justly, if he has the taste to select what 
Raney find sparkle in metal and Ormolu Work, shoWy and 
glittnittf. wsyond anything attainable in the simpler 
forma or the Renaissance or of oXassie antiquitw From 


thorn tofotities it has long maintained tes hold eu the 
peme ttirie ; and he florid and gorgeous tinsel still pre* 
wfo ti three-fourths of the prorks of tike Great ExhM- 
tiqn, notwithstssrilng ^fo giwas contempt of constructive 

pa** ages fo the pvdMm of the era* 
omew bands down to us things good 
and bad, both equally eoaseomted to most minds by the 
authority of rime.* ffcriamotitentfi reflection #IU show 



ishestltom the grqat masters of past titoes. lh any pm 
the critic must be bold who speaks sgarast the authority 
qf the fotbers of tlie art ; add praise is safe when great 
names are on the side of the. critie. From tint cMfof 
oraamentists we may ft least demand purity httosT 
marked eras should be kept distinct, und font tjfol 
ornament should be fltigsapptied to* fobrica #.r 
tores ox the like nature, and, as for as pcfotfllfiev tip 
uses, as these for which the onfotoent was 9*6:4 
From the labours of the second cUas tir mm, 
united to that constants search after novelty £ n 
fice fif tspui taste for which sanafobttfrbrs foe 
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Wantiy utgont, those has Arisen a new species of ornament ; 
'« the met objectionable kind* which it if desirable at 
, me to deprecate oft account of its complete departure 
from jest taste and true principles. This may be called 
the natural or merely imitative ftyle, and it is seen in its 
mrsf development in some of the articles of form. 

Thus we have met ti imitation* of plants and flowers, 
with am attempt to make them a strict resemblance, to r- 
g ettfeg that natural objects are tendered into ornament by 
subordinating th& details to the general idea, and that the 
endesyovur ought to be to seise the simplest expression of 
a thing rather than to imitate it Th$ is the case with 
fine am also : in U* highest effort mere imitation Is an 
error cand aa impertinence, and true ornamental art is 
even more opfosbd to the merely imitative treatment now 
so largely Coopted. Let any one examine floral defoliated 
ornament produced in ifietal by electrotyping the natural 
object, wherebyaevery venation and striation of the plant 
is rcmnauced, and conotyare it with a well and simply 
modelled treatment, where only the general features of 
the form are givert and all the minutest details purposely 
omitted $ and nf "this latter has c been done with a true 
sepse of the characteristics of the plant, the meanness and 
littleness of the one mode will be perfectly evident, com- 
pared with the larger manner of the other. But this 
imitative style }s earned much further* or-molu stems 
and lqwfa bear porcelain flowers painted to imitate na- 
ture, ana candles are made to rise out of tulips and China 
afters, while gas jets gush forth from opal Arums. Stems, 
bearing flowefe for various uses, arise* from groups of 
metal (eaves standing tiptoe on tfleir points, and every 
constructive ttyith, and just adaptation to use? is disre- 
garded for a seifteless imitative natundUm. In the same 
way, and doubtless supported by great authority, past and 
present, enormous wreaths of flowers, fish, game, fruits, 
«c., imitated a tnoroeil/e, dangle round sideboards, beds, 
and picture-frames. Glass is tortured out of its true 
quality to make it into the cup of a lily or an anemone : 
not that we may be supposed to drink nectar from the 
flower, but that novelty qaay catch those for whom good 
taste is not piquant enough, and chaste forms not snfli- 
ciently showy, lb fabrics qjiere flatness would srcrfi 
most essential, thissimitative treatment is often carried to 
the greatest ^excess; and carpets arc ornamented vfith 
water-lilies floating on Jheir natural bed, with fruits and 
flowers pourdfl forth in overwhelming abundance in all 
the glory of their shadyi and hues* or we arc startled by 
a lion at our hearth, or a ieomffd on oqr fag, his spotted 
coat imitated even to its relief as well as to its colour, 
yhil£ftnilm-trees and landscapes ar€ used as the omamouts 
of muslin citifetyu. Though for from vying that imita- 
tive ornanfent is not sometimes Allowable, stiti it will at 
once be felt"that the manner wants a determined regula- 
tion to exclude it in mqst of the above-mentioned cases 
from all works aspiring to be considered in juift taste, and 
to leave it to be adopted by those onlycrho think novelty 
better than chaste design, and show piAferable to truth. 

Ttys constant search after novelty has just been alluded 
to as on* of the sources of bad taste in modern ornament. 
Mauu&cturers are eager to obtain it at my sacrifice of 
truth adfl at any cost. The efforts of 1 thole < past ages, 
when tsflte was most indisputable, appear to fiave been 
directed rather to the continually perfect* »g and refining 
their deftgns and inventions, than to creating new ones. 

3 us in architecture the robust simplicity and grandeur 
the Doric Older remained unchanged from age to age,, 
architect after architect striving only* to jferfect its just 
proportions and the ajmmetry of its parts, rather Jbairto 
add any uoVelty of feature or ornament, until, in tne Par- 
thenon, it seems tl have arrived a t the most perfect deve- 
lopment that taste, sconce, find ait cool# unitedly effeefc 
Even among the more voluptuous inhabitants of Asia 
Miner, at mat until the age when, their artists became 
wrrt rct s and* pandeam, to the comer magnificence of 
lfame, the details of fomamentefipn vrerofew, and those 
rceeWd. Tht| volute, tit* acanthus, fie on- 
fafechinuB, e nd * few frets and guilloches, 
l » pass the oraesl ofaritidsm, nofthat tney might 
r wra%ovrt tfeatmwfc, tmi that the sym- 
miatoy of fadr pasta might to more Justly balqpcedt the 


commoner cfhres rejected for those more varied, beau- 
tiful, and refined, and the true import given to their p re- 
jections. Proportion and symmetry being time sought 
after instead of novelty, their ornament As come down 
to us utfflh authority like that of Scripture, rather than of 
tradition, and all the after efforts of artist* who have 
adopted and adapted it, have foiled to improve toads* 
ganee, or to add to its beauty. Even in the eastern 
nations we <0nd the afrfiae usage prevail; audio this day 
Indian ornament is composed of the same forms aa it, was 
in tUe earliest known works: the principles that governed 
ornamental practice in those works seem still to be a tra- 
dition with thb artist and the workman, and still to pro- 
duce the same beautifhl Vesulta, a a is abundantly seen in 
the fabrics and tissues of the Indian department in the 
Great Exhibition. Now, however, our efforts arc of an 
entirely different nature, and the hunger after novelty is 
quite insatiable ; heaven and earth arc racked for novel 
inventions, and happy is the man who lights upon some- 
thing, however otUrf, that shall strike the vulgar mind, 
and obtain the 44 run of the season/* Such patterns as 
often result from the caprice of accident as from any 
effort of thought- -witness what is called the diorama 
pattern in cotton printing, which was very popular, yet 
was the result of an accidental foldkte of the stuff on the 
cylinder in printing. Accepted for the season, these fan- 
tasies no sooner pass away than* the world wonders how 
it could ever have looked upon them with satisfaction, or 
tolerated for an instant such solecisms in taste, such 
strange incongruities, or gross absurdities. 

Tne ornament of past ages was chiefly the offspring of 
handicraft labour, that of the present age is of the engiuc 
and the macliine. This great difference in the mode of 
production causes a like difference in the results. In old 
times the artist was at once designer, ornamentist, and 
craftsman, and to him was indifferent the use of the peucil 
or the brush, of the hammer, the chisel, or the punch 1 
lus hand and bis mind wrought together, not only in the 
design, but in every stage of its completion, and thus 
there entered a portion or that mind into every minute 
detail, and into every stage of fetish, and many a beau- 
tiful after-thought was embodied by the hand of the 
44 cunning artificer,** many a grace added to the work by 
his mastery and skill. He worked, not to produce a rigid 
sameness, hut as Nature works: — she produces nothing 
exactly similar to its fellow, in every turn of every stage 
of growth, in every flower, and in every leaf, adding a 
changing grace, a differing beauty ; so he varied his 
labours with every feeling of his overflowing mind. But 
this is not possible with the stamp, the mould, the press, 
and the die, the ornamental agents of our days: after the 
type or model is made, all the products are rigidly thq 
same, whence arises a sickening monotony, a tiresome 
sameness, unknown in the works of nature hod peculiar 
to these artificial works of man : the varying mind has 
uo share in their production, and man himself becomes 
only the servant of the machine. 

Moreover^ the old ornamentist worked generally from 
feelings of piety, from love of his labours, or from the 
dewrpvjf fame, (motives hardly kuown to the artitfeof this 
class in our days, at least in this country. Who seeks 
»fam* from the* ephemera of a season? Who loves a 
labour that *is* so soon to pass away ? Who carcs for n 
work that is not to be the child of his own handy but to 
be produced in thousands by the aid of machinery ? The 
tail bf fcim of old times was spent upon the thing itself, 
sand not upon a mm model for it: the chaise* Sis cup, 
the lock add Ley, the reliquary, were to he without repe- 
tition, and without rivals: he sought to give them tM* 
highest excellence, and, labourism from one of the feel- 
ings we dmve described, threw his whole soul into hit 
work, sa that it became n thing for foturc ages to look 
upon ana to prise. Not that handicraft or art-woriunsn- 
sbtp is utterly excluded from our ma&ufaotorcs; it is only 
partially so, making more petinfofly evident how greatly 
ornamental art has suffered from its now union with ran* 


chicory. Wherever* ornament is wholly effected far 
machinery, it is certslnly the moat degraded fa style and 
execution: and the best workmanship and the bed teste 
arc to be found in those manufactures and fabrics wberchi 
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, handicraft it entirely or partially to meaaatof producing 
the ornament as in ehiua and glass, in works in the pro* 
cions mtfoftp, canring. to. This partly arises tom the 
facilities which machinery gives to the manufacturer, 
enabling him to produce to florid and overloaded as 
chesplfnaa to simple toms, and thus to satisfy the larger 
market for to multitude, who desire quantity rather than 
quality, and value a thing the more, the more it is orna- 
mented. This state of modern ffianufacture, whereby 
ornament is multiplied without limit torn a gnen model, 
by the machine or the mould, ought at least to awaken 
iu the manufheturer a mnse of the importance of the first 
design. One would think that what was 4b be produced 
by thmisanda^and tens of thousands should at least be a 
work of beauty, and no pains be spared to insure its ex- 
cellence. The cost of the first design or model must in 
such a case he a mere atom when divided among iu 
myriad prototypes. It would seem strange, too, tlijt any 

' one could bo found to throw away great expense upon 
dies and moulds, to carry out a design which in itself 
wds hardly thought worth paying for. Yet often in this 
country artists are paid little better than workmen, and 
a belief seems to prevail, that knowledge, skill; gitd taste 
come by nature : the artist has often no interest in the 
result of his labourt, his name is unknown, his jiay i t*| 
niggardly, and wl&t there may be of beauty and excel- 
lence in his work is often spoiled by the alteratioift of 
the mauufkcturer, who makes no scruple of setting his 
own taste above that of die artist, and altering and 
changing a design at his sole pleasure, in France, amt 
some parte of Germany, when* taste lias long been cul- 
tivated, and the value of ornnmeutal design is better 
understood, these relations are better understood also ; 
and in this country, if good taste is to prevail, the manu- j 
facturer must learn to appreciate more highly the \alue 
of the designer’s labours, must seek to foster his talents 
and stimulate his amour propre. Society also must be 
prepared to contribute more large]) than heretofi>n to 
puDlie education in ornamental art, and taste must be 
disseminated by every available means ; for it is not only 
truth, but a truth that should be told, that, notwithstand- 
ing our skilful workmanship and our excellent manufac- 
ture of most fabrics, we are sadly behind in the design 
applied to them, and greatly indebted to foreign artists 
even for what little is good. Moreover our greatest dif- 
ficulty consists even less in the want of designers than of 
skilled art-workmen to carry out designs. A dosigs for 
cotton printing may be spoiled by the 44 putter-on,” or 
for rilk by hun»who prepares it for the loom. The 
sculptor may design a statuette, but there are few able to J 
chase the bronze, or to retouch the clay, or to uuite the 
parts when they come forth from the mould. Even 
where such are found, they are mostly men of slow 
minds, wh<f enter little into the spigit of the artist's 
labours, and who work without foehng as without fire. 
We find plenty of chasers able to imitate the fur of ani- 
mals. or the texture of draperies, but few who under- 
stand the bones and the anatomy of the parts, and fewer 
still who carry an artist’s spirit into theft works. In 
painting, also, the painter on glass and china is gtorally 
a mere copyist, or he works too entirely by rote, and 
without footing. The lily and the rose*which he paint* 
are always the suae lily aqd the samowole, a work of 
the head and eye, in which, the mind has no sharo. 
There are honourable exceptions, no doubt, but with the 
many art is a mere handicraft. In France, in Genftaay, , 
in Bavaria, in Italy, this is not the case. TOere the 
arfist Ofom carries out his own design, and* where he 
does hot, has always at hands band of skilled art-work- 
men to embody ms ideas, or to complete his labours. 
The beMttifol works in metal by Vnosiw, Wmsotr, and 
WmmtAnrt, the china paintings of Jacobhul Schelt, 
Dw« ***** » Hjjuh, am! a multitude of othera, and the 
fomritora carvings of LKsarARD, are choice example# of 

in otudixed 
paper-weights, 
wifithebronses 
such works, show 


fancy pervading ornamentation ; the ocnament, especially 
where figures and animals are introduoed#being speetmlljl * 
adapted to the thing ornamented. In England the onto* # 
ment designed for one work ia made to do duty for twenty 


others: one %ufe truly playatoan y parts, and is often* 
used with an ineoaeemfcle want or fitness. Bift the 
English public, and the English mjprafocturtm as a body, 
are hardly yet awake on the question of design: Govern- 
ment has established schbols of ornamental art in many 
of our large manufacturing towns fo? tier purpose of 
spreading genuine taste*, and educating our workmen; 
but they are as get a forcUP product, and have hardly 
anywhere, after ten yean of struggle, won th* warm 
support of the local manufacturer. Even in this £reat 
Exhibition, the questioif of design was nearly overlooked, 
and the works of the designer left without a place: his 



reward therefore was left to thWgood feeling or his em- 
ployer. No special Jury was named to uyite with manu- 
facturers In the various classes iu judging of the taste and 
art displayed in the ornamentation of theft* fabrics ; and 
that art which, as we have before said, is calculated, 
when excellent, to iqjse the reputation of a nation’s ma- 
nufactures, was left to the judgment of those too likely 
to consider, not its real excellence, but vjhat an untaught 
multitude would purchase amk would prize. In franco 
many large establishments have well-appointed schools 
attached for teaching drawing and modelling, and to 
rudiments of science connected with their*manufactures. 
fn Germany also, and in Italy, schools and institutions 
Iuivcb long been in operation for the cultivation of taste 
in design ; and it will be necessary fo# this country to 
enter seriously on the same coursS, if we are to maintain - 
even our manufacturing reputation before the world. 

Iu estimating the progress of this country in ornament 
and in art-work manbhip as compared with the continental 
nations, there is one circumstance that must enter largely 
into consideration. Iu France, Germany, Italy, and Bel- 
gium, in addition to schools for teaching ornamental art, 
royal and national manufactories have been established 
foy many years. Iu the#* no necessaip expense is spared 
to bring to perfection the fabrics wrought in them, both 
as to the highest excellence of workmanship and mate- 
rials, and to their embellibhineqt by ornamental design. 
The l Hist painters, sculptors, and designtfs, as well at 
men of the most scieitific acquirements in botany, mi- 
neralogy, auMhemistry, Itfe among their professor* ; and * 
the works being carried on at the public expense for the 
attainment of exccllefice, the cost of repeated fhifctos if 
Unheeded. Jn sigh establishments a bang of skilled work- 
men mustef necessity tk trained to the nltufi&te benefit 
of the private manufacturers, and those difficulties which 
science had found the means of overcoming, or those new 
processes *lnd now materials which it had brought to 
light, be spread abroad for the common advantage of all. 
Moreover, tho bight of excellence and of the products of 
skilled workmanship i%one of the greatest stimulaqffi to 
fertyer exertion, since all art and all manufacture arrive 
at perfection ny gradual advance on past labours. The 
workman Vho eras the results of the skill whidf has pro- 
duced «qph works in china and porcelain as are Exhibited 
insthe Sevres room or in the hall of the Zollverem, must 
feel this stimulus in no mean degree. When it vf remem- 
bered what one single artist did in this country for the 
same manufacture, andfbow greatly Wedgwood and his 
workmen wto indebted to Flaxman? we can well feel 
what influence a band of artists of jike ability, exercising 
their talents to improve evenr department of the mine- 
factors, and of tnese a continued succession, would be 
Jikcly to ager&e over th# tsstsuand skill of those in 
contact with them. $for is this all : to egeettebee of 
one fabric awakens igdesire for like exoeQpnrii in other*, 
and calls forth the same spirit ifftroufetidn. It Mingy 
cannot be i&ubted, therefore, that the continental nation*, 
and Aor* especially France, in tha’itoufaeture, and 
through it in many others, hare basnhtofy 
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by such institutions; besides to amount of uaaiQto toffto 
t*t>en obtained by tom tom to display cfrtoeWna 
works which are therein produced. , 
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, - la these reqatviks it is not intended to plead for the 
•&sisableness of^upn establishments in our own country, 
fltjt only to point them out as the means whereby other 
: imtions have attained to great excellence. It is no answer 
jl such an Argument, although it is indeed true, to say 
that without these aids the gcnqal manufacture of such 
fabrics in Geijnany and France is behind our own ; and 
that the private show of such works by Minton, Cope* 
LAN?, and others, is, both at to 'manufacture and design, 
superior totbht *>f any private manufacturer of those 
countries, xhis may arise from various causes ; but with 
the lilfo advantages on our rid6 it may well be imagined 
that mgeh greater excellence would hive been attained, 
the want of skilled art-workmen being felt and acknow- 
ledged by these ‘manufacturers ms a great, hindrance to 
the complete Access of their manufacture. Moreover, it 
is but fair to remember that such royal and national 
establishments, ty the beautiful works produced in them, 
have addfed largely to the number of rewards won by 
other nations in this peaceful contention, and have placed 
at some apparAit disadvantage the manufacturers and 
workmen of oar Wwn country. Let us hope, however, 
that the time is coming when England will seize eagerly 
mvfcy proper means of improvement. Symptoms of it 
are already abroad ; and there seems'a likelihood that the 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Rations will be 
valuable tr all in*sbowing ghort -comings as well as excel- 
lences ;*a«d to none will it be more so than to the British 
m^ion, if it awakens us to a knowledge of our deficiency 
in ornamental art, and to a hearty endeavour immediately 
to remedy it. ** t , 

It has already been stated that this Report originated 
in the consideration of 44 designs.” It is proper, there- 
fore, that the works of the designer should be examined 
and commented on, before the manufactures to the con- 
struction or for the ornamentation of which they were in- 
tended to be applied. From the artists we have a right 
to expect that true taste, that scientific knowledge, and 
those sound principles, too often wanting in the manu- 
factured works. The difficulties to be overcome in the 
various processes, or the limited resources of the manu- 
facturer, together pdth the influence of the public taste 
on the demands of the market, thug form some excuse for 
the manufacturer if his efforts are imperfect, or directed 
to sale rather than to excellence. Hut the designer has 
so long exclaiaicd againft the bondage which lias obliged 
him to please the public and the^manufacturer at the 
i sacrifice of lye own bettefr judgment, that night gladly 
to have seized on the presunf opportunity to exhibit a 
faith spd practice of his own. Noty at least he was at 
liberty to appeaLto the few, $nd, untrammelled by any 
conditions, to ejfhibit his own powers, °his opm know- 
ledge, taste, «aud bo tter of judgment, to ^ad men to the 
appreciation of the simple and the chaste as the true 
source of the beautiful. Another reason for 'commencing 
with the examination of the works of thg artists was, that 
if the stream was pure at the fountain,* the blame would 
justly lie with those who afterwards defiled it; or. in 
plain * words, if the dhsigner were' proved to have set ^ 
good example in his works, false taste, Hvhere fofird, 
might be placed at the door of the manu&ctifrcr ; while, 
on the contrary, some allowance might be made for him 
if the authorized teacher were wanting in taste $nd tr$e 
principles. 

Before proceeding with tluFsubject, however, it is ne- 
ctary to arrange, under some gtoaeral heads, the variotfc 
works of. the designer, and application&of design, which 
are to form ihg snbject"of this Report. The largeness of 
the field must be &a excuse, if many combinations of 
design and manufacture are eutirely Overlooked, others 
very slightly alluded to. and «(1 imperfectly considered. 
The many thousand ##ific applications of design, and* 
the large number of classes ana bub-classes into which 
the labours ofrthe designer enter, raider it .impossible, in 
the toe and space, allotted for, s to a ^Report, to give 
more than a general t & <pf jhAubje^t. The attempt, 
therefore, bas*rather t eeni) arrive at .general principles 
c ton to enter upon the ex&mkation of mdWiduaf objects, 
awnertime, Ih^princnHes that are found to guide 
to&gur for- one m 


fabriwnre often so self-^ideutly 


applicable to others,* that, even thus generalized, to 
Report has reference to numerous manufactures which 
have not been specially considered, and to man y indi- 
vidual cases that do not range exactly, under any one of 
the heads named in it. 

The inethod adopted has been to declare the general 
principles, as far as they can be arrived at> which oqght 
to govern the design ana ornamentation of any fabricate 
indicate prevailing errors and false taste, and to allude 
sparingly to® tick works of merit as seem wholly or hugely 
composed with good taste and on sound principles. 

The proposed classification divides itself under four 
genertfi ucads f— D ecoration of Buildings— Domestic and 
other Furniture— Domestic Utensils and objects of Per- 
sonal Use— Garment Fabrics. 

The general heads will be again subdivided as fol- 
lows 

1. Decoration of buildings, consisting of— 

1st. Architectural decorations, painted, Ac. 

2nd. Stone, carved wood, terra cotta, cartou-pierre, 
and other relief decorations. 

3rd, Stained glass. * 

4 tii. I nlaid floors, mosaic pavement, inlaid tiles, Ac. 

5th. Paper and other hangings,, 

* Cth. Metal-work. 

2. ‘ Domestic and other furniture, including eabiret- 

work of all kinds, and furniture of all materials — 

1st. Stoves, grates, fenders, lamps, gas-fittings, and 

* j Other hardware. 

“ 2nd. "Carpets, portidres, table-covers, and floor- 
cloths. 

3rd. Curtains and hangings. 

4th. Table-linen. 

3. Domestic utensils and objects of personal use — 

1st. Porcelain, pottery, Ac. 

2nd. Table and ornamental glass. 

3rd. Works in the precious metals and jewellery, 
clocks, Ac. 

4th. Bookbinding. 0 

4. Garment fabrics — 

1st. Woven in patterns of any material, and hand- 
worked. 

2nd. Printed „ „ 

3rd. Lrfbc. 

* «4th. Ribbons. 

In reviewing these various classes it ipay happen that 
different materials, ornamented by the same means, aud 
applied to the like uses, may be spoken of indifferently; 
or even varied uses may he comprehended under the 
same general remarks, where the same principles of orna- 
mentation are strictly applicable, since the object in view 
is rather to include, and thereby shorten labour, than to 
maintain the nice distinctions necessary under the several 
class Reports. 

Div. 1 .— Decoration of Building** 

( Architectural decoration, painted, Ac. * 

Architectural decoration in carved wood, stone, 

* terrp qptta, carton-pierre, gutta perchf, Ac. 

The* objects iu tlie GreatExbibition which rangefinder 
the two first heads of this section belong to gjbsmst every 
knywu style of ornament, aud are so various in their Cha~ 
"meter aim uses tbat^it is hardly possible so to anwoge 
’t&em as tosbring them under general criticism, or .to 
define any principles which would be nnivemUy. appli- 
cable to their design. They consist, 1st, C%lecoraUve 
treatmentyexliibited as efforts of skilL finAb Of re- 
storations of parts of buildings, and of ornamfctal con- 
structive farts. And, 3rdly, Of works intern 
intqgral ports of a building, but £hkh are* i 
so as to be adventitiously applied. Property 
the design for the decoration of any budding 
temally and internally, is the province of its 
since in this case decoration is essentially* part of 
tecture. If the principle insisted upon in ' 
remarks tofthis Report, that ornament Mhe 
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wood, and marble, for decorative additions to buildings, 
'fyhibited iu tidous parts of the Exhibition, since there 
is jittle which, from the original or peculiar application 
r o j design, calls for especial notice. The errors of such 
works will often be found to originate in the' construction 
fitted 4br one material being applied to another ; thus, 
that* which ongbt to ha^e been stone is wrought in wood, 
or wood treatments are carried out in stone or metal. 
The costly malachite decoration exhibited in the Russian 
Court may n be ( noticed as an example of this mistake. 
Stone doors at all would seem to be ax> anomaly, but 
fVameff after the manner of e r obd still mpre so. In addi- 
tion, thj* doors, which necessarily produce a sense of 
extreme weight, are hung to pilasters so narrow a9 to be 
quite disproportioued for their support. 

It may not be amiss here to advert to the error arising 
from excess which theek, works illustrate. Thus, the 
malachite vases exhibited in this room, are improperly 
supported on malachite pedestals, greatly detracting from 
the sense of rarity and richness which would result frqrn 
having only theprhicipul object made of the rare mate- 
rial, and its suppose in a baser one, while all the enrich- 
ment which would arise from contrast is lost also, and 
the eye is fatigued with the « quantity and sameness of 
colours, which would have been refreshed had a marble 
, of some homogeneous colour beeu used ibr the bases 
instead of the malachite, , 

Ornamehts manufactured from plaster materials, such 
as gutta-percha, putty, carton-pierre, &c„ have no doubt 
a substantial vaUe in the Great Exhibition, commercially 
considered. As regaVds design, however, they are but* 
dangerous subsidiaries, often doing greater injuny, fiom 
the tasteless, mi&peaccd, and false decoration arising from 
their use, than good, by 1 ministering to decorative pur- 
poses. Apart from that monotonous multiplication of 
the same forms, necessarily resulting from the unvarying 
productions of the mould and the die, which lias been 
before ^alluded to, there are other evils sure to accompany 
manufaettired decorations such as those now under consi- 
deration. The great cheapness of the sul>stitute, com- 
pared with the real material, inevitably leads to excess. 
Such ornament always seems added or applied, stuck on 
as it were, and can ripely be made to appear as a part of 
construction; it therefore constantly carries with it 'a 
sense of untruth, till the mind and eye, from habit. 
Income satisfied with it, and at the same time deadened 
to what is really true and good. Moreover, decoration of 
£>uch material* must necessarily b he patchy And incom- 
plete: when the parts to be ornamented are large, this 
evil is*ceen in its most exaggerated form ; a florid and { 
gafidy centre has perhaps to heo united v^ith sparse cor- 1 
ners, either by other ornaments or by the repetition of 
the centre portion, and a, 1 .! sorts of expedients must Ik* 
resorted to to “bring in” the parts so as to, suit the 
architectural distribution ol the apartment ; it c£fn indeed 
barely be possible that the quantities, or c the geometrical 
arrangement in which the ornament ha£ been originally 


imitation of the feather* of his birds, or the fiir of the 
animals of which his ornament consists. Carry this treat* 
ment a little further, and it will result in haring the 
game, the fruit, the foliage, and the flowers not only 
modelled to the cxactest imitation, but the skill of the 
pain ter called in to add to its naturalism, and the whole 
painted with the colours of nature ; thus decoration will 
be thought perfect only when it competes with those 
strange relieved pictures which arc exhibited in flumes 
In close jurstaposition with the work iu question. Of the 
artistic and skilful grouping, and of the merit of the 
modelling of the ornamental portions of this decoration of 
Cruchet’s, thebe can be no question; but, as has been 
before said, even these excellences may merge iuto faults 
if they arc too exclusively directed to mere imitation, 
and if the design to which they are applied has not the 
merit of a just jierception of use and purpose. One great 
cause qjf evil in the use of the materials under consider- 
ation consists in the false principle of their application to 
decorative purposes. It is found, for instance, that pecu- 
liar qualities, which are difficult of attainment and an 
effort of great sktil in othe r materials, can easily be 
obtained by ‘a new means; instead, therefore, of carefully 
studying its just adaptation to ornamental production, the 
effort is only to emulate in excess those peculiar qualities 
which arc trials in the more intractable material. It too 
ofteri ’happens, moreover, that the origiual works imitated 
were in false taste ; and this becomes far more apparent 
in the copies, since the mind can no longer dwell on them 
with that admiration which is caused by a sense of diffi- 
culties overcome, and which compensated, in some degree, 
for the absence of good taste in the works they emulate : 
for instance, the exact imitation iu wood or stone carving 
of the individual details rather than of the general cha- 
racter of objects used as ornament, extreme relief, under- 
cutting, lightness, thinness, and picturesqueness of the 
forms of foliage and flowers, whereby their natural 
growth is attempted in carving rather than a due orna- 
mental disposition of their forms — all tending to excess 
and exsggeration, and to he avoided rather man copied. 
Another source of error consists in rendering what should 
be true constructive forms into mere ornament: thus 
pilasters, and even columns, consoles and trusses intended 
to support weight, are manufactured iu these imitative 
materials, and introduced only to decorate, until all reuse 
of utility and construction is lost, and ornament liecomcs 
the pn’npipal instead of the subordinate. Such materials, 
however, are capable, under proper control, of useful 
application to ornamental purposes, both loom their ready 
adaptability to vurious surfaces and forms, and from the 
cleanness and sharpness with which they can be moulded, 
ns is seen in the works of tlie Gcjtta Percha Company 
(65, Class XXVUI., p. 783), those of Jackson and Son 
(p. 730), of Biklkcteld and Co. (157, Cldfe XXVI., 
p. 744), and of others, as well as in the work above 
referred to. It is most desirable, therefore, that the 
errors to which a false application leads should be eare- 


ccmstructed, will agree with the plact to which it has to * * fully pointed out, so as to bring these materials as much 
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be ada£ted^snd more or less of make-shift must be the 
result. One of tlie most important works in 1 such mate- 
rials is th6 centre compartment of a wfom in ‘cart on- 
pierre, by 4T. Chuchet ^810, France, p. 1218), jvhich, 
with all the excellences of the manufacture, exhibit**; 
many of itB prominent defects, and may servo to illustrate 
tlie general faults of such materials. Thus it is decidedly 
oveiymamented, and this is shown'not only iu the excess 
of ornament, but in#the # want of relative scafc between 
the ornament and the constructive forms of the architect 
tufe, the former being far too large, as well as too redun- 
dant. Scale also seetns to have been quite disregarded in 
the ports thetnselves, since the fruit ond tt flo^ers, the 
birds and game, f>f on* part, are different in size from 
those of another part. The style, ‘again, is mixed, one 
part being two* centuries parlier than tlie other. There 
•is, besides, far more pains taken witj> the c&ot rendering 
of for or a feather, « than in perfecting the form <# a 
moulding, or thesshape of a Janei— the architecture has, 
in the designer's blind, been subordinate fo the omhment, 
and an ill-ionfied ellipse, or a coarse and unrefined inould- 
: iog* appears of 'lass importance to him than tlv% mete 


as possible within their duly limited use. 

Some i kf the above criticisms will apply to terra cotta 
also ; hut this material, partaking largely of reality and 
allowing of being* perfected by the hand after*the first 
mechanical process of moulding, would, under fitting 
regulation, become a most useful and durable ageflt of 
ornamental decoration. * 

* r * Stained^Glass Decoration, 

The art of fainting on glass, or glass-staining, has come 
down to us so intimately mixed up with the ecclesiastical 
architecture of the middle ages, that it » almost impossi- 
ble to view &e one unconnected with the other. It was 
wm of the same parent (the Chnrch), and from the first 
both were Equally devoted to hex service. Of Gothic 
architecture, and of it almost exclusively, stained glass 
has always formed a necessary decoration; it follows, 
therefore, that its ornamentation is almost wholly tradi- 
tional, and has relation^ to the various periods of the 
Gothic architecture which it accompanies. 

Not that it is necessary, or even derivable, that the 
epochs of tim two arts should, in their revival, continue 
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to correspond ; but the periods ofreach, ‘whether nimul- ! even an the size of life : the draperies are massive, ami 
taneou* or otherwise, when utility and beauty were most j the heads painted with great imitative skill and comftletV 
fully understood and attained, should be diligently j nesj. Clair-obscur and perspective are studied, and 
studied in search of the principles that guided the artitas j shortening and pictorial attitudes in the figures supply 
of those times, and that which is beBt should tx» chosen, ; the place of the monumentalfiind statuesque delineations 
irrespective of mere correspondence of epoch or antique- ! of the earlier avtibta ; i* fact everything is done tb treat 
nan authority. Moreover, the errors which the ignorance the window as & picture. § • * 

of an early age evidently occasioned should be carefully To the advocates of this #tyle it may be objected, that 
separated from the truths, and not considered os of ncces* a picture is specially intended to address itself tb the 
sity a part of the etyle of the period in whieh they ar<? mind and imagination, only, while pdfaual^lass has a 
found — sufcli, more particularly, as bad drawing and want reference to use also ; and that, apart from this considera- 
of knowledge of the human figure ; at the samp time, tion, each and e^ry art lfa t its own mode of rendering 
that simplicity of treatment which is so highly oharacter- nature not necessarily implying deceptive or somplete 
istic of early w orks, which Overlooks ail details, and iibi ration ; thus, for instance, the art of the sculptor is a 
renders a composition from the Scriptures, or a single generalized imitation *of form, and ev‘en # the painter of 
figure; more as a symbol than as a picture, should, if it high art does not desire to make his picture*deceptively 
is found to be a principle of excellence, be carefully imitative, but listens with hnpdticnce to the remarks of 
retaiued. # the ignorant, who are apt to praise Mb work for this 

As is the case with all other manufactures and fabrics, quality above others proper *to it which they do not 
so it is with painted glass : the question of utility, rightiy understand. An outline of Flaxm&n’s fills the mind with 
considered, will lea^ us to some knowledge of what is a perfect sense of beauty and with thSfuInessof a poetical 
most suitable in its treatment os ^decoration. Glass was idea; surely, then, the fiat and simpl£ treatment of sub- 
introduced into the numerous windows of (fbthic archi- jects in glass-painting, if such treatment is requisite for 
tcclure to temper the glare of light, and to serve in a its utility and most jn consonance with its other qualities, 
manner as a blind* by preventing the direct entrance pf may be found sufficient to give as complete an expression 
the sun's rays, find also to shed that solemn religious to the pictorial rendering of a Scripture truth as the # 
light which so well accords with the sacred mystencs of material and situation of suck works require.* # 
religious worship. The mosaic glass of the early artists Among the works in the Great Exhibition, "both man- 
of the 12th quid littli centuries was most admirably nere arc adequately represented. Thus the pictorial 
adapted for this purpose : being composed of many small method is well illustrated in the ably Accented window 
pieces of frill ami pure tints, with little white fd ass, the >of Mahechai, and Hit: v non (32^; France, p. 1193), of 
rays of the sun were brnkeu and dispersed, the light “ St. CMhrles administering the Communion to the Plague- 
lowered in brilliancy, and the whole effect was homo- stricken." Here the forms are simple* and broad, the 
gen eons, rich, and solemn, sufficient light being still masses of colour large, and the" effect thoroughly that of 
permitted to enter for the performance of the religious a transparent picture, with all its details well drawn, 
services of the church. Even compositions of figures carefully painted, and rounded by shadow; while the 
were subject to the principle that regulated the whole: composition is arranged with regard to the laws of cl&ir- 
the figures were small, so that the colour of their dra- obscur. Hut instead of that general and harmonious 
peries and accessories might be broken up into many effect of sobered light, which is so desirable m stained 
pieces to give the same equal distribution as in the orna- glass for the windows of a religious edifice, the effect is 
mental pans of the window. It would seem, indeed, that painful to the eye from its extreme brightness, and the 
the painter did not intend to simulate u picture, but* jvindow would irresistibly obtrude Itself upon the utten- 
rnther to symbolize u sacred text or thought, and the tion of the spectator, and rather abstract his thoughts 
figures, therefore, were not so much pictoriully urranged, Ann induce that solemn repose of mind Which is so con- 
es composed with extreme monumental simplicity ; thus si M cut with the place. The j>reat Dante Window, by 
they not only partook of the general effect of the window, G. Bebtini, of Milan (Main Avenue, West, p. 1044 », is 
but the attention of the spectator, impressed yhh the another example of this method. It is a very skilful 
solemn yet beautiful light, was, at the same time, filled work so firf as regar^g the manipulative means, wel! 
with the holy thought conveyed by the subject, without drawn and painted, and exhausting the resources of the* 
being distracted by too great an individuality of part*}, material. As a ttindow, however, it is exceedingly 
The representation of shadow, strictly speaking, was not 1 sombre, ajid w^uld far teo mnch redact* the light in any 
admissible, the composition consisting only of fiat forms buildinfpto which it iflight he applied. Thfc colouring is 
of the greatest simplicity. For this, even, there would cool and plcf^ant, in which respect it 4s better than 
seem to*be just reasons: the light being transmitted Marechal’s window, which is too hot. It is to be observed, 
through the glass to the spectator within, shadow would also, tiuit the construction of the window is greatly in 
appeal to lie anomalous and out of place, since the illu- the way in ti*se pictorial treatments, and that a false 
mutation in such a case emanates from the figures them- construction has* been adopted in both these works, in the 
selves; moreover the simplicity of the shadow less forms latter, indeed, withrAt the slightest architectural fitness, 
was better suited to impress the eye from the distance at . Tfre other method of treatment has also many represen- 
whWh such works must necessarily %e viewdl* Such tataves, some of much merit. Among these, the ** History 
would seem to lie some of the principles which ought to of Saunfcofi,*' fty A. Gerknte (517a, France/ p. 1203), a 
regulate^ and which in the best times did regulate, the work great purity as to traditional style, Although in 
design for painted glass. , An entirely different. view of adopting the just principles of design the faults of the 
the %rt has however sprung up with its revival, and has age have been adopted also, which must be objected to, 
obtamed many advocates, especially on the Continent. The texture of colour in the glafk, if such a term m §y be 
It has been, felt how greatly art fias advanced" in t^e used, has lieeu obtairihd with great skill by this artist 
hands Of the historical painter sigoe the thne spoken <>f: Lusson’b Window (565, France, p» 1205), competitive 
that did principles of composition, of foreshortening, of 'for the St. Chapelle, is also f good example of this 
perspective, of light and dark, and of the arrangement of manner— dust and time, and the cSrrosioif of the glass, 
colour, then quite unknown, have been 'discovered and have, however, been too mnch imithted, necessarily por- 
devetoped; that drawing, theh ha its intkncyt&ud unaided haps in# restoration, bht rather interfering with this 
by knowledge, has now arrived at maturity i *and that otherwise meritorious work. Holland, of Warwick, 
science has given ns power over the materials which they “ Life of Christ ” |4D7, Class XXVI., p. 765), I. A. Ginns - 
possessed ndt, and enabled us to conquer difficulties Irtiich (North-east Gallery, 75, Class •KXly./p. 707), J. G. 
they considered insuperable; and it is asked why the Hows (67, Class XXkV., 707), .and Messrs. Chanci 
pointer on glass should not avail himself of all these and Co. (60, Class X3pV.» p. 706), “have specimens of 
advantages, to, perfecthis art, and render it as pictorial as glass of this style of various merit. % 

the works elf Ibis brethren. By artists who entertain It 'frould heem to be a great fkultln glass to hav* 
Ahese views ^ie surfoce of the window is treated almost a prevailing tint «ir hue, since by a thity harmonious 
•saeanvet ireold be: tiie forms of foeffgdres are large, cbmp^fsition of colour such a result would be avoided. 
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-his defect is visibly in the glass exhibited in the North* 
"t^st <*aUery, it^ some of Which a prevailing green, in 
ot{jpra a yellow hue, is observable. This is ofteu p the 
case also with the modern French glass, as seen in some 
qj the restored churches «f Paris, more effpecially the 
pictorkl glass, in which a hot iced hue is often present, 
sometimes to 9 painful gxtent ; the flesh especially is hot, 
and dirty in the shadows. I,t is to be doubted, indeed, 
if, with all our knowledge of tlte harmony and comple- 
ments of c£lofirsf we have yet attaiued to* the principles 
by which the old glass-painters arranged' cheir agreeable 
combinations. Whatever wife the method, the effect was 
coolness of general tone: the flesh had little local colour, 
the prevailing tints of the draperies and accessories weVu 
blue, cool griH*n, a ond amethyst, fold even the red was 
cool, incliuing to crimson. The hot browns of the flesh 
in the modern glass, together with its opacity, are often 
very disagreeable, and the effect of scarlet instead of 
crimson may he seeu in the work of Marisciial, before 
sp<»kcu of, where the robe of the cardinal who is adminis- 
tering the sncraflicift (a large mass) is of that hue, and 
greatly tends tap increase the hot and glaring effect of the 
whole. In the Parisian churches, where ancient and 
modern glass are both to be foand, evpn when the former 
is not of the best period, as in St. (xermain l’Anxerrois, 
t for instance, it is quite refreshing to turn, the eye from 
the modern to th£ old glass, showiug how far more har- 
monious tfife one is than the other. 

Ic estimating the excellences of the one or the other 
methods of glasff-painting which have been spoken of, the 
superior durability of*fhe earlier method is to lie noticed ; 1 
also the* much smaller liability to accidents fr>m 4be 
diminished size #fethe pane, and the much less damage if 
rtf*, fracture do take plac.£: an unlucky blow may imme- 
diately destroy the finest portion of u pictorial window, 
while it could do but small injury to a work on the older 
principle. These are minor merits, but to them may be 
added c the greatly increased brilliancy of colour occa- 
sioned bj; the more frequent interposition of the dark 
line of the leading . and the lustre occasioned by the 
slight change of* plane, in flu? smaller pieces of the early 
method, bringing ou* thereby the richness of the glass, as 
the varied faccttcs ef the lapidary do of the precious 
stone. Iudeedtii may be doubted if the subject of /#*»<*- 
has had all the attention it no well deserves. The 
skilful manner fn which this was executed in the early 
works is apparent from the preservation of the windows, 
fcnhariued by, the storms and vrinds of cdut’uries. It 
,s certain that a varied surface was at times adopted in 
inch works, for resisting, as has been' supposed, the pres- 

«. 
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sure of the winds t thus, at Iiaddon Hall, in the long 
gallery, glazed in the reign of Elizabeth, each window is 
waved inwards and outwards over tin whole surface, and 
each piece of glass cut to adapt it to this treatment : the 
result has been great durability, even although the lead 
itself is extremely narrow. These are, it is true, windows 
of uncoloured glass ; ^ut it may probably point to some 
such method being used in decorated windows, tosenhance 
their brilliancy and increase their effect. 

Inlaad Futons, Mosaic Pavements, Inlaid Tiles, Ac. 

The ornament of this section seems the soundest and 
most satisfactory in the Exhibition — the most free 
from false principles, the* most thoroughly amenable to 
true. Although this no doubt partly arises from the 
conditions of the manufacture, it is, in a degree, to he 
attributed to other causes. The modern introduction of 
such wjn-ks in England was at a fortunate time, when 
the attention of the ecclcsiologists and of able artists 
was called to tjie revival of mediaeval art, ami to the 
study of the best works of Greece and Italy. The 
designer, therefore stalled upon jus! principles, and con- 
tinues to rd.iere to them, eveu repudiating some of wluit 
must be considered errors in the ancient works which 
hpve been handed down to us, such 'as those arrange- 
ments of light nud dark inlays, giving'the appearance of 
relieC which are found occasionally even in the best 
ancient examples. The “ designs " exhibited are utmost 
wholly on the English side. Apart from <1ionc in con- 
junction with manufactured specimens, Mr. Dio by 
Wyatt's are the most important: they are varied and 
fanciful, thoroughly flat in treatment, and consisting 
mostly of combinations of simple geometrical forms, 
although there are some of Italian comentionulised 
ornament. They evidence the careful examination and 
study which the artist has given to the best antique and 
mediaeval treatments of mosaic. Mr. Minton, of Stoke- 
upon-Treut (80, Class XXVII., p. 770;, makes the most 
important exhibition of such works from designs of Pugin, 
Uruner, Wyatt, &c., together with some copies of fine 
medueval examples niul ancient wo*ks of grout merit. 

■ The illustration No. 1 is of an enamelled wall-tile, 
imitated from one found at Salisbury, aud is given here 
to show the inode in which flowers were used as orna- 
ment in such works by the medueval artists. The flower 
is displayed perfectly flat, in one colour, and* arranged 
geometrically. 

No. 2 is given as a more intricate treatment on the 
same sound principles, and is from & design by Mr. 
ljugiu. 

No. 2. 
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No. 3 is an intaglio and enameled tile of a Moorish 
pattern* for covering the surface of a wall with an orna- 
mental texture, and with a broken harmonious richness 
ofcoloul*, in very durable materials, for which purpose. it 
is .admirably adapted. This manufacturer exkiluis also 
many novel and praiseworthy works in burnt %nd co 
longed day io facilitate the application of design and 
colour to the exterior of buildings. Among others, a 
species or Majolica ware, with ornament in relief, coloured 
with delicate tints, intended to be introducecf into friezes* 
strfog-coumes, panels, &c.« and other combinations of the 
art of the designer with the skill of the tile-maker and 
the potter, which will enable the architect to break the 
monotonous surface of brick •buildings, ami introduce 
ornamental forms and colour without the necessity of 
resorting to plaster and stucco, so long the wretched 
resource for such purposes. From the geological posi- 

• 


No. 3. 



# . 

tion of London, bricks must always be the prevailing 
material for building purposes: such means, there’bre, 
for the safe introduction of colour and ornament, are 
especially desirable, and should he carefully studied, 
that the most judiciout aud sound principles of ornamen- 
tation may he adopted in these newly-revived materials. 
It is curious to see how instantly the removal of Jhe 
excise-duty on bricks has been followed by the infusion 
of a new life into the manufacture, both as to novel 
forms and the application of coloured ornament to their 
surface; it must be remarked, however, that tins orna- 
ment of each separate brick should be perfect in itself as 
well as perfect* in combinations, a circumstance which 
lias not been attended to in the glazed and coloured 
bricks exhibited by Mr. Miuton. 

From the general usa of carpets, considered, as they 
are, as a qpcessary comfort in this couutry, inlaid floors 
are for less used here than on the Continent, and it is on 
the foreign side, therefore, that the best design applied 
to such works must tie sought. The principle of orna- 
mentation* of coarse, is the same as that for mosaics and 
other inlays; care, however, should be taken to select 
wood without a strongly marked form yi its gr^n, since 
this is likely to interfere with the pattern of the ifilay iu 
general ^so right-lined figures are pjgeferaMe to curvqfi 
ones, from there being less need of crossing the stain of 
the 'food in cutting. # ^ 

Many skilful and ingenious combinations of geome- 
trical forms are seen in the works of this kind iu Belgium, 
Austria* Russia, and France ; among others, tlife flooring 
of the bed-chamber in the Austridh room, #f which tile 
border, consisting of violet ebony and mahogany handed 
with maple-wood, is simple and pleasing ii| effect ; and a 
floor by De KEVNand Co. (400 /Belgium, 1. 1^63), which 
has much merit iu its design; nor shoiuK mention be 4 
omitted of the very clever inlays for floors add furniture 
of MA»c8uy (606, Ffonce, p. 1207), some of whictf are 
of the most intricate geometrical character, excellently 
executed, for borders* panels, frets, Ac, Being limited 
by tr$e principles, these manufoctures show less tliat is 
meretricious than do most other %ections of the Exhibi- 
tion, and far jess tendency tosfth&t over ornamentation 
whicl^eleewherj predominates. I 


Paper akd other Hangings. | ' 

If the use of such materials is borne in mind*' the 
proper decoration for them will at once be evident, sl&p * 
this ought U9 l>ear the same ration to the objects in tne 
room that a background does to a picture. In mrt, & 
background, if well designed, has its o^n distinctive 
features, yet these are to be so far suppressed aud sub- 
dued as not to invite speciid attention, while as a i*hole 
it ought to be entirely subservient to supporting and 
enhancing the yincipii> figures— the subject tof the pic- 
ture. The decoration ob m wall, if designed ofl good 
principles, has af like office : it is a background to the 
furniture, the objects of art, and the occupants of the 
apartment. It may enrich the general -effect, and Add to 
magnificence, or be made to lighten or deepen the cha- 
racter of the chamber : it may appear to temper the beat 
of summer, or to give a sense of warmgi and comfort to 
the winters it ifiay have the effect of increasing the size 
of a saloon, or of closing-in the walls of a library or 
stfldy : all which, by a due adaptation eff colour, can be 
easily accomplished. But, like the buekgrouud to which 
it bus lieeu compared, although its' ornament may have a 
distinctive chai actor for ayv of these purposes, it nftist 
be subdued, and umfontrasted in light and shade; strictly 
speaking, it should lie flat and conventionalized, and 
hues or forms* harsh nr cutting on the ground as for as 0 
possible avoided, except where necessary to gwCcxpres- 
sion to the ornamentation. Imitative treatments ^ure 
objectionable on principle, both as intruding on the sense 
.of flatness, and as be’vg too attractive in their details and 
colour tg be sufficiently retiring and unobtrusive*. Some 
of the liest examples, as well of paper gp of silk, velvet, 
and other hanpiugs, are treatments of texture in a self-^ 
colour ; as of flock on plain or satined ground in paper, 
of tabby and satin in silk hangings, of stamped forms or 
cutting in velvet, or the Same contrast of pattern with 
the ground in various mixed stuffs. By these rneqps the 
ornament is necessarily flat, and does not disturb the 
general effect. With tne slightest attention to the choice 
of form it can hardly be iit bad tastg, whilst great 
► elegance aud beauty often arise fripn such treatments. 
Next to these, graduated tints of the stme colour produce 
asafe and quiet ornamentation for such fabrics; or gold 
upon a coloured ground, where the gold is sparingly 
distributed, and the colour not* too strongly contrasted, 
since iu all cases a general tone of surface is to be sought 
for rather Jhan pronounced individual forpis. Furthci* 
richness may be obtainedPby the judicious use of two or 
more colours, either, ^according to the ancient method of 
i harmony, separated fron^ each other by bands of black, 
white, or flo)d,*tr contrasted and enhanced by their com- 
plementarieH, and enriched by flock in either case, iu the 
lutter by gold. • But it is everywhere apparent that the 
combination of mgny colour*? though it may increase 
ex|>eiise from the number of blocks, is far from produc- 
ing richness in tWc same degree, while it has often quite 
the contrary effect, sand results only in poverty and 
meanness. It is necessary, howler, to advert t<ra per- 
# fiyWy different treatment of these material! quite at 
variance, with these rules, and bound by no «uch prin- 
ciple!, by w-hich paper-hanging becomes a pseudo-decora- 
tion, tie wall being divided into compartments often 
irrespective of architectural construction, and •pilasters, 
friezes, and mouldings imitated# in false relief on its 
Surface* with compositions of pictures, statifes, hangings* 
flowers, fruits, &c., skilfully designed aud well drawn, 
and, it may be, often most ably blocked Jfior the purpose 
of printing ; it is, however, at beA but a sham decoration, 
amenable to no laws, necessarily falsa in light and shade, 
often constnioti vely inapplicable, and always impertinent 
and obtrusive, and should be left to these who, desiring 
display, arc too muclv wanting iu taste to be annoyed at 
its untruth and extravagance. perhaps is not quite 
out of place rin the saloon df & theatre, in cafes, or 
taverns, but ought t<f be confined ty such localities, and 
only used there until thd general taste is to far instructed 
that the public will no longer tolerate gaudy shams and* 
false magnificence. « • * 

{The | same laws which ought to govern design for 
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paper-hangings would, therefore, appear proper to rcgu- geneous, are lose ordinal, and equally wanting in a 
•iLte hangings of other fabrics, tapestries, &c. Although sound knowledge of what is properly characteristic for 
fer from lookiifg at ornament in that exclusive spirit such works, 
o which would reject what is Iwautif’ul when it doesmot „There art*, however, honourable exceptions to these 
square with the requisitions of a theory, tit must he remarks: after passing in review the paper-hangings of 
dbviows that pictorial and picturesque treatments for such the various countries, it is quite refreshing to meet the 
fabtjes are wrong whenever they intrude on the domain clever wax-cloth decorations exhibited by M. E, T. Viyet 
of another aft. Thtf* figures, landscapes, fruits, aud (France, 734, p. 1215). The ornament of these works » 
flowqrs, when rendered as thvy would be in works of fine without shadow or imitated relief, thoroughly Hat in Us 
art, are almqpfeof necessity inferior to the pictures they .forms, whicll consist of graceful and flowing lines; the 
imitate, evefu when they arc as skilfully qpd wonderfully colour is &jual in scale, without harsh contrasts, and of 
wrought as in the works exhibited by the national esta serai-neutral hues. There is no attempt at shams, to 
blishment of the Gobelins, where every effort of skill and imitate marble, or oak, or any carving; nor to panel it, 
science ‘has been most successfully used for their maqu- which is left to arise out of the architectural forms; but 
fketurb and embellishment. Indeed, it is a mat tel' of a series of graceful lines, with a quiet uniformity of tint, 
doubt whethcrKMistom, and the authority of great names satisfy the mind and give repose to the eye. Moreover, 
and of past times, are flot the causes of the continued having laid down certain principles on which inann- 
admiration of such decorations, which perhaps we rather feet. u res* and fabrics should be designed with a view to 
persuade ourselves we likg than are fully satisfied with. the true use of materials, and to avoid unnecessary dis- 
With very few exceptions, the exhibited “ designs’* for play, by the proper application of ornament, it is im- 
hangings appeal* t<? be totally unregulated by ^iny pbr- j possible to refrain from speaking in high terms of the 
ception of rulea for their ornamentation, and, even" when works contained in the Meditcvai Court, manufactured 
they happen to be on just principle?, would" seem to be so by Messrs. JVIyeiis ''(C lass XXVI., 523, p. 701), Minton 
by chance rather than by choipe. They arc mostly florid (ibid., 5^1, p. 761), Crack (ibid., 530, p. 761), and 
and gaudy compositions, consisting of architectural oma- IIakdman (ibid., 532, p. 761), tinder,, the direction aud 
ment in relief, with imitative flowers and foliage. In from the designs of Mr. W. Puqik (ibid., p. 761). 
1 some of th^clevefe6t designs the flowers ahd foliage are Som may object to the exclusiveness of the style, aud 
perspcctively rendered wittf the full force of their natural to its too purely ecclesiastical and traditional character, 
colours, and light and shade; moreover, they are often even in domestic works; but for ji.st„ principles of 
three or four times as large as nature, whereby the size d^cornti.m, foy. beautiful details, for correct use of 
of a room would be apparently diminished. The French, materials, and for excellent workmanship, the general 
are the Jargest contributors, and their designs are qba- collection is unique. Thus, in the paper-hangings, for 
racterisedby the Jbregoing remarks; they arc, however, instance, there is no throwing away of many blocks to 
^exceedingly skilful in their details, the flowers and foliage obtain richness, when one or two can l>e made sufficient: 
"well understood and artistically arranged, and blocked there is a perfect flatness and a subdued harmony of 
with great skill and knowledge ; hut as to style they are colour in all such works ; and if Tudor roses and heraldic 
most objectionable, and lead to the worst results, especially lions are sometime# too pronounced, and there is occa- 
in the common manufacture of such goods. sionally a little excess of ornament, richness is generally 

The pupils of the Government schools exhibit, among obtained at the smallest sacrifice of means, and without 
other designs, some meritorious ones for paper-hanging, any sacrifice of truth. The same may be said of the 
It is evident, tljat their general taste is controlled and hangings in silk and wool, and the carpets in this col- 
regulated by the kqpwledge of the just principles which lection, the designs for which art? highly commendable 
should govern the*oniamentatiou of these as well as tff for their strict adherence to true principles, 
the other nuupifactifres for which they have laboured. jVithout having any sympathy with the application of 
Being students* works, the^ can hardly be expected to decorative paper-hangings, such as those of DeICi court 
abound in fenog r or inveitrion, and it is sufficient to find (France, 1715, n. 1258) aud others, it would be unjust to 
that they are well drawn, skilfully executed, and amenable pass Jjiem witriout praising the artist-like design, the 
Ao just laws of composition. Ip examining the design powerful execution, and the great ability displayed in 
applied to the manufectures themselves, the same want these works by the French artists. In that by Delicourt, 
of just jM&ieiples is observable as jn the works of the besides the skilfully-blocked hunting subject of the centre 
designers. It is true that manufacturers must produce < fianel, the details of the parts, such as the grouping of 
works in every stfle, as well to suit those c Who Sire unable the game and arms on the pilasters, and of the birds and 
to appreciate jrhat is good, as those of more informed children on the frieze, have great merit, apart from the 
taste; but it might be expected, in an Exhibition of this skill with which the whole has been adapted dtor block- 
nature— an Exhibition of Skilled labour and of Ihc strife printing. The same may be said of the work exhibited 
after excellence- that excellence would be the rule, and by Madkr Brothers (France, 1369, p. 1241), which is an 
error the exception, whereas the reverse” is generally the extremely fanciful and clever piece of decoration, and in 
case. m Were it a part of the duty ofche Reporter to enter as good taste as such false treatments can well be. The 
into the clever and skilful execution, the treatment of frieze of children is well designed and ably managed for 
the pigmedts, the excellent blocking, or the general printing* the landscape of Zurban (France, I860 p. ,1241) 
no feature of snch fabrics, there would be much to say of has alfo much merit in its details ; and the work or 
the foreign exhibitors, Delicourt (France, 1 71 5, p. J258) Qevoux hatf parts ^worthy of examination. % 
and Zither, (France, 1536, p. 1250), Spoerlin add Thelo decorations bear out the remarks at the opening 

mermans* (Austria, 651, p. 1041) of -Vienna, and others* of this* Report as to the superiority of the French vfork- 
as well as of Townsend and Parker (Class XXVI., ing artists. The men who* carry out the designer’s in- 
3l8£p. 758), "Woollams (ibid., 32 2, p. 758\ and others ventious in France must themselves have a large share of 
on the English sid* ; but in the dmgn of tjieir papers andrart-knowlecbre to be able to prepare the design 
there is little tq commefld, and works or passable excel* for the nmutdacturer’s processes with the ability so^vident 
lenoe in this cespect #re^he rare exceptions to theiwcol- in the works just remarked upon, 
lections. One or ti|0 designs, delicate hi colour and on Among the English contributions in paper-hanging are 
just principles, are exhibited bp Fetter and Kahn (262, specimens qf me lately-introduced processes of printing 
p. 1375) \ix the Bnssian«Court, mixed up, however, with *by such machinery as is U6ed for cotton goods, and of 
o tliers in thesusual Mae taste; and passable designs on applying nftny colours from one block. These are likely 
the principles therein pdvorated are 9 to be found occa- to cfe&te a style of ornamentation for such fe.bri.es of the 
sionally in other co^ectiohs, evitjpntly resulting from a most depraved kind. The largeness and flatness of do- 
happy accident rather than a well-ifegul&tpd choice. dThe tails attainable by block-printing are less suited to cylinder 
English an t d foreign Tuanufactur^rs seem equally at sea : printing than more minute details, and the new processes 
*with the exception of a few simple diapers, «whicb hardly offer ready means of applying several colours at A small 
call for individual Miu a k K the wodkfi <>f the best ex- expense; the reverse of *hat has hitoerto been the case; 
hitatora oh IqeJBnglish Side, while they are very^ieteaD- bejtce the fffort has been to impress a* many tints as 
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possible on paper, ami excellence is reckoned rather by j has little constructive use, and is apt to look rather an 
the number of colours than any oilier quality. Thus we i addition than an integral part of the work* In the parly-* 
are informed that works are pnnted in u sixteen colours,” gates exhibited at the south end of thi? Transept, great 
in 41 fourteen colours," dec., the works themselves evi- pains have been taken to get over this difficulty, butffiot# 
dencing the absence of all knowledge of the effective with success, since the two metals arc joined in pails 
arrangement of colour; while violent, crude, and harsh wholly at variauce with constructive strength ; in fret, ft 
tint* are toojofteo used to give greater impression of this is a wrought-irou detignf partly executed in cast iqptal. 
exmlenceJ and the result is littleness and extreme mean- Moreover, cast-iron ornament is foecessarity far heavier 1 
ness; ixf Act, such papers are, ip point of design, much than that of wrought irqp, irom the extreme brittleness 
inferior to those printed in two colours by the same of the cast metal; this heaviness is s%dljr opposed to its 
machinery^ Well-considered design, thoroughly adapted real constructive strength in the manner usuffily adopted 
for this process, would enable the manufacturer to upite for putting together; thcgupuneutal parts of such struc- 
good taste with extreme cheapness; whpreas the only tures being riveted or screwed into the framing, tliere are 
present result is by increased Jabour. U) detract* from the srpaller points of attachment than in wrought ifon; the 
beauty of the ornamentation. It is impossible, however, pares bed themselves lgss perfectly at the junction? since 
not to remark the skilful printing exhibited by our Eng- it is impossible to assist this union with the hammer, and 
lish manufacturers. * the metal has small tenacity, and easily breaks with any 

- ... • sudden jar : thus there is much less power to support, 

Exterior and other Metal Work. t while there is of necessity much greater weight to bear; 

• The works, in metal, of this section which are exhi- and without very careful ana well-considered design, 
bited, consist chiefly of constructions for fountains, and nftking the ornament as far as posfible a brace to toe 
of ornamental iron-work in gates and Imlcomes, and for work, the whole is apt to be an msefurg aggregation of 
door-panels, lamp-pillars, •flower-vase*, and tyzzas. The parts, without constmctive unity or truth. In large 
best of the metal fountains are so nearly withiiPthc limits works, cast in one piece, such difficulties are greatly Air- 
of fine art, that their consideration may be left to that mounted, as weight can then be made to add strength, 
class. It is, however, to be remarked, that the ziift instead of detracting from it. In the old hammer- 
castings of the French and German founders sho^how wrought gates, the ornament was not oidy atqjly integral * 
suitable that metal is, as a means of spreading the best part of the work, but most materially assisted in* the go- 
art, ‘for any exterior purpose, in a cheap and durable ma- nernl support. Thus great lightness and elegance were, 
tonal, as welf as of embellishing public works of the in this case, consistent with great strqpgth, since toe 
above-named character, at comparatively small cost witfi- ornamental details supplied a megas, not pdy of tying 
out the evils arising from oxidation when iroff is used. *and bracing the work together, but of preventing the 
Notwithstanding all that has been said about the incongruity froflt ©(•the gate from drooping with itssown weight, to 
of our climate with public fountains, there are undoubt- the great hindrance of its use, and widen in cast works of 
edly long periods of the year, and those when Loudon is this kind has often to be assisted by the nse of friction-** 
most crowded as well with her own resident population rollers — a make-shift that the older workmen would have 
as with visitors, when such works ard Hot only extremely despised. When, therefore, we consider the varied beauty 
ornamental, but when an exhausting atmosphere would of which wrought iron is capable, its far greater dura- 
render them of real utility and refreshment. The nation hility, its tenacity and power of resisting accidents, the 
of water, at any season, has a great charm, and is pe- individuality of design which arises from its beinjfwrought 
culiar in its power of giving pleasure even in the simplest by the hand instead of cast in, a mould (^hereby leaving 
jet or fall, agreeably ithd artistically disposed ; and oma- ,the fancy and the feeling of the worJunan untrammelled), 
mental arrangements for its full display would not only it seems not too much to say that it is to be hoped the use 
be picturesque additions to our city, which offers m so o$ the wrought metal will again pr&ail oyer that of cast 
many localities for their adoption, but would afford* to for such purposes. * 

our artists motives for combinations of figures with oma- The gates aud pilasters exhibited by the Coalbbook- 
mental deefiration, and thus, perhaps, be ft means of once dale Company (p. 659-1*60), at the north end of the 
more writing fine and ornamental art, which, sadly the Transept, from desijjhs ty (Tharies Crookes, are an excel* 
deterioration of public taste, have for so long a time been lent spccimfti of casting, •being wholly of eftst iron, each 
almost wholly separated. It may be doubted if the public gate in one piece. Much of the false oonstrueticnuriluded 
would willingly part with even the tame and common# ,to has consequently been avoided, and many of the difi- 
place repetitions which adorn Trafalgar Square ; and culties overcome. Tl^e design of this gates, however, 
those who have had the pleasure of enjoying the foun- partakesftoo much of that adopted in wrought construc- 
tains of Italy aud France will be quite prepared to judge tions, especially in carrying up the form of toe centre, at 
of the effect which more skilfully -designed structures the top, jnto florid ornamentation, which tends in this 
would have on the public mind here. weightier metal toeway down the gate, without any com- 

Such works in iron as gates, balconies, and panels, are, pensating beanflk or usefulness. The introduction of a 
for the greater part, in cast metal, which of late years, heavy panel of ornament below is also rather conynou- 
from its capability of cheap ornamentation, bos almost place, and due regand seems hardly to have beendiad to 
wholly, superseded wrought iron for these jurposes. *tl \& whole surface in designing the ornamentation. The 
Where the object is intended to lie fixed and imnusveable, piasters fcave^nore originality : the small twisted bars 
as. a balcony or panel, cast work is not^unsuitablc, and js surrounding the centre columns give a lightness, corn- 
capable or much beauty of ornaxneutal design, as We see pared With the strength obtained, which adds to the 
in pqpels exhibited by Muehl, Wahl, ana Co. (France, elegance : the striking-plates of the hand-gates, however, 

904, p. 122$). In these the ornament adds to the strength should have been ornamentally constructed or banded in 
by its numerous articulations, while it is light and elegant *with the pilasters in thi centre, to increase* the strength 
in its forms. Works of this kind arc generally of a*size aud resist t£e jar of the closing. The other great work 
to admit of casting in onepiece, ensuring tliepeby strength in metal by thu'Campony is an dhiamental dome of east 
and lightness by continuity of parts. But in cast-iron mms(Mam Avenue West, 83). *Thj& is a sprk of much 
constructions intended to be moverible, a4in the varioqp pretension, designed in the natural .style, the pilasters 
kinds of gates, a very different character <* Resign is ne- representing oak-stems, prnamented with* leaves and 
cessary; in the first place, because entirAcastfqg is not* acorns, afid with the intervening branehes twisted into 
always possible, both from the difficulty m sunning the an oraameutal form » this treatment is mijtfxi with some 
metri into the numerous ramifications of thaornameft in conventional ornauftnt, here and there, a* it were, indis- 
works of such increased sine, and from the rear of warp- criminately iuSroduced into the pilasters, having a very 
ing in the codling, as well as the great expense of a patchy effect. The pilasters, also, arising as tttey do 
mould, which is saved by forming the ornament of a from a single stfcni, and widening above t^ieir base, Wve 
series of puts. This leads to tils necessity of framing an unsteady wd insecure sppearauce, which Uiight easily. 
the work inwrought, and applying the ornamental details have been avoided, , The great fault, howeyer, is in tqe 
in Ctot iron 4 bn^ hence resolto this evil, that the ornament setting-on of the dome, which from the outride seems to 
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a tree workmen in this respect and* works on inst prin- 
ciples without knowing it. The New Zealander or the 
South Sea Islander first form his war-club or his paddle 
of the sfiape 'best adapted fiw use, and then carves tbs 
surface to ornament it The Swiss peasant, or the shep- 
herd of oar own hilh, does the same. Such also*is the 
case jn the Eastern specimens of these works in the Exhi- 
bition, a\is particukriy exemplified in some choicely 
carved sandal-wood boxes in the Indian Department. Here 
the natural and the refined taste, agree, for tbej^st wood* 
carv&d ornament of the Renaissance is on this principle, 
low in relief, seldom projecting beyond the surface &f 
the pilaster, or the framing of the panel. Hi this* inspect 
the French famiture as a whole is advantageously con- 
trasted with oars, there being less of that imitative treat- 
ment, of those bulky bunches of flowers and fruits, which 
project in such graceless abundance from a large number of 
the British productions. This arises partly from their far 
greater knowledge, partly from their better appreciation 
Of the laws of ornamental treatment and arymgement. 

Another subject requiring attention from tne designer 
is the judicious choice of yie material from which the 
works are to be manufactured. Alfusion has Uefpre been 
made to the error of adapting one material to the orna- 
ment which had been designed for another ; but besidesj 
avoiding this fault? the material itself should be go em- 
ployed os to display it to the greatest advantage, and to 
prodqcc the fullest effect of which it is capable. This 
remark applies sequully to works of stone, wood, metal, 
glass, or any other material. • • 

Thus, for instance, in wood-carving care should be 
taken not only to have the relief so managed as to guard 
the work as much as possible from accidental injury, but 
the designer should seek to adapt the forms of the orna- 
ment to the direction of the gram w hen it is open or free, 
and the work should be framed with a. view to this con- 
sideration ; moreover, ornamental carving should not he 
applied to wood of strongly-marked party-coloured grain, 
but that which is homogeneous in colour should be 
selected for the purpose, in order tliat the shape of the 
ornament may as little q? possible be interfered with by 
being mixed up with the forms and colonrs of the grain. 
It is curious how much costly and skilful labour has been 
thrown away from inatteution to such minor considera- 
tions as these. Again, in metal work a careful study of 


the material will si 
treatment of the sr 


among other things, the proper 
; this is a matter of the greatest 
importance to the general effect. A due distribution of 
burnish and iuat,/>f gilding and plain, or of the various 
kinds of surface tooling or frosted work, is of the utmost 
consequence— not to save labour, though this may result 
from it— but to give richness without gaudiness, and to 
enhance the beauty of certain porta by contrast with 
others. When the whole surface is furnished indiscri- 
minately, as is frequently seen, the result is a glitter 
which obliterates form : when the whole surface is mat, 
the peculiar quality of metal seems lost from the want of 
burnish. 

In some of the furniture exhibited, otherwise of much 
, merit, Jhe ornament is merely conventional, and derived 
from known examples; while in others, it has b&n so 
designed ft* to have a significance and motive ifc its adap-* 
tation. To such we should naturally allow the Ipgher 
merit, Jbut conceits and puerilities are so numerous in 
works of this class, as almost* to destroy the pleasure 
which arises from ornament specially designed. • 
shall, however, have the gratification or referring fo som% 
well-confljdered works of this kind which art evidently 
the results of an imaginative and thoughtfulfnind. 

There are not many “designs” for fumtore §» the 
Great Exhibition, besides those which are riftram by per- 
sons exhibiting also manufactured works If a similar 
kind. In such eases it has been thought mfaf desirable 
to judge of the masufaebred product rather than of tie 
designs; even Lir&ubd (1826, p. 1236) on Ihe Prench 
side, and 0. J. Richardson (207, p. 761) onjhe English, 
the two largest exhibitors, may thus be judged o£ since 
they both exhibit completed works; V 

These general remarks will serve to introduce the first 
subdivision of thMeetiou— 


Cabinet- won* and Furniture of all hinds. ) m 

q * 

The furniture of a man’s house had need to be wdl# 
designed, well constructed, , and judiciously ornament^ • 
for, from beifig constantly under his hand and eye, de- # 
facts overlooked at first,^ r disregarded for some showy 
excellence, grow into great grievances, whep, having be- 
come an. offence, the annoyance dauy increases. Here at 
least utility should be th£ firat object, and, as simplicity 
V rarely offends, that ornament which is tife Aost simple in 
1 style will be likriy to gif e the most lasting satisfaction. 

Yet, on looking over the vtiHdbs articles of cabinet furni- 
ture exhibited, h?w seldom has this consideration been 
attended to. The ornament of such works on the English 
side consists largely of imitative c&rvhijn bunches of 
fruit, flowers, game, and utensils of vanous. kinds in 
swags and festoons of the mosb massive size and the 
boldest impost, attached indiscriminately and without 
meaning to bedsteads, sideboards* bookcases, piei^glasses, 
Ac., rarely carved from the members of the work itself, 
butmerely applied as so much putty-Wbrk or papier- 
mache might De. The laws of ornanteut are as com- 
pletely set at defiance As those of use and convenient 
Many of these works, instead of being useful, would re- 
quire a rail to keep <Sf the household. A sideboard, for 
instance, with garlands of imitative flowers projecting so # 
far fiom the slab as to requiy a “long arrnk to reach 
across it, and ever liable to be chipped and brokeh ; and 
cabinets and bookcases so bristling with waluut-wqpd 
flowers and oak-wood leaves, as to put use out of the 
question. Now, besides that such* treatments are not 
omajacntgl, they are not beautiful, and only enter into 
competition with stamped leather and gulgsf percha. There 
is great reason to doubt if this merely imitative carving 
is ever just in principle, when applied ornamentally to 
furniture; for, although thf masterly chisel of Grinling 
Gibbons has raised it to great favour in this country, and 
although it may be tolerated when executed as skilfully 
as is that on a pier-glass frame by W. (J. Rogers (Class 
XXVI., 195 , p. 750 ), yet it becomes absolutely unbearable 
under less skilftil hands, and when it is lavished in such 
profusion as we find it on many other works. On the 
foreign side, as has beeif remarked, /here is far less of 
tli jf false mode of decoration, apd a better sense of orna- 
ment prevails ; the works are more frequently designed 
in the traditional styles. In FAnce, a modification of 


the Renaissance is principally used, and in this the orna- 
ment is in JgW relief; and does faot interfere with use; • 
although false construction is a vice of that period, which 
has not been remediedsin modem works, but is sometimes 

"'^wstjle'of ftmis X* 7 . ‘lingers in soiBe of .the French 
works; its playfulness of line gnd surface, its varied 
treatment and mixture of materials, together with its 
showiness, •still comgaond favout with the multitude. In 
the French Oram (and in some works on the English 
side, probably of French' manufacture) it is seen in its 
genuine character. The surfaces of these works .are 
curved, when practicable; they afa veneered in parti- 
coltf fired woods, and panels arc formed by or-molu mould- 
ings, often 111 both instances completely at variance with 
the true construction ; and occasionally the panels are 
filjpd wiA porcelain enamels, the whole having at least 
a gay and sparkling •appearance. Some attempts have 
been made in the English Department to adapt ornament 
of this period to cabinet* furniture, but it has been totajly 
misunderstood. Instead of the treatment above described, 
the bold scrolls and shell forms used in thq decoration of 
rooms*at that period are here seen served m all their 
coarseness on furniture. Such works bear out the remark 
before made, tifat these forms were especiallyradapted for 
fcilding. and, indeed, are hardly bArable,wxcept when so 
treated, or when made of metal. This bocomra even 
more apparent when frill-coloured /roods aw used, such 
as mahogany ; ifl this imperial tffe ornament is even more 
mmmS and heavy .than fn lighter-coloured wood, ranee, 
however, the vendors of* cheap furniture,bave adopted 
this manner as*a cheap and flashy decoration for their # 
goods, it is to be liopwi that it will soon be entirely pro- 
scribed, fr retained only by such dealers. 
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A Those designers who unreservedly adopt the ornament support a sideboard, or dogs form the arms of an elbow* 
•m past times must, of course, apply it to their works crnur ; nor, again, why swans should make their nests 
without any peculiar significance or connected idea, but under a table, at tbe risk of having their necks broken 
r merely for its beautiful forms, elegance, grace, or rich- by every one seated at it : indeed, in most cases: as such 
Where, however, apy significant alhision, senti- imitative forms cannot in the strict sense be called orna- 
ment, «or happy idea can Be embodied in the ornament, s&ant, they almost challenge inquiry as to why they have 
mating it wity the use and intent of the work on which been adopted, and disappoint us when we find it has peon 
it is to be placed, it wnl have a charm which the others without motive ; this is not the case with traditional orna- 
waafc Not that this want ft peculiar to the application meat, which, like the«current coin, is acoepted at once 
of traditional Ornament, since the designer in the natural (.without inquiry. 

or imitative manner seldom attempts ai^tr connexion be- The sideboard, carved in walnut, as here ahown, and 
tween* his decoration and tbe^vork to which it is to be which is exhibited in the French Court, by Foun&XNOM 
applied* There seems no fitness, for 'instance, in sur- (France, J 23 Vp. 1236), is an apt illustration of ornament 
rounding the frame of a pier-glass with dead birds, game, having a just and characteristic significance. This piece 
.shell -fish, nets, &c., although they may be excellent of furniture is of rare excellence and merit in design, and 
specimens <of taring; nor is it clear why eagles should of skilful and artistic execution as to carving, and. 



although «of a highly decorative character, is fitted for which, are treated as statues, the cornice is ^racketed, 
the purpose for which it is intended. Six dogs, emhto- and supports4>oys with the impte^ls of the vineyard 
matical of the chaee, resting on a Ifloor of inlaid wood, and of agriculture. It risfes into a pediment in the 
support the glaht which has a simple carved moulding centre; this is broken in the manner of the .R ena issa nc e, 
along its firont, and is inlaid in geometric forms. The and, decorated with a figure of Plenty crowning the group, 
dogs are not merely inytative, but are frcatdd as a part 'She upright line of fn e back is gracefully varied at the 
of ah ornamented bracket Or console, thus composed sides, and constructively strengthened by carved ^rackets, 
architecturally for H earing and support. Above thxrslab, above which are terminal figures bearing the implements 
- standing on mar pedettali, are female figures, gracefully of fishery on we one side and of the ebaoe on the other, 
designed as fimbUmtsof the four quartern of Ihe world, The panel* of the pedestals and of the side compartments 
each bearing fheftnost usefhl production of their climate below are fifced with carvings formed of the fruits of 
as contributions to the feast. Tt&% Europe has wine; various countries, grouped with the instruments of horti- 
Asia, tea; Africa, coflee tend America, the sugar-cane, culfims and agriculture. Two brockets on tthe side com* 
In tta,eentral space between the pedestals.Vhich is rather partments between the figures give an opportunity for 
the -widest of the hhree, the planets of the ch&ce are placing silvA plate in a position for display. The oma- 
pound out qu the very board, and above this the space is mental parts pi this piece of ftrniture are carved through* 
•filled with a?fnflned picture of rare fruits, "giving an dp* out in a masterly maifoer, and in a bold and free style; 

pmfephity io wulivetme sfork by tbe addition of odour, it is consistent as a whole, and free from puerilities, and, 

; ,-:i without militating against good taste; above thefifigufes, while it is thoroughly fitted for in purpose as a sideboard^ 
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it is at the same time of a highly- ornamental character, as examples of careful and strict afthesion to true pm* 
without any of its decoration Doing overdone or thrown ciplcs of construction and ornamentation, that the works 
away. # It corresponds in its constructive form with the in |liis Court are so often alluded to ; they deserve rnm^ 
Renaissance of the 15th century— in the style ot its meudation for their illustration of truth, and as showmg 
carvings rather with the works or the 13th ; the gates* of what one man, by earnest aim well-directed attention, can 
Ghiberti having evidently supplied the idea of the groups achieve iu the reformafton of taste, and in the training 
of fruit and implements which fill the panels; and it may and forming of other mind* 1 9 assist in his truthfU 
be remarked as a fault, that it has been overlooked that labours. Their unity of character, moreover, is not the 
the relief in Ghiberti's work w&s suited |p metal, the least among their many excellences. • • . 
ornament standing beyond the face of the frdtoing of the The cases of musical instruments have*been barely 
panel; but in adapting it to wood this should have been alluded to in this sectiw #f our Report, although they 
modified so as to bring the impost of thecarving within must be classed under the head of furoiturj^ Such 
the surface ; such foults, however, are trifling 4n a work works, exhibited in various parts of the Exhibition, dis* 
otherwise of great ability. The care which has been play a vast amount labour entirely thrown awJy, and 
taken to keep ml the ornamental details in the same scale tending Ally to vulgarise that to whiA iu is applied, 
throughout is an additional merit, aud the wood has boeu Some pianofortes are entirely covered with inlays ; some 
judiciously chosen as to colour and grain. g with gilding ; some have pillars that # support nothing. 

When we turn from such works as the above to furni- and carved brackets applied V> no purpose. • There is 
ture designed strictly in accordance with the rules of a j little harmony to the eye, however much may be pro* 
•traditional style, we feel that there is often a cold pro- | diced for the ear : common sense, nevertheless, would 
priety about it which requires consideration before we can t seem to* require simplicity in the eatcaior decoration, 
admire it ; yet among suck are some of the best works of , that one organ may have rest while the other is occu- 
the Exhibition. The wardrobe or T. F. WiiAa, of Stutt- j pied. The thought indicated by the ornament is rre- 
gard (Wurtcraburg, 70, p. 1118); the console-table and ) quently most commonplace, being often that of a whole 
glass of A. Uabwptti, of Siena (Tuscany, 91, p. 1298* ; concert of musical instruments around the one orna- ( 
are excellent specimens in their kind, well designeiLcon- men ted, or their substitution for brackets, columns, or ' 
strue lively, and ornamented in exact couformity with the j legs. There seems to be as little invention as fitness in 
Renaissance style; the cabinet of llxraUET-LEFiUNCE ! adapting lyres os legs to pianofortes, yet this has t^en 
(France, 1437^ p. 1245) has high merit ; the ornamental j resorted to, whilst any consideration of a better mode of 
treatment of a picture-frame by M. J. Lu&ard (p. 1239% I applying the suppoij, especially in the case of grand 
the cradle in the Fine Art Court (353, p. 842),*so skil- j pianofortes, appears to have been overlooked. 8ome of 
fully carved in boxwood, by W. G. Rogers, from a well- ! tb^besAnakers, both native and foreigjif have contented 
composed design l>y his son, W. Harry Rogers, also; | themselves with carefully selected woods of choice grains** 
aiul a sideboard by a student of the School of Design ! enriched by can ed or gilt mouldings only, and have 
at Sheffield (p. 758). With these exceptions, the best j justly relied ratber on the merits of their "instruments 
works are in the French Furniture Court, although in j than on the gaudiuess of the cases. This is, ut- least, 
them the style is often mixed, and the constructive faults ! sensible, since the ornament- of such works is qui%* 6up- 
of the Renaissance have been adopted as well as the i*rna- j plemcntary, and will less bear overdoing than gn many 
mentation. In other styles, perhaps, the best example of i other articles of cabinet furniture, 
a careful adherence to tradition is observable in the fur- j , inlays of metal, motlier-of-pearl, or toi*oisesliell, may 

niture of the Media*vaV Court, as in a Gothic sidelioard, be introduced with excelleut effect infrrutture ; but they 
really fitted to display a service of plate ; a carved oak imist be used sparingly. * Such a marvel of labour as the 
cabinet bookcase, by J. G. Crack (Class XXVI., 530, ta^le exhibited by Perez (271a, p. la4H), jgi the Spanish 
p. 701); and other works. These are particularly to be j Court, of course "does not coufe within the scope of this 
commended for their sound constructive treatment, and I remark ; the Mibduea colour of* the wood used, and the 
for the very judicious manner ha which ornament is made forms chosen, are nevertheless so judicious, that as a 
subservient to it. The metal work is also excellent? and piece of ornamental ^nlqy it i# excellent tpr its art, as# 
the brass fitting of the panels of the l»ookcase deserves to well as froifl its curiosity os a feat of labour. Some of 
be studied, both far the manner in which it has been put the buhl cabinet furniture in the French Court mmy be 
together, and for its graceful lines. The candelabra of, instanced as showing that an excess yf really beautiful 
the sideboard also are sensible forms, without any unite- ornament tires %s, and* causes inerctriAwsness. There 
ecssary ornament. Such furniture in old times was often are some Excellent specimens of geometrical wood inlays 
ornamented with mottoes or texts, a practice which might for furniture Exhibited by Mabceun (France, 306, 
well be revived, as having for more Significance than the p. 1207), qpid the inlaid top of% table among the furni- 
Commonplace conceits or much of the ornament of the ture by Leistler (pp. 1039, 1040), in the Austrian rooms, 
present day. It may perhaps be objected that the general has much mcrit% such •inlays come under the 6&me 
forms of furniture in this style want variety, and this is general laws as mosaics, which have already been treated 
rendered more apparent by the florid lines of many of the of, requiring great simplicity and perfect flatness. ’The 
works around them; but the principal reason will be table (112) w pietra dura, by Boschetti (Rome, 17, 
found |o arise from a due consideration AT the trag con- p. f286), $ opsistuig of a wreath of orange-flowrs, bor 
atruotive treatment of umd f which is ill adapted to curved dcred by a simple line, is in the purest taste ; the more 
forms on account of its gram, and requirts horizontal and* costly 8ne near it 16 marred by the introduction of a band 
perpendicular lines as the bagis of framing. * The eccle- of^architectural ornament, contrasting far too rtrongly 
siasticaj character of the works in this Court has been with its ground,— a fault wovthy oSnotice, as it prevails 
already alluded to. It must be remembered that the largely in similar works* * J 

spirit of the age from which they have been adopted* was L The furniture in papier maclie is plmost wholly of 
to bring a sense of the pervading authority of the Church,* English manufacture ; it is derived from Ike old impor* 
aud the qg/wawf forms of religion, at least, .into all tbc tationg^from Japan, but has gone f8e beyond such goods 
offices of daily life. This was altogether dfanged when in its excess or decoration: it is the ny>st gaudily deco- 
the revival of ancient learning and of ancjfent art de- rated of all manufactures, |nd seems quite beyond the 
stroyed the Christian symbolism of ornament An8 deluged pale of an just principles of onftment.* There is no 
the Roman Church with decoration derived fh»i|%|i&!sm, apparent reason why this material should not be used for 
and consequently entirely opposed to the trap spirit ftp chairs, couches, table?, or cradles ; hut the art of design* 
which all ecclesiastical ornament should be lonoeivea ingfor it is not* yet attained: e& tpe material possesses 
The change in ecclesiastical decoration soony pervaded peculiar properties of dtfength and tightness, without 
domestic furniture also, and ornament lost all ■enificanee needing any fVamihg, it should be considered purely for 
and symbolic life. . Some credit, therefore, if due to the itself, and,the designer must forget all other constructive 
revival of a better and purer state of things, ak a return forms. As to its ornapientation, the sooner it has a tho* 
to the old paths and avoidance of the present ifcere sen- roug^ revision the better, since at present it is a mass of 
studism of ornament. Yet it is not cm this account, but barbarous’splendoijr that offends the et c a m quarrels 
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# ^ith every other Hud of manufacture with which it glaring kind, as whercslegs are made to remove, or where 
oratdii in contact. The simple lacquered work of India the whole front of a cabinet or wardrobe is made into 
, may afford an example for the ornamentation of papier doors hanging to the sides without a framed lhcia and 
jtaehd. Figs. 2 and 3, Plate 3, are specimens of lacquered hanging style, and both the side and centre columns 
ware taken from the tops *>f small boxes in the Indian (inhere columns are so used as decorations) are made to 
Department. The purely ornamental treatment of the move with the doors. 

forxhs and their elegau* flowing lines, with the agreeable In reviewing the furniture of the Exhibition, the ques- 
manner in which both gold q nd colour are dispersed over tiou of the education of the art-workman again comes 
the ‘surface, is a lesson of richness without gaudiness prominently under review. While it must be confessed 
worthy of ^he attention of the t in&nufactnres of papier <that the general design of the French works in this class 
machq: and when it is remembered tba* this ware is of are greatly in advance of our own, it is also apparent 
the commonest and cheapeA Character, jt serves to show hoW much more widely diffused in France is that art* 
that vv£gur forms and bad ornament are not necessarily knowledge, which, combined with handicraft, constitutes 
connected with cheap manufacture. , • the true art-workman. Although this is peculiarly seen 

Some of th£ greatest faults ifl the furniture of the in works in metal, it is evident in many other branches 
Exhibition are its unsuitabiencss to uses, and its false of industry. Wherever the human figure is used as 
construction. Look, fo» instance, at the costly articles ornament in English works, it is pretty sure to be fruity : 
of the Austrian' rooms, and it will be found os skilful in the figure may be well composed, may be evidently 
execution os it is dfficiedt in adaptation to its intended designed in good taste, since that is often the work of a 
purposes. Th^ bed looks more fitted for a corpse tc^lie superior artist ; but in the execution it is almost always 
in state on than ftfr a pla|p of repose ; it is a congeries of disfigured and spoiled. The extremities are finished 
parts without' an object: the footboard is 60 high and without knowledge of the internal structure, the fingers, 
solid that it shuts in the sleeper as in a prison, and com- toes, und^ktints have no bones within the skin, but that 

n impedes the free circulation ( pf air ; the footposts “ gummy** undecided treatment which evidences the igno- 
bm massive purposeless bases, and dwindle into /once of the workman. In wood-carving this is equally 
mere sticks as they approach the heavy canopy; the apparent, even vfaen it consists only of ornamental forms, 
wood selected is unsuitable for carving, its party-coloured Very often in such work the “ design’* of the ornament 
grain blurring the ornamental forms. In the other fiir- would seem to he by the same unskilled hand that carved 
nhure like inconsistencies appear; in the cabinet large it, since it is mostly out of place, coarse and merely 
spaces are thr6wn qway, and therefore, though occupying “ natural” in style, and rarely reaches beyond the expres- 
much room, it has little that is Available for use ; the sion o& the most commonplace thought, or the imitation 
centre* space, { witli its canopy (though pretty), has no of the commonest fruits and flowers. That great power 
apparent purpose, and it is quite disproportioned to the of imitation and skill of hand, however, are not wanting 
« size of the wings, besides being deficient in the appear- in the English carver, is evident from many examples, 
ance of support. The bookcase has the B&me fault of and is particularly shown in the beautiful and delicate 
room thrown away and of upsuitahleness to use, besides flowers, Ac., of T. W. Wallis, of Louth (Fine Art 
being a false adaptation of Gothic stone forms to wood- Court, Class XXX., 89, p. 825), which arc quite equal to 
carving. This latter fault is elsewhere also largely pre- the French works in the same style; but even these go 
valent { it is an error in most of the Belgian furniture, no further than imitation, and the human figure cannot 
Thus we have a wardrobe which would be more charac- be carved by a merely imitative process success in ren- 
tcristic as arf* oratory, and a bookcase with arches lhat dering either the human figure or auimals when in life 
support nothing, Aid buttress^ which have no thrusts tw and motion can only be the result of knowledge attained 
resist. Indeed it should be remembered that the arch is by a careful study of the structure of the bony frame- 
not a wooden, but essentially a stone construction^ it work and of the moving muscles; and it is the want of 
will be evident, on a moment's consideration, that it is a such anatomical knowledge and of a proper training in 
means of obtaining support by a number of separate small art that causes the deficiency we are obliged to notice in 
parts, the reverse of ^imber construction. It ought, the+English Department, and compels the carver to con- 
tlierefore, to be well considered before* being used in fine himself to mere works of imitation, knowing that 
wood, wherein it should arise rather from coupled knees higher arc lieyond his powers. 

4 or Brackets introduced to strengthen horizontal beams. The two figures in tne front of the cabinet of Kinguet 
than as an independent form, e Its improper-use will ala>" Lepbince (p. 1245), for instance, are nnapproacbcd by 
be seen iff ’ various sideboards On the ungfish side. In anything in English furniture; as is the rare excellence 
these the bfrsk consistsaof a mirror, ovqr which a wooden of the carvings on the sideboard of Fourdinois (p. 1238), 
arch is thrown; the glaqs having the effect pf a void or and the works qf Lienard (p. 1239). Evon where the 
opening; the thin wooden arch, healing nothing, not only figure has had a partial study, the imitation is often cold 
has a meagre appearance, but f# having frothing to sustain and “ mannered ; ” the letter is followed rather than the 
its thrusts, is quite as much at variance with the use of spirit, and it is almost impossible to find a workman 
th€ material as it is r with a propet sense of construction, entering into the feeling and spirit of the artist-designer, 
One of the best of such treatments is seen in an elegqpt and treating the work in a good and bold style. The 
cabinet # and mirror exhibited by Mr. ‘S nell (Class bronzts of me:i and animals are perfect instances, in 
XXVI.,* 170), wherein a light inner lolufrn and arch, Fredch works, of the power of the workmen to enter 
metallised by gilding, is introduced with good effect ; < fully inti the feelings of the artist, and to appreciate 
even fyere, however, the pilasters which support the o\jtcr stylq and intention, but the same union has hardly any- 
arch seem to want brackets at thd sides of their base to where been attained by the English workman. The 
give more^appearaneb of support, for the introduction of Belgian carvers, with G£ebts (p. 1165) at their head (a 
which there is ample space ; Hue small abortive ones perfect artist in wood), are advancing in the same direc- 
whilch are used nerving only the mope difectly to point-* » tion, ahd it must be allowed that the Austrian figure carv- 
fagout this brant. * • . ing, as shewn in tne furniture of Lexsixer (p. 1039, 40), 

Sham instruction |§ another error alluded to, flot only is much bejbnd ours, while the Berlin casting and chasing 
of the kind before spoken of,— the suppression of the true of small wdeks is fest rivalling the French, and in some 
constructive forms, ya paifels, framing, and giving eases is ink much purer style. The carving of Italy is 
undue ^miifeace to others,— but also where those pcfr- carefol, hue tame, and inclined to littleness ; this will be 
lions whICh are intended for sbpport (as, for instance, seen by Sofeptring the style of the children in Barbetti*s 
coinmns in ‘cabinet* leg* in sideboards. Ac.) are made to table and (mirror (p. 1298), a wefrk otherwise highly com- 
mof e from under the parts teieqjkd to be supported when mend&Maawiih the gusto and vigour— the larger manner 
' opening foe dc m of the ftir^iture. .This is a Ammon and boldentreatmentr*- of some of the French works. The 
case in «^eu designed in the Renaissance style, and children ott a small scale in foe bookcase of Hollas® 
’ «** theaefodntyW some of the best antique Specimens; and Son (*. 745), vouch contains some otherwise good 

nevyrtheleiSi jt Jfr a aO&structive fruit, and is instanced carving, afrow the timidity of foe Bag&fo art-workttmn 
oecause u^s the fource of many like errors gf a*more when ne jam to defcl with the figuiV* 1 Some very smell 
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panels, carved in white wood, ona sideboard by J. M. sharp and thorny that to touch it vfould be impossible? < 
Lrvirn (p. 751), are in better style, although very 
minute, 4mt the general want of knowledge is too appp- 


prober treaties prepared for them, laying down the prin- 
ciples of ornament, and giving tlym a thorough founda- 
tion in practical geometry, form, proportions and, above, 
all-in anatomy, together with a carefol educafcon 0 / the 
hand and cjre ; and nnless the Government and the manu- 
facturers of this country are soon awakened to opr defi- 
ciencies, and prepared to mak<% great sacrifices* we must 
be content Ho lag still further behind as the world 
advances, and for the fhture to be manufacturers of 
cheap goods, leaving excellence and beauty to our conti- 
nents neighbours. « 

Hardware. * 

Under this head ore comprised grates, fenders, fire-irons, 
stoves, gas-fittings, lamps, and various miscellaneous 
applications; the whole being largely connected with 
ornamental design. The works in this section, •however, 
are not more miscellaneous iu their use than they are in 
their style of orpamention, almost every manufactures 
endeavouring to exhibit in any and every style. J'hus 
we have Greek candelabra adapted to many uses, Gothic 
chandeliers and Renaissance lamps, with a pretty large 
sprinkling of the forms and ornament of I^ouis X T V. and 
XV., to which, on the English side esp&ially, is *0 be 
added the natural style before alluded to, wiuclf, adopt- 
ing foliage or flowers as its leading idea, presents them 
as they grow, without any constructive or architectural 
arrangement whatever. Yet even this is encouraging, 
since it indicates a desire for something more thau mere 
reproductions of the antique, or that Aicldt of ornament 
which the ignorant gather from many works, and re- 
assemble without taste or appropriateness; it at L-ast 
indicates a change. In a great portion of the metal 
works French taste is found largely to prevail on both 
sides of the building, nfr is this to be wondered at, since, 
for a long time, the lively fancy and invention of many 
excellent. French artists have l*een directed to designing 



excellent. French artists have l*een directed to designing 
and modelling for these goods ; ably seconded, also, by 
trained and educated workmen capable of appreciating 
their labours, and completing them by Skilful casting, 
chasing, and fitting. Rut the tendency of the Ffrnch 
mind towards display has resulted in over-ornamentation, 
and it is unfortunate that this fault is rather a merit in 


In making such a comparison can we do otherwise than 
feel that the one is hon&t, useful, characteristic, and 
therefore beautiful, whilst the others are flashy and 
grotesque, full of little prettinesses, which some mis- 
name *' ideas,” put together without any leading*motive, 
and having no defiuite character or true construction ? 
i The faults of English design for hardware are obvious 
to every one ; the error of the French designers is equally 
Of^n to the most superficial observer? in tjie great mass 
of these works there is no reSt for the eye — the whole 
surface is nothing but ornament* Thus, fbr instance, the 
French art-bronzes have justly obtained a wide reputa- 
tion, and the works of Deniere, Pradier, Meue, and other » 
French artists, are soughkfor all over Etmqfe ; but when 
such become a part # of manufacture, and liablg^o be 


the eyes of the world, and has been eagerly adopted by# glassed as hardware, art is overlaid with ornament, and 
the manufacturers of other nations, more especially of the skill ofl tlieeworkmaif is directed "to that which de- 

.1.. 1. ■ 1. ; a > ? v • * . . • ^ 1 _ 1 1 ji 1 


our own, that which is meretricious being retained, 
whilst whjt is really excellent in French design, and 
especially in French workmanship, *is overlooked by 
them, or is unattainable. 


?d t grades thf work, and sadly militates against good taste, 
ml Thus, figures designed with mdfch fancy, and modelled 
by with abil^y and vigour, are vulgarized from the imita- 
tion of fur and of tnc texture of tne garments, of buckles, 


Moreover, whilst the most able French artists in metal, buttons, and ties%f the dress, of chain or plate urmonr 
eschewing the gaudy style of Louis XV., have returned or weapons, whilst th% homogeneity of the bronze if no 


to a modified form of the Renaissance, anckhave given it longer retained, but v^pous parts of dress are treated in 
somewhat of newness of character, the English designers Various tintssof the metal ; and all the different qualities 
for hardware (with a few exceptions) either Btili adhere of*surface^such as tooling, frosting, and burnishing, in 
to the contorted style first named, or produce works which it Is but just to say the workmen are mo^f skilful, 
composed'of ornaments pirated from Itll times afid aft are brought into play to enrich the effect; while some- 
nations, put together without any sense of construction, tffoes we have, in addition, combinations of many ma- 

mitVAit ad1o«.iA« AMil a L 1 j. ?_1_ L .(Ill 


without selection and withouUfituess. Such works are a terials, such as marble, percelojp, ivory, and bronze, 
thorough chance-medley that disgrace our mauufac- waited in a single work, • • 

turets, and make us look back to the simpler forini of* Another dpm of works arc those anomalous candelaora 
the middle ages with respect and regret. f • composed ofpojdfe lain vases filled frith *a bunch of flowers 

Let Ay one examine the characteristic! simplicity of in ormolu, a few bearing candle!* aiqpugsl a* number of 
the candlestick here engraved (exhibited by Messrs, barren branches, the whole being a bush of glitter and 
Hardman, 532, p. 761, from a design by M \ W. Pugin), burnish. This is the direction which naturalism in 
adapted as it is for use, standing firmly, caj&bTe of being •ornament fakes in France. Sueli works have a total 
handled, light, yet strong, and compare it wilbsthe showy absence of constructive feeling, and an equal want of 
works around it, so ragged and tangled with ornanfrnt proper treatment oft metal; to add to their finery, an 


Hardman, 532, p. 761, from a design by M \ W. Pugin), burnish. This is the direction which naturalism in 
adapted as it is for use, standing firmly, caj&bTe of being ^ornament fakes in France. Suah works have a total 
handled, light, yet strong, and compare it wltfasthe showy absence of constructive feeling, and an equal want of 
works atoun<| it, so ragged and tangled widi ornanfrnt proper treatment oft metal; to add to thpir finery, an 
that all diaracteristicfrm is lost, branched anns bristling dpergne of artificial flowers fo dften mixed up with 
with foliage weighing down rather than jracing and metoHac ones, as a cfefitre-piece fo£ the dinner-table, 
supporting them, with perhaps a bunch of limey chains There are many large candelabra in various parts of the 
dangling m the way of those who wouMjtouch or lift Exhibition- in France, Holland, Austria* and Russia— 
them, or two or three Parian Cupids baskinkat the foot, which evidence the wjde dispersion of Frencji style, arid 
or bearing up the candles ; and where the land should contain gxagger&tions of the most frequent French faults, 
grasp the stem tb Eft the candelabrum, thekmament so The error, howeyer, does not ■wholly rest frith the de- 
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sailer, since it if ill fee long before lie lias a public suffi- 
ciently educated*to relish the amount of plainness which 
is absolutely necessary to give the true value to each 
part enriched. 

* Gratis . — Grates rank ampng the principal works in 
hardwire to which om&mcutaL dcisign is applied, at least 
on tile English side, an* 1 there by far the best specimens 
both as to design and workmanship are to be found : this 
was tb be expected from the general necessity for warmth 
in our cold«Ond Variable climate an Englishman's love 
for his fireside having passed into a pro veto. It is grati- 
fying also to see that the dekirin auu decoration of these 
goods hive greatly improved in the last few years. 
Some porks of groat merit are to be found among those 
exhibited, whilp the workmanship generally is excellent. 
There is, however, an evident tendency to do too much, 
and it is incumbent on designers for such goods carefully 
to avoid tjjis, anduto endeavour to restrain. manufacturers 
from each treatment^ of the metals as lead to gaudincss 
and glare, and fey which, at the same time, the grate 
itself is rendered less ussfnl. Tlie great secret, after 
constructive usd has been considered, consists in the pro- 
pernand judicious treatment of the materials, which offer 


great advantages for contrast, either with or without the 
introduction of bronze or or-molu. True excellence will 
be found to be closely allied to simplicity— a moderate 
usd of ornament and of the burnisher, and the contrast 
of 4 broad flat masses of plain metal with ornamented or 
burnished mouldings, vita inlays of brass, or with bronxe 
and or-molu ornaments. The arched form which baa 
generally been adopted for grate-fronts is architecturally 
suitable andjigreeable *in outline, giving ample oppor- 
tunity for cytiamcnt in the mouldings of the arch, as wpU 
as in “the spandrels, besides having sufficient siurf&oe of 
methl to contrast with; moreover, it is not likely to 
interfere with ‘the architectural arrangement of the 
mantel-piece to which it nfay have to be fitted. Messrs. 
Robson and Hoole (Class XXII., p. 609) exhibit several 
grates designed by Mr. A. Stecvens, highly decorative in 
character, and of great general merit; two especially, 
fronting ' on the Central Avenue, designed in the 
Jienais&uce style, evince great artistic ability. The one 
engraved, howeyer, which is exhibited by them, is more 
constructively simple, and sufficiently ornamented for its 
office as ou article of ^furniture, while it displays most 
judicious V& of the material. The face is of ground 



cast metalf the ornamented moulding of pale bronze, «i 
with tike leafage of brass, and the figurejbroqzed, whtfe 1 
some semi-burnished lines about the fire give 4 a very 
chaste ana tasteful effect ; the fender is also of* btanze 
and brassv with the leading lines hm?iiBhcd. Much morfi 
ornament than this woqjd raise the grate out of its right 
plane in the rtale of furniture, an$ draw undue attention*, 
to it; its sober simplicity is more to be companded than 
many of the very niglfly ornamented grates around it. 
Messrs. STnARi^and JSnt f*rn (p. 603) have also some jperi- 
torious works as to design, but from the excessive intro- 
duction of burnishdtl surfaces yie grates look too fine for 
nse. Mes$rs v Hqples have avoided this by a large intro- 
duction of tfeg ground metal, which contrasts excellently 
with either burnished or brass orntfmentn, and adds to 
their beauty by its ofrnvrepose and sobriety. It can 
never foe too uraeh "insisted on, that ornament losos its 
value when it oVefsoads a workf and thdt large unorna- 
^mented spaces are required to enhance anjl give.zest to 
the ' As we descend to grates designed 

by inferior artists, #4 find” excess substituted for excel- 
lence, and works -*of such brilliant gaudyiess of Surface 


as to be quite unfitted for their intended use; indeed, 
the process of lfoeping them in order would seem to 
require thaUa whitesmith formed part of our' establish-* 
nfent, «or that thd housemaid should have a ^practical 
education to bn able her to take to pieces the elaborate 
constructions which would, come under her care, inde- 
pendently of the skill required to clean them. Messrs. 
Stuart'awi Smith have made attempts at the combination 
of material}, with seme success, and have also some 
cleverly designed metallic inlays for hearths, & 

It is tiresome to repeat what has so often before been 
saidtf that use .ought to be considered before ornament; 
yet no section!* of furniture suffers more from neglect of 
this rule thtfi that comprised under hardware, not only 
in tfee work sf exhibited in the British, but in all parts of 
the Exhibit) A). In some cases this shows itlielf in apply- 
ing a form a: construction suited for one use, to another 
for which it if quite inapplicable. Thus some ohandeliers 
in the Frenctfr Court, weiich at first sight seem cleverly 
designed, mgi% skilfhl treatment of the metal, on exami- 
nation are fMmdto -consist of a large central lamp, which 
alone is intended to give light, surrounded by a circle of 
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branches bearing sham candles, uolrintfended or prepared rather to treat the whole m a background than to call , 
in any way for illumination, but introduced merely to particular attention to the ornamentation. Flatness* 
allow of *a little extra ornament. From the same cause should be one of the principles for decorating a surface . 
results the impertinent application of figures, in bronze continually under the feet : therefore all architectural 
or in Parian; a fertile source of bad taste. These are relief ornaments, and all imititioM of fruit, shell* and* 
too often merely added to the work, and not construe* other solid or hard substances, or even of flowers, 
tiveW treatedf and thus seem to have no real relation to strictly speaking, are the njore improifer the nfore 
the forma they are connected with. Hence the maim- imitatively they are rendered. As a field or ground for 
facturer is enabled to adapt the same figufp to many other objects, the attention should tuuglly be called to 
purposes, and to the most opposite uses ; soStystimes at carpets by strongly-maided forms or compartments, or 
the oase of a chandelier, sometimes at the top, and shine- by violent contrasts of ligh^ and dark, or eolous; but 
times perched upon the branches. Profitable to the graduated shades *)f the same colour, or a distribution of 
manufacturer this may be, but it is as 9ompletely*opposed colours nearly equal in Beale of light and dark, shbuld be 
to every just principle of design as to every hope of pro- addpted ; secondaries and tertianes, or ^neutralized pri- 
gress or good taste. maries, being used ratner than pure tints, and lights 

In the treatment of metal the rendering of the surface introduced merely to give expression to the forms, 
demands the most careful study, since much # of the Under such regulations as to fialhess and contrast, either 
beauty of a work results from this being properly qnder- geometrical forme, or scrolls clothed witlf foliation in any 
stood. No doubt the true lustre of metal is only given style, leaves, flowers, or other ornament, may be used, 
in the burnished state; but when burnishing is intro- which with borders and compartment jwsangements, and 
duced in any quantity, it becomes not only tormenting to the use bf diaper treatment# leave .aigple- room for 
the eye but wants contras* to brjjig out its brilliancy, variety and for the inventive skill of the artist. It may 
Moreover, by its glitter k obscures ornamefitftl forms, be thought impossible or unnecessary. to confine the de- 
which rarely look sharp or clear in their details under signer too strictly by such* laws, and they are, indeed, 
this treatment. When figures or animal* introduced fo* rather stated from a sense of their truth than with an 
decoration, are buftushed, their true form is alniost^uu- immediate hope of their thorough acceptance ;J>ut at any 
distinguishable on account of this glitter and the retlec- rate they inay serve as curbs tb extravagance Qf design, 
tion from the polished surface, besides the pressure of and as guide-marks to lead back the errant designer to 
the tool completely destroying all details of form and the path of consistency. In speaking of Resigns for these 
surface. Yet many important works (ft clock in th£ articles we turn first to France, bot£*as tne largest con- 
Itussian Court may be especially instanced) have the fributor of designs generally, and because the import- 
figures entirely burnished. The evil caused by a glit- aneft of fter national manufacture of those fabrics must 
tering surface in such works is duly appreciated by the claim for them our first consideration. Three of her 
French artists, who have wisely adopted bronze as the principal ornamentists exhibit designs for carpets; tw<> 
material for figures in the baser metals, and have over- of them, however, seem to consider any such principles 
come the difficulty by oxidation in their works in silver, as those given entirely unnecessary: their works might 
A medium state of 'the surface between mat and bur- as well be fiorid designs for the decoration of ceilings, if 
nished, though much to be desired, is not always t>b- «ucti a false system could be applied anywhere. Tims 
tainable, nor has it perhaps been sufficiently sought, one of the most important carpet patterns of onct>f these 
Bronze, however, from its colour, partially supplies this artists bears a deep bonier architectural decoration 
want ; and the mixed metals, and ground cast iron from shaded in relief, consisting of shiclds # and scrolls, of the 
its duller polish, afford good contrasts to burnished iron l»euis Quiuze period, with wreaths of flowers rendered 
or steel. imitatively and in perspective. This border seems 

While our use of burnish often tends to blur and d&- thrown downward, to form ft reversed coving; within 
stroy form, the older workmen took advantage of a the field of the carpet, as in a mirror, i$ a forest, with 
polished surface to produce ornament ; this may be seen the sky seen through the central opening between the 
in some of the old church chandeliers, of wind? the 'branches, whi|pt am Of ini k almost as large as the trees # 
central trunk, consisting of a plain turned boss, seems themselves, Iport beneath ftheir shade or float in mid-air. 
richly reeded when the branches are lighted, merely by The principal work o£ the second is of a like cb*rpctcr, 
the reflection of the lights on the metal. <> with trees and flowers, fountains and statues, earth and 

In most of the modern works, burnished and matted sky, mingled one the s*rfftco of the dekgn, £n total con- 
surfaces seem to be used indifferently or at random, traventioi#of those laws which have been presumed to 
instead of applying the burnisher to give variety to be just ones for such a purple. The third artist, 
recurring film, or to enhance leadingplines. These are M. Clergijt (p. 1219), both in his carpet and in his other 
often entirely matted or tooled, and those parts burnished designs, forms an honourable exception. Flatness, a just 
which will give the greatest flutter and glitter to the ornamentation, aM a quiet distribution of colour being 
object. the consistent results of his labours. With regard, lyaw- 

The natural taste in connexion with theu ornament of ever, to the two forme* it would be unjust not to speak 
hardware has already been condemned. It is as false of the great executive skill, the knowledge, Ad clever 
in eonatruetkra as it is to all just ornamental principles. arritagemenj ob^rvable in their works. These^bowever* 
The facilities which modern mechanism gives to the by their attraction, only increase the evil sued* designs 
production? of ornament, and consequerftlv to over-erna-* foster.* Die results of such felse principles are apparent 
mentation, have also been adverted to in the earlier* parts alf over tbc Exhibition, and are plainly visible m the 
of thi* Report. It is to be hoped that in view of these carpets and hangings exhibited by France, To begin 
fecilities manufacturers will see their own interest, and with the establishment* which, under royal for national 
seek the best designs at any cost, since these wilt fre- > aid, have carried these fabrics to the highest pitch of 
quently be found to combine cheapness of jwxtactioif cellence in all that relates to skiiP of manufacture, bril- 
and simplicity with good taste. There catfbe no doubt liahcy^of colour, and magnificence^f^psign. Jn the feet 
that hair the ornament in the Great Exhibition, and con- of the many and ware excellences th^y exhibit, both of 
sequentiy the labour expended on it, is in excess ; that is handicraft and scientific knowledge, the chemist and the 
to say, that a better effect might have been produced botanist having united their sciences with the invention 
without it; and this wasted labour might hirve been be- and taste of the paintt?, it is extremely dariiig to repro- 
stowed on the more earqful completion of simmer desigts, bate the ornamentation of these costly wqrks ; but the 
to the enrichirife of the manufacturer, and th| great ad- designers who have laboured for Them have, by these 
vantage of the public taste. t very excellences, so lalgbly contributed to the spiffed of 

r f bad taste and falsb principles in suchfabijcs, that it be- 

u&btets, • J comes a positivp duty, in the face even «f the highest 

The use of these febrics suggests the true principle of authorities, to object \p the principles’on wh*oh they are 
design for their ornamentation, which is governed by the onuyneuted, if we would place carpet designs on the 

laws before given* for fiat surfeces, where tfe object is right fooling for {he future. That the sbreafo is impure 
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fet the fountainhead has been shown in reviewing the 
° designs, where the artist, exhibiting what should he spe- 
Ibsens of his own taste, has fallen into the fhlse taste of 
c public, or rather outran it. In the manufoctured 
products we see the resuR; the principal carpets ex- 
hibited combining a mixture oft ornament with natnral 
or imitative Flowers, rdesigned with the greatest skill, 
coloured with the tints of r natnre, and gracefully and 
tastefully disposed; the omankmt however, is purely 
architectural* and in shaded relief, without any sense of c 
flatness ; and consists largely of the broken curves, the 
coarse scrolls, and the sheh forms of ^the Louis Quiuse 
period.* In the carpet from the manufactory at Acbusson 
(France, 1499, ) the contrasts of colour, both as to tints 
and light an<l r dark, are of the fuost violent kind; dis- 
tressing the eye, and distracting the attention from any j 
works which might be«in juxtaposition with it. The i 
carpet from the* Gobelins Manufactory is less obiec- < 
tionable in its contrasts of light and dark, and is highly : 
skilful in its arrangement of colour, but it has the same i 
erroneous use of it; the same adoption of the ornament of \ 
another material, ine same florid taste and want of flat- { 
ness. It may be said that these works, designed for the < 
gorgeous magnificence of palaces, cap hardly come under ! 
sober rules; that they are essentially intended for die- j 
• play. Even allowing this to be the case, such specimens i 
may wojl ffcsrve as warnings of the danger of adopting i 
the like style for more general uses ; and even in a pa- i 
lact, the chaste simplicity of its statues, and the subdued 1 
hues of the wbrks of high art which should adorn it, < 
could stand little chaitoe of vying With the richness and t 
lustre o‘f fabrics so over-decorated; and the qprineely | 
inhabitant would certainly share the attention of the 
spectator with the gaudy carpet which covered the floor. 

The English designers contribute less to the Exhibition 
than their French neighbours, .and, although their works 
are behind the others for skill and execution, some are 
in a flu* more sober and just taste. The designs exhi- J 
bited bycthe students of the Government School of De- 
sign are of this number; being the works of students, it 
can hardly be Expected tfiftt they should alumnd in in- 
vention, and wc ought to be satisfied to find that goqd 1 
principles prevail inathem. There is a good design ex- 
hibited by J.dC Harvey in the Fine Arts Court (Clfes 
XXX, 119), aud two of three of inferior excellence in 
other parts ; bift it may be foirly said that our carpet de- 
signers, os a body, have ^ot scut evidence of their skill 
'to the Exhibition, but are to b£ judged of*mther by the 
fabrics themselves. With the exception of France, 
already .remarked upon, no other Nations have contri- 
buted any design^ i |( ( w 

On turning attention to the manufactured gonls, they 
will be found* to consist' of such a contused mixture of 


in their national workshops or in Hie general labours of 
their manufacturers. The prevailing taste of France 
seems to be that of the Continent generally, but with 
less excellence of details, skill of arrangement, and know- 
ledge of art; and although here and there works of 
much qterit may be exhibited, the absence of true prm« 
oiples is everywhere apparent. • 

The English carpet manufacture™ are large exhibitors, 
and on the whole the decoration of their best goods may 
c be characterised as less extravagant than the foreign opes, 
not, however, that there is hero any acknowledgment or 
sotind principles, or complete repudiation of folse ones. 
Thus/ somenfoes, ft s in the carpets of the MedUm) 
Court, and in those exhibited by Messrs. Newton, Jones, 
and Willis, a flat floral ornamentation and geometrical 
arrangement has been duly attended to, but the contrasts 
are too strong, or tbe necessary sobriety of colour is not 
obtained. Sometimes floral decoration has been used, as 
in the 'carpets exhibited by Messrs. Tuvesville, Smith, 
and Co. (Class XIX., 319, p. 571), White and Co. 
(Class XIX., 343, p. 372), IIkn wesson, Wibnel, and Co. 
(Class XIX., 201, <p. 567), Brown, Maclabkn, and Co. 
(Class XU&, 114, p. 5G4), Wathon, Bell, and Co. (Class 
XIX., 337, p. 572), and by Messrs. Jackson and Graham 
(Class XIX., 390. p. 573), all which halve much merit, but 
the flowers are often for beyond the natuVal size, the colours 
are bright and gaudy, and flatness is not attempted; in 
short, imitation and not ornamention has been the rule of 
the designer. The last-named manufact urers exhibit a 
carpet Idesigneil by John Lawson, which, as greater 


carpet xlesigneil by John Lawson, which, as greater 
attention has been paid to ornamental requirements, is 
given in the accompanying impression, in the carpet 


styles, and to exhibit such a total want of consistency, 
that it is at once evident the designers? both at home and 
abroad, are amenable to none pf thos^principlcs which 
have been explained as governing the decoration of car- 
pets. 1 It is true that, among the number of works ex- 
hibited tl*ere are many of great 'skill and ingenuity of 
decorative treatment, of rich combinations of colour, cud 
which nefrly approach to excellence ; bifct it fs neverthe- 
less obvitua, even from their extreme variety pfistyle, 
that designers and manufacturers feel themselves bound 
by no laws, and' perfectly at liberty to adopt any or all 
mojies of orpamentatkfli, without regard to what is suitf 
able for the material or the uses which the fabric is meant 
to sutkerve. • § * c 

The French designs applied, to carpets ure largely cha- 
racterized by the •works .already remarked upon, the 
prevailing faults of these being the prevailing Unfits of 
the large nfejority of Jheir works— architeegiral relief 
ornament, p Affective treatments, want of flatness, crude- 
ness of eoloifr, harshness of q»ntraA,«and want of relative 
scale in the actaftent,tfOTvading the greater number of 
vth$rr<*rkf. Three, imitations of JPersiafl ruga from the 
National ManOt^ory at Beauvais, « from their flat- 
xesvqjriet and broken hues of negative colour, 

« fhpw to AnfotVlvttptagi in connexion with the works 
around them. Ncn.|fonltbe said that the other European 
. exhibitors follow .any sounder principles of desigC, either 



itself the border is about half its width too narrow for the 
centre, but this is not seen in the woodcut; the colour of 
jthe, centre consists of gradations of a neutral rad, the 
forms of the borde^ are red on a dull white ground. 
While it is'oue of the most commendable of such fobries, 
it will serve^to illustrate tbe error of indiscriminately 
applying the ornamentation of one material to that of 
another, <Thus the design, taken from Urn excellent 
work on the Alhambra by Mr. Owen Jones, afld there 
usc^ a* a tall decoration, where its 41 up and. down 99 
treatment Was characteristic and proper, is- no longer so 
when appliift to a carpet, since this requires an u all-over " 
treatment, oy, an arrangement towards the centra, a con- 
sideration wiich does not seem to have entered into the 
mind of ifywmgm* Messrs. White and Go, (p. 579), 
and Jf mm Watson, Bell, and Co, (p. 578), exhibit 
carpets of flgeat merit, imitative of these of India aid 
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Turkey, find it Si only necessary to turn to them from 
the snrroonding works to be convinced of the justness 
and- truth of the Eastern style and application of colour to 
eueh fiforics; indeed a most careful examination hto 
confirmed a strong feeling as to the great superiority of 
the designs of Indian and Turkish carpets, both in the 

*n?tL?*flat treatment and geometrical ^distribution of ' 
form. The Turkish carpets are generally designed with 
sjtyif border of flowers of the natural sbce, V*d tt *| 
centre of larger forms conventional! red, in some "cases 1 
even to the extent of obscuring the forms, a fault to*be 
avoided. The colours are negative shadA of a iftedium 
or half-tint as to light aud dark, tending rather to dark, 
with scarcely any contrast, and therefore a little sombre 
in character. Three hues predominate and largely per- 
vade the snrface, namely, green, red, and blue; these are 
not pure but negative, so that the general effect is cool, 
jot rich and full in colour. The colours, instead of 
cutting upon each other, are mostly bordered with black, 
the bltte has a slight tendency to purple, and a few orange 
spots enhance and enlivens the effect* The distribution 
of colour in these fabrics is far simpler ttiha in those 
from India, which last have sometimes a tendency to 
foxiness, from a Auger admission of vpirm neutrals, y 
brown and browfl purple; they also admit of a muen 
greater variety of colours than the Turkish. The colour 
of the Indian carpets, however, is so evenly distributed, 
and each tint wo well balanced with its complementary 
and harmonizing hue, that the general effect is rich aim 
agreeable; the hues all tend to a dark middle tint in 
scale, and white and yellow are sparingly introduced to 
define the geometrical arrangement of the forms, such 
arrangement being the sound basis of all Eastern orna- 
ment. The illustration given in Fig, 1, Plate l, is from 
an Indian rug, and will illustrate the various principles, 
and the tone of colour contended for. A Mrge silken 
carpet and a smaller one, exhibited by the Honourable 
the East India Company (p. 917), are fine examples of 
the skill and taste which are evidently traditional in the 
Indian races. a 

Ilaviug spoken thus highly of the decoration of snch 
goods in India, it is painful to observe the attempts igno- 
rantly made to vitiate the sound taste of the native artists. 
It has no donht been done by those who are unaware of 
the true knowledge and just principles evident, more or 
less, in all the Indian manufactures ; but it is not .the less 
necessary to be commented on, since a school of industry 
seems actually in operation at Jubbnlpore for teaching 
the reformed Thugs to make carpets in the worst Euro* 
pean style, and at Bangalore the same teaching seems in 
operation. It is to be hoped that, when the admiration 
elicited by the display of the Indian fabrics at the Great 
Exhibition is re-echoed back to the d&nd that produced 
them, this strange error will at once be remedied. Even 
If good, such patterns are not consonant with Indian 
tastes, and it is perhaps fortunate that they are really so 
extremely bad that they may foil at once before the 
bettor knowledge which the European judgment of the 
merit of Indian ornament will call fortWand snpjfcyrt. 

The gross errors to which imitative treatments have 
led in thedtocorationof carpets have been already referred 
to in the general prefotory remarks, and need hardly be 
insisted on afresh after the definite principles which nave 
been just given; neither need more be said on the error 
of adopting unchanged the ornament of other materials; 
it therefore only remains to remark^that a certain vague- 
ness of dbvra and absence of flow of line id’the Turkish 
carpets, which sometimes approach monotony, might be 
remedied by the introduction of strap ornament m the 
borders, and of diapers of fiat floral omaufbnt on the 
central field, under the same true principles o^cohmr and 
contrast that these ^orks evince, which, uniting# the 
flowing and “varied lines of European decoration with 
sound Eastern taste in tone, colour, am' 
arrangement, would suit our climate and ui 
some of that trash and crudity «o eviden 
and which has its climax in the cheap r~ 
theee articles. One thing is certainly to 
the works referred to, namely, that bright 
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necessarily rich or beautiful, hat tlpt tone is a great 
source of richness, and has at the samejime the fsSther’ 
merit of keeping such goods in their true place in 
scale of furpjture. No nations exhibit greater richnegi • 
of what may be called uplytetery, or more gorgeous 
costumes, than those of India and Persia, and the Wisdom 
displayed in the negative tone and subdued colour of 
their carpets is worthy of consideration, as a means of 
enhancing and supporting the richness and costiimfts of 
their other fabrics and their personal ddborafipn*. 

Almost all tHht has been said of carpets is applicable to 
druggets and feyed good! for the same uses, and the 
principles of their ornamentation, under certain modi- 
fications, may be applied to floor-cloths and painted cloth 
for furniture covers, Is well as to printed, felted, and 
woven fabrics, in various materials, for tanle-dbvers. 

Floor-cloths are not so mueft used in this country for 
dwelling apartments, as in halls, staircases, lobbies, and 
other approaches, and richness And fulness of colour are, 
therefore, in general, less needed. The laws which regu- 
late mosaics and inlays for floors will, in some degree, 
rule these works also, yxcept that wodfi iftlays, especially 
when large, require a design capable of being framed in 
its construction, any of having due Regard to the shoul- 
dering* of mortices and tenons, a construction obviously 
unnecessary in floor-cloths. It is, therefore, requisite to * 
guard carefully against mere •imitations of sfleh .designs, 
and more especially to avoid ail imitation^ of carpet 
patterns. Frets and guiiloches for borders, and geo- 
metrical combinations for the inner fielfi, with a centre, 
•may be adopted whefi the work if forge, as in the doth 
exhibited by Messrs. Smith and Baber (£laaa XtX., 371, 
p, 573), which has much merit, although it is too violent 
in its contrasts; while all-ovef patterns of simple gee* 
metrical diapers, in quiet, graduated tints, have the l>est 
effect iu cloths for general purposes. The painted cloths 
for furniture follow & little too much the old Japan 
colouriug, and are heavy and monotonous front their 
darkness. There are good diapers on some of the French 
cloths exhibited, and on some of those of Gobbing and 
Bokme, of Leipsic (3 Zollv., 164, p. lTl 1) ; but their 
fejoths for the ceilings of carriages afe wormy in line and 
unpleasantly crude in colour. Tne table-covers in woollen, 
cStton, flax, and silk, either woven, printed, or felted, of 
which there are a great variety in the Exhibition, are 
often characterized by the same faults as the carpets—; 
imitative flowers and architectural relic * 
vases, baskets, &c., forfoing too frequ 
whilst the contrasts of colour are some 
violent kind. Thu^ there U great richness inPd clofh 
j*with a bogder glccoratedawitli the flowers of the Brag- 
mansia, sxhibited by White and Sons (Cla&s XIX., 343, 
p. 572), but the requisite flatness is not bbtained; and 
there is much merit in a Ggthic pattern, with a well- 
coloured "border, exhibited by H. aud T. Wood (Class 
XIX., 352, p.a572% tyi t the architectural decoration 
introduced is objectionable. 

\ • • 

• # * • Curtains and Hangings. • 

The om&meiftation of textile hangings follows the same 
laws* aq4 is amenable to the same general principles, as 
tiiat of other wall decorations, flatness of treatment and 
subdued contrasts of •colour being the only sure guides. 

• The richest, and at the satire time the most spber 
effects in silk, are produced merely by the processes of 
weaving, a# of satin figures on a» tabby ground, in a self- 
colour ; and ofhainent properly suited foR this treatment 
of ttfe silk is generally in good tastif, and sllows the full 
splendour of the rich material. Newt to thia, graduated 
tints of % self-colour, as %old qp straw colour, or even 
ornament in one colour, on a ground formed of, the 
natural golden tint of the silk, where the contrast is not 
too violent, hu a good effect* and show! to advantage 
beside those over-decqfated works*which are covered with 
natural flowers* in many colours; ftince the lustre and 
gloss of the silk, and the richness of colour consequent on 
these 4u*Utifo, ore seen to the greatest advantage iiR 
the flat masses of kuch ornament, heightened as they 
are by the duller ground; while smaller pasta and varied 
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lints interfere witla these inherent qualities of the ma- 
' teriaS. * 

A hanging exhibited by Messrs. Mathevon and Bdtr- 
' YARD (France, 1349, p. 1240), decorated witji bunches of 
Roarers, on an ash-coloured lilac ground, displays nreat 
ability in the designer, combined^ vitli thorough knowledge 
of the powers«of the loom, aud it has been executed with 
equal skill by the weaver; it^ls, indeed, a choice example 
of the style ; yet its lustre and 1 beauty, and fitness as a 
hanging or startaih, are not commensurate with the cost- 
liness 91 its production, and it cannot compete for apparent 


richness of material with a ptaib mulberry -coloured hang- 
ing, ornamented flatly in satin and tabby, that hangs 
beside it Had these flowers been treated flatly, arranged 
geometrically, jmd coloured in simple tints, they would 
not have tfoen so artistic, hut they would have been far 
more truly ornamental, aStd more suitable for hangings. 

There pre some well-designed fabrics among the Prus- 
sian silks, exhibited b/ G. Gajiatn (Zollv. (1), 119, 
p. 1056), consisting of an heraldic treatment of the 
Prussian eagle, on 'a red ground, with the ornament in 
gold. The silkrhahgings of the Austrian bed are likewise 
m good taste. With these must lie named the hangings 
of the Mediaeval Court, aud "those in mixed materials, 
executed for the Duke of Devonshire by Messrs. Rey- 
, nolbs* of Dublin /Class XII. and XV., 266* p. 498, 499), 
consisting fieur-de-lys and shamrock, in silver, on a 
subdued crimson ground, or in gold-coloured silk, on a 
wafohet ground. The hangings decorated with ornaments 
from the Alhambra, fxhibited by A. Destrieux aud Co. 
(France,, 164, p. 118f), are in godd taste and on good' 
principles, as aip also some in mixed fabrics, in foe Eamc 
style, by A&ROvif and Co., of Halifax (Class XII. and 
®V., 130, p.491). 

The natural treatment of flowers as the ornament of 
textile fabrics is nowhere seen to greater disadvantage 
than in the rich altar-cloths in gold brocade exhibited by 
French, Austrian, and Russian manufacturers. The 
coloured <Und shaded flowers instantly vulgarise and give 
a commonness to this essentially rich material; while 
diapers of coloto, or a different texture produced by 
weaving, or silver threads woven with the gold, as in 
some of the Russian fabrics, have a rich and true effect. 

The consideration of chintzes comes under the head 8f 
hangings : and upon these fabrics it is quite necessary to 
make a few remarks, since their decoration seems at 


ant kind. Overlooking 
of* the material 


g resent to be of the most v 
tie fact that "the lightness and/ 
will not carry a heavy treatment, and that, in addition to 
&]/ thd Yjflhciples which have becfl‘ shown to regulate 
designs for hanging, the use of«lmitative 4 floral ornament 
is peculiarly dusuitable on account df the folds, th» taste is 
to cover the silrfoce almost entirely with large and coarse 
flowers — dahlias, hollyhock* roses, hydrangeas— tor others 
which give scope for strong and vrrid colouring, and 
which are often magnified by thy designsr much beyond 
the scale of nature. These are ijot only arranged in 
large 'groups, but often cover the whole surface, in the 
manner of<a rich brocade. Nothing can be more erro- 
neons, or more essentially vulgar, as would at once be 
evident did not fashion bund us for a timff, ana ft feeling 
for costly* 5 labour and difficult execution prevail fover 
truth aiuUgood taste. a 

Moreover, it is scarcely possible in such distributions 
of colours, whether arranged or woven, to arrange theme 
accotding to just or scientific laws; for although tills is 1 
attainable when colcfnr k in simple fiat S' 11 ts, and subor- 
dinated to oeofoetricai ^groupings, when ‘the tints are 
broken up am gradated into shades, and, distributed with 
regard to losing Aid nat«rally-djlspers ?d , forms alone, 

. the due quantise for Jiarmoby, the juxtapesition of 
eompleraentary and harmonizing tints, and true balance 
of parts, easy in any simple or symmetrical arrangement, 
becomes difficult or impossible. The present mode of 
ornamenting tliese fifority seems tethave arisen fron^the 
Arise spirit of imitatfoty— a desire to rivat the richness of 
silk; but it ij&verlomced that the texture, naturally 
light, requires fjbtness and elegance of fonb and colour ; 
that, af asiMtaor fob!#, richness and fhlness of hue,ps 
folding tafoewto a mss of warmth, is out of place, and 


that, on the contrary, <fresh and cool light grounds, with 
flat ornamental forms, either “all over 1 ’ or in “up and 
down** bands, or diapers of floral ornament, onp simple 
tdxural ground, are the true principles for the decoration 
of chintzes. 

Befbrfe completing this Report on ftuniture, it is neces- 
sary to say a few words on muslin curtains, of which 
' there is a large display in the Exhibition* These fabric* 
should, of course, liavtf a perfectly flat treatment, whether 
"purely ornamental forms or flowers are used for their 
decofation. The beBt effect? for borders is obt&iued by a 
symmetrical arrangement of flowing lines, which may be 
large ih patteita, from the lightness of the material ; while 
a diaper treatment, or small sprigs arranged with large and 
regular spaces over the central field, are the simple rules 
for their decoration. It would seem hardly possible to err 
much in designing for a fabric which admits of such small 
variation, the contrast of the thick work with the more 
filmy ground being the source of the ornamental form, and 
colour being rarely used ; yet, perhaps, in the whole Ex- 
hibition, there are not more glaring mistakes than are 
made in the dccocatiqn of these goods. In the Swiss 
muslins, the effort seems to have hmn directed rather to 
curious skill in workmanship than to taste in design, and 
some of the most r costly goods are in the worst conceivable 
taste — immense cornucopias, pouring ouffruits aud flowers, 
palnf-trees, and even buildings and landscapes being used 
as ornament. Even when this only consists of flowers, 
they are used imitatively and nerspectivcly, foldings of 
the leaves, and "in some coses the actual relief of fruits, 
being attempted. Although the same faults occur in the 
English manufactures, these, ou the whole, slightly incline 
to better taste, especially in 6ome of the woven curtains 
from Nottingham, and in the fabrics exhibited by the 
Utrecht Company (Class XIX., 265, p. 570), but there 
is a sad want of good design in this class. 

Except that curtains allow of an “ up aud down” treat- 
ment, which table-cloths do not, most of the same rules 
apply to damask table-linen as to white mnslin curtains. 
The ornament of damask linen arising, as it does, merely 
from the gloss obtained by various distributions of the 
warp and woof in weaving, ought to be extremely simple 
in form ; yet even in these goods we find buildings, land- 
sco^mis, vases, baskets, fruits m relief, and flowers perspec- 
tively treated as the details of decoration, while one designer 
has copied a centre-piece of precious metal, the property 
of Iljtt.H. Prince Albert, in the table-cloth upon which 
it is meant to be placed. These faults are present, not 
only in the Irish linens, but in those «of France and 

S c ixony also. There is a good design, in the German 
othic style, applied to a cloth exhibited by D. Bikrell 
(Class XIV., 27, p. 511), and some well-considered adap- 
tations of Greek ornament in the borders of some damask* 
by A. H. C. Westemlan and Sons, of Westphalifl (1 Zollv. , 
544, p. 1081) ; but the general manufacture of such goods 
wants serious revision. A border of flat ornament, 
consisting of flowing lines or flat floral treatment, carefully 
studied as to fixe distribution of quantities; a diaper 
geometrically arranged over the inner field, either of 
floral o^fonament&l forms, with a judicious interspace, (the 
diaper being,rather dispersed than crowded), and a central 
form, give the best* general distribution for the surface of 
table-linen. Proper attention should be paid, in designing 
the border, to the quantity allowed for turning down 
over the edge of the table; and care should be taken, 
Tffheti heraldry and heraldic devices are introduced, that 
tk >y should be strictly flat. Landscapes, solid and shaded 
forms, perspectives, and architectural relief ornament, 
should he carefully .avoided. Although the principles 
which govern the decoration of these flforics appear to be 
^simple and lelf-evident, there are few manufactures where 
a greater amount of error prevails, the nearest approach 
to purity of style being floral treatments, imitatively 
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ig our remarks on the design of this section, 
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m ornamental point of view, of foe various 
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amount of decoration to his oto works, without duly Porcelain and Potters* Ware. 

considering their relation to other &bncs. Thus the v 

carpet manufacturer ornaments his articles so showily TJysm is hardly any nation, however primitive its 
that they outvie the hangings— the wall decorator, or state* with w^ose works we are acquainted, that has note 1 
paperotainer, his goods, till they emulate the cabinet numbered among its manufactures some kind of potters' * 
furniture — whilst the upholsterer overlays his sharl of the ware; rudely made and barbarously decorated pertap^ 
furniture withstand carving, with or-raolu and inlays, or .and imperfectly fired, but suificipntefor the simple donfes- 
with richferoideries of silk or velvet, so as far to outshine tic purposes of people in # a%early stage of society and 
the rare workmanship of the jcwellA* or the goldsmith, or civilisation. * m * 

the art of the bronsist, the sculptor, or the putter, with * As nations advanced in culture, their jfottei^i improved 
whicn they are mingled. 0 * # also, lx>th in eleffonce of contour, in beauty of decoration, 

All this arises out of error; each article of furniture and in manufacturing excellSme ; so that fictile fabrics 
has a due share of importance — a relative v&lue asMeco- alone will often mark the standard of national cfrviliza- 
ration-^beyoni which it should never be forced ; and the tioif, and indicate the progress of a people in the arts of 

J. a. -L. 1 A V* *1.!. I 1 ISA. • * 


the art of the bronsist, the sculptor, or the patyter, with 
which they are mingled. 0 * % 

All this arises out of error; each article of furniture 
has a due share of importance— a relative vftlue asMeco- 

V iX L!.L !x .1 J • I A j I * 


designer for each should have this truth strongly impressed 
on him in all his labours* We may suppose it easily 
conceded that the carpet, bearing the relation .of the 

A 1 ... _ x. •_!? - 


life. * # 

This has been the case not only with the Greeks and 
the Eastern nations, but with the modern Europeans 


next in importance, being entirely of the nature of a the patronage and assistance of prra^es^since, at the 
background, should be subordinate. to the cabinet work, period of the iirst impulse to excellence, this was largely 
which, in its turn, should hardly be forced ftito undue the case with all works of costly production. It «s 
competition with the skilful works in glass, porcelain, sufficient to notice tbgt the pottery faithfully reflects the 
metal, or the fine Arts, for which it series merely as a* taste of the time ; that its improved manufacture and 
means of display dfc arrangement Yet how often is ibis decoration has been coincident with genqjal culture; and 
order entirely reversed, and the simplicity of fine art that the style and progress of art, its motive ftyi pbject, 
out-shone by the gorgeousness of mere furniture! Where are as vividly depicted on the pottery as in the pictures 
the educated taste or a decorative artist is not sought for, and statues of the age. Thus when pagan subjects bej$n 
this too often arises flpm want of taste in*tlie purchaser* to be treated among the artists of lta£y, from the revival 
who selects each object for itself, and not on full con- learning and the sptead of a knowledge of tlie.Iitera- 
sideration of this principle of subordination ; but were ture»of Greece and Rome, this change was immediately 
the designer really alive to the truth of the principle, stamped as indelibly on the pottjry of tUrbino as upon 
such gaudy and false ornamentation would hardly be the pictures of Raphael and his galaxy of pupils. Ii^* 
applied to inferior fabrics. Jewellers are careful that the same way, when the luxurious court of Louis XV. 
the setting be a proper foil to the more* valuable stone, became interested in the manufacture of porcelain, 
but those who have the means of richly decoral iug their and encouraged it with royal munificence in the work- 
dwellings often make such a show of the setting that it shops of Sevres, all the glare and glitter of that fiixu- 


dwellings often make such j 
overpowers the gem. 


- Domestic Utensils and Objects of Personal Use . 


rious court, its debased art and theatrical pr&tiness, 
wei£ at once impressed upon jhe works of that manu- 
factory. 

0 In this view of the ccwunic arts th&e is much that is 
hopeful in their present position, sinee not only is there 
a manifest progress in the last few years it the general 
manufacture of porcelain and pottery, botjj at home and 
abroad, but a decided improvement in their decoration. 


The third section of this Report is devoted to the manufacture of porcelain and pottery, both at home and 
examination of design^ applied to domestic; utensils and abroad, but a decided improvement in their decoration, 
objects of more immediate personal use. Although there We seem to have nearly passtgjl tlirough the stage of 
is not any exact line of demarcation between such works mere imitation; the antique has been carefully studied, 0 
and those more pjpperly ranging with domestic furniture, not so much with a view to the mere reproduction of the 
the division is sufficiently accurate, and is convenient as elegant forms of its utensils and of their decoratiSxf (to% 


permitting classification under the separate heads of 

1. Porcelain and pottery. 

2. Table and ornamental glass. 

3. Works in the precious mfttals, &c. 

4. Bookbinding. 

It Is to be remembered, however, that the Report 


ftuch the ciptonylurine tlife latter end <9$ the last and the 
commencument of the present century), aef, from the 
examination of She vases and taaeas of antiquity, to ob- 
tain the geometrical bases of tfeeir construction, aud the 
principles bn whichthe Greeks applied ornament to their 
surface. Hence has resisted an improved elegance and 
refinement in modern porcelain ; and the beautifhl details 

/i r9 xL _ •_ 1 a l _ • 


It will at -once be evident, that whatever ip compre- and Etruna in ofaqmcnting with their own national and 


bended in^hia section ought to display the greatest purity* significant ornaments the beautiful works which lime has 
of form and the rarest excellences of ornament, while spired for our admiration. • 

they should be characterised by the utmost refinement The designs for por&lain pr pottery are few in number 


they should be characterised by the utmost refinement The designs for porcelain yr pottery are few in nun 
and finish, since they are daily under our hands, and aid of small importance; they are* moreover the w< 
continually subject to minute personal inspection. # Their , of students, and in the present Report need not be 
utility, moreover, should have special attention, and con*? verted to. xhe works exhibited 4t will be desirabli 
Tcniencestnd usefulness be carefully studtaf. Here the class for consideration under two heads, gexferally broi 


aid of small importance ; they aid! moreover the works 
of students, and in the present Report need not be aid- 
verted to. The works exhibited 4t will be desirable to 


Tcnience#nd usefulness be carefully studied Here the class for consideration under two heads, gexferally broadly 
ornamentist will have fultacope for the highest efforts of distinguishable, wilhout, however, having special refer* 
his ingenuity and taste ; and when working on the most ence to peculiarities of manufacture* or of material, 
precious materials, may add by his labour evefi to tlmr yhether as# hard or soft pJste, a^earthegware and por- 


value and richness. * celaln, since these will have proper attention in the Report 

Moreover, in those classes in which use is a fttst of Class XXVII. They may fairly be divided into orna- 
reqnisite, as is largely Yhe case in china, pottery, and incuts and work^ of utility. ItshaS dsewhVre been said 


glam, the purest forms should be sought, allied to the that qmnufacturcs may fee so ovet-decorated as to be 
greatest convenience and capaciousness ; and the requisite degraded into mere ornaments ; yet when works are pro- 
means of lifting, holding, supporting,— of filing, empty* disced simply with that object, they maf not only be 
ing, and cleansing, should engage the attevtiira of , the admired is addfessed to tlic purpose of giving pleasure 
designer, before the subject of their oniameumtion is at by their beauty, but? by their production they often 
all entered upon, • f sensibly exercise a useful influence on the general taste 


sensibly Ixercise a useful influence on the general taste 
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. of tite manufacture. This is nowhere more evident than 
♦ in the beautiftfi and valuable collection of porcelain ex- 
. hfoited in the S&vres Court, the products of that ♦cele- 
brated manufactory. There is not a more interesting 
^taMgtment in the whole Exhibition, nor one which more 
fully illustrates the wisdom of $ judicious application of 
thews* art to manufacture. Here we find the taste of 
the first artists assisted by the science of able chemists, 
and, under p judicious direction, united to the most skil- 
ful workmanship and manufacture, and the result is that 
the fabrication of porcelaii^i^ carried to the highest state 
of excellence. The greatest part of the display, however, 
connsfa of works which must be classed as omamejtis, 
such as vases, caskets, chalices K tazzas, Ac. The forms 
adopted are prre, and those pure forms rarely interfered 
with by tne reliefs. Tjie details of the decoration, the 
modelling of the reliefs, and the painting,— whether these 
consist oi figured, floweip, or simply of ornamental forms, 
— are of rare and felicitous excellence in many cases, and 
of high merit in , all. The finished perfection of tlfese 
choice works jmyt have exercised a great influence on 
the other manufactures of the country, not only by form- 
ing a band of workmen educated to perceive excellence 
as well as to produce it, and'capable of giving assistance 
in many other branches of manufacture, but by their 
' effect on tje general cultivation of the public taste. Nor 
do suoh .establishments benefit the country that supports 
thpm alone, they diffuse taste abroad, even into other 
lands. Thus tye improvement, of our own general manu- 
facture of china hr^ already beei} adverted to, and yet 
it is but justice to say that it owes much .to the labouns 
of the national establishments both of Sfevrcs find Dres- 
den ; not only that their works have in some cases served 
our examples, or guided our manufacturers by the 
principles of their decorative treatments, but from the 
stimulus to improvement which has resulted from the 
contemplation of rare works, and of that perfection which 
arisek from a manufacture occupying itself rather upon 
efforts fif skill than upon general production, and able to 
employ itself., upon them irrespective of expense and 
regardless of cost. # , 

Yet the danger of producin^mere ornaments is fully 
illustrated even in°china ware ; more particularly in ,*,he 
works of the Koval Drf&den Manufactory (8 Zollve- 
rein, 174, p. U 12), since, as far as is shown in this Exhi- 
bition, the porcelain manufactured therein would seem 
t never to have got beyord thi% result. The works have 
none of thdt purity of form rvhich almost* of necessity 
arisepiHit of constructive utility; the reliefs, governed 
solely ny the imitation of natural objects, and not by thf 
requirements of lie or the rul& qf art, are quite unsuited 
to the mateqal; and the colour has none of thaft judicious 
subordination to the effiSct of the whole Vhich is seen in 
many of the productions from Sevres. Ther, surface is 
often covered with purely imitative flowers in high relief, 
glowing and brilliant as the tixts of nature, yet looking 
gaudy as ornament, and, from their filmy projections, 
liable to injury with erory- touch, gud their preservation a 
source of constant anxiety to the possessor. Even* the 
May-flower pattern,— -a production of great beauty, 0 on 
the principle of a diaper of form and colour,— from its 
minute hollows, is quite incapable of being demised, and 
from the thickness which it adds fa the form, contradicts 
the true effect of porcelain, which should unite lightness 
with capacity. Imitation seems to rule, and not ornfc- 
mlntation. It may be, and no doubt is, d’ripcult to farm 
a tree with all its flowdra and foliage out Qf porcelain, but 
nothing is^arnve^atUrhen this is effected; it certainly 
has no utility, it is not ornament, and the more truly imi- 
tative it is omderfld, the less it would be regarded, unless 
our attention % as specially railed to it as a frouderfdlly 
difficult effort of labour. * ., < 

; Altogether! a rococo air jpervad^b the porcelain from 
, Broaden, portly resulting from the style which was in 
■**' vogufc when the mttnifaeture w&^at its zenith thert, and 
" largely from tjie production of works merely ornamental, 
^ ft 8 ^ arc 9* to celebrity. 


i to thVrisontotted constructive farms and ex- 
nt flrcttnj£*s of the style of Louis X\, which 
i afcnosV "entirely laid aside in the establishment 


at Sevres: antique dfapes, with a more classical atyle of 
decoration, having supplied their place. 

„ Among the most beautifal works in the Sdvres Court 
are the elegant tozzos, covered with moresque ornament 
m creep and gold, and in blue and gold, on the natural 
white ground of the material. The two vases in unglazed 
bisque, decorated with figure subjects, {fainted by M. 
Roussell, after the QosijpxB of M. Amory Dkval, are 
, chaste and/ieautiful specimens, the colour being carefully 
subdued, rlo as to harmonize with the delicacy of the 
form of the vases. The Labour Vase, by M! Klagmann, 
sculpfar. is i^good example of figures in relief as orna- 
ment, so applied as not fa interfere with the general lines 
of the form. It is a vase of large size, in white bisque, 
very artistically designed and modelled, and Ib an evi- 
dence of many difficulties of manufacture, arising from 
its size, skilfully overcome. A casket, enamelled with 
whifa. figures on a blue ground, the work of M. Human, 
is also an example of great beauty. When we consider 
the choice paintings on porcelain and in enamel executed 
at Sevres, not only from the old masters and others, but 
original works affib, we sliallfae sensible of the great im- 
pression •they must produce on the workmen, and the 
emulous efforts of manufacturing skill they must call 
{forth. The figure paintings of Ducluycau, Thurgot, lie- 
ranger, Laurent, and others, with the flower-pieces of 
J&cobber, Schildt, Ac., must be allowed to have exerted 
this influence in a high degree. In our own country we 
have sMlful enamellers, as may be seen lh the exhibition 
of such workS in the Fine Art Court; but those artists 
are not 1 connected with the potteries, nor employed by the 
manufacturers ; in fact, their art is too costly for such 
uses, unless where, as in France, a nation pays for that 
which is of great value for a nation’s improvement. 

The skilled French artists who have been enumerated 
are the successors of a line of others, who, for nearly a 
century, have laboured to improve the manufacture of 
porcelain, aided by a band of workmen trained in the 
same school, to assist them in their efforts — with what 
eminent success has been sufficiently shown. In England 
our chiua painters are not artists, and but few of them 
seem to have artists’ feelings, nor until of late years have 
they had opportunity of gaining the necessary instruc- 
tion. The painters on china copy fruit, foliage, and 
flowers well ; but when such labours arc original, they too 
often consist* of but slight variations of some stock and 
stereotyped forms and colours, which the workman uses 
over ana over again, without novelty either in grouping 
or drawing. In the power of painting \he human figure 
they are mostly deficient, and few of them arc able to 
execute subjects of which flesh forms a part. The mo- 
dellers also have been sadly deficient in knowledge of the 
figure and of its anatomical details. In boty these par- 
ticulars, however,* they arc slowly improving, and the 
iutroduction of parian and other materials for statuettes, 
which is beginning to form a large branch of business in 
the potteries, and which, as yet, is nearly peculiar to 
England, has* been of service in showing them their de- 
fects, qud in wring them to amend them. The Schdbis 
of Design established in the potteries, in which stfune of 
ff the principal manufacturers take an earnest interest, have 
already, pranced some results, and energetically sup- 
ported, will no doubt be of essential value to the work- 
man and to the manufacturer. This is abundantly evi- 
dent jn the statuettes exhibited by Messifi. Copeland 
•1Q» XXV. 2, pp. 713, 714), and Mr. Minton, (Class 
XXV. 1, P?l709-7K), as well as^ many other British ma- 
nufacturers.? These statuettes, ,often reductions°from the 
works of eminent sculptors, are completed far more suc- 
cessfully than would have been possible a few years ago ; 
and vfhen we consider the difficulty of putting them 
together <by properly and akilfully adjusting the parts 
after they come forth from the moulds, apd the further 
care required from their extreme shrinking in the firing, 
many of them may be regarded as highly successful re- 
sults. Still there is room for improvement ; the comple- 
tion , in the details of the joints, features, and extremities, 
is not quiramqual to come of the bisque figures that have 
been proalred at Sfevres; and it is yet a desideratum 
’ (which may) however, arise from the spread, of statuary 
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porcelain) to write in one person th^artist and the work- j 
wan, as in the case of the broturists of France, as well as | 
many of the foreign workers in the precious metals. 

The R$yal Manufhctories of Berlin and Bavaria have 
avoided many errors prevalent in the china-ware of 
Dresden/ ana have rather followed classic modelsi Thd 
work# exhibited, however, are deficient in originality ; 
the vases #ue of the most common classic forms— over- 
loaded with ornament, and having landscapes and pic- 
tures painted in compartments on their surfkpe. The 
Dre&en enamel-painters on *hin& rank next* to those 
of France: and Bucher (3 Zollv., 176, p. 1112), and Wal- 
THER (3 Zollv., 177, p. 1112), in their copies of paintings 
by the old masters, evince a perfect knowledge of their 
art. TAFRxatA, in Russia (918, p. 1370), and Nioo, in 
Austria (615, p. 1038), exhibit skilful enamels on clriua; 
but the porcelain from these countries lias no peculiar 
originality or excellence to recommend it. • 

ft considering the question of design, as applied to 
that division of pottery and porcelain which more espe- 
cially comprises works of utility, constructive form should 
• have the first attention ; andjn such woritb as are intended 
for vessels of capacity those fonris should tyh *d°pted 
which, while they are most elegant, are best fitted for 
containing or holding. Such articles, moreover, being of 
continuous use, tlse power of ready cleaning is of great! 
importance, and should have due attention from tlwsde- 
signej-. It is to be remembered, also, that the means of 
receiving that Tflrich is to be contained is as necessary as 
its ready out-pouring ; since it is hardly dqpirable .o liavy 
to apply a funnel to fill a pitcher or jug intended for- con- 
stant use, although this may lie permitted in a bottle, 
which is required to keep its contents cool, or to be 
carried about, and subject to spill them by jolting, and 
therefore needing a smaller aperture. Moreover, a jug, or 
pitcher, which will admit the hand to cleanse it thoroughly, 
must be more suited to daily use than one which will not. 
A due consideration of utility would regulate the form in 
many other cases; as, for instance, in cups and other 
drinking vessels, it might be most graceful to curve the 
top edge outward, but since such a form is likely to over- 
flow the person in driulung, however superior in elegance, 
it should not be adopted. When utility is considered 
before ornament, numerous truths of the like kind will 
be arrived at, which are entirely overlooked when the 
order is reversed; thus relief when used % should be ex- 
tremely low* and without iudented hollows* in the expo- 
sition, as well as without undercuttings, in order "to give 
facility for cleqnsing; but while tlris is required for 
utility, it is necessary for elegance aud beauty also : the 
Greeks were fully aware of it as an important truth, and* 
in their pottery abstained from reliefs, or kept them to 
the lowest impost: the vases of Etruria have generally 
their line Unbroken by the ornament, aud the reliefs on 
the celebrated Portland vase are so* extremely low as 
entirely to preserve its outline. In the same spirit our 
great Fl&xman worked to improve this fabric, as may be 
semi in the examples exhibited by Messrs. Wedgwood ; 
the style being still a tradition m theix* works. The 
Easton nations are sensible of the same truth, and their 


decoration of pottery is on this principle, being entirely I 
subservient to the lines of the fom. The antique ■ 
Chinese vase for cut flowers, exhibited by Mr. Alcock * 
(p. 1*19), and here engraved, will illustrate this, %* 


4 



«well as the fitness of form tomse. # The neck narrow 
&£ the bottom, whereby the stalks would be compressed 
and supported ; the enlarged bulb, conjoin sufficient 
water for their nourishment, ahd at the same time to serve 
as a 1)086 for the hand to grasp, is of a«piece with the 
proper consideration of the decoration. This is not 
painted, but is of th«f nature ofran inlay, being cfotsoftad, 
enamelled over the whole surface ; that the enamel 
colours are filled in to, a coffer of metal standing edge 
ground the ornamental forms, the line of the vase being 
carefully iSfcserfed. * *• , 

The application of handles is another important point 
connected with* constructive dc%ign. The easiest mod 
most convenient njp&ns of lifting the weight, when lifting 
only is required, and of lifting and pouring when both 
are requisite, bdfeg the question to be determined. Too 
often this is arrived i>t more by chance than by calcula- 
tion. We see, for iqptauce, the «form of an Etruscan 
Vtyfe, Buch as is shown in figure 1, adopted &s*a pitcher; 
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( and yet, so changed, it is acted upon by the hand and 
"wrist at the .greatest possible disadvantage, the hand 

ttheweir ' - ’ 


• having to lift the weight, as it were, at the end of a long 
, lever, and reverse it by the power of the wrist,* &s is 
•shotfitt at a (fig. 2), while-a much less powbr applied at b 
(figtr. 2 and 3) would suffice to reverse the pitcher and 
, pour forth the fluid,, The height of the handle is of 
less importance when tile contents have to be delivered 
frqrn near the bottom, as hi the Eastern form at fig. 4 ; 
since the slightest tilt of the vessel would begin to empty*! 
the contents through the spout, 'which Tould not be the 
case !f they had to be di&hbrged from the top. These 
hints "fill serve to show how important the proper consi- 
deration of the insertion of the handles is in such ^orks, 
and r how errors* arise from merely adopting inconsider- 
ately a form fitted for one use for another purpose. It 
would carry the subject too far to increase examples, but 
these suggestions followed out would lqad to multiplied 
instance of false adaptation, and may serve to induce a 
more careful consideration of the subject. In the appli- 
cation of colouf te porcelain and earthenware, the sumcc 
never should <be« wholly, or indeed largely covered; the 
njaterial has a purity that should be decorated, not ob- 
scured. A due consideration of this simple rule would 
condemn a vast amount of bad taste, such as completely 
f metallizing the surface of china by gilding, changing 
china into imitative marblp, or coveting the field of many 
utensilfe with pictures, landscapes, or flowers. The Greeks 
decorated their pottery in bands, introduced to mark the 
change of cure, or to separate the various surfaces : the 
eastern pottery is id* the same wayrdccorated in bands, or 
where the surface is more covered, it is merely with a 
diaper, which lbaves the material sufficiently visible. 

^ Landscapes and picture are almost always out of place 
in pottery, and it certainly is objectionable to cover tbe 
centres of plates and dishes wifh pictures and views ; not 
only because it hides the surface, which it lias been before 
said if is desirable to retain^ but because utility would be 
better served by the alisence of any decoration in the part 
which receives the viands, to satisfy that sense of clean- 
liness only to he obtained 4>y the white unchanged surffice 
of tbe material. « ^ * 

There is still another subject to be referred to, which 
consists in the imitation the ornament peculiar to cfhe 
age and one purpose on the utensils of another age, and 
which are intended for totally different uses : or applying 
the ornament of one material to the decoration of another, 
fWhieh last faplt, in speakfing of other manufactures, has 
already jjeen often Btrongly aflimadverted upon. The 
rovivalgdr Wedgwood were, in a degree, in this spirit ; 
and although they, produced a yast change for the better' 
in the forms .of oflr pottery, and placed a sahyary curb 
■ on the extravagance of tjie style that tbe^ obtained, they 
were but the resurrection of a dead art; and the funeral 
urns of Etruria, being inconsistent with modem ‘uses, 
have a cold formality quite inconsonant jyith the feelings 
of the tifcae. An attempted manufacture of these vases, 
decorated with the beautiful outlines of Flaxman, of 
which *a large numbef are exhibi/?d by another house,,, 
can have only partial favour, as they can sefve no otnor 
purpose than as ornaments, and will nevenenlifc tbe sym- 
pathies o 1/ the general public in their labour. «. 

The abuse of the ornament of other materials t<? unsuit#, 
able purposes is shown in many ways in this fabric ; 
among others, in copying engravings and lectures on to 
various utensils. In one case the most sacred symbols of 
religion serve as 4e<x>*£tion for the b^rderf of plates, 
while the oentrqp of them, and of the distas of tbe same 
set, consist of angel* copied from an illustrated prfiyer- 
book, flying in the ptidst of a blue heavtta diapered with 
stars. Such incongruities, improper in any caseLare sadly 
and strangely inapplicable to a dinner-service. It lias 
been well said, that * symbolical oiuqment demands per- 
fect acoordanoe between foe use of an object and its 
4 #aprati 0 n;’* but can anything ^ moro° inharmonious 
*than such sacred symbols mixed up with a^estive dinner? 

' Such incongruities are ever arising from unthinking imi- 

^to,Jbo^ever, Ora allowance has been made for 

it is impossibletaot to 


feel that the general manufacture of china has made 
great progress in this country. There is a greater selec- 
tion of pure forms— a less gaudy treatment of r the whole 
surface— than heretofore ; and where works are founded 
on past styles, their most meritorious qualities are se- 
lected/ their faults rather avoided, whilst the ‘power of 
the art-workman has visibly increased. « Thus, m the 
beautiful dessert-service from the manufactory of Mr. 
Minton (Class XXV*, 1, p. 709), whilst there is much 
that is deflved from old Stores patterns, it has been, by 
judkion# adoption, rathei*than imitation. If the figures 
ah a little crowded, they will be found exceedingly well 
modelled; add the purity of their white material, con- 
trasted with the delicate hues of the colours combined 
with it, has a chaste effect, the furthest possible removed 
from gaudiness. Indeed, the great merit of the works 
from mis manufactory is the restrained use of colour, 
and thfe general delicacy of the decoration. Some of the 
small*" figures on the centres of the plates are excellent 
specimens of }be china-painter's art, and there is almott 
a total abstinence from landscajw, or mere pictorial sub- 
jects, on these utensils. As fp^thc imitative renderings of ■ 
flowers qpi china, it is hard in this case to object to their 
want of conformity to principle, since the beauty and 
nurity of the surface of china is so suitable to such art 
fihat here, if anywhere, their use riTay be overlooked. 
Thi" porcelain both of Messrs. Copeland and Messrs. 
Kobe (p. 711, and Class XXV., 47, p. 727), holds a high 
place also for form aud colour; and some of the most 
rucces&ful of «the larger efforts at enamel-painting on 
chink ip England are exhibited by the artists in the em- 
ploy of these manufacturers, as well as some excellently- 
finished statuettes. The appl ication of porcelain to decorate 
the jambs of fire-grates has produced some well-designed 
slabs from both Messrs. Copeland and Messrs. Minton ; 
although, perhaps, one of the best designed of such 
works, with certainly some of the best English flesh- 
painting, is to be found in some jambs attached to a grate 
exhibited by Messrs. Stuart and Smith (Class XXI J., 102, 
p. 603). An application of the design of some jewelled 
embroidery from the work of M% C. J. Richardson, to 
ornament a flask, exhibited by Messrs. Copeland (p. 712), 
gives a rich treatment, although contrary to the Bound 
principle of not covering up the surface of the material 
too entirely ; but in another specimen exhibited the whole 
merit of the adoption has been lost by mtrodqping a land- 
scape amid the lines of the form, making it appear liow 
much chance and how little principle has governed the 
choice. One or" two plates in Mr. Copland’s collection 
have great merit in their design, the width of the orna- 
mental margin being well considered and the centres 
judiciously plain. 

The general manufocture of pottery in France includes 
some artistic adaptations of design to brown ftone-ware, 
and of colour to its surface. The collection is exhibited 
by M. Mansard (France, 1342, p. 1240). Although 
belonging too entirely to the class of ornaments, and ob- 
jectionable from the false relief sometimes adopted, the 
application of Irt of a superior kind to common materials 
deserve#" much praise, and is worthy of attentiqp, as 
showing hoy much might be done by a like attention to 
the manufactures such wares at Lambeth and- Fulham. 

Of the,Paliss»y ware exhibited, little can be said in this 
Report ; for although evincing much drill, it is so entirely 
opposed to all utility, and even beauty, and sc completely 
a work of mere curiosity, that the difficulties .overcome 
da not refreem it. Tjie true Palissy ware did not consist 
of such unnliAiimg reliefs as are Ticre applied to plates 
and dishes* The pprcelain exhibited by M. Lahoche 
(France, 1287, p. 1238), contains some plates of meritorious 
design, as tftell as one or two elegant tazzas. In Bavaria 
some plates, designed by Kaulbach (64, p. 1101), are 
verji Judicious in the treatment of their ornamental 
borders ; although the pictures fr&a RcynSrd the Fox, 
painted on their centres, must be objected to. Some jugs, 
designed in the old German style, are pleasing, from their 
varied surface. 


Glass. 


Among ttfiimany beauti&l materials which the earth 
has yielded to the industry of man, to add to his comforts 
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and increase Ins enjoyments, glass holds a prominent 
place. If we regard its use in tnc fabrication of utensils 
to contain the fluid portions of our food, it is most espe- 
cially valuable, since its surface has the power of resisting 
the action of almost all liquids, and, as a material, it 
unites strength with extreme tightness and great capacity: 
Its perfect transparency is another rare quality, whereby 
the puritv and dearness of the liquid it may serve to < 
contain ia immediately manifest, enabling the satisfied 
eye to minister indirectly to the pleasures of ttqte. More- 
over^ whilst it is one of the mast cleanly materials, from 
its extreme smoothness and hardness of surface, it is also 
most easily purified, and its pristine brilliancy is ^restored 
by the smallest possible effort, of labour. Besides all 
these varied qualities, the materials of which it is com- 
posed are of the least costly kind, and the processes of 
its manufacture extremely simple ; so that it is fitted for 
general use, and within the means even of the poorest 
purchasers. • 

•For the purposes and utensils above enumerated, the 
qualities ascribed to it, properly understood and duly 
, considered, will lead to a discovery of the principles 
winch should govern its design andtiecAration, Of these, 
the foremost are its brilliancy of surface and As trans- 
parency, both which should ever be preserved with the 
greatest care in all right treatments of glass. And yet/, 
strange to say, these qualities arc not only often disre- 
garded, but there is a strong tendency to contradict and 
destroy them : thus we see wine-glasses and decanters, 
water-bottles, carafes, and driuking-vcssplft of •many, 
kinds, not only with the surface covered with an. and 
ornament, but sometimes wholly and entirely changed 
and obscured by grinding, so as to render them perfectly 
opaque: or, wc have colour most injuriously applied to 
destroy purity, and prevent a proper enjoyment of the 
glowing lustre of the liquid contents ; whilst sometimes 
the material is wholly or partially opalized ; in the one 
case making it into a spurious porcelain, in the other into 
a species or japanned hardware, without the toughness 
and tenacity of that manufacture. Another excellence of 
glass is its lightness, os compared with its power of con- 
taining: the mamtcimndb of this quality is opposed to 
the heavy and deep surface-cutting to winch glass is now 
so frequently submitted, especially in water-jugs and de- 
canters, and in the pieces of dessert -services. This cutting 
is intended to enhance the jewel-like and prismatic effect 
of glass, but *it is opposed to its true qualities for ^ich 
purposes, and should only be resorted to iu handles, stems, 
or bases, where transparency is unimjiortant, where con- 
structive thicknesfl is necessary, and the grasp in holding 
may be aided by the facets of the surface. Yet it has 
been the fashion to carry this practice of cutting to an 
extreme, tending to vulgarize, as far 06 possible, the 
simple and beautiful material : in some of the works ex- 
hibited it has been applied even to ttife bowls of wine- 
glasses. 

The more simple mode of manufacturing gloss, is pro- 
ductive not only of the most beautiful shapes, but of its 
best qualities: and blown glass unites thinness, trans- 
lacency, and pure surface,, to forms whiqh combine the 
greatcsbsymmctry with varied curves ; that is, the sphere, 
resulting frjm the circular motion of th$ workman’s in- 
strument, elongated by the breath and weight, into* the 
ellipse and its combinations. "These blown forms mfty be 
ornamented by narrow bands of engraved ornament, of 
which flatness and symmetrical distribution are requisite 
qualities : id wine-glasses and drinking vessels it » ought, 
to be reserved fbr those parts of the bowl wfyuh do rot' 
interfere Vith a perfect right of their contents. Any 
gilding or enazuelling can only be admissible under the 
same rules. In all cases, elegance of form should be the 
first consideration, to which cutting, gilding, or engrav- 
ing should be entirely subordinate. The relation of t^e 
stem to the bowl iu wineglasses is smother point of some 
importance. The practice has of late obtained of making 
them of such extreme tenuity as to produce a sense of 
fragility and insecurity, which is quite as great an error 
in taste as the contrary fault of heat mess and thickness. 

Like porcelain, a section of the manufacture glass is 
devoted to the production of what can scarcely tab called by 


any other name than ornaments. But while the production t 
of porcelain ornaments has been fostertfd by princes, mud, • 
through the clever artists attached to royal manufactories, * 
has .arrived at great beauty and rare excellence, reflecting j 
back an improved taste on the design and decoration <3* 
the general manufacture, gldts has not been favoured* 
with such advantages; Ad the specimens pf Bohemian 
and Hungarian glass in various pans of the Exhibition, 
notwithstanding the rare.betibty of the materials of the 
manufacture, can hardly be instanced tor* the merit of 
their design. 'I^ie mode* of manufacture, breasting in 
clumsy masses in wood or metal moulds, and reducing by 
cutting with the %heel, is contrary to the best qualities 
of glass, which consist of lightness and elegance. This 
alone* causes many of She faults of the manufhcAirc ; 
since the true characteristics of glass are’lost* and are 
replaced by qualities too apt to degenerate into the mere- 
tricious and the gaudy. Thus transparency is merged in 
rich colour, iuuf this, again, overlaid with gilding : or 
the surface is flashed with opal, cut aWay by grinding to 
the* coloured under-surface ; sometimes giving the ap- 
pearance of porcelain, sometimes even that wf the inferior 
manufacture, papier nftche; whilst, occasionally, the 
whole surface is frosted by grinding, and tinted in crude 
colours, the oppearaifee of glass being entirely lost, and 
only its worst quality, that of brittleness, remaining: 
whilst the forms adopted are often as inelegant and rude 
as they are uusuited to the material to which -nh^y are 
applied. The tall chandeliers exhibited among Coiuit 
liarracirs glass are examples of these remarks ; at first 
sjght they resemble papier m&che,,from the excess of 

f udipg on the dark ruby glass ; and when examination 
ctermiu *s them to be glass, the deeply indented hori- 
zontal throat ing6 of the mouldings of the shafts give a*, 
sense of dangerous insecurity and ill-adapted construc- 
tion. This is far less seen in the smaller works of the 
same kind, hut it is, nevertheless, the natural result of a 
wrong application of constructive forms to the material, 
and of an improper over-decoration of the surface whilst 
it would appear that the true adaptation of such glass for 
the above purposes has not yet been obtained, its use in 
t|ie manufacture of lamp pillars, knobs^and handles, lock 
furiiiture, and finger plates, has beeq more successful, 
unib seems likely to be attended with nwe tasteful 
results. 

When glass is used for large Objects, such as chande- 
liers and candelabra, yhere construction is required, its 
known brittlqpsss is* rather at variance with t^e construc- 
tive application of the material, and it seeing in the prin- 
cipal branches and supports to require not only a hidden 
‘metallic structure, but evei\ the appearance of it to the * 
eye, to overdbmei certain sense of insecurity.. 

Iu uprigfit stundiug candelabra the work should arise 
out of some othe? material as a bale, and it is exceedingly 
objectionable to bas^ a glass superstructure on the same 
material, supported on foliated or other forms of the 
nature of feet. A hangibg chandeliers a construction 
entirely of glass equally quarrels with the sense* of 
security; the chandeliers of the last tentary illustrate the 
efrqp of such* constructions— their long bent branches 
appear weakttrflMnittle, and the full beauty of the glass is 
not brqpgbt out by the lighting; the present modq, which 
trqjits glafe rather as a string of jewels assisting to hang 
up the branches, is move consistent with its true dse ana 
best qualities ; for while in masses* it constructs ill and 
hife not its full brilliancy, lustre and prismatic beauty 
'are obtained fey loose pendant fiqms .cut with proper 
facets, so that uyp/y motion, however slight, contributes 
to the splendour of the work by the varied reflections of 
the lightB. In such works coloured glusp should be intro* 
duced sparing]/, and it should always be translucent, 
opalized cofeured glass hardly evflr having a judicious 
encct. * 9 

In referring to the exhibited wtifks in the mamifhc- 
tured material, the first place is due Jto the glnss fountain 
of Me&rs. Onw„(Om *XXIV., 20, !*>. 700). It is a 
matter of regret that a production so unique in this 
material should mot be entitled to praise for its design $ 
the truth is, that, works of the like magnitude In glass 
nevei 1 hailing been before .attempted* and- the designer 
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hieing consequently thrown on his own resources, he injure than improve vMic taste from over decoration, 
r ahoqjLd have ama6& the opportunity so offered, and, The richness of the material, from the brilliant colours 
r striving to forget what had been done in other depart- that may be produced in it, renders it liable to this fruit, 

. mbits, treated the material for itself alone, and rcon- which u greatly increased by the gaudy extreme to 
r latently with its own proper requirements* Instead of which the ornamentation is carried, too often applied to 
'this there is an attempt to (mix architectural stone forms Coarse, .unrefined, and inelegant forms, 
witjh others that have heoomd almost conventional in # 

glass, and thfe result is inconsistent and unsatisfactory. Works in the Precious Metals. , 

Thp glass pillars are far tooulight for the heavy inverted , 

canopy, and both those canopies are too large for the , The depign and ornamentation of works wrought in 
basins abofe, very inharmonious in their Contrast of lines, the precious metals deseqpo especial attention in this 
and unfitted for the agrecaWtt* display of the water; the .Report, since in this department we may expeot to find 
glitter of the jewel- formed ornaments' with which tiujy the highest art applied to the richest and most costly 
are covered being confused with the motion over them materials. Moreover, imsuoh manufactures more than in 
of tfcfo natural element, instead observing to show out its any other the labours of the artist and the ornamentist 
brilliancy ( and<' clearness ; indeed, it is evident that the seem to concur, and are often so intermixed that it is 
main source of error hgs licen in supposing glass, and difficult to designate their several provinces, or to deter- 
especiully cut glass, a suitable material for a fountain ; mine r here art ornament diverge from one another, 
it is at fnce seen that this is not the case; instead of its Here., we have a field wherein we may study the right 
being a proper foiMor the sparkling water, glass emulates application of each, and understand the due limit within 
itb sparkle and lustre, aud the result is a failure from which each u available for the purposes of manufre- 
want of contrast. * ture. , 

The iwsuitabiene88 of glass, when on a large scale, for Ilnweveg, in the I igbest r range of his art, the orna- 
sdif-conttruction is* also seen. in this work, and is partly mentist &ay be merged in the artist, there is a "distinct 
felt in the large and otherwise elegant candelabra cx- difference in the principles of the t^o arts, a difference 
hibited by Messrs. Osier (ut supra), the property of Her l which becomes more apparent as the ojjpaiuentist descends 
Majesty, especially in the horizontal indentations of the fron labours of such high requirement to thorn more 
architectural moulding of the bases, Which induce a strictly within his own province. Art has its childhood 
sepse of liability to break arising from the known brittle- in a careful imitation of nature, and grows into an ab- 
ness of the material, as has been before alluded to in the struct » imitation, or generalization or hature's highest 
works from llohemia: in other respects they are in good beaitidb and ‘rarest excellences— still, however, imita- 
proportion and beautiful in material, and the gilt bases tively rendered— and nature, thus selected, becomes the 
on which they «pmd supply the want of a metal founds- \ chicle for impressing wen with the thoughts, the pas- 
tion before remarked on ; the colourless quality of the sious, and the feelings which fill the imaginative mind of 
glass is extremely beautiful. It is hardly possible to the artist. The generalized imitation of nature is the 
estimate properly the efteot of cut glass except under the language in which these imaginative abstractions are em- 
inilueuce of the light for whieft it is adapted, an influence bodied and expressed, and this whether the artist be 
whicji lias been noticed even in the case of metal chandeliers, sculptor or painter ; the landscape painter even proceeds 
and which would be much more marked in its effects on on the same principles, and endeavours by a selected 
the prismatic forms of glass; but loose pendant pieces imitation to reproduce the aspect* of nature in harmony 
attach together in long sweeping lines are well adajtfed with certain feelings which fill his mind, and which he 
for this purpose ; qnd the general forms of such works ai] wishes to impress on the mind Of others. In its lower 
exhibited by Messrs Osleh (p. 700), Messrs Apsley phases art relies more and more on imitation, seeking 
Pellat and, Co, (Class XXIV., 33, pp. 701, 705), iby tp give pleasure only by the reproduction of beautiful 
Perry and Co. (Class XXIV., 3G, p. 705), and others, objects or beautiful combinations, uutil, in its lowest de- 
are good, although they do not satisfy the mind as to velopment, art, if it can be so called, rests contented with 
construction, and sometimes appear to want simplicity, mere imitation, 

( It lia* Jtyeen necessary toidivergg a little from the ciassin- In considering in a like manner the scope of the orxa- 
cation at th£ head of this section to take notice of the mentut, it will be evident that in his highest aims he is 
abovp works and others of the lik* character ; in return- assimilated to the ryUst, so that it becomes extremely 
*ng to the objects more especially included in this part q*, difficult, nay impossible, to separate them, or draw any 
the Deport, the table glass exhibited by \Ar, J. ti. Green line of distinction between the oue and the other. Thus 
(Class XXI Y«, 32, p, 701), deserves especial notice, both the beautiful shield which embodies the description given 
from the general excellence of the forms, and from his by Homer of that of Achilles, designed by Ptyxman, and 
large adherence to those principles which havfc been con- exhibited in electrotype in the Fine Arts Court (365, 
sidered as best regulating the true use of this beautiful p. 843), and that skilful specimen of embossed work, the 
material. In his blown-glass* jugs, 4?ater-bottles, and shield by Antoine Vechte, in the collection of Messrs, 
wiiv* glasses, some of the purest forms derived from Hunt and UoskiU (Class XXII l., 97, p. 666), are at one 
Greek utensils have ‘been selected and adapted to the and the same lime works of art and works of ornament, 
material ‘And to present use ; they are decorated tyifh From this high^yange the occupation of the ornamentist 
ground ornamental forms in hands, spd although the desceads by imperceptible degrees ; not as in the base of 
ornament is sometimes too redundaut and dispersed, it the artist Jhrougji the more and more dose imitation of 
is in the right direction. Many of the forms<*$xLibited nature, but by selecting from her whatever It beautiful 
by Messrs. Pellat, and by Messrs,, Richardson of Stour- and graceful, irrespective of her individual embodiment 
bridge, have great merit, while tire beautiful applications of these qualities, and adapting them to give pleasure 
offglass to ^door-handles, and the extreme purity of the sepafately and apart even from any wish to recal the ob- 
mflterial obtained^ by Messrs. Pellat, of its >lf gives it a Jeets themselves from which he has sought br obtained 
high ornamental character in such wb&s. Messrs. JL them; hisi<Jfort is* to give die most characteristic era- 
IIarris and Sons (21,1). 700) have some finger-pletes‘in bodiment of those natural objects (viewed in relation to 
glass that point out a beantifol use of the material ; one some peculiar quality, form, or colour, or some particular 
with a diaper in sflreron a bkre ground is chaste In effect adaptation required), rather than to imitate; indeed he 
and clever in its designs. P. J.*Lahothr, of 'Paris (1287* deparjs more and more from imitation as hediverges from 
p. 1238), erhibita some goblets and glasses of pure Mown tire path uf the artist to oocupy his own separate province 
forms, simply orn&aafatoi and in good taste ; but on the as an ornamentist. Those are truths to pe continually 
whole the best white glata, both in forms and omameuta- borne in mind, as they constitute the only cure for that 
tion,*i« to be found on the Dngttrii side, * fobs style of ornament so largely pervading the manufre- 

The design of the Bohemian glass, both of Count tures of the day, and already so frequently alluded to 
Harrack, (587, Jpp. 1036, 1087), the lariat exhi- under the name of naturalism, consisting of the mere 
4 mtor, as well os ef Messrs. Kolb, of Prague, and of other imitative ('enduring of natural forms as ornament, and 
: manufacturers, Foreign and English, is tending^rather to which is nowhere more largely exhibited than in works 
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in foe precious metals* and in foe affiliated manufacture such should be exhibited by the foreigner than plate of a a 

of pla ted and Sheffield wares. specific use* or ornamental works whose characteristics . 

while it is not possible* therefore* in works in the pro- are more general ; bat it is impossible to deny that die • 

Cions metals, entirely to separate the artist from ih% tasto *of the class who purchase or commission thefts 

ontamentist** still for the purposes of description their works abroad must be higher than our own. * ' 

separation is marked with sufficient distinctness. 4 great* In France, for instance* we fifid testimonials and pauses • 
cause. of the foylts exhibited in these works seems to be, taking the shape of art fother than of massive metal. • 
that they tyive received their design rather from the artist Che President of the liepublte* in cfiutributufg a prise to 
than the ornamentist ; thus we have figures having no con- the winner of the Chantilly aaces* presents a shield* on 
structive connexion with the work ornamented, tyxt rather 9 which are four reliefs* illustrating racing* its various ages 
of the nature of statuettes perched wherever adedgev or of the world; and when the ftorhmen of Montfueon and 
shelf offers accommodation for them ; these are generally aft the inhabitauls oT Lot desiee severally to present testi- 
imtatioely treated as the material used and foe powers of monials to Generals Chaugarnier and Cavaignac* the 
the artiet permit, and are applied to inkstands, candelabra, weight of silver is of far less importance in their ey A than 
and works of the like kind requiring a purely ornamental the rate beauty of the wt -workmanship. These wftrks 
consideration. Many centre-pieces, racing-cups, and are exhibited by M. Fromeut-Mcurice; and Ihe tjro latter, 
testimonials are treated merely as groups would be by the ; two beautiful swords, are dunce examples of design and 
sculptor, although the lowest style of his art has but chasing. Moreover, it is worthy of notice that in such 
too frequently been adopted* and imitations of textures, works the artist dbes not consider* his vocation a separate 
chain and plate mail, and such laborious littlenesses, one, but regards the utility while he perfects the art. In 
made a point of, rather than that, nobler 4 view of art, botlr the pl>ovc sword-hilts, the omswnaut (group of 
which* discarding miniature and strictly imitative details, figures) has been go thoroughly adapted auth composed for 
seek*. by grandeur of form and largeness of manner, to its purpose as a handle, that it is perfectly accommodated 


seek%by^ grandeur of form and largeness of iputner, to 1 its purpose as a handle, that it is perfectly accommodated 
make us* forget the scale of the work in the aignified • to the grasp ; which is the cage also with a beautiful short 
style of its treatment. Now, if it is proper that these s word, ^ornamented with the history of St. Hubert, exe- 
works should he consigned to the hands rt the artist, he Voted by M. Marcet, and exhibited by Mahrel Brothers 
is bound to treat them accortling to the laws of liis own (France, 331 ) in* the same department. • , 

art, not only by a noble style, hut also by making them as When the amount of those works exhibited byrthe gold 
groups truly statuesque, combining the parts so that they and silver smiths of Great Britain is regarded, an amount 
form an agreeable whole in all possible directions ofoview. , whose value is to be estimated by its weight in font,] it 
Above all, the thought s which, as works of art, thejr serve nyist bo owned tba( th<gc seems ampje^icouragement for 
to embody, should be such as ore worthy of Wing illus- more.skillcd labour; but the slightest glance will serve to 
trated on metals of great value, which enriched by true show how mrgcly the mere weight of m£fel enters into 
art are enhanced in worth a hundredfold. the estimate of value by the possessors of plate here : and,^ 

If we contemplate some of the inventions of the artists, on the contrary* how little fine art is considered to add to 
mid some of the thoughts which they have wrought out, its w'orth. And yet art would give a more real and perma- 
we shall l»e indeed surprised that such puerilities could be nent value than mere materfal, and tend at the same time 
dwelt on long enough to execute them as works of art. to separate the precious metals from the plated substitutes 
and still more that manufacturers, so shrewd as they which ape their richness, but which would never jpguge 
generally arc, should be found to engage in their produc- the liana of the artist in such rare and costly efforts of 
tion, were it not suflicieigly evident that there is a large skill*; indeed, it is a curious /act, observable in the 
and wealthy public whose taste does not rise above such imitative manufactures, more especially in those where 
art , proved by its becoming patrons and purchasers, the" production is very elsy, ana the sale likely to be 
What can justify the employment of the precious metals* extended from the cheapness this induces, that, instead 
and what ought to be the more precious labours of artists, of being employed on art, of the best character, in the 
upon huntsman and ploughboys, to render tjiem with all first type, it is often of the mosf wretched description, 
the coarseness of their garments and the texture of t^eir notwithstanding one might suppose •that the cost of the 
hose? or who, but the givers of a testimonial* rdymg first model, eyen if high >% itself would be trifling dis- 
on the known taste of its receiver, would require art to persed over a multitude of topics : but it ift probable that 


! on the contrary, now iittie une art is consiuerea to add to 
| its w'orth. And yet art would give a more real and perma- 


on the known taste of its receiver, would require art to persed over a multitude of topics ; but it ift pfobable that 
be degraded into The mere imitation of a hedge-row oc- the style of the workoin such cases is suitable to* the 
currencc on a hunting-day when the spoir was successful ; general taste of the purchaser. Thus, the electrotype* 


knee-breeches and top-boots being as importaut items in process, by # flliiclf mcanmthe rarest specimens />f art can 
the groups as the houudB, horses* and the portraits of the be, and have been, reproduced, applied to general manu- 
individuals %hose good fellowship it L commemorates / facture, or where original works Have been attempted* has 
It is such art in the more precious metals, employed on been too often used #n the word? art and the most puerile 
Such thoughts, that leads, in the imitative manufac- ornament. The same is observable in works formed by 
tures* to the many paltry inventions which are found to stamping in dies, ftnd cvcfi, though in a less degtee* in 
prevail therein. Rachel at a well in a rack under an those cast in moulds, mid afterwards chased ; and i ft is 
imitative palm-tree draws— not water, but Ink : Burns' oitfy when the same maq’s mind invents the work wilich 
shcphcnless would find the same black fluid in theftform- his band executes, that the highest skill is seen dbnjohied 
less well by her side : a grotto of oyster-shells Vith with tlie mo#t beautiful art. . . • 

children bc*de it, contains, not a light, batmn ink-ve^el ; , It mist be owned* however, that our countrymen are 
the milk -pail on a maiden's head contains, «uot goat's grqptly deficient in the treatment af the precious metals 
milk* as the animal by her side would lead you to sup- as the medium of art *The truth fieems to he, thtft here 
pose* but a taper. Such works fire akin to dpergnes with onp artist designs the work* aid perhaps makes thtf mode,* 
the hippopo|gmus and his keeper; or Paul and Virginia whilst another is eraploytal to produce it in Ihe metqg. 
under a , palm-tree that upholds the glass for. flowers on< Thus we fin# wqrks designed great ability, ♦and 
ifs top ; Or Apollo dancing* supporting at the flame time] modelled with mien knowledge, anjjl evidently by artists 
a glass dpergne twice his own size ; pud inventions of of greft professional excellence, yet •these works arc 
equal ot greater novelty wrought out with great waste completed in the nifetal with every possible littleness of 
or skill and labour. Even when we arrive fit really imitation, serving only to. degrade and vulgarise the art 


of skill and labour. Even when we 
artistic works in this style* of which h 
many, it is more than doubtful whether 
would not be nfdre suitably employed up 


.mentiftt surface treatment anfi foe mode of execution, wherein 
and an imitation has taken the place Thus the true 


ornamental and mmwmm construction first obtained, artist does not produce foe texture or foe rur or anupaJs 
ere art was called In to aid m their completion. It ilnot hair by liair, but. gives its general expression by some 
pleasant to add* that the above strictures more especially conventional rendering* b^ the in*lications*at the parts 
refor to EiigUsk productions. It is true that simp works where foefskin folds, or by tooling to epmlfito the lustre 
Often a local rignificono^ or an individual idportance, of ittgloss. In the same way true art does npt imitate 
fusing their exhibition here* and making it less likely the materials of our dress toy foe threads of ita marram 
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. feature, but indicates them rather bythe shape and contour 
of the foldings. IFet in the works under examination, the 
surface is often subjected by the workman to a most 
laboured treatment, labour without knowledge, rwhich 
* dwells move upon hairs and threads, upm details and 
> buttons, than on the form* of a joint, or the bones of an 
extremity : the one is a labout that requires no exercise 
of thought, ‘nothing Put mere dexterity ; the other requires 
a workman not only educated into a knowledge of the 
ydrts, bitkwho nan enter into the feeling and intentions of 
the designer. This dwelling with complacency on ritare 
labour, and evident satisfy on with its tedious felicities, 
can only arise from the habit of giving the models of the 
superior artist into less skilful hands, to be completed in 
meftaL ° 

Again, in the higher works in silver the foreign artist 
has bad the boldness, to regard the material, rich and 
costly as it is, merely as the vehicle of the art he adds to 
it; and* that Ihstre and brilliancy, which is one of the 
great excellences of the rarer metals, he subdues by acids 
to prevent the* glare from interfering with the forihs of 
art. To the* eye, silver, so treated, might be so much 
sine, did not the informing mind and the beautiful art 
enshrined in it at once bospeak the valuable metal which 
alone is capable of rendering such°a noble return, to the 
artist’s labours. The metal so used serves only to display A 
the art; feut our workers in the precious*metals have not | 
yet arrived at such a state of virtue f the value of the 
mere silver is too great in the eyes of the public to be 
given up, and the full glitter of its polish must be sought 
to satisfy their fedipg of cost a?d magnificence. From 
the same cause it .is, no doubt, that figures well designed 
and artistically modelled, are loaded with toolings and 
burnishings, are matted and frosted, and every other 
41 expedient attempted, to show the silver rather than to 
exhibit the art. 

Another defect of the works in the preeious metals, as 
exhibited on the English side, may be traced to the same 
cause— the separation of the work! of the artist and the 
silver Vorkman : hence casting and chasing are the means 
of production here, whilst the foreign artist himself* uses 
the hammer and {he punch, and beats out with his o^n 
hand the creations of his fanefy or the inventions of his 
skill* Casting ami chasing in their proper appticatior artf 
means only or producing ‘and perfecting a thing, after the 
design and model hav# been executed : even in the hands 
of the artist himself they are bat completing and perfecting 

S recesses; the work, arfar a* invention <gges, is already 
oug.bdfbrf it*is committed ti the mould; and the chaser 
dm* bat perfect if hat the caster (has produced, with the 
t more or less excellence, according to the art-knowledjC 
which he possesses ; but by tnecmbosring rifocess, called 
repousse, the artist himself produces the work by punching 
the plate of silver oft a soft matrix® and continually 
annealing it in the courfte of his If hours. By this em- 
bossing process the mind of the artist is working with 
every woke of the craftsman’s hammer; and not only 
does Ins own hand work out every characteristic quality 
of the surface, whether of flesh ( or of drapery, and hie 
knowledge supply every essential- detail,* but thoughts 
• seem to arise put of the very method and means of 
working, and each stroke on the launch may prove a 
suggestion leading to new fancies, or be folloWed out into 
more happy details. Even from die accidents of anneal- ' 
ing— constantly nececsary during the work-rthe colouring 
if the me&l in the furnace calls up new thoughts, like 
uioee which arisq in die mind of the jpoeti* watching the 4 * 
glowing emtgurs, and the artist at once embodies his new- 
Smndanflies. Ghaamghas none of these suggestions ; as 
before said* It pi dy perfects : whilst? embossing is to H 

The veynLv In the one are suggestive ilfevery* sta& 
of the progress $ whifethe other* i$ only a more or less 
cjosuplete msm of nt Preriously-designed original. The 
‘ A " ” works ofrAntomlVechto, bpth the 

^ to and the vase representing the 

^of tftadfitaiKS (p* 686) dhich accompanies it, with 
fee wrought in silver partly by the 
— „ __ ifotfk of Wagner, exhibited ait fee 
: watranfooj fee*C<mrt of die Stollverein, are rar^pecSmen* 


of tide mode of working, and its soggestiveness will heat 
once understood by those who are at the pains to examine 
them, since they all three have parts wdypartfcBjr finished, 

1 such parts remapping gait werein the stateof sketches, and 
speaking in this state so strongly to the inventive fenny of 
the aigiSt, that he who looks into them feels asfredg desire 
to work out the thoughts and fancies they cause tcrproWd 
upon him. The iron shields exhibited by Lb Page Motr- 
tikr (France, 1304, p. I24t), are also flue examples. This 
mode of r ^#rkmanslup tends also to fc unity between the 
ornaments and the objeettomamenied, whilst chased work 
find east figures, too often necessarily wrought apart, and 
applied to the group or thing ornamented, haveoftpntiides 
a contrary tendency. In reviewing the question Of works 
in the precious metals, there seems a coarseness and florid 
style pervading English works, showing itself, in groups 
“hi the round ” in imitative art, in bold and overcharged 
relief? in coarse ornamentation, and ill enlarged scale ; 
whibt in F ranee, the only other large exhibitor, and in 
the works of Wagner, in Germany, and of certain French 
artists on the English side, there is much less of this 
grandiose coarseness, particularly in the art not specially* 
devoted V’ purposes 4 of manufacture. At the samg^time 
they have, perhaps, in some cases rather too much ignored 
the consideration of the material, and treated it entirely 
as a medium fbr the art. This was rot the ease with the 
iWimv&l goldsmiths, or with those of the 1 6th century, 
who, whilst adding exquisite art to rich materials, so treated 
the general surface as to obtain at the same time the rich- 
ness £:nd lustre of the precious metals. One thing that we 
neglect, however, which our French neighbours do not, is 
the use of enamels ; and the varied treatments of surface 
by oxidizing, parcels-gildiug, burnishing, niello, &c. 

The use of enamelling as an ornamental addition to the 
surface of the precious metals has been confined, with one 
or two exceptions, to chalices, patens, reliouaries, and 
other ecclesiastical goldsmiths' work, founded on ancieut 
and mediaeval examples ; and there are some good speci- 
mens of Clmmpleve enamelling in the collection scant by 
Mr. Hardman, (522, p. 7«l), as well as in the works of 
Keith (Class XX11I., 121, p. 694), and Skidmore (Class 
XXI TI., 23, p. 694), and in France in those exhibited by 
M. Pouhsielgoe-Rusand (1405, p. 1243); but the most 
artistic examples of the use of enamelling are in the 
elegant mountings of rock crystals, agate, and lapis-lazuli, 
as cups and flagons, by Mr. Morel (117, p. 693), of Bur- 
liu<rton-8treet, which for felicitous design and beauty of 
exeefttion, equal the rare examples of the 16th century. 
It is underStood, however, that these nge the works of a 
French artist. Mr. Wetshaupt, of Hanau (1 Eollv., 412, 
p. 1073), in thetas tefully-designed chessboard which he 
exhibits, has also made an artistic use of surface enamelling, 
"both in the dresses of the chessmen and the ornament of 
'the table ; white the choicest specimen of the combination 
of many materials to form a rich and beautiful work ia 
seen in tke shield of Faith, presented by His Majesty the 
King of Prussia to his godson, the Prince of Wales; it was 
designed by CoaKsutm and Staler (p. 1 10), and executed 
by Hossauef! Fischer, and Mertens; and is rich,, without 
the sKghtest tendency to excess. The subjects, tota, the 
Scribturep, in silver, are ably executed irf low nkf| dud 
carefelly chased ; the single figures of the ApoStws bCaur 
tifuljy designed, as are the, accompanying enamels, . The 
ivory terms that frame In the compositions tbtfayds the 
centre, and summnd thd outermost rim of $he shield, hot 
being continued through the compositions jpf the outer 
nlargm, thgre is a slight appearance of Its wanting con- 
straetive mining m that pan, and there different 

scales of figures m the compositions. With' tSjte slight 
exceptions, it is both a beautiful work ojt’lKnmd' a, tare 
example ( of the skilfhl combination of pferioiis materials, 
as well as of unity of intenrioti in the whole ccanpoeitioti. 
o The dhtives of India have tarn been , skilled in the art 
of enamelling both on metals andftor j«we%ry i the work# 
exhibited in the cases of the East India CMpj^^outain 
many interesting specimens bf fids hrtr-hWt ^TODued' tie 
the surfece of domestic nldfelfis, ' at .tfeftfc ftp* arid 
to necklaces, bangles; arid swMes fo r r — ^ 
the poftftn of a dft g jd frbwy j 
is beautifully ornamented withenamftftjng,anfl is not only 
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acltoi<*es*ti$fe0f &e MVbut oFthelndian treatment nor enamel interferes with them, anfa that there is §uffi- * 
of fiowew osorBSmjsnt. An cnarpelted iimense-burner of cient motion in the parts to bring the light into play an* 
Urge «iP^S^tN'flower-yase'. ; fe^rted in the remarks on thqjf surface* lu mourning ornaments, bracelets, brooches,* 
mmrf ($. t645), both from Chiba, and exhibited by Ac., M. MKttfucshat shown himself aakilful artist; bens • 
Mr, Ai^pca(p. 1418), arebeautifui and Choice productions indeed, the fancy of the French art-workmen taf fhlb 
ha tibia art* * scope, and in sack smailor works in metal as cane-heads, 

If we <san allow soph works as testimonials, racing-caps, < seal-handles, buttons, snuff-bo the^most delicate 


ber pf other. aiaicies sathe $mmm metals and their repre- articles displayed by KtJoonrm (France, 1460, p. 1246), 
sent&tWes lfavmg a defined purpose as uten&Us, and strictly Gueyton (FraAe, 16 19%-and others. It only remains 
devoted to ante, whidh must belong to the domain of the to remark upon«some of the works for domestic use 
ornamental designer, aiid be subject all me laVs* of his exhibited in this Class which have not already been 
art* Of twite, utility should be, the first consideration, spoken of or alluded tg. One of the choicest woriks of 
They should be composed on geometrical forms and have utility is the tea-service of Eck. and DwAMp (France, 
a symmetrical construction. Capacity and mobility, in 1211, p. 1235), which deserves attention for the architec- 
most eases, will have to be regarded, in connexion with tural arrangement of the whole as an harmonious compo- 
proper stability and solidity : and it should be remembered sition, and for the beauty and elegance tf the individual 
that, as domestic utennls, they are not to be placed under forms and their ornamental details ; itus a thorough study 

T» i a j At * fit : a* a » a .-a* .l a> . i • a * i “ 


r purpose as uuenstis, ana scricvy |Gueyton (Franbe, I619),ywd others. It only remains 
lust belong to the domain of the \ to remark upon«some of the works for domestic use 
be subject to all the laVg* of his { exhibited in this Class which have not already been 
ould be, the first Consideration, spoken of or alluded tg. One of the choicest wosks of 

— — — 1 * J 1 1 utility is the tea-service of Eck. and DtauLMp (France, 

1211, p. 1235), wliich deserves attention for the architec- 
tural arrangement of the whole as an harmonious compo- 
sition, and for the beauty and elegance the individual 


to ifegulate the treatment of surface, which sb<^tl he suefi ornament is in low relief over the surface generally, affi 
as will best display the beauties of the metal, and yet not parcels-gildiug has been used to give expression where 
render it liable ta’injury under such cleansing. Them the treatment became coufused by a little excess. The 
again, it is usual to make the handles and knobs pointe of plateaus on Wliich the cups, cream-wessel\ &c., are 
ornamentation, and this not improperly ; but it should not arranged, are treated with orifkment in niello, and every 
be forgotten that they are to be grasped for lifting, and effort has been adopted to give variety to the surface 
should he convenient for that purpose. .And neither in without iuterfering with the general repoge of the whole, 
these, nor, indeed, in any other part of the firnauicntarion; Constructive use, monarver, has beeij well considered ; the 
should the relief be so bold, or project so far, aS to l>e ^imposition consists or a raised central urn, from which 
liable to accident or entanglement in the use of the j the Vat A flows through several vents jnio four teapots 
articles. Some of these remarks may seem almost uncalled j arranged below, whilst chalices fo* sugar, cream-pots, &c.. 
for, but are uot so: nor are the errors recited confined to j are grouped lower down in the arrangement, the bottom 
English manufactures, but arc equally evident in tliose of i having spaces for the cups designated by circular groups 
France. Thus it is impossible to justify large and florid j of ornament in niello ; tn£ only difficulty is to conceive 

R of dead game, of fish, of fishing utensils, or the ; how so massive a piece of plate is to be filled at thg top 
litative treatments, as the knobs of dish-covers, or i with hot water, and conveyed into the drawing-room, 
the handles of tureens; however beautiful in design or | without discomposing its* general arrangement: in 
excellently chased, they are not convenient for use; nor j addition to which, it certainly has the faulwof being over 
can the hand be safely brought in contact with the metallic I ornamented, notwithstanding the grea^care that has been 


can the hand be safely bought in contact with the metallic ornamented, notwithstanding the grea^care that has been 
toesftf a pbeaient, the teatacuhc of a lobster, or the twigs | token by low relief and dtherwise to prevent such an ap- 
of a fish-basket, any more than stags with their branched petyance. # 

antlers can well be laid hold of to remove a venison dish. The work on the English "side which most aearly 
Faults of this class Qbiefly arise from the natural or corresponds with the last-juentidhed is the centrepiece, 
imitative treatment, which has to answer fbr so large a the property of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, exhi- 
growtb of errors. • m bited by Messrs GARRARR^ClassaOJlI., 98, p. 689) ; this 


the property of His Koval Highness Prince Albert, exhi- 
bited by Messrs G ARRAR^ClnssaXXI II . , 98, p. 689); this 
also has becif designed with a proper sense Of Architectural 


~ I t has before been remarked that the figures introduced also has becif designed with a proper sense Of architectural 
into the. ornament of metal- work are too often merely ap- arrangement, and is elegant in its general form* tape- 
plied or Stuck on, not arising out of the work as a non- anally the central tazia, while the low relief ornament on* 
structed whole, and this more especially in those works its surface il w^H considered and in gfod style; bring 
which have been usually committed to the skill of the entirely treated iu gold, it has a tendency t@ monotony. 


artist; but^if not to be tolerated in fihose works, iff | counteracted as far as possible by*a very judicious use of 
objects of utilit y thqy are far more tut of place, and burnished girface. # The portrtffu of animals introduced. 


ornament requires that figures should have an ornamental 
construction. It cannot be too often repeated, jfaat 
imitative trees and foliage, flowers that are like the 


growth of the hothouse dectrotyped, and which dangle .candlesticks, whilst even some 
and shake with eveiy movement, as nyteh almost as nfajfy discarded style or Louis 
would prototypes on their natural stems, «r» not buy, compped. r gith testimoinu 
brnaifasafai^ “ L - A l — M 


would Wh* prototypes .or thair natural stems, arw not 
brnanto^ the Worst possible taste far any useful 
purpose* sriu^ave a flimsy and tinari-likc ftpnpntoe&, as 
much¥ibei# the impressive effootm metal of even mere 


burnished girface. # Tbc portnms of animals introduced, 
although very cleverly modelled, do not harmonise with 
the general treatment. "This collection contains also 
some well-designed salt-cellars, vegetable-dishes, and 
candlesticks, whilst even some woAs in the florid* and 
ndufr discarded style of Louis XIV, look almost satisfac- 
tory, comppnd gith testimonials and raying-cups of the 
charactorbefore alluded to". Messrs. Hurt and RcgKEu/s 
(Class XMII., 97, p. G86), principal centre ornament and 
plateau exhibits soma cleverly-designed figure!* well 


pr propriety $ works in metal AVall. This natumiUgn is it groups well Ss a composition. Many of thd figures fit 
evidently of the artist's, and should have ao fl *the round, however, have too mqph t^e appearanoe of 

quarier.nt,^ l^ds of the orpamented desigiAn la the separate groups gf feed on the ernameut an^not farming 
imOtiohAftWh# to hardware^ Ike treatment of metallic pari of#t, a mode of treating such Abject* whieh most be 
been tjiaj^ihte of remark ; muck of considered objectioiteble ; this fine deserves great praise 
%tufa'w WWb here alm^^ln^mnexionorith this far exhibiting the shield and vase of M. A. Vcchte. 
IhdjatnmjMte . liff tefaagfeefi that the frosting^ which Messrs* EuAngtok’s (Class XXIIf., 1, p»672) applica- 
^^joeesl^-fbr its display, is eeea more tion of electrotyping to the reproduction e# art and 
wtol than that onidation m ornament hss been Successful as showing* its perfact 
usefrim ... - adaptability to this purpose. The; 4 hours dock-case ” 

• & imlgtM, and modelled ItySlr. Jobn I fyh. (Glass U1L 

‘\V&b ;be but sfightly ea$rbed 641, p. 66 0. «» * good exStopis ; it is ant anist4ike work 

weired heiag in thrir yety of much fancy* and is a great impreyenfant upon the 

wmm .. tssssa^su^ss ^ as 

Vantage, the.desijj ir faould be careful that neither gold work of art, but is .wanting in the symmetrieafaiici aroiu* 

* 


a|;be-but sUghtly curbed 
Cbfa^Slbeu^in Arir yorx 


yantage, the.desi^ ir faould be careful that neither gold 
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1 tectural arrangement necessary to bring it properly into 
the* province jpf the ormimentist. The repetitions of 

* Mfl. Bell* 8 graceful statuette of Eve (Class XXI L, 041, 
i t p. 166), Mr. Ciievehton’b reduction of Theseus '(‘*94, 

# p. 832), and of some medieval examples or silver work, 
shoifr the perfect applicability of the process. By this art 
ala*, in othca hands, t|’c shield of /Eneas, designed by the 
late Mr. W. Pitts (Class XVIII., 97, p. 087), a work of*] 
great merit, and the still move excellent work of FI ax man, 
the shield ‘ of Achilles, have bgen presented in metal, 
and qvery one nmst admire the beauty of 7 relief, the rich- 
ness of composition, and tftc classic feeling they exhibit; 
it. is opinlly a subject of regret that they were never 
conflicted as works in metal by the hands of these prtists 
themselves, Jbid they worked on the metal by the 
embossing process, which has been before enlarged upon, 
there is no doubt that the transference of the art from one 


materia] to another, from elay and plaster to metal, would 
have had a much 4 fullef adaptation than mere repetition 
permits of, and 4 would have placed these shields, as wprks 

in the prccioushnetids, on & rank with the noblest labours j but strictly ornamental, and abounding in suggestions of 
of past ages. r - I great value to tl> iso who wijl attentively study tin 

rnu. t ~_j _ i. . . u ■ i - : *i. '• i... . i*.. i i 1 . . 


thrw coloured plater will prove. Almost nil the arms 
exhibited arc more or less ornamented, containing a store 
of suggestions most valuable to the manufacturer, and a 
rich mine of study to the ornamentist ; among other 
dualities these works display is the tasteful distribution 
of the ornament, the sense of just, quantity ; it 'is rarely 
that a border contains too much or too little ornamental 
form, that a diaper is too crowded or too vacontv too large 
or too small ; a reference to the inlays of plate 2, or to 
the text 'll/ fabrics in plate 1, equally illustrates this truth. 
INjoris tins excellent art applied only to costly goods ; the 
same just principles are evident in the cheapest and the 
lacquer • worfcboxes (of which a specimen is shown in 
figs. 2 and 3 of plate 3),* a manufacture of the cheapest 
kiud, show the taste and skill of the Indian workmen 
equally with the more costly enamelling of the dagger-case 
(fig. 1} on the same plate. The inhi)s of silver in iron, 
for various domestic and personal utensils, such as 
hookfilis, flasks, bottles, tazzas, &e„ are not only simple, 
beautiful, am^ correct in their appreciation of quantity, 


t. The beautiful art-workmanship, elegant forms, and the 
ornamental treatments of metal in ^he small chalices and 
dagger-handles exhibited by Maruix Brothers (France, 
331,' p. 1193), should he alluded to, as well as the execu- 
tion ofthd cup liy Ia» Brut., exhibited by ,E ck and Dukaxd 
( p. 1235}/ since the art employed upon them is of the true 
cltiracter for such works: but it is not necessary to 


single $5 (turnon, the inlay of a hookah, is given in tip. 5 
of plate 2: the same principles, applied to a great variety 
of forms, are exhibited in many wbrks in the Indian 
( 'ourt. There Van he no doubt of tlu^supcrinr w orkniau- 
bhi^S of some of the best European inlay ers, but in much 
of the ornament, and iu all the true principles for its 
application, they had been forestalled Uy the mitiw* of 
lmlian {tossessious, and by oilier 1 Cistern work men. 


lengthen the Report by specially adverting to many other j’our^lmlia 

works which, while they contain ‘much individual merit j The inlaid and i no rusted arms of M. Lu Pacus Morniai 
a# efforts of styll, or even separately considered as efforts 
of art, are not dhnsomuit witli the view herein taken of 
V.ueh labours ; at the same time it must be remembered 
that many of the foregoing remarks are intended to apply 
to the views adopted in treating such works as testi- 
monials, racing -cups, not to disparage the ability of 

the taany talented and skilful artists who have laboured 
upon tfiem, rather indeed to show that what is often ex- 
pended on mere material ought to be apportioned to the 
labours of the artist, and lb at by the means employed to 
work out their inventions they sire overlaid wjth littlr^ 

Afi<l spoilt in prodrotiott. Indeed, in England/ the gci 


(Frunre, No. 1364, p. 124) j, and M. Zu.om;a, of Madrid 
(Spain, 264a, p. 1346*. ar»* beautiful specimens of orna- 
ment and workmanship, while M. Fau.oisk, of Liege 
(Belgium, 3«4, p. 1163), and M. Kopcoir (France, l(is(i, 
p. 1257), are successful exhibitors of inlaid work applied 
to other ornamental purposes. These inlays and in- 
crustations mv a means of most agreeably diversifying 
surface with ornamental tracery and beautiful lines with- 
out interfering with the general forms of objects, ami 
than luu* been, gi\yu .them )>> our 


jatioft pfthcyqv 
the endeavour bf* 



p wqgtld bejrtl . 

■ wast^givc greatest quant itypf'xi 

fioiiirt dfart, .Whirl i is npt sb*$t>j 






; > BitViafj»nA <?*«> 

, _ . id incni&tatjohfc tff saw m\- jrpn 
i a due consideration in the first, place pr Warn 


- Iie 
guuMifoc- 
rattf.thb ^edd aid V 1 vcr&utitbs, 
icy sojUKtjnica afrcdPto tM purer 
in thg bettor 

w 


orm, ami such Varied and beautiful uriribucnUd arrauge- 
* the drills, tbatftey well dSfrve ttm/^dcra- 
ooa df»the>ornamenU^. * , ■ / u f . % . >, . 

^ ‘ ^ * “ * practise die art of ipiayifig 

} materials/ anil their weapons . 

with, jotol* work, and with dfelfcatc j 
and’ \arwd\cfmracter.; this. ! 
,ebt$soxhil)iled by the C<?m- 
wna^ietital, inlays,. Ape* often 
[ways designed tin ptrict-iec^f 3 " 
with t^dg principle®. ( Tli us * thO ivd|y tnlny| 




' ment, as a deference to the floral forms in each of the binder’s labours, must be 
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wanting 

comers. 


up^Fbpnat« fe'i npun fKt 

impossibility of any symmetrical «Tau£oiniYiP 
' object itself, or of llie tint# upon it, for its newly a 
purpose. Neither is, the perspective delineation 
apse of a cathedral a proper ornamental ion for the 
of a ^eh|trcb SejHric^ w «ny yam' k ti#n the host of 
mentfJothc same dyreetioii, optuajmig of the f 
^cathedrals, oriel and rose wiudbws, taiid stone tr^v« 
many kimls, so often adopted for Mca ijurposos. 1 
tooled work and Mock impressions* bookbinding req 
llatn^ss of treatment as t ee of mTflhit "principles 
tenor* of c^uixhetC pcrepcctfoea tunnels,# and 
figures, picforially used, amolEKmpf f place. He! 
und |)wrahUc dcWoes should be pfiHa^cd flat, and 
strufMrork, or iu?re combWtioo#iw lines, should 
nmuwed so as to give the appearance of project jo 
mo?&nl»ii coloured materials or mekpics hfiould gWi 
appdferattee of -relief, altho ughthe fmc eld Grolier 
logs and other w orks of the /tcnai*wnG$ period some 
ott'eU%agatosf of errors 

from ti^e umtatioirof details W^M|t full eon side 
of their intent and use. w hen the he% 

Church Service were realty botfod !u boards and ri 
ornamented, hinges w ere a n<$$ssttrv appemla *»o, as 
as borne*, by their npriee-uou bey Obi the mu face to fcrp* 
delicate carafe rich W>liA or rare metal 
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•fihst principles 
£ tunned,# and 
S$af place. He 
tta^cd flat, and 
‘ lines, should 
M of project jo 
Sties should gidg 




miaul into the cover*, dud; w-frettem&n lMK)ks of COP 
use, of large size, w hich require great strength, and 
under the same conditions, the use of these apjHsdj _ 
is desirable and appropriate. HodMlmt w hich is nroper 
for a copy of the Script UTm^^tt.Chni-ch Sen ie 
lee tern, is himlljflHuUabtelor a fch-ok for the 
thes* miniature .Krorfes ai$ orndmCxted with 
bfKHSO^aometimcs «8iUy ill metal, and soineti 
imitatin' a*> tooled work on the surface *of the 


Kvdfcin some woifra, wkem \k m ifatr oduc tion 
priate, their, intention is at times overlooked? 

liiwr rtf a 

e, "whilst 


ok- cover 


rativeb 


covere 
‘diaper. 
TON (p. 5 
and the w 
by 4 J. S. B 
applicatio 
Db La hi 


bookbmdi 


! brauch of ; 





Pf ( »44\ has much merit, &1 
adaptation of the oOiament to 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Omani 
ugtgb lhc whole surface is too getie 
margins too narrow for the size of 
r of^Tholhson's Seasons/' by iJWt 
of the best designs ofJLuke Li«] 
el binding, in variegated col 
XVfl., 8, p, 537), has merit ; 
tit If. not in novelty of atoinn. Me 
J XVII.* 76, p. 543), in works of a 
well as W much that is allied "to 
try, exhibit some specimens jof 




w»t- 



stems, snowin^now a principle duly carried 0>ut is 
to result ifewing a novel and distinctive charac 
design. Tfcjra is a harmonious unity about these ws 
but they ate a little frigid and kiclined to pavefty, 
jdq|p not, however, necessarily iJelong to tiu ,. r 
adopted# Some fancy papers, exhibited by this firm, 1 
greatly to Upraised ^ the ornament (4n Various sty 
most agree^ty tfistrilmted, the forms bowing and el 
and richuojfe attainyd wirbeut gaudinbss. • Some of 
pa Herns womM work well in silk or poplin, or evi 
suitable formated fabrics: and *t is in this manner 
the designer dye manufacturer, property understood, 
apply to aittrtber, where there art* many* qualifles'coir 
to both, aid no. principle infringed in such adoption 

Div. V — Garment* Abrics. m a^S/ 

IVrhnps^lier? is no subject which oaifies under rc 
in this lieporit^of more importtfcce than the consideraMK-^ 
of design as' applied to garment fabric*, since the aimppl'' ; 
] of skill and labour engaged in their production forma itt * 
large a )>a!j of the industry of the world. Moreover thtf 
design applied to apparel must exercise a great in^uCnee 
over the general taMe of the public*, and per|oiis who 
^bavc becirVrt^ustomed to consider gaudy, ilcfgl, *a»d 
* bfrge oriianieiit suitable for* articles o# clothing, will 
capable of judging cqi 
and appropriate, in the c 
and furniture of their 
pf error in designing fur ganne 
tation, an<l attracting undife 
wlli^h inay arise from 
4 wiolenct; of contrast iWthcr of 
r, dmiu overcharging the co 
at being loo l&rge for the ihbric, 
are podified lf r tlie matcri 
ges will betfr more yronoud 
s<4ld or mor e absprlwnt 
muslins or Silks au 

greater Tulnaa^of colour 
whi)g w oveti patterns i 
in a Self colour, will b 
able *!<> either woven 
me printed on cottons 
ed [fi F, fig. 1)— half 
is ffoiy a printed barege, atiji 
lie of pattern which appear^ 
turo of this material ; it* won" 1 
duced siwf of the woodcut, 
cambric* ^phthigh mig^ 
k original size of the pattern 
dThese absenatkms * > 
designer caref uli^a tte 
in f prepaiing 
ult> of adopting 
uie fabric to ttih 
uncs, agreeable distribution/ 
the d^ail# Vill illustrate oth 
See also the pattern, ofi 
musmi (G tt> £g. 

however, js a most i 
even «Ker the above 
absolute rule on. ,thf 
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the pattern. Generally speaking, however, ornament lafter are often staffer and more angular'ihun the graceful 
Tor finch fabrics should contest of small, rather than of j sprigs of this border. Moth these works show how much 
large forms' -should be treated flatly, and without light ' beaut)' may be obtained by simple means w hen regulated 
and sfiade-aivl inclined to subdued contrasts of colour, j by just principles, and how perfectly mi necessary are the 
and of light, and dark. A geometrical rather than a , rapltiplitd tints, hy which modern designers think to 
dispersed* 1 arrangement: of the forms moreover would ^givc * ab>e to their works, but which increase the difli- 
be found* the most agreeable to the eye, and tlig most culties of production out of all proportion to any effect 
consistent with fiefapd principles, roiiic of the host patterns i resulting from them, nay, often even to the absolute 
btmjg formed by diapering sprigs, leaves, flowers, or I disuduiiitagc of the fabric. If we look at the details of 
often even simple geometrical forms, regularly over ■ the Indian patterns we shall he surprised at their extreme 
the ground. That such pattern^ are essentially in good ' simplicity, and he led to wonder at their rich and satis- 
taste is shown by their constant reproduction for the j factory effect ; it will soon be evident, however, that their 
more cultivated class of customers ; whilst, the sprawl- beauty revolts entirely from adherence to the principles 
ing trails jiml coarse, imitative, treatments brought out above described. The parts themselves are often poor, 
from* yt£v to year as the novelties of the season, pass ill-drawn, and commonplace, yet, from the knowledge of 
away and are forgotten, or arts thrust cheaply on thv the designer, due attention to thejust ornamentation of 
jparket at a low cost, to catch persons whose taste is^ rthe fabric, and the refined delicacy evident in the selection 
regnjMed by their jackets, rather than by their cul-*j of quantity and the choice of tints, both for the ground, 
tivated%enscs. » To see the g.bove principles carried out ! where gold is not used as a ground, and for the oma- 
fully and completely, it is necessary 1o call attention to mental forms, the fabrics, individually, and as a whole, 
the garment fabrics eVhibit* <1 by the East India Company ! are a lesson to our designers and manufacturers given by 
(p.,^17 >i these are almost wholly designed on the principles S those from whom we least expected it. Moreover, in the 
here presumed to be jnst Cues; the ornament *is always ! adaptation of all these qualities of desigu to the fabrics 
flat and without shadow ; naturaf flowers are never used i for which they are intended, there is an qptirc appreciu- 
imitatiweSy, or perspective! y, but arc 'conventionalized by | tioti of the effects to he produced by the texture and 
beCug displayed flat. and according to a symmetrica] ar- ‘foldings of the tissue when in use ar. an article of dress, 
^Egugemeut; and all' other objects, even animals Krai birds, insomuch that no draught of the design can be made in 
•when used astornament, are reduced to Jheir simplest any way to show the full beauty of the manufactured 
flat form. When colour 'is. added, it is nsuajly ren- article, since this is only called out by the mbtion and 
dered by the simple local Inie, often bordered* with a folding of the fabric Itself. An expression of admiration 
darker shade of the colour to give it a eletyer expression ; /or these manufactures must bef called forth from every 
but the shhdcs of the flower are rarely introduced : the one who Examines them, and is justly due to merits 
44 cloth of gold figured in the loom” f fig. 3, plate 1), and which are wholly derived from the true principles on 
part of <ah Indian scarf (fig. 2, plate 1), illustrate fulty .which these gofiils have been ornamented, and which 
these remarks. The ornament is geometrically aili result froth perfeetPeousistency in the designer. ( 
symmetrically arranged, flat in simple fi fits,, and In re^ertiqg to the general question of design for prur- 
• bordered a* above described, with darker shades ofahe munt fijirics, it may be remarked that the match y up of 
local colour. The principle of colour adopted is a balance c such goods fo» use should havy* due consideration in the 
of the comfy emen furies red and greeny in both cases with ' general direction of the pattern. Thus, while '* up f»nd 
white introduced to give poiutrfkif expression, and to lead :doim ” treatments in stripes and trails are pr< per, the 
the to the symmetrical arrangetflent of the ornament: horizontal direction of pronounced forms is ^.f to be 
in figure 3*purple is intjpduced do harmonize* with the , admitted, Vnypt, crossing the person, the pattern quarrels 
golcf ground, a harmony gery frequently used in the rich., with all the motions*oi the human figure, os well m with 
tissues of India ; in tfig. 2> variety has lieen obtained by the form of the long folds in the skirts of the garment ; 
introducing two red^ giving an interchange, of a lighter from this reason, large and pronounced checks, however 
tint in every* other flower in the border The fashionable, are often in very bad taste, and interfere with 
borders of these starfs are bountifully illustrative of the Hie graceful arrangement or any material as drapery, 
simple and graceful flowing, lines *W[hich characterize InXlesigniii^ for garment fabrics, it will generally be 
Indian ornament: and Jn 4 §g. 2, we can obaettre the found that the simplest patterns arc in the* best, taste, 
difference between tho t Eastern and {1^ medieval pattetfig; The efforts, however, both of designers and jnanufac- 
while the same prih^|g>loB are acknowledged in both, the lurers, have been too often directed to difficulty and 

■ -— + ! complication, rather thai^ to produce the greatest effect 

c ' By disprmed/te meant tlie attempt, to iBstrilnffe the with the I eat* possible means. Thus we find the number 
pattern over the* grewfod, Without any apparent fqrangt- of blocks used in printing any pattern, or of colours in 
men*. • • i * weaving, or the number of cards required to produce a 
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certain design, dwell upon, rather than the excellence of 
1 lie design itself, and gaudiwss find ugliness are esti- 
mated, if expensive and troublesome in production, rather 
than hoiAtliful simplicity at small cost. As simplicity is 
one of the first constituents of beauty, it will often happen 
that simple patterns are far the most beautiful, and that 
one priuting, or weaving ig one colour, is in pood taste, 
while c\pry ^Multiplied difficulty becomes further re- 
moved from it. It has before bgen said, that calliiJg 
undue attention to the ornament is a great error iuJ 
designing for garment fabric^ there needs, indie lgrger j 
masses of trie dress, a sense of what a painter calls \ 
breadth or repose, which is only attainable J>y g^eqt sun- ' 
plicity, by flat or diapered treatments of small forms, by 
u neon trusted light and dark, and delicate tints of colour: 
those difficult patterns of many parts are mo apt to i 
offend against the aho\e requirements, mid to cause the 
figure /o stare upon the ground ami attract uttiiuiou to 
itself, to the destruction of the true decoration cf such 
ffibrics. 

In examining the designs for garment fabrics, both ; 
British and Foreign — many of them of ^ grunt merit— two 1 
things immediately strike Via* olwerver, lupuch, that 
while there is great evidence of the interchange of ideas 
between European designers and manufacturers '.the same 
patterns or mod ifVati 011 s of them being seen on botA 
sides of the KuiLdiug), it is impossible to fix onaauy 
general jirineiplc or principles that have circumscribed | 
the efforts or lvgulnted the taste of European designers j 
ns a body, or of any one of them as an individual. Thpj | 
we have the same artist exhibiting patterns consisting of j f 
natural imitations — patterns founded on symmetrical and ; 
geometrical arrangements — flat and shaded treatments — j 
trails dispersed over the surface— or sprigs diapering the j 
ground— minutely small or coarse!} large forms— indeed, ' 
showing his a bib lies indiscriminately w’ulnml any appa- ! 
rent preference, in any ami all styles and in manners ! 
most opposite. The case is entirely different j. the ; 
Indian fabrics exhibited {for there are no designs-, whe- 


“ repeats,” for instance, leading to the development of 
the square. In such dispersed patterns, Jherefore^some , 
amount of symmetry is produced by chance; thus the. 
pattern «r F, fig. £ ) has not been founded on any geo^ 
metrical lints, yet a four or five-fold repetition would ' 
develop a regular arrangement of parts, some determinate* 
recurrence of the berrieS, for instance, subject to a sym- 
metrical law of lines. In such ^ caA;, tlieii, die geometrical 
law of recurrence is arrive^ at adventitiously, the neces- 
sity inducing it being ungoveined bj the smijlrolling will 
of the designer, who therefore lias neglected a M the beauty 
resulting from a proper qh^ice pf the regulating form 



Kil>. Sf. 


for novelty, that no in; 
of seeking excellence 
bril). by a rigid adhere 


i it is singular, in this age ol desire »» m*. ■p"- i ” irfPv 

aim fact over or designer has thought < regarded ; and should it not induce us to scorch io/ilioM* 
l? or singularity, and therefore celo- j geometrical figures which give the best distributions of 

i reuee to some "fixed rules of design : quantities, and the airaugemeiAs most ^pleasing to the 

seeking’ boality of lorn, and arranging colour in com- j eye? In fact, we outfit not to attempt to overcome tlys 
pliauee with tfieir dictates, and repudiating that off-hand ! law, hut topceept it, ami so regulate it as to give etleeh 
lawlessness which is the universal practice. In view of j to other qualities essei-thA to beauty, sueffi fts proportion, 
this general dereliction, this equal indifference to prill- . quantity, grace, and harmony of colour. * , 

ei pie, it becomes desirable to examine /be causes of*i# Having shown then lliaj symmetry, regulated by geo* 
failure, and to endeavour to impress the value of the: metrical jWtiis, ■ffiou Id govern the distriUitioi^of ornament, 

pglected, rather than to j u little investigation would lead to the causes why certain 


principles which have been negle 
offer especial remarks upon the designs exhibited in this 
section, aud since, without the iuseiftou of many illus- 
trations, it would be impossible to advert to the fabrics 
themselves, to consider designs and ornamental fabrics 
at the same time. 

In the section on the precious metals it lias been stated 


symmetrical arrangements pleasb hiore than others : thus 
the squavw of cqiurf sides and* equal angles (fig. 1) is the 
simplest and least varied basis of distribution, the most 
obvious regular figure. !md at the same time flic most 
inelegant and cojmnoaplace ; simply changing the Erec- 
tion of the lines, however, and placing the square lotfengc- 


im>% to define, their mqiettive provinces. It fc, that 



... 1IIV CVVIIVII uh III. IMHO »•»» « I # . . f ~ * 1 * * » 

that imitation is not one of the principles of ornamental ; wj£c, as in fi£, 2, gives a decided improvement ; variety 
art generally, but rather one of the elementary bases of 1 is purtjnlly joined to perfect synmiqpry, and a more 
flue art, and it is now desirable to give alio t her di.y j pleasing arrangeiheut of the forms and quantities is the. 
tractive difference between the two which wjll serve still j result (ffg, i). Then again, if we not only change the 

1 direction of the g« viwning lines, os in the last figure, but 
/heir angle also, us in fig. *1. and adopt the equilateral 
triangle aud the lozeifge which is its plural, wo hav^ a 
arrangement of art is picturesque and ditavmflie!rte:y; j further vmfpty, jn the interchange between tly* upright 
and consists rather of unequal quantities, except in some 1 and perpenJieuJar spaces of the n/ianntic% and tlie resfllt 
of the works of the early artists, which had an ovua- is a sail more clean ut distribution arising from the mere 
mental source. Ornament, on the contrary, has a geo- ; wuviation of nrran^enieutqfthcsqmesinipledetails. leaving 
metrical distribution, aud is subject to svnftnctry and arrived at these facts as a starting point, via., that eyin- 
corre.sponde.ncc of parts, and it may be truly said,tlmt it Pmetry is if necessary conditiqu *»f repetition, hud that 
is confounding these provinces, and a departing from this symmetrical lieauty/j* largely influenced by the angle (Jr 
true foundation on the* part of the onminentist, that has com hi nation of angles which gqveyi it, we «nay pass from 
caused so much bail ornament in the various manufactures 
of the Exhibition, and in >one more than in the textile 
fabrics. Thus it is not possible # to cover a large space 


* inw “ »» l f , — c * 

with a repetition of small ornament, withoutfsoiaf? sym- 
metrical arrangement developing itself, however stu- 
diously vve may; endeavour to avoid it, the necessary 


gqveyi . . . 

the riglu angl# f and # the angle of sixty degrees, which 
forms the equilateral triangle, to gudy arrangements 
under various other geometrical combinations, founded 
on other polygons ana on ordinate liqjrs ftVam the various 
intarseciians of the Sides of polygonal figures; such as 
hexagofsl octagons, &e., of an equal number of sides; or 
j I ♦ 
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triangles, gientagons, &c., of un.uijpciua] number,' <fc- Thus the design inserted (G F, fig. 4), intended for 
vcloping ipany 4 beautiful symmetries and proportional a printed muslin, is founded om combinations of the 
arrangements. 9 octagon and its ordinate lines. As combining geometrical 



Fin, i. 


foias^witli a thoroughly flat lloral treatment it is very 
ingenious ; the size of the pattern (one-half larger thSn 
the block) is very well CQutuleiyd for the texture of the 
fabric, mul it Srifl serve to illustrate tlie subsequent 
remarks on quantity, as the patten* covers veil without 
ftcing crowded, , is boadt froqf the absence of harsh 
contrasts, whilst a sufficient amount of surface is left 
uncovered as required by this material. The colours, 
touch wanted .for, the proper expression < of tjie pattern, 0 
severe delicately rendered in pinK and green'? and the 
design had if character of much elegance for a light 
fabric such as muslin; it, was exhibited by * Florence 
Collins, among the works of the studefets of till Govern- 
ment School of Design. r r 

Geometry then is the basis of s* nude try, leading the 
way*' to those arrangements which best govern the 
general distribution of firm. If this view of the \uin<? 
of geometrical arrangement is correct as to “the distribu- 
tion of form, it is still more so as to colpifr ; soine'folours 
require definite arrangements in juxtaposition jvitfl one 
another ,for harmony, and are governed by their ov&i 
laws of relative quantity, having reference to their power 
of* mutual nasalization, as^threy yellow, five red, and* 
eigkt blue ; su$L arrangements being more easily obtained 
aipd regulated on a^geonetri cal • basi s , than on those dis- 
persed pattern! which* arise out of repetitions of the 
accidents of growtlfj or natural imitatiQos. 1 

Th8 subject next in jj&poraficc is quantity, by which*, 
in the decoration of gftruienf fabrics, tlie ti^te of the, 
designer is so largely made known. The due appreciation 
or quautit/regulates the amount t># the surface of tlie 
ground to be*coveircd*bjs the ornament, -the interspaces 
betwoeu diapered forms, and thaseze of the ornamental 
details, especially Ua relation tg the geometrical bases 
which govern Jhe grouping; thus iu the figs. L 2, and 
t 10 fpob* wnicla are regulated by the Ordinate lilies 
miglit be larger ovvkmaUer, or, instead of them, *the 
lozenges might fie filled wholly or partially vjith orna- 


ment, as in the design inserted (G F, fig. 4\ the beauty 
and elegance of the design largely depending on the 
proper quantity admitted. Here the taste of the designer 
is exercised where rules help him mi longer, but w here lie 
ip guMpd by the considerations before mentioned as to 
textures of stuffs aud qualities of surface, >ery important 
considerations which w ill be further spoken of. A study 
<nf the Indian tissues will show how well understood 
quantity as a Source of excellence is iu the East, their 
quantities being generally extremely suitable to the 
colour uud texture of the material sought be ornti- 
inented, «, 

To recur to the subject of textures and surface its 
important considerations regulating design. It is too 
much tlif custom with designers to imagine that the 
patterns applicable to one quality of surface may be used 
indiscriminately for anuther, and that which is successful 
iu om^irmterial, 8r by one process, must necessarih be a 
success in another ; thus, no sooner does a pattern in silk 
<fr worsted obtain the notice of the public Uban it is 
immediately* copied in printed cottons, without any 
regard to differences of material or modes of production, 
to the lustre and richness which belong to r thc former, 
and, fiiu£t. bj wanting in the latter. In adapting the 
[At terns ofetfie weaver, the progress by squares nedfessary 
to the weaving process is imitated in printing where it is 
neither suitable nor required ; sometimes the whole 
texture ant 1 treatment is copied on the cylinder. As an 
observable instance, no sooner did alpacas make a strong 
im^restioucon the public and become popular, than their 
low tones aud broken tints we$i imitated largely in 
cotton prints, which almost changed their character from 
this circumstance, a low-toned surface or grdund being 
adopted with slightly contrasting figures ; they lost their 
own character to take-up an unsuitable one. Cotton 
prints are** capable of being easily cleansed, and the 
whiteness of the material is a great cause of beauty, from 
its appealing to our sense of purity ; this source or excel- 
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louce is heightened rather Jhan ^diminished by such a 
treatment of the ornament as contrasts with the general 
ground without covering it too much (sec G P, tig. 4,: 
when tl»e ground, therefore, is entirely covered, as fin 
these imitations, this appeal to the eye is lost, uml, how- 
ever suitable such patterns may he for the poorer classes, 
they take, from the trtte beauty of the fabric. The 

contra*; is the case with woollens* thcgnftterial does not . 

tidmit cither of the same easy pftrifying, nor has it the [ truths not tol>c departed fnpin. In the place, however, of 
rame native whiteness: the whole irmund. tlwrofhn. mow : the former limited meaiis.printing fromcriGtalcylimlcrs 1ms 

f put at the couynund of the designer all thffke powers of 
Thus fig. 2 | more perfect imitation annoyed by the engraver, and, 
by ! instead of using^them us they should In* used, consistently 


style was in some respects better than at pitiseM obtain^ 
Thus block-printing by hand required! flat forms agd flat t 
tints diapered regularly over the surface, and some* 
staple flower or deaf so used had a pleasing and* just 
effect, of which Peel's well-known parsley -leaf rnay seme * 
as an instance. It will atdtice Ik? seen that thcscuquali* - 
ties are herein advocated as priiu^pb-s, to tyu tilled up and 
enriched by more modem rtsources, yet as ascertained 


raine native whiteness ; the whole ground, tlwrefbre, may 
be coloured, or where its iflUive hue is retailed it must 
be more largely covered with the pattern. Thus ^ 

(p. 1GG1I) is a pattern of a dc-laine tiftimifkcturcd 


Dolfits Mkkj aud Co., ( 1 1 ill , p. 1234) ami shows not \ with the requirements of manufacture and the principles 
only a proper flatness of treatment, hut uu agreeable iff ornamental arty*thtv are wasted on the iuu'Urtioii of 
quantity and a due amount of tin? surface covered by I fiowefs, foliage, and accidents of growth, quite out of 
an ? therefore suitable tor such goods. | ornamental character und oppi«cd to just principles.* 

The consideration of texture and surface is hec* ssary i Having thus remarked upon the principal excellences 
> 111 application of design to other fabrics as^wcll as j and defects of design in this* section, it 4s flflt that the 
cotton, mid to other menus besides printing; thus colour, J difficulties before stated, arising fTom the varied priu- 
which has such effect on printed woollen goods, and ; cijfles adopted by one and the san^ manufacturer, the 


. , i ' • ’ r "'" P’ r u IM ”HV iu<u im. ilium iihiijiimiviuici , me 

niow’s. with such nchnesq and fillups hi tin* absorbent } large number of the works exhibit*!, fiand the impossi- 
luutmal of dc- bines and flannels, where ittrgay l»e used j hility of referring tb any particular work alluded to, 

1 Ki*ii over nearly the whole surface, is apt to destroy j almost entirely prec 
v valuable qiCilities when applied in varied tints, to i works. Generally* ) 

decoration of silk, and should be u&d more sparingly ! is less dereliction fro „ 

on this material either in woven or printed patterns, ; in printed goods, the powemyof’tht* weA\ ingqirocess beintf 
leaving large spaces iff the ground untouched, so much * more limited thuu those of the printing process, ’so that 


of the true bounty of silk residing in its liistrousncsS anil \aried tints and complicated forms foitiM lately pfpsent 
the textural beauty of its surface. Of evursc thift remark » greater diiUculiifes in production in the former than in 
does not refer to self-coloured silks or to figured hrt)ca#les*j the latter case. . This, whilst the Skill of the designer, 
in a sdl-colour, where the gieatcst brilliancy of colour • and, irrespective of principles, the, taste of the printed 
docs not interfere with the textural heanty, but only lo ; silks of i\ Ciio<jUkel (1148, p. 1233> biust be admired, 
weaving or printing patterns, consisting of many colours, 1 a comparison with woven silk* of much simpler pattqpi 
too largely over the surface; the fact is, tW a variety of * would certainly result in the favour of weaxing. Of this 
colours tends to vulgarize both cotton, woollen, and silk j some of the silks exhibited l>y Can rnnx and Co. (Classes 
fabrics, and, although least objectionable in v ‘ollen . XII. and XV., 201, pp. 49:>-9t» », are examples, ns w* 4 »ll as the 
goods, they want an attention to laws of harmony which j Irish poplins of Kbynoudk and Co. (Classes XII.atylXY., 
either has not been given them, or is not easily attainable ■ 260, p.40S). and Atkinson and Co. : Classen XIV and XV., 
by those lines which chemist rj lias placed at the command j 2:>C, p. 4i)S), In these hitter goods there is cv*jgntf> of 
>%f *i'“ ' • * greater Adherence tb the principles 


of the manufacturer a'»comprisiiig durability among their 
other qualities. * • 

The proper treatment of texture has other considerations 
as respects the ornamentation of garment fabrics which 
may find a place here, although a little irrelevant to the 
present matter ; graceful and elegant foldings are very 
important in all goods intended lor personal wear, and 

many ot the most beautiful qualities of materials are \ crude colours ill, and X he lo# tone and quiet 
brought out fry the interchange of light and reflection j such goods arc greatly fn their favour.* Silk, 


ifiucli tarte, aud 
Jierein laid down than pi almost ana other fabrics except 
the Indian. The mixed materials of Urndford MH^yu li- 
ters field, and some of those, of the same* Kind exhibited 
; in the Zolh erein by MesMT. t lirii3rA.\*N and Co. (1 ZoIIv., 

! :»SO, p. I082\aiv also \er\ satisfactoiV Where those mfhiu- 
faVturcs are not toomt tempi ive; they hear the addition of 

contrast mf 
as has been 


playing over their surface on the motiou of the wearej ; j before stated, is so ?ie!i a material in itself, tfcft c*»lonr is 
it is important, therefore, that no mode of decoration*! hardly needed, and vbifre used it should be with grAtt 
should he adopted to destroy this quality, even irre- j enutim*; the silk tfljicli foryis the 1 * pattern on wovej*^ 
spectivc # of the sacrifice of proper utility which tafces j mirf.il fabrics is in itself a bright contrast to the more* 
place m all works^so overcharged w^jth decoration or stiff j absorbent wooden ground, uml should not be forced into 
tixun embroidery as to jmpede ease of movement mid | opposition by colour: and in all cases the chance 

freedom of action in the wearer : the full lustre of silk ! of error is * dymnishcjl by abstaining from colour in 
more especially is dependent upon the? folding and every i pattem rather ^hai* the contrary : that crude colour is 
fabric is more or less iiiflueneed by the same cause. I most dangerous in ^lk gmids is shown in the \ery<eeling 
When gold or silver threads are introduced *•’*-* *- 1 — * *-* -■-* ' -*- 11 - 


silver threads are inTroduced in the- 
weWvdng, stiffness must result from ft, and t!fe # skill of 
the designer should he so exercised as to gi^ the greatest 
effect flkmi the least possible use of sffeli inaterialss. Tiffs 
lias been particularly understood in the Indiaq tissues, 
wltich exhibit the best effects under folding in a mnark- 
abJe degree, while the opposite error was noticeihlo in«j 
many ocwtly priests* robes exhibited in the ijoft 
GaHl*rv', so stiffened with gold mql covered with ralkedl 
cmbtWidery that the wearer must b<* encased in them as*! 
in a suit of armour; the whole were not only vulgarized 
by excess, but were perfectly unsuited for t use, ni;d for 
the best display of those ornamental qualities sought lor # 
The priests’ dresses exhibited in the Medical collection 
had not tins error they were soft and fflcxiblc ns the 
tissues of India, yet rich withal and fully decorated, 
suitable *for use, and adapted to give the best effect in 
that use. 

The restrained use of meami»hns often been before ad- 
verted to, nor is it unnecessary to recur to it m this sec tion 
also ; under the old and simple methods of cotton printing, 
when the resources were few and the means limited, the 


foat pro » nuts to moderate it in chine silk^wheivin the 
pattern i* oluiTed and made more undefined by the process 
of dyeinj! to ^e^rid of the erudeiuisswliat mW he caused 
by firi^tinn m colour on the, finished muterial^nnd which* 
Would almost reduce silk to the grade of glazejl cotton or 
chintz. • 

• • 

* $11 AW 

In the £ccti(q] of garment falg’ics^design as applied to 
{•shawls has #een reserved for «a separate head; not so 
mu?h from the^mjMirtance of the Aanufacttire, although 
even for \h«s reason i# wout^call for careful ccftuffdera- 
tion, as # that it leads t<t the ^xamiu&tiofl of tho prin- 
ciples on which these fabrics were* decorated in the 
countries from w£t%h this article of dresf has becu fie- 
ri veil tf» us. • » • 

The exhibited ‘hdgsigiiF” coiqg first under . notice ; 
these are almost exclusively by l*S«nch designers. The 
beauty, excellence, and costliness of thl shawls imported 
into fiuropd froni|tho East have *uij&d the Cashnrttoe 
tftttte^ijso intimately with tliese fabrics in the public 


mind, 

i 




at it has become almost a ftxed^dea connected 
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Vith them? and it h consequently thought indispensable 
fo ttat Eastern forma and Eastern treat* 

meats should be applied to these goods. Thus for a tang 
time Ui oh works were bat mere imitations, andth&invtn- 
titan of the artist was leas taxed than the laborious skill 
vnf fthejsopyist* It is due, hrwever, to the French de- 
signet* to say, that they have of fate made earnest study 
of the worn from Cashmere and Persia, not with an 
intent to continue mere imitatpnv but to obtain the print 
cipfosen which the Eastern artist designed; and amodg 
those who hate studied the Indian mode of ornamenta- 
tion, the Messrs. Bonnes /Fnms, 55, p, 1174), must be 
Spoken of as having greatly distinguished themselves 
where ptahy an* competitors. , 

Then is nothing more difficult ,thf n to disabuse the 
world of a rooted error, and ns the multitude, who rarely 
understand the true cause; of excellence, have adopted 
the idea that the form called the Indian pine is the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, of Cashmere patterns, this 
form is supposed to be necessary to the sale of shawls of 
this fabric, and in therefore the prominent or toil# 
feature in all the European imitations and repetitions of 
these goods. But there are principles of excellence in 
the 'designs froxp India and tye East that are the real 
causes or their beauty, apart from any leading form, and, 
unless these are understood and practised, tbq forms alone 
*ill help but little toward# the rich effects so constantly 
found in tkot3 works. " 

Th$ Indian pine, moreover, ir not present in all 
Cashmere shawls ;rin some it is either greatly suppressed 
or entirely absent. Whatever may hpve been the cause 
of its introduction th$re, whether as a sacred or natiouqj 
symbol, or as use* />nly for the supposed beauty of its 
curves, its constant repetition in works intended for Eu- 
ropean wearers is, to Bay the least of it, a cause of great 
monotony, and implies a want of invention on the part of 
the designer, whose skill should supply some novel appli- 
cation y ornament to such &brics to wean the public 
from this stock idea on the subject. But in doing this, 
care whonul be taken to keep ip mind those principle » 
which are the true cause of the beauty of tne Indian, 
fabrics, comprising their treatment of form, treatment of . 
coloufebeauty of line, and due consideration of the ma- 
terial. vhe treatment of form is one of the essential cx-cj 
ccllences of the Cashmere designs. The objects used in 
ornamental decoration an* II ways, for woven fabrics, 
treated quite flatly, as is the case, jpdeed, in all the 
Extern and Indian woiks, whether these consist of orna- 
mental forms Baring no apparent relation to natural 
objects, proven, foliage, or even of birds or animals. 
There is hardly any jnstamce in ^hich this rule has been 
overlooked. MoreoSer, excepting v u the fcrouiftL large 
emmm are rarely introduced, but large leading forms (as 
the Indian pine, before sfxfeen of) are filled in with a 
minute diaper of smaller forins, mostly# floral, and the 
beauty is enhanced by the graceful curves and elegant 
flow of these leading tines. The ciloigrs a&o are subject 
to a general rule; 'they consist of simple flat tints with- 
out shading, each flower, or petal,, where flowers are 
used, each lee in foliage, being rendered by one tint. Iif« 
the best Cashmere spawls these inner diapering farms 
ura very xfl\pute, and thus a broken texttfre of colouit is 
given to the surface ornamented. The tints, whfere in 
large maasfs, as in some of the embroidered ornament, 
have rathe# a tendency do secondaries; thus purple, 
green! and gold prevail, and the red is inclined towards 
the colour St the pigment called Indian rad, of in some 
case# to pink, which 1 !* a diluted crimson #a rad with 
blue la it) : thus the general* hue has rather the direction 
of coolness; this is par ttaalariy aega in tlfe carpets also, 
bo^bt Indian and Persian, p fiastbeen before remarked. 
In foe Cashmere weten tlawls, if pure tints are used, 
wUBi may tadhe ease, these tints become broken by the 


je Of CQlotihprodmrai by the threads of other tints 
i surface is them in. the nteeesfof wearing, 
thus nenfraSfetag thri%ftpfle and producing the same ne- 
gative tendency | a&avanably flat* forms with°ut^> 


[QUff&EX, 

terial as of the use to which the fobrfo is to be applied is 
evident both from the nature tof the ornament, white never 
draws peculiar attention to itself, and ftqnuth* texture, 
rinse, notwithstanding the nee even of mffiattto threads 
in Urn ornamental design, the Indian ftbriesieam never 
to lose the property t of flowing ia beautiful folds, and 
adapting themselves to every motion of thy wearer, an 
excellence not so constantly present in the European m*» 
nufooturtm No# the* French designers, tso whom it 
sfems dear that manufacturers are almost 'wholly in- 
debted /or their designs, although they have made much 
study of principles, seem either to have overlooked some, 
or to hav t e willingly ignored them ; either in deference to 
the ruling idea entertained by the public, or in order to , 
obtain novelty ; but novelty should never be sought at a 
sacrifice of truth. Let the designer throw away, if he 
pleases, the Indian forms— the Indian pine form, perhaps, 
the soon* the better, since it never had any symbolical 
significance with us, and it has long eeased to have beauty 
of line, tormented as it is into every possible variation, 
from the normal form— and avoiding mere imitations 
endeavour after a treatment in harmony with European 
taste 8nd feetiugs. 

Thus, for instance, geometrical leading forms are some- 
times used iu the Cashmere shawls, and such treatment 
mijht be most successful in the hands of European artists, 
considering the varied and complicated combinations of 
fiat forms open to their choice. The By routine tracer, 
f?uill<¥$hefl, or even the graceful forms of tliq Renaissance, 
if perfeettflatm ^were preserved, might be diapered with 
pofouKn the Indian manner ; but the tide seems to have 
set m quite the contrary direction, —the leading forms 


of the Eastern patterns are kept, the just principles are 
disregarded : the Indian pine, exaggerated often to ex- 
treme caricature, is applied not merely to shawls but to 
other goods; the diaper, moreover, instead of being flat, 
is composed of flowers often the size of nature, imitutively 
and perspective^ draw n, and sometimes most elaborately 
shaded. Thus simplicity » lost — the principle of flatness 
is total]} disregarded — the colour not being in flat tints, 
and the broken texture of surface entirely done away 
With ; the result has a certain showy beauty, but it is 
meretricious and unsound; it may bo the no\elty of a 
season, but it is built ou a false foundation and will never 
last. 

There is a circumstance connected with floral ornament 
which fyurdly seems to have had proper consideration ; it 
destines, however, some attention. Many of the flowers 
used by us as ornament are not in a state gf nature, but 
have already been subjected to another art, the art of the 
IrdHiculturibt, subjected by him to a process of cultiva- 
tion which unnaturally stimulates the growth of the ports, 
and by means of which, the stamens being converted into 
petals, the flower becomes doubled and rendered* artificial 
— more beautiful, perhaps, as a flower, but less tractable as 
ornament, and far less simple, for less fitted for that flat 
display which is required by some fobries. By these 
means the five-petaJled rose, the five-petalled pink* foe., 
become a bunch b? petals; and if we would see how en- 
tirely somt flowers c*re thus rendered artificial, the dafttia 
may be distanced as an example : in its simple slate it 
has, a ripgle border, of petals with o central di|k,~rby 
^cultivation it ml a cluster of petals, so regularly disposed 
as hardly* to be distinguished from a rosette of ribbons 
gmdfe up by the milliner. Flofrem in this state age already 
conventionalised by another art ere the designer takes 
the'io ih hind, und the result is analogous to the cam of 
L the artist who copies jHe actions an# passions of the^tsge 
" instead of seeking theip in their simple reality in common 
life. Moreover, flowers in a natural state nave simple 
and clear ch^ptoristies which they often lose in cnltm- 
tfbn, and Jt is The difficulty of duly expressing them* a* 
artificially d&oged by cultivation, that seems in some 
degree to have Ted to the folae mamfer of treating them 
in the ornamentation of woven or printed fobries* 

To return to the consideration of the fohrios them- 
selves. The new mode o£ varying the Indian treatment 
above described is not so prevalent among the “desigas* 
as it is in the fobries exhibited, fMj 4m exhibitor of dm 
signs for shawls showing example of rid* extreme 
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tura facm the true style inkiswo$fa TIte rehmtwn of 
justprincipk* fa however,' seek even in those whiteh par- 
port ti^be stmpty imitations of Cashmere designs ; it is 
•hem ft the introduction of email landscapes on the 
spacesof themtted between the huge lesdtagfarmJt 
in ra p ra te atis ifl* the pattern bordcttif cmmenf quilled 
wgtftmri4%fts nmnermf * fringe; andtatbcraaces 
filled nporiflt’ email diapering* being imitative of Mage, j 
patm-tracs, ftp., instead of being merely flat, graceful, tm , 
flowing ornamental forme. So far from endeavouring to« 
suppress nmlty, it is moot desirable to encourage, it as 
far aspossible, since true novelty is not an extreme cHa- ' 
raefisnstie of the present time, oat It must be sought by 
other mentis than those reprobated ; the designer must ! 
not eappoee that by exaggerating a secondary charac- 
terietie of style into dndne importance, and adding new 
materials entirely out of harmony with it, anything really 
beoatiftil and new will be likely to result. • *■ 

In the shawls exhibited this new manner is seefi to be 
very widely spread. The greater number of those on the 
Foreign side, both printed and woven, fire thus orna- 
e men ted, and Norwich and JPoisley aiy following in the 
same track. Oue French house* exhibits 4^0 woven 
shawls in juxtaposition, which may serve to compare the 
two systems. The one is an imitation Cashmere shaw^ 
consisting of straps or bands filled in Vith gracefully 
curved ornamental forms, powdered over with onluftr In 
the usual manner, the Indian nine being slightly visible 
only in the border. The other design is in the new manner ; 
it displays very great ability and cleverness, and Os moot 
skilfully manufactured. In it the Indian pine fqrte* ex- 
aggerated in all its peculiarities, is filled in with imitative 
flowers, the size of nature, naturally drawn and shaded, 
with such minute imitation that even insects have been 
depicted on their surface. The variegation of some 
flowers, as tulips and asters, and the shading of others, as 
roses, ftc. f is substituted fbr the diaperiug of eolonr 
which is characteristic of the style; simplicity of tint is 
therefore lost, and flatness wholly abandoned ; great pains 
and labour have evidently been 'bestowed on the design, 
yet the result contrasts unfavourably with the neighbour- 
ing Cashmere pattern, the negative colour of this last 
being much more satisfactory than the hot unpleasant hue 
of the former, arising partly from the shades containing 
more colour than the local hue of the flower, instead of 
being more peg&tive, and more especially $om the impos- 
sibility of introducing tbe contrasting and harmo^zing 
tints exactly where necessary, which can so easily bS 
done by the simpler methods of India. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that this false manner will be abandoned ; that 
when imitations are intended they will be «n a pure style * 
and when novelty is sought far It will not be attempted 
by thus outraging true principles. % 

* Ribbons. 

In examining design applied to ribbons it ismecessary 
to have especial regarf to their use, and the purpose 
which they are intended to fulfil ; far altlfaugh many of 
the pgneiplcs which have been laid doom as regulating 
the decoration of garment fabrics are equally mpjflicable 
to them, these principles are modified by the place jrhicb 
ribbons hold, largely partaking, as they do, of the nature 
of ornament* added to the other portions ‘of the dreis. 

It may bp said that, when* the dress itself has mudh 
pattern, ribbons, which serve as bands marking the lead- 
ing lutes* or as borders, should be jrtaiu ifi ^oRrar faun 
without* much enrichment ; their oftee is contrast, and 
either simple colohw or stripes in jthat case ore most 
desirable; but when the garments themselves ore plain 
and nnfigared, or figured without strong ommMm* of 
light and dark or colour, then the ribbon mfiy bcpomea 
true contrast by its ornamentation, and raauue m&rced 
farms and odknirs to*give that expression which is so 
requisite. •Whenreguloted by good tsste, ribbons, beside 
gtvlageffaot to farm by their contrasts, serve another 
Snpovtaat purpose, by being th§ means of introducing 
b^lteht pmtious of pure colour ^mplemmfiary the 

SUof the drass b me|otiva, givu]g that brilfateey and 


heightening which, when Judicious, Is a great ancons vF 
eahaacingits effect, and giving richnesl without gaudineas. , 
This use of ribbons points out their properbraameiitation, * 
wMeh ihdttM be in^nmple farms, permitting the iutreduc-* 
thus of pure tints j these require a geometrical arrange* s 
meat to give them adequate farce mm expression, ondibiw* 
this purpose the pattemrof the. Indian tissues offer jnost 
valuable suggestions to lie oanssnentist ; even the intro- 
duction of gold and silver ipsy be taken advantage of os 
a vdry suitable enrichment far these ornamenting fabncs. 

It is to be regrafted that the great prevalence of natural 
floral treatments as the desomtkm of garment fabrics has 
caused the adoption of the same style in ribbons, where it ie 
mqre peculiarly out of place, and that the rarest esfogts of 
the designer, and th*gr«atest manufacturing achievements, 
have tiben misapplied to overcome thrCiffiqnlties this 
treatment induces. The design of the Coventry ribbon, 
far instance, apart from the style adopted, is one of great 
merit, more successful than the best foragn*eflhrt* in the 
same direction ; but while it is g rare*proof of dUBculties 
attempt^ and successfully overcome, ctds also a proof of 
misapplied excellence and unsuitable oupaiientation, being 
based on the artistic principle of imitation rather than on 
those proper to the araamqptist, abstract beauty of fa An 
and colour. * 

There is an evident tendency to gaudiness and over ' 
decoration in the greater nuxpbdr of these articles exhi- # 
bited, and it lately arises from the above eauSfe* The 
increased width those aoods ore now monufactured^md 
the wrong direction of the decoration applied to them, 
diave greatly altered their charac^(% and we find land- 
scapes, ggures, portraits, and all kinds of natural imita- 
tions, applied as their ornament. It i% pleasant, in the * 
face of so much that is erroneous, to notice the just taste 
exhibited by oue manufacturer of these fabrics; the Ink 
ribbons of IhnssoN, 6en. # ( France, 1125, p. 1202), have a 
character entirely their own, the ornament consisting of 
geometrical figures in gold -coloured silk, diapered over a 
plain ground of some delicate tint, or bordennga of geo- 
metrical ornaments on the same principle, hacyig'an 
analogy to the Indian patterns without imitating them, 
9 and being very appropriate far the intended use of such 
fibncii & » 

• Lace. • * 

The concluding subject of fhis section of garment 
fabrics is lace desigp. Lace is assimilated to certain 
other clasqps of fabric^ by its uses as well as by ins 
peculiar qualities ; thus, fa worked mnsfinf, far instance, 
in its general lightness, and in being usually* without 
colour either in itself or # in its ornamentation; and to 
ribbons m being 1 an ornamenting fabnf to other ports of 
dress. 1* is o^e of the peculiarities of lace that it 8 • 
necessarily ornamented, since, vfifaont some pattern upon 
its surface, it would hardly if tain its name. Its charac- 


fhould be avoided, not only from^he necessities of the 
m£iufactur<q bnt because graceful forms are required to 
pervadq itteonuuneutation. At the saiga timenhw textual 
lightness may lead into the opposite error, and Jlie orna- 
xgent bcP so flimsy as entirely to lose proper point and 
expression ; and tbps* where lace is used ns a trimming, 
the line which it is intended to enforce or Onrush be 
inefficiently marked frdm this very mcagrentss. Thqjbld 


point lace, forked with 4he needle, was often^oodieavy 
4| character, from too eqnal a dijtrib&tian of the uuisSes 
of itteoraament ; it wanted less crowded spots to give 


'to cover Urge spaces with utile work, too frequently cits 
in the opposite dirgaion, and wants parts of mm fill 
enrichmftit to rive it point and fhoracte* The border 
or e^ge, which fin realty constitutes Jhe ties face, should 
have the most solid and marked orasmentatioit, out of ' 
which should grow gnfiefiri curved farms, Jess marked 

P and pronounced, gradnally prasing, jn %ide iaee or 1% , 

pervading veils* ftca, into diapers of sprigs or small erfttntentel 
tnahey and fc»mft €A|^ the rmnain)^|spaam While.|he nstittOllhtsa 
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of foe gtftwfh of giants may be adopted aa the ornament 1 

* of laee—for wfilciff they are very sdtabb from *foeir ; 

* timaoe and variety —subjected to asymmetrical arrange- 
. went, however, hot the mmmAm ofrpatt era, fflmofraU 
J fluritations Of flowers are to be avoided; floral forms being 
^Whe role, flowers imitated qffltofoe exception. The petals 


and Reaves should raq»ly be filled in solid, bat treated 
with stitches of varied forma of the nature of a diaper pt 1 
texfore, ao as to give lightness,** variety, and richness at 
the s ame ti me * * 

The grew excellence of the French a&d Belgian lace 
seems Yo consist more is thfftfeer appreciation of beauty 
of line £ad delicacy of fi>rm, than in*any very marked 
superiority of design over the English. In the jreck 
itselFthese chametenstics are even more evident than in 
the designs, siflMf they are most carefully aud faithfully 
attended to and preserved. There is, moreover, a more 
just appreciation t of quantity in the ornamental arrange- 
ments the Brussels axrl Valenciennes laces than in our 
own ; the pattern/ of Koniton lace are generally ^oo 


moat other manufactoras, partly arising flmte imrirmfr 
scribed nature. Beside* Ac malts enumerated in the 
foregoing remade*, tire tendency to the arturai imitation 
df flowers Is seas In some of the ftatiton hue* 

# Having passed in review the various sections and sub- 
sectionm into which this Report has been dittoed, it 
might, before concluding. beHhougJtt desirable to men- 
rider the beat means of obviating the various Aults 
observed and comminted upon In the course of tide 
'examination: this, however, would be too large a gab- 
Mromndfone not necessarily within thfc mature of the 
Report itself. The public and the manufacturer, both 
equally toterfoted, and whose improvement is equally 
necessary— for to be useful it mutt be mutual— ere now* 
awake to the necessity of better education m design ; 
and the question naturally arises, whether the means 
adopted in the Government school* are the beat possible 
for the pmKiaed end, or whether it would be deuriMe to 
extern? their scope, so as to make them not only eehoolq 


own ; the pattern/ of Koniton lace are generally jfoo of design, but ip some degree workshops, where the spe- 
heavy, the form* Hither too large and overcrowded, mid cialties of design may be folly explained, and the une 
the whole effeot a tittle too solid and equal, although this application of*ori*uneptal art to manufacture thoroughly 


pgrtiy arises from the mode of manufacture. 

As compared with the important exhibition of the 
manufactured article, there are few u designs” for lnoe 
"On the Foreign ride; apd the best of those are more 
' remarkable cfor dkecution (than for any particular origi- 
nality*, tieUred relatively to the beautiful fabrics them- 
aelv*. On the English ride there are some designs for 
lace curtains, and one for a lace veil, founded on Brussels 
patterns, by H. Hifluu) (Class XfX.,.269, p. 570), oft) 
, Nottingham, which has merit. There are auot several 
designs exhibited by the students of the Government 
fasfeool of Design, some bf the most elaborate of which, 
by C. P. Slocombb (10, p. 831), and T. Rawlings (10, 

£ . 821), have been extremely well executed iu Iloniton 
ice by Mrs. Tbxdwin, of Exeter (Class XIX., 55, p. 561 ), 
and Mr. Gill, of Colyton k (Clasi XIX., 886, p. 573). 
The derigns are novel, bnt a little too architectural in 
thrir gfieral arrangement, resulting in a slight degree of 
stiffness, and f want of that flowing ease which shoffld 
characterise the ornament of thq material. The female < 
students also have* some clever designs for lace. The 
beautiful fabrics exhibited arill have their due share hf 
attention from the Junr.c/ the Class for the manufac- 
tured article. 8bme of the best design is to be fonnd in 
thro works of Groucock and Cte. (Class XIX., # 3, 


is application of^ornAmoptal arfcto manufacture thoroughly 
cxemptiffwlfand carried into practice, 
e Thu question, however, is twofold, and has reference 
e t* two classes, whose functions and qualifications are not 
e necessarily identical— the designer aucFthe art-workman 
i- Thar the designer should be acquainted with certain of 


p. 559-60), IfyltyUGSv aucPSoN /Class XIX., <5, p. 561), workman 
and those already mentioned. The Nottingham lace cur- cesses of 
tains, "alfoough not to be commenced for their design, jo fit his 
Chow a tendency in a better direction jhan.the Swiss* the ariisl 
^<orked mushns ; the treatment i I generally natter, the generally 
borders better considered for quantity, and, in some of upin whi 


adopted with flood taste. In these goods, and iff mtflhinc 
lace, some or the best designs {ire to be found in the 
fabrics of Hkthann and Alxxanvsr (Class XIX., 25, 


from thg gAce and flow of the leading Jiifes of the orna- 
ment, and the greater delicacy and refinement of the 
forms, together with the better appreciation of just qu&n* 
tity in th{ distribution of thejparts, Upholds the acknow- 
ledged superiority of tffeir manufacture. The English 4 
lacer especially tne hand-worked lace, seeity rather to 
ca|) attention to fop labour bellowed on it as a part of 
the excellence f the foreign lace, even *when greater 
labour has been enfptoyed, strikes ns as rather elfgaut 
and b&utifal than as laWiousriid costly, from the morf 
omv undjriayfol foms #it® decoration. Thetg qualities 
oitirely accord vfob the nature of the fabric, and charm 


onprely accord rift b the nature of the fabric, and charm 
ns more whba, on examination, wfl become sensible of 
the curious ridfoomiefrwttdi ‘often mmmmsim them. 
Ibe lace drift and berths* of % VjaMuuii (Bel- 



the means of production and the peculiar, processes of the 
' manufacture for which he designs can bwdoubted try no 
one, siffee without a knowledge of the general conditions 
of the manufacture his art is to be employed upon his 
labours would be useless. But the question is one of 
amount, and the consideration to be arrived at is, shall 
this knowledge be given in the coarse of his art-educa- 
tion? or is it best acquired when, having obtained a 
thorough knowledge of ornament, he turns his attention 
to some special application of his pow era? 

That the art-workman should know all the processes 
of the manufacture he is engaged upon is absolutely 
necessary ; it is his starting point as an education in the 
technicalities or processes of omanental art is the starting 
point of the designer. What the art-woriunan has to add 
to liis manufacturing knowledge is, such to amount of 
art® as will enable him thoroughly to appreciate and per- 
fectly to carry out the work of the designer, without 
which, indeed,! he is imperfectly educated in his trade; 
qhiUr, pn the contrary, the designer (not necessarily a 
workman) has to obtain such an insight into the pro- 
cesses of the workman or the machine a* will enable him 
jo fit his design to the difficulties of production. like 
the artist and* the ornainentist, the two classes, whilst 
generally distinct, sometimes merge into one another, 
faun which cause the question has been unnecessarily 
obscured. The trgth is, that while, in some cases, it 
would be most desirable that t&e designer should under- 
stand the minute specialties of the manufacture, in others 
it is nearify unnecessary : while the art-workman** pro- 
vince is quite aaart from the imaginative, and all that ha 
rcquiretLis a full acquaintance with the inchmeal means 
of art, pnch as drfWing, modelling, charing, painting; fro. 
In these ha cannot be too folly educated; but rinee the 
largo mass of thole who are to be instructed are of tills 
class, it is dbvions that the*prinriplee and ptootioe of 
design need not necessarily Jform a part of the education 
in off schools of ornamental art. « 

• Thil qjtaw of the queetion does not interfisreixith these 
special cases so oftra alluded to in this Report, whforin, 
from the high requirements of the ihatenal, or*of foe 
object itself; the artist-designer Is at One mm time foe 
artirtvworkman also, and embodies and nroduero his own 
iconceptionsly his own skilled handicraft. 

tjm featfol truth seems to be, that when a derigner 
has th#r#npffy mastered the teclmical language of tut, 


i. .peedfl/ Mqutrad in famneh of numfluMN 
which he nu, devote his nttSMjloh tnoAiAsB two n 
strict smpmtpia. to nses> more engmSitr, ut gm 
aptness to moold the power of ncomcHsn » thorn* 
ntest bcsatiftil resets, will arise nUharfMnn Ml JMi 
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Into Ului means at fan maaiifaofareifl i ^onttmd thitt ft om 
mykchwcri |q t how - BlwPi. 

This, ^however, It not the base with the art-workman j 
to give im proper Instruction i nernmng f chasing* embotf* 
is% minting, be., it .should go os consecutively with ms 
learnfeqi we technical sternest* of at*, and his perfection 
rnamwv wm he measured by M* power of embody- 
ing Msert-toowledge is his trade labours. The process,’ 
tftoreover, hut tedfcw one, requiring the hand to be edu- 
c&fcedas well as the eye and mind, to enable him success* 
fauy tocoatbineart with hajeticrSft; audit tuldec^n, 
therefore, that such- labours are essential parts of true 
schools of omammtal art. ^ • • , 

• Yet tbFweveral requirements enumerated ape partial 
and local, and not to be made a part of general so much 
asof local education. * Thus, since London and its vicinity 
am the seat, more or less, oiatt manufactures, apd of the 
highest efforts of those manufactures, for thif reason, 
jM as a central normal school, it would be advantageous 
to embody in the course of the London head school in- 
struction in all such matters; but they* could only be 
partially useful in the provinces ; as die-sinking and 
chasing, for iustance, at ihrmingmun, chasing and em- 
bossing at Sheffield, modelling and painting in the Pot- 
teries, See, \ and it*being ascertained which are the proper 
localities for centfal provincial schools, their peculiar art- 
handicraft should be taught therein, and the instnfbtion 
obtained in the surrounding districts be of such a cha- 
racter as to prepare best for the higher instruction oft the 
central provincial school. The truth is^that oufachoois 
have all been accidentally founded, rather thaq off apy | 
general, comprehensive, and well-defined principle: and 
before proceeding further, it is venr desirable to have 
some well-arranged distribution of tne means of instruc- 
tion for the whole kingdom, laid down in accordance 
with local wants and local seats of manufacture, to control 
and regu|ate the whole, so that schools, when founded, 
should fall in with a pre-arranged and predetermined 
system. These remarks are made with no intention to 
dogmatise on the subject, which should rather be viewed 
practically than theoregc&Uy, and the solution be based 
on known results, rather tiian inferred from any supposi-t 
titious points of view. The great public establishments 
of France, both of tho Gobelins and Sfevres, would* on 
this account demand especial attention and consideration, 
since the fabrics produced therein have attained a greater 
excellence, both of design and manufacture, than 10 seen 
elsewhere; and if would be desirable to gain full informi- 


tion as to the know ledge of art obtained by the Workmen; 
as well as of the, processes of maniifadhu* by the de , 
signers in those celebrated manufactories? In the same • 
view, tfife schools* founded for the instruction of 5 the 
bronsists of Tam, and in which they mostly obtain their * 
art-education, should have aSfuli share of attention^both'^w 
on account of the reputation gamed by these work? for 
artisthsal completion, as* well* as the great fancy and in- 
veution displayed in tbe Parisian bronaes* While ^our 
own Medisval Court apd the clever revivals it contain* 
will show the influence on manufacture of an educated 
; designer acquainted witto the various processes *of the 
I manufactures fof which he designs, and apparently oon- 
| trailing both the manufacturer and his workmen ra,their 
i production, we have So learn, in \he former insStoce, 

| whether the workmen have any, and 'vfrtat Amount of, 
education in design, and whether their inventive p ofiwrs 
have been stimulated, or only the mos^ perfect tecluncal 
acquirements Obtained; on ths other, wo pfttty well 
hqow that the workmen have*obtaided but little even of 
theHechnioal language of art, and thaf Sh Invention they 
are entirely led by the designer. • * 

The condition of the schools at Lyons also, and their 
routine of instruction, would furnish much valuable in- 
formation on this subject, since, in the manufacture of, 
silk, the relations between the yrt and the means of exe- 
cution are motf intimate an<l complicated. •They wduld* 
show whether the education of the workman ^n and 

in many cases the exulting him into the place of thg de- 
signer, has resulted in a pure and just Ornamentation of 
ithe fabric, or whpthes it has led to She skilful appliance 
of*maqgL&ctaring means to the production of dsnculties . 
of execution in these fabrics, rather wfihu to the simple 
and the beautiful in their ornamental decoration. ^ 

In conclusion, the Reporter may be permitted to express 
his sincere regret at hp own shortcomings. It wtil be 
evident, on tbe perusal of the Report, that there are 
many omissions, and that important subjects have been 
treated with great brevity. Almost entirely deprived of 
counsel or assistance from his fellow Jurors, this faak 
being nearly altogether out ofrtheir jurisdiction, and only 
undertaken by him a$er the Jury* labours were con- 
cluded, he has to ask for a large share of indulgence, 
flte trusts, however, that a proper spirit of inquiry into 
the 'sources of true excellency ip ornamental art may be 
elicited from his brief labours, and Ifead to the rejectibn 
of What is meretricious and false, and to a more simple, 
grave, amb earnest stylejjn motera ornagnqpt. • 


London , November 1851. 


piC^ARD^RQPGRAVE, £.A., Reporter, * 
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. 7th. Draining machines and implements, 839. 
Conclusory observation*,?* 0 9 Hi. List of exhibitor*; 
exhibits pod awards, lm,m 
Remark* <m the agricultural implements from Belgium, 


•the agriooltural impldbents from France, vis., Talbot 
finlthen* plough, 226. A* D. Lavoisy’s churn, pt! 

♦ And Vaphon end Co.’* seed tikd corn separator, 842. 
Prices awarded, to. Description of M'Corndok's reaping 
* machine from the United States, and SemarkAon 
Prouty and Hears* plough, also from the United States, 
886. 231, 882. Prises awarded, 242. e * # 

See alto under tie title* afithe variant implement*. 
Agricultural Boors.— Observations on the agricultural 
roots exhibited, 64. 

Ainge and Aldred, 677, 678. 

Asb-pumps.— Ingenuity displayed by the exhibitors of air- 
pumps, 246. Most important foots known relative to 
the properties of air have been elicited by the employ- 
ment of air-pumps, 262. N ew and improved construction 
of instrument, ib. Small number of manufocturers 
who have contributed Jb. Instruments exhibited, de- 
scription of construction thereof, 262, 26SL ^ 

Aire and Calder Bottle Company, 636. # 

Airy. G. B., 305, $37. 

Aked, T., and Sons, 376. « * 

Aken, P. Van, ana Son, 193. # 

Akers, Lieut, 148. 

AkhoondofFShah Mirxa A.. 159. 

Akroyd. I., and Son, 356, 360, 730. * 

Aksenofl; J., 352. e • 

Alabaster,— Slabs of Oriental atifoaster from Ji^ypt, £4. « 
Magnificent series of marbles v aud alabaster from Tus- 
cany, 35. Rich stores of Oriental alabaster which the 
Egyptian Government has been induced to open of late 
years, 561. The tasza, by Mr. Daliamoda of Rome, one 
of the most interesting works in mineral manufactures 
in the Exhibition, made of this material, 662. Samples 
of alabaster from Egypt, 561. Vase of Oriental ala- 
baster, executed by Signor T. Daliamoda, referred to, 
564. 

Alarm Barometers. — Sec Barometert. 

Alarum Clocks. — gee Clock*, Timepiece *, $*c. 

Alarums (for Houses).— Apparatus for the detection oft 


Alcan and Loeatelii, 490. «.* 

Alooek, R., 23, 733, 739. * . 

Aleoclt, 8 . and Co., 641. • 

AtyoMk B. and 90 ., 631. 

Alcobo l— Specimens of, procured from potatoes, 47. » t 
Alder Bark— Specimens ofA7. Dye extracted, to. ^ 

Alderson, Mrs., 474. * 

Aid!,— ,399. • » • 

Aldridge, J. M., 507. 

Abridge, W., 689. * * • 

Ale ah d Poster Brewing — lilustratiofla JO.— See also 

Beer. 9 

Alerts, Bishop of, 397. M » * ' 

Alexander, — , 213. 

Alexander and Son, 332, 334. # 

Ajexandrovosk Imperial Manufactoty, 197, 371. a 
Alfoqao, Don Joaquin (Juror), xxv, xxx. a 0 

Algeria.— Existence of a large number of metalliferous 
localities in Algiers, 29. Irperations not yet sufficiently 
complete ip insure profitable retains, to. JThis result 


ons not yet sufficiently 
itufta, to. This result 
eight tfietsl mines in 


Constantine province granted by the government, to. 
Great obstacle from the difficulty \>f obtaining fuel, to. 
Oponing of the Bond Mines, to. •Concession of four 
copper and leadtaines in the province of Algiers, to. 
Observations on the working 01 the mines, to. Snecl- 


Observations on the wqrking of the mines, to. Sped- 
mens of iron, lead, and copper ores from Algiers, to v 
Sample of wheat, of great promise, from Algeria. 52. 


Alarums (for Houses).— Apparatus for the detection oft 
fire or robbery, 315. Principal of oonstructiou, to. 

Alba, S., 672. • 

Albani Brothers, 43. 

Albert, His Royal Highness Prince — 

Report of Viscount. Canning, made to Hit Royal Highness 
and the Rovgl Commissioners, on presenting the Jury 
Awards, i, fi. Answer of His Royal Highness to the 
foregoing, mxxiii, xxxiv. Remarks on the specimens of 
wool, the produce of the Cachemere goat, exhibited by 
Hit Royal Highness.; Honourable Mention awarded, 
xlix, 159. 358. General Council Medal awarded to Hia 
Royal Highness for the original conception of the Exhi- 
bition xxxv. Prixe Medal (Class ill.) awarded for oats 
and beans, 62, 54., Council Medal fClasa Vll.) for model 
dwelling-houses, 807, 5T9. Reprint of His Royal High- 

languagpsfdOl. Gsrdbu seat in Jm^l^i^cxhibited 
by His Royal Highness, 559. Remarks on a scagliola 
candelabrum, the property vL 676. * Prince qf Wales* 
•Weld, exhibited oy, 686 . Portrait of Bin Royal 
Highness, pointed on china, after Winterhalter, 687, 
702.# Another portrait on china* titter Thoriums, 687. 
Proposition to erect a statue to His Royal Highness 
•Prince Albert on the site of the Exhibition Building. 
690. . * • 

Albert, 275, 279. 

C °'’ M ' * ’ * * * 

Axtotosnir. ~~ Rxeellent examples of tide stibitonce, ob- 
tained from> eggs, dried and manufoctoredtfexhibited in 
tfreFrcuch Department, 166.-* See also JBBod, Prq*arn+ t 

AumM 8 ^ 1 immitan<^ of the stonufootoxe m\ bran 3 x of 
; . foney stationery, %49. Admit of every variety of or- 
, ttomeptol display in the bindings, to. Baout&il and 
m^^^^soimens exhibited,!*. Awards to exhf 


Rice and*maize, of indifferent quality, 53. Sample op 
liard wheat- flour, of odifiirahle quality, ^6. • Samples 
of Tpus-les-Mois flour. 62. Complete and well-arranged 
collection of raw produce of Algeria, 69. Samples of 
oils, 84. Collection of colouring matters or dyeing 
stuffs, 90. • Interesting and* promising samples of 
« co|t<m, demonstrating in a remarkable mtianer the. 
progress of the colony, 95.— Fine sandmens of cork, 
103. Highly valuable collection of the woods oL Al- 
geria, 152, 153. Fine examples of red coral, 164. 
Promising specimens of cochineal, 166. Cigarette and 
other papers manufactured from the leaves or the dwarf 
palm tree, 454. 

Algiers, Commission of Woods and Forests, 103, 

Algiers Mining Commission, 29. a , 

Algor, J,, 490. * , P 

Alimentary Preserves.— Importance of preserved alimen- 
. tary substances, 6% Only practically applied during 
the last 25 years, to. Intimatel> connected with the 
• annals of Arctic discovery, to. Stimulation! of the 
manufacturers by the Admiralty to obtain perfection in 
the art, to. Enormous condfimptidb #f. in India, 6$f64. 

• Remarkable cheapness of the preparations, 64. Quan- 
tities exhibited trogi various countries, to. Extcnstup 
preparations in AusOr&lia. Cape of Hoed Hope, ho., of 
equal good desorption with the English, Q. Abun- 
dance and cheapness of animal food in the eolomes, <£. 

1 No pgrcenfible diffeoeuoe either 4p the mode or per- 
fection of presentation, to So long <s the sealing 
remains sound the viands uiqlergo no dhauge, to. Ve- 
getables preserved in a^similar manner at the animal 
* mm <L to. Description or, moat advantageous for pre- 

serving, to. Samples exhibited in the British Depart- 
ment, to. From the colonies, 64, 65. From FVanee, 65. 
From Austria, to# From Spain, to. From Imbook, to. 
From Switzerland, to. From ’Russia, to* Fqpm the 
1 • UnitedJStatea, to. • 

jflioth, T.J5., and Co. 367. • 

AlxaA.— U se thereof in the manufacture of glass, 8*5, 

4k lk aline Salts— Samples of, 4% 50. • 

Alkanet Root.— Flue samples of alkanet root are shown 
% In the Austrian coll&tionf, 90. Specimens §t>m 
Spain, 91. . # 

Allan and Son, 480. • A 

» Allan, T., 102,^92. , 

Allantoui— S pecimens of, 44. 

JMnd and Clayef 613. A ^ 

Allday, W., 5ff7. % 

Alien, -^83. 

Allen, A. B., and Co.. 239, 490. 

Allen, E.. 520. • 

Allen and Moore, 503. • 

All*i k R. f 353. * • , • . • 

Allen, J., and Co., 483, • 

Allen and Solly, 478. . • ■ .. 

Allenurads • Minx« (Norihumbarland^S-Beqtiou of Qj* 

I % jiileaheads Lead Mina, NorfoumWlaud, 


‘Al A.' 
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Ill**, A. #..480. 

Allon^ J., 92. t • 

• Alhotropjo Phosphorus.— S ee Pho$phoru$ t Red, or Alb - 

• topfe. * v r « 

* Alloys.— -S eries of metals, and the alloys tyat may be 

obtained by mixing them. 19. Objects exhibited, and 
nbtlee, by C. Jordan, stating the composition of the 
different alloys, iA r 
Alluaud, sen., 28, 543. < 

Almanac Clocks.— S oe Clock* * 

Almeida, Dr» IF, SOT. 

Almeida, Mdwis , 122, 138. f 

Almeida, Fraction, 84. < c * 

Almeida, Silva, and Co , 84. t 

Aimer lajTrovince of (Spain), 81. 

Almond Oil. See Oil*. t * * 

Alner, A., oxx , ‘ « 

Alojr Freud— Samples of, from Barbadoes, 102 ; from the 
Cape of Good Hope, ib. • 

Aloes, Extract ot, 50. * t 

Aloin.— fne cathartic principle of aloes, 40. * 

Alost, M. d\ 41)0. 1 

Alpaca ManufacI iAi ia— Sped mens of, exhibited, $56, 357. 
Importance tauWpid development of this manufacture, 

Alpaca Yarns.— S ee Yam. 

Alsop, Robins, And Co., 3G4. ' *■ 

'Alston Moor (Cumberland). — Brown haematite anrl car* 
b .bonatc of iron existing in large quantities, 7. Section 
of (ttys ^jteton Moor hunts, illustrating the lead \cins, 

Althtr,’ J. C., 470. 

Altitude Instruments. — See Astronomical Instruments. 
Alum.- -Antiquity of* the manufacture of alum and cop- 
. peras from the pyritoua schists of the ooal fonuatipn, 
42. CunsldcttdMc Improvements of late years, to. Par- 
. tieulars as to the processes pursued, tb. «• Concentrated 
^dum,” ib. Mode in which the Rhenish alum is ob- 
tained, 43. Specimens of alum referred to, 21. 35, 43, 
4L 45-50. * 

Alum (or WnrrE) LaATnra.— See leather^ frc. 

AlumH v. Sulphate of— H as become a considerable manu- 
facture under the name of “ concentrated alum," 42. 
AlvargLjzalecz, R., 641. 

Alvean, Juan d , 57. r • 

Alvera, B. G. t 61. e t 

Alvere*, C. D. &, 8*, 

Alvert^J. V., 479. c 

Amadou (or German tinder) c- Specimens of prepared amn- 
^ dou, 104. % * * * 

Amand, J 22* , 

Aman and EgU, 367. e 

Amazon attached by a Tiger/* (sculpture). -^-Notice of 
this work, 6M, 697. 707. 

ApMfefc —la found associated with certain lignites, and is tolc- 
rably &bundan^32. Rarity of transparent specimens of 
«, fine colour, ib. Prussia the ohly country furnishing 
them fbr vommerciql purposes, tb . Collected chiefly 
on the shores of the Baltic ; specimens exhibited, ib. 
Specimens of yellow ambbr necklace*,, 520. Necklaces, 
brooches, and articles $>r dressing-cases in lemon- 
colotired amber, tb. Extensive use of this material for 
t^e manufacture of mouth-piocef for pipes, 670. High 


extent usurped sho place of the more eofrtly material, ib. 
Amber much employed for beads, brooches, ear-rings, 
Ice., #. Coarser descriptions and chips employed too 
the manufacture of varnish, amber oils, and suoelnic 
acids/ *6. Occasional substitution of copal for amber^ 
No difficulty in distinguishing between the two by 
a ohengieal analysis, ib. Remarks on the chemical cha- 
♦ racters of apiber, Mode of obtaining amber pecu-s 
liarly interesting: ib. Terrestrial and marine tqjahet, 
ib 0 Evidences or the extreme antiquity of amber, ib. 
Variety qt tebffir most valuable, 670,* 671. Double 


Ameye-Berte, Hr. 972. ( 

Ajchekst (East Indjes)— Collection of the woods *of, eon- 
« tributed by the Indian Government, 136, 196. 
Ammonia.— Importance of ammonia to agriculture, tf. 
Ammon lie Benzoate or -nSperimens of, 49. 

Ammonia, Carbonate of— Method of preparation thcieof, 
• . 46. Specimens of, 45, • ^ 

Ammonia* 11 yduochlojcatb or— Specimens of, 45. 
Ammonia, Nitrate of- Specimens of, 43. 

Ammonia. Salts of - Specimens of, 44, 45. , 

Ammonia, Sulphate of.— Process of production thereof its 
value per ton, ami for what purposes useful, 48. Spe- 
cimens of this sulphate* 45, 50. 

Ammoxiacal Sajwh— Prepared from urine fbr manuring 
purposes, 45. 

Amos, C. K., 235. 

Amoskeqg Manufacturing Company (United States), 318. 
Amullcr, K. F., 581. 1 

Anastatic Puxnttno — Specimens of, noticed, 688. 
Anamorphosis- Instruments for illustrating. See Per- 
sjwttrc. • 

Anatomical Mwde^s.— S oe 3fylc1* t Anatomical. 

Anchors.- -Remarkable improvements in the form and pro- 
portions of, 210, 218. 

Ancion and Co., 221. 

AAdelle, G.. and Co., 536. - 

Andcvegg, T., 318. 

Anderson, I), and J., 348. 

Andcrhon, («., and Co., 63. 

Vnritorson, Sir J. (Juror), xx* , xxviii, xxxl. • 

Anderson, T. (Associate Jurot), xui. 

Aiidfftssy, Count Cr tf 211— See also Iron. 

Andie, J. P. V., 490, 500, 50T. 

Andrvac, C , 365. 

Andrews, M , 371. 

Andrews, it., 193. 

A NEaiovr rr.ns. — Self -registering anemomo ter and raia 
gauge, 302. Principle of construction, tb. Furnished 
with paper for the consumption of a month, tb. Ane- 
mometer exhibited, designed for coal-pits and hos- 
pital, 302. Small travelling anemometer from Bel- 
gium, ib. 

Vngoll, G., 520. «, 

r Angcll, J., 516. 

Angers Slate Company (France), 28. 559. 

Ancle Meters. Various, exhibited, 316. 

Angola, Governor of, xlv, 153. 

Angraud, — , 404, 448, 451. 

Angrane Brothers, 478. * 

I Anim^d Kingdom.-— R eport on the animal substances 
used in manufactures, 157. 1st. For textile fabrics 
and clothing: Wool; general remarks # specimens ex- 
hibited from various countries, exhibitors, and awards, 
157-159. hair and bristles: notices on the exhi- 
bits, exhibitors, and awards, 160. Whalebone: spe- 
cimens exhibited and awards, ib. 8ilk: general re- 
marks ; specimens exhibited and awardW 160-163. 
Feathers Bad d#Wn: articles exhibited, exhibitors, and 
awards, 163.- 2nd. For domestic or ornamental pur- 
poses K or for the manufacture of implements, 163, 
et seq. Oils, wax, &.o. : notides on the exhibits, awards, 
&c., 163. dioms and antlers: remarks on the ob- 
ject* exhibited, ib. Ivory: observations, exhibits, 
and awards, 164. Tortoiseshell: articles exhibited. 
ib. Pearls : specimens exhibited, ib. Mother of pearl 
• Ofmacxp: articles exhibited, exhibitors, and warn, ib. 


manufacture of various articles, ilt. Octal 
glasf, and glues : countries from which o 
speoimens exhibited, names of exhibiton. i 


.—Collection of wock 
Mm '0k»Omm£m, J 
iflmam if America, 


or grown 
k iljptw 
c 


plgmeitf* and dyes, ib. Coehlnaai and carmine: 
, countria, from which contributed^ exhibita, and 
tjswarda^. 

Animal and cy bootable Substances usb» xn Manbfac*' 
yrunEs (Class iv.>— ClassiflcatloA of otyesta, vfl. List 
f of Jurors, xxvi. Exhibitors to whom Council Medals 
have been awarded, xlv. Prise Medals, xlv-4dix. Ho- 
nourable Mention, xllx-Uv. The relativa excettenec of 
the “Raw MateriaJs n from the vegetable and natewi 
kingdom^ in the ExbiMll©i», dueimsher topcoaUacsRica 
of soil and Iky than to the individual writs af the 




88-90* Subdivision fef the Report, a* respects the Architectural Models.— Sec Models, Arcfytectural . + 
vegetable kingdom, into eight heeds ; end as respects* Ardamatsky, J., 99. • 

the aniipel kingdom, into overheads, 68. Kernes 'of Ardamatsky, J. and T.,99. § 


* fbr ooDections of raw produce or materials, 68-70. Grindstone^ Sandstone. • 

Collections of raw produce for which Prize Medfcls Arduin and Chancel, 161. # # # • 

were awarded, 70. Report of the Committee of the Argentiferous I*: ad— Specimens of, from Sweden. 35. See 
Juiy on the vegetable, kingdom : general remarks, 71.— also J*ad and Lead Ore. * 

- 1st. Gum and resin series, including starch, 71-79.— Afgyli, Duke of (Juror), xxx. • * 

2nd. Oil series, 79-85. — 3rd. Dyes and colours, 85-91. ArJiss pnd Co., 404. * " 

— 4th. Tanning materials, 91-98.— 5th. Fibrous sub- Aiuullant Sphere, .307. 


lections of raw 
[one of raw prod 


Ardamatsky, J. and T., 99. § , 

ArIklev Oaks Quarry (near Barnsley)! H.— See also 
Grindstone a Sandstone. • 


stances, 93-108.— 6th. Cellular substances, l(tt, 104.— Armitage Brothers, 352. 

?Vk TtMiKm anil rtmaMAtitttl imnrld AmifatM fl «»rl IV At 


7th. Timber and ornamental woods, 104. 


A mirage, G. and Co., 459. 

A 1. if _ • J ll 


Animal and Vegetable Substances (Manufacture from, Armitage, M. and H., 503. 

not being woven, Ac., Class XXV m).-~ Classification of Armour.— Cuirass of German native’cast-steel, 222. Ma- 
ohject* in this Class, xxii. List of JilVors, xxx. List teri|l improved by mongfecture, Ibf High degree of 

of exhibitors to whom Council pedals have been resistance to the balls of fire-arms, Jb . • 

awarded, exit. Prize Medals, exii, cxiii. Honourable Arms, Artificial.— Sec Limbs , Artificial. • 

Mention, cxiil. Division of the Jury imiF Sub-Corn- Arms (Pistols, Ac.), Inlaid.— In the french Department, 
mittees, 5U0. /Sections into which this Class has been 519, 520. In the Spanifh Department,%87, 702, 706. 
divided by tl^ July, 590 et seq. ttystiou (A.) Madk- Armstrong, — , 410. • 

factures from Caoutchouc- General remarks, 59Q- 593. Armstrong, W. G., 183. # - 

Council Medals awarded, objects for which awarded, Arnavon, H., 613. • 8 

4193-5:15. -Prize Medals awarded. 595, 596. Honour- Amheim, S. J., 503. 

able Mentions; notices on the exhibits, 5%. Remaining Arnheiter. M., 499. * • 

exhibitors, and articles exhibited, ifc Section (Ik) Arnolds, C. E. au&F., 297, 543, 586. • 

Manufactures from Gutta Pereha— General remarks, k A rnott, Dr. J., 344, 346. • • 

597. ’ Council Medal awarded ; object for which AijiottlDr. N. (Juror), xxvii. * 

awarded, 598. Prize Medal awarded, ib. Honourable Arnoux, C. (Juror), xxvi, mi. (F.xmbdtfr), 169, 185. 
Mention; article exhibited, ib. Other contributors; Aromatic Sef.iu^ Large collections of, from Egypt and 
nature of their exhibits, ib. Section Manufac- j Turkey, 62. 

tnres from ltvry, Tortoiseshell , WwlU. Ibrne, Whalebone , Aromatic Vinegar— Extensive uRe thereof, in France, 610. 


objects in this Clam, xxii. List of Jifrors, xxx. List 
of exhibitors to whom Council ^lerials have been 
awarded, exit. Prize Medals, ixii, cxiii. Honourable 


Horny Bristles . See., Cork, Cocoa-nut Fibir , Vegetable i 
Ivory yicc. — (General remarks ; various objects ex hibited ; j 


N umber of exhibitorff, specimens exhibited, and awards, 
610, 614. 


names of exhibitors; awards and notices, Ac.. 599-60). Akrakan— Collection of woods from, contributed fey the 
Section (D.) General Manufactures from Wood \ not behig Indian Government, 137. • 

Furniture. — ( Ibjccts exhibited, awards, Ac., 602.- See- Arrault, — , 448. vs 

tion(E.) Manufactycs from Strata, Grass , and other t Awer, J., 507. • • 

Materia Is .— Objects exhibited, and awards, ib. Arrieta, J. J. De, 63. * e 

Anime.— F ine samples of anime, abundantly produced by arrowroot.— Largely exhibited, especially from our tro- 
thosimiri, or locust-tree, from Berbice and Trinicbul, • pical colonies. 62. Samples of, from Jndia, Western 
76. Africa, British Guiana, Trinidad, Bermuda, Norfolk 

Ann atto.— Nature of this colouring matter, 88. Seeds Island, Ac., 78. *• • # « 

from which obtained, ib. Somples of i£ dyes, ib. Spe- Arrows.— See Bows and Arrows. 
oimens exhibtyed, ib., 89. •• *. Arrowsmltli, G. A., $&3. * 

Ansell, C., 217 . ARSENic.-*Large proporfkm of arsenical ay rites mixed with 

son. Hon. ColsG. (Juror), xxv, xxviii. the ores of tin, 13. Mode adopted ipT. Garland, of 

pted, Professor D. T. (Juror), xxx- % Redruth, for the^reduction of arsenic; ib. Specimens 


Anson. Hon. ColsG. (Juror), xxv, xxviii. 

Anstcd, Professor D. T. (Juror), xxx- % 

Anstey, S., 14, 586. • 

Anthelme,— , 43. 

Anthony, Dr., 605- 

AmthraciAs.— S pecimen of anthracite from Cwmllyn-fcll, 
in the Swansea Valley, South Waldl, 13. Specimens of 


in the Swansea Valley, South Waldl. 13. Specimens of • Ac., & Specimens of afteuic and arsenical prepara- 
anthracitic coal from* G wendraeth, Llanelly, South tions, 44. 

Wales, ib. Selection of this coal lor the use of the Arsenical P varies.- Sec Arsenic. Gold . • 

boilers in the machinery department of the Exhibition, Arthur, J., 12.— See afy> Pumps. < 

ib* Blocks of anthracite from Pennsylvania, 17, 18. Arthur, T., 551, • 

Antimony.- Process of the treatment of antimo^r illus- ^VwnriciAL (iimb*.— S efe Limbs , Artificial. e 

tftkted, 14. Specimens of the sulphuret of antimony Aftigues, M. d’ 528, 529. 9 

and of antimony in the metallic state, 14? 15. Anti- Aimnimn.— Sro /7<*«nwi, jcc. • 

monyfend metallic antimony, from Ubeena, in Hungary, Artirtak Imperial Works (Russia), 489. ' • 

21. Specimens of crystallised tartrate ef antimony, Arts et Metiers, Conservatories des (Paris), 257. a 
43. Ashburton, Lord (Juror), xxx. 

Antlers.— See Homs and Antlers. 6 Ashby, J., 175. a • 

Apollo Stearin Company (Vienna), 622, 628. . Ashby, W M 202. • * 

AppeUR^oBS, 696, • • * Ashe, 23*. _ # 

Apperiesr, J. end iL 352. • a Ashford, W. andt?., 394. 

^I^^Raih, — , 198, «98, 446. Akhton, T. (Juror), xxviii. • % . 

Appall J. G., 178, 181. * Ashworth. S., 689 a a . 

▲qua Marines— Specimens of, from the Isle of Alba, 35. Asia— Col leotian of woo<\ native or growa in, 

ArbUv, M. D*. v jam, 55. A • Einostjguality of ivory pecuHeg to the elephant 


Ashburton, Lord (Juror), xxx. 
• Ashby, J., 175. + 

Ashby, W M 202. 
f * Ashe, -,aa*. # 

Ashford, W. andt3., 394. 
Alhtog, T, (Jur<»r), xxviii. 


Arbutbnot, MeMrs., 89. . 9 

Areher,l.V^ 567; . I 

Archer, T. C., a 87 , 850 ,^ 52 . 

AbcibUT^SW! Bam Mid <4rrM0>. 

A»Mbttd,C.D^ 16,36. " 

of preparations of, 45, 47* 
Dboobatioto*— Notices ef thft principal 
woskn of art in this Section, viz,, 1- Integral, In relief, 
v ^^kmr, S» n# 086; 2. AdventlUous, as stained glass, 


I Ashworth. S., 689a a . 

; Asia— Col loo tian of woo<\ native or uptown in, 108 - 114 . 
L Finest^ uality of ivory peculiax to the elephant of Asia. 


• Fincstjguality of ivory pecuHeg to the elephant of Asia, 

164. Variety of specimens of tusks from, ib. See also 
the carious Countries in Asia under theft respmm 
Names, « • • 

AskaJ8pgsr^cfbiy (Baft Indies), 68^ * \ 

Aspha t/nsr-r Recent discovery of, on the shones of 
. diae^ New* Brunswick, 16. Collect^ of naHvt 


•phaltas and the prodm 
ndnius mineral, 38 - j 

/ • 1 • * 


riftatien pf this MtaT 
on t}m pavement laid 
•9 c * 


INDEX. 


dowf %fHht east entrance of the Exhibition by the 
i 4 U ®^ #wl AepbaltecCompany, 576. Specimen of tophalte 
t ^adapted for^avement from Franco, 576, 577. • 

Aap»y, C., 655. v f . 

. A^s ah- Collection oftho woods of, 133. # 

Jwam Tea.— See Tea. t 

Assart Tea Company, 57, 58. • 

Assawxo AppAnATus.-rApparatufl for away Inc precious 
metals, fiom Russia, 297. ^Description of M. Staffers in* 
vcmtion, ib. Practical ntility at" the instrument, ib. , 

Assay BALsricAt^Notices of, in the British Department, 
258. Of ordinary construction from Frrncc, 259. Im- 
prove! construction of,rfroni Belgium, ib. 

Associate J urors.— See Juries, * 

Astasrar! Sugar Compa >y (India), 63. , 

Astelferfd Co., 163. < t , < 

Aston, J., 507. i 
Aston. W„ 503. 

Astonan Company (Huddersfield), 352. 

Astrath, <1, 673. «* B 

Astronomic a6 Clocks.- She Clocks, Astronomical c 

Astronomical Instruments.— Description of, and nhser^i- 
tions on the varfofis astroitflnical instruments exhibited, 
246 et sea. Electromagnetic apparatus used successfully 
by the Americans both for the purposes of geodesy and 
fcstrouomy, 24ji. Description of a transit instrument, in- 
tended for use either in the meridiah or prime vertical, 
' 247, 2 49. Description of a portable or field transit i nstru- 
« ment, 247. DesGriptioirof the principles of two altitude 
instrument exhibited by Messrs. Do 1 1 on d; 247, 2 18. De- 
scription of an instrmnent called a transit circle, 248. 
Detail of Old construction and principles of a large astro- 
nomical instruMtmt exhibited by Mr! Ross, called nn 
equatorial ; also description of a rimilnr instrument ex- 
. hibited by Mr. Simms, ib. Portable equatorial exhibited 
by Dolloud, adapted for seeking for coiners, 249. 
Dflscriotimt of an altitude and azimuth instrument, known 
asllie Wcstbury circle, ib. DeHc.ription of a portable alti- 
tude and azimuth instrument, 250. Model of a stand for 
mounting an equatorial, ib. Portable universal instru- 
ment from Bavaria; description thereof, 250, 2M. De- 
scription of an equatorial, exhibited by Mpz and Sons 
of MurKHsb, 251.— See also Clocks, Astronomical. Sellouts. 
TeleSQpe*- t 


samples of resins i 
the different sped 


gums, 76. Colouring matters of 
of Xahthorrhwa vreu worthy of 
'bark for tanning, 93. Collection 


Astrokama— Descript ion thereof, 307. 
Atherton, C., 172. * f 


Atkin anil Son, 490.* 

Atkinson nnd Marriott, 490. , 1 

Atkinson, It., and Co., 197, &T5, 745. 

AR insoii, W., 451. * 

Afloff, J. G., 479. <. t 

Jtmopvue Hooos— Invented by D,.0 Edwnrrls, 508. 
Atmospumric Skpcowo Eft— I Self-registering meteorological 
jnstrumpt, bjRDoIlond, called, 29g. Principle of con- 
t stru&ton and general description of the apparatus, ib. 
Registration of tfa changes of*t ci^per At ire and evapora-' 
don, the fall bf rain, direction and force of the winf , &c., ib. 

1 Attaignant, P. *408. , f r 

. Attenborough, R. t 520. . 

Atwood. G. B„ 585. 1 

Aubanel, J., 502, 519. t 

Aubergiof, P. H. # 43. m * 

Aubeit, J? L. (Juror), xxx. t* 

Aubert^md Klaftenbcrgcr, 341, 342. 

' Anbln, C., 5&3. * * 

Aubry Brothers, 470. t . 

« Auhry, F. (juror), fkix, 476. , « 

Aubusson ^Manufactory. 728, c 

Aucher and Son. 334. , ^ * 

Auckland and Waikato Coal Company (New Zealand), 15. 

—See afa<vCbaf. * % € 

Aucfere (Widow), and P. Ledoux, 641. 

Aucoc, sen., 519, ^ j t 

Auficmars, L., Sib, 342,0. A 

Audiat, F., 470, 748. r , ; 

Audot,«L» D. J., 519* 655. £ 4 • 

Auer, —‘putrirVftn*’ • 

Auyan, hfe, 78. , * ' - • 

Augustin, H t F. L. ? 43. * r , 

Anlcncia Company (Madrid),, 585. , - « 

Ausfeldj A.,304. * • ' ' # 

Avstem* Sx;,.I^K^'fdsmrrrE«, 1JU ; . « 

> 'A>ist]EvG.»itti 

t)f wbqpt, bartey. and ajfew 
- «^dM'fMlmrabm6r of the globe, inetuding Vsm 
'lHateenVl»^#ai4d- New Zealand, 52. Statyfel of , 
malse,53^ Eldars $f excellent quality, 54, ^ Good 


notice, 90. Samples of bark ihrtanning. H3. Ctdleetion 
« of woods, native of or grown In Australia, 119, 120, 148, 
r Case containing 132 specimens of merino Wool, 159. 

• Specimens of printing from Hobart Town and. Sydney, 
407. 6 See also Ntet Smth Wafa. South Australia. 

Australian Wheat.— S ee Wheat. • • 

‘Austria— S heet iron, called iron paper, from the works of 
Borob Von Kleist, fct Nendeck, Bohemia, 4. Imperfect 

• view afgirded of the mineral resources ami industry of 
the country. 19. Working of mines actively carried 
on, ib. Small number of exhibitors, ib, Contrilmtiona 
chieflv from Carinthia, Styria, Opper and Lower 
Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and Salzburg, ib. Principal,, 
sources of mineral wealth in Austria, 19, 20. Object* 
exhibited, Prize Medals, and Honourable Mentions 
awarded to exhibitom from this country, 20, 21. 

Remarks on the chemical and pharmaceutical products 
contributed by Austria, 43 et soj. * 

No agricultural produce from Austria worthy of notice, 
52. Different varieties of* maize, 53. Beautiful sam- 
ples of red f and white millet, 54. The wheat Hours of 
this country, (especially f the Croatian, exceedingly 
good, 55. bamples^exhihUed, ib. 

Samples uf oil-cake, 56. Sample of bier stein, fabricated 
from extract of malt and hops, 60. Samples of starch, 
w dextrine, andrstarch gum from, 78. Series of samples 
oils, 83. Fine of aUnnet root, 90. 

Peculiar value and excellence of the felting wools exhi- 
bited in the Austrian department, 69. Samples of 
'wrong and well -prepared flux from MoVsvia, 99. 8pe- 

• cinh*ns of filProus wood, 103. Esc of this substance, ib. 

4 tv ootl series of specimens of German tinder. Hit. Series 

of specimens of woods, 151, Specimen of selected 
teazles, 157. Samples of wool, 157, 158. Fine ex- 
amples of Italian Bilks, 162. 

A dynamograpli exhibited by the Chevolier Do Burg, 
169,304. Jacquard cylinder, 197. Hides and pistols, 
221. Surveying and levelling instruments, 255. Ba- 
lances, 260. Daguerreotypes. 278. Specimens of pho- 
tographic pictures, 279. Various chemical appnrama, 
297. Thcrmoinetcrs, 302. Description of a pyrometer 
exhibited bv M, Wunn, of Vienna, ib. Models of 
crystals in glass, 305. Drawing instruments, 306. De- 
i* scription of various nlanetariums, 307. Globes, 3'»8. 
Printing machine for the blind. 311. SerapI lines, 332. 
Specimens of cotton manufacnires, 348. Variety of 
woollen cloths, 351. Principal seats of the manufac- 
ture, ib. Good quality, ib. Worsted stuff goods, 3/6. 
Observation^ on the yarns from Austria, 35th Sample* 

• exlhbited, 360, 361. General renmrkr on the silk pro- 
ductions of this country, 362. Specimens of ribbons, 
365. Samples of manufactured silks, '365-368. Spcci- 

< mens of tin^n, 372. Great progress made in the manu- 
facture of mixed fabrics within the last ten years, 374. 
Low price and excellent quality thereof, ib. Bohemia 
, supplies tissues of a quality bearing the stamp of de- 
cided progress, tft. No originality either of design or 
manufacture, ib. Objects exhibited, 375, 376. Collec- 
tion of shawls, 380, 381. * 

Specimens of furs, 366. Samples of glove leather, 393. 
Samples of boots and shoes, 479, 480. Handsome con- 
tribution ofigloves of various descriptions, 481. 
Magnificence of <f.he typographical specimen*, 399. Writ- 
ing machine for the bHnd, 423. Numerous specimens 
of bookbinding, 425. Statistics of paper-snaking of 
** this country, 443. Specimen of playing cArds, 447. 

Bewitiful* specimens of albums, 449. Bpocltnens of 
. black lead pencils of excellent quality, 450. Collection 
c of stationery, printing, bookbinding, &o., 462. 

, Observations on the printed goods and dyed partis, 458. 

« Numbed As varieties of woollen-dyed yams Contri- 
buted, tb. Speoimtns exhibited, 452. Q 

Articles exhibited .in' lace and embnndery flaw' and not . 
anted to the British market, 467. tipeohnens of em- 
broiderii 472, Carpets, 475. Specimens of riddy^ 

• embroiafered over-coats; of dress-coats and other 


on the collcclkm of general hardware and iron manu- 
, factures, 497. * 

Specimen of works in silver, 517. Articles of jeweBerjr, 

S20' y 

Articles m glass erltibued by Austria, for whim Medfcfa : 
Ssc., havo.boen awarded, 636, 5fi7. Articles of porce- 
lain, earthenware, Ac., exhibited : Triae Medals^ 
awarded, 542* ' 



INDEX. 


Grand collection of fbrnituse in4he Austrian collection, „ , _ 

644,546,550,651,65*. Confildemble fancy and excel- Bader Brothen,m7. 
lent^workthanship displayed, 546. Painted ceiling, r>46, i C. Pm 601. 

551. Beautiful specimens of paper-hangings, 548 . Af- Bfi<Mok«fr, —, 399 . • 
tides of Japan ware, 649, 551 . Billiard tables end 5 ften * , KfJ ami Co,, 849 . 
cue!, 551. Oval mirror frame. 559. * Bagatti-Valsecdu, P., 686. • 

Pipe specimens of bricks, <54. Vases manufactured of the f a ® g|1 » — » 373. 

ufmobtamed fgwn the hot*water springs of Carlsbad, and .lesson, 7.— See also Coal. 

•59. Three fine chimney-piece* of Carrara marble, As- «*gnall, J and Sons, 9. « 
ilbited By G, Bottinelli of Milan, 562 . Specimens o£ BfcgTe, — » 666 . 
nlaid work In marble, 56SL Specimens of ifcmente, 374. Bagstcr, — , 401. • 


Baddeley, V., 179, 
Bader Brothers, 367. 


•inlaid work In marble, 56JL Specimens of ifcmente, 374. {{agstor, — , 401. 
Specimens of artificial pumice stone, 575. Specimen of Boguer, — , 53. • 
artificial stone and marble, ib. .Specimens of good Bahamas.— Fine acri< 
common bricks, 580. Remarks on the lafrgf brick- thereof, 146. r47. 
making establishment of Mr. Miesbach of Vienna, 580, sponges in the colli 
581. , final flowers in sbel 

Beautiful ivory combs, 599. Extensive assortment of Bajmel? > l «l. 
mother-of-pearl ornaments from Vicuna, 600. Brushes, "“jjey, J., 602. 
ib* l.arge manufacture of olive-oil soap in Austria; Bdjey, ®., 98. 
character of tlte Eau-de-Cologne supplied in tldl Kxhi- Comte, end Soi 

• bition, 609. Samples of soap and perfumery, 613, 614. Buillicrr, - , 405. 
Contributions of a dressing-case, dressing-table, Ac., Btfily, K. H., 685,692. 
653. . Body aiftl Sons, 503. 

Specimens of straw work Ad wlllew jftait, 602. Bain, A., 288, 290. 

Contributions of tallow-mould candles, 6 18. • Statistics of Bnine, J 410. 
the manufacture of stearic candles in Austria. 022. Baines, Messrs., 146. 
Specimens exhibited, 628, 629. Imitation Jucifer- Baines, W., 189. 
mutches, 635. • * Baird, W., 52<k 

Contribution of miniature -flowers, 642. Specimens Yxhi- Baker, —,557. 

i>ited, 644. . Baker, B. J., 394. 

Remarks on tge parasols and umbrellas from Austria, and Baker, Capt., 127, 132 
specimens Exhibited, 657. Extensi\ ejcoutribttion <*f , Baker and Co., 50.% 
walking-sticks ; specimens exhibited. 1164. Collection L Baker, H., 2. 6, 301, 3( 
of pipes (principally Meerschaum ) from Vienna, 671. f Baker, R., 307. * 
Specimens exhibited, 672-674. Snuff- boxes and papier- Boxer, W., 490. 
niache wares, 675, 670. Specimens of toys exhibited. Baker, VI. R„ 631. 
678, CS0. 681. • Bnkcwcll, - . 290. 

Notices of the principal works of sculpture, 703. Enamel Balance. Balances 
painting, ib. Painting on glass, V6. Litbochroiny, ib. inanence of the adju 
Austrian government, 69. *33. The beam a m3 

Autocituonookapu.- Description of this instrument, 315. i* 16 single exception 

Purposes for wliioli adapted, ib. Unit oi tins balanc 

Automatic Musical Instruments.— Remarks of the Jury strutted under tlte 
on this class of musical instruments, 332. ¥®r ®f the balance 

Automaton Toys- Gieftffvaricty of, 678, 679, 081. comparing the Kua 

Auto whins. -See Barrel Organs. •trivnnees for check 

Aunt, M., 529. # g'nns when in actioi 

Auzoux, I>r. L., 345, 346. idicily and eflicietu 

Averseng and Co., 103. Wollaston, ib. Div 

Avery, J., 344, 346. # the beam is horizon 

Avignon, Chamber of Commerce of, 42, 43, 90. . • „ bfrod to the rights 

Aviles, borough of (Spain), 05. mode; remedies sugf 

Avisse&u, C., 54$L # Satisfactory nature t 

Awards op the Juries : * also Assay Balanced 


Baguer, — , 53. • , 

Bahamas.— Fine series ofTHl woBds of the Bahamas, ldst 
thereof, 146, r47. Very large and fine specimens of 
sponges in the collection transmitted from, 164. *A rti- 
final flowers in shells and wax fruits. 642. • 

Bahuct? A., 161. • • 

Bailey, J., 602. • 

Bailey, T. B., 98. 

Ibiilly, Comte, 2nd Son, 339, 342., 

Buillicrr, - 405. « 

Btfily, K. H. f 685, 692. 

Baily aiftl Sons, 503. 

Bain, A., 288, 290. c 


Buker, W. K„ 631. . * 

Bnkcwcll, — . 290. •• 

Balance. Balances of all sizes exhibited, 257, 238. Per- 
manence of the udjuBtnaents and beauty of workmanship, 
238. The beam and pans suspended on knife edges, w ith 
the single exception of Mr. Fox's balance, ib. Descrip- 
tion of tins balance, ib No example of bala^-es con- 
structed under the direction of Gauss and A\cl \gr*ib. 
Jfor of the balances inveutod by Stcinheil. and hsed in 
comparing the Russian standard ojj weights, ib. Con- 
•trivunccs for checking the oscillation of tlie beam and 
g*nns when in action, ib. None to 1/fe compared in sim- 
plicity and efficiency with # tl»e apparatuS invented by 
Wollaston, ib. Division to Which tlnj index points wl^n 


the beam is horizontal, marked zero, anti the scale unm- 
bfrod to the rightOotut left, ib. . Inconvenience of tfftg 
mode ; remedies suggested, ib. Objects eghjjrited, 258-2G(jf 
Satisfactory natim; of tlie exhibition of loanees, 262. See 
also Assay Balances P • • 


Jdock, E. II. (Juror and Ateociate), xxix, xxx. 
les, J., 63. 


xxxv-cxx. • • Baldock, E. II. (Juror anc 

See also Council Medals.* Honourable Mention. Money Bales, J., 63. 

Awards. Prize Medals. Prizes. Balfour, Major, M2. • 

Axes— Specimens of, from Canada and the United States, Balkfleld and Co., 600e 
490, 491, ~ Boll, Dunnicliff, and Cb., ’ 

Axles. — Patent railway carriage axles and other axles, from Bail, W 226, 242. » 

thp manufactory of the Patent ShtfTt and Sxietree Ml, W. Y.,1uul Co., 481. 
Company’s Works, Brunswick Iron Works, Wlpdnesbury, BallardfR •408e 
174. Joe also Wheel* and Axles (Hallway). BalleMier, F., 365, 

Ayers, W., 468. • Billing, Professor, 297. 

Ayvazoff, 8., 91. . • Paine, — , 404. # 

' ^ r i Tk s. SP.I* 


Bahaleff, Arakel, 90. • 

Babarikm, Michael, (99. * 

Babinctr — , 263. 

Baboo, Deouath, 101. 

Baboo Deo Narayn, 378. 

Baboo Lakenoth. 101. 

Baoarat Glass Wi orks (France). Referred to, 
Bacchus and Sons, 536. • 

Bads, G. F. # aud8on, 471. 

Bach-P4r^-, 546, 551. 


Boll, Dunnicliff, and ($»., 197, 204, 463, 468. 

Bell, W., 226, 242. 

Bjl, W. V.,W Co., 481. 

BallardfR •40Se 
BalleWier, F.,365.* 

Bailing, Professor, 297. 

Falne, — , 4(U. # 

Baluy, J. P.,juu.,551 ^ , 

Balloons (various), 309, 310. See also AeritA Machines* 
Ballotino Machine.— Apparatus for recording votgj,fU5, 
• Well adapted f&t the intended parpost, ib. • . « 

Bally and 6-., 4912. • % • 

Balstoft, Messrs., ^7. * 

Bhm, J. A., 52.® • • 

Bomber and Son, 507. • * 

*Bamford, Jr, 359. 

Bonce, -. 405. 9 • 

Bancks Brothers, 431, 453. t 

Bancroft, Dr., 89. ^ 

Bank^Pkrk Pyropolito Wfirks, 583 . \ * ' 

Batik Quay Foundry Company (Warringtog), 183. 


Banka, Sffi, and Co., 450, 453, 
Banting, W. and T., 551. ' 
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7M 

'c- 

BantonBK,jfl)4. 

“ terosees, J. F.*— frinolple of biz process for the matin* 
xocture of Pultons by pressure applied to a dry body 
fh a state of powder, toy. Is identical with' that •of 
<. a Mr. R. Prosser, carried on for some time, by Messrs. 
Minton, ib. Prize Med* 1 awarded to M. Bapterossel, 
©vt, 689, 542. » 

Bab JhoN.— Set Iran anti Steel, 

Baranowski, J. J., 198, 204. 

BaiA»at>okb— 1 Tqjnarinds and tiushew nuts from, 58. Cocoa 
from, of*no merit, 59. Samples of tou* les-mois Sour, 
62. Remarks on a collection of artif&al flowers and 
fruits from, 642. 1 u 

Barbat, 406, 453. 

Barbaau, J., 484. , 

Barbfelicnne and Co., 1)02. 545, 550. . ( 

Barber. Ilonse, *nd Mead. 353. 

Barbeii, Cavaliere, 554, 573, 687, 704. 

Barberint or Portland Vase referred to, 521. 

Barbetti, t l , 544, 1)50. 704. 723, 724. 

Barbotin, Captain, 217. 

Barbous, — , 404. _ . < 

Barbosa, J., 376* *• 

Barclay, A. (Associate Juror). xxvjL 
Bgrcl&y and Son. 626, 628. 

Bardoffsky. T., £00. . # 

JBarswes— , S pecimens of, 457, 459. See also Woven, Spun , 
#v., Fabrics (printing or dyeing). # 
r Bar sue Y ah??.— See Yanis. 

Barfero, B., 151. * 

Barilla— S pecimens of, 45. m 

BarIimi, Chloride op, 45. 

Barrs.— Various deyriptions of barks used for tanning 
purposes, 91. Quantities imported in 4849, ib. Samples 

• of finglish.rfokMial. and foreign. 02, 93. Samples of 
M Mahout” balk from St. Vincent in its row state ; the 

• ttfbrous jart employed in the manufacture of Ashing 

Barker and Co., 80. , 

Barker, C. M., 201. 

Barker, F. (Juror), m. 

Barker. J., 412, 453. 

Barker, R., 490. 

BarliTE- Samples of naked barley, 52. Samples of barley 
grown at an altitude or 600 feel, at Pitlorhrj, in Scot- 
land. ib Samples of barley from Ipswich, ib. Samples 
from Australasia, ib. Samples from Port Adelaide, tb. 
Frirni NeW Zealand, ib. .From Canada, tb. I.xtcnsivAy 
exported from JOenn^yrk. ib. Of an excellent dogerip- 
r Hon, ib. Fide sample of naked barley from Kushia. 53. 

• Srfmple, of good quality, from Ejcypt, ib. Sampler of 

c skinless barley from 'lhmis, i'4 0 

Barlow, 287. r < 

BarlOpt A., 196, 203. , 

Bartow, W. H., 187. 

Barnard and Bishop, 503. c 4 , i> i 
BUrnes, J. ( Associate J urdr), xxviii. *- 

Barnes, J. B , 43. « , * 

Bamos, R. Y., 476. < c 

Barnes, W., 63. 

Barnett, Mrs. E., 642. < < 

Barnicot and Hirst, 352. , * 

Bafuffie/ Mines. 11. See also 

Baro witters.— General remarks on 4 the various luiromoters 
exhibited, 300, 301. Description of Griffith's n§w 
barometer, 300 4 Description of N ew iqan’s ivell-kno wn 

* standard barometer, ib. Invention iff an ancronl baro- 
meter by M, Vidi, ib. Description of Negretti and 
Znmbra’s barometer, arranged to register the highest 
and lowest readlugsgft. Description of Yea tea’s regis- 

• taring barometer, lb. l/ow-priqpd barometers exhibited 
•by Mr. Brown, 301. Description of a barometer of 

+ original tonstiwctfap invented by rfVIr. Breudon, of 
France, ib. •Alarm Barometer exhibited by Ericsson^ 
of the Fnited SttfteM, .principle and ubc thereof, it’. 

Batoif and Dhtmann, 849* • • r , « 

Barcssa Radge Mining Company (South Australia), 15, 
BAnooe^es.— Pazk Barohches, 193. * ■ 

S^- 89 *- . ;• 

0smn. 1 .4 cuBOr 1 

Wmmm and l.unA 946, 042. ♦ • * • 

Barrel Organs ^fkmwvRrioiis of the Jury on the various 
„ barrel orgws exhibited, 332, Barrel organ called an 

Barretif^f^SL 1 




Barrett and Co. _ 

Barrett and Co. {of Reading), 202 , 

Barrett, Exall, and Co., 234,886, 238, 242. 

Barrltt and Co., 451. 

Porrltt, J. L., 680. 

Barron and Son, 503. * 

Barrow, R, 11- • • e 

Barsham, J., 101. 

Barsham, Son, and Co., 682, * 

Barth, —! 399. • * 

Barth Brothers, 550. 

Borthi Massing, and PHchonP365. 

Barthelats, L.De, 161. 

Bartlett A. Da»647, 648. 

Bartleet and Sons, 503. * 

Barton, H. W..254. 

Bart rum and Pretyman, 503. 

Harwood -Colouring matter, or dye-etuff, extracted from, 
87. cDved samples, ib. 

Bary dp and BischofT, 365. 

Baryta, Carbonate or -Specimens oft 46. 

Barita, Caustic— Method of preparation and uses of, 46. 
Baryta, N ctrate of Specimens of, 43, 45, 

Barytes, SiiLFiiATa or- Samses of, from Nova Beotia, 16, 
17. Scries of crystals of sulphate of barytes from 
Krapponberg, Carfnl hi a. 21. 

Ba^ltic Minerals - Found in Nova Scotia, 16. 

Bnrin, A , 29. »' 

Aifdatnillc, 397.400,427. 

BA*-KFf and Wicker Work.* - Remarks on the collections 
of liasket and wicker work exhibited, 602. Specimens 
from the School for the Indigent Blind, ib Specimen 
#f willow W^»od-work, called the Subscx truck-basket, 
• exhibited Prize Medal awarded, 16 . 

Bas-rclii p* 4 (in ivory), 6H6. 

Bass, James, 43. 

Bassoon, Invcntionof the bassoon exhibited by M. Adolphe 
Sat. claimed by Mr. Cornelius Ward ol London, 33 1, 
332. 

Bast. C. de, 349. 

Bastard, Comte Auguste de. 698, 703. 

Kahteiina Brougham- Remarks on a, 193. 

Bastion, M., 98. 

Ilasto, J. F. P., 585. 

Basto, Pinto, and Co., 536, 542. v 
Bataiha, F. K , 76, 84, ML 
Bateman, 315. 

Bmcs, Ilyde, and Co, 16. ^ 

Bateson, J (Associate Jnnir), xxviii, xxxi. 

B vrn ('hair Notice of o, 193. 

Bath*— S pecimens of various descriptions oft 504, 507, 508. 
Komnrks on a bath-room wholly manufactured of de- 
corative slate, 571. Detail of the process invented by 
Mr. Huflord of making glazed porcelain baths in one 
piece Prjce of these baths, 586, 

Batit Stone (works in) - The works in Bath oolite exhi- 
bited are neither numerous nor imj>ortant, 557. Though 
h much used, not capable of resisting the tyctlon of an 
English atmosphere, ib. Falls far snort of Caen stone 
in every respect, ib. Objects in Bath stone exhibited, 
ib. 

Bathier, Y.. 479. 

Bat k&, - , 259, 297, 305. 

Ilatka, Wonzel,V 21 f 43. 

Baton, W. and Saris, 481. 

Battagia, G„ 399, 4*>3. 

Batten, D.,‘424, 4 

liattehberg, M. G , 403 4 

Batty and F&ist, 56, 62. • 

Bauehau-dc-Bare, A., 390. . 

Bauchet, Verlinde, 198. . 

Jtaudry^A. X., 26. ^ 

Bader, — , B’m. . v 

Bauglien Brothers^360. » „ 

Bauhofer, F., 472. . 4 

Baum, Fi., 507. 

Baumann, 256. 

Banman anKStreull, 365. 

Babp,1?.,6!L 

Baur Brothers, 641. # » 

Bauaenne, — , 408. 

sBautte, T. F., 680. M 

Bautte and Co., 520. 

Bauwens, L. F., 624, 626 . 

BAVARTA.-^Sampto of peculiar flow from wheat grits, from 
Bavaria,* of exceedingly good ttttlity, 55. bhpedmens 
of woods frrsouading boards or mustoal inz&umoato, 
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Specimens of row silk, itp. Specimens of rifles 
~ ' 'pflon of a portable universal 


153. 

and pistols, 321. Descrip 

astronomical instrument, exhibited by Ertel and Son, of 
Muxfiofa, 250, 251. Description of an equatorial exhi- 
bited by Max and Sons, of Munich, 251. Surveying 
and* levelling instruments, 255. Microscopes, 26V. 
Black-lead crucibles, 2)7. High feputation tttbreof, ib. 
Brian, very low, *6. Galvanic battery from Zwei- 
briicEen, ib. Drawing instruments, 306. Wind instru- 
ments, 332. Specimens of mix£d fabrics, 377. Appa- 
ratus for teaching the blind to read, 423. Varieties of*| 
fancy papers, 448. Sp&imeiis of portfolios,* 442. 
Various specimens of fancy stationery, sealing-wax, Ac., 
451, 452, 454. Ileraldio Hon cast it* bronze, from 

# Munich, 502. Articles of g&ss contributed by Bavaria, 
5S6< 537. Collection of furniture, 550, 552. Sped mens 
of black-lead crucibles, 585. Wood carvings, princi- 
pally toys, 602. Meerschaum and other pipes, 671. 
Pqpier-ra&che wares, 675. Specimens of snuff-boxes, 
&c., 676. Character of the collection of tow from 

• Bavaria, 678. Specimens exhibited, 680. Notices of 
the principal works contributed by Bavaria to the 
Vine Arts^ Department of the Exhibition, viz., works 

> of sculpture on a large smle % 69i. Sculpture on a 
small scale, 699. New processes of painting #6. Ena- 
mels on porcelain and on metal, ib. Painting on glass, 
ib. Various processes of printing, ib. % 

Bavarian Royal Poccelaiu Manufactory, JH3. 

Bavay, P. do, 504. a 

Baxter, G., 403, 688, 696. 

Baydru, H., 276: 279. 

Bay ley, — , 273.* 

Bay vet Brotliers and Co., 392. * 

Bozin, — , 52. • • 

Bozin, X., 613. 

Bazley, T., 95. 

Be, W. Le, 408. * 

Beach, W., 490. 

Beale, 43. 

Beans. — Excellent quality of the samples of 44 Augusta " 
beans exhibited by ll.K.ll. Prince Albert, 52. Samples 
. of beans exhibited in the British Department of the 
. Exhibition, 54. Samples of beans from Canada, ib. 
Beard, 245, 277. 

Beardscli, C., and Co., 3S0. 

Beardsell, I., and Co., 352. 

Bearn and Jeffs, 480. . 

Beart, K., 202. • 

Beaulieu, A., 252, 254. 

Beauprc, Beautemps, 222. . 

Beauvais, 161. 

Beauvais Carpet Manufactory, 723. 

Beauvoyc, Chevalier de, 66. 

Beauzonnet, — , 425. 

Beaver Cloto -Specimens of, 352. * e 

Beaver Hats— Specimens of, 481. 

Bkbebink, Sulphate op — Sample of, 47. 

Bechc, Sir H. T. Do la (Juror), xxv, xxvi, 223. « 

Beck, F., 426. a 

Beck and Bone (Belgfam), 372, 471. 

Beck and Sons (Switzerland), 372. 

Becker, C., 254, 260. e 

Becker and Kronick, 549, 551, 

Becker, F. A. Sapp and Co., 104, • 

Beckett, G., 480. • • 

Beckmann, — , 95. • 

Bede quoted, 525, , 1 

Bedford, SMS. . 

Bedingtou and Tonka, 503. • • 

Bedheads— Various descriptions "of, exhibited, 550, 551. 
Specimens of metallic bedsteads, 502, 904, 506, 508. " 

Bee, J*F.r^l40,°6S. 9 

Beebe, l M. (Juroa), xxix. • 

B eecbam, Dr., 90. . . 

Beechey, Captain (Associate Juror), xxvii, 219. 

BeeS^C.’Vander, 382. / 

BEffl^mp^ofbemJiii tKe%olIvereln detriment well 
fermented and good, and adapted for long vtgrages, but I 
too wdbk, 60. Sample of Austrian “her item*' (beer* 
stone), a portable article from which beer may be 
manufactured, ib. Apparatus #wr the chemical analysis 
of beer, 297. Sea also Alt and Porter Btmmg. 

i of; feom France, very good, 


64. Novelty and interest of the procdU/by which 
procured, ib. Nature of the procdlses,w5. Stmpl 
good* beet-root sugar from Austria, ib? Samples ' 

« jius$ia, ib. From Prussia, ib. 

Beevor, l)r.f647. 

BeSm!., W„ 685, 693. • * ‘ 

Beiriegol, P., C73. . • 

Beisscl, "Widow, and Son. 509. 

Beisser, W., 449. ^ • 

Beitl, F., 607. • 

Belfast Flax Improvement Society, 69, 97. 

Belgians, H. M. the KinS %r tre— N otice of a oust of, 
by G.Geefs,*05. m 

Bifttiiru: * • 

Products of the mings and manumotures of zine,ssxhi- 
bitwd by the Vicille Montugne Corapdhy, 4- Mineral 
industry of Belgium represented in the Crystal Pa&ace 
by 58 exhibitors, 21, 22. Working of eoal brought under 
notice by only a few isolated specifftens. 22.» Greater 

• part, of the objects exhibit^ fug iiishwf by the iron 

• works, clay works, refractJTy sadist on eg, and grind- 
stem's, ib. General account of tne Afferent rewards 
granted by the Jury, grouped acceding to the nature 
of the products, 22, et icq. High reputation eifjoyfd 
by the productg of this Company of Zinc Mines and 
Foundries of the Vie i lie Montague, 22. Description of # 
two safetv lump exhibited, oho by M. L. Mueseler, 
and the ouicr by F. Eloin. it?. Prizes awarded for th^ 
manufacture of iron, 22, 23. Remarks onatho articles 
exhibited under tlig head of Zinc and Jlrass Works ; 
Prizes awarded. 23. The department of miuenft in- 
dustry os regards terra cotia, bricks, crucibles, refrao- 

* torv clays, and kdblin, well rcpresei 

• Exhibition, ib. Great number of tt 

manufacture of grindstones and hoii 0 

a country which consists ffa great part ot palmqgeio 
deposits, ib. Objects exhibited under the class of slates, 

• grindstones, hones, ib. 

Large number of samples of wheats from Belgium, 52. 

N one of any st riking superiority, ib. Samples of peas, 
beans, haricots pulses, &c., 54. Sample of hay, ib. 
Potato flour of unusual excellence, 55. OiPeakes of 
various kinds, 56. Rumples of hops, 4b. Samples of 
starch, 78. Vegetable oils. 83. Specimens of oak 

• bark, 93. Samples Of flax and h«np, 99. Horse hair 
. and bristles, 160. Raw' silks, 162* Samples of glues, 

166. Animal black, bone black, and iv<fTy black, ib. 
Description of a marine seqginc from Seraing, 172. 
Locomotive engine of good conatructfen, ib. Portaflle 
•engine and boi lcs, ib. Donkey engine, use thereof in 
steam « boats, ib. Gab pbeetons, 193. Wool mode 
44 soft-bobbin 99 fromf 196. Woollen xnanufacturfag 
machinery', ib. Notire of a singular power kxug, 19L 
m General remarks on the manufacture of small arms, 226b 
Object! exhibited, #221? V 

Agricultural implements, 226,^27, 229-239. • , 

Sextants exhibited. 252. Sugreying instruments, 254. 
Balances, 259* Spectacle*, 273. Small travelling ane- 

* mometer, 302. Brass musical instruments, 331. 

Various specimens of nutton manufactures, 348. Assort- 
ment ofchoidb woollen cloths, 351. Principal seats of 
manufacture, ib. Annual value of manufactufed goods, 

t ib. Markets to whjch chiefly carted, *6. Specimens 
9 * of woollen stuffs, 358. Good assortment ofnaunels, ib. 
Samples of gvooilen yams, 361. Specimen! of flax and 
berap manufifcturcs, 371, 372. Active coomferce in 
mixed fabrics in Belgium, 374. Increasing desire to 
take advantage of the demand for exportation, ib. An - 
cient excellence of the*weaxers of the country, ib. 
m Extensive produce Jbothmr home and foxeign demand, 

ib. Olm'ou exhibited, 375, 376. ^ • 

_ Specimens of furs, 887. • Horse-balr fibre stuffing fee fof- 

* . niture, 388 • Samples of tanned, uurri^l, and varnished 

leather, 391, 392. Specimens of nddlery dta d harness, 

• 394. Specimens of bouts fe» exportation, 480. / 

State of printing in Belgium, 40$. Specimens contnbpted, ■ 

» ib. State of tho paper manufiftture, 433. Prtsent sta- 
tistics of the trad% 433-435. Specimens exhibited afll 
namfe of exhibitors, 435. SpemmtfflS o&nlaying oardi, 
447. Largmquantity of envelopes, 448. BeautiflyJ disk 
play of albums, 449. •VeriousspeCbasnsof seaUngrVm%' : - 
451. Large variety of printing, pkpqp, and 
tiotuary. 4&L 453* 4o4* 

Specimens <ff lace Vnd embroidery* 471. CaBSeti aflBd' 
*tabk Covers, 475. ■ 

Specimens of cutlery and edge toCla, 190, |9L General 
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remarks tm the specimens of. hardware, iron manufac 
tiure*, and ilOturongery, 497. Articles showing the art 
^N»f inlaving» and damascening iron and copper, from 
r , Liege, 517. , * 


r Liege,. 517. .* , * 

* c High reputation of the Belgian window glws \ largo ox- 
V nortatlon thereof, 526. Articles of glass contributed 
from Belgium for which Medals, Ac., are awarded, 536. 

Specimens of papavkangings, $48, 551. Collection of 
furniture ; mosaic floors' and tables, 550, 551, 552. 

„ Models of paving stones, 615. ' Works in Ordain stqpe, 
558. Marble Chimney-piece of oonsidemble merit, 562. 
Marble columns, 563. Interesting as $tamples of the 
blafck marble of the country^ ib. Specimens of cement, 
574. . * 


BaiL John, 500, 685, 692, 634, 706, 707, 739. 

Bell, John, and Co., 43. 

Belt, Major, 401. 

Bell, TV, 53. 

Bell, T., and Co., 372. 

Bell, W, C., 687. 

Bell Root Lighthouse, particulars relating to, 530. 

Bell Transferrers. — See Electric Telegraph*. 

Bells — V arious description^ of, 503, 505, 503. Observations 
on the bells anb. suspending apparatus, 510. List qf 
awards, ib. * 

Bellangd, A. la, 550. 

Belleville Brothers, 78. c 
Bdilliouse, K. T.,«untl (Jo.,183. 

Bellman, V., 575. < « 

pollon, J., and Co., 365. 0 t t 

Belmontes, M., L 55. < 

Belvtffttc Brothers, 193. , 


[monies, n 
y&mu Bj 
vioere Co 


B^ranffnr, J.,and On., 101. ' . , . r 

Berard and Co., 5, 26.— fee* also Coat. 

Bek bice. — Fine sample of anime produced by the Simlri, or 
* locust-tree, on the river Bcrbioe, 76. * 

Burden, F», and Co., 334. 


wooden boxes, 602. Toilet soap, 610, 615. Manufac- 
ture of stearic candled; specimens exhibited, 623, 628, 
630. JCases oFstuffed biros, 64G. * Reiqarks on articles 
consisting of workboies, riding-desks, &c., from 
653,655. Contnbutiox. of parasols, 057. Specimens, of 
inlaid walking ‘slicks, 664. < 

Flourishing stateoof the fine arts in Belgium, 705. Cha- 
n&cter of the sculpture, ib. Notices of the principal 
works on a jarge scale, ib. Medals, ib. inlaid works 
, In metal, ib. Castings in zinc. 707. 

Bell, — , 309. 

«ell and Black, 635. 1 

Bell, C.,*39J*, 

Bell, E. B , 151. 

Be11,<L, and Co., 43. 

Bell, 1. L., 43. r 

Bell, J., 80, 490, 564. L * t . 

. Bell, J.. awl Co. (Glasgow), 541, 583, 694. „ w 

Bell, Jacob (Jurbrfe xx«l. 


Bolvfderc Company, Richmond (Virginia, U. S.), 448. 
Bemand, K., 453. 4 , J 

Boncden-Bru&s, Van, 483 j> i 

Benedict, Abbbt— Window-glass introduced by, into Eng- 
land, 525. < 

Benes, M., 96. 

Bengal Coal Company, 14. , 

Bonham 4nd Sons, 503. < 

Bonham, *W. A., 58. < 

Benkovitz, Marie, 472. L 
Benaati, J., c 517. 

Bennert andBivort. 526, 536 
Bennett; •— * 301, 302. < 

Bennett aba Co., 376. 

Bennett, J. and A., 352. 1 

Bennett, W. S. (Juror), xxvil. 

Beanooh, Twqptymon, aaU Co V 469. & 

Densest and Co., 358. 

Benoit, 4 A, *342. • . < 

B&Umvllle. Madq 161. , . . « 

Beasley, T./400. * 

Beasley ana Walter* 80% >u i} 1 t 

Beoson t *W. 1 0% • V 

BentaU, ». H„ m,P*i 242. o 


Ben$K>aies.--See Mmm 

ss&qS 


meL&enxQatb qf. t 
OUipf.45, 40.< , 

oitpb Wed from gas tar, 44. 


Bf rcuguer, J, B„ 166. 

Beretta. D., 163. * f 

Berge Brothers, 449, 453. 0 

•Berger, 0. H., 453. 

Burger, F., 221. 

Berger, J., and Son, 379. 

MEW: 4 "- • 1 

Bergmann andjCo., 459. 

Bergma&n, W., 520. 

Bergquist — , 224. 

Bergue, C. de, 189, 199, 204. 

Beringer, B., 221. 

Berlin JRpyal Tron Foundry, 698, 707. 

Berlin Royal Porcelain Manufactory, 642. 

Bbrmj/ W ool, Df^hin* for —Notice o£ 689. 

Berlin Tarns.— See Yams. 

Beulingues Islands — Good quality of rook orchilla con- 
tributed frMn, Up. 


Berlioz and Co., 536. * 
Berlioz, lif (Juror), xxvil. 


Bkr m v dab — Arrowroot from, 62. 

Bernard, D. F., 267. , 

Bernard, A., 221. 

Bernard and Co., 370, 372. 

Bernard, J., 678 
Bernard, I.., 221. 

lfcni&rL, St., II ay sc of Correction (Antwerp), 373. 
Bqrstardei, , sen., 330, 333. 

Bernardis, B. di (Juror), xxx. « 

Berucastle, Dr., 672. w 

Bernese F arm -yard— Model of a, 208. 

Bcruliorb, AV„ 352. 

Bernl and Meliard, 481. 
lSemimolin, N., Brothers, 221. 

Bcrnoville, F. (Juror and Associate), xxviii, xxix, xxxii. 
Bernoville, Larsonnier, and Chencst, 159, 365, 459. 
Berquiii, — , 407. 

Berr and Co., 470. * 

Berrus, Messrs., G89, 702, 746. r 
Berry, B., and Sons, 196, 204. 

Bert, — , 367. 

Beyt, J. J., and Co., 623, 628. 

Bertaud, — , jun., 271, 805. 

Bertc and Grevcnich, 427. 

Bprteche, Chesrlon, and Co., 352. 1 ^ 

Fertfiault, — , 394, 453. 

Berthe. — Magnificent “ herthe,” formed of diamonds and 
rubies, exhibited by Koommerer and Zeftigur, of St 
Petersburg, 515. 

Bertbelot and Borne, 370, 371. 

Bcrthelot, N. f 197, 204. 

Berthollet, — , 429. 

Berthon, Rev. £. L.. 217, 218. * 

Bortini, G., 535, 6SG, 703, 715. • 

Bertonnet, — , 221. f 

Bertou, 431, 448. 

Bertrand, A., 367. 

Bertrand, Gayeftand Dumontat, 365. 

Bosley, R.. and C g. t 410, 451. 

Besnasd, Kichoux and Gcnest, 99. 

Bessemer, H. t 182, 203, 204. 

Bessoa, G., 331, 3tf3. ^ 

Beswlak, K./580. . 

Betel Nuts— F rom Borneo, Ceylon, Singapore, an<( the 
t’ East Indies, 57. 

Bethell, J., 122. 

l^t^gnibs,^ de, 542. A 

Betts, E. L., 583. 

Butt., A., 830, 338. I 0 

Beuth. Privy Councillor, 697. * 

Beveridge, , 372. 

Bevington, K. B. (Juror), xxviii, xxxii. 

Boungtona^cid Morris, 386, 893. 


I Morris, 386, 393. 


Bevingtons akd Sons, 92, 892. 
Beyers (Widow) and Co., 371. 
Beyerhaus, A., 409. 
BeyerW,-.271. 

Beyne, C. de (Jmror), xxx. 
Bezroukavjhkoff-SokoCff, A-, 160. 
Bczault and Co., 203. 

Bhurtpore, Bu^ah 664. 
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ftanchinl, G,^ 567, 687, 704. 

Bianconeini, Count 88, 99. 9 
Bibbs, X., and Co. ,-218! 

BichooIiate or Pot ash. -S ee Potash, Bichromate of . • 
Bickford, Smith, and Davey, Messrs., 9,— See also Sqfjpy 
Fu§e» (Mines),. . I 

Biddle, — , 228. # • • • 

BitHUejdX (Juror), xxix, xxxii. (Exhibitor), 476. 
Blddle/E, 479, 507* , • 

Bidden, G. A-, 507. * 

Biddulph, J., 13. • 

Biaen, J. sod F., 520. . 

Bidwell, J. G., 148. * • 

Biewd, J., 31. 

• Bieiefield and Co., 54% 714. * 

Bienert, D,, and Son, 151. 

Biotry and Son, 356. * 

Biguglia, V, 9 43, 536, 675. 

Bigelow, — , 474. 

Bigford, 11., 507. 

•Bigg, H., and Son, 346. 

Biggin and Sons, 490. £ 

Biggs, H. W., aud Sons, 478. 

Bigotti, L., 680. • i ' 

Bitier, II., 166. 9 t - 

Billiard Taulks.— Excellent tables exhibited, o46. 1 nlald 
cues, ib. Tables of British manufacture, of simpler 
construction than the foreign, but solid and of excellent 
workmanship, ib. Awards to exhibitors, 551% 551. 
Tables wholly constructed of slate, a great improve- 
•ment on the ordinary tables, 571, 572. Slate Ions 

J » lU „ 1 1 Iji it.. l.l - fcir i • ° 


Inferior plumbago found in other places,*#* Mordant 
patent pencil and pencil-eased} ib* Improuema nta, 
efftfcted In the manufacture of penoileSof late yedfO&j* 9 

. J i _ i im mu * Mr * A 


•nicmt on the ordinary tables, 571, 57 
employed fbr the bed of the table, 571. 
[Diet amf lluot, 360. 4 


exhibited, to. Specimens exhibited and awards msda 
to exldbitors, 452, 653, 454, 455. 

Blackburn, M. A., exx. a • • 

Blacking.- Specimens of blacking aud Tarnishes referred 

at a'ui. .h Lit:... » 


Billiot ami lluot, 360. 4 € • 

Billson and Humes, 478. • • « 

Bingham, - , 279. * 

Binny aud lioualdson, 410. 

BioUev, F., und Son. 352. „ 

Bird, A., 507. 

Birch, J., 201, 204. 

Bird, K., 564. 

Bird, \V. (Juror), xxix. 

Bird, W. and Co., 9. i 

tlirkenyaug and liinsfeld Hammer Foundries (Stolberg), ! 

pigs of lead and zinc, and cake of silver from, 31. 
Birkin, H. (Juror), xrix. x xxiii. (Exhibitor), 197, 204, 
476, 748. i 

Birkmaun, - -, 450. 

Birnbaum, J., 99, • 

Birni<\ A., 218. 

Birrcll, 1).. 371, 730. 

Biscbof and Khodius, 42, 43. » 

Bischolf Brothcm, 367, • ** 

Bischolf, C. and J., 365. 

Biscuit. — See Porcelain. • 

Biscuit Brkf.«- S ee gc., Portable. f • 

Biscuit-making Machines.— Sot of effective machines for 
manufacturing biscuits, 202. Model of biscuit-making 
machine, ib. • 

Biscuits— Samples of, from Canada*54. From Van Die- 
men’s Band, 35" 

Bishop, J. 0., 325, 334. 

Bishop, Sir 11. (Juror and Associate), xxv, xxvM, xxix. 
Bishop, T., 81, 82. 

Bisinux, — , 476. • 

BissA L. E« £3. • • 

Bisson, H. w., 685, 706. • 

Bitum,f.n. — C ollection of specimens of t from Trinidad, 17. 
Specimens of bitumen, and various products Obtained 


• to, 47. This eompcHindfln all probability a very laceut 
invention, 630. A mixture someWhaf stfailar used m 
ancient times, ib. Liquid blacking first imported into 
France from Englairap 63k Extensive scull of the 
establishment of Messrs. Day and Martin, ib. Establish- 

• ment of it. Warren, ib. Blacking consists essentially 
•of two principal components, description thereof, ib. 

Process of bottling, ib. M anulacturekf paste black ing, 
ib. Contributions of the blacking tnaxers of the Bra tish 
Colonics, l* nited States, France, Prussia, Sardinia, and 
the United Kingdom, 631. Clawdffcatiqu of the exhi- 
• bitors and the various counFrie8 p 632. 9 
Blacking Bottles — Description of, having the property of 
resulting the action of uie blacking, 541. 

Blackmore, M., 395. • 

BJockmcre, W., 202. * • _ 

Blackwell, S., 7. • • . # 

Blackwell, S. and it, 394. 

Blaeser, G., 503. 

Bloews, — 406. • 

Blair, D., 95. • • 

Blake and Parkin. 486*489. 

Blake, W., 587. * 

Blakeley, E. T., 37 9 
Blakeslee, J., 158. • • - 

Blanclmrd, — , 582. • * 

Blanchard, 11. 11., 221. • • * 

Blanche! Brothers and Klebcr,«428, 429, 432, 451. m <m. 
Blank, K. (Juror and Associate), xxix. 

BSlankets. — P eculiar make of blankets exhibited from 
Tunis, 359. List of exhibitors of blankets; articles 
exhibited and prizes awarded, ib. 

Blanqusrt, E., 274, 276, 279. 

Blanzy, Poure und Co., 503. 

Blaquicre, — , 447. 

Bleaching Paper.— See Paper , Sec. 

JRleacjiing Powder — S auqUes of, 4">, # 4G, 47. Price thereof 
in Germany, 49. • 

Blech, Stcinbach and Mnntx, 459. • • 

Bleckmann, J. E., 490, 5o7. « _ 

Bleekrode, Professor 8., 43. # * • • 

BMbtreu, L., 43. » « 


of, 45*46, 47. 


Price thereof 


succeis in France than in England : reasons thereof, ib. 
Block, B., 507 . " * i 

Block^Dr., 295. < • 

Black, J., 198, 204. 

Black, «L, and Co., 459. 

Black, J. h, (Juror), xxvil. f 

Blackburn, B., 558/ I • 

Black Flint— Used in gloss-making ; givaMhe taufte to 
Hint gluts, 524. * ^ 

Black Lead Pencils.— Mode of manufacture of black-lead 
pencils, 3. . First quality is known. In commerce as 
"Brookman’s,” ib. Sources of supply ef graphite, ib. 
Methods pursued by Mr. Breckedon fbr aonsotidvtlim 
the powder, of graphite described; & 4. OMcets exhi- 
bited by Mr. Brockedon relating thereto, 4. Use of 
plumbago for making black-lead pencils* 4$0. Best 
plumbago produced from the Cumberland mines, ib% 


Bleuzc, li., 78, 613. • • • 

Blew® ung Sons, 5U3. • " * 

Blind, Appakatuu and Books for Teaching «ie.~ Port- 
able tyirnginph or writing xnaebiue, 311. Beauri^il 
niechauiral coidgivAlice, ib. Dt»|gxiption thereof, ib. 
Method of using it, ib. Machine for facilitating «t he ## 
writing of the blind, ib. Tainting machine, ib. Ctm- 
struction th^eof, ib. Designer himself blind, ib. Ju- 
1 vention for teaching drawing and v riling, ib. Simplici ty 

• thereof, ib. 9 Triangular alphabet, ib. hnprovement on 

the circulai^alpljftbct, ib. Gull’s writing apparatus, ib. 
Circular printings machine, ib. ^ • • 

Numonmsinventioqs and doiccffbr the instruction of the 
* bliiuU 413. Estimated percentage of blinU persons io 
the mliole^population, ib. Printinu for the blind looked 
•upon as a curious or doubtlhl experiment a fow 3 ei qrs * 
ago* ib. It is now' established that books ore ftue sources 
of ami pleasure to them, ib. Brief historical 

sketch of the origin iind progress of printing for the 

* blind, together v^th (ffe present state the art^413- 
422. Ji’he wliole credit of the invention of printing for 
the blind belongs to*France^J3. •EStftbliskmetit of the 
Institution Boyole des Jeuees Aveagles, ib. Hally’s 
viginal invention, and his book* ib. Modification of 
tne letters of Hally, and revival of the printing by Dr. 
Guillie, 414. List ofeelementary find o»er w6rks pnb- 
lisho# by him, 415. Advatoe of gnnbossofi printing .. 
under Guillie, ib* List of bookB published by thefts- 
stittition between 1821 and 1840, 415^‘Vicissitudes of 
L’Jnsdtuta des Jeuiiee Aveugles do Paris. 41 A Be- 

* organization anvf able management t>f the InsiHtiHan* 
by M. Dufau* ib. List of workr for the instruCdon of 

aiT- «... hj* in » 


tiie blind published by M. Dufau* 4m EstabUrianeni 
of an inftitutiqh for the Wind ok V$bn«L in >.1864, 414. 
Jiufitturions lor the blind established %t Berui| and fit 
Petersburgh, in 1806, ib. First im|arovem«irts madefh 
fa toed in Great Britain Ind to Ifnited . 



INDEX. 


States,* Works published by James Gall of Edln- 
« *‘»Jfc«rgh, and«pricfe thereof, 414, 416. Intelligent and 
1 i £**** Inteitst displayed by the Rev. Mr. Taylor of 
toik in the education of the blind, 416. Works pub- 
% f lUhed by him, ib. Efforts of Alexander ’Hay in the 
«« cause of embossed typography, and failure thereof, ib. 
Gold medal offered by the Soeilhr of Arts of Edinburgh, 
i# 1832, for 4 the best* method of printing for the blind, 
ib. Result thereof, ib. Establishment of the Perkins 
ffnstitution for the Blind <at Boston, in 1833, ib. Im- 
provements effected In embossed printing by l)r. S. G. 
Howe, ib. The alphabet contrived by<n)r. Howe has 
never sineo been chadded, *16? List of the books printed 
at tiy* press of the Perkins Institution in Boston, with 
the prices thereof. 417. Establishment of the rrieri- 
ltfhder Institution, Philadelphia^#^ System of iimthic- 
tkm pursued 4 , 1 1 &. List of books printed at the Thila- 


tutionrfbr the Blind, 418. Press set up«t this institu- 
tion in 1848 or *1649; elementary and school bookt 
printed, ib. tyTunh praise due to the American Bible 
Society at Npw York for their oommendablo efforts in 
the circulation df the Scripture^ among the blind, 418. 
The blind could read in the United States before the 
public attention 'was called to tlp5 subject In Great 
Britain, ib. Steps taken by the Society of Arts of Edin- 
burgh, on receiving the various alphabet* in compe- 
tition for thei.* Afoldl fn 1836. ib. Award of the 
Society’s Medal to Dr. Fry, ib. Improvement of Fry's 
alphabet by Mr. Alston, ib. Remarks on the printing 
oil the whole , of the Bible by Mr. Alston, ib. Li*t of 
books issued from, the Glasgow picas since its fimt esta- 
blishment, 419. RiVice 1837, the Glasgow press has 
been almost *the •only one that has supplied fkiglntfd, 
Ireland, and Scotland wffli embossed books in Roman 


EnfeFs machine fx improvement on the ordinary 
blacksmith’s bellows ; construction thereof, 176. 
Blumhardt, 11., 507. * 

Blundell, — , 132, 134, 135. 

BtendelL Spence and Co., 43. 

Bnmt, H., 312. 

Blyckaertft, G., 55, 78.' 

Blyth, Hamilton and Co., 163. 

Hlyth, H., 254, 394. 

Blythe, - , 246. 

Bo, A., 43. < 

Board; J. y 674. * 

"Boss Brothers, 379. 

Bobbin Frame.**— Well male 44 soft-bobbin” frame firtmi tho 
Phoenix Company, Gheift , Belgium ; description thereof 
196. 

Bobbin, 'Net.— See L < tce . 

Bobee (Widow) and Lemire 9 43. 

Boch. — See Villtrau and Bock. 542. 


Boche, M., 507. 

Bock, II., 342. 

Beckon, H., and P Co., 78. 

Bockroilhl, Schlieper and Co., 459. 

Bodin, J., 226. * '♦ 

Bodoni, —JP7, 3 f )9. ' 

Boehm, T., 331, 332, 333. 

Bqehler, F. L. and Son, 471. 

Boeing, Roehr andtLefbky, 31. 

Boeker, U. and H., 4UO. 

Boelger Mark, 367. 

Boenngcr and ( o., 507. 

BowVhe J. 088, 6118. 

Bttetfter, Dr. H.*6»5. 

Bogaert,*J. B. Van, 99. 

Boghead ('annex. Coat*, Bathgate.— Oil procured by the 
distillation of this coal, 43. 

Bohemia*- Introduction of the glass manufacture into 
Bohemia upou llie breaking up of the \ endian 
monopoly , 522. Abundance of ran matei ials, ib. liigh 
character of the manufactures, ib. Composition of 
Bohemian glass, tb. The cylindrical procebfc of glass- 
blowing nus that employed ; great perfection to which 
it was carried, 525. Specimens of the coloured glasses 
of Bohemia exhibited, 528. 

Bohemian Gl\bs- Fuse Medals, 8 o., awarded for, 537. — 
J See also C/act. 

Bon Wood - Specimens of, of different kinds and fiom 
'various localities, 121. 

Bohn, , 401. 

Boiler Plates.— Excel lent quality of tho boiler plates 
from the foundries of Prince Fursteuberg, 21. 

Miles Tubes of Locomotives. — Jointlee boiler tubes of 
locomotives, manufactured by C. and U. Chaudoir of 
Liege, 4 23. Beauty of the manufacture; ib. 

Eoileau, Sir J. P (Juror), xxvi. 

Boilcau, T. E. J., 649. 

Boisserce, Messrs , 695. 

Bcissimon, C. De, 58.3, 585. 

Bilker, K. and II., 503, 

Boland, A., 202, 204. 

Boldner, S , 387. 

Bolenius ai.d Nolle, 371, 372. 

Bolgain, M., 163. 

. BoUngbroke, C. Aid F., 375. 

Bollandub, — , 406o 

Bolley, fi)r. P. (Juror), xxv, xxix. 

Bolton, T., 341, 34^, 503. 

B^lts.— Contrivance for a bolt for double road gates, 208. 
Ingenuity* of the invention, ib. bystem of bolts and 
, slides for rendering doors almost air-tight, ib. Beourfty 
< thereof; i*6. 

Bolts. W„ 617. 618. 

Bdlxohi, A.M., 162. 

Bolsau, L., 520. 

Bombay Committee, 76* 

AombasineSfeSpecimeiu of; 377. 

Bona Minos \vnd Forget Company (Algeria), 29.- See also 

1 Steel. » 

BonhWte. BPL., (Associate Juror), xxvi. 

Bonardel, Broils ^rs, 197, 204. v 

Bonbons.— See Confectionary. 

Bond, S., 95 

Bond and Son, 251, 246. 

Boudon, L^A49, 453. r 
Bone, H. P.*687, 694. 

Bone and (ton, *424, 451. 

Bone.— W orks of art in, 686* 


Ireland, and Scotland wBh embossed books in Roman 
« type, ib. Objections to Hlie use of small Roman capitals, 
io. Publication of a magaaino for the blind by hi mo- 
kin, Marshall and Go., tb. Establishment of an insn- 
tution for the blind at Stockholm in 1806, tb. Nearly 
thf same system of typography prevails in all the in- 
stitutions abroad, ib. Five existing systems of typo- 
graphy in Great Britain. 419, 420. Disadvantages 
resulting from this want pf uniformity, 420. Opinion jn 
favour of Howe'p American typography, ib. Observ- 
ations on Mr. Lucas’s system ; 4 1iet of works published 
at Bristol, ib. Formation of the London Society tor 
Teaching the Blind to Read in 1839, ib. List of books 
printed at the Institution 4n the Avenue Road, Regent's 
"Park, ib. Establishment of the London and Blackheath 
• Association in 1838, 421. Objctt thereof, ib. H*n- 
c bossed books ty Mr. Frure, on the phonetic principle ; 
list of works already published by him, tb, System 

« lsdl by Mr. Moon, Master of the Brighton Blind 
lum, ib. Lift of Mr. Moon’s publications for the ( 
blind, 431, 422. Comparison oft the sik systems used 
w in the English language, 422. Howe's books ore not 
only less bulky, butsalso much cheaper, ib. General 
remarks on the apparatus and book* exhibited from. 
Great Britain, ib. United States, ib. France, 423. 
Austcja, iB. Bavaria, ib. Lecomm-nriation that a 
uniform system should be adopted in England, ib. Dr. 
Hffwex plan simple, easy, and fit Vor general adoption, 
ib. • Awards to exnibitors of means for teaching the 
blind, 452. r , 

Blind, Schoolffor thq Indigent, 602. t t , 

Mind, Scfc}pty for Teaching the, to Read (Regent’s Pa-k), 

Bliss/W .j, 379. 

Blocks, Ships’— Improvement^ jn the construction of, 210, t 
Blod&tetj 8. C./l98, 904. 

Bloomer and Phillipi, 49G ' « ■ 

Blonde.— Bee Ldtm, < 4 * i 

BtondeL Gaston and Co., 53. / 

Blood Spier— Remarkable dolouri.ig materia) from Norfolk* j 


^^iland, coifed, ml Used forgoing calico, ib. Indelible 
. Ma niarking ink, 9. * 4 

Baton, Pwhubatioms of.*-t O bservations of the Jury on 
Mr. P» Brocphieri’s experiments for rendering Available 
ibr food tbe blood bfinimaU killed for fojd, 66, 67. 
SsAples in itavevjfous states exhibited, 67. * 1 

Blotting Gaxs-pxamples oft 450, 676. 

Bu>wn0 BLeoimfa*-- Patent centrifdgal disc Mowing mar 
*^obfitei’t75. jSe eriP te on of the mower, 75. Series of 
axperimeufs^mda .herewith, and results, tty, 1^6. 
Yarioua Wqw!$g snacnines ‘from France, K6 n M. 


7rmy and Bock, 542. 


/ 




Bone-Black*— S ee Charcoal (Animal), 

Bonfila, Souvrey and Co., 880. 

Bonifaoe arid Son, 371. 

Bonitto'J. N., 13. 

Boolean, J., 43. 

Bonnalf V. and Co., 161. 

BonnaSsieux, 685, 701. , 

Boufiei%pol., # 73, 130. 

Bonnotr^, 687, 70S. 

Bonnet, jnn., 296, 566. * 

Bonnet, G, 069. 

Bonnet, J.and C., 366. W 
Bcmneton, J., 864, 161, 

Bonnets.— S pecimens of, exhibited, 483*— See also 
• Apparel. * 

Bonhey, --, 646. 

Bonte, L., 376. * 

Bontemps, G. (Associate Juror), xxx. Mis manufactory 
for sheet-glass at Clioisy-le-Roi, alluded to, 52th Atten- 
tion devoted by M. Boutemps to the manufacjt'ire of 
glass for optical purposes, 52 J. 11 is co-operation with 
Messrs. Chance, tb. 9 

Bontems, 681. 

Bonyun, G. It., 76. • • 

Bonz and Skm, 4,3. # * 

Bnbbver, *T. H., 503. 

Bookbinding.— Splendour in binding books, a taste whysh 
dates back from remote times, 423. • Attempts made to 
submit bookbinding to general principles, ib. Orna- 
ments devised so as to m»rk the period in which Imoks 
•were written or the subjects on which they treat, ib. 
Magnitud<fof the scale on which bookbinding is carried 
on in England, <6. Application of Machinery to tUis 
branch of industry, ib. Introduction of embossed 
calico, ib. Rapidity "with which binding in cloth 
'■ boards is carried on, ib High price of binding as 
compared with the cost of books, ib. Obser^tions on 
ornamental binding, 424. Beautiful apeeimens of designs 
and bindings exhibited by Grnsit Britain, 424, 425. 
Elaborate work bestowed oil moat of the productions of 
the United Kingdom, 425. General want of good de- 
signs, ib. Attempt at emblematical binding generally 
• unsuccessful, ib. Imitations of old English style of 
bindings a nearer approach to simple, useful, and good 
work, tb. Specimens from Prance, ib. Remarkable 
for superior taste in their design as well as for ncat-H 
ness, ib. The best designs imitations of old artists, ib. 
Bookbinding curried on on a largo scale in Vienna %nd 
Prussia, ib. Specimens from Austria, ib. From the 
ZoUvccjein,, 425, 426. From the Netherlands, 426. 
From Sweden, ib. From the United States, ib. jjtook- 
l*i tiding has not advanced in that country so ftiuch &s 
other branches of the book-trade. Specimens from V an 
I>ieii)en*B Lflnd, ib. Observat ions on vellum-binding for 
account-books, ledgers, &c., ib. Speoiinmis exhibited, if* 
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porcelwo and orjstsl, 38. Caution nqulAtfMn tho uaa 
of boracio Mtd from the f.cllitt vrltti wMeh I tf&m . 
e»rthy pertkjle*. 532. Samples iof bomeie Mtd, 4flTST * 


Borax usqdl In glass-making, 524. Not genOaity 
adopted on account of its expense, ib. Formed; 
plied from Thibet, but tapure, ib. Boracio aci 
supplied from thewfrks of M, de Larderel ta Tuskany ; 


origin of this manufacture ; ift high price, ib* Objec- 
tions to its employment, if. Discovery of Ibis material 
• on tlie western eosSt a£ America as borate of lime ; 
denominated Hayessine, from its disSoverqf, ib. Samples 
of borax, 4g.— Sec also Barack Acid* 

Borde, J., 84. • a • • 

Borden, G*, 65. • 

Bprie Brothers, 202, 204, 58a # 

Bobsmi Toons— Set% o£ from SwltsdBand, 208. Sucaresfril 
destruction thereof, ib. Set Of povfcsrfuj tools from 
Paris, ib. Excellence of the apparatus, ib. Used in the 
formutiou of the celebrated Puit Artesleu” of Gre- 
nelle, ib. * • • 

Borneo. -C oals from Labuan ;*sulghuret tif antimony; 
• pepites of gold, and rolled diamonds, 15. Large series 
of ciccs ffom Borneo, 53. Belel-nutfc 57. Coffee, 59. 
Arrow-root, 62. Sample of cotton grown from Per- 
nambuco seed at* Sarawak, 94. Specimens of Ss oods 
from Lahuan, 138, 139* • # 

Borrow dale (CunTlmrland) —Mine of graphite at, nearly. 

exhausted, 3. * 

Borxom*, J., 162. • » 

Bosch etti, B., 577, 687. 704, 7 23. 

Bos., 43. ’ 

Boss, I. A., 660, 661. 

Bossard, I., 3 Jl. * 

Bossi, J., 459. • • • 

llessi, A P,, 569. 

Bossimou, — , tie, 103. 

Botanical, Cases, 314, 315. • 

But ten, C., 507. 

Bath way, J., 218. * 

Bottier, L. N., 198. 

Bottijiclli, G., 562. 

Bottle-coukim; Machine. — A pparatus for corking bottles, 
in the British Department, 203. Similar ap^Uralus in 
the French Department, ib. m »• 

B6ttl£ Glass. — G reat importance of the manufacture of 

• bottles, 528. Exteat to which carried in France, 
('are necessary in the fnbricatioi* of bottles used for 

# effervescing wines, and 6>r acid, ib. boss of dbotties, 
by bursting, in the champagne trade, ib. 

Ac., awarded for botilc gloss, 5Sk>* 33 A 

Bo«ti.e.s (Stonewabji)-" S amples of, 541. 

Bottonilcjj, Al., and Son*356, ^8. 

Bouasse, Mai lame, 448. • • • 

Bouaasc, Letui, and ^o., 165. 

Boubee, M., 3R 


Prize Medals, 


HVUVU... «V., .... UJ.VUIU1WIEI t .Hllliau, ru* . 

List of awards show ing the names of the exhibitors, fBouch, T.a208* 
lxxxiii, lxxxvl, 451. 452, 453, 454. Principles on which BouchoJt, F., 358. 
this off; should be founded ; great extent to which tlisy ! Boucher, K., mid Co., 501, 503. « 
are overlooked In the present dujfc 740, 741. Various Boucher* T., 23, 585. # 

specimens of bclbk-covprs and bindings, and of designs •Boucherie, J. A., 121, 153. 
for the same, criticised. 741, Bouchet, A., 68 II 681. 

Bookbinders* Cloth— Various specimens of, 4M, 452. Bouchet, C., 38as m 

Bookbinding Machine, 205. Bouchez-Bothier, 356a 

Bookcases*— Various descriptions exldbitfa, 550, 551. Re- LBouchon, L. A., 202. 

marks ou a carved bookcase by Mol land Bud bon, ^Efiudoin and Lebare, Messrs., 16. 
w4. - • Koudon, I», 161. 


another, 
Bodth, J. P., 
Bom AnxSflui 


161. 

Boghofdet, C* P.? 54G, 550. 
BoiiTllefec and Co., 518. 
Boulogne, P., 313 

• * ^Boulonnois. — ,507. 

Specimens of, from almost every tfe- IMloulton, w eftid Sons. 503?* 

J a a _ ' u -j n i in* o* . . 


Book-covers, Designs for, 695. 9 

Boots, T. and R.— Process of inlaying one claf uptn 

"* ' in? 541 . • 


scripBpn of material afid from most parts of Europe 
rid the United States, 479. Great novelty 9 of*c4b- 
stsuction ami adaptation manifested in Siime instances, 
ib. English manufacturers enabled to compete with 
the foreign, from the improvements made during the 
tatt five or six yean, ib* Increase in me consump- 
tion of English boots and shoes, ib. .Articles ex- 1 
hlbited; names of exhibitors; awards, rife,, 479, feft). 
SpcclnuAs Of waterproof boots and sloes from the 
United States, 595. Also from France, ib* Siiccunens 
of ynfhanized India-rubber boohs and shoes,' 596. a 

Boracio Acid.— Preparation thereof by Count F. de Lar- 
derel, of Tusoany, high chummy of hiv Dilations. 88. 
Proems of preparation described, ik ThTproduct ex- 
quantity the limited supply af borwc from 
British India, tb. Extended uses ut manufactures of 


nt vou, 21?— Sec also Iron, 

Bounlon, l£, 30^ • # • • • 

'Qourgery. Madame, 550. • * 

Boujikes Cathedral— Painted windows in, referred to, 535. 
Bourgogne, J.. 2<fe. • • * 

Bourgow, B.,r>31. • 

Bourgofe end Moll, 215. 

Bourne, J., 541. - 

Bourn, is. A.. 203.® 

Bousson de Vligghere, 471. • 

Bou4cher» Mortimer, 4nd C^o., 390, SSL ■ • ' 

Bouvard and Lancon, 365. • ; ■ 

Boux wilier Mining Company (France), 9& 43, W* , , 
Bovet, (Jnrar)^xxix. % . w 

'kuHXXT8.^-See Stringed 


BAre; 

Bow 


|nstri 



«■' mmx. 


Bower, t 

Boweebank, X ^(Associate Juror), xxvii. 

I Chaliinor, and Woolisoroft, 586. 4 

Bowling Iron Company, 10.— Son also Item, : ^ * 

r Bq wring, Or., 562. «. 

V Jr°** -Arrows. — Excellence of the several contrlbu- 

itbns, 677. Classiflcationof the exhibitors and coun- 
ties contributing, il List of Awards, 677, 678. 

‘Box, R. D. (Associate Juror), xxix. 

Boyd, J., 564. o ' 

Boyd, Majorjxrfir. ' 

Boyer, V.P.T 518, 638,702. r 

Boyle, ^,261. t , t» <* 

Bosso&i. Brothers, 162. 

Braoal, Proprietors of the Mines of (Portugal), 33. „ 

Bm©4 Filando, A1 Fafco, 367. a 

Bracelets. — Specimens of bracelets in (be British Depart- 
ment, dud from various foreign countries, 513, 516. 
Description of two oxidized silver bracelets, of beau- 
tiful design, Bom Paris, 513. Biacelqt in the renais- 
sancb'htyR, from, Paris, ib. Magnificent bracelet from 
Russia, 517. 0 , 

Brace, H., 384. * # ,, 

Braces— Specimen* of, in taste, and of good workmanship, 
from France and Switzerland, 482. Specimens of india- 
r rubber bracks, 526. 

Bradbury and Evans, 401, 451. ' 

Bradford, H. and W., 480. 

i^radford, S., 490. r " 


Bradley, c ~, $72, 687, 694. r 
Bradley, B., and Co., 426, 454. 

Bradtack, J. K. 507. * 

Brady, M. B., 277? 

Brahum, — , 273. r r „ 

.BrahmfeTd and Gutruf, 517, w , 

Braine, C, J., 16& £48, 550, 667. 

Brgithwaite, — , 273. » 

Broixhwaitc, Mr. and Mrs., 642. 

Bramah and Co., 500, 503. 

Bramwell, Messrs. T. and Co.— Manufacture of Prussian 
blue formerly carried on by, at Newcastle; exports 
mfcde to China for colouring green teas, 39. Expcri- 
jmentC made by lor the manufacture of prussiatos of 
pdtysh by the air process, 40. Prise Medal awarded to 
Messrs. Bramwell, 44. * * 

Brartde. W. T. (Associate Juror), pxix. , 

Braudels, — , 297. c 
Brandcgi, Tan der, and Co., QP0. 

Brandon, N. D., €23, 628. ^ * 

Bnuuiam, J., 587* ' , * 

Br^nston, K., 403, 404. r t 

Braquenie and Co., 474. *, , #. 

Brass Ixstuum^nIs (Musical), —l G eneral Remarks by a 
^Juror.of Class X. on the exhibits g 1 thiscLgss of musical 
/^nltruments, 330. 

Brass Man i«f ACT uftra.— Admi ruble „workrr«iti sh* p of the 
u brass manufactures of Messrs'. Estivent of Civet. 
Prance, 5. * Objects />f extraordinary dimensions and 
difficulty of execution exhibited, it. Annual make 
of Messrs. Estivant, value represented, ib. Objects in 
rolled and hammered brass rgnn France, 26. Excel- 
lences the brass-work of the Ilniteu Kingdom, 497, 
Eminent examples of work of this character, ib. Or- 
namental brass-work scarcely Jo be considered in a t 
very advanced condition, ib. innumerable cpplicatiohs * 
of brass-avork to which the use of gaB lias piven rise, 
r s 497,49% Brass-work struck from aits, 498. R&n^rk- 
.able Brill and artistic treatment of the ornamental 
brass-work of Fronch manufacture, ib. Ornament-1 


Braunschweig, J. A*, 49p f 5(17. 

Braux IFAoghire, Madame Be, 498, 504. 

Bravo, Michel, 162, 364. n 

Bray, C., 507, ■ * - * 

Bravura Anthklsuntica— T he flowers of,, a remedy for 
f tape-worm, 46. * 

Brayshaw, J., cxx. 4 < 

Brazier, J. and Sou, 220. 

‘Brpziery .- See Bias* Manufactures. 

BiiAZiL.-tRemarks ou ^contributions of artificial flowers 
o from Brazil, 642. Specimens exhibited, 644. 

Brgarey, W. A« 44, 80. 

Breadalbanc, Marquis of, 13, 121. 

Breakwaters o Designs for, 208. See also Plymouth 
Breakwater. 

Breda, D. J. Van, 159. 

Brecd^N. A. and Co., 480. 

BreditrBrothers, 480. 

Bredt and Co., 31. 

Breiteiwtein and Co., 349, ¥ 

Brcithaupt, F. W. and Son, 254. 

Breitkopf — , 408. 

Breltkopf and liartel, 333. 
llvemiger, — , 44. . 

Bremuer and^Sons, 208. 

Bremncr and Till, 60. 

Bgendon, — , , 557. 

Breteau, i C., 644. ■ 

Brctcr, JF., 163. 

Breton. — , 263, 283, 331, 429. 

Brett, 11., (Juror), xxviii, xxxl. 

Brett, J., 289, 293. 

JAett.aiid Litlle,t288. 

Breitell,i 401. 

Brower, C and W., 198, 204. 

Brewiu and Whetstone, 360. 

Bhewin(v— Illustrations of ale and porter brewing, 60. 
Brewing Apparatus.— -Various specimens of brewing ap- 
paratus exhibited, 203. Model of a brewery, ib. 
Brewster, Sir D. (Juror and Associate), xxv, xxvii, xxx, 
269, 530. 

Brian], J. U., 406, 454. 

Brioard nod Gauthier, 503. 

Bricks.- -S pecimens of refractory bricks from Ardennes, 
Namur, 23. Purposes for whfcjh used, ib. Important 


ation qf every kind exhibited, ib. 1 Comparison of the j 
ecclesiastical brass-wCrk 6P British and French manu- 
facture, ib. Inferiority of the f rench productions, ib. 

^ Ultima Of general braatery frqm France and , 
urn, ib. <idsfrof ^vards and exhibitors, 502. Brass,- ‘i 
works of Belgiuntf 23. / 

Brass Tubing— S pecimens <*f, fiqpm Paris, 27. Purpose* 
fbr which, oseu, 85. Bent tubes of grearingenuity, ib. 
B&periority of theses tubes, ib. Used fbr conveying 
C gas under the imme Of ^ rope tubes.* 1 ib. 

Brusasur Aucf Co., 44. *■*?_ . - * v 

Bfasteur, E., 44. * 0 

Bratto^ 280. * . c ^ 

BraunBroihars^852. c ; 

.Braun, 0,4489, WB. 

Bvaun, # #,. i % 

.:«!»/• • ' V 


Namur, 23. Purposes for which used, ib. lm)w)rtant 
specimens of bricks from Austria, 554. Extensive and 
admirable manufacture of bricks by Mr. Miesbaoh of 
*> Vienna, ib. No materials, among those used fbr con- 
struction, of more real importance than bricks, 578. 
Even the smallest improvement, whether in the mixture 
the fliatemL, the method of burning, tb6 method of 
- uniting, or any other matter, of rtiktly national import- 
ance, 578, 579. Remarks on the improvements in the 
art ofl- construction, as applied to dw«4 ling-liouses, by 
* the Society for Improving the Condition of the Labour- 

ing Classes, 579. The principle of tubular bricks put 
forward by the Society as of the first importance, ib. 
« Specimens of bricks from various countries exhibited ; 
remarks thereof awards, Ac., 580, 581. Ingenious, 
and apparently effectual method oi rendering common 
bricks perfect 1/ water-tight at a trifling cost, 581. 
Specimens of B ith bricks, ib. Bricks must always be 
the prevailing material for building purposes in London, 
717. Eflectb of the removal of the Excise duty or 
bricks, ib. So? also Fire Bricks. 

Brick-making Machines.— Specimens of two hollow bHck- 
making c mac]iines, one iu the British and one in the 
v Frfench Department, 202. Ingenious machiife for the 
maitfifacUlre of tubular brisks, from Franco, 580. 
Biuck Tea —See 7Va. . ’ ° 

B/idard, J., 480. & 


Bridges, Mr., 664. <- » 

Bripges (Models).— .Observations on the model* fas*, of 
1 2 ^ tlges »(+ liu5trative ^ ecienoe of bridge building, 

Bridges, W., cxx. 

Bridgetc, T.mhd Co., 364. 

Brie, J. and CS., 469, 482. <> 

Brieors, J., 65. 

Briel and Co., 32. - 0 

Brian, C., 628. * 

Briere, A., 44. t 

Briggs, G. mid Co., 193. 

Briggs, 8., 490* 

Bright and Co., 473. 
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J&tfght, Ki) 503* 

Bright, &, 564, 666, 568. • f 

Brindley, — $49. . 

Brine, Brothers, anti T. Sharp, 568. , 

Brinton and Sons, 475* 4 

Briquet and Perrier, 482, 596, 1 

Brisband, H,, 503. . • • » 

Briaoh-', 109. 

Brinson Brother*, 365. , 

Bristol Baun. — E xample* of the geological formation ex- 
hibited by the Bristol basin, 13. % < 

BrWannia*Metal— Collecfffci of tea and coffee services 
made -of Britannia metal, 516. * 

Britannia Tubular Bridge (Model), 208, 660, 680. 

» British Electric Telegraph Company, 288. * 

British Guiana— Samples of rice and maize from, 53. 

Laurel and crop or carapa oil, 63. Lana ijye, 90. 

Tanning bark*, 92. Cork wood, 103. Timber and other 
woods, 140, 146. Stuffed bird*, 646. Waiki»g~stickB, 

6I>4. Fans, 668. Pipes, 071. 

^British Guiana, Agricultural and Commercial Scfcietv of, 

71, 78 

British l’latc Glow Company, 527, 586. * 

Broad wood, *L, and Son*, 3^, 329, 333# • 

Brocade.— Magnificent specimen* W gold aiul jsilvcr bro- 
cade from Russia. 366. r 

Brocatf.li.es.— Sge Silks. Manitfachirnd. 

Brocliieri, P., 66. # # * 

Brockedon, "W., 3, 74, 450. — See also Black Lend Pencils. 

Brock liaus, F. A., 196, 399, 40. >, 451. 

Brocklehumt, A and T., and Son*, 365. 

Brocof, A., 339} 342. 

Brodic, Mr. — Hi* researches into the chemical composition 
of wax, 624. • 9 

Bito die’s Mines (New Zealand), 15.— See also Conner Ore. 

Broli ug, — i 406. 

Bromine— S ample* of, 44, 45, 46. 

Bromoform —Specimens of, 46. 

Bronoll, — , 44. 

Uioimo-Bronski, Major Count do. 161. 

Bronzes.— Profusion exhibited, 498. Those from France » J.MJUI1, , «Ui J. 


vention 


displayed, ib. British specimen* may lie com- j Bryinbo Coal Company, 11. 


Purity of form of the bronzes of Prussian, German, and Bftccleuch, Duke of, 8.— See ulfco J^vad Ore. 
Italian manufacture, ib. Awards, exhibits, he., 502 a Buchanan, A., 140. # 

Notices of work* of art in bronze in the English : Buchanan and Law, 164. 

Deportment, 685, 698. Contributed by France, fOO, Bucher, II., 6 >9. 

701. In the Exhibition generally, 706, 707. Buchner, \\ r ., 44. # _ 

Bronzes, GiLT^-Spccimens of gilt and silvered bronzes, Buck, J., 489. • ‘ ■ • 

502. Item arks on the works in giltbrftinze inhibited by Buck, P M and Son, 5 A 
G. T. Vitto^oUpariR, 515. And also by V. PaillartI, Buck, R.j£. # . 

of Paris, 516. Other specimens of gilt bronzes from Buckw jtrat.— HI rcpreseitcd m tlie Exhibi 
France, 5180519. • great importauc% in many pari* of the v 

Brooches.— S pecimens of elegant brooches from France pics of buckwheat from Belgium, 54. 

514. Specimens of various kinds of brooches in the f ib. ttrom^tussitL ib* From the jiuitei 

British Department and from Prussia. 520. Buckw meat- Flour -Sample ofrfrom Canoe 


Brown, JL 557. • • • 

Brown and Kedpath, f 503* a * 4 

Brown, Robert, 581. - — -■* * 

Brqwn,*|lusby, arid Booth, 555. 

Brawn, Sliagps, and! Co., 464 469. 

Brown, Sir S., 207, 017. 

Brown and Son, 394. # 9 

Blown and Sons, 490. e 

Brown, S. U., and T., 464, 469f 
Brpwn, T. (duior), xxixf # ■ 

Brown, W., 76. * • 

Brown, W. (oLHalifax), 356. 

Brown and Wells, 43 J. • # • 

Browne, F., *388. • 

Bj-owne, W., hi 3. 

Brownrigg, - , 148. f • # 

Bruce*]). and G., 410. # 

Bruce Mine (Canada)— Richness of the products of oopper 
ore from, 16. • 

Bruck, 11. von^ind Shus, .’167. • 

ftrueugcr, A , 99. # • * 

(Belgium)— Good specimens Sf oak bark irons, 93. 
Brulim#uui Niigler, 3.i6. * • 

Brumeck, Oberburggraf, von, 158. # 9 

Brummo and Co., 63. • 

Bruii, Le, — , 425. # • 

Krunenu, L. A., 5 Iff. 

Bnmeaux and Son, 1 59. 

Brunei, I. K. {.Juror), xxv, xxviit m 
Unmet, Le (Jorttte, and Co., 365. 

Briinneck, O. von, 158. 

Brumicn, - ■ , 257. * 

Brunsden and Shipton, 73. - 

Brunswick Grecv- -Specimens of, 44.® 

B»usgl#n, A., 39. 44. # * 9 

Biirsiifr. - Brushes . of ail kinds, uauft from bristles, 
exhibited ; Prizes awarded# Honourable Mention^ fee., 

BfiTssKi> Lace. —See Lace , Designs for 
Bnizghin, A 372. * 

Bryun, --,263. 


British Department, and from Prussia, 520. 

Brook, Jocund Brothers, 348. , 

Brooke, (T, 244, 271. 280, 300. „ 

Brooke, J., and 8ont, 352. 

Brookes, J., 490. 

Brookes, W.. and Son, 489. . # 

Brooklyn Flint Glass Company (United States), 536. 
Brookman and Longdon. 450. % 

Brooks, — , 295. # # 

Brodies, E., cxx. • 

Brooks, J « 98. . • 

Brooks;^, 367. • • • 

Brosohe, F. X., 44. • • . 

Brasse and Co., 365. * , 

Brotherton* W., and Co., 80, 9 

Brough, J # and J., and Co., 364. # . 

Broughams.— S pecimens of this claqg of venire exhibited, 

BrJussa, Sericulture School of (Turkey), 162. 

Biwn and Co. (of Lomkn), 44. f 

Brown (a colour), derived from the smut of corn, 48. 
Brown, F., 44. 4 i 

Brown and Forster, 325. • 

Brown, Henry, 699. 

Brown, Hbgh. 469. 

Brown, J. and H., and Co., 352. 

Brown, J. R., and VT., 469. # ^ 

Brown, Maolaren, and Co.* 476, 728. r . 

BfowiyP. A., 158, , 

Brown and Poison, 77. 


Bucher, 11., 6 . >9. 

Buchner, w., 44. # 

Buck, J., 489. • ‘ # • • * 

Busk, P., and Son, 54. « 

Buck, R.gM. # . # 

BucKwmSJr:— III repress i ted m tlie Exhibition, though of 
great linportauc<| in many paris of the worlds 53. Sam- 
ples of buckwheat from Belgium, 54. From Canady, 

* ib. IsrouidbiN^iiC ib* From the jLiited States, ib, 

Buckw •fat-Flour - Sample of# from Canada, 54. • 

Bucker, H., 6tf. B % 

Buckingham (second) Dub: of — Manufactory of plate 

• glass established by, at Lambeth, 527. 

Bucklaud aud ’IJoplis, 614 • 

Buckle, S., 245, a73. t ^ • 

Buckler, — , 400. • • • 

Buckley, W The Trustees of the late, 44. 

Bhckmustes, W., and *Co., 482. • 

ftucknall#G‘, ^1. 

Budjdifik. E., 425, *455. 

Budds,*!. T., 58. 

^udin, tt. A., 3.11. 

Buehrer, F., 690. • 

f Buffault and Truchon^flSO.** 

Buffers (Railway). —Description of Mr. DeBurge's intent 
1 staiioubuflai', 189. • 

* Buffet, A., 33% 

ButPto, M., 530. * „ • 

•BuGcr- (a can*i8feo).— S^de-tap buggy from the •United 
States, lift. „ * , • 

Bugoy Dau} (a carriage) — Fromtfrancq. 198. ,e 
Burn. Work.— T his ornamental inlay takes its name frte 
M.de Boule, a*celebrated French eabinec-mldter, 544. 
The Frenqh greatly exceh iff this work, ib. Process 
•csr.ployed in thff manufacture* 645; lkaafcifhj speci- 
mens exhibited, ib. Awards to Ahibitori, t80, - 
ButIi’ung Contrivances, fcc.— See Civil 'Wmmmrin #c* 
Buil ding Material.— C ollection of Building maSteiate 
9 h’mfi tlio county of Sussex, 13. Sarieetff materials foe 
construction from Greece, 33. SscMso Bricky #. 
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Building Compoct fine-grained grit contained in 

. * ti¥» otebeniferetft mtcm in Wafts, furnishing a eolid 
I Veestonerwistingtfoaction of fire, 9. Obetidk of this 
** rtOftoexhiblted by the Abercarn and Gwy then CAIliqjrlM 
i g Company, 9. Specimens of different varieties of coal 
from the same locality, it w Description of the methods 
Adopted by the Company for* deepen mg the shafts of 
mines, it. ePecuIiai* nature of the tools used by the 
Company, it. Specimen's of building stone from New 
Zealand, 15. Sec also Gravites. Bath Stone. » 
Buisson and Co., 3ff4, 747. • 

Bnjatti, F«, 967. e 

Bukitdgy (the girl), 484. • • f 

Bulhoens Brick Manufactory (Portugal', 585. 

Bull, J. A, 98. 

Bull %nd wilsou, 352, 976. , , * 

Bullock, K., and tfCo. (of Galway), 44. * 

Bulled^ G./l02. 

Bullock, J. L, 44. * 

Bulmer, W„ 397, 480. * , 

Bunn, L., and Vo., 59(i. * • 

Bunnen, C, Van, 78. * r 

Bunnett, J and fJ., c 208. r 

Bunzipcr, J., 470. a 
Bunniitsegni Brothers, 567. ' 

Burnt Brothers, $46. * t 

Burbach Brothers, and Co., 372. r 
Burch, ,1., and Co., 473. 474. 

Buroh,W.,80.87, $8. • 

Barchamk an? Sons, 475. f 4 

Burchett, W. (Associate Juror), axis. 

BurdStt, J., 2iH. 

Bureau, — , 403. 1 

Burford, W. H., 610, * . 

•Burg, CHevalier.A. de (Juror), xxvi. (Exhibit os), 103, 
304. 9 * 

Bilqgr, J. 644. 

Burger, B., 469. 

Burgess, A., and Co., 360. . c 

Burgess mid Key, 238, 239, 242. 

Burgh. K., 469. 

Burgoyne, Sir J. (Juror), xxvii. 

Burjrun, Keller, Berger and Co., 536. 

Burjot,V, 624. * 

Burke, V. H., 596. * 

Burkhardt, H. T., 376. * 

Burkhardt, J., 490. < 

Burn, Bp., 55, 79* . ' 

Burnett, N., 583. , f 

Buftiett, T. Y. C.,.147. , * 

Burnett, Sir W., 122. f * 

Qfirncy and Bellamy, 503. t . 4* 

BuuNiSTiiNn SvoSfS— specimens 01, for tlie useof silver- 
sroithsftfp. Both rough and finished stones displayed, 

ifurnouf. — , 405. • • f e a 

„ Busnn, 252* 254, 264, 266,269, 271, 273, 275. r 

* Burr, V., W., atid G., 12. . t . 

Bum-Burra Mines (South Australia).-— Large Arield of. 
copper from the ores of the Burra-Burra mines, 1 5. Pro- j 
scnce of phosphate and chloride of cooper therein, 15. 
Burre ancf Kuster, 78. , * 

BurreU, O!, 201, 235, 238, 242. ' » 

Burroughes and Watts, 646, 550. 

Burrows, McAllister, and Tunuichill, "Messrs., 68. 9r 
Burslil, 301. . . r 

Burt,W;A.,SS5. * • v * 

Suit, 8. J *44. . ' 

Burton and Eomes, 197* 4 

Bdrton, W, 8., 507. « 

Busbv, W., 226^ 926, 227, fc9, 232, 233, 241. 

BusSt) K., 865/273, 

Busch, P. Ac, 613/ • £ * r 

Buscbek, C. (Jurdr), xxviii, 609, ' a 

Busohmann, J. W., 391! , 

Bus*, 14., 391. * % * 

Busk,X.‘J., 140. * , • * 

B tikw (flarble) ^interesting buslof G rattan well executed 
in Irifh marble, proving the . exlftdace in Ireland of a 
highly crystalline, ybuWisb garble, adapted for the 
. use*ofthe sculpto* J#. \ t , t 

Butter, W, and 


Button, G, 44. ^ * 

Button, T, 93. • 4 . ' 

Buttons,— Specimens of pearl and ollk buttons, 470; 507, 
« Specimens of metal button*, 503, 309* . Procam of M, 

f lmpterosses for the manufacture of button* by pressure 
applied to a dry body In a state of powder, 589,JM1 
Byers, See olsc Lead. 

Bywater, W. M., 395. * 


Cab Phaetons— From Belgium, 193. 

Coburns, Ue, and Cabozal, 6h • 

•Caoanes and Rambie, 55. 

Cabello, E*9L,*> 

Cabinet^.— ^ Various descriptions exhibited, 550, 551, 532. . 
Cabinet made for Her Majesty, including a certain 
amount of inlaid work in British marbles, well designed 
and well executed. 569.*— See also I'lsraiters. 

Cabirol, J. M., 598. 

Cnborn. — , 234, 235, 236. 

Cabrit and Itoux, 161. , 

Cabu-Fevricr, — , 480. 

Cadiz — Sam pi es'bf madder from the province of, 91. 
Cadmium.— Spetimqps of metallic cadmium, 31. fellow 
sulphide of, 49. 4 

Ctulrue, F., f 607. 

Cadwcll, Pay son and Co., 613. t 

CAks Stone (Works in).— This stone us£d in ecclesiastical 
airhitccture for many centuries, 556. Nature and 
qualities of this stone, 557. Objects exhibited In the 
British Deportment carved from this stone ; remarks 
thereon anu awards, 557. ,J 

Caffeine -Specimens of, 44. 
tCatfok, A, 561. 

Cuhn, D., 166. 

Cail and Co., 203. 

Cuillct Fmnqueville, 356. 

Cain. J., 503. 

Cuirascosa, D. J., 84. 

Caistcr, A. B., 394. 

Cake-moulds.— See Confectioner A Moulds. 

Calumai, Professor L., 346. 

Calamine.- Specimens of red aud white calamine, from the 
mines of Sclmrley , 31 . From the mines of St. Margaret 
and St. Joseph, near Mulheim^pn the Rhine, it. 
Ualaudrelli, -, 699. 

Calculating Machinfn.— Two such machines exhibited, 
performing well and accurately, 246. Attempts made 
to perform numerical calculations by mechanical means, 

3 10. Hitherto such instruments have been limited to 
ttye performance of the first two operations of arith- 
* metm, it. Essentials for renderUg *jich instmments 
really useful, it. Staffers the best machine exhibited, 
it. Organic construction and operagon thereof, it. 
i Operation nerforraed with accuracy and despatch, it. 
Machines from France, it. Principle of the instru- 
ments, it. Satisfactory performance, ib. Various 
, other machines exhibited, 310, 311. Dr. Koget's invo- 
. lution scale, 311. 

j Calcutta — Collection of woods from, 427. 

Caldecott, Messrs., 551. c 

Calderon, A Al., 99. 

Caledron, J., 162. 

Caldicot, li. and/-., 367. 

Calk’o-Puinting — /l se of the red prussiste of potash In, 
Intioduced In 1842-43, 41. Complete illustration df the 
operations of the oalieo printer, 86, 87. Notice of 
‘ certain designs for oalieo prints, 689.— Bee also Designs 
for Printed and Woven Fab^ieSy Jre. 

Calico-Feinting Macihne.— palibo-printing machine, for 
4 1 j>rinting eight colours at one operation, 196 
Calicos.— lmperlcctly represented in the Exhibition, 347. 

' e Specftncps exhibited, 348, 349. Specimens of pointed 
calicos, 459. e 1 * 

Calls, 427. 

Callaghan, — , 264, 273. 

Callaghan, -A Attorney-General for Now South Voles, 454. 
CeJlaud-Bolisle, Noud de Tlnan, and Go., 432, 451. 
CaU6ot4J.,3ft;,333. 

Calloud, F., 44. o 

Calomel.— Specimens exhibited, 45. 

Qalotfpes.— Report of the Jury on the ealotype pictures 
exhibited, 278, 279. The ealotype plotures exhibited by 
Mr. Buckle, of Peterborough, amongst the finest spe- 
cimens of photography in the Exhibition, 278. Re- 
marks of the Jury on the other oalotype pictures exhi- 
bited, 278, 279—See also Talbotypu. . 
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CAMBRtcs.^Observations on the samples of cambrics and 
cambric handkerchief exhibited, 348, 871, 372, 373. , 
Cambridge University, 40& • 

Camfxub Seed.— Sample of, from Canada, 56. f 

Cameos.— Remarks on the specitgcm# of this kind of art 
oorfyibuted to the Rofhan Department of tile Exhibi- 
tion,* 704. — See »oUo lMe-tb/dting, Work* m, *8/p//J 

Camera On&tniA.— See Pkotopratthic Camera*.^ « 

CaVpan Marbles— C ollecting of, from the Pyrenees, $1. 
Peculiar geological interest attached to these marbles, 
ib. « , 

-Campbell and Co., 745. * * * 

Campbell, I*., (17. 

Campbell, Major U., 127, 126, 167. 

Campbell, Harrison, and Lloyd, 365. 

Cam peachy (South America) — Logwood obtaiued/rom, 87. 
Campbnhoudt. C. Van and Co., 623, 628. 

JDAMi’irtNE, — Turpentine separated by distillation ixfto oil or 
spirit of turpentine, 73. 

Camphine Company (Hull), 72. * 

Camphor— Samples of, 44, 46, 47. * • 

Camus, — , 65. * 

Camuzat, — , 404. • 

Camwood.- -Dye-Stuffs extracted from, 87. Dyed samples, 

Canada.— Superiority of the collection from Canada^o far 
ob the mineral kingdom is concerned, to all countries 
•that have forwarded their products to the Exhibition, 
15. Systematic manner in which the collection has been 
made by Mr. W. IS. Logan ; nature outlie arrangement 
adopted by him, 15, 16. Oxide of iron an ipipdfctgnt. 
miueral amongst the irfen ores of Canada, 16. Richness 
of the ores of copper from Lake Superior and i*ake 
Huron, ib. 

Fine samples of wheat from Canada, all of thrordinary 
English kinds. 52. Barley also good, ib, Samples of 
pulses, 54. Clover seeds, ib. Flour and biscuits, ib. 
Linseed and cameltne seed, 56. Hops, ib. Arrow-mot, 
62 . 

Samples of hemlock bark for tanning, 92. Samples of 
• Canadian flax. 98. Specimens of the chief varieties of 
Canadian timber anj) woods, 140. Raw silk, 163. Spe- 
cimens of oil obtained from porpoises, ib. Pair of nu<^ 
moose horns, ih. Specimens of glue, 1G5. 

Survey) ng i nstruments from Canada, 2 54. Bow or stringed 
musical instruments, 330. 

Few snecimens of woollen cloths, 352. A few common 
and loti* flaflncls are produced in Candda, but much has 
not been attgmjpied, 358. Specimens of sleigh fuRncss, 
334, 3 )5. Specimen book containing a large number or 
beautiful tj^es, also stereotype plates, 407. JLarge and 
well-formed collection of printing types cast at Mot* 
trcal, 453. Articles of wearing appafel, 484. Speci- 
mens of odge-toola, 490, 491. Specimens of stoves, 
scales, wire, fee., 507, 509. 

Examplts of articles of clothing and furniture orna- 
namented withvporcupine quills* 600. Specimens of 
cooper’s work, 602. Collection of brooms mode of In- 
dian corn straw, ib. Inferior nature of the^sonp from 
Canada, 610. Stearic caudles, 623. Confectionary, 
638. Fans made of the bark of trecsipCB. Collection 
of day-pipes from Canada, 671. Stgcnnens Exhibited, 
•73.— i See also Gold. Iron. Iron Ores. Sand a 
Canada Agricultural Association, 52. • 

Canales, 31 84. * • • 

Cavara— • C ollection of the woods of, contributed by the 
e Indian Government, 132. 

Candela Specimens of candelabra in silver, 512, 513. 
Two candelabra of casUiron, inlaid with silver, from 
Berlin^ 517.— Largo candelabrum witff tacAhanalfcm 
ffguros, from France. 518. Olfl^tionable excess of 
oftament in ‘candelabra composed of porcelain and 
metal, 725. * 

Candles. — Little known of their early histo^r, 615. Im- 
possibility of avoiding the mention of lamps under this* 
head, ih. Intimate connexion betwoeiiipandlbs^and 

' femps,ik. Probable antiquity of oandlecf616. Torches 
may be regarded’aa a coarse description of candies, 
which possibly originated from them, ib. Notices if 
Ptinv and Apuleius, also in Fosbrnke’s works, witii re- 
. gord to the use of candies,!*, Manufacture and* oon- 

/ sumption of wax candles in tile middle ales, ib. The 
, occupation of the wasMbaa diet existed fa Eng land at a 
Tery early period for making tapers for religkms rites, 


* 70S 

J|a 

616* By the sixteenth century the trade efvwax-chan* 
diet was extensraly established in Eitglantl, 6 17 tt Ma- 
nufacture of wax tapers at Venice in ghe seventeen^ J • 

fe centaury, ib, Introduction of the invention into Paste 

*about tpe middle of the same century,, ib. Mode of 
making Hampshire rushlights in tlie eighteenth ceup/ 
tury, to. Improvemmuefonected in the form au£ qua-* * 
lity of candies by W. Bolts ind799, ib. , Great interest 
would attach to a complete history of domestic illu- 

, initiation,^. 'Want* of* space and materials for * the 
Jury undertaking such an inquiry,^.* Also to enable 
them to fqjjow the many contrivances Invented in mo- 
dern times to facilitate gbe manufacture and combus- 
tion of candles, ib. Chemical improvements of the last 
thirty years, ib. Many disadvantages under Which the 
ordinary tallow^candle labours, 46. Disagreoabl&mell 
of* tallow cAudles arises from the talfaw being imper- 
fectly purified, ib. Requisite conditions fh preparing 
tallow for candle-making, fll7, 618. Plaited wicks not 
applicable 9 to tallhw candles without some special con- si 
trivance, such as is effected in Palmte’s Amp, 618. 

, Description of Palmer’s caudle letnp, ib. Improvement 
injhe tallow candle effected bf 9 reduction of the 
fusibility of the materials employed, ft. Mode of pre- 
paration of stearine for candle-making, ib. Busing- 
points of stearic and xmurgoric acids, ip. Transitiotrof 
the tallow canflle to the stearic candle, effected, ib. 
Tallow candles of two kinds, “ dips ” and 44 moulds,”* 
ih. Manfter in wliich both* descriptions are made, 
Several im fro vein cuts oftiate years in ti$ uigqhaniekt 
firraiigemenis for the manufacture of tallow’ candles, ib. 
General introduction of stearic candhfe impeded by 
their price, ib/ Samples of mould cnfldles from Austria 
and the By lisle colonies, ib* •The manufacture of 

• tal^iw candles in the United Kingdom a most Extensive . 
trade, ib. Table exhibiting the onftmit of duty on 
tallow, wax, and spermaceti can lies received in <jpch 
year 1620-1829, 6 1 9. Number of candiemakers in 

• 1330, ib. Quantity of tallow entered for home con- 
sumption in the ydbrs 1841 to 1850, ib. Samples of 
tallow candles exhibited, number of exhibitors, ib. 
Price of tallow, composite, and stearic candPes, ih. 
General remarks on the manufacture of stearic pan- 
dies. ib. Discoveries of Che vreu 1,^1* Separation 

4 of fatty acids from soapA ib. Difficulties originally 
encountered in th^mauufacturetef stearic candles, as 
they would not burn the ordinary evick, 620. Experi- 
ments made and improvements effectcdkin the gtak, ib. 
Sketch of the maiu features of the development of the 
stearic manufacture, ib. Vufqcreua exooriuientr Rie- 

• cessary to prevent the crystallization of the stearic a$id 
duriim the moulding of Ahe candles, ib. Sulphur^ 
sapomfleation, experiments of Frcitey, Gwynnc, and 
Clark, ib. Remarks on the discoveries anA patents of 
Dubrunfaut, Jones, Wilson, and Price and Cd., 620, 

621. * Imjgoveraentes effected in tihe manufacture or 
Bfearic caudles, to. Prinoipal candle •manufactories 

in foreign* countries, ib. Description Of the lime pro- # * 
cessjss practised nt Me^rsPOgleby and Co/s works ai 
Lambeth, 627, 622. Description of the sulphuric sapo- 
nification mid distillation process employed at the 
works of Aicc’j Patent Candle Company. 622. Sta- 
tistics of the Aufgri&n manufacture’of stearic candles, 

622, 623. Manufacture of stearic candles in Belgium, 

• CanadiR and Denmark, 623. Stearic manufacture of 
Franuu, ib. Statistics of the trade ig France, ib. 
Stearic productions of Holland, Itfdio, and Prussia, ib. # 
Crmlitable manufacture from Russia, Sardinia, and 
S)>ain, ib. Fine stearic candles from Sweden and Nor- 
way, 624. Newly invented machinery employed in the 
manufacture, ib. GooiltemtRes of stea^p canales from 
Turkey, ib. Dcduls of the British stearic gftulte 
trade, *ib. Prices of stearic oaxyUes, ib. * Preference 
shown by Jme British public Jfor candles colouredTyel- 
tew to resemble wax, ib. Absurdity of lowering the 
beautiful wltite of tjje pure stearic candle, it* Wax 
candles discarded at grand fetes in Fraxce, and use of 
the pgre white stearic candle. «6. No stearic ckttdles 
exhibited in the Wurtemburg DepartmenL 16. Getufal - 
remark* on Wfcf and spermaceti candle^ *t6. Sub- 
stances of various origin axd8>f very hifiVrenl oompor 
•sition included teller the name* of wax, «5. Descrip- 
tion of wax employed in candle-banking, ib. Chfrieso 
wax not a vegetable wax, ib. Knowledge of. true cho- 
ttlbal composition of wet owing A .m*- Rrodie, 

• BesnUs of the researches of tins okpfliL, 624, 625. 
^taaffln too costly to be converted fotecifnmti if mode 
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from teitapraparation entails a considerable loss 
oJkmatemL,«625* Paraffin miieh*better adapted than 
uhjf other*sabstance for illuminating purjfoses, ib, 
Sxperlineftt of James Young with a. view of obtaining 
com paraffine ; results, and specimens exhibited, ib. 
Observations on wax beaching, ib. Processes em- 
ployed, ib. Wax more valuable when bleached, ib. 
Quantities ftf wax infoorted into the United Kingdom in 
the year 1850, 625. There is nq duty on wax, £6. Quan- 
tity of wax pandles imported, and duty paid thereon in 
the year %850, 626. Wax not adapted for mouldiug, ib. 
Manner in which wax candles are mtidec ib. Wicks of 
wax candles always iriade rfF twisted unbleached Turkey 
cottqn. ib. Plaited wicks not adapted for wax can- 
dies, ib. Mode in which large w ax candles used in 
okurchcs are mode, ib. Process^if manufacturing tong 
wax tapers, fit. Materials used for colouring wtfcc can- 
dles, ib. Wax mortar jights used as night lights, ib. 
Samples of waxcandtas and tapers from Chii 
India*Ku^sia, Tunis, 


linn, Egypt, 


Samples of waxcandles and tapers from , 
Indio*Ku^»ia, Tunis, and Turkey, ib. Messrs. Barclay 
and Son's collection or wax candles and specimens td 


illustrate wax p]pachin£, ib. Collection of ornamented 
wax candles for weddings and fete-days, in fuir propor- 
tion, ib. Candida made of vegetable wax in Us natural 
r stdte, ib. Chemical relations of spermaceti closely 
allied to wo*} ib* Description of l}ie process of sper- 
, maceti refining at Messrs. Ogleby and Co.’s works, 
Lambeth, 626, 627. Priee of spermaceti, 627. Manner 
** fn which spermaceti c&bdles are made, ib. Hemarkahly 
fin# Specimens of spermaceti and spermneeti candles 
in the English Dejmrtment, ib* Specimens from the 
Tinted States^md New South Wales of a less important 
character, ib. V my little spermaceti imported into tho 
United Kingdom; fnajor part fibtained by refining 

• sperm oil, if* Number of exhibitors from the tarlohs 
countries, ib. 9 Classification of the Exhibitors, ib. 

*£rinoipIeB that have governed the Jury in making 
awards, 627, 628. List of awards, 628 -6.10. 

Candy and Co., 163. * t 

Cannel Coal. - Production of naphtha from cannot coni ; 
purposes to w’hich applied, 42. Oil procured by the 
distillation of the caunci coal of Boghead, near Bathgate 
In^jScotland; well adapted for lubricating machinery, 
ib. Objectsenanufacturgd from cannel coal, 05. J. f 
Canning, V iscooNT.-^Iteport of Viscount. Canning, Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ch&inufn oJ Juries, on present* 
hiff the awards A’ the Juries to the Royal Commission, 
1, B? AnsVPer of II. K. B, Prince Albert to Lord Can- 
using’s Report, xxxiik, gaXtv. Juror, xxv, xxx, 604. 
Cannon and theAi Carriaur*. — Small number of cannon 
• exhibited, 220. Those exhibited sent, rather v as 
• . samples of gugrafocturiO and materials than«for their | 
original merit# as instrument of war, ib. * Remark- j 
able t$0rivnens of wrought-iror# guns presented by ! 
• Spain and Turly?y, ib. Specimens of cast-iron orcl- 1 
nance flrogi th«.*c.elebrated Toundry fif Liege (Bel- 

• % giutn), ib. »Kemarkabl& beauty of the workmanship of 

a piece of ordnance from Prussia, ib. Models of the 
construction of guns for the Englishgscrvice, Vft. Mo- 
dels showing the construction of artillery used in the 
East Jndiek for siege and field service ib. Ordnance 
mounted for sea service, ib < Observations on the 
Swedish guns exhibited ; general description thereof, 
2237 81jell-gun coustnicted for loading at the breecji, 

,, ib. Experiments made to ascertain the m eilts of cano 
non coruftrucUni by Major Cavalli and by -Baron 
■ Wahrqpdorff; results thereof, 223. $24. Create in- 
genuity and merit of Baron WahvendorfFs cfcnstruc^ 
won, 224. Excellent samples of Swedish and Danish 
cost-iron' field guns, ib* Substitution of cost iron for 
brass gumrfn the Swedish serviee, ib. Cast-iron guns 
df £he Same ycight as brass not suited to the tropics, 
Although they unght be to many climates, ib. Models 
of Swedish fimd-gqps Astreraely well exedhted, ib. Mcv 
' del of a <K)poander long gun cn a carriage amkvlide 
forVsematek *4 ~ • , 7 

; * •• \ .. . * 


> Cantogalti. L. 
jester, j.far, 
CAttWAitvnJi.— The Mil 
how obtained, '44, 


of cantharides; 

uvff uvwum>Tti aumfirt v* vouuiqridin, 4flS 

Cantloh, C M H68, 565. * , : M ” • 

CaiivaC— G eneral ice of rite specimens exhibited, 

. 370, 371, 872, *78. T ’ „ , , 

fl|iO«WiQW §Uiror4|m»j» auftnefUOM.— Saag»les of 

eonside&ble interest, 
, „ „ fimatba and Java, 74/dSfout- 
ChOttC is <$tadued certain plants yielding milky 


juices, 690. Though the great majority of these plants 
are tropical, still they are not without their European 
representatives, ib. Families of plants which furnish 
« this milky juice in the greatest abundance, ib. ° Period 
i of the first introduction of caoutchouc into Europe, 
v 591. Statistics relative to the importation and con- 
sumption of caoiAcheuc or Jndian robber since its ap- 
plication to the waterproofing of gormeats, iV jCnu- 
* • meration of some of the plans which are employed for 
procuring India-rubber, ib. Mode in which it is pro-* 
0 cured by tlie natives, ib. Obtained both from the Old, 
•aitd Sow World, ib. Numerous specimens famished 
by the East Indies, ib. Great quantities imported Into 
Eurppe from Mexico, from South America, and from 
Brazil, ib. That whlch’ooraes in the shape of bottlea . 
generally preferred, ib. Mode in which the purification 
of tlie caoutchouc is accomplished, ib. Multiplicity of 

R ses to which caoutchouc has been applied within 
it thirty years both for sanitary and industrial pur- 
pose#, 6HS* Observations on the two most important 
purposes to which it has been applied, namely, the ren- 
dering of various tissues waterproof first discovered In 
England, and the art of drawing it out into fine threads 
for the mahufoteture of efastic tissues, discovered in 
France, 592. Remarks on the mode of vulcanizing In- 
dia-rubber, as first discovered and applied to practirnl 
{ purposes in America by Mr. Charles Goodyear, 502, 
503. Articles 'manufactured from "caoutchouc exhi- 
bited; particular remarks thereon; Exhibitors and 
awards, 593-596. 

Caps, — , 425. * * 

Cape Good JtyrE. — -Samples of galena, graphite, and iron 

* <jrcs from th«0Cape, 15. Samples of wheat, 52. Maize, 

* 53. VFlonr, 54. Dried fruits, 56. Mustard seed, 62. 
Specimens of myrtle or berry wax, 82, 83. Lichen or 
orchilki weed, 90. Tanning bark, 92. Aloe fibre, 10J. 
Specimens of timber and other woods, 140. List thereof, * 
141, 142. Samples of wool, 159. Specimens of oil ob- 
tained from sheep’s tails, 163. Collection of bnfihlo 
and rhinoceros’ horns, ib. Varieties of spccimeus 
of elephants* tusks, 164. Fine specimens of coral, ib. 
Specimens of guano, 166. Articles of furniture, 551. 
Peculiar kind of inlaid w ork in marble, 569. Cement, 
mosaic, in imitation of w ood and marble, 576. Speci- 
men of yel low soap, 6 10. Col letttion of conserved fruits, 

0 638, 642. Specimens of stuffed animals, 646. 

Cape of Good Hope Agricultural Society, 71. 

Cap?; of Good Hope Moravian Mission, 141. 

Cape Tunes Mines (Algeria).- Observations on the pro- 
ducts thereof 29. 

Gave ?' krd Islands- Rock orchilla from, worthy of fovour- 
1 able* notice, 90. * 

Capellemans, J. B., 536. 

Capello, B.*, 544. ** 

Capcllo, G., 550^- 

Capkro— S npiplcs of, from Portugal, 62. 

Caplin, 1., 345, 340. 

Capliu, Mad., 346. ( 

Cappcllemana, Deby,<and Co., 44. 

Capelletto, L. (Juror), xxvi. I; 

Capper and Waters, 469. 

Capronniet? J. B., 535. 

Carabd, Manuel, f'7. 

Carahet’s Wife, fif84. 

Caradus,^., 103. < , 

Carbines.— S ee Gun*, $?c. 

Carbon, BisIlwiiv* of- S amples of, 46, 47. 

Carbon, Suli‘(iurist of-- Is one of the* newest of Chemical 
manufactures, 38. Its application in electro-plating, ib. 
Carbonates.— S ee Ammonia , Carbonate qf. Soda , Carbonate 
of. White Lead. 

Carho^aping cb Aehatino MAchinfa— Spedm^ps of, for 
9 making tsda watoir, seltzer water, &c., 203. » 

Card, W., 334. c " . 

Card Cases.— Elegant variety exhibited, 450. 

CAttnoto— An oily substance, how prepared, 46. 

Cards (for Carding Machines).— Machines for making, 196, 

• ' J99.^ Excellent samples of cards for cotton and wool, 

CaXds (Paper).— Introduction of a mperior description of 
blank visiting and message cards by Mr. Creswick, 

0 447. Great encouragement given by printers, &<C, to 
these cards, ib. Several important manufactories in 
existence;, ib. Superiority oT the English productions 
over those of otner countries,' ib. See also Flayint} 
Cards. *■ 

Cardwell, €., 469. t 





drew and Co., 88. , 

Carey, Th„ 127, : * 

cm, A. T., S0». 

Carl, C. €. (Jurat), xxviiL 4 

Carle*, H, K., 986. 1 ( 

CARtiNoroKo Lwurnon an, (Ireland)— Particular* relatit% < 
to, 590. - * • • i 

CAiumm— Speobnen* of, 4Sw T -See alto Cochineal, i 

Carnoriei*W f, 1.., 65$. , »C 

Caron, A., SI#. • • < 

(Van,’ xk. swl Co., 507. • *» • * C 

Carpenter, F. 405. „ 

Carpenter and Tildeslcy, 908. • « 

Carpenter oiu( Westlcy, 274. • 

Carpets. — General excellence of the specimen* of car- 
peting contributed, 370, 373. The first specimens that 
claim attention ore those from India, Persia, Turkey, 
and Tunis, 472. These carpets all made on the same 
principle, ih. Manufacture not carried on in any large 
m establishments, but in pastoral districts, ih, ifescrip- 
tion of the loom employed in the manufacture, 472, 
473. Silk carpet from Cashmere, sent by Gholab-Siugh, 
473. Carpets from Turkey, deserving oPspccinl notice, 
ih. Large and beautiful oarpbt from yie Gobelins 
manufactory, ih. Seats of manufacture of the most 
magnificent aiyi costly carpets in Europe, ih. Manu- 
facture of Axpiinster carpets ceased to exist about 
20 years ago, ib. Observations on the Aubisson 
tapestry ana carpets, 473. Manufacture well repre- 
sented in the Exhibition, ib. Progress made by 
Prance in file manufacture of velvet pile carpet,*//;. 
Moquctte or velvet pile and Brussels ofirpet arenvpye* 
upon the same principle, Hj. Introduction #of 'the • 
manufacture of Brussels carpet iuto Kidderminster 
about 90 years ago, ib. Steady progress and increase 
up to a recent period, ih. Introduction of keylock's 
patent tapestry carpets, ib. Three new kinds of car|>et 
have been invented and brought into extensive use 
within the last 20 years, ib. <2 rent perfection to which 
Why lock's patent tapestry carpet has been brought, 
ih. Peculiarities of this manufacture, ih. Simplicity 


726. Criticism 
English,, in the 


• goods used as carpets, 729. . Floor-cloths, ib. • m 

Carpi Hugholi, 403^ \ 

CarquiUat, — 365 . M If 

Cur, C, J., 234, 235. • * ♦ 

Carr, J., and Biley, 490. • • • 

*C»rr, T. and W., 352. • 

Carriage Breaks,— -See Raikeay Break. • 

Carriage. Clocks.— S ea 1 Patches. * * 

Carriages (Cl+ss V a.).— Tabular classification of objects 
* in the Exhibition into fcktah fills class is divided, viii. 
List of Jurors and Associates appointed for this Gloss, 

# xxvi. List of exhibitors in this class to whom Prize 

Medals have been ^warded, Iv, HI. » 

Bepost on carriages generally, not including; those con- 
nected wi th roil or tram roads, 192, 193. Table showing 
the apportionment among tile various countries of the 
contributions in tffis department. 192. 9 Want of variety 
• in the kind of carriages, ib. * Absence particularly of 
a the higher cUss of equipuges, *L Absence of tra- 
velling carriages, properly so called,!^ Also absence 
of vehicles intended for the publiasservlee, ib. These 
deficiencies to be accounted for, in some measure, "frogt 
the general introduction, of railways, $. Observation 
of the Jury, that although they recognise the use of - 


and ingeniousness of the process of manufacture, ib 
Specimens exhibited showing the capabilities of the j 
manufacture os regatta design ami colouring, ib. 3 lx- j 
cellence of the specimens of the patent Ax minster |» 
carpets, ib. Object of this invention, ib. Bemurks on | 
the carpets woven plain by steam power and after- J 
wards printed, ib. Large sale of this manufacture 
more especially for exportation, ib. Novelty of the 
carpets, rugs, &o., of patent wool moiaic, ib. ljjppid 
extension of fihe carpet manufacture in Great Britain; 
474. Patents recently taken for the application of 


a*4. raceuis recently taxen ior vno application ot tne ” l'pizc ivicui 

steam power* to carpet weaving, ih. Application ofj exhibits, ib. 

Steam power lias been successively acqpmplishcJ, ih. q Carrier, Rouge, 507. 
Reduction of price likely to result therefrom, ib. ; Carriers, F^IGW 


le # by Great improvement which has taken pjace with re- 

efc, ih. fereuco to “ lightness/* and a due regard to strefifeth, 

wpveA ih. The muify innovations and contrivances in 

if the • springs, steps, fate carriage, lOdfing movements, &c., 
tinster • notaalways improvements, ib. Grert deficiency of 
crease “ elegance of design ” in the exhibition of carriages, 

lock's Ut. How far attributable tithe new demands o^tfco 

carpet age requiring vehicles to be constructed to convey 

e use "the greatest numbe^ of persons, ib. No successful 
which application of any now material, 193. The application 

wight, of caoiitcliouc to the wheels of carriages to rqpdor 

plieiiy them noiseless of very doubtful general utility, ib. 

re, ib General use of very superior patent and cfiamdlcd 

if the leathers, ib. Carriages now beautifully appointed as 

Lx- j * regards the interior fittings at a comparatively mode- 
inster |» • rate cost, arising from the perfection which textile 
rks on j manufactures huve attained, ib. Sreat difficulty of 

after- J 9 determining the exact intrinsic valne of %n artiate like 
icture a carriage, ih. Unanimous opinion of the Jury tiiat in 

uf the this class there is uo article possessing such pte- 

ljppid eminent and indisputable merit as to be entiiled to the 

ritaio; “ Conin']! Modal, //* List of contributors to whom* 

on of the “ l^izc Medal *’ hfii been awarded*, tftid list of their 

on of exhibits, ib. t 


Promising aspect of the carpet mnnufacture, ih. Carrington, F. A., 208. 
Estimated number of looms employed in Grant Carron Compaty, 499. 
Britain, ih. Average earnings oL the operatives, ih. Carson, 567. # 

Estimated vain# or the manufactures, ih. Progress iSarstangen, A. F., 61. 


patented by Mr. Bigelow of the United •States for 
carpet weaving, ib. Excellence or the specimens <ft 
carpet woven by the loom, ib. Inventioif of the first 
loom fbr weaving Brussels, carpets by steam power, by 
Mr. W.#Wood, ib. lids was patented in 1842, *F. 


suits, ib. Improvements mode in carpet weaving by 
Messrs. Humphries and Bon. of Kidderminster, ih. 
Originality and beanty of design of the difibrent spe- 
cimens exhibited for furniture by the fimvmmmm&i 
mnonfiteteiry of Gobelins and Bcauvais tapr’ firy, ih. 
^eclffiens exhibited, awards of Prize Medals and 
‘ Honpufttble Mention for carpets, 474, 475. • « 

NoHee of designs fbr ctepets, 88#. General remarks on 


CAK'qpxtiAGr PArtai Boxeh.— CV nly w'fthin the* lost few, 
yearn that manufacturers have adopted this 4 mode jot 
9 packing their goods, 450. Large quantity *>f boxes 
f mnnutictured In* England, (b. Superiority .of those 
' made in France, ib. Urge number o&peF&ons qjn- 
nloyed the manufacture, ib. Trade divided intmsix 
branches, muimeratidh thereof, ib. 9 8peclmeili ex- 
9 , hibited, ib, • 7 * • 

Carto^-vierre. Orxaments iw.— • Becefitly mmmfoctured 
• in England, filtliougl^ employed for many yefira in 
France, 549. Importance of its introduction ibi n^chi^ 


tent and beauty of design works exe- 
nthibilSd. awards of Prize Ji&dals and suted, ib. Advantage of this material over plaster of 
e Mentton ibr carpets, 474, 475. . « Basis ,ib. Objectfiexhibitcd, and awards to exhibitors, 

MtigBB fbr ctepats, 86tt. General remarks on 549,550. « 

d- the pdhclpka to she obscrVeckin designs CARTs.--Graat advantage of the ost-hory carts used by 
•hkamentation, 727. Folse principles of j the Bcotoh*ond Mfrthumbrion formers over the three* 
hi tta- French carpets, & The works of Voggona and three-bom dung cstfSts of the south 

b iMgeats in a mote sober and just teste, country fanners, 232. dmprovement% otmhbrse carts 
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by Mrp Busby. 232, 1238* Approval of Crosskill*s 
Wheels,* 2$3. J§#gcrlpfcion of a part made by Messrs, 
way «% Co., of Uddimrstoh, near Glasgow, 16. 
«Pri*e* awarded, 242. / t 

Cartwright end f! irons, 520. * r . 11 

Vfeaitwright and 'Warners. 478. 

M3an%1bLL.de, 163. * *, 

Carved Furnwoue.-%o Furniture . 

Carver, T. and T. G., 197. • 

Caving by Machinery.— parlous specimens of carved 
work executed by machinery, 550, 551. Operation of 
the machine, 5ft. Great economy, Ab. The work 
requires finishing by hand, rb. 

Carvings in Ivory.— -S po Ivory Carving, <- 
CAUviNds in Wood.— See Wood Carving s. 

Caeajo, J. It., 57. * 

Cm# and Philippi, 3fi5. ' k 

CAtuiMKitES^-Specimeus oL from various countries, exhi* 
bited, 356-358, 376. • 

Cashmere Shawm.— S ee Shawls, Designs for. 

CAsnanibs Yarns.— S ee Warns. * < 

Casissa and Sons, 102. * 

Casks (8hips’).-Ste* Coopers' Work. . 

Caslon and Co.,^llq 451. 

Cassava Meal and Bread— S amples of. from Deraerora, 
* 62. ^ 4 . 

Cassebohm, J. ft., 688, 700. « 

a CrbbcIs, A., 556. 

cCassia.— S ec Cinnamon. • * 

0Assi||E^Ts^Specimens of, 375, 376. * 

Ca8t#liar,V.! Ml. ‘ 

Caitelle, U., 105.* 

Cestellini, It., 687, 7iM.* c , 

. Castelloli Municipal ^Corporation (Spain), 100. L « 
Casterman, — , 4R)% 

C 4 STINUS in Bronze. — N onces of the prSucqHil works in the 
Exhibition in this department of finu-art casting, 50.3, 
et sty., 706, 707.— See also Bronzes. «* 

Castings in Iron.— R emarks on the works in this depart- 
ment of fine-art casting, 503, ft 707. 

CAsrfNas in Zinc. — N otices of the chief works in this 
. division of fine-art casting, 503, et sea.. 707. 

Ca»t*r Oiu— See Oil. 

Casuocfni, C. F?, 162. • • 

Catechu (a dye-stuff)— Samples {Jicroof, 87. 9 

Catheiros Menaces* J. L. de, 84. 

Cator, # Nelaon*and Co., 98, Ij70, 372. 0 

Catteaux Brothers, 375. # 

Catteaux-Gauquif, 373* 

Cgtz and Co., 160. * t 

Cauchols, — , 264. * 

Cousse, D. A., 388. * c 

Cross* on£ Garion, 161, 367. 

CavafiUitLPe, 45. 

tDavalH, Major, 224# c u c K 

C«uvet, -,3SO, 36^ . * * 0 

• Caviare.- S ample of Russian caviare of thp finest quality, 

Cewood, J., 164. 1 • 

Caxton, W Vhis works as a priuter^eferred to, 397, 400, 408. 

Casalpt, itev. W. % Associate Jurdr)Jfcxvii, 

Cazaujf, — , 304, 305. • 

Crixano Decorations— S pecimens of, in various styles, ft i-Gf 
Awards Ao exhibitors, 551. ■' 

Cellular. SuBHTAifbEs.— Only three gukrtano& kicluded 
’ * . undcf this head, 103. Cork, rice-papor, and Gcftman 

* tinder, ib. Good samples of those articles exhibited; 

awards made, 103, 104. • 

Cement, Manufactures* in um her of exhibitors nod 

• Jorge, nor the objects exhibited numerous, nor from 
many countries 572. Countries from width contribu- 

'• lions nave hpen sent? ib. * # t 

Cements, Bohan. Portland, &c, — Common mortar ahd 
other simple Ume osraspts, Parker’s, sPartland^Tcdina, 
and otheg nydsaulic mmm, nft, various Artificial stones 
fnot# terra cotta), a*& seagliola work included under < 
8 this liead, 372. Brief statement of the basis of the 
variant cement* ahovo ehomexwiefi, and tho^chemlcal 
principle* tnvolved^&Sk; *73. Ditferent exhibitors in 
tbpse % matorial\ tpe^mezM exhibited, remarks thereon, 
awards, seq. Specimen or a kind of earthy 

paint; Iron America, 587. Result 
{>• hyjw© exhibitmWof Ptytlawtaesneiit, 

o. 


r 


Cement (undescribed)— Specimen Of, 48. * 

Cento Chamber of Cotftther^e, 99. , 

Centre-pieces, Silver.— Description of a centre-piece in 
repousse work, manufactured by Fromdht Maurice, of 
Paris,. 514. Also description of a silver centre-piece 
for the table, exhibited by E, A. Wagner, of Berlin, ib. 
Large centre-piece. designed by Ignace Saslkofij of 
Moscow, displaying great talent, 515. Tablf a mtre- 
piecc, representing a wild boar at, buy, from Paris, 518. 
CbNTRiFiiQAL Force. -t-MacbJne to illustrate the effects Of, 
315. Principle of construction, ib. 

Centrifugal Pumps.— D escription generally of the nature, 
construction, and utility of the centrifugal pump, 179- 

181. Description of Appold’s centrifugal pump ; table 
shthvmg the result of* experiments on this pump, 181, 
Table of experiments on Gwynne’s centrifugal pump, 

182. Also on Bessemer’s centrifugal pump, ib. 

! Cera die Manufactures (Class XXV. J.— Tabular closaifi- 
9 catrnn of objects in the Inhibition into which this class 
is divided, xxi. List of ,1 urors and Associates appointed 
fot this Class, xxx. List of exhibitors in this Class to 
whom Council Medals have boen awarded, ovi. The 
like of those to whom Prize Medals have been awarded, 
ib. And of {hose of whom Honourable Mention is 
made, evi, evil* *' 

View tnfcoh by the Jury of tho duty assigned to them : 

particularly with reference to the award of the Council 
4 and Prize Medals, 538, 539. Importance to tho ceramic 
art of tho material termed Parian, Carrara, or statuary 
porcelain ; is a modification of “ biscuit,” 533. Process 
of M. Bap t crosses for A the manufacture of buttons, by 
r pressure applied to a dry body iti a state of powder, 
c 53?). The juries of articles exhibited gives a very 
°adqipiatu idea of the present condition of the ceramic 
art ; countries contributing ; the British side most 

M represents the importance of the manufacture, 
essrs. Minton stand foremost for the number, 
varftity, and beauty of tlieir articles ; remarks os to a 
j desser*. service aud other articles, 539, 540. Obsen a- 
tions ns to tlic collection exhibited by Mr. W. T. Copc- 
| land, 540. Tlic like ob to Messrs. T. Wedgwood and 

• Rons, ib. As to Messrs. J. Rose and Co., ib. Also 

other English exhibitors to whom Prize Medals arc 
a won led, 540, 541. Criticism to which some of the 
articles are open, 540. ^ 

Remarks on the articles contained in the French Depart- 
ment of this (Mass, 542. Special reference marie to the 
t products of Jho Sevres Manufactory, ib. The like ns to 
JV1. M. .louhanneaud and Dubois, «o. As to Le Bnron 
A. Du TVemblay ; particulars os to his procesB called 
“ email oinhrant,” ib. Jflnilar mention of the articles 
?xkibited by J. M. GiUj!, and also by others to whom 
Prize Medals arc auplued, ib. Names of cachibitors of 
w liorp llouournbLwMention is made, M2. 543. 

Other exhibitors iu this class to whom Prize Medals are 
uwnrded, .142. ( Ibservaiiotis in regard to tho articles in 
the Austrian Department, ib. And in the department 
j of the Zollverein, 542, 543. 
i ° Critical and general remarks on the example^ of porce- 
! lain and potter^ ware contained iu the Exhibition, 731, 
vt srq, Antiquity of pottery among all nations ; fictile 
fabrics olo uc often mark the progress of a people, 731. 
Hopeful position of the ceramic arts in the present day, 
ib. The ^.irks exhi ui tod divided into tho classes, 
omements aqd works of utility, 732. The danger of 
producing mere ornaments illustrated in regard i to the 
works of the Royal Dresden Manufactory ; deficiencies 
*■ of Dresden jSbrcelain, ib. Various examples in the 
Sevres ^ourt criticised, ib. Deficiencies of English 
arista; the statuettes of parian by Copeland and $fln- 
o ton an evidence of a desile for improvement, ib. W orks 
o£ the ^>yul Manufactories of Berlin aid Bavaria: 
'q snafty ^rf^the errors prevalent in the ctAiarware or 
Dresden avoided, 733. Constructive form should have 
the first attention in works of utility, ib. lielltf. when 
nsed, should be low, ib. The application of handles an 
importlait point connected with constructive design, ib. 
Principles to be observed in the application of colour, 
e 7^.—%^ also Earthenware. Porcelain. 

Cerceuil, L. P., 44. « 

CEREAiiS.— Very few samples in the*£xl>ibitiOn of oats, rye, 
i and lmrley; the staple crops of norther^ gnd moun- 
tainous Europe and Asia, ol. "Wheat is very insufll- 
riently represented from the United States— better 
from our cold ana temperate coloMefe ; indifferently 
from Englondj Scotland, and Ireland ; and hardly at aK 
from N orthern India, Three collections of ceTeals pro- 
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minently interesting, vit. thpse of Messrs. Lawson, 
Mr. Mound; and Mr. H.Raynbird, 51. Samples exfai* 
bitod In these collections, 51 et sea. No wheats exhi- 
bited superior to the South Australian, 51. No bulMof 
corn exhibited byFrancft* 52. Those exMbiteddlnfly 
intended aa Uloitratkms of ^majuifneturing^ processes, 

i 

Ctho 

58. Remarks on millet and 

• food, 58, 54. See also Barky. Bean*. 

Oat*. •Bke. By*. Wmat ' *• * 

Ceylon. —Minerals and ores obtained from the crystalline 
rooks of Ceylon, 15* Sample* of griUdt of fair quality, 

• 54, tyfamndn, 56. Cocoa-nuts and betel nuts, 57. 
Great extent and importance of the cultivation of 
coffee in this island, 59. Samples thereof, tb. Arrow- 
root, 62. Samples of eighteen descriptions of oil, 82. 
Various dye-stuffs, 90. Specimens of native, Bourbon, 
and Sea Island cotton, grown in Ceylon, 95* Spcci- 

• •mens of woods, 139, 140. Fine tusks of the Ceylon 
variety of elephant, 164. Specimens «nf tortoiseshell, 
tb. Collection of pearls, ib. Ornamental cocoa-nut 
oil-soap from Kandy, 6>10. <Joc<%-nut, stearin, and 
olein, 623. Desk of porcupine quills, 058. * Collection 
of fans and ivory fan-handles, 669. 

Chabot,— ,88. ♦ • 

Chadbourne, Dr. *F. (Juror), xxviii. • 

Chadtium Brothers, 273. * 

CuAFF-cv>‘m!w Machines. — Improvements which have 
been mad ^ in these machfties, 238. Great advantage 
and economy resulting from the use of tlpm, ib. 
Result of a trial of three of these machines, show'n^a . 
great difference as to labour required by them for^ 
preparing a given amount of chaff, ib. Superiority of 
Comes* chaff cutter, ib. Approval also of Garrett and 
Son’s and Smith and Co.’s chaff-cutting mnriiines, ib. 
Prizes awarded, 238, 242. 

Chagot, A., sen., 644. 

Chailloux, Lepage, and Poclion, 66. 

Chains and Chain Cables.- Introduction of chain cables 
into the navy, 210. Improved cupstan for ships of 
• war, adapted to the use of. 210, 217. Specimens of 
various descriptions of chains and chain cables, 504, 
505, 507. * 

Chairmen of Juries. - See Council of Chairmen of' Juries. • 
Chairs. -Various descriptions exhibited, 550. 552. 
Challinor, E., 541. • • 

Ohallla, Professor, 312. * 

Challoner, {Vd. *B. (Juror), xxvii, 226. # 

Chalmers, D., 197. • 

Chalmers, J., 83? * * 

“Ciiau hard” Fabrics. — Specimens of these fabrics from 
France, 356; • 

ChambelUu, G., and Co., 380. * - - # 

Chamberlain, — - 315. 

Chamberlain and Co., 541. 

Chamberlain, T., 6S2. • 

Chombon, C., 161, S|p4. * 

Chamois Leather.- S ee Leather. 

Champagne Bottles.— C are required in the manufacture 
thereof, loss per cent, by bursting, 528. • • 
Champagno and Rougier, 365. » 

Champanhet-Sartteas, J., 867. ^ 

Chaigpernowne, H., 563. • „ • 

Chah peeve Enamelling— S pecimens of, 738. • 

Charapoiaesu, N., 161. a * # 

Clmnoe, Brothers and Co., Messrs.— Manufacture of 
sheet-glass commencqdby Messrs. Chance and Hartley 
... * in 1832; oo-operatlon of Jd. Bon temps, 526. Partner- 
ship dissolved In 1686, ib. Manufactory for crown- 
glass Established by Mr. Hartley at Bimderlaitd, 526. 
Ite^vements introduced by Messrs. Change, Broth As, 
and Go., ib. Success of the Messrs. Chance in produc- 
ing large discs of flint and crown glass, 529. Other 
notjcee^reUUn^to this Arm, 269, 270, 271, |75, 580. 533, 

Chance, , ^fail? 6, * 5 ’ . • 

Chance, R. L. (Juror), xxx, xxxii, 533. fj* • 
CaANDELtEuft —-Specimens of, 1 a bronze, &o., 502, 506/ 
Chandelon, Professor J. (Juror), xxx. 

ChandlerfMr., 280* • • 

Chapin, V.,417, • # 

Cn ttt OBBSL ***** A45 a 

assist * * . 


Chopot and Selou, 2$, * * 

Charageat, E., 661. * * * • - M 

CftUKspAL.— flee Maw Produce. * * 

CsouoOal, Animas*— S pecimens of animal okarcoal* bSnc 
black, 2nd ivory black, exhibited by different nation a a, 
names of exhibitors antkzwardo, 166. , #7 

Charles and Co., 507. * * 


VWHWtMl MUU IWU a^lVIt UVT.- 

Chassagne, Mariettede, 702. « 

Chatelain andfforon, 358. ( 

Chatelaines— Beautiful Mcimdhs of, entirely of wrought 
steel, 516. * Other specimens thereof, Ib. Chatelaine In 
i gold and torquoise-blue enamel. 520. . 

Chatpr, J. (Associate Juror), xxx. • 

Chatwtn, J., and Sons, 600. * 4 

Chaudifere Mining Company (Canada), 16.— See also Gold. 
Chaudoir, C. and H^, 23.— See also Boiler Tube* of Loco 
. motive*. % m * m 

Chauvin, G., 507. • 

Ohavin, — , 339, 342. * § m 

Cuay Root (a dye).— Deserves h bettor imputation than it 
at present possesses, 89. Attcnticfti drawn to tills dye 
In 1798 by a special minute of the Board of Trflde xu- 
com mending Its impostation, tiff Specimen contri- 
buted, ib. 

Cheavin, S., UT9, 

Chebeaux, J., 689, 702. * • • * 

Cheese borough/ W;, 159. * • • • 

Chhesewring Granite Company, 556. . , 

Chegaray, A.,413. 9 • 

Chemical Apparatus and Utensils.— Specimens of chemi- 
cal glass apqmrafus, 43. OtflcA’atimis on apparatus 

* fog manufacturing chemistry, 203. tonal! number of* 
manufacturers who have contributed, 295! With the 
exception of QucnuesBen, France, andStaffell, Rgssia, 
no great preference can be given to one or other of the 

* principal exhibitor*, ib. Glass and china apparatus 
from Germany, adapted to practical use, ib. No new 
invention, except M. Staffers, ib. Chemical rpbinet 
combining usefulness with economy, ib. Chemical 
furnace on the same principle as that of Dr.Blrck) ib. 
Various galvanic batteries, ib. Graduated grass in- 
struments, ib. Purposes For which adapted, ib. lle- 

• torts, phials, and capsules, covered with on electro- 
typed precipitate of copper, ib. » Covering of gloss 
vessels with copper, although not ncW, its u m very 
little known in England* il> $ ^Blowing apparatus, for 
the purpose of a continuous blast, •ib. Boxes i tiled 
• witli chemical tests,. 296. Sacoharomoter and laoto- 
moteg, tb. Optical analysis of sugar surpasses ail 
otbergnodea, ib. Palladium crucihl&Vnd capsules, ib. 
Advantages of palladium for tills purpose* 16. Prac- 


for ignitidg gunpowder in ^lasting operations, ib. Hy- 
drometer enable of oseortaiuing tlic specific gravities 
of all fluids, ib. Accuracy and efficiency obtained by 
this instrument, Urn Apparatus from France ; platiua 
alembic for* sulphuric acid, ib. C^azosoope! principle 
of construction, db. Ex;»crimontfl made in the coal 
mines of St. Etienne, efficiency thereof, Jb. ♦Safen- 
• lamp tifir chemical purposes, ib. Assay Furnaces, tb. 
Cqlle#tio!W>f chemical utensils, 2^7. Galvanic battery, 
lib. Blsck-ldkd crucibles, ib. Steam apparatus for chq- 
mifnl und pharmaceutical purposes, tb. Assortment 
1 of chemical apparatus, ib. Carbon battery} ib. Gal- 
vanic batiery from Bavaria Jb. Silver hydrometer, ib. 
Apparatus from Prueflfft, is. Graduolpd vessels for 
measuring fluids, tb. Apparatus for analysis ofebeer, 
ib. Apparatus for* assaying pwefbus metdlz ^rom 
. Russia, tb* Remarks on theevarious Chemical utensils 
in refractory clay exhibited, f®5, 586. Specimens of 
» cBkmical apparatus £rom "Prussia and from Belgium, 
585, 586/ too also Porcelain for Chemical Purpose*. 
CuemioawBalahces. -Simple infttnunqpt, senelftHo Iq too 
100th of a gran. 258. Good example of f moke-sBm 
for k balance, & Chemical balances from Fiance, 259. 
From Frutfia, ib. From frwefien and Norway, 260. 
ChATOcal MATcu*s£~r The manufcptmmw of ehemicid 
matches placed in an anomalous pbeitionwith regard to 
the other contributors in toe Greats Exhibition, from 
their notflming permitted to saxuktfcfir actual produto, 
9 fej.* This precaution deemed sdvisiable ns a security 
Against fire, ib. Impossibility^ i in of too 
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Jury making any equitable swn£d* In this branch of 
industry. wL Opinion that this result Is much to bo 
ftgretted, io Remarks on various ancient analogdds 
invehtiops ; production of fire by the friction of waoftl, 
68 % 638. Apparatus of the middle ages for procuring 


ChevreuI, E. E. (Juror),' *x^, 403. 
Chjcbisola, JL and Co., 365. 


light, m. 
agpomplish 
marks on j 


Apparatus of the middle ages for procuring 
Perfection <r* modern chemical matches; 
id chiefly within the last 30 years, 633. Re- 
toebreineFs hydrogen lamp, which has con- 


of •sugar and ohloraj© of € nptash, and immersing it in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, the ttyst Important and 
penbanent improvement in the means of obtaining 
fight, ib. Observations on the introduction of Jones’s 
*• Promethqgtns,” and also on the introduction of Infttffers 
.and congreves, ib. Various chemical match nfanufeo- 
torles established in Gyrmany, ^.—Statistics, and other 
information respecting the progress of the art. in Ger- 
many , 636, $34. Lange production of chemical matches 
in Austria; number pf exhibitors, 634. Number of 
exhibitors from* other parts of Germany, ib. Statistics 
relative to tKe manufacture of lucifer matches in c f ranee : 
Unrepresented in the Exhibition} ib. Reporters unable 
to obtain information respecting the extent of this manu- 
fheture in Che United Kitigdom, ib. No exhihitor of 
lucifer matches in the American section, although made 
, , to some extent in ttys United States, ib.* Low price at 
which these Irticles arg now produced, ib. Point of 
pdrfeotibn which the match has at present reached, G35. 
Jtecipe ofcDr. R. Boettger’s composition for match tipB, 
tb. Reference to Mr. U. Partridge’s patent for forming 
wooden splints, &. t Remarks, ip detail, on the disease 
attending phosphorus match-tippers? ib. Number of' 
exhibitors Of .imitation matches, and other ifteans of 
w obtaining light, classified according to the several coun- 
tries from which they have been sent, ib. List of ex- 
hibitors ; objects exhibited, ib. 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical Processes and Pro- 
ducts (Class II.)— Tabular classification of objects in 

* the Exhibition into which this class is divided, vi. 
Llst^if Jurors and Associates appointed for this Class, 

* xgvi. List of exhibitors in this Class to whom Council 
Mdllals half© been awarded, xxxix. The like of tty>sc 
to whom Prise ^Medals have been awarded, xxxix, xl. 
And of those of whom Honourable Mention is made, x't, 

Totrfl number of exhibitors, English and foreign, in this 

* Class, 37. frcpera! diftino of the contributions, ib. 
Details respecting the principal novelties, viz., red, or 
allotropic phosphorus, 38. JodWie, ib. Sulphuret of 

c carbon, ib, JSpracic acid, ib. SMphuric acid, 3C, 39. Sail s 

of seawater, 3D. Bichromate of tiotash, ib. « l’russialcs 
of ptitysh, 39-41. Carbonate ofSoda, 41. Smnnatc of 

• soda, ib. Artificial ultramarine, 41, 42. Alum and, 

* copperas, 42. dChite Jead, in. Gino wfdto, I b. Guran- 

cine,- ib.— Liquid products from the distillation of coal 
and peat, Ac,, 42, 48s Enumeration of the principal 
Exhibitors in this Class, 6ith a notfeo of tliMr contri* 
buttons : ^statement of the awards of tho Prise Medal, 
and ef the distinction of the Honourable Mention made 
bv ttyi Jury, 43, 50. See also tfu various articles refer - 
nble to this heading. f 

Chemical mlnd Pharmaceutical Products (imdescrlbaj)* 
—Specimens thereof referrcil to, 43-50. * t 

Chemctypv.— O btaining casts iu relief from nrfengraving, 

* ' 40/. •Description of this ingenious process, ib. w 

Chenard Brothers, 481. t 

Chenavard and Clergef, 405. c 

Cheney, fik M.. 507. c •• t 

Chennevifere,4..352. • 

Chtfty, A., 28, }77. « 

Oogrilow^AUWAf Bam* (Mo&el) -Referred to, 208. ( 
Cherdon and Sob, 4(p. • • 

Cheriei, G.*and Sons, $65. # 

Chesiiwib— P rodUQta from the amlt mines af, 13. Annual 
* ttd ' prijngB of wjjire, 44. 

Ac.— Notice 6$ a set ef •chessmen and chess- 
board, infold and and enamelled, by C. M. 

Weishaurt, f(Nh< Mosaic chess-table, manU- 

fdbtured m the^fl|e orMan of Manx materials, 4160. 


Chickering, J. f 383. 

T icoay.- Report of the Jtify en the samples nf chicory 
and other substitutes fi>r coffee, 59. The cnltivaftfon not 
extensive or remunerative, ib. Sample of ohiooty from 
Great Britain, £6. From France, It. From Russia, ib. 
Childs, 0., 193. . - 

Child., J # , B09. ... a 

Chili. — Great development of the mines of copper in 
Chili tfithln tho last few year*,: large supply to JRu- 
1 rfipe from this Republft. 24, Nature of -the ores of 
this motal worked In Chill, ib. Purity of the ore, ib. 
Remarkable specimen pf Copper pyrites, stated to con- 
tain 12 ounces of gold and 220 of silver, ib. Specimen 
of native sliver, weighing 154 lbs., ib. 

Chilson, Richardson, ana Co., 503. * 

Chimney-pieces (Stone, Metal, &o.) — Carved oak, Te- 
rnaries on a chimney-piece of, .552. Rich chimney-piece 
in dlie Louis XIV. style, in gilt bronae, from France, 
519. Chimney-piece in Caen stone, showing much 
skill, 557. * Chimney-piece constructed of polyphant 
freestone, obtained imm Cornwall, ib. Qualities which 
the Jury have taken into consideration in making their ■ 
awards vrith respect to marble chimney-pieces, 562* 
Objects exhibited ; remarks thereon, awards, Ac., 562, 

* 563. Particular reference to the ohimney-pJeces of 
statuary marble of Carrara, exhibited by G. Bottinolli, 
(if Milan, 562. Chimney-piece from Belgium, con- 
structed of beautiful Carrara marble ; the arcliiteo- 
» tural design of considerable merit. And the deft ails 
admirably executed, ib. Specimens or chimney-pieces 
from Franck, ib. The English chimney-pieces not re- 
* maskable either for desigp or execution, ib. Veined 
Carrara marble chimney-piece by Messrs. Porzelt and 
Co., of Cologne, Prussia, 563. Specimens of porcelain 
chimney-pieces exhibited in the British Department, 
and from France, 587. 

China. — China, though richly represented in the Crystal 
Palace by its silk stuffs and porcelain, has obtained 
only a solitary Honourable Mention for its mineral 
productions, 23. Collection of materials employed in 
porcelain manufactured from China, ib. Shipments pf 
Prussian-blue formerly made to China for colouring 
green teas, 39. Specimens ol 1 vegetable wax, 83. Co- 
louring matters or dyeing stuffs, 90. Specimens of 
cleaned and uncleitned cottons from Shanglioe, 95. 
f Samples of rice-papor, 104. Collection of the wow la 
of China) 151, 152. 

Samples of rajv silk, 163. General remprks^on the ©x- 
Lioition of manufactured silks from this country, 362. 
(Jhina is one of the earliest known sift manufacturing 
nations of the world, 458. Complex assortment of 
dyed* silks used in her manufactures exhibited, ib. 
Magnificent dresses for the higher classes of Chinese 
iu silk, and richly embroidered, 484. 

Observations on the specimens of general hardware manu- 
t* factures from China, 497. Paper-hangings supposed to 
have been first cnado in China, 546. Extensive manu- 
facture of japan ware in tyis country, 548. Method of 
applying the lacquer, ib. Numerous and interesting 
speciA#hs of ware, particularly elaborate folding screens, 
548, 549, 550. Collection of Chinese furniture, 550, 551. 
Small serraf of manufactured jades, 562. Objects 
carved, in 


fifoturod jn, Sr l&n of Manx materi 

Lhesters, ts«, fig? 

by,%r rejfiodi 


Small series of manufactured jades, 562. Objects 
carved, in jafie and quartz rock, 566. Collection of 
cffirvings in various kinds of hard coal mid inpeafl, 602. 
( Employment ofe bees-wax in China fbr the purpose of 
candle-npiking, 626. DescriptionHif oori&etumary from 
CWna, and remarks on sugof-conserves, Ice., 633. Spe- 
L cimcns of writing-desks and work-boxes, 653, © Re- 
marks upon the use of umbrellas In China ; specimens 
• exhibited; 657. Specimoift of two carved b^nboo walk- 
c ing-stfcks, and (pf two Chinese sceptres ; tade of 
Canton in catfrs and bamboos, 665«. KemtifcAyjon fiw- 
maklng in China, with sperimens exhibited, 667. Re- 
‘ marks^n the habit of smoking, and the use of pipes In 
China, with specimen of an opium pipe, 671. CimlrL 
• button of a snuff-box, with Chinese carving, 675. 
Chtn^anpVarthbnwaue.— B ee Ceramic Mmafactures. 
China-ou ass.-— One of the most interesting akiongtt fibrous 
materials, 100. Numerous specimens exhibited in va- 
« tious departments of tbe Exhibit ©*, ib. TtytaB Of tiie 
process of Messrs. L. W. Wright and Co., for the pin** 
paratlca of China^gross, Ac., 100^ 101. Bpedfoens 
showing the different. stage 0 ot preparation, dressing; 

Hasp. 1 ■ ' . 1 * :* ’■;/ , 
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CnSu Tka,— I S ea Tea. . . 

Chinard, C., 380. * * 

Chink ttuutomu-flee Jtitfoms. 

Chink 3jxta.~-£ee Silk , Manufactured. • 

Chintzes.— Samples of English sad French furniture 
prints, 457, 453, 450. lUimariA on the extravagant de-| 
coration of ehldfcsee at tfie presenfcMay ; principles by 
wlRKhsuolNdecoration stiouM be regulated, 730.— See 
, also Woven. Spud, jre., fabric* ( Printing or Vgeing). # 
Chiozza, C. L,iwf Sop, 613. ** • • 

Chirio and Mina, 400, 451. • 

Chianolme, Ei, 644. * • • • 

Chittagong.-" C ollection of woods from, contributed by 
the Indian Government. 187. e • 4 

(Shitty, E., 54 

CHi.oaior — See Barium, Chloride of. Cooper Ore. Mine. 
Potassium, Chloride of. Sodium, Chloride of JSinc, 
Chloride of. 

CiooRoyoiiit— Specimens of, 45, 47. Price thereof 4n Ger- 
many, 49. 9 

Chocolate— Machinery for making, 203,— See also Cocoa 
and Chocolate. 

Chocolate Confectionary.— See Confectionary. 
aChocqueel, F. y 380, 745. % * 1 

Cbocqueel. L., 380: 459. * » A 

Chopin, F., 503. # 

Chopping and Maursl 507. . 

Choquart, C., 59. « 

Chosson and Co., 481. a 

Christiani, C. 11., 60. 

Christie, D. f 52. • 

Chriatl J., 479. • 

Christ ofle, C., and Co., 518. • • • • 

Christy and Co., 481. Sec also Hats. • • 

Christy and Sons, 348. * 

Christy, T. (Juror), xxix, xxxii. 

Chromates. — Sue Lead, Chromate of. Zinc, Yellow Chromate of 
Chrome.— Specimens of chrome iron, raw, and pun fled by 
stamping and washing, from Norway, «35. 

Chrome Alum, Crystals of, 44, 

Chromic Acid— U se thereof, in bleaching palm oil, he., 39. 

Samples of the acid, 46. 

Chromium, Green Oxide of, 45. 

Chromium, Oxide of, 44. 

Chromo-Lithography— Hiotice of specimens of, including 
tinted Holography, 688. 

Chromo-Typography — Awards made for, 688. See also 
Printing in Cohurs. • 

Crromotypy. — See Printing in Colours. 

Ciironogloiiium.— Description of this instrument, exhibited 
in the Austrian Department, 307. * # 

Chronometers. —Marine chronometers the most imjtortanP 
of all machines for measuring lime, 336. Invariable 
rate of going of the utmost consequence, «ft. No 
Council Medal awarded from the greqt number ex- 
hibited, it. Principles of construction have been 
settled for some yean without any material kit oration, 

ig the results of the trials at the Roya' k 

the, only satisfactory jjplan of testing, ft. 

B hafts not exhibited, to. English makers 
to whom Prise Medals have been awarded, ib. Prize 
Medals awarded to foreign exhibitors, ib. giggle point 
in which any material difference in construction has 
been made, ib. Earliest inventions <Wg this purpose, 
and the discovery made by Mr. Eifljp and MK. Dent, 
ft£,«Mr. Loseby's the most ingenious contrivance, ib. 
Method of compensation adopted by Mr? Dent, ib. 
Observations on the chronometer with a glass tolancf 
and balance-spring exhibited by Mr. Deftt, 336, 337. 
Difficulties injnsktng these glass springs, 337. Great 
advantages would result from these difficulties being 
overcome, ib, See also Watches. 

Chuar^ —,296. 

Chubb «md So%56CL 503. 4 

CHuffkrt, — , 95. 

Church and Chittenden, 596. * * 

Church and Goddard, 198. 204. * # 

Church Platr— Description of a monstrance exhibited by 
F. Moratilla of Madrid, a choice specimen of fhe 
' stiversmtifcfe art, 615. Rich collection orartictes for 
church use in sitv«£ and silver gilt and enamelled, 516. 
Beautiful collection of church plate from France, 519. ( 
Churns.— The speed of the chum ffrst accelerated by the 
Americans, 839. Doubt as to whether too great speed 
is compi-tltdc with the finest quality, ib. Tabular 
form giving the results of a trial of thirteen different 
chums, ^ri«es awarded, 339, 242. 




Chwalla, A., 307. 

Claude, J.. 551, 666. « • • 

Cigar Caas— Variety of specimens of, 676. • 

Ciqujl HdaoRas.— Stf Amber . Meerschaum and Meersahdkut 
Pipes* • • 

CiOABsm Machine.— D escription of a machine for mak- Tw 
ing cigarettes, 198- & w “ 

Cigars.— S amples of different varieties and qualities of 
t cigars ana cheroots exhibited in the British Depart- 
ment, 60. Samples of*c|gars from the British Colonies, 

61. From HoU&n<L* ib. From the trranft* Duchy ox 
Hesse, ib. from Prussia, ib. From Germany, ft. 

* From Spain, ib. From Portugal, <6. From Algiers, ib. 
From Russia, ft. From the United States, ft. 

Cinchona B a n as— Specimens of, 46. , 

Cinchonine — Sample «f_47 . • § 

Cinnabar— Specimens of, 45, 47. • 

Cinnamon.— The product of cinnamon, cassia, &e., at pre- 
sent confined to the Continent and Archipelago of 
India, 62. \arioiA samples exhibited: none gonial to 
• those from Ceylon, ft. 1 , • 

Ciimr (France)— Glass-works at, ^27. 

Citric Acid — Samples of, 45, 46, 48. * * 

Civil Engineering, Architectural and Building Con- 
trivances (Class TIL)— Tabular classification oPob* 
jocts in the Exhibition into which diis Glass is divided, 
viii, ix. List of Jurors appointed for this Class, xxvii. # 
List of extybitors to whom Council Medals have been 
awarded, l viii. The like of thdse to whom IJrixe Me daiw 
have beeu awarded, ft. Add of those of wham Honour- 
able Mention is ma£e, ft. Objects comprised in this 
Class n6t numerous, and generally sneakingonot 
important, 206/ Circumstances which have tended 

• to limit the extent find importaifcefof the contributions 
•to this Class, ft. Comparatively tightJabours* of the • 
Jury in consequence, ft. Opinion max their labours 
might have been somewhat devoid of interes^but 
for the circumstance of the Exhibition Building itself, 

•and the Model Lodging Houses erected near itnaving 
been brought, under tneir consideration, ft. Eulogium 

r sed on the Great Building in which the Exhibition 
placed, 206, 207. Commendation of the Modftl 
lioaging-houses erected under the auspice# of JH. 

K. II. Prince Albert, 207. Observations at? tho 
Various architectural modefs and designs exhibited, 

• . 207,208. a • 

Clabburn and Son, 379. 

Cltbburn, W. (Juror), xxviii, xjcxii. 

Claes, P.,227, 229, 242. a * 

Clair, F., 191,304. # , 

Claraz, A., 483, 602. 9 

Clare, G., « * 

Clorenbach And Son, 360. • 

Clarenc, 11., 56, 163. » 

Clark, — , 273, 425. 

Clark, B., 460. • t • 

Clark anft Donaldson, 425. 

Clark, G., 620. • 

Clark, J. and T., 352. # 9 

Clarke, — , 610. 

Clarke and Davidson, 67ft 
Clarke, E., 208. % t 
Clarke, C. and J., 393, 47{f 
Clarke, Esther, 468. 

Clfffke, J., 425, 451. 

Clarke, Jang, 463 


Clarke, 9. 

Clarke, ftfprgan, and Co., 99. 

Clarke, IE., and Co., 386. 

Clarke and lieetell, 503. 

Clarke, T. and C. and Co., 5631 • jn 

Classification of Subjects. — Tabular classification of gub- 
jects inThe thirty classes into which tho Exhibition is 
• . divided, T-«xii. J • * 

Closson, J., 121. 1 • 

Claude, Ta, S3. • * • 

Claudet, A. F., 244, 274, 276, 
tClaudet andsiHoughton, 201, 536. a 
Claudin, F., 221. 

Claus andlCarron, 637 * 

Clausseu, P., 97, 197, 204,370. . • 

Clay ami Co., 549, 551# • • « . 

Clay. Manufactcres in.— Humber of 8 meets belonging to 
this doss considerable and of great importance s nature 
of .the various exhibits end counties from which sent# 
division of this group into various classes; 1st, 
Brides and tiles: geuerii remarloi^theireonj omeots 

• 8*n 2 
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exhibited; particular remarks names of exhibitors ; 
/awards, file., 978-582. 2nd. T rm cottas: general re- 
_ macks ; fbrtlcular remarks on the specimens exhibited ; 
names or exhibitors; awards, &<l, 582, 583.* 8r^*Gas 
retorts? flre-brick§, Sco., and chemical utcfrisils ; remarks 
r .thereon: objects exhibited, and awards, 584, 585. 4th. 
Glased fire-clay goods, 586. 

Cul Pipes.-*- S ec Pijkty Smoking. 

Clay and Plaster, &c., wobwlof Art in— Notices of thtf 
• principal a 685, 686. ' 

Claye, J., 706, 451 . 

Clay, Potcehy, Porcelain. &c.-— Porcelain and pottery 
clays obtained front a deposit near Flympton and iu the 
southern extremity of Dartmoor, 1 f, 12. Good quality 
t of the clays, 12. High celebrity enjoyed by the English 
o manufactures iu earthenwarc^lSi Plastic clay ased in 
the manuficture obtained in the Isle of Puebeck, ib. 

• Samples of pottery c\pys, ib. Objects to which adapted, 


clocks require, $M>. # Various forms of striking ' and 
chiming clocks ana alarums, ib. Als6 tell-tale or watch- 
men** clocks, ib. Perpetual almanac clocks, id. Inge- 
t nious contrivances displayed for effecting their different 

r objects, ib. Gilt, porcelain, and enamel clocks from 
Prance, 519. See also docks. Astronomical Turret 
Cloaks. Watcher 

Clod-Crushers.— Crosskill’s clod-crusher, L ’well Itfiown as 
<i one of the most popular of oaf new inventions r its 
principal use, 227, 231. Description of Mr. Gibson’s 
clod-crusher, *6. Prises awarded, 242. 
ffLOTii.-c-See Woollen Clotti * 

Clothing. — See Wearing Apparel 
Clough, R f *58. 

Clover-Seeds— Speoimons of, in the British Department, &4. 
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Samples of clover-seeds from Canada, ib. J 
ib. from the TJ tilted States, ilf, 

Clowes and Sons, 400, 404. 

Clutcles.— Friction-clutch, for throwing out of; 


artment, H. 
tam Egypt. 

^ear a single 


Clay, Refractor v^Fire Cljy).- Refractory nature of tho 
, Stourbridge clay, 11. Purposes for which usod, ib. 
Beds in contact with coal generally yield refractory 

* clays, (5. Facility toth which this clay is worked, to. 
Samples of fire clay froVn Belgium, 2ff. Quurtzose con- 
glomerate with a silicious aunent, yielding material 

"absolutely refractory, ib. Use of the material, ib. 
Objects exhibited, ib. Refractory (Slay, refractory bricks 
fo$ lining the interior of blast ttirnxccR from Siegburg, 
32. Cheiqjcal analysis of the Stourbridge cfc-y of flro 
day ; purpose to which adapted : various objects mode 

• Jihereof exhibited, &<&, 584, 58G. 

Clay-working Machines.— Number of brick and tile ma- 
chines in tho Exhibition, 202. — See also Tile \ Ma- 
chines. 

Jton, G., 490. 

Clayton. II., 239, 242. 

Ckytetif Mr., 202. 

Clayton, Shuttfcwortb, and Co., 172,' 234. 237, 242. 

Cleaver, F. S., 613. * 

Cleburne, R., 610. < . *■ 

Clemens, J., 5G. f 

Clement XIV*., Pope, 399. • i 

Clorcq, N. le, 165. « a 

Clerget, C. E. t 03<f, 703, 727. 

Glesingcr, J., 685, 701. v. * 

cClibbom, HilLand Co., 311. <> , 

Cliches— Collection of, for lithography, from ^iedorbronn, 

. Clifford, G., 44. 

Clinch, J., 334. ^ 

Clinometer*-- Patent, fof showing tho Inclination and trim 
of ships. Sl7. * t e 

Clinton, J., 332. u * 

Clobt, C.| 55. 


places whose longitudes are known, ib. Intended to be 
of more general use than those ordinarily constructed*. ib. 


t usual construction, both English and foreign ib. They 
may now be had of all good dookmakers, ib. Return 
why, so few Medals awarded, \b. Several with ney 
„ escapenyrais, ib. Chieifykm tjie romontoire principle, 
vib. Advantage of Mr. Gowland’s escapement, ib. Cap- 


mir of stones in a flour-mill, without stopping the mill, 
173. Screw friction-clutch, commended as a good in- 
vention, 175. 

Clymer ami iJixon, 198. 

Coal.— Thickness of the ceal beds of South Staffordshire 
and jDodley, 7. Preparation of a column representing 
a complete section of this coal, by Messrs. Bogimli and 
JcsMin, ib. Importance of this specimen a* an object of 
instruction end information, ib. Varieties of coal from 
*the Abercarn and Gwvthen Collieries (Wales), 9. 
Documents on the geology of the coal districts of 
. Northumberland and Durham, 10. Block of coal from 
Hie Coed Talon Mines, near Mold, in 'Flintshire (North 
: 0 Wales), iff Block extracted from toe Stavely Works 
« near Chesterfield (Derbyshire), ib. Block from the 
Brymbo Mines, near Wrexham (North Wales), ib. 
Section of thick coal from tho Barnsley Alines (York- 
shire), ib. Sections of the Scotch coal fields, exhibited 
by Mr. D. Laudato, 13. Basis on which these sections 
were constructed, A. Number of seams contained in 
these coal-fields, ib. Spec imens of coal from Mirzapoor, 
in the province of Benares, 14. Details of the car- 
boniferous basin of the valley of Damoodah (East 
Indies), id. Important influence on toe industrial pro- 
gress of India which this deposit is likely to have, ib. 
Coals sent from Labuan, on* the north-western side of 
the island of Borneo, ] 5. Quality and nature of the 
coal found iu Van Diemen’s Land by the Douglas River 
' Coal Company, ib. Specimens of coal from the Wai- 
kato Mjnes, New Zealand, ib. Large blocks of coal 
from Nova Scotia possessing all to e n characteristics of 
„ bituminous coal, 16, 17. General remarks on the work- 
ing of coal in France, 24. Coal and Coke from mines 
near Ruhrort, on the Ruhr, 32. Coal and coke of great 
purity, from the mine of St VictoinfMatoias, Miilheim 
on toe fyihr, ib. Numerous specimens of coal from 
Turkey, of good quality, leading to the supposition 
that Turkey possesses, at a short distance from the 
capital, a considerable coal-field which may become ail 
important soiree of wealth, 36., Machines, with re- 
volving outtcr wheels, intended c for cutting coal, 20 1. 
See also Lignite . Minerals. 

Coal IVscillation — L iquid products therefrom ; their 
value, 42,43. 

Coal or Gas SJar — Oils’ and other products obtained from, 
43^44,45. „ 

Coalmine Machinery.— Apparatus for the extraction ot 
coal, End ascent and descent of mines, 26. Description 
1 bf apparatus, ib. Advantages thereof, ib. w 
Coal JRine'Model. — Model 9 f a coal mine worked by the 
Hetton Company at Newcastle, 12. Accuracy ef the 
* model in all its details, ib, 


tion, Extraordintry cjpapneas thereof, Wf , 
CLQcib, Timepieces, -Large number of ornamental 
clocks 'tor jiomosffo use exhibited, 339. c Many suck 
m olocfcy of various shares In the English department as 
weft as tip foreign,,#, ./Most df them sufflefcntly good 
*tor tHbtr purposeful ImpessIMlity^of distinguishing 
any of too Endish ones he mgififesnug such superiority , 
over the Mi % tojustl&lhe Jury in awarding them 


Med4lsV#JT Baqdsoine collection from France. 839, 340. 
Netwiy'totp I in oraoSnental ^clocks; invented 

Jjfk. >€heap house-clocks fWto, America, 

w Wwl or moving force which the American 


coke manufactured from coals thus purified. 4. Tri- 
; fling ^ost of washing by this system, 5. Specimens 
'• . exhibited, ib. Adoption of tho system by mining com- 
panies in France, ib. Erection of an apparatus at 
4 V ewmtlc, ib. 

Coalbrook-aale Company, 175, 498^ 499, 500; 502, 685, 766, 

Coates, E. J.,587. e 

Coath, T. (Associate Juror), xxviil. 


Coathupeaand Co., 534 
Coats.— See Wearing Apparel 
Coats, Mr^f 


Cora lt — Specimens ■ of, from. Siegen, 31 u Perfect method 



•dotted by Sir. Groff la qrorkfcigit, 31. Specimens of 
the richest lad purest ores of Scandinavia furnished by 
the Tunobeig Cobalt Works. 35. Preparations of 
oobUt, 45. &e also Nickel < 

Cobb, T., 198. . 

Cobbold, fi., 44. ■ I 

Cobubo Cloths— Specimens of, W7, 358. Specimens of 
^ling Cdburg cloth, 459. 

Cochineal. — Noiura of this jiye explained ; samples of the' 
insect and of the colouring matter shown, 88, 166. 
Coqhius, E. E., 44. ^ • * 

Coohois and Colin, 478. • • * # 

Cochran, J. W., 901. 

Cochrane, A., 507. t 9 • . 

•Cochrane, Jl 603. 

Cockburn, Messrs., 77. 

Cocker, Harding, 199, ‘ 904. • 

Cocker and Sons, 503. 

Cooker, S., and Son, 10, 489, 503. 0 

Cockerell, C. R. (Juror), xxxi. e 

CocteriU, — , 158. 

Cockerill, .1., 22, 23, 172. • 

Cocks.— Improved woter-cock for connecting pipes without 
• breaking joints, 184. liter met if trip, from France, a 
good and simple contrivance, not likely to azet out of 
order, ib. 

Cocoa and Chocolate— Samples of, exhibited in the 
British Department, 58. Sample of inferior cocoa from 
the Mauritius, 59. Samples of cocoa from BarlAdoes 
and Trinidad, ib. Kxtensive collection of chocolates 
Vrom France, ib. Samples of chocolate from Switzer- 
land, ib. From Spain, ib. From Prussia, ib. m From 
the Netherlands, ib. # • , * 

Cocoa-nut Fibre.— Varioqp specimens of manufactures 
from cocoa-nut fibre, 101, 00 i. 

Coco a-n lt Oil. — See Oil 

CocoaNuts- Samples of, from Ceylon and the Mauritius, 57. 
Cocu, A., 376. 

Cod-liver Oil. — Extracted by steam heat, and rendered 
colourless without the use of charcoal, 48. Samples of 
tills oil, 43, 45, 47, 48, 49 
Coed Talon Mines (Flint), 11. See also Coals. 

Coffee. — O bservations on the samples of coffee, 58. Many 
good samples exhibited, ib. borne of excellent descrip- 
tion from British CtUraies, ib. Samples of U. Snow- 
den’s patent purified coffee-nibs, ib. Samples of coffee 4 
from the Fast Indies, 58, 59. From Java, 59. From 
Borneo, ib. From Ceylon, ib. From Norfolk TsJahd, 
ib. From St. Helena, tb. From Demerara, ib. From 
Trinidad, ib% From West Africa, t'6. .From Portugal, 

1 ib. From France, ib. From Turkey, *6.- See* also 
Chicory. • * 

Cofi'ee-leaveb.-— Dr. Gardner’s pulp and coffee leaves 
worthy of notice, 58. Afford a really palatable drink 
when Infused as tea is, ib. • 9 

Colley, J., 296. 

Coffey, T., 203. 

Coffin Fu%nitijre~ S pecimens of, 507, 508. • 

Cohen and Orr, GO. • • 

Coignet and Son, 44/165. „ 

Coimbatore. — Collection of the woods of, contributed by 
the Indian Government, 131. • • 

Coimbra, the Nunnery of, 641. • 

Coining Presses. — Examples thereof in thffBxhibition, 200. 
Cows^-Serles of French coins of legal currency, ^7. — See 
also ZH*~9inkinff, Works in, be. Medals and Coivb, 
Coin-weighing Machines. — Observations on 9 the want 
whieff has called these machines into existence, 260. 

. Practice at the Bank pfeEngland in weighing coin, ib. 
Difference in the weighing-machines, and inconve- 
nience arising therefrom, ib. Machine invented by Ml. 
Cotton^the Governor or the Bank, which removes all 
difficulties, ib. Description ther<g>£ 260. 268. < Safriflg 
resulting from Its use at the Bank, 261. ingenious ma- 
chine constructed by Captain Smith, tb. Description 
thereof, ib. Machine from France, 261, 26R 
Coke.*— S uperior quality of coke manufactured from cool 
washed by M.Bdrard’s purifying apparatus, 4. Speci- 
mens exhibited, 5.— See also Coal. * 

Colborne, Loi6 (JurorA xxxi. 

CoLcmcuM, Acetic Extract of— Samples of, 50. 

Colegate, W. and Co., 78. ’ • 

Coleman, R.,226, 227, 228,242. 

Coletta-Lefebvre, 676. e § 

Cojliiyd. H.,27, 561, 566^ | 

CoHnes, Simon de, 404. 1 % 

Colladon, Professor D. (Juror and Associate), xxvil. 


Collard, Messrs., 32& 329, 333. * 

Collaa, A., 613, 688, 691, 702. • 

CollM, i.A. C-TS, 83. 

OUen, V, 278. . 

Couette-Bdhcet, F. I., 23. 

Colliard and Comte, 364. * 

Collie, — , 279. • 

Collier and Son, 507. . 9 

Collin, C. K., 222. 

CoUinge, C., and Co., 17i, 208, 507. 

Collins, Florence, 689/ 

Collins, UoberfeNcIson, 44. 

Collinson, Rev. J. f 103. " • • 

Collis, G. R., 52(* • 

Collet Brothers, 259. 

Collar R. and L., 278i * * 

Column) J. and J., 77. 

Colmar, T. de, 310. m * 

Cologne.— Fine specimen of glue from, 165.— See also Earn 
de Cologne. • m 

Colonization Assurance Corporation •(Australia), 71, 76, 

• 83, U0„ as, 148. * . . 

Coloured Glass.— See Glass. * * 

Colouring Matters.— ^ bec Dyes and Colours. 

Colours, Artists’ -Specimens of, 47, 48, 50.— Sec alio Co- 
lours for Encaustic Painting. Wetter Colours. 

Colours for Dyers. Calico Printers, Ac. — S amples of,* 
45*46, 47, J>0. 

Colours for Encaustic and Fb&co Painting— SpecimSIHT 
of, 48. • • • •• 

Colours, Mineral- -Samples of, 43, 45. 

Colours, Painters’.— Specimens of painterr colours Exhi- 
bited, 43, 44, 45, 46.— See also Mineral Colours . Whits 
Paints. • • * 9 # 

Cobount, Paper Stainers— Samples of; 46048. 

Colours for Painting on Porcelain— tfet of, exhibited, 44. 
Coixwrs, Printing in.— See LUthochromy. Printing « Oil 
Colours. 

Cdlquhoun, Liout.-Col. J* N. (Juror), xxvii, xxxi. 

Colt, S., 221. 

Columns (Marble).— General remarks on the marble co- 
lumns, pedestals, Ac., exhibited; objects exhibited, 
awards, Ac., 563. Fusts of columns from Tufcau)y ib. 
Murbie columns from Belgium, ib. Two columns of 
9 large size and great beauty from a quarry in Devon- 
• shire, ib. e * 

Colville, Anua, 44. • 

Colvin, J. K., 122. • • • 

Combft, F., 647, 648. e * w 

Combes, C. (Juror), xxvii. • * • • 

CoiAts. — Specimens o A ivory combs from Austria, France, 
and the United States, 529. Specimens of tortoises 
shell egul iron combsExliibited iu thfc British Depart- 
ment, and also in the French Section off the Ex- 
^ hibition, 600. * 

Comius, J.f 226p242. * • JL 

CoMMUNfbN Services Silver, A*.).— Tine ccftnmunion Ifer- , 
vices, of sliver gilt, and in the inedioetal style, well 
engraved and^euamc) 1 eds 51o . See also Church Plate. 
Compasses, Astronomical. —Description of the instru- 
ment, 255. purposes for which intended, ib. It has 
rendered gotAl sgrvtee in magnetic districts where 
instruments consteucled with magnetio commas# ha vo 
. failed, ib. 9 * • 


Compasses#Ma^ners’.— Experiments tried with one of Mr. 
pent’s to asobrtain the effect of the discharge of gun* 
thereon, 218. Undisturbed state thereof daring the 

• experiments, ib. Various descriptions exhibited, ib. 
t Ingenious self-detector compass, 253. Particulars in 

9 which it differs frym fhl ordinary compass, ib. C^ne 
compasses and brass gimbal compasses for use in 
- small boats, 381. • # • 9 . • 

Gqmpasseb. Miners’.— Specimens u>f the Miners* oompaas, 
254. Miners* compass from Belgium, used in deter- 

• mifitog the ccdordinatap of a mine, 16. • 

Compasses, Pocket— Specimens of, 281.* • ; 

1 Com pa&sesjsPrisuatic. — l^urposes *o whigh adapted, 28L 
Composite Candles*— gee Candles. m 

CompostAon Printing wollebs.— See PrintmgTMlers. 

Con can.— G ovesnment and mercantile yard® m Bombay 
diiefiy supplied i6tli timber fronrthe, 132. * . 

Concentrated Alum.— ^|S Abanina, &tyjude of. 
Condiments.— See Spires. ^ , * 

Core Compasses — Compasses, Mariner?* e 

Conerdinff, Ida Von. * 

Confectionary. — This species, of prepaxfftioni oonidstod of 
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a W with sugar, and confections, com- 

J jilting sw^btmeats made both from sugar and from 3 
« fhoeolate, 636. Simplicity of ancient confections, 
honey nqd itha juice of the sweet (or sugar! cane being V 

^he. principal, ib. Remarks as to the intimate con- 
nexion which so long exicted between the preparation t 

jt conserves and t£e compounding of drugs, 636, 637, 

Sugar in ancient times <more commonly employed by 
* physicians for the disguising of disagreeable modi- r * 
dues, and &i the pharmaceutical preparation of syrdps, , 
electuaries, and confections, 636. Not till the seven- 
teenth century that, ( the .oft of mambg sweetmeats * 
became established as a fashionable feminine accom- 
plishment, and taught publicly both in France and 
England, 637 . Inscription of the manufacture of com- 
fits and other bonbons, 637, 63®. Description of the 
.manufacture of chocolate, 638. Remarks on the exhi- 
bits from America, the»Britiah Colonies, China, Egypt, 

India, and the various countries on the Continent or 
Europe, f 38-641. Note on the largS sugar confec- 
tionary trade of France, 638, 639, Enormous extent of 
the confectioracy trade of the United Kingdom, 65b. 
Classiflcatidi of exhibitors according to the various 
countries; list of awards; names of exhibitors and 
1 articles exhibited, 641, 642. 

Confectioners’ t)UNAMENTs.— Ucnoralr excellence of the 
1 fiuicy ornaments exhibited, 453. c 

JpfWFECTioNEM’ Mouijjs.-yV arictics of well-made jelly and Corn 
cake moulds, 682. t . f 

Congrbve, Sir W., 403. ' o 

ConcyiEVE Matches.— See Chemical Matches. ' . s 

Coninck, A. de, lf2. t J 

Connell, Mr., 15. , , Cor ‘ 

Conrad, *F. W. (Juror), xxvii. ‘ C6rp] 

Conrad, W .44,03. * « “ eo‘£ 

Constable, ^f.,*17l£ , U,H ? 

Conrihntiu, J. M. ? 604, 64*3, 644. t, 

Constantine, Mimng Commission of the Province of. 29. . Copp 


Australia, 15. Besutifhl specimens exhibited by the 
Barossa Range Mimng Company, ib. Series of ores 
from the Burra-Burra mines, ib. Yield 6f copper from 
r these ores, 16. Smelting of these ores originally at 
Swansea, ib. Construction of an establishment lately 
on the spot by Messrs. Graham and Hallett, ik Pre- 
sence of phosphate and chforide of copper among the 
specimens exhibited, ib. Geological s&iea.from the 
T copper mines of Hawaii, New Zealand, ib. Specimens 
of cupriferous pyrites and bine carbonate l ef copper, ib. 
a Cppperi ores from the Great Barrier Island ml 
Specimens from Brodienk mines, tb. Richness of the 
ores of copper from Lake Superior and Lake Huron, 16. 
Products from the Bruce mine, 15. Existence of copper 
ore in Nova Scotia, ib. Blooks of native copper cus-^ 
covered at Lake Superior of surpassing richness. 17, 18- 
Specimens of copper ore from Boston, Massachusetts, 
18. Notice, from the Report of Mr. Jackson, on the 
deposit of native copper in Lake Superior and the Isle 
Regale, 18, 19. Copper ore and copper pyrites obtained 
in Chili, 24. Specimens thereof, i*5. Specimens of ooppe# 
ore from Algiers, 29. Grey copper oro from the Mou- 
xaia mines, Algiers, ib. New process of separating tho 
silver mixed iritlv the xDfetal adopted at the mining • 
works(itf*Mansfeld, 31. Specimens of copper ore from 
Tuscany, 35. Specimens of rather rich copper pyrites 
from Turkey, ib. See also Mineralti §rc. One, 

•pper MANVTAcfDKEB.— Contribution Aot numerous, 498. 


^i«a(S ,D8 *' TVariC ti eB of well ' BQftde J cH y Wld Cop™ Manufactures.— Contribution Aot numerous, 498. 
Conroe Sr W* c « Ihiprovement in form, &c., of the copper manufactures 

Co»aBEv i! Mwcm 8, H nn w . 1 • °f ‘* 1 « Un,ted Kingdom, ib. Copper culinary utensils 

Sni^ A d^W?. OmmSSMm. giving way to ycwla of iron, ». U*t,pf Pri*e Medals 

if. i t 1 BA>iruea, otM et sen. 

S?? J 1 *! » p ^ 1 ? : \ • * . « , Cop er. N it» ate of- Samples of, 45. 

W xxvii * „ o C6 pper, Oxide of— Specimens of, 45. 

Constable W17? Coppek-Puath Presses. -Messrs. Groig’s copper-plate press, 

Sa&KM „„„ , 

th f re ’ *?• ® oar ®Ky of fuel, ib. Geological Copper Wire feork-Soe Win Rope,. 


t collection and sundry ores from, ib. 
Constantinople, Porcelain Factory at, 543. 

Coiftieind Son, 613. 

Cook, E. W., 15Y. , 

Cook, T. A., 44. f 

Cook, W., 507. r « 

Cooke, — , 288. 

Cooke* E. W., 315. 

Cqpke, H.. 198. . * «• * 

Cooke and Sons, 451. • 

Cdokes and Sons, 546, 550, 694. * ' 

eoojtmo Apmuatds- Spedftnen. fcf, 504, 506, 50C, 509. 
Cooksey, H. R., 507. r 

Cooktoas, Afessrs., 527. < 

Coombe and Co., 2q£, 503. 

Cqpney,C.,7L * c * > e 


» Cooper, Sir Astley, 344. ° 

Cooper and Bumill, 203.* * 4 

Cooper, D. and J., 352. c c * 

Cooper, J. (Juror), xxviii, xxxi. 1 

Cooper, M.. 354. ‘ c 

CoomtffSW orr.-« Collections ofrarttcle# in cooper's work 
oT all kinds rewarded with Priz8 Medals, 602. 
CooreAan^A. J., 371. 

Cootais, Government of. 154. • *1 

CpPAn.—Fiifesampleof copal, from Angpls, Pottu®U, 76. 


Copper, 'Works of art in. — Notice of the principal, 684. 

Coppeuas — Manufactured from the pyritous schists of the 
coal formation ; antiquity of the process, 42. Specimens 
of copperas manufactured by Spence’s patent process, 
45. Other specimens of copperas, 43, 45. 
oppock, J., 44. 

Cofah, H., and Sons, 479. 

Corai — Fine examples of red and black coral exhibited, 
164. Awurds to the exhibitors, ib. 

Corcoran, B., and Co., 202, 503. 

Cob w ape, &e. — Limited extent of the collection exhibited, 
370. Impossibility of forming any idea of the progress 
made of late years in these manufactures, ib. Speoi- 

, menS" exhibited, 372, 373. See also nope and Cordage . 

Corderant, A., <536. 

Cordier, d, 685, 701, 707. 

Cording, J. C., 596. 

Cordon nicr and Co., 551. 


Cope and»CoUinson, 503. * 

Cope. Hopamerton, and Co., 364. 

Copeland, Fanny, oxx. c 

Copeland* Alderman W. Q36, 540, 687, 694, 7 
Copenhagen Itoyal Foroelain Manulactory, 542. 
Cop9kqd,Barne|, and Co., 56, 64. c 

OMlenil A M %nm • * 


uapmga, Barnea and Co., 56, € 
Copland, O. M.J0S, 378,^58. 
Coplwtone^ T-, ffiL . • 
Copney, W.,44, 

€oW Am 490. • 

CeppenaF. Auror), xxx. 
Copper XndCopwxb Oiw.— Si 
ores % from Comlsh njima 


ibVentic 
in Peril 


^ . , Cork .—Small number of specimens exhibited, 103. Good 

id wdth°Pri!df W 1 * W ° rk quail M>f thoso contributed, ib. Samples of the various 

id with Prize Medals, 602. uges whichrmay bo made of cork veneered or cut into 

iti • * fibres, exRfbited by Messrs. Esdalle and Bflkrgrave: 

. . . , _ , Prize Medal Awarded. 601 . See also Cork Wood 

copal, from Angels, Portugal, 76. Cork, t)ity v — Materials used in the manufactory of pottery 

x, wa. . C 1 a pd J?1 «m from, 14. 

' a> e c Cork Wooh,— R esemblance of tills' wood to bork, 103. 

T 53 fi 5 do f Rft 7 rqa 704 Might possibly be employed as a substitute for cork In 

JAlcffi 34 - * 8pecimen * 

i.,66,64 k c Co^» tton8s«3*.-Js<se Litumtmd Com Cnaherf. 

, * « Com MnSs.-See CtMing Machine.. • 

• Camkhan, Work! n». — Te. service of « coloured oornelion 

• . • from Oberatein^ Prussia, 617. 

,* • * Comellu. ftid Co,, 503. 

‘ . „ - . , Comellu*, Director, 685, 788. 

mpaiaion of oopper erft s, ib. sCormllon, J. H., 520. o 

S 5* Cornish Mines.— Specimens of tin and oopper area there- 

COT c^;i« 8 u pl “ ot variou * oere#u * »“ 


“ ^WMrtoa of oopper 
»o ore* celled h 

.%£SS4A"S 
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Mnidt, G.,44* 

Cewtosi v» ^lix^TO--^p60Jii^^45, 

Corry, Btafau ttwl €©., $7ffc 
Cony, J*«nd J~398i 

CoRsm^&^iixMttif of, exhibited, 483, See also 

flee also iron. . # I 

Corrl**nd Kfe 164., • * 

Gotta. F.yfia w. # 

Cotton, Professor A., 085, 704. 9 • 

Cottam end Hallon, 500. 

Cotterill, E* 608. - • * 

Cottingham; S. J., 505, 686, 656, 713 • * * 

Cotton, W., 980. 

jCorroN Manutaotokrs (Class xi.).— Tabular classification 
of objects in the Exhibition into which this Class 
is divided, xiii. 

List of Jurors end Associates appointed for thi* Class, 
xxviii. 

Listtof exhibitors in this Class to whom Prize Medbls have 
been awarded, Ixx. And of those of whom lloceurable 
Mention is made, ib. Remarks on the cotton manu- 
factures exhibited, 347, 348. Articles exhibited and 
; prizes awarded, 348. 348. , 

C3otton, Raw. — U nrivalled excellence tof the long-staple 
cottons of the United States, 69. Total guoutity of 
cotton annually imported into Great Britain, 93. Table 
allowing the proportion In which it is imported from 
different countries, ib. Samples exhibited; remarks 
thereon ; names of exhibitors; prizes awarded, &£, 93, 
4)6. Useful collection of the cottons of different coun- 
tries arranged so as to show the peculiarities of each 
fibre, 93. Extensive series of cottona import#*! into 
Liverpool, exhibited in the Liverpool collection df 
imports, ib. Uncertainty existing respecting the 
botanical distinction of the various cotton plants of 
different countries, ib. Classification thereof by Dr. 
Boyle, ib. Remarks on the important discovery, by 
Mercer, of the influence of caustic alkali in modifying 
the fibre of cottUk, 94. Large and highly interesting 
collection of raw cotton from India, ib. Statistics rela- 


tive to the cultivation, consumption, and export of 
cotton, as regards India, ib. Chief varieties of eotton 
indigenous to India, ib. Chief causes of the inferiority 
of the Indian cotton as compared with the American ; Coprvoisier/F., 342. 
cotton, ib. Promising sample of cotton from Borneo, j Cousins and Whiteside, 341, 34&. 
Interesting series of samples of cotton from Malta,*; Cousin, 


* these substanoesJartioles exhibited, names of exhi* 1 

bitow, end «warfl% 100- Mi \ • 

Cotton Waste— S pecimens of; resterdfl after being «nsed. 

in cleaning machinery, 45. • • ? 

Cotton Yarn.— S ee Jfare, Cotton, • + 

Cotons (coloured woven). — General remarks on the.* 
ooloured woven oottons^exhibited, 348. SpeclmensT# 
exhibited, ib. Bm&oGdkoi. * 

. Couder, A., 689, 702. _ • • • 

fCoudero and Soucaret, 161, 364. 

Couillet, Societd Anonyme desfBelgiiuh). SQL 
Coutaux and Co., 489. • * .* 

.Coulbois, — , 48ft 

Coulsoa, J., and Co., 371. •• • • 

Coulson, Jukes, add Co., 44. • 

Coalson, W., 372. * # 

Council or CfunufeE or J ubieb. —R eport of Vlscftunt 
Cadhiug, President of the Council ftf Chairmen of 
Juries to the Royal Commission, i, ii. Answer of 
H. R. U. Prince ^Libert thereto, xxxiii, xxxiv. Con* 
m stitution of Oho Council of Chairmen, iv. _ Instructions 
from the Council of Chairmen (p the Yuries, xxiil, 

* xxiv. List of the M embers t>f the Council, xxv. 

CouNciff Medals.— hi umber of Council Metals awarded, ii. 

Minute of Royal Commission onethe award of the 
Council Medal, xxiv, xxv. • # 

List of Exhibitor! to whom the Council Medal was 
awarded, showing the nation, number in Catalogue, # 

* name of Exhibitor, and objects rewarded, xxxv, xxxlx. 
xli, xlv, liv lvi, lviii, lix Idli, Ixiiif lxv, Jxviii, bwil|* 
lxxxiii, lxxxvii, xciii, xcvf, ciii, cv, evi, edi, oi% cxii, 
"cxiii, cxvii. 9 

Coupin, J., 481. . * • 

Cour, L. F. de la, 5d7. • 

Coumerie and Cof, 38*44. • * 

Courtaiftd, S. (Juror), xxviii, xxxi. • 

Courtauld, S., and Co., 362. • 

Cour tepee, Du Chesney, 391. • 

Courtial, — , 44. 

Courtin, Raoult, 62. « 

Courtois, — , 38. 

Courtois, Antoine, 331, 334. 

Courtois, Auguste, 331 , 

Courtois, E., 392. 


ib. 

95. Promising specimens of* cotton from Port Natal, 
ib. Samples of cotton from the West toast of Africa, 
ib. Remarks on the various specimens Mid samples of 

# cotton *froifl the West India Islands, ib. Samples of 

* cotton from J^ew South Wales, ib. Great superiority 

of the collection of long-staple cotton from the United 
States, i*6. Specimens of cleaned and uncleancd cotton 
from Shanghae, ib. Several good samples *of cotton 
shown in the Egyptian collection, ib. interesting an<f 
promising samples of cotton from Algiers, demonstrat- 
ing in a remarkable manner Die progress of that 
eoloniff ib. Samples of cotton from Portugal. 96. 
Samples of coftim from Russia, Flue sample of 
cotton from the Society Islands, ib. Sample of raw 
cotton from Spain, the growtn of the province of 
Seville, ib. Vsiluable and interesting eerift t>f samples 
of cotton shown In the Turkish flection of raw 
produce; general character of these tottoiUL ib. See 
also Haw Produce. • • ^ 

Cottonhjeed Caxr —Sample of, from Edinburg}*, a hovel ty 
worthy of especial notice, 55. Extensively used a%a 
cattle feod, So. * a 

CojTON-tRED Oil.— S ee OiB. • 

WrroN-spiNNiNa, &c. , Maohimery.— Splendid series of nine- 
tomi machines, tn the .British Depar^nt, ^sj M ^n g 

specimens of some of these machines, distifigttisbldtoy 
peculiarity of construction, important improvements, 
or beauty of Workmanship, ib. Few machines tor the 
4 manufacture of ootton in the Foreign Department, ib. 
Machine from France, called “LVEpurateur” tor open- 
ing and eleontng cotton upon a new system, promising 1 
great advantage, _195, 196. Large rovin#fram* or ex- 
odllent Workmanship, also from France, ®. ‘Well-made 
“sof^bobbUi” frame from Belgium, 196. Drawing 
. frfcne tor ootton from the United States, ib. SaW-gin 
eotton, also from the United States,* tih. ' 
vflfrcs, StmsrmiTES ica—Larn number oftAbrous sub* 
•tehees nsed na subetltntes tor cottln, shown In the 
■ various collections of raw produce^ 106. Nature of 


r , 279. 

Gpusins and Sons, 490. 

Cousteliers, 404. • 

Couvert and Lucas, 545, 550. • • , 

('oven try Ribbons Committee, 3&t. , 

( o\fan, L. 395. • 

Cowan anft Sons (of Edinburgh}, 198, 426, 431, 448. 

Cowan and Sons (of ShadWell), 613. • * 

Cowen, J„ and Co., 564. • 

JCowley and James, 504. * 

Cowling. 486. » • • 

CoxvperfE., 198, 398, 399. • • 

Cowpcr, ProfeSsor E. (Associate Juror), xxtl, xxxi. (Ex* * 
„ hibitor), 048# • 

Cowslade and Lovqoy, 198. 

Cox Brothers, 3#L. • 

Cox, F., 646. • # # 

Cox, G., 254, 306. • 

a Cox, R. S., and Co., 365. • 

<3>x, W. and Co., 390. 

Coxe, ColeH. (Juror), xxviii. 

Cow, W.,203. * 

£oxeteip J., 344, 345, 346. 
cozens and Greatrex. 391. • 

l Crab Oil.— S ee OH*. . 

Crabtree, T., 196. , i# 

Crace, J. J>. (Juror), xxx, xxxii, IxxxviliT (Exhi^tor), 

L 475, 718, 726. • e * # * • 

[Craddock, 177. • * ^ * 

Chadlk in Itox-wooD— Notice of a, toy W'. G. fiogns, 551, 

• 68$) 694. * , • • 

CttAiGLBiTH Stone. —Interesting exempliflcatioir of the 
quality and decorative use mf Crmglelth «ton«L 557. 
Much used for building purposes In Edinburgh, to. 
Rattier costly at tost, but very durable, %k ObjecU 
carved in (Jiis stone exhibited, ib. 4* 

Croffipton, T. R., 18m « % 

Cranes. — W rought tofts tubular <Sl 
crane, used Tn the Construction of 
# ttigTl83. # Description of Its 00“ 
drmnlc crane for unshipping cools < 


Itoriek 
t build. 

tor railway sto* 





INDKX. 


stiong^doeks, and quays, 183. forking model of a pa- 
tent steam travelling crane for. lifting and removing 
Jheavy weMbtrin timber-yards; goods-dep&s on rail- 
.ways, &<£, ib. Description thereof, 184. Ip® crane 
for welshing and lifting, constructed on an tagodous 


feature, and quality of clay, 14. Crucibles made of a 
mixture of mumfogo swish elay, intended for fusing 
steel, 83. 'Description of the crucible. to. CrneibEee 
of refraotoxy day only, ft. Crucibles manufactured 
by M. Deyeux or XJaneonrt. France, 87. Reputation 
of the plumbago crucibles of Bavaria* 38. Black-lead 


mines, * b. Model apparatus for the extraction of ores, 
and for tto %©e and sail ingress and egress of miners 
to and cTrom the mines, ih Description of this appa- 
ratus, ib. Model of.an imjjro\ cd holding machine for 
raising and lowering goods, which ^pan be worked by 
hand or by steam, ib. 


CnMPT Specimens o£ 365 368. • 

Ciuwn.— General excellence of thensdmples exhibited', 871. 
Cravats.-*, b‘pcf imens of exceedingly beautiful craVats from 
* France. 482. o 

Craven, J., and f^m, 358. < 

Craw fop, — 82. < * f 

Crawford, 11. M., 330. , 

Crawhall, J., 196*834. . u 

Cray omj- Specimens of, 455. ' 

Creak, J., 480 f t 

Cream or Tabtar—Au important Article of commerce in 
wino-growing countries. 47. Samples thereof, 50. 
Cheas— Specimens of, 372, *373. 

Cue a fixe Specimens of„ exhibited, 44. « • 

^Sj&atinim* -Spceimens of, 44. 

Cramer, l J., 64% 550. 

Creosote— Fxepared from tar, 43* The term “ creosote ” 
Applied nithqr indefinitely in Germany, 48. Samples of 
creosote, 47. 

CrespoUDelissc, T., 63 

• Cresson, II. (Jueorl, xxix. * 

Cresswell, — , 283^ 

Cremaick, T. J. and N., 5ld. 

Creswick, W., 447. 

Creuze, A. F. (Juror), xxvii. * 

Creyke, Lieut. A. S. (Associate Juror), xxvii. 

CriBlfc J. T., 6H0. 

Cnditon. P., 197, 204. 

Crlehjpn, J., 252. 

Cricket Bats, • fcc.— implements and appliances used. in 
cricket, 677. Number of ( ontri bit tors, ib Ingenuity j 

of the manuftoturcs, ib. Kdinorkablo excellence 0/ 
tlie specimens Vxldbitcd, ib. Improvements ctfectQ'l 
ini the globes and gauntlets, ib. LiBt of Awards and 
Exhibitors, ib. , t 1 
Crfckott, — , 25(1. * * 

Crtstofoli, A., 574. ' 1 

Gdstoforis, L. do (Juror), Avi < • 

Crltohley/Brinsley, and Co., 365. r * 

Critic*** 520. • 

Crochet-work— S pecimens of, 409. , 

Crocco, C. (Juror), a^x, xxxil. * • • ‘ * 

i * Crdto, F., 375. , 1 

Croiaat, J., 198, 388. • « 1 

(’roll, 44. * « 

Crombie, J., and Co , 352. 

Crompton. T. B., 427. 4 t 

Crook F., 507. * « * 1 

Crook* W: 504. . 4 

Crookes, C w 7l9. - . 

Crosnier, — Lo, 475. 4 , 

Cross, C., 197*. # # 

• Cross, GI, # 449, 451. - * 

Crras*S» i21. • , 

Cross, V* 382. , 

Crosses.— C ross worked firox^a single block of granite/ 
/row Swollen, 556. Cross of large size, sculptured in 
Olaen stone by the Hon. Mrs. Ross, 557. t 
Crosskffi, HIT., 173, 288, 2g7, 231, &I3, 236, *38, 241. , 

Crowley and SoA, 47A 4f5. * 

Crossman, Blent., xxv. „ ^ 

• CrougWon, Vf. P., M. * • . r ' 

Croutclte ( Nephew)* 9 

Cmwkf sdid 8ons*248 9 • 

Crown Gla#s.“~ Methods of manufacture of this descrip- 
tion df glass : particulate as to improvements, Sec., 
effected merofn, 525,988. Prise Medals, Sec., awarded 


for«crown glasajnft, 
Crutchet, V M 54%*,JG, ?] 
Oruckley, — ^ 22SU 
Obocuu.u.-'llioff *ruc 
copper ehd Mr fc 


lei for metdlluri 
ifiers, 14. Excel 


« Sandies of fbe-qlay and brisk crucibles from ‘Wilt 
Prussia, 585. Samples of crucibles mahufoctured of 
an admixture of fire-clay and plumbago* adapted for 
tmrpbses wltere an intense heat is employed, ib* 
Specimens of black-lead crucibles from Bavaria, ib* 
Plcmoago cruoibles ofi good quality from Belgium, ib* 
Plumbago crucibles from the iTnited States, ib. 
Crummack, E., 599, 600. 

Crntwell, Allies, and Co., 12, 13. 

CRYbTAL. — See Flint Gloat. 

CrystaK Fountain.- Commendation of this work; 9* Coun- 
cil/Medal awarded by the Jury, but withheld by the 
Council of Chairmen. 532. * 

Crystal Palace (Exhibition Building). — Remarks on 
the Exliibition Building as an architectural design, 
206, 207, 532, 688, 696. suggestion for the erection of ' 
a status to Piince Albert on the site of the Exhi- 
bition Building, 690. 

Cut siauxm.rafhy. — R emarks on the various collections 
of on btals exnibited, 305. c 

CunA- Specimens of dye-w oods from Cuba, 91. Specimens 
of several oi the textile vegetable fibres of Cuba, 103. 

• Extensive and interesting collection of the wood* ol* 
Cuba, 154. .Lilt thereof, 154 156. 

( uh*ro, J., 650. * 

Cudblar Specimens of, 45, 88* 

Cijddepyii. — (’ollcction of the woods of, contributed by 
the Indian government, 127, 128. 

Cuff, K., 8)4. 

Cugnot, A., 507. 

Culinary Utensils.- Cast-iron vesstis, coated inside w 1th 
enamel, from Chuiieville, 26. 

Culverwell, W., 507. 

Clm»li<lani>.~ Best plumbago used for the manufacture of 
bluok-lead pencils, obtained from the mines of, 450. * 
Cumming, A. (Associate Juror), xxix. 

Cummiug, Rev. J, G. y 555. 41 

*Cumont-T>cclercq, — , 871. 

Cundall and Addey, 424, 452, 454. 

Cundy, S., 564, 689, 696, 713. 

Cunningham, d. 8. (Juioi), xxviii. 

Ciii'rs Sil\fu— C pp of cast and chased silver, of very good 
‘•hope, representing the history of the horso, in seven 
medallions, from Fiance, 514. Cup o7 cast silver, par- 
tially gilt, representing subjects of, the chaso, also 
from France, tb. 

I'lulinu Stonki.- Specimens of curling stones mado of 
giocnskmc trap, 556. 

Gunner, , 412. 

OuurAiN Polls, Glass, 537. t 

Curtains and Hanusnus — Pilndple^m which the orna- 
mentation of textile hangings proceeds, 729, 730. 
Remarks on the French fabrics in tills section, 730. 
Prussikif, Austrian, and Russian fabrics, ib False 
taste displaced in the decoration of chintzes; true 
principles fflat should lie observed, tb. Defective de- 
signs oftwoikAl and coloured muslins for curtainf, ib. 
Curtct,*-, inn., 81. 

Cprtis Brothers, aixl Co , 91. , 

Cuitnie, J., 44. 

Cussonsutnd Co., 451. • . 

Cut-Glass -Prize Medals, lux, awarded for* 536, 587. 

CfttoM 11. H. tiio Rajah of, 89, 95. * 

Guthbeh, J. Sf, 689 r 

C*i*, J., 490. i * 

CutijEhy and Enok ’J’ooia (Clflto xxu).- -Tabular clas- 
sification of objects in the Exhibition into which this 
Class ifodi video, xix. List of Jurors and Associates 
appointed for tids Class, xxix. List of Exhibitors in 
* tiiis ('lass to whom Council Medals have been awarded, 
xciii. lUg like, of those to whom Prize^ledals have 
boon awarded, xdv, xcv. An# of those of whom 
Honourable Mention is made, xcv, xcvl. Extent and 
• general characteristics of this Class, 485- Surgical 
instruments and weapons of war not included under 
cutlery, (ft. Numbs* of exhibitors ; number British 
and number Foreign, ib. Comparative proficiency of 
the respeftm countries in the production of these 



INDEX. 
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articles, 485. Importance** Uil* br*noh of mmnfiw> 


than the cutlery of England, tft. Pre-eminencmn 
eutfery maintained by Bsglisia, ib. Excellence of the 
asriclraexhlbtosd, <b. m M&e4odtlection of qptlery add 
dtolfe from the ZoUverein States, 48% 486. Collection 
front Austria ehicfiy consists of simple implements of 
husbandry, 489* ManttfactureNaf wateh-wosk in Swit- 
zerland renders delicate files a matter of necessity, iU 
* NomcsKms collection ofafiles exhibited, Belgian 
collection distinguished by spiral cutters of superior* 
quality, ffi. Miscellaneous .collection# of putlery and 
tools frpm France, ib . Woodmen's impfemfrits from 
the United States and Canady ib. Variety of places 
In the United Kingdom contributing cutlery mid edge 
tools, ib. None of the seats of manufacture can com- 

E with Sheffield, ib. Assortment of edgy tools of 
t excellence contributed by Messrs. Sopor and 
son, ib. Complete assortment of files or various 
^tisos, ib. Union of two dualities of cast steel (hard and 
soft) in the same article, ib. No advantage over the 
combinations of cast aiyl bar steeh ib.* Superior order 
of cutlery from Ijondon, ib. Articles of Mr. Durham . 
deserving of a Prize Modal, ib. Ills cons&iting to act J 
as a Juror disqualified him from competing, ib. Va- 
rious articles#)! considerable excellence from Ireland 
and Scotland, ib. Manufacturing tools largely applied 
from Birmingham, ib. Scythes and files from Stour- 
* bridge and Warrington, ib. Observations on the 
articles contributed by the colonies, 486, 487. Various 
Hindoo and Malay tools in the J tiding Department, 467. 
Extensive assortment of cutle y from FubbcS, .ib* 
Excellence of the articles exhibited, ib. Remarks on 


^aodbbrbotvpb Pibruxisg. — Remarks 6n *tbe varions 
Daguerreotype ^pictures exhibited, 376, *278. Great 
superiority or title Daguerreotypes from America ov4i* 
• ths. English, 377. Characteristics of the Daguertfo- * ' 
8 type picture* Exhibited in the French* Department. 
278. See also Photography . A 

Daguet, F., 371, 623, 631 * » ** ' 

Dakin and Co., 202. e . • 

Dalby, J., 358. • * 

Daigetty, A., 199, 204. • 

Ddlgleisb and Co., 459. § 

Dallamoda, 562, 564. 

Palling, — , 3sB. # . # 

Dalphln, J. E., 339. 

Dalton, Capt., 668. ” • 

Dhmainville, — , G6 % • 1 , 

DaAajcsnkd Iron.- Specimens of the affi of damasllening 
and inland n^ Iron^aud copier, from Li&ge, Belgium, 

D ah asks (Linen). -•Large assortment contributed ; excel- J 
a ience thereof, 37], 3/2, 373. • o • 

tyaMASKS (Worsted)— Specimens of; In the British Depart- 
n^nt, 356, 358. Damasks for fttmituro, of excellent 
combinations, from Austria, 356* Specimens of da- 
masks from Franfte and Saxony, 357, 358. • 

Damask Table Lire* ~ Specimens contributed, 371, 372. 
Faulty taste predominating in the Ornamentation of 
damask table linen ; serious revision needed, 730. * 

Damir-on amf Co., 379. • — 

Daxnoodah VoUey (India).— See Coat. * • 

Damp Detectors— Specimens of, 316. • ' 1 

Dauby, C. and T., 469* • 

Dandelion, Extract of— Samples of, 56. 

Dundleker, F., 395. i , , 

IVrndny, Mai Hard, Lucq, and Co., 199, 204. 


itvu. ( 

the cutlery from Belgium, ib. Cutlery well finished I Daniel^ E.,jun., 507. ~ # ' * • 

but the metal somewhat soft, ib. Fair quality of the J Paniell, A. B. (Associate Jurqjr), xxx. 
cutlery from Switzerland, ib. Collection 4>f pocket 1 Danioll, Lieut.-Col. H. (Juror), xxviii. 
knives, of remarkable cheapness, from France, ib. j Daniell, J., 667, 

Manufacture greatly improved in France, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, ib. General remarks on the contri- 
butions from Austria and the southern states of Ger- 
many, ib. Excellence of the specimens contributed, ib. 

Improvement in the manufactures in these states, ib. 

Observations on thg contributions from the Zell rerein 
and Northern States, 487, 488. Small collections froxg 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, ib. Little that re- , 

a uires notice, ib. Ordinary quality and description! of j Darnell, — , 308, 315. 
tic articles exhibited, ib. Contributions from Russia, * Darnet, — , 470, 482. ' 

ib. Character and quality of the articled exhibited, ib. ; Parras, P., 162. ***** • 

Small Collections from Spain and Portugal, ib. General J Dytcvelle and Mounoury, 471. * 

remarks ought* contributions from Turkey, Egypt, and ] Dartmoor Forest.— Dartmoor Forest rich in magnetic 


Paniell and Wilkins, 3*1. 
Danneau, — , 202. 

Darcy, E., 445. 

Darier, H., 201. 204. 
Dark, M., and Sons, 677. 
Dark, R., 677. 

Darling, W., 18. 
Darm&nin and Sons, 569. 


Tunis, ib. Scissors from Turkey deserve special notice, 
ib. Very few articles exhihited from China, Singular 
form of razor used for shaving the head in China, ib. 
Contributions from the United States, w. Signal proofs 
of proficiency in such manufactures, ib. * Objects ex- 
hibits], and awards of Council Medals, Prize Medals, 
and IfoBOurahjp Mention for thicLClass, 488-491 . * 

Cuttemundoo. — S pecimens of Cutlemundoo, or Katti- 
mundoo, from Vizaghpatam, promising to prove a 
valuable addition to the India-rubber senes, 74. 
Cuyere, Madame, 199, 204. 

Cuyper, J. F. dc, Ixx, 949. sJL 

Cwm Avon Iron Company (Glamorganshire), 13>189. See' 
fttso Tm-jrtate, * , 

Cyanouen — T s rapidly converted into ammonia, 40. 

Cym ram.— I mprovements in this clam of musical instru- 
ments, 333. , • 

D* , \(fi. * 1 

D. De . , of Murcia, 100a ' 

D. D$ — 9, ofBeragossa, 100, 


Dabarat-Tampl, 470. 

Bafidque. F.,518; 

Bagre, N. F. Le (Associate Juror), frit 
Pague5rre,-T,27%276, 


Daocerreotitfr Apparatus.— G eneral remarks as to thq 
invention, nature, and use of photographic cameras, 
274. Improvements made therein, ib. wDesenption of 
Boss's camera, 274. Principles and construction of 
ofirasa cameras exhibited, 274, 275. Machine for^clean- 
lag and polishing the plates^ 315, Portable mercury 

Glass and 
. Use 

. „ JPAo- 

tegraphic qtem. 


wwwi wwiwnw uiuwiuou, u. mnvuiuu ivi^ui 

lug. and polishing the mates, 815, Portable mm 
^box f & Plate-holders, ib. Head-rests, tk Glass 
^porcelain dlffims for preparing sensitive pfimts, ib. 

made of iodine in photography, 3|. see also j 
r 1 itgraMc Qkm Phatogr^hy. * • 


oxieffi of iron, 7. DL:omjffi»ition of th# granite of Daft- 
mooi* china cloy obtained from a naturqj process of 
washing, 11, 12. \ • 

Barton, W., 217. M , • 

Darvien, Valmale, aifd Co., 16^. , — 

Daubet and Iiumaret, 546, 550. 

Daudre^A., S2. • * 

DoudviUe, A., 3t8. • 

Daufrias, B., and Co., 376, 475. 

Dauph i not-Per8pl , 366. 

Dauptain, Gorton, abd go., 42, 44. 

Dauthuille, A., 425. * t 

Hautremenand Co., 371. 

Davenport, J. L., 196, 204. 

Davempoft, J.9L, 44. 

, Ddbid, 700. 

UDavid Brothers, and Co., 356. 

1 David, C., 392. • 

David and Do Boe, 99. # e • 

Davld-Labbe, and Cor, 356. 

Davidson, D., and Co., lgl. 

Davidson, N. k 3b8. 

Davidson, W 102. 

Davit%D., 192, «|93. « 

•Davies* G. f 586. • 

Davies, J u 44. m 

Davies, Jf and G., 173. 

Davies* Mrs., cxx.» • 

Davies, R. 8., and Sons, 352. • 

Deris, Grestndhd, sgd Green, o36. 

Davffion, K. (Associate* Juror), xxrifs 
Davison and Symington, 122. < 

Davison, W.«62. • 

UkrittUI/., 162. t 

Dovy^ackMardo, and Co., 45. 9 
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Dawbara qpd Co., $59. 


Dawson and Morris, 165. * 

jfcay, H. H.. Sfe. 

'■Bay, J. and W., 148. ** . 

Day and Martin, 541, 63? . 

Day ami Millwiard, 191. <> 

Day and Nowell, 500, 504. «■ 

Day, Ju and Soiq 375. « 

Day and Son, <088, 696. 

Deacon,*—, 147. <? 

Deaddd; J.,392. ^ f 

DEADLY FiaHTSnADE, EXTRACT OF, 50. 

Deakfci, G., 490. , 

Baakft, G„ and Co., 490. • * 

Dean, L., 63* 

Dean and Son, 404. < 

r D mw Forest.— I mportant veins of haematitic iron existing 
in theaarbpniferous or mountain limestohe of the Forest 
of Dean, 7. • , 

Deane, Adams, andrtfo., 2S$>. 

Dean, Dray, and CDeane, 52, 504. 

Dear, J. 0., 680. 

Dtibaiu, A., 333. 

Debay, A., 598, 685, rtiO. 

Dcbay, J., 685, 701, 707. 

Detnufer, H., 507. 

Deobkult-Delccrois^ 83. r c 

Debbeld-Pellfrin and Co., 470. 

•Del>daudt Brotkers, 45. «. 

Debca'hne, U., 202* , 

Deccan, The— S upply t of t timbcr in, vpry limited, 132. 
Deccsarcv P., 558. 1 t t 

Decker, li. L. v 396, $52. 

Decock- W at tr clot and Baudpuin, 371. 

Dec&cCions and Infusions of Medicinal Substances (un- 
desoribed)— ! Samples of, 45. 

Decorations, Architectural- Specimens of, for walls and 
ceilings, 546. Imitations of woods and marbles and 
^painted blinds, ib. Ceilings under the galleries deco- 
rated, ib. Examples of wall decoration and panelling, 
tb.t Excellent imitations of woods and marbles, ib. 
Good sample! of pointed blinds, ib. Wax-cloth hang- 
ings, ib. General remarks on the objects in the Exhi- 
bition having reference to designs for architectural' 
decoration, 712-714. * 

Deadde*J., 392. 

Deal, J. S„ 392, 393.. * «* f 

Deeds, Writings , 4 Ac.* — Process for restoring deeds, 
•writings, engravings, Ac., injured by fire, noticed, 44. 
DbRtt-sTALRiNa 'Crpesoope. -8Bee TSslescypes. « 

Deeriug, J.*14. * 

Deffne» f C., w)4. L 

Dufreuue, Sophie, 471, , 

Daftie*, N., fo*. «■* , ‘ . 

•• Degrave-Delforturic, — , 99. t 

Degryse, L,, 56. 1 < 

Deneselle, A. J., 359. * <- 

Deieant, — t 33, 561, 569. 

Delabole Slate Company, 13, 558,— fee© also<JSAzto. 
Delaconr, T , 221. 

Delaoour, ft. P.,388. ( 1 

Delacretks aed Fourcade, 628. # . 

DeJago-Montlgnac, F., 678. t 

De Caine Printing.*. -Successful employipeut of red and 
* • ' yellow^ftntssiates of potash in 44 de laine ” printing, <-41. 
Delamoritriere, Gonin, and Michelet, 459. 1 

Delarbre, V., 162, 367. * 

Delaroohe^BaigTemont, — *470*1 ^ 

De la Hue and Ob., 447, 741. • 

De la ftqe, T. (Jurorl. xxviii, xxx^. i 


w e, T. (JurorJ. x 

De IftBue, W.,{Jnr^). xxx 
Delatours, — , 40C * * 

Delator© and Son, 159, 356. , 
Delcamfre, A., 470. . 

Delegue and Ctf. 360. 

Bejehaye, A., 474. * 

De Leon y JUm. 613. . < ^ 
Deleuil, £.><250-261, 263, 
Deleuse, A., 169. M # 

Dolfoss^Brothevr, 

Delgado, D« 160. • £ 
D^urt,|i,j^55«|718. 4 

DSSJSmd * * 


D«U» Dm| L, US. 

Della- vS* BnOm**, Wfc., 
D.Uoy e-MattWSfc, , S3. 
DeUtanche and Leroy. 883. 

Deloigne, M. G,, 219. <• 


Dianauet, , Ll.ut-Col. C h A.. J. (Auoeiate Jam}, xxx. 
xxxu. (Exhibitor), 315. “ 

Dbkkrara.— Samples of malxe and plaatim meals of good 
1 ' quality, 55. Dried fruits, 66. Demerara once foe graft 


incense, 76.,, Caoutchouc and cow-tree, milk from, 596. 

Dcmidoff, Messrs., 34, 507, 564, 569, 571. 

Dempster, H., 218. 

Dench, J3., 587. • 

Denelrduse, Boisglavy and Co., S?9. 

Deniers (for satin, Ac.). Samples of, 364. 

Denison, a. B. (Juror), xxv, xxvii. * 

DeniBotff Sir W. T., 62, 71. 78, 90, 148, 665. 

Denmark.— Barley extensively exported from, 52. Of an 
excellent description, ib. Balances of various construc- 
tions, 260. ^Air-pump of ingenious construction, 263. 
Specimens of metallic thermometers, 302. Chrono- 
meters, 03J6, 342. Fur carpet, 387. Sample of glove 
leather, 393. Ingenious machine for composing types 
0 on an entirely new system, 406. Specimens of paper, 
435. Statistic^ of the paper-making of tills country, 
443. Specimens of playing cards, 447. Specimens of 
laces, 471. Specimens of brass manufactures, 009. Por- 
celain, 543. Small quantity and high price of stearic 
r candles produced in Denmark, 623. Samples of the 
eouoq. 628. Notices of the principal works of sculpture 
4 sent from Denmark, 706. Ivory jewel-case with reliefs, 
ib. 

Dent, Allcroft, and Co., 481. 

Dent, E. Jb, 218, a%, 1138, 340, 342. 

Dconurain Singh, 550. 

Dent, L., 362, 550. 

Deutith, W., and Co., 39, 45. 

Denton, J. B. f 254, 309. 

Dconuth Baboo, iul. 

Depierre Brothers, 483. 

Dcix>uilly Brothers, Boivaux, and Co., 3^1. 

Dequidt, Widow' L. t 56. 


Dcrbcntj Government of (Russia), 90. 

Dcrijjyshirc— Specimens of inlaid work in marble or mosaic 
marbles from, 568. Articles in malachite from, 571. 
Dering, G. E., *293, 

Dernier and Mayer d’Anemarr, 443. f 

Dqroifoaix, H., 372. 

Donley, M., 408, 410, 451. 

Deruelle-Delevo} T e, F., 551. 

Dcrvaux-libfebre, 507. 

Derville and Co., 4 27, 561, 

Derwent Iron Company, 174. 

Desouges, A., 555, 557. 

Descartes, J., 551. 

Deschamps, N« 479. ° ^ 

Desfontaines, Leroy, and Son, 516. 

Design, Supplementary Report on* by Richard Red* 
grave, A., 708-749. See also Redgrave^ Richard. 
Designs .for Decoration, Tapestry, Ac.— notice of the 


c thiq section, ib . « See also Ornamented tkeign. < 
Designs for Pointed and Woven Fabrics, Ac.— rrimaiy 
law to be observed in regkrd to such designs. 665. 


oriental sttfffs sent by India, Turkey, and Twilit high 
u cnaractft whicl\ distinguish^ the Indian stbfrs. 695. 
Particulars of the principal contributions to this section 
of the French Department, 702. ■ 

. Importance of the subject of the consideration of deslffs 
as applied to garment fabrics, 741, Principal sources 
of error in this class of design, «&, Necessity for the 
designer cL'efolly attending to factor?, logtre, ||(u ib. 
Conditions essential to good patterns, 741-74& ' film* 
plicity of details in Indian patterns, 743. Co^paxiaon 
* bebwen English and foreign garment fobrio patfans, 

ment, 748, 74A Qtusfrfof a great soul mo# GiceligK 
744 The sul#ot of toxtores snd sarikto^ as ifoporihnt 
considerations in the regulation of dfilgbt rSoum4 to, 
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744. 745. £seess of ormgnent in gold or silver thread 
prejudicial f the priestsTdroleCs in .the North-Bast 
Gallery art In the Mediaeval Court adverted to, 745. 
The* style of ornamentation la some respects better 
under the old and simple methods of cotton printing, 
when the resources were few, than at present obtains, 
ib. Circumstances regdertngrit impossible to comment 
djpbn individual works in the Exhibition, ib. Less 

• dcrefictilhj froth true ornamental art in woven than,! 
in printed goods, ib. Remarks «on design askppliea to 

, shawls, 745-747. The like with reference^ to ribbona 
747. And to lace, 747, 74*. See also Lace, jfis igms fir. 
Ribbon*. Dceignsjbr. Shawl*, Design* fir. 
Desjardlus-Lleux, 604, 520. • , 

• Desmanet ds Biesme, VlsconnC, 563. 11 

Besmedt and Co., 370, 372. 

Bus patch Boxes. — Variety of specimens exhibited»450. 
Dcsrosiers, A., 406, 452. 

Bessquer, A., 404, 448. • 

Bcstras, L., 66. m 

•Bestrey, — , 239. 

Bestrieux, A., and Co., 730. 

Detouche ana Houdin, 307, 339, 342, 520. 9 
i Betyr, N., and Co., 334. * » • 

Deutschcr, —,221. • t 

Boutschmatin, J., 332. 

Dovaranne, S. P.^and Son, 498, 504, 707. _ 

Bcvers, J., 688, 792. , 

Beviolane Brothers, 536. § 

Bevis, E., 548, 551. 

BdVisme, — , 221. 

Bcvissc, — , Mfe. * 

Devonshire — Specimens of inlaid or m<$aic marlllo from, 
568, 569. • • • . 

Devonshire, Duke of, 568.* 

Dovrange, B., 448. 

Dewar, T., 62. . 

Dewdney, J., 431, 451. * 

Pewlmrst, T. (Associate Juror), xxviiL 
Dextrine. — See Starch . 

Deydier, Madame, 507. 

Bcydier, P., 367. 

Jleyeux, — , 27, 297, 586. 

Dczaux-Larour, 391 . 

Bholepore, The Kigali *f 5 C57. 

Diadems.— Description of a magnificent diadem wreath yi 
precious stones, from St. Petersburg, 515. Crown of 
the Queen of Spain, ib. Sparkling diadem from Russia, 
rich, and the stones perfectly set, 517. 

“ Dial of.tiiilSeasonb/*— A chart intended to illustrate the 

• sun’s declination at all seasons, afcd the coincident 

effects of light and heat upon various animal an! vege- 
table productions, 313. Description thereof and observ- 
ations thefeon, ib. Book accompanying 4 too diffuse 
for educational purposes, ib. m • 

Dials. — See Sun-dials. 


Dieterici, Professor, 442. • . 

Dieterie, J., 687, 702- . 

Dietriob’and Son, 26, 504. * 

Bieudonnd and Bladel, 334. 

DiA, Marble Manufactory of (Nassau), 33. 

DiezdeUibera, A., 84. 

Bigges La Touehe, Misfecju* 

Bill and M ulehahey, 61. • 

Billon. Lord, 121. 

Dijnech, F., 558. • 

Dimities.— See Cotton Manufactures. • * 

Diminock. T., 541. 

Dinnefora and Co., 45. * • 

Dinglinger, A. &, 475. . 

l>ink, — , 807. * • 

Diojtuic Lighthouse Apparatus*~MocI61s thereof exhi- 
Di^ed ; remarks relating thereto, 530. # 4 

Diorites— Great variety of, in the Vosges, 27. • # 

DirriHO-NKEDi.Es.— See MaynStical Instruments. 

Direct- acting Enoses.— See Steam Regimes. 
discs.— See Optical Glass. • • • 

g nuNFEcriNO Powder— C omponent parts of, described, 44, 
issofeviNO Views AppARATos.-v-Obsgiwatjotts thereon, 273, 
274. Description of Abraham and Co.’s trinopuie 
prismatic lanterd, 273. Other apparatus exhibited, 
274. # • 

Distances, Instruments tor Measuring.— D escription of 
an instrument for measuring distances at sea, an* 
ihanner 3n which used, 253. Other instrument^br 
determining distances, 4254. Alfitude»and azimuth 
• instrument for surveying purposes, ib? Ifaftrument 
based upon the principle of similar triangles for deter- 
mining distances, ib. Instrument ta determine tne dis- 
tance of objects either by nightgir day, ib. Instrument 
• figr determining the distance of inaccessible objects, A 
Diastimetcr, invented by M. KiftspHfech, of Bavaria:* 
description of tbc instrument, 255. Micrometrical ana 
double-image telescope, and 44 coming-up gMR,* for 
• measuring distances either on land or sea, 264. 
Distilling Appahati* for Sea Water — V aluable appa- 
ratus for distilling salt water on board ships, 217. 
Tank apparatus for distillation of water, 316. Adapted 
to the use of a ship of the line, ib. 9 

Ditchburne, T. J., 217. • # 

. Biti, Madame, cxx. • 4 • 

L Dittmar Brothers, 489* a 

fDiuzi, F., 598. * * 

** Di verhorcm Artium Scedula.”— T hisw^rk, by tlie monk 
Theophilus, alluded to,““” 


Diamonds.— Collection of crystalline diamonds from Ame- 
ricans. See also Diadems. Jewellery. Precious Stones. 
Diamonds for Gvtss-ourmra.— 1 Theuse thereof dates ffom 
the sixteenth Jbntury. 525. a • 

Diapers— Samples of, 37l, 373. 

Diaropha— A carriage so called, 193. v » 

Dick, A., 387. * 

Dick, D., SOO, 90S. •*, 

Dick, D., and Co., 45. , • * 

DlKert, T., 89. * . 

Dickcon, O., sad Oo., 45. * 

BickscAsand Lacings, 352. • • 

Didler, F.,889, 702. t • s 

BidoLA. Firm in (Jurcfr), ^xviil, sxxii. (Exhibitor), 40^ 

Didofc/Ambrose, 404. • * , 

Bidet, Ffiui$ois, 427. . , * . »• 

Bidgt, Henry, 409. 9 • • 

Bidot, M. M., 397, 400. 

Bidot, Pierre, and Firmin, 404. g 

tkMSmmmm, Works in, Intaglios, he. — Notices of coins, 
*■" - nedallic character, 6“ " 


medals, models of a m 

sions struck from dies for ornamental purpofes", ib. 
Gems In cameo or intaglio and shell cantos, ft. Seals, 
Ac., 15. 9 


68$. imprap- 


Diepers) T. H., 196. 
Diergardt, F., Ob. 


I, , Wl f | 

— na Coufjir— Process invented by {Andy, of Turin, for 
coittf *ndn|te scale, 704. 


Dividing Machines.— Macnins for dividing hydrometers 
• and other valuable scales, 257.* Great accuracy of the! 
machine, ib. Description thereof, ib. Plan adxtyted 
forworking, ib. Various machine* from France,*#. 
Description tlujreof, ib. 9 

Diving Apparatus.— Sets of dresses and apparatus, of 
excallcn^construotton,208. • • 

Dix,*il,5£ * . . * 

Dixey, — , 2^2, 273, 301, 302, 305. . •• 

Dixon ^G., 628. ^ • * 

Dixon, J., 98. • • 

Dixon, J., and Son, 5<M. 

Dixon, P., antP^ona, 5149. 

Dixon, Son, and CoTl 49f 635. 

Dixon and Sons, 51*. 
j^Bixon au$ Whiting, 392. 

Djexairglou, — , 162. 
plidkva&zo, ^Prince Niko, 96. 

Iftbbelaere-Hulin, — , 372. 

Dob brand Co., 431, 448. 

Doblis, G., 254. • 

Dobson, — , 305. • • • 

Dobson, J., 208. * 

Docquir tnd Parys, 78* 

Dodd, E., 333*334. • 

h Dodd, J., 333, 334. * 

Dodge, — , 422« • 

*' Dodge. Catherine, 168. • 

Doe, iia|leton, and Co., o64. # 

Doe, W ., 480. 

Doerner, F., 384. • • 

Doerr and Eeinhard, 392. • 

DgEsxiNS — Sdbcimans of, 352, 853. * 

Dofas, D., 575. * • 

Dolberg; — , 960. • • 

DoJIbnd, 247, 249,153, 299. # 9 
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Detkmd, Jtokn, experiments conducted by, in do-operation 
w|th Inter and^ Klingenstierna* for discovering the 
•v * proportionJr curvature in achromatic lenses, $29. 
r 3>ew*& — CkdlecTioa of dolls and dolls’ dresses, 681 r Great 
. skill displayed in the manufacture! ib . Rag-dolls very 
M remarkable productions, ib. 

. *Bomeny, L. J., 230, 334. 4 , < 

Domingo, St.— JB eautifuV specimens of mahogany from, 121, 

Dominick. G. f 65, 163. , ' f 

Dommcr, T.,* 37i. « 

Don Brotherraod Co., 372. t 

Don, W« and J., and Co., £72. « < 

Donat, A.. 965. , c 

Donat ana Co., 365. 

DonUftborpe, G. £., 19C, 199, 203. 

PonbAv Engine^ — S mall donkey eligrae, with its, pumps 
and valve-boxes complete, fbr a steam-boat, from Bel- 
gium; purpose to which applicable, 172. Donkey 
«. engine, commended for arrangement and workmanship, 

173. « o * 1 •• 

Donkin, B., 427. * * , 

Donkin, Bryan, and*0to., 183, 198, 203, 427. , 

Donlan, M. J. J. ,*b8 v 
Donneaud and Co., 628, * 

Ddrael, — , 408. 4 g 

Book Handles, FIacques, Sec.— Made ofehi na and earthen- 
* voire. 541. And of glass, 536. Manufacture of door 
^handles, Stc., of protect stone, 630. Specimens * exhi- 
bited, ib. •'Specimens of bnss and sine door-plates, 682. i 
FiUfea with composition not liable to crack, ib. - j 
•Dopier, J. V. M\, 450, 454. 4 i 

Doreyr J. F., 197, 204. 

Dhrffeli, T. f 197. r c r , 

Diirr and Reinhardt, 480. « * 

Dorrien, C., 159. * * * 

Dorvoll, Eliz., 644. , 

DotresUnd Co., 162. 

Double Bashes— Meritorious specimens of, exliibited, 330/ 
Doucct and Duclerc, 482. * 

Douglas, J. S., and Sons, 613. 

Douglas Klver Coal Company (Van Diemen's Land), 15. 
See alsg Coal. 

Doulfo* H.. and Co., 582, 586. 

Doulton dnd Watts, 582, 586. 1 *■ 

Doumerc. E., 432, 452« 

Doumortfer, L., 372, t 

Dovo, C. W., aud Co., 475. ■ 

Dover, J» f 258. * 

Dovgston, G. f 550. _ * * * 

Dow, A., 600. ‘ . r 

Dowldggin and Co., 543, 550. ^ 

Drfwel^E., 644. . . * « * 

DowtAS*— Excellence of the specimens exhibited, 371-373. 
Bowlin* 407. 452. , 

DdWs.— See Fcathere «md Down. t . , , 

Dowijp, A., 646.* ^ t * i 

'Dawson, J. E,, 504. c 

Bowson, J. G., 587. 1 • 

B rabbets. — See Duck, DrubbtU'k c. 4 

Dragon's-Blood,— S amples of dragon’s-blood from Suma- 
tra, 74... € * 

Drainage Pipes.— R! pes of various dimensions from Ar- 
dennes, riamur, 23. , 

Draining^ Lerels.' 


Drawing Instruments.— Remarks on the various drawing 
instruments exhibH&d* 306, 206. Fine magactae ease 
of drawing instruments, Inclusive of all ..the recent im- 
t provements, 805. Double protractor, for measuring 
angler and determining heights and distances, 45. To- 
bay’s universal planfog rule, 806. See also MWpto* 
f graph j. Graphic* Teheoope*.,, 

Drawing Pencils,— See Black-lead Pencil *. i ** 
Drawings, Indian Ink and other— Bescrlptioif of isff 
process for multiplying, 699. * 

Dreger, F.,§88, 706. 

Dresden Qbina.— S ee Ceramk Manufacture*, * 

1 Dress Chariot, 193. 

Dressing Cased —Elegant variety exhibited, 450. Awards 
to exhibitors, 453. Specimens of beautiful fitting* for * 
dressing cases in silver and silver-gilt, from France, 
518-520. Dressing cases are exhibited almost exclu- 
sively by British and French manufketurers, who appear 
to monopolize the supply of these articles, G52 The 
tasteful and compact arrangement of these articles of 
very modem date, but in their primitive character (hey,, 
are of considerable antiquity : ancient Itoman one dis- 
covered in 1794, ib. Remarks on the English dressing 
cases of the 1 sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 652. 
653. The present ktylo of ladies’ dressing cases ill 
adapted tor travelling, 653. Gentlemen’s dressing 
( cases, on the contrary, made extremely portable, ib. 
Materials of wl}ich dressing cases are- usually manufac- 
tured, with observations on the ornamentation thereof, 
ib. Remarks on the contributions from Austria, 
Franco, Saxony, and on those in the British Depart- 
ment, 653, 654. List of awards and namdt of exhibitors, 

, 655* Articled exhibited, ib. 

: Dr?sfcr f J. H., sen., 31. 

Dressier, — , 410. * 

Breuze, Reiss do, 165. 

Drewsen, .1, C., 444. 

Brewsen abd Sons, 429, 435, 452. 

Brcyse and Collenbusch, 504. 

Dried Herbs and Roots— Specimens of, 47. 

Drilling Machines.— Drilling machines of various sizes 
and capabilities, 200. Specimens of two large radial 
drilling machines, ib. Excellent self-acting vertical^ 
drilling and boring machines, ib. 

Drills.— The sower with his seed-lip superseded by a com- 
t plicated machine, the drill, depositing the seed in rows, 
and drawn by several horses, 228. Economy of seed, 
labour, and time, from the use of this implement, 228, 
229. Improvements which have taken place in the 
drill, 229. * Description of Hornsby aqd Son's drill y 
also of tiarretttand Co.’s, and of 11 ensman and son’s drill, 
r ib* Approval of the Woburn drill, tbt Simple, well- 
made drill, exhibited by M. Claes, of Belgium, ib. De- 
scription of the turnip drills and liquhfohanure distri- 
i butors exhibited, 230. Names of exhibitors, exhibits, 

• and awards, 242. Hand-drills to supersede the use of 
the bow -drill, 316. 

Dhills (Linen, Cotton, &c.)— General good quality of the 
• specimens exhibited, 371-373. See also Cotton Manu * 

. facturee. • 


facturee. 

Drion, E., 504. * 

Drolenvaux,. M. — Glass manufactory established 
Lettenbacn (France), in 1730, 525. 

.«, «i. • Droop, — , 45. A* 

.—Beam draining-level, with ^adjusting Drouin an4Brossler v 45, 161. 
i on tripod stand, 254. Simple and inex- Drdo Thape (London), 72. 


by, at 


parallel plates _ _ 

.pensive, ib. Useftrl in laying tiles, leveling* and In 
« * buildings 4 operations, ib. Workman’s draimng-le^hl 
with a fob, for the use of fann labourers, ib. x 
Draining machines.— See Agricultural implement *. 
Draining TIles.— Remarks* on* the unusual beauty and 
purity of the^material used for tto draining pipes and 
tilct manufactured on the estatqof the Earl if Ennis- 
killen, 581, 582. Account of the Florence Court Tile 
and Pottery Works. £8*. 

' Drake, Professor F.. 68S, 697* » « ^ 

Drake, RT..386. t "’* 1* * 

• • 

Drafs d'Et^sOr hummer Ci4>ths — S pecimens of; 85%. 
DRAWBRiDGW^bMadeU of, oodfftructedmpon the Dutch rail- 
wayl, 906.^Np#ae mode 1 ' of opening, i& Useiblnqps 
nftbdTOipcipS ii&ustruction, 16. * 

Drawing J^«pf^4Kanufacforod of the best hand*made 


Druggets and Feltep Goods.— See Carpet s. 

Drummoeid, — , 239. , * 

•Drummond , J., 658. 

f bums— I mprovements in this class*of musical instrumento, 


Drv-rot^— See Timber Seasonings 
Dubtr„D.?3*p. 

Duberger, G., 16. * * 

Dublin, loyal Society of, 563. 
Dubois, A., 517. 

Dubois, C.A.>45. 

Djibois, F. W., 337, 342. 

DuboiA G., andCo., 852. 
Dubosq-Sftleil,^ 272. 
Dubrunfout, — , 620. 

Dubsky, Count, 501, 504. 

Ducaue, Lieut., xxv. 

Duooi, A., 157- « 

Dttcci, Messrs., 326,^88. 

Ducel, S. J., 507. 11 
DuoheandCo., 679i 
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Buchel and Son, 475* . y ' ' 

Puchene,J. J,f239,242. 1 9 

Duo«^l>RAfiium. fcc.— General mmVLa nee of the specimens 
OKttMtXdTl, 872,373, 

Puolozeau, Madame A. f 887, 70S. * 

PucourUoux, G. L., 806. 9 

Pucroquet, P. A., .'124, 32g, 383. • * 

Pucfl* and Petit, 669. 

Dudgeon, Bfestra.,*95. 4 

Dudman, J* 446. * * 

DufovlUe, — , 165. » 

utkmd, a, 6&., a 

Pufcmr, A. V Juror), xxviii. 

Mar, J. A, 577. 

Puftnr.L.,46,454. 

Pufowee, — ; sen- 479. 

Pufossee ana Meinotte, 479. 

JDufrenoy, A. (Juror), xxvi. 

Pugard, N. and H., 504. 

Ptiegin, T. B., 76, 92, 103, 140, 664, 671. 
m Piuiaijon, B., 748. 

Punayon-Brunfaut and Co., 468, 471. 

Duirech, — , 558. 1 

Puke and Son, 677. » « 

Puley, J., 504. * 

Pftltgen Brothers, 506. 

Pulud, J. M., 5fig, 551. 

Duxnaine, J. A., 593. # 

Dumaine. X., 162, 364 
Pumas, J. (Juror), xxv, xxvi, 624. 

Pftmblcton, H., 140. 

Dumerey, Meters., 201. 

Pumeril, Sons, and Co., 672, 673. • ; 

Puvnon, — , 700. • 

Pumortier and Co., 628. • 

Pumortior, L., 99. 370. 

Dumpy Levey.. — The indqx bar being placed vertically 
instead of horizontally, 254. Change in Hie mode of 
adjusting the bubble, ib. 

Puncau, Flockhart, and Co., 45. 

Puncan, Judge K. S. (Juror), xxvi. 

Puncan, L. C. (Juror), xxx. 

Puncan, W. L. t 45. 

•Punhill, T., 689, 696. 

Puniu, Count, 311, 312. 9 
Punn, A., 607. 

Punn, T., 187 
Dunn, W.,'600. 

Dunxbcrg Salt Works (Prussia), 32. 

Pupiorry, — , lun., 23. 

pupin, Boron G. (Juror), xxv, xxvii. • 

Dupont, E., 168. 

Dupont, and Co., Messrs., 452, 696. 

Dupont, P., 40A # 

Duport, V., 390. „ 

Duppa, B. 688, 694. • 

Buprat and Co., 103, 601. 4 

Pupre, W. H., 508. 

Dupre drBt Maqr, 90, 95. 

Dupuis, J., 562. • > 

Durand, E. P„ 550. 

Durand, F., 518. t M 

Duranton, J. B., 348. A * 

Purer, Albert, 400, 403. 

Purest, — , 700. * # t M . • 

P lILiam.— D ocuments on the geology of th<? coa], districts 
of Durham, 13. See also Lead. „ . • v i 

Durham, J, B. (Jucpr), xxix, xxxil. (Exhibitor), A86, 616. 
Puseigneur, 161. _ • « 

DumoI, — , mb. • • • t 

Putertre, A., 517. * • 

Duval, A., 161. • 

Dwfel, Afhory, 732. _ 1 

Put al and Paris. 508. 9 . 9 

Duvelieroy, P., 668, 669. 

Puverger, — , 408. 

•Buzoglou, — , 452. 

Dyas, Ej 413. • 

r . * 

Dm AM> CoiAOMiMteuidM of dyeing material*, 47, SO. 
Mevbbwk dyeing matorial for eUk. 47. Extraotiof 
dye- wood* ib Cerariderabte modification wWoh Bid 
J colooA 1 


arts of dyeing and printing in colouA have undergone 
during tne last, half centufy, 85. |No m an ufa cturing 
proeemee have received more idporUnt assistance 
from the, labours, of ^ chemist*, *6,1 Xtyaing purely a 


r 


m 

—a* 

chemical operation, 85. Vast number of iww colouring 
materials discovered and rendefed available, $>. Im- 
proved modes of applying those almady in %se, Thf . 
Increased use of many vegetable colours, ib. Demand 


springing up ’for various dyeing stuffa, ib. Greater 
part of the vegetable dye stuffs used in Great Brit Jiu 
derived from mmlpk countries, ib. Table shoeing the 
quantity of some of the chieftdye stuffi imported in the 
years 1848, 1849, and 1950, ib* Statement of the pro- 
, portion in which sCmc^of the principal dye stuffs are 
supplied by different countries, ib,* Berfeb of dye stuffa 
included Jn the eoKection of Liverpool imports, 86. 
Samples of dye stulte included in the series of Hull 
imports, ib» Complete illustration of the operations of 

# the dyer and calico printer, ib. Specimen? exhibiting 

, the various stages of dyeing arid printing, ib. 'Die arts • 
of dyeing and printing, although involving different 
processes of manipulation essentially the same, ib. 
Detail of the process off dyeing, ib. Also of calico # 
printing, jb. Nature and use of mordants in the prom 
cess of dyeing, ib. Complete collection of the venous 

• chemical agents employed by tile dyer, 87. Enumera- 
tion of the more importantof thlsS uibstanoes, ib. Ob- 
servations on, and descriptions of, the various colouring 
matters or dye htutft exhibited, 87, 68. Mixture of 
tints effected by the cpnibinaticfi of # several substances, 
88. Samples hf skein silk by London dyers, ib. Penes 
of dyes jin fast colours on Lisle thread for glove making, 
\b. Dyed laee cotton resembling the hanyfcpown 
maraboutcilk, ib. Extensively used in nyuaufkcture 

• of velvet, gauze, ribbons, and other fabrics, «{. Valu- 
able collection illustrating the native tcgetabl%dyes of 
Scotland, ib.* Highly complete arid instructive series 
of lichen pjrepamtions, ib. Specimens of safflower, and 

• gpod illustrations of its use in # dyeing silk • *6. Good 
specimens of dye stuffs, includinjpnn interesting series 
of loo dye, ib. Sample of chicory wood, ib. Gan be 
used as a blue dye in the place of real wood, iff Price 

• of chicory woad and of real wood, ib. Large and highly- 
valuable collection of dye studs from India, 88-90* 
Little or nothing known of many of these dyes, 90. 
Several evidently rich in colour, ib. Most of Ummsmay 
be easily had in large quantities, and at comparatively 
low prices, ih. Samples of various dyes frogn*Ceylon, 

• ib. Samples of lichcn v ot orchilla weed, from the Cape 
of Gi>od Hoi>e, /ft t Specimens ef the various descrip- 
tions of dye stuffs from British Guiana, ib. Trinidad, 

* ib. Falkland Islands, ib. Australia, i5. Van Piemen's 
Land and New Zcalaiul % ib. Austria, ib. China, ib, 1 
Egypt, ib. France, tb. • Aigeriq, 91. Greece ib, 

9 States of the Zollverein, ib. Portugal and Alaqcira, 
ib. Kussia, 9u, 91. Snpin, 91. Tunis, ib. Turkey. 
ib. \ Tuscany, i&r-See also Gamtnttme. Muffler, 

WM . a 

Dyed Goons. —“See Wool-dyeing. Woven, Spun, Fabrics* 
Dynamcmh^bh.— A dyqaTnograph fsom Austria, exhibited 
bg the Cnevaiic^ de Burg # 169#* • m 

pYNAMOMETVtis. — The iiivepticyi of these machines, fttr* 
determining the mogf favourable conditions for the 
construction and working of maffiines, with respect to 
the economy of pgwor, is due to General Poncelet, 190. 
Explanatif|p generally of the application ef these ma- 
chines, ib. Dynanftjiueters exhibited constructed under 
the direction or Colonel Morin, 190, 191. Specimen of a 
•* cultivator-dynamometer, exhibited by E.€i. Batall, 242* 
Remarks on the various dynamometers ,cxhibi ted , 304. 

i • * 9 • • 

Eider and Son, 199. * • ' * 

14 Eagle Slayer,” The (sculpture)- Remarks thereon, 685, 
692, 706. * 

Eamehaw. IL, 394. m • • 

Early, E.. 359. • 

Effrly, J.f and Co., 359a _ • • 

EmIo, T. K. 4 Ad Co., 204. • * . *• , 

'Earrings.— S pecimens of turquoise earringq from Russia 1 
most pexfettly set, 617. • # 

East&n AncHiPFXAGo-\EzceUcnt qpeciiqpns oLgums and 
resins from, 76. Ratans and bamboos froip, 664. 

E arthetware/ — S ee Ceramic Manufacture*. ffP 

Eassoa, A., 372. • • 

East and Son|392. . • * 4# 

E41W lNPiA.->Speeteaen of minerals and rucks belonging to 
' erystaluno formations of fiffisi 14. VKbdt, from 
: time immcmorial.u staple crop In (he plain! ofKorihem 
.India, 50* Oate also extensive! v cultivated, Goimral 

* shortness of the crop*. Swing to detects and otenlessness 
in agriculture, ib. ernes of the wheat teaching Eng- 1 
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INDEX, 


land too Jlirty Ondweevilled for ntarket, 52. Samples 
, exhibited, ft* Quality of tho samples or rice from the 
British Jfrm Indies, 53. Flax extensively cultivated 
cftf the British East Indies mostly for the sake of the 
r Oil expressed from the seed, 56. Betel nuts? 57* Poor 
« nature of the samples of cpffee, 58, 59. Mustard-seed, 
8£ V aluable and important odlleotion of raw produce, 
69. ' Collection of gams and resins, 73. Samples of 
gotta neroho, caoutchouA, and India-rubber, 73, 74. 
rast or the c chief gums ard fosins, 74, 76. Various 
desoriptiftjps of bils,80-82. Large and highly-valuablc 
Collection of dye-stuffs and colouring l etters, 89, 90. 
Little or nothing known tf many of these dyes, 90. 
Severed evidently rich in colour, ib. May be easily had 
* in, large quantities at comparatively low prices, ib. 
Large quantity of tanning mategals in the collection. 
92. Lis} of Che various substances, ib. Large and 
totally -interesting collection of raw cotton. 94, 95. 
Statistics relative to the cultivation, consumption, and 
exportation of "cotton, ib, Chief varieties of cotton 
indigenous to Incjia, 94. Good Bamules of hemp, 98. ^ 
Interesting collection ot vegetable fibres : description 
of these varityis fibres; 101, 102. Tables showing the 
comparative strength of vorlous of these East Indian 
*fibfcs, 101. Principal vegetable fibres contributed 
from India, 101, 1C.2. Cork wood ami similar light and 
porous woods, 103. Collection of the various woods, 
the most extensive in the Exhibition, 122* Keipark- 
mUe for {he large mfmbcr of specimens, and their 
excellence, ib. valuable '{practical infdVmation to be 
gained by their examination, if*. Importance of Dr. 
Wulllch’s collection, ib. List of the woods contributed 
by tbe Indian Government, 123-133. 1 Samples of raw 
silk exhibited in the Indian Depaitroext, 162. 

Fine anti illustrative specimens of horns and antler, 163. 
Varieties of specimens of elephants* tusks, 164. Finest 
quality of pearls produced by the bivalve of the 
Indian seas, ib. Specimens exhibited, ib. Fine speci- 
mens of shells yielding mother-of-pearl, or nucrc. ib. 
Fine examples of camCo shells and coral in the Indian 
cojlootion, ib. Specimens of different kinds of isinglass 
*in the raw states from India, 166. 

Cottqp /arns, 347. General remarks on the exhibition 
of 'manufaotjired silks from tho East Indies, 363. 
Observations relative to 1 the manufacture of sealing- 
wax in India, 450. c Specimens exhibited, 451 . Rema rks » 
on the specimens of printed goods from Central Indiu, 
458 v Cloth 4f real cashmere wool, 484. Various dresses 
exhibiting the Indlap cestame in gold tissue and cm- 
‘broidered, £6. «■ Prise Medal awarded for articles in 
earthenware, 543. Carved furniture, &o., 550, 551. 502. 
r. Mosaics, 554. Inlaid wtrk in< pietra dura, ib Stone 
earrings? 5581 ‘Specimens of iaarble, partly manufac- 
twH, 5o2. Number of striking rnd beautiful manu- 
, fisetures in marble sent by various persons from India, 
564. Specimen Jrf marine st^ap, from c Madras, 610. 
Excellent Stearic candles sent from Cossypoifj, 623, 
630. Bleafched-wx cruyUes manufactured at Patna, 
626. gtecls for striking light, 636. (Contribution of 
pine-apples, See., 639. Artificial flowers and fruits, 642. 
Specimens of ethnographical me, dels ln^lay and wood, 
649. 619). Miscellaneous collection oft mineral, vege- 
table, and animal substances usai by the natives of 
India, in their various arts and manufactures, as well as 
In medicine, 650, 651. Desk, and several specimens d£j 
boxes, in dvory and sandal-wood, from- Calcutta anal 
Bombay, 653. Parasols and umbrella# from MoArsbo- 
dabad Ind other ports of India, 657. Interesting speci- 
men® ef decorated stickB, 664. Great variety and 
costly description of the Indian fans ; specimens 
exhibited, $68. Interestidfe c collection of pipes, 671. 
Description of some curious snuff-boxes, 675. 
C|3Atriqi||tion *of« toys. 679. High character of the 
Atterns and dolours of the fabrics and staffs of India* 


57, 58j 60, 62, c33, uu, , 
382, 3&4, 378, 381, 1 


East Indio# Company, xxxV, 14, 

7*V7,8^W,W04>m, l«f— * — , 

Mb 451, 459, 481, BJ9, 354) 597, 629, 678, 72% 739, 740, 

_ 650, 964. . k .,/ 

Eastman * 1 

Boston end Am. 182, 231. ' • 

BMtwood.O..A#4.. - 
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considered the perfection of 
manufactured in 
e Exhibitlch^ q|l 
Various ttfnples 


Ebart Br others. 442. 4W 1 * , 11 

Ebbw Vale Iron Company.— (foe made by the Company of 
the gases escaping from their smelting frimaoes to 
wy T f steam-engine, 8, 9, Ity. * 

Ebelmen, E. (Juror), xxx. 

Eberstaller and Schindler, teS. • 

Euony. — Dye stuflfc* extracted, from, 87. Dyed sam- 

g es, ib . m 

ger Brothers, 375. A * * 9 e 

Eok and Dbrand, 707, 740. * <> 

Rrifordsteln ^Baron, 158. 

Eol&lixnmntand Wftstioh, 687, <394. 

Eclipse Indicator.— Description of this machine, 307. 
Eoroyd, Vj[.f and'tion, 358, 36Q. 

Eddystone Lighthouse — Particulars as to, 530. 

Edo and Co., 614. 

Edelsten and Williams, 504. 

Edge, — , 315. 

Edge, J., 504. 

Edge, T« 504. 

Edglngton, B., 222. c 

EniNmntGii Blinj> School, 422. 

Edinburgh Rope and Saii-cloih Company, 372. 

Edkins and Son-SOSr < 

Educational Model®.— * No means better calculated to Im- 
press the mind of the student with the great unchange- 
able laws of nature and with the construction of the 
mechanical contrivances by which man renders them 
available for his wants than working models, 648. 
These useful aids generally unattainable by the ma- 
jority of students, on account of theif expense, 76. 
Observations on the series of cheap models contrived 
by Mr. E. Copper, Professor of Manufacturing Art and 
Machinery at King's College, London, to illustrate his 
courses of lectures, ib. These models now attainable 
by the working classes at a low cost, ib. Description 
of some of the models exhibited, ib. Prize Medal 
award cu to Professor Cowpcr, ib. 

Edwards, D. O., 508. 

Edwards, E., 401, 508. 

Edwards, F., 504. 

Edwards, J., and Sons, 541. 

Edwards, J. B., 295. 

Edwards, M., 624. 

EdwardB, T., 173. * 

Edwards, T. J., 655. 

Egan, J., 140. 

Egelta, F. A., 504. 

Egger, Count &, Von, 20. — See also Iron and Steel. 

Eager, Count G., 21. 

Egger J. B., 21, 394. 

Eggers, F., 386. 

Egypt. — Observations on the Minerals exhibited by the 
Egyptian Government, 24. Natron Obtained from 
> lakes in Lo^er Egypt, ib. Discovery of Sulphur ad- 
hering to limestone ; importance of the discovery, ib. 
Specimens of gypsum, ib. Fine slabs of Oriental 
. alabaster, ib. More millets than corn grown jn Egypt, 
53. Both copiously illustrated In the Exhibition, ib. 
* i Sample of wheat of admirable quality, ib. Barley 


Rice abundant and of good 


*6. 


The beet cultivated in the Delta of 'the Nfte, at Ro- 
setta, ib. Fire samples of millets, 54. Beans from 
Egypt worthy of especial notice, ib. Samples of olover- 
seed, 16. JSampbs of oil-cake, 56. Samples of dates. 57. 
Specimen of the fruit of the doom palm, ib. Mustard- 
seed, 62.* Largq collection of aromatic seeds nsed as 
* condiments, ib. Collection of raw produce containing 
aood»specmtens of gum, 76, Beries of oils, 83* Col- 
lection of colouring matters or dyeing stuf»,90. Se- 
Cveral good samples of cotton shown In the Egyptian 
collection, 95. Specimens of flax and hemp, 99. Fine 
ospeoimc&s of the, chief woods of Egypt, 152; Orilec- 
tion of horns or various animals, 16$, Specimens of 
elephant’s tusks frpm Alexandria! 164. Specimens of 
; early es^ys in mixed fabrics, 374. 875. Chiefly the 
produce of artizans of other countries, 875. Present* 
state of printing in Egypt, 406. Interesting display of 
speq}memKA06, 407. Statistics of the paper raanufac- 
ture of this country, 444. Specimens or printing, 452. 
Curious contribution of printed hoods, 458. General 
v remarks on the hardware manufactures, 496 r- Manu- 
facture of glass in ancient Egypt, 521. Articles of 
glass coi^ribnted from, 586. mecimens of alahsster, 
561. Laige cfilleotion of excellent perfrunery, 610. 
Crude nmnufr/ltures of the wax candles, 626. Interest- 
ing contribution of confeotiomey and conietvea, 688. 
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* alisier«wood writing-case, .654. Specimens of fens, 

666, Description of sorae*pipfe and piye-bowls, 672* 

Egypt. H. H. tfce Viceroy of, mv. 452. 566. 

EgypMiiwmuntBt^V 90, 56l, 564. # 

Enrexiaeller, F., 470. 

Eichdburg, U. D., and Co., 508. * 

Eichneb, G., 681. . • • * * 

ElckhOtt, Anton, 371. 

Eifffe, -.336.0 • 

Einsledel, Count G., 504, 697? 707. • • 4 

Eippitschleid, t» 78. . I i 

EisenbrandtyC. II , 833. a , • ] 

Ekaterinburg Imperial Polishing Manufactory (ltussia\ 

566. • # 

iSkins, 559. 

Elastic Cloths— Specimens of, for gloving, 353. 

Elastic Tumue*— Specimens or, from France, very well tlonp on Boring’s Electric telegraph, 2g2, 293. Mt>del 

made, 482. Reference to the process of manufacturing of an electro-magnctic. telegraph by Alexander, 223. 

elastic tissues from caoutchouc or India-rubber dis- Interesting as represent ing*an early development of 

covered in France, specimens exhibited, 591, 502, 5%. the idea of a nfetlle telegraph. iJ l Specimens of 

Klatjrb i nM— Samples of, 50. e electric-conducting wires for %til*aqucou# purposes, ib. 

Elba, Ihli: or. — See Tuscany. , All the submarine wires* exhibited based upon 

Electric Telegraph Company, 287. 9 M fair’s a ire, ib. Apparatus in Pdhnexion with tlie 

Eldon, Karl of, 685. * * • telegraph, ib. Gutta-percha pipes /or protecting sub- 

Kj.no*, Karl or, am> Lord HtoweAl, Stator ay- Notice marine wires, ib. 4 Ingenious Prussian electric tfole- 

of,6K5, 693. r graph, ib. Details of construction and working points 

E LEI* HANTS’ Ti'SKS,— See Ivory. 9 in which it differs ftom other telegraphs, 223, 224. 

Ellotric Current Kjc.i lator.— Priucjples and purposes Arrangements provided for facilitating the transmis- 9 

of the apparatus, 289, 2'. 0. < * sidh of electric force to long distances, 294. %m n 

Klutric Mao wets Steel best suited for, is that employed clectro-magvetic telegraph, to. Appiicffiric .to tlie 

1o form the* balance springs of watches, 293. .ordinary use of telegraphs, ib. Alarm bell attached, 

Elfctiiio PiiirntiNU Telfohaphs. - Observations thereon, readily put in and <mt of connexion, ib.* Pair office- 

287. Instruments exhibited, 282. Description thereof, trie, telegraphs* adapted for domestic purposes, ib. 

289, 290. •• •# t Electrical apyaratas for ringing bills m large mansions, 

Electric TcLU.nAPHs a* A A r par AT rs. — Great vaiiety • 294*295. 

placed in the Exhibition, novelty of construction, ami Electric Teleohapu Alarum Be£i a- 1 description of 
important improvement^ in some of them, 21f>. l,aige Brett’s patent, 2 #3. • . 

number of ingenious contrivances applicable to every Electric Teleorapii (Comic) - Dcbcription of, in Anted 
stugc of electric telegraph communication, 2c3. Dili- • by — Smith, 293. 
gcncc of the Electric Telegraph Companv in possessing Electrical Clocks. - S&» Turret Clocks . 
themselves of numerous patents, ib. Fine colUurion Electrical Imstkcments. -- V ery few in number, 281. 
exhibited by them, 283 284. Finn standing obtained None adapted for determining the quantity of a%m»- 
by tlie needle telegraph, giving conventional signals. spheric electricity for meteorological purposes, ib. 

DU I llnAunf imnmirAinfli.iL in lim Mluunnmatni. */• t . M .ni .... . L A It .... . .* ... 


Fnnrtulc thereof, 16. Construction of bety transfesters, * 
i ib, *.Thl$ application is not generally employed} ib. 
Advantages of tAe plan, which works well, lb. Varie- . 
ties of turn plates constructed by Mr. Walker, ib. De- • 
scription of the branch double turn plate, ib In daily 9 * 
use, and acts well, ib. Lightning conductor far the 
protection of the telegraph and wires, ib. Graphite 
^battery, description thereof, 291, 292. Moveable stuffe 
originated by Mr.* Walker, 2*2. «iiffplk*ity of the 
contrivances it w r orks well, ib. Ringing handle for 
stations where the belMpe a distinct wire to itself, ib. 
Object thereof, satisfactory performance, ib. Allan's 


exhibited by them, 283 284. Finn standing obtained 
by tlie needle telegraph, giving conventional signals. 

284, Recent improvements in the galvanometer, .‘A. 
Perfection of the ngedle telegraph, ib. Form of the J 
needle most generally used, ib. History of tlie electric* 
telegraph from its discovery, detailing the improve- . 
meats effected, ib. \ al liable inventions exhibited s/6, j 
Observations on the essential or fundamental points 
of an electric telegraph, firstly, the generation of the | 

, force, 2$U, 285. Secondly, the insula tk>n of the force, i 

285, 286. Thirdly, tlie utilization of the electric threo, 1 

286, 287. Cautta percha the most valuable material j 
for the insulation of the wires, 285. Grcyt protco- 
tion required for submarine wires, ib. % Specimens 
McNair's process of covering giitta-jiercha wire, tb. 


None adapted for determining the quantity of sftma- 
spherie electricity for meteorological purposes, ib. 
Great want of such an instrument, tb. Application oi 
• steam power to the pnsinction of *olectricity, ib. 
Gutta percha electrized machines, 281, 282. This holds 
out the ho|»e of obtaining olectrici^ of tension on a 
1 large sculc by the application of steam power, th. 
Description of this muolytyi, 282. Gutta peicfia ap- 
plied to such a purpose quftrf nc*v f ib. Glass plate 
electrical machiqjp, with both positive and ncg&th’e 
conductors, ib. Delicate astatic galvanometer, lb. 
Description and obj<$t of fills apparatus, ib. Harris's 
thermo-electrometer, tb. Simple and effective electrical 
machine for medical purposes, ib. Hydro-eltciric 
chain Jmtt|ripp, ib. gVrrangecl to bo very portable,* 
designed to tie worn on the Vudy^tfr the cure or chwtic 
diseases, its • • 


McNair's process of covering gutta-percha wire, tb. • chain Jmltgpps, ib. gVrrangecl to* bo very portable,* 
Construction of wrought-iron chain pipes, a ith sw i\ el | designed to be wofn on the Vsidy^tfr the cure of ohusuic 

joints for protecting submarine wires, th. Difficulties, diseases, its • ' 

in the*application of this plan, 2fH>. Flan worthy eff | Ei.ec'tko^dtnamomyters. —Webers electro-dynamometer 
commendation, frbich has recently appeared, com bin- , • for measuring tlie iotcusity of galvanic currents, 313. 
ing the leading essentials of a submarine w ire, <6. De- j General remarks thgreon, ib, 0 

scription of the principle of construction, jA Electric I Elcctro-magne^t Mach inch and Apparatus*— A ppli- 
signals by ignition. «6. Illumination shocks, ib. Prin - cation of electm-mfegnetism to <lir movement of 

oiple of Bain's printing telegraph, sT, The galvano- ! mac) lines, 282. Discovery of Professor Oersted, ib. 

meter most successfully pressed into tglegraphtoscrvire. 0 •• No great power yet obtained, ib, Man^ important 
C§rms the essential part of the needle telegraphs, 286, • difficulties overcome, ib. Objects exhibited, 282, 283. 

287. Varieties of needle telegraph, 287.* Printing, Deoenptiotf dheroof, and observations of the Jury 

reading, and motive processes, ib. liie French (levers- Thereon, ib. • * 

meut required signals jUi resemble those of the old • Electroplating.- Application of sulphurot ofcnrboif to 


•semaphores: they hdve extensive codes, ib. Conven- v « electro-plating, 88. Important position in industry 
tional signals preferred fn England, ib. In Prnsrga * and commerce maintoJn*l by the electric process of 
every letter is pointed «out, ib. Printjpg telqgraplis gohl-plating. silvcf-plating, fee., 611. liftioductigit of 
nvsfSnffid in America, ib. Reading instruments papt the preboss Into England by Messr^ Eftkiugtqn, blason, 
reared In Eng|and, ib. Instrument* that have obtained • and Co., ib* # Remarks on th£ collectism exnibitetb by 
a standing are those whose action Ib direct, and not * this firm, 512. Specimens of •electro-ply ling, after 
the result of any extraneons mechanism, iU Pescrip- EUr^igton's |«tent, from Rronce, 518. ^ # 

tlon of the several telegraphs exhibited, r 287, et teq. ft lectroty vbSI - Applicaljon of clcqtrotyping to typo 
Specimens of cables designed for the protection of sub- , founding, 411. This an Improvement descrying vneiw 

marine telegraphic wires, 290. Electrochemical lelo- lion, to. Ingenious device for preventing the eaV 

graph hyBaiv), ib. Copying electrlo telegraph by Bake- Brons adhering no* the original plate 

well, ib. Mods of insulation of telegraphic wires, 290, exhibited. 412, 509. I.ist qf mrards, 

291. Gbservations with regard to wires suspended m the Elestrum - w drks dt d^rt in, 685. # 

open air, 291. ilubstltunon of a largq open-mouthed Elffirofh, D. 11., 3 12. * 

cone, for the old fonn of wa,% ib. Lines ig rail where Elhagc Aiy Elmajboor, 93. 4 

this system has been carried out, ib. t Remarkable for Kthonngfne, Dgvcl uysd', 447. 1 

their perfect insulation and good working order, ib. ElAingbriS, Mason, and Co., 31, 512, 739. 

I m proveme nt s made wjth regard to |iie«insolatlon of Ellanv Soncs, and Co., 45. V • 


Ingenious device for preventing the 
front adhering Vo* the original plate, ib. •Spcclm 
exhibited. 412, 509. Mst qf tfWards, 4J1*X 


exhibited. 412, 509. Mst qf tfWards 
Ileotrum - w drks dt Art in, 685. # 

SlffroTh, I). IL, 312. * 
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Ellin, T^and Co., 490. 4 F 

Ei.ur«oiD*~M«deU>fan, 313 
EunvMiuugCi— Dmcriutloa theren, 305. • 

f lBott twadHej*, 197. 

' a « 

‘i Elliott «ad Son, BOi. 

‘Elliott and Sons, 218, 252, STS 2g7, 273, 298, 901, 90S, 90S, 
EIU^V.,71,122, 127. * 

Ellis, J., 490. ' o * 

fillip Sophia <70. * * 

Ellis and 8Gh, 556, 565. 

Ellis,. W.. 508. , p i * 

Ellison. r. (Juror), xxvfii, xxix. t 
Elmendorf, E. F. f 09, 372. 

Eioife, M., 28. . 

Eloid, Felix, 2&— See also Safety Lamps. 0 

Klpiza, Don F. (Juror), xxix. 

Klseoot Colliery, Barnsley; 11. — Soo also Coal 
Elvan Stone.— fee Porphyry. * 

Elzevirt, — ,*106. c 4 . 

Email Ombrant.— The process of Baron du Tremblay for 
glazing porco&in, stamped with designs eg caned, 

Eiwo9bei» Books fob the Blind. -“-See Blind, Apparatus, 
4 and Books for teaching the . 

Embossed Cawco.— See Bookbindings 
f Embossed (Repoubs6) Work.— Remarks on the principal 
oontributions in thi* section, 693. 6 * 

Embkoi imift .—Remarks on the progress made in the 


EnnUkttlcn, Earl 581, 562. 

Emory, T., 581, 163. <" . 0 *, 

Enamelled Ware— S pecimens of, 60S, 50i.p06,C07, 506,509. 
Enameia and EnaStel Painting. — Merit in design and 
■* 11 colour of the Mian enamels, though for the most part 


manufacture of English, Irish, and Scotch sewed 
muslin embroidery, 464. National importance of this 
Branch of industry evidenced by L the number of exhi- 
bitors and the veiled merits of their productionsj ib. 
Retrospective view of the trade, ib. First, decided 
impulse gftcr. to the manufacture by the social revo- 
lution wrought among the Scotch and Irish peasantry 
«tr the introduction of machinery for linen yam 
•pinning, ib. Great benefit resultiug to the manufacture 
by the substitution of lithogrilpby for the old, tedious, 
and expensive system of block printing, ib. No great 
« increase in the amount of employment in Ayrshire and 
oth$r places in Scotland ; but in Ulster and the West 
* tf Ireland the embroidery trade almost universal, and 


thft principal support* of the female population, ib. 
Variation in the wages paid for working according to 
the prosperity or otherwise of the trade, 464, 4tf5. 
Estimated amount annually turned over in the imuu- 
f&oturc, 465. The mwfot for these industrial produc- 
tions dally enlargfti$ Doth at home and in the colonies ; 


c tions dally enlargftig. Doth at home and in the colonies ; ib . List* of 

large quantity also taken by the United States, ib . Epuhator for, 
Increasing sale in the continental countries, not with- . ,n J/Epurat 

standing the prevalence of* hostile tariff^, ib. The new system 
home*embroidery trade well but not morb than ode- Equatokials.— 
^lately represented in the Exhibition; nature of the ,Erord, P\ 328, 1 
Articles exhibited ; foreign-production exhibited, ib Ebatosthenv#- 
c Future prospect^pf the trade decidedly Va voidable, ib . face, 3 12. 
Government schools of design tending largely to deve- EnaoTiNE.—An 
lop its growth, »6." Embroidery work of .every de- Erich, C. A., 55 
scription of very ancient aate in Frftncc, ib . Number Ericsson, J., 21! 
of females to whom it giv<$ employment, ib . This Ernst, F., 508. 
branch may be placed under two heat$ viz., embroidery Ershoff, Licut.-< 
iji clours andfancy work and white embroidery, though Erskine ana Co. 
these may be subdivided into several parte, ib . Lyons Ertel and Son, % 
odd Ptfris the chief seats of embroidery iq colours end Ehythujc Acid 
fancy work ; great variety of tasteful articles maxMi- EscAqpiEwrs oi 
faqtured, ib. Great extent to wkich 4 :#iiito embroidery Kschcrisch* — . 1 
is otfried on; principal articles manufactured * de- Eschtgciler, Mil 

* partments in which chiefly carried on, 466. Great Esdailes and.Mi 
extent to whicli embroidery is carried on in Swittyr- «Essaddy, S., 164 
land { beautiful specimens? roduced ; statistics relative Essences,— S ee 

9 ip this branch of manufacture, 467. Exhibition of Essential Oms. 
Tupbwldoryrfrom Saxony, Spain, and HomSUrg limited, djssqx, 5V , 687, 

• ib . ftw otylcies, of embroidery ftftm Austria, and Estcourt, S., 45, 
those Jiot suited* to* the British market, ib . List 'of Esthonia, Govi 


moll in the British B#hrtaent, aiql from 4 France, 
Hesse, and Switzerland, 520. Notices the principal 
* wojka In enamel pa poreettln and met*jL687, 688, 694. 
t (Ibosryations on a miniature of Charles UL, firing upon 
f the Huguenots, by WustUch (Bavarian ^Department), 
o99. Notices of the contributions in the French t>«- 
pertment^ 702. The like of works in foe Austrian 
Department, 703. Remarks on miniatures on enamel 
sent from Saxony, 899. 

Encaustic Fainting and Fresco— N otices of the principal 
frorks in. 688. 

Encaustic Tiles.— Many and important improvements in 
encaustic tiles, introduced by Mr. Minton, 554. Va- 
riety, beauty, and excellence of the enoaustlc and 
mosaic tiles manufactured, 577. * 

Enfert, D\ Brothers, 165. 

Enfcr, E. 176. , 

Engagement Register.— Circular slate, with divisions for 
eaclrtay in the month, 31 5. Use thereof for registering 
engagements, &c., ib. 

Algol, F., 313. * 

Engel, J., 686, 7<f4. 

Engelor, H. M.,and Son, 600. 

Eugelmanu, — , 703. .. 

Edgelmann, S., 78. • 

Engepth, Professor W rf (Junir), xxvi, 

England, G., anil Co., 184, 186. 

English. E. F. f 551. 

English’s Patent Campldne Company, 72, 80. 

Engraving on Glass— Prize Module, & c., awarded for. 536, 
537.C. * ’ 

Enriquez, J., 57. 

Euriquez, J. N., G3. 

Eusrhcde, J., and Sons, 406, 408, 410, 454. 

Ensor, T. f 481. 

Enthovcn, K., 43, 184. 

Env elope Cases.— Eiegnn t variety exhibited, 450. ' 

Envelopes.— Machines for folding aud gumming, 198. Im- 
portance of this branch of the paper trade, 447. Num- 
ber of Exhibitors, ib. De La Rue’s patent machine, 
(, ib. Messrs. Waterlow’s folding machine, ib. Speci- 
mens exhibited, 448. Collection of adhesive envelopes, 
ib. List* of Awards to Exhibiton, 454. 

Epurator for vCotton.— Machine, from' France, termed 
• n Ji’Epurateur,” for opening and cleaning cotton on a 
new system, 196. 

Equatokials. — See Astronomical Instruments. 

, Erord, PT, 328, 329. 330, 333. 

Erato8thene£t!— M odel of tills portion of the moon’s sur- 
face, 312. 

Ergotine. — An extract of the Secale comutum , 43. 

Erich, C. A., 55. •• 

Ericsson, J., 219, 24b, 252, 253, 301, 362. 

Ernst, P., 508. f 

Ershoff, Licjit.-Gonenil, 53, 54. 

Erskine afkd Co., Messrs., 14. 

Ertel and Son, m, 250. 

Eiiythi^c Acid— Prepared from lichens, 50. 

Ebcacements of Watches.— S ee Watches. t 

KschoHschk— .449. 

EBchvciler, Minlity Company in (Stolbeig),^!. 

Esdailes and«Margrave, 219, 601. 4> 

«Essaddy, S., 164. ’ * # 

Essences. — S ee Perfumery. r 
Essential Qels.— S ee Oils. # v 

fiasex, 694. c 


ibilors to whom astyrda were 


Muto Mine, N< 
titan the M4gq4 


Emxrt— Samples^l 
JImBbt PAWBL-fla 


India, aim China, 483, 484. Designs for 
— Senalto Demmsfor Shawl* and Yams. 
OmRwrai In. the veinstone, from the 
ff Gmoda, ftl Ffoe speoimeps of, 
Run, New Grenada, 33. * 

titnrNam (Greece), 33. 
jellent speclmena of eiqeiy pflpxr and 


Esthonia, Government of (Russia), 995 r 

Estivant Brothers, 5, 26, 16.% 691, 498. 8ee also Brass 
, Manujhctures. 

Eiex, A., 685, 700. 

Etcnocraphical Models.— Description, under this title, 
oFa fewcollections of small figures illustrative of 
foreign costumes and manners, 648. High interest 
yhich these modeUpossess, apart from tli^r merit as 
* works of art, fo. Thesatmodw coftfised to one exhi- 
bitor in the British Departmout, and to the Maltese, 
Spanish, and Indian Sections, 648-650. Remarks on 
the taiiiiffll group of wax figures exhibited in the 
Fine Ai$ fourt, by N. Montonsri^ illustrative of 


of a few’coi lections or email figures ttlustn 
foreign costumes end manners, 648. High 
yrtiich these models possess, apart from th^r i 



INDEX. 


Mexican town and savage life, 649, 650. Remarks on 
the figures modelled in clag and plaster, and carved in 
wood, exhibited in the Indian Court, 649. Figures 
from Malta modelled in wax, ib. Remarks on the 


fans, and remarks thereon, from 
Turkey, and Wuftomburg, 608, OC 


qpi, Tunis, 
ev of exhi- 


Turkcy, and Wurtomburg, 608, 069. Number of exhi- 
bitor of fens; classification thereof according (e the* 
various countries, G69. LisJ of awards, i ib, • m • 


model, contributed by Spain, illative of the dr.16 | F**lay, Mmhael (Juror), xxvi, 52b. 
and manner, of tlial country Jb. T-iut of award., 650. | Faraday aniT Son, 504. . 

Etienne! 8t (Franco) - Tort of H. Chuard’a gazosoope In j Farcy, J. (Juror), xxvi. • , 

the coal mines or, 296.e * r • Fabina — Sample, of make fanna*from tb^Lmted^tatee, 


Kttcib.TMcliBoB, 57. 

Eabrna, Bishop of, 60. • 

Bunion and Milligan, 148. 

Evans and Co., 345, 316. 

Evans, J)., abd Co., 459. 

Evans, Dr., 63. 

Evans, K., 403. • 

fCvuus, F. J., 45. 

EvanB, G., 45. 

Evans, J., and Son, 173. 

Evans, J., Son, and Co., 499, 504. 
Evans^J. S., 424, 426, 452, 741. 
Evans, Messrs.. 447. 

Avans, O. B., 277. 

Evans, II., and Co., 469. 

Evans, S. A., axx. 

: Evans and Son, 394. * 

Evans, W., 122, 173, 346. 
Kvemerl Sisters, 471. 

Everett, — ,631. • 

Everitf and Son, 501. 

Kvershed, — , 391. 

Evrot, , 574. 

Ewart, II., 644. 

Ewing, J. 11., 158. 


55. 

r ftFarina, A., 410, 454. • 

, „ Farina, J. M., 669, 611,614. • 

) Farjou, 11., 162. 

• ,Fariow, C-, 677, < *678. ## 

Farlow, J. K,, 677, 678. 
i Farrangc, Miss, 4*2. 

I Farrobo, Count de, 84. 

! Farrew, C., 508. * • 

! Fossin, jun., 375. 

. Fastre, — , 299, 301. 

| Faucet, T., 140. t 
! Faucouicr-Dclii*, 508. 

haudel and Phillips, 472, 474. 

’ Fdtildiug, .1., 508. 

, Fuuler,^!. F. (Juror), xxviii. 

* Faulkner, K. and C., 56* 

; Fauntleroy und Sons, 104, 164. 
j Fnuguier, L. F., 000.» * 

• I Faure, J. M., 551. 

J Fausseuiagiic, * ,165. 

Fnuvelc-Delubayrc, 6(K). , 

! Favrc, Brandt, 342. 

, Havre, 11. A., 342. • 

! Favrel, — , 29. 4 


Excise Duties. — Injurious results attending the oncratioft Fawcett, - , 474. 
of the Excise laws relating to the mauufucturc ofgla&, Fawcett. B., 45. 
ft-23. ; Faye, P?G., 5o». 

Kxi>AN»i<»t Grjui.- Patent expansion gear, by which tho . Feu, -.56. , 

variations of tin* expansion may be registered whilst j Fbatiirhs aso Down.- I nstructive and comprehensive col- 


the engine is working, 172. 

EvE-riix.es l'oa Tei-iwcopiw.- - See Telescdp* h. 

Eyes, Artificial- -Observations on the collection of, 345. 
Eymicn, P., and Son, 162, 3i»7. 

Eyre, Ward, and Co., 10, 489. 

Efres, Win., and Sons, 352. 

Faber, A. W., 450, 452. » 

Fabian, C. G., 84, 103. 

Fabrique-Noury, Sou, llarouin, and Co., 1C2, 367. 

Fabry, A., 175. 

Facsimiles of Ancient MSS.— Remarks on the fnc -similes 
of illunynattons and initial letters executed by Count 
•Auguste de Bastard, 688, 703. s # 

Fac-simii.c-5 of Pointing — Executed by the hand, 6%. 

Facy, R., 307. 

Faddy, Captain, ff*6. • . 

Fadeuilhe, V. B., 65. 

Facssler, — , 476. • 

Fucssler, J. A., 602. 

Fairbairn, W. (Juror), xxvi, xxxi. » 

Fair bairn, W., and Style, 169, 200, 202js203. 

Falcini Brothers, 551. « 

Falconer, Dr., 6:4). 

Falisse and Trapmann, 221, 504. * • 

Falk, — (Juror), xxix. • 

Falkland Islands— Promising specimen^Fllcben and or- 


1 lection thereof, 163. Different states of preparation 

# for bed-stuffing, ib. 9 Names of the exhibitors and 
| awards, ib. General admiration attracted by the beau- 

• tif ill colouring and graceful form of those ornanfents, 

j 387. Kinds generally worn for dress, ib. Kqjparks on 

j these varieties as regards their relative value and flse, 

I ib. Employment given to, a great number of females 

j # by the manufacture of feathers, ib. # Articles exhibited ; 
f • names of exhibitors to whom awurd^ have been made, 
9 ib.- See also Leather, Ac. 

! Featiif.h Flow eiss.- -See Flowers, Artificial . 
i i Kcau-Bechaiil, V. A., 459. 1 ** » , 

t . Fechner, — . 404. 448. # 

' Feccla.- Fine collodion of fecules from Paris, 55. Sam- 
j nl es of from the United SfUteu, ib .~ also Starch. • 
; Feetnam, Miller, and Co., .)04. « 

! Fehr and Eisenriug, 4f3. • 

•j Fehr, J.C..348. 

. Feichmann, C?,831. • m 

, Feigcns]tui, A.. 166. 

• . Feischman, -, 408. • * 

I Felix, A.,* 069. t • 

i*relkin, W. (Juror), xxv, xxviii. 

j Felt Hats— Spesiincns ox, from France, 481. « 

J Felt Cloths Sp6cinfens^>f, 352, 353. • % 

» Felting Wools.— See ttaw Produce, 


Falkland, Loud — Statue of, remarks thereon, 68.), 6 
Falloise, J- 517, 687, 705, 740. • 

Fallon-Pifbn, J. B., 2X •• , 

Falsou, 8., 520. 9 • • 

Fanf.ourt, C., cxx. • 

Fans. — Occur in paintings on Theban tombs, 666 


m'gusortfMUljr, and Co., 582. 
erguson and Sons, 345, 346. 
ergnsson, C. A. end T., 22ty m 
l erie, W., 372. • 


idies, 667. Two forms of the fan roferred to in the | dried lei ns trom Maaeira, ^>i. % 

rnrka of the middle Bges, ib. Fun, as Brought to Keroaoll»und BolTnnd, 348* , , 

ranco by Catherine do Medicio, ib. Gorgeous fane Ferraro, F. nml lj.de, J.J. . • 

In use in the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XJT, ; # Ferraz, H amt bisters, 643. • S 

high cost thereof, ib. Fainted fans of spiivcrtpl use Ferreira, M. B., 90. . . ... . 

and moderate price in Italy in the early part of the Ferrior, llonourablo J., 10. 8w aJ^OridrqTMi*. 

17th century, it. England a groat buyer of fans in the FEHUOi—Boyal Manufactory oflsabella II. at^Spain), 8i 1. 
__-.a r 1 i s - ^nuutsnntK MftiM of. for railways. 288 . • 


4IUI LCUUUY. fU . CVIIKIttllU ■ Riiw v. if,. , . »» . » .. a da ' ' 

lost cefttury, ib. Superiority of the Chinese fenfl, i'A* F ek« f •Boat— -M odel of, for railways, 2p8. 

Description of the fans OT France; statistics of the I Foruveladgi, The (lailor# Association), Janina, 484, 
trade at various periods, 667, 688. Ntmierofe examples j Fery, A* 53. • • # 

of fens contributed by tho colonial ^ependencios ol J Fesslef, A, (Jufor), xxix. | rtnnl .. - ~ 

Groat Britain; remarks thereon, 66^ Specimens ol j Festikh^ Quabhies (b. Wahy).— Superior quality of the 
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slate* from the FesUntog Qnarrift. 8. Beautiful spe- 

atmaaka .Ua. H Jfi Ur* * 


Fetu, 608.. , i 

CFeuaher, — , 701. 

f JFeutlitwanger, Dr., 18, 76. * « 

Feyeuf, N. D. ( M., 55. , 

Fibrous Substances.— One of the most Important sections 
fl of the wliole series of raw produce, 93. Division of 
this siHijcdu into three (dstinet heads, ib. The first, 


The first, 


Table showing the relative power of these various en- 
gines, 179, 180. r £ 

Firmln and Sons, 504. 

Firth and Sons, 350. - " _ 

DflSoh Brothers, 471.# 

Fischer, A., 21, 489, 504, fl98, 788. 

Fischer, B., 21.—! St® jdsu Steel. ' 

Fischer, 542. c 

Fischer, C. A., 221. * 1 * 

Fi&shor, £. F. A., 442^452. • 6 

tFhchor,#!. II., 504. 

FLchor, C.KJ., 707. 


Interesting collection of vegetable fibres from India. 

tm a »n o .1 j* i m ~ L 


102, 103. Bale of “New Orleans moss,” a substitute 
• . for horse-haii? from the United States, 103. Specimens 
of fibrouo wood frern Austria, ib. Specimen of fiqn 
wool used for stuffing /urniture, from Prussia, ib. Spe- 
cimens of vegetable .fibres from Spain, and also from 
Portugal, iff. See also Cotton. Flax and Hemp. 
Fieaiho, Marquis de, 84, 103, 153. c 
Fiedler. A. G., 352. 

Field, J. C. and fi J., 624, 628. 

Field and Son, 267, 279. 

FuslifGuns. See Cannofy frc. ( 

Fierdhousc dad Cd, 202. e - 

Fleux and Ob., 390. 

Figchtr and Sous, 157. t 

Figgins, V. and Jo, 410, 452. , 

Figueircdo, J. de, 3JV 563. 

Fijcmonoff, K., 99. ' f 

Files.— SpecimtauL rtf various descriptions, 489, 491* 
Filigree Work. — F iligreq work from India as perfect os 
tftat from China, 51 1. Specimens of, from Malta, 520. 
Specimens of filigree work from Genoa, 517. r . 
Filters. — Observations on Kansome and Co.’s filters. 576. 
Finch, J., 541. 

Fjntffi and Willey, 208. 

Fine Am. Materials and Processes atVucajrt.r to 
9 — Notices of the principal materials and processes 

applicable to the Fine Arts generally, viz. : -1. En- 
caustic pointing and fresco, 688.-2. Ornamental 
printing, chrcpno-typography^ gold-illuminated typo- 
graphy, %>., tA — 8. Lithography (black), chrom*- 
lithography, *goId-illumlnated lithography, &o., ib. - 
i 4. Zincography or \)thcr modes of printing, ib. Other 
processes, ib. * 

Finger Plates. — Protean stone or imitation ivory plates, 

1 628. Specimens exhibited, 6Ao. See also JJbor Plate*. 

Finlaison, r W., 95. < 

Finlay son, Bousefield, and Co., 370, 3ft. 

Finlay son, P., and Co. 348. _ , 

FiufS J.,600.. * . * • v “ . 

Fiolot, U, 89, 672, 673.’ , c 

Fire Anm mi. ators.— Portable machinery Philips, for ex- 
tinguishing fires by chefnicol apphoation, 297, 298,. 
Mixture used, 298. Detail of experiments tried, and’ ‘ 
resuUs, ib. Principle of action,’ HI. Unattended with any 
practical difficulties in itsusepi’A 1 Great. advantages on 
snip-board, ib. Anuihil&tor designed by means of a 
(lifohaige of gas to extinguish fire, ib. The Jury had a 
no opportunity of examining this machine, *76. t 

•Fire-Arms.— See G**w, fro. Iron. t t* K 
Fire-B itiffts. — Samples of fire-bricks exhibited by Messrs. 

• Cowqp and Co., Blaydoti Burn, NewcastleAm-Tynu 
584. Great ex\?nt of their works, ib. Otlier samples 
of fircf-bricks exhibited, 59^ 585. Specimens of glazed 1 
•fire-clay fcficks, 596. • 

Fibe^av— Specimens of, 23. Articles from Bfcitdoir, Bel- 
gium, 1 fciade^f Refractory clay, ib. -Sfce also Clay, IfcMj 

Fire-Clat^fooos (glazed) -r-Several extpbitors of glazed 
fireclay goods, some of thffiti nearly approximating t*> 
the manufacture of norcelain, 586. O bjects exhibi ted 
and awards, H. Specimens of from PrussiC and from 1 
the United States, w.^See also Finr-Brich*. , 
■FiR^ENoAMg.^-Carriagle fife-engine, from Canada, to be 
worked By forty mm ; ingetdouBesonsIhiotion thereof; 
grtet power* feef 179. Fire-engine without a carnage, 
amd a manna flte-euglue ■ from France ; description 


Fiicher, C.HJ., 707. 

Fihcher, K., 222. 

Fischer, G., 4.1ft. 

Fischer, «Cr. T., 89, 94. # 

Fischer, J. C., 35. * 

Fischer, K., 686, 698. 

Fischer, Moritz, 542. 

Fish, DpiF.n. —Dried mullets from New Zealand, 65. Sam* 
pies of dried fish from Switzerland, 65. From llussia, ib. 
Ftsii-IlftoKS. - See Fishinytuckle. 

Fisher, — , 14ft. 

Fisher, A., 63. •» 

Fisher and Bromhall, 4 JO. 

Fisher, F. f 581. ' * 

Fisher, 644. *■' 

Fisher, J. II., 452. 

Fisher, .T. N., 508. 

Fisher, T., 313, 3l l 4. 

Fisher, T. W., nrul Co., 614. 

Fishers uud Kohinsoii, 468. 

FisTiimg Boats- -Models of various descriptions of, 218. 
Fisuimg Tackle, fee.— Specimens of deep sea-lines and 
, " rhpnks, 218. • Articles under tills head almost entirely 
of British manufacture, 67 7 . Angling very little pur- 
sued in any other coqptries, ib. Number of Exhibitors, 
ib. Merits of many articles could not be completely 
tested within the limits of the exhibition, ib. Creditable 
execution und high finish of the articles contributed, ib. 
Improvements which combine practical utility with 
excellent workmanship, effected by Little and Co., 678. 
Multiplying reel of ingenious arrangement, ib. Im- 
proved construction of ferrules, ib. Fine lines for 
float-fishing from France, ib. List of Awards, ib. 

Fitch, F. C.. 121. 

Filer, J., 472. ' 

L Fizeau, ~, 27G. 

Fitsmdurice, lion. Capt., 220. 

Fitzwilliam, Lari, 11. 

Flacheron-llrtyOrd, 279. 

Flag-stones, Paving-stones, fee. — Classification of the 
'British paving-stones exhibited. 554. 555. Yorkshire 
flags of great importance in England, 555. Objects 
exhibited ; particular remarks therppii. awards, fee. ; 
w models of paving-stones from Belgium, ib. Pavement 
exhibi tedJVy M. Desanges, of Paris, manufactured of a 
stone called Pierre do Tonnerre, ib. 

Flaissier Brothers, 473, 475. 

Plan ubiis.— Samples of Flemish flax, meritorious on ac- 
count of extrenK: fineness, 370, 

Flannel (Cotton). — See Cotto... Manufacture n. 

Flannels.— -Wales the original place where this article was 
made, ^158. Welsh flannels still held in high repate, ib. 
Chiefly manufactured in Wales by hand labour, ib. 
Flannels nfcre extensively made in Lancashire than in 
any other part of the world, ib. Machinery more .gene- 
rally used there than elsewhere, ib. Saddlcworfn and 
, itp neighbourhood remarkable for the manufacture of 
Saxony flannels, ib. A few white and dyCfi flannels 
made in the West of Engtard, ib. A few low flannels 
I c and coatys, commonly called Galways, made in Ire- 
land, ib. .Production of a few common and low flan- 
• L neis in Canada, ib. Considerable merit in +he fine light 
flannels ramie in 'Franco, ib. Good assortment of hannels 
from Belgium, ib. The few flannels exhibited from Ame- 
rica of good make and finish, ib. Inst of contributors, 
specimens exhibited, and prizes awarded 358. 859. 

Plathftr, U., 490. “ K 

Planting Kollers.' -Highly-finished rolling-mill, adapted f 
fou a mifit? from Prussia, 261. . 

Flaud, H. P v 172. 

Flavel, J., 499. 

Flavel, S., 504. _ 

t . fr * m France; description Flax.— S ample of flax from New Zealand, prepared from 
. ? ri « tt( lf parria^e flro*engine, the leaVes ofi the Flbrmium tcntac, 101. 
ggnfy B!gl ht Jmn, tb. London Brigade ear- Flax-hressino Machinery.— T he flax manufacture repre- 
riag$ fifo-emiw to btf worked by thirty men, ib. sented ip tljfe British Department with the some spirit 



INDEX. 


• and completeness as the cotton, 1%. Machines exhi- 
bited. 16. lo machinery ^-elafing to the flax manufac- 
ture in thrf Foreign Department, if#. 

Flax, Society for Cultivation of (Ireland), 69. , 

Flax am> Hemp.— Gradual increase in the quantity offmx 
imported into Great Britain for many years, 96.— 
Great efforts made during thp last few ycurg to cxteld 
and improve the manufacture of flax in vurious parts 
of the world, iU Flax cultivated in various parts of the 
British JSmpire, chiefly in Ireland, ib. Marked* im- 
provement which has taken place in the cmdfity of the 
* flax itself, ib. Chiefly to*be traced to the efforts, of Jhe 
Royal Society for the Promotion and Improvement of 
Flax in Ireland, ib. Considerable impious given to the 
cultivation of flax by the ftitrod notion of the kite K. B. 
Schcnck’s new process of steeping ; detail of this pro- 
cess, 96, 97. Komarks on the different samples and 
specimens of flax and hemp from various countries; 
names of exhibitors, and exhibits for wliiati awards 
hfcve been granted, 97-100. Valuable collectiqp show n 
% by the Royal Society for Improving and Promoting 
the Growth of Flax in Ireland. 97. Cscful and coin- 


1 oellent assortment, of prepared flax front Russia, 370. 
Remarks on the preparation of*1nx*by *M. CWuKpeu»s # 
protons, ib. Specimens of China -gmss in (flllerent*. 
• stages of preparation, dressing, and nmnufnctiftt? ib. 

* Observations on tlie yarns exhibited, ifA Little com* 
petition in mill-Bpun yarns, ib. Ireland not adequately 
represented, ib. Sjaicirffcns from Scotland of fafr qua- 
lity, ib. Excellent display oH yarns from Belgium and 
Prussia, ib. Samples of linen lacing-threads of great 
, variety and generaf mqpit, ib. Collodion of cordage, 
&c., very limited, ib. Countries ‘contributing woven 


cultivation of flax by the ftitroduOtion of the kite H. B. # linens ; huckahucks. crash, duck, ticks ; low sheetings, 

Schcnck’s new process of steeping; detail of this pro- * brown and. fanny .striped linens? dowlas, HollancLOsna- 

ccss, 96,97. Komarks on the different samples and oupgs, &c., 371. Extensive and vaaied exhibition of 

specimens of flax and hemp from various countries; plain linen of all widths, bleached nud uiibledchtftl, of 

names of exhibitors, and exhibits for wliiah awards excellent quality ib. Observations on the general ex- 

hkve been granted, 97-100. Valuable collectiqp shown cellcnre of the drill?, damasks, \nd twined linens* 
by the iloyal Society for Improving and Promoting • exhibited, ib. Specimens Rf ^ambrifs, law us, and 

the Growth of Flax in Ireland, 97. Useful und com- » printed liuenR for dresses, &c., *7#^ Management of flax 

pi etc scries of the principal commcrciifl varieties of flux tt«d its products involves a* great ni%oum < f skid and 

and hemp met with in t£e Eiiglislyn&fket, ib. Numc- ! labour, ib. Satisfaction express »d at the excellence 

tous specimens contributed by I*, Claussqp, illustrating ! of the textile fabrics contributed, ib. No Council 

Ills patent process of making flax-cotton ; (Atail of tlie ; Medals recommended »iit this fclasa, ib. Awards of 

process, 97, 98. Samples of various description^ of j Prize Medals, llonourable Mentions, and Money Pr%> 

flax anti hemp^xhibited in the British Department, 98. | mi unis, 1-373. 

Good samples of hemp from India, w. Samplcsgf Ca- i Flax* ani> lluwr, Si p.stititPs ron.-» T.nrfto numfe* i.f 
nndian flax, ib. Good specimen of flax from Van Die- ■ fibrous substances used alt substitutes for flax Aivihcnq, 

men’s Land, ib. Few small samples of flax and hemp of » • shown in the various collections of raw produce, Ibu. 

fair average quality from the Tinted States, ib. Samples | Mature of these sulwtaurcs, spccimcnsVnd Minifies ex- 

of strong and wcll-prepnrcd flnx frqgbi Moravia, A 11s- j liibited ; awards and names of cxliifiiteis, 100-103. 

trin, 99. Excellent samples of flux and hemp Tr#m»* Flaxmnn.- luiluvnee *of his works tin English art; their 
Belgium, ib. Sperimefls ofllax and hemp in the Egyp- ■ • execution hardly equal to the coqcep tjun, 692*. 

lima collection of ruw produce, ib. Very superior flux i FIcchey, J. B., 432, 4‘>4. • 

and hemp contributed U\ French exhibitors, ib. Sam- j Fleecy Hosiery — Rumples of,» having special refe^uee to 
pies of hemp ami flax from the Zollverei nutates, ib. j medical uses, 478. 

Specimens of both flax and hemp, from Portugal, ib. \ Ftcischmami, J., 679. m 
Specimens from Kome. ib. Large and important series 1 Fletcher, - , 308, 


pi etc scries of the principal commercial varieties of flux ] 
and hemp met with in t£e Englislynafket, ib. Kumi*- ! 
tous specimens contributed by f* f Clauswjn, illustrating ! 
Ills patent process of making flax-cotton ; detail of the j 
process, 97, t}8. Samples of various description^ of j 
flax anti hemp exhibited in the British Department, 98. | 
Good samples of hemp from India, ib. Samples ^f Ca- | 
liadian flax, ib. Good specimen of flax from Van Die- ■ 
• men’s Land, ib. Few' small samples of flax and hemp of • 
fair average quality from the Tinted States, ib. Samples | 
of strong and well-prepared flnx frqfn Moravia, Am- j 

11. l jj.. .. 1 1 w 


Specimens from Kome. ib. Large and important scries 1 Fletcher, - , 308, 

of sum pics of flux und hemp shown in the Russian j Fletcher, 11 ., 682. 9 

collection of law produce; several of the spot miens j Fletcher, 11* T., 372. * 

capital, ib. Good samples of flax and hemp exhibited in ; Fletcher, J., 62. • . . 

the Spanish Department, 99, ItH). Samples of water- j Fletcher, T., 221. # 

retted flax from Sweden, UK). Six samples of flex und J Floury, J. F., 76. • 

two of hemp exhibited in the Turkish Collection, ib 9 ■ limit , its Islam#— Goo^ samples oi # tlie Xnnthorha*a re- 


Flax and Hemp Manufactures (Ours VI V.) — Tabular sins from, 90. ’ • 

classification of objects in the Exhibition into which j*ljnt Glass— l ' so made of Ijie black flmtfln the ngmufac- 
this Class is divided, xv. List of Jurors appointed for ture of, probably gave *ii*e to the name, 524. Great 
this Class, xxviii. List, of exhibitors in this Class to antiquity of flint glass or cr^sii^, When firsfin- 

a whom Frizi? Medals have been awarded, lxxvii. The •troduced into England, ib. Results of the patent grrikted 

’ like of thostfciii w-hose favour money awards havenieou to S^r Robert Mant^ll ix^l(i3r>; adoption of a metal he 

granted, ib. And of those of whom Honourable Men- flux, ib. Works fir its manufacftifc in France, tb. 

lion is inadO|»lxxvii, lxxviii. Ohserv ntions cui the pro- General nllusioi* to the contributions in^this „ 

gross and jKisition of this iin|uirtunt branch 01 munufatw from Bohemia, &c., ib. See nho Optical Gin**. * 

ture, 369. Specimens of linen cloth fee ra Egypt,//#. Floating d^igrs.— Revoli'ing floating-lights, 208. These 
These arc much surpassed by the European inanufuc- ligl#s are in use and work well^lfc, • • 

ture, ib. Cloth mude from 44 (3ii no -grass, ” ib. This Flock-Paper.* See Pnper-himginys. m m 

articled species of flax, <7#. Handkerchiefs and finft Floekenhniis amlJL'o., 15S. 9 ^ 
line mode from Ifce material, ib. ^iortJiem continental ^Idge, G., 673. 

nations of Europe louff celebrated for the production Flood, J„ 35. • • 

of flax and its manufactures, ib. Sujierioripr of those Floor-Cloths.-? of awards of Prize Mednlti and Ho- 
of Flanders, Russia, and Germany, tb. Great Britain nourable Mentions for floor-rlotli?, 475. Specimens 

and Ireland not much noted for tht^jnanuf&chire of exhibited, ib. Principles on wfiieh designs iqr florr- 

linens until the invention of the fc< snimiing-jcamy,” ib. * ••cloths should be regulated, 729. Remarks on the 
Advantages now possessod by Grout llvitaiif in tl*e pro- * cxanqdes contained in the Exliibition, 729. 
duotion of many descriptions of mill-syui? yarns und Fi^>ori^g. - See Inlaid Fluor** Mosaic jPmxwtHtH. t 

manql'actured goods, ib. Mse of steam power beoomiitg ; Florange. ,jun., 551. * 

more general on (he Continent, ib. Ireland is producing j Floreti'c, do (Belgium), 45. * • 


Glass— I' se mode of Ijie ldack flint Kn the ngmtifac- 
re of, probably gave eiae to tlie name, 524. Great 
tiqiiit.y of flint gloss or crJ’sinJ, When firsf in- 


jPaixititniH. , 


more general on the Continent, tb. Ireland is producing Florefie,«oricte do (Belgium), 4o. * • 

•both lawns and hantllkrchiefh very extensi^Vly, ib. hFlorknie Co:Rt (iVeland). — Aceoun of thq Florence 
Scotland pre-eminent in hfw-priced goods of the quoty- • Court tile and pottery kdj 582. • t 

ties extAsivoly used at iv>me and abroad* ib. Weaving Flores Calderon and Co., 76, 77. a 

by power-loom coming into very general use lb $<x d* Florimond, — , 644. <• • * , , • 

land, and also on the Continent? /4. Jacquard loom .^lour.— O bservations relative flours amd the various 
no# much used in making damasks, ib. England pro- 1 preparations therefrom, 54. Sathples of flour the pro- 
duces large quantities of mill-spud yarn fryn flax, ib. duccvof the United Kingdom, ib. Few saiiiuk* exhi- 

Texture and durability of linens contributeuby ELglish * bitoa, ib. •Samples ot* flour from •C anada, ib.* From 
exhibitors deservedly celebrated, «7#. Division of this » the Coup of Good Hope, ib. ftmm Austral assn, f4. 5i. 
Class into two sections:-- 1st. Flaxen fibpe; and fhd. From rrunce, 55. From Russia, ib. From Austria, 1*. 

Vt oven fabrics, 369, 370. No spccimeMof prepared Fron* Bavaria, fR.* From the Is etherlands *i7>. From 

flaxen fibre worthy of particular comnieqt, 370. No Spain and Portugal, ib. Frenrithc Unitcib&vutcs, ib. 

impro\pment in the management of flax for mam*fac- t FLora-miEssiNG TilAifii^Es.- Specimoqp of machines for 
taring purposes, ib. (Samples of Flemish flax racrito- cleaning grain aud separating the finer particles trom 

rious on account of extreme fineness, tb. a Verv r few the coarser after gridding, 202. • 


rortugfti, 
i ^lAcku 


taring purposes, ib. (Samples of Flemish flax merito- 
rious on account of extreme fineness, tb. g Very' few 
speotmens of good flax from Ireland, /»| Flax rated en 
the hot and cold-water principles, ib. Specimens of 
English flax of sound quality, tough adty g^od, ib. Ex- 


Fia>ur»81eam-Mill CbsirAxv i Vienna}, 05, 
Flower, At, cxx. \ 

FLOW iig-PoTS. — Collection .of i|>we 


er-pots # of very’ admirable 
• 3x2 
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man mature, and remarkable both for colour, smootfi- 
* ness, ariU Btylo, f 82. 

: Flo^er-Stani^ S pecimens of, In iron and brass/ 503, 505. 

+ hi silver, 520. . 

, Flowers, ARririoiAL.— Wax flowers knd artif cial flcfaers 
\ made of other materials, considered under this head, 

( €42. W ax flowers, from tlwir 6*agi lity, chiefly restricted 

in* their rpplioatfcn to purposes of decoration, ib. 

Less difficulty in mukiilfe them than in those made of j Fortunatus of Poitiers. - Quoted, 525. 

« cambric, feathers, or si m|lar # materials, ib. Important*! Fo^siLs-tColJection <>$ from America, 18. 
points the 'manufacture of the latter description of L f ralogkal Sjtecimcns and Fossil*. 
flowers, viz., durability, the advantageous application j Foster, — ,T>58. , 

of* varied materials, iai id /ittally, cheapness of produe- ' Foster, J. 1 (Juror), xxviii, xxxii. 
tion. ib. Kemmkfs on the contributions from various 1 Foster, J., and c Son, 356, 360. 
fouittries, namely, Austria, Brazil, the British colonies, I Foster, Porter, and Co., 481*. 
mid the Channel Inlands, France, Portugal, Sweden, &c., 1 Foster, Son, and Duncan, 387, 644. 


Forster, F., and Co., 352. 

Forster, S. A., 330, 333. « r , 

Forster, T., 596, 597. 

Fortier, Beaulieu, 89 f. 

FoVtin, Boutellier, 35f* 

Fortnum, Mason, and Co* 56, 62, 66, 641. 
i-orton, Duponoeau, and Co., 559. 

Fortuor, f . X., 545, 550. 1 


) also MiAe- 


mul also irif+.he exhibits in thd British Department of 
■tho Ejftiibition, 642 644. Classification of the exhi- 
bitors according to 7he various countries ; list of 
awards, nauuf* of exhibitors, aftd articles exhibited, 
644r-1i45. * • c* 

Fluekk, J., 551. 4 ‘ , 

Fluor Spah.— l^eiftrfrks on the Derbyshire manufacture of 
fluorspar; objects exhibited, 566. 

JJ lutes.— Improvements effected in* the flute by Boehm of 
Munich, 33$. Also by JVlr. J. Clinton, ib. Other 
flutes exhibited, 334. * 

'Fly-VViieel.-— M odel of a compensating fly-wheel of inge- 
•rfVous construction, 173. • 

Foin>F t n«— Observations on ‘the samples of fodder exhi- 
bited, 54. 

Foese, G., 160f 600. # 

Fogurthy, J., 508? » 

Fogclherg, — , 706. * * « , 

Fogliardi, T. B tf 162, * « 

Foley, J. H., 685, 492. 

FoUtard, J. W. f 4m. • 

Foiled N., 574. 

Fondet, — , sen., 508. • 

Fons, .T. P. do In, 504. % 

Fontaine, F., 365. 

Ftmmine, P., 504. * 

Foqt&ine&arun. M., 172. 

Foil tifl i^e-Moreeu, — , do, 195-197. 

Fonts.— Font exhibited by Margetts and Fjles a Ane 
specimen of sculpture in Cipen stone, 557. Various 
marble fouts exhibited, 564. 

Fontyne and Barter, 277. • 

Fonte-Bod, Viscotlnt de, 5J.% 

Faon, Substances *as (Class IU.).— Tabular closslfi- 
« cation of objects in the Exhibition into which* this 
, Class is divided, vi, vii* List or Jurors and Associates 
appointed for this Class, xxfi. List of exhibitors in 
tnfsCkiss to whom Council Medics have beAi awarded, 
afli. The like of those to whom Prize Medals have 
* been awarded, ali-xliii. An^ of those qf pli^m llonoun 
♦able Mention isVnade, xliii-xlf . Course pursued by 
* the Jury erf this Class in conducting th«ir inquiries, 51. 


Fothergill, B. (Juror), xxvi. 
Foucahlt, - ,511. 

Fouche-Leppel letter, Messrs., 39, 45. 
Foucher, — , 198. 

Foulis, . Dr., 422. 

Fouliscs, — . 397. 

Foulquie and Cb., 381, 470. 



Pulses and cattle food, 54 . *' (grasses, fodder, plants, 
aiyl agricultural roots, ib. Flours and preparations of 
the iVwegoing classes, 54, 55. Oil sectfs and their 
cakes, $5, 56. Hops, 56. Dried fruit and sccfls, 
56 r 57, Tea, 5F, 58. Substitutes for* tea, *58.* Coffee, 
coccft seeds, nibs, &c., 58, 59. Chicory and othei* sub- 

* stitutes for coffee, 59. Fermented liquoA, 59, 60. 

Tobacco, 60, Spices and coftdiments, vinegar and 

pickfcs, 61,62. Starflhcf* 62. Sugar, 62, 63. Preserver! 

* ^limentifry substances, 63 -65. * Portable soups, concen- 
trated meats , t &e., 65. Cariarc, trepangf &c., 65, 66. 

* Honey, 66.*PreparAions of blood , 6m 67. Isinglass, 67l 
Forbes, 11. (Juror), axvfii. 

Forbqp and Hutcliinsoi)| 379. « 

FoRCEtFi MPjj. Sep rumps. f * * 

Ford, D* 536. t 

Yordhsm, — , 54.* f 

Fordham^ud Sons, 581. . » * * 

Foheiun Jtniphs.' -See furjes. 

Fo Rfl es.— Forges f ridn Plau, Bohemfc. 21* Portable forges, 
169. Sec alsoVroa and Steel.* * 

Forging Maciii toss— S pecimens tff, 200. 

•Formento, L., 3?7«i * 

Forrcr, A., " 

Forrest, J., end Sene, 468, 

t 


Fountain Pi jws.— See Pumpy. 

Fountains.— Model of a fountain in the market-place of 9 
Nureifcbbrg, 208, 689, 698. Specimens of cast-iron 
( fountains, 502, 504. The crystal fountain of Messrs. 
Osier, a w ork of great beauty, 53j2. Lawn and con- 
servatory fountains, 541. Various small drawing-room 
fountains, showing some ingenuity and elegance, 587. 
ltemarks on the examples of fountains in zinc and other 
"metals, 719. Advantages that would tend the iutro- 
i r diction of feuntaips into the Metropolis, ib. 

‘ Fptfrdivois, A. (L, 544, 545, 550, 701, 721, 724. 

! Fourdrinier, E. N., 184. * 

Fourdrinier, G. 11., 198, 199, 431. 

Fourdrinier, 11. and S., 427. 

Fourinerf — , jun., 408. * 

Foumival, Altmnycr, and Co., 360, 7161. 

Fowler, J., 240, 242. 

Fowler, J. P., 45. 

Fowler, Messrs., 148. 

Fowling-Pieces. — S ee Guns, frc. 

Fownes Brothers, 481. • 

Fox, A., 217. 

Fox, H.W., 257,258,581. * 

Fox, T. 11., 508. 

Foy, W., 149. 

Fox and Barrington, 45. 

Fox, H end onto n, and Co., 183, 206, 532, 696, 688. 

Fraccnroli, 1., 685, 703. « 

Fraftfcin, C. A., 685, 705. # 

Franc and Martelin, 360. 

Franca, A. de, 521). t 

, France.— A pparatus of M. Berard for separating foreign 
substanc^froin coal, 5. Brass manufactures from the 
work# of Messrs. Estivant, of Civet, Ardennes, ib. m 
Mineral industry of France at the present time almost 
entirely concentrated in the working of aoal and the 
production of iftni, 24. Evidences existing that, not- 
withstanding this, its territory is not less rich in metal- 
liferous deposits than several other countries of Europe 
celebrated for the prosperity of their mines, ib. Most 
of the mirt^f in France were worked on an extensive 
sen^e durnig the dominion of the Homans, and still 
l^jfcer under tftc feudal lords, ib. Diminution o£ these 
workings w r hen the power of these lords were reduced 
under a central author} ty, ib. Finishing stroke given 
to this HGurco of indusfrjr by th^ revolution of 1793, ib. 
Few metal mines now in uRtwity; small and unimportant 
produce thereof, ib. Happy contrast formed to* the 
working? of metal-mineg, by the working of coal and 
i ,tM! urocmction of iron, ib. General reiparks on tho 
working of cptfl in France, ti». General renfarks on 
the production of iron, 24, 26. "Specimens «of coal 
and kon exhibited, names of exhibitors and awards, 

23, M 

Production of ultramarine in France, number of mafru- ^ 
s factories of tliat. article, 41, 42. Present condition of f 
the whftt lead manufacture in France, 42- 
No bulk pf corn exhibited by France, 52. The samples 
4 exhibited childly intended os illustrations of manufac- 
turing processes, ib. Fine samples of rice, f 53. Exten- 
sive willfection of flours and preparations therefrom 
contrftmteiPfrora France, 55. Deference to the magni- 
ficent Gruaux wheat-flour of M. D’Arblay, jun.; peculiar 
process, bypwhich prepared, ib. The contribution of 
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■ dried fruits from France small, except of froitB pre- 
served w'ithflAUgar, 56. Kktanlive collection of choco- | 
latcs, 59./ Samples of coffee# ib. Mustards, 62. 
Samples of aromatized vinegfer^tfc. Samples of stqryli 
and starch -gum derived from different sources, 78. 
Samples of oils, 83. Colouring matters or dyeing stuffs, 
90. Very superior flax and btfmp, 99. Samples If 
cork l>otlfc in the rough state and when cut by De Bos- 
i sinoit s patent •machinery, 103. Specimens of woods, 
153. Interesting speeflnens of preserved tioodtff ib. 
Illustration of Dr. Bouohcrie's process, ib. 9 Exhibit*! of 
* wool ftom France, 1 59. • Specimens of ra\y silk jfnd 
cocoons, 161, 162. Gelatines and glues of superior* 
quality, 165. Specimens of albumen* 1ty>. Animal 
charcoal, bone-black, and fvory-blaCk, ib. R 
Double turbine, an hydraulic machine of frequent use in 
France but almost unknown in England, 172. Inscrip- 
tion thereof, ib. Double pump with large cy liuders and 
six-inch valves mounted on carriage to be ussd in ex- 
cavations, 179. Carriages, viz.: a buggy dre^g and a 
town berlin, 193. 

Cdtton spinning machinery, 195. “ L’Epuratcur” for 

opening and cleaning cotton, ib. Spinning-frame, ib. 
Woollen manufacturingtxnachinorp, 196. Fulling ma- 
chine for cloth, ib. Shearing machine, if>. Jacquaril- 
loom, employing paper instead of card, I9r. Stocking 
or hosiery-frames, ib. Circular hosiery -frames, » ib. | 
1 fcnld niac.bjriqs, ib. Machine for nquiufucturiug paper, J 
198. Machine for numbering and printing tickfts, ib. j 
Heckles, ib. Rollers for spinning mncliincry, 199. i 
• Card clothing machine, ib. Forging machine, t 20(). '• 
Machine for making nails, 201. Press for bending* and | 
cutting hooks and eyes, ib. Machin£ for plnnftig n»d 
moulding wood. ib. Brickmaking machine fifr«hall»w* 
bricks, 202. bresmiifg machine for millstones, ib. 
Chocolate-making macltine, ib. Kneading machine, ib. 
Apparatus for grinding and preparing potatoes, ib. ; 
Vacuum sugar apparatus, 203. \\ ire clothffor paper- 
makers, 204. Machine for engraving cylinders, ib. [ 
Machine for mincing meat, ib. ! 

Agriculturnl implements, 226, 238, 242. j 

Jinproveincuts introduced hy France in navul archil ec- [ 
ture. 210. Number of steam vessels built at Creuzot | 
' for the Rhone in 12 years, 215. Improved capstan 
adapted to the use of chain cables, 217. Objects con- ; 
nectcd with ship building from France, ib. Apparatus ; 
for sa\iug life, 219. General remarks oti the manu- ; 
fact lire of small arms, 220. This country more»nd- | 
vanced in the manufacture tlian liny other nation, ib. \ 
Specimens of small arms, 221. 

Nautical •instruments of various descriptions, 252. 253. j 
Surveying instruments, 254. Dividing machines, 254'. » 
Balances of various constructions, 258, 259. Coin- | 
weighing machine, 261, 262. Air-pumps, c>f different 
construction, 263. Telescopes, 264^ Microscope^ I 
267. Achromatic glasses for telescopes ,<£69. Optical 
glass, 270. Lenses and prisms. 271. Superihrity of the 
spectacles exhibited in the French Department over 
tliose fti the British. 273. Description of the varioift i 


1 short-stapled wools, 359. This the chief dfuae why Dio 
French have been able to take thg ieo^l in merinos and # 
motfsseline-deiinne fabrics, ib. Surrfdcs of \arns, «, . 
* a 35 ( .V361. Remarks on the silk manufacture of France, 
*363. Specimens of ribbons, 364. Specimens of manu-. 
factured silks, 365-366. Flax and hempen manufod* . . 
turcs, 371, 372. Lfcrge quantities of mixed fabrics ' 

8 reduced in France, 374. Peculiarly successful in tho 
ner and richer descriptions. ib. Objects exhibited, 

, 375, 376. Specimen? of jhawls of various descriptions, 
379-381. • * / 

Feather ormpnents, feather screens, and feather brooms, 
367. Specimens of jforukes and ladies fronHs, 388. 
Dorse hair aid “ vegetable silk" damask, ib. Various 
t kinds of leather, 3!)0-3.r3. Parchment ana vallum, 
394. Saddlery tiqjl harness, ib. • . 

Histqry of printing in France ; sperinicas of typography 
exhibited, 404-4U6. Specimens of tyj>e fouiulfhg,*4iO. 
Specimens of stereotvpifig, 412. Apparatus and 
books for teaching the blind, 423. Specimens of book- • 
binding, 425. Specimens of tellqm-boimd leagers and 
» account books, 426. Histftry ami statistics of the 
pilper manufacture of Frarrcc, 43z, J33. Specimens 
contributed, and list of makers^ ib. Specimens of 
playing cards, 4-w. Samples of drawing boarils, 
Envelopes, 44£. Faiyy statitmerp articles, iace- 


stntiiaiery articles, iace- 


papers, ib. Enamelled papers, ib. Serap* books, 449* 
Portfolios, ib. Albums, ib. Pocket-books, 450. Car- 
tJnnago-paper boxes, ib. Diacklead pencils, ib.m&eal- 
ing wax, 4.7l. • « • i 

Specimens of printing and dyeing fabrics, 457, 456. 
Causes of the superiority in the finer classes of Wench 
goods, 457, 4'*$. Articles exhibited, 458, 45'J. I .nee 
and embroidery ,*• 465, 467.4TB. • Upholstery ^ fringe, 

• tramniugs, und coach luces, 470. Cry-pets and floor- • 
cloths, 474, 475. Specimens of hosiery, 478. Boots 
and shoes, 479, 480. Kid and other gloves, 4S1 % fpe- 
cimcns of hats, ib. Shirts, cravats, braces, corsets, and 

• other wearing appqfcl, 482, 483. 

Cutlery and tools, 469-491. General hardware, 495. 
Works in the precious metals and articles of jewqflery, 
513, rt 9t*i , 520. Description of the jewels insnufftc- 
tured by G. Lernonnier, of Paris, for the Quecft of Spain, 
515. Works in gilt bronze, 515,516.519. period of 
• the introduction of the glifts manufacrure into France, 
523. Important privileges granted by the Go\ eminent 
with the view of inducing persons ni capital and edu- 
1 cation to enter into the bpsiuess, ib , p Modifications of 
these privileges fiom t*n*e tp time; their injurious 
effect, ib. Introduction of ^lie.ctlwidricuL process of 
•glass-blowing into France, 525. Particulars as to%thc 
manufacture of plata-gtasain France, 527. The like <|s 


537. Remarks on the contributions of Francif to thp 
Cernraic v Qepartmcnfaof the Exhibition; Medals, &c., 
awarded, 542. Considerable #§putath*i acquired by # 
ornament Jl cabinet work in # tne tiim^of Louis XIV.* 


those fh Die British; 273. Description of the varioift i 544.* The manufacturers Have since continued to pro- 
cameras exhibited in the Frencii Department, 275.^* duce works of great beauty, i*5. Art of inlaying woods 
Specimens of photographic glass, ib. Daguerreotype 1 greatly admneed bi the dost century hy Reisner, ib. 
pictures, 278. Fdcctrical instruments, 28g.^ Chemical ; Invention ofibukl work by M. De Bmde, ib. Specimens 
apparatus, 290. New safety lamp, ib. Assay furnaces j of marquetorio apil tnosaic. inlay, ^>45, f>5t)j 5M, 552. 
and crucibles, ib. Galvanic battery #&7. Barometers’ Carved Furniture, 545, 550, 5. r 3 . Billiard labjes, 546, 
of original construction, 301. Deyr ipt ion tf an in- r •• 550. 6abinets with mechanical action, 346, 550, 551. 
Slrumcnt called a manometer, ib. Scrtaf of delicate j • Painted window -blinds, 546, 551. Wax ]*inted cloths, 


those to me Britisn. 273. JJescrrption ot the various 
cameras exhitftted in tlie Frencii Department, 275. 
Specimens of photogi^phic glass, ib. Daguerreotype 
pictures, 278. Fdcctrical instruments, 2Sg.^ Chemical 
apparatus, 290. New safety lamp, ib. Assay furnaces 
and crucibles, ib. Galvanic battery ^&7. Barometers 


and accurate thermometers, 302. Description of a 
plan^mcter, 304. Dynarjametcrs, to. Models of crys- 
tals, 305. Pentrffcraphs, 3o6. Uranograj^iic apjiaratus, • 
• 307. Georomas and liranoramna, 308. Cafculatingi, 
machines and rules, 310J 311. Printing machii o %>r '• 
the blifid from, 311. * # . 

Harps exhibited by Mr. Erard, 330. Harps ly Doipcay, I 
ib. Bow or stringed musical ivfttruments, ib. Brass r 
nfftsicnl instalments, 331. Wind instruments, 332. 
Harmoniums a Percussion, ib. Mefodiums, ik 
m Collection of turret clocks and ornamental nonse clocks, 1 
339. 339. Watches and watch-making machinery, 340.* 
Collection of surgical instruments, 345. Anatomical 
models of great excellence, 345, 346. * • 

Cotton yarns, 347. eV arious specimens of ^otton manu- 
faclups from France, 348. Woollen cloths; principal 


seats of manufacture thereof, 351, 352. Worsted stuff 
goods, 356-358. Considerable merit in ^ie fine light 
flannels made in France; spccimeJs exhibited, 356. 
Large proportion of merino yarns exhibited, 359. The 
mule in universal use on the Contiiy&ut, for spinning * 


rain tea window -mums, ;w>, w ux ismuea cloiuk, 

546, 552. * Perfection of the iminufnrturg of pajjei;- 
nangiugs in France, 546. Many importariP improve- 
ments introduced in that country, ib. Beaultful speci- 
mens exhibited? 548, 550. 5f»l,/5:>2. (\pisiderable 
success obtained in tfee^mamifaciure of japan ware, 
549. 1 deploy men" of carton-pierre for architectutHi de- 
coratiffti; oniamentsmnd dccomtiqns In tlys material, 
549, 550. ^Revival of the ^anufoctiire id* cmhdfesod 
• leather hangings, 550. Proccls of monufacture, ib. 
Specimens eshibited, 550,0551, 552. Minor and other 
frames, 5.10, 551 . A rftclcs of fumbure, *50, 552. 
Works iu tciTa cotta, 554, 583.«l'a\ cment inaaufactural 
of a sTone called Pierre do Tonnerre, 555. Olijecfa 
construe ted in Tonnerre stone. 558 Slatef. rough and 
manufactured, 559. Intcr^tfhg collectign of marbles, 
£$1. Marble ctflmne.y-pioccs, 56f^ MUcellon^uis ob- 
jects in marbles, 564. Fyerimonb of inluid works in 
murbio, 569. Articles in mn lucid te,657 1 . 
fcjpecftnenB of hydTOulic atui other #ements, 574. Sneoir 
' mm*of aspiiahe adopted Tor pavement# 576. Specimen 
of “ metallic spongq," t| curious and ingenious con* 
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trlvaart for a pavement, 577. Machine for monufafc- 
tying tubular pricks, 580. Specimens of a new kind 
or tile, 58^ r Porcelain chimnoy-jVieces, 587. ' 
India-rubber manufactures; specimens of leatber-solpd 
India-rubber slioos, 595, 59G. Application «vf putta^per- 
clia to tlie manufacture of surgical instruments and 
apparatus, 598. Specimens <nf turning and earring 
in « ivory, 599. Tortoiseshell and horn combs, 600. 
Brushes, to. Manufactures in cork, 601. Soups and 
perfumery, 610, 61.% 615. frfcatistical account of the 
manulifctuA; of stearic candles hi France, 623. Speci- 
mens of 'stearic and other candles, 629,. Blacking and 
varnish, 6:11. Sliding-hpAcs and taper-stands for 
lucifer matches and amadou, 635. Preserved fruits and 
confectionery, 638, 639, 641. Cambric flowers, &c., 


d42, 643,614, 645. «Mo contributing s of stuffed onimlils j Fromont and Sou, 172. 


Fries and Zeppczauer, 367. 

Frinault, — , 184. 4 • 

Fringes. — Power-loom for weaving fringe 1 remarkable for 
moclianicul contrivance, 197. Specimens of fringes, 
v ' 469. 

Frinneby, F. A., 600. « 

Frison, J. (Juror), xxc, xxxii (Exhibitor), 526, 533. 

Frith, Colbnel, 128, 12.*, 130, 136. , • 

Frodsham, C., 336, 340, 342. a « « . 

Frftbly, As, 489. . • , 

«Fs. image, I*., 197. 

Fjflfrnignt, — , 257, 283. - , 

Froment-JJleurice, 514, 701, 737, 739. 

Frommann, Messrs., 447. 

Fromonf, Clolu*, 480. 


A-oin Franc^ 647. Komarks oVi tlie French cabinet 
jnun, 654, 655. Account of the manufacture of para- 
sols and umbrellas in Prance, 658, 659. Specimens ex- 
hibited, 661. W’lie like as to walking-sticks, 665, 666. 
Account C.f fan-mulling in France, 6^7, 668. Speck 
mens exhibited, h69. ‘Extensive manufacture of clqv- 
pipes, 672. J^ficfcJincRS exhibited, 673. Collection of 
snulF-boxes, 6/6, Statistical account of the toy trade 
o4 Paris, &c., 679. Specimens exhibited, 680, 681. 

Great eucouragcuifuit bestowed by the French, as a na- 
tion, on the fine arts, 700. Protection afforded by the 
* Government, ib. Beneficial results arising therefrom, 
Jk Mot ices of tlie principal works of art. contributed 
by r F ( ran0t?: viz., Sculpture on a large o scale, 700, 701. 
Sculpture on a small scale, in metal, 701 . Sculpture in 
iy>ry, ib. Sculpture in wood, ib. Process of M. Coll as 



J)csigns for painted windows, ib. The Government 
Manufactory of Gobelins and Jlenuvais tapestry, ib. 
Lithography, 703. l.ithocroiqv, ib. Printing in co- 
lours from wood blocks, ib. Designs generally and 
works in ornamtMit, ib. C astings in bronze, 706, '707. 
tfafimml Printing-office, 453. 

Francescliini, G., 162. 

Frailckc. C., 333. 

Fraucillcm, — , 459. • •* 

Francis and Son, 574i 575. _ 

Francis, W., 148. * 

Frank, F., 163. * • 

Frank, G., 666. ‘ 

Fu^NKroirr-on-TTi^-MAikii^— Sspcpimens of plnying-cards 
/*rom, 447. Iron and zinc ware, 509. Articles of glass, 
537. Specimen of rectified cognac-oil, 613. Komarks 
* on the contribution of toys, 67p. * 

Franklin, PjfB., 13, 555, 563. * 1 

Frankivintfe. See Zinc. 

Franks, Mr., 685. . , < 

Fran*, J., 504, 698. v * 

Eraser, ])., 372. * 

Fraser, W, J., 64. fc * 

Fratin, —,685, 701. 

Frauenhouer, M., 529. . 

Frcccia, Pq 686, 704. 

FrcdcrycBep, J. T., 14. « 

Freeman, E., 628. « 

Frcemaii, ll<Ar. E., 148. 

Freeman, W. qnd J., 8, 556. « 

Frieze' Cloths — Specimens of, 353. ft • * t 

Ffdmy, E.^t&O. * 

French, B. f 103. • i 

French Minister of Var, xxxv, 69, 84, <04. 

Frere, J. H‘, 421* • * © 

Frehvjo PaintAvq. See Encaustic c and Fresco Paintim/. 

Stenochrontt/. • t • 

F n EBt ton e.'^W oiks In freestone, 557. 4 Chimney-piece 
constructed of a stout* obtained from Cornwall, and 
knoyn as the polyphsnt freestone, 5584 
Fresnel, A*, Kefiracting apparatus introduced* by, for light-* 
houses. 530. t 

FifesMEL's 1 InduIiA4ing Plain— M odel of, 313. 1 

Freund, E. A., 404, 448, 454. t *■ 1 

Frewer, — , 857. % •* t 

Frey, — . jun., 201, 204, * 1 

Freyvogfel ana Heiissfef j, 365. 4 

Frlebel, L., 504, 7()I • • 

Frledl, L. # 480. • ^ 1 

Fnedlandor, J. 1L, 417t<* j ' 

Friedrich, J., 673. « L 


Frost, J., 1* 0, 204. 

Fiiiijt&, Artificial -- Specimens of, exhibited, 644, 645. 
Fruit?, Pried.— The series of dried fruits very extensive; 
absence of novelty in product, import, or presort ution, 
56. Komarks on the principal contributions, 56, 57. # 
Fhi its, Pw Ksr.it VKD.— Seo Confectionary. ' 

Fry, Dr., 418. * 

Fry, J., 478. - t , 

Fry, J. S., und Sons, 58. 

Fry, W.. afRl Vo., 376. 

Fuehs, J. N. A r ©n, 688, 699. 

Fudikor, 11., 160. / 

FiiRLf— I Sec C'xif. 'Coke. War licit 9 s Patent Fuel. 

Fulling Machines. - Fulling machine of a new construc- 
tion, from France, 196. 

Fuirtet, C. F., 508. 

and Nttrate of FURFliniNE, 47. 
the libbw Vale Iron Company of 
from the smithy furnaces to supply 
a steam engine, 8. Model of two furnaces, showing the 
operation, ib. Power of tliis gas in working a 60-horse 
engine without other fuel, 9. Greater durability of 
the boilers under tliis system, ib. Samples of the pig 
and other iron produced at tliis establishment; good 
quality thereof, ib. 

Furness, W., 201, 201. 

Furniture and U inourrmtY (Class XXVI.). • 

Tabular classification of objects in tlie Exhibition into 
which this Class is divided, xxi. List of Jurors and 
Associates appointed for this Class, xxx. List of Ex- 
hibitors in this Class to whom Council Medals have 
been awarded, evii. The like of those to w r liom Prize 
Medals haVc been awarded, evii, cviii. And of those 
of whom Honourable Mention is mode,* cviii, cix. 
.Importance of the principles of sound construction beilig 
w ell carried out, 544. If carving or other ornament, be 
introduced, it should be bv decorating^ he construction, 
and not overlaying it, ib. Articles of furniture too 
often crannied with unnecessary embellishment, ib. 
Great beauty of many of the ornamental w'orks ex- 
hibited, ib. Kcgrct that there are not more specimens 
1 of ordinary furniture for general use, ib. Obbinet fur- 
niture first becamfe an article of general luxury about 
the beginning of the 16th** century, ib. Inlaid and 
richly cyved furniture manufactured in Italy at this 
period, 1 A. Great excellence of the works exhibited 
from 1 tnl # y, particularly in tlie carved examples, ib. 
Elaborately carved work from TuBcany, ib. Elegant 
inlpid table from Sardinia, ib. Ornamental cabinet 
work acquired considerable reputation in France, in 
• the time of Lbuis XlV~.t&. its manufactures have 
since then continued to produce wOrks of great beauty, 
ib. fThe art of inlaying woSdc greatly advanced in {he 
% Inst century by Itcistier, ib. In bubl work tlie French 
hnv,c grea(*v excelled, ib. , Germany long 'established 
» , for ealenetVork of a high class, ib. Excellent example 
presented in the* £>ony cabinet of M. Groger, of Vienna, 
ib. C abinet work of a useful description carried to a 
high strte of perfection in Great Britain, 545. Promi- 
nent excellence, substantial quality and finished worlb^ 
t manship, ib. Mahogany first employed for oabiner 
furniture in England about 1720, ib. CircumstonceB 
attending Vie introduction of mahogany for furniture 
making, fb. Impossibility of giving a description of 
tl'O various details of the manufacture of cabinetwork, 

1 ib. Marqueterie inlay one of the most beautiful and 
intcrcstuig, 1 ##. Account of tlie process employed, ib. 
Tarsia work, (*r the brt of inlaying woods, practised 
from a very early date in Italy, ib. Extensively em- 
ployed in 'the^deooration of wall panelling, ib. Aamir- 
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able 
enr 

beautiful _ r 

Mosiyc inlay applied to furnitufe, ib. Description of 
the process, ib. Good specimens of this work in ivb/y 
am} metal, ib. Extraordinary table of Senor Perez of 
Spain, executed entirely in m\putp portions of wood, ilx 
Same principle cnrrieirout in a tablo by Nyo of Ton- 
bridjai V&lls, ib. Principles of manufacture of par- 
queterie jor floors, ib. Specimen* showing the perfeefron 
to which this art has been brought, ib. Novelty tof 
1 the introduction of porcelain inlaid in fifirnitufe lie 
marquetcrie, ib. Beautiful examples exhibited, Ub. 
Many pieces of furniture owe much of ^heir attraction 
to the metal ornaments wfth which they art mounted, 
ib. Many magnificent examples of carved furniture 
exhibited, ib. Grand buffet of M. Fourdinois, of Paris, 
of the highest merit-, ib. Great excellence of Various 
specimens from Franco, ib. Grand collection of A»is- 
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l various species of moths, 386. Moisture n^o q cause 
of the decay of furs, ib. Precautions which should be 
adopted to presdrve them uninjured, %. List Ss exhit • 
, bitqrs, nature of the exhibits for which prizes* tu;ro ' 
la warded, 386, 387. See also Leather, fre.% 

Purse, — , 574. .j 

FiirstcnhofF, Emma, 643)644# , * \ 

Fiirstcnhurg, Prince, 21, 504. See also IioUer~Ptate. m Iron. 
Furth, B., 633. . * 4 

Fuses.— See Safr ft/ Fust » 

Fu&tic — C ontributions* of, 87J90. Dyes txtfhctcd, 87. Dyed 
samples, ib. • 

1 , 

Gaboin, G., 365, J3a 
Gademann, II., 4.*. 

GAcrtncr, A., 508. 

Gaetascbmann, W ., 9'.£ 

Gagnedli Brothers, 504. 

Gailey, D., 370, 373. 



Gallegos, ,1.. 330, 333. 
Galli,»A., 685* 703. 


Ingenious specimens of cabinet work hi which mecha- 
nical action is introduced, 516. Secret mechanism 
skilfully carried out, ib. Curiously inluid chairs and 
furniture in the Austrian Collection, Excellent 
billiard-tables, ib. Those of British diiunufactura of I 
simpler construction than the foVcign, but soliil and of > 
excellent w r orkmausliip, ib. LiBt dr awurds, 550-552. «.n 

Bern arks on the examples of Domestic and other fur- ! Galli and Cotth 551. 

•niturc contained in the Exhibition, especially aB regards [ Gallic Acid— Samples of, 45, 46, 47. 

“design,” C20. Alterations observable ‘in English , Gallicher and Co., Mcs'Jm. , 26. 
furniture; contrast- with its f/irmer* high repute, if*. 1 Gallon, T., and Co.* 431. • 

Principles which should serve as goribrnl rules fo# tyo, [ Galloons - Specimens of, 470. . , 

designer and ornamentist of furniture ; eonsideratious Galvanic Machines.- For medical and other purposes* 
to be attended to in construction, 720, 721. Cnbinet : novelty of construction, 296. Miic 1 |ii>§ with graduated ' 

work and furniture of aU kinds, 721, 725. The lavish ! regulator, ib. Purposes fry which adapted, lb. i^om- 

and purposeless decoration observable in «many ex- | pnetness of the instrument, ib. Battery from Vrance, 

amples in the Exhibition condemned, 721. In France | » 297. From Bavaria, ib. 

a modification of the Renaissance principally used, ib. I Galvanized Ikon, &ef- Specimens of sheet iron coated 
Popularity of the ornnmoutal stylo of Louis XV., ib. ' w'ith tin, zinc with lead, &c., illustrating the process 

Certain of the articles in tbo Exliibition in this depart- peculiarly employed in their manufacture, y>. 

incut criticised, 722. Ornamentation of the cuscs of [ Samples of galvanized iron and copper-wire ropes, 10. 

1 musical instrument s ; false taste observable in some ' Gaia amkilypiiv. — I nvention of this process of printing, 
instances, 723. Inlays of inetni, mother-of-pearl, or j , 407. I>escripticn thereof, *ih. • * 

tortoiseshell, in furniture; specimens exhibited, ib ' Galvanograi’HY.- Description of tl»}s process, for malti- 
Furniturc in papier ninchc, ib. Unsuitableness to uses | * plying drawings, 4<fr, 699. SpecimpiiB exhibited, 407, 
and false construction of some of the furniture in, the ( • 688. # 

Exhibition; special reference made to the Austrian ■ Galvanometers— Specimens, iqf, 282. See also Electric 
stute bed, &c., 724. Objections to tbo tfsc of the arch ' Telegraphs. » * . , 

# in wooden Turniture, ib. Sliain construction, such ns ' Ga*v a no plastic Deposit.— A process b\ which sculpture 

* where portions which arc intended for suppoit are 
made to move from under the parts intended to be 
supported when opening the doors of the furniture, ib. 

Question of the education of the nrt-workVnan witlj 
reference to furniture considered, 724, 7$.\ Superiority 
of the French workmen In art-knowledge,* 724. Re- 
marks on furniture as connected with ornamental 
design^r-ontinued ; as to hardware, viz., grates, fenders* 
fire-irons, stoveff gas-fittings, &<T, 725-727. Carpets,, 

727 729. Curtains and hangings, 729,730. Damask ' 
table-linen, 730, 731. Concluding remarks os to the 
subordination of details to general effect, 7bV 

(TRNiTiTUK Silks.— S ee Silks, Manufacture } L 

tins and Skins. — A rticles made from lb 


made 

dmmon hare, 352. Table of the imports «md exports 
of skins adapted for furs, 383. Description of the pro- 
cess 4 >f preparing ~tiie skins from ■the raw stale And 
rendering tliem'*fit for ornamental drtss, 383, 384. 

.Successful process a dieted in Paris and London of 
dyeing the inferior skintf to imitate the more perfect 
specimens, 384. Permanence of colcmjf in the dyed 
sable frequently found of equal durability /onbat pS 
skins of the natural colour, ib. Cbmplotc collection of 
a IP the skins Known to be used for ornament or dress, 
formed by the contributions to* the Exhibition, ib. 

, Choice collection exhibited by the Hudson 1 Bov Com- 
pany, and also by the Central Committee of Nova 
Scotia, ib. Beautiful and extensive collection of skins 
and specimens of taxidermy, furnishedPto thos Exhi- 
bition by several anombers of the nobility and other 
gentlemen, under the superintendence of Mqssrs. 
TSicholay and Son, of Oxford Street, ib. Minute of thd 
Jury on the valuable articles exhibited by tide firm, ib. 
Brief account of the animnfe that |iro captured for 
their fur, the skins of which are exhibited in various 
parts of the building, 384 386. Injur* done to fun by 

• 9 1 


may be reproduced w ith accuracy and at a reasonable 
cost, *691, 707. Sec ijjso ftivrerlon, Jl/rfc Coltas , Mr. • 
Galva no Plastic Printim:.- Description of tfcia process, 
407. Specimens exhibited, ib. • 
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Gamble. W., 359. * # 

Gamdoce.— Kxdfellcnt specimens contributed, 90., 

Gambs, — , 545,550. « a , 

, Gammam — Specimen 6f a dye stuff yarned, 91. 
io fby of tbo !• G uncourt, Itydlles., 642. m • 4 

*“ “ — 1 ! Gandilot and Co , 27. 

Ganneiy, T., 3>7„ 342. % 

Gaiftillon, T. F., 367. * 

(jaramodd, — , 404. , 

Garancine — I s a preparation of madde 42, 43. Fa 

, im|>ortaiit branch of jnanufecturfi In the ’South of 
Franco, 42. Process of Mr. H. Steinef of Accrington 
for concerting spent, madder into gaTancine, tyr Co- 
• lours for whtah used in dyerfig, id. Affiaris a highly 
» interesting 4 example of the - * practical application of 
science to thq improvemeq£ of a natural product, ‘. 0. 
• Sanities of garancine, fO, 90. . 

Garnuini, P., Ml. * ’ _ ' . 

Gardano, Jt., 408. . • $ 

Garden J*otb (Earthepware), 541. • 

Garden Seats (Marble). — Remarks on the handsome white 
marble gardfcn sents sent frdm India, understood to be a 
present fVom the Rajah of Nattnre to Her MUgcsfy, 564,. 
Garden Seats and Ckairs (Metal) - Remarks on, in east 
metal, 72((p * • 

GaMenen M„ 504. \ * • 

Gardnjer and Bazley, 195, &47&S49. . 
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INDEX. 


Gardner, 58. 1 

'Gardiner, J.;647. , 

Gardner, M. cxx. * 

Gf-ftt and Son, 490. 

Garforth, W.ftf. and J., 200, 20L ‘ «■ 0 

^Garland, T., 13. See also Arsenic. 

Garmann, C. H., 35. <J + 

Garment Fabrics, Demons for. — S ee Designs for Garment 
Fabrics . ,J 

Giraaud, — , jun., 583. “ 

Garner, D.; jWo. 4 

Garnets. — Fine collection of pyrope garnet?, rough and cut, 
21: * fc 

Garnett. II. T. f 78. 

Garx}kirl Company, 583. 

Garrard, .1., (Juror), kxix. 

Garr&'rd, It. andcS., and Co., 512, 7&). *' 

Carrot:, 0 * 599, 602. 

Garret and Sons, 229, 231, 234,245, 236, 233, 241. 

Garton and Jarviri^504. u 

Gas M k-1V:rs— ‘S pecimen# of various descriptions of, 50r, 
504, 506, 507, 509. 

Gas Retorts.— g G life' retorts from Ardennes, (Namur), 23. 
Specimens of fife clay gas retorts, 584, 585. 

J jrAS Stoves — Specimens of, 506, 504J 509. 
rAS Tar - Prod yets < if, 48. See also Caul or Gas-tar. 

Gass, S., 11., and D., 516, 687, 695. 1 

Gasser, J., 504. 

Go^aptt, 11., 454. m r 

Gastcipiff, KfWttc, 221. * ° 

Gatchcll, G., 536. 

Gatr; .— Pair hf gates from Tunis,S r >52. Simultaneous act- 
ing level erasing gates for railwnys, 189. See also 
Park Gates . » * '* 

Gates, U. C., cxx. * • 

Gatta and Bolla, 28/.' 

Gatti, A. and G., 644. r 
Gaudex-du-F resne, 645. 

Gaudin, — , 276. c 

Gaume, — , 405. 

Gausscn, — , (Juror), xxviii. 

Giufben and Co., 379. 

Gai^ssen, cFargcton, and Co., 379. 

Gautfii<p*, — , jun., 410, 454. 

Gauthier, Boucllurd, 45. 4 

Gautier, J., 392. e , 

Gautrot ami Co., 3ftl, 334. 

Gauvaiii, ■ , 2P1. 

Gauze, Silk — S amples of, ^hibited in the French and 
*. in tlie Zollve^eki j/c^rtincnts, 365-367. 

Gav-ard, A., 306. . * 

Gavit, 277. % # 

Gay-Lussac, 41. 4 * • < 

Gn^matd af.id Gerault, 426, 452. 1 

pAZE r a Blitter.- Specimen of gaze n blnter (used by 
millers) of extraordinary perfection frqtq France, 364. 
Gaz^scote- -Descripti »n and object of the apparatus, 296. 
f Experiments made to test its efficiency, A ? *. Favourable 

report upon its efficiency in preventing explosions in 
mines, ih. ' « 

Gebaulir, C. .1, 333. 

Gebhart,*C., 449. ‘ 

Gecfs* G.* 685, 705C 
Geefs, J., 686, 705.* « 

Gcerts, C. f t>9P, 705, 724. / - > 

Gceteruven, G. Van, 78. 1 

GeirnaqrtyJ. II., (Jiitfor), xxvi. 
tjeismar,<£., and Co, 520, 599. 

Geiss, — * 498, 504-684, 697, 707. 

Geissler, C. S., 352^ 

Gelatine— Samples of, 4b. ^B^mnrkablc progress in the 
"axtructioh and preparation of gelatines and glues, 165. 
Prepared fibm^ho waste remnants of bidet, skins, &r.., 
K ih. IS&utifcl and Yftricd assortment 4 fyum France, ih. 
Awards to exhibitors of these substances, 165, 166. 


the French and 


Greater part of the gelatinous products exhibited by | 
British manufacturers pn’Jmred from dsinglass, 16b. 
Chiefly applied to articles of food, ih. Specimens con- , 


Close resemblance of tint found in stones of v6ry 
different kinds, 11. 4 Gems obtained from Van Diemen's 
Land, 15. Notices of the principal works of arty 685. 
See also Cameos . ''Jewellery. Precious Stones* 
Gemundcr, G., 330, 333. 

Gcnappc Yarns. Sec Yams. 

General Council Medajls — List thereof, awarded, xxxv. 
Gcnoux, P.,551, 718. 

Gentian, extract of, 50. $ 

Gffidile, «tl. P., 54. 

rGftoGRAPrifrAL Mooelltnq — Specimens of, 208. 
CteoGRAPyY— Mechanical indicator for teaching, 307. 
Geological Maps.— Geological maps published in different 
German States, 32. 

GisoLoaicAL Specimens. — Examples of the geological foima- 
tion offered by the Bristol basin, 13. Arrangement of 
the specimens according to the* formation, ih. Geo- 
logical collections of M. Eloffe of Paris, 28. Geological 
collection from the province of Constuntine (Algiers), 
29 t 

Geological Survey op the United Kingdom, 223. 

Geo ram as and Unaroramas- From France, 308. r Jo be 
used as lamp shades, ih. 

George, C., 39 £. , , 

George, J„ ^J)2, 559. 

George, R*nu of Bohemia— Statue of, 699. 

Gcrada, A., and Daughters, 642. 

Gerard, A., 247, 315. 

G create, A., 686, 71)2, 715. 

Gerisli, F. W., 504. 

German Silver — Manufactured at the Jsabcllenhutte 
“ Smelting Works near Dillenburg, 33. 

German Tinder.- Good series of specimens of prepared 
4 amadou or German thuler in the Austrian urn! Zoll- 
verein Departments, 104. 

Germany. — Excellent specimens of types from Germany, 
410. Period of the introduction of the manufacture of 
glass*dnto. 523. The fabrication of blown glass not 
superseded by cast plate in Germany, 526. High class 
of cabinet work long established in Germany, 544. 
Specimens exhibited, ih. Description of the manu- 
facture of soap by the German method: great quantity 
of perfumery from, 610, 611. Remarks on the manu- 
facture of pipes and amber in Germany, and on the 
specimens exhibited, 67 1 . So* 1 also Xu! herein. The ; and 
likewise the names of the respective Slates of Germany. 
Geicona — Province of (Spain), 103, 601. 

Gcrrpshcim and Nceff, 490. 

Gcrvnis, — , 504. 

Gessner, A., 367. 

(severs and Schmidt, 352. 

<ncy8r,'J., 386. 

Ghent Linen Company, 99, 373. 

Ghislain, Dubois. 391. 

.Gholab-Singli, 473. 

Gihbins and Sons, 489. 

Gibbons, Grinling, 721. 

Gibbons, J., jun., 504. 

Gibbs, B. T. B. (Juror), xxvii, xxxi. f * 

Gibbs, I). and W., G\4. * ' 

Gibbs, I. A., 715. 

Gibbs, Messra., 54. 

Gibelin and Son, 161. 

GibHon, C., 52.,*- 
Gibson/Dr., 132. , 

Gibson, J. V Juror), xxxi, xxxii : (Exhibitor), 684, 6911 704. 
Gibson, M/, 227,231,242. 

Gide, -,405. * , f 

Giducy, J. W., 508. 

G i cnanfch Brothers, 31 . See alllb ‘Steel. * 

(/icssler, N. II., 90. 

Gigolq, S., lflf e 9 

f¥lart, 4 Hr / .472. ♦* 

Gilbert, - , 308, 300* 

Gilbert Brothers, 490. •' 


m Chiefly applied to articles of food, ih. Sped mens con- 
* tamed in the British Department, ih. Gobd examples 
of gliffi from Canada, to. Spe^iificns from dlio Zoll- 
verein Stoles, 165, K6 t Samples from Belgium, Por- 
tugal, and Sardinia, 16Q. See al£> Jtthc Produce. ( 
Gelder, Von, and Sotib, 435. * 

Gelle Co., 614. • • 

fi^miny, — De, $3 V -. . . * « • • 

GeMs.— C ollection of gems J>y II. F. Thistlethap-yte, 1 11. 
Variety of colours presented by each kind or gem. ib. 


Gilbert ant 4 Co. (Old Bond Street), 479. 
Gilbert anirCo. (France), 450, 452. 
Gilbert and Co. (United States), 334. 
Gilbert and Stevens, 359. 

Gill, j S 403. '0 
Gill, W. L., ^169, 748. 

Gillo, J. M., 542, 587. 

Gillespie and Co., 62. 

Gillet, A., 65. ‘ 

Gil lot, 407, 4f4. 

Gillot, F., 508. 

Gillott, J., 5^4. 
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GHIow and Co., 121, 546, 550. 

Gilson and Bossut, 376. « • 

Gilta, J. L., 99* 

GiaiBAL QompAssks. — See Compasses, Mariners * . 
Gindre, L., and Co., 365. 

Ginger^ samples of, 62. » 

Gingiiams.— See Cotton Manufactures , 
Ginzel,U. C..J353. * 

Giovanni?!, 1$, 558* 

Girard and Cp., 365. » , 

Girardet, — , 425. 

Gifturdi Brothers, 56, 84. m 
Giraud Brothers, 392. 

Giro, J., 34, 614. 

•Girod (De L'Aiu), General, 159. " 

G i fiber t, J., 91. 

Giusti, P., 550. 

Glacial Acetic Acid— Samples of, 43. 
Glacial Phosfhouic Acid — Specimens of, 46. 
Claesfir, .1. S., jun., 478. 


• 1 

I porter has received assistance in drawing up the 
Itcport, 532. Effect of the instructions of Aw Kxecu- 


Glaisher, J. (Juror), xxvii, 269. 

Gla5u>oue Mines (Cork)- Magnesia found in, 46. 

Glusgow, J., 200. « 

Glass (Clusa XXIV.) Tubular classification of objects in 
the Exhibition into which this, Clbss is divided, xxi. 
List of Jurors and Associates appointcd’ftr this Class, ! 
xxix. List of Exhibitors in this Clas^to whom Coun- j 
cil Medals hafy been awarded, tsv. The like of ttfosc ' 
to whom Prize Medals have been awarded, ib. And of ; 
those of w hom Honourable Mention is made, <Ar, cvi. j 
• Materials •from the Hostel Ian Pits, Middleton, Cork, , 
used in tbs manufacture of glass, 14. Specific gravi- j 
ties of flint and crown glass manufactured by £lessrs. | 
Chance and Co., of Birmingham, 269* * s § I 

lnauiry into the origin and progress of tlie glass manu- 
facture, 521. Process of manufacture described by | 
Pliny, ib. Among the Egyptians, as detailed by Kir j 
Gardiner Wilkinson, ib* Glass supposed ti^huvchccn j 
used by Archimedes, ib. Specimen of gluss in the Bri- j 
tisli Museum from Nineveh, ib. The Barberini or l 
Portland Vase referred to, ib. Introduction of glass | 
into Italy ; works for its manufacture established in j 
the neighbourhood of Home, 522. Karl}’ period of j 

* Venice becoming a seat of the manufacture ; grout at- ; 

tent ion bestowed upon it, ib. Causes of the decline of j 
the Venetian monmiolv, ib. Introduction of the art ■ 
into Bohemia, ib. And into France; injurious efienft | 
of the exclusive privileges granted to m anu fact tyers, 
522, 523. Particulars as to excise and customs duties 
imposed on gloss in England ; modifications thereof at 
diflcrctit periods ; effect of the dutieg on manufacture, 
consumptiipi, and price, 523, 524, 526. , • 9 

Brief details of the method of manufacture, 523, et seq. 
Use made cf borux or borate of soda as an agent ; its 
expense a bar to its general adoption, 524. •Discovery 
of borate of lime oil the western coastjof America; ifs i 
suitability as a flux, ib. Tlic first chemists have di-T 
rccted their attention to the fabrication of glass; the ! 
proddbtiou of a good composition dependent, however, i 
on the obscrvlhsce of certain principles, ib. Character < 
of tlic silex used in England ; sources of supply, iff. j 
The like os to the alkali, ib. Means UBcd of imparting 
colour to glass, ib. • • 

Classification of glaBB manufactures^ 624, 525. Details 
as to the origin, methods of manu lac Aire, &<^, of caclv ( 
description ot glass in England anG foreign countries, 
viz.: — Window-glass, 525, 526. Crown-glass, 526. 
Cart plate, rough plute, pressed plftte, rolled, fcc., Q27. 
Bottle-glass, wiltcr-pipd$ and tubing, ,528. Glass for 
s chemical and philosophical purposes, ib. Flint-glass 
or crystal, with or without lead, ib. Optical glass,, 
flint fir crown, 528, . r £0. Allusio n ty glass usecA in 
lighthouse apparatus, with speciartvfercmjft to tjio 1 
Eddystone and other lighthouses, # 530, 531. * • 

Gdhcral obser rations of tlio Jury on tlic subject embraced ! 
by their Report, 530, 531. Points at isBim to which it j 

• * is important to call the attention of the Manufacturer, b 

viz. : - The composition of the “metal,” 531. The 
practical difference prevailing as to the finishing tnfi 


polishing, ib. Results of the removqj of taction in 
increasing the sdemand : fabrication of an inferior 
article, ib. Answer to tne objection tfiat the French 
and Belgian manufacture will not stand the test’ef 
time, ib. The question of price left Untouched by the 
Jury, 16 . • f * 

Principle on which the award of medals has boon made, 
531, 532. Names of individuals -fromawhom the Re- 


Principles on w'hich the manufacture of glass paintings 
should proceed stated, £33. The works of tlic first 
half of the 16th cenfury to bejHkcn as the true stand- f 
ards, 534. Remarks on tip character fif the specimens 
of glass paintings exhibited, 534, 535. And with spe- 
• cial reference to particular compositions, 535. ListHftf 
Awards, 536, 537. • 

Critical rcmdfrks on the ^examples of glnsR manufactures 
contained in the Exlfibitifin, 731, 735. Principles 
which shouhf govern the dcsigfi and decoration of ob- 

• jects in glass, 735. False tusl redisplayed in glatfB-cut- 
ting; extreme *tc* which it is carried, ib. Diking " 
glasses should be sparingly adorned* ib. •Faults com- 
mitted in the manufacture g>f glass for ornament, 'par- 
ticularly in regird to colouring &i|d gilding; special * 

§ reference to the specimens oi^Bolicmiangmd Hungarian * 
glass, 735, 736. Chandeljers and candelabra, 735. 

• Remarks on the glass fountain Messrs. Osier, ib. 

Abd on the Candelabra exhibited the same film, 
730. Various objects in the Exhibition noticed, ib.-l 
See also Arsenic. Pottle (Hues. Crown Gluss. Mosaics. 
Optical Glass. • Painted Glass. *Plute Glass. Quarts. 
Sand. Shcrt Glass. Window Glass. * 

Glas* for Chemical and Philosophical prnrosES. — Pe- 
culiar qualities required for glass of this kind, 5 
Glass-cutting Machines.- -N eat contrivances l'dir ■cutting 
and trimming glass shades, 201. • 

Glass, G. M. v 165. # • 

Glass-makers.— Close combination existing amongst the 
, workmen employed in glaBs-mflkiiig in Friyire, and 
also in England; evils resulting iriJii rfhis system, 525. * 
Gi<ass, Painted or Stained.- See Painted Glass. 
Glass-Papkh.— Excellent specimens of gluss-pnjrr* and 
glass-cloth. 682. 

Glass Pipes, Tubing, be — Prize Medals, &c. awarded for, 
536, 537. JNew kind of patent joint for connecting 
glass pipes conveying gases or fluids, 587. • 

Class SnADE* (for ornaments, &c.)- Formerly the malm- - 
factum thereof almost entirely restricted t<f tli«|lkmti- 

• nent ; owing to Messrs, Chance they re low made in 
England nearly to the exclusion of those of foreign 

* make, 526. Aw'ards made for glrfss shades, 536, 537. 
la z i Elis’ Diamonds • I’se of, dates from the 16th cen- 
tury, 525. . * , 

Glazing, Earthenware.— •Ftcicoss of Messrs. Pratt for 
# colour-printing under the glazcy k Process of Bifrou 
du Tremblay, called * 4 email ombrartt,” 542. * 

G lazi m Paper.— See Pajmj Src. • 

Glen amhM'Indor, 380.* * * 

Glenisson and Vangfnechten, 454. # t 

Glen ton and Chapman, 508. * . 

G lores.— Iteiftarks 911 tae tcrrcstriul and celestial alobes 
eifiiibitecL 308. Slute glfibe'^ ib. ffocess of 7 >lolie- m 
making, jib exlubited by Fletcher, very interesting, 
ib. * Model anil globe* of the moon, ib. Angular ter- 
reB trial globe for the solution of geographical problems, 
ib> Luna^nn, with a Contrivance far showing the 
phases of t fie lftoon, ib. New: method of illustrating 
the effect of the tarfh’s diurnal mouou upon the frianc of 
a pendulum’s oscillation, ib. # i'19sue-i)aiy»r nud India- 9 
0 rubber globes, ib. Terrestrial and celestial, from 
Prussia, fc'rance, Ignited States jind Austria, ib. 

Glover, T., 504! • ■ . s 

G lov —Specimens of coloured cot ton gloves, 1 78. l,arge 
amount of the ^xipulation of the ignited Kfngdom em- 
ployed in the manufacture^ 480. 9 Valuablo and higldy 
important contributifins to the Exhibition, ib. fycci- 
mens^aontributed by France, mnny a citieB of the Zoll- 
verein, Denmark, find Sw'itzerlmul, ib. # Grctit talent 
, of the Fitncb dyers of kiil-ifkiiis, ibf Highly infercst- * 
ing contribution forw'ardcd by "the Associated (Hovers 
» atd’rague, 181. Sk^l nfid energy of the English ma- 
nufacturer greatly ctllixl forth since the alteration of 
the tariff, ib. Places in England Jit whirl# glo'vcsjpo 
chiefly made l estimated value of the yearly produce; 
tolSil of hands* employed Ju England, *ib. List of 
Awards, 8 |g., See a lse Cvathvr. • 

Giibc- -Specimens of, «xhibit*d, 4.‘b«14. Remarkable pro- 
gress in the extraction of glues from waste remnants of 
hides, skins, &c., 165. Specimens e^iibited and aw'urds, t 
• *16^ 166! 4 • • 

GlutCn Preparations.* Fine collection of gluten prepara- * 
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tions, chiefly of scientific interest, 54. Samples ff 
gluten* and other products from France, 55. 

« 6lyoi/Une — S arapleri*of, 45. I 

V G. 8enora,<472. 

Gnrelin, Professor, 41. « « 

Gneiss.— B lock of gneiss from tho isle of Elba, covered 
. | «■ with noble crystals of felstor, 35. 

' Goa* Wool*— See WwL 4 

Gob, J.*B08. * . 

Gobaie, St., in Picardy— G loss wprks at, 527. 

Gfbel, — , 99. , • 

Gobelin ansi Beauvais Tapestry— G overnment Manu- 
factory of, 474, 687, 728. — Sq^ also TaptMry. 

Godard and Bontcmps, 37A. 

Goddard,*— , 268. 1 * 

Goddard, II., 504. , > 

* Goddvd, L., 160. 

Godefroy, — x 449T • 

GodeYroy, L., 381, 459. «. 

• “ Godfrey of Bouillon ’* (Rquestriai Statue of) -Notice 

* thereof, 68fe 705. , * t 

Godfrey, C.. sen. 333* , 

Godfrey anu Cooke, 45. A 

Godfrey, Messrs.,* 80. 

Godin. J. L. and Soifc, 431, 435, 447,452. 

Gcdon, S. U., 45. 

Godwin, G. (Juror), Jkx. 9 « 

Goens, L. J., 373. 

Goff, — , le, 217. 

Gogttty, — , 262. • , 

Gohrinff and Biihme, 723. 

.Golub Singh, Mrliarajah, 378. « 

Golay, c L. A., 517. c _ 

Gold. — K c-opcuingof thq mines of H^cnenstcin, in Silesia, 
in oopsequence of* the application by M. Guettlcr of t a 
• method inveittq} by Professor Plattner, for separating 
gold from the waste arsenical ores, 5. Quantity of gold 
dbnfaiued iu the ore at Kcichenstein, ib. Nature of 
the process for the separation of gold from the ores, /(. 
Process equally applicable to the* vast quantity of refuse 
accumulated near many other old works, ih. Pyrites of 
gqld from Labuan (Borneo), 15. Existence of spangles 
*and pvritoo of gold in several rivers of the East of 
Cagadrc^ 16. Specimens collected by the Chuudicrc 
Mining Company, ib . Series illustrating the process of 
separating gold from arsenical pyrites, 30. Profitable 
re-opening of the auriferous mines of licichenstein, in' 
Silesia, admitted by this process, ih. Immense revenuq 
yielded annflally by the maid mines of ltussia, 33. 
Gold-leaf— Specimens of, /rotfi France, 29. Collection of 
^old-leaf of ultaolours, 516. t 

Gold and Silver Embroidery — P reparation for restoring, 
c 48. # I • . 

Gold— W orks of aft in, notice of flie principal, GU4. 
Goldrijaters’-skin. — P eritoneal or sen ms membrane, sepa- 
• rated from the intestinal tube of the ox, 165. Attenu- 
ated by being beaten with a lAmnajr, aiut Subficmicntly 
, a pAparod to*yysist putrefaction, ih. Instructive series 
of this material in various conditions, ib. 

Goldenberg, G. (Juror), xxix, xxlii. f 
Goldoitberg, G., and Co., 489. 

Golding, B tf 56.* ' * « 1 

Goldschmidt and Soq 520. , * 1 

GoLosuis— Specimens of, in the British Department, and 
from* France, Prussia, and ltussia, 479, 480. # , , 

Gomes, J. L., 57. * • 

Gomez, Aloaidd, 166. « « * , 

vGompertz; B», 472. * • 

Gonqlla, Professor T., 303. « , 

Gongs.— L arge and the gongs exhibited by the East India 
Company, 332. » « # t* 

GoNiqMETEu.— Improved Wollaston's goniometer, 255. 
Gonsaltbs, G., ] 57- ■ 

Goodv- # ,2W. 1 * 

Wood, -,808. • . * • 

Goodbchere, G. T., 50 k 

Good Hcfrs, Cape of.— S ee Cape of Good Hope u • • 

Goodmqn,'G., 50*. • • 

Goqdwin, Of, 520. » • i 

Goodyear, 308, 592, 594; 595. 

Goossens, G., 201 « - 

Gordon, C., 647, «648. 

Gordon, E., 430. « * * • 

Gordon, J., 345, 346. , t 

i Gorigorctak Farm uftisstri, 99, *59. % • , 

GoBoblauodatsk (RusSEdy.- Importance of thb celebrated 
s ' deposits of thrtniypietic iro| ores of Goroblagodatflk^ 33. 


Goroblagodatsk, Imperial Forges op, 83. * 

Gorsss and Perier, 542. r „ , 

Gorsk Bruising Machines. — High degree of perfection 
reached in these implements, 23tf. Machines exhibited; 
s remarks thereon, ib. Prizes awarded, 239, 242. 

Gorton, G., 508. , 

Cosset, H.. 426. 9 

Gossleth, G. (Juror), xxvi. ' , i 

Gothic Architecture.— General remarks op thf rise aqd 


•sfall thereof, 708, 7Q9. 
Gatt and Rons, 352. 

Gotti, — , 5.1). 

n.i.j * in* 


iGoltdeau, Messrs., 197. 

Gouin, — , 278. 

Gould, 508. • , 

Gounlin, J., 339-342. 

Goutclikoff, E. and J., 356. , 

Governors of Steam Engines.— Description of a para- 
bolic governor for a steam engiue from Austria, 173. 
Working model of a patent clironometric governor, ih. 
Gowans 1 , J., 557. 

Gowing, T. W., 345, 346. ' 

Gowland, J., 337, 342. 

Crohnor, F., 508. 

Grade, L., 051. ‘ . ' 

Graf, H., 4*3, '454. 

Grafe and Novipudt, 375, 

Graff, H., 196. 

Graff, P., 31. See also Coif alt. 

Gruff, f W., 136. 

Graham, -, 305, 309, 337. 

Graham and llallett, Messrs., 15. Seo also flapper Ore. 
Gfahaqj, J., 378, 381. 

Grobaip»P. (Jurot), xxfx, xxxii, 47G. 

'Graham and Sons, 365. » 

Graham, T. (Juror), xxvi. 

Graham, West, and Co., 203. 

Grainger, G., and Co., 541. 

Grainger, W., 221. 

Graining or Flatting.— Specimens of, produced by paint 
free from noxious effluvia, 45. 

Grandiean, H., 341, 342. 

Grand] can, P. U., 517. 

Grange, F., 34. * 

Grangemouth Coal Company, 582. 

Grongoir, J. M.. 454, 508. r 

Granites.— Collection of granites and marbles exhibited 
fjy Messrs. W. J. Freeman, remarkable for their variety 
of colour and beauty of polish, 8. Extension of the 
use of slabs of granite and porphyry in private houses 
resulting fropi the economy in the use cf the ma- 
# ciiqcry employed by Messrs. Freeman, for cutting add 
polishing them, ib. Power of the machines employed 
by tliem in qunrrying hard Btoncs, if*. Objects ex- 
hibited illustrating their power, ib. Collection of 
* granites fijpAi the VosgcB, 27, 28. Fine slab with largo 
pink crystals of felspar, 28. Fine specimens of the 
granites of Cornwall, 556. Highly interesting speci- 
« men of Swedish granite, ib. « 

Granite, Works iN>*-Ueport on theefarge monumental 
* works chiefly constructed of granite ; objects exhibited, 

remarks thereon ; awards, &c., 556. Remarks on the 
smallerijAiscellaneous works in granite, porphyry, &c., 
exhibited; mines of exhibitors, exhibits and awards, 

, 556-5^8. Htaustone of Aberdeen granite, a beautiful 

specimen of material, admirably worked, 556. Bust 
oner pedfstal of blue Peterhead granite, ib. Slab of 
m granite from Craignair. ib. Pedestals, slab and 


a brant, Captain, 76. 
Grint, D., 508k^ 
Grant, J% 156. • * 
«Gr&t,‘J. HT,61. 
Grantnam, J., 689, 696. 


Grape Sugar— Samples of, of fair quality, from Tunis and 
tho ZollKrein States, 63. Samples, as molasses, from^ 
Spain, ib. 

Cr&APfiic Telescope.— G raphic telescope and tables de- 
scription thereof, 305. , 

Graphite.— U se thereof, in the manu^cturo of blaekdead 


from.Ba^ria, |2. * 

GPAPniTE Battery. See Electric Telegraph*, 
Grar, N., and (to., 63. 

• f 
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Guesses.— O bservafions on the specimens of grasses repre- 
sented in theJCxhibition, 54. • 

Grassot and Co.? 372. 

Grates.— .Superiority bf the English in the design and 
workmanship of fire-grates, 726. The true form fof 
grates considered, ib. Objectfcm to excess of burnished 
metal, 727. See also Stores. ,, « 

Gratiot, A., 432. * • 4 

Grata Silkworm Breeding Association, 162. 

Graux, J. I.., 7u, 159. • # -■ 

Grave, de, Snort and Fanner, 258. 

Gray, — , 78. . 

Gray, B. C. T., and Son, 62. 

Gray and Davidson, 325, 332, 333. 
finy, Dr., 66X. • * 

Gray, J.*( Juror), xxix, xxxlL 
(•ray, J., and Son, 504. 

Gray, J. E. (Juror), xxx. 

Gray, Samuel, 352. 

Gray rftul Son, 504. 

J jfray and Sons, 226, 233, 242. 

•ray? T. W., 504. 

Gray, W. (Juror), xxviii. • 

Grcaslcy and Hopcroft, 468. • 

•Great Barrier Island Mwes (Npw Zealand), 15. Soc 
also Cupper Ore . 

44 Great Britain,'* Steam Ship. — Model of, the apparatui 
used to assiBt. fn getting this ship oil*, 208. 

Great Western Halfway Company, 186. • 

Greatorcx, D., 184. 

Greaves, E., 332, 334. 

(i reaves, J. W.,JJ. • 

Grfece— Series of specimens of minerals, and rocks from, 
grouped according to the provinces,* 33. Chk'fty* in- 
clude marbles and materials for construct] on, obtained 
from cretaceous limestones, ih. Puzzufdnnas from 
Snrtorin, ib. Kmery from Naxos, ib. Meerschaums 
from the cuvironB of Tlfebes, ib. Lithographic stones 
from Messina, ib. Samples of steat ite, ih. Samples of 
dried fruits, 57. Contributions of madder-root from 
Athens, 90. Varieties of common flexible sponge, 164. 
Specimens of embroidery, 472. Various dresses, 484. 
Samples of marble from the ancient Greek quarries, 
• 561. Specimen of cement of the nature of puzzuolan, 

574. Sec also Greek Governments The. 


Grccf, — , jun., 508. 9 

Grcef, F. W., 367. 1 

Greek Government, The, 33, 56 If 574. # 

u Greek Slave” (sculpture)— Notice of the, 685, 706. 
Greeley, Hon. II. (Juror), xxv, xxix. • 

Green, J. Gt, 536, 736. , 

Grfecn, J. II. (Jupr), xxv, xxviii. . * , 

( rrecn, Messrs., 217. 

Green, It. F., amySons, 358. 

Green, S., 254, 281,316. 

Green, S., and Co., 541, 586. J , 

Green, T., 504. • 

Green Teas.— Shipments of Prussian blue formorly made 
to ChiAa for colouring green teas, 39. 

Green V ltramarT^.— Preparation thereof, for printing 
on cotton and paper;* its advantages over arsenical 
greens, 42. 

Groenbury, — , 559. * 

Greener, W., 219. 221. - - 

Greenhouses.— New style of glazing green douses qnd other 
constructions in glass, 587. Vulcahizcd lndia-pibber 
used instead of putty, ib. , 

Greening and Sons, 504. * • „ . • 

Greenish, T., 45. • 1 

Grpcuough, — , 706. • » 

Greenwood, W., 15. • 

Gregory, Cllbitt . and Co., 483. • 

Gregonr, T» and Brothers, 358. # , 

Gregorian Telescopes. See Telesco/HM # 

Groig, # D. and J., >99. 

Greig, Misses, 600, 642. 

^ Gfeincr, G. F., 334. r 

Gremailly, — , 65. 

Grenadine.— Specimens of, from Franco, 364. • 

Grenct, L. F*, 70, 165. p % 

dressier, — , 297. • 

Groy, Countess, 600, 601, 642. 

Grey, J., i2. See also Zinc. • 

Grey and Keen, 301. 

Grice, F., 98. • 

Griffin, J. J., 267,295. 

Griffith, Kov. J.j3U0. 


Griffith and Strong, 574. 

Griffiths and Le Beau, 277. , 1 

Griffiths, JT. and F., 504. ' * 

Grignon, — , 504. 

Grfly t afid Co., 379. • 

Grima, F., 9<f. 

Grimoldi, — , 301. , *' 

Grimsley, — , 583. • 

Grinding Machines.— Observations on the*nachin<A exhi- 
, bited for grinding an/1 cleaning flour and other vege- 
table products, 20£. Mills for grmdjsg ; . specimeirit 
of millstones and models of mills, ib. Cofee mills, ib 
» Set of matiiincs employed for the manufaetpre of 
chocolate, from France, ib. 9 
Grindstones.— LAge collection of* grind stones exhibited 
• by Mr. Meinig ; variety of purposes to which adapted, 
IV Excellent qfcejity of the grindstones froir^ the 
Ardsley Oaks Quarry, near Barnslejf ; purposes for 
which chiefly used, 11. C^reat number of rfickfl in 
Belgium adaptodfto the manufacture of grindstones 
and hones, 423. Good quality, of millstones from Bel- 


and hon<p,423. Good quality, of mtllsbuies from Bel- 
* gium, ib. Tliis source of industry only introduced 
* into Belgium since 1846, ib. Its irs^rtance, ib. Qua- 
lities of miltBtones from Namur comparable with 
those from La Ferie-sous-Jouarre in France, ib. # Col- 
lection exhibited, ib. ' * ■> 

Grisscl, T. f 557. • '• 4 • 

Groen kloof Missionary Station (Cape of Good Hope), 653,. 
G6J. 

Groetaers, J. B, 254. 4 • , * 

Grogcr, F., 544, 550, 569. 

Grdhmann, H., 520. , * 

Groom, J. J., 217. 

Groult, - , jun., 55.* 

Grpult and Co., 2f. 0 * 

GiUNivBiU Machine, 201. » , « 

Griqiins, P., 549, 550. 

Grosclaude, C. H. f 341,342. * * * 

I Guos-oe-N apl.es Specimens of, the manufacture of var 
rious countries, 365*368. 

Grose, II., 62. 

(iroskopf, G., 479. 

Gros, Odier, Homan, and Co., 459. 

Grosselin, — . 308. 

Grossmann, C. G. ? 352. , 

(irossmann and M agner, 595. 

Grossmith and Desjnrdii», 34C. 9 

CLrossmith, J., 614. 0 

Grosvenor, W., and Co., 365. . * • 

(Jrou cock, Copestakc, Moore,*aAcJ Qp., 468, 748. 

Grout and Co., 366. * * • # 

(•rove, — , 262. * * 

GmiArx Wi!E.\T-FLorn .-^Particular reference of the Jury 
to theimagnificent Gfnaux whcat-floitr of M. D* Arblay, 
jun., 55. Pcculitftr process of grinding, bf which pre- 
pared, ib. • 

tlruel, Mrflam6i 425, 434. * 

GruenUtal, M.. 689. 0 / m * 9 s 

, Gruhl, F., 5O4, - 510. 

Grune, W., jun., 45. • 

1 ti rimer, F. W., 356. 

Griiner,*L. (Juriir and Associate), xxix, xxxp 559,^ 568, 576. 
Griinhut. J., jun.J 676. 

Grunthal, — , 472. • 

Grots, B., 48. § • 

(|Ualpaiia \Kast Indies) —Collection of the woods of, 
contribute*} by the Indian Govci^ment, K6. 

Gu.tNoJ— Specimens of, from the Cape of Good* lLope and 
„ Var^Diemen’s Land. 166 ^ , 

Guathendal Moraviop Mission (Cape of/rood ILtjie), 140. 
Giidule’s, St., Church. BHpssyLS— Eftinted windows in, 
referred to, 524. « # 

GtiERNSEV-a Arrowroot from, 62. Stand, of wax frui isfrom, 
i 642. * * . * . *. * . 

Gperin, Me'nev^lie, and Co., 161. s 1 * 

Guerre, — , sen., 489. 

GuEUREpDEVQT |Je LA (P/^US), 223. 

Guest and Chrimes, 504. • # 

Guesnu, 403, 404, 448, 454. * # 

Guettlcr. W., 5, 30. # 

Gucuviti, liouchon, anfi Co., 27, 2^2. 

Gucyton, A., 51#, 73$. • 

Guide De, Count, 563. • •• 

Guidotti, 563. a • , « « 

Guihery, Di»s Landeln»H. and Co., 6 ». # # 

Gvilbert^and Wateau, 35b. | l 

Guillaffine, , 23. # 
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Guillemot Brothers, 470. f . 

Guillot aifd £!o., 366. 

• (Guillot, J. A., jy 1. 4 t 

, f Guimot, J. 45. 

Gitinimd, M .^discovery by, of u process for making {Uses 
c of flint glass ; particulars relating thereto/ 523. 

. Vuinart, J., 103, 601. it - 

f GuiAier, T., 508. „ * 

Guinoif; A. 1\,H59. r , 

Guislain, C., 563. „ , 

CRiiso, — , 163. c • • 

Guisti, P., 541. 

GuiTAtpiA 1 1 ai< pa. — S ec Harps. r 4 

Guldsm ri>sii vttan Min A (Sweden.)- Specimens of silver 
and loud ores from,* 35. • 

Gum Arabic Sumpleg of, 48. i 

• Gums^ani> Resins. — P ractical inconvenience and concision 

caused by tlta indiscriminate manner in which die term 
"* |$m is used in comipcrcc and the iirts, 7 1, 72. Gum, 

• properly so called, used in large quantities for n number 
* of ptyrposgp in the prts, 71. Gum g.'qerally distin- 
guished into twoiSortSfcguin arahic or soluble gurr>, ana 
cherry-tree or tragacanth, ib. Large qimntity*of 
British guin (artificially prepared by roasting sUAch, ib. 


Gysi, — 306. 

Haag, — , 98. 

I loan, A. de, 84. * 

Uuarhaus, J. C., and Sons, 382. 

Haas and Co., 449, 454. . 
flla&B, F. P., 002. # 

Haas, L. iF., 352. K • 

Haas, P., and Sons, 356, 367, 375. , 

499, 404, 452. 

, . , ,449,452*599. 

mbeHund, G. A., 352. * 

Hack block, W., 395. 

Haddan^ (3./ 187, 580. • , 

llodden, A., and Sons, 479. * 

Hadden, W. C., 148. 

Had bon 11 alu —Remarks on the stained gluss windows at. 
716. 


Hodcn, ft. (Associate Juror), xxix. 
Hadji, M. ])., 673. 
lladrot, L., 504. 

Hadw'cn and Sans, 3(>4. 
llaeck, J. T., 4J1. 


Uses to which applied, ib. Resins, for the most part, I Haematite.— Specfcneqs of rJd h;i>mati(c from Turkey, 35. c 


%• used in the formation of vuniishes mid lacquer?, and 
for various pttrpdkes in dyeing, &c., ib. Total quantity 
o of “ gum '* imported into England in 1848 and 1849, 
71, 72. Quantities of resins and oleo-reshis, principally 
•td: pcntiiy? and* lac, imported iA 18 19, 72, Collections of 
gums anti resins exhibited, general remarks thereon, 
names of exhibitors and uwufds, 72-77. List of the 
clflef Indian gums and resins, 74. Specimens of gums 
arid resins from Egypt, Mexico, &c. ; list, of the gums 
and pcs ins exhibited in the Turkish Collection, 77. 

■ Gun-ha minus. — tk'iuisoi <. * 

G IIN-CAR 111 AUKS— See Cannon , At. 

Giin^u^ ks -Specimens of, oV excellent, maimfucture, 220. 
Guns, Pistols, tfec.— Number of nation* exhibiting, 25J.0. 
Large number of specimens * for war purposes, tb. 
Larger proportion for sporting purposes, ib. Eng- 
land, France, mid Belgium most prominent for their 
* construction, ib. Birmingham the principal seat of nm- 
tiqfacture in England, ib. Large quantity sold by Bel- 
gium to otlifi* nations, jf>. Fiance more advanced in 
the mcntifuciurc than any other nation, ib. Objects 
exhibited mid awVrds, 220- 222* 1 

Guncbcrg, — , 45. • - 

Gunning Punt, fm a new prinaipie, for fowling purposes, 21 < . 
Gunter, 11., 640. v , ' 1 

Gullit, Foundry ob+iic Chapter or, 21. 

Gutfiicl and Co., 45. * 

Gutierrez de Loop, It., 650. % • • 

Gutta Pemuia an\» Manufactures TiiF.nriN.— -Samples of 
gi^tta percha from Singapore, inters ting and important, 
, 74. Stereotype plates of gutta percha, with specimen 

impressions, 1981 Value of gutt* prrcllt. <us ti covering 
t tft w'ircs, 2^5. Sjfl^.intens of the process of Covering 
gutta perclta wires, /A Elementary properties of gutta 
pcrcho, 597. Opinion tlint. tfo c important uses 'to wTich 
it has been latterly applied urc only the forerunners of 
those to which it w*ill be hdapteta hereafter, ib. tSome of 
its uses known Jo the Mu lays ; it id attained principally 
Mm ttie Mulnyan Archipehigd, /A Statistics relative to 
its imputation inttf England, ib. Process of' purifying 
it, ib. In cw applications constantly fouud'for it; nii- 
vnerous aad inip<ptiuit uses to which it. t is adapted, ib. 
. Especially adapted for the inanufacluVc of articlcsifor 
.maritime use, ib. Statement of its uses in dqcorativtj 
art, 597, 598. rfts application in surgical mechanism. 


>u ; notices mereon ana awards, so. urcat 
rf»f tne invel applicattaus of is substance in- 
dented’ by thl; Gutta Verclia Company, ib. 

Gutta Percha Company^ 74, 198, 597, 598, 7J4. 

Guy,S.^)8. • f • « 

Guy net and Befcquct* 373. • 

G|yon* Kjf 359. t • « 

G wynne, — .182. • . 

G wynne, G., 62Q. • . * , 

Uye and Balne?403. • . « 

Gvi*sum«— B locks of bWieish gypsum^ or even fracture^ from 
Nova Scotia, 1 7. N umcrous quarries tit work, ib. Ex- 
istence of gypsfhn to a great extern in Canada;. purity 
« of its quality, 16. %jppecin|ms of ^psum 1 exhjbitc'd by 
the Egyptini* Government, 24. e 


lloeuel, E4&J9, 403, 404, 410, 454. 

Hacnle, L., 454, 

II dose, B., 99. • * 

Hagen, A., V on, 546, 550. # 

llajA’, F. 

Hagen, Michael, 686, 699. 

Haggard, - , 305. * 

Hague, S., 489. r 

iVagucs. Cook, n*.d VVdrmald, 352, 359. 

Ifahiicll and Ellis, 45. , 

llaidinger Brothers, 542. 

Haight, Mrs., 4b2. 
llaindl, A, 489. 

Haiii, A utificxal.-- Occupation given to a large number of 
manufacturers and workmen by the trade in artificial 
hair, 387. Materials principally procured from the 
North of France, Belgium, and Germany, ib. Price 
thereof, ib. Articles exhibited, exhibitors of whom 
Honourable Mention is made, 388. See also Leather, l \ i . 
Hair and Bristles.— The best developed and most valuable 
examples of these production* exhibited in the Uussinit 

I Department, 160. Samples selected for awards, ib. 
Examples of hair and bristles transmitted from Bel- 

*gium, ib. Specimens of drawn horse liuir from the 
IN cthcrlands, ib. Specimens of horse hair for upholstery 
purposes from the Zollvcrein States, -ib. ^Interesting 
QXtynpleB of the lmir of the rabbit nnd^lmre, shaved oil 
the skin by a mechanical process front Spain, ib. 
HAiu-DnKssF.Rs’ Figures.- Collection of .wax figures from 
Frunee, 679, 680. 

Hair-Salt— Samples of, 50. 

II Aiii-Sriu^fos.— See Watches. 

Haul Utensils made of.-- Collection of utensils made from 
a tne liair of the rabbit, bare, &c., felted and vurnislied, 
resembling papi& -inache, from KpAsiu, 600. 
p Hair, Woven. — liuir used for weaving consists principally 
of the long hair from horses’ tails, 388. Procured prin- 
cipally* Yrom South America and fron\ Russia, ib. 
Process of manufacture of hair cloth, ib. Articles 
exhibited ; £*nzc Medals awarded, jf>. 

Hairs, G. (ijssociafe Juror), xxviii, xxxii. r 

llalheaVd and Wei lings, 549, 551. 
llalhig, Professor J., 502, 699. 

Haldane and Jtae, 508. F- • c 


Haley, J., and Son, 380. • 

Hall, —,392. 

Hull, G. F.,Sm 
Hall, Joseph, 66. 

•Hall* Josiali, 45. 

Hall, J. S., 596^ 

Hall, J. and , 1'T 562, 564, 566, 568. # 
Hall, J. W., 536. 

14all, % Col., L. A. (Associate Juror), xxvii. 
Hall, VV., 572. • 

Halle, F., Yin, 471}. • 

j Haller, J. C., 78. 

| Hallers, J., Widow and Sou-in-Law, 681. 
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Hqjlett, H., and Sods, 52, 83. 

Halliday, A. 1\, 203. , 

Hallmurke, Aldebort, and Ilallmorkc, 103. 

Halochc, — , 96* • 

11aloscop%, Buavais’.— Description of an instrument exhi- 
bited in tiic French Department, called Bravuis’ liulo- 
scope, for the exhibition of alrthe phenomena connected^ | 
wiyi halos, pnrhelions,«&c., 272. 1 , >* 

Hal vans. — S ee Copper Ore. 
ll&man, ”, 73t. # 

llamann, A., 500, 204. • * 7 , 

Hamblock, J., 31. # 

Hamburger •Rogers, and Co., 469. , * / k 

Hambuuo. — Samples of rape-seedcake from Hamburg, 

5G. Dagucrrcotpycs, 2m Statistics* of die paper 
9 maitufacture of Hamburg, 444. Observations on the 

{ >rinted goods, 458. Specimens of embroidery with 
mir display much taste, 467. Specimen of embroi- , 
dery, 472. Edge tools, 491. Brass manufactures, 5011. ! 
Inlaid table aud cuhinet, 551, 552. Toilet ahd other j 
soaps, 613. Artificial flowers, 643. lmpr>rtant#display ; 

* «f walking-sticks from Hamburg, 665, 666. Culler.- i 4 
tion of porceluin pipes, 671, 674. polls' heads of 
pnpicr-muchc and wax, 679. # \ 

• Ilamen, S., cxx. 9 t * i 

llamer, A., 431. 4 » t 

Hamilton, — , 14. 

Hamilton, li. N., 80. . • 

Haminclratn, 1*. II?, 471. . , 

llaininond, A. (Juror), xxvii. > ' 

llapitnoml, R.,£03. 
llainmond. Turner, and Sons, 504. 

Hammond, W, V., and Co., 58, 62, 63, 71. 76, 89, 163, 164, 1 
472, 664. ' i 1 1 , 

Harnon, — , 687, 702. , ' * J * 

Hampden, J., and Co., 508. 

Hampden, John. Static of — R emarks thereon, 692. 

Hampton, AV., 95. 

llamren, Sophie, 472. 4 

Hams— S amples of, from Australia and Van Diemen's 
Lund, 65. From Spain, ib. From the Lnitcd Stales, 
of very superior quality, ib, 

Danbury, — , 163, 664. 

Hancock, (],, 426, 598. 

Hancock, C. F., 5J3. 

Hancock and Co., 653. • 

Hancock, .1., 693. • i * 

Hancock, J. A., 647, 648. ! 

Hancock, ,T. L., 596. * 

Hancock, Rixou, nnd Dunt, 536. • | 

Hancock, T., 592, 593. I 

Handkerchiefs (Cambric) — Specimens * of embroidered, 1 
4fiil, 471, 4?2. ’ * | 

Handkerchiefs (Silk).— Specimens of imitation Madras 
handkerchiefs, 348. Observations on the printed silk j 
handkerchiefs, 457. Specimens exhibited, 458, 45#. ! 
See also Silkx, Manufactured. W&rtbt, S/run, Ac., 1 * 
Fabrics. 

Handley,#-, 225. . j 

Hands, J., 508. *• > j 

Handy side, A., 504. • * f 

liancisen and Son, 489. ! 

Hanfstangel, F., 699. ■* > 

Hanfstiingcl, J., 688. * 

Ilanhart, M. and N ., 688, 696. J > 

llnnicq, P. J., 406, 152. * * 

Hanlel, F., 32. • * 

Hannah, A., 489. • * 

Hanna# Major, 74, 82, 101, 933. # * * 

Hanover — Specimens of yirns from, 373. 5 

lfanson, J., 504. , 1 ' 

Hanson, S», and Sons, 551. ,*■,/ '| 

Hansottc Delloye, 11. G., f66. • • 

llardlid, I?, 645. • * • J ‘j 

Harding, — , Cooker, 199, 204. 

Harding, Pullein, and Johnson, l98 r 20L 

Harding, T., 482, 504. , 

' ^lardman and IlifTe, 504. 

Hardman, J., and Co., 497, 498, 502, 516,686, 695, 718, 72£, 7&0. 
Hardmuth,JL. and C., 450, 452, 574. . 

Hardware (Class xxil).— 1 Tabular classification of ob- 
jects in the Exhibition into which this Class is divided, 
xx. # List of Jurors and Associates appointed if>r this 
Class, xxix. List of Exhibitors In tide Class to whom 
Council Medals have been* award fd, xwi. # The like 
of those to whom Prize Medals have been awarded, 
xcvi-c. And of thoso of whom Honourable Mention 
is made, #~ciii. The. scope of Clnr^ xxil., iron and 


general hardware co-cxtensivc with the employment of 
** the baBcr metals in manufacture, 492. Tins Class 
formg a nucleus round which vifiouf other CJasses » 
to the number o* seven or eight arc <\istributdU, ib. 

* Jtairgo of the Class limited rather with Respect td die 
number bf objects embraced by it than toithcir natuye, 
ib. Difficulty experienced in arriving at an exact * 
definition of the limits or this Class, ib. Sculpture* in 
metal reviewed by this Jury, /J. Objects included in 
this Class considered with reference to material : 

list, brass manufactures, £ 2, 493. 2nd, copper, zin 
tin, pcw'ter, &c,, 493. 3rd, iron wdrtf, il* t 4th, steel 
manufactures, ib. Various other articles fabricated 
of mixed materials codling under the usual denbmi na- 
tion of hardware, ib. Large proportion of the articles 
4 of mere utility and convenience, ib. Advantages Plight 
l)ii ve resulted fxoqi the additiofi of a comparison of 
prices, ib. Rule udopted by the Jury dor determining 
the merits of inventions avid improvements? on existing 
contrivances, ib^ Practical reasons against making 
experiment* to ascertain the merits of lamps for oil or 
1 cum phi lie, ib. Contrivances ttir urcvciifing sfiioke, ib. 

'* Kitchen-ranges and gas-stoVes. ib. Improvements in 
tl.t? manufacture of steel pens, ib. 1 *n ige proportion of 
articles in this Clajs in which use is combined with orna- 
ment, ib. Number of articles solely or chiefly 'ornPf 
mental, ib. Ntynber of Exhibitors in this ('lass, 493, 
491. Proportions in which foreign countries have con- 
tributed, * 494. British hardware manufacture chiefly 
pre-eminent for excellence 'of workmanship nrji me- 
dian icu l ulciil, ib. Inferiority of British.har.Wure in 
' point of taste, 494, 495. Causes to w*hich attributable, 
494. In proportion as tasteful design hecoi-jes an 
element in the perfect inn of manufactures, mechanical 
execution mast lit subservient' todts due execution and 

* development, ib. Elfects wliiclj tin*, substitution of 
niiidiinery for hanil labour must pAiduce in hardware 
manufactures. 495. Artistic ignorance of workmen 
not an evil pcculiur to thiB country, ib. Necessity for 

* the artificers and .designers of ornamental hardware 
having more unrestrained intercourse, ib. Position of 
the ornuniental hardware manufactures of the L'yited 
Kingdom not discouraging, ib. Yost commercial tAl- 
vantages reaped by this country from unojuumepted 
machine-made wares, ib. Due adjustment, f»f the 

* mechanical und the artistfc elements of perfection in 
mtiiiuthrturc a problem yet to be solved, ib. The 

t industry of the United Kingdom 4»wes its existence 
entirely to private enterprise, ib. Manufac tyres of 
France patronised and jsifppoytcil by Government in- 
fluence and resources, 496: IJriMiinincnt excellence 
* of the national cj-namental manufactures of France, ib. 

1 lar^lwarc matiufarj ureSj of France and the United 
Kingdom represcir?atives of oppoifite systems, w. 
Actual merit oft works, independently oPtlic circum- 
stances under which produced, the grounds oif which 
the iJA'arils arc madci>/6. Metallurgy and a knowledge 
ofealloys date from reim^e ^/rriods iw Egypt, Persia, 
•Turkey, •funis, and India, jtf. Prdiluctions of the' 
Oriental nations of jthe* rudest description, though 
excellent in material, 497. Contributions from Cliina 
to# incomplete to give uir udequate idtyi of the hard- 
ware manu liicl # res of that country, ib. Stagnant tni- 
ditional industry in* metals prevailing in Greece and 
Italy,# A. Few contributions A*om Spain, giving evi- 

* deuce* of the desire and power to improve this branch 
of industry, ib. Ample proofs r rf activity from Aust ria, 

» Spates of fife Zollvereiti, and Belgium, i'b. # Flourishiqg 
condition of iron manufactures in Austria, lb. Manu- ' 
fneture of jews’-harps represented "jdely by Austria, ib. 
Various descriptions of wire frojn Austriq dcserxing 
of notice, ib. Cigirndlef of the articles from the Stn!cB 
of thy Zof.vercin, ib. Active state *of comjidrcial 
enterprise b» these tVates, ib. Duscr/ption of- the con- 
tributions from Belgium, Ore# of Belgiuifi and 
Silesia abundantly and easily *w’orked, ib* Very few 
nr<i»clcs in the Depnrtm^nt of the United States, iA. 
Those exhibited dispiay energy, ipgeuifity, and perfect 
adaptation, ib. (general remarks on the brass, coprpr, 
zinc, and tin manufactures, 497, Observations 
on* the iron *at#l steel manufacturys, ifonmongery, 
&c., 499-51)1. yList of Awards in this^Class, 501-509. 
•Extract fiom tlve Minutes the Jury pf Class 
XXIX., 510. 'Vtitli respect to muking experiments to 
ngeertuin the merit's of the various fiynps exhibited, 510. 

* General rlmarksf on thc| articles! of hardware, sucl>»as 

gaares, fire-irons, gas-fittings, &c., in 4ho Exliibition, as 
Connected with oriinnujital dcsi^fn, 725-727. Candle- 
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stlek \y Messrs. Hardman, after a design by Mr. W. 
Pugih, 725. English and French designs in hardware 
• equally farlty/ ib. Exaggerations of ornament in 
eandelabn, ib. Superior design and workmanship of 
v (he English in grates, 726. Burnished figures <*bjcc- 
, tionable $n metal works, 727. 

'■Hardy, A., 25, 166. t 

Ha*y,T.,489. t 1 

Hare, and do.. 475. 

Hargreavo and Nusseys,' 352. j 

Margreaves, J.i'Juror), xxix, xxxii ; (Exhibitor), 15. 
Haricot Be* ns— Samples of, from Cauada, 54. 

Harley, G., 504. % * 

Harmer, — , 278. ‘ V 

Harmotvnf. — Description of a novel kind of musical in- 
strument called the Harmonino, exhibited by the 
jnvontor, M. de villoroi, 332. « * * 

Harmoniums. — Description of Wheatstone and Co/s port- 
•ablb harmonium, 332. ^Harmoniums a percussion from 
France, 332. * i 

* Harness— S en Leather. A*c. Saddlery and ^Harness. 
llaro, El F., 83, 372* 

Harper and Moon^ f 84. ' 

Harper, T., sen.* 332. 1 

Harpoon Giind -Specimens of, 221. « 

F arcs.— Report on the harps exhibited, 330. Eleven | 
exhibited in* tht British ‘ Department, and two in 
. the French Department by Mr. Erard, ib. Im- 
proved triple-strung Welsh harp, ib. - liarpa from 
♦iAance, (5. Harp guitar froth Spain, if>. 
llarraoh; Count F. E. Von (Juror), xxv, xxviii, xxxi ; (Ex- 
hibitor), 371, 52H, 536, 735. , 

Hamit s, 1\, 635. 4 . 

Ilarrild and Sons, 198, 413. 

Harris and Fison, 358. " * ■ . 

Harris, G., and £0., 475. 

Harris and Galabnn, 426. 

Han is* J., 404, 688, 6%. w 

Harris, Lord, 17, 71, 76, 78, 83, 147, 164, 665, 608. c 
Harris, R., and Son, 536, 730. * 

Harris, 11., and Sons, 478. 

Hangs and Son, 264, 302. 

1 IT Arris and Tomkins, 432. 
liar city Sit W. S., 210, 217, 339. 

Harrison, B. (Associate Jur^r), xxviii. 


Harrison, B. (Associate Jui 
Hamson, C. C., 275, 277. 
Harrison, C. W., ana J. A., 


Harrison, J., 197. % « 

Harrison, R. anil .T., 121. • 

Harrison and Son, 410. « % 4 • 

Hahrison, T.,470. * ‘ « , 

Harrison, W., 508. • 

Hnrrold, — , 344.,. s • * 

Harrop, TlMor, arid Co., 366. * « 

Harrows. — O bservations on the Imprbvements w hich have 
t been made in the harrow of late years. 227. Deserip- , 
tion of Colemans expanding* havow, ttk «* Disc lipt ion 
„ of the Norwegian l\rroW, 227. List of Award*. 242. 
llart, J., 551. * ff * 

llart, L.J., 686, 705. * * 

llart and Sons, 504. 

Hartley, J., an& Co., 527, 536; 584. * « * 

Hartmann and Co , 360. 4 * 

HartmAnn,*?. J 55i . * 

Hartmann, I** 669, 673. / , . 

Hartmann and Son, 348, 459. « 

liar tree, E. and G., cxi\ 472. ». • t 

^ HARVEBKMptlMPiir.MP.NTS.— See Affrkmlturdl Impkmmts*' 

Harvey, A. % (Juror), xxix. * , 

llarvey, Ann, 370, Iff 3. «* 

Harvey, D^ 218. t , . . 

Hanpy, J. K..J589, 695, 728, 

IJase, -a ,405. . c 

Haslam/W., £04. • « 

. Haslem, J., 687, 6*4. 4 * 

Hasson, — ■, 489. ‘ % 

Hostingrand Mellor, 431. % « ‘ t 1 

Hatchqr, , 287. t • 

Hatcher, W. 11. (Afsodatt Juror), ixvi, 169. « 

Hatfield, J. A., 498, 504, 707. . . 

Hats. — I mportance of thif branch cff’industry from the 
large number of persons Employed in its various rami- 
fications, 481. Ltte number oficontribu tors ; pants of 
England and the Continent frqnw which illustrations 
have been fonparded, ib. Divisinp of the speoriqeiis 
a into four classes, H». Hfivfclty of stylo introduced in 
% the British Contributions *, difficulty of inducing, the 
public to m{opt thoSe novAltiea, «6. The mannfaciurc 


of hats one of the oldest of the Btaplc manufactures of 
England 481. Uenrarkr on the complete and interesting 
illustration of the manufacture, exhibited by Christy 
and Co. , ib. Specimens exhibitod, names of .exhibitors, 

I awards, &c., ib. 

Hattersley, Parkinson, apd Co., 373. 

41attenley, W., 45. 

Uauel, Jc, 614. 

Haulick, G. F., 517. f , 

w lVaus8ens-hap, B., 160, 388.. 
lluutih, B., 408. 1 

II av ann A n Cigabb.— S ee Cigars . 
llaward -^,3/5. 

Ilawcroft and Sons, 489. 

Hanker, Col P., 221. 

Hawkins, J., 504. 

Hawthorn and Co., 173. 

Hawthorn, R. and W., 186. 

Hnwthfibie, James, 45. , 

llaxworth and Cornley, 373. 

Hay, A., 414. «. 

Huy bull, A., 550. . 

llaydiiy, J., 452. " 1 * 

Hay day, Ik «R, 424. 

Hayden, W., LIJG, 204. 

Haydtcr, S., 380. • , 

Hay cm, — , sen., 482. 

Huyefc, E. J., cxx. 

Hayes, 1\, and Co., 45. 

Uavessini..- Borate of lime so called from its discoverer 
H ayes, 524. Js found in abundance oti theW estem ( 'oast 
* ,of America, lb. Its suitability for glubb making, ib. 
llaycz, — , 406. 1 

11ai -making Machine*. Economy of labour from tlie 11 sc 
of these machines; efficiency w ith which the work iB 
done, 232. Prizes awarded, 2 12. 

Hayward, K., 98. 

Hayward Rubber Company (United States), 595. 

Haywood, H. and K., 581. 
lluy wood J., 504. 
llaywood, James, 11. 

Haywood, Mnrv, cxx. 1 

llaywood and Son, 504. 

llazart, - , 267. # 

Heal and Sons, 163. 

Heahl, B. f 468, 689, 695. 

IJeald, II., 469, 748. 

II kali> Machines.— Machines for weaving impro> cd hcalds, 

197. , 1 ' 

Heapt, J. K., 330, 334. 

Hoarder, — , 280, 296. 

Heath and Burrow, 52. c 

llcathcotc,- J., M.P., 461. 

, Webert, -, 631.*; 

Hebert, F., and Son, 379. 

Hechinger, 11., 536. 

deckel and Co., 366. 1 

deckel, J. A., 333. 

M ecker and Brother, 55. « 

Heckles — Specimens of, 199. 

Ileckmann,*^, 203. 
lledinger, (’., C66a 

Jledlund, (1., 508? 1 , 

lleeley and Sons, 5t6. • 

lleepen*Spinping School (Prussia)) 370, 373. 

Hqfps, J. H., 303. .%3. . . 

1 1 cfl’ord* and E«ccr. 479. * 

Hegcnbaijth, A., 537. « • , 

! 11lii>elbero Cahtle, Model of, 689. 


Hctlbronn, L.>M6. 
IlfiligcifihiU, — 
bllenie; —,344. t • 


sllenie; — , 344. t • 

llelnkc, C. E., 208. 

Heinlein, C.^V., 221. 
llcintz and Ftendenberg, 392. 

Hcinzen Brothers, 45. 
nclbnmner, K., 472. 

Helen, ■*, Van,^48. . 

Helena, St.— Excellent sample of coff:c Irom, 39* 
Helena, St., Agricultural Society, 95. 
io, J., 480. 


Helena, 
Hfilia, J 


icultural Society, 95. 


Heliostat, ^[liii, rm an *s.— Description of the 
an optical instrument 4 from France called 
lleliostat, 272. 


rinoiple of 
lilberman’s 


v^ltiee, 16. 


The monnfact 


tjcuuainii, 

lleljestrand, C. V., 489. 
Hell, G., 3GC. • { 
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Hullefors, ForgeAmf (Sweden). 5s. Hetsch, Professor (Jtu 

Heilmich, F. A., 537. / # Ilfttt, A., 267. 

Helme, W., 352f 9 Hctton Coal Company- 

Hdwcrt, J., 338. • Newcastle, 12. J 

Hemingway, A. and W., 45. • 2 Iletyreuso. G. D*, 602* 

Hemlock, Extract of, 50. # lleimin, — ,*H47. 

Hemmlifg, H., 505. t lleusschen, Van Eeckl 

Hemp.^Sco Flax and Hemp. Indian Hemp. Hewctt and Co., 551, t 

Hemp^dressinA Machinery.- Notice of a large machine Hewitson, J. y 303, 303. 
• of Mr. J. Crawhall, by which yarns arc converted ipto Jiews, G., 334. 
rope. 196* 1 \ ’Hey. -, 158. 

Hemphill, W. I)., 602. 1 Heyi, C., 392. 


Hetsch, Professor (Juror), xxvii. 

Illtt, A., 267. \ 

Hctton Cgal Company-Model of the mins worked 4>y. at. 
Newcastle, 12. .> 

Heftireuso. C. D\ 602* * 

lieurlin, — ,*H47. 

lleusschen, Van Eeckhoudt and Co., 471. 

Hewctt and Co., 551, 653? 65b, 667. 


Hcmsworth ftnd Lin ley, 391. * 
Henbane, Extract of— -Sample of, 50. 
Jiendenlang, — , 360. 

Hcndersbn, — , 673. 

Henderson and Co., 475. 

Henderson, J., 387. 

Henderson, R., 159. 

Hondetson and 'Widnell, 473, 475, 728. 
llcndrichs, F., 352. 

Hendric, 11., 614. 

Henel, — , 403. 

Hener, — , 45. 

•Ilenfry, A. (Juror), xxx, 604. 
llenkels, J. A., 489. 

Henley, W. T., 280, 288. 

TTenn and Bradley; 505. 
lleiuiault, J. B. do, *254, 302. 
Ilcnneberg, F. E., and Co., 687, 699. 
Heqnecart, J. F., 202. 

Henneman and Malone, 274, 276, 278. 
Henning, — , 197. 

Honning, J., 372,373. 

Hcnoc, — , 387. . 

Henri, — , 273. 

Henry, A. and B., and Co., 352. 

Henry, E., and Sous, 381. 


Heyl, C., 392. ’ 1 J ,* 

.Heyl, C.W., 689, 700. 

Heyl, J. F., and Co., 46, 454? 1 

Heyler, Marie, 47*9. } 

Heymann and Alexander, 468, 748. 

Hcyiyann, C., tfnd C^. u 375. * 

H ey n , Emma, cxx. * 

I ley wood, — , 262. ** * 

Ileywood, Higginbotham, Smitli, and Co., 547, 551. 
Hibbert, Platt, ind Sons, 195, 196, 203. ' 
ilick, B., and* Son, 169, 195, 200. 203. , w ** 
lilek, J. (Juror), xxvi. 

Hickey and Tull, 394. 

Hickman and Clive, 5Q0. 

Hickman and Co., 584. 

Hicks, G., 103. 

Hickson and Sons, 479. 

Hider t E., 448, 454. 

Hides.— S ec Leather. * * 

Hietel, J. A., 4*1. 

Higginbotham, G. and W., 489. 

Higginbotliam, L. C., 1$7. 

Higgins, I'., 330, 304. 

Higgins and Sour; 19C; 196, 204. 

Hrr.H-lW(F.ssi T iiE Engines. See Steam fingims. 
llighlcy, S., jun., 11. 

Ilighton, — , 288. • 


Henry, T. 11. (Associate Juror), xxix, xxx, 24b‘, 489, 540, I Hilgcrs and Sons, 489, 505, 


585. 

Henrys and Co., 520. 
llensman, — , 169. 

Hensman and Sou, 230, 234, 236, 242. 

Henson, II. H., 187. 

Henson, J., 140. 

Henstcli, J., 153. * 

Hentig, — , 94. 

Hepburn, J. and T., 390. 

II eras, P. dc Las, 99, 103. 

Herbert, Baron F. l\ Von, 42, 45. * 

Herbert, Baron*!. Von, 46. 

Herbert, S., 682. Pj 

Herbert, T., and Co., 469. * 

Heredia, Hon M n (Juror), xxix. 

Herefoiid Catiiei>ua i/-— Model of a Spimdril in, *696, 713. 
Heriot, E. T., 53. 

Hermann, G., 202, 203,638. J . 

lJcrme, A., 162, 361. 

1 1 ernandesq J., 1 59. 

llerronschmidt, GM^, 391, * 

Herrick, J. K. , 426, 452. * 

Herring, S. C., 505. 

nernnan, Dr. Von (Juror), xxv, xxviil. • * 
Herrmann, O., 46. # 

Herrmann, W.. 353. * • 

Hersfhell, Sir J. (Juror), xxvii, 249. ' 

Hertlium, H.,31. A 

Hervd Brothers. 165. * 

Herz, Hf, 334. '* 

Hess, G., 376. j 

ir?_ * « 1 _ ii * _ J> it.. I* 


Hill and Adamson, 278* 
liill and Bundy, 97, 100. 

■ Hill and Co , cxx. 

Hill, K., and Co., 508. 

Hill, Evans, and Co., 203. > 

Hill, J., 508. 

II Til, J., and Co., 366. " ' 

Hill, J. V., 489. 
liill, M. D., 398. 

Hill and Son, 324, 333. 

Hillas, F., 80. 

Hilliard and Chapman, 489. 

Hilftnan, J., 508. - * 

Hills, F. C., 43, 46. 

11 ills and llnderwood, 6«* 

11 in ah Bark — Used hi New Zealand for dyeing black, 90. 
Specimens exhibited, ib. 1 

,J Hinchliff inti So., 54^ 55V 
liincksv Wells, and Co., 505. 

Hindc, J. G.,1S00. 

Hindostan — C ollection of 3 the various description of woods 
J of, 130. See also East India. 
llinitt, aJ ., 173. , 1 • . 

Hinks, H., 218. • * 

Hiprmiic Acid- Samples of, 44, 47, 48. 
llird, Dawson, and Hardy, 10. - 

1 Uracil ancf Brother, 46. 

TI irschfcld, J . JB., 399, 403, 454. ^ 

H i jseftmann, — , J 46. *“ 

liirshmann, Hirshendorf, and Bavitch, 63. 

'liittorf, — , 702. tJ 


Hesse Cashel— Electorate of, notices of the worlcs of art ' Hives and Atkinson, 98. 101, 370, 372. N 
contributed by the Electorate, 700. Sory 3 of embossed ’ Hjorth, S.,282, 283. , J J 
and plaited envelopes from, 448. ^ Hliibcck, Professor, xxvii, 

Hessf; Darmstadt, Grand Duchy or ; — Samples oi> p4arl<, Iloadley and Pnjdie, 358i 

birley, groati, flour, &c., 55. Moyntz and Strasbourg Iloban, M., 5€i>. > 

hops, 56. Samples of oak-bark- in the state used by Hobart and Kobins, 411. 

. 1 7 An Vr nil!-. J 2 .r 1 1 - -l.u T SI Ali 4 ) 


i fruit in wax, 643. Collection of-walking-sticks, Hodgkinson, S. (Associate Juror), xxix/ 
1, 666. PapioK^mache snuff-boxes, 0*6. Notices of jltodson? J. S., 403. » 

1 ^orks of art contributed from lieslo Darmstadt, Ilocgaerden. C,Va^ (Juror), nxv, xxviii 


the works of art contribi 
700. 

llesse Darmstadt Board of A( 
Ilesse, Electoral, Blue Colour- 
llestroy, Baron Do Goiflier dV 
Hetherington, T. and C., 505. 


Ho8hn and Baumann, 866. 


It Board of Agriculture, 93* * Hoeller, A. end E., 489. _* 

, Blue Colour-woTks (Sclwartsenffls), 45. Uof^.Hohse. -- Utility of the horse-hec, 231. Ei 
Do Goiflier d', 23. • resulting from the usepf Garritt said Co. s ho: 


Economy 

horse-hye, 
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T Hoesch and Son, 431, 442. 

Hoey, S. H.. Van, 99. 

Hofer v L. VjSp, 699. - 
* ^loffrtton.'C.aSs. 

Hofmann, C. and G., 635. 
Hoffmann, C.*W., 673. 

(joHlmann and Eberhardt, 259. 282. 

' Holfoiann, G. I., 520, 673. * ( 

Hoffman, J., 5$7. « 

Iloflineister, T., and Co., 551. 
Uofinann, Professor A. V. (JuAir 


fmann, Professor A. W. [JuA>r and Associate), xjdx,* Ho8xs a^d Eves— Pams 
(J uror), xxj£ * * Sampler of, 509. 

rmann, \VT, 537. , XF^ole, Hibson, and Co., 


name, and objects Awarded, viz., Xxxvii, xl, xliii, xlix, 
lviii, Ixi, lxii, lxv, lxvii, lxviii, lxx, lxxiii, lxxvi, lxxvii, 
lxxx, Ixxxii. lxxxv, lxixix, xcii, xcv,*c, civ, cv, evi, 
cviii, cx, cxiii, cxv, cxviii, cxx. r « 

Food, Jt. V., 148, 426. * 

Hood, S., 505. 

Hood, T., 449. 

*Hoogen, T. Van den, B73i , 

Hook, J. ,‘479. • 

Hooker, Dr. J. D. (Juror), xxvi. ' * * « 

» .t.T.v l? v «. A.J Miitrini* OM 


Pajss for* bending and (jutting, 201. 


Ilofmann, Wt, 537. 
liofrichter, C., 676. « j * 

Hogan, J.. 685,693. « 

Jlogqrty 'Brothers, 391 . 

Hogg, — ,277. r . 

llollflfclie, M. M 0 79. 

Holbroo 1 : aifd Stanley, 163. 

. Holden, B. T. and D., 359. * 

• Holden, 11. A., 50d. 

Holden, 4., 461. 9 

Holdfortli and Son, 3&4. * 

Holditch, G; 11.,/tft. 
lloldrcgger, C., 471. % 

a oldsi/orth, J., and Co., 356. 

oldsworth, W. B., ivd Co., 37/), 372. 
llolford, it. S., 687. 

Fiolgate, J., 508. 


IFoole, Hobson, and Co., 4991502. • 

Hooper and Co., 52. m 

Hooper, C^ and Co., 353. , 

Hooper, *Carroz, and Tabourior, 366, 470. * 1 

Hooper, G., and Co., 356. 
lloopgr, G. N., 193. 

Hope, 11. (Juror), xxix. 

Hopkin find Williams, 46. • 

llopkii%on and Cope, 198. 

Ilopkinson, J. and J., 333. , * 

lloi*s. — Districts in England in which hops are chiefly cul- 
tivated, 56.* Extensively cultivated on the Continent, 
but never to perfection, A. The plant has been intro - § 
duced inV> Canada* &c., ib. Samples of hops exhibited, 
referred to, ib. 

llofpwood, IIcnFy, 46. , i 

Horan, 11., 1G0, 60fl. * 

Home, Articles in.— Horn is employed for all the purposes 


lloi^jfo — Samples of oX§ from, 84. Coarse Woollen ! II ohm, Akticles in.— Horn is employed for all the purposes 
clqjivs 3jfc2. Hood prifiting types hud stereotype I of tortoiseshell ; its more extended application on ftc- 
plates, 410. Specimen of jewellery', 517. Articles^ of I .count of its cheapness, 600. Purposes to which ajSpli- 
J%pun wurfi, 549. Specimens <A soaps, 611. Excellent cubic, ib. Animals of which the hofiis arc used in 


J%pan war£, 549. Specimens <A soaps, 611. Excellent cubic, ib. Animals of which the hofhs arc used in 
quality of the stearic candles, 623, 028. « manufacture^ ; Imports into Liverpool of the different 

Holland, 11., 660, 661* • % t * Vlestfriptions in 1850, ib. Mode of preparation for rna- 

. Holland,' J. (Juror), xxvi. t • nufacture, ib. Objects exhibited, notices thereon, and 

Holland, Lord (JuAn^, xxxi. Awards, ib. — Sec also Horn* and Antlers. 

Holland and Sons (London)* B45, 550, 569, 694, 713, 724. Horn, Mrs., cxx. 

Holland W., and Son (Warwick), 546, 686, G95, 715. llornhostd, i\ G., and Co., 367. 

Holland, T., and Co., 478. t * Hornby and Kenworthy, 204. 

Holland, W., 550. Horne, T. 505. 

Holland (Linen). — S amples of, 371, 372, 373. llorne, Thornthwaite, and Wood, 254, 273, 274, 296, 306. 

• llnll&r, A. H., 221. Ilornig, C. E., 99. 

Holliday, 508. Horns and Antlers.— Great variety of fine and illustrative 

lIoll*dfty | T.. 64. specimens exhibited, 163. Collection in the Indian 

Hollingworth, Mbssrs., 428, 447. • Department merits the firat notice from the number 

Holloway, T. J., 373a t , , and variety of the examples, ib. Pair of fine moose 

liollwcg, B. (.1 urori, xxvii. horns from Canada, ib. Bulfalo and rhinoceros horns 

Holmblad, L. P«, 447, 623, 628. * 'from the Cape of Good Hope, ib. HornB of various 

llolmcF, Captain, 508. •*, animals tipusmi tted from Egypt, ib. See also Horn, 

Holmes, G. L., 95., • * • Articles in. , 

llolmeB, 11. and A., 193. t • Hornsby and Sorts, 229, 230, 234, 236, 237, 239, 241. 

llolmes, J., and Co., 482. Ihmnng, C. C., 334. * 

I ft) lines uD&Sons! 230, 236, 2l2. «, Horology (Class x*.b.)— T abular classification of objects in 

Holmes, T., 6ud Co., 391. * the Exhibition into which this ClaSi is divided, xi. 

Holmes, W. H., 663. t List of Jurors appointed for this Class, xxvii. List of 

Holms, W., and Brothers, 382. ^ « • I • Exhibitors in this Cluss to whom Council Medals have 

Homiktiotal System opLiuvts (tor Lighthouses).— Vescrip- been awarded, lxviii. The like of those to whom 

* * lion thereof, 331. v • , Prize Medals have been awarded, ib. And pf those of 

Holstein, J. P., 583. 4 * , • r whom Honourabk* Mention is made? lxviii, Ixix. List 

Holt, E., 157. • i of Exhibitors in favour of whom Money Awards were 

Holthing and HofTken, 596. « « , made, lxix. Report on the noro logical instruments ex- 

Holtznpffekand Co., 121, 199, 204, 599. « %* hi bitciL 33G et srr/. —See also Chronometers. Clocks. Astro - 

Homme 1-Eescr, 306 .« « ^ nomical Clocks. Turret Clocks. Watches. Time-pieces, fyc. 

• Honks.— E stablishment* of Mr. C. Meinig, in England, for I Horrockses, Mi/ef, ami Co., 348. 

the *prc]9kration of hones, grindstones, ancf polishiifg- r Hohse-hAib. — S ee i flair and Bristles. Kair , Worm. 
stones, 8. , Remarkable analogies between ^he h on eft HonsE-tHOEif— Specimens of improved, 507, 508, 509. * 
(oil-qtoqes) of TifFkcy, Persia, SpninyVeru, Ireland, Horsey, J., 596. t 
' * Walesf&c., &c., ib. Character of these stones, ib. HdrBfatl, II., 505. * , « 

'Large •number^f grindstones exhibited by Mr.fMeinig ;• Horsfall, J. Gf, and Co,, 356. 

Variety of purposes to which adhpted, ib. Belgium ( Horsloy, r W. B., 76, 82. # ' • 

possesses a number of r6ckb m lapted to the manufacture H%rstmann, ^46. ( , 

kf- hones, 03. Samples of hones from diflerent rocks UonTicuLTURA^r^eLEMENTS.— See Agricultural and JBbrti - 
and/or diffefentmurposes, ib. • # L r • cylt&rdl Implements. • i 

Hoxift . — LdFge munbor ff specimens, bin fio novelty of Ilosch and Sons, 452. , , 

* importance, 66. Hives and samples of honey exhibitdil llosel, U., and Co., 35$. 

in ilie British Department, ib. Samples ffom the Hosiery YAgx. — Sec Yams . 

British Connies, ib. From JErance, ib. «From Spain* llosken, R., 556. • 


ilosking, R., 9, 184.— See also Halation of Machinery. 
Hossauer, 738. 


m Germany, ib. •From Greece, ib. From Austria, ib. Hossauer, 738. 

From Egypt, ib. From Turkey* ib. From TXiuis, ib. Hosterdy, G., 5k8. 

From Kussid, ib. Frdm*the United States, ib. 9 Hotchkiss, IUG. and L. B.,83. 

Ilonig, B. C. (mil I., 4», 452. % ‘ f « liptcKkiss, W., 53. 

HonitoiT Laos. See Lace. lfoubigant-Cha^din, 481. 

Honorc, E., 542. % * / Houdin, — , 139, ^2. «, 

HgNoiiKABLE MEirfiORir-LisU |f Exhibitors #f whofn'H(p- HouctteJ A., and Co., 392. 

nourable Mention has been mode, showing tht nation, Houldsworth, J., and Co., 366, A 


lloubigunt-Cha^din, 481. 

Houdin, — , t&9, 3^2. « 

Houettef A., and ('o., 392. 
IlouldBW'orth, J., and Co., 366, 472. 
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Hguldsworth, T., afcd Co., 347, 34& 

HoulUer, B., 630. M m 

Houbb Clocks.'MSoo Clocks. Tune Pieces, 8rc. 

Houyet A., 2Qt. • 

Howard, £. 8. (Juror), nix. • * 

HowshL J. and F., 825, 826, 242^ 

Howard, T., 13. g , 

Howards and Kant, 46. • • • 

Howarfh, J., 439. . 

Hfcwe, J.,%nd Co., 459. • 

. Howe, J. G.,tl87, 695, 715. 9 , 

Howe. Dr. S. G., 416, 422, 423.452. . * 

Howell, Janfes, and Co., 363, 158. 

Howland, ,C., 295, 505. 

Hoyle, T., and Sons, 459. • 

Hoyles, H., 550. 
lluber, J., 549, 550. f 
Uuber-Uordorf, 367. 

Hubert, C , 480. 

Hubert, £. de St., 23. 

Hubert, Josephine, 470. * 

Buck* — , 202, 804. 

Huckabacks.— G eneral excellence of the specimens exhi- 
bited, 371, 372, 373. . 

•Huddersfield. —Tills town second Jn ftnportanee for the 
quantity and variety of woollen cloths produced, 351. 
Hudson and Bottom, 197. • , 

Hudson, F. T., 267. • 

Hudson, J., 479, 672. • 

Hudson, S., 395. 

Hudson. W. S.,.89. 

Hudson's Bay Company, 384, 3S6. • 

Hue, J.B, 201, 204. 

Hueber, F., 21, 508. • > • 

Huelva, Province of (Rimini), 159. 
lluesca, Province of (Spain), 99. 

Huct, Mine. A., 482, 596. 
lluet, J., 508. 

Buffer, J., 505. 

Huffhagle, Dr. C , 73. 

Hughes, E. A , 422. • 

Hughes, F. R , details by, of a scries of experiments con 
ducted at Newcastle, for the manufacture of prusbiates 
• of potash by the air process, 40. 

Hughes, J., 218. 

Hughes and Kimbcr, 505? 

Hughes, P., 95. 

Hughes, R. f 395. A 

Hughes and Sons, 202. 

Hughes, W., 311, 396. * 

Ilugues, juff., 83. 

Hifll. — Samples dye-stuffs included in the series of J lull 
imports, 86. Series of samples of tanning mntei infs 
shown in th% same collection, 92. Quantity of these 
substances annually imported, ft. Sam pitta of flux^ 
hemp, Ac., In tho Hull collection, lOtf- * Remarks on 
the Hull collection of imports of raw materials and 
manufactures, 650. 

Hull, 11., 93, 148. 

Hull Local Committee, 73, 652. u 
llullmandel and Walton, 688, 69G. 

Hulls, J., 203. 

llulot, A., 407, 447, 454. * 

Hiilsse, Professor (Juror), xxviii, xxlx. . * 

Humbert and Co., 165. ' o 

HumUe, — , 569. » A 

Humfrey, C., 46. • 

Humphries, J., and Sons, 474.., , • 

Humphries, T. ,475. • • 

Hund, F., and Son, 333. « * 

Uuni and Hubert, 334. „ 

Hunt, C., 569. 

Hunt, JS., 185. 

Hunt, J., 202. ° • 

Hunt find Roskell,* 513. 684, 685, 693, 736, 739. 

Hunt, W., and Son, 373. *» 

Ikinter, Dr., 102, 122. 

Hunter, E., 489. 

Hunter, J., 201. 

Hunter, W. Ji R. and E., 552, 563. * , 

Hurlet and Campsle /dam Company (Glasgow), 39, 40, 42. 
Hunt ancLSons, 478. • . 

HurtdlV— .96. 

Hurwood, G., 902, 208, 238, 242. , ’ 

Hn.W,’T.i„40. J ’ • 

Huskisson, J. W. and H., 46. 

Hussey, — , 232, 


S utchinson, Dr., 344, 346. > 

litchlnson, Messrs., 97. 
llutchisesi, J., 556. 

Huth, Fried, and Co^Sl, 508. 

H&tton* J B36, 342. • 

Hutton, J., and Sons, 192, 

Hutton and Newton, 489. 9 

Hutton and Sons, 164. 9 # 

Hutton, T. (Juror), xxvlx, xxl, 

LHuxhams and Brown, 504 
Huxley and lleriot, 5Q& e 
Husard, — , 405. 

Hyams, - , CO, 373. * . 

Hyde and Co., 451. 452. t 9 

Hydraulic Cement— S amples of; Tnethod of preparation, 

* 49. See olbo Cement , Human, • 

IIidyaulic MA<iiiifE‘s — General neglect of thoafevcle- 
mertfary principles of bcientific knowledge qp which 
tho perfection and the usefulness, in an economical 
point of view, oPsuch machines always depend, 176. 
n The success with which tho principlcseif n^y hanical 
science, in their application.^ practical questions, are 
beginning to be cultivated in Ftace, shown in the 
superiority of the French hydraulic machines, ft. See 
also Centrifugal Pumps, Pumps , Utiter Rams. • 

III dr ait Lie Presses. — Large hydraulic press used fof 
raising the tubes of the*Britannia Bridge, 183. Con- 
struction thereof, ft. Weight of this press, ft. Model 
ofia powerful hydraulic preqp, capable of lifting 3.000 
tons, ft. Hydraulic pres* for lmckihg cotton oPofher 
, material in bales, ft. a * • 

11 YDHociiLOBATi*.— Sec iJlforjihia, Hyt/roohlorate if. 
Hidrocxilork' A ci*>— Samples of, 47. > Price thoifof in 
Germany, 49. , 

DUo-^ELETTiiicCnAiN Batteries — D esigned to be worn 
on the body for the cure of chronic jn&n see, 282. * 

Hydrometers -Capable of ascertaining the specific gra- 
vities of all fluids, 296. Accuracy and efficiency ob- 
, toined, ft. Silver liydrometerfrom Wnrtcmburg, 297. 
moROMKTEKS.— Specimens of Daniell’s and of lleguaut’s 
hygrometers, 301. 

I Takovleff, C' , 48t. 

lliarra, J., 397, 406. ' a * 

| Ibljetson, Copt. L. L. Roseau ?n, xxv, 20P, 295, bln, 505, 
516. 

ibbotaou Brothers, 489. * # 

Ihbotson, R , 489. 

Ibotson, — f 428. • » 

Ibrahim Apa, .%G. • * , 

lei. Apparatis- Specimens of, f()5, 508/ 4 

Idurof, Mustoplio, 6 1 9 

Ihm, F., 476. J > 

Ijoisk Inqferial Worly (Russia), 252, 255. 306. j 
lies, t\, and Co., 57.». i 

ffiVW' v S . • . 

Iniperatori Bnyhers, 162. ** » » * 

Tuce, k W«H., 646., - * 

Juce llnll Cool Company, 559. 

Indgir-Keny, Imperial talabshousc of (Turkey), 537. 

India. - See Ea^Jn^a. * , 

Ipi>iA-RuBBi u. — \arious samples of Jml la-rubber, exhi- 
bited, 74. Novcr plan or inserting India-rubber in 
* 9 atticleiqof dress, 482. — See also CiunitUiwu. 

IjmiA-Ui niiiji Toys. - Collection thcieof, froju the United 
htateb? 678*’ > 

Indian Auchipflago- -E xtensive collection of Voods con- J 
> tribwted fri in, 138, 139. 

Indian Bael.— A ne»v drug; the fruit of tlio Bengal quince, 

Indian Hemp— Extract and tincture of, 43. * » » 

Indian IroJ and Steel (Company, 14. Sen also IqSn and 
» Steel . % \ * j ** * 

Indigo — S pecimens of, 87, 89, 90; Plant from ^ which ob- 
tained, ft. process of dyeing with this article, ft. 
Samples of indigo dycj) shown, ft. Modpl of 6 u indigo 
factory, showing all tho different processes, §J. - 
Indri, A., 3J3, 634, * • 

Industrial Museum, -^-Pjro|x>sition for the foundation of aper- 
> manent industrial mugcum ju4he mctrdnolls, 689, 650. 
iNrnuoNS of Alsfin iPal Sur&tancks Oindcscnbcd), 43. 

Inglir and Brc w si, 353. * 

Iiiglii and Wakefield, V)9. 

Ingram} H., 118, 20R ^ 

IngrampJ. W., 552. 

Ingram, T. W., 505. 

v 
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Ins.— Bradmans of ink for the blind. 422, Specimens -of i 
, writinglnk. 455.-See also Printing Ink. 

Inlaid Flosm.-* ■ General remarks on /be examples of inlaid 
9 , floors in the Exhibition, 716, 717A-See also Parquetefic. 
Inlaid Won if Furniture. —V ariofts spedniens of great 
i * excellence exhibited, 544-546. Awards to exhibitors, 

* £50, 552. Admissibility i f Jylays of metal, motber-of- 
peqrl, or tprtoiseshnll in furniture, 723. Remarks on 
•peolmens in the Exhibition, ib. 

JpLAin Works is Metal.— Notice of the principal work* 
in the Frerfafi Departmerfc, 702. 'In the Belgian Depart- 
ment, 765. In the Spanish Department, ib. Critical 
remarks on specimens of inlaid work* in the precious* 
metals, 740.— See qlso Mosaic** ( 

Inlaid Works in Pietra Dura.— Great perfection to which 
this kind of art lus been carried jn Tuscany, 704. 1 No 
•Amt-rate smimen contributed* to the ExhibitiCR, ib. 
'Remarks on the table-tops of G. Blanohlni, ibf 
Inlaid Works in Wood.— ^Notice of works of this class in 
the Spanish Department, 705. * 

Institutkn ft* Trades, ^Prussia.— The foundation thereff 
has greatly protaoted* manufactures on which the flne 
arts exercise itkduencp , 697. f 

Instructions from the Council of Chairmen to the Juries, xxiii. 

{ NTACLios. — See Dut-einking, Work** in, §*c. 

N VALID CoUCIlK^ 5M. „ 

Iodides. — See Iron , Iodide of. Potassium, Iodide of, 
Iodine.— Preparations of iodine, chloride of potassium, and 
other salts of kelp, 38. Extension of the manufacture 
tbpBof by Messrs. Cousnerio, of Cherbourg, ib. The 
whole iodine produced, excepting that used in photo- 
oaphy, if still consumed in medicine, ib. Increase in 
tup home production about 1840, ik. Price of the pure 
dry article, ib. , Samples of Jodifie, 44, 50. 

Iodoform— Specimens of, 46. « • 

Ionian Islands.— Brifed currants from, 56. 

IraftOgli, 367. * 

Ireland .—Marbles from Ireland, 13. Irish stones for deco- 
rative sculpture, ib. Valuable, collection ef Sax shorvn 
by the lloyal Society for the Improvement and Promo- 
tion of the Growth of Flax in Ireland, 97. Variety of 
• *woollon cloths and friezes from Ireland, 351. A few low 
flannels and coatings, called Gain ays, made in Ireland, 
r Jfo8. Specimens of good flax from Ireland very few in 
number, 370. Great ami general depression of the glass 
manufacture oft Ireland caused by the extension of the 
duties on glass thereto, 523. Existence of a highly 
crystalline, yellowish marble, adapted for the use or the 
dlulptor in this country*, ,564. Specimen exhibited, ib. 
Iroland, Edwin, * • 

Ireland, lloyal Flax Improvement Society, 96, 97, 371, *373. 
Iridescent Films.— Various applications of to purposes of 
decoration, <314. Procedi adopted to render tbe film and 
its repfotod colours permanent, ib. 

IrishrWork Society, 469. 

'Iron Castings —Importance of this braucji qf industry, 
£00. England distinguished above other melons for 
1 the exuberance and cheapness of supply of irqn, ib. 
Contributions from Fraira, Belgium, Prussia, and 
Austria, ib. Excellence thereof, ib. Cast-iron bed ,■ 
stead exhibited in the state in which it comes, from the I 
mould, ib. Castings from Franco lig^fv and graceful, ib. 
Uigh order of the specimens frem the Royal Prussian 
Iron Foundry, ib a Busts from Spain sndJtelgium, ib. 
Castings in the United Kingdom might be/nore large!/ 
employed for purposes of use and ornament, ib. Exist- 
ing obstacles to in more extensive use, Sb. Iroifsuacep- 
tibltf, in casting, of the most perfect and shan> impres- 
* lions, ib. Cost of public monuments might Iff reducdU 
by substituting iron for bronze, fo. Causes of the supe-4 
riority of 4he contriWattonu of a the continental nations 
1 §k Listfof awards, 502.— See also Castings m Iron. 
Iron, CtaniodIdb pr— Specimens of; 48. * 

IroHi, Iootta on- Specimens of, 43. 1 r 

Iron Ore*.— Iron om from Uitenhage (Cape of Good 
Efrpe), 15. Magnetio torn ores from South gUierbroke 
(Canada)^ 16. Iron ores Obtained from the mines bf 
c Ma^psora (Canada) ib. Iron ores from Canada of< 
different hulls, A. E^stence of iron Ore in Nova 
Sootifl, 16L 17. Existence of ms&rnetlc iron ore and 
hamatitip Iron in the island of THnMsi, 17. Abunfi- 
a^ce of magqptlc iron ore .ana specular irpn ore 
or oligist occurring in many .of the States of the 
American Union, ib. Superabui/ianoe of fuel for worfc- 
e log iMn^msUnMj^blMhmentSjVh. Ptaenob dt (ton 
tofrlp certain lmmlltiesof America on a larger scale 
than in eitheg$hre9en ^ Elba, 18< Iron ores atad me- 


tallic iron from Reading (Pennsylvania), 18. Iron ores 
from Troy (New York), ib. Specimens of spathic Iron 
ore from New York, w. Specimens of Iron ores from 
, Algiers, 29. Iron ores from the KoyRl Iron Foundry 
' arMalapane (Upper Silesia). 81. tires or iron from 
the mines of Musenf near Siegen, ib. Specimens of 
Iron ores from vgriqns mines in the neighbourhood of 
1 Hamm (Upper Silesia), «b.' Spathic iron ores from the 
mines of St. Georges de Hurtierea (Sardinia), 34. Kpe- 

* »clmens of specular iron r ore from Ttncany, 35.— See 
« also Minerals, #c. 

Iron, Oxide of.— An important mineral amopgst the iron 
' ores'of Canada, 16. Worked in large masses, ib. Pro- 
ducts from the works of the Hon. J. Perrier, at St. 
Maurice, tb. , 

Iron Paper. — A particular kind of sheet-iron sb called, 
manufactured by the Baron Von Kleist; purposes to 
Arhiah applicable, 4, 20. 

Iron Pyrites.— Process for decomposing common salt by 
mgpns of, to produce carbonate of soda, described, 41. 
Iron, Salts of— Specimens of, 45. ^ 

Iron and Steel, and Manufactures therefrom. * 

1. Great Britain.— Increase In the production of iron in 
England from the discoppry by M. Cort of the process 
of puddling with coal, 7. Present amount produced in* 
Engldtidj id. Manner in which distributed throughout 

n the country, ib. Chief causes of the development of 
the iron trade proved by the collection of 8. Block- 
pell, tb. Orerf from the coal measures furnish the larger 
part of those used in the iron works, ib. Counties in 
which the carboniferous or mountain limestone con- 
tains important veins of haematitta iron, ib. Thick 
, h?ds of argillaceous carbonate of iron contained in the 

• * hag and oolfte, now the object of extensive operations, 

ib. Specimens of iron illustrating the makes of dif- 
ferent localities in Great Britain, 9. Specimens of 
these decarbonized into refined metal, and manufac- 
tured into the different descriptions of bar-iron, ib. 
Correct and instructive exemplification of the extent 
anA variety of the iron manufacture of Great Britain 
givfti by this collection, ib. Extraordinary round bar 
of iron rolled at the works of John Bagnali and 8ons r 
of West Bromwich, ib. Extraordinary cylindrical iron 
tube, drawn by a patent process at the works of Selby 
and Johns at Smitbwick, iA Ores of iron, pig-iron, 
slags, bar-iron, fee., from the Low Moor iron-works 
and the Bowling Iron Company, 10. Bent and twisted 
• specimens of the latter Company, illustrating the uses 
to whioh r they may be applied, and their respective 
qualities/ ib. Productions of pig and bar iron and 
steel; raw materials, such as iron, ccM, rind flux cm- 
« * ployed in their production, 12, 13. Srmples of patent 
rolled iron fbr ship-building purposes, 174. Rolled 
keel-jron, ib. Specimens of iron of the manufacture 
of the Parent Shaft and Axletrec Company, Wednes- 
bury, tb* Specimens of iron from the Coalbrook Dale 
Company’s works, Staffordshire, 174, 175. Observa- 
tions of the specimens of sheet iron exhibited, $01. 
New use on ingot iron, prepared by a costing which 
imparts to it a surface that takes the mark of slate 
pencil, ib. Singular illustration of the pliability of 
sheet jwn, ib. 

2. Colonise .— Method adopted i 
Indian Irog and Steel Compi 
steA, 14. Oq?s and products \ 
stages* of manufacture, exhibited, ib. Description of 
the forges us^i by the Company, ib. Pig and bar iron 

** from the works of thes Marmora Iron Company (Ca- 
nada) : good quality of the prodhets, 18. Resources of 
Brunswick, with regal'd to the me 


hod adopted at Salem (Madras) by the 
L Steel Company for working iron and 
\ end products obtained in the various 


New 


manufacture of 


? iron an^ steel, ib. 

3. Austria.-- Specimens illustrating the Iron manufactures 
« pftife Baron Von Kleist, at Ncudeck (Bohemia), 4. 

. Specimens of inn ores and pig iron from the Tauer- 
burg Works in Carnisa, 20. fitanitfaotnred iftm and 
nails, 1$. Most bf the products exported to Italy, ib. 
• Increase of the quantity of iron manufactured, 
Excellence of the products of these works, tb. Pro- 
ducts of the works of the Count Von Egger in Carin- 
tkia, tb. ^Objects exhibited, ib. Puddling and heating 
fUmaoee heated with wood full, ib. Regularity and 
^economy observed, ib. The works of Count, V on Egger 
the first works in Austria which adopted the English 
methofes, i&4 Iron pnd steel works In fltyrla possessed 
by the Austrian Government, ib. Objects exhibited by 
the Imperial Depdt of Iron Mines and Iron-works at 
Vienna, ,20, 21. Excellent quality of > the hollow Iron 
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(Lower 


.... , ofScheibbs 

r Ajiftria), 21. Ulftn imputation enjoyed by M. 
tapper for the able direction or hie establishment and 
the excellence of I ts produce, ib. Economy o^servefl, 
ib. Ule of the gases of the furnaces in some of the 
operations, Ik Objects exhibited, ib. Assortment of 
different qualities of iron aid fteel from the Murad 
Foundry (upper Styria), ib. Excellent quafity of tne 
» pig i»on, bpr frCn, steel, and iron wire, from St. Acgido 
(Lower ^Austria), ib. Collection of ores, q>ig iron, 
slags, iron and steel, from the community of Had* 

* meisteq at Vordenberg (Styria), ib. Excellent quality 
of the products of the foundries of Prince Fifrstenberg, 
in Bohemia, especially in feoiler-plates, 4b. m Use of turf 
fUel at the works or Count Von Bouquoi, a# Kallich 
(BoheUfiq), ib. Fine quality of the bar and sheet iron, 
tb. Method of*puddling and reheating iron carried 
on by reverberatory furnaces at the Dent# Foundry of 
Cpunt G. Andrassy, in Hungary, ib. Great Economy 
In the manufacture of iron by this method, ib. # Co! lec- 
tion of products from the foundry, ib. 

4. Refgium . — Pig iron and specimens of Iron from Ar- 
dennes (Namur), bearing the mark [M B R], made with 
charcoal, 22. Part of <sthe iron antdhdcd for gun- | 
barrels, ib. Not a single gulf manufhgtufed of tliiu 
iron has ever burst at the pruy tag-house, iff. Superior 
quality of the Bheet iron and irpn wife manufactured 
by J. M. Orbaflt and Son, ib. Rollq^l coke iron of greut 
length without joint, ib. Roll of galvanised iron wire 
of great length and strength, ib. Excellent quality of 

* sheet iron,* manufactured at Liege, with wood fucj, ib. 
Excellence^ an assortment of common and polished ; 
sheet iron and steel from Huy (Belgium), ib. tKwji- ! 
mens of pig and rolled iron produced at the ArcsrA i 
the Pommereuil Smelting Company, tb. Pig and | 
wrought iron, wheel tire for locomo rives, manufac- : 
tured iron, especially .rails, from the works of the j 
Cockerill Company at Scraing (Liege), 22, €3. Admi- | 
rable construction of the Company f s machines, 23. i 
Iron ores and bar iron from Couvin (Belgium), ib. Ex- 


> branches of industry in the United Kingdom, 499. 
Promising condition in respect toytaste of thes%manu« m 
foct&res, ib. Ornamental grates and fenders by Messrs. . 

• Haole and Co., and Messrs. Stuart and Smith, tftfoRe- • 
•markable progress of this manufacture, ib. Ornamental 
grates and fenders chiefly manufactured in Lonaopf 
Edinburgh, and ShsAeffl, ib. Commoner description * 
of grates made in various pfcrts of the kingdom, ib. 
Observations commendatory of the School of Design in 
, Sheffield j services it fas rendered to ornamental art, 

Very few articles* contributed by Ctaftmea&l manufac- 
turers, ib. ^Numerous examples of the ordinary kitchen 
range, ib. Sound ancngubstantial workmansflip, ib. 
Jury not qualified to form an* opinion on the actual 
working merits of the various contrivances, to. Incon- 
venience of many of the ranges from their massiveness • 
And wide space assigned for fuel, ib. eAtten Honor the 
maifbfacturers might be advantageous!/ dictated to 



collent quality of iron exhibited by the Marctaellc iind 
Couillet Smelting Company, ib. Machines as well as 
the raw produce exhibited, ib. 

5. France .— Iron from the Bigny foundries, Cher (France\ 

26. Excellence of Sic products, ib. Good quality of 
iron from the works at Bruniqucl, department of Tara 
and Garonne (France), ib. Moulded cast iron from 
the works of Messrs. Dietrich, at Niederbronn* ib. 
Excellence of the products, ib. Objects exhibited, 26, 

27. Cliche* for lithography, 26. Hollow iron and 

. tubes manufactured by Messrs. GAndillot anti Co., 

Paris, 27. ^Purposes for which used, ib. Mod 6 of ma- 
nufacture, ib. Great power of resistance of the double 
tubes, designated without joint, ib. Description 
thereof, ib. Iron and steel, produced to means of me* 
tallic sponges, from France, 28. Naftufe of the pro- 
cess, ib. Iron is obtained directly from the ore, ib. 

• Remaqjcable properties of the metallic sponge, ib. 

6. Russia, Spaiff, and‘8teeden.— ThcRworking of iron and 
its manufacture, joined to the working of oopper, the 9 ! 
principal part of the mineral industry of Russia, 33.. 
Cast and wrought iron from Spain, 34. flees of iron, 
and cast and wrought iron, from Sweden, 35. 

7. Zollverein.— Samples of cast and wrfluftht iron, and of ( 
sheot iron of (Afferent thicknesses imd len#h, from the 
works of the Royal Iron Foundry at Malapdhe, 31. 
Iron of various descriptions and qualities from fluclie- 
leiufin Rhenish Ravaria, lb. Spathic irqp and lAmellar f 
white pig iron, frong J.he lloyal Forges at Ijohe and % 

9 Stahlberg, near Siegen, ib, — See also Furnaces , Iron ores , 
Tin-plate. • * • 

Iron Stone-ware.— See CcAtmic Manufactures. ; , 

Iron, SulpHate of.— Preparation thereof by the combi- t 
nation of sulphurio acid with the residuary oxidfe of 1 
iron of burnt pyrites, 42, 47. Samples of xulphate of 
iron, 21, 43, 44, 46, 49, 50. 

Hon, Superphosphate of— Samples of, 45. 9 

Iron- wire Ropes.— See IFire Rapes. % 


s for cooking and heattagby ftas, ib 9 .Economy the chief 
advantage, 499, 500. Probable fiimss Importance of 
these contrivance, 500. Geneigl remarks on iron 
costings, locks, and general ironmongery, 50(9, 504. 
Inferiority of tye ironmongery of Fmncc, 301. Attri- 
butable to the restrictions imposed on the importatiqp 
of the raw material, ib. Manufacture of tin plates, &c., 
iif the United Kingdom moife than doubled since 1344, 
ib. Healtlfy and growing appearance oAiis branch of 
• industry in this country, ib. Enamelltgl ware of Paris . 
and the coating of fin by the new process, deserving of 
notice, ib. Process of enamelling extensively used, ib. 
Great activity oBthe trade of Germany and tjie States 
9 ofVie Zollverein, ib. Contributions fpom Westphalia, • 
ib. Westphalia long celebrated for ironmongery and 
tin goods, ib. Common wares exported to this qptfhtry, 
ib. Objects exhibited and awards, 501, 503, et sea.— 

9 See also Uurdwarm 

Isabcllenhutte Smelting Works (Dillenbu^g).— Prepara- 
tion of nickel and manufacture of German silver at 
these works, 33. Arsenic obtained, and various alitys 
manufactured, ib. • » , 

Isaieff, P., 353. * . • 

Isle, Rouget Be 1\ 275. * 

Isle of Wight.— See Wight, tele of. • 

Isler and Otto, 602. 

"hn* a vr »» (Sculpture). 


Iron, Worktop Art in, 684.— See also Ceutings'in Ifon. 
Ironmongery (Including Grates, Fenders, Locks, fa.). — 
Pre-eminence may be justly claimed fornhe iroq and 
steel fhanufhctures of the United Kingdom, 499. Ac*- 
vantage afforded by a material so cheap am abundant 
indicated by the vast extent Aid variety of Itsjises. ib. 
No branch of Industry employing iron need ever lan- 
guish on account of scarcity, dearness, or uncertainty 
of supply,*#. Highly satisfactory^ state of these 


Ishmael" (Sculpture). — Remarks on 9 this wegk by 
G. Strazza, 703. • • 

Isinglass. — lias little claim on the attention of the Jurf as 
Ian alimentary substance, 67. Favourable report of the 
EasfcTndian isinglass, mo^e from the^air bladder of sa 
silurqid fish, ib. Shmple of finel^prepqfed Russian 
isinglass, ib. Rjw material owes the greater part of 
its commercial value to its special organization, 16&. 
9 Care teoemarv tq be igken in ordfir to obtain the best 
quility, ib. Products of HUssta hold Jllb first rank, v‘6 # 
Specimen^ exhibited and awsnlg, ib. Specimens from 
India of different kindf of isinglass ifi the raw state, 166. 
Isodore and Brandt, 388. 

Issmavifr, J. M^678. * • • 

Istche (The Girl), 484. _ _ 

Kzigsohn, Marcus. 3lkl. 9 9 

Jtaly.— Observations on the sill? productions «of this 
# country, 363. Remarks upon the typographic pro- 
ductiens, M9. Statistics of %e pepei^ manufacture, 
i4«. SpeciAens of general hardware ond*ifon manu- 
factures, 497. Inlaid and richly carved .furniture, 
manufactured ix^ Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 544. Great excellence qjf the wotks contri- 
buted, io. Art oWnlnying woods pracAspd from a very 
early (\pte, 545. Extensively employed Jn the deeffirat ion 
of wall panelling, ib. Mosaics.554. Interesting cdllqption 
of Italian 9 marbles, forwardPid by tne Royal Techno- 
logical Institute of Tuscany, 561 . Specimens of marble 
and%lab&ste9 manufr^ures, 564. Works in serpentine, 
566. The Italian sculpture of the»presffiit day does not 


posses* any one general eharafeter, <jp3. SeeKklso Rok%, 
So IVlOMJfa * 

Jtalv, Ancient.— fnthxluct ion the gloss manufacture 

into, 522. eUsm to whlclf it was applied; specimens 
Miat have been discovered, ib. * • • 

Ivanoff, F., 160. 1 t # 

IvoBv.v-Fineivory f rilstingi]ishedby the decussatingeurved 
9 line* on tne surmces o? (ransvmb fractures of thetusfi, 
mm Mm to the African and As|ptiA elephant, 164. 
Best is obtained from thc.wild animals, «4. Deteriora- 
1 • 

• r , i 
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iion ft the length end quality of the tusks by the 
, domestication cf the elephant, 164. Numerous and 
instructive dblloction of tusks exalted, ib. Awards to 
«£>e exhibitors, ib. « « 

Ivory, Articles in.— General remarks on, 599, Various 
c • epeeimens of turning and carving in Ivory, exhibited in 


Derives its name from the laequeied wane manuftc- 
tured in Japan, 54Mntaoduoed Into Europe towards the 
end of the seventeenth oentury. ib. Binerior descrip- 
tion of the ware of that oountiy, ib Extensive mono- 


dhe British Department, dad also from Austria, France, «■ the flnelaca o 
and the I^iiteil States, ib. Notices on some of these r is veiy high, 
articles, exhibitors, awards, &c., ib. — See also Ivory China, partici 
t» Carving. m ' ' f • ’ .Celebrity obti 

Ivory, Artificial — Soe PrJttan Stone. • 9 ented in papii 

Ivory Black.— See Charcoal (Animat). ^ • applieato ml 

Ivory, dtarrisn. — Specimen ofriuis substance exhibited by ' c ib Messrs. J 
Mr. H. Brown ; an Vapor tint and valuable discovery, in London, (he 

man$ cases calculated to supersede real ivory ; Prize Many lmprov 

Medal awarded to the inventor, 599. . f tion of pearl 

Ivorff CARvma^r-Colleetlon of iviiry small wares/ 682. exhibited, 54i 
£as/ing* by R. C. Lucas, 686,694. Notice 'of a cup ducingpapiei 
by Hagen of Munich (Bavaria), 686, 699. The like of 549o Consul* 

< a goblet by Uiyl of Darmstadt (Ji esse Darmstadt), 686, taiged in Fri 

700/ Th# same of k cup by Lautz of Prfris (France), Holland, Bel 

686, 701. Onuqponts by Bigotti (Tuscany), 686, 7(>A Mode of mar 

I\ our, Vbjetab(,e?— Nature of this substance ; considerable in Ibis courts 
quantities imported into this country ; objects made of much of t 

r therefrom exhibited, 601. cimens Js 

c hotter examp 

Jacks.— Traversing screw-jack useful tor railway purposes, List of Awur 
# 184. Hydraulic lifting-jack, constructed on tho prln- Japuis, J. B., an< 

elide of the hydraulio'press, <6. Japy brothers, 34 

Jaofcsqp„C.,X72. • Jaquet, J , 686, 7< 

Jackson, C. T., 18.- See also Cojiper. • Jardine, D , 163. 

Jackson, E. anU W , 267. ' Jaspers.— Import 

Jackson, G. (Jurrfr), xxviii. Rrissia, 554. - 

Jackson and Graham* 473, 516, 551, 728. t ’bitud among 

. Jackson', J. (Juror), xxx, xxxii. t ' oil all accoui 

Jackson and Mattlm^maii, 373. rocks of Sibe 

Jackson, P. It., 183, 187. « jasper, ib 

Jacksola and Son, 714. JastrzebsW, F., 3 

Jackson and Sons, 549. a * Jaudin, A., 508. 

Jaoluon, W.,1K)8. Jaulin, I., 332, 32 

Jackson, W. H. and S , 341, 342. Jalntino Cahs, 1 

“ Jackson's Essays,” Quotation from, 403. Java— Tamarind 

J acpbborjt — . 687, 702. for its delica< 

Jacobi qnd Bering^ 367. namon, 62. 

Jacobs and Dufnis, 480. • • • Jovel Chemical 1 

Jaconots— S pecimens of printed, ^59. • t phuric acid 

Jocotot, Madame, Q87, 702 Annual proc 

Jacquard Lo&hs. — D escription of Mr. Barlow’s double this process 
jacquard loom, 19§, 197. * Jacquard loom of the most Jaw or, A, 45£. 

* beautiful workifcapshfy oud mechanism, for weaving silk J eakes, W 505. 
r flowered damask of tlio riohost^quality, 197. Other Jeannef, F., 222i 


the fine lacs of Stu-tphou and of Naun-king; the price 
is veiy high, ib. Interesting specimen* of wtoe from 
China, particularly a very elaborate folding screen, *b. 
•Celebrity obtained by England for her Japan ware exe- 


London, fhe largest manufacturers in England, t b. 
Many improvements introduced by them, ib. Applica- 
tion of pearl to Japan ware, ib. Numerous examples 
exhibited, 548, 549 Patent obtained in 1832 for pro- 
ducing papier macho articles by pressure between dies, 
549** Considerable success in tills manufacture ob 
taiged in France, ib. Art of japanning carried on in 
Holland, Belgium, the Zollvorein, and Austria, ib 
Mode of manufacturing the papier machd Japan ware 
in Ibis courtly, tb. Redundancy and inappropriatenoss 
of much of tfv? ornament applied to the European spe- 
cimens of Japan ware, ib. Attention directed to the 
botter examples of this work from Japan and China, ib. 
List of Awurds, 550, 552. r 

Japuis, J. B., and Sons, 459. » 

JapyJJrothera, 340, 342, 501. 

Jaquet, J , 686, 705. 

Jardine, D , 163. 

Jaspers.- Importance of tho collection of the jaspers of 
Russia, 554. ; Group of very remarkable objects exhi- 
’hitud among the Russian goods, and deserving of notice 
on all accounts, furnished' by the jasper and quartz 
rocks of Siberia, 566. Difficulties of working Mbcrian 
jasper, ib 

JastrzeosW, F., 334. 

Jaudin, A., 508. 

Jaulin, I., 332, 334. 

Jalnting Cahs, 193 

Java— T amarinds from, 56. The coffee of Java only prized 
for its delicacy of flavour, 59. Samples thereof, tb. Cin- 
namon, 62. Samples of arrow-root, tb. — See also Tea. 

Javel Chemical Works near Pari? —Process of making sul- 

, phuric acid pursued at these works described, 39. 
Annual production of acid, tb. The introduction of 
tliis process into England urged, i*6. 


q jacquard looms exhibited *b. i% # 

JacqmaiRj,— , 406* a * 

Jacquet, JL, and Co., 162. a 

Jacqvdn, J. J., 197, 204. 

Jade. — S mall Berics *of partly nu*nufqcturedq}pd<y,, recent 1) 
forwarded* from CMna<-by Dr. Bowring, interesting on 
1 account of tno material, 562. Large niAnber of works 

in jade, exhibited from Indki and China, 566. 1 
Jadenoffsky, B. K., 160. 

Jaegor, C , 46*90. • c . o 

Jaeger, W , and Co., 162. « « 

Jahn hud* Bolin, 517. 4 t • 

Jaillon* Moinior, and Co., 628. t 

Jaley, 7&>. I 

Jamaica— Coutributiqp of artificial flowers froip, 6 12. 
Jome, Bianphi, and Dusoigneur, 161, 364. ° c a 

James apB Aubrey, 13. - 

James and Co., 1U4. _ r ‘ 

James, Capt 11. (Assooiato Juror), xxvii. 

James, J., 208, *503/ 1 4 * 

Jamet, Jabez; 688, 6 »6. t 

Jameson and Banka, 381. b c 

Janfoson and C<*., 98. C 9 
Jameson, R., 668 1 

JameiaiL G., 556, 565. c 

Jamto.— . 27k h 

Janoowska, W , 472. c 
Jansen, A., 221. < 

Jansen anh Ltthdorf, 341L . . 

Jantaen, G. E», 520, 673. ‘ . <r a 

Jap ak.w are.- Spcftfaffins of japam ware, 506. Intesastiog 
series of articles under this head, 548. Includes the 
fModuotpof Vfflia, ChinAFndfc^.Gennany, aqd^Eng- 
v bad , <5. Two ||hes6s«9Vwere: works k^T^redupon 

wood or metal grounds, and those formed ob jpapier 
machd, f. flAperiority. of |ho latter description, tb. 


p Jeanner, Jb ., 2‘22i 

Jcanti,- Provost : Perraud, and Co , 63. 

Jcauscline, A., juu., 5V2. 

JeauBoline, J. P. F , 551. 1 

Jeflcoat, T. (Juror), xxviii. 

* Jefferies, J., 677. 

i Jeflers, W: H., 479. 

9 Jeffeiy, Walsh, and Co., 217. 

Jeffries, G., 54. «, 

Jehotte, C., 686, 705. r 

Jllly Moulin. — S ee Confectionn f Moulds. 

Jennens avbBettridge, 548, 551. 

JvNi-rr.— Crystals of jenite from the Isle of Elba, 35. 
Jenkcn, W., 22^ 842. 

4 Jenkins, ( Tl. C.,46* »» 

JenkiKS, W H , 46. ' 

Jenkins, Major F.*71. 

Jenkivis, W., nnd Sons, 334.o 
1 Jennings, —,‘388. 

Jennings, B., 685, 693. 

• Jrnnings, ClR., 163. 


Jennins, H. (Assficla^e Juror), xxvtfl. 
Jenson, — , 399. 

Jonson, N%,408. 

Jppson, — , 566. 

Jequier, J. J., 428. 

Jenchau, J. A, 685, 706. 
Jerniflfcham, Capt, 219. 

J ersey, Earl of (Juror), xxv. xxvl. • 


me lessons, uaiure m u* w. 

hatdware, iron manufootures, and ironmongery from, 
508,509. 

Jesselmere, Rs^h of, 636. t 
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Ar.~W||^r jet forms part of a thick bed of lignite found 
In the upnef line marls, 19. Difference In this respect 
from the let worked in France and Spain, ib. Speci- 
men* exhibited, to. Jet is bkiefly used for orqptnenf&l 
purposes, 669* Hard, brittle, and opaque, susceptible 
of* high polish, ib. Foundtn various parts of Europe, 
Asia and America, ft 4 ArtUlermade of jet exhibited 
iff the British Department, 560. Specinfens of fit 
• lbnrgrded from Spain, ib. 

Jetu, C. A., J63, 391. • • • . 

Jqy ^ ^ASBS.— Large jewel-case of gilt and ergimelled dbn- 

S ianamented with portraits, on porcelain,* of the 
Family, offering the best specimen of the appli-' 
i of the electrotype process, 512. #Jowol-easo from 


ecimen of the a^pli-' 
12. *?ewel-easo from 


cation of the electrotype process, 612. ewel-easo from 

• Russia, understood to be the property of the impress ; 
a very remarkable and extremely beautiful variety or 
pietra dura w6rk, 667. Notice of a casket jn the 
Danish Department by Klingscy, 706. 

• Jewellery. — Observations on the various object# of jewel- 

lery exhibited by J. V. Morel and Co. ; care end taste 

• displayed in their execution, 512. Kick and hand- 
some series of chalices and cups of various kinds in 
precious metals, ib. Collection of articles in precious 
metals and jewellery exhibited by Barfard and Co., the 
ensemble being extremely rich, £12, 613. pAmomblage of 
articles of rare magnificence exhibited by Hunt and 
Roskell, 513# Peculiar qualities, in hn artiBtic point 
of view, of tlm articles shown oy.C. F. Hancock, ib. 
Remarks of the Jury on some of the object! exhi- 
bited, ib. Description of various works in the pre- 

* cious metals and articles of jewellery manufactured 
and exhibited by J. F. Kudolphi ; by A. Gucyton ; 
Froment-Mcuricc ; by G. T. Vittoz ; £y V. Paillifci dhd 
other silversmiths and jewellers of Paris, 6 13, 91#. 
Description of the jewels manufactured by G. Lemon- 
nier, of Paris, for Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, 515. 
Magnificent specimens of jewellery from Russia, ib. 
Observations on the different articles of jdfcrllery and 
trinkets from various countries exhibited, names of 
Exhibitors, awards, &c., 516. Specimens of jewellery 
from Hanau (Prussia), 517. Beautiful exhibition of 
jewellery from fit. Petersburg, rich, anil perfectly set, 

, ib. General criticisms on the objects of jewellery used 
for personal adornment in the Exhibition, 739. 
Jewesbury and Co., 166* 

Jews* -HARPS— Specimens of, 508, 509. • 

•Toy pore, H. H. the Rajah of, 80. 

Jimenei, — , 552. • 

Joannes, de, Westphalia, 406. 

Jobson and Co., 505. 

Jobst, F. f 46. • 

Jodhporc, The ftajah of, 649, 668. • 

Joffriand, 570. 

John, J. R., St., %18, 243, 252, 253. 

Johansson, J., 100, 624, 629. • • 

Johnson, B. P. (Juror), xxvii, 226. * 

Johnson, Cammell, and Co., 10, 489. 

Johnson, i, 149, 348. 

Johnson, J. R., 40. a 

Johnson and Matthey, Messrs., 10, 296. • 

Johnson, P., 599. 

Johnson, P. N. (Associate Juror), xxix. • 

Johnson, R. (Associate Juror), xxviii, xml. 

Johnson, R., and Brothers, 201, 204. • • 

Johnson, Sewell, fed Co., 359. • 

Johnson, W., 411. 

Johnston, A. K., 308. « 

Johnstone, G., 556. . • 

Johnstone and J e&nes, 551. . 

JMly, F.,84. * . * 

Jolly. Lecferc, 551. • 

Joly, Mesdames. 483. 9 

Jonas, E., tnd Brothers, 60. • i 

Jones, — , 633. • 

Jones, A. J., 552. 

Jones, B., 334. 

Jones, B.,and Co., 60. * 

Jones Brothers, 193. * 

Jones, D., 54. 

Jones, G., 508. * 

Jones, J« 677,678. 

Jones, J>R., 95. » 

Jones, J. V., 95. 

Janes, Orlando, and Co., 54, 77. e 
Jones, Owen, 906, 449, 688,696, 728. 

Jones and 6<n», 537. 

Jones, 66m 


Jones, W. C.,621. * 

Jongfaaus ana Venator, 32, 452. 

Joostenf, G., 558. j 
J ordan and Barber, 55. 

Joftlan, C.#13. See also Allege. 

Jordan ana Co., 550. 

Jordan, T. B., 551. • • 

Jorez, — , Jon., 392, 475. • • • 

Joseph, J. G., 254. * 

Joseph, St, Establishment ofi Vervicrs (Belgium), 47 1. % 

Josephus, quoted, 52T. ¥ • • _ 1 

Josselftn, J. J.^83. 

Joubert-Bonnoirc and Co.ff 9, 343. 

Joubert, C., 596.* • 

Joubert, J. G., 66. 

Joudhpoor, Rajah of, 564. • 

JouAannepud and Dtfbois, MM., 542. • 

Joule, A., 282. 

Jouraain, X.. 348. # 9 

Journet, — , 4^p. 
sjouvinand Doyon, 481. 

Jouvio, Widow, 481. 

Jouvgc, L. H. F., 197. 

Jowett and Co., 356. , # 

Jowitt and Battle, 490. 

Joynson, W.,428, ^pl, 452.. e # 

Jubbulpore School of Industlry (India), 668. 

Judkins, C. T., 197, 198, 204. 

JuhcT-l>esmares. J., 353# * , * 9 

J lu ubes — Froifi Turkey, renftrkable for size4pd vjudety, 57. 
Julien, S., 624. 

Julin, N., 600. * 

Jullien, — , son., 469. 

Jumenu, P., 681. • * 

Jlingtft 1 , J., widow of, 520. _ m 

Junod, T., 346. * 

Jiirgensen, Urban, and Sons, B02, 336, 342. • 

Juries. — Report of Viscount Canning, President of th< 
• Council of Chutanen of Juries, on presenting tl< 
awards of the Juries to the Royal Commission, i, ii. 
Answer of 11.H.11. Prince Albert to the forcjjping 
xxxiil, xxxiv. General conditions regarding Juries^ili 
last of Classes for which Juries were apfioittiq), di- 
vided into groups, with number of Juror^ hi eocl 
• Jury, ib. Their cons tifnt ion, iii, iv. Number ol 
• Jurors sent by eocls Foreign coiffitry, iii, note. Coun- 
cil of Chairmen of Juries, ir. Mode of appointing 
9 the English Jurors, ib. And of ihc^ Foreign furors 
v. Meeting of Jurie#, i6. .Instructions from the 
Council of Chairmen to lhe.Jliaies, xxiii. Lilt oi 
* members of th* Council of Chairmen, Deputies and 


otl^rs connected vsjth the Department of Juries, x%p. 
List 9 of the Juroi! ana Associate* Jurors in eael 
Class, xxvi-xxxh last of Jurors and Associate Jurors 
also exhibitors, xxxi. xxxii. List of Jury Awarc|p 
1 distikguifdiing Cjpundn Medals, ITize Medals, Honour 

[ able Mention, and Mondy Awards* texv-exf. Re 
•ports bylhe Juries, Classes J. to XXX?, 1, et eeq. 
Juson, T, 54. • • • 

f Jute.— Large quantities of jute, an Tndtan vegetable fibre 


able Mention, and Mondy Awards* taxv-exf. Re 
•ports bylhe Juries, Classes J. to XXX?, 1, eteeq. 
Juson, *W., 54. • • • 

' Jute. — Large quantities of jute, an Indian vegetable fibre 
inJported min unity into lifvorpool, 100, J01. 

Jycjee Kao Scindiafll.il. tlie Maharajah, 95. * * 

.Kaemmei^r and Zcftigcn, 515. * » • 

j&ibel, J.8367. 

Ttain, J. Sjp. ^ 

KaleIdoscopeS!— Self-acting, 31 5. Only one exhibited, ib 
Halide *T., 505, 685, 697, 707. 

Kalmucks. —Improved manufacture of cotton kaimucki 
end beavers, 34«. , . , 

Kamensk, Imperial BorgA or (Russia*, 3$ * * 

Kamenskjr, G. (J uror and Associate), xxvi, xxx. n 
Kane, 0^4. . • . . .. • . 

Ksne| w! J.. 46* * • 

Kaolins.— See Porcelain* - 
.Kapell* and SoTi, 32, 297* 

Karoher an(f Westcrmanft, 505. 

Karmarsdi, C. (Juror), xaw^ • ■ 


I. i.oivi, vbjiv.. our. | 

Kauftnann. A.*153b • • » 

KaMftnann, H., 375. • •• • 

Kaulbach,— , 731. I , 

Hawaii Coptysr Mii^ei (New^Zealand^, 16. See also Cupgm 

Kay jAd Co., 356. 

Kayfj.,556. . .. 


i 
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Kazulott, At, 373. 

Kearse, T./4Q2. 

. Keating T., 46. c f 
r Keene, — .573.* 

Keep and Watkin, 605. f 

Kcblner, A. C/221. 

9 nahn-De Brothers, 550. «, 

KeMl Brothers, 602. , 

Kell. Yak (Sistefs), 471. «. 

Kellleh. II., 886. 

Aettalbl, F.-681 J , t « 

Keith and Coa 366. 

Keith, Q., 505. < 

Keith, J., 516. * 9 

Keith, Blit ohridge, and £ 0 ., 380. 

. Keitb'and Skidmore, 738. 

Kell y «4 .and Co., 5o5. , 

Kelen, lL Vaeder*748. 

Keller, - 5 , 253. « 

* Keller and Co., 51 A * 

Keller, J- 360. «, , «• * 

Kelp. — Chemical products derived from, 44, 50. Bee al 
Iodine * t r 

Kellner, S., 686, 6!?9. r 

Kelsaltand Bartlemof e. 358. ' 

Kblsall, ] H .(Associate jluror), xxviii, xxxi, 35ft 
Kelly, Bi W*, 16. * * 


Kelsey, J. T., 391. 

Kcaxoir Tm-Soe 7>n. f ( 

Kemp, B. (Junjr), xScviii. , 

Kemp, f».T (furor), xxv, xx\iiL xni 
Kmpshill, w . iK, 599. . 

Kendafand Co„ 61d. 

Kennanf and Co., 505.. * 

Kennedy/ W. S., 541 . 

Kcurlck and Sori^ 5C5.* 

Kont. A., 587. 

KenVGt, 395, 505. 

Kent, J. U., 46. 

Kenworthy and Ballongb, 197, 204. 

Kepp and Co., 505. 

, KEyAYMERH»— Specimens of, 375, 37ft 
Kcrgolay, Comte Herve de (Juror), u\ L 

kSTj?* < * U ’ 9a 

Kern, J.,vhjo. i c 

Kerr, tt.,379. % 

Kerr and Scott, 382. f 

Kerr, W ., 73^ ^ 

• Kershaw, S. and II., 35ft t* 

Kershaw, T., 546, 551* • « 

KosIqt, — , 707. * r n 

Kessoter, C., 505. 

K4sselkoul f jJ. H^3^3. « 

Kestncr, — *• 4C. 

Kethelay, Count J. H. Von, 158. 

Kvttcridge, F. O., 10*. 

Kettlebell, Mary, cxx. „ * 

• Key, E. B., 580. « « t 

Key, F., 610. . 1 t 

Key, J., 81, 82. „ 

Key, T., 81. t • 

Keyn, Be, and Co., 545, 717. , « 

Keys and Mountfordf 541. , . 

• Khamounitsky Viatka Forges (Russia), 34. Mvnifactnre 

of siieetMron at these forges described af oxidised, 
remarkable for evenness, tenacity, and brilliancy of* 
surface, ib. • , « • t . 

* KhokholEoflTand Gregotjeff, 34. 1 

KidGlovbs— S pecimens of, in the British Departmlnt, and 


Kid Leather.— B ee Leatkm « « 

Kiddv G. (Associate Juror), xxviii, 39$. 

Kidd and Fodger/54. « 4 

. Kldd.iW., 537. s s* 4 

Kief Suspension Bridge <Busaia), model oil 20ft 

se?i* * * ‘ • 

Kilby, ^J&7 ? 228. « # 

King and Oe , 11. 

King, B* 157 ‘ « . 

King, J.. 46. • 

KinnMissn., 410, 5fl£ 

King, Mias* cxx. • 

i * 

King, *£!, 567/ * 


King, T. I) , 26G. 

King, T. and J. H., 454. t . 

King, "W. W., 46. 

Kingsbury, Louisa, 470. • 1 * 

Kingsbury, N. (Juror), xxviii. 

Kingsley, Rev. W. 8. (Associate Juror), xxvii. 
Rinzelbach, T., 255, 264, 297. 

R'naelbergcr and Co., 46. • 

Kirby, Beard, and Co., 505. * 

.Kirchofer* P. (Juror), xxviii. * 

Kirk? W., and Son, 372/ 

Kiyk and Wtirren, 489. _ 

KiiW, -1 490. • 

Klrkman and Bon, 334. 

Kirstein^C.j 37$. 

Kirstein, J?., 520. 

Kirtland, B. B , 53, 78,83. , 

Kiss, rrofessor A., 684, 697, 707. 

Kissel, J., 552. 

Kissenghur, the B^jah of, 80, 664. 

Kiszewski, 162. 

Kitciiln Ranges — S ee Slaves. 

Kitchener, W. Ok 66. 

Kitchin, J. f 92. , , 4 

Kitschelt, A., 505. # . 

Kitson, Thdn^son, and Hewitson, 186. 
Klagmann, M., 7,32. 

Klebin, — ,408. 1 ' 

Klein end Co , 449. • 

rr ■ nni 


Kleinjasper, — , 334. 

Kleist, Baron Von, 4, 20 

KlemmB, G. and A., 330, 334. t 

K If y»\\ (ihcva’lier C. de ^Juror), xxvn. 

Klingsey, C. G , 686, 706. 

Klossatier, — , 698. 

Kloth, Baron, 706. 

Kneading ^Machine. — Eiegnm machine for kneading 
dough by means of a revoh ing spiral, 202. 

Kneeht, K , 551. 

K mu -Cleaning Machine — Specimen of, 505. 

Knight, O., 398, 401. 

Knight and Forster, 505. 

Knight and Han kes, 412, 454. • 

Knight, J., 614. 

Knight, Messrs., 193. r 

Knight and Sons. 262, 274, 283, 295, 315, 490. 

KniU J., 546, 551. 

Knitting.- Specimens of very elegant knitting, 482. 
Knitting CottOns -Specimens of, 348. 

Knock©, A., 332, 934. 1 ' 

Knori^ F., 367. # 

Knowles, H. y 505. 

Knuepner and Steinhauser, 356. « 

Kpbefi, F. Von, 699. 

Koch, C. A., 431,442, 454. 

Korhmeister, F., 21. ft See also Nickel. 

Kock, H. A., 90. 

Koochlin Brothers, 459. , f 

l Koechlin, D., 39. • 

Koehler, J.,-331, 334. ' 

Koettig, — .4J. 

Kolm, T. M., 450. 

KOhler, — ,332,3>i 
Kohnke, -i-, 278. . 

Kolb, Messrs, 736. 1 
Kblbel, B., 562. ^ 

Kolokobdkoif, P., 5$6. • 

i Kolsch, H., 50ft 


Kondrashcff’v-. 366. ^ 

Kongbb^rg Silver Works (Norway). — Specimens of ore 
• ifionrf tits celVblated mine of Kongsberg, remarkable for 
their large dlmeulions, and the beauty of the crystals 
of native silver ore, 35. Specimens *of silver lit dif- 
ferent slates, ib. Also specimens of the rocks whioh 
^constitute the formation in which the veins occur, ib. f 
K56i& F. P., 537. 

K6nig, L., 386. 

Konigs and Buctklers, 99. * 

Kdnigshutte, l^on foumlry at (Fnisila), 31. * 

Kopk*, G. (Juror), xxvii. 

Koriakin and Mougikoff, 160. * 

Komiloff, N.J687,f06, . 

Kostner, c A., 867. 

Kotah, H.H. the Rsjah of, 80, 89, 95, 668. 

Kouoheleff; Count, 53, 56. ^ i 

* r 
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S^hvtf^|pperial Forges (Russia), 39. 

Kralik, --,347. • . 

Kramsta, V. G., and Bout, 78, 373. 

Krasbenenekoff, — , 99. , 

Kiucosdrx.— See Creoeote. , 

Kreuteer. — ,98. • * 

Ifrieki, £.,347,47% 

Krieger 4lft ? 543, 551. • 

Krimmeibeinand Bredt, 46 

Kroenig, F. W., and Sons. 373. * 

Kronhelm, — , 404. W < 

Kroonenburg, W. F., 475. 

• Krumbholx and Trinks, 490. * 

Krumbigel, — , 505. 

Krupp, F., 5, 6, 10, 30, 301, 903, 390, 332. 

Kruse, A. T., 78. 

.Kuclienreuter, J. A., 331. 

KuhliAann Brothers, 46, 166. 

Kuhlmann, F., 46. 
j&uhn, C., and Sons, 449, 454. 

Kuhn, J., 635. 

Kullgren, t\ A., 550. m . 

• Kummer, K. W., 308. 

Kums, £., 372. 

Kunerth, Anton, 479. 

Kunheim, Dr. L., 4£. 

Kuper, W., 505. 

Kiipfer, — , 158. 

Kurts, C. A., 47. 

Kurts and Riven, Messrs , 39. 

Kusche, J., 259. 

Kutser and Lelirer, 47. 

Kvaviloff, P., 91. • 

Kyan, — , 122. 

Kyd, J. f 689. 

Labbaye, 334. # 

Laborue, Count L. dc (Juror), xui. 

Laboulaye, C., and Co., 410, 452. 

Labouring Classes, Society for the Improvement of the 
Dwellings of the, 554, 579. 

f . abu an.- Coals and other minerals from Labuan, 15. 

Specimens of woods. 138, 139. See also Borneo. 

La Calle Mines (Algiers*, observations on the working and 
products of, 29. # 

Lac (Shelo-Lac), various specimens of. exhibited, 72., In- 
teresting specimens of lac amongst the Indian resins, 
73. Specimens from Singapore, ib. Also specimens 
from Bombay and from Assam, tft, See also Lac- 
Bye. % • • » 

Lacarriere, A., 505, 518. 

Lac-Die Samples of lac-dye, 47, 49. Manner in which 
% obtained, 88. Colouring matter extracted, £6. The 
dye inferior to that from cochineal, ib m Dye and dyed 
samples exhibited, *6. t 

Lace: — 

1. BrittSh La (%— Proofs furnished by the Exhibition of 
lace from Notttogham that her nftmufhcturers and arti| 
sans have been progressing In the same ratio as those 
in most other branches of industiy duriim the last half 
century, 460. Important and rapid improvements in 
the machinery used tor the protjpMion of lace, ib. 
Nature of th^naehinery in use before the introduction* 
%i the bobbin-net machinery, £5. Tirst seccesgAil ma- 
chine made and patented by John Heathoeat, in 1809, 
i A. .Great and rapid progress of Improvement, in this 
maohine since that period, £6. Consequent increase in 
• the trade and reduction In the price of the •produce*, 
460, 461. Repeated attempts made since >831 to apply 
the JaSquard machine to the bobbin-neffor the jpuiftge 
of ornament* successful application thereof in 1339,. 
461. New sources ot manufkolbre, which gn&dyaUy 
developed tbbmselves of the successful application of 
the Jacquard machine \ important benefttpwhieh have 
• molted therefrom, £6. Capability of our lofcal artists 
at the present time in producing designs equal to thq 
French, Swiss, he., owing to the establishment of a 
School df Design at Nottingham, <6. atateneit of the 
most lmpoitaztt articles, amongst the tqflnite variety, 
manufactured by the bobbin-net machines, ib. Further 
development of the ingenuity and extension of tne 
trade of the locality which must result fro A the various 
and numerous specimens of Nottingham manefeoturet 
hi the Great Exhibition, ib. Description of the ma- 
chines at pr ese n t in use, ib. Number of bobbUroet 
machines in frill operation - r number |f Vanda to which 


they give employment, 462. Total oapHnbemployed; 

• annual amount of business returns, ib. pVkervatienfl 
on the warp machine used, as wail a% the bobbin-net • 
machine for risking lace, ib. Articles orfidnally 9 • 

* # mfte bv this mohine, it. Improvements which; Save • 

been made therein from time to time, ib. 9 Invention of 
what ie oalled the MechUn net, the point net entirely « 
superseded thereby, *1$. Introduction of an imitfttioa 
of Mechlin lace, known aq “ two-ooursff 99 net, A. Also 
introduction of akiiyl of silk lace, known as “ blonde, 19 

• ib. Importance ^obtained subaeqqpi^ly by these twff 
kinds of lace, ib. Enormous wages reqeived by the 
workmen for making blonde. %b. Disappearance of the « 
Mechlin lace on the inlbodtrotkm of the bobbin-net, ib. 
Production <9F what was called 914 Mock-twist^ 9 in uni* 

• trntkm of the bobbin-net, £6. Reference to the tatting 
trade which spftaug from these various inventions* ib. 0 


trade which spfeug from these various inventions, ib. 0 
IlUfory of the various degrees of fhvoffr ami encourage* 
ment which these differaitotacriptions o/iacr recMved 
during a period? of yearn, ib. Great improvements* 
which have been made in, dreseingesilkjace, 463; 
English-dressed lace now Jittle^if at all, Inferior in 
whiteness and brilliancy to thedmst specimens from 
Lyons, ib. New kinds of*manufo<ffure which have 
been attempted from the warn within the last fet( yearn, 
ib. Number of warp machines now in operation; 
various branches In which they Ererinployed, a 6. Esti- 


mated number of persons employed in the warp trod# ; 
capital forested ; estimate^ annual return, ib. Mode 
of manufacture of* thq description oj lace*termed 
. “Honiton, 99 ib. Progress made in the 1 taaiftilbrture ; 
beautiful specimens exhibited, ib District in which • 
the Honiton lace is made; extent of the district ; 
number of persons employed in producing it, ft. Dis- 
, twrtion bAween “ pillow * T or “thread** dace and 
Honiton lace ; mode of manufacture d u pillow 99 lace, 9 
ib. Cousiderable number of women and children em- 
ployed in its manufacture in the counties of Neds, 

, llucks, Northampton, and Oxford, ib. Falling off in 
the demand for white-thread lace, and Increased re- 
quirement for black lace, ib. Benefits afforded to tLe 
lower classes by its manufacture, ib. Considerable 
merit possessed alike by 44 British point, 99 “ tambour,” 
and Limerick laces ; similarity in their mode ofrmanu- 
s facture, 463, 464. Prospects of these tbrancUfes of the 
British lace at the present time highly encouraging, 
464. Articles exhibited; list of ^cnibitoro to whom 
i Prise Medals have been awarded, and gf whom Honour- 
able Mention has been mqde, 468, 469. » 

2. Foreign Lace. — High position of France as a Jpce- 
• making country fully sustained Iff the Exhibltiqp by 
ite contribution# of some of the most exquisite work, 
principally hand-rafle, 465. Genend remarks on the 
bobbin-net and Jace made by maemnerytin France, ik 
PrincipaFtowna noted for the production thereof, ib. 
Manufacture of bobbm-net Hist introduced into France 
b s Ebgfilh workmciMn 1817 and 18}9, t'5. Articles 
fabricated in France up to 5845 thq same as those 
Ttnewn in the English market, ib. Improvement of this 
branch by the application of the Jgcquard system to 
thq bobbin-net machine^ ib. Articles now manufco* 
tured in a flbpqrior style, ib. Species df lare manufae- 
, tured at Lyons gnd at Cambray, ib Large, number of 
females to whofti the manufacture of lace by hand 
• gives cpiplovmcnt in Fiance, 466. Avertike individual 
» earnings, ib. Different descriptions qf French lace 


style of each district; although made in the same way 
and with the same mgteriiti, theyjsre • instantly recog- 
nised, ib. Principal places where the manufacture Is 
carriril on ; short notice of the productions of each of 
these plaeesf 466, 467. litis branch gf industry one of 
the most important and most interesting, both as 
regards commercial relations and in a moral noint of 
view, 46L The longjenjbyed celebrity of Swftaerlaad 
for lace and muslin embroidery well suststoe&Jin the 
Exhibition ; progress she is making thereinfU. flnsQl 
assortment of tare from Saxony, mostly ofiia manufao- 
ture peculiar to tne count jyf and of limited sale to the 
•English nufrkeq ib. The exhibition of lace from nmto 
limited, ib. Articles of lace exluMted from 9 Aus tile 
Jew, and of a cldbmot suited to the British market, «5« 
TBe desdHptioff of lacegwennar^o Belgium admirably 
siwthlned by some of the exhibitors to titia department. 
A. Valuable display of VeleaaUnnes edyngs tni 
Uces of Mechlin and etb|r geodqof the moat ooetly and 
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super\Sbbaraeter, 467,468. Observation* on the dif- 
ferent descriptions of lace manufactured at Brussels, 

1 * Mechlin, Vslendiennes, and Grammont, 468. r Spec! 

* mens exhibited ; names of exhibitors; Prizrs and 
Honourable Mentions awarded, 476-472. « 1 

l<A0n, Designs for. — Notice of the principal designs for 
r * \ace, 689. Critical remarks on, the application of dctign 
to tpe patterns of i.ce, 747. Ornamental working a 
peculiarity essential to lace, ib. Principles on which 
% such ornamentation should proceed stated, ib. In what 
the great excellence of tiie Frertch and Belgian lace 
consists, 718. Just appreciation of quantify in the orna- 
mental arrangcmcnts« of Jtaissels and Valenciennes 
laoe, ib. Honiton Iqce too solid and qqual in effect, ib. 
Observations on the designs for lace contained in the 
, Exhibition, ib. Fftser errors in tye designs for lufce 
than prevail in other manufactures, ib. r 

Lace Fn\«is. — Single tier Jacquard bobbin-net machine, 

, making figured laces, Aunhininc all the recent im- 
p movements, 1 9S . Double tier bobbin-net machine, ib. 
W orp J aco * machine * of excellent u orluxianship and* 
design, ib. Framfo ior gassing lace, ib. Laco-drcssing 
machine of suodnor construction, ib. t 

Lacs Papers. -Pierced paper and cardboard, 448. Im- 
proved manufacture thereof, tb. Variety of specimens 
exhibited, ib. t M^de of perforating paper and card- 
board by machinery, ib. Large quantities exported, ib. 

*' Examples applied to bordering note paper and valen- 
tines, ib. Aw ards, 45fy 454. < ‘ 

Laccjr anti Philips, 3 14. • ' 

Lachapello and Lovarlet, 360. 

'Lacroi^ Brothers, 432, 452. * 

Lacroix find Sons, W6, 199. 204. 

Ladd, C. P., 490, 508. , • « 

Ladd, W.', 262, 267. t 

La dies’ Car pi: r INFfthiruoRK, 475. 

Ladies* Industrial Society (Dublin), 469. * 

Ladles' Jury. — List of awards made by this Jury, cxx. 
Ladighin, Madame, 163. . 

Ladock Mines (Cornwall). - Ingot of tin found In these 
mines, 12. Probability of its having been cast by the 


British Guiana, 90. Colour remarkably 
Specimen exhibited, <■ * 

Lancaster, — , 16. 

Lanchenick, Jane A., cxx. r 

Laadald, D., 13. 

Landau, S., 32, 202. **. 

kandemeau Joint-stock Linen Company, 373. 
IAndgraff/G., 478. ' . r 

•Landing Stefs— Model of, 208. Simplicity And ingenuity 
* Qf the system, ib. importance of the oojent, ib. In ex- 
i • pensiveness of construction. t'6. 

London and Co., 614. r 

•Larfdra, J.\ 657. 

Landron Brothqrs, 390. 

Lane andcLewis, 557. 

Lane, T., 549, 551. 

Lane,*W. It., 58. 

LueuVUle. V., 197. 

Lang, G.,» Heirs of, 602. 

Lang, J*. 221, 348. 

Lang, L., 508. 

Langdale, E. F., 614. 

Langdcr, 480.* 

Langdon, w., jiln., 394, 395. t 
Langenheim — , 277. • 

Lnngevin and Co., 364. 

Langlois and Ledercq l( 4or>. 

Lankcstcr, Dr. E. (Juror), xxx. 

Lanne^E., 491. 

Lantein and Co., 360. 

Lanyard Plates.— Model of Lieut. Rigmaiden's plan Of, 
for setting up the standing rigging of slfips, 217. 


Ladock Mines (Cornwall). - Ingot of tin found In tl 
mines, 12. Probability of its liaving been cast by 
« r Phoenicians, ib. 

Ladouboe, Jto Joune O., 394. 

La Fbrfle ^(France).— Superiority of millstones manufac- 
tured at, 27. 1 Importance of the trade, 27, 28. 
Lagerhjelm, T., 35. < , 

Lahocho, P. J., 519, *34, 736. 

Lahure. - , 217. • 

LallliciV E. H., 99. ' , 

LainA Laroche, and. Mqx-ltichard, 99. 373. 

LainmJ. and A., 372. * 

Lak, D., 95. ^ 4 t 

Lake (a colour), specimens ofj 45. 1 4 

Lake SupeiiUf.— Soe % Copper. 

Lokenatn Baboo, 101. 

L&lanne, L.,311. • . 

Lallemdhd, Dr. (Juror), xxviii. 

•LHrnb, J., 431, 452. 1 • 

Lambert, A. C., 563.* * • 

Lambert, Brown, aad Co., 469. 

Lambert and Biuy, 468. . 

Lambert and Butler, 60. 

Lamberf and Co., 33#. « 

1 Lambert. Elisabeth, cxx. 

Lambert/G., z54. 

Lambert and Rawlings, 516. 

Lambert gndJSon, 391. 

*Lambert, T?, 505. 

Lamberts, a. C., and Son, 348. 


Lapeynr and Dolbbau, 1C1. 366. 

Jrapcymdre, M. C., 26. 

Lapis Lazuli.— Bagnivola of Lctpig lazuli, remarkable for 
its large size, from Rome, 565. 

Laporta, II. F., 381. 

Laporte and Son, 159. 

Lopshin, J., 163. 

Lapteff, N., 367. 

Lapworth, A., 475. 

Larcher, Fauro, and Co., 365. 

Lorcher, J., 84. ^ 

Lard.— -Specimens of oil obtained from, 163. 

Larderel, Count F. dc, 38, 47, 524. % 

Lprdinois, N. C., 221. 

Larivierc, C. f 20, 559. 

Larkins, T. W., 95. 

Laroche, E., 47Q, 689, 702. 

Laroche, Martin, 277. , , 


Laroquo and Jaqifemet, 159. 

Lart, V, *and Son, 479. < 

Last, S., 394. 

Lata, M. R- 450. * 

Lrvruis. — Various lathes exhibited, 199. Construction of 
some of them, and purposes to which applicable, ib. 
Latime, — , 273. 

Latour, A. do, 504. a « 

IAue. J. F., 208. r 
Laugher an<| Cosens, 469. 

Laugier, — , 66. 

Laumaln, C* B41, 342. 

Launitz, R. M. Vqn, 706. 

Laur, J. A., 304. e « 

Laurance/A. and At, 475. 

Laureatfg L., b05. 

Laurel OmMee QiU. 

Laftrende, T. B., 505. * 

1 Laurencot. E., oOO. 

Laurent, ?., 449, 520, 552, 655. e 


Lamel, -« (Juror), xxt*. * 

Lamortia Gffaite*Quarricu (Cornwall), welliknown excel- 
lence of the material from,556. Obelisk exhibited frontf, 


Laurent, J. L, £70. 
LaurentfPaulinp, 687, 702. 1 

MdletJnrotbers, 478. . 

T OIO RUT * 


Lamps.— Observations on the various description! of lamps, 
493. Nb experiments model® aereftain their Relative 
merits, ib. .Various msscriptipns of lamps exhibited, 
503^06, 507-50% «Bxtraot from the Minutes of the {ary 
of Class XXIX. A to making experiments with the 
lamps, 509.— Sqpfeleo Candle e. 4 | t * 

LAitF-SnADiMdlsoTii^M un^uranoiumas from fb root, 

IvnpMm, C. M. (Jujbr), Terrill . * 

Lama Dye.— D leoriptWh of t^is colouring material from 


«LddletJno{hers, 478. t 
Laurie,— ,219, 557.* 

Laury, G., 499, 505. . 

LauU, L. W 701. „ t 

Lavas— Possess the property of millstones np to a eertanr 
• pgint, being vesicular and hard, 32. Probable good 
results of whioh this application may be productive, ib. 
Specimens exhibited, tb. 

Lava, Metallic.— Specimens of a mrfteriaNsalled metallic 
c laVa, a plaster capable of being worked into 4 variety 
of patterns apd colours, 576. 

Lava, PaintHso 01 R— Notire of this process, 702. 

Lavanchy, J. R. (Juror), xxviii. 

Lavender, On op— Specimen of; 43. 

Lavemhe aad Msthieu, 162, 367^ * 

Laviolette, — de,p9. 
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- - . . e specimens exhibited, 371, 372, 373. 

Lawrence, E. J. (Juror), xxvil." 

Lawrence, I., 808, 316. 1 

Lawrence, J., 803, 804. • 

Lawrence, M. M., 877. * • • 

Lawrence Stone, and Co., 382. i / 

Lawrence, W*(Ju#or), xxviil. (Exhibitor), 47. * 

Laweoi^ — ,658. ' i # 

Lawson, A., 378. . 1 t 

Lawson, 315. * • 

Lawson, J., 728. # * 

Lawson, J., and Co., 381. , . 

* Lawson, and Sons, 51, 54, 69, 88, 104, 121. ‘ , 

Lawson, S., and Sons, 196, 203. 

Lawton, G. (Juror) 1 , xxviii, xxxi. 

Lays and Co., 55. 

• Layard. Copt.— See Nineveh. 

Laycock ana Sons, 388. 

•Lajgiet and Co., 393, 481. 

Lozore and Lacroix, 90. 

Lea, A., 47. 

i Lea, T. 8 . (Juror), xxix. • 

Lea, W. and J., 505. * . 

Leach, J., and Sons, 359. , 9 

Leach, M. and H , 55. • • 

Lead, Acetate or.— Samples thereof, 43, 45, 46, 47, 48. 

Lead, Borate or.— Production of a Borate of lca*J of re- 
markable purity, by Mr. Faraday, 529. 

LIad, Carbonate op.— See White Lead. 

Lead, ChromjPte of. — Introduction of the yellow discharge 
(chromate of lead) upon Turkey rfcd cloth, Dayiel 
Koechlin, of Mulhouse ; improvement in themwrtufuc- 
ture of bichromate of potash to which it led, 39. < 

Lead, Iodide of.— Specimens of, 46. 

Lead and Lead Ore.— Presence of a small proportion of 
silver in most of the ores of lead, 4. Mode adopted by 
Mr. H. L. Pattinson for separating the silver from lead i 
by cupellation, fb. Adoption of the system in various 
lead works In England, w. Introduction of the system 
into France, Spain, and Prussia, within the last iliree 
or four years, ih. Objects exhibited by Mr. Pattinson, 
illustrating the process, ih. Method of condensing the 
sulphur fumes produced in the reduction of lead ores 
adopted by the Duke of Bucclcuch at his works $ at 
Wanlock (Dumfriesshire), 8 . Model of the ftirnaccs 
and of the products obtained at the works, exhibited i* 
by his #racc, ib. Description of the condenser, and j 
its wprking and results obtained, ib. Scries of products 
. from the lead mines of Mr. Joshua Byers, in the county I 

of Durhaflb, 9. Series exhibited by Mr. T. Sepwitk} if- ! 
lustrating the production of lead, with specimens and | 
sections or mines, 10, 11. Magnificent specimen of ' 
lead ore Horn Snallbatch, near Shrewsbury, 12. Spe- j 
cimens of lead ores and argentiferous lead from miners 
in Perthshire, 13. Collection showing the process of 

• obtaining lead at Bleyberg, Gallicia, 21. Specimens ; 
of lead ordl from Algiers, 29. • Products of the miifca , 
and foundries of tha Mining Company in Eschweilctyi 
Stolbcrg, 31. Lead ores from the mines of Count 
Julius of LippOy'ft. Specimens of raretlpad ores from | 
Stolberg, such as wilhcmite, ohlor^phosphate of lead, i 
and crystalline carbonate of 1 eat, * 6 . Specimens of 

% lead ore add manufactured lead from tm* mines eft 
Bracal (Portugal), 33. Specimens of argetitififtous lead 1 
from Sweden, 35. Specimens of lead or* and metallic 
lefid obtained ,from thdb, from Turkey, ib. Products 
illustrating the prpeesses of separating lead from it# 

* ores, and its suosetfue/it conversion into finite lean, 

a 


Lead, Works of Art m.— Remarks thereon, 684. 

Lead, Yellow Crbomate of.— S pecimen of.*4lf. 

Leadbeftter, J., 508*647. • • 

Ijeadhetter, J., aodJCo., 373. • . 

LHke, ¥.,ja\i Co.; MO, 552. *• 

Leal, F. mTC., 47, 84. ' . t 

Leal, E., 162. . # »* ,. 

Leale and Albrecht, 608, 68S. . * 

Lcarmonth, T., 159. • * 9 

Learoyd, L, 375. • ' 

LA&royd, W., 375. » » * # • . * 

Leather.— Interest resulting both to mnnifacturers and 
artisans from the exhfeitioi^of the various descriptions • 
of leather brought Min every country, 386. Many of 
the Improvements in this brooch of trade Introduced 
• from other countries, ib. Abide of preparation of 
•Russian leather, Ub. Cause to which the peculiar soft- # 
neqp of French curried leather may be Attributed, ib. 
Reason of the superiority of the English sole leather, 
ib. Chemistry nitherto done lesS in this branch rtf* 
manufitetftre than might hav i been expectegL ib. Way 
in which much has been effected by mechanical means 

3 'ithixa the last fifty years, ip. Sifott account of several 
cscriptions of skins used for tanning and leather 
dressing ; specinfens thereof boifi in the English and 
Foreign Sections of th$ Exhibition, 368, 390. K emeries 
on the varioub kinds of leather exhibited, 390 et net/. 
Rough tinned and sole leather ; number of exhibitors 
ft i this subdivision^ sole Jeather in % England mostly 
tanned with oak bark > specimen! injtho Australian 
• Division tanned with mimosa -bark; leather *flbin New 
York tanned with the bark of the hemlock: simple 
method of tanning solo leather practised in some of our 
colonics; qpnsi'Jerable increase in the importations of 
• tanned hides and skins from foreign countries since 
the abolition of the duties theritoi*; Articles exhibited,* 
names ef exhibitors &ng awards, 390, 391. Qurried 
leather : description of the operation of curbing lea- 
ther ; pre-eminence of France in their mode of tamjng 
and currying calf leather ; excellent leathers of this 
class from Switzerland ; number of exhibitors in this 
class ; names of the exhibitors to whom prize# fyave t 
been given; articles exhibited, &c. v 331- Varnished 
leather : great perfection to which varnished find ena- 
melled leather hus been brought durijgthe ldst twenty- 
five years ; mode qf preparation $ number of exhibitors ; 
articles exhibited and awards madg, 391, 392. Morocco 
and dyed sheep-skin leather; numbcjfcof exhibitors and 
countries whence exhibited ; excellence attained in tho • 


specimens t>f ‘morocco from Tucki 
show the mhnuTacturc in its tgigi 


igin; 


48. . _ 

Lead, Nitrate -of.— Sanfplcs thereof, J5 k 47, 50. ■ 

Lead, OAchloride of. — Mode of preparation tneseo*, 
•cording to the process 6 f Mr. Pattinson, 42. Specimens 
of Pattinson’s patent, 43. 

Lead, Oxide of.— use thereof In the form of 
• making, 523, 528. llow obtained, 524. 

Lead Fife— S pecimens of, 31, 504. See also Lead 
Lead, Re? Dichromate of.— Samples thereof, 49. 

Lead, Saxos op— Specimen of, 49. 9 • . 

Lead TuniKCErosblishment at Villacb, Clrlnthia, for fhe’| 
mdb&fheture of sheet lead and lead tubing, 21 . 9 Gseat 
length and perfection of the tubiny exhibited, ib. See 
allso jj&od jkine. s 

Lead Wire.— Spun lead or lead wire fbr horticultural pur- 
p oa es , 27. Resists atmosphorio influences, ib. Tenacity 
of the we, ib. , 

) 


manufacture ; 

• Tunis, and Es 

objects exhimfed. exhibitors to whom awards have 
born made. 392. A lunf and gloving leather: aluufor 
while leather gnanufacturcd principally for the pur- 9 
poses of the glove maker ; common method of* making 
thie 4 leggier ; spccinjens of excellent kid leather fxftm • 
Usance ; articl ft exhroit^l under thi| head ; names of 
« exhibitdts, prizes awarded, &•., 392,993. Oil or cliameis* 
leather: qnality of dhis’leathcr and mode of manufac- 
ture ; articles exhibited, 393. • 

Leatver, including Saddlery and Harness. Skins, Furs, 
FeatuebJ* add H AfR (Class XVI.).— Tabular classifi- 
cation of objects Jn the Exhibition int<* which this 
Class is divided, xv-xviii. List of Jurors and Asso- # ’• 
* dates appointed for this Class, xxviii. • List of Exlii- 
bitegs in this Class to whomPrize Medals have been 
t Awarded^ kxx-lxxxii. And of those of whom- Honour- 
able Mention is mode, lzxxii, lxxxiii. Enamcratiorf of 
thfe different heads under which the Jury*have distri- 
buted the articles exhibited in th» Class (Class xvi.), 
383. Importance aiuoitg the manufactures of England 
of the manufacture ox the skins of «nimal£itfto the 
various useful artides to which Jhey are applicable, ib. 
The hhfes” skins, and fbiginpon wliich*this labour is # 
employed mostly the produoemf our owg country, ib. 
Immense ipiantiticsare%lso imported from {forth and 
South America, Edfcpe, and the Easblndids, ib. Table * 
showing^the number of pmndnufaoturq^ hides And 
skinl annually imported into Great Britain" fbr tanning 
aifd leather dressing ; large portion re-caported in the 
raw state 9 ib* Remarks* oft the various artiolto com- 
% prised in this Class, 384, et 1 st. Skins and manu- 
nctured furs, s383- 387. Objects exhibited; 9 names of 

• exhibitors, and ##ards, 386, 387. find. Feathers $ objects 
> exhlbitod anaaw*ardsJI387* 3rd, Artificial hair ; names 

%f exhibitors and awards, 387, 388* 4th. Woven nair 
fbr furniture and 9 the? purpose#; names of oddbiton 0 



INDEX. 


■ad awards, 888. 6th. Leather; general remarks, 
888-890. .Rough tanned and sole leather : oWeots cx- 
« * hibked, prises awarded, 890, 891. Curried bather; 

» exhibitors and awards, 391. Varnithed leather LexM- 
1 Mmrs, objects exhibited, prises awarded, 39r, 3PSf. 
Horoceo add dyed sheep-skin leather; dejects exhi- 
¥ t bited and awards, 398. Alum and gloving leather; 
exhibitors, exhibits* .and awaras, 392, 393. Oil or 
eham&is leather ; exhibits ^and awards, 393. 6th. Dyed 
sheep-skin rugs, names of exhibitors, objects exhibited, 
* and awards, 7th. VeilmLi and parchment exhibitoia 
and awards, 394. 8th. Saddlery, harness, and port- 
manteaus; objects exhibitedjunames of tfthibitors, and 
prises awarded, 394, 390. c 

LxaTBBa-QjmNo Machines— S pecimens of, exhibited, 202. 
LxAtbLr, Embroiderer— S pecimens of articles in leather, 

* eitfpoldered with gold, 472. 4 r , 

Lmatheb, grAypxiX— Revival of this manufacture at, Paris, 

6 49 , improvements upon the old leather hangings, ib. 

• Simple process 1% which the old leAher hangings were 

made, ip. Manufacture at the present time by means 
of hydraulic pressure, 550. Collection of specimens, 
exhibited, 660. Ml', 568.. * 

Leavitt, G., 491. * ' 

Leblanc**—, 41. * 

Leklanc, A., 55. 

Lebleis, H., 78. « 1 

Lettfond, J. D., 593. 

Le Breton, 95." • 

licbrua, -* . 74(U * 

Lebrun, A.; 264, *973. 

Lebrun, J. A., 562. « 

Lebrun, L. J., 454. 0 


Lehrkind, Falkenroth, awf Co , 31. f 
Leldenfrost, £.. 360. „ , 

Leifchild, T., 47. > 

Leighton, B. (Luke LimnerX 424, 689v 741. 
Leighton, J., jun., 695. 

Leighton, J. and J.. 424, 452. 

Lpighton. Mrs., and Son, 425, 454* 

Leipzig Spinning Company? 360. * 


LxcAMORit) Acid —Prepared from lichens, 50t 
Lechesne, A., 551, 685, 701. * 


Beehner, — , 491. a • » 

Leclerc Brothers, 99. . • 

Leclerc", H E. f 179. 

Leclprq, F., 99. 

Leclercqu, A., 562. 

Lecooq, H., 505. 

. Lecoq4?reville, 481. 

Leootiltre, A„ 341, 342. 

Leooiiltra, J., *491, 

Le Couteu 1 , Col., §2. , , 

Lecun and Co., 475. . 

Ledgers.— S ee VeUum Binding* 1 

, Lee, C.. 47. , 

.Lee and Co., 56. 

Lee, Dr.. 12. , 

1 Lee, 187, 541. r 
Lee, James, 97, 100. 

Lec/W.,18. .. • • • 

Leeb, J.,086, 699. * • 

* Leeds— the jfctot important town in England for the pro- 

t eduction of woollen cloths, 351. t 

Leeman, J., 208, 689, 705. € W i 

Leeman, J. W. ? 2Q8t « 

Leempoel de Colnet, Y* n » ■**! Go., {36. A * 

Leeren Chemical Manvfhctovy, Dientheim,47r 
Lees, A., and Co., 469. & 

Lees, R. and 43., 382. 

• Leeson, Hr. 1J. B , 305« 

•• Lefhueneux, — , 519. 

Lefebvre, T., add Co , 42, 47. 

Lefisbure, A., 465, 476. 

Lefrbure-Dueatteau BrotMs, 375. 

Lcfdbure, J*. P7, 479. 

Lefebure, V.^and Cqu, 505. 

Lefebvre, — , 404. 

Le Fevre, — ,*907. « % 

Lefevre, — , sen., 47. 

Lefevre, E., 159. • 

LefbvregtG. (Jiiffor)^crfitt. ^ 

Lefflngwell, C y 443. • 

Lefort, —.sen., 645. 

• Lefrancols?-*~,63!k 
LegentiL— (Juror)* xariil. 

LegAnd, D.J%78. . * • 

Legrand, MwtolUn.409, 423, 453, . 

LeGrajj— , SWT* « . 

I>%70», w „ 406. * . * * 

lE^R«WUb--SM^M4 ArWc&L 
Lehmann. A. F.« 566. - * ' 

Lehmann, M.,476. % 


Leisegang, *W n 449, 454. „ 

Leiske and Hdbler, 373. * * 1 

Wlfr, C.Tand Son, 425*449, 545, 550, 723, 724. 

Lbiatner, G. E.. 61 A * 

Leitenbfergsr, F , 459. * 

Lemaire, A., 508. 

Lemaire, Dessaidps, and F&isskrt, 375. 

Lemann, J:, and bon, 366. 

Lemaout, — , 405. , 

Le Maru and Sons, 366. 

Lemereier kl li. J., 688, 703. 

Lemirc, — ,43. 

Lemiro add Son, 366, 470. 

Lemolt, A. E., 59, 297. 

Lemon. Sir C. (Jiror), xxx. 

Lemomcr and Co., 388. . 

Lcmonnier, G., 514. * , 

Lcncisa, CheV. (Associate Juror), xxx. 

Lendenmann, — , 413. * 

Lendy, N., 208, 704. « , ' 

Leonesa Asturian Company (Spain), 34. 

Lenoir, m.. 530. 

Lenormand, A., 353. • «. 

Lensec* and Prisms. -Observations on the }nrioiis lenses 
and prisms cxlu ; bited, 271.— See also Achromatic Lenses, 
o AppUtatue. Optual Qlau, 


„ l4ff&(pnse Apputatus. 
Leo a... Pope, 399. 
l.eon, A., 491. 

Leonard, J. and J. P., 64. 
Leonard, S. W., 267. 
Leonhardt, J; E., 198, 204. 
Lepage, — , 221. 
Lepage-Moutier, 221, 738. 
Le Paisant, L., 78. 
Lepellotior, — , 52. 
Lepelletier, Fouche, 39. 
Leplay, J. (Juror), xxix. 
Lcpon, T., 162. 

‘Lequesne, E. L., 685, 7(X). 
LLerebqjurs, — , 529. 

Lerkhe, — , 480, 596. 

Lerolles Freres, 918. 
Leroque, Sons, and^Co , 475. 
Lerqpx^i— , 47. 

Leroy, A , 408. 

Leroy ana Son, 341, 342. 
LeryilleSjJ.,^9. 

IiOBecq, H., 279. , 
Leshesme, —.*545. 

Lcsigne, — , 406. 

Leilie, E. K. (Juror), xxvik 
Lesoinne, C. (Juror), xxvil. 
Lester, T., 466. 


IjUiters vor SiQN-dbARDS, Ac., Earthenware, 541. 
Litters vox sticking on Glass.— Specimens exhibited, 682. 
•Lettuce, pvuw or— Skmples of, 43. • 

Loubo Brothem, 574. 

Leuohars^ W., 516, 655. % # 

licumann Brothers, 347 f 348. 

Leanensohloss, — , 596. i • < 

LEVAimim— specimens of, from Switzerlend f 348. 


LivDiTiim-^poeitteni of, from Switzerlend r 848. 

Lev As, Survey <h(i 4 and others. — Various instruments 
. *r(femd sto, 254. Level of new constructjnn from 
* PruAia. 255. Csrfcrivancg greatly facilitating the 
adjusting a level, ib. Peculiar Importance of the ndm- 
E>n, ib. (LevelUng-protraetor from P 


relung-protraetor from Prussia, 6. Im- 
of various deseriptionSf from the Imperial c 


IM^UQUU^ n M3VCU, Ml, * 

tion, ib. iLevelung-protraotor fro 

* proved tevlis of various desrriptioni 
t Polytechnic Institute o t Vienna, ifr, 
Lever. $. and J« 394. 

Leverkus^u, 47. 4 
Levey, J., 60. k 
Levien, J. M., 5o2, 725. 




E.,153* 


Levin, H., ana Sons, 370. 
Levy, Freres, 4hd 0%., 619. 
L*vy, H , 431. * 

Levy, W., 54. 

Lewis and AUenby, 363^831. 
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Lewis end M'Bafldy, 195. 
Lewis, Mrs., 424, 453. • 
Lewis, T.?15. 

Ley land, Captain, 684. 


Leyser.'— , 813. ** 

L* Bulgier, E.. 387. . • • / 

Liaises— Maflufketured products from, 50. Highly com- 
plete «nd tostractive series of lichen preparations, 88/ 
Various temples of lichens or ofchilla weed, 89, 90| 91. 
Liohtenthal, — , 834. • • 

Liddell, J. i., 354. • < ■ * , 

Liebig, Baron, 337. • 

. Llcnard, J., 545, 550, 686, 701, *721, 723, 724S . 

LlenaiflGhaflhux, Madame E., 375. 

Lienhardt, F., 349. 

Liepmann, J., 399, 4154. • 

Lievre, H. le, 459. 

"Life-Boats, Baits, fcc —Encouragement given by the 
Duke of Northumberland for the oonstructioit of life- 
9 boats, 217. Essentials necessary to accomplish the 
objects for wliich they are designed ib. Numerous 
models contributed, ib. Excellence thereof, ib. Various 
# models of apparatus forcaving lift, by means of rafts, 
&e., 219. • $ 


Life-Buoys, Ice.— Buoyant mattresses and air-tubes for Lipp. F. Von, 614 . • 


Lindsay, G., 47. * , • 

Lindsay, H. H., 66. 163, 362. • 

UndM^K. (Jjtfor), xxix, 476. , , ' . 

Liken Lacing- 1 mraadb.— Groat variety and generll merit 
• oflhc samples inhibited, 371*373. •• * 

LiAn MaAfactuees.— < Observations on the samples* exhi- 
bited, 371. General excellence, ib. Specimens of varum# 
descriptions exhibited, 9 371-373.— See also D«*naek ' 
Table Linen. Flax and Hemp. % • 

Ling-Liver Oil— Samples of, %&. 

* Li shares, Count de, &L ' 

Linklater, J., exx, 47. w w * 

Linley, G. A.. g., 491. . # 

Linseed— Sample of, from^anada, 56. 

Linseed Care— Samples of from Yorkshire, 56. {pferior to 
9 the American, ib. • 

Linseed Oil.— See ' 9 

teilii) and Corn Crushers.- Disparifymf power rKjfrired 
in ^forking this class of imulementa, by difllreA makers, 
238. Mr. Stanleygof Peterborough, %i present unrivalled 
with this machine, ib. Approval or Barrett and Exall’P 

• crusher, ib. * t • •• 

IBnsinsr Forest Institute (Rifssia), 8-L 

Lint 4for Surgical Purposes)— Samples o%48. 

Unton, W. (Associate Juror), xxvi. # 

Lion Brothers and Co., 379. 9 


orkshire,56. {pferior to 


err&itrired 
b A makers, 


fof Peterborough, at present unrivalled 
e, ib. Approval or Barrett and Exall'P 


iegraph, 291, 292. Specimen;, of | Litiiochromy. — Notices of the principal contributiqps to 
i United States, 312, 313. Metals > this section of the Fine Arts, 696. Notices of the Spe- 1 

i, ib. Fastenings and glass insu- I cimens contributed by Prussia, 698. The-^ike, qf the 

r convenience for their attach- works in the French Department, 703. lu tbq Austrian 


saving life, 2 T9. • 9 ] 

LianTHousis and ^their Apparatus.-.- Design for a light- j 1 
house, 208. Remarks relative to the principfts end j 1 
9 construction of Mr. Chance’s design for a lighthouse ; . J 
and also on^certain apparatus for lighthouses, exhibited, j I 
271. General sketch of the apparatus now employed; i J 
and of the improvements effected therein, bV f restfel I J 
... j 53 o } 53 i. .Models, fcc., of apparatus criif- } J 

iq Commissioners of Northern Lights, by ! J 
inee, and by Mr. Wilkins, 530. Porliculars ' J 
os to the principal European lighthouses, ib. 
Lightning-Conductors.— D escription of Sir 8. Harris’s J 
system of lightning-conductors for the navy, 210, 211. j 
Account of the lightning-conduetors used tor the pur- 
* poses of the electric telegraph, 291, 292. Specimen;, of 1 
lightning-rods from the United btates, 312, 313. Metals 
used in the composition, ib. Fastenings and glass insu- 
lators to afford greater convenience for their attach- 
ment, ib. a 

Lignac, Martin de, 65. t •] 

Lignite —Worked on the banks of the Tamaki River {New . 
Zealand), 15. Specimens thereof exhibiting a passage 
to cannefrooal, ib. Recent discovery of lignite on the 1 
shores* of the Petieodiac (New Brunswick). 16. Col- 
* lection ofjiignites from Austria, Styria, and Hungary, 

21. Extensively used for various purposes, t&. Em- 
ployed in peddling furnaces for iron, iA.— See also Jet. 
Lil|jikrenzes, — , 98. • 

"Lima (South America).— Peachwood or Nicaragua wood, 
obtained from, 87. . ( > 

Lima, E,, 102. 

LTmo, F.,t02. 9 ] 

Limbs, ARTinciAL.T-Excellent collection of onus, legs, 

345. • # • ' 

Lime, Agetate of— S pecimen of, 47. 

Lime, Chloride of— S pecimen of, 47. • 9 

Lime,^Phosphate ^of.— D iscovery ^?f nodules of phosphate ' 

ib. Large qAntiiy consumed for (^ricultural mirposes? # 
ib. Their value as manure. Samples of phosphate of 
lime from Burges*, Canqfti, 16. • # 

Lime, Alphate of»- S pecimen of, 46. « v . 

Limelette, F., 505. • , . % ] . 

Limestone.— S emi 


Lippert, D., 159. 

Lippyicott, Grambo, and Co., 426. 

Lipscombe, F.^65, 98. * " 

Lipscombc, J , and Co., 587. % -■ . , 

I.Tpski, J. Von, 158. 9 

Liquorice— I Sample of,Trom Spain, very good, 63. • 
Liquorice, ExtracV of— Samples of, 50? « 

Lisbon Weaving CoiApany, 348. 9 • 

Liscolt, Du, and Co., 65. # 9 

Lisle-Thread — Extensive use of, in the manufacture of 
gloves, 88. Series of dye# in fast colours, ib. » 
Lister and Sons, 519. 

Litharge.— Specimens exhibited, 43. 8pcoimens of fed 


ituarge. — Specimens exhibited, 43. 
and gold litharge, 46. 


* Deportment, ib. In the Russian Department, 706. 
•Lithographic Presses*— Description of various lithogro- 
m phic presses in the British and in %he French Deport- 
ments, 199. ^ 9 # 

Lithographic Stones.— Susenof quality of the lithographic 
9 stones exhibited by Mr. Logae, •from Marmora (Ca- 
nada) ; fine gran thereof, 16. Interesting geological 
position of these stones, ib. Good quality of stoges 
fromVigau (FranJfe), 28. Specimens q f lithographic 
stones from Mefsino, 33. Lithographic stones of even 
groin and very compact, from Portugal, ib. 9krtic|ps 
* sculpkuBcti in a ^ind^f lithographic stone found near 
Fforonce. 558. • . , • 

lai%ioqiiAPiiY. — Application. of iron castilig to the art of 
engraving stone •witfi machinery, 26. Clielies for 
this purpose from N iederbronn, ilf. Manner in which 
u^?d, ib. allomones on 9 the progress* of lithographic 


printing iif tire Zoilverein Stated 436. Specimens of 
lithography exhibited, and awaras to thw exhibitors, 

9 452, %3. S otice of specimens 8f lithography, including 
chronffo lithography, 688. Notioe of tlie^ lithographs in 
the Frcngh Department, 7Qfe— See alio Litfwhramy. 

• Mueic Printing . • . • , 

Little, g— , 293. 

Liule, G., and Co., ^78. * 

Little, Major R., 184, 345. # 9 • 


«MV«VVV«| A «WVi V | | 1 BUM ^ 

MivroNE.— i Samples of argillaceous limes tope from New Little, Major R., 184, 345. , 9 
Zealand adapted for the manufacture of Roman cenAnt, Littler, Mary Ann, 981, 159. 

15. Magnesian limestone, till lately seldona uifcd in tjie Littman, £., 260, 306. 
vlcinify of London, a stone of groat beauty and value 9 Liverpool Coi section %t Imports. 
FemorksMe for ite durability, 557. Used in the exfornal , tion of Rn ports a fair reptese 
work of the Houses of Paruomeut, ib. Swc linen exhi- portion of tiic commerce of 1 
bited bv Mr Grisseli. ib. r • • U Anti tv of gums, resins, and gi 


(uiwww whivshwb uvm iivn umivj utnjvi »., iot, | , 

manufacture of Roman cenAnt. Littler, Mary Ann, 981, 159. 
ne, till lately seldona uifed in tjie Littman, 260, 306. 


A bited by Mr Grisseli, ib. r. 

ldmner, Luke (Mr. Leighton), 424, 689, 741. 

Limoges D., 54. • 9 

Limoges Wmre.— N otice of a work, a reqjval of this style 
of art, 70Sjs # - ^ 

LlndeUi^A, Van der, 61. * , 

Lindenom J., 83 9 

Liudenschmidt, — , 700. a 9 | 

Lindgren, Goastenee, ezx. 9 • 

Lindhe|£ H. D.« 21. 

Lindh^hr. (fjuror), xxvi. I 


-^The Livf rpA 
tion of knports a fair repfesentatnm or a vejjr large 
portion of the commerce of the country^ 69, 72, 80. 
<4 Anti tv of gums, rains, and gum-rctins Imparted into 
LiverpooL 1849 ancP 1850, 72, {3. Series of fuming 
materials shown in the^ollettion of Liverpbol impdtes, 
92 k Extensivq series of the cottons imputed into Liver- 
pool exhibited by the Livegpool collection of imports, 
93. Intenst^g series of hemn, flax, am) other flhnsis 
9 « substances, 100. 9 Collection M foreign wqods» 12L 
Collection of nfor materials and nmnufoctureo, 650. 


foreign wqods» 12L 


J . if es pool PoCKS^t). — Model of 689, 696. 
.ivespeol Local Committee, 387, 6&, 696. 
Lloyo, G., 175. # 9 
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Lloyd, G. Bk, 605. 

Lloyd, €ol. ( J*A., m. (Exhibitor), 312. ( 

r.Lloyd eyd Summerfieti, 636. 

• , Lloyd. W.. andsCo., 359. k _ 

Lobflbwitz, Prince Von, 21. ' ^ r * ‘ 

Lobiifg Starch factory (Magdeburg), 78. 

• < 

Loeking&m, Burin, and Co.. 7<4. 

Loom.— 'Wolverhampton still sustains Its ancient reputation 
for the man&fAcfure, 600. 4 Advantages of the peculiar 
division of labour adopted, ib. Advanced stare of the 

condition of lock-making tr/ceable to English ingenuity 
and invention, ib. Collection of locks on the British 
side deserves the place of pre-eminence, ib. Bank look 
ffeqjn New York remarkable for ingenuity of principle, 
ib. QbjeQtioif to locks with ponderous keys, ib. , Small- 
ness of key in proportion to size and strength of lock 
i r remarkable in tf*e locks of Messrs . Ci Bram ah and Messrs. 
Chubby ib. •Inferiority of the locks from France, 601. , 
Specimens exhibited and awards, 603. 

Lockwood qpd Kcigilfey, 353. * 

Locomotive Engines.— Inside cylinder tank locomotive 

* engine, 169. Mulel of tank locomotive engine, ib. 

* Outside cylinder locomotive engine, of good construc- 
tion and workmanship, from Belgium, 172. Working 

a model of a locomotive engine and tender, 173. Trigger 
for shutting off Bte&m from locomotive^, ib. Largo 
1 8f.n<A*nt offioatdU. surface obtained in thtr engino called 

• the r ‘ Liverpool,” patented by Mr. T. B. Crampton, 186. 

* The evaporation resulting from th? vast amoun t of heated 

surface is stated to yield a steam power equal to 1,140 
horsto, ib. Improved^ocomotive f pngine for railways 
of light traffic, ib. r Light locomotive engine coup’cd tc 
1 a four-wheelU carriage, which supports the end of the 
engine in case of occidenf;, ib. Detailed description of 
the cDnstruction, power, speed, weight, &c., of a loco- 
emotive engine, constructed at thq Great Western Raik 
way Company’s Works at Swindon, ib. First-class 
passenger locomotive engine, ib. Locomotive tank 


ooomotivo tank 


engine, ib. Working model of a locomotive engine 
made by a boy fourteen years old, 187. Miniature 
modal or a locomotive engine made by a boy living by 
the side of a failway ; the passing of the trains being 
the only inforraatipn within his reach, ib. 

Lodde, A. A., 387. , 4 

f I^ode, IS. de (Jurqr), exv, xxvi. 

. Lodging-Houses, Model. — Afc'idel lodging-houses erected 
under the auspiccp of H. It. II. Prince Albert, 207. 
Logai}, W. E. (Jurof;, Xxvi. (Exhibitor), 15, 16. 

Logeman, — , 280. * 

Logwood— Sampler pf, 87, 90; sbtai^ed from Campedchy, in 
South 4jB*rica, 87. Various dyes extracted thbrefi om, 
ib. aSpbcimens of cotton, silk, and wool, dyed in those 
w <. various Colours, ib 4 

Lohe and Stahlbqrg Royal Forgefl^Pru&ia), at. 1 f 4 
cLahse, E., 356. » 1 4 i 

Lokteff, J. f 387. . • • . 

Lolagnier, — , 393. . 

Loleo, J., 517. 

Lomas, J., 568. b 

Lomas and %ms, 563. < L % c 

M* ‘-Lonoke- II ooze, C. L., 60Q. r { 

London, Corporation of, 217. « 

London Druggist, The (or Drug Trade), 47, 72, 80. 

London Marble WorkingXompany, 562-56 4* ‘ 4 % 

LoNG-CLOfot'—See Cotton Manufactures. 

long* o.,m. v * 

Long, J., 121. 


Long, J. G. E., 18rf ^ 1 i % 

Long, J. nnd J., And Co., 218. 
Iongana ^«ynold£,88. 

T - — - aail Shirt suYK 


Lonito and 4km, 105. , 
r Longdon, R., and Sots, 490f" 

Longfield. W. # , 508. 6. 

Longing W.^l, 47.^ « h 

LbS^gA variety of iSoms in, the Exhibition* most of 
them In operation, 196. Many of than remarkable for 


noyelty of ednBtniet§»§ fnd, forimnortantT improve- 
ments,. v&.. Variant power looks and jkoquard looms 
exhibited, 196, til. In the British Department, ib. 
In the French Deportment. 197.* In the united States 
Department#. f iiiJbhe Zotyrerein fofcpartrient, 0. in 
The Jtel^t^flftpmp.ent, 41. See also Jacquardfoome. 


Loosen, J. G.. 165. 

Lorens Kapeller and Son; 665. 

Loring, G., 602. ’ w 

Lorinser, Dr,, 635. «■ f 

lidrtic, A., 425. 

Lortic, P. M., 452, 741. , 

Loseby, E. T., 336, 34$. 

Lessen, —-33. 

Louderback, M. J., 641. 

' "■ • 

Loris Qiiat^rze Style. — Origin and character pf the Loliis 
• sQuatotze style of decoration, 709. 

Louis, St. (Moselle), glass works at, 528. 

Love. J., pOil * 9 

Lovelace, Earl (Juror), xxix. (Exliibitor), 680. 

Loveless, P., 98. « 

Lovell; G. (Associate Juror), xxvii. 

Lowcock,*—, 226. 

Lowe, A- and Co., 208. 

Lowe, G, (Juror), xxx. 

Ihjwc, J. and 11., 505. 

Lowell Machine MHiop (United States), 197, 199, 204. 

Low Moor Iron ’Vojks, 10. * 

Lowthian and Parker, 3 {9. 

Ley, W., 485. * 

Loy,*W. T., 489. • 

Luard, Becdhnm, and Co., 557. 

Lubcck; — , 282. 

Lubeck* Free City of— Samples of oil-cake from. 56. 
Lubbert, E., 158. 

Lucorf Brothers, 360, 361. * 

Lupus, p. 9 682. « <. 

LucnV, Hv, 680. M 

Lucas, Moritz, 47. 

Lucas, R. C., 686, 694. 

Lucas, T. M. y 420. 

Luccani, E. £ Juror), xxxii. 

Luce, P., 508. 

Lucifer Matches.— See Chemical Matches. 

Lucius, F. (Juror), xxviii. j 

Ludwig, T., 664. 

Liter, A., 315, 346. 

Luettringhaus, — , 449. 41 

Luff, J., 580. 

Luhmc, J. F., and Co., 259, 297, 30$, 305. 

' Lukin, — , 122. 
i Lumsden, J., 645. 

Lunarians.— Lunarian, witli a contrivance for showing the 
phases of the moon, 308. Apparatus of novel construc- 
tion. called a H Selcnscope,” 314. 1 1 . 

LundyVFcot and Co., 60. i 

Luntley, — , 309. 

Lupton, D. (Associate Juror), xxviii, xxxi.t 
Lurosco Brothers, 508. 
rLusson, A., 687, 702, 715. 

Lears e Worsted Yarns.— Sec Yams. 

Lustrings —Samples of, from Switzerland, 366. , 

Luther, — , 399. , • * 

•Iftttig, — , 255, 306. 

Liittwitz, Baton Von, 99, 158. 

Lutwyclieang/jeorgo, 392. 
t Lutzo Brothers, 353. 

Lutz, C., 341, 342^ t 

‘Isutzow, — Ade, 90. . ^ 

> Lux BrolherB,*673. 

Luxemburg Glove Omnpany, 393. 

Litres, A., Due de (Juror), xxv, xxix. 

4.uzon, Island of, 6()1. 

IArnch and*Inglis, 173. » ‘ 

Lyons, J.,48H 

Lydtis, Morris. 3h, 296. * * 

Lyons, Akribultidraf Society of, 161. f 

Lyons, Chamber of Commerce, xxxv, JL61, 365. 

Mabirc, — . tfiL 

8 McAdbms, l J. and W., 426,454. r 

Macarthur, Lieut.-C d., 157. 

McBride and Co., 348. 

M‘Callum.M.,5* t 1 

I'M^ann, J., 544 ‘ ki 


Maoardni. — Samples of inferior macaronis of English 
manufacture^ 54. Samples of macaroni from France 
almost etfial th the l^est Italian, 55. Samples from 
Portifeal, ib. Samples from Tuieaiiy, excelling in 
flavour, texture, and manufacture, ib. Flneffcries of 
maearonis and patds from Prussia, ffi. * 

I 
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McCarty, E. (June), art. 

MadcisUaoi^S,, 87, 186. * * 

M<aood fc W.Hr n S»5. • 

M*Clure tad Co., 199. 

MK^nelU. E. f 187. • 

M*Cormlck, C. U., 231, 232, 241 . . , 

McCA, -7qj«. * * 

M'Crea, II. G,, and Co., 356. 

M'Cullagh, J.tD.,62. • , 

McCullbei 47. 

McDaniel „l). (Juror), xxvi. * 

Macdonald, Major C..7, 8. sea also Turquoitcte 
Macdonald, D. and J., and Co., 464, 469. 


Macdonald, Lawrence, 685, 693. J „ 

Macdonald and Leslie, 565. 

McDougall, D., 478. 

Mardowall, C., 337, 342. 

McDowell, — , 137. j 

Macdowell, P„ 685, 693. 

• Maofarlan, J. F., and Co., 47. 1 

Ms&Farlane, A., 165. 

Maofarlane, 6., 334. 

MoCarry and Bona. 80. * 

McGee, J. O., and Co., 482. 

M‘Gibbon.E.,349. 

McGinn, T., 54.. 

Macgregor, J. W<* 602. 

McGregor and Lee, 505. 

McGregor, M., 520. 

Machell, J. C., 508. j 

Macholl, T., 344, 316. 

M'Henty, Mr., 59. . . „ „ 1 

Machet, — ,55. , , , I 

Machinery (Classes V. and VA.).- List of Classes of ob- | 
jects included in Group B. Machinery, iii, v. Tabular 
classification of objects in the Exhibition into which 
these Classes are divided, vil, viii. List of Jurors and 
Associates appointed for this Class, . xx\ i. List of ex- 
hibitors to whom Council Medals have been awarded, 
t Uv. The like of those to whom Prize Medals have 
been awarded, liv, lv. 

The machines on which the Jury of Cluss V. has had to 

* adjudicate generally of the Class called Prime Movers, 
that is, thoBO mor,p directly connected with the de- 
velopment of power than with its application, l$7. 
Still where the application of the power to the result 
is direot and immediate, this Jury has considered 
the mechanical expedients by which it is made, ib. 
In tjie consideration of this class of machines, the 

, Jury has been chiefly guided byotho principles of 
mechanics as distinguished from those of mecHanism, 
ib. The Machines relerred to the Jury were divided 
by tho Commissioners into Bevcn Classes, vis., (A.) 
Steam engines and boilers, water a*td wind-mills, spd 
various other prime movers, 167, H6. (B.) Separate, 
parts of machines, specimens of workmunship, 107. 

• (C.L Pneumatic machines, ib. (D.) Uydiaulic ma- 
chines, cranes, &c. f pile diivqjrs, &c., ib. (K.) Looo- 
motives undirailway carriages, &c., 167, 168. (&Y 

Kail way machinery and permanent wajt, 168. ((«.) 
Weighing, measuring, and registering, jnachines for 
commercial and not for philosophical purposes, ib. < 
Total number of objects exhibit juj number in each 
of tho seyen subdivisions abyve enumerated, t&.' 

• Proportions In Which they wore contributed by - 
different countries, ib. Division of the Jury into 
Sgb-Juries; number of meetings of the Jury rand 
Bub-Juries, i6. Period at which tUe awards weris 
made and confirm^ ib. Table containing a general 
statement of the number of the awardodn the several 
countries which have contributed to the Exhibition, 
'togetfier with tlie numbers of exhibitors &nd # exkibijp 
9 in each ooqntiy, and tlie proportions which those bear 
to the Medals awarded, 168, 169. Observation of the 
Jury that the machines sent from fonjfgn countries 


Medals on account of the parties being Members of 
the Jury, 169. Remarks In detail with 7 regard to 
objects comprehended under Seotioi>( A.) beftfre metf-» 

tion (K.)^ 1^4-187; Section (F.j, 187-189 j' Section j (5?JL 
189-191. Remarks on carriages generally, not in- 
cluding those connected iwitn rail or tram-roads, 192, 
193. Observation* on the various working parts of 
1 machinery exhibited, 499. — So* Manufacturing 
Machine# and Toolt , Rotation of Machinery ^ and likewise 
under thrikame* of Uwtopcctive machine*. 

Macindoe, G. P, v 195. 

Mac Kay and Co., 163. 

Mackenxie, — 401. * 

Mackenzie Brothers, 163. 

Mackepsle, ]>., 197. 

! McKenzie, W. £., 478. 

MacKillican, J., 52. * 

Mackintosh, C., The late, 39. .» 


could not do expeorea adequately to represent the me- 
chanical capabilities of those countries, from the ilfil- 
oulty of transport of such machines as those included 
in Glass TL, 168. Opinion of the Jury*that thexnachlnes 
referred*™ their examination from * Great Britain, i 
although numerous, and in some respects renutrkcihle, 
do not duly represent tlie engineering, resources ana 
skill of Great Britain, tb. s Onirifon tifat any friture 
exhibition would a£Ebrd conclusive evidence of this 
fact, ib. Objects exhibited, and names of the exhi- 
bitors Who were excluded from the competition for 


Macfea, (;. G. (Juror), xxvii. 

McMaster, J. (Juror), xxviii. 

McMurray, T., and Co., 372. 

McNair, A., and Ob., 285,293. ** ' 

Macnair, Messrs , 89. 

McNair, W.', 163, 425. _ 

McNaughtcn,* — , 148, 653. , 

M‘Kichol and Vernon, 183. 

Macomie and Co., 424) 454. 

Muconochie. — , 122. 

McPherson, C. and, II., 491. , 

M‘Plverson and 1 Francis, 52. 

Mocquer, Hoax, 529. - . 

Macquinay Brothers, 508. * 

Me V ay, J., 90, 93. 

McWilliam Dr., 83*90, 664. n 

Madapollams. — See Cotton Manufacture*. 

Madder. — Preparation of madder roots termed garancine, 
used for dyeing purposes, 42, 43. Samples of mudder, , 
49. Madder is obtained from France and, the north of’ 
Europe. 87. Great importance of this sufistan^edn the 
, art of dyeing, th. Samples in the ru>t and ground, 87, 
90. Used in the^Tuikey red, dye, 87. Extract of 
madder said to be prepared by a jiew and cheap pro- 
cess, 90. Madder is cultivated to a considerable extent 
in Russia, 90. Not nearly sufficient to meet > the de- • 
mand, xb. Large quantities annually imported from 
• Holland, ib. Wild or indigenous nfadder from Sprfn, ib. 
Madder-Lakes (acolouh)- Samples of, 49, 50. * 

Mad* jfuA.-~ Sample of^rheJt from Madeira, 52. Collect on 
of colouring matters or dye stuflfe, 90. Berics of dried 
ferns, 157. > 

Mader l^rothprs, 548, 551, 718. J J 

Madras.— Samples bf puakta^ meal from* 62. Collection 
, of woods, 128. * * • 

Madras, Comi^issary-Gqnerzl of, 81, 82, 122. 

Madras Pottery, the, 542. , 

Madrid Botanic Garden, 91 ,154. 

Madrid, ltoy4J library of, 34. 

Maehly, M., 29 —See qjso Oil. 

Maes, J. i270, 530, J32, 536. 

Maffel, -5, 563 
Mafibe. E. F., 84. 

Magdebhrg Cathedral, model o!7%88, 698. 

Maggiorelu Brothers, 552. 

Magilf, Jane, 3<0, 373. §. 

Maun Esi a, C \lcined— Samples of, 46. 

Magnesia, Citrate oF-u-SpeUmens off 46. 

Magnesia, Fluid— Samples of; 45, 47. «, - i» * 

MaunisA, Sulphate of. — Preparations* thereof^from sea- 
water, tylhe process of M. Balatf, S9»> ApDlieation 
of this sulphate to the converaion of chloride of sodium 
injo sulphate of soda. *95. Double chloride of potas- 
sium sad magnesiu^ likewise obtained* ib* • Production 
of sul]ihate of magnesia fronu the residnary mother 
liqifir from which aNlm and copperas have beeir ex- 
tracted, 42. tuples of tills sulphate, 44y 47, 49. 
Magnesian SAX^Br-Specimeos 6f, 45. 

M^gnetical In Auments. — Pho^mpme apparatus* for 


«S1. Fox's dipping needles furnished with Media of 
1 various lengths, 1 6. Pocket compasses* c6. Magnetic 
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sun-d^ls, 281. Prismatic compass, to, Description qf 
a magnetic-electric induction machine, 287. 

MAOivario Qnas dbtafhed ftbm the mines of Marmota (West 
* fkwiada), f 6. Remarkable thic&ess and extent i> f 
magnetic pres In the Adirondac Valley, Ne*v York/18, 
e * See also Iron Oret. * 

» Mac^ets. — V ery few magiiefe exhibited, 279. Powerful 
ated magn^s, 280. •Exhibitors applying themselves to 
ftirtqpr Improvements, *ib. Attention paid by — 
m Hearder to ascertain the receptive and permanent 
magnetic powers of oastfiron, to. Series of experi- 


ments cdSnmenced by Dr. Scoresby in 1832; general 
results thereof, to. Hearjfcr’s experiment upon the 
magnetic properties of cast iron. to. r Observations of 
the Jury on, and description of, the magnets exhibited, 
to. Powerful pcfknanent magnefa from the N eth A> 
IstCds, to. Gut-iron compound horse-shoe permanent 
magipt, to. Carbonised cut-iron magnet, to. Rowerful 
r compound linear bar mfgnets, 288. 
tfagnln, J. V., 52, 95. ^ 

Magnus,**, 57f, 572. «- # * i 

Magnus, S.. 59. 


win^uuD, tfir, 

Magpoor, the MriiAriah of, 657. 
Mahillon, C., 331, 334. 

Mahler/ H. (Juror), xxviii. 


Mahogany.— Beai^ift|) specimens of iqahogany, 121, 127, 
156. Excellent Spanish mahogany maybe raised in the 
' East Indie8gl27. History of the introduction of ma- 
taj^joy forwm manufacture oftfurniture, 545.— Sefl also 

Mahon, Viscount (Jurof), xxviii. 

' Maille and Segoftd, 62. * 

Maillot„E., 520. ' • 

Main-Springs.— Sec ffatithex. r , 

,Mair, J., Son, and Co*. 348, 381, 469. r • 

Maire and Co., 47. •' 1 

Maitland, Capt., 122, 128. * 1 

Maitland* Mines (Cape of Good Hope), 164. 

Meitre, A., 449. t • 

Mauf..— Fair sample of maize exhibited by the Truro 
Local Committee, 53. Maize of fair quality from the 
* « Cope of Good Hope, to. Samples from New Zealand 

and frog> Norfolk Island, to. Prom the W est India pos- 
sesslqns, to. Inferior quality of the East Indian 
maizes, to. Varieties of ■maize from Austria, to. A 
more important drop in Nortfc America than in anyj 
other civilized, country, to. Fine samples from [ 
America, tot Samples from Demerara, 55. — See also c | 

Make-Flour.— S ample' of* maize-flour, commonly called 
dton meal or corn flour, from the United States, 55.' 
Mgjo, 8. 4*835. 

Majolica. WABE.- tGarden potS anarvases modelled in imi- 
tation of, o4Q. Remarks on a spoor es of majolica-ware 
, forVriezps, fco., exhibited by Messrs. Minton, 716, 717. 
Muor and Gill, 348. • , r, / 

Makepehce, E., 645. * ^ 1 r 

hfakin, W., 489.* • 

Malabar. — Collection of wocftls from the Malabar forests, 
132. Soap composed of cocoa-nut oil, and soda from, 
610. « # f c # 

Malacca— Tin ore, sulphuretsof antimony* and specimens 
„ of debit from, 14. Cinnamon froif*, 62. .. 

MALACHgrB.-KRemarks 6n malachite decorations Exhibited 
in the Russian Department, 554, 714. Malachite hits | 


uniiDiu. iv. Aira wwi iiuuuiuwu uv ureseui 

known tbr the^fiaer kinds Is in the copper ground of 
Ni)ny Tagilsk, on the Siberian side of the Ural Moun- 
tains, to. Description bf Bit F. Murchison of an 
enormous thus of malachite in a mine at ^iis place 
belonging to MM«DemidofF, tit. Inlayipg or veneering 
tot decorttlve^>urpoiq«rby no means a modern applica- 
tion of /his matenll, 570. Fijnt establishment of a' 
manufactory at St. Petersburg by MM. to. 

The works Sint by MM. Demidoff to th^ Exhibition 
produced at this ma>ufao|pry, to. Tlfe working of 
malachite on a Urge sc*le kxtmnelv 'tedious ind labo- 
rious, if. Detailed description ofhhe method of work- 


and oeurndMig malachite, J570, SCI. , Value of the 
Ejects exhibited by MM. Demidffff ; 


remarks, nf the fury on tbeir extraordinary richness 
and bdauty, th%|kceUep6e of the s>|oduot\pn, azyi the 
* jotoplioatlon of >illM newSnethods of manufactured 
* award If aCfcuntil Medal for these objects, ft." Re- 
’ mstks on spAimens of.mafachito goods exhibited 


from Paris and Derbyshire. 571. Boautifol set of twelve 
mala ■ bite aud or-mdCu table ornaments, #55. 

Malandrinus, A., 90. * 

A^alapane Iron Foundry* (Prussia*) —High character of 
this foundiy for the quality of tneir oast and wrought 
iron and steel, 31. • • 

Malatinzky, E., 482. • , 

Malay— C ollection of the woods of, 137, 133* • 

•Malcolm, J., 373. • s # • 

MaUuwbe.L., 221. . 

Mdlin and Sons, 508. 

Malingti, 159. 

'Maflat, 505. 

MaJJat Brother* 470. , 

Mallet, -r,rf47, 348. • 

Mallett and Barton, 469. 

Mallo^h, — , 307. • 

Malmon Island (Sweden). — E xtensive stone qnarries in 
tlio island, 556. Specimens of stone from, to. • • 

Malo-Digkson and Co. , 372. 

Malt.— F ew samples of malt exhibited, 52. Sample ofi 
porter malt, prepared by a patent process, by 8. R. 
Poole, containing in consequence a larger proportion 
of saccharifle matter, top Samples of, from Ipswich, 
to. Fwm^ New Zealand, *7>. From Van Diemen's 
Land, to. Sample of malt made from maize, from the 
United Stntds, 55. # 

Malta- Sample white wheat froni, 52. Interesting 
series or cottons, 95. Specimens of raw silk, 163. 
Cotton yarns, 347. Specimens of filigree work, 520. 
Specimens of carved stone, 554. Vases and other 
objects carved in the soft stone of Malta, 558. Spcri- 

• rngnt of inlaiU work in marble, 569. Basket of rich 

* ShelMiowers, 642. Ethnographical figures modelled in 
wax, 649. 

Malvieux, C. T., 83. 

Maine and Co , 406, 452. 

Mamede, B#G., 520. 

Man, Capt. II., 102. 

Man by, Capt. W. G., 219. 

Manchester. — Plan pursued in causewaying the streets* 
of Manchester; use of, mode of concrete and pilch, 

Mancliin and Morel, 412, 454, f 

Mancu, S., 84. r 

M^nderson, — , 13. 

Mandrils.— S pecimens of radial drill mandrils, 203. 
Manganese. — O res of manganese, from Nova Scotia, 17. 
Chiefly employed in the manufacture of chlorine, and 
the chlorides, 31. Specimens from Prussia apd Nassau 
exhibited, tot Is used in glass making, 523. 

Mangrove Bark — Obtained from India, 86. Colour ex- 
tracted, to. This one of the colours introduced by Dr. 
Bancroft, for the exclusive use of which he obtained an 
r Act of Parliament, to. *! “ 

Maniac, E., 404. 1 

Manilla— Pine specimens of shells yielding motber-of- 
pearl from, 164. Economical Society. 103, lf»6, 601. • 

Man ioc a Flour— S ame les of, from Trinidad, Ceylon, and 
I- " Angola^62. , * J 1 

Manley, General G. (Juror), xxxi. 

Man love, Alp.rtt, and Co., 203, 204. 

Manly, J., jun., 5Qf. 

LM&nnesmqnn, A./ 419. 

Mannheimer. W., 32; 673. * 

Manometer.— Description of an instrument exhibited in 
the Frenbli Dcpcrtmcnt, called a manometer, 301. 

. Ma^ 8 CkTHEDHAL— Painted windows in, referred to. 534. 
rMansard, — , 5A, 734. 

Mansell, J. f 404, 448. t ' 

Magsell, Sir it. -r Patent obtained by, In 1635, for making 
flintarlass ; Results to whioh It has led, 528. 
AfaiAeH,T7200, 202., • • 

Mansfeid Mining works.— Working olj copper in e the 
States ofthe Zollverein, exclusively represented by the 
eombinrai Mining Works of Mansteld, 31. 

Maifefield, 609, 649. « 

Man so; R., 57. 

Mantel-pieces.— Cheap and usefhl eombindt^m of iron 
and •glass in*the construction of mantal-pieces. 587. — 

See also CUmnev-Piecei. #> ^ 

Menton and Son, 221. ° 

Manuel, C., 95. « . 

Manufactures Cgeheral]y> — List of olassei of objeets in- 
cluded in Group C. Textile fobries, ill, ▼, ziLL xviii. 

The like of objects included In Group D. Metallic, 
vitreous, Rnd ceramic manufactures, to? The like of 


l 
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. objects lDoltu&dtn Group E* MlwelUneow maaufbe- 
turn, ib. 9 | 

Majotpaot vrM Machines and Tools (Class xv.)— Ta- 
bular oUbsifloatldki of ohiects in the Exhibition into 
which this Class is divided, viil. List of Jusors Ad 
Associates appointed for tgls Class, xxvi, xxvil. List 


renufrksdl the articles exhibited in this Class, 194, 195. J 
Nttftaber of exhibitors, 195. Subdivision of the amities 
into sections, ib. (A.) Machines for conversion of few 
material into a continuous thread, and subsequent f>ro*» 
1. Cottod, 19(W96. 2. WooJ, 196. S.^Im 


ami hemp, ib. 4. v _., — 

5. Looms,. 196, 197. 6. Lace frames, 197. T. Stocking 
or hosiery manufacture, ib. 
machines, tec., 197, 198. 

It Paper making, cutting, and folding, 198. *10. Type 


?. I uw 

printing:, ib. 
chines, ib, 


(B.) Weaving*of all 
3 frames, 197. 7! St 
8. Heald machines, tewing 
(C.^ Paper atid panting. 


ib. 11 . Numbering, paring, and ruUng : 
». 12. Lithographic and copper- plate pre? 
.) Working parts of machines, tb. (£.) 


„ . .. , presses, L 

•1 19. (D.) Working parts of machines, tb. (E.) En- 
gineers* tools for metaL wood, and* other materials. 
13. Lathes, id. 14. Plating machine^ 200. 15. Slot- 
ting machines, ib. 16. Shaping machines, jb. 1 7. Dril- 
ling and boring machines, ib. 18. OtbAr machine tools 
tor metals, 2Q0, 201 . 19. Machines fonworking in wood, 
(excepting lathes), 201 . 20. FoP working in stone, coal, 
clay, leather, fee., 201, 202. (F.) rinding 


UWJy 19BUIC1. mu.) MM. \ ±m / VI11UU1 

ing flour and other vegetable products. 


and clean- 

„ 21. Mills for 

g%fsiilng,^02. 22. Machines for cleaning and separat- 
ing the products, 202, 203. (G .) Manufacture of Sugar, 
203. (H.) Apparatus for brewing and manufacturing 
chemistry, ib List of awards, 203-205. • , • , , 

Maple Sugar— Samples *of, from America, where it is 
abundantly used for common purposes, 63. 

Mappin Brothers, 489. 

Mapple, II., 598. " 

Mapplebcck and Lowe, 505. 


Maps.— V arious kinds of maps executed in i 


qucnce of i 


marbles and alabaster from Tuscany, 35.— Bee also 

• Granite. . • 

Marblk, Artificial.— Specimens oftartiflolol marble, froth* 
Austria and Pvustie. 674. • • 

Arable, JhttatisS!— V yious specimens of great*%xoel- * 
• lence, 546. Awards to exhibitors, 551! Observations 
of the Jury on the imitations of marble executed*m.* 
stone, slate, lecj oBjecm exhibited, 571, 572. * 

Marble, Inlaid Won x u.-^Speolmens %f, froft Derby- 
shire and Devonshire, and also from Malta,°568. De- 

• scriptidn of th» two principal lqp tydds df producing 
marble mosaic ; objects exhibited and awards, 568, 569. 

Marble, MAutactureA ib. -j- Italy pre-eminently the * 
country wtare this rnlnufactnre has been found most 
congenial to the artistlo feSling of the people, 560. 

• France, $prin. Portugal, andsparts of Germany and 
Jlelgium, nave, however, of late years, employed far 
thrir own use, and In their own flyle^ many jiseful 
mafbles with which they abound, w. Manufactures 
have also arisen in England andwreland, which haqp* < 
done much to raise the character of merbl^<]fooratioii, 
ib. The quarries of Parian and ether antique sculpture 
marbles in Greece, Italy, and AbA Minor mgr exhausted 
Ar concealed by rubbish, ib. Mode of cutting and po- 
lishing marble, 560, 561. Derbyshire the chief seat of * 
the marble manufacture of England, 561. Most im- 
portant marbles of Derbyshire ;*pafticular purposes for 
which each description is used, ib. Observations»on 
the Devonshire marbles, ife. Remark* on the series of 
manufactured marbles qpnt from vfcrioup placA ; names 

. of the exhibitors ; specimen* exhibited an& "Swards ; 
1st. General collection of marbles? 561, 562. 2nd.* 
Chimney-pieces, 562, 563. 3rd. Columns, jfbdestals, 
Ice., 563. 4th. /labs, tabletops, and tables, o63, 564. 

• £^h. Miscellaneous objects in nubrble, 564, 565. 

Mauble Ornaments.— Remarks on»tb» virious ornaments 

in black* and other marblq exhibited, 564. % 

Marble, Works of Art in. — Notices of the principal, 685, 

• 686. See also Sculpture. Models. Arc. 

Marcel, 405. 


.. . ennseqi , , 

surveys made for naval, military, or geological pur- I Morcelin, — , 545, 551. 717, 723. 
poses, 222. Accurate surveys executed under the super- 1 Marcet, — , 737. 
intendence of the Admiralty, ib. Drawings of great j March, E., 583. 586. ^ 

* accuracy executed by the Hydrographical Board under j Marchand, J. B., 505, 520. 9 

Admiral Beaufort, ib. Publication and sale of these ! djarchand, Professor, paper Jt>y, In the Ghemicdl Gazette, 
maps at a very cheap rate to the officers of the merchant 1 adverted to, 40. » 

service, ib. Science and practice of hydrography owes Marches!, G. B., 311, «23. 
much to France, ib. Brought to perfection by the cele- a Marches!, L., 686, 703. 

b rated Beautemps Beaupre, ib. Objects exhibited and Marches! and Ossoli, 578. % s 

awards. 222. 223. Remarks on the Ordnance survey of j Marchetti, L., 544, 551. * ' , # 

Great Britain, ib. Great forwardnesaof this vast enter- March in Commercial Commission (Bt/igium), 23. , 

prise, ib.% Encomium due to the establishminU at Morcinclle and Coidllet Smelting Company, 23, 175,4)08. 
Southampton for the execution of the plates, ib. Nu- MarcoA J.,91. J • , • * 

merous sheets of the new map of France, ib. Col- Marc, 6*. J., and Cq., 217. • 

lection of maps from Austria, 223. » Invention of gn Mareclml and Guynon, Messrs., 686, 702, 715. 
excellent process for colouring maps by the foreman of, , Mareschal, J- 204. , * 

the Lithographic National Press of Fratfce, ib. Sim- Margg, E., 562. • ’» , 9 

. plicltv and ingenuity of the process, ib. Mygetts and Eylcs, 557. % • • 

Maps, Geological. — One of the most useful means of ai- Marguerie, — ,*552. t 1 1 , 

vancing mineral industry, 2. Importance of the roap»; Marguerite, Senora, 472. * 

prepared under the superintendence of SB* H. T. de la 1 Mariette de Chassagnv, — , §87, 688. 

Beche, ib. Observations on the genlogjgal survey of; Marin, .1. E.,fr)2riS55. 

England, undertaken by Sir H. de la Beche, 223. Geo- i Marimanoff and Asmatyjona, 166. • 

logical map of France, ib. # , 1 Marine BARosiETEfis.--Specimen pf a marine barometer, 4 

Maps, RELiEr.-jPpecimens of model gr relief mapping i«*j *301. 

•its various stageSpKMD. Tools necessaiV ton use, ib. ‘ 


Manner in whieh the work is qpocutedt ib. Cheap, 
simile, and generally applicable method of* surfece 
modelling, ib.* Model in relief of IVfount Sen tie, ib.n 

• Plastic material and apparatus used in its construction, 1 
the artist's own invention, ib. Belief moJel of the Isle 
of \Aght, ib. Geographical and geological, feat ares 

* *arofrily delineated, ib. Speeimetfr df lefteroorem re» 
lief, coloured maps, 452. * « 

BCaIble— Speotibens o^ from the Woodyhide Quarries. 
Speelmen of Purbeck marble, 13. y^edmens of 

• marbles of Ireland, ib. Block marble, produced in 
large masses and at a low cost at Namur. 23, Bloch 
exhibited, ib . Collection of marbles from the Pyrenees, 
by MehnLDervilld and Co„ of PoriA 27. Collection 
of marblsf of Ihe Vosges, ib. Rough, |Sawn, and po- 
lished marbles, from the works of M. Seguln. Paris, $9. 
Floe specimens of marbles of Silesia^ SSL Fine series 
of marbles from Greece, 33, Specimens 5f the marbles 
of Nassau, from the marble manufactory of Diez, A. 
Specimen a of marbles from Portugal, ib. Fine series 
of marbfes from Spain, 84. Magnidcent series of 


!• Marine jJoilerb.— Model of a telescope qhlmney for ma- 
' t rine^iUgi, 173. ^ • 

Marine Engines.— Connecting-rod for on 80d-kdrse power* 
mdrine engine, 169. Case of models o{gnginefe for shallow 
river navigaticfti, ib. Pair of 12-horse pow er oseillating 
cylinder direof^actfcig* engines /or •river - navigation, 
172. Pair of 140-horse power vibrating cylinder en- 
gine^ from Belgium, for the narigation of tye Rhine ; 
description* thereof, ib. Aamafl denkey^engtae for a % 

• steam-boat, from Belgium; vse thereof, ib. Pair of 
horizontal • cylinder difect-acting marine engines, of 
700-hozee power, foijdriving the screw propeucor, ib. 
Marine Glops- Most successfully used es a sqbstMute/br 

K itolP In the seams of^deelcs, 21A Also for uniting 
iqge timbersMhr naval purposes, ib. • 

Marion, A„ 431, 44? 454. , * \ , 

Makxino fas— sScigidh of, 48. • * 

Msi'kwiek, — , 165. » * 

Marling, S. 8., and Cm, 353. • . 

Marllhg, T.*(Juror)f xxviik * 1 . 

Marsidra Iron Company (Canada), 16.— fee also Ins Oh§. 
Matmora Mines (Canada).— Importenee of the Mines of 1 
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Marmora { magnetic ores obtained therefrom, 16.— See 
also IfOn Orei. Lithographic Stones. ' 


xnn. v™ uwwgrapnic atones. 

' Marf(bs,B.,4Jl. .1 


stration of the theoifem of the righ^fcngled triangle* by 
the transposition of porta, 814. QMratie trieecdon of 
the square, ib. Diagrams of the retro&eSsive parabola, 
ib. Gyroscope, ib. 

, f Mathen W. and C., 173, 19fe. & 

Mo^quart, Copt, 122, 137. r c ? Mathes and Weber, 47. 

blorquart, Dr. L. C.,38, 47. . Mathevon and Bouvanl, 366, 730. 

Marques, — , 643. l> Mathey, G. (Associate Juior), xrix. 

Marqvz&'emk Worr. — O ne 9 f the most beautiful and in- Mat hey ailii Son, 35, 505. 

teresHng inlays, 545. Accoimt of the process em- Mathias, — , 405, „ f « 

Ployed, ib* Admirably, specimens exhibited, ib. Metjpiesoti, A., 489. r 
Awards to Exhibitors, 550. Mathieson, C. A., 49i. 

Marr, W.. 50 j . c .Mothitu, L. (Juror), xxvii. i 

Marratt, J. S., 253, 264, SKfc. ( Malhieu, B., 356. 

Marrel Bothers, 513, 737, 740. - Mn.niot, G.*41P. 

Marrian, J. P., 505. 9 c 4 Mathys, 6., 505. 

r Marpqft, — , 258. f • Matico. — A new astringent, 46. 

Marriott, the Venerable Archdeacon, 465. , Mot i fat, i\ S., 502, 519, 671. 

Marriott, r W., 505. t c Matisen, Am and Co., 629. 

* Marsaux and Legr*.id, 505, 520. ► Mattat and Sons, 393. 

marsden Brothers and Cp., 489. . Matthews, — , 307. 

Marsh BfbUibrs, 491. « c 1 Matthews, £., 520. 

Marsh, J., 541. #« Matthews, S., 590. 

Marshall, 65. * Matthews, W., *89. 

Marshall and Co., 98,<101, 370, 371, 872. Matthias, — , 306. * 

Marshall, E. 8 ., 165, 516. Mattiuzzl, B , 162. 

Marshall, J., 47, 88. r Mat^s, 1. B. de, r 66. „ 

Marshall, It., 600. Mattschnss, J. G. H. (Widow), and Son, T43. 

Marshall and Sik'lgrove, 36J. 1 „ Maubon and Joumet, 452. * 

Marshal? and Sons, 020. „ f , Maucoinble, — , 278. 

Marshal, -T.rrii 8. , " Maudo, -, de, 84. 

.Marshall, W. C.< 685, 693. 1 , Maudslay, II. (Juror), xxyi, xzxi, 169. 

Mahtauan— Collection of the woods of* contributed by the i Maudslay, Sons, and Field, 169, 200, 203. 

Indian Government, 136. MuuJeV, J£.ord du (JurorY, xxv, xxix. 

Martel, Qeoffiay, and Vo , 367. MAund, — , 91. H 

•Martens, — , 24^ 2<%^78, 279. ’ Maunder, J., 95, 599. 

Martin, — , 133, 169. Mauritius— C ocoa-nuts from, 57 San 

Martin, Jfaskett, and Co., 520. Good samples of cocoa-mi* oil, 83. 

Mqstin and Casimir, 366. of the Ulk-woim great l\ promoted 

Martin, C. A., 470. “ 163. Artificial flu wets in palmdeav 

Marlin and Gray, 505. 642. 

Margn, Hugh, 52. Mauritius, ltoyul Society of Natural His 


Martin, Hugh, 52. 

• Mifrtin, J., 454. 

Martin* L. K A., 334. 

Martin, Maria Clementine, 6L4. 

Martin, S., 489. . ’ 

Martin and Very, 508. *• 

Martin, W., 197. * * 

Marti W., and Son. 348. # 

Martin’s Cement— Heftrrpd tot 573. 

Mariiuoz, 1\, 99. <• • 

Maryland Committee, 61, 71, 151, 652. * 

M» ryland Soap-Stpnc Companr, 55i. < 

Maryland, State of— 8ce United atuU • 

Marx and Weigert, 375, 380. ** 

Marx and Co., 28. 

Mason, Mrs. B.. 47. - 

Mason, C., and/or, 47. < 

Mason, E., 310. ( 1 

Mason, G., 98. 

Mason, J., 195, 196* 197, 203. t 
Massa 1’ipp Bov/ lb.- - See Meerschaum , §r. 

“Massacre of tueMamflureb” (Topesfry).- Notice of 

• this, as a work of art, 702, 703/ <> . 

Masse and TiCbouillct, 623, 625, 629. 

Blasscmin. C. L., 391. 

Massett J., 30/. • ‘ 

i Massey, K« J., 336. 

Massey, W \ and Cp., 505. 

- Masses, 479. r 
Massing, Hubert^andCo., 3fi5. t . 

Mawpa, C., 39 V. * 

Masson? E., 64. h 
Massif 1.J.599* c 
4 Mastermon, J. anaT., 203T 
Masters, T.,*505. . 

Mata, Auguilen^J., 650. <. 


mjeal MatcMk. i 

Matefeua, A., 94. • t £ i 1 

. MATiicmiTiOAJD InbAVients.— D ia^rapis intended to Mi- 
litate the 4tu4y Qf mathematics^) 14. Method of uqfng 


Muu]e>, Xord du (JurorY, xxv, xxix. 

MAund, — ,91. h 

Maunder, J., 95, 599. 

Mauritius— Cocoa-nuts from, 57 Sample of sugar, 63. 
Good samples of cocoa-mi* oil, 83. The cultivation 
of the Ulk-woim great I> promoted in the Mauritius, 
163. Artificial flu wets in palm-leaves and Bhell work, 
642. 

Mauritius, lioyal Society of Natural History of, 83. * 

Msuzaize J. N., 173. 

Mavroianni, — , 56. , 

Max Meyer, and Co., 376. 

Maxwell and Co., 395. 

Maxwell, W., 556. 

May And Baker, 47. 

Mayall, J.E., 245, 276,277. 

Mayer, A. J.,6bl. 

Mayer Brothers, 27 J. 

Mayen, L, 392. 

Mayer, J., 520. 

Mayer, Madame J., 404, 450, 453. 

Mayer, MiCnel, and Co., 392. 

Mayer, T. J. amt J., 541. 

1 Mtt) no, I)., 122, 127. 

Mayo and Co., 587. 

fyleade Brothers, 277. * 

Meal Miles.- Hemaixs on the mills foY grinding fine 
meal exhibited by Messis. Harwood, by Messrs. Cross- 
kill, and by E. H. Bentall, 238. Frizes awarded, 238, 
242. 

Meats, C. and G.; 505, 510. 

Mlasurixs InbtruSientb and Macitines. — Various ma- 
chines for standard measures pf lengtu exhibited ; two 
of them pxtrcmely beautiful, 246. Gauge for measuring 
i thickness and Weight, 315. Principles of construction 
and action, ib. Convenient for use, ib. Standard bar 
* measure, 256. Description thereof, ib. Be8sel*s 
(Prusshui) standard measure ; description thereof, it. 
* Standard yards prepared for Her Mgjesty’o Commis- 
, tjtioner&for tho<restoration or the standard of length, ib. 

(^Meat-Minoing MacuIne, 204. ' 

Meats, Preserved.— See Alimentary Preserves. 

MEOHAmcAit Figures.*- Piece of mechanism to illustrate 
,the ddffdhmt proportions of the human figure, 312. 
Mechanical arrangements, ib. Dimensions or the 
figure, ib. Excellence of the workmanship, ib. In- 
tended apnUcation, ib. Possible applications, ib. 


Mechanical Organs.-' See Bat rtl Organs. 
Metimnical Toys— Collection of, 681. 

Mecbi, J. J. (Juror), xxx, (Exhibitor), 450, 605, 6b4. 
Mechlin LaCe. Lace. 

Mecrlenbubg ScHWERor^-Balonces from, 260. 8] 

for lucifer matches, 635. 

Mecoxic Acid— S amples of, 47. e 
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MffrAta, and MAaluons, an»<3oins.— N otices of the 
principal work? of a medalli&oharacter. 315, 686, 693. 
Notices df fhc principal worth of art in this flection 
contributed byTunk 698. No contribution* from 
Fran® to this Section, 701. Remarks on the works 6f 
this Class In the Belgian Department, 705. 

Medieval Architecture — N umerous objects sculpture^ 
lnjOaen stone, imitatiue of Elkglish Medieval architec- 
tural decoration, 557. * , 

Medukujwl Cogur On the Exhibition).— Remarks as to the 
fitting uf of the, by Mr. Pu$n, 687. 696. Gefieaal 
/remarks on the articles of furniture in tBe Mediae vp? 
Court, 723. Good taste displayed in the haprihga of 
the Medimval Court, 730. 

. Medina Cement.— Seo Cmnetfo, Roman, » a 
Medimf Del Campo. Mayor of, 52. * 

Mediterranean, Thjp- Preparation of various salts from the 
sea-water of, by the process of M. Balard described, 39. 
Moo, Cornelia, 472. v 

•Meek,*—, 448. 

Meerschaum Pipes.— High estimation in which th%e pipes 
* arc held, 669. Meerschaum a mineral of somewhat 
rare occurrence, ib. Variable constituents of the com- 
pound, ib. Qualities of rare and good meerschaum, ib , 
• Meerschaum met with in various localities in Spain. 
Greece, and Moravia, ib. Largest quantity derived 
from Asia Minor, ib. Elegantly carved bowl* of 
pipes, ib. TffeLort especially cultivated in Pcsth and 
Vienna, ib. Beautiful specimens »of meerschaum ox- 
hinited, ib. Processes of preparing meerschaum for 
# pipe-making, ib. Frequent attempts made to imitate 
mecrschauip, 670. Use of the meerschaum parings in 
making massa pipe-bowls, ib. Specimens oi composi- 
tion pipe-bowls and cigar-tubes from Austria, X 
of distinguishing thra* pipes from real meerschaum, to. 
Numerous collection of pipes from Austria and other 
German States, 671. Samples of carved bowls from 
Sardinia, 672. List of -Aw ards, Exhibits, and success- 
ful Exhibitors, 672, 673. Specimens .of mountings for 
meerschaum pipes, 520. Specimens of meerschaums 
from the environs of Thebes, 33. 

Mecser, — , 163. 

Mehsen, Etteib, 57. 

Mehu, J. M. F., 26, 184. 

Meidingor, Baron, 98. 

Meier, F., 480. • 

Meifredi. A., 367. 

Meigh, 0., and Sons, 541, 694. 4 

Meillet and Picliot, 454. 

Meinert Brothers, 478. * 

Meinerzhagcn j#nd Kreuser Brothers, 31. A 
M&nhold and Sens, 403. , * 

Meinig, — , 282. • 

Meinig, C., 8.— 8#e also Hones. 

Meissner, F. T., 353. 


ME&cuBr ft Iodide op— Samples of . 46. 1 

Mercury, P re pa ratios s op (undeseribed)— Bp&imeni of 
46. • • ) 1 ’ * 

Mercury, Red Oxide of— Specimens of, 45. > 

Mercury, Sulfbatoof— S amples of, 45. 

Mmaux, Jril., 689. 

Meredith, J. H., 8,565. 

Meries, Madame Van, 5& 

Merimee, — , 428. 

I Merinos— Specimens of, in the British Dep&rtment?856-358. <9 
'* * Specimens of merinos freon France* $*kony»and Prus- 

sia, 356-358. Specimens of merino dyeing, 459. 

Merino Wool.#- See lVooi\ # 

Merino Yarns.— See YarnX 
Merieo, V., 132. % ’ 

M erklinghans ant ? W cx, 391 . * 

Merlie-Lefcvre and Co., 372. 

Merlin, A. and V., 379. 

Mcrmooz Brothers, 342. 

Mero, C. D., 83. r 
micron, E. 166. * 

Merr weather, J. B., 95. 

Aierrywcather, — , 316. 

MerrjWreather, Moses, 179. 

Mersey Iron Company} 175. 

Mortens, A., 6)8,738. 

Mertens, D’Ostin, Bhron, 226. 

Merz and Sotib,246, 251, 267. 

Mcsnier and Cartier, 202^ 

Mcssnt, A., 365* 

Mpsscnger, S., 505. 

M csscngcr and Sons, 498. 

Mcstivier and Hamsir, 372. 

Metagallic Acid— Samples 46. 

M j?ta%W ouks u?.* — Remarks on the principal works in metal 
in the Exhibition, 693.— See olsoHJdttiXgs, Bronte. 
Metal Won* (for architectural purposes). — Remarks on 
the examples of exterior and other metal work* such as 
b gates, balconies, f\pwcr vases, tazzas, &c., in the Exhi- 
bition, 719, 720. 

Metallic Lava. — Sec Lava, Metallic. 

Metallic Memorandum Books. — Prepared paper used* for 
these books, 449. Description of the proces^nf prepara- 
tion, ib. Pencil marks become almost as pcnnafieht as 
ink, ib. Numerous good specimens exhibited,*#. 

•.—A eu 


Metallic Sponge Cem: 

S“ 


ne 


eissonnier, — , 47. 


Mejcan, A., 162., 367. 

Mel incry than Chemical Company, Neath, 47. 

Mellon, MF 83. * * 

Melnikoff, — , 99. • * 

Melodiumb.— O bservation# on this Class of muJical instru- 
ments, 332. 

Melotte, E., 471. 

Melton, H., 481. 

Melzer. D., 614. . 

MA* P. J., 505,1185, 7*i» > 

Monet J., 161, 364. 

Menguen, M. Von, 373. 

Monge, a. G., 552. • 

Mpngius Brothers, 366. * « 

Mdnier and Co., 47, 59. 

MenuperiAne— A chemical substance, 48. * 

Meppm, R J>., 94. * • • • 

M«$ruu, JTH., 470, 702. *• 

MewSj,— ,41. * 

Mercer, J. (Juror and Associate), xxVL xxvii, /Exhibitor), 
f 69, 94, 347, 459. * • 

Merrier, — , 470. . 

Merrier; A.,and Co., 196, 203. 9 

Merrier, C. 676. 

Meroler, J. J., Ml. e 

Merrier, ?. E., 551. • • 

Merrier, 8. 334, 341, 342, 520. 

Meroorin, H« J., 84. ^ 

Merc car. — Collection illustrating the process of obtaining 
mercury at Idria, in GallicuL 21. Ores of mercury 
from Tuscany, 35.— See also Minerals. 


ENT. — A curious and ingenious con- 
trivance for a pavement, invented by A. Chcnot of 

• France, 577. * * , 

Metallic, Vitreous, and Jeramic M anu factu bes*— List 

of classes of objects included in .Group D, Metallic, 
•V i treous, and Ceramic ManufactfirA, iii, • 

Metallography— Sflbclmens of a new art termed, 503! 
Metals*— See Brass M/ivJaetures. Copper. Iron. ZtA. 

Flatikum. B • 

Meteorological Clocks.— Description of a metecrologl- 

• cal clock inhibited by Hall, 300. . * • 

METEo^ouKifcAL 1 n fr rum i£fcT%— Greatly increased atten- 
tion paid to meteorological resturchesiipon a systematic 
plan, £98. Surprising aid lamentable to perceive in- 

t struments of so ordinary and inefficient a construction, 
#.* Greater part ill adapted and totally unfit for me- 
tcorologicaJ^baervations, ib. Barometers elegant and 
\ decorative articles gf furniture ; 4ittle attention paid 
to their essentials as philosophical instruments, ib. 

• c Elliot and Sons* barometers arc fairly moaels df chaste 


;, ib. 0 Observations 
fy fitted wifli ponies of 


design and excellent wood 

f om tzArmtftgeters, 299. Mt_ „ r 

ivory, ib. Ivory most unsuited to a graduation of anjr 
kinci ib. Bulbs of those exhibited nearly all too lalge, 
ib. Nothing new in the self-registering thermometers, 
ib. No attempt mad* ttf iinprov? the working of the 
instrument, ib. Very few thermometers 4n the English 
portiofi graduated on their sterna ibt Super iiritf of 
that methqd,V5. lustrumon^iiu the Loretta Itopart- 

* ment generally pretty good, wr injurious effects of bad 
instalments^#. Little detention paid to the construc- 
tion of mstcorologioaljuctruments in London,#. I 


tlals of goad barometers and Uien5ometers,j5. Fkat^, 
his thdrmometers the beA in the Exhibition, ib. Messrs. 
Negfettl and ZAnJira the best in the JSngulh Depart- 
• ment, ib. Otaqnrations in«dAail on the yarioufl arficlcs 
exhibited, aft— Rejtllo Barometer a Thermometers. |rc. 
Metropolitan Cattle Market— Model of a, 689, 996. 
Mettemlch, Prince, 505* 

Met*nri*Jw.,H08. 

MeusarihCE., 15. 

Meviibi, C. de, 162. 
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Mevissen, 99. 

JVfExicp— Sample of a remarkable orange-coloured resfn 
ftAn (called pifJtzahtfac), 76, 90. Contribution of 
«rax flowers and wax fruit, 643. l < r 

MeysBr, — , 16%. *' < f 

at!* ■ 


MeysBr, — , 16%. 
Meyer Brothers, 367. 
Meyer, C., 334. 
Meyer, 403,^54. 


Meyer, 7 M/atJi S., 386. 

Meyer, W. (Juror), xxx, a*xii,f*Exhibitor)\»35. 

Meyers, B., 659, 663, 66%. f 

Meyaior, — , 689, 709. t 

. Mcyrs' Nephews, 536. 4 4 • 

Mendels and So^s, 478. 1 < 

Mica. — barge shoots of, from Boston, 18. Used pt doors 
of stoves, ib. a 1 \ 

•Mlchcels, Major J. L. (Juror), xxvii. 

Michel, tig 47. . f a 

Michel, G., 208. t ‘ , 

Michelin, Y., 470 • 

Microscopes. — Ricty collection of microscopes exhibited, 
« 265. All varieties from the simplest forms to the most 

elaborate, ib. « The miers scope second only in im- 
portanco to the telescope, ib. Great assistance afforded 
by it to geology and medical men, ib. Steady and pro- 
jgrofsivo ffnprpvomcifis traced, ib. Valuable sug- 
Koationsiwfifr David Brefater, ib. Loto-priced instru- 
monts exhibited deserving of high commendation, ib. 
Advisable that the angle of dperture should not be 
extended to its utmost possible lfmit, ib. Requisite 
quay ties of micxoscbpe stands, &G6. . These desirable 
• points are vbqii'ddy attained, tb. For purpose* of de- 
lineation Nn coot's form of prism is more advisable than 
thaj of Wollaston's, /&.* Observations oV the Jury on 
« the various microscopes, microscope stands, and miern- 
4 scopic apparatus exhibited, 260 269. Observations da 
the illustrations of tbeusesof the microscope as shown 
«by M. Leonard in his correct representation of many 
a different substances, &c., when highly magnified, 267, 
J!68. VThin glass for the microscope introduced by 
Meson. Chance, 533. 

Middlemorc, W% 394. 4 . 

Mid-Lotiiian Coal-Field.— Number of seams of coal con* 
tained in thisVoal-field, 13. < 

Mierlr, A. Van, 4 197. 0 41 

Miesboch, A., 21, 554, 580*5$1a 
Mftnicl, F. de, 504a * • 

Milch, A., 580. » 

Milos, Bm 478. , . * , 

Milos, ir^Juror;, ‘xxvii. 226,T3SxhiWf@r) 508. « 

Milianl, P n 426, 435, 453. • 

Militaht Engineering.— O bservations upon the subject of 
fortifications, 219. fitilL deserved to* bo ifrudiod in 
Groat Britain, ib. Models of the ancient ni*d now 
fortifications in Great Britain, tb. Instrument de- 


MiUer. G.Jup^ 55l! 
Milled Professor, 256. 


Miller, T.,*«. , «- 

Miller, T. f . (Juror), xxx. (Exhibitor) 629. 
M)Uerj*W,, 21% , 4 

Miller, W. H.Tjurqr), xxvii. 4 * 

Miller, R*(of Munich), 69% 707. % 

Miller, G„Jun„ 545. * • « 


Millet. — Miftcts ore iA represented in the Exhibition, 
though c C great impdrtanto iqfmany ports of thb 
world, 53. whples of milldcs from Egypt, S§_ 54. 
From Ceylon, J4. Large series 1 of small grains from 


Milligan, W., 197. 

Milligan, W., and Bon, 316, 360. 
Millington, B. and E., 202. 


Millner, B., 159. 
Mills, ion., 65 


Mills, jun., 654. 

Mills, Robert, 9. * 

•Millstones.— Superiority of the millstone rook of La Ferto, 

4 27, if. Importance of the?* trade, 28. Colleotlhns ex- 
hibited, ib. Mode of re-dressing millstones, ib. film- 
jrticlty of the machinery invented by t^Touaillon, ib. 

• moderate cost of re-dressing, ib. Specimen# of mill- 
* stipnes from the States ff the Zollverein, 32. Lkva 

* millstones from N iedermendig, near Andernaoh; pur- 

* poses to which applicable, i6.— Bee also Grindstones. 

Milly, h t A . de, 604, 623, 624, 629. , • 

Milly Stearin-Candle Company, Vienna, 622, 629. 

Milner and Hale, 375. 

Milner, J., and Co., 356. 

Milner afid Son, 505. 

M ilokrof hctchnoi, K., 99. 

Milon, P. D., sen., 478. 

Milton, J., 66. ( 

Milvain and Ila'rford, 372. 

Milward, J., ariil Sms, 483. *> 

MjmcVel, dj^luror), Xxviii. * 

MiifriULS.— BeV Min yip. Quarrying , far. » 

Mi wr hat, Anns— Specimens of, 43. • 

Musical Colours — See Colours, Mineral. 

Mint rat. Fuel.— Observations of the Jury on two b’oeks 
,pf mineral fuel from TuRcany, apparently of good 


quality, 35. 

M no | ax Paints^- Sec « Paints , Mineral. » 

Bkdnjfii SunsTANcrs, M ANur actuals in, fob Building, 
&c. (Class XXVll.) TabulUr classification of objects 
in the Exhibition into which this Class is divided, xxi, 
xxii. List of Jurors and Associates appointed for this 
Class, uxx. List of exhibitors to whom Council Me- 
dals have been awarded, cix. The like of those to 
whom Prize Medals have been awarded, cix, cx; and of 
those of whom Honourable Mention is made, cx exii.« 

Great Variety of articles manufactured in stone, marble, 
and clay comprised in this Class, 553. These articles 
grouped into two principal divisions, ib. The one in- 
cluding all dressed, carv ed, sculptured, and polished 
■ vrork in solid material, whether stone, marble, granite, 
or other mincrul substance; and whether solid, 
'wTought, or inlaid in stone, ib. The other, including 
modelled and moulded woik in clay, cement, certain 
kinds of glass and pottery, and artificial stone, ib. 

S [ossified arrangement into groups or each of tlirse 
Visions, ib. Reference to the most interesting of the 
British and Foreign exhibits, 554. Principles by which 
tlio Jury have been guided in their recommendation of 
objects fot the Council Medal; objects for whicj^ 
Council Medals have been awarded ; names of exhibi- 
tors, and remarks and explanations on the various ex- 
hibits, ib. Report on Division I.: Works in Solid 


MiLX-J'uns. — See Qponvrd * Work. r * # 

Milks, Pi&served.— frpe duiens of tMse valuable preserved 
cxkibiUd in the British Department, 67. Sample^ 
from France, ib. * ^ 

Miller. — , jud.^480. " 

Miller, 7% and W., 54, 77. • 

Miller, F«, 502. ’ 

Miller, F. M., 68#f, 693. , 4 

Miller, G#A., 5Q5. c f # 


polishai; 556-558. 0. Manufactures in slate, 558, 559. 
D. Manufactures in various kinds of stone and other 
minerals, 593, *560. Group 2. Polished and Inlaid Work 
inBtone, &c. £. Manufactures in marble and alabaster. 
56U-56!). F. Works in onutmental stone, granite, and 
spar, ifc5, 56A G. Moaaics or inlaid work in stone, 
566-571, II. Enamelled slate aqd 0 other imitations or 
marble, 571, 572. It. Mineral Manufactures in Plastic 


Milligan, A. MW 6% 

Milligan, J., 45, 76, 90, 93, 146, 166, 675, 


and«eli6aiiral utensils, 584-4186. O. Glued fire-clay 
4 goods, 586, 587. Appendix: experiments on the strength 
•of Portland cement, 587-589. 

Mineral Wambs— S amples of artificial and ctfier, 45, 49. 

MiNEifAL and vegetable Pigments (undescribed)— Sam- 
ples of, 45. * ^ 

MiNERATiOQiCAL SPECIMENS and Fossils. — Minerals and 
fossil* ttolbc£ed bv Mr. J? Tennant, with a view to 
promoting mineralogy in colleges and for educational 
purposes, 11. 

Mines.— S ee Mining, Quarrying, fa Safety Fuses. Venti- 
lation of (ilfiwt, 
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Mintorn, J. H. II., E„ and R., C43, 645. 
ftinutoli, Counsellor Von, 32. 


Mines, Ecole des ^France), 223. 

Mlnghetti, M. 99. • t 

Mining PoMFs.^See Pirnyw. Mirat, G,, 79. 

Mining, qjJAB&YiNQ, Metallurgical Opehatjons, and Mi- Miroude Brothers, 299, 204. 
VERA& Pboducts (Class X.)— Tabular classification of MtoyFretps, 518T* # 

objects in the Exhibition, Jpto which this Class is cli- Mibhohs, Looking-Glasses, &c.. 


536. 


I iruwiu vvunguwinuin wtv uwu anwucu, uav ( J.UC9, i 

Ilk ff df t^cio to whom Prise Morals have bee% awarded, 1 
•xn^uxvii ; and of those of whom Honourable If 1% f 
* tlon is pade, xxxvii, xxxxiil. * + 

Importance of the mineral Kingdom, 1 . Immense utility * 
of the products, to. Copper mines of CornwalKoro- 
fitpble to the adventurers, ib. Abundance? of the ofbs, 
ib. Collection of minerals exhibited incomplete, ib. 
Contributions of nativo silver from 4 Sweden and Nor- 
way, ib. Large amount of mercury supplied & the 
wjiole world by Spain, ib. Specimens of •minerals 
from Sjuiin give no evidence of the minen^ wealth 
of the Peninsula, 1, 2. Several copper workB und i 
gold-washings of ltussia unrepresented, 2. Iron the 
only important object from Russia,* ib. Great in- 
terest of the objects of eminent l ^idifbtry from Aus- 


. Wakes (Clast 
XXIX.). — Tabular cfessification of objects in the Exhf» 
bitiop ihto which this Glass is diririffiL xxfti. List of 
Jurors and Associates appointed for tms Class, xxx. 
List of ex ft bi tors in tflb Cl%» to whom Council Medals 
have been granted, cxSi. The like of those to whom 
Prize Medals have been awarded, cxiii-cxv! Jgad of 
those of w hom honourable Meiftion is made, exv, cxvi. 4 



Remarks In lie tail on the various article# fa]jl%g within 

liras i 


tllC* SCI 

iu eacl 


trio, Belgium, France, and the Vtatcs of lh%ZoUvcrcin, 
ib. Collection of metals of the. United Kingdom suffi- 


ciently complete, ib. Collections of ores valuable for 
instruction, ib* The mineral hoi everywhere followed 
the development of other industrfes, ib. Mctlvds of 
working acquiring a certain uniformity of system, ib. 

• Wherever'fucl is abundant it is more wustefully used 
in the working of metals, ib. Geological maps oiie of 
the most useful means of advanciiignnincral 
ib. Importance of the map preparel. under tlfe«dpe» 
intendcncc of Sir 11. T. De la Bcche, ib. Interesting 
collection from Canada, ib. Model showing the Me- 
chanical preparation of copper ores, ib. Duke of De- 
vonshire's crystals obtained from New Ggmada, 2, 3. 
Granite rock from Elba, 3. Nath e silver from the 
DesCuhridorn Mine, Chili, ib. Lead from the Lnxey 
Mines, ib. Magnificent lump of galena from the nines 
of Snailbatch, near Shrewsbury, ib. Motiveffiby which 
the Jury have been influenced in awarding the prizes. 
ib. List of awards of Council and Prize Medals ana 
Honourable Mentiqps, 3-6, 7, el ncq. Great Britain 
the most favoured country in the world for the develop- 
ment of mineral industry, 6. Fuel distributed equally 
throughout the three countries, ib. Remarks oif the 
cool formation of the British empire, ibg Ores of iron 
abundantly distributed in several of the cool basins, ib. 

. Quantity of cast iron produced in* England in the 
years 1836% 1840, 1844, 1845, 1848, 1849, >850, ib. 
Quantity ofcoal raised in England in 1850, ib. Propor- 
tions of the coal and ijron exported to the colonics and 
foreign countries, ib. Nativo copper discovered on the 
shores of Lake Superior, ib. This at some future s 
time lead to competition with the Cornish mines, ib. 

e England divides with Saxony and the Indian Archipe- 
lago the mofiopoly of tlio trade io tin, ib. Annual pro* 
duction of copper ins Cornwall, ib. Leo^ mines oP » 
England by no means of secondary importance, ib. 
Statement of the quantity of lead raised ftsEngland, 6, 

7. Further remarks iu detail on the objects in the British * 
Department to which Prize Medals find Honourable 
Mention haws be en.aw nrdod. 7-14.» Thu lijce in regard* 
to objects from tho JSritish Colonies, viz., East India, 
14, 15. Ceylon, 15. Australia and Van Di&nen’s Lund, 
ib. fffew Zealand, ib. Cajw of Good Hoj^c, ib. Canada, 


iope of their inquiries, wit^ list of awai 

cn section. A. Manpfnctui^s^ depending upon 
chemical principles : I. Soap and perfumery, 605-615. 
11. Candles, 615-630. 111. Protein stone or artificial 
ivory, C30. IV. Blocking, 630-632. V. Chemical 
matches, 632-635. VI. Confectionary, 636-642. B. 
Manufactures relating to natural history : 1. Artificial 
flowers and fruit, 6*2-645* II. T&xitfenny, 645-G48. 

C. Article connected \rith education Educational 

• models, 648. U. Etbnografhtical models, &48-650. 
IU. Collections of produce, 650-652. 1>, Manufactures ’ 
for personal ase: T. Dressing-cafes, writing-desks, 
work-boxes, &c. *652-655. II. Parasols and umbrellas, 

• Oin-661. III. Walking-sticks, 6GV666w IV. Fans, 666-. 
609. V. Pipes and amber nftmlfactures, 669-674. 
VI. Snuff-boxes, 674-677# E. Manufactures relating 
to amusements: I. Manly gomes, 677. lI.*Fishjng- 

• tackle, 077, 678. 411. Toys. 678-G82. F. Miscellaneous, 
6S2. 

Misson, E. and L., 602, 655. 

Mitchell, D. VV. (Associate Juror), xxx. * 

Mitchell, J., 505. 

Mitchell, Sir T. L., 103. 

Mitchell, W., 505. • % 

Mitchell, Rev. W. # 305,559. 

Mitford, B., 602. . 

Mitford, G. M., 76. , 

Mitscherlich, Professor, 60^ • * 

Mitterbergcr, J., 508. • • • 

MiOtrowsky, Count A. Von, 158. • 

Mixed Faiiuics (Clasa XV.).— Tabular classification of 1 
objects in the Ennibiioii into which this Class u 
divined, xv. List of Jurors and Associates appointed 
for this Class, xxviii. List of exhibitors in this Class to 
» whoft^Cqnncil Medals have been awarded, lxxix. TBs < 
like of those to whom i^ize Medals have linen Awarded, 
Jb. And* of those of whonj ffionodrablo Mention ts • 
- IxxA Rcporf or> tho mixed woven fabrics of 


various materials, shot with either aotton, linen, wool, 


15, 16. New Brunswick and Nova 



24: Hjjypt, ib, France, 24-29. Algiers, 29. ZouveT 
States, 29-33* Greece, 33. New Granada, ib. Por- 
tugal, ib. Rome, ib. Russia, <33, 34. Sardinia. 34. 
Spain, ib . Sweden and Norway, 34, 35. •Switzerland, 
• 35. Tuscany, ib. Turkey, 35, 36. * 

Minium.— See Lead, Oxide of. • • 

Minoprio and llohwlesner, 392, m 

Winter, G., 55*f _ » 

Minton, H., and Co. stand foremost among Jhe British ex- 
Mbifofs in the Ceramic Department, 539. Remarks 
their great dessert service, 540. Gajylan-rflts and vases 
modelled in imitation of the old xntqoiica-yare, ib. 
Hard porcelain for chemical purposes, tb. Other arti- 
cles, ib. Other references to the productions of Messrs. 
Minton, 554, 578, 58* 688, 694, 716, 718, ,734. 


silk, mohair, or otficr substances, 374. Division of the 
articles* competing tliis (’lass into sections} ib. Diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the origin of Many of theseVabrics, , 
ib. Varieties made in Yorkshire, Gloucester, and Nor- 
folk, ik Introduction of spun silk with wool dates from 
the revocation of the Edict Nantes, in 1685, ib. Ta- 
blets or pep] ins produced in Ireland evqj spite 1771, 
ib. N ov cities being constantly introduced, ifcj V aluabk * 
experiments of this character adopted within the* lest 
10 years, ib. Introduction of alpaca and mohair, ib. 
Great importance df tfiis class jof ffianuifccturos, ib. 
Rapi(Ldcvclopmcnt of the alpaca and mohair rmnhfao- 
tures, //>. Chief credit of searddna *for and adopting # 
most of the new and imporfcuit materialAbccoflled to m 

* England, ib. State of the mahufacture in the several 
forrign countries, 374, 375. In most descriptions of 

a this manufacture themand-loam alone *is marie use of, 
375. Nfliber of exhibitors; objects exhibited fgul 
awanJI, 375-317. General remarKS on the shawls of 
various descriptiens, 377 et uq. Objects exhibited tad 

1 awards maijp Olathe qxhibitoiB, 379-38^. e . 

Mol^rly and Co., Messrs., 42. S 

Mobcrly, W,, 47. • 

M ohmk Avatomisal.— B eautiful m<Mpls of anatomy ex- , 

* hibited, 345. Models ean never supply the place^of 

affiuai dissection, ib. • 

Models.— See 8&dptvrc im Model»i $c. 
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Models, As&mTECTURAL.— Notices of tho principal archl- 
tecturafmodels exhibited, 688, 689, 698, 700, 705.— Sed 
( ' m a\na r ^4rchUectrral (Oesigra, Civil Engineering, #e. 
r MoDE|| OF A O XEDALL1C CHARACTER.— NotiCCS thereof, 

Models, Topographical— N otice of, 689. f * 

VMMlflr, C., 685. < , 

Moennich, Count H. L., 1M ( 

Moering/C.,365* 

Moesor ana ktihn, 403. 

Moesner, — 403.*‘ . r < f 

Moglia, I)., 577, 687, 704. 


- Mordants.— N ature azuf dse of mordant/ln the process qf 


Moiun Yarns.— See Yam*. < f 

Mohl,— .405. t • 

.Mohr, W .®480. 

Moir, J. (Juror), xxtiil, mi. 

Moira, Lqdy, 98r » , 

Moldenhauer, Dr., 639. 

Mole, B., 281. • 1 

Molina, A., 66. 

Molinnri, A., 366. • 

Molines, L., 161. 

Molinetix, 'Webb, ahd Go., 536. * 

M»!ino, — , 444. 

Moll, E. (Juror* xxvii. t „ 

MMI*, <1 MIL, * i 

MoHet-tVarme Brothers, "057. , 

‘Mollison. — , 307.' < 

Moltennmd Sieglci, 252. i 

Munch, 5 ., and Co., 449, 453. * 

.Moncheur, F. and A..22 c t, c 

Monev Awards? ~c List of exhibitors to whom Money 
Aivords have been mad$, showing the nation, name, 
and Objects rewarded, lxi, lxviii, Ixix, lxxiii, lxxvii, 
c^xxxvi, cxix. u u 

Monfort, F., 162. 

Muniac, E., 448. 

• Mqi&LAND Iron and Steel Company, 12, 13. 

Monnoyer, J. P., 491. 

MoNdcnuoME Paintino on Tiles. —N ew mode of, noticed, 
694. ° r 
Montal, C., 334. * 

Montana?!, A., 546*551, 681 , 71 3. ’ 

Montanari, N.,650. c « 

* Montafidon Brothers, 341,312. 

Moxtchannont, — ,2Q2. C «■ 

Montaaglc, Lord, 5^i. * 

Montebello, Marquis Alfred de, 203. 1 
Mbntcftn%8ir 558. c V 
MonteiPO, L. A., 58. ( 

Montelco,M. B.,93. 

k Montero, S.*159. , , 

Montesftios, C. fiL 84. ^ c* e 

1 Montessuy and Cnbmer,C66. % 

Montgolfier. — ■, 428* 432, 453*“ * t , * 

Montgomerie (or Montgomery), Dr. W., 73, 597. 

Monti, Raffaelle, 685, 703. < • t 

Montigny, G. de, 90. * « 

t Montl^oh (Francj*)— Glass works established at, 527. « 

Montreal Central Com mission, 140. c 

Montreal Committee, President of, 7 1 . t 

Montreal Mining Company, 16. • 

Monuments. Tombs, &c.— See Sepulchral MaAumekt*. i r 

* Mooklar afcd Chiles, 61. 

Moon, — , 1569. * 4 

Moon, Y„ 421. 

Moon— M aps and Sfodels bf^-MadeJ in high relief, 308. 
tiUparian with a contrivance for showing the phases 
« of the mood, tb v Globes of* ib. Map of* the moon, 

«. 343. Enlarged repTfsentnffeti® of Certain portions, 

ib. Accuracy anfrifialfemt execution, tb. • 

Moore, E. D.,65. 0 t a 

Moore, J.; 159. < \ * 

Mporfe'amkMurp by, 640.* 

Moore, P.; and Co.,605w • > 

Moore, W.*F., 3^3. 

Mootson, Miss n 598. • .* • 

Moosbrugger ana Bow, 574. * 

Morand and'Co., 357. 


Mordfni,^ G.‘, 162. 0 * f 

Moreau, A., 43, 47, 84. ( 

Moreau And Co., 470, 482. 

Moroaux, A., 559. 

Morel Brothers, 26, 500, 505. 

Morel, J. V., and Co., 512/693, 738. 

Morel, H., 4150,454. 

Moreti, — .406. . 

MccdCon and Langley, 568. 

Mqrewood add Rogers, 9, 10, 505. 

Morpy,*C^204. * 

Morgan, J. (Juror), xxvlll, xxxil. 

Mrtgan, J., and^Co., 379, 382. 

Morgenorth and Krugmann, 376, 

Morgue and Co., 162. 

Morinfont, J. B., 23. 

Morin, -t (of El Biar), 61, 95, 161. 

Morin, Captain, 16. 

Morin, Colonel A. (Juror and Associate), xxvi, xxvii, 169, 
190. 

Mobinda BARK.-if-TTse thereof in different parts of the East 
Indies as a sed dye, 89. permanency and value of the 
dye, ib. Well ftor tyy the attention of dyers, ib. Spe- . 
crmcnsVxKibited, ib. 

Morirot, N. J., 508. c 

Morley, J. and R„ 478^479. , * 

Morlaqd, J., and Son, 661. 

MorleyWorks, PJympton.- Porcelain and pottery clays from 
the Morley Works, near Plympton, Devonshire, 11, J 2. 

M orifian - V nulaere, J 372. , 

Mpmieux, F., 470. 

Mqr< ftaothers, 33R. * 

MORPHIA, 1 1 YDUOCIl LORATE OP — f pCCimCIlS of, 44. 

Morphine. —Specimens of various preparations of mor- 
phine, 44, 47, 48. 

Morrell, A .202, 508. 

Morrell, H., 451. 

Morrell, Stewart, and Co., 18. 

Morris, Captain, 59. 

MOrris, «tees, and Co., 17. L 

Morris, k!, 394. 

Morson and Son, 47. c 

Mortimer, T. E., 221. 

Mortlock, Miss, 66. f% 

5forl lock, W. (Juror and Associate), xxx. 

Morton, — , 232. 

Morton, J., 508. 

Morton, J. and G., 483. 

Morton, S. and Ifc, 207. r * 

Morton and Sons, 475. v 

Mosaics and Inl^td Works.— Ornamental inlay applied to 
furniture, 545. Description of the process, ib. Speci- 
mens exhibited, and Awards, 550, 5. >2. Importance of 

* the objects ^exliibi tod from Italy and India, 554. RcF 
marks on tlie Cavalier Barberrs Homan mosaic, 554, 
577. The art of mosaic originally applied only to tho 

* combination of small dice-shaped stones (fiMserae) *in 
, pattcrnl, 566. Now understood to, include all kinds of 

inlaid L*nd veneered work 'in whatever material, tb. 
Statement of tho Jury that they have only to consider 
those specimens in which marble and gems are the ma- 
terials prii$nally mode use of, 567. Division of 
« thesorspecimens into three classes 1st. Florcntino 
mocaic, «or work in gems (mriro duffc). 2nd. Dtrbv- 
shire nxisaic, imitation of Florentine, but in marbfe. 

• 3rd. Russian mosaic, or inlaid work in malachite. 
Objects exhibited ; remarks therecn, and Awaftts, 667- 
1 571. * The art of inlaying manufactured cement, glass, 


MoranLGjft,546JiFl. ^ 
MpratU\a,F.,515.% • « ^ 

Morcotte, — , 4D9* * ^ 

Mordan, 8ampMM,aftd Co., 19$, 45u. 


« Kotnoft and Venetian mosaic; mode of nrepamtion ; 
objects exhibited^, names of JSxhibitors ; Awards, fce.. 
577, 578. Remarks on the manufacture of day and 
porcelidp mosaics'; Exhibltoi exhibits, and Awards, 


t 578. * Notices of the prindt objects of art in this 
division, via. 1. In iihne, 687. 2. In tiles, ib. 3. In 
vitrified materials, tb. 4. In wood, ib. 5, In metal, 
tb.. Uigh iproflciency to whleh the artists of Borne 
have attained in this class of art M 704.9 v Notices of the 
* principal works in the Exhibition, ib. ¥ 

Mosaic Pavements. — General remarks on the examples of 
mosaio pov^ritent contained in the Exhibition ; prin- 
ciples on which tbiff class of design should proceed, 
716, 717. 

Moseley, Rev. E. (Juror), xxv, xpi. r 
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Moeely and Bona, 489. 

Motes, H. fi|Bna M«, 52, 54, £4. % 

Motes, 8., 160. • 

Motes, Son, Aid Co., 163. • . 

MogmonT— , 448. 

Mosnysr, — , 449. • 

Moss, Dried— -Specimens of, 157. • • 

Most? N., 60. ^ * f 

Moss, P.. 509. . • 

Mossirikn, W.^505. • m 

Mftt&la.* forges of (Sweden), 35. , 

Motard, A., 623, 629. m v . «• 

Motetli, G., 562. , * * , • 

Mother-Of-Pearl and Articles tuere^.— Shclls^hich 
• yield the manufacturer tlie finest kinds 1>f motheSnf- 
pcarl, 164. Fine specimensof these shells irrthe Indian 
(Collection, ib* Specimens of mother-of-pearl orna- 
ments, buttons, &c., COO. 

, Mott, W., 520. • 

Mattct, C , 47, 90. 9 * 

. Moulard, Mile , 470. i 

MoVild-maring Machine — F or cast-iron pipes, 200. 
Moui.mein— S pecimens of teak from the S'oods of, 137. 
Moulton, S. C., 595. • t • 

9 Mount Cods, near Autun— G loss-works at. 5^. • 

Mourceau, — , 357. 18 • 

Mourgue and Bpusquet, 162. * • • ! 

Moussnrd, — , 192b # j 

Moussklines-db-Laine— Specimens of?357,358, 456,057, 459. j 
— Sec oIbo Woven, Spun , $v. f Fabrics {printing or dyeing) . j 
Moussillac-A mand, 153. # 

Moustapho, Kauri Pacha, 162. j 


Honourable Mention is made, lxvil. List cf Exhib itors 
in fovour of whom money awards wexa made, lxvlii. 
Kd|)ort of the Jury of Glass fix <*i musical instru- 
, pents, .324, et seq. Unfeigned satisfaction am^ plea* . 

• sure which tlfti Eav% derived during tfyeir inspection, 

9 from becoming acquainted with some of the Inofit 

beautiful specimeiu oftnusical instruments of all Jci&ds • 
ever manufactured, 324. Report of the Jqgy on the 
organs exhibited, 324-326. On pianofortes, 326-330. 
On harps, 330. On bow instruments, ib On bras* 

• instrufiicnts, 310,331. • The wind Instruments (wood 
and metal), 332. On harmoniums, &c.,%. On instru- m 
ments orpercuuioiA^. d)n automatic instruments, 
332, 333. ^Miscellaneous abides in connexion with 
musical instruments, 333. Awards, 333-33*. See also 

• Brass Instruments, Stringed Instruments. Wind lnstru 9 
jnents, And likewise under the name gf each IngthAnaU. 

A. /il “ci ii l j 


specimens ot printed muslins, 459. Specimens tf 
muslii! window curtains, 470, *471. Rdfinamwn worked 
» and coloured muslins inteudcc£ for window curtains ; 
principles to be observed in their ofiiamcAtation, 780. 
Defective designs in the Swiss muslins, ib. The Eng- 
lisli manufactures in better taste, ib. ’• 

Mu so, oil Mijzo Mines (New GranoduL — Specimens of fuie 
emeralds from, 13,33, 

Muspratt, J ¥ , 41,605. - 

Mufti ini, Professor C., 48. • 

Munson, H. ahd J., 479. • 

Mustupha Aga Hadji, 366. ^ 

..1 ~ 1 -.--.l-- A «n . 


Moustapha, Kauri Pacha, 162. Must Aims. — Exhibited abundantly from*France,^2. 

Monger, IjC Page, 519, 740, • * • 9 • Mustard Seed - Samples of, from the f.’apc of Gogd Hope, 

Mouzaia Mines (Algiers). Observations on tlic* prfidusts Egypt, In<Jia, Bortugnl, and Spgin, 62. 


of, 29. Grey coppei*ore from, ib. 
Mouzaia Mining Commission, 29. 
Mowland, C. G., cxx. 

Moxon, C., 401, 546, 551. * 

Muehl, Yon der, Brothers, 369. 

Mucl, Wahl, and Co., 505, 719. 

• Muesoler, M. L., 22. 

Muhr, J., 688, 699. 

Muir, 412. 

• Muir, P., 677. 

Muir, W., 199, 202, 20^ 

Muirs, Connell, and Co., 483. 
MiiUenbach and Thewuld, 673. 

Muller, — , 509. 

Muller, A., 332. 

Muller, C. A- and Co., 681. 

Muller, F., 165. 


: ftfycas, G., 557. 687, 693, 718. • - 

i Myers and Son, 506. • • 

| Mycrscouglf, Steel, and Co., 348. 

1 Mvuuuine — A preparation for medical use, 47. • 

» • 

! Nacke and Gchrcnberk, 478. 
j Kacre.- See Mother -of- pearl. 

Kaef, Matthias, 348. 

' Kaef und Schwartzenbacli, 366. , 

Kaeltjens, G., 471. _ 

Kaenny, 11., 449. • • 

J Kail-making Machines. — Mn chi nss for making, from 
1 France, 201. # mf 

• K ails.— Importance of tliis extensive branch of manufacture 

in Belgium, 501 . Qugnlitv annually exported, ro. Price * 
of iron used for nail-rod? lo^rer In Belgium than in 
• England, ib. Samples of hand-made nails from Belgium 
excellent, ib. Excellent quality of the hand-mafic njSRk 
fropi Austria, ib.% Pe<fiiliar twist. To the sliauk witch, 
increases its tenucity, ib. Reference to the macliino- 
made nails of the Unit oil States, ib. Great inlportance 

• of the twde, ib. Specimens exhibited ana Awards. db5,« 


Muller, F., 165. • England, ib. Semples of hand-made nails from Bblgium 

Muller, II. F.T399, 449. ~ • excellent, ib. Excellent quality of the hand-mode u5I Tfc 

Muller, J. P., ft. fropi Austria, ib.% Pe<2iliar twist* To the shank wlidi 

Mnlot and Son* 208. • increases its tsnucity, ib. Reference to the macliino- 

* Munich Royal Manufactory. Ko examples of ccclcsips- made noils of the United States, ib. Great inlportance 
tlcal glass painting contained in the Exhibition, 695. • of fye tapde, ib. Specimens exhibited ana Awards, £R)5,* 
Munjeet (a dye).— A substitute for madder, 46. Valuable fg)6, 508, 509. * » • * 

• tye iMT, ^ ot 80 wc ^ appreciated as it deserves, S K*ilor, J., lm. % • •* • • 

to. oomcF colours as permangnt as thogo dyed witli | Kainf, E., 6731 • s • 

madder, ib. *tlse gradually increasing, ib. Go*} j Kakhitclievan, Town .of (Russia), 472. • 

St. “ ' \nml _ RAO • 


samples exhibited, ib. 

Munro, J., juu.. 220. 

Muquardt, — . 406. » 

Murcia, Province of (Spain), 162, 601a • 
Miurley, W. J. f3., 376. • 

Mfiphy, J., 505, 51(f iu9 » 

Murray, — , 401. • 

Murray, Sir J., M J)., 47. 8 
Murray, W., 78, 5^9. . 

■Murray, Mr W., Bart, 1MI- 188. 
Muelma%u v A. von. 32, 585. 

Muuo Printing.— H istortr of music prin 


Go*} ; Kakhitclievan, Town of (Russia), 472. » 

Kantll, — , 563. # • 

Kanucci, — , W3.* • 

• Kapicr, R. (.luror^ t x>wi. ■ , 

# Kapierifiid Son, 198,204,218. • . 

• J KAriiTn-b — Obtained by the distillation or tar, 42. Also 
* from cannel coal, ib. Purples to which applied, 42, 43. 
KAifiiTfiAfANW-Obtainecl from coal-tar; sopiplpft therpotl 
45.49,50. J 

.* 8 Karcotinl— S pecimens of, 48. * 

Narishkin, L. K., Vrih 


of M. Derrieg of Paris, ib , . Difficulties to be si 
mounted before music printed by lettcig>ie|B can eqi 
that printed from engraved plates, ib. Good *wo 
produced by transfers of engraved music on lfchog: 
phic sfones, ib. Cost of printing bylitbograph grea 
than by letterpress, ib. Awards to Exhibitors ot mu 


is to be sur- j •Kasmyth, J. and Co., 200, 


equal Kassm? — S pecimens of wn3 
•worfc* of clajapipcs, 67 1 , w3. 

tiogaa- Kast, 11. I.fw2. f 


: fruits from ,^643. 


Assortment 

PromLing 


j (Class Xa).- 

of objeots in this Class, xi. List x>f»Jufors and Asso- Kattore, Rajah of, *564. 

dates appointed for this# Class, xxvii. I^st of Ex- Kaufical jNSTRi^iEift’s.— A zimuth <tompftss, f 

hlbltors to whom Council Medals have been awarded, * Department of The Admiralty, 218. 


lxv, lxvL The like of those 
have been awarded Ixvi, ,lxvii 


w _ from theCom- 

dais have been awarded, * jpfss Department of \he Admiralty, 218. ExcelLnice 
to whom Prise Medals *%f this instrument, ib. Marine compass of Mr. Dent 
. And of those of whom undisturbed by the motion of the skip or firing of the 


INDEX. , 


guns. 2{8. Description of this and other instruments 
exhibited by Mr. Dent, ib. Instrument for registering 1, 
the magnetfo fioorfe of aH^essel as actually steeled, ib. 

* Cgmpass inspirits, ib. Such instruments foundf-very 
valuable in* heavy seas, ib. rThis ‘instrument recon- 
c fiiended by its cheapness, ib . 0 Compass of new afid 


' Ingenious invention from tin United States, ib. Instru- 
ment* for measuring dhe rate or a vessel through the 
water, c ib. Instruments fcfr measuring tho depth of the 
% sea, 219. Exhibitors of nautical instruments few, and 
but littfo novelty displayed, with the exception of 
t those exhibited by Ericsson and St. John of the United 
States, 252. Observations fin the naulical astrono- 
mical instruments exhibited, ib. Vastous other nau- 
tioal instruments, 252, 253. ,■ 

0*1 aval Architecture,* Military Fn/jineerinci, Ori* 
nAVce, Armour and Accoutrements (Class VIT1«>. — 
Tabulrr classification of objects in this Clasfe ix, x. 
+ List of Jurors ami Associates appa’nted for this Class, 
<' xxvil. List or exhibitors to whom Council Medals 
have fc«n dwarded, Six. The like of those to wliom 
Prize Medals have, been awarded, lix-lxi. And of those 
of whoM Hom urablc Mention is made, lxi. List of 
exhibitors to whqm Money A words were made, ib. 
i Ye fy little improvement effected in the Navy until 
aftqr the genera 1 purification in 181A 209. Improved 
method of naval construction brought forward by Sir 
**ii. Seppings, ib. Introduction of semi-circylar or clli p- 
tipal-f hapedf* s terns, tb.' Enlargement of the u^per 
decks,* sparft gained ijiereliy for working the guns, ib. 
Additional splidity introduced in the construction^ 
greater durabi li ty obtained, ib. kd vantage of caps ana 
hammers boin^f adapted to the gre&t guns, ib. Intro- 
duction of complete* batteries of 68-^ourvlers, ib. Com- 
* bination of larger masts rendered more economical; 
easy, and solid, ib? Improvements introduced by Sir 
W*Symonds. ib. Series ef experiments aifll researches 
undertaken by Mr. J. Scott Russell to ascertain the 
'form of least resistance at a high lelocity, ib. Theory’ 
of stability examined by the Rev. H. Moseley, 210. 
Stowage of ships much improved of late years, ib. 
«■ «Sul itution of iron tanks for w:iter casks at the sug- 
gps{fon General Bentham, ib. Modes invented for 
preselling meat, ib. Preservation of gunpowder from 
humidity, ib? Great improvement in tno French Navy, 
ib. Series of impfovements of •the highest importance 
to the safety ofSnips, ib. Introduction of chain cables 


Into the NavV by Sir S. Brown, ib. Means devised by i Ncubfcrgcr, — , 509. 

TLf Tk. v. : t, i.!A 


M/Barbotin, 'Captain in the French service, by wliich 

S e chain cable ^an be worked on the capstan, ib. 
imarkable improvements recently made in anchdrs, 

< ib. General remarks on Sir W. S. llairis*s lightning 
conductor* ib. 'Important advantages resulting from 
Its introduction into the Navy, ib. Substitution of iron 
t for brood in ship-building, ib. Advantages of iron ships 
over^ wooden vessels, to. Jfpon vessels apt, however, 

# suited for wax purposed, ib. Economy resulting from 
the inventioh of the block machinery by tho late»Sir 
J. I. Brunei, ib. ' Improvements in the Construction of 
large blocks, W£ Rope-making likewise improved, 211. 
Operation qf laying tho topes by mechanical Vowcr 
owiqg tb British ingenuity, w. Corhage exhibited by 
the Cotomercial Marine of FraiSo superior to the 
British, t|. Improved texture of sail-cloths, tb. Large 
number of models contributed by the Admiralty and J 
merchant Builders, ik* Opinion that sq^ne record of] 
• those* qjilps should be preserved, in order to indicate 
tho present state of naval architecture in Great c Britain, 
ib. Principal dimensions and calculated elements of 
a complete sqyies of snijiitf ships in the Navy from a 
Urst-rate man-of-t ar to a smalrbrifr, 211. 212. Increased 
width, or Breadth of beam, of snips, introduced into 
tho_N avy within (he last twefity yeav, 211. Breadth 
of ueamArhen can^Pto, excess, contributes to make 
ships roll quickly and, alio deeply, ib. Principal df- 


Naylor, J., 506. 

Naylor, J. W., 491. r , r 
Naylor, Vickers, and Co., 10. 

Niylor, W., 48, 537. r 

Naze and Co., 689, 702. 

Neal and Tonks, 509. t 

Needham, H., 221. r . 

Needles and Pins— Specimens oil 503,/ 05, 508, 509. ‘ 
Needlewomen, Society of, 482. 

Needlework— Specimens of various kinds of . 472.' a 

tefei, , ■ \ 

Nogxetti and Zombra, 299, 30rf 301. , 

Nek*. W., 472. 

N^CK., 424,' ’485. 

Nelli, J., f64. 

Nelson and Butters, 602. 

Nelson* T., jun., 198. 

Nelson, T.‘»and J., 562. ( 

Nencini, Professor L., 686, 704. 

The like of those to whom It Noukomm, Chevalier (Juror and Associate), xxvii, xxix. , 

* ■' Nepal (East Indies)— C ollection of the woods of, 'a 23, 

125. r 

’Nepal, H.H. the Maharajah off 73, 75, 89, 102. 

Ncraudfcau, J. A., 426, 4&4. 

Nesbit, J.C/1 f. 

NesbWt, — , 388. * 

No toiler, A. D. Van del Gon, 95. • 

Netherlands — S nmjJn’S of pearl barley, groats, floor, Sec., 
from, 55. Samples of oil cake, 56. Chocolates, 59. 
Samples of starch derived from different sources, 78. 
Samples of drawn horse-hair, 160. Samples of wax, 

• 1&1 (Specimen of animal charcoal, 166. Levelling 
* .aVpafntus, 254 4 . Balances, 260. Powerful magnets, 
280. Dynamostatcr, intended for use os a dynamo- 
meter for ploughs, 304. 305. Sun-dial, 308. Specimens 
of cordage and damasks, 373. Few specimens of print- 
ing, 406 «. Examples of bookbinding, 426. Statistics 
of the paper manufacture of the Netherlands, 444. 
Collection of stationery, printing, &c., 452, 454. Spe- 
cimens of carpets, 475. Bronze statues, bells, zinc, 
castii^ See., 506, 508. Articles of gloss, 536. Japanned 
screen, 551 . Specimens of India-rubber boots, 596. 
Nets, Sieves, &c.— Specimens of, 218. * 

Netscher, A. D. Van dcr, 102. 9 

No' tic ton and Son, 509. 

Neuber, F.,478. 


mentions and calculated elements of the experimental J NeWingtor, JX\ S.,242. 


frigates of the Royal Navy? 211. 215L Experiments 
• made v/fth these vessels to test their sSftne qualities 
and results. 211; Prinripal dipiensicms and calculated 
elements of the experimental brigs of tho Royal Navy, J Newman, — , 55 
2ft-214. General observations on^addle-wheel steam* Vft “ rTV ' 0 ” T qK< 
ships, 211-215. ^ JCppli<m^©n of the screw propelle/ to 
ihips of wax of recent date, 215. Table of tne prin- 
clpcd kmensfa gt mid ealcqlated eUment* of ships qf 
•'.Vfar fitted Witi* wrist j^ropeUers, 216. Enumextetjon of 
awards-for uyah^nukposes, sod objects connected (vith 
the naval sir^oe, 215^19. • . 


AN j 

Ncuhaus and Bliiscli, 35. 

Neumann, T. L. f 399, 449. 

Neuwall Brothers; 63. 

Netiant and Ffleidercr, 367. • 

Nevill, A., and Coj, 478. f 

Ncwall, It. S , 506. c 

Nnwberryi F., 315. m 

N ewberry, J. and R., 448. 

Newbould and Boildon, 491. 

New Brunswick.— Geological structure and mineral pit- 

* ductionfj identical r r ith Canada, IQ. Itjccnt discovery 

* of aspluute and lignite on the shore# of the Poticodiac, 
ib. Resources of New Brunswick with regard to the 
manufacXtre of iron and steel, ib. Fine specimens of 
myrtle or ber^y wax from New Brunswick, 83. Small 
collection off woods, 140. Sample of candles mode 

* from Vegetable wax, 626. * 

Newbury (Berks)— Collection cfl^solls from tho neigh- 
bourhood of, 13/ 

Newcastle (New South Wales)— Preserving Company, 65. 
Newcastle Railway Station— Mqdel of the roof of, 208. 
Newcastld-ogi-Tyne Coal Trade Committee, 10. * • 

Nav College, £)xyord — Painted windows in the chapel 
of, |®%red to, £34. * 

•Nfewcomb and Jones 9 4 75. 

Mew* Granada.— Emeralds, in the veinstone, ffcon^ the 
Muso (Muzo) Mine, 13, 33. 


•Nr.tf Jersey — Iron wire 
‘ ttoreof, 18. 

New Jersey Ei 


from, regularity and tenuity 
Company, Ifi. 


a ewn|jui, u ., mz, ow, out, oua. 

Nftwman, J. W. (Juror), xxviii. * 

Newnham, TtG^ 208. 

New Origans Most .— Bale of New Orleans moss prepared 
as a substitute for horse hair, 108. 

New Quay Quarries (Cornwall).— Porphyry, described 
as Elvan s(one from, 13. • { 
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New South WAfta— Samples oPoftve oil from, 83, 

pies of cotton, 95. Collection of specimens of woods, 
147, 149. .Specimens of tnflow, 163. Collection of 
loape EMPufa ctiuyd at Bathurst, 610. Specimens of 
spermaceti and spermaceti handles, 627. Contributlbn 
of a polished-wood desk, 653. 

Newtdn,C. H., 122. * % 

Newton, C. T. (Juror), mi. • 

Newton, JoiSs, anoNr lllia, 475, 728. • * 

Newtoift,4i. Y^Van, 411. . 

Newton»andfion,307. • • s • ' 

NJW York AgriculturafSociety, 53. • 9 

New York Iron Bridge ConMny, 208. % ' . 

New Zealand.— O res exhibiting the result of geological 
explorations In New Zealand, 15. C&eals from Xcw 
ZSalahd, all of good character, 52. Samplesof maize, 


Ndrdlinger, Professor, 153. 

g ordmann, C. L., 158. 
oufoi# Island — Sample of jnaizo fronif 53. Rxcellenfc 
sample of coffee, 5 tf. Box of Cayenne pepped of v< 
Aperior quality, 62. 

JouAii 


x of Cayenne pepped of veiy , 
Arrowroot, flff Hcmtikabla* * 
\ colouring material cabled blood juice, tke produce of a 
tree growing in Nonolk Island, 90. • • . 

Norman, —.403. • 9 m • • 

Norman, S. W., 480. . 9 • • 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, jkv. • . 

Nouttiehn Circabs (East Indies).— Collection of the wood* 
of, contributed by the Indian Go^fhm|pt, % 127. 

Northern Lig^tB, Commiuioners of, 530. « 

Northumberland. — Docuingnts Bn the geology of the coal 
districts of*N orthumbcrlandp 10, 11.— Seoialso Lead 


Zealand, all or goou cnaracier, oz. oampwoi mwae, ; Ore. • . 

53. The * Maori flour” from New Zealand deserving ! Northumberland, Hig Grace the Duke of, 217. - % 

of notico. 55. Beautiful sample of resin, 76. .Sped- Norfli Wayne Scythe Company (Umteditetatca), 489. 
mens of hinau, a bark used for dyeing black„90. Also , Nobwaj— C ollection ot wowj carvings from, 60*— S«o also^ 
lichen or orchiHn weed, ib. Good specimens of tan- j __ Sweden mid Norpay. a 

ning barks, 93. Samples of flax p 
•leaves of the Phormium tenax, 101, 


. OpOVAIUCIIO V* ' 

prepared %rom the I Nott and Gamble, 288. 

[ f 103. Interesting ^Nottbock, C. (Juror), xxviii. 


• a 


•waves us uiw a nurmturn icww, tui, iw* . _ . . 

specimens showing the manufacture^)!' New Zealand Nottingham.—- bee Lace. w ~ N oa 

flax, 101. List of tho woods native *>f, or grown in, NoumcIIg Muntogne Zinc MmiAg Compftiy (Belgium), AS. 
“ Specimefl of soap, 61<b Spo- — See also Zinc. • e _ 

ects 646 Native dressing- . Nova Scotia.— Geological structure of the colony illws- 
■ * - J ‘ t rated, 16. llarytes, iftanganeflt, coal, iron mid. copper 

ore, gypsum, and basaltic minerals found there, H}p # 17. 
Rumples of good red wheat, 52. Small collection of 
wooas, l^p. Specirilens orturs and skiBs, fellow 

soap from Halifax, 610. TqLJow merit'd candles, 618. 
(Contribution of spiffed birds, 646. Specimen of a simple 
Indian fan, 66§. “ 


Jjffuiie. 


New Zealand, 120, 149. 
cimens of preserved insects, 
case, 653. See also CoaL Copjw Ore . 

Limestone. * ffres. Pumice Stone. Sulphur. 

Nicaragua Wood. — Sec Peach-wood. • * 

Nichol, G. G., 73. 

Nicholas’ Sr^Cuuncii, Hamburg— Model of, 688, 096. 
Nioholay, J. M (Juror), xxviii. xxxii. * 

Nichplay and Son, 384. _ • _ 

Nicholls, J., 13. . % • • * 

Nicboll., M., 305. . 

Nicholson, W. f 491. • 

Nicholson, W. N., 238, 242, 506. 

Nickel. — Specimens of ores of uranium, nickel, cobalt, and 
vanadium, from Prague, 2L. Ores .of nicxel ami cobalt 
from the Mine of Zemberg, in Hungury, ib. Prodncts 
obtained 

* tions 

cobalt , _ ^ , 

* tftllic nickel and cobaltiferous products, ib. Collection 
illustrative of the preparation of nickel, ib. Prepara- 
tion of nickel at rho Jsabellenhuttc Smelling Works, 
near Dillcnlmrg, 33. 

Nickel, Chloride or- Specimens of, 47. • 

Nickels, C., and Co., 596. 

Nicklin and Sucatli, 50G. * 

Nicol and Alton, 546, 552. 

fticol,G. G.,89. . • • 

Nicolas, P.. 209. 

Nicolls, Miss, 000. 

Niedree, J . E., 425, 453, 741 . 

* Niello-Work. — Notices ef objects of art in, 687. 

teristics of this kind of work explained, 695, 
long neglected, revived in the present day with great 
succBssbjt Wagner, ib. # • 

Nietxchmaun ami waccani, 306. • • 

Nieuwerkcrke, Comte, 700. 9 

Nigg, — , 688, 703. • , 

Nightingale, W. and C., 163. # . x ' 

Nune-Tourinsk Imperial Establishment^ 1188111 )) **3‘ 
Nuny-Tagilsk Copper Ground (Siberia).— TMs the mofft 
• important locan^id present known for the fkier kind* 
of Siberian malachite, 569. « 

Nillus. — , jun., 179. • , 

Nieeveh.— S peoiiflens of glass manufacture from, 521, 523» 
•Nissen, J^llary, and P**er, 48, 

Nisson, J.,260, 263. * . * 

NiteatA.— S ee Ammoni a, Nitrate qf. Baryta. ^itnAe qf. 

•Leaf* Nitrate cf. Silver, Nitrate * * • • • a 

Nitre.— tlse thereof formerly in the ?T Wchro- 

* mate of po&sh, 39. Used in glass making, 524. 

Nitric Acip. — P rice thereof in Germany, 4 y.* 

•Nixey, W. G.. 48, 509. 

Noback, C. (Juror), xxviii. « 

Nobert, P w A. f 268. 

NobilL C., 563. 

Noe, O., 564. • 

Noel, •*% sen., 599. 

Nogarhde, J. L., 162. 

Nogueixa, A. S., 96. t , 

Noirsain, J., 506, 562. 

Noordendoru. P. II., 403, 40& 

Norchl, — , 366. a . 


IHUllill lull, U09, | w 

Nova Scotia Central Committee, 16, 384, 386. • 

Nowill, J., and'Sonf, 489. • 

Nove, — , 55. 

Nubar Bey (Juror), xxix. 

[ Nulh, — , Van Der, 425. • w _ . 

LNchderimi, Paging. &c., bUcniNES.- See Paging Machines. 
Nunn, — , 296. 

Nunns, 11., and Clark, 334. „ _ 

Nc (LEMBERG FOUNTAIN — Model of the, 208, 689, 698, 74)5. 
Nuremberg Glasses — Description thereof, r»i£i». •• • 

Nut-galls— Collection of, from Turkey, 87 < ala# the co- 
louring matter precipitated, ib. • 

Nutmegs— Samples of nutmegs from various quarters, 62 . 
Nye, E.. 545, 552. * 
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Nys and Co., 392. 

Oak Bark. — S uperiority fliercgf fer tanning purposes, 91. 

# Samples of English, Colonial ft*d«F oreign bark, 93. 
Oak V eneeus— llofcdbome specimens of, 121. • — 

Oakley, E.. 11. 9 - • 

Oostlei«and Palmer, 332. 


CliaAc-_ 
The art 


nor. 3 

Oates, J. P., 331, 354. 

Oatm^li. Floue.— Samples of, 54. • i ^ 

Oats.— SanAles oi “Winter Oats,** of excelled quality, 
Pxhibitfd by H.K.H. Pfincg Albert 52. Sample* 

• oats from Australia, % Cample of Polish oats from 
Cafiada, of admirable quality,*#. Samples of fair 

n ‘ity, from Belgium, ib. Samples from Russia, 53. 
pfe» .f q,ts from IfnglfrU seed, fwm Russia, ib. 

sass-CT’'** . : , • ■ • 

Object U lasses m Tiibcopb. — S ee Tcbatcptt. 

Obry, iAnard, and Co., 428, 432, 454. , 


aj 

Ock#l, 158. 
O^Conni 


w Connor, M.*and A., 687, 695. * • * _ . • • 

Octo-$as&e. — Invention of, by J. B. V iqllame, of Paris, 330. 
Odent. Sons, and €oa 428, 432, 453. 

Odcrntieimer, P. (Juro^), ixa. 

Odeum, J.M., 226,^27, 242. 

Odlot, 518. , 

. 0‘Bonnell, M ary, 598. . 

LOebler, K..te. 1 . 

Oersted, l’rofeesor, 282. * 

Oertlmg, A., 252, 259. > 

OcrtllDR, WJ58. 

Offerge*, F. J., 23. 

Offorgiann, ^ 

Offcrmann, 

Qffncr Broth As, - 
C%deu, — , 252. v 
Oger, J. ll.M.,014. t 
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0U«, E. F.j 31. 


United* States, ib. r 'r f 

Ooi^AXE Bruisers. — B ernards on Nicholson’s and on 
Hornsby's oil-cako bruisers, *238. Prizes awarded, 
238-242. r 

_Oil-Colo6bs, Printing in.— See Printing in Oil Colours . 
i)il Leather. — See Jjcttiher. c r 11 

Oils (Various^— Apparatus for the distillation of oil from 
schist, by M. Moehly, 29. Valuable oil tTor lubricating 
purposes procured by tne distillation of cannel coal, 43. 
Speciifions of oil for watches and fine machinery, 44. 
Great importance of oil, 79. Number of purposes to 

S bfch applied in arts and manufactures, ib. Divided 
( ito two.cla&es, the fat or fixed oils, ib ana the 
essential or volatile oils*, ib. The first of thc& classes 
is again divided into fluid aud solid oils, ib. Quality 
depends in j art on the nature and goodifess of the seed, 
or nut from which expressed, ib. Quality alsd inflq; 
enoed by the THtodfess employed in extraction, ib. Many 
descriptions of oil admirably suited for various pur- 
poses, but little tesod on account of price, ib. Tliesc 
tend to regulate the price of oils generally in the market, 

■1 . 1*-! - " «L 1 


tend to regulate the price of pi Is generally m the market, 
ib/ Price of tallofi? to some extent Regulated by that of 
»-palm and cocoa-nut oil, ib. Use of oil for the lubrica- 


Oldenburo Cjjtlb— M odel of. 700. * 

Oldfield and Co., 663. t> * 

Olive-Oil.— S ee Oils (various). t 

Olives and Olive-Oil.— O bservations on thfi exhibition of 
olives and olive-oil, 57. Magnificent olives from Spain, 
ib . Those from Portuprfl also admirable* ib. 

Olivier, — f 408. t , 

OUerdissen, P., 99. ' /*' *' * 

/>Imo, J., 67. 4 • •> 

f Olonetz, Imperial Foundries .for Cannon/ 3J. r f 
Qi&ou, £,, 470. i «> 

Onions, J. 509. . 4 

Onaiow, M V., 63, 73, 1S2, 111 ' 

OnteC— A rticles manufacture! from onyx and agate from 
Obersteln, m Prussia, 517. b • 

Opdcnhoff and llartung, 380. f 

Opera-Glasses.— Observations on the. opera-glasses exhi- 
hibited, 273. 

Opigcz and Chazelle, 482. , • 

Opium.— Specimen of Frenoh opium. V3. 

Optical-Glass.— Observations, in detail, on the disc, exhi- 
bited by Mr. Chance, stating the dimensions of the disc, 
its weight, Kb state as to tension, &c., 270. Remarks 
on the other optical -glasses and discs exhibited, 270, 
274. f^eat difficulties attendant upon the manufacture 
of opticfil-^lass ; in what they consist, 528. Attention 
which has been given to the subject, by John Dollond ; 
prizes in vain ofl&ed by the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, 529. Solution of the difficulty, by Guinand, ib. 
Commission, composed of Messrs, llcrschcl. Faraday, 
Dollond, and Roget, instructed to pumUe the inquiry 
us to tlio manufacture of flint-glass, i«* Death of M. 


the Mate of oil only, *6„: the two Iqpt chiefly as seed, ib. 
Quantities of these oils, also whale find spermaceti, 
imported Into Great Britain in 1850, ib. Quantity of 
tallow imported, ib. Valuable series of specimens of 
cotton seed, ana the oil and oako obtained from it, 

*%fter the expression of the oil, t\ Oil of cotton-seech 
made in small quantities for a considerable number of 
years, ib. Good samples of rape, olive, and almond 
dbil, 80. Rape oil better suited for the lubrication of 

"ftiachinery than any other oil, ib. English grown rape 
yields oil of superior quality to any foreign seed, ib. 
Variates descriptions of tils exhibited ; Prize Medals 
and Honourable ftfcmtions awarded, 60, et serj. V aluable ( 
series of oils topluded in the collection of Liverpool 
imports, 80. c General remarks on \ho several descrip-* 
tiocis of oil and vegetable butter from India, 80 -82. 
Samples of eightqpnM&oripnons of oil from Ceylon, 82. 
Kne specimens tor finyrtle or berry wax from the Cape 

- of Good Hope and New Bruns* lex, 82, 83. Excellent 

• material for thc^nanufacture ofqandlos, 83. Interesting 
collection bf oils and oil-seeds front Western Africa, ib. 
Good samples of cocoa-nut oil from the Mauritius, ib. 
Specimens of lauijel and crab or carapa oi^from British , 
Guiana, ib. % Crab and qpc<R£-nut <fil frora'Pmudod, ib. 
Samples ofofive oik from South Australia ana J|,ew 
South IVales, ib A Specimens ef oils from America, ib. 
Series of samples of oils from Austria, ib. Samples of • 
good vegetablo oils in the Polgiafi collection, ib. t Vege- 
table wnx £ft>m Chino, ib. Phygicak dimeter thereof, 
ib. ••Series of Egyptian oils worthy .if Special Mention, 
ib. Collection of samples of ml from Fronds, 83, 84; ( 
also fromrAlgeria, 84. Samples of oils from«the States 
of the Zolluereln, ib. Fair samples of oil frona Holland, 1 
ib. c Large number and excellent spocimfins of oils in 

* the Pbftuguese collections, ib. Samples of the empy- 
feumatlo volatile oil, obtained by tho destructive dis- 
tillation of birch bark, from Bi/MA, ib. Employment 
of this tubs tatcein the fntepaCdtiau of Russia leather, 
A. -Specimens or oils from Sardinia, ib. Fine samples 
of oi] iu the Spanish oollectioms, ib. Samples of com- 
mon fixed oiMtnd volatile oils used i#pej$umery from 
Tunis, *$. Good speosnemf of linseed and rape oil from 
Sweden, ib. Numerous ad interesting §erie%.of oils 
included in* the Turkish cAleotlons, 84* 85. Good' 

# sampl«vof olive all, $om Tuscany, 85>*€lass of sub- 
ztanoei under Chic head, likely to be of great com- 
mercial importance, U8. Prongraes differing from 
tl* finest raetable dlla ib. Som^ qf them can be< 
supplied Eggp Quantities and vt a moderate qfbst. 
ib. *Speolmen8 > exhibited, name# of exhibitors, and 

QslBtes AXDjCkn^^arki on the collection Vf oil 
seeds cad thstre&es, 55. 5)8. 


530, 531. Council Medal awarded for optical-glass, 
536. Honourable Mention, 537. 

Optical Instruments. Importance of the telescope, 263* 
Few taicscopes exhibited, ib. The larger are for the 


most part good, ib. Commendation of a telescope exhi- 
bited oy Wray, with a solid substance, instead of flint- 
glass, ib. Samples of optical-glass, ib. Object-glasses 
made of English glass, ib. Noble piece of apparently 
pure flint-glass, ib. Pure glass, both crown and flint, 
contributed by Daguot, ib. No lenses or prisms from 
British contributors, ib. The only specimens from 
France, ib. Collection of mOBt delicately-constructed 
instruments adapted for physical investigation, ib. 

% Lnrge number of microscopes exhibited, ib. English 
microscopes stand pre-eminent, ib. Two lighthouses 
exhibited, ib . ; the glass of neither purl, ib. 

Qfban, J. M., and Son, 22. • 

Orchard, — , 300.* ‘ 

Orcuil. — N ature of the colouring matter obtained there- 
from, 88. Various specimens exhibited, 88, JO. §. 
€>rcin.— Prepared front lichens, 50. * 

Ordain Stonf..— Pinnacle made />f Ordain stone from Bel- 
gium, 5fi8. 

ORDNANCE.-rEfFeotiveness of the artillery of Groat Britain, 
219. Some o£the rare qualities due to the exertions of 
, General Congreve, ib. Employment of rookets, in the 
• army, Vs projectiles due also to General Congreve, ib. 

Difficulties in the use of, at fluff these have been over- 


See afcjq. Cannon , «• * 

Ordnance Department or Great Britain, 222* 
Oruunaj.V^ 366 v c » 

J.. . /Ji. .. V T . .1.1 j . xt. l.U! 


and the oapper mines of Kawaii, already the object or 
mractioal workings, ib. Ores from Mount Tilfllab 
• (Algiers), 29. Sundry ores from the provinces of 


Aimers and Constantine, ib. • 

Organ, 7., 13, 568. i 

Organs.— ExpUnations of the variousflmprovements Hlus- 
^ trated in the organs exhibited by Messrs. Hill tend Son, 
by Mr. ifc. ^iUis, and by M. M. Ducroquet, of Paris, 
324, i»25. Remarks ora the various organs exhibited, 
324-326. Explanation of Gray and Davidson’s inge- 
nious and simple contrivance fbr combining the great 
organ with the swell organ, B25. Beautiful tpecnugi} 


INDEX. 


• of a chamber organ from Florence, 836. Description machines fbi 

of Schulze and Sons 1 organ pen seasing two manuals, ib. • paging mach 

Small chmrt organ, by Holdftch; peculiarity of the Machines for ruling na] 

stops^.^Rnhanmmio orgarain vented by Lieut-Colonel . baring the leaves or m 

T. P. Thompson, M.P. : built by Robson, ib. fee also e * * I. 

Barrel Organ* . ' 4. Pagherre, — , 405. I 

Oroanzine — Sped mens of, 356. 364. » • Paguy, — , 4/0. 1 

Oms*JP(Eaat Jndia^-CoRection of the woods of, contd* Pahud, H. (Juror), xxix. 

• buted by the Jndlhn Government, 127. • ' » Paillard, K., 506. 

OaleaMI ClotH— Spedmensiof; exhibited, 358. Specimens , Paillard, V., 515. • 

«of dyeing in OrTcans»eloth, 459. •• Pfflllart Brothers, 391. 

OrikAJiENTjy. Woods.— S ee ^Timber, $c. 9 „ Paillette, P., 600. 

Ornaments for Interior Decorations.-' See Carkm-Tigrre.' Paine, — , 277.# 
Papier-Mache* % . ^ Paine. J. M., ll«J 


machines for the same purpose. 198. Specimens of 
paging machines for ledgers, cheque bomb, &c., ib. 
Machines for ruling naper, 6. Improved mode jif num- # 
taring the leaves or account books by means ttypeof, ,* 


Ornaments for Tnteriob Decorations- See Carkm-rigre. 
Papier-Mache. % \ 

• Orr, -|,435. * • >• 

Ornamental Design.— General remarks on ormAnent and 

ornamental design, 708, et tea. Liability of the public 
taste to vitiation, 708. Distinction between design and 

• ornament, ib. Renaissance style, 709. Louis*Uuatorzo 
style, ib. Anciefft styles of ornament ; necessity for 

• discrimination in the adoption thereof, ib. Two classes 
t»f ornomentists ; the traditional, who supcrstitiously 
reverence the remains of past ages, and those who pay 
no deference to authority ib. Go^rntng principles in 

9 modern omamentists; incongruities and ificoinjiatible 
combinations, 709, 710. Ancient am# Modern orna- 
mentation ccgnporcd, 710, 717. Wanttof unity between 
the designer and the manufac direr ; the former not 
appreciated by the latter, 711. TaBto for design little 
dimisod in England, ib. Circumstances to be consi- 
• dered in ‘©omparing the progress of this county in 
ornament •and art-workmanship with fontincntal 
ngtions, 711, 712. Ornamentation fndebted^to article 
design, 712. Artistic design as devlloped in the £uM- 
bition, ib. • 

Consideration of the subject of ornamental design classi- 
fied under various heads, viz. Decoration of build- 
ings, 712- 720. Domestic ami other funiifprc, 720-731. 
Domestic utensils aud objects of personal use, 731-741. 
Garment fabrics, 741-748. 


Paine, — , 277.3 t , 

Paine, J. M., 11,36. 1 

Painted Cloths job Furniture, Sc.— General rtmagts on 
• this class of manufacture, 729. • 

Painted or Stain® Glass. — Observations as etc* thcr 
standards by which gloss-painting mould he judged, 
533* Rules to b%obsen r 0M by the artist in tms depart- # 
meut of the Arts ; effective style# of composition fqg 
> such w'ftrKb, ib. The works 06 the first hag of the six* 

• tcenth century to be token os tile true standards, 534. 

Conditions of a good painty* oft fly. ; teats afforded 
ib ancient and modern examples, 534, 535. Difficulties 
opposed to successful imitation^ 535. ReraaJks as to ‘ 
particular specimens qf glass-plointing in the Exhibi- 
tion, ib. Notices of the principal works in Itained 
glass, &c., 686, 687. •• 

n,. : J 1 _i 


» dered in 'comparing the progress of this country in • tion of painted glass proceeded in the early a£es, 714, 

ornament •and art-workmanship with Continental 715. Different views of the art which have 6nrung up* 

nations, 711, 712. Ornamentation fndebted^to article with its rival ;• application of pictorial art to glass pic- 

design, 712. Artistic design as devlloped in the turcs, 715. Notices of tbe.piincipal works in the re- 

bition, ib. • • elective styles in the Exhibition, ib. Fault in modern. 

Consideration of the subject of ornamental design classi- painted glass of having a prevoiliifg not or hue ; this 
fled under various heads, viz. Decoration of build- often tin case with Fr^pch glass, 715, 716. Doubts 

ings, 712 720. Domestic ami other fumifcirc, 720-731. w hether the subject of leading has had the attention it 

Domestic utensils aud objects of personal use, 731-741. • deserves, 716. • # 

Garment fabrics, 741-748. Painted Glass, Designs for.— Notice of, 689, 702. 

Extension of education for art-workmen expedient ; in- Painters' Colours.— See Colour *, Painter /. 
stniction at Government schools of design 748, 749. Painting.— Reasons for excluding works of art in •this . 

T a. ~ r.4lk VvtiiKUUn CQ1 * 


French public establishments— Paris, Lyons, &c., 749. department from the E: 

•Orreries, Peanetaiiiumh, &c. — The time, ingenuity, and Painting on China. — Noti 
expense devoted to^rreries, plunetnriums, and nstrono- merit in painting on chi 
mical machines wasted, 306, 307. Kemurks on (he , Painting on Glass.— JPwo 
orreries exhibited, 307. Observations on tho various glass, 694. Chnracterisi 
planeteriums cxlilbited, ib. • < > examples in th% Exhibi 

Orsetti, C. T., 85. # * tory at Munich, or fjyn 

Orsi and ^rmjmi, 576. high character of the 

Osier, F., and Co., 532, 536, 735. • • bhshments, 695. Kerns 

Osmond, G., Stj9. • 9 • buted to this departmen 

Osnahurgs. — General excellence of tho specimens exhi- tectonic style, 

bited, 371, 972. • on a work in this scctloi 

fhtin, Baron, K. M. D’ (Juror), xxvii. • 4 G99. The like on works 

Osweoo Starch Factor y\U ni ted States)*, 55, 78. d OrVuorta in the Austria 

Otte, C. J., 23. * Painiing on Tiles^Ncw^i 

Uttman, 425. » on tiles described, 694. 

Otto, — ,404. • • # • Paints, Min seal. — Coaipof 

Oudard, L., Son, add Bou^hcrot, 637, 641. • • remain attached to meta 

Oudin and Co. f 65. 9 stbstances used m the a 

Ounkovsky, M., 53. »i Palam-CottAi JCasPlndiei 

Ourscamf, The Company of (France), 3^8. • contributed byFh^lndii 

Outhwaite,T. P.,225, 226. - • . PaihubeiP, V., 552. • 

Outeldge, J., 7G 140,596. * Falis, A.,J»15. 

Overman and Oel(m^i75. 1 Palissy Ware— Remarks o: 

Owan, C., 48. Uallilur, V., «S3. 

Owen 378, 401. 9 Palm Leaves.— Great use t] 

Owen, J., 84. ' 0 • topics, 601. No parti 

*)wen, Prefessor R. (Juror $nd Associate), xx^, xxvi, xxx. be useless ; ndtr me de 

Owtram fad Co., 348. • growth, ib. Sampffis d 

Oxalic Acid- Samples of, 45, 49. . , - 9 of the palm: prizes awi 

OxftAd Mversity, 400. 4 / • • • • Palm OflL- Seed#. • 

Oxgall, Inspissated— Samples of, 50. • Palm SuGAKf.-^Exhiblted c 

Oxides.— fee Chromium, Oxide if. . Iron, Oxide of. Lead. Palmella, Duke of, 33, 99, 

Oxide of. Mercury, Red Oxide of. Fin* Oxide if. Pa1me% — ,40^ 

• Uranium, Oxide of Zinc, Green Oxide if. Zinc, Oxtd\ { Palmer, Bw4p.^45, 346.# 
of. 4 • Palmer ao hkCX, 506. 

Oxlan<LR. # 9,* 48. Palmer, 3. L., 506- 

Oxley, T.. 78. • Palme#, P. (Absorb*© Juror), xsx. 

Oyler ana Andersdb, 61. ■ Palmer, T. L.^9M. • 

Oyler, a, 48. PMmer, W. R., 22F. . 

1 * PalmquUt,— ,98. 1 

Pacini, D., 85. • . , Palsgrave, J. T., 407,«I53. 

Paddou and Ford, 506. Palmer, 8.. 491. • * 

Paging Machin es. — Elaborate machine which prints, num- PaEffiatiochi, Marquis, 563. 

' ben, eats, and pefks railway tiokets, 198. Smaller Panxiconogbaphy.— M ethp 


department from the Exhibition. 691. ^ 

Painting on China. — Notices of tlie principal Folks of 
merit in painting on china, 687, 688, 694, 69#, 706. 
Painting on Glass.— J^wo distinct styles of painting on 
glass, 694. Characteristics of cqgji explained, ib. No 
► examples in th% Exhibition from the Royal Manufac- 
tory at Munich, or t^offi Messrs. Boisscree, ofh Bonn ; - • 
high character of the wofts # papduced at those eesta- 

• bhshments, 695. Remarks on 2h<f works of art contri- 

buted to this department • 1st. Ecclesiastical 
tccjonic style, *6, oxndl Pictorial jttyle, ib. Remarks 
on a work in this section in the Bavarian Deportment, 1 
G99. The like on works in the French Department, 702. 
OrVyirkg in the Austrian Department, 7(ft. • • 

Painting on TiLEsVNew^rgcesB of mowchromF painting 

* on tiles described, 694. • • • • • 

Paints, Mu* e*al. — Compodtiddd to dry undcr 9 water and to 

remain attached to metals exposed to heat. 43. Mineral 
stbstances used in the manufacture of paints, 44. 
Palam-CottAi jEasPlndies.)— Collectiorf of the woods of 
contributed Dv a th%lndian GoveiVimeut, 130. * . . 

PaihUbei#, V., 552. • 

Falis, A.,Jil5. • * 

Palissy Wabe— R emarks on examples of, F34. 

Palm Leaves.— Great use thereof to the inhabitants of ihd 
trd^ics, 601. No part of the family of palms se&ns to 
be useless ; ndfcr^pe developed at every stage of their 
growth, ib. Sampffis of ibanuffmtmlbs froln the fibres 
of the palm : prizes awarded, ib. • % • 

Palm OfL-^eeOil. • , .* • • 

Palm SuGAHf.-%xhibited chiefiy as conositkSs, 631 • 

Palmella, Duke of, 33, 99, • • . 

Palme%— ,40b • 


ints, num- PaEffiatiochi, Marquis, 563. * 

. Smaller Panezconogbatht.— Method of repfoduc^& by means of 


INDEX,. 


; or other draw* 


hlo press, any lithographic < 

% ascription of the process, ib. « 

«•' P an eiaDecobAt onIk-H omisome specimens of, 546. 

( PAHKpk. — 8qjnples of different species of ponicup from 

Papizid^L (Juror), xxxi. f { * 1 * 

c Banna and Alexis, 158. « 

Podsa and Hanschild, 3^. % *> 

PantaxAoh Srifrra.— Specimens of those cloths, 375, 376. 

_ Paoletti,9., 55. o 

• Paolides, B., 16C. . . 

PapavoinGi ai\d Cfiatcl, 196, 199. 

Pape, J. H., 834. _ * * 

Taper and Paper-making. — Jrhe introduction of paper 
datcfli from the unit el of the Arabs irt Spain and Sicily, 
in this part of Europe, and from tlrt time of tlie C$u- 
' ff si^ers as regards tne southern iNjfth)n,42G. Originally 
invented in China, ib. History of the origin onU jiro- 
gresl of the manufactory, 426, 427. Establishment of a 
paper-mill at f Nuremberg, in Germany, in 1390, 426. 
lntroductiqp of pappr-raaking into Frauce dates fiom 
the •fourteenth oentury, 427. Tn England the manu- 
facture was introduced much later, and wax import Al 
from France? ib. Improvements mode in paper-n aking* 
by Haskorville Cn 1750, by wofve moulds, tb. High 
reputation maintained by Holland for its hnrd-si/ed 
hand-made laid tfriting-papers, tb. indention of ma- 
chines for making continuous paper, ib. Subsequent 
English improvement^ ib. Mode of drying, fmitliing, 
c.n&'Cuttlfig pbper, invented by Mr. iCiompton, ib. 
ltapiU mhntifacturosif fine writing-paper, 42*. Strong 
and firm pwper required for newspopcis, ib. Use of 
ge&tiiie for sifting paper, ib. insertion of the water- 
mrfrk and maker s nqpie in continuous paper, so as to 
resemble hnnd-riadc paper, ib. Improved made »)f 
finishing pAiei dj means of cast-iron roilois, thr inven- 
tion of Mr. Barratt, ib. Patent for inserting the water- 
marl, &c., into contiifuouH paper, obtained by M. 
sJequicr in 1831, ib. Feculiav construction of strainer^ 
invented by Mr. Ibotson in 1830, it. Most countries 
have adopted these strainers, tb. Superiority of Euglish- 
fcmadc writing-paper, ib. Thinnest po*t W'riting-}mpcrs 
"best manufactured on the continent, ib. Consideiable 
quantity of this thin paper imported in England, not- 
withstanding the high protective duty, ib. Drawing- 
papers and strong account book blue-laid papers. 4 of 
English make, unrivalled, ib. Filtering-paper, for* 
chemical pqrpHsea, invented by M. Journet, ib. Fires 
ptfiof cartridge-paper, jus vented hy M. Merimee, to. 
^Advantages theyrti*, &. Sluing in the vat offers many 
advantages, ib. K Gelatine preferred in this country for 
sizing writing-papers, ib. Introduction of high glazing 
for paper consequent on tie of steel pens, 428, 12 j. 
Glamg low carried on at moqf paper-mi As, in all 
countries, 423. Different processes of glazing, ib. No 
difficulty in glazipg * ' ' “ 

paptr, different moi 


lag-paper in padtofe, 431, 438. Remarks relative t to 
the paper-manufacture of France, 432. Species of paper 
made In the Sandwich Islands fronj vegetable sub* 
stances, ib. Every fibrous plant Is capable, of being 
* converted into paper, tb. Algerine Paper ov the dwarf 
palm, ib. First papcr-tnachine established in France 
# in 1815, ib List of file French paper-makers contri- 
buting specimen^, ib! Present statistics of th©*Trenoh 
f papew-making trade, ib. Tabb* Rowing the import 
and export of paper, rags, 6ft}., in F«ancei 432, 433. 

• cStateT oi pai>er-maKing in Be^ium, 433. Rapid progress 
f of the tv ado, ib. Statement of the paper exported from 

Belgium in 1849, ib. Slrfistics relative ttf the manu* 
fUoture of paper in Itygium,' 434, 435. Specimens 
jr exhibited dud names of exhibitors, 435. Samples from , 
Rome, ib. From Denmark, ib. Increase of paper- 
inaking In the German Zollveroin.wittiin the last few 
years, tb. Activity of tbe trade, ib. Imports and 
experts of paper in the States of the Union, ib. First, 
machine established in Berlin Un 1818, ib. Printing 
keeps pace with paper-making, ib. Number of esta- 
blishments in the various States of the Zollvereiny 4361 
Lithographic printing much more on the increase than 
the other branches of pryiting, ib. List of paper-mills, 
specifying the nugiber of \ats and paper-makers in 4 
each cii«the States of the Zollvcrein, together with the 
number of persons employed in the year 1846, ib. Im- 
ports and exporta of raw matPtinl&Jjhr paper-making in 
tlyy Zoll verei u Ik 1 850, 437. Table show i ng the imports 
and exports of paper in the Zol herein States in 1850, 
438, 439, 440. Table showing the weight of bopks 
Imported into and exported from the Zollvcrein States 
in 1850, 440, 441. Specimens of paper exhibited from 
dAcvZollvcrcip, ana nnines oi the contributors, 442. 
ifistory of paper-muking tin the I nited States of 
Am erica, 443. Only bince 1 830 any gi eat impulse gi ven 
to it, tb. Introduction of machinery about 1820, ib. 
Amount of import duty on .ill kinds of paper, ib. I m 

i t. ■ t. • „ 



amount of paper exerted, tb. btate of pooler-making 
in Denmark, 443, 444. Number of paper-mills and 
machines employed in tlie manufacture in Sweden, 444j 
Statistics of the paper-manufacture of Spain, ib. N ether- 
lunds, ib. Sardinia, ib. Tiilcan) , tb. Hamburg, ib. 

* Switzerland, ib. Saxony, ib. Italy, ib. Sicily, ib. 
Roman Slates, ib. Turkey, ib. Egypt, ib. Statement 
of the price of white rags in the various countries, ib. 
List or aw drds, 45 1 -455. 

Papih Boxes.— Curtvnmyv Papa fluxes' 1 
PzriLs, .Coloured.— Process of manuf octu* » of plain sur- 
face coloured papers, 448. Purposes fir w liich used, ib . 

exhibited, ib. t Awards to cx- 


Yoriety, of sjieoimens 
0 — hibitoih, 45L454. 

gthsyA Pleaching^ Paplu-Cctting ‘MAcniNru^ .-—Admirably constructed ana 
hiwim^b emj^oyed, Kb. Usb of stoam as useful InucliiiieH for cutting paper, card-boards, books, 

a motive power, ib. % Advantages possessed by Engyuid &r., 198. Machine for cutting sheets of cord-boffd 

from t^e cheapness of iUH'mi, partinukirly f^r^stcom- a into packs of cardf, ib. • * • 

drying, ib. Pgice of labour in England and on the con- , Paper, ExXwrriiAD.— Advance ^>f clifekiistry as applied to 
tinent, ib. Doubts as to w whether the cost qf cmanu- colour-making exemplified in the preparation of ena- 

factura of paper bo not as cheap] n fingfUud as in other mellcd jvtpcrs, 448. Purposes for which used, ib. 

~ * * " ProcebB employed in the manufacture, ib. Specimens 

exhibited, ib! Awards to oxbibitors, 453, 454. 

Paper, FAncy.— varieties of paper under this heatL448. 
Ub6 thereof, ib. N umerou ap sp lu mens exhibitec^ ib. 
N ames sf exhibitors and awards, 451-455. 

Paper JFoldixg Machireui .c-Two machines for gumming 
and folding envelopes, exhibited in opexation in tlie 
British Deportment, 198. Efihbtive machine for folding 
printea sheets, ib. Machihe for making cigarettes, ib. 
P/peb-IIaxgings.- Wool, fiockh and paste colohrs for the 
i • tmafiuflcturb (K paper-hangings, 44. Manufacture of 
fonsideruble imjxirtance, 546. jCarriod on in mqjpt of 
the principal cities in Euitipo, ib. Large number of 


countries, tb. The price of nurs mainly regulates the* 
price of paper . ib. • Paper-macliin^ introduced in dif- 
ferAt ports of the world in pro^iortion to tye progrttes 
of oivilizafion, ib. Acpount of the number or papers 
mi Vs in England, Scotland, and Ircloml^ftid tile nitm^r 
of bcUfig-engincs employed ; amount of duty, quantity 
imported aiuuaxported, 429, 430. Number of lkachinex « 
and vats employed at paper-mi#* in the United King- 
dom in the lost ten yeArt^ t6o Annual value of paper 
manufactured irf this country, 430. List of the prin- 
cipal .rises *>f ipiting'papera made in En|lond and 
France,^. xs ~ ° ■** 


Account 5f tlie quantit^of rags, &o., for 
making paper impamu in the year 1850, showing the 
countries from which imported, tb. Engrmous g uan tity 
of material for paper-maklngtoroduced b>the waste oPl 
Manchester cotton-mills and the suinifetipqdllB in the 1 
United Kingdom, 431. few o^ the English paper- 
makexi exhibit, ib. Sjpedmens cdhtributod, ho. In- 
oiMse in the oonsurnfftlcui of letter jLid note paper on«| 
the lntroductiei^Df' the penny poftag#, tfr. rriecb of 
writtog-papers, A. Patent cutting-machine of the late 
G. Wilton, i powerful auxillaxyrin (yilarging the sphere 
of this bfcamon cridhe M>ftr trade, ib. The nqw sizls 
and improved mdo e>r putting up writing-paW in 
paekets due to Mr. De la Rue, w. Exhibitors of writ- 


artista, ucbigncrs, and operatives employed, ib. Diffi- 
cult to determine the period when invented, ib. Supr 

B »sod to have been first made in China, tb. Three 
nds, the flock, the metal, and the coloured, ib. Each 
invented at 1 different lime as an imitation of a distinct 
xnateriaL ib. History of the Invention of flock-paper, 
inode or manufacture, ib. Establishment of paper- 
hangingimyiufSsotories in England, ib. Inmositlon of 
a duty of ljd. per square ya rd in 1712, ib. liigh repu- 
tation of English paper-hangings in the early part of 
the last century, 547. Perfection of this branch of ma- 
nufacture In France, ib. tyjpny important improve- 
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• meats introduced, 547. Protective duty of 12 d. per 
yard imposed up to 1846, reduction thereof to 2d., ib . 
The High duty acted almost al an exclusion to foreign 
makes, id . Great progress In the art in England 
since Coe reduction of duty, ib. Process of raqpufac- 
tuxjng ordinary paper-han^gs, also flock and metal 
ib. Great perfection attained by English ma-J 


pmrs, 
mfmeturegs in 
Introduction o£ 


preparation of metal papers, ib. 
n-power to machines fot printidfe 
'Quantity of printing machines are _ 

^Mly, ib. Machine-nrftitin^not f Parlsntl,E.|s472. 
ib. Statistics of papbr-hangiiuri 
b i«bi aim a, w. i ww tttftil specimens exlil|i(xA, 547, 

548. List of exhimts, exhibitors, and awards, 550} 551 . 

Principles on which decoration in rcjfhriJ to papc% 


capable 6f pei 
* equal tOLblock-prinl 
in the year 1851, ib. 



hangings should proceed, 717, 718. Reciprocal adapta- 
tion of colours, and patterns, 717. The same laws 
which govern design for paper-hangings should tagu- 
• Isfe hangings of other fabrics, tapestries, kc.flll. 718. 

Remarks on the samples in this department of art- 
« decoration in the Exhibition, 718, 710. 

ParAi-Making Machinery. — The machinery employed in 
paper-making chiefly represented in tl* Exhibition by 
modols, 198. Explanatio# of some of these models, ib. 
9 Complete suite of paper-machinery, of fgfl sine and 
oxoellent workmanship, in the French Dfeiiartvncnt, ib. 
Paper and Stationery, Printing and Bookhinoixg, 
(Class XVII.)— {Tabular classiflciftion of objects in the 
Exhibition into which this Class iP divided, xviig. List 
of Jurors and Associates appointed for this Class, xxviii. 

• List of exhibitors in this CIobs to whom Council Medals 
have been (awarded, lxxxlii. The like of tliojc to whom 
P^jjze Medals have been awarded, lxSxiii-lxaycv. Aud 


Parker, C. E., and Co., 19C, 203, • 8 

Pgrker, J., 480. 

Parker, J. H., 401 9 # 

Parker, llev. Dr., 151. I 1 

Pd^onand Sons, 4$p» & 

PaAler's Cement.— See Wtiments (Massive and Jncrusle^). 
Parkes, H. W ,, 506. t , a 

Parkes and Son, 281. # • _ 

Parkin and Marshall, 491. . 

Parkinson aud Frodsiuuit 336, 340, 342 


l’arlett, O'Halloran, and Co., 82. 
Parmentier, P.j 372. • 

Parnuit, Dautresme, and C%, 35S. 
Paroissien, A., 6%. 


P4 UQLETERIE FiAobs. — P rinciples manufacture of par* 

queterie fo’r flo%rg, 545. Specimens, showing theyperfee-* 
tton to which the art has been brought, ib. Awaras to 
exhibitors, 550, 551. % 9 • 

Parr, Captain, cxx. 9 % * • 

Jtarr, Curtisy and Madelcy, 195, 19 ( d» 200, 2^ 9 

jParrott; W., 48. # • • 

Arson, W., 221. “ - 

•Parsons, P. M., 187, 202. 

Partridge, N., 459. • 

Partridge, Ji., 635. 

Purtsch, A., jun., 6?0. 9 

Pascal, Michael, GbG, 701. 

Pashkotr, A. fcml M., 31. 

Pask, J., 331, 334. * # 

Pass, A. de, 166. 

Passmore, W., 394. t 

Pastor, 11., anil Co.,,23, 585. 9 w 

] Pastorclli, D., 602. • 


of those of whom Honourable Mention is ma r , 

Ixxxvi. Also of those in whose favour money awards ' Bnttu^G., 600. • - . 

have been granted, Ixxxvi. Outline of the objects “ Pate Tf.n due " Wake.— SpecimeujrciMMted, 542. 
falling within thi9 Class ; proceedings of the Jury, 396, Patek und Philippe, 341, 342. 

397. Remarks in detail upon the sqyeral matters falling Patent Fuel.— See War Itch' P Patent Fuel. 9 

it their observation, viz., Printing, 39M23 ; Book- Paterson, — , 195. • 

ling, 423-426; Paper, 426-444; Playing Cards : Pates— Samples of, from Prussia, 55. Set* also Muccarvnis. 
447; Message Cards, 447; Drawing Boards, *7#./ \ Patrian, C.,376. 


Envelopes, 447, 448; Fancy Stationery 448 -45 f. 
List of awards, 451-455. 

Taper, Tinted — For printing cheques upon, 48. 

Paper W eights* — Ornamentul paper weight from Switzer- 
land, 681. ^ 

Papi, C., 506. • 

Papier-Mache. — This materlul, used for architectural 
works, differs in some respects from the oniinary 
material, £49. Mode of preparing tfic material, ib. 

. Manner in which the ornaments arc made, ib. Spe- 
cimens ot® tills manufacture exhibited, ib. • V'Sricus 
articles in papier-machd, 551. General remarks on the 
articles of ifflrniture in papier-mache in tliq Exhibition, 
V <23. See also Japan Ware. • m 

Papillon, J. M., 403. • 

Papworth, — , 475. * 

P4PYR0Giyjpiir. — Several examples of cut-paper ornaments, 

* 682. Beautiful papei transparency, representing Chep* 
stow Castle, Mdnmouyishire, by 8. Herbert, ib. Cl os 9 
resemblance to tbo porcelain pictures, ib. • 
Parachutes.— See Aerial Machines. • • 

Paraffin— S amples of, 50. » 

Paramattas— J Specimens of, 377. * t t 

Parasols. — S eeJTmbrcllas and Pam&ojj. • • 

Paravagua and CasoiH; 191. * * 

Pahciimhnt — Specimens of white andscolourcJll, 453. Sco 
alsg Leather. Vellum anff Parchment. • 9 

Psrdoe, Hoomans, ahd Co., 475. * 

Parent, — ,%191, 406, 449. • . 4 • 

Parey, C.S. W., 472. . 

Parian.— 43 reat importance of the material cabled Panin, 
(5bi rrShn, or Statuary Porcelain, Is a modtyfoAtfont 

gf " Biscuit,'; ib. Does not possess a sufficient amount 
of novelty to be entitled to tfyo CounciLMedal, 538. 
Articles of merit in Parian referred to, 540, $41. * 

Parian Cement. — Large and handsome screen of ParlanJ 
cement, representing the various qualities of the mar 


Patrick, — , 239. 

Paton, J. and D., 382. •• • 

Putoux-Drion and Co., 526, 536. f a • 

Patterns for Printed anh other Fabrics, Ac. — S ee 
• Lesions Jbr Printed and Woven Fabrics , $*c. 
hPattjrson, J.,359. • * • 

Li*attcrson, Jamicsonfaml Co., 348. ^ 

Pattialo, tiie Kajali of, 668. * % 

Pattinson, II. L. (Juror), Av\. xxxk (Exhibitor) — 5lethod 
• adopted by Mr. Pattinson for separating silvers from 
lead ; objects exhibited illustrative of this proctsswdi. 
Description of his pfoc^s for making white lead, 42» 
Puttinsoft, Messrs., 42. * • # 

Pattinson, W. W., 48. m 

Pattinson’s Patent Oxichloride of Lead— Samples of, 43* « 
'Patton- J* M&. • • . * . • 

Paturro-LupiS and Co., 159, 357, 3$9, 36 L % » 0 

Paublan. 5(g>. , •« 1 „ 

Paul Brolliers, 509. 

Paulaby, J., 162. • 

P AULG 11 AUT V (East Indies))— Colleotionpf the woods 

of, contributed by Hie Indian Government. 13CW 
Pauli, 0.,*48. • r t 

. Uauwcls, - , 585. • • 

e Pavement.— U se of gas-tar mixed with gravel, Ac., for 
% pavihg streets, Ac., <fi. Specimens of psphalte 
pavement, 576, 577. Specimens of mosrict pavement, • 
composed of tessers of vitrified cloj of several colours . 
and shapes, 578. hglabs of cement, prepared for pave) 
ment imitation pi wrbl<?mosoic, from Home, ib. See 
also Flag-Stones, £c. • , v • 

PawsoiL&m, and Mar tip, 353. \ • ^ # # 

Paxton, Joseph (afterwards sft^gseph), A^ociato Juror,* 

_ xxrii, 206,^32, 688, 696f 


Paris Chocolate Company, 58, 638, 641. 
Paris, £.. 88, 506. * 

ParissuR, J. and F., 140. 

PARK-Gieit 

in the , 

brookdale Company, ib. 

Parke and Sags, 805. 

Parker and Blown,. 158. J . 


Iron.— N otice of the works qf t)f s descriptioi 
xhlbition, 719. Gasfciron gates byjthe Coal- 


uror and A^pociate), xxvi, wrii, 634? 
3f9. 

1 * 


itii, 

|*Payen, A. 

Payon, A. , 

Payne, — e 
Payne, dl., 52. 
bPaync and Sons, 062. ■ • « 

r Peace, Aldermlii Ce(JiAor), xxix. . ^ 

Perfcc, H., 489, 491. t w * T1 

Peacuwood.or Njcaraoua Wood— S amples of from Limsu 
• sogth America,#87. Byes extpctld ib. Specimens of 
^flreing on silk, wool, and cotton, ii. , a 

Peacock, G., 48. 1 
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Peake, Tf. 581. 
Peal, N. f i8Q. 
*'Peale.€. W., f8» 
- PeareeTw^W. 
PbaKl-asb.— ua 


e 


Use thereof In glasf-mdkfcig, 524* » 

Fbul Barl 2 y— Samples of, frcjn Russia, 58. From<Lille 

* • (France). 55. From the {Timed States, ib. 

Pb&bl Sago. — See Sago* * 

Pearls.— An eftcretion of superimposed concentric lamina 
% of a*peculiorly fine and dense nacreous substance. con- 
sisting of idepbrane and carbonate of lim6, 164. Finest 
qualify produced by the bivalve of the Indian seas, ib. 
Fine specimens exhibited ia the Indianimd Ceylon col- 
lections, ib. Pearls of aiwlnforior Ascription formed 
in a flesh-water bivalve, ib. t 

Pearls, Artificial- tipecimens of, from France, 518. r 

* PeajPSyrA. and F., 615. « 

People, Clarq, cd!. 

_ Pearson and Co., 349. • % * 

J*earson, JL 481. * 

Pearson, 566. * * * # «i 

Peas.— Samples of pc&s exhibited in the British Deportment, 
54. Samples Jif from Canada, ib. Samples of green 
sugar peas from Russia, ib. • 

Pease, 11., and Co., 357, 359, 361. 

Pease, J., 585. 

Peat.— Products from the distillation of peat, 43-45, 48. 
Pedestals (Marble).— Bust pedestals in marble sent by the 
Royal Duplin Society,. 563. T wo block marble pedestals 
frorirGnlVav, one prepared for polishing, and the other 
fintafied, t'6. * 

* Peel, J., 602. ■ ■ r 

Peet, T% 103. •* 

Pegmatites. — See Porcelain. r 

Peill and Co., 158,358. " r • 

* Peldrian’s HeirS, 3tf2.» 

Fell got, E. (Juror and Associate), xxvi, xxx.« 

Pelikan,«J., 537. 

Pqjhsler, C., 95. r • 

Pell, R. J., 149. 

Pellatt, Apsley, and Co., 536, 736. 

. PeKer Brothers, 65. 

.Pelfis, J. Z* 583. 

Feltoui'ancrCo., 162. 

Peltereait F., j*n., 390. • 

Penang— Collection of the woods 138. fi 

Pencil-cask*.— Specimens of pencil-cases and pen-holders 
in various styles, 520. * 

- Peneatf, J., 65. • 

Peninsular and Oriqit&l SteomTompany, 378. 
PenAaen-Mawh— V Ash paving stone from, remarkable as 
***+' being both the hardest and tougflest material for road 
1 stuffyet discdVered, 555. »' # , 

Penn, J/( Jurte), xxvii. « 

Penn, J., and Son, 172. 

. Jenncy.U.'jSO. , „ ». .* « 

Penny, C., 449. * * * . r 

* Penny, J., 395. • * «- v , 

Penrose, F f C., 306.* ' * a • 

Pens, Metallic— Specimens of, 503. 506. 

Pektagrapbs.— Description of this instrument ; priifciple of 
ono, exhibited in the French Dipartmwt, 306. 

. t Pens, J., 491. 


American spirituous perfumery, 60$. Eau-de-Cologne 
of excellent Austria, ib. interesting and 

excellent collection of perfiuneiy from Egypt, 610. 
Extensive use of perfumery in*Franoe, lb, ^Importance 
of the manufacture, ib. Spirituous perfumery prepared 
in great perfection by "the manufacturers of Pons, ib. 
Mode of preparation of essential oils, 16. Number of 
perfumers in Paris, w. Qiftntitv*ttport/>d frorif France 
m 1350, ib. Perfumers of Gepflany in great force, 641. 
Fouj Farinas in tjie ExWbij&i all ofttqiinglto be the 


L JTCIU, •!., ■**!. 

Peplow, W., 480. 
PEPrsB^-Samples of, 62. 


amplet 

Pdrard and Mmeur, Messjg., 22. 

PeroivaL Dt, 95. 

* Percy, Dr."J. (Associate Juror), xxvl. 

Pern and to., 54ft, 551,687, 705, 723,-r-Sec also Pinto, Perez* 

an d Co. r * 

Perfumer*.— thereof AoM tfca earliest times, 608. Its I 
OpifticatioR in A&oient Egypt, ib. Extent of this trade 

* in tVo^emottL^^i, ib. The wee use of soajrin modern < 

* times has stpersedeft the .necessity {pr its lavish 
employment, ib. Principles by which perfumery may 
be defined, ib. Eau-de-Cologne generally cqasidered 
the pexptiriibn of perfbmefjb ib. Differences in thtf, 

« aiftditySof perfbmes, #6. Particular ifitemojt of several 
of theperfumewor essenpes exhibited, 608. 089. Series 
of artfficiai eOrganio > compounds, possessing qualities 
wfcioh permit of their aubiitoition^t natural volatile 
oils and essdqfteg^09. ’ Eztensknnise of winter gfteen 
oil ihperfumefy, ib. Chemical analysis of this oil ib. 
Genemfl remar|pon,and mgdes *f preparation of various 


quantity < 

Switzerland, ib. Collection of "Tunisian perfumery, ib. 
a? Mode bf preparation, ib. Ottos of Tunis prised as" 
beirfg more fragrant than those made in Eastern coun- 
tries, i A Importance of this bra n ch of ^commerce in 

ib. Qnccimens*of perfumery, tfce manufacture of Great 
Br^+ain, 612, 613. Statement of the number of exhi- 
bitors from the various countries, 613. List of awards, 
exhibits, and exhibitors, 613-615. ' 

Perigal, — , 314* 

Peripuan.— MedqJ of UiIb instrument designed for the, 
Bfuiplq«lucidation»of solar and lunar phenomena, 307. 
Perkins and Bfrmn, 158. 

Perkins and Co.i 446. * . 

Perkins, II., G3. 

Ferrer ux, — , 257. • 

Perrinet, - , 331. 

Ferron, E., 59, 641. 

Perrot, Fqtit, and Co., 387, 643. 

Perry aivi Co., 506, 537, 736. 

Ffrffc K, 506. * 

Terry, J., 199, 204, 509. • 

Perry, G., and Brothers, 179. 

Persia -Beautiful manuscripts from, 406. Typographic 
press irnt unknown in thit country, ib. Remarks on 
the hardwurc manufactures, 496. Collection of inlaid 
and japanned work-boxes, &c , 654. Specimens of pipes, 
&c., 672. « 

Persian Berries.- Dye stuff extracted therefrom, 88. 
l'crsoz, J. (Juror and Associate), xxvi, xxix, 41. 
Perspective.— Description of an apparatus, in lllustnitioh 
of the laws of perspective, 31£. • 

PjEUTiisiiinE - Collection of ores of copper and lead from 
various mines in, 13. 

Perskes. — See Wig*. 

Pescl and Menpct, 357. 

Peter's, St. (Rome), Royal manufactory, 577, "Of. 

Peterhoff Imperial Manufactory (Russia), 567. 

Fstefrs, R., and Son, 599. p 

Peters Uiul Sons, 193. v 

Peters, T. C #f 158 . * 

Fetersdurg, Stc — Establishment of a Malachite manufac- 
tory at, under the direction of M. T.oopold Joffriand, 
570. Fluted columns of Malochito in some of the 
I churches, 571. t « 

•Petersburg St., Imperial <’hina Manufactoiy, 542, 687. • 

1 dPetcrsburg. St., Imperial Forgeq of Alexander at, 33. 
Peterson, O. (Juror and Associate), xxvi, xxx. 

PeterBon, J^nOG. 

Peterson, T., 56, #0. 

. Petit, C .357. • r 
♦Petit an<rCo., 202. r 
Petit atid Ffitsen, 506, 510. ^ * 

Petit. J., 542. • 

Pdtitnammo, L. A., 509. ** 

petrucci, C., rB2. , 

Pettereaw, 390. t r 

Petzoldt and Efiret, 360. 

Ffiyma x, T , 564. • 

Pefloif ana Harlot, g>06. 

Pfaff Michel, 334. 

Pfeiffer, J.«21. 
t P£enningherger, J., 367. 

Pfei*dmengcs Brothers, 376. 

J’ferdmenges and Kleiqjung, 376. 

Pfeuffer, C., 686, 698. „ « 

PuAETfNs. — Pafk and Pony Phaetons, 193#. 
Pha rma ceutical Apparatus. — See (Memical Apparatou. 
Pharmaceutical Plants, Dried — Specimens ox, 46. 
Pharma cEG^icALf Preparations and Prodit<$ps (unde- 
scribed), 45,47, 49,- gee also Chemical, ire. ProdaeU. 
Pharmaceutical Processes and Products.— -flee Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Processes and Produgtn. 

PnOENiciA.— Manufacture of gtaf, 521. 
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Philibert, L. end P.,159 ” 

Philip, — , 600? • e 

Philippa jf ILtfkAUur, Monument of (Model), 689, 696, 

Philippe and r!n.nmi<i i 641. | • 

Philippine Islands— Extenshreft'Jnd interesting collection 
ofdfee woods of, J56. _ i • 

piil^S& ( Bjjeuri^de,a9. * 

Phillippoa, Ga 30. V* • 

PhifflppiL —,238. *\ * , 

PhillipsBro&ers, 590. \* ■» 

Phillips, C., 582. \ 

-Phillips, W. H., 246, 297, 298.' 

ThHIip* Smith, and Co., 13. . % 

Phillips, W., IP, 12. * 

Philosophical Instruments (Class X.).— Tabular classifi- 
cation of objects into which this Class is divided, x. 

* Lilt of Jurors ant Associates appointed for this Class, 
xz vii. List of exhibitors to whom Council M ccfels have 
been awarded, lxiil. The like of those to whom Pnzc 
Medals have been awarded, lxiii-Ixv. And of those of 
whom Honourable Mention is made, Ixv. Duties of 
the Jury v<ny heavy, 243. Beneficial advance effected 
by the exhibitors of astronomical inst^iq^ntsby the 
use of as few parts in their construction as pofisible, ib. 
Mainly obscrtable in the British department, ib. Work- 
manship of those exhibited by Germany deserving 6f 
high praise, ib. Application of electro-magncffszn to 

# the registration of astronomical observations ; results 
obtained tl£reby, ib. Numerous exhibitors of nauti- 
cal instruments, ib. Little novelty of construction* 
with the exception of those eff America, bjsEiuqpsen 
and St. John, ib. Improvements in surveying siA 
levelling instruments exhibited by Austria, ib. Largo 
number of exhibitors in optics, in. Improvement of 
optical-glass in Englaad, France, aud Switzerland, ib. 
British microscope by far the besf cxliibiUrl, ib. Pre- 
eminence of France iu physical optics generally, ib. 
Number of photographic cameras exhibited, ib. Atten- 
tion at present paid to their improvement both in 
England and France, ib. Observations of the Jury on 
the utility of the photographic, process, as regards its 
application lo art and science, and indirectly to litera- 
ture, 243, 244. ltcMiarks on the collection of photo- 
graphic pictures brought together in the Exhibition 
from England, France, Austria, and America, 243-245. 
Prominent position of America as regards daguerreotype 
portraits, 244. No opportunity nffonled for inquiry 
into Hie comparative importance of the different clnsses 

* of instruments, 316. Each country *charac ter ii£d by 
some pccuKar excellence, ib. Science will receive a 
fresh impure, ib. Means of sclfifducation opened to 
the artiz&n, ib. Probable effects of (he dbncenl ration 
of science, ib. Promotion of science one great- resist 
of the Exhibition, ib. — See also Astronomical Instruments, 
Chemical Ajgtaratus and Utensils . Mathematical Instru - 
mcnt& Nautical Instruments. 

Philp, J. (Juror), wiii, xxxi. • • * 

Philp and Whicker, 345, 489. § 

Piiloridkin — Specimens of, 44. 

Phoenix Company, Ghent, 166, 205. * 

Phosphate of Copper.— See Copper Orel 
Phosphate of Lime.— See Lime, Phosphate of. » • 

Phosphorus— 1 Skmpfce of^44, 48, 49. • » • 

Phosphorus, Bed or ALMJTRoPic.—SpecImcq exhibited of 
the allotropic phosphorus of Schrotter, 33. MpthoJ. of 
pitporation and uses to which applied,^*. t 

jPnospnoimg, Bed or Amorphous— Specimen of. 50. * 

Phosphoric Acid.— Phosphorous acid is highly injurious to 
health of workmen qypoeed to it, 38! Price of p^>s- 
fhoi^ acid in Germany, 49. • ** * \ s • • 

Paotografhio Glass— Specimens of 275. • 

Photographic Belf-rbgistehino Magnetic. Ac.. Appa- 
ratus. — Description thereof, for the scJF-reglstratiqji 

# of the diy and wet-bulb thermometers, 300. Similar 

apparatus for the variations of the reading or the 
barometer, ib. * * 

Photography^— R apid as have been th» discoveries con- 
nected therewith, and great the improvements, much 
to enable it to rank amdhg the sciences 
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mples of, 62. *Hke Vui Dicmig/g L^d Alices 
des worthy of notice, o2. 

LBthflr p.vvl * 


f v • ■■ 

improvements which have taken pladl in this art, 975, • 
276. Fine collection of photographs exhibited, 275. 
Many fine ealotypes or sun pictures exhibited. 276. 
High rank hold by A|r. Talttot in ftheit produqpon, ft,** 
t Observations on .th% photographs exhibited. 22B. et m 
%M. Wt. Daglerrempe pictures, 27(^278. 2ndly. 
Talbotypes, calotypcJ and sun pictures, 278, 279. — See^ 
also Daguerreotype jApdktfue. Daguerreotype Pictyrt 8. 
Photometers.— D escription of tMl apparatus fqp deter 
^ miniig the illuminating pdwer of gas, 315. 9 

PIANOFORTE ’^SES Specimdb of a came of inlaid Japan, 

55 1. Remarks on the ornamentation %f pianoforte 
coses ; false taste obsAvabla in some instances in the 
Exhibition, 4K23. • * | / 

Pianofortes.— General remarks upon pianofortes by Mr. 

4 Thalbcrg, 826 328. Early hisfory of the pianoforte. 
3tf9. Improvements that hove beemmadc theifeiiq ib. 
Pianofortes exhibited by Messrs. Broadwoc^ ; details 
as to their naturetond cortftruction-*. Desorption of # 
the instruments exhibited by Mr. firard in the British 
• and also in the French Departments, tb. pianofortes 

• exhibited by Messrs. Collaflf an<£Gpllard, 329, 330.' 

.Picard, E., 689, 702. . . 

PicauTt, G . F., 489. • 

Picciotto, M. H., 48. 

Pichard, A. F., 520* • 

Pick, 267, 273. 

Pickardt, G.,«49l. 

Pickering, — ,4~~ 

Pickles— Samp 

• and pickles i 

Picktliorn, Esther, cxxJ _ 

Picture Frames— F ormed of variou# common jSnglish 
_ woods, 121. • • • « 

Piece,TL., 597. 

Piepenstock and Co., 186. 

Pierce, W\, J&6, 562. % 

Pieri, Count G., 162. • . 

ricris, T. A., 76,82. • ** 

Pxekue i>e Tonnehuf..— P avement exhibited from France ; 

manufacture of a stone so called, 555. 

Piorret, - , 3 10, 342. , 

Pietha Dura, Works in.— Examples of inland wsrk in nietra 
dura from Indio, 554, 568. This manufacture TOfiisists 

• of certain kinds of haAl stone inlaid in a slab of 
i marble; pseudo gxns which aAe used iq this work; 

mode in wliicli the work is pcrfoH)frd, 567. Principal 
• articles exhibited; countries from which sentT names 
of the exhibitors, awiyds grouted, Ac.., ib. Fiiw sped- • 
mens of true Florentine mosaip^n pietra dura, trout 
Tuscany and Russia, ib. Remarks on works in pietra, 
diura, by Bianchini, JJoschetti, &c., 687, 723.— Sel 
lnlidd Work* iu HetrafDura. . 

Pictte, L, 431, 442, J54. 

Pig Ikon. — See Iron and Steel. 
fPiglia, .1*9(1* • m 

Pigotknd Nejprton, 373. * J 

Pigott;and Co M 509. , ’ 

Pigouchdt, — , 404. * 

Pike, W. and J., 13, 1#. 

Pillaut, — , 44(4. * 

PlLLF.RSEE AND^TENNHACn IMPERIAL FOUNDRIES, 21. 
Pillisclier,-, 267,^05.# » » 

Pim, Brothers and ®o., 376. * 9 

Pinan, ,1.y99. 


■till to be done 

of tke age, 275. Regret expressed by Mm Jury that 
In the whole exhibition they bavd deserved only one 
instance (that of M. Glabdet) in which 4hc study 
appear%tp have been In any way followed up so as to 
afford exnibi table results, ib. Nature of some of the 


Pin-Bayvd, 357, 380. m 

Finches and C 6., 448, 454. 

Pink S^t/r —Specimens of, 44, 50. 
Pinto, A. P. (JuroriExxx. 

Pinto Basto, J. F., 9 , 

Pinto, Perez, and Cd., Iff. 

Piper, T.rF , 483. 


\ 


Piperin- Specimens of, *48. . . • 

Pipes, Smok^g. —Samples of tobacco pweB, Ml. Materials- 
pri nciooll v employed the^iftanufaeture, of pipes for 

smbking, G59. Different kind of clays mon^used than 
an v otlfir mUtmamh V arious deforiptions of woods 
usocLfor tubes, ib. EytensWe dee of motheF-df-i^arl, 
hornTivory, a/l bone, for tubes %nd mouth-pieces, *. 

an?.. *.1. anil luiailv dwnu am Snt arp.liulftl 


The precious metals and aostly gems axe i Mot excluded 
. from a nbjrofu the. formation of pim *- •»«- 

• mation in whimi kieersdiaum idifS*s are held, jb. As also 
\ amber mouth pieces, ib. Remarks on meerschaum 
pipes and thJ prdbessas of mamfiTivturb, 669, 670. Ex- , 
4en«We uso of Sbber, differentWo»orlption» taereof.&nd 
’ mode of preparation, 670, 671. fiuBserona ooHeetion of ^ 
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pipes 'from Gammy. Austrian and Prussian contribu- 
tions the most extensive, 671. Specimens of pipes from 
r- the British Colonies spd in the Indian collection, ib. 

Habit of smoking very geneiM in China, ib, Chinese 
' pipes contributed, ib. Spedimenq of pines In*, the 

# Egyptian <3ourt, 672. Numerous and well-manvfac- 
v r tured clay pipes from FruiceCtA Extensive nature of 

•the French trade in Jobaccb plies, ib. Contributions of 
piper and mouth-pieces, from Persia and Sardinia, ib. 
Numerous rich examples of the mu-guild or water-pipe 
9 in the Turidsh collection, ib. m Various* tubes from ‘ 
Turkdjr, igocMoY manufacture, ib. Choice collection of 
amber mouth-pieces and oirar-tubes inethis collection. 
ib. Examples of pipes flid tubesjprom Tunis and 
Tusc&iy, ib. Pipe# in the British Ifepartment unim- 
portant, ib. Specixpens exhibited, ib. Process of making 
». clqy pipes described, ib. Num^ef of 'exhibitors and 
bounties froir whenco contributions have been received, 

' ib. ^Eist bf awards, 672-/»74. . • 

4 Pipitzahuac— Rcmukable yellow resinous substance, some- 
c what resenting gapiboge, colled, 76, 90. Contribute^ 
.front Mexico, ib. i. # ' 

Pigncs, — ,-454. a « 

Pirson, J.,334. # * * 

Pistols#— See Anna ^Pistols, $c.), Inlaid. Guns, $•<?. 
Hustons.— Spring rings for pistons, of good workmanship, 
173.-— See also Fulhps. 

Pistor, W. and G., 2211 

Plstruoci, B. (Juror), xxv, xxx, 577. 1 • 

Pitanploiif*— , <V9. * . r 

PiTCU-fiit. — fur poses foTwhich employed in timber, 42. , 
.Pitoux, V., 165. c 

Pittraanf J. (Associate Juror), xxviii. . 

Pitts, W., 740. 

Piver. A., 610, 615. 4 4 # 

•Pixrula, — ,301$ r r t 
Plagnlpl, A., 273, 275, 278. 

PnArriNOoM AcniNES. — Flaitlrig machines of the usual con- 
atruction from Belgium and Prussia, 197. i 

PlAnbeck, C. F. II., 551. 

Planetartums. — S eo Orreries i, frc. 

PypiarrERS, — Ingenuity of these machines, adapted to the 
* • determination of areas of plane surfaces by mechanical 

means, V4G. Description of Bang's planimotcr, 303. 
Detailed description of a. planimotcr from Tuscany, by 
Gonella, ib. 

Planing MXchine% —Excellent, specimens of, exhibited, 200. 1 

Varieties of construction, ib. * « 

Plani%i herbs.— Double plarisphcro, designed to assist 
navigators in great circle Hailing, 253. Description 
hereof, ib. Pedestal planisphere exhibited, 307. o 
,307,316. 1 

Pjunt^un Meal— Sampl es of, ff good quality front Demc- 
rar&$5. Camples from Demcrara.nnd Mudra&, 62. 
Planting,—, 406. 

Plants Anatomized.— Beautiful collection of anr tomizcd r 
plants, flowers, and leaves -^process by wmch' prepared, 

• 157.— See ul?o Phnrvfaceutical Plants . « ( 

Plaster, Cement, &c<— Statemen f of the cmost. t essential 

features of distinction between piasters and cements, 

575. Various specimens exhibited; awards, &«■., 575, 

576. — Sfje also Cement , Roman , . 0 £* 

Plaster, Clay, fee., Works of Art in.— .N otices of the prin- 
1 cipol, 6o5, 686. t * • 

Plastic Art. 4 — See Sculpture, Models, $c. f t 

Plastic CLAY.-rflee Clays. • 

Plastic^Matebials and Artificial CoMroptDS frfarufqT- 
t « tures'fci). — Manufactures included under this head: 
groups "into -which divided, 572. . 1st. Mamifdstures in 
cement, artificial stone, Sfc., ib. /iocslvc and incruated 
cements, 572, 673. HydrmJic^ cements, 573-575. 
Blosiprs and scariiola, 575, 576. Artificial stone with 
silicaTjyuse, 57 fif Bituminous cements an& mastics, 

4 ’ 576 •0/7.- Mfaific sopnge cement. <>77, 2nd. Glass 

and porcelain Mosaic*, jo. Roman and Venetian mosaio, 
577, 578. Clay and pofccdlrfin mosaics, 5^8. > 3rd_ Manv 
■ * ' r * * “ks and tilfs, 57° KL ' n 

torts, fcre^rieli 
larad flre-etay 

of wihdp* glass, termed 4 
. by Chance in 1840 ; 
i, 526. Extension of the proceak to 
Patous and Gf>., erf Aniqhe, ib. % The 
mfeptjfrA <$? plate glass not mpid fit 
„ farlsi established at TouriavilleV pear 
Cherbourg , Am J&88, ib. Improvements effected by 

• 



Abraham Thfevarf; Vorks established at St. GobsAn ; 
opposition experienced v 527. Contributions from' the 
three great works at St Gobaln, Cftrey, and Mont- 
lupon, ib. , « • n ' 

Period of the Introduction of plate glass Into England, 
527. Formation of “ fho British Plate Glass Company 
in 1773," ib. Establishment at South Shields, fomded 
by the Cooksons in *1728 ; mow carried 4m by^desan. 
c Swinburne, ib. Works of Meegn«, Hartley or Sunder- „ 
land : “ The Thames Plate QJmb Comfonr'aiid others 
c referred to, ib. A'pplicatioiT of the steom-eflglnc^and 
1 other n&fjMnery to the mufufecture, ib. pifierencte of 
( o|)in(pn prevailing as tef toe finishing and polishing of 
r jnat i glass. 531. Prize medals^ Ac., awarded for plate 
r glass, 5fi6,*J37. . '' 

Plated are.— Specimens of plated articles, carefully 

executed and durable, 516.— Bee also Precious Metals, 
Works in the, See. 

Platillrs — Assortment of bleached. 372. ( , 

Platina Alembics— Samples of, 296? 

Platinum. — Manufacture of platinum, Illustrated by q 
complete collection, 10. Series of metals and metallic 
products, ircluding palladium, iridium, rhodium, and 
uranium. Uu to 

Plattrer, PgofcBSor, 5, 30* * 

Playfair, ,Dr. hyon, xxv. 

Planing Cards.. - Genercl remarks on tl)o subject of their 
» invention, 444. Probable original processes for colour- 
ing cards, 444/ 445. Complete change mode in tho 
honours of modern French cards, 445. Attempts made 
by Messrs. De la Rue to introduce modem costumes 
.1 for court cards, and failure thereof, tbs Ancient cords 
of France, England, Spain, &c., ib. Cards kqpwn in 
/ ftCpiaa from an early period, ib. Circular cards in the 

I ndian Department, ib. Cheap cards made in Germany 
o and the Netherlands, ib. History of the progress of 

card making and playing in England, 445, 446. Apple- 
gat If s inachinq for card^printing, 446. Excellent 
pluying'cards from Russia, surpassing most continental 
cards, ib. Manufacture of playing cards only allowed 
in London, Westminster, and Dublin, ib. Duty op 
cards, ib. Re-issuo of second-hand playing cards, ib. 
Reducing the duty would prevent smuggling and 
forgery, ib. Duty and export aces printed at Somerset' 

I I ouse, ib. Stamp regulations of the plcying cord trade, 
ib. Annual amount of tho duly, ib. General mode of 

c painting playing cards, ib. Improvements in tho manu- 
facture effected by Messrs. Do la Rue, 447. Specimens 
exhibited and names of exhibitors, ib. Marked advance 
in the manufactures from foreign countries, if/. 

Pleischl, A., 509. t 

ritfiity, J. and E., 218. * 

Pliny, quoted in. relation to the manufacture of glass, 521. 

Plomdour, 221. * 

Plomlcy, W., 50£. %> 

rJon Brothers, 4fch>, 412, 453. 

Ploucquet, H., 647, 648. 

Ploughs. — Various improvements which have taken plq^o 
» in England withiu^Jio last twelve years An the constrwo- 
t tion of the plough, particularly witmregard to tho mould 

boards, 1 225, 226. Reference to the inventions and 
improvements of Messrs. Ransomc, and of Messra. 
Howard, and^of Mr. Busby, 225, 226. Skill acquired 
by ploughman ydm scarcely receive the credit due for 
l c it; correctness, of eyo Required by ploughmen, 226. 
Impracticability of the spadwsupfitaodihg the use 01 the 
plough iu the preparation of wheat land, ib. Result of 
* a trial of various prize ploughs with Bentalty dyna- 
mometer, 6n 25th July, 1851^ on "Mr. Mechf s farm, 
before Colonel Challoner, fyr. Johnson, tad Mr. Pf 
Pusev, reported by Baron Martens^ ib., note. . Report of 
A Mr,. J. V. Snelley on the result of the trial of ploughs 
It • %it Husky, bV Ml , W. Miles, M.P., and Mr. JnV. Sfielley, 
fwsisted by Mr. T. P. Outhwoite, 236, 227. Plqjighs 
suited tor commoq and for deep ploughing distinctly 
* for segno dime been separately encouraged by the Royal 
Agricultural Society, 227. Exhibitors; prises awarded) 
c &«., 242. 

Ploughs, Draining. — Detailed description of .the mode in 
which drainfrore formed by J. Fowleris draining plough, 
but tor the American reaping-machine, would 


iw* w*v Aowui t una ivwytn^«MwviiH«vy hv*»w 

b have formed the most remarkable feature in toe agri- 
cultural department ofthe Exhibition, 240. 

Plows, *W., 557, 569. . 0 

Plummer, H. L., 310. 

Plummer, R., 196, 204, « 

Plush— Specimens of, 365-368, 376, 376. 
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Pig Mount Breakwater— Model cff, §08, 689, 696. 

Plympton (Devon).— Poroelaincloy obtained from a deposit 
near Piymptqn, 11, 12. * 

pKEUMATielUTTEHY — Bor ignitjpg gunpowder in blasting 
operations, 396. 

Pneumatic Governor.— Potent^ pneumatic governor for 
regulating the speed of steam-engines, 173. 
Pock^Bookv — T his braueh of tAdo very limited till 1828, 
• 449. Improvements effected in that year by Messr#. 
Be la Rue, and grea\stijaulus impartial to the manu- 
facture, it Conside 
•tb. Solidity of Engl 

hands employed in tln\%ianufactu’re in the 
Kingdom, ib. SpeeimenAexhibited, 4 49. 450. Atfl&ds 
• to fxbibitors, 453, 454. • • ^ 

Pocket Communicator— Description of, by means of tlio 
electric telegraph, 289. Object for which designed, ib. 
Pocook and Rawlings, 353. * • 

»Poidebard, N„ 162, 364. • 

Poillen Brothers, 556. • 

Poilly, De, aq^ Go., 536. 

Foinsignon, — , 600. . 

Point Lace. — Sec Lace. 

Poirier, L., 506. a 

•Poirier, P., 480. 

Poisart (Uncle), and Co., 629. 

Polak, F., 471. f . • • 

PoLAHiacoi’ES — Bio4’s apparatus for* the polarization pf 
liquids, 315. Reflecting and oxy hydrogen polarif copes, 
ib . 

Poliakoff and Zamiatin, 366. 

Polish Oats.— ace Oat*. • * * 

Polishing Stones. — See Ifont*. , • s 

Poliak/ A. M., 635. 9 

Pollock, J., 394. • * * 

Polycarpo, A., 346. 491. 4 • 

Pomegranates. —Samples of dried, said to he used for 
dyeing yellow, 91. • # 

Pommerceul Smelting Company (Belgium), 22? 

Poncelct, A. (Juror), xxvi. 

Poncelet, General J. V. (Juror), xxv, xxvi, I9f>. 

Ponchos.— S pecimens of tills fabric, 350, 358. 

Pond and Co., 009. 

4*onoinareff, Madame, 33, 34. 

Ponson, (3., 366# 

PonHfox, 103, 140. * 

Pontifex and Wood, 48, 203. 

Ponting, T. C., 48. 

Pook, 8. M., 217. 

Poole, Messrs.. 336. * 

Ppole, S. II., 55. 

Pooley, II*. aiM Son, 191. 

Pooloo’b CiiiNrife Cement— Sample of, 47. 

Poore, J. B., ext. • 

Uoortman and Vis9cr, 48. « 

Pope, J., 95. • •* 

Pope and Plante,* 479. 

Pppe rad|on, 173^609. 


Porcelain yob Picture Painting— Specimen of, S42. 
Porcupine Quilm.— Examples of articles of clothing and 
. _ " ■ * with the quills qbtaihodfjwm the < 

upine, 600. • ^ • 

erein.— Remarkable bcatfty of 
porphyry slabs from Cornwall, 
slabs, from the mechanical e 
lng ib. Specimen of per- 
ivait stone, from the New Quay 


North American 
rdfcpflf«Y and .Works 
% p!isb oi a collection 
8. Moderate price 
contrivances used i: 
phyry, described as 


Great variety of porphyries 
and pedestaleof Cornish por- 
.hyry exhibited, 565. Few exomplA olfotdgn por- 
phyries in the Exhibition ; objects exhiWte/565, 566. 
Works in Swedish por^yry, 565.— See also Urcauta . 
Port ApELAiDE.^-Pre-einincnce effort Adelaidtfffor wheat 
% and barley, 52. % „ • 

Port Natal.— S ec Wqtal . • • • 

Port Piiilli p — Samples of good whoat tern, 52. 

Portelli, A., 520. _ . * • • 

Porter, W. II., 564. 9 % 

Portfolios-* Number of manufacturers contributing, 449? 
High degree of perfection ir^the maniffacAures* of 

* Germany, ib. Often bach tnc pr hi si pal ses4 of mana- 
» fixture, ib. Improvement Affected fjjr Be la Ran and 

Co., ib. Variety bf specimens exhibited, W&. Awards 
to exhibitors, 453. • 

Portland Cement.*- Numerous ohjefctarin Portland cement 
exhibited ; prizes awarded, 573, 574. — See also Cemgnt* 
3<man, $c. 

Portmanteaus.— PortmaAtqgus of very ftngcq^nua vtd clever 
contrivance exhibited, 394.— %*e also Bed I her* fa. 
Portugal.— Lorgc.nu^ber of specimens of marbles from . 
Portugal, 33. 'j'wo excellent scrie^ thereof exhibited, 
ib. Lithographic stones of qveu grain, and vesy com- 

• pact, ib. Specimens of lead ore and manufactured lead, 
ib. Ccrcalia illustrating the agflbisltufal resources of - 
Portugal, 52. All of fair but none of particular % merit, 
ib. Samnle of Carolina rice from Portugal, 6am- 

# pies Of beans, gens, &c., 54. Samples of floury 55. 
Olives and olive oil, 57. Valuable scries of coffees 
from various of the colonics of Portugal, 59. Mustard 
seed, 62. Samples of capers, ib. Fine sample of copal 
from Angola, 76. .Samples of starch from EstramodEra 
and F.vora, 79. Large number and excelled! specimens 
of oils. 84. Important collection of dyestuffs, 90. 

• Good wimples of sumach, 93. gnmplA of cotton, 96. 

* SlwcimeiiH of flax a Ad hemp, 99. Siqnpleso>f vegetable 
i fibres, 103. Specimen of FortugHese^cork, ib. Com- 

• porativcly small numbemof Portuguese woodpfontri- 
buted, 153. Specimctft of Sne«white wax, 163. Sam- 

• pies of glues, 166. Specimens at tmimal charcoal, in 

powder, ih . 9 , 

SurgJtal instrument&*34G. Cotton vanufoctnres, 398. 
Vartety of woqjilcn cloths, 352. Primitive character 
thereof, ib. General remarks on the silk manufactures 
of Vortimal, 363. Specimens of mixed fabrics, 374. 

1 Good* ct^ies ofrFrend^apd English fabrics, nh. Fair 
promise Jf excellence, w. Objects exhibited, ib. Qb- 

* servations# on tiie ^ealiasg-*ax manufacture of tills 
country, 451. Specimens exhibit^ ib. Observations 
on the printed gdfcds, 458. Specimens of carpets, 475. 
Cutlery, 4f|l . # Articles of jewellery, 520. , 

• Glass wares, 536, Earthenware, 5$2. Interesting series 
of Portuguese paroles of greatyariety and beauty, 561." 
Interesting specimen of mosaic, 569. Ffae specimens 


Ponelin* 

Popinoff, Sophia,' 492, 480. 

Poplins— S pecimens of, 3/5, 376. 

Popofi^ A,, 163. a | 

Poppleton, R., 360. * 

Poppy Cake — S pecimen of, from the l^is^Iudics, 55, 56. 

Porcelain.— M aterials employed in Porcelain nfanufncturp* _ „ , 4 

*at tho greoft wffks Oi^Kiaing Tint’Chin, in China, 23. |« of terra cotta jars, 584. Specimens of refractory bricks, 
Nature of the specimens exhibited^. White porcelain % 545. ♦ Specimens of coopdts’ work, 602. Creditable 

A.. - Tl ' aa . ...1 Z.Jf fill 


ware from Limoges, 28. • Kaolins and pegmatites need 
in*the prepartftion, ib. Superiority c€ the porcelain 4 
• due fekjtne purity or the day, it*. New parted appn- 
cafcion of coloured and* moulded porcelain for archi- 
tectural decoration, especially adapted for door-caaes 
dhd nvhej, 587. Invention of r v+tretms marine paetc^| 
in a kind of porcelain, ib. ftcnMks on the hfgkcha- 
raoter of the works in biscuit or porcelain, exhibited 
by Messrs. Minton, Copeland, and othe*rf&^ works cf 
a art, 694.— See also Ceramic Manufactures. Clay,JPot- 
tery, §*c. Mbtaict . . , " 

Porcelain mb Chemical Pubpoies.— Manufacture tnereof 
lately established by Messrs, Mintonf 540. Tho labo- 
ratory hitnertaidependent upon foreign manufactories, 
A. • Articles of semi-porcelain for chemical purposes 
by Grainger and Co., 541 . Products of thf Royal Saxon 
dhina Manufactory referred to, 543. * 

Porcelain Glazrb — Use of boraefe acid in the preparation 
of, 38. Itssels mode with the salt-glaze ware used in 
the manufacture of sujphurio add, ib. 


collection of soaps, 611. Remarks on thb quality and* 
arrangement of nonserved fruits frgm Portugal; 639. 
•Spedmcns exhioraRl, 641. Remarks on the contribu- 
tions of cambr^p rSpeJB %nd wax fruits, 643. Sped- 
mcns exhibited, 644, 645. Inlaid eboiiy writing-case, 
654. '•Parasols and umbrellas, 65*a • , 

Portugal, His Majesty the King of, Gteij #• • 

Porzelt and rtarperath, 563. |i • 

Potasil Acetic of.— P rich thereof in Gennahy, 49. 

|» Potash^ Bt^arbonatf. ogs- Samples of, 46s 9 

* Potash, Bioiii&matu or. — G ~ 1 

prepqntion was exhibitec 
to 4820 ; pried* at which 

effected In the nfanufacl qrcftlescr ibed, ib. Namg of the 

• earliest grfatWiyifacturers, ik Circnmstanoes Which 

• first increased the demand and stimulated tiuf improve- 
ment of tho manufacture, ib. It* use 4n dyeing wool, 

• Stntemcirt of the 9 amount manufactured by one 
.faaker in Scotland from 1825 to 18$0, with the riKce 
per pound, ib. Samples of biohlomato of potash, 45, 

’ . i . .. 
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r i Potash, 'CarsoiAtr or— Sample of, 46, Prioe^tbereof in 
Germany, 49, Use thereof in glass-making, 594. 

Potash, Chnoratr o*-8amplea of, 45, 50. . , * 

f Potah^ Chbohate or— Sftnplea 45. 

f PoT^g^yiT^ T ^OF.~-M^^om)r^paration, 46. Samples 

Potash, Prussiates or.— Great Uurity in which thesfe 1m- 
t m portent salts were exhibited, \ 9. Considerable quantity 
of Prussian blue tifimerly exported by Messrs. Bram- 
welfjto China for colouring green teas, ft. Former and 
present price per lb. of Prussian blue, ib. t Prussiate of J 
potash notkpcwvn in commerce hi a crystallised state 
till 1825, tft. Improvement in the process of manufac- 
ture introduced by <ihe Ute Charlefr Macintosh in 
1824~ft. Statement showing the quinquennial produc- 
tion, mn 1825 to 1850, 40. Number of Prussiate 
works in the United Kingdom, ib, t Amount and vafuc 
, of- the produp^ ib. Attompt mAle a few years p.go to 
intrq£uc* the air process into the manufacture ; details 
theieofbyMr.JF. R. Htighes, of Borrowstownness. ib. 
Introduction of red prussiate of potash in calico- 
prlqfirw ifk 1842-40, 41. Successful employment of 
red ana ycllo^ prussiates in “ de-laine” printing aid 
iiLWod-dyeicg, ft. Red prussiate is sent from Germany 


jnwo«l-dyei*g.ft. J ^ 

to England, whilst yellow prussiate is imported into 
Germany from England, 46. Price of the prussiate in 
Germany, 49. JSqpiples of prussiate of potash, 43-46, 
49, 50. 

Potash, Salts or— Specimen of, 44. «. 

Potash, SuLj*nATi& of— S amples thereof, 44, 50. 'Price 
thereof i#* Germany^ 19. 

Potass- Alum— P rocess by wliich obtained, 43. 

■ PoTAssyjx, Chloride or— Preparation thereof from sca- 
wafor by the process of M. Baldrd, 39. Samples of 
chloride of potassium, 44, 50. Scj also Iodine. 

. PoTAssufM, Cr 0 vNiDK of Specimens of, 47. Price Inereof 
in Germany, 49. ‘ 

PoTAfluiuM, Fehuocyanide — Specimens ofj 45, 48. 
Po^kssiifri, Iodide of. — A form of iodine ; used in modi- 
e cine, 38. Samples of the iodide, 43, 44, 46, 48. 1 

Potato Flour — S amples of; starches and sagos derived 
from, 54. Samples of potato flour from Belgium, 55. 

• * Samples from Prussia, tb. 

Potato St^lch.— S ee Starch. 

Potatoes — C hemical products from, 46. Specimens of 
alcohol procured from pdtatocs, 47. . 

Potter, A., 585. t 7 

Potter, A. de, 1621 j? e 

Potter, _C. (Jurat), xxvli. „ • 4 

• Pottos, C. H. and E., 552 v r <» 

Potter, E. (Juror), xadx, xxxii. 

PottTr, H., 332. ^ . 

- Potter, Messrs., 547. , 

Potter, B. ( Juror), l «xvii. < a 

PoTTUjWfc— See Earthenware and Poltepy. 

PomttY Clay.— S ee Clays. 

c Fotton, Ra&baud, and Co., 366. - * 

Potts,— ,498. *’ 

1 J\>tts,T.H.,22*. f 
Potts. W., 506. 

Pouchee, L. J., 40% 

Poulet, J. F., 27. 

Poullot, — j 27Sf 
•Poulton, C.$ 267. 1 

Pound, — , 4%, <■ 

Pourque\, A. de, 239. 

Pousnelgue-Rifiand, P., 49P W 519, 738. 1 

PpUyerf — , 173. •' 

Powell, J. (Associate Juror), xxx. 

Powell and Son, 221. / • 

Powell and Sons^36. * „ / 

Powell, T *395/*^ “ ' «■ 

Powers, CI...686, 7061* 

* Powers aaiwigttf(JUt L 4&. % 

-"S’* 707 - 

Praaler, eiofepn, lox. * B 

Prqdine end Co.J360. * * 

“ ue, Glovers* Association of, b®l. «- * 

» A\,n4F. Aga»d,3e,48. e 
t»F. andR., and Co., $4L 
Pratt, J„sftdCoi* 299. 


• « aw vw 

PratL^or, 2Cfi. *« 

Pratt, Btyhmondy qpdCo., 977. 


Pratt, 
Prte and 
Pagoioui 



ar, isWELLkBY, &C. (Cl>MIIl!) 
b of objects into which thisChus 


is divided, xx. List <af Jurors and dosodates appointed 
for this Class, xxix. List of exhibitors tb whom ConftU 
Medals ha^e been awarded, cllL The like, of those to 
whom Prise Medals have been award Sd. ell. civ. And 
r of those of whom Honourable Mention is made, dv. 
Considerable place occupied in the Exhibition by the 
works in all Kinds ofsprecious metals, 511. Difficulty 
of forming frans th^m an exact idea of the j^lative 
production of different countries inlhe various branches 
of this class of manufactures, mi amount of tb? paucity 
of objects Qxhiblfed from several countries* and the 
r * nhurrie^ manner in which Aosne of the collectiotrs Q cx- 
•r ULbited have been fonnfdiib. General observations on 
« the contributions from various countries, ib. The ex- 
hibitions of India, Turkey, Egypt, and Tunis show that 
these ifations have remained^ stationary from « a very 
earljr period of manufacture, ib. Mutual service which 
jnust l>o rendered by European dations by the means 
afforded by the Exhibition for comparing their produc- 
tions, ib General remarks of the Jury on the 'objects 1 ' 
exhibited by various individuals and firms; names of 
the exhibitors, general class of exhibits and awardf, &c*; 
511, etseq. 

Critical remdrks on the works in precious motals in the 
Exhibition 1 , 7"G, H tteq. Intimate union between tho i 
oirnamintist and the artist in such manufactures, 736. 
Their separation, however, marked with sufficient dis- 
tinctness fofc thp purposes of description, 736, 737. 
k Errors fallen into in consequence 0 of such separation, 
72/7. Sculptures in the precious metals misapplied; 
had taste displayed in testimonials and.prices, feo., ib. 
Superior artistic taste displayed by the French herein, 
ib. Ample encouragement in G rent L Bri tain for the 
application of more skilled labour, ib. Defects In 
’ • ‘J&n&lish works on account of the separation of artist 
from workman, 737, 738. w Use of enamelling as an 
* ornamental addition to the surface of the precious 
metals, 738, 739. 

Principles* w hich should govern tho construction and 
ornamentation of domestic utensils in the precious 
metals, 739. The like la regard to jewellery used ibr 
personal adornment, ib. Remarks on various work#, 
viz., the tea-scrvice of F.ck and Durand, tb . ; centre- 

I iicco by Messrs. Garrard, ib . ; Messrs. Hunt an<4 
toskcll’s plateau, ib . ; other works, 739, 740. View 
intended to be enforced in thcie remafks that art gives 
( value to the metal, not the metal to art, 740. 

Inlaid work and chasings ; superior workmanship of tho 
faidian specimens, 740. 

Remarks on works in plated metal, ft. 

Piiecioub Stones, Abtificial— S pecimens of, from Franco, 
$18.- Specimens in the British Department, 520. 
Preiswei ck, D., and Co., 363. 

Prelat/F., 221,519. 

Prellor, C. A., 360. 

Jdreller, E. (Associate Juror), xxviii, xxxi. 

Prendergast, J., 78. 

Prescliel, F., and Co., 635. 

Pressure Gauge.— Model of machine for determining the 
pressure exerted tty each wheel of a locomotive, from 
France u 259. <- 

Preston, — ,^7. 

Preston, F.,^)9, 204. 

Pretot. L. H. E.,451. 

Pretscn. B,, 279. 41 o 

Price's Patent Candb Company, 604, 691, 622, 624, 629r, 
Prideaux, J. S., 50 J. 

PqiME Movers (for'Stean* Engines).— Apparatus by which 
any number of prime movers mgy be connected or 
i disconnected at pleasure, so as to work the same mfe 
chine^ 473. v 0 & 

Prin, A., 391. * q 

I rtinca ltinguet^Le ft 544, 545. ^ 

f-PkiNcAoF Wales’ IsRand— Collection of the wtmds Ox, 138. 
FriScg or W ales' Shield -N oticOs of, 514} 685, 637, 698| 738. 
Prins, C. C.^78. • 

Prinsep, W. (Juror)} xxviii. 

Printed Goods.— See JToven, Spun, frc., Fabrics (Printii# 
c of Dyeing). 

Printing, — vast and important advantages •which have 
resulted from this discovery, 397. Gnmt costliness of 
( manuscripts in former periods, to. In all cpnntries 
prlntin&denotes the state of omlixation.ft. Jbiiienoe 
of printing* on social progress, ft. History of the 
growth ana extensions of the art, ft. Improvements 
effected owing to the exertions of Ibarra In Spain. 
Baokerville and Bulmor In Fjpgland,, Sft FouUses ana 
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t&e Ruddiman^ln Scotland, Bfcdihl in Italy, and the 
Didot family in Paris, 997. Great improvements in the 
typographical art, invented bf Charles, third £er! of 
Stanhope, 996! App4cation of steam-power to printing., 
by Messrs. Bauer and Koenig, ib. Simplification of | 
this machine in 1814. ant rapid printing of the 
“Tiihes” newspaper, to. Kbnig’s machines super- 
seded by CJpwperfs in 1818, ibg Cowper’s machine the 
cause oi many pictorial Illustrations which characterize* 
m bum a pogtitrk ofanodern publications, ib. Adop- 
tion of this machine bMoe UnlvUrsitieAof Oxford and 
Cambridge, also by ifid^ Religious Tract Society, ib. 
Number *and description UP the presses employed iff 
printing the * Times” newspaper at the preJbnS fc- 
iiod.it. Invention of Applegath's new tyligder preRa. 
capabilities thereof, ib. Distribution or the ink by 
means of thl ink]ng-roIler instead of the old printing- 
balls. 998, 999. Magnificence of the Austrian typo- 
graphical specimens. 399. State of printing in Prussia, 
specimens exhibited ib. Honourable position main- 
tained by printing in Saxony, ib. Excellence^)!' the 
* specimens contributed, ib. introduction of printing 
into Home soon after its discovery, ib. foundation of 
the printing office of the Vatican bv |he Tope,’ ib. 
Beautiful Oriental types posseqped flTy this g>ffic<^ ib. 


cs ia i 

Cantons of Switzerland, ib. No specimens of typo- 
graphy contributed by tnat country, ib. First book in 
the English fpnguage punted by Caxton in 1474, *ih. 
Nature of the types used, ib. .Very little ^progress 


progress in the art mode at (lie end of the last century 
by w. Bulmer and T. Bensley, ib. Elegant editions 
brought out by C. Whittingham at tile commencement 
of tiie present century, which have rendered the 
Chiswick Press so celebrated, ib. MeanB of satisfying 

• the present demand everywhere numerous and power- 
ful, ib. Printing at Messrs. Clowes’, Spottiswoode's, 

• the largo London newspapers, fee., ib. Great advan- 
tages resulting from the maintenance of the ancient 
customs of the printers of England, that all ^persons 


should serve a seven years’ apprenticeship, ib. 
ment patronage indispensable in most of the 
* " " " land a striking instance of the 


i over n* 

tie in most of* the countries 
of Europe, ib. England a striking instance of the 
development of art without such support,* ib. Printing 
of the Holy Scriptures in all language^ by the Tract 
fold Bible Societies, ib. Large number of important 
and popular publications issued in England proving 
the immenso resources of the country, ib. High merit 
of the Clarendon Press and the Pitt Props >& the Bni- 
* versifies of Oxford and. Cambridge, 40*. Numerous 
specimens of printed English books exhibited, ib. 
Great English publishers not represented, ib. Tablo 
Ifcowingtihe rate of wages and number of journeymen 
and apprentices ht seventy -nine Towns in tffi; United 
Kingdom, 401, 402. 


Statistics of the London daily 
newspapers, showing the number printed ig^ach year 
from 1845 to 1850 inclusive, 402. Present state of the 
London book trade, ib. _ \ 

History of printing in France, 404, 405. RenJkrks on 
tlft specimen# oftypogtrohy exhibited from France, 
405. 406. Uegret expressed at the nbf^ncc of specimens 
of the typographic productions of Spain and Portugal? 
406. •Observations as to the state of printing in Bel- 

• glum, Specimens* exhibited, ib. Few ujpeimens 
from the printers of the "Netherlands, ib. Continuation . 
of the Voluminous publication of the ‘TLives qf that) 
Saifits, ’•gommencea by Bollandus. /A IngerilouanA* 
chine for composing types, on an entirely new syftegi, 
frolu Denmark, t&. Specimens of printing bank notes 
from Sweden, ib. Superior merit thereofeAum their 

# varied combinations and tho difficulty thrown in the 
way of forgery, ib. Specimen of printing from Italia, 

~ > iitohlishmen' ~ 


ib.’ Establishment of a printing-office ~at Athens at 
the time or tye independence of Greece? ib. No spe- 
clmens of typographical productions of Greed, ib. j 
Europe might have possessed the art of printing ever 4 
since U10 had she been acquainted with tfc work by 
Kachio-ed-din, descriptive ox theproc&s^jf printing as 
known to the Chinese, ib. Beautiful manuscripts from 
Persia, ib. Jt^pographio press not unknown in that 


country, 45. 


state of printing in Egypt, ib. 


• # 

Interesting display of specimens from that country; 
9 406, 407. Peculiar paper used. 407. Collection or 
newspapers from America, sg>thme reqparicable either 
in the printing or lowless of price, TO. bpecimrii-book 


9 in tile Canadian _ 
beautiful types, 
vatlons on the s| 
ib. New process 



n, containing a Urge nu 
itereotype plates^ w. 08 
- of printing from Australia^ 
_ to gmlvanoplastic, gal vatic 
and cnemitypfc printing, ib. 
is, ib. General temarks 
of thn prtcees, 407, 408. 
„ from 14917 to -the* present 
time, 408. specimens ef mimic and music-types ex- 
hibited, ib. Marked approvement in the types of 
M. Derrick 1 , or Paris, ib. Diffidhlties to be <Hercome. 
% bcfore music printed by letter-press can eqdhl that 
printed from* engft^ed plates, ib. Good work produced 
bydransfers of engraved music on litMbg 
ib. Cast of printing by 
letter-press, ib. rnn‘ r ~ 
keeps pace with 


music on litMbgraphic stones, 

1 jjhographgr cater tifcon *by 
’rintlng in the Vollvercin States 
keeps pace with paper-making, 4p5. Nignber of esta- 
blishments in the various Ntates? 496. Eltfakgraph 
* much more on the increase than th8 Other brqpches of 
• printing, «6. Tabic showing The weignt of book&im- 
ported into, and eiported from, the Zoilverein States 
in 1850, 440, 441. Lfct of awards, exhibits, and ex- ■ 
hibitors, 451-455* Notice of specimens of ornamental 

Sec also 
Colours. 


Pbikt tsa FOB THE Blind.— See Blind,'' ApjJbrtitus, 9 ^*., for 
. * Teaching. • . 

Printing, Calico, &p.-See Calico Printing. De*Lame 
Printing. JJesignifor Printed gml Woven Fabrics? frc. 
PuiPTiNg in ConoifKB. — Hugo di Carpi t*»c original projector 
of printing chiaro-uscuro, by suiflrs bnck printing, 
403. Jackson’s essays on the invention of engraving 
and printing in chiaro-oscfiro, published in Is 54, ib. 

• Directions published at various times for making 
coloured inks for piinting, ib. Mr. Savage’s receipts 
incorrect, ib. Great impulse given to coloured surface 
printing during tbc existence of the state lotteries, ib. 
Great improvement made in the art, ib. Novelties pit# 
duced by J. Whiting, ib. Establishment of Tiie print- 
ing office of Beaufort House for all descriptions of 
ornamental printing, and partici^priy for protection 

• against forgery, ib . 9 Compound Dlifie printing by. 

• machinery, ib. Revival of ornamenTal printing by Mr. 

9 De la Hue in 1832, ib. Rapid and successive im pave- 
ments which have takeffi place since that period, ib. 
I^pauty and perfect execution of Baxter’s process 9 #. 
Objects exhibited a#speciinens of this branch of IndustrfJ 
list of exhibitors, ib. fJorice of specimens of printinjf 
in coldbrs, 688, vu3.— -bee also Ch romcP Typography. 

Lithochfomy. 9 

Printing, •Earthenware.—! Procffss of Messrs. Pratt for* 

• coloured panting Under t^e glaze, 541. • 

Printin'? ix Gojfe.- General remark# on Whittaker's pro-* 

elss of printipg in gold, 40SW Oescr^ption the pro- 

, cess lumnted, 403, 404. Process similar to that now 
usedsby i>ookbinder# iu block gilding, 404. Introduc- 
tion into En||piul, about 20 years ago, sf the process 

• of printing in gul^l from copper plates, ib. Description 
of this process, itt Printing infold by letter-press, 
applied by Messrs. Viaetelly and Co., ib. • Works of 


/ applied by Messrs. Viaetelly and Co., ib. w W orks of 

* tliis description executed by Do la Ru^and Co., ib. 
^rioting of file “ Sun” newspl^er in gold on Coronation 
day, ib. Gold printing now applied to nunfetiAis pur-* 
poses fin most countries, ib. Mode of firodudiug good 
and bright result* ckletter-uress printing, ib. List of 
exhibitors of printingwi gifiti and silvenbronze, variety 
of specimens contrinuted, ib. « t * • 

Printing Irik.— Every dcsyuble qualitA prisentodjiy the 
ink of the carliSSt printed worl^Vf fne'stccuth century, 
,412. It is ilbt the same with Igtar intiJressions in the 
# greater part o^which the ink is more or less dedbmposed. 

• ib. Maiiqjjactiirp of in]# at the presen t 9 timo good, if. 
“ GrindingnmniHred more perfect' by the apj^icatkm efif 

improvsg^nachinefy, ib. Anprovemepts effected by Mb 
De lafitue, ib. lime the only test capable of sieoidlng 
9 the respective^|plftieB ofj>(iiVHiig inks, • . 


Printing Music.-fiSeeuAGtAc Printings 
Printing Presses.— Vkrious printing' presses worked by 
hand, exhibited^ 19K Scandinavian press, ib. Cy- 
•Undek printing inacnineti ib. Applegath’s printing 
sti^idne, ib. Printing machine in which a stereotype 
plate is curved to fit the circurafereiAc of a cylinder, to. 
• f 3 ft 


INDEX. 
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Path mo Rollers.— H istory of tho substitution of rollers 
for the usual printers' balls, 413. Introduction of com- 
petition fblVers.ift. Prejudice of the workmen against 
JheroUqp, ft. Effects of M 
The pressmen, ib. Extensive, 
a manufactory ib G rented 1 
* England supplied with thflir 


Ilarrild in conciliating 
attr? of Messrs, ifarrifd's 
>ort of the printers of 
nking-rollers, ib. Jnvcn- 
1-rollers due to Mr. Cow- 
ib . 


c tion of Inking-tablf* ana hi 
per} ib. Specimens exhibits 
Printing Type. — See types. Ij-c. 

Prior, Rqy. H. r XJ, A 4 

Prismatic Compasses. — See Compasses Prismatic . 

Prisms. — See Lenses and ffrisnb.. Optical Glasses . 
Pritchard, A., 267. c M 

Prize Medals. — Total number of Prize Medals awarded, ii. 
List of Exhibitor to whom Prize Medals have tjeen 
r awarded, showing the Nation, tUe Ho. in the Catalogue, 
„Naipe of E/nibitor, and Objects rewarded; vizq 


Class T.— xxxv. 

• ii. — xxxix. * 

f Ip-.— sxli* 

iv.— xlv. 
V.-Miv. o 
t V,A. — Iv. 
"VI.— lvi. 
yir.— lviii. f 
VIII.— lix. 

•• IX.— Ixii. 

X. ix-iii. , 
\r\U 

Xb.- lxviii. 
X i o.— Ixix. 
,XT.— lxx. 41 
XII.— lxxi. 
Xilt. - lx*iv. 
XIV.— lxxvii; 


f' 


Class XV.— lrfxix. 
xvi. — lxxx. 
XVii.— Ixx^iii. 
XVIII.— lxxx vi. 
XlX.— Ixxxvii. 
tl XX.- xc. • 
XXI.— xciv. 

„ XXII.— xevl. 
Win.-dii. 
XX1V. : - CV. 
xxv.- cvi. * 
XXVi.' -evii. 
XXVI r. cix. 
f XXVIII.— cxii. 
-XXTX.— cxiii. 

«. X^X. — cxvii. 
Ladies’ Jury.— cxx. t 


( sioners relative to Prizes, iv., Instructions frtiu 

tho Council of Cliainncn to the Juries respecting 
awards, xxiii, xxiv. Minute of the Royal Commission, 

* r on the award of the Council Medal, xxiii. xxiv. List 
,,r of Jury Awards, xxxv, cxx. See also Covncil Medals . 

c RonoStable Mention . Prize Medals. Money Atvards. 
Prosser fend lUulley, 201-204. 

Prosser, tt., 539. , • 

Protean otoneji -^Various articles, such as door handled, 
huger plates, Ac., included under this head, 630. The 
rnaterial new, derived* from gypsum, ib. Beautiful 
e objects composed thereof, ib. Applicable for many 
1 purposes for ’which ivory and maiblc are at present 
* * used, ib. Description of this Very ingenious manu- 
c facture, ib. process by whidi\ these results arefobtained, 
Mariner in which the colouring is effected, ib. 
Specimens exhibited, awards, and names of exlii- 
* bitort, ib. , . .. 

Proutdi. and Cp., 489. , > 1 * ' 

‘Prouty and Moats, 22G, 242. *' 

Prudent, Jj., 273. , 1 i » t * , 

Prussia.— Samples of potato-flour and sago from Prussia, 
55. Also fine series of jnacaitonis and pates, ib. Sam- 
ples of (fried garden and orcharc' fruits, 57. Choco- 
lates? 59. Samples of oils, 8f, 10?. Colouring mattes 
or dyeing stuffs,* 90. Fine examples of raw silk, 1G2 ; 
Specimens of common flexible sponge, 1G4. . *« 

Woollen manufacturing machinery, 196. Shearing nu* 
ohjne^ 196. Jacquard and punching, machine*, fort jac- 
quard cards, 197. Type-founding machine, 198. Tuniing 
* lathe, 199.* Coining press, 200. Flatting Hollers, 201. I 
Vacuum sugar apparatus, 20jr 1 «. 

Sextaifts, 252. Survey ihg d&d (levelling instruments, 

L 281, 255k. Sttfidard measure of length, 256. Balances 
oi-rariouBpSipiiftruption, 2£9. Telescoped, 265. Spe«* 
taclea^ppefi-glaMsfJenseSy&c., 27b. Daguerreotypes, 
278. * Thentao-eK>ttric battery and apparatus, 282.. In- 
k gqnious electric telegraph, 293. Chemical apparatus'} 
29?. Thermometers, 302a Planimetei, 304. Collcc- 
g ‘ tion cf tnodelfrof qrystals, 305. Drawing Instrument^ 
306* Globes? 308. Chronometers, 336,1k 4 2. 

SmpplM of woollen and worsted, yarns, 360. ^Specimens 
%f linens and damasks, 371.*372. c Mixed fabrics from 
Prussia, 374. (.Objects exhibited, 3)5-377. Collection 
or shawls, sanjufif. 


Printed roods, 458} 459. Varieties flf dyed yarns^ 453, 
459. Specimens of needlework and embroidery, 472. 
Carpets and table dbvers, 475. * 

Specimens of cutlery, edge tools, fro., 469-$) 1. Hard- 
ware, iron costings, Jnd iron manufacture!, 500: 
Articles of glass, 536, P37. Remarks on the oontriba- 
tions of Prussia to f the Ceramic Department of the 
Exhibition, 542, 1> 543*. Collection jsf furuitur^^oarton- 
pierre figures, fro., 550, 551. Specimens of manufac- 
tures in porphyry, 565. ChemJ Cal utensils and rpparatus, 
* 586.° Spool metis '"of glaiqd* fire-clay goods, ib. Im- 


proved employment 


.fire-clay goods, .... 
lads of elastic tissue, '596. 
other brushes, 600. 
er/perfunfsry, and soap, 614, 615. 
Statistical 'account of the stearic candle manufactures} 
in Prussia, 623. Collection exhibited, 62.1. Simple of 
paste-blacking, 631. Imitation Juciftr-matches, 635. 
r Conserved fruits, 639-642. Umbrella and parasol 
haicdlcs, 659-661. Specimens of walking sticks and 
sword canes, 665, 666. Collection of pipes,' chiefly 
amber manufactures, 671, 673, 674. Papier-mache 
snuffboxes, 676. Toys, 679, 681. , 

Notices of tfce principal works contributed by Prussia to 
the Fine Arts department of the Exhibition, viz. — Works 
pf sculpture fcn a, largo scale, 6J7. Works of sculpture 
on t\ smar scale, 698. Designs for tapestry, *5. Litho- 
• chroray, ib. Architectural models, ib. Castings in 
bronze, 706. Castings in iron, 7(|7. 

Prussia, 11. M. the King of Kc marks on the shield pre- 
sented by, to II. R. 11. the Prince of Wales, 514, 685, 
6J7, 698. 

Prussian Blue. — Considerable quantity ^hereof formerly 


Prusi 

Prusslvte of Potash. — Bee Potash , Prussiate of. 

Psycho, E. (Juror), xxx. 

Puckridgc, F., 165. 

Puggard, Ti.. 52. 

Pugh, J. \V.. 363. 

Pugl), D., 552. 

Pugin, A. W. (Juror), xxxi, 5t)2, 6S7, 696, 716, 718, 725. • 

Puissant, F., 506. 

Pulham, J., 582. . 

Pulis, G., 52, 95, 163. 

Pullman, It. W. and J., 393. «• 

Pui^es and Cattle Food— Observations ou the exhibition 
t of, 54. 

Pumice Stones- From the banks of the river Waikato, 
N ew Zealhnd, 1 5. Specimens of artificial pumice stone 
from Austria, 575. 4 

Pu£i vs,— Inconvenience resulting from ike wearing otit of 
the pistons of mining pumps, 12. Invention for adapt- 
ing the pistols ofpuinps in mines by J. Arthur, ib. 
Model showing the arrangement of the apparatus, ib. 
Notwithstanding the grert antiquity of the pump, And 
its extensive use, considered in a mechanical sense it 
is one of our worst machines, as a means of producing 
a given result with the least possible expdhse of pdwer, 


oi Mivwis, ocu-oex. ' * 

State offirintfflg In this ,cour try y specimens exhibited 
3»9v ■■ Ex ainpl eP of paper, 442. 1 Collection jof type* 

45 


paper, 442. Collection of types 
specimens of stationer^ paper, 


1 f8. c Amount m power lost fo lifting and forcing 
pump, ib. Causes of this loss of power, 178, 179. 
rumm, exhibited, 179. Common suction pump, the 
suction air chamber being made of glass, snowing its 
action, ib, ( Small pumps called fire syringe^ ib. 
Dc&ription of a pump for taking the surface water 
caly of a wAl, and at^he saiXC time filtering 'it, ib. 
DoubJe pum^, with large cylinders and six-inch valves 
'■ from France, ib. Peculiar fountain pump, nature of 
its peculiarity, ib. Revolving pump, and various jets 
d’c&jJ, ingenious in combination and arrangement^ ib. 
Deep-well force-pump, reinarkable for the facility with 
’ v'bich the valves can bc^ removed to bo* repaired, ib. 
c £eo1also Centrifugal Pumps. Valves for tfpmpu. 
PpNfiii-cuTTJNG.— * See Types and Type-founding. 

Purbecr Island.- Plastic day used in the manufiftture of 
ca;tn£«iware, obtained from Purbeck Island, 13, 14. 
Rubbeck Stone.— Purbeck stone and Purbeek marblcLex- 
t bibited in a sculptured fbrm by only one person, *57. 
Not much used at present, except for restorations, ib.— 
See also Marbles. 


Pim&ll, F. fe 472. 
Purdle, — /%9, 62. 


Purdy, 

Purdy and FSahl, 330, 834. 

Pingef, J. B., 678. * * 

Purse Trimminqs— Specimens of, 507, 50p. 
Pusey, P. (Juror), xxv, xxvii. c 
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Putnam, G. P., &6. • 9 

Futtealla, Rajah of, 378. . 

Puzin, — , 470. • 

PiTzznoLiMA-^pecimaiis of, ffom Santorin, Greece, 33 
Modification of pussuolana by a mixture of burnt and 
unburnt stone, 574. Spellman of a very fine natural 
cement of the nature ofpulzuolana from Greece, ib. , 
PTcneEnmmiN— -Prepared froril lichens, 50. 

Pynson, — , 400. f • • , 

Pyren*»— C qUeetlon of marbles from tte quarries at the, 
87. • Gfeat variety jmd oeaut^of polish, M.'Nuwesouf 
• % series of small spefflmens of woods df the Uvrifer 
Pyrenftes, 183. • • ** • 

Prams.— Separatioh of pyrites or schist from chal'bf Mr. 

• Berard's purifying apparatus, 4. Dfecription of the 
apparatus. 4, 5. Existence of pyrites in the Island of 
Trinidad in sufficient abundance, to be employed in the 
manufacture of sulphur, 17. Manufacture oP alum 

, and copperas from tlie pyritous schists frofii the coal 
formation, 42.- She also Copper and Cmjter Ores. 

Pyrke and Sons, 509. * 

• Pywmaluc Acid- -Samples of, 47. 

Pyrombconic Acid— S pecimens of, 47. • 

Pyrometers.— U se of this instrument description of the*| 

• construction of, Ericsson's pyipmefer, 302g Description 
of a pyrometer exhibited in the Austrian Department, ib. 

P yroxantuin— gpecimens of, 45w • • 

Qualn, — , 344. * • 9 

Quanonne, C. and .T., 623, 630. 

Quarrying.— Sec Minina , §v. * 

Quartz.— Spe$men» of pure quartz ond other materials 
used in the manufacture of glqps from Kome.33. N um- 
bfir of objects caused in quartz gock (rocla Ay sty) 
from India and Chinny 566. - Sec also Jasper. * 
Queen, Her Majesty The- Notice of a portrait of, by 
Ducluzcau, after \V interim I ter. 687, 694, 702. Portraits 
of the Queen, the Prince of WaleA and H. K. It . Prince 
Albert, on a jewel case, 687, 694. Zinc Statue of Her 
Majesty by tho Vieille Montague Company, 707. 

Queen Libusa, Statue of— notice thereof 699. 
t^uennessen, — , 296. 

Quercitron Bark — Specimens of, 87. Dye stuffs «*xhi- 

• bited, ib. Dyed samples shown, ib. 

Querini, 6., 162. 

Quesnel, — , 707. • 

Quctelet, L. A. J. (Juror and Associate), xxvii, xxxi. 
Quicksilver.— S eo Mercury . • 

Quilliom and Creer, 555, 569. 

Quills. — Application of the quills of birdfe to tho manufac- 
ture \>f mrushes, possessing the qua^tics of cheapness 
' and durability, 601. Their application alfo to*the 
making of trticles of dress and baskets, tA— See also 
Porcupine Quill *. • 

Quiltings. — See Cotton Manufactures. • 

Quinidine.— S pecimens ofrfhe alkaloid qninidine," 50. 
Quinine.— S pecimens of salts, sulphate and citrate of 
quinine, with other samples of quinine, 45, 46. 

Quinine, flvDgioD ate of- Samples of, % 

Quinine, SuLPHArabF— Specimenrof, 44. 45. • % , 

Quinn, — , 148. r • 

Quinquengrons (Normandy)— Bottle glam Ttanufactory at, 
established in 1294, 528. - 

Qohun, St., Glass Works (France)— jUgorred to, 527. 

RaBourdin, — , 482^596. * • • • 

Bags Gups.— L arge ewer, for a race cup, •representing 

• Hercules combating the horses of biomedrs, 312. 
G Amps for racing prizes in good taste, and carefuUyel 

• executed, 513. " .. 

Raohid-edSin, — , 406. ' * 

HACRET8.*-Small selection contributed, 677. The ma%u- 
fectufe of such as are used in thajrtme of Tennis Ifetlen 
understood in France than in England, ib. 'Awards 
Tnade. ib. 

Badoliffe? — ,173. .* 

Bodice, A. (Juror), xxvlli. 

Badmeiitcr, Community of, 21. 1 1 

Baesner, C.. 425. 

Baffles, Sir 6., 82. 

Hagan, W., &mT # f 

Bagg, 488. # » 

Ragg, Jurf Associate Juror), xxlx. f I 

Bags.— S ee JPqpsr, be. * 

Bails, Railway.— W rought-iron 'permanent waj for rail- 
w»i ; thft rail made to form its own continuous bearing. 
187. Sections of railway bars of all the forms used in 


i j r 

railways, 189. Railway bars 70 feet la length, of 

• skilful workmanship, ib. m • m % 

Railway-Breaks.— D escription of a carriage-break exhS 

J|ited $ a^good example of what is termed th^gledge 

bIilway Carriages.— Articulated railway carriages? 169. * 
Eight-wheeled d*^ rail way carriage for first • 
second-class pasaeners, 196* Railway carriage *con- • 
struoted of M out mein- teak, varnishld, 18P. Patent 
covered railway waggon for the conveyance of mer-« 

• chandiae by railway, Excellent fidaptalion of cor- 
rugated iron to the construction or railway carriages, 
ib. Application of ptmier qpathe to the construction of* 
railway carriages, tft.% % 

Kailway-Ca5ir^ue Axles.— Patent milway-catriagq axles, 

I 174. Illustrations of their process of manufacture, ib. 
Railway 8LEEi*iii5.f8eo limber Seasoning. t , • 

Bairway-train Alarms. — E lectro-magnetic, 283. , Sim- 
plicity of the arrangement, ib. • m 

Railway Traversing Frame.— D escription of tlie emi- 
Btructfcn* and application oft a traeerskig frame to 
m rdraove carriages from one line J»f rail to andlher,*l87. 
Hailway W rappers.— E xcellent sj^cunens • of ^railway 
St rappers and WiiidcmiereVugs, 359: * 

Rain Gauges— D ifferent description of, exhibited, 302.— * 
See also Anemometers. 9 Atmospheric Recorder . • 

Baku, Horse. — U tility and econoAy thereof, 232. * 

Kolph, F., 448. . 

llamay, — , *700. . • 

Bambouiliet National SfleopfoUL 159.* •• • • 

Bampcndahl, H. F. C., 552. ^ • • • • 

Rams* Heads.-— Ram f | head richly ornamented, exhibited 
by M. McGregor, of Perth, 520.« Ram's hftul richly 
mounted, the qrnaments being silver thistles, Exhibited 

• by W. Baitd, of Glasgow, ib. • m • 

Ramsay, G. H., 559, 584. . • * 

Bamsny, K. f 403. 

Ramus, J. M., 685, 701. * 

iRand, J., and Sons^357, 359, 361. 

Randall and Dicks, 393. 

Kandcll and Sanders, 201. 

Uandoing, J. (Juror), xxviii, xxxi: (Exhibitor), 352. * 
Randolph, W., 645. *• * 

Randon, L., 470. 

Rangel, A. P., 602. • 

Bkmkin, R. and J., 202. # 

Uanniger, J. L., and Son, 393. m 
^ Uansaucr, A., 348. * « 

liansomc and Panons, 576. \ m 

Ransomcs and May, 17d? 187, 598; 204, 225-229, 234-23G, 

• 242, 246. ^ • • • 

Rao Scindia, H. H.^he Maharajah, 81, 378. 

RapeAed Cak&— S pcgffliens of, 56.— See also Oil Cake? 
Rapese^d Oil.— Sqp Oil. • 

Rapp, C. F., and Son, 480. • 

llaschla amLXJo., 348. 

55. 1 

Rati " 


Kat8lunsfiy7 
RatzeTsdorfef? II., 517. 

Rau, C. 11. (Jwn»r), xxgii. •• 

Kau and Go., 506. 

Rauch Brothers, 442,^53. # 

Bauch, C.,69^7«7. • 

ltaucher, L., jun., J66. m 

Ra-ih, -M49. J - 

Bavagli, P., 162. * * 

lw Produce and Materials (Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdom^ — IJBt of clames of objects included in 
Group V. Raw materials, iii, v. Several’c&llectionf of 
especial value amongst the numerous saiAplcs of raw 
produce from* itVanimal and vegetable kingdoms of 
various countries 39. •JAportance bf sucii selections 
in a statistical and scientific, as well asjna Mgnnftrcial 
poinfof view, ib. Valuable aqji 7 imnortant^rol lection, 
of the raw jJtoduce of the Ipdian enA>lre v «6. Valuable 
and important collection of%tftie raw produce of the 
Turkish empire, ib. V Buabic and extensive collection 
ofraufaproducts, ill#astrathig tlie nathral rssourcef of 
^ nrivalled exo^lenoe of thc^ long*sUg)le 


Raw 

« 


cottons of the JJni ted States, ib. • Peculiar* value aud 
excellence of Ce felting wools exhibited 


5n the Aus- 


trian Depdktmefit, ib. Cfimplete well-aaanged 
t collection fif th% nedetable prodvq^ions of Scotland, ib. 
* Large portion if the commerce of the coun\ry fairly 
represented Iw thq Liverpool coftqgtioESof imports, ib. 
Fefsevering and suocessfui efforts of the Royal Society 
4fir the Improvement of the Gultiyathm of Flax in Ire- 
land, ib. Remarks on Mercer's fmmm for modifying 

• 3 u 2 

» ■ * * * 
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fhc fibre of cotton, 69. Ingenuity of tho invention of 
M. Pdpclin-Ducarre for preparing charcoal in ryliij.- 

* drteal mi&sqs, called % Ciiarh'm de Paris,” 70. De- 
scription of a new kind of vf.ool, culled “ Mauchamp- 
Jherino, '^introduced l>y J. 4. Grpix, of Juvificouft, 

c France, it/. Remarkable progress made in Frauq 6 in 
4 < the economical extraction raid preparation of pure 
r gelatines and glucifefroiii tht waste parts of animal 
bodies; sptcimens exhibited by its chief originator, I 
L. FI Ci rone t, ib. Council Medals awarded for colloo- 
! tious of raW produce, 69, ,70. Various countries from 
which collections of raw produce have been exhibited, 

' for which Prize Medals hare been awarded ; names of 
cxhibjtors, 70, 71.— See o 4 so Animal and Vegetable. 
Substances, bfc. ' 9 

Rawlings!, J., 689. r> .. 

"Rawliignp. T., 748. J 

Uawson, Mrs y 105: < 

Ray's Itinerary — Q uoted, , r i25. ^ 

* Rayko, 162. 4 

Raymond and Srhuyler, 55. 

Ra^nbiiG, H., 51, 54.* , f 

Rayner, K[i, 95. , ’ ‘ 

Raynor, Mrs., 564. 

Razors— ( ’ ol lections* jf, 489, 491. 

Rea, K., 72. 

Reade, A., 95. * 1 

llovde. C. W., 551. 

Kendo, Rev. J. B., 48, 1G9. 

Reodhouej. - C ,.30S. « 

Realliei, Madcidoiselle, 4(i. 

■ Reaping Machines. — Supposed invention at the commence- 
meifi. of the present century of a successful, reaping 
machine; reward voted by Parliament to the inventor, 
22 ;il. , Failiye of this invention, ib. Invention of jollier 

* machine hr on* of, our colonics, and failure thereof, ib. 
Invention of an implement in America and success ! 
thera-if, ib. Detailed description of this reaping ina- | 

< chine (McCormick’s), ib. Remarks on Hussey’s reaper,, 
232. Result of trials of M‘Cormi. k’s and Hussey’s 
reaping machines, ib. Prize awarded, 241. 

Robert, C., 509. 

4 RPbow., 1 . G., 159. 

Rebvofiy A.; 162. 

Reckitt artel Son, 54, 77. • 

Reckless and Hickling, 469. 

Reclinia, 1*1 ie -Observing chair ior astronomers, called, 
315. „ * 

Red VtKE (a colour)— Speci wens of, 49. ** 

Red Lead. Varieties«of v>rongd and bright red lead, 46. 
Red ViTosrnoiiiis. -Asms Phosphorus , Bed or Allotropic. t 
- itdufern, G., 568. c 

RVidgrave, K. (Juror and Associate), xxix, xxxi. 

Redgrave, RieUrd', R.A. (Analysis of Supplementary Re- 
port by, on Design.) . 

* « Circumstances which led to the preparation of tins Re- 

port 1 ; objects embraced t by it, <708. Definition of 

1 * “ design’^ anck of ornamental docoraWm,” ib. Re- 

marks jn illustration of the principles tv be observed in 
construction and ornament, 708, el my. Ecclesiastical 
archi tecture of the middle ages, ‘708, 709. Renaissance 
style, 709. * Louis Quatorze style, iff ^Traditional or- , 
nartient, ib. Tyjo classes of ornqmentiflts ; the tra-«| 
ditional who superiytitiously worship the past* and those 
who pa^ no deference to authority; results of tjie 
labours of.eacli cluss, 709, 710. Governing principles,, 
iu«modem ornameutiihs, 710. liiconghuiti«.i ayd ;p- 
’ * 4 comfraiide combinations, ib. Ancient and modern 
ornamfentatirn compared, ib. The designer ntf appre- 
ciated by the manufacturer, lly V\. Want of ujiion 
between the ‘designer and. ttw’iqeelianjc 


<;ar gp out the design, 711. 


employed to 
Taste "for design little dif- 


b diai,,--, 

fusgd in En^lartd, ib. Tho question of [feign nearly 


ovarloolud iiP the~ Exhibition itself, U . Circumstances 
to lie considered i*y comparing the progress of orna- 
ment and art-workmanshtp in this eoqjitry with conti- 
nental natidns, 711, 712. , . • 

glassification of tho subjects to be considered in this 
Report into vaigous Heads} 712, viz. : — ‘ w 

1. Decoration of buildings ; architectural decoration 

generally, $2, 714. Stained glafft decoration, 714, 716* 
Inlaid floors, mpgaic pavement^, fniaM tiles, kc..,J 16, 
717.‘ Paper and other hangings; 717 T 719. Exterior 
and othorwnetaldvrork, 719, 720 l « 

2 . Domestic and other furniftirc, 720, 721 . Cabinet woxk 
r and furnituaa of all kinds, 721-725. Hardw'ar^ .com- 
prising grates, fenders, fire-irons, stoves, gas-fittings, 


lamps, &c., 725-721 . « Carpets, 727-729. Curtains and 
hangings, 729-731. 

3. Domestic utensils and objects of personal use, 731. 

Porcelain and potters’ ware, 73J-734. 1 Glass, 734-736. 
Works in the precious metals, <36-740. Bcokbinding, 
arid tlic “ design" applied to that branch of industry, 
740, 741. * 

4. Garment fabrics; 7**1-745. Shaves, 745-747,.. • Rib- 
bons,^?. Lace, 747, 748. 

Concluding remarks : necessity^for extension .of educa- 
tion dor art-workmen ; Instruction at -Government 
• schools* of design, 748, 74# Expediency of a vrll- 
■ •* arranged distribution ofiithe means of liter, ruction for 
«tko Vfliolc kingdom, in accordance with local wants and 
manufoptui.es, 749. Especial attention to the great 
r public establishments of France essential as a mentis of 
gaining information as to the knowlcdgeof art by work- 
men, ib. 

Redier, A., 341, 342. 

Rcdmayne and Co., 363. r 

Reed, -4, 409. 

Reed and Co., 197, 203. 

Reed and Menkes, 140. 

Reed and Pardqn, 401. 

jjecs, T-, 93 4 • 

Reeve, J. v Iq. , 

Reeves, — , 62. . 

Reeves, Greaves, and* Co., 221. 

Recvcs.und Sons, 48,.45(). 

Reeves, T. R. and J., 230, 242. 

RcfTacIli nml Son, 164. 

RLFhEeTi.NO Tki.imcupu. — S ec Telrseaptrs. * 

KEniACTouY Clay. See Fire Clay. 

U.^HaCXtUY Bhicks.-- bee Fire Bricks. 

Kegai J Brothers, 16 I, 368. , t 
Kegeer, II. J., 420, 454. 

Regnuult, ■ , 405. 

Kegniaud, J., 509. 

Regny and 574: 

Regout, P., 506, 5:16. 

Rehlmeh, J. J., 450, 454. 

Kcicliardt, F., 366. .... ’ 

Reich KNSTL iN Mines (Silesia). — Re-opening of the Keichen- 
steiu Mines in Silesia, after being abandoned for more 
than five centuries, in consequence of the application, 
by M. Guettler, of Professor PlattnVr’s method for 
* separating gold from the waste of arsenical ores, 5. 
Kcichhold, G., 449, 454. 

Reid, Captain, 133. 

Reid, Colonel, 312. 

Reid, J., 353. 

Rcid««nd Sons, 5x0. 0 

Reid, W., 294. o 

lteidon, K., 162. ^ 

Kciflcr, C., 506. n ■ 

Lei go de in Hroiichardicre, E., 469. 

Keimann, L., 259. 

Rein, C., 303, 316. 

Rein hard, - , 408. *>• / 

Rciiihardt^rj., 64. 4i 
ueinhold, \Y. » 380. 

Reinsch, Dr.. 297. 

Ueiz, Rieda*' and Co., 159. 

Remacle, J und L'erard, 22. 

Rembold,». , 40£ *' 

Remnu^t, l^lmond»t»and Remnant, 42*k 4 j^. h 

Remonde, 198, 204. 0 

Rlnai^sanoe Style. - Origin and character of the llenuis- 
sancc stylq In decoration, 709. , *> 

Ivenard and Son, 537. - 9 

Renault, — \ 84. • *■ 

l^ndall, J., 602. 

Rev leC J.* M. (J urpr), xxvii. „ 

itenemeiiil-de, 223. * 1 
RenKin Brothers, 221. 
c Rennie, G. Vj,uror) xxvii, xxxi. 
lteqny, Sbns, and Co., 373. 

Rcnouard, — , 405. # 

lien wick, T., 52. 

Repiquet and Silvert, 366, 376, 470. . , . 

Repoii&se W obk. — Principal objects in this department, 693. 
v . —See alec Centre Pieces. 

Requill art, Roussel, and Co., 47«% 475. . w 

Resins.— Product^ manufactured from resin, 4.). ISu- 
merous series of resinj from Sarawak, 74. List of tlie 
chief Indian gums and resins, 74-76. —See also Gums 
and Begins. 
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Retor, F., 341, M2. • 

llettie and Sons, .109, 520, 565. 
Rettig, C. Ar, 35. • • 

Keulas, A. 391. 

Keuss, —>97. # • 

Reuter, — , 447. f 

KevilHon, — , 410, 454. * 

“ Rwfrv" Wjieaj.— S ec Wheak 
Kcxer, C., 3.12, 334. 509. * 

Hey B^ptfiers, 475! 

Key and C<*, lfe‘2. * 

l^jHler and Colin, 340, 7U2. 
Keynicr, Gkmsins, 306. % 

Reynolds, — , 88. • 

Reynolds, Capt., 102. 
ltcyudd*, J., 506. 

Reynolds, Messrs., 730, 745. 
Reynolds, W., 370.' 

Khan and Vetter, 551. 


Rigby, If. anil J., 221. * • * 

Kigmaiden, Lieut. .1., 217. 

IlignoiL F., and Co., 162,364. 

Hiley, I:., 48. \ * t 

Kimitel, E., 615. # | • m 9 J 

Kfenogne 2nd St. f<onis-s%r-Meuse Slate- Works Company, 

Rinaldi, P. and D., .33. i • * 

Kinguct-Loprince, E., !»> 1. 723, 7?4. 

Kipa, L. 1>., 162. * 

Itipalda, Count, 99. * 

Tti ploy, 1\ W., 57. * • • 

Ripley and Sons, 459. 

Rippingham, - 279. M 
Kislcr, «. A., W 6, 203. ^ 

Hiss, J., 380. • 

Hitcliie and M*‘CalJ, 61, 65. 

Ritter, W., 491. • 

ltUxft, 509. 

Rivart and Andriouxf 545, 591. » 

Rivand, 159. • 

Rives* Alibe, 445. * „ * • - 

<tiv fitting MAcnm:. — Machine forsrgrctting boiler-plates 
by pressure, 200. • • * V 

KiviSre, Marc La, 44ft. , 

Riviere. It., 425, 453. 

254. 


• Kkidri, W. G m 219. 

UiiiiBAim. — Samples of extract of Turkey rhifbnrb, 50. 

• ^Specimens of Banbury rhubarb, the produce of the 

Jthcvm rhajtonticum . ih. 

llutnoNs.- Specimens exhihi^d in the Brftish Department, j 

• and also from France, S\vitzci*anu, imd Austria, 1 

nfii ^ 

KinisoNs. Designs for.- - Inquiry into the essentills of orna- Road Drawing a>w» MapAng MAqriifK, 
mental design ns applied to fibbpns, ?47. Fses, dispo- ' Roake, .1. W., 13. 
sition, and arfistio etfects of ribpon us used in drCss, Robb, J. f 54. • 

ih. Tendency to gaud in ess and ovcr-decoratiifti in the Knblrins and Laurence, 281. • 

greater number of articlesvxhibilcd. ih. , Robert, A., 4$0. * % 

Ribera, A. Diiz de, 91). # • Robert, A., and Co., 506. 

Rice. Sampled of rice from the Ens^ Indies,* 5.3. Lar{?e Robert anil Co., 63. • 

series of rmes from Borneo, ffome of them aurig^s* ih . : Robert**, 207. * 

Samples Jroin the l^est India possessions, 4Hie Roberts, E. V* 3!lf). • 

eultivatimi of rice in Europe is confined to the south- 1 Roberts, II., 579. 
ern states, ih. Crown op the borders of the Medfler- Roberts, R., 315, 338, 340, 342. 
ranenn, of good qualify, and very extensively ; samples Roberts, R.3md 11., 082. • 

from Fmnre, ih. Sample of rice fv*mi Valencia (Spain), Roberts, W., and Co., 353. 
it*. Sample of Cnroliua ri*'o from Portugal, ih. Spe- ^Robertson and Cjj.,%8. 
cimen of Riz de Picnion^ from Sardinia, ih. Pimples Robertson, Carr, and Co., 506 

• of rice from Russia, ih . ; from Egypt, ih. ; fiu.n the 
United Siataijr (A 

• Rice, W., 509. 

Rice Gluten -Sample of, 54. 

Rice Papek.- ^Snmploj»of sbola from the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, 103, 104. Close resemblance* to rico papery #7*. 4 Robirhon, Brothers, ami Co , 536, 

Various illustrations of the uses to wiiieh applied Robin, L , 509. . 

in India, ih. Specimens office paper from T'liina. Jtobins, \sislin, ana Co., 57<3, 587, 588, 590. 
104. • 

Rice Stwrcii*— Sec Starch . 


Robertson. 3., 103. 

Robert sou. *1. and ,T., 379. 
Robertson and Sons, 469. 
Robertson, W , 4*4. 

IKfbey. \\ .. 3*S. 


RicnAni) CcEiui pf.Lion (Sculpture).*- Referred to, 6.^, 704. 
Richard, 1 auiis^3.36, 342. *, * 

Richards, J ., jun„ 479. - 

Richards, N., 307. ) - 

Richards, West ley (Juror}, xxix, xxxii. . • 

Richards, West ley, and Son, 221. • 

Richardson Brothers, 60. 

Iticiiardson Brothers and Co., 48. 

Richardson alTd Cc^i *373. • • 

Richardson, C. J., 551, 695, 713, 721, 734. 

Richardson, 1. N., 372. 

Richardson, J. T., and Co., 373. 

Richardson and Sons, 56. • 

Richardson, Dr. T., 42. • 1 

Riahardson, T«Wa* 264. • 

Richardson, W. II. B. ana % J., 536, 736, 

, Richer, F., 159. . ‘ 

Richter and Co., 6.3. 

.Richter, J. M. S., 509. • 
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Rogers, E., 9, i 

•Rogers,**., 35f. * , • • 
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, Rogers, J., anq Sons, 489. . * « « , 

JtoSm, Vf. G., 546, 551, 686, 69 1 721, 723. * 

todKr^W.H.j395,723^ « i 

RofljUc, 57fi!' * • 

- Rohilkund (East Indies). — Collection of the woods of, con- 
tributed by thp Indian Government, 132, 133. * 
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Rdhrig, C., 537. «• j* 9 

Rolled P* ate Glass for BixiiI— S pecimen of. 536. 

Roller angi Blanch et, 334. « 

Rollers (Agricultural) 1 . — Original clumsy make ; improvo- 
me^ts thorcin; rcferotice to the roller exhibited by 
P. Cl^cs, of Belgium, 227. Holler superseded By £he 
• clodRirushcr, ib x «■ v ' 

Rolph, J., 469. 

Rolwegar, 42U. •• ‘ , 

Roihain^D., 517. J , 

Rorinawngtr, G., (VO. , 

RoME.^-Small number of productiona of the mineral Ctfng- 
v dosri of Rome, exhibited, 33. Specimens of pure quartz 
sand and other materials used in the qianufacture or glass, 
ib. Collection of native asphaltes and products of puri- 
fication of this bituminous mineral, ib. ( The manu- 
facture of ulum <»till maintains its ground in the Roman 
Stated' 48 Specimens /if fldx and hemp ffom Rome, 99. 
Samples of raw silk from the Roman States, 163 
Specimens of orgauzine, 367. Sf ecimens of paper, 435. 
Statistics of tfoG paper-manufacturers of the Roman 
States, 444. Specimens of manufactures in al alms ter, 

, 564. ‘ Baga ; vola«\ti lapis lazuli, 563. Beautiful tpeef- 

■ mens of mosaics, 577. Notices of the principal works 
of sculpture contributed^ by Rome, 704. 'Cameos, ib. 

f osafcs, ib. 

Ancient. — W orks for the manufacture of glass csta-' 
blished in the neighbourhood of, in tne reign of Tibe- 
rius, 522. 

.B/iiJJer, C., 163. 

Romotsch, G„ 454, 506. 

Komdli, L.. 576, 673. 

Hompler, J. J.,^)96. • 

Ronaldson, Jy 410. • m 9 

Rondot, N. (Juror^url Associate), xxx, 604. 
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■ Roofs -^Models of, for churches, ( fp., of timber, 208. Also 
sf terra cotta, iU ‘'Models or, from Saxony, ib. See 
also Rolled Plate Glass. . • 

* RqpWfer, — , 311. 

Roome, Ann, cxx. r . a • « * 

Root, 277. r s 
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4 RApe. — See * 'Cordage , §«c. Wire Rope. , 
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264, 266, 274 j £75, 530. * J 4 * 
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315. « 

Rotoh and Finzel, 203. * » 
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Roth, W., jun.. 641. 
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Rothschild. S. M. V., 158., 
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Roussel, — , 410. 
lloussell, — , 7.32. 

Rout, W., 163. 

Rouvensf, L., 520. 

<i Roux, Dr. (Juror), xxviii. 

Rouxcl, F., 99. 

, Row, W. J., 407! 

Rowe, J., 454. r « 4 

Howlands, 4. and W., 5»I6. 

Rowlands; J.', !f.»9. 

Rowley, C., 506. ' • 

Rowley, J., 273. * 
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Roxburgh, Dr., 100, 101, 1?2, 130. 

Roxburgh, J. and A., 380. t * . 

Roy, C. F.^471. • 

Rqy, W. Yon, 32, 673. • - 

RoyAlBBrioty for Improving the Growth of Flax In Ireland, 
69, 97. 

Rojcr, J. C. A., 165. 

Royle, Dr. J. F. (Juror), xxvi ; (Exhibitor), 74, 75, 93, 94, 
130, 650*652. . 

Royston and Brown, 426, 454. 

Ruas and Co., 161. • 

Rub eland Ducal Foundry (Brunswick), 412, 453, 563. t 
Rudall, Rose, and Co., 3t‘14. ^ 

Ruddimans, — , 397. 

Rude, - , 7()0. • 

Rudolphi, J. F., 513, 739. * 

RU'lyard, — , 530^ 

Rue, De la, and Co., 198, 204, 314, 403, 404, 412, 426, 431, 

11 447, 448, 449, 450. 

Rue, T. de la (Jyror), xxviii. 

Rue, T. de la (Associate Juror), xxix. , % 

Rue, Warren de la (Juror and Associate), xxix, xxx. 

Rufci, ll.'W., 585. • 

Ruez, LI, 78. * 

Kuffcr and Ce., 31 . 4 I 1 

lkifford, F. T. f 5AG. 

Riifin, A., 9‘J. 

Haggles, G. if., 18. 

Rugs. — See Carjtets. % 9 

£luos, Shef^-sktn.— N ucnber of exhibitions ^ of ayed rugs, 

• * &c., manufactured from Erglish 4 sbeep ana Angora 

goat-ski fis, 393. The manufacture of recent origin in 
( this corn Ay, though known to the Eastern nations in 
the most remote times, ib. Mode of preparation, ib. 

. Articles exhibited and awards, ib. * 

Iluhl and Sons, 448. » _ . * 

Ruhms, ft., 335. m * e * 

Rumley, — , 564. • 

Run del*, — , 280, 315. • 

*Knolz, — de, 5^4. , * 

Rurmann and Meckel, 376, 74. r i. i 
Ruschi Brothers^ 85. 

RAhlightoi — S ee Candles. * 

3tUssVl.*y., 645. •• 4 

Russell and Robertson, 48. % t 

JtnssiA.— Ingnense revenuo yielded annually from the gold 
minesof ft ussi a, 33. Reasons for thiB important source 

• ftf riches to the country possessing little ^interest, ibe 
• The working of iron and its manufacture, joined to the 

working of copper, the principal part of the mineral 
industry of Russia, ib. Objects exhibited, ib. 
(Thocollecticyi of Russian cerealia the finest in the Exhibi- 
tion, forming a most attractive and promlnentelisplay, 
52. Char&c£cn And nature of the samples OLhibHea, 
52, 5.X Large quantities of rice of good quality culti- 
vated in the southern provinces, 53. Samples exhibited, 
ib. Beautiful samples of red and wmte millet, 54. 
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Samples of grqpn sugar peas, 53. § Proverbial goodness and portmanteau! highly creditable Ip the Emulators, j 

• of trie flours of this country, 55. Excellence of the 394. List of Exhibitor's, Exhibits, and Awards, 394, 

collcctioiuexhibited, ib. Samnjc of unripe hops ; their • 395. See also Leather, At. # • 

high quality, #50. Samples of mustard, 02. Samples of Saddm:w\)rtii (York)— Kemnrkable for tfie* manufacture • 
starclityid dextrine, *79. « I of£uxony flannels, 3.VI. * m 

Samples of the cmpyreumaticwvcgetnblc oil, obtained by Sadler, Fcnfpu, ani^CA, 98,372. .* 1 

the# destructive distillation w birch bark, 84. Collec- Sadler 1., 106. * * • 

tion of colouring matters ordy# stuffs from, 90, 91. , Safks (Iron).— Large number of iron safes and treasure • 
CoUectiomnf tahning materials, 93. Samples of cotton, chests, 500. Equal /ei li as ftp us chances of scrurUy 


CoUectiomnf tabuing mCttcriafi, 93. Samples of cotton, ] 
• 95. Largo and Important scries of flax and hemp, 99? L 
Sinaf^nuqibtr of woods contributed, 15*. Examples of 
wool of a good and valuable quality, 158. 1*9. Raw " 
silk, 162k Good spccimeiis of bed-featherer and down, ; 


chests, 500. Equal Aer" as ftp us chances of security 
offered, ib. Ornann>ntatifl>» and cxjiAisive \iolishcd 
work might bo dispensed with, 501. Expense lieces- 
•sarily considerable, ib. ^pecimens^cxRibited. awards, 
&c,., 503. P 


Machine tor spinning silk directly from the ttoconn, 1911., 
Large sextants, 252. Levelling instruments, 255. Mi- 
croscope from Russia; an indifferent instrument, 267. 


i Small quantity of woollen cloths. 351. Their good 
(fhality, ib. Specimens of worsted stuff goods, 35C, 
357. Description of an article of a navel and unique 
character made from camels* hair fuufli liy hand, 358. 


i:ty Lamps.-— A dvantages of 31. Awicscler h safety lamps, 

( 22. Extensive use thereof, ib. Description #>f the# 

Spectacles, 273. Apparatus for assaying precious m£tals, j Jirnip, th. Superiority over the Pa^ T lopip, //>. l5if- 

29*. Practical utility of the instrument, ib. Drawing | fcrenPc between So* lamp of M. Eloin aim # that of # 

instruments, 306. Calculating machine, 310. * M. Mueseler, ib. Experiments mmie with M. iiloin’^ 

nail quantity of* woollen cloths. 351. Their good <• lamp slfowlng its value, ib. •Ingenious lamp from 


lump shown 
France, 290, 


its value, ib. •Ingenious lamp from 
Extinguishes its* ft when thecas fee- 


«>oi» jjcscripuon oi an nrucie oi a nevei aim unique , ciflnes explosive, ib. is inexj»ensn’£, jit. • ^ - 

character made from camels* hair spifti by hand, 358. 1 fiArruawr.it.— Beauty qf .this colouring matter, 88. Ijxten- 
ObservntioiiH on the worsted •yarns, 359.1 funeral i sively used in dyeing silk and tolton, ib. \ prious 
remarks on the exhibition of the silk ntlnAfrtfc hires of j specimens exhibited. 88*91. • 

this country, rftt>3. Specimen* of iiiafliifnctiin'd Silks, ' Saffuiw ki» (’ah.mixk Samples of, 4w. 
brocades, &c., 3*5-368. Hpecimcifs of canvas, 371, 372. I Safhson- Specimens of loots, flowers, Ice., of, 49. Samples 


tries on me exhibition ot tne son nmiimnctures ot ■ specimens exmoim i, oo»;m. 

country, rf!63. Specimen* of inartufuctiin*d Silks, ' Saffuiw km (’ak.mini. Samples of, 4w. 

odes, &c., 3*5-368. Specimcifs of canvas, 37 1 , 372. ! SUrraoN- Specimens ot loots, flowers, Ice., of, 49. Samples 


Specimens of shawls, 379. SamplAi of furs, 386,1887. 
Specimens of printing, 406.* Types, 410. Excellent 

• specimens Vgf paper and printing, 453, 454. « 

Observations flu the printed goods and dyed yarns, 458.* 
Specimens of gold cmbroideral leal her, 474 ifrotf? 
shoes, ami slippers. 480. Cutlery, 4B9. Bronte# 
malachite, 503, 505-50?. 


of salFrnn, 90, ib.. 91. # . 

Sago.- Samples of sago jandc^frpm potifc£» fc»ur, 54. 
• Samples of sugo from l’ru^iu, 55. * tsiinjflcl from 
Angola, the Easter** Archipelago, Borneo, ami Ceylon, 
02. Sample of sago cake liom the Moluccas, ij l 
Sngrn, Kan ion ile la (4fttror), xxvi, «xxi, (Exhibitor), 1*3, 154. 
SiRd ,^a. 673. * 


maincmte, 5tt3, r»05-5t)7. , r«u .^a. wm. 

Beautiful productions from 11 ussia as regards the setting I Saii-clotii.— P ower-locins for making ?*P CM ulmr arrange- 
of precious stones, 51 1. Magnificent articles of jewel- nients tlwreol, 190. Specimens of cotton SHiycloth, 

lery exhibited by Koemmeur arsi Zef^gen of St. from the Ini led Stales, of treat strength, 3 19 a General 

Petersburg, 515. Articles of silver 1 from Moscow, ib. • excellence ot theaqiociineiis ot sail-cloth exhibited, w^U, 
Beautiful exhibition of jewellery from St. Petersburg, *172. * „ 

rich, and perfectly set, 517. Articles of glass, 37. j St. Etienne, Madame, .»•!, 0 1. . 


Siberia, 566. Fine specimens of true Florentine 
Mosaic in pivtra f/vrisr, 567, 568. • 


thereof, 48, 50. 
Vale, J. N., 45'j. 

_ i,. ii .i i * 


quality of those exhibited, 629. ax-light, produc- I 
tioiiB, 026. Excellent quality of those exhibited, 030. 


uuiib, uau. -r.JicciiuiiL quiiiiiy unwr ciinuum, ww. ■■■•* ■_ 

# Kemankfl on a collection of fruits and marmalades, 639. | Salqion, AV . .1., 264. 


ters,*troi% New Brunswick and ^ova Fcotin, equal tp % 
th%Englftli 's«liiToii f 64.4 • • • 


Russia, Empress of, 567. • • % 

Rusaian Imperii^ Gphinet, 33G. • , • 

Ryan, J., 509. * 

Ryder, W., 200, 204. . * . t 

Ryf..— S amples of yye from nclgimn, 52. # Polentum of 
half-ripe rye from Russia, a novelty to England, thoug* 
* cxtcnsiaely consuined#ii*Russia, 53. •• 

Ryffel andA'o., 366. 

Ryhin#r ami Sons, 368. * * 

Ryles, — , 3*7. • 

Rymer, A., 395. * 

Saanto, A., 49. • 

Shbatier, 11., 278. * 

Sabin, 11., 380. . ,* 

Saoctiarom ffrERS. — Description of Duhosq-Soleil’s sac- 
charometeif 272. • 

Sacking.— Excellence of specimens exhibited* 370, 3i2| 37J. 
Sacks, W.. 61. I 

Saorf, K.,t259. • • 

Sadd, W., 309. . • . , • . , 

8av>dleby andJIarness. — G eneral character of the articles 
exhibited under the #ubdivision of saddlery, harness, 


VfUtefcv ifl*Tuscany, obtoiffed front the exaporation of 
brine, 35. Eflect of the alH»liti<*u ot the i xcWt; duty <ftt 
salt •upon the manufacture of carbonate dt sudai 41. 


^Samples of couth: Jesuit ami of salt uwd for drincstic 
purposes, 44, 45*— we tRso Nm//s, CRcmiumA k.iilta of 
Sea- Hjih r. 


Salter ana % v - w 

SALTrr.Tin»( N itrate^f Rdliisii) — Specqnens 


UltoO, 370, 3% 37J. • 4«,47, 49, /(?- f>eo **?»« 

. . * Sa.^' oF^SiA-WATCT.*- Various 


".tBr br U»e™si of M. ; Council Modrt 

* a.rihlrd for tfe same, *>. tSeliae product* ot tlm sea- 
Water of the Mediterranean enumerated and descried, 
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* Saluce, -*•, 49. 9 

Sambuc, P., 162. 

' Samoiloft,E., (Juror), xxviii. 

^ Samuel^ B., felt , • • 

* # Sampglson, IJ., 238, 242. f 

* Sanitary Purposes. — Lartlienwarc fo t$ &41. 
. S&ftchez Pesoodor, 506. 


Baulin i, T., 686, 704. « f 
Saunders and Gatchell, 59, 88. 
Saunders, J. B., 218. a < 
Saunders and Son, 315. 
founders, T. 11., 401, 431, « 153. 
Saund/jrs, W . W,, 104. { 

Saussurc, J. P. dc, 151. 


Decorative Printing," tjuptexj. 403. 


quartzostf sands in tue manufacture ot glass, lt>. spe- 
cimens from Canada, *b. f^ieciinens or pure sand used 
in th^ manufacture /)f glaeS from Itojyc, 33. 

SancV’ll,^., 636. t 

Sanders, G., 491. * , * 

"ftandoAs, J., 596. • 

Sandcrsoq* R* ana A., and Co., 382. * , 

, Sanderson and Kccd, 366. * • 4 

Kandford, Rev. ,1 ., 685, 686. 


Sand ford, Q.weif, and Watson, 199. 1 « 

Sandoval, De, and C <}., 59. • « 

SAUnsproN*. — Guru building material furnished by thl* sand- 
stone of the Ardsley Oaks Quarry, near Barnsley. 11. 
Sandwich Isla % os.-^Species of paper made in these islands 
from vegetable fiubsjtuiices^432. € 

Sang, ’.I., 308. 

Sangcrhnusen, Landwirthschaftlicher Verein* 99. 
Sangiorgio, A.. 68G f 703. * , * 

Songster * W./Mg J 661. *• * 

Saniu, ~ , 49. 

• Sanlccque, — , 4 

Santa Clara, the K turnery of (Madeira), 643, 645. 


1 Sav,j, A’.,»162. 

Savigny, a\f>. • 

<ftiv ory and 'Moore, 49. - * 

Sawing 'Machine.- Pur executing ornamental cabinet 
work, 201. 

Saws. — Specimens of various descriptions, 488 *491. 

Snx, A., .131-333. 9 « * 

Sax-iiocas and Sax-Thiim pets.— Remarks on Mr. Adolphe 
« Sax’s horns and trumpets, 332. » 

Saxf.-Gotiia, Duchy of Specimen of painting on Vhiuu 
- from, 699. • 

Saxon i Specimens of the' common flexible sponge from # 
s Mix on 164. Gelatines of the Dutch and Givet kinds, 

of till* oVdhmry qualities, 166. Electric, telegraph, 294. 


Santonin. Specimens of, <44. 
Sopelkin,* V., 6tf6, C3|f. 


Sopelkin,* V., tifO, 63 tf. 4 ' * 

Sapognikoff, Ileinrof,«3r>6. 

Sapan* Wood- -Specimens qf, from Siam, f*7, 89. I>ycs 
extracted, 87. I>yod samples, ib. 

Soft ford, P., 424. «■ " 

Saracini, C. A 85. * 

Saragossa Agricultural Board, 71,91, 93. 

8$igossa, Province of (Spain), 3.4. 

Sarosin au^l'o., 365. 

SaiiAw'ak, — Numerous series of resins, gums, and gum 
rosins front, 74. - Sec atari Jiomett. 


Samples of ‘woollen* and worsted pirns, 360. Speci- 

• mens of damask Viol hs ami linpkiita, 371, 372. Mixed 

frf.irics, 376. Excellent specimens of printing, 399, 
451. Statistics of the paper manufacture of Saxony, 
J44. < • 

Specimens of varieties of dyed yarns, 4.10. Exhibition of 
v luce yuul ein broidery, small and of a manufacture pc- 

• „ 'culhir to the country, and oflimitcil sale in England, 

467. Specimens of embroidery, 471. Floor cloths ami 
•* pointed table-rovers, 476. Specimens of cutlery, 490. 

Fine-toned bell, 504. India-rubber manufactures, 596. 
( out rilmt jon of chocolate-figures, 6 10. Remarks on some 
glove-boxes mid a dressing-case, 654. Collection of 
papier-mache and other snuff-boxes, 676. Toje and 
busts in pewter, 679. Notices of the principal works 
contributed by Suxouy to the Fine Arts Department of 
tlic Exhibition, viz.: works of sculpture on a large 
scale, 699. Enamels on porcelain, ib. — Sec also 7/d- 

* ; «y- _ ... * 


resins iron), n.- ooc hiso j fortieth s /cry. , 

Sardinia. — ■ Samples* of snrdine% preserved in oil from, ! Saxony Royal China Manufactory, Meissen, 48, 543, 
France, 65. b * I Saxony Royal Smalt Works, Schneeberg, 48. 

Sardinia. — T h« exhibition of mineral produce from Saf J ' Faycl', J., arid Co., 482. 
ritnia, small and uniippoYtart, 34. Specimens of iron | Say nor and Soivs, 489. 

aorcs and slates,, fb. Samples of rice, called Biz de j Sa/iKoff, 1., 515. _ .. 

^Piedmont, 53. temples of i&tea />f various kinds 1 , 55. ! Sca<u.ioi.a Woh«. - Specimens of, exhibited; i 
f Samples of oil-cake, 56. Specimens of oils, 84. Speci- ! 1 thereon, awards, fcc., 575, 576. Gothic arch ot 

m.khu Mip'oillr 104 I'anin’no wn V 1 Untn^ I Irinrl of finn.rli.iln lnPATlf^l ATwl flvlnllitod llV Tl 


mens of raw silk, 162. fanipfes of wax, 1Q*J. Sam- ! 
pies of glue, 166. Watches and watch-making ma- j 
ettnery, 342. j 

i- ..x* .mi 1 < 


* Specimens of mamifacturcd silks, # velvctp, pllish, « Cement, Jtoiuim^ See. 

365-368. Cellcc.tion of rnVLll punches apd tvpis, 410. ! Scalks. - See Weighing 
% Statistics of tW pot^qr manufacture orSardinia, ^44. | Scandinavia.- Bemarl 


.(y.ioiwx AVoh«. - Specimens of, exhibited ; remarks 
thervon, u wards, &c., 575, 576. Gothic* arch of a new' 
kind of scaglioln. invented and exhibited by D. Dolan, 
of Manchester/ 575. (.1 »j**cts in a dew and peculiar 
manufaetui/f of scaglioln from Tuscany, 576. — See ulpo 


410. ! Scales. - See Weighing 1 Machines. Weights rind Measures. 
^•44. Scandinavia.- Bemorkable works in jasper milliard pnr- 
Spccimcns of pRtiting, 4^5V. • 9 * phyry/rom, 554. (i « • 

Remarks on the* printed goods frqm Sardinia, 45R. Spe-» •.Vanipikr, tiurmiFn, on CmrvAToA — Full serviceablc- 
cimens of embroidery, 472. Speci ny-ms of nligrce ness of* tliis implement not yet uiulerstCHid, though the 

w'ork froirfGenoit, 517. Inlaifl tftlfief, 544, 550, 551. forms tlfcreof n re numerous, 227. Detailed statement 

• 552. *Slatcs of good quality fiMin Chiavari, 559. ‘ shov ing the great utility and «d vantage of this implc- 

Spe^imeps of pnvfng-b locks of nslificial marble, 574. ment Jf usefl iqion system, 227, 228. Description of 

Brushes of all kinds made from bristles, f'KD. Steartc • Biddle’s cultivator, exhibited by 5^8 
candles, 653, 630. Specimens of pas to.- blowing, 631 / Descriiftion of Coleman’s^ .scarifier, 

, . Presp^'pd fruits and sugar conserves fiom CTencia, 6^9, , Bcntalfs wcuriflor, and to Kilby’s clu 

640. Remarkable specimen of a stuffed elk from ib: Articles exhibited, prizes aw r ardi 
tTurin, 647, «8. Collection of^ ^Iking-sticks, 665, 666. 1 Schabas, .7., 575. 

Carved mccrchaum-pipa Tjowly57 673. Contributions Schaefer, <4tto, and Scheibc, 40^ 431. 
from Sardinia to the Fine *Art^ Department of the S<*haertf, K., 469. 

RxHtbitioM, 704. . fl SChoeuflelvn, G., 432, 443, 453. • 

•Sargens^i. C!., lt>4* • * • * Selin fl'gotsch. Count, S 28, 536. 

•Saris aird RGmgosM72. f * , Scbxfhautl, Dr. (Juror and Associate), »: 

Sarre, II., jun., 6l5. 1 r , • c Schorcnberg^ A., 49, 90. 

H%wa r a#i i t.t^a — sEx trn cts, or elixir of, 43, 45. « Schattennanh, — , 43. 


Biddle's cultivator, exhibited by ftlessrs. Ransom(^228. 
Descrijition of ColcmaTi’H*.4CArificr, A. Reference to 
Bentall ( s wcuriflor, and to Kilby’s cheap paring plough, 
ib! Articles exhibited, prizes awarded, 242. 0 


SGhacuflelvn, G., 432, 443, 453. 
a Selmffgotsch, Count, S28, 536. 

Schafhautl, Dr. (Juror and Associate), »xvii, : 
• c Schorenberg, A., 49, 90. 

Schattennanh, — , 43. 

3. *. Sclfbdl, C., 21, 509. 

for Ocheifelcr and Co., 162, 364, 36G. 

Schcltcr, G., 410. 


Balding, i 


Satins — H|)ecimans of, ir«m various coiin tries exhibited, Schenck, R. B.,S6, 97. 

3(^3-368. « % t\ * Sciietsdel, Yai), 314. 

“ Satins.de Ciun. .V*Speeimens oflh{s fabric from Frajico, Scheppors, £., 358. 

356; Spocimons. from Russia, ib. Froln Prussia, ib. Sclierer, A. c Jufox), xxviii. 
Rattler, W., 4tf. • * «. • « • t Schiedmpyer and Sons, 334. 

Si 4 >oken, M. A. V«n f A ftlS. • t { Scliiertz, J. G., 275. 

Sauerbrey, V..2J1. -. * 1 


Schilling and Suttou, 49. 



INDEX. 


77 ’ ^ of Pa-g )> C87 > "°2. • • 

MWIt, V., 811. 

Schi nkel, -,*698. • m 

Behipper, 3fS8. 

Be ii rsrr. — P aoductfl of diltilled ad list, 50.— Soc also Pvritei. 
Bchlnepfer, Schlattor, and Co.. 471. . 

Behleidicr, (],, 500. • 

Kchluii^gor and Co., 108, 426, 442. 4 90. • 

Pchlcium, II.,S72. • * 

Bfflilipp^ no. 49! * < 

Bchlosfl-3rik»bA, 158. • . t 

ScfcWsR, Widow, nnd Bnflhcr, 440, 450, 453. 

Schlumborger nnd Co, 357? 4541. 

Schmnntz, C., 500. • * 

Schmcrbauch, II., 440. % 

Schmarbcr, S., 300. ^ 

Schmcrsahl, M K. , 42,40. 

Schmid, .1. G., and Sons, 300, 301. 

Schmidt, C., 506, 687. 

• Schmidt, F., 680. # 

Schmidt, <*. F., 471. 

4>chmidt, II. II., 173, 101. 

Schtftidt, I , 221. 

Schmidt, 1*. L., 500. 

• Sc.hinieger, A., 300, 361. • 

Sclimolz, W., and Co., 221, 480. • 

Bel mapper, 11. L.. 447. 

Schneider and CfO, 24. • 1 1 

Schneider und Lcgfand, 106, 201. * 

Schnell, Ji. f 431. • 

Schuitzer, - 558. « 

Sfthnitzlcr anddxirsrhbnum, 221. 

Schneider, — , S?I5, 217. 

Sehnor nnd Steiiilmeuser, 471. • 

Schoe.h, Sclii CBS, und Co., 471. • 

Schocll, C. A., 3110. * 

Scl liming, II., 426, 440. 

Schofield. •!., 376. 

Schofield ami Co., 350. • 

Scholl, A., 353. 

Schdller, L., and Sons, 353. • 

thdiollcr, 1*. (Juror) xxxili, xxxi. 

Schomhurgk, Sir JL, 62. 71, 78, 84, 156. 

# Scliimberg Flax Spinning .Mills, 06. 

Nchniu* veld und Wcstcrbun, 78. 

Scl ion holer, S.,^iOS. 9 

School of Design, London. — Creditable cha]*actor of ,the 
designs intended fur maim fin* turers exhibited by this 
school, 680. Prize 51 e« lul awarded to the insti hit ion ; 
Honourable Mention made of certain pupils, ib. Other 
remarks pel erring to the foregoing, 605, 728, 748. Sec 
• also Spit<Ufirbl> i Sclu»U of Design. • 

Scliooloy and 1 tough, 05. | • • 

Schooling, II., tjl7, 641. * 

Schopper. M. A., 366. 1 

Schramm, J. 1. F., 84. 

Schrcger, B., 520. , 

Sehreiber, F. (Juror), xxvi. 

SfehreibeipF. A., 471. 

Sclircibcr, J . t (1 M% 4 19, 4 53. • 

Schroder, (). II 3:?5. • 

Schroder, IS 602. 

Kchriklter, K., 255. 

Sphroeder, J., 305. • 

Schropp and Simon, 32. • 

Sobriitter, Profoggr, 633.' a 

Bchrack. and IJnlich, 40. ■* 

Schubarth, Profoswe* (Juror), xxvii. * 

8chulyrt,Mrs.,471. 1 

Schucicr, Dr. <i. (Juroj;), xxx. 

Schiill, L.j*U2, 454. * • 

Schulz, U, 666. 

Schulze, ]>., 373. • # 

Schulze and Sons. 325. a • 

Bclumocher, — ,flnn., 480. 

'Schumann, O. (Juror), xxx. 

Schur and Kohring, 49. 

•Schiirmann and Scnriklcr, 353. 

Bchutz, Ii. N., 506. » 

Bchwabc aitil Co., 459. 

Schwann, F; (fluror), xxviii, xxxii ; (F.xKibitor), 3J5. 
Schwann, Kell, and Co, 357. $ • * 

Schwnjfthalcr, — , 698. § 

Schwartfc, d. D., 491. • « 

Schwartz and lluguenin, 459. t . • 

Schwartzonbyh, F. J., 366. 

Scihwarz, C., 1 h)9. % 


Schwarz, V., sen., 509. • • f 

Schwarz, J., 50 », 600. 

Bchwar^, Dr. W. (JurorV xxix. 

Schwarzcnhcrg, Prince, ^1. * § 

SehwArber, J., 200, 21)4. f t •• 

Scl^veriu, Count *m, 158 # . • # 

ScisIors— Specimens of various descriptions of, 489. 4<f1. . 

1 Scola. A., 162. # • ’ ’ * • 

Sconce, A., 92. J • # # * 

B Scotch Nooa—A salt of comnfcrcc, origin of the Jerm, 41 . 

• S^oti.an i» —Valuable Collection illustrating tiie lmtivc ’ 
vegetable dyes <Tf, 88. 0 fist of the timber, ornamental 
. and fruit trees of, 121. Inferior descrifitfon of pearls, 
from the“tiver Ythi# (AWbrdeenshire), 164. Variety 
of woo! lun *doths from*351. Fine groined gftauite rocks 
in some par* ol, 556.— Sec also Coal. Raw Pmotlnce. A c. 
Scoti Brotliorfli 16£, • 

Scott, (of Schcmltn), 162. * • • • 

Scotr, Dr., 74. 

Scott, E., and Co., ]]A. • 

Scott, (L 68 l. 
f Scott and Glnsfonl, 491. 

^cott. L., 49. • 

ScottT P., 482. # 

Heotf, S. T., 430. • 

Scott, Sir \\ ., 318. 

Scragg, T., 239, 242. • t # . # 

Scut Ac lhu>K&. - Large variety thereof exhibited, 449. New 
inode of fastening the leaves Jlicrein, ib. Awards to 
exhibitors, 451, 452.* • . 

I Screen, T. t 165. * % # •» ? # 

I Scuew Puoclixkus. Model of a gmi-me^al screw propeller, 

| 169. Pair of 3#-horso power patent direct-acting 

engines, called* trunk-engines, forfliivlng a screw pro- 
, a Peller, 17^. Hesrription thereof, th. Models illus- 
; n-iiting the gradual advance nnd jmi#ovcnTcnt of thq 

• screw propeller, ib. Direct-aiding engine for driving 

| u sn ew^iropellcr, of good workmanship, 173. *800 also 

■ Marine Knginrn. Sunm J tnnrin. * 

I Screw ( ompniiv Jllitcnt), 506. * 

i Scur.v *. S]N*cimens of various descriptions of, 506, 509. 

I Seri \e Brothers, 199, 204, 372. 

| See 1 . it 1 111 :, Monr.ks, and Pr.Asrie Akt (Glass \xi) 4 
| Tubular classification of objects intouli^sh iJiis (ias>fl 
j is di\idcd. xxii. l.ist of Jurors npyion^ i? for this 
B C lass, xxxi. List of inhibitors in tigs Class to whom 
> Council 51 edn Is li*\c been awarded, exiii. The like, 

1 1 of those to whom Prize Medal* Hbvo been awarded, 
•» cxvii, exviii. of thc»sz of whom Ilmiourabli; Mention 
p is made, exviii, cxijp of those in whosiZ favour * 

money awards have been made, «xix. # a 

Date of the first meeting of the jury of this Cinss^elec- 
j ti^n of Deputy Chairman; nomijmlion of 
i imltees. 68;f. CcaHsefti* action piu'su^l by the Jury in, 
the distributiifli of their awards; principles by which 
they have bien guided, 083, 68 4. (Growing Vast e for 
objects pf art 4 increasing estimation in wli’mh thcw%r9 
Iwld, 6?^ * • • W 

•Works reemiimended for thelWuncil Atednl, 684. • • 

Work* to which Pi’ftie M Alius haae been nzvarded. or to 
tjie Exhibitors itf which Honourable Mention is made, 
viz.: t • 

Sculpture aP a Fiflb Art.- In met n Is •simjile^ w* gold, 
sil\ er. coppef,#ro«. zinc, lead, &c., 684, 685. In metals' 
compound, us twuizc, electrutu, &c., 6^. ly minemls 
simy4<\ as marble, stone, gems, clay, &c., 68.1, 686. In 
V’ia^orutf mineral matciials, as gins#, porcelain, &r., 

I I uSIiT In woods und other vegetable fruhztjmpps, ib. 9 ]ji. 
i animal substances, as i\ory, bone, shells, J. 

Work# in Die- Suiting. Intaglios . — (A)ins, medals, ani' 

• models of a Wifellic ^Ipmicter ii^ any material, 686. 

Impressions st^iiel •from dies for ornamental purposes, 
ib. 9 (iems, cither in cameo, or in intaglio, slkll Avmeos, 
ib. 8eals, &c„ ib. • • • •* ^ * 

Architectural Decorations.- Uncgrnl, i|i relief, colour, &0., 

* 686. Aiherititlous, attaint* glass, tapi'idry. &c. 9 686, 

6 «. • • • . / 

Mostiics+intl 9 ] nlaitl works .— 111 stone, 687. 'In tilft, ib. 

1 11 viwi tied materials, #5. • bi w<*>d, ib. fn mctnl, It. 
EntunRs. -On Act u Is, 687. On Whinn, 68», 6S8. On 
glass, # • * * m 

• Materials <w$ i*rorrsM8 applicable to the Pine A rts generally r 
J including Jun^Art Printing. ^Printing in CtyoMr, |fc.- - 

* Kncmistift painting and fresco, 688. Ornumelital print- 
§ ing, cliromo^ypq^i’ttpby. goUl-ftlmniiiRted typography, 

4'^pography combined or uneftmbined with embi^mg, 

• ib. Lithography (black), chr^nu^l itliogrnphy, gold- 
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illuminated lithography, lithography combined or un- 
combin^d, with embossing, ib. Zincography or other 
' t modes of {printing, ib. Other processes applicable to 
the Ape artB guicrf-lly, ib. 1 
Models.- In architecture, G88, G8f'. ,ln typography^ 68ft, 
• , In anatomy, ib. «• • • 

Designs . — Special Committee 01 the members of this Jury 

* r appointed to examine and report on the various designs 
f lor decoration, tapetfery, cmbitaidery, mixed fabrics, 

&c. ; pedals and Honourable Mentions awarded, *>89. 

* Opinion of the Jury tliat a permahenl industrial museum 

should -be estaVkshcd, 689* 090. And that* a statue lie 
t erected to *Prince Albert on tlie site of the Exhibition 
Building, 690. «/ V 

Supplementary Report by Dr. \Vo4igen.*— Comprehensive- 
ness of the Exhibition of the WorkB ofull Nutions, 691. 
The productions of the fine arts not precluded, painting 

* alonfc excepted, ib. Close connexion of tlie fine arts 
with manufactures, ib. A fuller revival of the alliance 

• that Aibsisted between tlit-m in tLc middle ages much 

* «» to lie desired, ib. Great value of the processes of 

hK CoJ lac* and of MrAChcvcrton for reproducing works 


Mi CoJ las* and of Mr.K'hcvcrton for reproducing works t^EA-W atf.r— Products of, 48.- See a 
of sculpture, ib. r C|nler in which it is proposed to notice* Sea-mef.i> - Preparations of, 44.- Sec 
.‘he/irochictioM* of each pation in this Report, ib. * Seabrook, W., 95? 
r nitfd Kingdom. — Little encouragement atlorded bj the 'Sualimi-Wa^- Psof, in Europe sinn 

Notices of the 


Belgium. — General diffusion of talent and feeling for the 
fine arts in this country; their consequently free de- 
velopment; characteristics of the Belgti school of 
sculpture, 70f>. Remarks on the works'of sculpture on 
b a large scale, ib. Medals, ib. liilaid works iy tactal, ib. 
Switzerland. — Architecture' models, 7<l. r >. 

Spain— Inlaid works iu wiood, 705. In metal, ib. • 

• Denmark — Works ofrscujpture on a large scale, 70{». ( On 

a small scale, ib. 1 • • 

• Russia.- 'Mo specimen of sculpture on u large senje exlil- 
t bited by Rutfda, 7()Q. Plaster casts of Hntylul lions, ib. 

f * Painting /m porcelain, ib. Litkochromy, ib. r , 
United States of A mericn.— t Sculpture on n large scale, 

Pine Amt Casting.— High importance of the art of 
# * casting sculpture in metals, 706. Notices of the prin- 
cipal works in this section from the different countries, 
viz., Castings in bronze, 7ot>, 707. Costings in zinc, 
707. And in iron, ib. 

iScvtiiks— Specimens of, 489, 491. # • 

Ska-i.UA ut. — See Sounding Instruments. 

•Ska-Water— Products of, 48.- See also Soils of Sn- W afer. * 
Sea-m kf.i> - Preparations of, 44.- Sec also Kelp . 5 


United Kingdom. — Little encourngemen t 
Government to tltfe fine arts, 691, 692. 


Ska l.i mi- NV ax- Psof, in Europe since the earliest, ages, 450. 

„ 7 T . Asrtertecf to have been invented by a Frenchman in 

* principal works q£ sculpture and plastic art, on a large . 1640, ib. ' JVmas or Jones, tlie first manufacturer in 

scale, contained in the Exhibition, 692, 693. Sculpture! ‘ England, ib. c Improvements effected" by Champante 

and works of plastic /irt on a small scale, v<q : works in | 'about 1780, ib. Materials of which composed, ib 
metal, embossed, (repousse) Y ork, 698. Medals 'and | Varieties of wax 'used, ib. Wax used for the Grout 

coins, ?69jt* Q r J4. Woy\s ill ivory, 694. Works in j Seal of England, 451. .Great Seal and Privy Seal of 

14 biscuit," ib. t Carvings in wood, ib. Graphic re pro- j Scotland, ib. Exchequer Seal, ib. ExceVent specimen.* 

sentntions on ^ plane surfaces, viz. : new processes of j ' cxhibilud, ib. Awards to exhibitors, 15? 455. 

painting, ib. Ettomcls on porcelain rtr metal, ib. Paint- ; Su ^--Impressions’ of, 315. Executed by machinery, ib. 
liig An glass, 694, 6JI5. “Works in nkdlo, 695. Designs^ i • .No*rfward mink* by the Jury of Class XXX. in respect 

, for printed «ud weven fabrics for embroidery anA for ’ to seals, &c., 686. 

book covers, ib\ Architectural designs, ib. Various j Sen ly, J., 581. 
processes of printing, viz. lithochromy, 690. Printing ; Seimier, T., 367. 
in oil4rolours, ib. Zincography, ib. Fac-similes of ! Kcaright, J., lfiG. •• 
printing executed by the hand, ib.* Architectural do- t Seurle, C., 509. 

signs, viz., the Exhibition Building, Hi. Models, ib. Seaw i:r.i>«, Daar.n— Specimen^ of, 157. 

The XoHverein : Prusia.-- Great efforts made in Prussia Sccclii, F., 162. 


Prussia, ib. Sculpture on a ynnll scale, 697, 698. j .Seeley, J ., 574. « 

Medals, 698. Graphic representations on plane sur- ; Seeling and Becker, 449. 
faces, designator tapestry, #. Lithochromy, ib. Archi- ,iLSeemaA, C. and II., 373. 
tecturc, models, ib. ‘ 


‘ Seer, Messrs. L., 16. 


glass, ib. Various proccsscsmf punting, ib. ■ 
Saxony. — Sculpture and works of plkslic art on a large 
scald, 699. Enamels on porcelain, ib. 

••Saxc-(|Otha.— Painting on china, 6IK| jf f * 

W urtemberg.-* -Sculpture oi#a large seal c-699. r 

* Ilcsse CasselA- C'hess-bqard and pieces, 7(jn. * 

Hesse Darmstadt# -JvorybkrviAg, 7(K). % 

Oldenburg.-- Architectural model#, 700. t 


| Segilier, Duron A. (Juror and Associate), xxvii, 260, 261. 
Seguin, A., 29, 562. , " 

Seguin, J., 47U. b 

Setfi, J. A., 476. / 

» SeigI, J., and,*’*!., $73. * 

Sr.mNKTTE Salt. - Price thereof in Germany, 49. 

Selby and Johns, 9. r 

^EiiKNii'M- Specimens off exhibited, 43. . • * 

Sdleuko, J., 449. • 4 


France . — Great encouragerncrt ever bestywed by the Self, II., 179. 

French government, and nation 3>n tlfe ‘Tine arts, 700. SelivanolT, — f 33. 

* • Bcncficitfl results thereof, ib. N’atiq?* of the jirincipal Sellers, J., 491. • * 

works of wulpture lAid of ])lastic ia‘t, on a large scale Selopis Brokers, 4S. • 
contributed by France to tho Exhibition, £ 00 , 702. Seine noil’ and EuleyeflVlGO. 4 , 

Works of scfulpturc on e small scale; in me^ftl^701. •Scmmcns, J. dml T. W., 218. * 

■ , ,1n iV^rXi jb. In wood, ib. Process of «fil. Goliad for Sum^la Sample of, th. t 

reiluclng.sculpture by machinery, 702. Graphic repre- Semovillti, It., <i\. f c 

sentations on^planc surfaces, visf; now processes of Scitechal, - -, 198, 202. _ , 

iiainting. ib. Ufnamels 04 pore okiin' anil on metal, lb . Scnignglia nrtl Carminati, 162. , ( < # 

Painting on glass, ib. Inlaid tvorkS in metul, ib. ])c- Sentis, Mount (H^vitzerland) Model in relief of, t 309. 
sijfns tbr wwen and printed fabrics, ib. Designs for Sou, and (Jo., J60, 361. * 4 

• painM windefi^j, ibt Tho (iovlrnment manufactory of Sl'^ing^— , 137. . t * 

• Gobefins Mnd Beauvais fiapestry, ib. Difierent kinds Sfahiiaihrai. Monuments. — S eries of iax^c monumostal 


* Gobefins tond Beauvais fiapestry, ib. Difierent kinds 
of printing, such as Whogr^phy and lithochromy, 703.' 
^Printing in colours from w<kk! blocks, HR e 
Austria .— Remarks on tho principal works of* sculpture 
An a largd scale, 733. Chant'd painting, ib. • Painting 
on glass, ib. Litbachromy, ib. I 1 . 

Italy .— Observations referoSng to the, Hal if u sculpture of 
tlie present day, 703. • , » % ' . 1 

Sardinia Works of • Sculpture on* 4 large scale, 7(Sl. 

Coins;/*. ^ 

Tvzca*)/ Wcfirks of Sculpture nn aulargts seal# , 7 04. ‘ On, 
% small scale, ibf lnTahi works in pietradura, ibl \ 


t works, cVudly constructed of granite, 556. Objects 
exhibited, I*. Sepulchral monument of the decorative 
*, period in Caen stone, 557. Singular monument of new* 
• forfii (that of a three-sided prism) in Cuen stone, ib. 
Tomb of Bishop Walsh, 6S7, 693. Design fbr a gothic 
tom l# and caufqiy in wrought iron, 689, fif 5. 

^8 e%\mvoue (Ea#t Indies)-— Collection of 4 woods from, con- 
tributed Iw the Indian Government, 127. 1 

Semaphines.— V)bf citations on tliis class of mufccal in- 


CoinsJ /*. ^ " Sera phi n us.-\)b#enrations on tliis class of mufccal In- 

TVscaity.— Wdtks rtflsculpturcon aslargfs seal#., 704. • On, strumqnts, exhibited, 332. Seraphino , exhibited by 
% small scale, ib/ lntaiu works in pietradura, ib} % . Deutschmann, of Austria. *7». . 

Fwfic . — Sculpturd on a largo scale, 704. Cameos, 1 /*. Serici culture, Central Society of (France), 69, 160, 161, 
Mosaics, ib. , * i. Serionne, L. de, and Co., 507. 

• • • > 1 



INDEX. 


Serlay, C. CJ. de, 4%2, 454. , « 

Serpentine and Works therein. — B lock of serpentine 
from the iiisrd Rock, Coftiw^ll, 13. The serpentines 
of KnglatuUiat harder than the commoner marbles, and 
worked Ju the some* way, 565. Pine and well-selected* 
group of objects, manufactured in the serpentina of tho 
Lizard, ib. Vase and group* of figures in Italian ser- 
pentine, 566. , • • 

Serret, Hainoir* and Co., 63.* 

BeAedellg and Co., 49. * * 1 

Hesaicum-tBimPIAm of, 06. • , • , 

Bet**, J., 49. • * 

Seville, Province of, 84. % ■ , 

Sevres Porcelain Mam u?, actou y— Is supported by jiutiojial 
funds, and carried on as a school of ui^ional design ; 

" circumstances qualifying the gruunds on wlftch u Couii 1 < 
cil Medal as awarded for its productions. .J3_i, 542. 
Remarks on the Articles exhibited for this manufactory, 

• 542. General good taste displayed in tho payiring of 

• cliftna in the manufactory of Sevres, 687. Great per- 
fection to which the art of painting in enamel Isis i»ocn 

• carried at Brvres ; notices of tlie principal works con- 
tributed! to the Exhibition, 702.- Bee also Ceramic 
Manufactures. 9 9 

Newell, Evans, and Co., 363. » * . 

Sewell, T. H. (Juror), xxvii, xxxi; £Exh'ibitor), i 197.* 

Sew i no Machines.- Large machine for sewmg sacks, JYom 
France, 1118. • Effective and'inggniofts machines for 
sewing witli twf> threads, exliihited in the America** 
and in tlie English Department, ib* • . 

Bewinu Silks— ^Specimens of. exhibited in tlie Uritish Deparr- 
• ment, 364.’ • • % 

Sextants -SpecffnenB of, 252. 

Seyil Omar, 89. * , » 

Seymour, E. and J., 520. • • » 

§eyrig, -, 203. 

Seyssel Aspliulte Company, 577 * 

Bcxgo. 21. t 

Bhabclskv, ( ’olonel, 53. • % 

Hhadbo't, (»., 267. 

Shaft and Axle tree (Patent) Company, 174. 

Shutters, W., 170. 

Shales— S pecimens of, 5o. 


i v— | 

gold, silver, &o., 381. Origin of tiffs description of • 
manufacture traceable to Eastern nations, ft. Most 
perfept workmanship and greatest variety of design * 
still existing in the East, ib. *Evid<gice^or the antiquity 
. of sem broidery, i\ ’Specimens of ctnb*y»idcry *$om 
Vliitia unsurpassed by 9 that of any otlg*r nation, ib. 
Ittegrefc expressed that no embroidery is exhibited frffm 


Shand and Mason, 1 79. 
Shand and Muckart, 77 


Shand and Muckart, 77. 

Shanghac, ller Majesty's Consul at, 83, 90, 95, 665. 

Shanks, A., 2<X>. ♦ *. 

SiiAriNG Machines — Description of, 200. Specimens exhi- 
bited, ib. • 

Sharp Druthers and Co., 195, 199, 200, 203, 489, Ml. 

Sharp, 1). AV\, 360. 

Sharp, 8., 267. * • $ 

Sharp, T., 562, *&>, 693. | ' , 

Bliarwood, — , 19ll V _ 

Shave, W. J., 50b. 1 * 

Shaw, -,426. . .. • 

Shaw, C., 599. 

Shaw, G. (Juror), xxix. 

Shaw, J., 439. 

ShaV, J. W. arid II., 353. • • 

Shaw, B., 491. • . 1 

Shaw and Son, 280. 

Shaw, W., 198. • , 

Shawls.— General remarks on the Kjishmie shawls lrom the 
East, and imitations thereof, 377, ehsaf. H isjpry of the 


, a Persia not fairly reffresentod, ib. Handsome ditfblay 
from Turkey, ib.* Embtoidercd gauze shawls from 
Greece, ib. This country does not appeu? to maintain 
the character she formally hriil for this kind of work, 
ib. No originality in tiffc fabric from Kgyi»t f *f&. I\m- 
broidery of shawls and scarfs carried to great porfestion 
' in Paris, Puislqy, and Vienna, %. Demand for such 
goods not very griat, ib. Process naturally cxptbisave, 
ib.* Valuable collection of embroidered scarfs *&nd, 
handkerchiefs, i llutff rating the prog^ss of manufactures • 
in Turkvy, »A. Special notice of the East India Com* 

• pane’s collection of emhroidefeij shawls, Prise 
s Medals and Honourable Mentions* awarded Tor this 

t description of shawls, ib. ()l»servutidiis on ^ he Sami n 
plffids, shawls, and scarfs, 382. Ancient date .of this 
muimfuclure, ib. Endeavours mauc to trace its*intro- # 
duct ion into the Jlritish ’isles niq} Scotland, ib. .Great 
difficulty fyuud in the derivation of the word tartan, ib. 

A woollc/i fabric of this deseviption appears to* be 
cft'iirly traced from tha northern tribes of Europe, very 
far east, HA Scottish liufnusi^ipt of 1 52b* gives n list of 

• the colours of the pluids of the different clans, ib. The 
wearing of this distinctive dress prohibited by Act in ’ 
1747; Act repeated in 1782, ib. Revival of Hie trade on 
the visit of (feojgc IV. to Seething in 1822, ib. Tartan 

* slftwls very popular in 1828, ib* # TI # manufacture , 
actively taken up by the Galnshii’ls weavers, ib. Exten- 
sive nianflfaetorics openedgit. Paisley, ib. This of ample 
followed by most foreign countries, ib. Specimens tfoin 

* Canada nnd Nofth America, tb. In this urticle it tJill 

probably be long before Scotland can lie surpassed in 
design, fabric, or cheapness ib. Prize Medals opd 
Uononrulile Mentions aw an led for tartans, ib. . m 

, Shaw l>, Design.* foh.— N otice of objects in this jec/ion, 
689. Disapproval of the introduction of la&lscapes in 
4 such designs, ib. Princfples by whies snrJi designs 
, 'should be guided, f»P#>. High clutr&ctcr o£ the designs 
on India shawls, fb. Notice of Bic # principal eontri- 
*, but ions in this «octiou o<i the French Department, 702. 
Critical remarks on Jxhijiitod designs lor shawls, 

7 15, vt m/. Sucross whirli has amended the effo*% of 
*the French dcsig l p*rs, 7+5, 746. Principles of rxceltafice 
in ^he designs of shqwls from bidiu a aml the East;* the 
form* called ibc li-jlinnjpiiic a distingiushing cliarao^ 
teristic of Caslnherc patterns, 746. Ollier forms anil 
colours in Cnshmere unit Indian shawls, ib. Buccoss 

• that V^mlji a:re?yl tlie use of geometrical leading fornfS, 1 
ib.s Yortvtjf ffatness esJknBal, but ytterly disregarded 

«in Enropcryi shaw Is, ib. Ciri}uffistancc4 connected wifti 
t fforaboriKunent desNrviifg* of ntti-titiou, U* Mistakes 

• coynnitted by designers of shawl part crus, 746, 747. 
SnAwi.s, LAi E-^SoeciinenR id*, 468 , 47o, 471. 

# Shen, tap tain, viu£ 675/ * * • 

Shearing MachhFiv.' ■•See tCwUcn* Manufacturing Jl /«*• 


and tartans 378. Collection or w o^u snawis exm imqu, SiTeltAJ l.ws. -Methods of manufurturo of tliip description • 
378*379, Excellence of the collection of Kashmir* haw Is I of pur lieu lure us to improvements effected 

exhibited from India, 378. Awards of Council anft • thcif in, 525. * % * 

Prise Medals for wovqp shawls, 379, 380. Honourable SihAt-Ikon. - See 7. o«. % ## . 

Mentinns for this section of tho cluss,*380. Observa- Sheetings— Reniark^on tfte cxcrllence of the samples^eon- 
tiqns on the shawls or barege, ci-ope, gauzg, sHk,juM tribulyd, 371 #373.— See also Cotton Mmuftctuns. 

other descriptions, ib. Rapid pJCtfress in thi^manrt- 1 Snr.iTn'.i.n.- ilcmdiful industry s^ill ^xh^ltiMl in she steel* 
AmHipa Sh TAflpeaaimr taste and demand for this style manufactures of Sheffield, n&l withstanding ‘the Increase* 


tiqns on the shawls or barege, cx-ope, gauzg, tribul^d 

other descriptions, ib. Rapid pJogress in thi^enanit- SiiEiTnu.n.- 
ftusture, ib. Ifforeasing taste and demand for this style inuunfm 
of garment, ib. Introduction of. many kiu4*> of lighter, • of these 
fabrics, ib. Denominations under whidi fliese desc.rip- Shofiield^c.i 


tribal^ 371 #373. — See also Cotton Mamfm'tun'* 
Siieitiei.i*.- - Beautiful industry s^ill atxhdff tod in d: 
manufactures^ «if Sheffield, n&l wijbstaipiing'the ii 
* of thesi' iimimfuctures on^thc Goutiuciit, 10. • 


loolbf Design, 723. 


taorics, w. ijenomiuaiions uuuit muuu nuw uw'-ijr £ihvuh'hwa..h««» ^ 

lions are generally traded in, ib. Importance of*the LShekhouin, HIcxri, 472, 4w. 


with the States of the ZolH r e»ein, ib. Prize 


tries , prizes awarded, 600. 


Yaones nriui uic ,* U7, * v .. _ • 

M edals ami Honourable Mentions awarded. for this Shelley, J. W (JnA»r>, kxvi# 226. • 

division ot/the class of shawls, 380, 381. General re, Sheni^kfia, Government of (Russia). 93. # 
marks on the shawls epabroidcrod with wool, silk, thread, Bhciilc and Co., 449. • 
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' Shepard and Perfect, 358. 

Shepard, 537. 

’ . Shephfrd, (%339, 342. , 

Shepherd, llill, hud (Spink, 199, 2pr>. 

. Sliepfftird, At, 52. 4 , 

. Shertrin, Cope, and Co., 198. « 

, c Kjftrwin, J., 506, 509. 

4 '$hield or Faith” (bclnngfagfo the Prince of Woles) — # j 
Notice thereof, 51<£, 085, 697, 1738. 

Shier, Dr, 78, 92. t ' 

• SmiVlJi scujts.t Samples of French ship-bistyiitH, prepared, 

by bnkiiitr tlvtlough in Mgh- pressure steam, 55. 

• SiiiP-itmi.oiTO -List of the elyef woods employed in, 104. 

Models of various {.ontiyfc aiices connected with the 
conduction and moving of ships, 203*. 'Model descrip- 
livif of a novel arrangement of the 1 * frame timbemin 
i ship-building, 218. Increase of /he ‘strength of the 
• fabric therein”, «Y# .— See also Kifoul Architecture. 

.Snifs’ Limr* — Apparatus for shutting and securjngf 208. 

” ■ ‘ r * • Aid 


Modes and proertssep of management and culture, 161. 
Degrees of excellence realized in the specimens trans- 
mitted from Franre, fA. Detailed remarks on the 
specimens of unbleached silk and tfilfc cocoons exhi- 
bited by Major Courft BronsJci, of the Chateau de St. 
Selves, near Hordoartk, ib. Other French exhibitors 
and prizes awarded, *161, 162. Remarks on the sam- 
ples of silk transmitted from other foreign countries; 
exhibitors and awards, 1<>2, 163. GoAd examples of 
silk from Spain, 162. Haw silks •exhibited from Jiel- 
, giura, ib. (^ampler of site from Tus&iiit, U? 2. Speci- 
mens g»f raw silk from Switzerland, in. Silksr from 
Sardinia, ib. Pine camples of Italian silks from 
«■ Austria, ib. Specimens of raw white and spinning silk, 
produced en Iierlin, by means of a hanging spinning; 
lino ( . on the principle of bee-hives, ib. Sample* of sillc 
transmitted from Russia, ib. Silks *>f a very fine 
.character exhibited in the Turkish Department, ib. 
Specimens of raw silk from Ravario, ib. Specimens 
from Sicily, ib. Fine examples of rnw silk exhibited' 
by HI or Majesty the Queen of Sweden, 163. Fine 
samples of silk shown iri the Jndinn Department, ih. 
Samples from China, ib. The cultivation of the silk- 
worm greijtly promoted in the Mauritius, ib. Speci- 
mens wf rnw Aik from the Roman Slates, ib. Specimen? 

r.;n. 4 ...... v. ,.?ii 


froni "tlnltn, ib. Specimens of silk from silkworms 
feared ini rhe leases of 


miug. in Surrey ih.' 


the white mulberry at Godal- 
Raw silk exhibited in the C'nnn- 


• Ships’ Rocs Patcif pcrpcliful, for lVidicuting the speed and 
• leeway of fillips, 217. , 

Ships’ oiNG-i.r^>sT— See founding Instruments : c 

Shipwreck*, Aimmuatus fon samvc Live rnoM.-j- Apjfii- 
^ ipftusTor saving life by effecting a communication t<i i 
and from a ship^in peril and thcVhore, 219. 1 j 

Fiioxts — P roduced by the loom, in imitation of 
needlework, 34F. r * 

Sm hti nos- Specimens of printed cotton, r 459. See ulso „ 

* Cotton JUftnnJaclun^s. • t ‘ dinn Department, ib. 

Shirts.— ^Spyumei*; of dVnwyrft and shirts of excellent i Silk Spinning, &c.. Machinery.-— "Well exemplified in the 
quality, Specirtims of shirts exhibited, 482.-- See ! British Department U> a series of beautifully finished 
also Wearing Appnrct. , vmi chi lies, 196. Machine for silk w irfding in the Zfdl- 

Sitoes.-j See^ fit tots and S'toes. ° * verei r. Department, ib. Machine for spinning silk 

Shola, —Close resemblance of this substance to rice-paper, ! r directly from thd cocoon, in the Prussian* Dcparf- 
103,101. Obtained from the vicinity of Cnleyifn. ;b. 1 * n.ciit, ib. e < 

. Vses to wHioh/iflpliod in India, ib. Specimens exhibited, | Sii.k ani* Vklvitt M ANrrACTimrs ((’lass Xlll.) Tabular 
ib. * ' 4r clarification of objects into which this Cl in* is divided, 

Shiinbfini Count K. Von Errcln, 21. * 

SlK*»ll»ml mid Co., 5(16. \ 

Sltbre, Messrs , 202. * , * 

Shtango and Verfel, 506. j 

Shnlriluim, Harriett, cxx. ! 

t Sfcalte, J. If., 376. 

Sihjttf^s, V htalltc —Specimens of, 208. ! 

Si bell andrMott*, 426, 454. j 

Siberia. — Malachite eliiefiy found in ail available sfnt<j.f'or ! 
inlaid work in if very few livcnlities iri Siberia, 569# : 

Most, important •loculi iy at. prose vt known, ib. \ 

Sibley, iS., 158. * , € ‘| 

Sibtmirpe, F. L., cxx. % % * « 

SicriuY — Samples o^aw silk from, 162. Statistics of^ the I 
•r paper manufactures of, 444. * i 

Sidles— S pecimens of* 1 from various countries, 48^ 491. 

Sim;-ARMS.— Spc Nn'ords, Xfc. «• • * * 


Sidebo aui>s— V arious descriptions of 1 , exhibited, 550, 552. \ 

# Remarks on the “Kenilworth Biiflct,” by ( poke* and ! • 
' v Sonf^ of Warwirti, 694. Notice a lugger sideboard; ! 
t i carved in wOo^ by Fou#lH?*iois, 701, 722* t 
nidi Mahmoud lienyud,*< 4. . , • 

Sicbe, A., 208, 506. • * ' if • / 

Siebert, F., 381. - * % • 

Single, H., 49. * ♦ 

Siegimuml, Sv.,Vl53. * • t 

‘ •Siemens, C!W., 173.* ** 

Siemens and / 1 alske, 293. r 

Sieron, L., 509. * • t 

Sievcking, Dr.' 635. • •. c i 

■ « 8 ional*IjAOic>s Specimens of, 509. •' 

Signals. — Ingenious system ol* signals for mercluuit shipR, 
218. . »• . „ 
Signorct-Rochns, iP., 353. • ( /- 

Silbqrmonn, G„ 257, 403, 406, 453, GPtf, 7()» 

Si lex— - oise tlmreof, in tlic manufacture of 4:lass, 523. ■ 

* Sorfbes of shyplydn JKnglandy 524. r “ 

'Silk and Brolrn. [W3. , ' e 

SrijK-CoTTO n. — Si>ecimeiw of Ik- cotton obtained from tlic 
V JSotrtbax ceih't from George Town, Denfernra, U2. 
Sii\-DyEiNG.' - Specimens of skAn dyedi silft 1 in variouf? «; 
coloii58,*88, 459. * ** r , 

Raw. — Introduction of the silkworm intif Fpirope in 1 
tly rJlign of'the F.mp«<ror Justiv-ian, ^4? The breed- 
ing of silkworms in Fuvopc fonfmdd for six ceutijrieif 
to tjic Greeks of the lower cmiliTf', ib. Its subsequent 
introductum into Sicily, Italy, Spain, France, Kngland, 
and moat, of tfto colonies *wi tip a sfiitablb climb to, fy. 

• Observations Ah trie difleront species of wornl d id the 
character of* the silk proiluced by them, 16o.‘ 161. 


Silk, 


\ 


\ 


xiv. xv. J.ist of Jurors appointed for this ('lass, xxviii. 
List of exhibitors in this (. lass to whom Prize Medals 
have been awarded, Ixxiv, Ixxv. And of those of w brnn 
Honourable Mention i# made, Ixxvi. General remarks 
on the duties and labours of the Jury in this Class, lied 
the principles by which they have been guided in 
making the awards, 362. Observation of the Jury thqt 
with respect, to the staple of the silk manufacture, the 
several samples in the Exljjbition tfiVord lmt n faint 
evidence of^tlie great perfection to which Hie cultiva- 
tion of the raw' material has arrived in many countries, 
V>. France alone bus responded heartily to the invitation 
to exhibit, cocoons ns well as reeled and thrown silks, 
ib. Silk productions of Austria, ns shown u the Exhi- 
bition, ih. No novelty in the F.xhibitjon of inauufac- 
tuffd silks from ('hiiioi 1 ib. Goods exhibited by the 
English manufacturers / how the great progress made 
in quality, design, mid leapness within the last twenty 
years, 362, .*363. Extciisiye silk throwing mills esta- 
blished in Essex, 363. Reference to the splendid 
brocaded silks exhibited by Lewis and Allonby of 
London, ib. France, long the cradle and arhief seat of 
the sih v . mamifactn»c, amjdy sustejiiB itfc ])osition iii the 
Exhibition, ib. Few articles of comparatively small 
importance exhibited by Greece, ib. Small assortment 
from Holland, ih. Manufactured silks from India in- 
considerableAn quantity and not very novel in character, 
ib. ^-cuuta&oTf of Italy os the chief producer of tlic 
ray any thmwwmuterial well siistf ; ti 9 «l by the articles 
exhibited, ib. J^xhibits irf this Class from Portugal not 
worthv'of esj»ecial notiqe v ib. Fair sumplcs of raanu- s 
fnhtured sylks from Russia, ib. Specimens of food raw 
silk and some ribbons and bnond silks of considerable 
mnmffhcturing merit fronv Spain, ib. N) particular 
feature in file articles exhibited from Sweden and Nor- 
# wrfy,364. (Character of the ^ilkmanufacturejof H'vitzcr- 
lAjd, ib. Observations on the silk fabric*, of Turkey, 
r i7/. Great variety of silk goods fi*bm the Zolltireiu 
i States exhibited, ib. List of exhibitors to whom Prize 
Mcd&ls were awarded, 265, 367. Exhibitors who re- 
'ccived Honourable Mentions, 367, 368. • 

‘Silkworm Gut — Specimens of, from the province of Murcia 
in Spain, 601. * 

Silva, M- A. do/33. • 

Sklv^'.r. — N ative silver from the isflind of St. Ignatius 
( Canadf), 1 6. Specimens of native silver from America, 
18. Magnffidfent specimen of native silver weighing 
154 Jbs. from Chilly 2# Cake of silver obtained at the 
« foundries of Birkcnyang and Binsfe^l hammer, near 
Stolberg, 31, Specimens of fylver ore from Sweden, 35. 



INDEX. 


Specimens of fiver in different states, 35. Also Rpeci- 
• mens of the rocks in which the veins occur, ib.- See 
uJso Lvutk Mimruht. • % 

Silver, M itica'(I3«uf - Specimens of. 45. 

Silver, S. 219. . ’ • 


71. ^or decorative purposes it is ^rcfcrablS to any • 


Sim, W., 555. 9 

Vimardf- > 7()0. • • 

Situcox, Ci. P., 475. • 

\ Siiucox, Pemberton, %nd Sons, 506. 

•Si mi or, J 425, 454, 741. _ * 

•Siinmofnls, J. N., 12. # 

Siininonils ami AVoodron, 481. § 

ttimmons, D., mid Co., 489. 

Simmons, J., 504. 

Simms, AV., 2*6, 248,219, 252, JL53, 250, 257, *269, 30l, 305. 
# Simon, H.,308. w 4 • ’ 

Simon mid Henry, 333, 335. • 9 • 

Simon, J., 501. ‘ • • • 

Simonis, A. (Juror), xxviii, xxxi. • * * 

Sinicins, IS., 352, OS.f, 705. • 

Sinionite, J., 506. 

Simons, - , 102. • 

Simons, J., Ilium of, 347. 

Simons and Sons* 707. * * 

Simpsoitiuul Co., 54. • # 

Simpson, <!., 345, 310. 

Simpson, 11., 815,340. * 

Mnipsou nml Shiptou. 173. • 

Simpson, AV., 98. 

Simpson, AV. 11., 552. * • 9 

Simpson and Aoung, 159. 

Sinclair, Duncan, mid Son, 40^f4iO, 453. 

Sinclair, J., 555. 

Si.NCAi'oui: Hotel nuls from, 57. Samples of arrow root. 02. 
t Pine specimens of shells yielding mothcr-of-pcurJ, 104. 
Singapore Committee, 5S, 81, 82. 

Singer, V., and fco., 578, ^186. 

Singer, J., 432. • , 

Sinignglia Brothers, 162. 

Sirol, P., sen., 509. * 

Sith. Keinn, and Co., 500. , 

Sitoff Brothers? 368. 

Status V., Po|M£ 399. • 


vaults, ilhjstqptcd by a diode], . r ^9. Slates freap France, 

« and manufactures .therefrom exhibited, ib . $lat?s of 
' good quality fyjin Cbiavnri (Sardinia), ib — See also 
Marble, Imitation* of. • , ® 

Sla^i:*Pln c j La— Specimens of, from Be rR*ix, •Luxembourg,' 

Sluter ami Wright, 13,559. * #* 

^LiPi’Kii Vkavisc Machine. — Frnnffc to eiAtble»pqor work- 
; • men or cottagers to weave •lippefs -easily audVani&ly, 
1^,1'W- . , r # • % / 

of.1 reiits.— Spceimenssof embroidered slippers from Turkey, 
4S4. * ’ t 

Sues (lor Ships). — JVlodcls«of slips fm* hauling up. ships* 
207. Successful working of these slips, ib. 

Slocombe, 0. # P., 689, 7*8. # » 

SuirrtMi WAnuKRi. — DeyiiptUn of. 20*t. Number exhi- 
i bited, ib. • • \ * 

Sum 1 -AN erpin, A., 585. ’ • 

•| Smai,l Aims. See Gut*, lye. * ’ 

! Smarts- Samples off 45, 40, 48. • • * 

! Smart, Sir (1. (Juro#L xwii. • 1 

| Sflieatln, — , 530*. \ • 

, Smllri M i-ito'i this. — Specimens of *snftlling-bottU*s, and* 
j mounting for sinelling-botilvs, from France, 529. 
i Smietoii, J., nml Sou, 372. % 

Smith, Idl, 450. • ** 

' Smith, Ashhel (Jifl-or), xxvi. 

. Smith, Augustus. OoO. 

{ Smith, -V. N\ und Co., 239. , 

j Smi tli, 15.. 50. „ 

j Smith aiul Haber. 476. 729. . * 

I Smith, Bcacock, and Tin met t, J 199, 200, 205. k 
ySin/tii n iif l lieek, 260. , » 

Smith, Boyle, und Co . 475. „ •» ’ 

j Njnith, Cuptaiu, S‘9. 92, 260, 2fll. • 

I Smith, Mrs. C., 483. • > 

j Smith and Co. (Stamford}; 238, 2i2. 0 

| Slid Hi, C. II.. .550. ^ " '* * 

Smith, (0. (Juror), xxix ; ^Exhibitor), 431. ? 


Size, Preskhvei^- Samples ol suitable for any cliniaA, 44. Smith, (J. (Juror), xxix ;^Exhibito 
Sk \ti.-uveu OiiJ Specimens Jbf, 45, 48. * Smith, t %> P., 172.'* » * 

Skates.- Sjieeiinens of gut til perchu? skate* of \orlous Smith, G. A., 602. 1* 

* colours and eoinb illations, *98. 9 . Smith, fJ. II. , 293 

Skeltous, S. and U., 509. * . ^mith, G*., jmi S»n.s v 3S7. 

Sncuhvvoui: Tiicumioi sr, PurtlcnlarB relating to, 580. Smillijjl.^ltn, 23», -*48, ,» 

Ski.ivij Bc«fks —Variety of specimens exhibited, 450. Smith, J., and Sons, 859, 360. > 

Skinner and AWinllt^ 5ft7 # • « , Smith ,M.*A., ]?», 90, O10> »* 

Skins. - See flurttantl Skin*. • * Smith, J. F.., 48*J. j 

Skvorsotf, -,891. # Smith, Ti)r. J. Cluror), x\vi»* 

SLAn^f M Auisi.K. — Magnificent slab of forp»gT#l*nrl»le cxlii- > Smith, L., 020. * • • 

t bited by the liOtidou Marble V’orktag Company, 503. Smith, I.ieut.,Ji.N»,J0^ 
flood slabs of marble from Befgii*»i,fA. Sjweimens of Smith, M . 19*, 205.# 

•niirlile slal^ fijpm Italy, ib. Beautiful slabs of Pniftsio# Saiith and # Meyiiier, 458. 
marble, ib. Collection «)f marbles cut into srubs and •Smith_AL A.,V)S0. # 

tulde-tops, from Portugal, 503, 504? • 0 SmifhfNicholSiu, and Co., 520. 

Slack, Sellers, and Co., 489. * _ • Smith, i )., 5 *9, 002. 

^bigg, li. AV., 491. « t • ° Smith, (Associate .fciror), xxix ; I 

rate. — Superior quality ^f s thc slates from tlu^unrries at. Sinfth and Son, 88. • # 

Festiiuog (North Wales), 8. Purposes# to which ippli- Smith, T., 574, 602. • * • 

cable, ^7*. Large size* of some of the spt^iim.'uiL *. Smith, T.jiud Ilf 4b- 

Dcudniic markings observable the surfae.^ai. one* Smith, T. and NV..217. • 

on its rough si'ate, ib. Slates of the Old Delnbole Slute Smith, AV. anj A., 676. \ m 


; (EKhilwlor), ^18. 


cable, ,^7*. Large size* of some of the spi^inMiiR *. Smith, T.jiud Ilf 4b- 
Detnlniic markings observable the surliicA;«>. one* Smith, T. and NV..217. • 
oil its rough si'ate, ib. Slates of the Old Delnbole Slutc Smith, AV. anj A., 676. 
Company, 13, 14. And of T. Stirling, jin#, ib. Spei*i- # Smith, AV. 1'.., 208. 
n\ens of slates from France, 2,3. Tlie working of slates Smith, Atf. 11. (,*iror), xxx. 
very active in Belgium, ib. Slates from Anger#, 28. , ^mithers, J^61(j- •• 

High reputation enjoyed by these slates, ib. fly ten* Smiths and Co. (Edinburg! 


Iligh reputation enjoyed by these slates, ib. fly ten* Smiths nnd < 'o. (lAUnbiirgli^, 

sively imod in Frauce, ib. Strength and durability Sinits, L*,f6<». • » 

thereof, ib. Inferior to the AVelsh slat A, ib. Specimens S.mokixcT Pirjfe SJhJ’^v, ^ r . 

of slates, rough J 'for roofing purposes, arn^ also suwtiafd ai i.hatil M i»ks ^alop).-- Specimens of Iqau ores lA)in, 

placed for internal fittings, 34. t Sngdcr, P., 4 S. 9 • '• j . 

Slate, R&ami:llf.d. — I mitation of mnildfs oy means of Sntfll, K. ( Jnrof), xxx, xxxn. 

cuamollcd f^ate, 571. Si in (ie and inexpensive process, &iell,tT., 35?k * * j * 

ib. Advamages of the material, ib. Strength of slatp Siiell#Rtii.^srs., 546. * ^ 

conqiuted to be abou( four times that of ordinary stone, Snidfcr, J., 417, , • 
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Snowden, It., 58.^ 

Snuff. -Samples of Irish snuff, railed Lundy Foot, GO. 
SujnpleS 1 of snuff fram | Fartug’il 9 (11. < 1 

Snuff Boxes.- -'Beautiful snuff-box of green jasper from 
dstberBleift, Prussia, 517. Snuff-boxes in dark Airtoise- 
Efhell, ini fid d with gold M de*burgos 4 ’ and ‘^piuue** 520. 
# f Snuff-box of silver, n aved and engraved, from l’or - 4 

* tugal, ib. Ornamental tiArned snuff-boxes in ivory, and 
fanoy foreign woods. G(£2. iftxcs equally the extremes^ 
of coarseness and of cleguncp, G74. Ucmarks rclative ' 1 
\o snuff-tn king by English, Irish, &c., in the seventeenth 
century, ib. *Tery little Information extant concerning 
the oldcT* receptacles for Atiiiffj ib. Fashionable boxes < 
probably reached thfe higkrst degree of variety uml 
luxiffy in the earlyqinrt of last con titty, ib. Gold and 
VilvVr snuff-boxe^ of that period, ift. lm possibility of 

, describing the manufacture of tlie snuff-box in alf its 

* ramification** ib. Great variety' of examples exhibited, 
•674. *875i rapier-macho snuffboxes, 075. 4 lids de- 
scription chioflj manufactured in Germany and France, 

* ib. lngenyjus manufacture of Scotch boxes, perfection 
,, of binge and cover, ib. description of the process o! 
„ manufacture, $. * Usual style of ornamentution f f th&c 
' Uftxes^ ib. 'Extensive* scale of the manufactory of 
Mossrs. Smith, yf Mnuchline, ib* Beautiful specimens 

, of snuff-boxes from Austria, ib. Chinese snulf-boxcs, 
ib. Collection* ef snuff-boxes contributed from the 
British Colonies, Bavaria, France, Gmnd duchy of 
' Hesse, 675, G76. -Also from Prussia, Russia, Spxony, 
Turty»w United Kingdcyn* and Wuftcrnburg, 676. 
Clsserincali<».i of exhibitors and countries, ib. List of 
awards, exhibits, and names of exhibitors, ib. 

Soaps. -uMagnitiul^ of the manufacture and importance ol 1 
tl^; trade, 005. Remarks of Professor Liebig on the 
consumption, ih.t EnMy history fff the sonp tr^de, ih. 
Various ftrcitfriktanccs which have contributed to the 
development, of 'this branch of trade, ib. Valuable 
rcsei^chos of Chcvrcui, ib Manufacture of soda 
^proved u most powerful stimulus to soap-making, i(\ 

* Statistics respecting tlie imports of palm und cocoa-nut 
oil for soap-making. 006. Theory of the formation of 

€ soap, materials employed, 600, 6i>7. Processes chiefly 
m cinployfcd in tlie preparation of soaps, 607. Mottled 
foup, rat Floating soap, ib. Silica ted and wax soaps, 
ib. Brtipertics and nctipn of sonp, 607, tiOS. Impos- 
sibility of* analysing the varieties of soap exhibited, 
608. Comparative trials madr of the detergent power 
of the various •soajis, ih. Toilet soaps, ib. Grentoj 
portion of \he soaps frpm America transparent, GOD. 
Mode of preparation, %b. Exfc nsi ve manufacture of soap 
•in Austria, ih. Excellent quality thereof, ib Belgium 
•famous for soft soan. 610. Creditable •productions fr 


•famous for soft soap, 610. Creditable productions from 
r thc British Calonibs, G10. Marseilles the cliiof centre 
of the 801*51 manufacture Sn i^rapco, ib. lllgh repu- 
tation eiyoyed by the olive-oil soap there made, ib. 
Excellent toilet soaps of France, ih. Quantity cx- 
portc 1 from Frifnce in 1850, ib. cNumLer'of French 
exhibitors, fa a State bf^thc soap manufacture of 
Germany, A. Process <jf, manufacture* employed, \>i0, 
.611. Number oV exhibitors from the Zollvcmti States, r 
611. Fair qifality of the oli^w-oil and toilei soaps*' 
from l'lollqnd, ib. Collebtioi^ of Bfaji of creditable 
quality from Portugal, ib. Extent of the soap manu-*| 
facturc of Russia,,*/;. Excelldlit Joilct koaps from, ib. | 
Laige quantity of soap manufactured in Spain, fa. 
Considerable pbrtion annually exported, fa. Process 
of preparation, ib. Humber of niaaifactirt^s, fa. 
liemavkft on the mandfacturc of TuAisian soap, fa. . 
Primitive npike.of the samples. exhibited, ib Great.' 
variety of soaps from Turkey, fa. .Hone of tliese spans j 
affords good lather, E*;eJ 1 cnt qualities of tne 
soaps of Tuscany, fa. Soap-waking carried on to a 
greater eXtpnt in the United Kh$m>m tht.n in any 
othff* co.untrj* ?7j. * Number w soap-makers, fa. Quan- 
tity manAfactared dii Great Britain in 1850, 611, G12. 
Statistics of the British soap trade, 61*2 Imposition of 


Rochet,— ,217. * . « , 

Societv Islands— Fine sample of cotton from, ( JC. 

Soda.-' Use thereof in ^ass-making, 524. * 

^Soda, Acetate or— Samples of, 46. B •* 

Soda-Ash. — The soda-asn trade originated at Liverpool by 
James Muspratt ; Newcastle now the principal scat of 
the manufacture, 41.*' Samples of soda-ash, 50. 

Soda, Bicarbonate W-* Samples of, 4C, 48,, 49. «* ■ 

Soda, Bijiulpiiate op —Samples of, 45, ( IK). „ 

Soda, Borate of.- See Jiorar . ' * •* 

Soda, Carbonate of. « Process of preparation of carbonate 
of soda* us invented by Leblanc, described, 4P. *Im- 
* ' provements in the moriufacture effected by the late 
* Chffrlcs Tennant, at St. llollox, "fa. And by Kcstticr, 
of Thi)n,»ta,nd Guy-Lussac, ib. Former and present 
pricy*, ib. Process of Mr. Longmaid for decomposing 
common salt by means of iron pyrites ;* Council Mediu 
^awarded, tb. The carbonate is adapted for scouring 1 
wooC, as it removes greaso without injuring the^ animal, 
fibre, 43. Use mode of carbonate of soda in glass- 
muVcing, 524. Price of the carbonate in Germany, 49. 
Specimens of carbonate of soda, 44, 46, 47, 49, 5fJ. * 
Sod it xi, CiiLoifiDi: or.— Preparation of carbonate of soda 
thercfrom H 4 1 . < 

Soda, H \ ^jsiii.viKtk of.— Price thereof in Germany, 49. • 
Soda, HcriWTf of.— Price thereof in Germany, 49. " 

Soda> PnosriVA’CE of.' Sfimples tliereof, 46. 

Soda Salt. — Price tiicrcof in (ieimanv , \ 1 .). 

Soda^Ski.tzeh, ani\otiieu ‘Waters, -Samples of, 49. 

•Soda, Slwjuicak donate of. -Price thereof in Germany, 49. 

, Soda-Soaps. — Specimens df white, mottled. &c., 43, 45. ^ 
lSodA, Stannatf, of. — Novelty of this Reparation: pro- 
cessed of obtaining it described, 41. Samples of stan- 
• , nalcLf soda, 44, 4/, 50. 4 

Sci»At Sulphate W. Preparation thereof from sen-water 
% by the process of M. Balurd, 39. Price thereof i.i 
(jormnny. 49. Ubc made of this sulphate in glass- 
mnk ing, 52 1 . Samples of sv.lplmte of soda, 45, 47. 

Soda, Si lpiBtf. ot* Samples of, 46, 47, 50. 

Sodium, Chloride or Suiqnlcs of, 48. 

Scrhuce Brothers, 453. 

Soenen, F., 471. * 

Soetens, C., 574. 

Sofas, Mechanical.— Specimen of a mechanical sofa, 55k. 
Soflnlioglou’s Daughter, 484. 

Siih lkc, G., 681. r 

SdiLS. — Collectidh of soils from Newbury, 13. Nature of 
{he soil greatly varied by tlie mixture of London clay, 
plastic clay, and sand, ib. Agricultural importance of 
tlie collection of J. W. Koake, ib. 

Sokou, — , 98. * ' 

Sqlaini, — , 565. ' • 

Solbrift'C. P.,360,361. f < 

SolRrig, F., 479. * /• t 

Soldi, J. B. f/vsyiciatc Juroi', xxix. 



High Reputation of Windsor soap^ fa. Preparation of 
toilet soaps, ib. Number of British sffipfcmakers exhi* 
biting, 6 12, 613. Statement oft tho/uhrfcfer of exh i bfcors 
from tlie variofls* countries, 613. 1 List of aw ards,* ex- 
hibits, aq||l exhibitors, 613-615. Many pf thq toilet 
® tave solhe flecuriar emollient a«d 


soaps stated Jp ... 
a whitening effects on the Bkin, 615, 
Swra*. f 

Sobradil, Count of, ffl. 


-See alsd JSoda 


fcoler, «)., 558. k • 

Solesi, S., 559. 

Soley, B., 367. 

Soller and Co., 365. 

[ Solly anil ro., 12. •" *. 

ft oily, Profqssor E. (Juror), xxvf. 

Solomon, J.,^?73. 

Solomon, Sbrali, 482. 

Somalvico and (J>., 3001’ « 

SomeusetcHouse SmiooL or Desion, — See School if Detign t 
* Ltmthn. f • ^ w 

Sommer, C. t 99. « 

Scxnm^r, F., 331, .335. c 

Sommcrfeld, Ik, 472. « 

Sommermeycr and C^o., 500, 50G. * 

Somzd-Mancy, H., 160, 600. * * 

Sondermami, 394. t 

jgipir, li.,<168. . «- 

Bophiit,»Pro vince ofTTurkey), 491. 

SopMtii, T„ 10. 

•Sorbonuc Ltti(Paris), Rinting introduced Into Paris by tlie 
influence of, 404. 

Rorby. R., and Sons, 489. 

%orcl, — , 49. 

Sttrensen, C., 198. 

Sorokix, Catherine, 59. t 

Rbubeyrand, It., 161, 364. L 

Souche Join! Stock Company (Vosges), 432. c . 

Soufieto, — , 339. 

Soules, Madaine II., 483. • l 

Rounding Apparatus (Marine).— Instruments for mea- 
suring the depth of the sea, 219. Description, fa. 
Modification of one knotfn In the British navy as 

’ S 
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# * Ericsson's iounding-lead, gl9P Former use of Sir 
Humphry Davy’s water-bottle in polar expeditions, ih. 
Sea-lead, for making soflndtngs at sea, 252. Facility 
with,whi#h"soundiygH cun be taken, ib. Description of 
the instrument, ib. Well adapted for the meusureinclit 
of deep soundings, ib. • , 

Sou paj Port aiile. — Observations on the samples of portable 
soups, eqp centra ted meats, Use., exhibited, 65. Valuable 



Soutcr, 

South 

oil, 83! Specimens of wspllen manufactures, 356. rfjfhe 
colonies might Boon be made to produce niavy Wythoir 
absolute necessaries of this descript joa, ih. Malachite 
lately found in South Australia, 569. Specimens* #f 
yellow sdiip from South Australia, 610, 013 
Southey and Co., .191. , 

Southorn, W., and Co., 5-11. • 

Southwell, \V., 334. • 

Sower, 410. • 

1 Sr^iN. — Insignificance of the mineral collections sent to ♦lit.® 
Exhibition from Spain, although one of the couutrio 


a • a t * ""q 

Speed or Vessels -Instrument for mltsuring, 218, De* 
scription, 218. # 

fipccde* Messrs., 77. m - - • 

Speich, l\, 552. * 

SpelAau, J., 427. • 

Sjyluzzi, , 552. • _ 

Spetire, 1*., 42t 

Spence and Dixon, Mcsgrs.f 49.* 

Spencer, J. A., 49. 1 • 

Spencer, J., and Son, lJO. * 
fcjpcnglcr, ly., 353. 

Ki'euaiaceti Oil. -See Oiht •« , 

Spermaceti, and Spermaceti Candles.— Cfccmical proper-* 
ties ol spermaceti clflcly tllied to wax, 626. Descrip- 
tion of lifts process oT spermaceti rcfinin£»at Messrs. 

- Ogle l»y mi'PCo.’tsworkH at launhcth, 626, 627s Brice of 
1 spermaceti, 6£f. Manner in lfhich spermaceti candles 
arc made, ib. Remarkably fine specimens in thil English 
• Deyartmcut. ib. Specimens from the lkiit%l States ayd 
New South Wale* of iesf import a»t charactcf, ib. Yew i 
little spqfTmtceti imported into the limited Kingdom^. * 


most favoured by nutuip in regard Jo the source* <>£ , SpiieiucalTi{m:i 
mineral wealth, 34. Specimeus^oi M^l, cast ami j Tor the me 
wrotiglit iron, ami a 6nc series <>f« marbles, exhibited, blenis, 315. 

.'l. , i l . 11.W.IS..4* ii.. > I. it 


Major part obtained by refining speftn cal, ib. 
guards. l\\ldbits, and Ekhibi tore, 028, 629/ 


l^ist of ( 


e series ot.tim 
ih. Spanish wheats, though ge nernUy dirty. unusually 
flue in quality 52. .Sample* of ypee Trorn Valencia, 53. 
Sample of maize, ib. Also sec<|s of Cvnrhru^spieutua. 


oxowarEiis. - V‘ •crijifcti of tills appq^itus; 
mcchaflicul solution o£ trigonometrical pro^ 


Spicer Brothers. 491, 453.* 9 # 

SrirKs.' -Olgiervalioiis on the spices and condiments, and 

- ,, [ vinegars and pickles exhibited, 61, 62. • 

ib. Samples of pens, bcrnis, pulses, &c., 54. Samples of • Spiers and Son, 448, 549^552. • • 

flour, 55. Collection yf dried fmits, 57. Magnificent. I Spiglazolf, .f., 61. * % # ■ 

samples dj olives, ib. .Chocolates, 59. Samples ftf mi*s- **Spi Her, J., 202. m 

turds and lriflstnrd-seed, 62. \ uluable nlul extensive ! 'Spindles- Specimcndof, 199. # 

rfllleetioii of raw produce, fi'f. Samples r $f ^uiyierkine | Spiiht-i.kaels. — l%sket-sight and ficlB-siglif levels used by 
and spirits of turptyitinc, '76. Sidniilea^of stirr(Tf, # 79. L jnechiuiicg, 2;H. Purposc^for yhich adapted, ib. Low- 
#, '‘~“ s ' , '—“blc number of spe- t *»«•-•* a o.^.;«.i,^ni :n a >i««^ 


Fine samples of oils, S4. Console ri\ 
cimens of dyeing materials, 91. j 

Sample of ruw cott«m from Spain, the growth of the pro- 
vince of Seville, 96. V nrious samples oBtlux and hemp, J 
99. Specimens of plantain fibre, 103 Specimens of " 
other vegetable fibres, /%. Good samples of cork, ih. 
No w'ooils of Spain contributed, 154. Collect.- ms of 
the woods of Cuba and the Philippine Islands, ib. 
Numerous samples of wood of good quality, 139. Into 


'ness of price, ib. Angular sp*rU-le*el, itt. Adapted 
for agricultural purposes, ih. m Spirit-level applicable 
for levflliug machinery* ib, • * 

Spitaels, F. (Juror), xxix. 508. # # 

Spital fields Schqprof Design, 366. • 

Sia^ci lin and Zimmermarm, 718. 

Stowik.- N umerous varieties of the common flexible sponge, 
164. barge and fim sjiecimens exhibited, ib, 
to exliihitors, ib. 


n ui wuuu in giniu quiuuj, i.rj. imi:- j vaiuiiiiuip, iu. _ 

resting examples of the Jiair of the rabbit and hare, j SroNUio-riLiM-. — Invention of neubstariuef<n<yntTlicnl,sur- 
slmvcd ofl* the skim by a mechanical profess. 160. C<j<>d # gieal. aud vci.-rinary i»7ir|»oses, culled* 163. Specimens 
examples of ruw silk* J 62. Sampler of cochineal. #66. • ^ exhibited, ib, • • . * 

Collection of fire-arms and swords. 221. k * (j uittura liarpa,’’ Sporliu and Zinimqfiminn, 548. 551^718. * 

or harp-guitar, 330. # Swiitimji Wauuon - From* he l nited States, l‘J.\ 

Small variety of woollens, 351. Superiority of those made I Sprntt, J., 312. m * « - • • 


Ij-ofn tlifi fleece of (iermnn sheep, ib. Specimens of si Iks, I Sj'nixos, Cakhiaof..— Specimens o|*Bnillie’fi pateu^avolute • 
vel vets, tfic., 363, 366. Specimen oT canvas, 37i. Ex- , springs, appliiaible as bearing sxirings, bufier springs, 
celleul cofdage, 372. lanqiles of leather, 392. fflatis- %nd draw-bar springs, 186. • % • # • 

Spurghi, T., 41/’. • # • • • 

Spuria, E. C., 681* 

Spurr^G., 56. . * ^ / 

Squair, Ji.,fi4. • • ^ + 

Sqc .H ums tiu: Cilic.lv, I\s*«t sients vou» Principle thereof! 

•• ;D5. . * 

Squire* l\, 49. * * 


tics of tla* pniier inn%ufactur% of Spain, 444, 'flic 
exhibition of lace and Jmbroidcry from Spain limited, 
467. Specimens of cgnbn>idcry, 4 s2f 
Specimens of edge-tools, 491. General hafdwnro maiiu**| 
factures, 497. Specimen of beautiful workmanship in 



of term-cotta jars, 583. Specimens office- bricks sent 
•by the Aulencia Company lit Madrid, 5tft. Sjiecimens 
of silkw'orm gut, from tlie •province of Murcin, 601. 
Specimens of manufactured corl£ ib. Stat i iticnl account 
# of the »aJB manufacture hi ^laiu, GIJ. #iiH»cinfeii| 
exhibited, 615. Mnfliifiufnre *>f Htenfic candles in 
Spain, 623. Specimen# thereof, 628. Samples ofi enn- 
41es made from vegetable wax, from Bt. Domingo, |i2J|. 
• Flint preserves, 6%0, 641 . Ethnographical models, 649, 
650. * Contribution «>f fans, G68. Notices of the prin- 
cipal works of art # contributetl by Vpain, viz., iidaid 
•woiiks, in wood, 705; in metal % 74>5, 706. • # » , i 

Spain, the Goveknmf.nt or, xxxv. * • 

S^ain, 11. M. the Quf.en or.-— Description of the 1 jewels 
manufactured for the Queen 6f Spain beimmnier, 
m • of Paris, 515. . • 

Spalingcr, J., 449. % , * 

Spanish ^tuipes— S pecimens of, 352. 

Spanna, J,, mid Co., 574. t 

Sparkes, J., 509. t , 

Spathic Tuon Obb.— S ec Iron Ores. • 9 


Squk’C, It., 309. t 
Stpiires and fcfous, 584, • 

Stadler. - , * 

Staclieli-Wttd, C.#47i. 

Staffel, J. A., 297, •310. 

Stuiglii,sl>., and Sons, 599, 630. 
i»f Htenrio randies in kStaigh^ T., 0 599. • 

“ 1 — 1 Stainja. (jlAss. See PaintdU or Stained G/g. 


Spear #nd Jackson, 486, 488. a 

Spectacles.— Kxhibitorsof spectacles liaf-c done little more, 

In the Blitish Departmellt, tlinn exhibit a Collection ofi gU^nrtlE f.. • 

shop go/ds, 273. Pleasing contrast to this afiorded in Sytirey, W. 1., 238, ^ 

Stagnate of Soo.t.— See Soda, SUmnafk of. 

• ‘ i • 


shop go £tis, 273. Pleasing 

the Foreign section, ib. Observations on the various 
specimens exhibited, ib. 


See Paintt f/ or Stained Oigss . . • .• • • 

Staiv* ri-R Wood- Samples thereof, 44, 48, 4j. Specimens 
<"* a icw inl^fft* staining oak aiid imthogany, 45. 
Staircase Banisti:^s v#i# 1 1 andkajls— A daptation of 
earthenware To tlie purposes of; doubts whether the 
mqyiianictd difficulty of preserving ascurai^r of outline 
can be successfully overconiep 3 i 1# • • • 

Slalon, J.,4>52. ^ . • •’ 

Stainin and Co., 195, 205. § • 

Stamper, Professor, 255. • « 

SfancomfiJ W Baud .1 9S». * t 

Standard Basomi-tteks. • S^e fZnrtonetert. • b 
STA\ f»A^to M casiJies — Of length, 290. 
STANiiAUL^VEunBMETLUS.— 48ee Thermometer*. # 
ytamlou, Ad#, 8xx. 

^tandrlng aryl Brit 
Stauliope. Earl, 


Itlfer, 47(1. 
398, 411, 412. 

e 

239, 242. 


I . 
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Stanton Institute fdi the Blind (Virginia), 423. 

Stupfer, J., (W>7. 

' Search.— Samples of starch, 54. Carious species of starch' 
wushed from f a species* of zinnia, found wild in St. 

, D^ningo, ^3. Sample of starch* from a West "Aus- 
tralian zniiiia, ib. General 0 reinarkf on lifts varies 
fumples of starch exhibited; names of the exhibitors to 
* whom awards have been gnf it q-l, 77-79. Various sam- 
I pies uf rice-starch Exhibited ;; remarks thereon, 77. 

/ Sample^ of starch from Various of our colonies and 

T frdni foreign roun tries, 77-79. 4 „ „ 

Stark. It. AJ., 207. 1 

^Starke and Co./'KW, 454. 

Starr, C , 205, 412, 422, 423, '354. ^ *' 

Stathnin, TV: C., 296. * 

Stathxn kkv. — S ec Paper and Stationery , 

Station khv, Fancy. — Various description of articles be- 
knigflig to this Hass of goods, 448. ' Numerous English 
, and foreign contributors, ib. Division of this cluss'into 
c . scvcnll heads, ib. General remarks, and objects cxlii- 
< hi ted; "lace papers, ib. Fancy papers, ib. J'luiii-Mirthce 
9 colour’d \ apels, ib w Enamelled papers, 441*. Metallic 
pieinomnduin-bopk ib. Scrap-books, ib. Portfolios, 

« , 'A lifting, ii>\ ’ Pocket-books, 4 Mi, 450. ( art ouiiage- j 
, paper boxes, 450. Black-lead pencils, ib. Sealing- 
wax? 450, 451. List of Awards, 451-455. 

Status See Sau//tfu w \ P 

State i/iti.s (Silver). — Klegant statuettes in lt cast silver, 
ffimi Moscow, 515. Statuettes in oxidised ft* Ivor, 520. 

. Sliuib Brothers. .'107. r 

Stimnton^Sir f t>:* 4. P *' *' 

4 Stavely ( 'oal Workp (Derby si lire), 1 1 . 

Stavropol^ So veriiinent of (Russia), ‘J!. 

Stays.— Specimens of, exhibited, 483.- '"See also Wvaiiuy 
Apparel. r p . u ( 

In- 


Sxr.AM-lioif.r.u RedkC Aiwakatijs. — S elf-acting, 31f ». 1 

tended as a substitute for the common force-pump and 
regulatiug-Hoiit, ib. , * 

Steas^Knoi^ks.- Steam-engine driving llihhert and Platt's 
ir.achinery, 109. Six-horse power* sjeam -engine, ib. I' 
Sixteen-horsepower double cylinder direct-acting high- ! 
pressure engine, ib. Oscillating direct-acting three- 
• Jtnrsc jtovW’r portable engine and boiler, from Belgium, 
17J. and simple metlioil of reversing the slide of 

an erigintrwlirreby the direction of its motion may lie 
more easily changed, ib. Six-horse power oscillating 
cylinder djpect-actirtg portable st?am-ctigiuo, ib. High- 
pressure direct ActCng five-horse power steam-engine, 
ib. lvvc-hon$P power oscillating c> tinder direct-acting 
sleifin-euginc,J73. ^nu^l pt»rliv*;le direct-acting engine, 

* ii/ft, Short-stroke ^pci prorating high-pressure engine, 
ibu» Pair of elliptic revolving stean- engines, ib. De- 

1 pefiption thereof ib.< Vertical* c> Under direct-acting 

* engine, ib. JJi va horse powei engine oil Pcnn'st patent 
trunk principle, ib. Light-horse *|»ower oscillnting 
steaift-engine, ib. Six-liorse power high-pressury oscil- 

1 ‘lit jug fitenm-engiuu, simple, in coi^t ruction*, and of 
t ^ood workmans! |ip, ib. ^ 8*5 Hon a I inodes of sienm- 
engines; exeetlent mcASiciis for educationaljmrposep, H. 
Working model ot'h. doublo-^yHiftler engine, ib: 
Steaw-Enuinjss, Auir.orr.TritAL.' IVoa" given in tlie Exhi- 
bition that agriculture bus • not kept /df »f from the 
spreading dominion of steam, 2*i3. Itcferencc to the 

* numerous little sfagin-cngiiios Hu * fhe Agricultural 
Depattmci^ npplicuble to agricultuful innchinery, ib. 
Fixed steam-engixes long been in use in Northumber-*! 
land and Eafit Lothian, i\ Moveable s(/‘Uin-^.njj^nes ( 

* i been Vulioil forth by the* Royal A griouKurul Society 

within the last ten years, 2.’ 13, 234. Bensons why 
moveable cngfiics appear prefcra&e 4 in geiieralto tljp 
fixed engines, !"/* Keportwf AJj^ Carr on the various 
engines exhibited, and description ‘of some of these 
engine!; results of the trial of these dit'breut engines ; 

1 with lj^mnrks ft it Mix .f v Lf»cke fhcreon^ 234. I'.ngines 
1 exhibited, ‘tf.nl frizes £wwdcd, 242. i. 

Steo w-LxoiNr- Indicator.*- Indicator for ascertaining tlie 
‘ V> wt, r cf steain engines, 315. a 

Steas Gauges. — Various gauges, £lft. k 4i 

Stf.a% 1 f a m Hi:h. — Steaih hafumereof, Messrs. Nasmyth and 
Co., 200. • - ‘ * w 

Steam V^ssei.s. — Tifrcntion <sf propel li*g hy steam 

claimed by mftny pefsous «in vprio us V C 4 'W» tries, 21J. 
The hpuom* of lie 4ng produced t ft i» revolution due 1^> 

* the persev ernnee and exertions of the American Fulton, 

* ib. Not n wngle* stcii m -s h ip «i n the pftrts <A‘ Lnghmd 
'V.hen the general peace i iuk place in 1814, ib. Sfcfc.ni- 

i boats of small BizeyLcm ployed in rivers, and along tne 


cousts for several si .bsecpient years, 21 ’ . Voyage made 
across the Atlantic in 1818 by au American captuin, ib. 
Important attempts mr.de ,o extend the power of steam 
to long voyages by sea, ib. Steam soon applied very 
' generally both in the commercial navy and to ships of 
wui;, ib. Means taken .o procure velocity, ib. Suc- 
cessful state of steam communication at the present 
time, ib. Steam navy pf Great Britain, ib. Exertions 
f of private speculators and of the English “Government 
during ‘the lust fifteen years, ib. Models of eyrelleiit 
, steam f^iips lately designed and constructed, ib. ..Fnitcd 
'Sfates cnepot compete with Great Britain in the ip .m- 
. . bci; of their groat and Regular communications hy 
s| ( eam<jsrs, 215. Uecklessness of the Americans; little 
cure taken (4,* avoid evident peril ; frei|uency of dread- 
ful accidents, ib. Much has been done in the Biitisli 
navy, expcrimeutallv, for the best application of HLoum- 
pij,M or to nuvol architecture, ib. ltdccnt introduction 
or scrcw-propellcrs, ib. Advantages of the screw over 
paddle- w hetds, ib. Model of iron ^earners from France, 
ib. Successful application of the screw-propeller to 
1 ships- of-war, ib. Expectation that the screw will he 

generally applied to ships in the navj, ib. Average 
speed oi’ sciew vessels, /?; l'riiicipul ‘dimensions and 
eahuiluti^l clonk nls of ships-of-wnr fitted with serew- 
propellers in the Koyal Navj , 215, 2l(i. Awards and 
objects exhibited, 217. 

Steak in ani> Stil\uin n C anolm. — M ode of preparation of 
' stefttj 11 for cundle-rnuking, 61 S. Fusii‘fc points of stearic 
and* mnrgaric ucnls, ib. Transition of the tullow 
candle to the. stearic candle effected, ib. .(iencinl in- 
^ tri duction of stearic candles impelled by their price, 
ib. Observations on tlie manufacture of stearic can- 
6!D. Difficulties originally encountered i 1 the 
mur.uiactiire, K. Improve^ wicks invented, 620. 
Sketch of the main features ut the devedopment of iho 
stearic manufacture, ib. Sulphuric saponification, 
experiments and discoveries, (120, 621. lmjirox emeu Is 
effected iiL the manufacture of Btenrin candles. 621. 
Description of the lime process, as practised at Mcssis. 
Ogleby and Co.’s works affiiimbclh, ib. Description of 
the sulphuric saponification and distillation process cm-* 
plowed at. the woiks of Price's Putent Caudle Company. 
622. Statistics of tlie stearic candle manufacture of 
Austria, 622, 623. Manufacture of them enndles in 
Belgium, Cunudu, und Denimv'k, 623.* Statistics of 
this trade in France, ib. Stearic production* of Hol- 
land, India, Prussia, Kussin, Sardinia. Sweden nud 
* NoWay, Spain, and Turkey, 623, 624. Details of the 
British stcuri n . candle trade, 624. Prices of steaiie. 
candles, ib. List of awards and exhibitor;, 628-4130. 
Stea kittens— Prepared from oil of peppermint nnd othei 
ilssentiul oils, 49. f 4 

Steatitk. Samjiles of stent its (the soapstone, or Freneli 
chalk of C'unitycrre), fronr^ Milo, (iicece, .‘VI. Steatite 
» though little 'jped in this country, is well worthy of* 
attention*^ possessing valuable i»ropei ties, and ra]>ahle 
of being supplied from America and elnewhero in 
blocks of large size, 559. Articles man* lucf uteri 
1 therein «.<hibited bystlie Marv land Souii* Stone C0111- 
imny,,i. 

Stccginuiiii, H., and Co., 469. 

•Steee. Superior ijuality of the cast steel of F. Krupp, of 
Essen, 5, 30. Large t dimensions of the objects |iroy 
duced, Obfech. specified, 6. Greut. strength and 
( elasticity of tliis si eel, ib. Luropeuu rtpmtution lotg 
4 enjoyed hV the steel of Sheflhdd, 10. Superior industry 
otill cxliihited by Shefiiehl in this article, notwith- 



cast steel froifi India, the material being Wostz, eele- 
^h^atdtl ix* India fop the prepanAion of Damascus bl% h»s, 
*11. Crst steel from Vhe works of B. Fischer, ut Truisen, 
Lfcwer Austria, 21. Products sent into hi l parts of (;« r- 
it many, ib.fc jProducts-of the steel works of J. Pfeiffer, 
at SpilAmback, Styria, ib. Producls of the steel works 
** ot*Count Von Thurn, in Carinthia, ib. Steel from Alliis 
9 Mods Works (France), 26. Mode of manufacture, ib. 
Exclusively made from Swedish iron, ib. Springs and 
cutlery made from, ib. Forged and cast fttecl from the 
4 fcBofia Mine* Algiers, 29. The prcftlucts of Messrs. 
Gieunnth,fc>f Horheleini, much valued in Germany, ‘ho 
steels being osp&ially in demand, 31. Steel ol various 
qualities from Ilorhelokn, in Khcnislfc Bavaria, ib. 
• Cylinders of cast Btecl of great hardness f\)m the works 
of the Koyal Iron Foundry a( Malapanc, in Upper 
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• S lcs, *> ;51 - S&eetaonsof natfirofand forged steel from 
Sieger,, ip. Specimens of/orrasd end refined utccl from 
Croinbacii (pear Sicgcn), ih. Manufacture of steel 
actively carried on4n the States of the Zollverein, #7* 
ingots of cast steel and fujged steel of various kinds 
from Hagen, ih . Low prigs of the steel of Messrs. 
Lcnikmd and Co., of Ilaspe (near Sicken), compared' 
wiBi other (idtnrnn steals, ibr Specimens of malleable 
iron and steel .directly from the pig, ih. Samples <ff i 


steef df cxc^l lent quality /rom the workgof the Leueusc 
Astuhaif Company, Spain, 34. Specimens of steel ft-dta 
Sweden 35. Products of steel from Switzerland, JlZ 
<,ood quality thereof, ih. ^tee! for springs, cjpsciaTly 
remarkable for its elasticity, ih. Jngotiof steel aft led 

• meteoric steel,” from Kchauifhuiisen (Switzerland},*- 

*6. -See a^o Iron and Sleet. • 

Stew. Pens.— S ee Urns, Metallic. 

t Steele, AY. and P., 506. • 

• Steele AKDS— V arieties of, from France, 259.— Sec also 

Weighing Mach inelf. 9 

Steer and Webster, 439. 

Stem, JS., 631. 

Steering-wheels (Ships’) — Plans of, of simple construe- 
tion, 218. Perfect controf given to jfu*hclm&man over 

• tile rudder, ih. » f • 

Step veils, A., 726. * • • 

Stcfuni, AY., 472. , » « * . 

Stelde, J., 3.15. » * 

Stein and Schroder, 56. » 

Kteinlmch, J. 3., 78. 

Klpinbcis, Dr.Ti (Juror), xxix. * 

Stoinbock, A., 81 • . • 

Steiner. C., 459. • • 

Steiner, (»' and Sons, 162,36$. . ’ i *, 

Steiner, II., 42. * 1 

Joiner, T., nml Co., 459. \ 

Steinhcil, Professor, 297. 

>S ten house, A., 77. • 

Stephens, K. B., 686, 693. " 

Stephens. K. and II., 404. 

Stephenson, Blake, and Co., 410, 453. 

St eh v, or n homy.— A new mode of wall-painting, its advan- 
tages over fresco, 68S, 699. 

.Stereoty pino— One of the. means of making fac-similes in 
type-metal of types, wood-cuts, &c., for surface print- 
ing, 411. History irtul origin of th? invention, 411, 
412. Its grndual adoption by F.uglisli printers, 412. 
Previous processes superseded b> thut invented by 
I.ord Stanhope in 18 ( mi, ih, Numerous^ attempts made 
to si^bstitjute for plaster-moulds the* employment of 
. sheets of paper with whiting placed Jietwocn them. ih. 
Failure thereof, ih. Stereotype plates of bitumen 1 give 
good result!*, ih. V art Air specimens exhibited, ih. 

Specimens casts from Tood mufrices produced •bv a 
, most ingenious process ofVoreign invention, ih. Moijf 
of obtaining those casft, ih. List of awards and ex- 
hibitors, 451, 453 455. 

STjpnioTVpE Plates— O f gutta pcrclia, w»th specimen im- 
•pressions. J98. . # 

Stevens, A., 499. » * 

Stevens, C. II., 578. * 

Stevens, II. (Juror), xxviii. ; (Exhibitor), 49, E'^7. 

Stevens, II. K., 509. j 

Stevens and Son, 575. ’ . » fc 

. Stevens and Thomson, 159. « 

Stevens, AY., IBf. * ,* 

Stevenson, A,, 530. 

• Stevenson, J. C,, 49. 0 

Stevendbn, J. and J/, 600. * 

Stevenson, JL, 530. 

Stevenson, T., 531. • • 

Stevenson, AY., 49. » •> 

Stewart art 0 Co., 201, 205, 491. , • 

Stewart, J. (Associate Juror), xxvii. 

Stewart, Jane, 482. . , 

Stewart, AY., 395, 568. 
ftiefftaid llarrass, 368, 376. 

Stier, 11., 615. 

Stille, A., 491. 

Stllwell and Son, 368. * 

Stink-thaps, 208. - , j 

Stl ones, 41. A., 32. J 

Stirling, If. J. B., 506. ? , 

Stirling, T., jun- 13, 558, 572. J 

Stirling, T., seqf 559, 572. # # 

Stlvons and Sons, 676. 

HtobwaMor, C. H., and C6.* 506. 


Stockil, AV., 391. 

S^rocKiNO (ou Hosier v) Frames.— Several of These ma- 0 
chines, both Englith and* Foreign,* wMl wrfrthy or 
, remark, 197. Description of tour or five ot these • 
^machines, exhibited in the British, the French, and the * * 
^Belgian Departments, 1 *ib. # • * 

Stockings. -See Hosiery^ Wearing Apparel. S •• 

Stockings, Elastic. — Msfchine-nu*le caoutchouc stockiAgs * 
and belts, 597. CoAitchofec knit stodkings Tor inva- 
lids. ih. • * • » 

Stflcks, Dr., 131, 650.- # • . 

Stocquart Brothers, 471. 

Stodart, Messrf., 328, 329, 384. a 
Stolimann and Mjistunfeld; f9. 

Stiihrcr, T. F.* 2!*, 50t% 

Stlwker Brothers, 506. • 

Stoker, J., 308. * • 

Stoker J. C., 509. 

Stokes, S.*cxx. * • 

Stoll, C., 669. 

yStollbevg, AiVci4iigorode Count, 506.* 

Stoltx and Son, 20 1. • J 

Stone 5ml Kemp, 302. p 9 • % § 

l*SroNEp Specimens of, •and AVorIs in. — Specimens of Irish 
stones for decorative sculpture, 1.1 Cornices and other * 
objects manufactured thercfnim, ih. Important siieci-* 
mens of iiprvcd stone from MultK, ?>54. 

Number or exhibitors of manufactures in unpolished 


tliis group into various sections; fkt. Plug stones, 
paving stones, &c. ; objects exhibit til, mnarksiliemin, 
exliibitors and j awards, 55J, 555. 2udly. CMsclIed, 

1 curved, aurl sculptured slone-vA^rk, ^Rot polislied : # 
general remarks thereon ; object exhibited, particular 1 
reiruirks^ names of exhibitors, awards, kc., 5»6-558. 
3rdly. .Manufactures in Ante; objects exIiil'-Ued, jmr- 
' ticular rcTnark^ thereon, exhibitors, u words groined, 
fee., *558, 559." Itlily. Mnnufnctuies in various kinds 
of stone and other minerals ; objects exhibited, remarks 
thereon, and awards. 5*5* % 560. . *• 

All kinds of earthy mineral substances, as st^iCjmar'frfe, * 
ula Imster. granite. ])oi]tbyrv. jasper, qmp*t/^i|idrjb gates, 
and gems used in a polished state either in eonstruct- 
( *inL r or iutaving v arums objects ®f decoration cnid use. 

1 included under the liead of Polished miff I nlaiidf Work 
; in Stone. 560. Total ijpniber of exhibitors of thefle 
1 articles; countries from wbicli the principal exhibits •. 
have been sent, ih. At. MaifufiAjures hi tnarble^aud j 
•ulalinster : gencrjil remark? theretiA ; objects exhibited, 
particular remarks thereon, ,aw apis. \c., 560*565. • 
2n«t|^'. A\ ork» in giuapjeiitnl stone^ granite, and spiir: > 
remarks on tU* objects exhibited ; Exhibitors and 
awards. 565, 566. _ • * 

t Notice of ,|1 ip ]iviucipal woiks of a r t in stoif<\ 685. 6^6. * 

— jfcealcB Haiti yitme. (''finite. Murbff. Quartz. Scvlp- 
9 # /«rc, Mutl A*. cN-c. SirjtrtitnH'. p * • * * * 

Stone* A*tTin?iAL. - N jnnbw* •of cxby>iturs n«|t large, nor 
‘ the objects exhibit'd numerous ; countries from which 
contributions have boei^scnt, 572. Remarks on ceytain 
speeinicus •»t i Ain nrJificial atone, invent nl by Mj*. l’urse 
in 183S for fiunyufLdamp pluees^M*., 574. • Specimens* • 
of artificial sto»e iroiu Austrih, 575. llenmrks on a 
Species of artificial stone recently introduced bj* Messrs. 

» lignsKime and Parsons, of biswich, :>76.» Nature of this 

0 sUon^ ai.u*,inaterials of vXich conqumndei^ ?'4. Pur- # . 

poses to which applicable, ib.- 8ee also Cr incut, Hainan, 
tfc.+Marh'e. I in it t$ ion. ' •* * 

SnfNE-mtESSiNt M^tri.iNi-s- Specimens of. <201. 

Stone-make.. — Specifiiofts^of stone-ware for brefeeries, dis- 
tilleries. &’.-541. Smull collection of % stoncrt\arti cx- 
hibitAl, 587.— -See ulv Ceramic flan^iiciures , « • 

Stork, Bov. M , 182. • •* * • 

StroiiM Indicatou. — S ee Tgpharlt /c/<4*. 1 % - 

Sfolhert .Slaugllter, mnl L’o., 173. c % m m 

■Stotzcr, F.,*tS9. # 

STornmmmiM’LAY. — See FJre-C(ny. • • " I 

Stoves.- “ genera I romarKs on tlie collection of steel and 
iroif gra^eo. fenSers, and fiEe-pluces, 499. Cfennmcntal 
j grates a m /levied, ib. Kitclien ranges, their nfliteriftl, 

• &c. , ih. ( » aS-stof e» A»centiy invf 499, 5(K) k 4 ) bjecis 
f exhibited find awards, 503.— See also Iron and Steel m 
Man w j a Nitres* 9 m * * % 

S&ovrs^ Porcelain.— A tmopyre h#ods and gas-stove of 
if. O. Edwards, 508. Porcelain stove cxliibited from 
) FralkVort, 587. \ . 

1 i • • ® 1 
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Stowell and Sugden, 360, 361. 

Strahl, Otfo, 542. 

' '3trakerf S., lfo. t , • • * 

* Strange,*—, 54. * 

' Stra^pouhg Cathedral, Model of, 208, 689, 705. ' ' 

' Strgtiugh und Co., 42, 49. » * 

' r Stefa tton, Messrs., 232. 

. Stsauss, .1., 673. * r 

' Straw, Manufactures tn.-» Specimens of straw-plait ex- t 
m Ipbit&l, 483. Objects exhibited in Indian corn, Btraw, 
and straw-^orks; names of exhibitors, »o words, fire., 
602.-*Sec^l8cf Wearing jfppareL 

* Strazza, G., 685, 703. c r t 

Strickland, Maria, 643, 645. r f 

STJtnjOEy Instruments.- Remarks on tli/» violins, violon- 
cellos, and other taring or bow^nstrumcnts cxhibitqi, 1 
• 33(4— See also Harps. Violin s f $•<;, t 

Strfide, 506. r 

Dtroihcyflif — /‘Improvement^ <*fl*ectq.l by, in thomantfihe- 
f ’ turc of bichromate of potash, 39. 

Strubbe and Ba«y, 93. * * ’ 

Ptrube a£d Son, 5L7. 0 , . c 

Htn'd\iack,,J., 655. V *' r 

StruUiers, W. S., 559. < . 

*' Struve.and Co., 49. * 

•JniYciiN in e — Samples of, 47. , 

Stuart had Smith, 41?.,, t(»2, 726, 734. * 

Stuart, W., 208, 563, 689, 696. f 

Stubs, P., 486, 189. r . • , 

Stuckhurt* J>,491. * f • ' 

St ur fe r. A \ i m yl r.£ an i > B i k ns . - S«e Taxidermy (Specimens of ) 

. Stulcr, Privy Council lor, 698, 738. 

Sturges, f,'., 50. r , 

Sturge/J. and E., 38,49. , # 

Sturmy, MnriiLcxx ./ t « 

'Sturz, — ,401. «■ . 

Stutchbnrg, .1 . S., 70, 83, 140. 

Styles, T.^cM. « 

S’njJBf.A.— Iron and steel from the works of the Austrian 
^’Government in Styria, 20. Superior quality of the 
manufactures, ib. 

SitC-Marim^ Telegraph. See Electric Telegraphs. 

'SiAfciwc A^id— S pecimens of, 41. 

Slide k'j^LorJJ (Juror), xxx. 

Sucrmondt/*i . D. C. (Juror), *xxi. 

Sugar .-^UmitcTd number of samples exhibited, 62. ]>fi- 
cioncy most ciarKed in the Contribution* from the' 

* principal sqpir-grovrivig countries, 63. In refined, 

.. sqg&r the BntiBli manutaptbrics wholly unrepresented 
ib. Specimen of uigLr front cane grown in England 
observing of nr.Vlce ns a curiosity, ib. Sampled of 
< frgar from our East India possessfibns, ib. Prom Java, 
f ?7;. JFxom Dctnerara, ib. Prom Fipitcc, ib. * From 
* Spain, ib. Froni Austria, ib! Firm^. Belgium, ib. From 

« Itufsia, ib. From Prussia, ib. From the United 
t .States, ib. 

SuflAtt-CANDY— Fine sample of -from Belgium? 63, * 

* Sugah-of-Lead /pc-ciinqns OT, 47. r • 

Sugar-making A r i* ati? nt rjfugal mnthincs for st- 
rafing molasses, 203. Sugar-cane mill, n magnificent < 
specimen of mill w r ork, on the lalgest acalc, ib. «Tliree 1 
superb tots |jf vacuum appftratgji, ib. t *' 

. tfuGAR-oF-MjLK —Samses of, 46. v * 

Sugden, Borras, and < o*, 645. • '* * 

Sugden, sTonal, Brothers, 357, 360, 361. 

Sulger and StucJcqJbSrger, 365. *' , 

Sullivaq, T., 198. , ' * £ 1 i 

buLPHAT^s.^-^See Alumina , Sulphute of. Antmonia, Sulphate 
Of. Iron, Sufcthutc of. Magncsiu^ Sulphate of. tfereury, 
Sulphate of. . Sofia , Sulphate of. t t 

SuLpnu ii. — Specimens of nM4/e„ raluhur and ores from 
wdiicfe, generally obtained, 11. Products obtained in 
v the preparation of suli>hur, ib. Sulphur fiom White * 
, lslni‘1 in Plefity Bay feNcw Zealand), 15. Process of 
extracting flulj^mr from pyrites adopted ai Swor/.owicz, 

L V in Gallicio, and fttRtfdoboJ, in Croatia, ^1. Production 1 
\pf sdlphur from pyrites, Spcuimci^ oP sulphur, 

I adhering to limesjtonefi?>m Egypt, 24 . 9 No resemblance • 
to the mineral found in Sicily, ib. S pecimons # of sulphur 
from the ltoyal Salt mines of Volrcrra (Tusc&uy), 35. 
Samples of tqdphur, 45, l 49, 50. « . *T t 

Sulfiiur-Fumes CojVDrxiSER.^Meth^d / oi tchudensing (the 
suliittiir fumes produced in the reduction of lead Gres 


SuLrnuiuc Acid. - Manufacture of this afudin oarthcuVarc 
vessels, instead of the leaden chamber, ns follmved in 
the works of Jnvcl, ftcof Pairs, 38. Math rial of these 
9 vessels, ib. The process described, SCt,»3'J. r its intro- 
duclion into England* recommended, 39. •Samples of 
tliis acid, 45. Price oPsulphuric acid in Germany, 49. 
Sulzberger and Akcrmann, c 483, 602. 1 

Sumach - Obtained frtun Sicily v 88. Name cf the jHaut, ib. 
f t Spceinicns exhibited ground for the Jycrs’ use, ib. 
Colouring matter obtained therefrom, “ib.» rSam^ics 
„ from •Egyptf, 90. From Ifnssio, 91. Good Bamplca of 
• fiumuchrfbr tanning ])urposes,*li2, 93. «• • 

•Sm^hvl, on Musk Boot.— Supposed to be the pf oduce of au 
nifrtfrllifcrous i>laut of Central A^ia,49. 

Spinner, G.„3 l J?„ , 

•Sun Di.\|a.- Magnetic sun dials, 281. Adapted to every 
degree of latitude, ib. Various other inn dials exhi- 
bited, 281, 307. 

Sun PiefuRES.— Krmnrks on what arc called the smC 
pictures exhibited by Messrs. Oils, and also by Several * 
French exhibitors, 278, 279. —See also Talbot y pen. 
Surgical Instruments (Class Xc )— Tabular clus^ifirai 
tionof obj^ts into which this Class is divided, xi-xiii. 
List of J ur^ri appointed for this Class, xxviii. ldst of 
exhibitors inVliis ^C’lass to whom Prize Medals havc< 


this .Class to whom Prize Medals havet 


been ewvir^ed, Ixix. Observations on the present state 
O'" the art ot^mamifnpturing surgical instruments, 313. 

, Great variety r«']uireil for use, i7^ 1 Necessity for in- 
stigiiiienl nuilcers^ being able mechanists, ib. Progress 
of improvement in construction necessarily stands in 
iutimutc relation to tlife advance of surgical science, ib. t 

• Complex diameter of the i/istromeiits fhrmcily i.» into, 
ib. Mhiiy instrumenfs nltogctlier useless from the im- 

, r /pr’oycfiients of Ihe healing art, ib. Cautorisiitg irons 
.' * rendered umdressary by Ambrose Pnre adopting the 
simple cxjK'dienl of tying the bleeiling end of tb#f 
divided artery, ib. Hopes held out that ani]>ula(i<»n 
min be dispensed with, ib. Instance in which the 
genius <f* Johfi llnnter has enabled surgeons to dis- 
card amputation, ib. Keiunrhs on the opnaiion of 
lithotrity, for stone in tfle bladder, 3H. Tlic principal 
merit of which accorded to the French surgeons, 
Improvements made in the last half century, ib. in- 
vention of the s I ethos cope, ib. .Stomach jmiup, a vain* 
aide auxiliary in the treatment of poisqns, ib. Weiss’s 
dilator of the female urctlinf; it*. Water-bed of Dr. 

• Arnott, ib. \p])urutus for facilitating ami imjwoving 
the treatment of fractures, ib. Bed invented by Mr. 
Hai-mld, ib. Instruments for the cure of aneurism, ib. 
Contrivances in aid of orthopaedic processes, ib. Use 
i»i‘ caoutchouc for bandages ami similar surgical np- 
, phanccfl, ib. "Stntcmeuf of the instniiixmts doservitig 
not/co, ib. Collection oil artificial liif l»s>, ice., of great 
merit, 341, 315., In.stniifcuts of the bouse of Snvigny 
of long Ustvblished reivitation, 345. Mcssih. PhiJp 
4 and Whicknythe present represent alive* of that houHe, 
ib. Thrir collection disqualified from receiving a Medal, 
Mr. Philp being a Juror, ib. Choice assortment of all 
instrumental aids exhibited, ib. General cVrellene/^in 

# the contrivance amfVxecution, ib. •, Benuhful models of 
anatomy exhibited, ib. In human anatomy, models can 
never supply the place of actual dissection, ib. A w ards, 
346. application of guttn ]iercha to the manufacture 
of surgical ii^trum&ilB and apparatus, by J. 51. Cabin], 

Of Paris, 5:18. 1 

Surveying Jnstr uiuftNrs.- V ery few instruments in° the 
British Department, and ftiose for tlic most part of an 
*■ ordinary kind, 253. iicaupful instruments from Belgium • 

, and Germany, ib. Improvements^ iiitrodiic.cdr.in the 
German instruments, ib. Lcvtdiing instruments from 
the Polytechnic Institute of Vienna, with rnrthy improve- 
ments, ib. Dbjects exhibited, 253-255. '* 


091, 480. , 

SusFErfsroN Bin i Paten 


Suspension BmiKiE^.- Patent links for puspenfeion bridges 
tolled at a single heat, 174. , n 

vSusse Brother., 506. 

SiisB. W.,*282. 

> Sutclife, It., 195. 

Sutherland, iicr Grace the Duchess of, 647. 

Sutherland, Janst, exx, 

Sutoriuv. C. F., 636. * 


1 adopted lv T the Duke of Buocleuch at his works at 
Wanlock/D.im%i^, 8. r ‘ * f C • 

Su&huiustb.— foekAntimcmy, Sulphur et of. Carbon , Sutfxhuret 


Sutoriuv, C. F., 636. 

Setter, J. J.. 4Ti7, 471. 

Sutton and Jtjiis. 52. f 

Swaab, 8. L., 991 

Swaine aftd Adeuey, 394. a ( 

Cwaisland, C. (Juror), xxix ; (Exhibitor), 380. 

Swallow b’ Nestb— S pecimens of, . of very high quality, 66. 


IKDfcx. 


, ITbcJ cxtcD#vdy for soup ky the Chinese, 66. Model Specimens of straw work, 002.* Contribution of tooth- 

of the mode of attachment to the sea clifft, adopted by powder and hair-oil, til 5. Chocolate-lozenges, 640. A • 
the birtls for their nests, tb. • • goM stick head with internal mcchaiyunf) 665. • Variety" 

Swan nml Edgar, 3o3. • # , of bows and arrow s, 077. Collection of toys?679, (ISO. • 

Swan KivjAi Colony — Samples of good wheat from, 52. • Notices of the vviJVks contributed by HwAzi>riaii(fto the* • * 

Swansea Loc.il Committee, 12. • tj-'ine Arts Department of tlm Exhibition, 705. * * 

Sweden, 11. M. tlm King of, 568. # Swlii imhlts. - Patterns of a word-hilts and mountings front • 

Swede A H. tlie Queen of, 101ft • I France, 520. • * * • 

Sjfdf.n amd Norway.— T he working of min^s and Un; Swords, &c.— C ollection of awords, side-ftnns, tnd sword- \f 

- production ox metals an active branch of industry in blades, 221. • * . , 

Sweden* and Norway, 34. Jtetural T.nuwc* giving as Sycd, <)inai>81. • # • «» 

• {great preponderance to mineral industry* ib. Ores ef Svuxmis -Orc-at variety offin tlie Vosgfes, fff, * 
copper generally poor, M much valued in coirmmftfe* Sykes, Colonel, 563. # 9 • 

from not contacting cither arsenic or ant Atony , ib. Sykes, D., and Co., 353. • # * 

• Annual supply, i'6. Mines of lead of Ao*nlue, except Sykes, J., and S^n, 353. • # 

ftfr the si In er the ores contain, ib. Considerable profit t HpxciiimNOHETKR.— Construction and purposes thereof, 315. 
yielded by the .Cobalt mines of Skutcrad an«' Tunubcrg, Synington, II. ll.,lngl Co., 348. • • 

mb. Iron mines, both in Sweden mid Norway, a*pros- Hivifox Vases.- Patent syphon vases foP containing uprated 

• pprous branch of industry, from their ini imafe bearing * minas^l. w aters, # uWlid and iiigcnious A>gtrivanc& « 

on the cultivation of the forests, ib. Extraordinary ^ 587. w m • 

reputation of Swedish iron for the manufacture of j Syih/nj:.— Acoustic instrument fo* dcmoRsIraJiiig tlic pro- 
fited, 31,35. Objects exhibited by Svmlcxi aud Norway," v duet ion of a musical soupd by ft succession wf inimical • 
35. , impulses, .303. \ % m % * 

* Good specimens of linseed i Ad rape-Bnfthoi l from Sweden, < Sniffs. — See Lvliua% Syrup of, > 

• 84. Sumpleu of water-rotted fbix, l«)0. Ffie examples Szuniruk, J. F., 21. • 

of raw silk exhibited by II. JVI. the Quean of Sweden, • 

163. Inferior description of # pcaris, If". • 9 • • 

Observations on flic Swedish cumins, 223. Number cj^ii- Tabacii.- Samples of this substance, 01. Dyes a riclrviclet 
bited and description thereof, ^23, 224. lialpiices of * 4 'olnur, V>. a * 


various construction, 260. Drawing instruments; 306. Tawaika (Tunis)- Speciftwns qf timber firsjja' 1^6. 
Specimens of printing haute. notes, 106. Examples of Tahlh-Cluths.- -See Gil ton J\fanujarfurej^ • 

book hi ml iflyp, 426. Urcsejit statistics of the papeft* Table-Covers- Specimens of, 450. SpAdrnens of prinl 
making trade of Sweden, 444. Specimen of ploying curds, and painted moleskin table-covers, 4^5. *Sce a 
44f. Specimens of embroidery, 472. * • •• • Vahdtd Cloths jar Furniture ^e. • 

Specimens of cutlery, 489, 491. ” Lockft, 5oS. Fin? sjft»ei- T.vnttK Ci Ti.Eiit. — See Cvtbrynnd JXjyr Totda. • 

* men of the granites of Sweden, 556. Works in pov- i Taiii.i.**- Various descriptions of. e$hittite<h 550-552. • 


F printed* 
See also 


phyry. 565. Collection of -vnod carvings, 602. Stearic 
manufactures in StocMiolm,f>24. jNi»eciniensof candles. 
&c., 62‘J. Artificial tlowers, 64.3. vVriiiflg eases, <154. 
Swift, .1. II. (Juror), xxviiL m 
Swinborne and Co., 165. 
tftvinburnc, It. W., and Co., 527, 536. 

Swinburne, \V. (Associate Juror), xxx. 

•Swindells. Messrs., 3J. 


Taiii.f.s amuJ’aiha-toi's, Maiiulr. Mo.-aic, ani/ Imi,aid. — 
Two line Connemara. imA'ble tables, exhibited bj'Mr. 

► Lambert, of tlwo Bnllynnldnch quarry, 563. IVf^ ble 
table sent from Cnnnd’a, >b. Table exhibited f niongst 
the East India productions, ib. Number of tables of 


various kinds of marble from Tuscany, il± Collection 
of marbles, cut into slabs and tnble-tm*, sent mm' 
■Swindells, Messrs., 3J. Porlugul, remarkable for the heau1ypnXgr(4^i3iriety 

SwiTciiF.s, Railway. Description of an improved railw'ny . of many of thcs]>ccitiicn% 56.3, 56 1. \ cry beautiful and 

switch, 181h • m J •well-executed tahh»-top of Ne^jlow marble •ti-om tho m 

SwiTzr.itiAND.— Manufacture of stool developed for some * 1'nited States, 564* Sixvimens <^ , n»»sui^marbh? tables « 
years past in Switzerland, .35. flood quality *>f the ^ from Derby shin*, 568. ^Notices of (a Wes in mosaic aW 

products exhibited, ib. Steel fur springs reniurkublc !• pie tin dura, 687. Table* in inlaid wood, ib. 9 

for its elasticity, ib. Products exhibitT'd, ib. ‘ Tahorin, P. F., 491. • m * r . ~Z 

Sampled oi* pates of various kinds, 5jj. Chocolates, 5D. [ ’i'aliounleau, P.. 451. • 

Samples 0k' raw silk, 16:L • • Tabouret, - . 530. * # 

Pn»ss for cubing out wulch-hands, 201. Collection of TneehIK 1*. A., mwl Cd.,"iGj1. ’ w % 

Titles, 221. • Discs of mit-gla*H«fn)ni. «j*]»lirnUle to Taeliy, A., and < o.#5*l. 9 • 


optical pnrpoM's, 271. • PUmimetcs^ TjTh. Drawing Taffittas* -Sin 
* instruments, 306. Plaaetariuin, 30?. Model in velfrf Tahan,«V., Twl 
of Mount Sent is, 30J. Calculating machine*.*! 1 1. thro- "fahii* — •4»). 
nometers, watches, und watch movements, 330-342. TailleTer, A.,^ 


Tabouret, - . 530. * 
TnechIK 1*. A., ikod 
'l'achy, a., and < o.#5u‘l. • 


Drawing | Taffittas* -Samples of, from various countries. 36^308. • 


SurgiAil apparutuSf 346. m j xmikn, > ., 3T1. i 

Muslins, 3*4 . Cotton i|)auufncrare9, -348. Small and i%J| Talabot ami Co., 480-^ 
different lot of woollen productions, 352. (Observations j Taua? era Wheat. -Si 


different lot of woollen productions, 352. «Obst 
on the silk manufactures of Switzcrlaii4i^.364, 
Mens of ribbons. 365. Suecimcns of xnoimrncl u 


TailleTer. A.,%nd Co., 505. 
Mill**, atii. m •• 


i Wheat. -See Wheat. 

, 27% f76. Sec also Tulbotypis.m 


fncture of Switzerland^ 444. Beautiful specbneif of 
alltums, 442. • * * 

Interesting contributions of printed and (ljjjcd fabrics, 
458. Specially vrorfaf of notice, No duties on 


tvjxM amply attesting toe superiority c* flip method of 
Meswi -j. Robs and 'i'homS>u. ib. Obscnytioiw on . 
various tolbotyi»e pictures exhibited, 278, 2?9. Method 
adapter by Mcstts. Boss and T)iomsiRi for proifncing * 
• tliese pie , un'S*‘. 78.- -See also Ctilolynrt. Sun Pictures. 
'nllcrmann, Mrs., . r 4l6 .• • • 

‘allow-.— Quantity of tallow- imported inty OrAt Ifritain 
anniftlly, 77. Spec^iens of tgliow from Nipv’ SoutB 
Wales, 1IW. • V * »• " * 


petition of those goods with those of r ranee aiuiT.n^aiici, wales, ! 6.3. • ^ • »• 

w. Objects exhibited. 459. (ieneral remarks on the Tallow Camh.es. — See Candles . • • t 

exhibition of lace anil embrofdery from S^tzcrlanc^ Tamar, ^-,4069 % 9 v 

467. Specimens of lace and embroidery, 470^ 471. ► Tab a uim)§*- Samples o^#nm the East Indies, 56. 
Specimens of braces, straw-plait, Jiats, bonnets, and* Java, ib. From tbe Wfwt 4r*Iiesp<'6. • 


other abides of wearing apparel, 482, 483. 


TA.uiiorn^AC];.--SfO Lace. 


of carved Ihrniture, 551, 5n2.* (Caoutchouc J&iit. stock- Tam^tiaud Kollcr, 348, 471. 
ings, 697. ^Specimens of coopers' work, C02. YarioiftJ TAtfNioAciD— Samples of, 47, 


articles of wood oarving, ib. 


Samples of, 46, 

• . 


INDEX. 
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Tam nt no Material. — dumber of different substances from 
t time to 1, tifno introduced for the use of tanners. ‘Jl, 

* Nothing superior, or even cquiii to good oak bark. ih. 
AH attempts to lAirry the process by the use cou- 

| ceutrated^solutions of tan, &c., have proved failures, ih. 
•Oak bark bj no means the oftly astringent bark suyed 

* •'to the use of the tanner, ib % Other similar substances 
•used with great suca.’ss in various parts of the world, 

ib. Tuese ldate rials maybe employed in conjunction 
with oak bark, ib. The existence of such substances 
tends to keep tuyvn and equalize the price of bark, if/. 
Quantitiespof tW chief tanning materials imported in 
1819; countries from % .viiicR . obtained, I : b. Valuable 
and instructive serie^ of tin. Various tuning materials 
imported into England or used \»y tartiers, 91, 92. J 1- 
lustrations of the* process of tanning. generally, 9 if. 

% JUsuAil series of these substances «hb\wi in the collec- 
tions of Liyerift»ol and Hull imports, ib. Fine sipnplc 
of pwe Paleripp sumacl as gVound for tin* use of 
« tanners, ib. Tannings materials In the East Indian col- 
lection ; Jist thereof,*#. Considerable mtmljcr of those 
fubstSuiccs new oil, but (little known, ib. Samples of 
^anuing«barksi>ff am several English colonies, \iz.. § C«pe 
in' Good Hope, ib. ; Cn'imda, ib. ; (British Guiauf) ib. ; 
Australia, 93; New Zealand, ib. Specimens of oak 

r bark from Belgium, ib. ; from lipase Darmstadt, ib. 
Samples of PorhifcuV*se sumach, ib. Collection of tan- 
ning materials from the Kussian Empire. ib. Speci- 
mens from Tunis, V/j. * Samples of scleral important 
tanning rft^criuls in tin Tutkish collectin' i, ib. 

TanterstVin and tWdcl, 408. 

Tao biui, 93, 101, 1()3, 149 , 

T A vk as.- - See*- Candl I .«f. 

Ta testa y, including Carpets and Fsoor-olotits Lack, 
Eair.itoinr.i^', fcc 4 \( 'hiss XIX.) -Tabular classified iort 
■of objects into fthiuli this Class is divided, xvii., xix. 
LisfcoKJurors appointed for this Class, xxix. List of 
exhibitors in this Class, tA whom Council Medals have 
Ifeen awarded, lxxxvii. The like, •of those, to whom 
Prize Medals have been awarded,* lxxxvii., lxxxix. 
And of those of whom Honourable Mention is made, 
•lxxxix., sc. 

Pfeliininusy observations of the Jury on the subject of 
tlrtd^inuj’rips, 400. J Remarks in detail, viz., British 
lace: bobbin net machinery, 4GO— 4#i:5. Lace made by 
handyois “ liouitoui” and “thread” or pillow lace, ofco 
■* British Aunt#’ tvmbour and Limerick laces, -Mil. 464. 


animal remains, f»45 ,® 616. Comparison between the 
admirable productions in, taxidermy contributed to tlie 
Great Exhibition, wftli the old specimens of the art 
of animal slutting to, be met* with nt&c and there 
in the museums of natpral history, 640. iJndoubted 
superiority of the present processes, ib. The w^rks in 
* this class exhibited prove tlmt animal stuffing has been 
cultivated with unbqifivocal success, 4 * ib. r GcnAtal rc- 
, • marks* on the specimens exhibited from varices 
countries ; objects exhibited ; exhibitors and towards, 
‘ . (HO 64*1. * • \ «• ■ 

Tbylor, B., flffl. * ‘ 

TAylor*Brothcrs, 491. 6* 

TnvWv ami Co. (Rochdale), 479. 

Taylor, II., 489.* 

Taylor, Hr P. and W. C., 61 5. 

Taj lor, J., 15. 

TnyUft*, J. (Leeds’), 199, 205. 

Taylor, J*( Wolverhampton), 506. , 

Taylor, «V, and Foil (Huddersfield), 316. 
u Taylor, .1., and Son (Loughborough), 506, 510. 

Taylor, J., and Sons (Halifax), 358. 

Taylor, Janet, 2.V2. 

Toy l« »r, Rev Aire \f Y ork), *M 6. 

Toy lor, »K. (Vuror), x.vvi, xxxi. ; (Exhibitor), 12. 

Taylor, S.,\>09.|' 

Taylor and Sou (Bishop Kt.ortford), 52. , 




nuDuiu, tv. luuutt) tv. i.aCqS 

% List of awards mode in the vn|*ioh^ departments pt luce, 
embroidery, *trimniings, upliolsf cry ,»■ fringes, and coach 

* lacefi in each country, 468-472. ticniaiks as to carpets, 

• v^72-474,“ Awards niude for the same jnd fo* floor-cloths, 

* Awards blade by flic Jt^iry of Class XXX. Vor works jq 

tapestry,/»86, 687< Notieca-of the principal c*>ntVilm- 
tlons from the /lovcmment manufactory of Gobelins 
and Beauvais tapestry (French Department), 7(12. See 
ulso J)r*b/n* £/r J iecoration. At. • 1 » 

•TVumoca —Sample of, ta Angola, 62. . « 

• Tnplin, 11., 173* • » 

TarakicCTm, Juice or— Samples of, 43. 

Tordif, K., 431, 448. * . 

.TftiTnnt,*A.. 424. % f * • 1 

Tartars.— S ec Shawl*. 

* TARTjCR-EMETic-Msamples of, 45. f •* 

Tadtarei. Quakotes (France J.— Tmporttrtice of tbesi* mill- 
stone qitarries *at I«a Fert^, Fifuux*, 28. Number of 
w^rkm.in employed, ib. 

lUnTAKiaAcio-^-fiampliui thereof, 48, *9. • 

Tasker, IfT, 491. . V * 

Tate, J., juii., 427. • • * 

% TaKinsk Mrfmi factory of 9\rm^(Russia), 53# # 

TauAfbiirg .Works (Carniola)— 4E*an and % stce2« from, 20. 

l^xrcPllenoo of the inanfifactures, ib. 

Taurines, — ; 30 L « • < 

Tautz, A., 664. « t & 

Tavoy (East Indies) — Collection of tin? w^outrof, 133-135. 
Tawton, Mary, cxx. t ,* 1 t t " * 

yAxioEintiv (Specimens of ).~ The art of staffing nnimufc, 

« Ac., a veryainci^it' art, thoggh cenexully {supposed to 
be an invention modern date; Itill the rafcOiod^ 
flfuciently einjitoyeH differed much from those now , 

• practised, f^45. ^Antique processes for prt^ ervinjl j 


r J*aylor, W 198, 205. 

'I'azzas— Spec i mens' of, 5 12. 

TcMfcnlkofi; -,353. 4 

Tr«v.- -The Exhibitors of this article few, and the samples 
i exhibited confinetl to the productions of the F.usterito> 
»<irld which are, however, admirably illustrated, 57. 
Chinn tea exhibited in abundance ami of fine quality, 
ib. Observations of the Jurj on the samples exhibited, 

57, 58. Sumplcs of Chiqn teas, 57. Of Java teas, 5S. 

Of Kemaiiu teas, ib. Of Asmiiii teas, ib. Of brick tea, ib. 

Of Thibet, ib. Few* examples of substitutes for tea, Hr 
Specimen oi"Nult or “ Paraguay tea” exhibited us a 
curiosity, 58. See also Grt.m Tea*. Prussian Jtlnr « 
Tea Si:k\ icV.s.~ (’onqJete tea service of silyer in the Per- 
sian style, o{ \ery fine W'oricmansbip, in rrju/usxr 
' work, 512 Curb »us and elaborately worked tea service 
exhibited by F. Durand, of Paris, 518. 

‘ ’ ’ “ -a ri ben ware, 541. 

, Ml. . b 

... ...... W.* 574. 

TiiA.v «Tu»i»r.n Specimens oG 137, 140. Value of this 
timl/er for r 1 lip-building, f*0. f* 

Teasd»*l, AV., 21H. i k f 

Teazi.i:s.- Specimen of selected teazles for the use of wool 
dressers^ from 'Austria, 157.« 

Technological institute, Tuscany, 563. 

Tee, C. (Juror), xxviii., xxxi. 

Tee, C., and Sou, 371, 376. v % 

^ll ,p ,iriMt, Autifum At. — Obsrrvfttionj on tilt- collection of, 345. 
Teillard, C. K.. 367. 

Teissier do Gr«s, L. and E., 161, 364. 

Yelkuk aphs* Domestic- Designed to supersede the use of 
bells in mansrms, 8fe., 294. Details of coiistructioa 
, and wefrking, ib. Not unsightly, ib. LesB expensive 
« than She •oruinurjf'littiiig uu with bellfl,«i6. Bell tAc- 

grnphs fwm the United Stales, for domestic purposes, 
•295* Headily attached tocthe usual aiTangemcmt for . 

* bells, ib. Ornamental, but little space required*#. 
TF.LKc.uAriift Electric. — See^ Electric Telegraphs and % 

Apparatus. * ' ** * 

Tjtf.Es<:oi*i:s.- Importance of the, telescope, 263. * Few ex- 

* , Iffbited, ib. The, larger for the most park goAl, ib. 

Apparatus to be used in Gregoriiui telescopes, ib. 
Descriptum thereof, ib. Portable Gregorian tolescdpc, 

* ih. Improvements ih the telescope effected by Messrs. 

. \arley and Ron, 263, 264. Various telescopes exhibited, 

* « 2C4| 265. Description of Boss's telescope and the ex- 
periments made therewith, 264. Deer stalking, day 
and night anil reflecting telescopes, ib. * Observations 
i * o» t lfe various specimens of achromatic object glasses for 
telescopes. Exhibited, 209. Observations on the speci- 
mens of toolidfeyo pieces for telescopes, exhibited ; 
descriutionsThcreof, ib. 

Telescope Stand. — JOIeganl wooden standi from France, 

* 264. Less convenient than cast-iron stands, ib. 

Telford, W. (Associate Juror), xxvti. 


INDEX. 
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TJkmpest P hoc n ffsT icator— DcntrijAion of, constructed l>y 
Mftryyeatlicr, 310. f 
Templeton, J . nj»d Co., 473, 475. * 

Tcmsonnet lufd Dartctp Messrs., 23. # 

Tenasskuin (Mast Indies) — Collection of the woods of. 

contributed by the iudian Government, 130. • 

Tenerani, — , 704. . 

Temmftt, C.<tlie"latc),41« • 9 » 

Tenant, J 1 1, rtf2, 50 1, 500, 5G8. • • . 

-HTetmaifty M. Ifc, 50. . 

Tennnnra, C*low, and C<v 50. • • • , ( • 

Tfitft'a.-^Vprious descriptions thereof, 222. (Vmplotc ven- 
tilation, ib. lipproveindltt proposed iti tlie ci^isfftfe* 
tion of military tents, ib. Portable stove miff coekbig 

• apparatus attached, ib. • • # 

Teramo, Bislyip of, 327. • • 

Terasson do Montlcan, J. A., l.V.h 

• TkiPha-Coita. — Articles therein, 510-542. ImpriHant. 
terra-cottas from France, 554. Terra-cotta an impor- 


thermometors from France, irfl2. "thermometers from 
Prussia, Austriu, and Denmark, ib. m 9 
Theserf, N. P., 002. • • 

Theta rt, A., improvements effected By, in the manufacture' 
of plqjc-glass. 52 /. • *• • 

Tfcrcnct and Co., 308. • » 

TJi%»ault Boi leave, II., 202. A 
Thibert and Adam, 3087 • 

Thiukt— Borax impostdl from ; very impftre, 52V 
Tliibiergo, 388. • • 

Thjcme-'Widirriarkter, and Co., 104. . * 

Tlii.r, , a lii. * • , • 


Thierry, C. .b, 489. • 

Thierry, J., 27$ B •• 

TJiiriry, Miej>, ifcl. 

'JUiirsk. - , juii., 50. 
r l histlelliwuyle, 11? 1^, 11. 
Tlioin and Co., 508. 
Thollou,*- , 015. # 4 

Thomas. — , 75, l f il. 

I’honms llrotlTi i ^. 308. 


tnnt and interesting modification of coinmoiifinouklcd j T1 
brickwork, 582. Approaching in its nature to wlmt is J T1 
called slone-wnre, the fusion of the materials not being* 31 

’ ’* Objects exhibited, H.e., 582, $N 3. | ThoiiAn. and Co., 01. 

figures fromrSpaln, reJrasou ting the cos- 1 Tlioi^is H., 120; 205* 
iat country, 05(),- bee also (Voy, jl btnufuc- , Thinna?-, .1 , 5 si. 


. „ r Thomas. C., 421. 501). 

eirected, ib. Objects exhibited, atiimfe, fcc., 582, (jS 3. ! ThoiiJln. nml 
Terracotta fig “ * 

* tunics of that < 

tuns in. % • • * I Thomas, .lames, f»|. 

Teiuio-Mkx vrxig Clay. Aiinav i\.- lakrge mid b ft event- | Thomas, John. 540 , * 02 . 
ing series of ustieles liiunufactnnM in n ]»eculiar prepa- J Thomies, L., BOO 
ration of clay, ami with ii peculiar burning, (Ailed by i Thomas aiufSon, 4 S 0 . 
the inventor 7 cm»-»«cb///«v 581 . ! 

Terzy’s AVift? 4# I. # 

Tessada, P„ 4^*. • 

Toseler. C. L., 073. • • 

Tessler, 1). 32, 070. * • •• * 

Testa, K., 558. • 4 * * 

Testa, S., 558. • 

Tetley, (i. (Associate Juror), \ ;viii. * 

Tetley, Mrs.. cxx. • 

Tcxicr, C., 4n5. * * 

Texi er, T. , juu. , 323. * 

^extilh Pa nines. — List of ('lasses of objects ir.cludt 1 
Croup C., Textile Manufactures, iii. 

Textii.i; Pa nun’s Designs rou.— See JksiynH for printul , Thomson brothers 450. 


j Thomas and buns, 420, 45?U % 

( Thomas, \\\, 300. 

• j Thompson, P., 508. * 

: Thompson, II., 082.* 
i Thompson, 11. S. (^iror), xx\ii % 
TJioiBpson, ,1., T03. 

! Thompson, Messrs., 102. 

! Thompson, R., 311. 

! Tlioiupson, T. 11., 500. • 

^Thompson, Licut.-(9ol. T. P., 320, 
i Thompson. Kev. 15U. 

'J'homs, 1*. P.. 005, 


j TJmmsou. A.. 315, 


and Woven Fabritx, .Nr, 

Timer, A. P., k58. 

Thai berg, S. (Juror), xAii, 320. 9 

’riiuhvitzer, — , 22. 

Thames Plate (bass Company, The. 527, 530. • 

Thames Yacht Club, 217. 

Timed, >y., Otffi, (»‘t3. 

T/if.i n i:. — T he identity of thcinc and cjjilcine established 
by Mr. jflbst, 40. b , • • 

TiiF.ooomTKS.-^fransit theodolite invented l»y hlrf Simms, 1 r l’hoin3iH, \V.. 48!>. * 

253. PxtrAnoly portalde, ib. ICtiige the telemcope | Thornton, Firth. Ilamsdenffand Co.. ‘*53, 
unlimited, ib. l>escni«ion of tlu** instrument, /A. j Thornton, K., ami Sons, 181. 

Transit theodolite by Jfollotid, ib. W ell- made portable j Thoru\ tioft^Mr. ainl 5lrs. T., 080, 0i-3. 
theodolites by («. Vates, ib. Seven-inch theodolite, j" flionudifteni --.7ft 0. ' 


Thomson, J. 11., 072. 

' Thoinsoii, J. T., 103. . • 

! TlNiinson, it , Gli5. 
t TJmmson, lounger, anft Co., 20.3. 
iTJioiiet, J., 221. * . 

| tfriionot, Jlicbacl, 510, 551. , 

j Thorn and Co., MIS. • • 

. TJ*n nevcrofl, <!. 15.. and Co., 180. 

Thorulnll. J., 572. * 


Thornniii, A., All.. 

mi 


rendiiig to 15", by Mnrratt, formed of the smallest j 
• luunbei 1 |jf pieces, it h n vimv of proven yng flexure I TJroufet^h'. /V*. 5 IS. • 0 

and insuring sBvbilitjfc 253, '*A. Six-inch theodolite f Thki:ai>. - l eu speciijfens exhibited from foreign countries, 
of very indifferent workmanship, from b’amida, 254.: 3f7. Specimens exhibited, 348, Al'J. 

Miner’s theodolite, ib. Repeating tlnaiyobte, nith \ Tukkao Coi \iAu. - Arcc* 
concentric circles, ib. Kejieatijg theodolite of the fonn*[ counter, 31 5. # Purjuist 

nT:>. -Tl 


bn 

Descriptitgi of tlio nistrugient, 


• used by Cainbe}', iV;. , — - = r 

_ ib. Divinians very good, ns also the wlftile oF the 
workmanship, ib. Theodolite, wftth eo\ evingf for the 

f raduatious invented by iM. llnBlluiupt^ Prussia, ib. 

Isefulness of the covering, ib. Miuiug tlieoilobrfe from 
PAissia, of improved construction, ib. Descriptions) 
• thereof ib. Six-inch theodolite, of good w^knmiihhip, 
from iTussin, 255. 0 • 

Thccugorsnallo Kieuznacl)* Salt-works (lies so ^aryistad^ 

Thqrot, 5«». ’* * * . 

Thf.rmo-EleiA'hicai. Tnstuumkxts. Harrls'iuthernuMrlei 1 
trometer, 282. Principle nml object of ftTie^ppar it us, 

• B. Discovery of thermo-electricity by l.ubeck, of 
Berlin, ib. Large tlienno-eiecfric battery from lk’UMii^;" 
description thereof, ib. Apparatus for showing the 
action of tiio earth’s magnetism on A'lect.ric currents, 
tb. s m • * 0 

Tiiekmshkters. — Remarks on the vnriouF thermometers 
exhibited, 301, 302. Exhibition offtwp 4!iui(laitl ther- 
moincters by Mr. Simms, constructed by the Rev. R. 
Shecpslumps, 301. Peculiar’ tliernu •meters exhibited 

by Nogretn and Zambra, ib. Description of Newmaift 
standard thermonielfti^ 301, .*502. Delicate and accurale 


Aecotmt of a reystefin^ thread 
•use for which designed* (A. * . 


| uftmfet. # F. v, 518. 

JThim 

f'pr 

\n Cut tyAu. 
counter, 31 5. # “ 

Thresher aiuf Clein^ 

’I’liuiMiiMi Mahunks -'1'he most complicate agn cultural 
mucJiftie in general use, 235. Thcftr grpat imperfection 
• n^t\ NciJ^ered till the NJirwieh meeting ill J84t», ib. 
Enormous waste of power discovered utMfutt timcl)^ 
M» An os, ib. Improvements have s*|ice taken place, 
• hut they are slab far from perfem, ib. . Report of Mr. 
r riioiiisoii in detail* on flift result oPtiials*«t dillerent 
periods with various threshing machines^ 23:^ 230. 
StatiBnert irfdetail i\f the com noratm* 1 “cost, of tliresli* 
ing by tl ul, by horse, undyby snuimTsiiowjiig«Fhe gren^ 
, sa> ing rt^ulting from llieiisesof tlV siffam thresliing- 
murjiinc, AfJO. 237. Li%l taken by Mesrtrs. i'layjEn 
arur('« 2 * in Jlu- impi aveineut of threshing-ftiacmpes, 

>n au irrdod. 241^2-12. . . . V 


237. Fi'ize? awarded, 241^242. * ••41 

Tlirupp, IL, <>s% OUJ- * * . 

Tbun»,fV., 3ij0. • , • 

•’riiiinicr mnV'^iip||erf 34S. * • 

TifLniMJrx PoifbsT |l*fi»sia) * rrueib1cs,&c., made of white 
F Tiny lVom, # 2!»7. Ri*sembb‘ s Wedgwood wari f r used for 
shnilnr^uu iH^^, ib. ^ • % m * 

Tluinriiii. Pigott, fludV'o., “711. • 

ThiaTi, Count Von, 21. 

Tlnuet(.|i and (’o., 540, 551. % 
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Thuruschclz, Couut C, W). 

p Thury, Vi boo tint Hern-art tic (Juror), xxx. # , 

TickixuA. - Observations onihc excellence of the specimens, 
37V-.tT3. » , * , 

; TiclcnmW, 0*198. • 9 » 

Tiro fi Atrtnat. -fDcscription of Hewitann’s self-actiiig*/'nd 
9 ’Vdf-rogistcring title gau^ty 3(fc£. Description of ’aifew- • 
r man’s self-registering title gauge, 3U3. Apparatus for 


of llimlostan, 130. Specimens of thc®Indian cedar awl 
cypress, ib. Woods jpf Pulam-cottah, ib H Woods of 
Ptmlghnut Jungle, lb. \\ r otids of Tipncvclly, 131. 
Woods of Cohubatoro, ib. Woods of CaAara, 132. 
Woods of Malabar Forests, ib. Destruction of the 
fnfests by the natives, previous to the appointment of 
Hr. Gibson, as Conservator of Forests, ib. Regulations 
'now adopted for Inc f reservation and uiulate A nco of 


resumed irom the invention of ,|tiuchtm;s for luukiiu* ; r 
tiles, over the old r mcthod of making them by lunte, 
r f 23*Jf> Report on the tile nod bricR machines of Mr. 
Clayton, tybr. Sfcragg, and Mr. Whitehead, ib. J’rizos 

U awarded, 242. 9 * •» * j 

TWjn.— S pecimens of white paving tiles. 53ft. t Specimens j 
of injprpveiP Italia ft tiles, 581. Specimens of roofing £ 
lilcsf ib. New nryccss of executing tine art designs og | 
^lctCtchrl tiluf*,cG88. Kemaiks on the oxnmjftes of 
{htuglio and other tiles fn the Exhibit iofi, 7 17. Amount ' 

* of id new mode & monochrome painting on I He*, 094. 

9 —See also Drtiinat/e Tiles, iKncauetjr Ti/rs. 

T i IjI.ag'i'. — I ns 1 mine nfs ot . — See Agricultural L'li^kments. 

Tillnucniirt, E. do. 101 , 

Tilley, Lieut., 157. , *■ t € 

Tilman, f " « 

TiMiiBii ft AM>0«\AMi5.sTALWooi>3.- i -Kcmarkuble, complete, 

• and Interesting collection of tynber and other wood*-, \ * 
104. * Specimen* arranged so us <o form, ns near ns ! 
possible, a catalogue ef the rhicfVwonds of dillerent , 
countries, *7/. .Vicnlimi dmwn to thfc most \ amiable 1 

• aoriccw of specimens exhibited, ib. Total amnml im- 
ponliAon of timber into Great Britain# ih. Table 
showiffg the countries iVoni which wood was chiefly \ 
gflh ported in 18 ft.i, ih. List of the elKcf woods employed'; 
in ship-building, ih. Collection of wd.uls from nil parts I 
of the world exhibited by W. W. Snnndeis, ib. Collect- i 
*' lion of woods, native of, or grown in Britain, KM ■ \ 
•*107. Woods of Furopc, 108, lftJ. WcnmIk of Asia, 109- J 
11 J! - ' W^ jds of A trim, 1 1 4. Woods of \ ort h Aineric.i, I 
114 11(2; Woods of the WesUJ tidies, 110-118. Woods' 
of Sfiuth America*] 18, lift. Woods of Australia, FI", ■ 
12(t> Wdbds <ff V w Zealand, 120. Beautiful series of : 

* ornamental voodx exhibited, 121.* Co Heel ion of Scotch i 
wpoiis, ih. Beautiful specimens of St. Doiniugri ■ 
mahogany, 'ih. tfan&somc dak veneers, ib. Victim* 
inunc formed <#> various cum may English woods, 1 u ib. j 
Specimens of ^og yood of different kinds ami from ! 

* various localities, ib. Different processes for seasoning : 
and presenfing* timber from dry f: »t, &c., 121. Five 1 
schemes in particular have attracted especial attention, ] # 

f 021, 122. Mode juloptcd by Sir W. Bupiott *for pro-, I 
wervinjf wood t ib. Specimens shown* highly sa^ isfyetory , I 

* ib. Process finftloyfd by J. Bethel I, ih. 9 This process j 
extensively employed *ix tjie preparation ofi railway : 
Sleepers, ih. Seasoning wood rt^isiderably diminishes * r 
its tendency to <U*cay, ib.^ Value of miy process for ! 
scaspniifg wiped depends on the time* acquired for its \ l% 

• completion, <6. Valuable sorU*$ t of f s]i'»cimen8 shown in J* 
illustration of Davison and Symmirtoii’s patent process ! 

A. _ 4 -i .- I . * . * 


rou? innoei’ iu. m oouboi aumiKuim, iiiz, 100 . u vuu> 
r • of Assam, i33. 'Woods of Tavoy, 133- 135. Woods of * 
Amherst, 135,130. Woods of Tennsserim, 130. Woods 
of Martaban, CMS. Woods of Arralcun, 137. Woods of 
Chittagong, ih. W'oods of Mirzapore, ih. 6pc*ciilietis « 
of teak from Knncooit and the woods of Moulnuacu, ih. • 
Collfetions of the woods of Mnlify, 137, 138. Woods of 
Prince of Wales’s Island, 138. Woods of Penang, ih. Ex-« 
tensive collection of woods from the Indian A rchiiuV.ngo, 

. ih. List of *1 bo woods from Lai >uan, 138, 13 1. woods 
of C’eyFm, l.'m, I4tt. Inrerestiiig sjieciineiiK of timber 
and otlmr woods fmm South Africa and the Cape of 
(■nod Ildjuf 14ft. Specimen of red ebony from Nntal, ih. 

• Tliis w«nnI nfl>enrs todie new, uml is miqucsiinunbly a 
* valuable additioif to the linrd nrnuml ntnl woods already 
k n^Wn, ib. List of w nods from the Cape of Good I Icpo, 
i4ft, 141, 142. Speciipen of teak fmm the Western 
(5 >nst of Africa, 14ft. Jtemnrkable si«'’Hinons of the 

* chief varieties of (’■ ...;di. # .;: timber Mud woods, ih. 
Small f ampler 3f a A.*\\ woods from New Brunswick, ih. 

r . V^w* woods coid r United from Nova Scotia, ib. Valuable 
nnd interesting collection iff timber and other woods 
r frniii British Guiana, 1 1ft, 143, 1 4(i. Table made oftWfc 
ornamental wood of (Kiinna, containiiig 82 dillerent 
woods, IV" F^tn* series of \foods of Ibihuirin, ih. Li«*t 
thereof, lift, 11". Small collection of the woods of 
South America, 147. r Beautiful specimens of the 
ornamental ami other woods of Trinidad, ih. Collec- 
tion of Australian and Van Diemen’s Land woods 
extensive and very interesting, ib. Specimens of 
woods from Now South Males, 147, 148. List of the* 
woods contributed from Western Austifdin, 148. List ' 
, of the contributions of woons from A an Diemen's 
Land. 1 *8, 149. Small, but valuable collection of the 
wliods of New Zealand, 149. Collection of American 
woods by lip means numerous, ih. List of woods nud 
specimens in bark from America, 1 ftp- 157. ftoecitneiis 
of woods in the Austrian collection, 151. Numerous 
•collection of the woods! of China, l. r »r, 152. Fine 
specimens of the chief \f aids of MgjJ.d, 152. Highly 
Valuable ^»llectfon of the woods of .Algeria, 152,153. 

# N uni crons srf yi s of small Siieciniens of the w oods of ‘Jce 
Upper Pyrenees, 153. Wbmls irom France, ih. ln- 
tercsting specimens of preserved woods from France, 

*7y. Illustration of the process of Dr. Boychcric Ik* 
protec Vug timber f|om decay, dvy rot, fW:.., ih. Spfri- 

* mens of wood for BOiindiiig-tSimril'? of musical instru- 
ments ffitm Bn vaiin, ib. Small collection of woods 
admirnV.iy selected by Professor Nbrdlingcr, ib. Coin- 
j)ara lively sisull n^unber of Portuguese woods, ih. 
JMone jpf thefh i^f very great importance, ih. KmJll 
i, number of woodj contributed fron^ Knssia, 1 53, ^54. 
No Npartisli w p oo(is are exhpntcd, 154. Vtitcrcsting and 
6 extensive collodions of tJie woods of Culm and the 
Plftlippine Islands, ih. Lftt of the woods of Cuba, 154- * 

i i na k!„L>n 4 f u u«l n ire 


■*** h v jl tiv iDianuo, #f/, nini v& inu nuuuo ui V u uii | t »/ t- 

ib. Valuabte pn^ticul information to be gnfcied by 1 1 156. Scries of w'oods of the Philippine Islands, 156. 
their examination, ih. importance* of Dr. Wullitfvs Specitnk'us of St. Domingo, mahogany nnd # satiti woo<l, < 
collection, ih. Awards mnde'tA tlm collectors of these ib. Few specimens of timber from Taburcq show r n in 

Wood*, ih. Nature and properties of many Indian woods ** the- Tu iis collection, ib. Yulual/lc series of s^ne of 

* verj^little k«(^vii, jjt. Importance annually njcrensing f * flip chief woodtfof Turkey ; list thereof, ib.t Excellent 

• froirFt}ie«mcre|Sing dftjcind, ib. Description of timber and^valuable collection of Italian u w r oods exhibited 

best adapted for all V rac tical purposes, A. 1 Probability K from T|ar.aii) r , ib.. 'L’hc collection colh prises panel 

\ that sofkie of ( the orAmcstal and other* woods />f India and A»1 ock specimens, ih. List thereof, 156. 157. 

torill uecome articles of infptrt w p hery then; properties* Excellent veneers of walnut w'ood, cut in a pecu« 
fliiKl* uses are bettor ,kaowji, 123. I<ist of the woods ‘ e lid.* manner, invented and shown by A. Ducci, of 

contributed by 4 the Indian Government ;< woods of Florence, 157. 1 

Neuaml, 123-1£5. Woo^s of (iualpdra, 12J^J 27. Woods Timber Season ifto.—Difierent processes for seasoning and 
from Calcutta, 127. Excellent Sjfanph uahogany inayi v iVrc^crvin^imbcr from dry rot, 12t. Five schemes in 
be raised in thu ljjbst Iuflies, #6* (woods from Seram- particulir^iavc atti’acted especial attention, 121, 122. 

pore, near Calcutta, 127. Woods of* the Northern Mode auop|eif by Sir W. Burnett, 122. Sheclmens 

Circats, W#t>ds of Oris|g, AV#>o<ls rif Cuddcpah, showyi highly sniisfactnry, ih. Process einjuoyc«l by 

127, 128. The tin. most valimhlc and exfiSirively J. Bethell, ib. Sjicc'imens highly interd'ding and satis- 
^sed of all the timber trees of India, 128. Woedsfrom e factory, ih. This process extensively employed in 

Madras, 12^. Woods of Travnncurc, 128-130.^ Wooii* ■ the preparulion of railway Bleepers, ib. Seasoning 


Speciu&us of St. Domingo, mahogany nnd # satiti woo<l,* 
ih. Few sporimens of timber frmn Taburc.!\ sliow r n in 


' from 'ff^cany, ib.. The collection comprises panel 
and A»1 ock specimens, ih. List thereof, 156. 157. 
Excellent veneers of walnut w*ood, cut in a pecua 
e lid.* manner, invented and shown by A. Ducci, of 
Florence, 157. 1 

Timber Season i ft o.— Different processes for seasoning and 
v prefervin^timher from dry rot, 12t. Five schemes in 

K articulir^iavc atti’acted especial attention, 121, 122. 

lode auop|eif by Sir W. Burnett, 122. Sbeclmens 
showyi highly satisfactory, ih. Process employed by 
c J. Bethell, ih. Kjiec'imens higlily interd'ding and satis- 
e factory, ih. This process extensively employed in 
• the preparulion of railway sleepers, ib. Seasoning 


w 
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wood con Hh£rnbly diminish^ itf tendency to decay, 122. 1 Tombella-Lombu, F.., 23. 


Vi^ue of any process for # denends on the time required | Tomlin awl Co.,460. 
for its* completion, ib. Vafli 


mahle series of specimens ' r .Tomiinson, .1., f>68, 


kIiowji if] illustrtyinn of # l)oviBon and SyininRto^’s 
imtent process, ib. Various specimens exlnbitcd, and 
tynards to the exhibitors, tit, • • 

‘ Timi.s” Tiii:, NEwsFAiTiu-^latiflUcal particulars as Ig 
t!*, .TJtk * * • * % 

‘ Anna Tiftfi. f 

FruA 


’Qpiinius and Sops. 5ft6. 
iTiMoTfh (l n us - Specimens of, from Canodnj 54. FruA j this stone, obtained near' 

the*!' idled States, jf>. * • • • ment of the Yojrae, 558. 

’1M, Biny.ownr, or Samples of, 50. * • • j Tonti, 1.., GOG. • 

Tin, Chlouiuk or-- fbunplcf%f, 50. % • • • ! Tools.- Observations on ^he 

“4 ' ‘ " 


i, ti., iMin. • s 

Tompson, I.., 580. § 

Toms and Co., 202. • 

T«ns owr Luscontbe, 55^, , ' • 

Tflftsk Manufactory of Arms (Russia), 33. •• • • 

Totyu, J., 330, 335. • • 9 

Tonm.uhe Stone.- Olucets from France oongtruotciT of 

near the town* of Tounorrc, depart- “ 


TlJl rou. -Roll of,*5(Hi, lit IS. 

Tin Mam fa« ti kes, — ( j moral remarks oilMgo articles # ex- 
fdbitedyUl?. Spoahncic* of f*n ware from tyinicc, 50t. 
Tin One. Spcciipens of tin and cupper ores fro* i Iho prin- 

• cipul furnish mines. 12. Products obtuh’id by the 
puvIianicaL prepara! ion and fusion of tlfii ores, ib. 
Ingot of tin foi off I in I ho mine's ot Ladock, imsir 'i’euro, 
ib. Probability of its lumng been east hv nie Plmuti- 

# coins, ib. Specimen*; of tin cr<* irom MalaVrn, showing 
the probability that the mining operations in 

* coiinliynre ton fined t«#stc:un vnjl<*, 11. l-xteiisivK 
deposes ni sueli ore* in tills yjirl of ! \\ Ain fib, ,See also 

si runt if. * 1 • * 

Tin. Omul or. Croat improi quoad iujne props ft don of 
the ores of tyi, lcsiilliiig from* Mr. Robert Oxlujid’s 
method of separating wolfram fioin tlieoxidogif tin, !>. 
Collection illn . , v.uin 0 the successive opera', ions 'of the 
system j*/ 7 ». * 

TfN Pi., vim . %\ei>ljy^jj^yjgimjisl.in of tlie spceiAensmf 
Tarot' the i ■ - n*Vvon Works 


Ahe specimens of^enginoenf tool* 

for metaf, wood, an^afher mutcrials, l‘J'4. Specimens 
of mud nd A tools for metals, <00. M aclmft® for work- 
ing in w uoa (excepting lathes )_2l)l . Better represented 
in the Foreign than in the British Department, ib. Sne- 
ciincns exlnbit&l, ib. Machines ftr workinjrta stone, 
two], day, Kuthar, &o.. ib. Specimen* various (In- 
scriptions of tools*. 48'), 4U1, 507 J*- See also Vutltry and* 
F.tb/t'* Twix. Marntfarlwring Iachinat and Tools. • 
vinff LTootfd, Messra., 2U2. • • •_ • % 

that fToo^i, Ik, 5*2. 1 » I 

’ Toe.v/.rs. Spwimcpsof fine typnzeswifcm N c8v A orjf, 18. 
Toi*T>uLt5s»;n, on AfvNinE-msTiiiiii^'OH.- -Observations or^% 
and description of ljolmes’s top-dresser, or # mnmn*4 r *- 
distvibutor ; Economy re-«ultiinji from tlie use of it; < 
likely A> supersede the dri II, 230. Frixe awarded, 2 12. 
tuyfer, FrOi’essor, 325. ( • * 

Topper, A., 21. •; * 

Topjiiug, C.*M., 20 8. 

Toiu in.S. See Candles. 

Tordeux, — , 100. 


j*i:r ini'l liar imn, mid tin \ 

(tilamor;;iMsliiie). 13. Fvenness of tho^iy filing, '■ Torsi rup, — , 1G4. ^ , 

superior lustre, ami ^oc«l »j ia!it\ of the shfiet*' Iron |» > i 1 o<roisr.sin.M..- * low obtained, niyl uses and IJjUnwses iyi* 
bti'ii k ib. Remaiknble beauty of the me. .ufnetiye of ‘ which employed, lilt, 5*10. WitJ'^n wflicji prepared liyr 

tin plate by .Messrs. Fliiili, ■*, ^uiith. and To., ib. Sheet ’ use, rvjh. Names of the exlfibltors, priz^i ^awatded, 

iron in.umf.tr tured will*, wood fuel, speeiailv intended 1<U, ftisl.^ • ^ * 

for this purpose, ib. Ol»Her\ntjoft^ on^hi Wnllersdorir Tortosn. 1). V., 8V 
Tiii-]diue works, l.mvty \tiuiin, 21. All recent TuUsl.koff, V.. -^81 
lueeimiiicni improvements lane been ndop'u*. i‘A. 1 Touaillon, t’., 28, 202, 205, 

Frodnet.*. not inferior to the best inanufacinus in Touche tiilles, ik, ® 

Fup hind and Belgium, ib. J.»rgest cbUiblidiinc.it of , Tot i: nr.Coum an (n lightl louse).—' W hen fottnded ancljoig- 


, SUti nuntr of. 


its kind in Austria, ib. 

Tin, Fiuicoi vi/iuiio. or- Samples of. IV 
Tin, S vi t* or Samplts of, 43. See nisi 
Tinlut, J. M v 22l. ’ « 

Tixm‘VLI.1.1 ( Fast Indies). Cnllecon'i of tJ)e ttnodg ntj cor^ 
trilmted l»y the Indian <io\emnient, 131. , 

Tipping anj I. an den, 221. * 

Tile. \v. (.furor), xwii. 

Tilley, Tntfinm, nnd W :ilW*r, 37l\ 373. m • » 

Tizziird, \V. it , 203. 205. | • 

Tohah’o.* TUI* e\liibiiion of raw mud manufiieicj ed fn- ^ , 

* baeeo one of the nm>t **ilisfactor^ tAjfl'.e class nn which i own, .V«, 

' *1.. 1 - M . 1^. ...... . 1 . ..At.. Co 'IM... n.iOj.r* Tov, St'llAltlO! 

Towne.wl..;34. r ), ‘M«. 


pletc.l ; introduction of the dioptric apufrayis, 330. 
Tourcy, II., 221. . * S ^ 

kwalink. SpeniTiCTis of cr>>tiils rtf tourmaline from the 
Isle of J:ibn, rcifHirknhlc f»r the ynri^* oftne-ir forint 
and the uiriets of tlicir colour^ 3'. * , • 

Tors i.i » Mois Fuicr.— ttimplra of Tout les Mois flour, of 
excellent quality, front Vhc«mji of t’anna, front Algeria* 

, and Hnrbadoe*., 62. B * 0 •• • 

Tor.s-aint, lk N.,<70. 

ToMti.LiSfi.-tjcc Colton Nanvftfi'lnrt*. 

TuwlA*, Campiiij^ifl Col^ 38 u, 3S1.,* # 


the Jury were c.iiled^ipcm to decide, 60. Tin* import . Tow sf u Ait iot- Specimen of n, K>3. 



From Kgypt, ib. From Russia, >b. Fjtnn the Ini toil | 
•States, ib. • 

^Tobacco Contractors, Ro\ nl ( PoWimnl > 33. 

Ton.\(ro Piers. See /V/«v, Smoking. _ • 


LMH.UVU & H IT. M. ^ | ’ 

Tobacco and»Snutr Company (Portngttl), 61. » • 

Tnbit. T.j 411. * » . ■ 

Todt, A., 472. • . i T , 

“ Trai.E VicrroniA.**- Specimens of tliis fabric from I*r«u|^, 
356. * * • 

Toilet IPixes.— Soc Df+ssmp-ntstx. , 

ToiLirr^ I lass.- - Toilot-ghif-s from 1 iciina, xm ne^eii- ■ 
*tirt f b' of nmssive silver, licblf «lccorati*a witlit'amsis i 
orunineutsf and of elaborate and choice wOiKrounsliip, 

* R17 - • 

Toilkt-Soafs.— S ee Snaps. * , » .. . , 

T<JIlet-Ta ulu (Silvv.u). Rennnks on the toilp -Uibb* 
of li.R.li. the Duchess of Fanna, nmmifa^ur d a by , 
F'ronvHt-Mcuricu, of i’aris, in re/xHis*'- \vork.,^:>14. 

Toledo, Royal Ordnance Manufactory i I , GS7, 70t>. ] 

Toilet, G., 387. » 

Tollpntt, W. B. f 311. i 

Tolftoiwiind Sons, 348, 35.1, 376. I 


I bwnsend ,*T> 18, 5M* 7 1 8. 

^ ood from Uftvnrisi, 602 . Illushra- 
tion otttfe supposed philosophical and national ini- 
porianci? ntlarltcil to toys, 678. lmfti-nTlihra* toys tn:m 
the VuitivT fttifrs, ib. Trii^ffof Austrfti exi-eeilni?jry , 
well and copiously represented, ib. yarielY of nulo- 
niaUm tiM s, ib. Bohemia liimows for toys, tb. Ntmic- 
•r%is cHiunples comriljuted, ib. Ctfrvcd while wood V 
toy ft irihn the Tyrol, A. MeehanicHi ma^n^hc j 
kivs fi * mi Bavjiriu, ib. Large enllei*tions ot the 

Indian Court, chiefly from UcArnkoiTO Almiras. b7;>. lir- . 
gen ions draw ii.'tyjov Wir name nt^ contojmng automa- 
ton biros from France, ib. Wax figures toj- hiur-dresB- 
era, ib. Nature of the toy trade in P»n«s *. Quantity 
of to vs examrted Yronr liro»ec, ( on^iDulJonif of 


quantitiefof tois'of nil descriptions nw /»»»«•• 
ib. J .!■ »*ge quant it ies «f liojV mttrblcsurA uftllir lTn^rted. 
fi, ♦ \ ; duc oV«y« of »H ^rtB iftiported Into tho United 
Kiugutku in tl*o year RICH), ib. I rtimense •quantities^ 
toya mmn^uml in^Vuvt^mbur,f, A. Escellenco of 
the .’oniribufi^ns therclroiuj #. (. lussmsation of the 
nun ber of exhibitors and the countries contributing, 
* X I.W c.1»i»«.ls,t*lul>its J S«M eaiHUor., 6«0~688. . 


Tolstoy, Con jit T., 686, 70*5, 
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• of tlio errors *<jr a transit instrument, 312. fconetruo- 
% tiou, ib. Accuracy, ib. Addition required for ditforunt 

latitudes,*//. See also Astronomical Instrument* r 
'Tbaf itqcx, MiWurACTtmls of. ObjcctB manufactured 
ffign traty rook found near Edinburgh, this trap Wng 

* use fid for various purposes, and extremely ddral>le,j f >6. 
•Specimens <3f curling stones mode of greenstono tnrtr ib. 

* *rrfXv ancoue (East indies).— IJolinction of the wood? of, 

*128,129. c * 

Travancoy, II. il. the Rigahof, 74} $5. 

» Travelling Specimens or beautiful fittings fpr 

* traveling eiMjqsf in silver • nd silver gilt, from Fiance, 

• 518 - * 

Travers, P. L., 207. 1 \ • 

Travers, IffeKis., f»2. « * f . 

TreacUvirt, C. E., 409. « , 

Tut Asnut ('nrsrrs.— SecSff/cs. t 1 

'.rte^wiri 1 , Mrs., 748. •* 

Tree and C^, .V)>. v ^ # . 

i llannvAi rt. — Kpecimt is of patent compressed treenails, 1 87. 
1 Tftflry, J. T., 005. 

. Tregcon, y. sudSV., ty*/. 

Trcloar, T., 601. j r • • 

Trclon. We Rlon, afctlCo., 5<H». , 

^Tremblay, Le Bin on A. du, 512. * • 

"frcmel/A., and Co., 3l>7. 

Tiemlett, H., 301. r4 f * 

Trendel, - , inn., 377. f 

Trcnhtolmc, E., 54. . . • 

Tremor, T., 102 « * • 3 

'Trout, K, V./Pil, ' * 

* Trenton Iron C 'oinpany (N T cw .Torso,! ), 17. 

Tulpano.— S ped nuns of trepang (Veche de mer, or sen 
slug), fiofn Hort.io and Singapore. C>G. Magnificent 


Tunaberg Cobalt Works (Sweden), 35. i * 

Tunner, Professor P., xxvi. tf 

TunqbVio Acid— S amples of 43. 47. 

Tunis.— The cereals from Tunis resemble* those fc of Egypt 
( in kind, 53. Wheats add barley exhibited, &. Samples 
. of.hny-Beod, 54. Samples of peas, beans, &c., ib. Sam- 
ples of dates, great va4ety thereof, 57. Common oils 
1 /ind oils used for party mory. 84. Collect ion ofrlyeing 
€ materials, 91. Tanning materials, 93. Specimens of 
• timber from Tabarca, 1 56. Spccimdbs of sponfees, lift,,. 
, V arious articles of tvoarin& apparel, 483. • Specimens 

, 1 <$f general hardware and iron nnmufactures, 496. Gates, 

. , i 5f$. Specimen of ini aii^ marble-work, 569. * Composi- 
tion vf the Tunisian soaps and perfumery, 611. Spe- 
cimens of perfumed waters, 615. Ungainly character 
« * of tlio cuVnllcs, 526. Grope preserve, called Koftir, 640. 


Silk 

qfnbroidcicd fans C69. A contribiltion of weeds, for 
pi pes «&nd pi pe guards, 672. li .11 . the Bey of, 484, 552, 

Tupper atid Carr, 506. 

•Tupper, M. F., 401. ' 

Tuuuimh.- Double turbine from France, a hydraulic ma- 
chine in fretbai tit use in ft at country, 172. Description 
thereof A b. * 

Turgnn Mqdninc, 688, 762. 

Turk, P. C., 50 ( f. 

Turkcr, S., 596. # " ‘ 

Ti.rke\ Mineral exhibition of Turkey represented by a 
collection of up wolds of 200 specimens sent by tin Ot- 
tomnn Government, .V>f impossibility o£ stating tlio 
, precise value of the collection, item iu Having aruveef 
so Into, 'Imd tlie.spccifheifl oeu(& 'Valid fed only in the 
, Turk 1 sir language, ib. Apparent importance of tho 
• coll 'dtion from* the variety uf metalliferous ores in- 


siiertmens exhibited in the Chinese Department, i[ . , * <*oTl ’it ion frorru the variety of met all 

Treschow 3* * eluded, tb. The principal of these ai 

Til chert, R, 3.U • • fend ores, nml lich copper pyrites, tb. 

• TniMMisfts V m> F n inch s - Specimens of, 469. 1 or 30 specimens of very gooi\ coal ; li 


m J. HMiviMP i » runitn* njivwuirin m, nw. 

Thimllvd. •'Enumeration of the H»nies of useful minerals 
in the island of Trinidad, 1 t. Brazil nutq, 56. 
Humpies of coffee from Ti iuidad, \ery poor, r »9. Samples 
of cocon, truly magnificent, tb. Fine collection of Last 
» # Mid West 4ndin spices, t,2. Arrowroot,//#. Samples ol 

crab or nariipn oil, 83. Samples of 1 untie, logwood, and 
tuiVncric,jio. « Beautiful specimens ot the oi unmental 
mid other wyods of Tritmlad, 1 47. Fine spec miens gf 

• tortdWHshelk 161. specimen ot«a walking-stick, 664. 

« ExaiViples of iuiw frr ladies, 668. # 

TRINKFTS. i -H00 JtWtlUnif + * 

•TuiroLM— Hpeeiniqn of p. kifid of, f^om the mines of May- 

• * aufLC, Dj nine. 29. « t 

Triqueti Baron de, 7of». 

Yrlx. J., 50. < * 

« n roecon, JLf 368. , « 

Troglcn, G., 641. 

Trollope ftud Hons, 546, 551. 
r l1‘oacnon, N/ 506. 

Trottrl*, Cant, 11. IX, 95. •’ « ( 

1 roifghton, E , 2 19, r 25b. , c « 

Troupiu Brothers, 196, 205, 4'.Kf. * • 

Trubia, Roy al Ordnance of (Spain), .W, 506. 

True, - , 509. « . ■ 

Truehy, Ef, 51R. * 

TrUcfltt, G., 069, 695. • « 

• Truefitt, Ay., 599. 

Truesdalc, Jaeobs, an<XCo., 95. 

k Trulock, E^ and tXm, 221. c 
Tq^apan, -• , 598. * 

Truman, H anbury, Buxton, and Co., 50. 

Trm o Local ComraKtteo,tl2, 52, 53. ^ 

Tuborvlllf, Smith, hp.l Co., m , * 

Tubinq ( Brass and (^oppeh) — S pecimens of, 503, 504. 
Tubulau BftuKs.r-See Bricks, , « 

TiAk, J. IV 173. •• . , 

Tut'kcr, E.,*77.' • , _ , 

Tuedrer, F.. and Co., b26. _ 

tfucKhr, II, (Juroi), xxv, xxflL xxxii —Sec also Baker, 

'fcckrr. (ad Co, W 

Tuckfr, ft:G.,V7- • * 

Tucker, II., and Co., 164 • • % 

T/ie.'linckx, 6., 685, 405. e me 

Tin a.- Vases manufactured of /he tufa ol#njfied from tin 
hot-watpr springs qf Cai labs d, r i5b.* • a , f 

TpUoy, C., 249. 

Tfulloch, A. T, 56. •' • - ^ # 

, Tiillooh, Liout-Col., V&. • \ 

Tulon^-,835. * , 


• con ’<5tion frorru the variety of metalliferous ores in- 
cluded, tb. Tlie principal or these ore red haematite* 
fend ores, nml licli copper pyrites tb. Presence of 20 
or 30 specimens of very goot\ coal; localities, whence 

g obtained, & r >, 36.* 

Lntgc senes ot cerenlin, illustrating the agriculture of 
Turkey , 53 Samples of rtnllclH, 54 Samples ol benus, 
jiens, linricots, pulses, und legumes of all descrii»tioriB« 
tb Hones ot uiicd iinits, in insignificant quantities, 
and \er\ duty, 57. Samples of the mocha \ ariety of , 
coflee, not remarkable, 59 Large collection of aro- 
matic sceils, used ns condimenbi 62. 

, Val unble Hiid important collection of rnw produce, 69. 
List of the ordinary gums und resins of commerce, 77. 

• hiufiierous and iiiteiesting series of oils, 84, 85. Valu- 

able series of dye stuffs, 91. Excellent samples of im- 
poifuiit tanning materials, 93. Samples** of votton ; 
general character ot these cottons, 96. Hanpies of flnX 
and hclnp, lot). Series of the cliief woods of Turkey, 
156. t 1 l 

Silks* of a very $ ne character exhibited in the Turkish 
t Department, iG:\ Cotton wrns, 347. Small oshoi 

• ment of "woollen cloths, 3 j 2. Of a tolerably good 
quality for a first attempt, ib. Remarks on tlio silk 
fabrics, 364. Specimens of vehet and erffpp, 36pf 


r * Statistics of the paper manufoctfiro of Turkey. 444. Ex- 
cellent wilting pupers,452. Remarks on the printed 
i goods, 4Yv Various descriptions of costumes, 483, 
484. Specimen!' of cutlery, 489-491. Hardware and. 
iron manufactures, *49G. Articles of gloss, 537. 

Great variety of sorps and perfumery^* §11. Steartb 
i * candles frftm Moldavia, 624.* Wax candles and twisted 
topers, 626. Coufectionory l and dried fruit preserves. 
640. * liemarVs upon the employment of parasols, and 
* umbrellas in Turkey, 659. Specimen of an embroiunred , 
fan fronr Adrianople, 669. *4ceount of thr various 


*#mansV>f different kinds of snuff-boxes, 676. • ^ 

Turkey, 41 JL tho Rultaif of, 387, 483, 484, 6p0, 620, 652. 
Tuhkisii Governmij^t, The, 69, 96. , * 

Turkey-red IFfciNa— Specimens o£ 457, 459. — See also 
Woven, Ajjun, frc., Fabrics (printing or dyeing). Zftn/ y 
CM ornate of. * 

TukKEY-ftARPETa.— See Carpets. 

Turmeric- Samples of, from tlio East Indies, 88. Colour- 
ing matter obtained therefrom, ib. Exhibited in the 
• Vrcftinu statcJis uswl by dyers, ib. 

Turnbull, J. L.thnd JL, 447, 451. * 

Turnbull and Ramsay, 39. 

^Turner, — .1509. . • 

Turner ana Co., 548. 

Turner, G. (.luror), xxvlii. « 
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TvMha Meal— Prepared from the rhizoma of T. latifolia , 

'a curidbity worthy of notice, 54. # 

^rriionflicTonS — Description of this apparatus, 312. Do- 

• signefi as a storm Ipointor, ib. M/xie in which used, ib. 

• TrroffyAi*iis-*Writing machines for the blindjL31l. Wo 

difficulty infuse, ih. • 

fTvafiaiiAPHY.—Sco Chromo- Ti/mgvaphy. Printing . / • 

Tyree Brothers, 277. • # r 

Tyrrol, — ,*103. • , • # * , 

Tytherlcigfi, W. JSB. • 

miyrack, w. v., * 

*Ubeuy, St., 153. « • t 

Uechtritefcb. von, 78. * f . « 

tThlhorn,,!!., 200, 203. . • " 

Ilhlman, 308. • . . J 

IKilmanv, J., 335. , 1 

Ullenbcrg and Schtfctzler, 500. 

^llcrsdorf Flax Establishment (MonLia), 09. • 

» Utyincr, E. and W., 198. 

Ultkamaijin^.— P re-eminence of M. Guimflt as a maiiu- c , 
ftictufer of artificial ultramarine; his process unknown^ 
41. •DosideralRfjn ultramarine, ib. Other discofcrcrs 
oV artificial ultramarinef ib. Incr^Asc ill the number of * 
* mat ^factories in France, Germany, and England ; total 
■ production in France in 1846 and iq 1851, 41, 42. Sam- 
ples of ultramarlni, 44, 45, 47-50.— Se^, also Green 

Ultramarine. , 

Ulwar, Rajah of, 664, * . ■ 

Ummhei.la/* W 11 * 1 ks — cw.’ved ivory and bone, 682. 
UaibuelLas and Vahasols.- Oricptnl origin of parasols,, 

. 655. Form ’of, an indication of high rank, from its 

haviifg been always carried by an* attendant over the 
head of the owner, ib. JSccins to luife passed, both as a 
distinct ion%nul a**.ixury, into Greece add Home if! tin? 

* .declining ages hf tyuse countries, 650. llefercnee to 
r the iVahedrion, or day -shade of the Greeks, ib. Not 

commonly known in this taunt ry till (lie beginning of 
seventeenth century, ib. Its earlitr use in Venice, ib. 1 
And far higher nntiquit\ in China,*//!;. The general 
use of the parasol in England and France most probably 
* middled from China about the middle of the soven- 

* •Veeutli qpntury, ib. The use of umbrellas appurentJy 

mkipfrd ifeicii later than the use of parasols, awl but 
very sloA ly established in England, ib. Improvements 
% whMk.have'beeu ngulc in its construction since its first 
, introduction, 6C7.* Review of the various contributions 1 
•from different countries; ^be largest, quantifies re- i 
.. ech o'd from England and. France, ib. et *•*/. Remarks' 
t • op the contributions f?om Austria; names of exhibitors 
aim articles oxlwbitcd, ib. Contributions from 1K.-1- 
r observations f thereon, ib. Votitrihulions from 

f Vho British Colonies, ib. Men contributions fqf.n the 
East Itldies And' the island oY CY) l#n, ib. Description 
r of Oie gorgeous state-umbrella from Moosliedabad, 


Notices, at length* of the principal contributions in this 
Department, 17, 18. dtetnils respecting tips deposit of 
copper on the shores of Lake Superior. 18, 19/ 

• Series of cerealia from the United States * 53. The 


sample of Carolina rice, ib. Beautiful sheaf of beard- 
less rice, ib. Beautiful samples of rcftl anff white 

• millet, #54. Specimens of seeds and grasses, ib. Jjino 
samples of jjjtaur exhibited fi*om this tfounti^, 54, 59^ 

« Sampl&s of malt ribnlo from* maize, ib. r Samples of^, 

• pearl baflcv. Samples of oil-enke, 56. , «« 

'Excijlence of the long-eEkplc cottpns of the United 

Staten, 69, 95. Excellent specimen of bleached shell- 
• lac, 76. rSffmples of starch, 78. Samples of oijs, 83. • 
Few small sumples of flax and hemp ; fuir average 
quality, 98. Collection of woods from America; by no ( 
ificana numerous, 149. List of woods and specimens in , 
bo rk, 1 49 151. Samples of American wools, 1 58. • Spc- * 
cimei's of whalebone, 160. Specimens of oil, 1G3. 
Carriages from the United States, viz , a slide-top buggy* 

• ami a sporting waggon, 193. Drawing regulator for 
.cotton, 195* . (7>tton-spmning machinery, 196. Self- 
acting Jp.th<f 4! id power-looms, 197. Sewing-machine, 
198. Anti-friction engineers* tools and presses, 200.* 


r cxapiph 
lias and i 


*exhibit(5l by his Ujglmess the Maharajah /if Atippoor,, 
K. Older cxapiples front India, ib . # CuriCiiSVxynples 
••of umbrellas and pan’ sols fi*oin Chinn ; rfyt in common 
use union# the rafddlVftud, low*,r classes ; sta/istles of 
the trade in thqm, 657, 658. Frnpce undoubtedly pi e- * 
eminent in the higher class of umbrellas and parasols ; 
statis^icsooft^e trade in tlicih, 656. Nolajlm the French 
umbrella and paraail trade of the la^t reiitury, 658, 659. 
Remarks on the contributions from Fortugnl, Frussia, 
and *TuuiI, 659. t Use of umbrellas und pqrasols iq 
Turkey, ib. * England without a rivul in the production 


of pgrusols and umbrellal of the nlaineifdebcC ipwoiis ; 
*caust*s* ^bSvbich this may be attributed, ib. Statistics 


acting igthtf 41 id powernfooms, 197. Sewiug-macliinc, 
198. iVriti-iViption •engineers’ tools and presses, 200.* 
Wood-plan yig, tongueing, and gi*ooving mn cliinc, 201. 

• Card-riot hi nr*, 204. East man’s si onc-qutting machines, 

• ib. Bookbinding machine, //>. Rcn.nrks on the naval 
architecture of tlio T'nitcd States, 215. State of the 
steam navy, ib. Recklessness of the Americans in 
styam navigation, ib. Models of ships, $17. Nnutieql * 

1 instrunvnts, 218, liitf- : n».d ]>istols, 221. 

Flouglis, 226, 2 12. J.' otice of MT'ormick’s and 1 Lissey’s 

* Imping machines, 231, 232, 241. 

lYcscription of u F.ausit. instrument, 251. Various nnuticnl 
•instruments, 252, 253. Surveying instruments, 258. 
Balances, 258. Large microscope by llazarl., 267. 
Cameras, g75. Great supcriCrily of the dnp.uorreotypo 
jiictures exhihiicd in the United States Department, 
277. Names of the vanfous contributors und objects 
exhibited, ib. Domestic telegraphs, 294. Doseriptiqp 
of an instrument called an alarm barometer, 301. Use 
mid construction of Ericsson’s pyrometer, 302 Inflated 
globes of India-rubber and silk, 308 . Also I ml hirrubber* 
maps, ib. Invention for teaching the <dind to draw 
juid \vi ite, 31 Light ning-roifi* of improved construc- 
tion, 313. Dial of the seasons, ib. Diagrams intended 
tocTneilitntc the study of mathematics, ib. Stringed, or 
how, iiiusicaLJnstruments, 330. Artilicial leg, of excel- 
lent contrivance. 345, 346. . „ 

Cotton manufnpt ures, 348, 349. FninlL quantity of 
•ufiollcn goods of moderate pretensions, 352. Speci- 
menfc of flannels, well marie and finished, 358. S]»eci- 
tpctis of turbans, t.H2. Samples of varAms descriptions 
f of leather, liU). Specimens of saddlery and haA gs, 

Collection of newspapers; nothing remarkable cither in 
the printing or lowness of price, 407. Uj^tory and 
present^state of type founding in s America, 410, 411. 

« Specimens of stereotypes and electrotypes of some 
nicrH, 414, 412. Apparatus and books lor teaching the 
blind, 4$J1 Numerous examples of bookbinding. 426. 
Specimens of vUum-bound ledgers and account- Books, 
ib. History df wvpcr-inaking in the United States bf 
, America, 443. J’eculiar description, of i»aper *for 
envc^opoc, 448. Oollectiqp of stationary and book- 
bi ndi ng, « 452, 454J 455. 

Small* variety of printed goods from, 458. Chiefly adapted • 
r for their dvtn markets, ib. Sjiecimens of carpels and 
floor-cloths, 475. Specimens of boots aiid.shocs, 479, ■ 
480. * • , 

Jgpeciiucnapf cutlery, edge-toolf, &c., 489, 490. Obferva- 


relative to the umbrella trade of tie United Kingdom, • r for their own markets, ib. Specimens or cai-pc#.s and 
ib. Descrip’tiofi or the various processes in putting the floor-cloths, 475. Specimens of boots and f 6hocs, 479, 
frames tbgetheir, showing tne fotson for the small cost 480. • * f 

ofithe i vbour in the manufacture of these articles, 660. -gpechrucn^pf cutlery, edge-tools, &c., 489, 490. Obfervn^ 
CIassRlcatioh a oftho cxhibitor^aceordiAg to tlif various *» tfbps on the varil^uL specimens of general hardware and 
countrreii,.660, 661. List# if awards l'dl \arious articles iron fhanulaclures, 496 et set/. Insignificant displar of 

A c.v. I*i* I um.lrii in tlwi n.nn{nnll (nnlnla n ml iAunllAMr Amm 


% oountrreci,.y60, 661. Lk4s if awards fift \arious articles 
exhibited and tft r mcfchdnicnl improvements, &c., 661. . 
, V Aeuclifp," Isle or AV i<sftT— - ftL odel of the, 108. 
Underwoob, — , 199. % « * S 

Und^wood, U., 688, 6^6. # • 

lingerer, E * 586. , * • # . 

ll¥!TF.i> ST4TES or America.;- T his part of N^rth America 
e destfdcd to occupy an imjairtant Tjpet in mineral 
industry, 17. ^^daned of mr^ietif iron ore arid 
specular iron ore/tir oligist, in many of the States; ib. 
, r Also of flu! for* iion-makiqg establitfimems, ib. *. The 
trap forakaaonaof lake Superior cuinnin native li^ipef 
d f great richness, #. Tlfb exhibition from tha Ste5.es. 
i- . however, dofs uot*iIlttstrate fhese sources of wel 1th, rbi 


iyon fhanulaclures, 496 et net/. Insignificant displar of 
works iikJthe previous metals and jdwcllery from 
America, nil. The American glass commended for the 
parity of its colour, 528. Articles of glass contributed 

* by s.‘lie United States, 536, 537. Mechanical reclining 

cfmir, 552. » 

Articles man u Pictured in steatite, or soap-stone, 559. 

V Specimen of a kind of earthy finj-proof cement or 
paint, 58 jL 9 rroductions in caoutchouc, 594-598 ^ Spe- 
cimens of ivpry veneer cut by machinery, 599. « Various 
articles manufactured from ivory, ib. (Superior speci- 
mens of coopers* work, 602. Specimens of brooms 

* made of Indian corn straw, 16. 

(Various kinds of soap, 609, 613-615. Specimens of sper- 


t 
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% unmet! and %permooeti camlleff, 627. Blacking, 631. 

preserves, 637. .Bromly-pcachos, 641. Stuffed 
animals, brals, and fishes, 64o. ltemai ks on the collec- 
tion iff some of the cniueral and vegctublc products and 
manufactures of the State gf Maryland, contained in an 
ornamental cabinet made of the principal woodMfthat. 
State; Ust of the objects exhibited, 651, 652. Gold, 
heMed WaUfing-stick* of cffrlea hickory. 666. Iadia- 
« rubber toys, 678. t t 

of the principal worlds of sculpture on a large 
scale contributed by thd*Unitfid Stutds, 70ff. Cogtitun* 
V brqpze, 706, 707. Castings in zinc, K)7. Castings 
m iron, ib. % • • • • 

United States Government, 69. # ' , 

• Unwin and Rogers, 490. • , # 

Unwin, W., 4^0. 9 • 

» Uranium, Oxide. of —S amples of, 43, 44, 47. -Sec also 
, • Nickel. • 

• Uhawograpihc Apparatus.— Description thereof. 307. 

lire, Dr.. 607, 635. • J 

# II rea— A chemical preparation, 44. 

IJnil! Acid— Specimens of, 44. • * 

IJsiglio, — . — II is analysis of the water tofibo Mediterranean 
adverted to, 39. 9 ..%% • 

• UtzscJineidcr, -- , 529. 9 * , 

Vachon and Co., 202, 242. 9 », * 1 . 

Vacuum Gauges. -a Various gauges, 315. . 

Vacuum Sugar Apparatus— Sets olj from England) France, 
and Prussia, 203. 

* Valansot, 368. * 

Valant, P. T.„431 . * * 

Valencia Agricultural Board, 71, 84, 162. 

Valenciennes Lack.— See />«r, Design* for. • # 
Valerianates — Sanipleenof, 43, 46. ’ • • 

Valerianic Acid— Produced by the oxidation of fufgil oil 
by means of chromic acid. 43. 

Vales, C., 518. • 

V aigoina, T. A., 99. • • • 

Vallauco, J., 564, 566, 568, 57L 

) r ALONiA. — Samples of this dye-stuff from Asia Minor and 
Turkey, 87. 

VulBeochi, P. Bagntti, 703. 

• Valves, for Pumi*s.— T riple-beat valve for large pumps, 
* affording* three passages for the water ; description of 

the valve, 184 . • 

Vanadium. — Seo Nickel. * • 

Vunden Abcele, L., 103. m 

Vundcnbroucke, E., 202. , 

Vandcry am^r, «!. A., 509. * 

yanderdorpel and Son, 448, 455. 

Vander-Kclen- Bresson, 47 S , * » 

V and e roost, — *480. , • 

Vanderstraeten, F., 83. * • , 

V«4fevin, F., 197. •/ 

Van Diemen’s Land — ifccks and Vuncrals from, *15. 
Varieties of granite and mctnmnrphic limestones con-" 
tail ling coal, VA Gems obtained from Van Diemen’s 
• Land, i$. van Diemen’s Land ranks next to Port 
Adelaide for*ttie quality Jf its wheats, *2. SampLe*^ 
exhibited, ib. Barrels of excellent whei^^flnurs, 54, 5*1 
Samples of hops, 56. Samples of d^ictl Apples, ib. 
Bam pics of pickles and sauces, worthy ^f notice, 65. 


Varnishes— Samples of, 48, Do. 4 * j " 

Varnishes for Coating Ikon, &c.— Samples of, *50. i 

Varralf, Middleton, and El we 4, 198, 205. • • . •# 

Vargpntrapp, Dr. (Juror and Associiytc), xxvl, xmvH. 

Torza Brothers, 162. t •• • 

VAgs, AlarastA. — Magnificent alabaster vase, eke cu ted 
%y Signor T. Dallamoda, of Rome, 564. • , * % 

Vas\, Gold and Silver.— Magnificent vase, executed in 
refwvsse' silver ty M. 'WecliLo, reprosen tii^ the fight 
between Jupiter aau the giants, {ft 3. Desdriptipn of a J 
• vase enliibited*by Marreil Brother#, of Paris, ri^zo* 
seating the combat of Theseus wiiUtlic Anufzons, after 
the cclclgatcd picture by Rubens, ib. "Vases of varied 


ancient style, entirely ot gel's, enamel, and precious 
stones, exhibited by Wat. hers ton and Brojglen, 2^6. 
Burnished silver vusc exhibited bjiStrube and Sdb, of 


Bamnlcs of pickles and sauces, worthy notice, 65. 
* Good specimens of resin alid gums, 76. Sumoles of 
a dye-stufls.J^O. Good specimen of flax, 9& Extensive 
and inte&sling collection of tht^woods of,Vai# Diemfin'g 
Land; list thereof, R8, 149. Samples of wax, 1G3. 
Specimens of guano, 186. , 1 

Specimens of printing, 407, 452. Examples of bsolj- 
binding, 426. Few specimens of manufactmred marbles, 
564. "Samples of gt>od household %oap, blO. Tallow 
guould-canales, 618.# Contribution of fryit jgms, 638. 
Cascjaf preserved insects, and-# riteresti ng^poc i ill cryfof 
# stuffed birds, 646. Writing-desk and a vAirk-box of 
musk-wAod, and inlaid, 653. Specimens of someP pecu- 
liar sticks, 665. interesting specimen# of #snuff-box£s, 
i 4575. # a 

Van Diemen's Land, Royal Society of, 426. * , * 

Vongoethem, V., 203. 

Vaniskoff, T« 99. * 

Vanner and Son, £68. . t * , , 

Vanmd, J., m » , 

VantiHard and Co., 506. * 

Van troy en aiyi Mallet, 347. 

Vargounin Brothers, 432, 453; * ' 1 

Varley and Son, 262, 2G3, 266, 274, 305.— See also r PelenxiAea. 
Varnish, E., 536. * , 


Vasw, Mahiile.— Various vases innArhle exhibited, some 
of them oftleg^pt shape a«ul welnfinislied, 5G4. 

V Asfis, Porcelain.-- Specimens of p<trccl&iu vases* J/19, 540*" 
542. # • 

Vases, Stone. — Various vases nndiofiier objects, sculptured 
. in the s5ft stone of Malta ; delicacy of workmanship in 
9 #thcse ffculptures. 558.. H<pnui1<nbie pair of vases, cut • 
out of sandstone wit2Un pqpkniftc,*/5.- J>eeg,lso Tufa. » 
t Vnsey, T. (Associate Juror), xxix. * ” • • 

Vassal, — , 159. • • . • 

Vatin and Co., 367.* • • • • • 

* V.attat and ltouilld, 482. 

•VftJkher and €o., 459. $ m - , 

Vauccois und Truchy, 47t>. . * 

Vaughan, y , 557. * * , 

Yaumucl^— , 227. • \ ™ 

Vuz, A. P. J?., 15:* 9 

Vaz. Pinto da Fense^a, 57. • 

Ycente, A., 684, 685, 6J3, 736, 738, 739. 

Vcdy, - , 252. . 

Veevers, Loti tin, cxx. * *» • 

Vrgktaiile Kingdom— I ncompleteness of tjec caljeftion of 
the natural raw produce from all ]Taris»of the globe, 

• from the fact of the Exhibition beingtthe allempi 
to bring togetlici* a complete 'collection, 71. # C’ircuiiH 
stances by whiuli thc^ Onmiittt*e‘ of the Jury wh% in- * 
fluenced in making their n wards, ib * General remarks 
on the objects In 4he vari jus sections, ib.: 1A. gums’ 

• and ir&ins, including starch ; supples exhibited»,*iniincs * 
of exhibitors^ awards, 8tc., 71-79. 2nd. Oik series j. 
general remarks, exhibitors, hxhiMts, and awards^ 79- 
8iT. J3rd. Dy#s*nnd*colours ; goucvil remark*, exlii* 
bitors and awards, 85-91. 4th. Tanning materials ; list 
ofibxhUiltors, exhibits, and awards, 91-93, 5th. Fibreftia 
subftalccs; %otton, general it murks off the aljccts 

l exliibik#, awards, wAlt the img)e\ of the. cxhioRort^ 

• •93-^6. "Flax anil hepu ^ Mkinples thereof exhibited, 

rcmai’ks thereon, awards, &c., 5*6-100. * Miscellaneous 
fibres ; remarks thereon, exhibitors, exhibits, and 
awn rds,*U30- 103., 6ih. Cellular sitiwtapces; articles 
exhibited, yot ices and awards 103,104. 7t!h. Tim^qr 
aud orrhmicnJJ^l Aoods ; debuted report tncrcon, names , 
of exhibitors ami awards, 104-157 81 !a Mimcellaueous 

1 \ubftauccs; objects exhibited ilnd awards, 157. — See 

* #fiifSff Animal ami Vegftakfc Substances, 1 

Veowaui i. Oils.- See Oil*. • • . • • • • 

V eg if ' au i, l SunsTAjpcES, Wouks opAut — Noticos of the 

• priiiciftbl. 68t». J • ' 

V FXJETARLE WAX* — • *. 

Vegetables, Pheserved Saihples of, from 65.— 

Sedl also Alimentary Preserve*. « • 

Veil and Co., 4£*. * ^ ^ * 

Vcitch, Captain, 74. * # • •’ 

’ Tk- a r. * 


Vcitch, Dr., #45. 
Velkofi JOstatef 99> 


itf. 'Works oK English bnulers fully sustain their renu- 
I tation iV beauty of exception and solidity Ofjworkrinl\- 

* ship, ib. ftKeupwlfablo tprogxwss of tliip brunch uf .trade 

* » in Fraucfc, ib. Improved modKAff numbering the leaves 

■ by msans qf a pugine machinq, patented by Mr. Shaw, 
9b. Other Mfacifincs for the ymne purpose, ib. Appli-* 
• v cation of caoutchouc to the manufacture of uccoiyit and 
ojher books, ib. Not suffleierftiy strong to sustain tim, 
3*ar|and tear consequent ou tbs frequent opening flna 


860 


INDEX. 


•phnttaiig of led^er^ 426. Specimens exhibifid in the 
Ihnglisli Department, also from France and America, ib. 
% €. . SpecimenSVexMbited, and awards to the exhibitor, 452«* 
, 455. • | 

c V eluarati n PfVRCHMENT. — Mode of preparation ; Jtpecimeife 
' exhibited, qames of exhi biters to Whom Prizes ifre 
• % .awarded, 394. Sec also leather, $c. I 

\ £|fOC!HKT£HS. — AquatiCfVelocftnefer for showing th/dis- 
tance traversed by a vessel in a given time, and its velo- 
city, 21/3. DescMption of the Instrument, ib, Instru- 
Mv^icnt well adapted to its work, ib. • , • 

VELVETS smi) V kpvet Kiunofts.- Various specimens of 
• velvet ana velvet ribbonsf exhibited in the British 
Department, and also fr«i% Irussin, France, Sardinia, 
and Austria, 365-36!,, 375, 376.— Seef also Silks and 
Velvet. c • • 

y« l v kti^ns — Specimens of, 353. 4 * • 

Venables. C. *(.iurqf, and Associate), Stxviii, xxix; (Exhi- 
. bitor). 441, <153. ^ i . • • 

\^jiab1es,Vr., 431, 45if 

ables, Wilson^and Tyler, 429, 431, 453. » * 

.] M li M #V\l k ^ w 7 • 


• Vcmkliiu^f— ,*399. • 

Vknetiajv Glass— StJjc! 
Venicw. — E arly pcnftl f 


.if mens of, 536, 537. 
l from jvhich V cnjbo lias possessed the 
art # of* glass-makjfig, 522. Concern with whielf the 
manufacture was regarded by the Government, ib. Its 
establishment in* tie island of Murano.* privileges 

fore 


Vlgnoau, L. J., 392. 
Vig * ~ 

Villa 


granted to the merchants ; stringent regulations en- 
forced, ib. Impro vrtaietd y i n. design an d colcfur efleq^ed, 
• ib. CiiriuiMtanc^s whir}) loj *io the destruction of the 
mon9i»cI)r]fo8« ssed by the Venetians, ib. Tlie cylin- 
drical process* in glass-blowing was that principally 
employed .by tho^enctimis, 525.* Hoc also Jiolwmiu. 

Ventilation op Minus, Apparatus foil— C ontrivance for 
opening and shutting the ventilating doors of minct by* 

• means of levers, 4): Model thereof exhibited, ib. Great 
safety of this contfivance, ib. Ventilator for airing 

• mines tfom tlie works of the Marnnellc and Couillet 
Smelting Company’s Works, Belgium ; A. Fahrv, in- 
Wtator, 175. Construction of the machine and working 
thereof, ib. 

VEyriLATOHS -Specimens of various descriptions of 507, 

• fBOJ. Gh&s Ventilators, 537. 

V cntujtf l^sur Gbnssang, 391. 

Verard, A., 44)47 4^8. . 

# V KitATiqfi ^Vci i>-* Samples of, 47. , 

• Voncautereif/d. L.,T>6.* 

VercruvRse Brothers, 56. 

‘Vercriiysse. F. t 99. » • t 

• Verdnteand Co., 79. % 

. Yerdot and Co., 162. a 

V Enafnius.— Specimens exhibited, 43. e 

Vorholst, F..J99. 1 * 


C., 203. 

i D., 103. ' 

Villafs, J. B., 96. 

Villemsens, F., 518. 

Viltond, — , Do, 332. 

Villcroy and Boch, 542. 

Vimfe, A., 103. • 

Vjncent, J, 162. 

Vincent, R., 482, 

•Vigcent and Tiswerant, 45i, 4 ■;»;/. * ■ 

WncTsnt, S-rq Island of — Samples of M Mahant” bark* 

• ■ •frum, 102. Small collection of supple-jacks Trom, 664. 
Vine p,if dMflhmcad, 201 . • 

Vijie, 11., 640^ # . 

Vln kg au— S amples of, 47. — Vinegars scantily exhibited, 62. 
Malt vinegars of Hills aityl Co. particularly delicate, ib. 
Sample of wood vinegar, ib. * • 

Vingert A % ., 509. • 

Vino di .Aiiancio.— A Sardinian orange wine, quite a 
novelty, and of agreeable flavour, 59. 

•/iqlas.— Specimens of, 330. . * 

Violetta, .1 . 11 . M .. 54, 1 66. * 

•Violoncellos— S»cimcns of*cxhibited, 330. • 

V rooms, — Albritonous succimcns of violins exhibited, 330. « 

Vircbent Bw>tJicrs,*5S3. 

Vischi,iA. M. J.fcxx. 

Vfqpcr, E. E., 163. • " . ' 

Visser, Violet, and Co.,J8. 

Vissiere, — , 336, 342. 

Vittoz, G. T., 515. ■ . i 

VvntuM Makmoratum. — A spe cies of^glassjft imitation of 
marble. 1)37. - , ’ 

VliRoUjB JTf, 546, 552, 718. • 

Vidtaelty, J . , 403, #4. fr 

Vizianagniiu, H. 11., the Knjah of, 81. 

Voeslau Worsted Yam Spinning Company, 360. 

Vogel ami Carner, 348. r 

•Vogel, (3. F., 2?3. • 

Vogel, "NV., 357. 

Vogelsang, J., Sons, 537. 

Voigtlumler and Evans, 277. 

Voizot, F*., 509. 

Vokcns, C., 559. 

Vokes, F., cxx. 

Volderauer, Ci„ 21. 

•Volldjiiskv, Prince' 79, 99. 

Volncr. — , 357. 

, \ T ol»teedt, J. P., 642. 

Vol terra Salt Mints (Tuscany), 35. 

Vonwillcr, Ulric de Gasp., 471. * • 

Voo$t,*U. Van der, f 373. • 

Vorster, r , 31 t Q 

"\ r os(iEj, The (Franc^l-^- Collection of mnj|bles, granites, 
syenites, por^tyries, and diorites, &c., from, 27, 561^66. 



Vfrstaen, L. If., 506. 

Vorstraeten, E., 166. # 

Vertu, J. (duyirV xxviii, xxxi, 3€2. _ 
Yyrzft Brothers, 8&4. J 
« VeHsioro, A., 459. »• • 

Vestincs.*- S ee<?i74s, Manufactured . 
Vezon Brothers, 55. 78? 

Viall, 9. A., cxx. Jk 

•Vikult-Est^ *.\\. J. B., 480. 

Vibergf — , 260, ^Q6. t 

Viocara, tt., 469. ■*. ^ t 
Vickers, J., 63, 165. ■ •• (f 

Vickery W-,469. 

Vh'torio Felt Caniet Compauy, 353, 475. 
Vi^ecoq alltf.^Imoif, 605, 47lk . ■ 

Vidi, — , 301). *• j . .*• 



ViemuwJmperial Polyteclmic Iurtitutj, 255. # * 
Vienna Imperial PortftCEin iuid China Mnnu 


683. 


anufaetory, 542? 


'Vienna, ImperSdTPrmflsii.Olfice qt, 451, 703* | 

Vieweg and Son, 399. 453^ 

JT||nat Brothers, 365. # . J; 


r ViiLCANizEi>^NmA-RuuuEft. — See Caoutctyuc. • 
X >’se and £an% 483. 


Waagen, Dr. C. (JiiVor), xxxi. Supplementary Report bj 
W . Wa6gen, on Sculpture, 691-707. 

Wribchter* J./166. a • * • 

Wacntig, C. it., and Sims, 372. r 

WArt:ns— Specimens of, in pa$er and gelatine, 453-455. 
f «lieau tiful specimens of cameo wafers, 682. This manu- 
facture, to a great extent, supeisedod by the general 
employment of adhesive envelopes, ib. c 
Wagenmann, Sevbel, and Co., 50. • 

Vffaoaxs* — Inmculty.of conceiving why the usg of term 
*wag^ons Ib still retained in particulnx districts, such 
gAiut economy resulting from the uie of one-horse carts. 

• 233. CipsMlfs waggon a good specimen ofon improved 

514, 695, 788. ' < 

W*Kner, J., 337, 338, 342. 

Wagner, J., and S(jg9, 698. 


yon, 223, 224. 

Wailcs, W., 687, W15. 

WaistcoatIngs.— Great varieties of specim«as cxliibitcd, 
• 349,375,376. » 

Wa # \t, J., 202. 



.INDEX. 


TCilUMd, F., «ft. • 

Waldroflanil Sons 490. . _ 

W aid thimsen, €L W., 50. * 

"Walks.— See Buildhuj Stone. Obal. 


Ward, N. B., 314. 

Ward, Ann, cxx. A 
Ward, C., 331, 332-334, 631. 
Ward, J., 50, 193. * 


Wales, ll.fl.II. the 1’uince or^-Hemarks on the shield pre- Ward! J. W.,’ 358. 
seated by the King of Pruuia to, 514, 685, 697, 698, 738. W/W and Payne, 

Wales, ^12. - . . Wa^L Smith, ami 

Wales, *0*nrti.--4)ee Anthmtrite .• * Warf*S Sturt, and ( 

Walker Alkali Company, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 49. • % Ward, W. and J. 1 

••WWkcrVndBaW>,482. - _ * Ward, Lieut. E., 1 


fl^ajker, SijfB. (Juror), *xvtT^ 210? • 

Walker! E* 507. • 

Walker, E. and Co * 426, 455. 

• Walker, J., 54, 353. 

Walker, J., a*)d Sons, 353. 

1 Walker, Joseph, and Sons, 35S» 

• Wafker, J. W., 325, 335. , * 

• Wulker, It., 507. 

Walker, T., 598. • 

•Walking-stick Handles -Collection of carved Ivory and 
liofte, G82. • * 

Walking Sticks. — The. use offhe staff*fo*i support in walk- 
_ ing very ancient, 661. Certain air j«t of historical 


• , Ward, W. and J. W.,«l% 

Ward, Lieut. E., xxv. * 
• Warden, A.tl.,373. • 

• Wardle, IT. and T., 367. 

1 Waring, 0. 201. 


interest attaching to the pilgrim's ^uff ot Ihouniddle WarrTner, G., 65, 509) 
ages, and the alpenstock of the present time, ib . Do- Wart, H. van ( JuroyX 


Wahlich’s Patent FueiP W at lire and object o^ tjtis inven- 
tion, 12. 'Specimens exhibited, ib. <% , 

Wanning, E., 387. > 

Warraont.. V. E., J5JJ, 

Warner, J., and Sons, 179, 510. * 

Warner, dt., and Co., clo2. ■> 

Warner and Sons, 507. 

Warnes, — 98, 370, 372. » 1 

•Wasp Lack.— Si- Lane. , * ' *j » 

WahP Lack MaciiHe — For making sfQcJjlondr* 1C 7. 
Warren, K., 631! \ » /• 


ages, and the alpenstock of the present time, ib. Do- Wart, H. 
scriptiou of the bourdon or j\ih/rinis Hnft\ and use Warwick, 
thereof, ib. Aacicnt custom of hitving the liead of the VJauwics 
stick or staff hollow, and making it the receptacle for Warwick, 


Wart, If. vun (JuroyX xxixff 
Warwick, C,J(Juror), xxviii. » * 
Warwick Vase— M odel of, in terra cotta, 541. 
Warwick, Western, 83. • . * * 


various articles, ib. The first head of saffron brought Washer, F. A. (Juror), xXte, x: orii. 
over from Greece in the hollow of a pilgrim’s st^fl, ?5. .Washing Bme- Samples of, 45. 1 > 

The silkwn» v*** -5vj r to Europe in tho ballot Washing Machine.— Machine of galvanized iron, 507 

paft of a pilgrim’s staff, ib. JThcVncicnt contrivance Washington ami l)avi£ 368. . ■> 

of making a repository in the hollow' of a walks iu#4tt|ck j Waspcf, — , *107. j , • 

not yet obsolete, ib. *» Medical walking-stick displayed j (Vas^orott, S., 383. 7j j . 

in the Exhibition, containing a variety of instruments ! Watcii Oases.— W atch cases in enanlW, and cjisos 1 


and medicines, ib. Uefc /ern-e to the contributions of 


X 7j j 

Watch cases in enaufrl, and cases orna-* 

1.1 _l • ..’I.. l 1 1 


antiquity, ib. The present light wands to whirl, the ; IV ATrn - plate Diullinci Machines -Ingenious description 
name of walking-sticks is now exclusively attributed, j of, 340. » 

descended from a time of con skier n bio antiquity, ib. | Watch-wheels — See Watches* *, •> > 

The staff or cane formerlyan attributeof rank, ib. Brief > Watches. — Obscn aliens on the various w;a*;Jjb9 exhibited, 
note on stAne of the substances employed, and some of ■ 340. Carriage clocks included under this head, ib. 

the peculiarities of the common walking-sticks of cither J • difficulty in establishing any pipncipleVin which prizes^ 
times, 662, 663. Vast quantity and grout variety on can be given, ib. ’'Watches of surii various descrip- 

mi.iAiii.le mini. ..H it . ...... a .!.. *J_ 1 Ti ...1 .V _ iL_* 


materials annually consumed in the mnnufacturo; enu-4 
mcration of a few of those in most general use, 663. • 
Couptrios from which the materials are principally ob- 

• tallied, ib. description of the princjpul processes in the 
manufacture of waiki unsticks, 663, 664. Apimufl Sub- 
stances usefl for the manufacture of sticks, G64. Occa- 
sional use ormetal in the formation of sticks, ib. IteA iew 
« tho contributions of walking-sjticka from various 
nations, 664-666. London, Hamburg, .Berlin, and 
Vienna, the chief scats of the manufacture of walking- * 

# sticky 664. Number of exhibitors classified according * 
• to the different .countries, 666. List of awards, names 1 

of exhibitors, a¥ticlc» exhibited, &c., ib. a JL 

Wall, C. B. (Juror), xxx. e '<> * 

Wall Decorations — Handsome specimens CF..54W * 

WullAce, A., 491. 

Wallace and Son, 509. J .. rt .. 

Wgller and Co ^>07. u 

Wallicli, I)r. N. (Juror), x^tvi., xxxl : (Exhibited), 50, tc,« * 
122, 133, 136. * j n 

Wallis, G., xxv. • « 

Wallin Count O. \t>n, 158. 3 * ^ 

1 Wallis, Cant. P. W. P., 56fv • 

Wallis, TL W., 686, 694, 724. 

Walmeslcv, H., 376. * > * W 


tious, ib. Lomhvn. Liverpool, aftef CqventrJ, the three 
principal places in Engljmd where watches dre made, , § 
ib. Beautiful collcJltion of Various kinds by dent, ib. * ^ 
Contrivance for winding up aAil setting the » hands 
without a ko£, ib. descriutiou of the contrivance*^ 
cdFlJod a spjit hand, ib. Tac-watch for blind-, 

persons, ib. Hoscrijrfion, ib. Bctnu^ks on the collec- 
tion of Mr. 0. Frodshuin, and Messrs. Fnrkiraon and,, 


meats, ih % ^Solicbwe Watch invented, by Mr., Jackson. 
ib. ' Main from Paris, />. Importance of goefv 

main s]iHngs/^'5^ Pocket chronometers, ib. Cheap ^ 
watches in German silver coses, ib. Ldrgc collection 
or watches from Switzerland, remarks thereon, 341, 
2421% FnfyU watch in tWt end of a pcncil-iyise, 342. 
Jnstruimuit for tracing out tho teeth of ^atch-wlrt*dls 
im the epicy-c.lflidal form, ib. Maclir^e for polishing . 
the teeth nf tke f.cape wheel of u horizontal or cylinder 
escapement, Ha > *• 3 t H 


of Fforeitae, 157. 

Walsh, Bishop, Tomb or— Bomarks thereon, 687, 693. 
•Waldfa, W« 480. ^ , 

Walters, B. and P., 507. > 

Walters, J.%nd Co., 490. 

Walters and 60ns, 367. ^ 

Walther, G., 688, 099. . > 1 

WalthCr, P. (Juror), xxix. J •* 

Walton 2nd Co., 507. * . 

Walton, V., 540. J 1 

Walton, F. anfi Co., 373, 552. “ 

Wansborough, J., 595. 

Warburton and Co., 4911 


? — , _ ) • Watchmen’s Clocks.— See Clock*, Timepiece*, ('j. • # 

Walnut^neeiis.— Excellent venearyof wnlmft wood, ei E Watch ^Losum^-Spccimens of, 208, 504, .905. 508. >509. v 
a in ajpeculiaPmanner, invented and shown by’A. I^ucci, Water Colours A-Speciraens joP, pPepaPcd wifir-Ax, 48. > 


>Vater-Cua^tj -S pecimen of a*| 1W. 3 

Water-Met EW s. — Five different, contrivanoes for n&is 
obj^cf^xhrbiteSI, bivt ilMte so far perfected ah to satisfy J 
the conditions ol* q good *mp ter j 183. Patent. |>J|irer- 
cn^ipc to act, as a water-metey, 315, 316. Novelty 
consists in its teonftmy of space, ib* 9 

VJater PAji5%— See^(7oo/)«rii’ ft r o rk. •» > " % 

Watek-Ba m s.^-H ni^aiili c ram fbr raising water 'the 

* I A 1. <4 io,t T t mi* La ll 


nnide to detefhniiro the/usetul effect 
jlVifterltJiise, G. and 6., 520. 

Wateribw and Sons, 196, 426, 447, 4$6. 


i 


INDEX. 


< 


Waftprmeyer, (l, Jdf 10ft* * 

Wa* erpho* f Fabrics— S pecimens of, 475. Remarks on 
v«« .She implication by Messrs. Macintosh and Co. of caouti 
oliouor or Indfa-rybber to the waterproofing o£ gar- 
r musts, 50$, 594.— see also Caoutchouc and Manufacture* 

• therefrom. « j 

r ^Vidfcrston, G., 451, 453. J 

Wslherston and Broaden Jilfi. * 4 W* 

Watkins aid Iiitt, 173, 252, 262, 26-J, $07, 282, 283, 301-303, 

' JVotnfy, A., 13. * . * 

W atrelot-Delespauk V>9. !• 

Watson, Bell, and Co., 475 fi 728*, 

Watson, G.»552. * « 

Watson, «. V., 193. • 

Watsob, II., 198. % * » 

Watson, J. and R., 163. 1 ' 

Watson amLLedyaqp, 443. 9 

Wntsdn, M.sL., the representatives o(, 685, 603. . • • 

* Watt, Jaiftcs, and Co* 172. * 

'Watt and Son, L6&. « , 

* Watt p W..«50.*- * 4 ‘ 

isEnfesuu ; / . 

* JVatts/J., 50. - f » 

iVatts, ft. M., 52. < t 

Waun, T. W., 559. » «. w { 

Wax.— S ubstances of various origin and of ifcry different 
composition included lender the name of wax, /J2*. 

% Description of Wax employed in candle-making, ib. 
Chinese wit a vegetable wax, ib. The knowledge 
1 . b of true chemical composition* of wax, owing to the' 
'■ resoaqphes of Mr. Brodic, 624, €25. Observations on 
wag bleaching, 625. Processes employed, ib. Wax more I 
valuable when bleached, ib. Large i quo»tities of|A r nx*>| 
• imported into tke United Kingdom, 625, 626. Collec- 
’tion # cff specimens to illustrate wax bleaching, 626. 
List of Awards and exhibitors, 628 el sen . — £$ee also Oil*. 




*eq.- 


► Oil n, 

+ 

WAJ^ANDLEfl. — See Candle*, . 

Wax Cloth.— Remarks on the wax-cloth decorations exhi- 
bited by M. Vivet, 718. 
yv^v* Figures?. — S ee Ethnographical Model a 
Wax ELOiriSfcfer-Scc Flower*. Artificial. 

Weaber, — , 273. * * 

Weahd^lk (Durham)— Existence of large quantities, of 
browuWiqRtiU* and carbonate <* f iron at, 7. 

4 Wc^re, — , 298. • 4 . 

Wearing vVpi’aii£l. (Class XX. - Tabular classification of 
objbets in this class, xh;. List Jurors and Associates 
* appointed for thjs class, xxix. List of exhibitors Jo 
, # wham Prize Medals have been awaisled, xc-xcii. And 
tff those of whdin I Ibnourabl# Mention is made* xcii, 

4 xciii. Qenerfil remarks on the axtiqjes* for general or 
personal ubo exhibited, 481-484. Articles of upper 

* * dothing„48l, 482. Specimens of shirts, 482. QprBcts, 

^483. Specimens oPstraw plait and btnnet( <4. 
Wearmoutb Paper Company, hi. a • , 

Weatherley, H., 2(12. 642. % % • . i 1 

'Weavers’ Ke&>s— S pecimens of? 199. 

Webb Brothers and Co., 63. 4 

Webb, E.. 38A % 

Webb,JJ\ 536.a 
Webber and Hairs, 379. 

Webber, J., 557. * % e 

* Webber, 8.. (furor), xxvil. 

Weber, C,B20. _ , 

Weber, G. D., 50r • I 
Weber, J. B.,448, 449, 455. 4 * M 

Weber M L„ L02. 

Weber. Rrotesso^ 313. 

Wpber andsSshultBelb, 221. « • 

Weber and Co>654.« • 

W Aiding, Professor *W . (Jj 

•Wedges. Railway.*— Speci _ 

Weeaon, Fa 469. . 4 

Wttkes,K.?686,695. 4 

Wegner T. R., 459. « $ 

Wehrle onffrSteuert, 38C/335. 

Weighing Machines. -j- Scales. weighing-machines, juid 
4 various oH&fr implements fat waghMg, from F<ince, T 
1U. Description m J. Bertnger ana Co.’s weigmng J 
9 machines,,#. Mode! of a patent weighing tatje, and y 


dgfft fiv raijwaf s, 187. 




r • 


.1 


description tlierccff, frpm Austria, 1911 Steel-yer/lv^d 
weighing-machines invented by Davidson, an/. Co., of 
Edinburgh, ib. Fatlnt 'weighing-macldnls, f.nvented 
t Cooley and Soij, of Liverpool,' fcmnckable for 

simplicity and neat and efiective construction, ib. 

• Patent weighing-machmes of Day and Millward, of 
Birmingham, ib. Ingchious machine wliich registers 
ton paper the weighttof every article vejkjMd, 259. 
j. Other specimens of weighing-machines, 5Gb, 508. 

*Vy eights and Measures.— Standard scales used 1 for u)p - 
• r formation ell many scalea^fiiw in use, 2*7. • 1 

WeiAe, J. 349, 876. f •• 4 

65, 642. # 

Wei^iiefcht, T., 387. 

Weinmcistcr. Ql, 490. 

•Weishauptj, C. M., and Sons, 512, 684, 700, 738. 

Weiss, — , jun., and Co., 860^ 9 

Weiss, J., and Son (Vienna), 491, 657. 

Weiss, J. Vi., 50. 

Weiss and Son (Straud), 344-346, 49k 
Weissflo/, E. F., 357. 

•Wejch, Marge Ison, and Co., 459, 482. 

Welch and Sons v 483i v 
r WeIch, T., 459. 4 

Wclcker, A*C. # To. « 

Weld, J., 218.0 1 

Weld (a Dye)-* Grown in Great Britain and the north of 
* „ Europe, 88. Plant froln which obtajf\e*d, ib. Colouring 
matier extracted, ib. 

Wells, 3. T., 507. 

Well and Thompson, 201. * • 

W BLSii 1 Iari*s.— See Ham*. « / 

Wcmmer, J.J 480. « * 

WeNUtfs. Almira], 559. 


!iam, J. F., 

W enham Lake lce^’ompany, , r »07.’ 

Werloy, R., and Co., 483. \j 
Werth mid Co., 78. , 

|«Wertheim, F., V90. • 

Wertheimer, D. J., 310. 

Wertheimer, S., 520. * 

Weedier and Strossman, 509. 

Weseufeld and C3o., r>0. 

Wcsscl, F. W., 373. 

West and Son, 516. 9 

West op England — Observations the woollen manii- 

• Pictures ol‘, 35l. Scats of tho principal manufactui'es 


4 iYest if am Gut I a Pcrcha Company, 598. 

West Indies.— Samples of rice and maize, 53. Samples of 
dried fruit, 5G. Remarks on the various specimens 
aid samples ofVotton fronv^he West India Islands, 93. 
Y&ricds specimens of vegetable fibres,^L02, 103. Col- 
lection of woe /is, igitive of or grown in fee West Indies, 
lit), 117. S4e«also Barbados. Jamaica . Trinidatj^yr.. 
WsstaLl and Co., 168, 600. ^ 

Westcrmann ‘and Ck). (Berlin), .335. 

Westermann, A. II ., and Co., 372. » 

Westennann, A. II. C., and Sons, 730. 

.Westermann* G., 399. A 
r Westheod/Jid t Co., 470. 


West ley, f ., 4i% 1 , 453. t 
^ estle^s aniPCo., 424, 
Westmoreland, J., ^1.280. 
WcstAi, W.,476, 78, 83f95, 1 


453. 


Wftitrup and Co., 202, §05. 
Westwood ana Moorof 587. 
Wc thorel 1 ana Brother, 50. 
Wedtei&,- ,406. 

WetUi, — , 394. 

Wettli, M. D., 552. 

Wex sndLimfaer, 479. 
MUyesj ff. Van de (Jurcg), x 
Weygartd,«A, 519. 4 

WeyHfe, F. (Juror), xxvi. 
Whale Oh^— O iY. 


104. 


v, xxViil, 397. 


Whalebone. — Samples of whalebone exhibited; rejngrks 
thereon, awards, kc., 160. Articles made of whalebone 4 
* exhibited ; prizes awarded, 600. 9 


Wharncliffe, Lord 

- — 


xxv, xxix. 


If Juror), ] 

•t. 427 447. 

Heat.— Samples of Mr. H, Payne’s 14 itevitt” whqpt, 52. 
Great volift it possesses, ib. Should wholly ^supersede* 
the cultivatidh of the Egyptian revitt, ib. This latter 
far tootabundont in the Miglish market, «§. Semples of 
• R. Webb’s “Talavera” wheat grown in. England, ib. 

I Excellent quality of samples of 4 i white Chidbom” wheat 




INDEX. 


asia, hicliffirag VanJOiomenis l<and and New Zeaian4 
ib. Saftiples from Port. Adelaide, ib. From Swan River 
cqfoay and Port Phillip, to. From New Zealand*#. . 
From (Canada, ib. Samplft of good red wheat groin* 
v> — raBr^tinrff- Sara ole oft soft white wheat from the | 

* * Capo oTOood Jlope, iff. Collection of specimen ears pf 

• whdht. fro^| Jersey, ib. Sample of white wheat from* 

m JM&lth, 4b. N umerops dRkflblo^of wheat fro.* Belgium ;• 

• fume of any striking superiority, ib.' Samples offbeat 
from France, ib. Sumpl%of wheat, of great pronisd 
from Algeria, fb. Samples from Spain, geuci Jlty jlirty, 

• but unusually line in quality, ib. Sarapo^f' wheat frgm 
Madeira^. From Ottessu, 53. Fine samp\g of black' 

, wheat from Russia, tT/^kamplcs of other wheats, ib. 

» •Sample ol‘ hard wheat from Turkey, ib. t^amptes of 

• wheat from Tunis, ib. Samples from the United 

States, ib. • 

* Wheatstone and Co., 332-334. • 

WiigAYsrroxfc’* Electric T k leg ha mis— R eferred to andrfle* 
scribed, 287. 41 • ^ * 


AVhoclcr,- 
* AV heeler ui 


, 203. 


r and Ablctt, 482. m w , 

AV heeler, T., 51)8. * • • 

Wheeler, T„ arn^ Co., 479. •* • • 

W heels ANI> Ames, Railwav.— P fcc wheel and hollow 
axle for railways, 18(5. Spccifffeys of Brigg’s pu 3fcnt com- 



Dfiscription of Normanville's patent »xlc>l$»x it 
AYiietstones.- - Collcetioia* of Mhctgtoncvyfrom Belgium, re- 
markable for their dimeifsions and preparation, 28 
AVhicker, — , 345. i 

Whipple, — , 244, 277. • 

AV ii i i»s an »> Ga n rs— Specimens of, 394. • * < 

AVhishnw, F., 598. 

Whitby, K., Jim., 481. 

wiiiTnr (York)— Specimens of jot from, 13. 

White, 97. 

• AVliite, A., 266. 

► While, cs., :m. 

White, Rev. G., 617. • 

AVliite, G. B , 58. • « 

White, J.-- Statement by, showing in quinquennial yeriodsJ 
from 1 825- 1 $50, the amount of bichromate of potasnj 


product*! by a single manufactory in # Scotland, 39, 
’ c,*V, agd Co., 574. 


and S 
3f 4. 


Sons, 575, 587-589. 




White, _ . _ 

White, JosnAi, 217. 

AVliite, J. Tl., 

Whi tap J. C„ 

AWrf, M., 63. 

White, Messrs., 238. 

AVhitc, Son, and Co., 728, 729. 

White and Wing, 410. 

White-lea q,- Several producers of whitp-le^d manufac- 
tured by the ofd processes distinguished by awards, ^2. , 
Other salts of lend proposed to replttcoatheVarbonatd 
i*AfiAM l ii«<’AMn.i — — • — — — * ■■*•'** brought 


generally found deficient in some property wh<\broi] 
ftito use. ib. Originality of the process rxhiu||ed uy 
• Mr. U. Lee Fattinson; ilescrtptipnethorcijf, ib. Jjtatc- 
# ment as ^ tlie present condition of the white-lead . 

manufacture in France Jb. Specimens exhibited, 43^50 , fc Wilflbn, 4. J. and W. 35*3 
Sec also Zinc-white. * • . >Wil 8 8iVi n*d W., 507. 


* W iiite Faints— Specimens %f. manufactured from ^>xidc of 

«TC, 43. • • ‘ 

• White Poppies, Extract or — Samples of, 50. • 

Whiteheacg J., 239, 509. • • 1 

Whi|pliifl. M., ami Co., 381. 

Whi teh oiffle and Co., G07. 

Whitchduse, N.,«73. 

Whitehurst, 277. 

Whiteley and Sons, 431. 

•Whlfesides, — , 148. • 

Whitfield, 8., 507. 

Whiting, C», 403. 

Whiting, J., Sfn., 403. 

Whitley, J., 360, 109. 

Whitlsy, N., 13. 

Whitlock and Billiald, 469. 

Whitmoe and Chapman, 507. . 

Whitmore ana Co., 360. 

Whitney, A. rtFuror), xxvli. 

Whitney, E., cxx. • 

Whitney, J., 64. 


*•» 4«7. • 0 

“» V- JjJury), xxvili ! (Ejlutttor), 400, 401, 409.. 

I n.wl kVt A7R • . 


ngton 

Wki^well. j,, and Ito., 475, 


AVldrworth, 5., and Co., l57. 199, 200, 203, 855. 

WJi\une, — , 371, 373. • • m 
AVliynhw and Son, 10k * 

AVicbmann, I.., 697. 1 f 
AViddowsonjmd Veale. 520. 

AViele, 5. B. Van, 99. « ** 

AVielman, —.4*99. m . - * 

Wiestnann, AT, and Co., ]^3,?>0. 

W uis.— Specinf<|is of wigs, perukdl, and ladies’ need-dresses 
1 exhibited, 388. • - • • 

AV in -iv having -M^bine.— F rame lor weaving wigs, from 
France, 197, 198 ? * 

Wigder, r- , G61. t • % • 

Wight, Dr., 75,94, 101, 122,131. * • 

Wjgiit, Isms 9F— Itclicf model of, £09: Geographical Ad 
u geological features carefully de'incatud, X>. » * 

I *V\ r igi^in and Sons, J 21 7. * * » 1 • 

Wild and RobiasonA517. 1 } * 

Wilifts, W., 431. i 
Wildoy and Co., 10l|6< 


Wildoy and Co., 101 |60l. # 

Wilford, J.^ind Scfiis, 371, 372, 37£.« 
Wilford, W* 373. 

AT i If red, Bfthop of AVorc ester, window-] 


■gloss adopted by, in 


. his cathedral. 525. ’ 

AVilkins, W.t 4 ., 208, 272, 530. 

'"Wilkins and AVeatherl^q 10, 507. • . 

Wilkinson, Sir.G. (.1 aror), xxvlii, xxxii. Sir C\. AVilkin- 
boii’s work on Ancient Egypt quoted as to the inanu- 
• kheturc ofagladi, 521. r M , 1 

Wilkinson, 11., ami Co., 520. * . 

Wilkinson, J. (Juror) xxviii; (Exiiifiitor), 353. * 
Wilkinson and Son,- 221, 4l)U* 


Willutts, -, 274, 315. 

Willett, E., and Co., 377. 

AViilinins, C. C.. 187. 

AVilliams, ])., 559. # 

Williams, 11., 599. 

AVu limns, J., 199, 200, #26, 453. • 

Williams. J., and So^, Gl^L • 

AVilliams, T. M., 647. 

Wil limns, AV., 242. 0 m 0 • • 

A\illiincntic Buck Manufacturing Company, 349. , .« 

Willis, 1L, 324, 333. 

AV r illig, iSa . H. (Juror)pxxvi • • 

AVilloOT, B. I*.,bnd Co., kt)2. • # 

Wills and Bartlett, 551. 

AVilmoft —, 447. 

>Wilshin*S.5l., 48». 

AVildfiii, (/lui^ottc, cxx. #• 

Wilson nndVo., 368. # 

Wilson, E. 11., and Co!, 173. 

‘"ilsfti, G., 198, 205,^21. 

ilson, J., XM 358. • 

AVilson, Or. JLlC. 

Wilson, J., tn(ft?db, 42, 50. • • 

, AVilson, J. and AV.?475. 

P AVilUkn, i. J. and AV. 359. 


AVilson und Sbti, 382, 479. 

AVilson and Sons, 4UL). 

IVilson, T. 11., 208. 

Wilson, AValker, cyid ('q., 39l. 
AVilton, AV.. 254, 281. * 

AV ilto^CijuhcH-- Model of, 696. 


Winckclmnnn, A, 509, W7. - * . 1 >• - J # 

AVinckelmimn and Sons, 6887 «98.& > •* 

*AYim> lnsTRimxNTS. — Obsqri'ations on tbo wimj instrum Jtt$ 
(vftotLanMidtel) for J5felies teas andr military bands ex- 1 
hibited, 3ilS. Objects exhibited, ib. , j* 

AVindltyand Blythe, ,507. • # * . * 

Win d^^Blinds, ^Vatei^— S jpccimftis^of, 475,^46, 551. 

;Ims included jn tho 
tainty respecting the 
first generally usojL522, 525. Introduced 
-- . w — Johee of Tjfrance ^bout thoNdxth century,* 

• 526. Into England is the seventh century, ib, m Very 
sAringly used in dtftneetic afiahitecturp till a much . 
lEr'feriod, ib. • | ^ • * 
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INDEX., 
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ULothods of making Window glass described—^. By the 
* LcyllndHcal process (sheet gloss) ; 2. By the effect of 
1 *' ■ oenfciftigaL force (crown glass), 525. 526.— See also 
• Crotvfi Glass. Glass. * 

' WindG^ Glavl — Prize Medals Awarded for window glass, 5&6 
■ ' Wisujow Sashih— Model of, 20& Ingenuity of constrtic- 
, C* t lion of the sashes, ib. ( \ 

Wine Casks. — See Coopei s* Work, , , 

Winfield, Jft. W.'-497 # 503. • , ! * 

o Wingqndef Brothers, 673. j 

rJRTi^gerworth Iron Com^ . -y, 12, 13. r 

Winkler, S?., 164. ‘ * 

•Winkler and Son, 357. t 

Winks, end Sons, 401. , 

Winkyonfli, T. (Juror), xxviii. 

Winkworth and Procter s, 367. , 

Wc '■jnowj .«a Machines — Description of tie work performed 
r by Meters.' Htf nsby's winnowing machine, the most 
«> •* succe|si»il of tho^ri exhibit id, 237. Prize awarded, ib. 
r W,;nsor and Newton, 50. 

Winsor and Soil, C93. • ' 

• Win&anlft, — , 530. t \ # * 

W instoty <X ( Asso*iote Juror), xxx. 

. Winter, F., 107. 

4 Winter ^G., 82. ‘ 

Winter, W., 388. 

Winterfold, J, A., 673. 

Wire. — Iron wire from New Jersey, remnrkuble for its rec - I 


blbited. 602. Instances afforded by these oollem&.^'bf 
tfye application of cagviqg to utility and the i Jiprove- 
xnent of the form of articles of ordinary jise, i&i Prizes 
i warded, ib. Notices bf the principal wood 1 carvings, 


r iron ana itfloi wire from JoAPfalthal, Styrin, 52. Also 
, from* WiiSfumUerg, Lower Austria, ib. Roll of galvan 
• . ized iron wire'fram Belgium, measuring 1476 feet, 22. 
Excellent, quulitp of iron wire from liigney foundries, 
Cher (France), 26. Specimens of wire and wire cloth. 
504, 505, 54 8, 509*»*Seo also Lead Wire. * Wire ItXpc. * 
Wire iUnfrES -Spedjgieps of, for submarine electric tele- 
graphs, 290. 

Wire Ciaiti*— Specimens of w*irc cloth, 504, 505, 508, 509. 
"W ire**w#ra wing Bench — Specimen of a, 201. 

W ire Rope.-- Samples of metal ropes and cables manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Wilkins and Weatherly, according to 
» • Smith’s patent, 10. Specimens of metal ropes, 505. 

Wieffh, T. F.b52, 723. 1 1 

Wirz mid mi. 

Wirtz, J.,60*. • 

Wisdoiikun'i Cof, 388. c «■ 

» W iso, J - A.JJurorh J jyc. 


of the principal works, ib. ^Remarks bn fta udtti of tlio 
r u . architectural decorations in carved wood, 713. m Pr*ici- * * 
pies on whwh wood caryipg in cabinetwork, and ft .'- * 
r 1 mture Should proceed, 721 GharacteristifeB and etatc v 
/ , f.f progress of the English and Continental nations in 
#/ 'w6pd carving, 724, 725. < t 

Wofis, Distillation of.— Products thereof exhibited, 43. 
Wood, Preservation of— By a chemical process, 48. % 

Woodbury) J. P., 201, 205. ^ ; t 

Wooden Shoes — Spociynons * *, from Franco, 479, 480. . a 

Woodin, D.. 509. * 

Woodley, — , 569. • 

Woodruff; — , 666, 568. 

.Woods, — , 235. 

Woods, W., 509. # m 

Woods.— Specinu isbf InMn woods, furnishing dye-stuflh, 

' resins, nils, w .\d medicinal substances, 50. Sec also 
'lumber, tyc. 

Woodsjmd' ‘Forests* Commission (Algeria), 103. 

Woods, Imitation.. — Various specimens of grout excellence, 

* 546. Awards to exhibitors, 551. See also Painted 
WoLll*. 

Woods and otiikh Vegeta tide Substances, Works of 
Art in'- Notices of the principal, 686. 

Wood-Vinf/iar.— S ec V : 'eaaes. 

Woodwanl^B. H., 

Wdq...- # The raw h trial of the most importance and in - 
most general " ib* >r textile fabrics mid clothing, 157. 


Wittefem and Co., 55,% # •• j 

.Y/*AtIcli, Ivemmcl, and Co., 682. 

WitfJii and Daw, 221. c , 4 ,* 

9 Woad— Speciinoninof, from FraiuHi aniftftc north of Europe, 
t 87. 1 Colouring matter analogous to indigo, ib. Plant 
** ^from wh^ph obtained, ib. Very little used, ib. Ifliicory , 
\ypad can be uped ns a bJLne dye in w tJie ptoefc real 
r woad, £8. Psice «f cbicor/woad and of^r°al woad, ib: 

Samples contributed, ib? * k , * “ 

WBbecke, U., 674, * , , 

Wodderspoon, J., 426, 455. " • w 

"Wohler and Co., 4 83. 

Wohlfarth, -» , 403. „ 

.. Wolf, — , 599. 

Wolf a,. d- Son, %50. 

Wolff. A., 685, 897. ' 

, Wolff amt Co., 50. • 

* Wolff. E., Ann Son, 455. 

.Wolff, F. A., 2JKk j. 

Wolfram.— See T/\, Oxide of. t o 

Wolgemuth, dOO. , 1 ‘ *> 

Wollaiiky-t, 718. 

.. .. > 


4 . — Machine for long-wool comb- 


Wiiflersdow \ ia p\«te Worker ^1. 8 

Wolowskl, — (Jurojl and Associate), xxx. 
wRvcrson, E., < # 

Wood aud ( Beiiford, 50, 88. i T> 

WooC^Brothers, 507. ' ^ « , , 

Wood, II. and T., 729.* 

- . 

Wood, T. (Associate ^Tri^r), xxx, ■ u f 
Wood* Wij 423) 474» 

,Wood, W.B.P.,71. 

Wood, W. anti S., 391. « I * * 

WooduTarvingh. — V arious spedPncns of wood carv 
i ruled byvmaridnejy, .850, h$\. Interesting, 
minor, collection# curin| and 1 working iiPv 


Ifaeie- 
iiough 
i#4 ex- 


’lairy nature of ti sheep in their wild state; 

modifications and i\ \cmunts which have taken 

place therein in the u ^es(ic:,tcd breeds, ib. Objects 

* which the Jury have kept in view in judging of the 
quality of the wools exhilited, ib. Unanimous opinion 
of the J ury jib to the wools exhibited from Germar-’ 
very pro-eminent in the qualities of highest value, ib. 
Observations on the samples of wool from various 
countries ; samples exhibited ; names of exiiibitors and 
awards, &e., 157-160. ^lne samples of wool from ~ 
Austria, 157, 158. Remarks on the samples of wool 

• from various of the Zollverein States, 158. Samples of 
American wools; observations thereon, ib. Examples 
of w ool of a gfiod and valuable quality in the Russian 
Department, 158, 159. Remarks on the--cxh’bits of 
wool in tlie French Department, 159. Numerous sum- 
'pros oiwool of good qualitt'traiisinitlcd from Spain, ib. 
Samples of w<y>l in /lie British Depart li^fent of the Ex- 
hibition, ib.i 'Case containing 132 spec i hums of ireriqp 

4 wool from Australia, ib. Samples of wool from the 
, Cape of Good liopc, ib. Remarks on the specimens of 
wool the production of the Caahemerc goats kept by 
JI. it. 11. Prince Albert at Windsor, 159, ]6<v Speci- 
men of ffhiket wool, 4J8. 
r w.oolcock t Catlicrine, cxx. 

Wooo-cojjiiNC' Machines. — Machine for long-wool comb- 
. ing^Tn ifcbew principle, 196. 

Wool* ..5 v ei no -Ub a of bichromate of potash for the pur- 
ges qf, 39. ^ Successful employment of red and 
r , yellow prussiates o^potash in wool-dyeic j, 41. Colovs 
i« for wool-dyeing without boiling, 45. Extracts and 
solutions ^Tor dyeing wool in a single operation, 47. 
Specimens of dyeing broad 'cloths, 459. 

Wool lorn s, J„ and Co., 547, 548, 552. 

Woollams, and Co., 548, 552. . 

Woollen Cloths; —Difference between our hoifie prodne- 
, eT tions aqp those of the Contii.cnt, 350. Co* side, able 
l attention given tv fne dyeing of cloth, 351. Seats of 
ityanufactures from which the Exhibition has bem 

# supplied, Woollen manufactures from the West of 
England, w. Leeds the most important town in 

*• England for woollens, ib. 1 Attention paid to perfect « 

* * the Voollen manufacture in all its branches, ib, Hud- 

dersfield and its neighbourhood second in nnportance 
for die production of cloths, ib. Other ‘towns in the 
ti West' of England celebrated for tke production of 
cloths, ift.v. Variety of cloths from Scotland and Ire- 
land, «6. foreign countries contributing Woollen 
cloths, *351, 352. ExcelVmoe of the goods exhibited 
. by Messrs. Cooper of Leeds, J. Randoipg of Abbe- 
' ville, and E. Simonis of Belgium, 352. These exhi- 
•' bitors, being members of tips Jury, are disqualified 
from receivjn" a Modal, although their goods are 


l 
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lilted 

[table 


tied tliAeto, ib. Description of the goods exhi- 
* pnd Awards madefy ihe Jury, 351 -363. 

Majmtfactuhing Machinery —V ery slenderly 

repr&emeaf in the ExhiBition, notwithstanding Its 
extent and importance, \96. Machines exhibited in 
the British Department, ib. In the French 
meat, ib. Not a single shearing-machine coni 
b)6H^gBsh Mechanism, but several of very 

• workmanship in the Foreign Department lb. „ % 
IjPooiii&N an% "Worsted MANUFACTunttfL (Class XII.). — 

m m Taoulffr classification oT oWjects in thi£ Class, xm 
•List qf Jurors and Associates appoint ed*for thisTCkxs, 
xxviii. List of exhibitofe to whom Prize MectyiU ratfe 
been awarded, Ixxi.-lxxiii. And oftlioscrof jwIhmh 
H onourable. Mention is made, Ixxiii? «List of exhi- 
bitors ip favour of \ |u ,m Money Awards# have been 
made, ib. Division of R 3 duties 6f this Class into four 

* Sub- Juries— woollen cloths, flannels an<b blahkets, 
Worsted and mixed fabrics, and yams, 350. Aid 
atfogded by Associate Jurors, ib. Similarity and 
equality of merit displayed in every department, *A, 

•lifeason why no Council Medal has been awarded in 
. this Class, ib. Seo also FJatinds ahdiJ'lanktrta. Woollen 
, Cloths. Worsted Stuff Goods. Yari up t> * 

Wooi.li;n Yauns. — See Yarns. j , » 

AVoolridge, J., 509. * * % 

Woux-noxES.— Specimens of ladies’ wdrlc-boxcs in wood 
and papier .'haclie from A^irfn, 653. Remarks on 
tlie contributions from Spd, ! :» Belgium, io} Speci- 
mens exhibited, 655. Exhibition of work-boxes in 
0 the Cbfticse Department ; remarks thereon. 653. E^- 
nmples ofrlulaid and fnpminci+woik-boxeft from Persia, 
654. Remarks on tlie Exhibition of wgi k- boxes in 
, tno British Department, ib. Specimens of «v?J|jfioro 
^work-boxes from Wurtcmburg, f$4, 655. Awards, 
^ 655. • 3 » 

Workman, J., 581. j 

Wornum, K., 334. a . n 

Worsdell, (J., and Co., 187. 

Woksted Stoff Goons.— Distinction lictwccn these fabrics 
m and woollen cloths, 353. The wr ’sted manufacture, 
* tJiough of ancient date, only attained its present, 
eminence in England .(luring tlie last, quarter of a . 

* century, ib. Invention of the wool comb attributed j 

* to St. Bfcise, ib. All tlie goods, up to about 1831, 
were made of wool aloue, 354. • Manufacture of 
worsted weft and cotton warp first brought forward iif 
1834; great impetus given to the trade thereby, rZ». >1 
Introduction in 1836 of the wool of the Alpaca, ib. 
Difficulty at first experienced in the working of this 
nuStorbd* ib. Introduction, about, tlie snme time, of 
Mohair or goats* wmft; beautiful fabrics- jnxufln 
from it, itffa Progress of the trgdc iVbist rated by 

r nce to the population of lift lo\ " " 

Increase in the *iumbor of smrfL, 
showing the extent of its present manufacturing ope- 
rations, ib. Summary of the whole of the worsted 
" lactoses in Croat Britain and Ireland, 354. 855. 
Classification of worsted st'vfls conlttinei in the list 
drawn up for the J tirors, 3:>4. Consumption of thc.Aq 
various manufactures, ib. Exports frttfn I. \ January 
to 28th June, 1851, ib. Articles ejnrbiti. ’■ . undtr 
9 this head, and Prizes awarded, £46-358. Sjh Jiinens 
of worsted manufactures for personal 478. > 
VfcinsTEii Yak.»s.- See Yarns . 

Worthington *W., 13. “ 

WosUmholm, G., and Sons, 490. 1 j 

Wotlierspoon, J., and Co., '637, 642. 

Wothlrspoon, H./77. * * ' 

Woven, 8$un, &c., Fabrics, siioivn as spkctnfjis of Print- 
ing Dfeinu (Class XVUI.)— Tabular, classification 
%f objects in the Exhibition pito which" (hi Class y* 
** divided, xviii. List of Jurors and Assqciqtcs ap- 
• pointed for this Class, xxix. List, of exhibitors to yhom 
Prize Medals have been awarded, lxxx>4 lxxxvii. 
Remarks on the productions of the English ’bnd Scotch 
* printers, 456. Changes in the trade since the repeal tf 
the heavy duty on printed cottons in 1831, *V. Gri« 
improvements effected in the material printed upon, ih. 
Substitution of machine-work for ’Alock-printipg, ib. 
Reduction in 'price consequent thereon, ibt Eiicouragb- > 
mept of a less showy taste in these goods ; preference 
for goods of elegant and quiet patterns, ih. Formerly 
the English printer borrowed extensively trim the style 
of the French, ib. Progress of the trade in scientific 
knowledge enables the English printers to produce all 
descriptions of goodB.euceessfully, ib. Taste In almpst 


evoiy market ohanged and ilhproved with the iftluc* 
tion of price, 456. Mousselinc-de-laines of FrentA and 4 
English manufacture, ib. • Causes of superiority A fbs 
ofincr classes of ^French goods^ 457, 458. Fine spcci 
menvof work and taste in bareges of EnglibWmanu-# 
*facture, 457.* Triumph of art justly due to the English* 
printers for specimoiu of blocked de-lalne goodft<th> • 
<Jroollen and ccktofl fabric)^* A Choice specimens of 
machine work ol de-laiife shownjn Ame m the collec- 
tions, ib. Few 'good samples of J£nglidh fiyniture ^ 
prints shown, lb. This trST^ -^•reusing, ib. WJisverr* 
damasks have superseded the use df calico printed fur- 

t Jr 


niturc, »S. Special reference made 
specimen^ of 3’urkdy-74d printed at 


icod 
a re- 
BrLdford, 
lietuyis 


the variety of 

. _ _ ^ . - and dyad fabrics, ib. 

Its brillihn? and permanent colour secures i% a, steady 
consumption : high average o7> excellence shown in its 
production, A. .Observations on the printed~fi]k hand- 
kerchiefs; originally of Eastern “OriginJJW. Still an 

* ftrtiflc of cousid^ablc import, il^ Changes ^’hicli have-, 
taken place in the relative imports, z7>. Progressivply^* 

* incredsitfg trade in this branaii of tje ypnt ‘manufac- 

tures, ib. a >ode carried on tRx some yea^s iiP Ger- 0 
Jbany, ib. AfSmpts made in Frame of ^te 'years to 
print silk ]Tamrv?rchiefs, ib. * .1 , 

Excellence of thcJspecimcnR of printed goods 'culiibiteA 
in the British jlepartiAent, 457, 458. Absence of any* 
spccim<)i8 of printed goods, tSirproductions of Rouen, 

I 458. ^Reference to the contributions of the Ercnch 
•printers, ib. Clmract^ff #f tfle French goods differs 
from that, of the Enjfnsh,^//. Fine pa|ptA furniture^ 
from France, ib. Beautiful spccimffhs o^yarti-printcd # 
silks, ib. Interesting contributions of printed goods" 
from Switzerlmiu, ib. SpeeimSkis of priiRed goods 1 
from Russia, Prussia, Austria, and other foreign coun- 
tries, prepared chiefly for thciiTvspec'Svc markets, ib. 
Egyptian contribution of pryititP goods, curious, ib*. 
Specin *jns of printing from Central India, ib. Cir-* $ 
rumstanccfl which havc^piided the Jury i:> their deci- 
sions and awards, ib. General remarks on th«S> speci- 
mens of dyrd goods, ih. Numerous specimens of great 
variety and purity of colour in the British Depart- 
ment, ib. Collection of dj'ed goods /rom Franbe, ^ 
variety of merinos, ib. Varieties of dyef^jarns ffbn/* " 
Saxony, Prussia, Austria, and Kuss : n,<iVi. JSu.norous 
specimens of dyed silktrom Switzerland/!/). Complete 
1 assortment of dyfld silks from, China, *n$ oed in hers 
manufactures, ib. 'flic art of ‘Jy'SAg Has participated j 
In the great ind&totriitf movement of J;he los^25 }'efirs, 
ib. Difficul ty of present jug bright and uniform ^colour, .. 
on flhrcs having ui Jerent afliniti'es, link been overcome* 9 
1 ^Substitution of Prussian b ue, with a tin mbrdnnt, 

Colours '-c — 
,cr and fiioro 
i general use, ib. 


■jii c 117WU niuun me un iu uu| vihbb uc iuijiuvh, 

J 1st.— I t > printing ; 2mT. -In *dytingf 458, 45JK List op 

* bxl.Miitors awnnk^l JffrisAf # Medals In jtliis Class for 
printing and prated goods, 459. Brize Medals aTfard&l 
‘ lor dyeing ib . Application of n scientific princijilc in 
preparing various textile fabrics, by>Jolhi Mercer, ib . 
lteBults^sb^wq in the goods exhibited by Jiim, ib . The 
Jury would Gave urcommenued this fnventor for a ; 
f kmncil Medal if bis discovery jmd been cXtertsi voly 
ppylied in manufacture, ib. * 

W T xi*y, ■ , 26 v ' 4 j . * • ■> • 

W RENniF^.-— S<’ve w-wroTieh, 316. 

Wrig'Jt, Crump, and Co., 475. ^ J 

Wright, G., xx v. » ■ / •’ 

Wright, J., 424, 4J3, 55d, 741. 1 J ' 

Wright.L. W., rmd Co., 100. > * / 

Wrigley, J., and (?., '\nd Co. ? 353. 

Wuiting-Desks^ and Case. 4 ^Ele-" 

. 450. dp 

Elqgnnt < 

butet V bi „ „ f 

from Sweden, ib. t " Exhibits writing-desks Kl^ the 


vageiy* exhibited, 



B’.it^b Depnfji. "eji t j remarks (hereon, iff. Exhibitors 
and Ai-^rds, 6^5. > > > .# 

\l»ITJNG-PAfy5»).— See Pupcr f jrr 9 ■> J % 

Wuiti ng S^imonii of, fnpy Rertrix, I^ixcmfioarg, 

23. * 

L WrdttesIeV, Lord < Associate Juror), xxvil. 

‘ Wt csl Brothers, -448. 1 

;Wucst?C. L., 44/ 

Wulff,v— ,509. ’ 

r * , \ 


3 K 
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INDEX. 




Wu|R Jons, and Soft, Afi. 

Wuper, Li| 615. 

|mCq v aoa: , • 

.WuiiTEMBtiRO— DAed^fhdU from, 56. 57. 

~64. Gnomical apparatus. 2D 7. 


Achromatic 

__ , r $pecimeif> 

at liuen, W79. Specimens of /nixed fabrics, 376. £pe- 
•Urnens of paper, 442. General and fancy stationer) , 


ionc 

oral hard wars/and 
Inti 


f. 


a 449, 452, 453. Cutlery, 
iron manufaftturps, 501, 104, 506/ 507, 509. Wfiting- 
tojrie, 952. Imitation lucifer-ifktehes, 635. Confec- 
•m* ^ ionary, 641. "AB^C^'diowers, 61 4r. Groups of # stuffcfl 
Dirdsfcnd animals exhibited by U. Plnuoquet, of Wur- 
9 temberg, 647, 648. Umt>reU"W)andles, G6y Sticks and 
articles #n ivory, 666. Bonff ati ivory fyis, 669. Snuft- 
bqye£ 676. Toys, 6fl>, 681, 682. Noticed of woiks of 
sculpture contributed by Wurtcnfourg, 699. * 

Wlhvtiahor-, 687.— See also Echdmann.aii IVustiah . s 

Wu#tUcl?^:,n87,6f9. 4 

^^itt%lgbyf '689, 6&, 716, 741. 

Wyatt, it. J., the tite, 6ttt, G92. 

• Wybiim, Seller and Turner, ] 93. < 

Wyldo, MV(/uror) f xIvii. 

Wynai^s, 0, 201. C 
Wynkyn do Worde, 400. 

Wynne and Lumsden, 552. 

Wyoif, U C., 686, 094. • « ’ ' \ 

Wyoi^ W. (Juror and Associate), xxix, xxxi, xxxii: (K|- 
hibitor), 686, 69!^ * * . 

. Xhoflraj»afl<l , c5., *60, 361. 

*. * * # 

Yarborough, Earl of^584. * • 

Yardley and Statliam, 615. . ff 

Yarns. -Uencifcl rcimyks on the cotton yafrns exhibited,* 

* 347. SpecimcnPaxlybitcd, 318, 349. 

, # The ilyod yams not worthy of especial mention, with the 
exception of the Turkey Eed shown by Lcuraarm Bio- 

r , of Switzcxland, 347. Specimens exlubited, 348, 
Specimens of dyed woollen yarns in various 
colours, 450. 

m different descriptions of w orated and woollen yarns, 359. 
• oTlio Jura do not report on Berlin or embroidery joins, 
ift.« ftfc'ritPaf* those yams de[>endB on the colour, /ft. 
Observations on the worsted Merino yarns, th. Larger 
m propoiAion t»f tbes^than of any other, th. Count sics 
• from w^iioh pxtucjpnlly rcoeivcaL/ft. Excellent bom- 
•plcs from En^tisli exhibitors, aft. Che mule better thun 
.. the throstle tor the pioduQtion of yams adapted to the 
9 * nuraufacturc*of M Sr ini) cloth, i’>. Samples of Merino 

yafns exhibited, 3#9, 3G0. Peculiar kind of barege yufn 
. • « »<•£ hYbitcd, 360. Sgtnplys of lustre vs ore ted yanijr, /ft . Spc- 
§ eimcns »1 woollen yams numeftutLand^enefUllyVood, 
ift. LiBt of inhibitors coptftbutmg the best samples, 


ift. Specimens of hosiciy yams from Leicester good, /ft 
• # l>eser\et^ fame M^ich the Leicester! lioiisigi haw long I 1 
iqaintamod for^the production of this clflSHtoffcycu'n, /ft. 4 / 
4'ashinere yams af qxccllefit quality excited by -• 1 
I linden laiptt fft. (tOoutlamplcM af yams ruada frtim # a 
*. mature of sills and wool, /ft. JThis branch qf the^r 
worsted trade comparatively mm , ift. Excellent sp LJr 
mens #>f alpapa and mohair* yawis, /ft. * «Kapid strides 
»• made towards perfection in this b^infh of trade, th. 
Numerous spocimetnAif Ciena pp/ ygi ns, iff. Generally 
eiflSrtlent ih management, ift. A wards, 300, 361. H* 201- 
mens of wonted yams prepared from Merino bQjL Vi-5 • 
. ffoni% w ools, 478. s 9 } # • * 

Onservafioiil on the specimens of flax and hemp yarns | 
exhibited, &0. L^tle competitioif^n mill-spun f nrns. 
ift. 'Ireland not adequatctoeurcscntcd, /ft. Specimen* 
of fair quality tr>m Scotland, w. • Excellence displayed 
in the vCrious specimens Arum Belgium and Prussia, /ft. 


Young®, It, (Juror), xflix. t f r- 7 !^# 

Yousbuh MUdiomol Khon^l5j. Q 

Yuni-ee, 163. • # 

Yurghcnson, « , 79. e 

^aalferg, J. C., and Son, 35 f. 

ZakAroff, S„ 99. 9 • # 

Zaloghin, <», 368. 

Zaman, Messrs., J>55, 

4LP.fI«L r * *" t • ' . 4 

[J.84. • « ** ' 

1* # Glass Works (Prursia) —Collection ot chemical 
appoAtus made at, 297. * 

Ze®gers, J?\, 5J9, 4 551. 

Zogelaer, -r, 450. s* i. 

Zeiglcr and Co., 459. s 

Zeiset, J. uid J., 380. * 

Zeisig, 11., 470. 

Zeitler, J® 674, 

Zeitlinger, J. A , 491. 

Zeita, J. E , 387. 

Zeller, F., 32. * 

teller, Felia^ and: Sons, 367. 

Zemberg Miiic (Hungary), 21. 

Zerack v — , «0fl. 

Zibenuoyer, - 308 § # 

Ziegler anil II uusmaid* A 35 <. a 

Zeiglcr- toll is, 542. « 

Zilfodgar B**ck Ihkander Beyk Ogli, 53. 

Zimmqr, 50. t * 

Zimmerman v, K.G., 509^ , . r, 9 

Zim'.— S pecimens oPzin* coated with lead by the galvanic 
'"puncass, 9, 10. Specimens of ores of zinc front Alston 
Moor, 12. Saiiples of sheet zinc, ift. Good quality ot 

the zinc. /ft. Jinprovcmc th made in tlip method ot Ob- 
taining it by .loltn Gre>^ ift. ObjectB exhibited, /ft. 
Zinc ohtaimnl from lk flunk liipte,” and crystals of this 
1 mineral cxnibiAul bj the New Jersey Exploiing and 
M ining Company, 1 8. Excellency of tile zinc monufac- 
turch of the Nouvellc Montagnc Zinc Mining Company 
(Belgium), 23. Objects exhibited, ift. Various pro* 
ducts obtained in the preparation of zinc in the works 
in Bcuthcn, in Vpper Mlesiu, 31. Zinc from the mines « 
and foundries of the Mining Company in Isclmeiter 
(Stolberg), ift. # Specimens of ofets of zinc and metallic 
• zinc, from the Itoynl Iron Foundry at Konigsliuttc, /ft. 

c Shaet zinc for roofing from Breslau, /ft. Assortment of 

sheet zinc from Breslau; remarkable execution of 
some samples, as thin os paper, /ft. Specimens of zinc 
ores from different mines in Mulhcim or llp.hr, //* 
fclltnufycturcd zinc, of fine ^taiity, eft. 

Ziv-, AdTATh oPj- Samples of, 45. jt 

" ‘ >ntre, 68!^ Sec 
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a 


Yates, EraiftaTjaue,^] 

Y^es, G., 253. / ' ' 

c Yates, II., 50C. C • 4 

Yates. Ilaprood, and Co., 

Vba«,Js,49h n a • • . 

Yoattm, , 262, 273, 28f, 300. * / c 

fet6w»w BfetiUEs -Samples qL fidhf Cubi, 
9 (ItusAa), 91. 

Tei.iIBS Ochre- 
Yoliaiul, C'apt. W 
•York and Shqgpshahka, €53. 

Young, 

Youug; 

* Young 


Tiini 


*Dcibciit 
17. A 


. miu pu mp nMiw, sa jo. * 

ig, (’ , ana Co., 189. • 1 

.g,W..5tW.* < | 
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1 
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Zinc, # CASTimus/iN.-^S^ieciincns of sculpfi 
ulso CaitinglfVjnc - 

Zinc, Ctiloku>e of Samples of743. 

Zinc, Giiren 0\u>r. or Samples of, 43. 

Zinc hlANiirAcTtinrb.- Limited use mods of zinc 30 yours 
ago, 4. c Extension of the application by the VioZljb 
Mon tuque Company, Vft. Objects specified, ift. Pro- 
ducti^L of oxide or zinc as a substitute for white-lead 
in haus£ fainting, /ft. Extent of the works of the 
COtpany, /ft. 4ligh character of its products, /ft. * Nu- 
lgwouh y;xiimj%*8 Tnaimfoctures, castings, and gnN 
. vano-ituKtic productions IVofn France,^ Belgium, and 
4 States of ike Zollvflrein, 498. Use of tm» metal in this 
country aonfined Chiefly to tlic manufacture of house- 
hold- utensils, /ft. Extensile use of this metal on tlio 
‘Continent for castings, ift. Effect otoastings gcqfrally 
good, /ftj S|*ecimens exemplifying the various uses to 
which zinc may be applied, 9 /ft. Zinc mifht be ad- 
vautngeonsly employed to a l«rgcr extent, ift. Liflt of 
• Awards, 503, ft ttajLboe also Castings, Zinc.* 
ZiNC^Oxibi: or (ok Zinc Wihti:). — T he? introuifctioiuol 
this oxid<%fei the place of a salt of lead a rental kable 
event ki tne history of the chemical arts, 42. This 
application first successfully made in Fiance; it ra- a 
* • piill* extending, ift. How prepared by some of the 
exhibitors, /ft. Specimens of wliito paints manufac- 
tured fiom oxide of ziuc, 43. Samples of* this oxide, 4, 

L % 4I>, 4f, 44», 49, 50. • 

Zinc, Sulch^ 1 * or. -Price per pound in Germany, 49. 
Samples thereof 1 , 50. a 

! Zinc, Yel%ow Crkomate or^Samples of, 43 a 
‘ Z in coo ha phv— N otice of specimens of, 688. 

* process, 696. Its great advantages, /ft. 

Zlftaoust Imperiul Steel Works (Bufisia), 33. 

« « • 


i 


Nature of the 
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Hu - ~ m t Manuidctory of Arms 'Ruaila), 33. Cotton manufactures, 348. Immense quantity of wrjillen 

Zohrab E.-(Juror), xxviii. , - gr\ods, 351. Thei*i excellent quality, ib, Am eric ) t|ie * 

Zohrab, JM., 364. n chief market for these goods, 352. Specimens’ of wdvofi 

Zolesi, 8.} 34. * 1 d » stuff goods, 356- 358. Worsted yarns, 359j afip, 361; 

Zollvebetn.— A ll those mining districts of Gcnndhy re- * Silk (fabrics, ,364-368. Mixed fabrics, fc74, 375, 377„* 

« irded as classical by the antiquity of their woks', or 9 Collection of shawls if various descriptions, 380, "32. 

y the careful attention with which mining is carried Specimens of furs from Russia. 387. Samples of vaiiou^ 1 
on,' >oiuded in the , Zoll /eroin, 29. The Ham in grinds of leather from Prussia, Hesse, and Bavaria, 

Hanover, Freiberg in Saxony, Silesia andlho ltheniety 5»1, 392, 3.»3. fy^cimens of vcilum ami*, parchment 

provinces 4 he principal centres in whjqh the motals are from Erfurt (Prussia), 3'.)4. , • * 

» worked, ib. Statistics rciativC to the products of, these History and statistics of pap*.. _ .-.Mug in the Stasis or 4. 
Various districts, 29, 30, tt teq. Chief Produce ffUie the Zollverein, 435-442. Specimens , of jlapcr and 
Hartz mines, 29. Largv' number of veins worked* In names 62 exhibitors. 442. * various specimens of ar- 
Saxony Proper, of which Freiberg is .the centra ; pro- tides of fa icy stationery, 44H. ) . 

duoe of these various mines, and natur^ *»f the produce, General remarks <gi the printed goods, 458. Specimens 

30. Considerable iiu M.bcr of metalliferore localities of honey from Saxony, 478. ' Boots and shoes from 
_ widely spread over the surface of the Khenish pro- Prussia, Luxknburg, and Hesse, 480. General hard- 

vinccs ; galena, blende, and calamine produced, ib. ware and iron manufactures, 4ft5. v , V*>rks 4n the 

Neighbourhood of Sicgon one of the most remarkable * previous metals, iewel.ery, &c\*j 511. Set of mag:*.!* ■ 

. of tpe mining districts, ib. Spathic iron as abundant in fleent chessmen from Han an, Prussia, 512. Shield' 

the Stolberg os in Styria and Carinthia, it. Important presented by tho King of ’I’russth J o M.R.H. the. 

-oPthe mines of copper in the bituminous schiBt of Mans- Prince of \ ales on his > chris ‘ening, 514. Specimens 

. feld, ib. Silesia offers, 1 y the cor 'nitration of great of articles n mufocturud in r:i)X and* agate, from 

operations and large establishments, **diai .cter entirely Oberstcin (Pr. ssia), 517. Specimens of jua ellcry 

different from that of the oth r migiiig districts of the /rom Hanau ( .’russia), ib. AMrks in silver from 

Zollverein, ib. Silesia the only country *in Germany l.cipzip, Saxo.iy, ib. ' Vase find candelabra, of east- 1 

where the -Manufacture of 4ron in the English fashion iron inlaid with silver, from Berlin, ib. Tea-Service 

is corried on on a large seal* 1 Jo. Annual production of coloured cornelian, 7 from OberBtcin (Prussia), ib. 

of Silesia in bar and pig iron, lb. Valuable uepoBits of Various articles of je dirty frrm Prussia, the Grand 

calamine, very easily worked, included in the pultrozoic Duchy bt llcsse, NusSait, and Silesig, 5J0 P 
, rocks of filcsia, ib. Manufacture of zinc in Silesia, ib. Veined Carrara marble chimney-piccp from' Cologne; 563. r* 
Considerable deposirt oft mir-ral fuel possessed by the j A few objects ir .marble of a miscellaneous character 

Zollverein ; relative production ot’ coal in the different j contributed frdm Gennany, 564* Specimen's of inlaid v 

states of the League, ib. Beds of excellent ligOif „ found • . work in marine, 56). Sfie^inens of cements and similar 

, on the Rhine, in Saxon Prussia, :\i Silesiu, and near compositions from WMrtemburtf «J?d l russift. 574. Spe- 

Breslau, ib The exhil Hon of the mineral wealth of cirnons of terracotta worksa from W'urtcmburg and 

the States of the Zollvc cin not corresponding with the Prussia, 583. Specimens of carving in ivory, fron. » 

richness and variety of the mines, ib. ^Enumeration of N assail, 599 Specimens of straw worn! am\ straw 

the objects which have been noticed by the Jury ; plaiting from Prussia mid WMrtemburg, 002. Polices 

names tif exhibitors ; revards granted, &c. 1st. Sped- of the principal works contributed by the several conn- 

mens of iron ores and bar iron, 30, 31. 2ndly. Natural tries forming the Zollverein, to the Fine Arts 1>epart- 

steel, blistered steel, and cast steel, 31. 3rdly. Ores of ment of the Exhibition, 697-700. 707. See alsq fh. i 

lead and metallic lead, ib. 4thly. Zinc and cadmium, ib. r aria. Jh w Cussef. Electorate of . Hct Ofl/nmi/df, 

5th. Copper, ib. 8tli. Cobalt, ib. 9th. Manganese, ib. (hunt l Duchy of. l*rv$$ia. Ohiendnrg 4 Sue Gotha, 

10th. Coal, coke, lignite, and bitumen, 32. 11th. Amber, Duchy of . Saxony. Wurtemburg. i 

ib. 12th. Working of salt mines and purification of ZUotorefl 1 , J.. 160 » » : 

salt, ih. 13th. Millstones, marbles, and refractor}* Zoolites.-- C ollection of zoolitcs flroiu! Trap;* ean rocks in’ 
days, ib. 14lh. Geological maps nnd collections, ib. 1 America, 18. 4 > , 

No agricultural produce from the Zollverein States worthy i Zos, Widow Carl, 20. } /• 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


. jPRJSFACE TO THE OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE , AN D ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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v t a Perh\9s noftatement connected with the appearance pf 
" thi%work is calculated to create more Surprise thap that 
• tthtf greater portion of it was actually in type prior to the 
first of May. Jts conditio^ at tliat /period may V* thus 
described.# The manuscript accorn/s of the articles of a 


npt accornt l 

m large humber pfirthe E;*b Shi tors had, been compiled, set 
up m type, and subsequently condensed, annotated, and 
revised, and Required but a Vjtlc more attention to fit 
them for publication. In add* lien, a large proportion of 
the iltnsfrations were completed and fit for printing, But 
at that moment, what ^vas the condition of trie Exhibition 
Building® itself? Only on the morping of the first Sf 
May .were’ .tickets*' affixed to a few articles in a few 

* glasses, ana the position of many Exhibitors,* c .eii on 
*tWs British side, was not finally determined. This arose 
c out of tUt efforts mJie to obtain a strictly classified 

arrangerient of p.rticies oil this side. Many articles' 
f placed in tne huriy* of preparation \u tlje- space allotted 
to one’ Glass were improperly thus placed/ and required 
t to be removed to other Clashes; s\vd a large number 
of explanations were 1 fbund to have been received from 
Exhibitors who had ultimately not been able ( to send .11 
their goods in time. , TVliibt n *my Classes were arranged 
f rapidly, others repiaincd, owing to peculiar difficulties, in 
a state of great jmpompletion, and incessant alterations of 

* the numljerfl and positions of the Exhibitors were neces- 
sary before they could be considered perfect. During 
this tifiie,.whvh is ( tc*bc reckoned by weeks rather .ban 
days, the pumber OJ 1 Additional manuscripts received from 
Exhibitors who hud neglected sending them ip imtil long 

after the opening of the Exhibition, was immense, and 
the ^LJdstmcnt of the additional matter thus created was 
in itself a difficulty not to be easily subdued. 

While an amount of order — surprising in its extent, 
-Hhflygh imperfect in the degree requisite for the publica- 
tion of a fjp costly in its preparation as the present 
— reigned on»thc British side? of the Building, the state of 
that deyotqd toother nations could scarcely be entitled to 
c tliat team until a subseqnenpto the dn#^ of opcifing. 

Many foreign states hid not sen* in#thcir catalogues, and 
..the arrangement of their nrofluetions was very imperfect. , 
•• Thf^cculinr "naturt* of the Catalogue, also, as a work 
product#! by many Aiousand authors* naturally brought 

* upo\i it, through t no medium of Jhe small Catalogue, the 
Corrections of a largp number of those wlwse ihamcWipts 
formed {its founubtion, in a*. 1 iition to those rendered 
‘necessary, jn order to obtain some degree of uniformity 
in the literary composition. * r £ . 

i. Tho combinatjbn of the ‘dements of d.yiordet tlnr 


presented has c never pems'Saripcn t> oppose thocpubHtu- 
tfen Qf any work in this or other ^imes ; and it ^effect 
upon its preparation is only to be estimated ^by those 
hayo watched itc progredfc null arc famifaar witli the 
Cbmplicuted ■arrangemc^itp necessarijy preceding the pro- 
duction .of ai£y printed book containing illustrations. 
The great extent of Che Catalogue rendered tint d/'.uirb-, 
ance of any of its parts abqpbitely fatal to pu) faction 1 

‘ inV reasonable time, and even in a moderate condition of 
.accuracy. In. the midst of ull theje adverse circum- 
stances tin attempt wfc madq to publish it as speedily &*t 
possible aftflr tnfrvjieiiing* of the Exhibition; but this 
attempt ‘ wks rendered fruitless in consequence of the 
ceu«les£ r.cpeslijpj' of additional maj (f° r » an<f of the 
alterations ofyositipn inA%ttilrea<ly set*up. 

tender these cirmmstanc.es the Contractors, anxious to 
produce se extensive a tfork, * 1 ns pejft6t v <i condition as 
pose^t le, resolved, at considerable HosR tet themselves, to 
delay its appearance imtil 1 ever}' alteration of iim^irtance 
had been radc in Jhd arraimemei.. the BpKding and 
4>y Exhibitors themselves. In this state ifc re mow pit- 
lishdtt, wnd is intendf ^ to sen e ‘as memori al* qf 

the splendid collection of which it professes to be the 
•exponent. JShen it 6 toagnitivk is # coasidere(f, an^ducJ 
regard had to the jgreat difficulties inyparable fmafjtho 1 
9 prediction of an lUigtrated bbok of tafs kind, ft musf 
be acknowledge! tfyt the piiod occupied ii^ itr publi- 

• • • * I « 1 


cation has been comparatively brief and i\S preparation 

^Tne due appearance of the smaller Catalogue, on the 
first 1 of May,— in itsell, ptrliapp, one of the inest' remork- 
t«ble instances of rapid typograpliical execution ever* 
accomplis^cd,-cis also 0 an indication of Che substauArc 
pi^-qKistenca of the present work before that^date, since 
tq# *snj oiler Catalogue is only a very condensed summary 
of the pivsent, and was derived from the material forming 
| the illustrated f edition. The difficulties attending thet 

'*publicaticqi even of tliat work, ^ay be gathered from the 
met, that only throe days before it appeared was the 
order of succession and temporary arrangement * ** ' \ 
Exhibitors in the Buildiug determined on ; and in' iiiav 
short interval, and before its publication, tliei* armngc- 
‘.nent in the Catalogue had much of it to he made. • 

h'or an account of the method adopted in the pre- 
paration of this Catalogue reference should be made to 
another page. It is, however, due to those whose valued® 
assistance han added so much to the permanent interest 
which ' will atfaoh to this work to state, that there are 
several portions whil 1 * could not, by j: essurc of time, lie 
submitted to the bene 4 »t of their revision, and fbr such, 
and the general scientific accuracy of the work, the sub- . 
seriliei’ to this notice must be considered ..Uno account-, 
able. Thai.* the following pages* are to be considered free 
frorq technrcal und scientific inaccuracies could parody 
be 1 expected; but much care and IuImhiv have been ex-i. - 
pended to give thfim, as far rs possible, this cliaracte.. 

The consideration just nanl *dmny also render expedient, 
if not necessarv, a simple statement of the part, fulfilled by 
|’ the writer in connection with this work. The production 
of the general plan of the book, its development, after 
sanction by the Executive Committee, and literary con- 
struction out of the erode material obtained after compiJff- 
tion from the manuscripts of Exhibitors— this material # 
resulting from the official instructions given for the com-,, 
pihition of the Catalogue, and r the term compilation 
Mcliftling, in this* case, merely the rough preparation of 
L Exhibitor's manuscripts for setting up in type, the result- 
r ing matter being consequently in a very imperfect state 
— with the general literary und scientific superintendence 
and management f of the work — these have, forced tin.* 
occupation of the writer in connection with it, and for 
these lie ‘ may he held responsible. As ‘C* e result ofiftliu 
combined lahoi^ of the scientific annotators and of the 
w iter, and aft^r having received official sanction mid 
revision on the part of the Executive by the officer 
appointed, this Catalogue is now put forth. The consent 
effort of tjje writer has been to prepare a work* eff 
permanent value and ciduriug interest. May it be 
'aliown in' '. be Issue that the lalxmr bestowed upon it has 
not bee- / m t vain. * 

At' ne period when this work makes its appearance in 
a complete late, the (Exhibition is about to close. Tfie 
firot function of a Descriptive Catalogue can ther^’t.li*' 
scarcely he fulfilled cw the g.'eat spectacle it illustrates 
wilf nags aw&y. To those wtpiders of Art and Industry 
yhich man, tadght by God, has been by Him enabled to 
accomplish/ it will prove, a guide but for a brief period. 
But its morti permanently valual Me offices then commence ; 
|pd i{ mav oe reasonably hoped. .that, as a record the 
mast varied and W/niderful collection of objects eve^ 
behqla, and as a book of reference to the phifosopfccf; 
merchant, ati manufacturpr, it will constantly prove 
both intcrd&ting and instructiye to the reader. 9 
K It ik probable that, with the return of the Exhibitors and # 

I or the articles to the numerous localities abroad whence 
they were derircvl, copies of this Catalogue will lie sent, 

& A tdkeu a] so, and that these pages will he read in many 
lands long afUtr the Exhibition wall have become matter 
of history. May they be found, on examinationpto con- 
tain nothing which is npt »n harmony witli the spirit of 
t^e motto on the title-page ; and, while descriptive of the < 


supccssful labours of man, may it pot have been forgotten 
that the glory and praise are due to God alone. 

ROBERT ELLIS. 
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wort published of^atd yEars has a History so 
remarkable as that of the Official Catalogue The wH<J 
was already designed in 1850, alld the right of pubJizAtioh’ 
fold for a considerable sum. No definite Idea was Phcn 
entertained of its plan, or^vcn of its authorship. Ulti- 
mately it wah decided that the exhibitors themselves 
# v be the authors ; and wim a vifcw of ossifying ihe 
**iud m literary composition elaborate instructions were 
given for tjieir guidance. The result of such a decision 
tan he more easily imagined than described; and the 
labours df the editor, Mr. llobert Ellis, in reducing the 
mass to an intelligent shape m-y be classed with those of 
Hercules. '* ' 

“ The three volumes may be divided* into, four parts. 
First, tbe introductory matter, comprising^ history df the. 
enterprise by Mr. H^nry Cole, ah accent of the building 
by Mr. Digby Wyatt, and of the compilation and revision 
of the Catalogue by Mr. liobert a Ellis, a classification- of 
\ha objects by Vr. Lyon Playfair, and a map by Mr. Peter- 
man. After the introductory onattMS come, ecsgndly, the 
catalogue proper, written by the exhibitors^ in tbe manner 
above described; thirdly , the system of j introduction', 
classes* and countries, with scientific annotations ; and, 
fourthly , the illustrations. Of these four quarters, ‘the 
chief popular interest will protfably attach to the first, and 
especially to Mr. Cole’s introduction, which 10116 the tale 
, of the origin and progress of th# Great Exhibition. The 
author glancing back observes that such institutions as 
industrial displays, in which the race ib for excellence, 

S td direct commerce is not the primary object, have taken 
ace during the last century ; and he dwells with pioper 
emphasis upon the fact, that from the first they have 
•been entirely originated by individuals or societies, inde- 
pendently of any Government assistance. He then yives 
a sketch of the various minor exhibitions instituted by the 
Society of Arts and other societies, with a passing allusion 
to .the important subject of the national exhibitions of 
France. Perhaps a greater detail was desirable on this 
parf\f his tasty considering the importance that was 
ntta£pc{r to a report on the last French Exposition by 
Mr- Wyatt, which undoubtedly furnished ’valuable cle lt 
ments in matters of detail towards the development of the 
Great Exhibition tyelf. To this succeeds a complete 
history of trie undertaking, showing its adoption by His 
Iloy A Highness Pruce jybert, *bo origination by liimj 
of the great idea of summoning all civilised nations to^ 
take part in it, the early difficulties .through wlr »h the 
promoters of it had to struggle, and +bc arrange!, jnts 
nedhssary to its proper ordering* aiyl iinal jLpstitul^n. 

o^ole evidently considers the great feature .of this 
Exhibition to oe the thorough development uf the self- 
s supporting principle on wh^h it was established. \7e 
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in payment of the military and police ootistancc wfiich 
Hhf Government ^ios permitted* 1 ^ tfcu^employcd on (lie 
occasion. So completely spontaneous hns*bocp the organi- 
zation for the Exhibition, tatet ‘not even the several mu- 
nicipal councils* throughout the cqpntry were Employed, 
J)ut an independent organization was created for ex- 
press purpose wherever a locality wa2 disposed to form its 
own local committed. * Without the assistance juf IohSI 

..... it* rr^tA^.i «v-uii.!i: ! _i- .i* 


committees of the United Kingdom no 
Work's id industry of all Rations could ever 


hjbitjpnof. llTc 
fiaTc ueen*/* 


may take the following as the expressiou of a very general 4 was IDS being 307 ferj. 6 iuchcs of glazing. 1 ' 

JWilinir tin tViA wirt nf the Roval GammissinnerR. unon this i* umi - * .xl. *:***..*«, 


Reeling %n the part df the Royal Commissioners upon this 
subject: — w »♦ * 

(l TUBse who have had experience only of the Couti- 
^yntal systems of exhibitions, whffih^are managed and 
jmfdrfor wholly bf their Governments, find it di2ficidt ft to 
understand tbe self-supporting and sclf-aouKg principle 


of theupresent Exhibition, wpeh has hitherto depended 
wholly upon the voluntary subscriptions of the British 
people; the heavy liabilities which still hang ovtr the*] 
undertaking rest wholly- upon individuals in their private 
capacity, and not upon the Government. 4 The British 
people, as well poor had working men as the rioher classes, 
have hill the undivided responsibility, pot j only of oon- 

1cm of their own 


have hid the undivided responsibSUt: 
dusting tfie first experiment of an E; 


works on a national scale, but«pf pollecting fundi to pay 
ill the expenses, of an Exhibition of the Works of all Na- 
tions. Our National Exchequer has not been charged witij 
any portion of the expense*, but the contributions cf th<> 
most remote towns havo been received aityd applied, even 
s 


accomplished.” 

The result has demonstrated the ^l isdom dndtta suc- 
cess attendant upon .fhis career of honourable ^ncepeiid- 
*>nce, and has ta&ghtopn a grand scale the truth of the 
popular aphorism— Heaven helps tlu.su who help them- 
selves. . 

“ Mr. Wyatfs account of the construction of the Crystal 
Palace is a gsod specimen of an architectural paper, par- 
tially popularised, and rcnd^*ed jhtellifethlc to fyu general , 
reader. It is divided into two parts — th^fiut tiea|ing of 
* the building as it stands; ' the second, ‘«of. its creation.' 
The progress of the structure is traced»in this .paper from 
the erection of the first column Jo the stopping in of the 
last pane of glass. The subjoined oxf-jact Mill ‘indicate 
the general character of the paper, swid contains an in* ; 
teresting allusion to one of the constructive phenomena 
attendant upon the progress oPthe Exhibition Building : — 

“The glazing o* the nave roof presented formidable 
difficulties, from the great extent of work to be got through 
in so short a space of time. The ingenuity of the c«n w 
tractors was, however, brought to bear upon th^ subject „ 
and provisions were mode by them for the rirA^tnneous 
glazing of large areas, entirely independent cf a ariation 
of \vegthcr. Seventy -six machines were con rf.ru c/ed* each * 
icapahic of accommodating two glazieifc^ these machines 
consisted of a stage of jleaS about eight* toy t sijfitiiv. with 
up opening in its centre sufficiently large to admit, ftf boxes 
of gluss, and supplies of s?sh-bdrs, $utty, fee.? being hoisted 
through it. The stage rested on four wnall wheels, tilRcl- 
ling in the Faxton gutters, and spanned u width comdstinc* — 
of one rijlgc -and two staffing sided. Ini bad weather €fto v 
workmen were cntcJHK by an awning of qgnvas, stretched 
over hoops for their protection. « 

“In working, the. men sat at the -end of thd» platforsi J 
next tc whatever work had ]>ven last dryie; from wl ich 
they pushed Vhtl stage backward wifixiiciflly far .to nlldw ' 
thcih to iifsert a pane *6f glassy hnd «ns soon as that, waa., 
completed the}' movcfb again far enough to allow r «/vJtho* 
insevtttm of am/^cr. In this milliner each stage travelled 
uninteruptedly kom the Jraifsept to the corf anti west eru, 1 ^ 
of the building. * T.hc jloxterity qc^iired by the inon ,*_!• 
working tlic macbftick was yery remarkable. J$y nieni^ of 
them 'dt^xnen in one week put in upwejrds of 18.(KN) panes 
bJ glust? , being pot less tlian 62,001) feet superficial. The 
greatest number of panes inserted by a man. Ji cao duy 


V The third introductory prticle tCijataL^gf the difficul- 
ties through which? the Catalogue ha^^ai pass, from its 
J* first stage, os exhibitors’ manuscript, to its completion in 


ever made its appearance. 

of one o'bth? fyrstf troubles i^fo vJiich ’ irfell ih.^its pro- 
4ress towards perfection?-- , ^ 

« go smffi as the wqJt actually commenced, a mechanical 
difficulty ot *y commsn'jiropo^ions presented ii>qlf. i\n 
^jie^istribu^ioiPofiircrjfs toy the purpose id annotation and 1 
conation, they Jf&ti /eressaiily cut^n into sepurat^ por- 
tions, which haa dDstinations as far distant as Germany , 
and remote mtte* ui tbe lilted Kingdom, ^ldthor„they . 
were.fiosnatcned fof th3 purpose of insuring their scientific 
and technical accuracy. Many thousand proofs were^hus 
scattcredjn various directions, yet alrwere required to be 
gathered1tot G ti ier and arranged precisely in the 

• f % a y ASf * 
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sire fonp and order as that assumed prior to tfieir disper- 
£fcm. Some .of these proofs we not more than three 

* Inches long? ancU not brodfior than a narrow riband, ecfti- 

* tainingOnjV two or three lines; th^difficult*/ of determining 
and immeumtely affixing the proper plgcc of stffih a mirfute 
stfip in a work of such magniflhde as the present, seemed 
tfl be great. A simple jnefnod if ascertaining, not merely 
the placojbi tlm Catalogue , J»ut its edtiro history, Up desti- 
nation, annotator, and return, was . tyowever, contrived, and J 
the tiistory of gfeveryprppf has chut been accurately ye- ' 
cdfded % The inftftilStion tbps obtained whs sot accurate* 

* and precise Ahaf on the temporary delay of very small 
proofs their destination was instantly discovered, together 
with the date of transmission ana the nanto’.of the annotator 
to vlhdta. they had been sent. Mitch punctuality charge-* 
tepeed the return of the dismembered portions of this large 
illume* Had not such been the coto,nUie original plan of 

„ scientific cnddecntucol revision could not have beeq per- 
sisted id.” * c • 4 

“ Ofy tiie £ laSC.ific|tion of objects compile! by Dc. Play- I 
fail 11 , wifi the assistance of .eminent persons in the various ] 
arts, vfe can Bay c nq more than it is An elaborately accu- 
t rate skeleton of the philosophy of ijTdusfry and art. 

“ Hie Catalogue Proper i% thus nrr&nged 1. •United 
Kingdom, classes 1 Jot 30 ; British Colonieq. and Depend- 
encies, which are thus subdivided— a, British possessions 
in Asia fb, in Europe; ift Africa; d t in Atnerica,* e, in 
Australia^- To thfise suocccdr the portion of the work 
devoted % Foreign States, commencing with Austria an/i 
ending with the'* United States. * The British Catalogue 
ex tends* over 1,00S> pages, the Fcfceign over 470. In the 
former are included the united catalogues of almost^all pf 
our coloAies and drfAndenoies, with that of Great Britain ; 
k in' the Jfttter arc # tlre distinct catalogues of every Foreign 
State, even when* as in somp cases, these wtflre not repre- 
sented by more than two, or even or*?, exhibitor in the«| 
Industrial Palace. , 

“ It would be impossible to give an adequate idea of 
, Shis portion of the work without such copious extracts as 
> wtrnld swell this notice to an unusual and inconvenient 
length. •BeSWlft! it might happen that the sacrifice of our 
space woulll receive no adequate compensation in the ap- 
^probrftioif of # our leaders. The ^agarics of exhibitors, J 
vjfcncfl would\m&cftihtedly havu proved anfosing in their *j 
original* shape,* have necessarily bben toned down to ana 
uniform monotony,, and the task of selection wffiild be 
advantageous neither to reader nor reviewer. Something, 
Jhgwefbr, should Ip said of the annotations, which form a 
defies of 6kort ana pit Ay notes,' •which will always make 
them not less interesting tljat instructive to readers of 
very f cl ass atfd position m society. Their essential cha- 
rter is test comments toritti than elucidatory. "They ape 
explanations and additional —not criticisms. *Tjf“y are 
intended to gite vulva Jto what might Stiierwise have 
•escaped a; ;>f eciatioif, anti* importance to subjdbts Vlfose 
fcigdtficancc the general reader might not have othgrwisej 
caught., They often consist, it is true, oftumple enuiflcia- 
JiiDS of kqown^facts but they afe so asfftciated with the 
tfttt as to give uuusudl force and vrq^IrneuSe to the most 
universally Accepted truths. At toe same time the actual 
amount of information they embody offers a vfjy conft 
ptete view*o{ the sciences Vuich are now daily caintstront 
to industrial progress. v 

“tVo re^rfrd the introductions to*the different classes V 
and c6unt£es tluftbosj valuable portions of this 

worlw . TJJiey areull, with one exception, the production 
of the sejentiffo superintendent of the work, kfr. Robert 
Efts, krBe fias (SBtrivkd^o indicate distinctly in a single 
(age the most promid&iit objects of every* class or de- 

^ Th/addition of an index of immy 1 land af separate] 
oSfot uubjdbts adti* % grfaf value <o this Catalogue. Thel 
system of classification renders th$ ifork of eaw Preference 
tip the wffi of the Catalogue ‘of toe United Kingdom ; i^ut 

" J ^ t! the reidea 

volumes may be ne- 


on 

light have 


producing importaht results for the future; 
admitting that greater care* and more leisure i 
produced a more complete work than thg OMnal Cata- 
Imm which lies beforo us, yet itenust equally do admitted 
thm .the production itsdf in the short space of a few 
months is not the least wonderful event among the won- 
ders of the.Gre&t Exhibition.” , « , 

• * * 
Observer. * • 0 c « 

• “A wflrk Sf immeSise*mf^nRude, ami most cattf^jly 
imd elaborately compiled. Produced with the assMmce 
W nfhu ff of science, it is intended to form a scientific, his- 
torical, *and illustrated record of this gathering of the arts, 
products, and industries of tlupworld ; and when flushed, 
it is likbly to be one of thflnost interesdng manuals of 
general jnfonnatioir in th6 English language. • • 

c Globe. f # l# 

“ This wiK be a lernfM Is **} for all men's stiblves ; imj 
the Annua Mirahilis 1851 will live in its pages, long after 
tbe longest ase&gifdble duration to Mr. Paxton's prodigy 
of glaes oLd ifon." 

• , 
f * • * Sun. 

' , “ In the com^lation af this catalogue, the official con- 
tracton. have evinced nqt only enterprise and activity, but 
an -extraordinary amount of care and of conscientious 
application. Nothing scarcely could be ynore clear than* 
the whole firrangemcpt of the contents, npre easy of refer- 
ence, more complete -even to minuteness, or more* com- 
rfff§i|nsivS in tlmir entirety. Those touching and*majestic 
lines of Holy .Writ are with a solemn significance 
inscribed upon the title-page — “ The e$rth is the Lord’s, 
and all that therein is : tlte compass of the world, and 
they that dwtll therein.” * 

loader. 

“ The two ‘ Official Catalogues’ must uot be overlooked; 
they will be historical monuments. The larger catalogue, 
which is descriptive and illustrated, is a work interesting 
in itself. The introductory chapters give a lucid accouitt 
of Jho story of dhe Exhibition, from its first conception « 
through all the stages of its execution ; and the illus- 
tratiAj woodcuts will render it a delightful work to turn 
over hereafter, .when the images have somewhat faded in 
our memory.” * • 


“ Jutes Janin hap&een Itftely eloquei^on the th^ne of 
British punctqaV ty, and there surely never was* a w>rc 
marvellous exemjfiiAcation <ef the quality that so startles 
the lively ‘Frenchman than the appearance of the Cata- 
logues of Messrs. Spicer and Clowes for sale on May-day 
morning. JJp f to a late hour on the previous dhy the^hfog 
yiot only seemed impossUile, but would have been so to 
any prj^tcrcwhose dictionary contained cc hete dc tnol ; 
•but, r ec(s£iy as promised, the goodly quarto of three 
huif .red and twenty jmges made due appearanefi for u 
shil.xng, atid will remain a really striking monument of 
‘ termination employed in i^iis great eater- 


begoq^ this it would Have been ofdtok 
without the indexCA* In ffne, tUbfe\c 
' cepted as a ve ry v^qgble addition tojthe stock of useful 
practical Mrwledge. JndepAidentiy of the extraoldinaiy 
undertaking which they aqc iBt^nderf to comiffommfo, 
they form a lection of iSdts connected with the indus- 
trhu progress of tfc ^IvUixed world which ckn^at fail of 


tbe ze$. and determination employed 
prise.” • • « 

# * Horning Advertiser. « 

• , ‘^The progress of the # human race, . 

Resulting from the common, labour of all me,n, 4 • 

Ought Abe the final object* of the exertfon of each 
individual. • ^ si 

> In)ukmoting this end b . 

We orb carrying out the will of the rteat ondT bles«odr 
# God”e* . 

“guch are the lofty sentinfonts recorded in imperishable 
(print, aipon the page of a mere catalogue, whiqh, or our 
prescience is wofuliy at fault, will be treasured among the 
.most remarkrfbfe records of this age of srapid progress, 
pro thll dry list, as it seems at the firifc glance to be, will 
many a futiM reforence be made. The snbject-mtftter, we 
need lnrdly sgy, rises above and 'goes beyond ^the mvre 
scope of 1 review. It is simply the dictionary of art and 
industry, tfic guide and expositor of mams progress, the 
indication of his state of civilization, the lexicon of his 
luxury, tbe symbol of his peaceful intercourse, the cata- 
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logue of ijfa demafids and aspirings, their position, number, 
and supply Hi the annus mirabilit ' 51. The initial year of 
the seooudjial&of the nineteenth century sees the com- 
pletion of the>first * census* of commerce, art, and indutfry ; 
the first marked epoch, whencd* hereafter shall date the 
history of pursuits as yet ‘without chart, chronology, 
record, or the mtans of copiparesoir and estimate. Shch 
'ore spme of the many thoughts suggested by A sight of, 
the Jhninv'iting and multifarious catalogue tpi the objects 
as ambled bbneath the crystal ‘bow in Hyde Patk. hut, 
above* all, and superseding other ideas, arises wondering, 
tlie vast labour of revision, the unsparing scanty of 
i excerption, the kind yet cruel pruning redupdanci esn that 
must have been herein exercised, ere the crtide and uri- 
digested mate of .material furnished by the various exhi- 
bitors could be reduced to the concise form in vhich«wc 

'fo omit mention of the diligence, entcrp.isc and 
executive ability here shown by the contractors, Messrs. 
Spicer Brothers, and Clowes and Son, would be more 
than an oversight, it would te»A positive injustice. 

“As a whole, the * Official Catalogue/ like* ; the great 
vitreous palace which stores the invaluable treasures, de- 
serves study as one of the monuments, of the national 
industry* in the year which gives-it to.the world." 


months, and the fruits of the skill and intelligence of a 
whole army of editors, commentators, and correspondent*; ’ 
ittiose services were ca}Lei into requisition for tpeir pf%« # 
duction. V e Know of no department of literary Jobour ' 
whi^h is at once so onefbus, so uninviting, and so thank- * 
(dess as the compilation or catalogues ; and, yet there *ij*e - 
many points of interest ti tlie public involved in the com- 
plicated and extensive arrangements connected with tlie 
collection and arrangenfent, from so many thousand .con- 
tributor&and many count a nes,bf the varied and valuable 1 

mass of information contained in these vftlnmes. It may , 
be stated, in vhe first plac£\that the work" is without a 
parallel or a precedent m^the annuls of our literature, and 
( a thC design and means of execution being novel, rendered 
thd publication a task of extraordinary, and, we may add, 
unforeseen difficulty. * m * * ® 

“ Every, branch of ^cicncc^ art, a ad industry,, is "hm 
fully and efficiently represented. The most striking and ” • 
j, remarkable features, and the whole* 

‘ 6f the Exhibition, are here embodii 


11 Here in iteee handsome volumes we have the Exhi- 
bition itself upftw paper minm the pleasure o$.,thc sight, 
and plug a great deal Of information. What the eye 
]'>ses, pictures, abounding in these v oli-piies, do ti/gyil 
deal to supply; and what the understating gains is the 
concentrated aid of about forty of the* best attainable 

guides (writers employed fo* the purpose), who tell’fhc 0 0 

story of the building thoroughly, and take us through it, ‘commerce. The changing and inaccurate conventional 


^divested all* the 
promptings of partiality and all the Infirmities oT judg- 
ment. The literary Hepartmeftt has been presided Jiover • 
by mefi fully conversant with the Various processes in our J 
manufactures^ and thd character and uscs of the immense 
variety of objects collected in the building in Hyde Park; 
and the work will thus have 'an. enduring interest in the 
mass of valuable information o 3 almost eve^y iescription i 
which it contains, inasmuch as original infctrlh&tion of 
great interest and novelty has been obtained from foreign . < 
countries which have taken a prominent part ia the Exhi- 
bition * 

“In addition to these difficulties, wir^h have been sur- 
mounted to an incredible degree, it jnuit be observed that ,» 
the Catalogue embodies to a, large extent the science of 


, giving interesting information, about everything that it 
contains. 

* These three volumes, In short, arc of a size somev. hat 
commensurate -with their subject, and of a quality that 
does not throw discredit on their size. They are also 
most literally* indexed.. There is a directory of names 
connected with the undertaking, as exhibitors or other- 
wise, which occupies about ninety closely -printed three- 
columned pages. There is an index of all the articles 
exhibited; and really it is quite an amusement to look 
down this index merely, and note the strange variety of 
articles contained in tlie'gr&nd omnium gatherum w'tivch 
conra into opp tuition under the laws of alphabetical 
afjhjitjt. For example, here is a succession of tliiiigs — 
Tinsel Ornaments, Tintem ^Jbbcy, Tiptrec*Hull Farmery, 
Tire Bars, Tissue Paper, Tissues, Tobacco, Tobacco Boxes, 
Tobacco Pipes, Toilet Box, Toiliuets, Tombacs, and 
TsnSbs; from. .which we go on ihrongh Tonnage in Ships, 
Tools, Toothpicks, and Tpw, to Towelling.- 
“The volumes of Messrs. Spicer and Clnwe' 1 will of 
course be necessary furniture in every, large Oikrt#v ; and 
being unything but an uninteresting catjtiogwv teingiruly 
areal living, talking record of the E^hiffition, ijnd titling 
moreover in a. very pertinent and interesting manner, it 
will be a pleasant book fo£ any mgp to have upon his 
, shelves. * 4 

“ We need say no more to' recommend this catalogue 
i: a work most worthy <rf its object; a work that will re- 3 
main for &ter as the record of the famous undertaking. 

nr. j . , « s.i. A.,, i \ 


terms of trade are,, here, in many instances, converted itnto 
the precise and enduring langnage of science; and we 
have no doubt that this improvement will not be without 
its fruit in tlie promotion of the objects of industry ; 1*&- ^ 
cause hitherto obstacles have been experoriiten *by a com- 
mercial men in tlicir endeavours to introdued into trade, 
any new materials of industrial importance. J • 

“ Of the manner in whidh the woodi engravings, amount- * 
•ing to upwards of 1,200, have been executed :t is im- , 
possibfiP’to speak too highly. ‘Ttey hpvc all the delicacy 
and finish in many instances of steql ; and from fifiny 
months' personal observation, we'can^bear testimony to., 
tlie accuracy with which Yorms the mosty complicated tmd 
elaborate have beeAtfansfti-red to paper. Unlike a cata- ' 
logue, in the ordinary acceptation of the term, it abound? 
ip sourdcs o& amusement and instruction fon every class 
apd evory-tobte, the vast collection of, thg*Exhibition r ^t*re 
finding itq literary typ^, and fuj-n’shing matter for enter- **' 
taiument and reflection, as welf <o the fashionable reader?, 
j)the student, th® man" of science, os to the hard-taaided 
sods of labour, by whose energies and indu^ry 'the vr.it, 
pile and its contents have been brought Hoge^ier. TJ\djj 
the respectable contractors, Mesam* Spicer -and Clowes, , 
fytvcn amply fulfilled all the stipulated requirements -and 
•tjonditipW of the agreement cannot, we think, he 'ques- 
tioned. Andeed, we have reafeon to thinly thqj they hq\e . 
felt soipptliing of the dignity and importance of 'the occa- 
sion, nud have acted with a spirit ijid Jibemlity beyond, 
perhaps vrhat tlie , ^ Ik ° j * ll * i ** k, *' r '^ 1 * asil ^ a mstifv ^ lino 


peculiar/ -results wq^k 1 - jngtify^ ync 

We d<^ noi know with whfit pecuniary results’ the 4 official! of the great obstacles to the progress withe wq^k, qg well 
contractors'' may have brought thdrtlabours Jo a ciose ; * , ? * “ JJJaS 1 ‘ 

IMtcit is Certain that they have perfectly kept foith with 
the public, and that among those, who have^largely tbn- 
tributed in various ways to^ the completeness tf cur in- 
dustrial triumph they have established a strong claim to 
be remembered.” 


- Homing Herald. , 

41 Aipong the nAny wonders which the Cgystaf Palace 
coptaine^, the Catalogue itself, from theaxt^nsive arrange - 
ntents attendant upon its compilation, aijd the gigantic 
encyclopedical l sise to which ii necessarily swelled out, is 
not the least. We have now before ns three goodly -sized 
volume*, containing abdut 2,000 pages of engravings and 
letter-press, the result of 'the literary iz^ustry of man jr 


as one of , the chiaf causes of th$ grea^^ad^ltioqgl^expGMse 
incurred, was th^incessadt nbCossUy fUathe iterations of 
descriptions and places, and ii»ei tions *of ffteh material. 

Iri its preparation, % ho wever, anibunfc cf literary labour 

.has been expended which communicates fo it ajvalue en- 
during bgyond that yjf the ^cctisign of its production. d3he 
vast and jrqnderfqr accumulation Jf the production of 
lirjn&n immstty, of vhiSh 4 w the type and the^ponept, 
jwaa.collected oql ffyt a time. Itstiuftnaon accoHiplisUbd ‘ 
audits objects bchmvtdi the fodustrial<«tore is bein^ again 
rapidly scattered £mong }jie natiopa of the earth. The* 
illustrated Catalogue^ the ffecord ,of the hhiU.y and ^ob- * 
jicttf ct^the Great Exhibition, will form an enduring 
memorial, which few of those who li-ivc raml^ed through A 
the vast i^olfoction and con 'afibrd t^e means will willingly 


6 
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f ’ r r ^ - r 

be without It is somewhat remarkable, as evincing the 
Judgment that presided ovjjr the ebjects selected for illus- 
tration, SjiatHhe bulk of them Jta^ been the recipients of 
' prize** medals. We tiave only one other ^observation. to 
r make/ and tfe feel called upon, Jn justice to the contractors, 
to/iffer it for tfie consideration^! the executive committee.** 
{hiring the time this large serifs of publications', was in 
progress, the greater portidn of ih^ ordinary business of 
the contractors ^was suspended— the Catalogue itself \£os 
put-in type at least three or fimr times over \ thiw adding 


f another very^erfbus item. to me expenses incurred. We 
think wluai so many of those yrho have tendered good 
service <o the Exhibition are being rewkrtfed, it would be 
' a graceful and apprfpriate act of Liberality, on Hie pArt* 
o£ tiie executive, to waive the claim Voi* royalty, which 
tke terms of Ihc contract implied, e^en if they do not con- 
, ( aider th^ c&ntrfictorr entitled to an^furthor remuneration.” 

( m n *. » « Athenaeum. ' « • 

4|f A ifw weeks **oce, and of the visible glories of tile 
Great ICxtibi tick jjiut a visible wreck will remain. Me- 
* , mory, os we have siiid, May reproduce — and will— many ‘ 
a picturesque section abd selected object ; but less uncer- 
tain retards are rcqi&i^d to inform ks of thk actual value, 
industrial and scientific, of those contributions from every 
quarter the world which we have seen assembled in 
i Hyde Park* «» «• « 

“ Inrthuf Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue* 

. . we have such a ftcord. The work is without a precedent 
in the nfiuuiB of literature ; and llfn we regard the cir- 
cumstances of difficulty that surrouhded^the task ct)f fcs 
execution, the bestowed on those who undertook 

•‘.ifean sftarccly he^too great. The contractors, in that 

* enlarged spirit which appears to have enfered into all 
that ^cloiigs to tlie Exhibition, engaged men of reputation^ 
and authority in every department of science and manu- 
facture to contribute such descriptive notes as should 
render the work eminently instructive. It, thus, contains 

/it •body annotations which express the condition of 
human lLfoWlWge and the state of the world’s industry in 
( 185l : — and is a document of the utmost importance, as a 
* 'summary rcjfort of tbis vast international^ stock-tHking/l 
which no ogjftatSl Hilary — nor Any gentlemen’s library, of] 
, those wko aim Vit the collection of ‘literary standards — cair 
\ herujifter be jvithqyt. *• It 'is n^t the work of Tr day, a 

* motrtii, or a year : it is for all time. Centuries lienee it 
^ will Ite referred to f Ss nfcthority on the condition to which 

mM) had arrive^ at the period 6f its publications*- It is at 
/ once a great Trades-D i rector^ -i n foffth n g us where we are 


pendently of the editor’s staff of asristafics, some ten other 
gentlpmen were called on to fUrnisb technica^infbrmation 
an4 lend the assistance of their knowledge that all 
posable means have been taken to render*, the ‘ Official 
Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue* worthy of tlie 
wonderful gathering of fvhich it is the permanent re- 
cord.” * C # • 

• ' Observer. ,, * 

i 14 It may be truly bald- tbfct |his is tne nost exteaor- 
( ..Vmiry work that has been ever brought forth in finis or 
‘tufty ether country, containing, as it does, a mass of infor- 
inatijn to the natural and artificial productions ^ 

to be found In every quarter of £hc globe, with descriptions 
of the lfature, use, and history of each. If the object of 
suqh a publication had b£*en merely to ‘serve the purposes' 
of an ordinary descriptive catalogue, it might justly bo 
observe.*' that for such purposes it. has come forth too lute, 
.seeing that tie. objects therein described have been already 
withdrawn from our view ; but these volumes are designed 
to serve purpc-Cs at once wore important and more endur- 
ing. Ulie^ are designed to preserve and to fix in the public 
mind U lasting record if the results to which the industry, 
the ingenuity - and the invention of the world had reached 
In the year 185 f, Ufld to establish a sprang point whence 
future -.iges may proceed onward in the march of im- 
provement. “ .... 

“ 'yhe first volume opehs with a list of thf lllustrations.- 



,'by what efforts the srudb products />f the cnrtli have been 
converted into articles of utility or made the mdijium o£ 

, that refilled expression which, belongs to )&c province of 
jlJeative atf. c * ,> 

“ I*et it not be thought that because th^ Exhibition is 
oviv it lias 4 fulfilled its purposes. It 6tnnds tq the <voq[d 
in jhx'ciscly the same relation as do the philosopher and- 
. hh* wopks,. The individhaV will die ; hi 
which have ‘been born of him, the trutl 
• discovered, live op, -quickening and kindling other thoughts 
and tmths, T£^Exhihitidffr hqs lived its allotted time, 
and tjjeil ^but thuhCsitalogue is the sum of the thonghtsc 1 
mid tr\uhp td^whkh it Jius given birth>-nnd udiicli form ' 
the iuteliecvual* ground viheredh the generations that we 
are not to Be#uiuU buittl/’ % 

1 It be evident from what has bgett already stated. 


This list, simple as it^aay appear jto the eye of an ordinary 
observer, is suggestive of the extraordinary character of 
tpersvex-k m which it appears. The space uevotfd to this 
siidpfe 1 list* w&ild suffice of itself to form a respeclaldy 
sized volume ; and hence may he inferred the enormous 
number of illustrations dispersed throughout the work, 
and which, when, examined, art found to be in the beauty 
nnd the perfection of their execution, as well as in the 
judgment by which appropriate objects for illustration 
were selected, worthy of the occasion which these volumes 
are designed to commemorate. 

** In noticing this Catalogue, we purposely abstain from 
attempting to particularise any of the innumerable and 
al>V? descriptions of works of 5irt or of faucy, or the 
admirably-executed illustrations with which these volumes 
abound. Our reason for this abstinence will be appreciated 
when wc remind the reader of the almost countless sub- 
jects which ore here described; and of the fact, that of 
tli w': subjects some thousand** ..re rendered the .hemes of 
artistic illustrations, the execution of which reflet** the 
highest credit on tife engraver. The publication iw this 
Cutnlogue was' a necessity, which, if left misapplied, 
would hn*ve incalculably marred the benefits derivable 
from the great occasion which has called it iortli. ^ Great 
as was the good of calling all nations together to a|v i\J a 
idisplay such fas that which has so ^long '■maintained an 
attraction as deserved as\it wak unparalleled, a still more 
.substantial though possibly a less brilliant result, will lie 
fouiy . To cpnsist ,m the valuable record which these vo- 
lujdGs contain, ^fo huve produced such a Catalogue, at 
an ’earlier-period is v now shown to have been impossible. 
The vefy ruagnitude^of its merits conduced to create that 
impossibility ; but even at this period, and at future times, 
- — 1,1 l l not less welcome, or less 


l<igue oPShc Great Hxhibkiqn * ttitfld .gcafoelF 3 
offered and this ililhbc yet more |f^Kiug1y shown wheiv 
we comp* to the ctfnnderatiftu of'tncjniAiufecturing tfec- 
•tions and of the contributions < qjT foreign (tatesi ltegardless 
ofiixpeuw^lffis work lias beAi completed by the aid of 'a 
band of no fewenthwi twentv-six annotators, Sck'cted, as 
we nave ssid^firon# eminciK ptofessois of science, and 
skilled manufacturers^ In addition to thesejf tfid' inde- 


o truths whit’ll he has. .However remote, it will bt 1 ------ . , - 

ladlinir other Wionrfits'r wanted. ,It wm not ftt thc Unje > ■w.ien a 

millions duiring a period of excitement ern^sed by tlie 
feelings ih<5 dental to an occasion so unparalleted—it was 
not such a timf* Jhat such* a record could have been 
productive of its d&tined good to the reader, However 
eu.iiarily profitable a hurried work might have bekn to 
hthe publisher; and, so far from regretting the delay, we 
rejoice at it ; for by that delay the intrinsic merits of tfm 
•work Svere enhanced, and its value stamped e with an 
enduring character, which will remain as the best and 
mosl mornll^tafitable result of the area* industrial dis- 
play of'whityh it is a worthy and most invaluable record. 

h ** Weekly Dispatch. * 

« In acldition to the medkls to he awarded by the Jurora 
•to those exhibitors the excellence of whose productions 
ihay entitle them to that highly-toveted distinctiqn, it has 
* ich exhibitor with a medal oom- 


. *• 
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nftmortfiive of Ac great event, fe connection with this 


It is, that egch medal should be accompanied by a copy of 
the Official Illustrated Catalogue. The Illustrated "Cata- 
logue contains a mass of valuable information upoxtevery, 
hranclipof ssieqpe, art, and mtgiufycture, which renders it 
•an invaluable wyrk of reference ; and its expensive dif- 
ii*i8n fimong the industrial world, could not but be pita 
WBtive *ofi the most ^enOficigl results. we canpotf; 
doubt that Messrs. Spicer and Clowes, the contractus, 
who have throughout carried out their arduouf«uifQel> 

, taking in so spirited and satisfactory a* mamfcr, .would 
' still. further, aid the viqws of the Royal ftemmission^bj 
not permitting the question of expense to be altogether an 
insuperable elenlent in the carrying out of wlgit appears 
1 to us a very admirable idea.*' 

• # Atlas. # • 

** An enduring and valuable record of the indufjtrftl| 
. marVcls which the Crystal Jtalace •ontgned. The time 
k taken by the editors in preparing this Catalogue Jias been j 


excellently bestowed. It was, ladccd. not p grork to be 
done in a hurry. By way of vadc mvcum'to fheJCxhibi- 
tion visitors, there was many, anomie? volume of more 
manageable &ize devoted to special countries, departments, 
or brandies of industry, besid<% that marvel of. high 
pressure -«%the Official Catafbguc. In the Illustrated 
Catalogue tlu^ attribute njost desired waa the 'perma- 
nency of its interest. Jjy accurat £Wdl-sifted*inforinaiion, 
.lucid firraugomont, and wealth of explqnatorj*d<*igg»? this 
•end^has been cffectuaUy' achieved, ijong after tlft 1-arc 
and curious contents of the Crystal J’alacc have been 
scattered over the world, # tliis work will be valued as a 
memento and reflex of that marvellous Cffilerjion. And if 
at some distant jubilee year another Exposition of human 
industry should take 'place* under other conditions, and 
dbeupying, probably, a vaster space even than that which 
is now presented to our eyes, the exhibitors of that day 
will eagerly turn to the Illustrated Catalogue as supplying 

* a standardly which to measure the advunces they shall 

have made in their stveral metiers sipce the memorable 
year of 1851.’ * • 

* • 

Times. , , 

tt Although, in compliance with the original design of 
# its pfojeetbrs, the Grqgt Exhibition has itself^mjy an 
Viheincral existence, it satisfactory to think that the 
m 1st •ample mid complete records grill he preserved of its 
’Wiafactev dnd details. Few event % attracted such 

* an amouul of conlempofary publicity. The peu %nd 
pencil have both been incessantly at work in perpetuating* 

* lit indugxial triumphs, and when all the material vestiges ' 
of the display are removed from our eycg, it # will still jjve 
in a form the mftt valhable j&nd enduring. The reports 
of the Juries in each class will obvic^sly prove 8n 
important repertoire of facts and *bhservatmn^ and *tlie 

•information which has been oallecflel lunewspaoers, in j 
periodicals^ and in other clionnils of inftructumj may 
also be turned to excellent account ; hut it t<f the 1 Ulqpf I 
trited Catalogue ’ that w% must lwik as enable of .being 
made the most complete ffnd satisfactory wok Dereference 
heraaftcr on the* grqpt industrial pageant of 1851. T%at 
publical^n now approves its completioik ror three parts 
of jt hove already appeared, and tin? fom-fti will soon he 
ready. *lt is intended that it ^Imll be issued In three 

* volume^ the first two of which wfll be ded|pat^l to the 
products of Great Britain and her colonies, while the last 
embraces the contributions of* foreign ccranlries, Asrfar 
asfour own exhibitors ar£ concerned the work is complete, 
and £oni the portions that have already l>ec* gives -to 
the publit we are enabled to form a pretty fair estimate of 
its character and the style of cfkecutiedfc* Of all ^literary , 
labours, that oP getting up books of reference 4s, perhtns, 

tlia^nnat to/l i/Mie nnrl <na miwt 'TUn Imm ««•«/> 


the^nost tedious and the most thankless! *The bare name < 
* of a catalogue kills the interest of tue flmost indefatigable 
hookworm, Sifter the collection of objects to 4rliich it wn 
intended ana guide has ceased to be accessible. The^re# 
sent* however, is an •exceptional case, and we prediet for 
the. 4 Illustrated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition' a 
• i. 


standarctareputation. dhd a largeAaresof public patronage, 
when the grass has once more grown over the site of the 
•Crystal Palace, and tHI great event of this yety haikdfc- 
come o thingmf the pas# From unari)idalfle pauses, tlfe 
extractors, Messrs. Spicer and Climes, arfl»onlyds8mplet- m 
ing Hie last page? of their work as the spectacle to lyiicH 
it relates is about tq clqpe a but they need be little alfimede 
at sudji a consideration. It lqis A enduripg interest in file 
mass of valuable inghppation of almost ever} description 
which it contains. * put thfc industrial products *of the n 
world binder a glass cose jpas a wondefgil feat tc^pcribrm ; 
but here we^iave a still yor§ extraordinary example of 
condensation -qartly cxgcuied and in process successful 
completion. ®The Great Exhibitfon is reduced ^ifiiin thg, 
compass of thrctndt very unwieMy volumes, and to the 
intellect in all resects, and in most impor^ntreBpeets to 
thq eye, its features qpd significance Arc preserved. .Effery 
objeef ifi the collection w4tl be ffiund noted edown an* 
described wjth the amount of particularity due to it. Mhd 
promptings of partiality and thffdnfiranfies effcju<)gmenfc 
are equally excluded from* this TiAmsscd rAsqrd. An 
extensive scries of.illustratiqns is made to eAbracc every # 
object worthy of ellicidation by file artists' poyto ; anfi 
in order that the instructive character of the may* 
be fiilly sustained, annotations •j^ritten by men of the 


brief terms* the rationale of the more j-emarkaUe or leaw 
understood branches Shuman industiy. . W^thttiese fea- « 
turcs of interest, tlie^popularity of J.he 4 Illustrated Cata-* 
locale/ when coigpleted, seems secure. It fflll prove a • 
coliplete literary type of ttfe origisml tdjpvhijph it refers, 
opening up source of nmusementVrinstructjpn to $very 
class of taste, and proving equally akhome on«thc draw? 
ing-room toble, ^handled fashionable dileganti, in the • 

study, pored over by the scholar or the man of sofi^pce, at 
the merchant's fiesk as a book of constant reference — in 
the factory, the foundry, the workshop, as a repertoire for 
designs, and as highly suggestive for futufe progress, • A ’ 
more pleasant work to dive into darings jgle Ijout^cdh 
hardly be imagined, for yherever it is taken up there is 
something new and striking, and wortjjy pf qjtenfion. 
This necessity for tbudensation*r^ijlpr% prosing impfisp 
sible, and the classification of subjects sgcurft an agreeable 
variety of subjects without.mopotony on the dhe hand, os** 
a miscellaneous etlccS upon the otlfer. IllustratiAs hav® 
been sparingly ^sorted to in jhe first portion, jirMch rc- 
latea to $aw material^ but, as a Substitute for thas, w# • 
have*tablos and fiajistij^^f great vplfie, and a large 
of information entirely original in its character In the 
sccoiak part, which is Jevoted to maehinenr, nnmeupUB 
diagrams }nd sketches lire introdheed explanatory a f the 
1 diflfctent directs e^iibiWa. Thfe chief interest*\f tljp 
Catalogue, however, in # thi$f/espgct lies jn tKe third and 
fouAh jiarts, the latter of which is*till unfinished. The 
tiutc volunafb will contain, altogether, abouUl ,200 illus- 
trations, an&fhe gveatei*nnmber of tligm ^ill he giytrin 
the last v®lumt^ which will JhjJ dcdicate^.*to the foi^tgn 
hglf of the Exhibition. c 1 

“ Tllle is the proper course to qmrshe, for tbqloreign* 


copfrihutioxs arc those which it is mosf important %o have 
sketched, we are informed that ori ginal*infftrmafibn of 
value and, interest has been comiinnicated to the 
compilers of tk« Catalogue fronf tfiojjitferent.countries ( 
which have taken pari, in th» ExhilaCdb, axffi that tlfis will 
form a prommeut feature of the yorlk wlfon .completed. 
At nresent, while the •ouhlief mind^is.iaturtUed ^fthsthe 


At present, wgile the«pul^i<f mind^k^iatgrifiAl withs the 
subject, yie introductory position m fha hook may not 
attract me goticc to which it isgentitjed ; hut whqn we are» 
able to Ipob-bfdk up<m the^hulc unOprtakid)s/rom a point 
in tlic ihture,bam| proceed V> take its fixagt ibeasura as an 
hirioifoal eventawe fijA.ll ndl fail tp.be djjJy impressed 
iwith tfiAemaAabl^ character.bf the inform ation there 


l the prelimhiary notice of the^atalogue by Mfi Robert 
at kt editor. Mr. Cole's narrate i§ especially worthy 


3 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


of intention for tne iusigra which it* affords into the zna- 
chinurry, by. which vast projects like the Exhibition cau 
■ bc ijiccessj/ully ^carried out. v Even In this country, where 
the principle ’of association is sy thoroughly understood, 
that muoYmerp must (^pronounced to be a nAstu* piece qtf 
ftkilfpl combinations. % * ■* 

<4 t l.et us recur l for a mome.vt jts chief incidents. A 
small body of 'men, wiftlouf any' intluence of rank or 
wealth, and. forming the council o r vffiat had previously 
been regarded as ,v useless society, conceived, as early as 
1 MIR- the, idea of an*imlustrial Exhibition, nutionar in its 
character. AfV'r due fruitless attempt, they engaged in a 
series of preparatory tneasuresi calculated to render their 
scheiiuMuttcptablc to the 'public and secure of its support.# 
hour years of indcfutipihlc labour elapsed, and they had 
gutlitfvd unround their undertaking un^aipount of support 
width they edfocivcdi justified them in again bringiug it 
f'pjwartl. .They had i .need it under the direct patronage 
of /lie Crown, aud had secured for it, as an appropriate 
( be;ul, thc<ufiur' and tlwi' personal exertions of the lVmee 
C'ousort. / 1 Royal Commission was unpointed, in which 
men of all parties, irrespective of politics, were included. 
‘Ip the i^can time, the views of the projectors had expanded, 
and they resolved to give thei. scheme a cosmopolitan 
. eharavter.* The great seats of our hum u fact urcs were 
sueees^ull^canvassed for aid, and foreign Government 
- responded to the invitat'ons given to them, aud promised 
4 o j-operativip^’Y^t even this powerful combination did 
not. exempt the undertaking from perils that more than 


Literary Gazette * 4, i 

“ The philosophy of the Exhibition has yet to be written ; 
but whosoever would wield his pen in this liiglh theme 
must’joikc the C atalogue as bis text-book, aud discourse 
upon the sections which aiv stercotyjwd in its pages. We 
heard, a wise man say, 4 1 uiter this place as 1 wotild a 
church : the wonders of God are brought .before n .c, and 
the ac hievenents of man working in the spirit of truthnru • 
1 ere displayed. 1 always leave this migldy buiMiifg'jfc 
better man* than I enteml it.' The contemplation i" 
qujet-^uow tie excitement of the Exhibition and? its 
tliftHSiiiy.^s of visitors is over — of the Catalogue which 
registers fcs stores must have too its eunobling influences. 
I^'one cau know the difficulties amending the construction 
of such a Catalogue ns this who have not beOnr actually 
engaged oy such a work. "Under all tlie circumstance's 
of difficulty by which we know the undertaking to have 
been surrounded, we are houud to declare that the work 
has been most aply performed in every department Mr. 

, Jfob^rt Ellis, to whom the cditoriul *. uperintendenCe jkvas 
committed, has , worked mao assiduously; amt most of 
(Pose gepthwion* who were selected us annotators have 
added mucjji ,to thy value of tlu* work. On the whole, 
we lnucji quesbign if in any country, in tin* same time, 
any book of the same extent, presenting so various a 
eliaraeter,. could have been so well produced. The letter- 
press is unexceptionable ; the wood-cuts are good and 
faithful ; the registration, as far as regards, t 1 Exhibi 
‘ticn. is correct, and the notes ••of. value This is no 


iMJiivtuiniiiQ {Hiiin v ■ null* 19 wi iy\ i y auu tiur in jui vyi, vaiur a 1110 19 ww 

•onre thn s at(MH-(l to ue fatal. The cucFtioii of ways and j ephemeral eutalopue? o.Vituries to ome it will bereferi-d 
< moans \viis*for ’some tifue a stumbling-block in the path, ! to as linking an epoch, and indicating the point to \fhich 
:iinl thu Cormn^sion l^ng hesitated to assume the pclfu- b mari had arrived ^11 the industrial arts iu the Veit." of 11 
uinry responsibilities! yhich, iu some way or other, it was Graecd851.** 
f.Vcssary provide for in consequence of the iletcrinina- . ... 

fion of Mcss^. Mundny’s contract. At a ny*t critical june- ^ ’ e Horning Advertiser, 

til re Mr w lVtc> came forward, ami, with a degree of public “The reader, on glancing over the pages of this great 
spirit and liberality which cannot tail to •be appreciated, 1 production, is struck no les* with the number than the 
pledged his name for a startling amount. Then, when i value ol‘ the pictorial subjects on which the prodigious 
obiter difficulties had been overcome, the qr.es Lion of a ! outlay, untiring energy, and vast industrial and eoimner- 


Uiilifing prenent^d almost insuperable obstacles. At tin 
last lm ibeiA tyfr. Vaxton ami Messrs. Fox aud Hender- 
son, rushed to the rescue of life perplexed Commission, 
miff afteV a jaiecessionrofft dangers, € tk» seheim(of the P.x- 
liilutjoii was in "safdtjf.* Had Mr? Cole’s narrative been 
move detailed, it 'might have beeu rendered still more 
lit tract if r ; but the author, no 'doubt- prudently preserved 
silenrefiln points which would perhaps have been indis- 
Uu* leading men in the Council 


riiil resources of the contractors, have been expended ' 
ami employed. Apropos of the contractors, ivis but just 
to observe that tlu;v have more tilth) kept faith with tlu* 
pvblic! They were indeed bold men, but bold with judg- 
ment too* who, while the -'kcc-ss of the Exhibition itself 
was yet a problem, of doubtful solution, stepped forward 
with the (then much needed by the now' plethoric - 

pursed r Joiiimissioiiqvs) for the privilege of pi'niting the’* 
eiret to touch upon ; mid the leading men iu the Council ! CatalogiKvMid further engage^ to pay a ‘royalty* of ii "T 
ofrt hi-vkicict > of Au‘« having gained tliyi** ohjtef, ave'fcccn on each shilling, whic&, on *250,000 copies of the sifiaP.Vr 
quietly resigning to irtoro exalted’ 'names the honour aud shilling l !utalogiqy would amount, with the first-namdtl' 
glory of tin enterprise which they not only orifp ipitcd, sun., to 5,200'. 

but rendered practicable by their exertions'.'* Of i*Ir, l)i*»by 1 • •* To them, then, the public owes a debt of gi*atitude, as 
AVyatCi account of •the* buihlidg and of Dr, T?; ofi Ila\ - ^ aids— and no mean one — in the fruition ftml pcr c »ctioirlif w 
fair's Vlassificatiou, it is iiufi'iwssary to* speak, as the plibha an experiment such magnitude aud* novelty of eoh- 

liave tlis.V kept to tne letter of their 
ost scrupulous exactitude, but they seem 


u yatu.i account or«tuc* nunoiKg anc ot III*, I#; on ruiy- ^ aids— and no mean 
fair's Class! liea lion, it is iiiifi'ee*‘ssary to’ speak, as the pubhu an experiment uf 
is idreiuly well iuformt'd on those subjects; but to tlie ■ cejjtion. Not only 
dircctoty tof the Exhibition aud to the list of 1 urors s^-ne | doty witli t’rfe it.osl 


aiuomd of attoiitiou is fairly du •. In the^« names are 
„ eoiypYised an extent and Variety of practice ami scieutiffc. 
. 4aleut, tlie' union of whitdi'on any onff «..*casioii, and for 
. *.any giteq, purpiftsc, is idtogother unpiveeileuted. As tlie 


to nave j^dvu stiiuulatnl witli the diguity a>«d imjiortuiicc 
of the l r udei taivffig,t.'tod tc have riseu iu spirit, and libe- 
rality, ^ wiul ene.'gy as the- task enlarged and new difficulties 
rose he fore them. A 4 List,* a ‘ Catalogue,* c* 1 Guide,* a 


, eye gl^ioes over the seemingly uninviting nrriy, it ftrim- 1 ^iland-liook,* was talkul of- -hut lo ! the demand was for 
possible not Uxbp s' ruck with tlie curious eoidbiuatum^of | uu 4 Euey-dopa-dia.’ The learned labours of academicians, 

* persous yvhieli they present. Lemliir^ tiadesniem' ami 1 tli 4t seieut Hie ^ researches of the cliqpiist) the glorie** of 
manufacturers rub shoulders wjtli the most eniiiient'Jihi- | sculpture aml^iihistic art, the skill, activity, atul ^ he dis- 
• losnpIs-Ts 4 of tin 1 'flu,- and sQietifce, .descending from her ! eoveries of tl.j^tmbos, the laboratories, tlie libraries, "ml 
pi'dcst.il,»inii^rles fre^.y and unostentatiously with the j life w’onfciho^i of the wqyld, are to be transfei'i^d to tlu? 
follgwViss of k'ird'OinnfIcd industry. Not ohly so, Hut all • pager of^i hook; and it) object worthy of p. ; ctoria¥ p erma- - 
tin* nationk of 'the VUiilized fc oVld send tlu* most distiu- ! m*nce r .or requiri(g, from its nature, either portrait, view, 
^uis{icd of their citizens iu thp peaceful arts ’>0 sit in ! play. cxplauatoVy section,’ or diagram, is to be omitted 
judgment upow the coin par jitiv*' excel 1 enck^ of rivsft pro- , from its eonteuts. Add to this-ihe Egyptian task of re- 
nnets. and tVilctcriAiiic at polyglot flont-rcK ?es tVe stage ( filing that.neeessary ingredient to artistic and literacy, ns 
of imhti i rial iiro^ress wlijclmnaiihuiid litre attained^ Tin* j well us typographic excellence, ‘time.* 
direetoiy of lilt' Exhibition and the . fist (9f Jur-'lr,' taken 44 Yet? how tlu;. difficulty has been grappled with, and 



to Industi ) , but j\ *gu:nrivtee I 0 . 0 vilizatilm Tfie pages 
oAhe^dTbisti^ied l/italogne,* wfurh cd'itaju these irnid, 
are ns instructive^ ah d t reassuring as any witfiiu its 


1 


Catalogue wv fearlessiy prono .nce it a miracle of accu- 
•aey,, a model of methodical arrangement. T«his will be 
well .understood only by those who- have experience in 
the .difficult task of definition and classification. Tlie 
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# y 

oa Uil ogle’s having toon curvfmly Reused by scb'lftific 
hands}* It is pleasanLfor once to find sci c n cfi }1 escft i dip 
front its lofty curule chair, ifinl cheerfully Icmfiug 


fly - 

to Ac sistor /rts. Sdltumow, one 
AispicioHs dawn of another era 


fully lending it#**iui 
e iuncics thatfthi^ 

; That tbc^arnSi i 


is the 
will no* 


u; shoots frf tin 
the dowiifflll <il 


la i ge r muttle themselves sullenly in 
encyclopedia; and on j l&ils, qf it we 
expired and abstruse problems. Be thfs u^it may, and 
without drawing tiyp further distinctions between the 
commonly .wise ulul the rc lively saj>Hmt of tliis*gr any 
otlicr*geiioralioii, it miijpbc fairly said that an immense 
fund of vail'd knowledge ansi sound graUfi^ption may be 
derived, ulnyjft at rai#loiff froig those voliftneg, and the 
[•countless fuels disseminated throijchout their 1,4'H pagitfk. 
. "Those versed m chemistry, or endowed with a me- 
chanical comprehension, will naturally rewsrt^o tlft # fir§t 
portion of the ‘Illustrated Catalog!#, ’ vhotein we notice 




fblleetivo idiosjtocracics, the varying varieties, the clash- 
ing characteristics of 1 S,(K)0 people of every class and of 
every ritton^for such is tnc ^number of cxhibitdlj, are 
here epKb^iseTL, arranged, compressed, chronicle^ and, 
iu many hundreds of instance#, given to the c)'e in faith- 
ful, elaborate, and costly engravings. % m 

“Aijd ulj this is ncIrievciL s<y that the lust [waling 
anthem on the evening oPthc Tltli of Oe(ober«liad bjt just 
away along the huge ribbed curve of the transpaiAtt 
IfiVisepf, i# a c tie gorgeouff giU-cfkged reeffrd, wliieh itfcajl 
tlj&hbhall remain peririanently of one of tl* world's win- 
ders, is laid, in its gay livcrjfcof blue and gold, woifrhc 
tables of itei subscribers. I 11 the words of* !liarl« thickens, 
appjied to|.hc smaller «and cheaper issu^Me have her** 

* the composition of fifteen thousaml authors ; most of tin m 
authors for tlie lirsl time, w lu»hnvo»had their excrescences 

pruyed, and their diction occasionally mended. Now, 4 . , 

llie first production pf an author, if only tln^e lines, is \ with satisfaction, not ouly^ndicateu, but also ■illustrate, 
usually •esteemed by himself as a sort of*l*rincc Jin pert's | tljofje spbciiyciis of human skill ;i*id ingenuity to whicn of 
drop, which is d^sttiued entirely if a person makes upligj luti* especially, the public mindjluf beeifalflbfcted, fein<* 
it Ait one single scratch. ^oine ShoKS^inds of autuors, tin', Jong-expected awards of sticccss%il coiypNtion. In 
therefore, must be dissatisfied with the flttctoply to limhc this respect, the pnomoters of the * descriptive Catalogue J 
it available for public use/ • • ' , | * j almost ‘to bavV* been eml#w#d w ith an infwn'ti ve, i#>t 

“Thus far Box's pleasantry as regards Mie clfc'ap shij- to say* a prophet ic*sense <3‘ individual merits. *lt must b# 
lingsworth ; hut the * Illustrated ayd^ Inscriptive * essays- acknowledged that* even 1 ookin^tf the succeeding volumes 
a yet holder experiment. \\ hjc it retains the tgrseness of ' Prom the* same point of view, th^y will be n^t to*convey , 
description, il :iddsannotationsof*i|iial perspicuity, ability, j i in* sessions of greater i^terigi. Many to^gliom tlie most • 
and inipftj^iility. "1 ’br.se aid# to a full comprehension oYl brilliant nfrchauicul aehievemeiits ary iftritjcr^inore nor 
tlie Bxl libit from. p*ns ^>f the most r]u:i)ificd wri lift's," 1 less than singular contrivances, will have a tolerably accji-** 
setjbrtli iu succinct please the ]*L*Buniics, , bi antics, and ' rate perception of [yi^ly ornament*! aeliicyenguits ; these 
. characteristics of the various obj.-ets cuuinfira&c(l««*Tlds ;-wJl dwell once piorc, if oijy in the faint recollection of* 
alone niusl insure tlio ft periiianenl \uflie of the • Official*; them, on tilt glories counccted Milanese w in- 

('atalogue/ ’’ " • I dow ' and the ‘ Veiled statue/ tbe^Trusgian shield/ a»d 

* Daily News. t j other illustrations, which, ainitl tlu# universrd jiietoilul 

“The 1 Offiei.il Dest^ipuve and 1 1 Catalogng* deluge, seem to* have beefi withheld by their proprietors* 

has now been issued iu the form of three not over-bulky [lor exclusive insertion in the ‘Official Catalogue/ It 
volumes. In tin front pagift of die first volumes are con- ' nwy here be stilted that the embellishments to the lettcr- 
Aiued a neat array of industrial chart.', of comprehensive ■ press have combined the lithographic process, steel cn- 
indexes, and iiilroduetory matters, which, ; mg with the ! graving, and wood eugraviug : though the hitter, as usuitl, 
‘raw materials ' ami * machinery / form, on the whole, a preponderates. The archaic pencil o£4tfi£Tei#tieI*lias 
pretty solid mass of information. TJu* who 1 * of volume given extra dignity to t^c co\cr as wcll*as tlie fmiitis- 
the second deals as cuielusively with all that is eomu'eti'd 1 pwee, the latl 
with the I’nitcd Kingdom, ns "the third ami last does wirfli Bet us tun»( 

1 he industrial coutributiomjaj^he 4 foreign stat*/ KsV § contents s 
lowing so closely os tines the present .publication oil tli» [ threshold, and by their twi^ aid we can steer through tin** 
heels *nf :!b many nimble IbreruuiKTs, it must necessarily ! troubled industrial sia. Thus profile, afixious toVscov^r 
folio t , t ll#t llllll.il til. contains if not of a s\d|ingly Irhat series of l^ k ating apparatus las been rew’itrtftd l»y r a 
a-ovel character, and to a certain extent, the puesent cat a- incdjil. may search m»ter cither liAulings of ‘stov^/ • 
lo|.mihas lent its powerful aid m^piiinisliing its claims to ! 4 Mcfteriiich/xiudfiill once be dieted to the ‘ Austriai^ 
•tr’ufl'ity. Mr. Jiobert 1011 is, the dilic and abk* editor, i Section, No. -I I :i." T.Vn, nearer home, may Jbc found 

• lias lit us into all the sccrfits of the t -atalogae’s gestation, j unde 4 *«eitlj|er title of ‘Vapestry/ or ‘ Sibjhorpe * — , tlfi* . 

— 1 I-** ~ -.4 i to an namesake- atld so 

ks^i^iudW* or lc^> uuVcrs»L 


*x t uigiuty to t!]c co\cr as weli*as tJie lmiitis- . 
le latter of which is deeid^dlv- Maidisusm m deffign. 
turnover the* tempting p?^(L# f l'l»e ail'ayed list ot* 

: and their eAliihitors giret one^as it were, oft tins 

i ,i i i i . i, _ i .,1* 


• has lit us into all the secrets or the t at a log Me s gist a won. i umicj* •either title ot ‘^Japestry, 
Its type, he tells us, was actually ready, and so were most*) latta*, jto j-elatiftu we hone to an*K 
|V 4 i*L of i^s illustrations, before tlie memorable 1st of May. J on .ft ;*o9s inougl^put works ^»f*] 
1 (Vie vast d«iwl»i\gk, however, soon made iftelf nianifbst. liutercsf. • • 

: i. ... .i.^a ...i.3k.i. ... i _ ?“i . ; i. j a.._ .i it* ■. _ 


inasmuch as tlu#’ whlMi, to^lie casual observer, miglit j 

have seemed to contain all the necessary AciiiSiits of ord^r i #nwdie strnjifely varied host of individual chifracters eou- 

i I 1 ,... it*. "A.... .... .Ai.. 1 4..: u:.. " * “ -- ■* .... 


ami symmetry, was, at least, for tlft* true pflfrp<V»s of*the 
# ( Catalogue's registry, eoniusiou^norsfeoir 
some exhibitors had taken up positions 
Untenable, ^tilers neglected al tog* the 
Iirthis terrible dilemma, •which it^eems, 
hut months, the contractors, Messrs. Syicer 


•Vfter dwelling in a sufticieiitly philosoph^nl sliliu 
ist of ii 
list, uml Vlbow iiic 


<M)<TTp ( V is ortlie tainech iu list, wul •elbowing eael#olfier with alpha- 
{Tmimled^* While j Indieal respect tmd^mler, fronylDs BoyaUrtglmess PrSic^ • 



w isely adopted .the plan before nientioncjLl^ of using %ic Lno\dl traits whiql#rcdeem its ha<jjmeye(l #harai^er. 'fhe 
main text work of fiiejpostlier Catalogue |( or the shilling j » onstnieiion oU«tbc building is nartj^yl by Air. J)igby . 


ont^ w]j|ifti thus acted Is a feeler amP test %f substantive 
correctuws. By degrees, as eve^-y one knows, sitocessffe 
editioiyswvere issued, in which lacuties w ere lilleiL u[* and 
"iftudvcrtangies properly corrected. A.|l tlms, ny % joint 
addition and elimination, we ate now fuAiislied with4he 
imftt trustworthy industrial chart tliat ha* ever been 
issued. Besides these considerations, other nufciftc \i\£A- 
onccs we A* at work to retard progress : there were lot 
merely nel^laudatory encomiuftis to wrln e, uiiiiit#lliA<le 1§ 

..IT . *. „.*l* * . | ft fv 


icing 

poneuts of Ae most striking lgatures aid iLsIructive les* 
sous derivable from tlie iiiternutioiiul gathering, ^'lictj 
task^we are bound to add, they have executed in a lucid 
and masterly maimer, which warrants the insertion of the 


Wyatt ii* mingled fueft, figuAs, nm^KctclicS. And lastly, 
Mr. liobert Kllis imparts to us of*the Tilarining 

dilliciifties he ^nl to s#rn^>iiTiWiii fVl|^riv|fdt\gemei A the 
thousaiyi^ a mV one little uuftitocripiJsTip$»of paper out of 
which oi« Jgnnogp neons work Vas ari^'ii; justly.renArk 
ing at\ly ssnif ‘timejihat Ac fact hitherto boi*n unw 
cxampltftl of firing ing to successful bsuc*u wo.rJv such 
imfiistft>iis com pi A it v* • *- - - — 


Th*,* an aifoT|teiiu tig; loii^riut was U\ direct atten- 
fipi-ton^ paragraph opi-^eh' Section fo the V l p4e 
iri/ of 4 Avi pnr#cularj;uiiiitry or «ili#tri<^ : re- 
i;ving, revert leless, purify exceptional fact's to be ap- 
pended to thift which wifi ofteif fts souaPJ 


souAillpstratiou, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


) * >• — ? — ^ 

Lbytten prides herseflf oifher rigging if Amsterdam. be- 
„ r *id' , s flcrriy^s/for the million, produces liorse-hair for the 


sigbtf in the balance of universal iftili'tfy 
Jfollocxiug oat the spirit which Seems to have dictated ‘a 
^racbfhl impartiality tow.*v;ds oif! foreign rivals, the third 
volume, relating Viorc specially to their efforts, has/ been 
evidently »gcrt up with extreme cate, Quid a move lavish 
* expenditure of iHbRj-ration/** 1 ' Their jewellery, tliejr ila-" 
mascene work, their laboured ^jroups, their ingenious 
fifrniturc, haye deceived) eqCal Ciouours at t> 3 hands of 

• the draftspiarfT. We can (w\y JbinC'm the Iwxs expressed 
ky^the contractors, that with the t r li(e of the exhibitors* 
uud their contributions, to the numerous' localities abroad j 
nglit^fv. v e thdj^ w« re derived, copies of th ; s Catalogue will be 

r not only sent but til/i^n also^ and C!u*se pages re? t \d in 
lamltf long after the Exhibition has become matter 
of nistory. The (dll us/ rated Catalogue/ in: its' present 
toinpreheifsfve Yorni, ^i\w affords almost the sole indus- 
trial soured qf fntui s investigations which are professedly 
or in any way con netted with the yet undeveloped re- 
sources of ‘the nineteenth cyntury.” c • 

4 * Chemical Reed’d. v 1 

44 Till; lint, of anno tutors of' the Catalogue, vlio lio r ve 
, brought thei r* practiced kutfpdei^e to the elucidation of 
tfte vnrioyj •^epf.Vtivents v itli which they were most ron- 

* « versimt, comprises men whose name* are guarantees of the 

value of tjie information furnished by them, and the 
« 'appendage of whose initials to the hi tides describe 1, 
stamps 'the* wok wifi that degree of authority, without 
' 'phich its pinctioal Vkl/!e to the philosopher, the merchant, 
tl't* niaiiullicturcr, ot the general reader, would* have been 
* greatly lessen'd. r 

“ \VY Enlist not, in our notice of the introductory part 
of the work, omit to ineutiou the valuable "and interesting 
series of maps which adorn the commencement of the lirst 
* vouTiyie, and on which tin* various mauufacturiug districts 
of <fbr ^w’n^tk'Other countries are aecnrulely tlelineated, 
and their natuv.il productions slyiwn. 
jJ^Wo 4 * am v U vonclmje jmr brief and imperfect nntic<‘*of 

♦ tins imports nt wori;,.wJiich Or. \}Tft*wi*ll coif. mended in 
his Uuugiiryl fcoturi 1 at thf Society of' SVrts, on Wednesday 

Evening, without stating that /he highest credit is due to 
tSIk* puk“bhers fcfl* furbishing so complete a record of thy 
Great ■Industrial Exhibition. When #ve consider the 
•• ilpncj^e difficulties nlfcnduiit on tlw production /if siyph a 
/■rork— the joint prAdpetion of mare tk :$a i f nt)0 authors, 
whose varied contributions, in im> t y languages, bad to be 
. clarified aiid^ arranged, and, as for as practicable; anno- 
tated *and explained -when ww consider tliaU tl^s tfust 

* amount* of .matter *fas *ae|iuillyf n ty^u* at tlfe dp^jiibg of 
the. Exhibition,, before ^i*vei*'llK\, articles were lirlly ar- f 

• raifpedji^thc building, wc cannot, but Regard the ‘Official 


approached, cither as "regards acmrary u/ comp 1 'teness, 
the work now before us. JVe believe there never was a 
work^e preparation of wlrch was attended with .s \ many 
difficulties ; and we consider that tfco highest credit is due 
to the publishers, who preferred rather to run the risk of 
neciiurAry loss, than to presort to the world au inefficient 
record of an event, wlrcli — whether as regards tlr* mag- 
nitude, of itr operations or the completesnccers which Jiaa 
attended it— is without a parallel in tlie history of thehvoTld 
4i . The annotations .on t5e artidlc^ exhibited ir tlie elaS** 
of rcrehtest interest to our readers, were wisely, intruded 
to* vrof*$sor Austed and Mi** Robert Hunt, ana the result 
has been t£c production of a compendium of inning und 
mineral produces, containing 70 prges of valuable mutter, 
deserving of publication in a separate form. /Hie account 
of the,natur * and extend of tl& ditlerent deposits of mineral 
fuel in various parts of tlie world, written by Professor 
A listed, is -eplcte with information. The remarks of Mr,, 
llhickwell, on t r e series of iron ores contributcd’by him 
■to'tlig Exhibition, form a valuable t">.i Il.se on the- iron- 
producing distri' fa of the country and the ores obtained 
therefrom, if ‘id elicited the marked commendation of Sir 
Henry Dts lb Itache, in lir. recent lecture at the Society of 
Arts. >!r. So](witn’s detailed accoulit of tlie lead mines 
at Allcnhcnds iorms 3 useful treatise on, this department 
of muierutyroduce, espcciany a«« illustrative of the various 
stages. of progress from the mine to the market. Mr. 
.ftiint contributes a r.loiv of information on jtV-i tin and 
copper of Con wall, whijst the general mino v al prmluce is 
ably annotated by Pro£r:aor A listed' 

“ {ft/.* c.'»jel*ts in /lie class of machines for direct u&* are . 
illustrated in a very superior styl.*, and their description 
is replrte with sound practical knowledge. The specimens 
of successful application of nicc&aiucul skill to objects be. .h 
gieal and sin«il, Umitlieiradaptati.nl to useful purposes in 
tlie leuding imuiufactureslif our country, form one of the 
most ^ aluable portions of the* work before us, containing 
as it does, a history of the enterprise aud industry of the 
mechanics of Great Hritain, not to be met with elsewhere. 

♦•The general style ami character of the work through- 
out is very superior, and the profusion of well -executed 
engravings with which it is adorncu greatly enhances its 
pAictical value. The library of ov„ry Englishman will be 
iacoinpltfLe without a eopj\£* this truly national work, 
t, hicli will be ban led down from generation to genera- 
tion, as an enduring record of an event, which excited the 
woud/r^of the civilised globe, r:Hd formed fc>no <9l‘ the 
brightest phases of the present century. - 

“ We have ironi tinr to time heard various snggefftjcf.is 
put for/li, as to tlrc most useful jnode of appropriating tlAs 
surplus of I fiO.OOO/. in the bands of tin* Royal Commis- 
sioners. We consider that in the distribution of this 
surplus, no country which took part of tlie Exhibition 
slngtld be overloidced : and we see a iio practicable way of 
n^omplisln^g this desideriom, more likely to give ge- 


lllustrated aud^Dcscriptivc Catalogue’ as bem^ itself one j nergl satisfactir,*, thai^ tliat of presenting a copy of the 
of thft wonders of tie Exhibition/ Air resjieckf the general | ‘Official 'Deso^Rtive^and Illustrated Catak.gue* to each 
* Jly^ and getlifig up of tlft vork, w e i^*edP'*'^ 

* is wortjiy of th|i nublishers, w liav - 
’ *iicithoiv/?ist nor min? to bring < 


out 


wortlnfboth of the great imhidriul underlining | foreign countries wdiieli contrilmted to the success of the 

public patftxufgi* find support. The library of the^phi- j mulevtakrig. Suck a present would be a graceful acknow- 

losopher; 4 the Merchant^ the mntiufacAim*, the mav. of J, le^, _ A c *’ - 1 — 1 ,x — 1% * 

science and of ix “ ** 
the pdssessioi/ oi 
wliich^ ffiterlftivcd, 


taste, wfi.il be hmwiplcte without 
a ^py of this, ^ruly national v.ork, 
*»«. wuwwwl, xjill serve the valued, pnrposj* of a 
rec/Vd of tn«»ur knowledge which 

even- day presetk tli^mselveti, to our attention, 1 ^' which, 
•from tlw* want of <1 suitulde jKucc foe. t^ein^iiiiim'diate 
•eeord, pass^ffom tlw nieraftry^lniosi as soon *ss irecl*ived. 

. -.‘l . 1 ' . 1 " .. ^ . 1 


iwm unOitaipii— u JJIUU- ill n if vu hi uigi I'L'CtM'UL'UaUl Way iQ 

easy|fif reference ami tutet/ss— and thift> r* fast 45 anfount c\f 
practical ifvid,useful mSM’ipaliony'now ioftt, wo«ld be storeel 
up Jbr the future ^vantage oj ourselves mid otlidi-s,” 

<* * v + • 

r ‘ 


/JCirJjjj Journal. 9 
o “ Of (111 tbe v , various jrtiblication^ profesling to "rjati qf la 
the Great lmlustrffiT I>h|liitiop, hoito lmvc .in iSij^yay it 

“ - % r ' * , 


icCgenicnt of-fl e assistance rendered. by «?acli town to- tlie 
|>rouiotion of tl|* general good, w«ehl meet with ^‘.ii versa l 
approbation, find give such an opportunity of intludMig 
fm'eign * dun tries in the distribution of the fundus could 
not >vyll abtiu|ed in fi any other mauuer." * v 

c c • Spectator. 

11 Rut^ it is not ns a catalogue, iu the common sense* of 
tfk,*tcrm, Qhat the three large and handsome vidumes 
before ns were ever intended to he considered, or could he 
used in^tlie natifre "of things. They are not an introduc- 
tkon, but fcofi^juentj they follow, not precede, the vast 
collection which occasioned them, and our experience of it. 
The purpose of tlfc catalogue is fulfilled if it moulds and 
Enlarges our views and strengthens onr recollections ; for 

V. . ' 1. .. .. !. !>% ilml nAMMinunliwl llt/i nirwl In anv 


neither has it in 1 
largt extent in the study of the ] 
nfiinly profess sqch an ailn. 


iieral mind to any 
itiou itsolf, noi did 
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•* " 'fllic * Descriptive and IlUistrtted Catalogue’ its, then, 
a memorial of the Greq£ Exhibition : and if that was 
iiothi|g lew t^han a compendium of the industry <tf*thc age 
and a concrete of i intendencies, this is a cyclopscaia <xm- 

.1 .1 'Tl ■ ,l| i a.1 . j | i * ■ . * 


mentsfcuight be greeted. Hue Andili* aTl the circumftancc? 
of |he time and th<^ occasion, we regard Ihe^ntJftogpe^s 
worthy of lho great uhexfomcnon whie^j itJrecoffKT A 
wan k of rwrniaiienf vwlue and enduring interest has seen 


densed. [It is well known •that the best assistance wub i produted jfamji to all parties concerned satij- ; 

se Aired to render it a scientific no less than anSiccnrgtc fcfaetory to know that the labour which has been Jjystowed * 
representation of the Exhitytiqp in its several branches. on it has not hewn i%vten. r £j> the phlpsopher, th<fmar|i-* 


France wi Ji her cxquffcite art, Austria with her Iroofs of 
«jwid(f and diverse empire, Northern Germany withNier 
^gsniltiib.ra thought, JUussia. wflh h.er massiwe productive* 
ntss, America with her practicality, •India witl| her 
gorgeousness, Egypt and Vunis with the lessen oVtlieir 
grand t: ’te, as* old qs the world and us unal fertile in its 
basis, ou* .. Colonies w ; £h the elements of^icir futnr< 4 — ^lit 
nations fJoyi the four points of the cotnpass«are returning, 
•from our shores ; England herself is resolvii^r hcr-congre- 
gated industry into its thousand constituents: the plic- 
. iiomeuon is gone, and its habitation know^it not — too 
dubious of its own existence for long| ■ but with those 
volumes in on. .session, the fact will remain jrpj*»- ] 
sent fact. It has stamped .'Tself n#t offchc retina only and 
the memory— though it will not fad^th Aci^yet awhile, 
hut here also, copiously and eiduriygly, V>|>e 'referred to 
as yet with us. And if the rocorcris tulunblc to limits 
historical wbrtfi to future fvenerrgions* as a picture^ of the j 
nineteenth century, in its products miu result*, in its idoas^ 
ot* itself, its belief of what it Infs done, and its expectations 
of liov, tl^-t is to be applied and rendered fruitful, nmT of 
what reniKins to do,«is not easily to he estimated at the 
present day. We tfmnol mat .L with it ifny so complete 
i expression of a period, material amllnveiftiv#. #iWie age 
has impersonated it** If, and sa f fgr its dagifefreotype. 
Whether wy shall he judged as eminently moral or spi- 
ritual, or truly [[progressive, we mustleave to the future; 
but in one many -si dal aspect we iqyy •xpyet to he kimmii. 

“ The work, as we have saui, has l teen ably got up. It 
m presents a very sufficient View of the transactions relative 
to the Exhibition, ns well as of its actual components: hut 
we could wish, as the publication was of necessity post- 
poned to so late a period, that it had been delayed some 
fortnight longer to of a list of the awards. Yet this, 
again, migln 'lA*med by some to detract frogi its cha- 
racter for impartial I f v, • 

44 And to party give u x * was mean l for^uaiikinj. 1 / 

* Athenomm. * * 

* 4 The third vol me is devoted entirely \>§Forcigif 
• States ; and to us us a yunm fact uring nation this volume 
•is tven more important than other two. It furnishes 
' • the merchant and manufueturer.^iiih a copioAs Trades’ 
Directory to all the great produce: s of Alu* old a#d new 
continents. It gives intelligence in connection with who 
• cxhiK't.ion of particular manufactures — of the natural 
•history, die locality, aud the amount produced, — of miu» 
stances employ ed,~ such J» we could not by ary other 
means obtain. This is particularly 1th e case witlf tli% 
Austrian &-*ction of the Catalogue. TU^notes aih most 



w * the work/ The descriptions ffiruislwd by the exhi- 
bitors- were in nearly all eus^s, of necessity, be affered 
hofm* publication: and it wus for some tinug cwjn after 
9 the opening of the Exhibition, diflicuV to fix the glass and 
diumber to which many 6f tlic exfiil^itors beteiiged. 
# Things were falsely dimmed, — there was much gram- 
matical confusion,- -scientific terms were seUlofn cowSctly 
applied, — technical terms were lVecuiently such nsfcould 
not be understood-- and tlieSe were Men wrofgly tra^f- 
lated from the foreign returns madd t<» the ” jF<litor A 
Amidst these and a thousand oth^* difficulties Mr. Kof <rtf | 
' Ellis has steadily pursued his woi£ ; uiuMt cannot he 
denied tltat he has brought it to an issire for which he 


Complete, ^o|ka oriAAent&Jisyrf cpntrifihtors, 
deserves»all praise. Wc do not menn to sny that the wlrk^ ai/u^os and- all,* is the * Gfcut^O.^iibition Onrcfhl lllus- 

locucC in three «Wuim>s, octave^ at threg 
List ctf AVards granted by 


fa^urcr, aud the mcrdiant, we repght, |his Catalogue 
must, for ever, nwwe an invaluable work ot inference. \ 

4< Tho i Illustrated Cafcifcgue’ is, % is true, bift aif ccl\p*i 
of tlic Great Exhibitiqp. Three ^4dmes can furnish but* . 
a faint ri^ex of the varied w orks of fcu^slry that were 
crowded together ig aff art^, of nearly* twenty acres* ' 
Such, however, is the power of graphic andVjtpognjjjJiic 
art, that in these volumes ariPcoutained the essence and 
very preguant SQgl of that so vast body* Pons wf r^es 
may be compressol into a few di#ps yf the most pfecious \ 
altar a vast volume (If vapour may be otndeusod'fyito « 
one drop of water. Such is ibc relation which iPay be 
a sumed to exist between the yAeat EfhiMflon«aiid diis 
it* Catalogue. Should fills recor4 of htSkan industry 
survive some thousand y yars, what a picture will it p|c- 
ki nt of the univvTsal activity, <hc fiery energy, autkthe • 
indomitrble asj : ,ration# of this truly iron age ! When 
generations yet ^unborn, iu tl^Aing over its pages, may* 
yet reflect on the wondirs of y!nginecrin^£kiU and me- 
chanical refinement whickVcre concenj^atcd within th*£ 
glassy wMls of the Crystal Palace^md rfxi^jnber wifliiy 
how brief a period they' had attained to. suc^h extraordinaire 
development, the,concluFion will ,be forced on their mlifUs 
^luit if the wiy and energies of the public, and the artilts* 
of the present day had been di\. ^ed iPth ^or/bsponding 
intensity towards carrying the fi.fc Arts forward to* the! 
same ikgrec of perfection, a re wilt migln. have «^jpeu* 
realized equfei to that tyliich charactcri^d the palmist 
days of Greece.” 

Weekly Nows. 

41 Among a profusion of excellent designs by fpft-raff 
artists, very earefully engraved, cac^JgjAy deserf iifjg of 
attention, wc cannot hc-Jp calling to vicwTlic following as 
|•a^no^g the most striking} — An Ax in i n^ter. cai^jet fbr Her * 
j IVlajesiy’# drawin^wom; a dra\^j»'g-t^)om«trwe-grate^hy«* 
Pierce, London;’ a sumptu 'us fou^poft brass bedstead, 
clothed in green silk, and a gorgeous bronze candilh- 
hrnin, by Winfie] 1, of Uirmhiglian^ a rotary klwfe- 
clcaning machine, by Kent, pf t ie Strand; tlyj Wwccddale 
testimonial in silvo-, by Hunt' knd Poskell; 
and tasteful s‘ , ’cr g^>ds by Smit ] ^and Nicholson; j5bv;c- 
lain statuary, by C Mel and ; a inagnificeut cwbiuet, made 
for die v. Majesty by A. M. Holland; and inyloi^ Or^- 
ruti.yl jriw-erf in vegc \ible ivhry. Ilf tlic 4 th Section, or 
relying,, j the ^fiA* ahls, we kavet%(m much 
plcitfed with the Ktajueslby aud 41 ary* Thorucy crofr, 
representing theft Prince of Wains as a slicp^ei^l, nlld th» 
•j%inces^fioyaJ as u gleaner; the Cjreck 1km tor, by John * 
(iiWSon ; luimUe bf Murat’s swrah^iy Hope ;. Iitania 

1 A „• 1 u^.. I 1... T . I 


tell exhibitors, and*’ 

particulaily tho successful ones,^Fhatl»oSks ja%pectiDg the 
Grfat Kxhihitioii they _wi£Lfi:ul »yal*id)te w *n sm^wing the 
pari? they nave acted* G Ait ^Exhibition Ulficial 

Catai V^'feosts atoyt tfy ccntp contains all the c»n- 
triiAi^pr^urfu coiftributidis in briflfniont)^ of all natiypg. 
Then ihc #t ph/e list,’ # or as Jherti(|e reads. 4 List of 
•Awards grnKcd an petoy. bf |CG pages, 

(])riA*%mlf aPcrp-wn, oi; akmt ^cv^nty-llve cents,) contains 
the namts tef |ho ooutributnj Irwin all nltionB^|h(^took 
tlic * coutlbil AWikd,’ cj the ^prijc medal, asd alio those 
that $v.«re ‘fionourablj^ morftioned.’ ^ By* far th^ 
♦aluablc, " “ 


Cv/uld npt have been better done ; if the labour lmd to be Ltratid Catalogues' in three «wjiunfcs, octavcy at threg 
again gone through, 'there is no doubt that many iy proved Bg iftSiiis (about ^15-.) The ‘Lis 
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Juried? is the same siift j>a$FS, and could be bounC with 
it* In tills lqje&nityceiitly illustrated work there are several 
thoqphad^vcndcuts engraved id the first stylo- of the trrt, 

' representing dll of the nuist striking aiid beautiful obje<& 

• shown at •trie exhibition/ It will be, witlj the ‘‘ List of ^ 
Awards .granted b| Juries,* the orfiy complete, valuable, 4 [ 
eriliiiriug recold of thtv * GrEat Exhibition of 1851/ 

1 doftbt not but tlwre arc several score of exbibitorHn 
* the Ignited Stales that will get this*to'jft*k. The articles 
the yjiited StatdJ (Jepartmtnt that are illustrated by 
engravings fire the American Ctotfr Company’s chairs, 
Chflson’s furnace^, Cornelius d\id Co/s chandefiwrs, Dcn- 
vrington’s flqatitfg church, Philudolpltf.i, Ericsftm’s nautical 
instsnmcif&t Goodyear’s India-rubber goods, thu Maryland 
cabinet of woods and other products, ami Ytat&ou’s gazelle 

r casriapfts. 4 c a v 

There were ft?w of those splendid walks of art from „t he 
Tinted Stated that shone so conspicuously in the depart- 
ments of many of th* old ^nations of Europe. ■Powers*’ s 
* (frock stavc’Vot long f ago (1850) vras engraved in ttys 
Loudon ArPno^rnal/avith a most fair, caftilid, and cve^ 
way complimentary critfcism. T will mention that Part V. 

’ of the ‘ Lhistrated Official •Catalogue’** is done up qs* a 
separate part, and sold at fifteen shilling* stcrlit g, (some 
84.) and that contains the United States part of the exhi- 
ip tors, with t! -»se of two nr threC other foreign countries 
, Jn the * Illustrated Official Cab log»e/ all, or nearly all, 
Wieavticles q/e^desiribod much more in rrtenso than in the 
*frief one-line paragraph of the * Shilling (50 cent) Cata- 
logue.* These ‘.Official-Catalogues* - 1*2 the only ones 
•published that arc deserving the name of catalogues , the* 
.one called the 1 Art Joa .i»al illustrated Catalogue’ being 
•a ipere list of«a few pforffcinent contributors, with engi av- 

Z * without one-tweiltieth^iart of the contributors bt:ing 
tioned. * • * * * * * N Supers on now, 

who read**lhis, can sny he does not know * where to find 
himself* in the printed records of the (4 rent Exhibition. 
TJeaiy that a lot of the Official Catalogues (small), the 
lllureWcd Catalogue in three volumes, and Part V. of the 
111 nitrated •CajRogm# (separate,) have been sent over to 
t|ie United Status* Let those wIk* have or have not l>een 
successful as contributors that wish a perinauent record oJ» 
•the* Great 45xhibitton«of 1*851., lend f«i 4 his boo killer anil 
gut a espy of any or all of thftfc works. As time flies aw ay 
tlieir value will increase witlr years/* 

• ‘ o\\ ■ '■ * 

1 Arbi©atb Guide. „ t 

# * *Ihe statistics furnished by Messrs. SfriCEn and Ct.owfs, 
tb/ 4 enterprising contraVifeprs for the CatalorCiea* and, nckt, 
to liumbcrk is other works connected! with the Exhibition, 
sJioV the gijMh^ic and formidable p/fl-ure of this part atone 
of the ftucLrtakiug. , These stati .tics present, or 
d.iomc?wh:i5i ‘of barren, repel lan t dppeamuice, bfiiigvi«?» 
iu long columns of uuinvjting.’jigures ; but it is the very 
■lure fatness i^nd minuteness of detail tliuar manifested tlfkt 
give to Messis. $picer and Clowes* statistics addtw 
charm. Before proceeding to notice the actuul sale!! of, 
u.id the sums realised for, /.the Catalogues, 0 Official and 
‘Illustrate*^ lihndibooks, Synopsjs^&c., rt should not 
• ph)ve unprintable tb say something of the prepare tcyy 

* , « * * i ► 


steps necessary to bo taken before these publication;. were *• 
fit to be placed in the hands pf ‘be visitors to the .Crystal 
Palace.. /And first as to the 'rades necessary jbr th pro- 
duction of the Catalogues: these *were, type-founders, 
printers’ joiners, iron-founddVs, paper-makers, wholesale 
stetionefT, letter-press printers, ‘printing-ink makers, com- 
position* roller-makers, er gravers on wood, ^ lithographic 
printers* hot-pressers, and bookbinders— ;n fill twelve. 
Thiii. as to the quantity and value of new Jype’ nianu- 
Tactured, and *he cjuant ; ty*of *type actually used -for the 
pnblHfitlbns. Tfce technical names given by pmters to 
the Afferent kinds of type required we consider it useless 
to state, es ifting u' .intelligible to a general read The 
f|urul>ty of type* necessary sorely taxes credih^ity ; but 
-4he facts are® incontrovertible. In addition to 'he usual 
resources of Messrs. Clones* Establishment— the extent of 
wliich can be judged of from their employing from 500 U> 
f>()() workme*. — the supply of new tyj e was 07 tons ; the . 
cost of which, and other necessary material, amounted to 
alftm* n,00(l/. Adding the type require- the Kenoft pf 
the Commissioners^ i he*\vovk i:om which wc gather these 
interesting v faAs), hnd for the Jury Kcports, a weight 
amounting no^i«*arly *orl\j-^ight tons was set apart for the 
service of *ilie E xbilqVion of 1 H5 1 . For each of the three 
small .Official Catalogues in the Engl is 1 ’, French, and 
German languages — from ttf'ce to four millions of types 
were required ; for the “ Priced Lists/’ upwards of four 
miflions ; end for the “Illustrated Catalogue,” ro l :ss than 
sevcMecn millioir . As illustrative of the nnn>u;;t of type in 
use in the several public 2 fti&*K,thecoin l, ined quantity, it nmy 
be obfaflMr *d, should be equal to the printed surface of Jl(i 
single 1} mes newspapers. Next, as to- the paper required f *r 
the Official Catalogues, and Reports of the J uries uml Com- 
missioners. For the small Official Catalogues 24,17:. 
reapis, or 507,0*11 lbs. weight were required ; upon which, 
and 857 reams of coloured" paper for covers to these cata- 
logues, the paper duty, at thi? rate of 1j</. per pound, 
amounted to 8,200/. IjJs. iul. For the Illustrated Cata- 
logue were required 100,000 lbs. weight, of super-royal — 
the duty paid upon which was 025/. The entire weight 
of paper used for the Catalogues and Reports immediately 
mentioned was 758,098 lbs., the duty^" ' vrns, iu 

round numbers, nearly 4,74u/. Oi'^thc small Official 
lisli, F.ench, and GerniV .^lulogues, 805,000 wei’e 
printed ; of the Synojisis of the Contents of the Ibiililing, 
80,500; of the Popular Guide, 20,000; of the Illustrated 
Cataloged 1 8,250; of Jlie Reports PJ’ the Juries; in two 
different typefl, 20,550 ; and of t J ae various smaller pub- 
lications, such as Hunt*' Hand-book, Keys to the Cata- 
logues, Pl’iccd List*; Ac., somcwljpre about 80,000. The 
cost ill the diftbrent departments, for the price of com- 
tors’ labour, engraving, lithography, hot-pressing, 
binding— is also noticed by Messrs. C’lowbs. As*‘o the 
%ale r*f the dillcrei** volumes- -Plans. Keys, i I al id-1 looks, 
Guides, (Catalogues — the num/er sofd, it may be briefly 
istatEd^ was 478.^11, realising 19,014/. 8s. 4 d . — a sum 
wliicli, we havV'gpive doubts, will prove anything lint a.i 
adequate kqeturn/.to the spirited Contractors for their 
immense^ Outlay.* - * 

i u o **> 


*• 1 ‘Extract feom t^te first effort of '{ ms ro^al comcissioir. 

T. 31 _i. . A.. i _ i e . i J j, • i 


' Catalogue*^, — It ^as pkvibnsly n«^*ssarytljM a complete 
•and nceiAntC Catdldgav should* be m»de of the articles 
exhibited, nol m oiAy fpr tht use of visitors, and of the Com- 
iuissioti<*r^ J uron,,j\nrl oilers faring tfee continuance ol'the 
Exhibition, but al^ dsWm eydhrfng record, %n thei uost 
pesfectcsliape, of the Exldhitiqp The (^onuy^voners 

considered ftmtthesc advantages L would hi Deli stuped by 
aubmittinjg to public Convpetition the fcuAsi privilege 
of ptepanf .g and gelling tli^OILi^ial Catalogues. Of tLes® 
the cheaper one Was, li/aceordance with thF-conditLAis of 
tender ljrd dovU by the Cuuimissionersjfft Xm sUd io the 
public rfuthc^price of oup Bhllling^aud Jorjouta^n not less 

- A - r ! " J m ^ouble f | 

twopence 

i 1 



was to be produce^, the price and manner of printing of 
wliich was left tj»> the nliscretion of the contractors. A*i 
optibq of preparing more editions than the two abofb men- 
tioned was r also given, o’ *. ' ° 

The QimniissionO!^ adjudged the right of printing and 
sale o£ these Catalogues to ‘the joint tender of Messrs 
Spicer Brothers and Messrs. Clowe* and Sous, who offereu 
the \ wn of £8,200 for the privilege (besides the royalty 
payable cm the sale of the small Catalogne). Tile diffi- 
culties necessarily Attendant upon the execution^ the en- 
gagements enteifed into by the Catalogue contractors 
jCCe ^Bg not only to the extensive nature of the undertaking 
itself, but ajao to the changes consequent upon the con- 
, tin^al arrival 6f additional articles from forei gif ‘countries 
Y foW a Jong period after the opening of the Exhibition) 


- w wr Catalogue, aa Illusti ite^ were surmounted by them in a very satisfactory .manner. 

Catalogue (also official), extending to two or more voV^a .sjv land thp volumes that accompany this Report wiil serve to 



OF"ipiATj DESCEIFIIVE AND ILLUSTBATED CATALOGUE. 

• a • ^ 


ehoW^botli their accuracy, completeness, and- their 
general execution, that jic Commissioners have every 
reason ir*- be satisfied with their having iiMasted’the 

to Messrs. Spicer and 
1 


preparation of the Catalogues 
powes. » 
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Appendix No. XXVII". contains a statement finished 
6y the contractors, shoving the exteht of^jtliis^c of tho 
ditfereivfcatulogufcft, and other Tories iLVustriftivejpf tho 
l&hibijou, which *hey weft authefrized^to sell m tho • 
Building: * o 


S$a forties of tEb Catalogues, extracted fl£m the Appendix to the FirstjBteport of tho Eo^al Commission. 

*• __ _ _ . __ . ** * «»K lU • • 
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* Trades netessiryJtTr tho production ofothc Catalog^*? 

“ * Printing-ink Mak#i< 

Compositional! or ^lakers. 
Engra&tys oil Wood. t 

T Pp'intAv* 


Type-Founders. 
Printers' Joiners. ** 
Iron-Fouiidcrs. 
Paper-makers. « 
Wholesale Stationers. 
* Letter -Pre&> Printers. 


Lithography Printers,’ 
Hot-Pressera. % 
Bookbinder^. 

# \ n 

Type- Founding. The first step towardtfthe mechanical 
production of the Catalogues was the preparation of type 
on a scale cey^pysurate with th^ magnitude* if the? un- 
dertaking. Two sizes \&rd sclleteu'r-ojje for tilt Small 


3GO lbs. Small Pica/cqual 1£4^20 separate! typefe.™ ^ 
240 „ Bourgeois, „ 122,880 „ 

190»„ Brevier,** \, 113,2fibj ft 

Miniod, „ > 109,200 

Although type is much lower in price now than it was 
some few ytaifcMiack, it is still an expensive Article, not 
so mugh from t'Je cost of the material— tC compound 
eff lead, antimony, ana un— - as from the arhount of labour j 
necessary fqr its production, five o/eratious^eiug requtred " 
•to, complete a single type ; whfiib froni itspatufal soffticss, . . 

I a Id the heavy pressure of the machine in pointing, it soon 

x -i ,1 iv..A. n I.’* i:.^» r 



As these works progressed, a larger 


lured within the short space of six wefcks. ** V'.W"r T‘ 

- - 1 * ,i v d I illustrated Catalogue 21 w 91rf. "Largo*. these price, may 

necessn—. New works '.IMrative of tHe'Exlnbition wire ! ffP"*'* the >' lo ^ 

contemplated : and the anpl^af uew <*))« was ev.-ut.ialfV !.«• W market pr.ee, and *hj» 

increased to 37 tons, in addition to> tlie usnal resources of I oh, ? ,n . v . J by corseting for *c manufacture of hjip 
the uousc 


l to 37 tons, in addition to* the usual resources of | oW ? , *l';. - ^ , 

i\ The cosrof this large quantity of type and \ q m ™ titles. * , 

other necessary materjul amounted Ur above JCG.VjO.' And, ! d ape f. The manufacture 
adding tlie quantity required for the tfeport of tlu^Joiniuib- ! processes from the sorting 
’oners and for the Jury Jleports, a weight amounting to I l j^ a complete sheet of paper. 1 


:oners and for the Jury Jleports, a weight, amounting to 
nearly 4S tons was set apart for the service of the Exhioitiou 
of 1851. s # 

‘ The following Table shows tlic Quantity and Value of 
New Type manufactured, and used for each Publication : — 


TriVk 


»■ Wouk. 
’ho 


Small Official Catalogue — English - 
U Ditty Lit to French ~ 

Ditty Ditto . German a. 

Synopsis or Contents of {lie ItuiM’^ng 

\ Ditto Ditto Frcnclt - 

Popular (Elide — - w - - - 
Index to OllWaT Catalogue - - 

-.Priced Lists - 

r lluuf s llaud-Book - - - 

' 'Pluiis of the Huildiugrcqu^ A) - — 

Key to the Catalogue - *- - - 

j lllu^ratcd Catalogue *r- - - ^ - 

llcports and Awards by the Junes') 
it (large ty pe) /, 

Dit(o Ditto (siflall fyue)-j 
•lloport of Commissioners - - -J| 

* o 


Weight 

in ll)s. 



5.604 
5,712 

4.604 
425 
425 
984 

2,780 
5,370 
4,114 
i 195 
- 81 
28‘,210 

107 

14,121 

3,7.52 


‘■?>f* na petf includes ^a variety *» 

' (Jftee rags to the productiol 
[Vo sizes only ^?ere neeetfiary, 
described as super-royd and double -’foolscap : t|ie folding of » 
the sheet Jpto 4, 8, and 16, forming tli# dififcreut-sizetl 
hooks. For the convenience and economy of printing the 
small Catalogue, the donjilc-foolscap was, however, me4e. • 
into four sizes, ihe sheets folding into *8 12, 16, atyl 24 
leaves. The Synopsis, consisting oP90'pupps«was printed 
on one of these large sheets, a f one impression. T^e entire . 
quantity of paper mni n factored was 388 ^ tofts ; and its 
jvroduction required 1 abort." eq*ia< Jto 33P> hands (men* ana • 
women) **fof three mo«th£ ' ‘Me^ra Spicer Brothers, 

/.i’i i i * x •_ • . i x . ? xl 1.. J. ’ 


3,877,008 
' 3,909, 80 1'l 
3,103,400 
. 202,400 , 

" 202,400 

310,944 
1,555, /MO 
4, 199,uf»2 
2,.‘Wl,12i) 
295,888 
1 ^2(X) I 
17, 345, 120 x 

fW, 513, 330, 

8; 903, 280 
r, 824, 084 



• Tljp printers of the.. Catalogues are type-founders as well 
as growers, and by working night and da*;, with relays of 
hands, they produced a great, portion qf thft quantity 
thcyig^lves ; the assistance of 4) the ^founders, Miwever, 

necessary ; ’and the Messrs. Mifler and Ei jhard of 
JCdinburgh, and the respective firms of Beslcy, Caslon, 
and Figgins, of Ijondoh, supplied the reminder. 

As an illustration of the amount of type 3n 'use £? the 
vaflou# publications, it may be observed tl. $ the combined, 
quantity # would "7)e eoual to the printed surface of IX* 
single 7i wiftften e wspa jiers. • $ f ■» ' J , . 

• A great subdivision of labour iuicwssary in tlyt?map'ii-^ 
facture of type : the arsons employ jd arej'ti.unlly in the 
proporfiow of 5 men to ft boys. The following stab inept 


engaged in its manufacture, that "not a single feilurj oc- 
curred V the '-ippoinfed times oLdeli very. I 

The small Official Catalogue, with its coiy*r, lx^rc lie 
* edges were «uit, weighed 1 lb. *, the dUty onx>ach _popy was 
therefore 1 ’ u., or ^4li *.bc selling price: equal jto 12J per 
cent, qikiiiie cost of th% Cptr Rogues, 'but 21- per ce^t. tin tlu \ 
mamlfactiire of tlu paper.* 11 .• , (l 

°* CiQhpilituf and Printing * — Thfe Catajogpe •Forms issued 
to the Inhibitors (in order that they might supply their 



shows tli$ weight of 
tujed in one week fly 
or separate types in each 


a i veceipf of 

(‘wamined by the compilers, who made such alterations as 
,tty% covSdcred requisite ; determined^, tl^e u^st.of tlbeir j 
judgment, the Class to which the article exhibited morc J 
especially belonpod ; mid forwarded the returns thiu> 
cgrrecte/A to^thc priutcra. i On 4un. ibe first portion Of/ 
these reruns was placed m iheJi aufls (Vf.,thc compositors, 
and speedily set up in type tne Illustrated Catalogue: 

Ln..n'..» \in lit 4-in /.I1M illiiSc Ikn2 c^nakn.u • axil diS— 

daph 
Proofs 

o/MhoseA-eturnfnvere forwarded fjan tinhrto time to 4lie 
conVnilei s, ^lipPexamjped t*^m as to tlftir general correttt- 
fiesH and pjtqriUHl^thejn to th<» Winter f6r such *emenda- * 
tioiisjas were tt-cessar^: tlieft 60 prlpfs were 

prinjed. aqd f^r wardifd to t Yk Executive ; to. the editor, 
who 7 transmitted oopies^to the. various aurt«fators\ to the 
compiler of tlte smal^CaNilog^e, in ,'rder that the de$pri>> 
A tions might bte reduced^ and to the Ffonteh aWrt .Cermar • 


four descriptions of type inanufife- tnvA gators, for the same nurpose*\if reduction land trans- 
20 men and 13 boys, and the Miimber laticfy. Ten # wepks now had fcfopst i— the 2f#tii of April’ 
ach quantity : — , > ^ad arrived— thd whole of the exhibitors Are turns received’ 

. / ! 1 J . j j - ^ * J ■* 
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up tq'ihfltbate Verc in type, affiounfm^; to nearly 2000 
pages : tbisjjmra, however, was £ilL unorrnngcd • and it 
was n&fc ui ’ ‘ ‘ 


M _ ^jr day £ previous to f che openiih t of the 
Exhibition tnai any Penned plan of cfassification #ould he 
4etei a mincd c npon. The contractors were bound' tinder a 
penalty td produce a Jcrtain quantity o| the small Cata- 
logue on the* first gf tfpy ; to dice* thi{« within four days, 
seemed almost impracticable. It was osirrinally intended 
^■by^lu? contactors tha^thc Til us touted Catalogue gliould 
( # also appear at the same«.thnc t but all 'hope of producing 
. ' anything mere specimen lfort’.w&s abandoned. 

The classificatirtj, which should Aavjj, been t{?$ labour 
/)f lifc-^y iitjii, became the {ask of the operative printer: 
the type ww arranged ia .*103 slips, each ^representing a 
page; slip afW slip was tuken up by the c^nip.ositor, and 
the exhibitors’ rtf wrrns, as numerically distinguished, col - 
/ lectedi together, 1 until the whole OU (’lasses of the fjnitod 
'■ Kingdom were arranged- The same arrangement, rioces- 
, sari ly* took place*for the Qyiqfiies and Foreign States ; for 
, although each vvtu/e had -fiat one nnmericnl order for :wl 
4 /he articles exhibited, they standjn the Grtnjognc in tv»o 
respective State in thq.sanie virder as /lie 3o Classes of the 

• Vni^ed Kk-igdom ; upwards of 100 distinct .'arrangements 
haj to be effected: the* classification completed, revises 
Veue fomvat dcd*ao the compiler, U* receive the n numbers 
bjr which the artr<Jes wi re to J/e distinguished in the 

. Huildmg ; 02 * 1 , l>«ge»- wujf tlie ‘prescribed limit, of the' sma 1 1 
Catalogue, ivud l(i$ pages were in type; a further reduc- 
tion had to take pl^ce in tlvt description p*’ the articles ex- 
hibited; imdjt wan jiot until thq midnight immediately 
< .preceding the opening outfit., Exhibition that tho small 
Catalogue- was finally “«&a<ly for press.” i 

TOw first or specimen Part 6f the Illustrated Catalogue 
. was also proceeded wi li on tlie same principle laid down 
fdr the production of I^e small Catalogue ; urid on the 
morning of the 1st of May both these works wfrre on sale 

• ji^Jtbe Exhibition llnilding. 

The “printing in* itself would ‘have bcyi lint a small 
affair {or the njypUi of persons employed, could the 
. matted have been placed before them according to the 
usual roAtiiw-of r.nthorship and pointing: this, however, 

• vfrus ipipraetivdblej nnd bettejnplnn eda'd perhaps liavp 
beeji suggested {haij, tk*0“fflilvvi. ed to n most su«eci«sful ter- 

‘ liiinutioii and through most ertranjdinni y difficulties. 

After tbi,* opening, additional returns e; me in. The hrst 
edition wa» found exceeitWwly imperfect : the superintend - 
eliits ftf Clfhisesumdortonlf'ihe ex a minion of the proofs. 
Hnpplicdjvnnissions, and corrected the*nniYitiufcal njuvinge- 
niUUts; many, articles were found i* one cbths that be- 
longed ta another ; tbs- exhibitors’ descriptions bad again 
to be curthiftu p> make room for additions afiiountiug 
V.l jaigeSj* and a second edition was pvoducip), witii 
d ^greater labour and uxertion thaiytho fmtf . ; t \ 

- *■ New returns continued^ c<mve in— removals front mu 

class to another wgio still found necessary, ami it. was m»1 
‘ until third edition vas produced, at a cost iff JahM.fr 
eqlipd to the two pWcding, that n corrctt fMldogue of the 
Exhibition could 1 m* said to vxist. \ 

( k Under these circumstances it was found impractical do 
either to produce the Illustrated Catalogue in a , oniph'tx 
' form, or me FYencIfand Gerimni translations, until a late 
11 upriod of the Exhibition : ami as the labours of the printer 
■ ilid not U“alty eo’^yncc jintil wfc*iiri four lays of tb« 
opening, so .neither dirf tlr*»y terminate until within four 
days of the close x»f the Esliildtion. * 

A detail' of the pr^gp^ss or-(Jie Illustrated OUalojfue 
would be u repctiti«.i pf the ditbumstauccs ^oufieeted with 
the* small Catalogur ; inasmuch, however, ^Lf tin largo 
worjt ia five times the §bfc of the smn ller^nu d the -?ac? o*/i 
i attention jeqiyred .uorc'mimUe, the cost ^ml labovrftn 
the prmti'ig-officc* were at leaaf ten tnnes greater. e ‘ 11 

Frencl^f ind C ertu y\ comf»ositoqr. wetb cjnplo^e d the 
* foreign translations. Tlie Exhibition of ujtf Nations, Low- 
1 ever, hof! cre&tpd a demand for foreign. lApers 1 ? and M lie 

I tm c r . 1, . I 

the 

i, accepted 

- - „ .■ , - finallyvAid 

successftillf brought tp a rf«se by men who knew' if it a 
word of the rcspgc'tiVc languages : French dud Gikfnftnd 

v 1 *s . V \ \ ■ 

/ 1 . I 



readers, however, weftjL employed to insure correctness. 
Th^ repeata! alterations and tr^ispositions in tliCgEnglish 
Catalogue’ created a great amount of confusi** ' the 
foreign Catalogues. T me mechanical clarification, 
i^plipd to tfie English;^ ' -t„be effected : a number, 
of persons were therefir . annoyed to cut up each .retum 
separately ^jaud j^iste them ou sh0ets 4 of paper under their 
resp£<$ive Ldass and country, and again place them iu t^ic 
co&ippsi tors’ liau(]ji for reprcjductioii. Of irfhe 
Catalogue ! 40 pagqg, uud^of the German 02, were ill this 
manner grsepond time set up in type. 

The time johwipied^u printing the various works wap 
2 1 fr d;iys. , J’ , be whjtle of the other employments necessary 
fog their production were also completed within the same 
•jieriod, * ^ 

Every alteration in the sm?dl Catalogue created avor- 
respoiuHug altei'cttxon in the Illustrated Catalogue, and in 
the French and German translations. ‘* 

The’ cost of these alterations, compared with the usual 
cost for setting up the *ype$, w»isir rt1, w * 

Hhi tlie smull 1‘jjata login* as four to one. 

,, 4 “Illustrated Catc J ogue as Jive to itvo. 

„ Fnvnch'Translation ns Jive to two. 

1 ’ Gentian Translation as two to one: 

« dr - *• 

And to this must be added, aa an increased element in the 
expense of printing, the extra amount received by the 
workmen for nighiMvork, equal to 10 per -ceiitC *on the 
wages paid. • •» ’ 

ji Corn pop i torn are paid by the l,0(l»h,fi>r setting up .ttoe 
typCs ; * and by tlie Jjour for corrections: the complete 
arruiigeinevt of 10,000 types is considered an ifiverage 
day’s work for one person. Tubular Statements simitar 
to the 'Priced Lists are attended* with 'extra trouble, anu 
are paid double tin* price o5 r mlier' work ; mid works in 
Foreign Languages a small increased price per 1,000. 
From the circumstance of all the types used for the Cata- 
logues being new, the Compositor had an advantage of 
about lo per cent, on the day’s work. 

The hours of attendance are from 8 in the morniwr until 
8 in the evening. When tlie men ari>rmukji. ing 
the night. they receive extra payment, equivalent lo 40 per 
cent, ini their. earnings. '*• .iO' 

To this branch of printing must be added readers and 
reading boys, iu tlie iH'oporliou of one reader and orte boy 
to eacli 1 2 compositors. *• j 

From the extraordinary number of proofs* required 
during the progress of the -Catalogues, four prthf-pullcrs 
w*rc constantly employed* so long as the compositors wen. # 
mt worlJ : 54 reams wf jiap-r, equrl to 27, 8U I sheets, were * 
consumed in proofs only. 

•Jhere are two descriptions of machines employed in ^ 
pointing : the cylinder macliino, attended by one nian and * 
two br,/s, producing- on the aVc^nge »T,000 hwpresbions per' ' 
day »,f 10.J hours: uiid the platan machine, managed by. 
Vine man and four hoys, averaging ot f 000 impressioiiff. per 
day. Tlu^maebitioleii and boys arc paid by day-work. 

PressnfM* are paid by the ream of 5l>(> sheets, printed 
on J»oth sides (or 1, Mhi in pres ions), tlie price vuvying 
according to tlie quali v of the work required. Lacli press 
is worked hv Iqo im^i : and it is istimateXi that, on the 
usual lescription pf printing, two mm wonld pmluce 1,250 
jierfect copies of one sheet (or 2,500 ynpressions) per day. 
The Illustrated, Catalogue was printed entirely nt the 
liaud-pressf xnd ’required so great an rmouut of care, that 
500 sheets, or 1 loot ‘ impreosio..s, were scarc»dy obtained 
from the.ncen it oneway : and of the separate engravings, 
eight of which weA printed oft one ilieet of paper, but 500 
impressions were produced in a day, and, in addition to' 
the jrto eifgaged in printing, four men were, constantly 
cmplq^ed iu w)^?t is technically called “ bringing fcp’* 'ihe 
flbjrraviugs or, wood, preparatory to tlie panting. 

, To 'the Frees afcf Machine Deparftnents in ist he added 
Vp«%ns r V> wet the pnpe^before printing, and others to dr^ r 
and* press it niiler printing, and deliver to the binders. 
The ^verage number of persons .employed in ** wttting” 
pal»er was equal to 6 men for 90 days. 

Comparative Power gf Production of Hand- Presses and 
St cam- Machines, — (Comparing »the press and the cylinder , 

^ L i 
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Jjgg. Pitjilisiiedjiin One Volume, J>ice One Guinea • ■ t . 

REPORT'^ BY Tllfe - JURIES, 

r * 0 . i * 

Printed, uniformly \^th tlic OiTicuitlh'&ri/tlire and Illustrated Cattdogm; anl containing referencea lo Mi'6 
Pi^s in t1*e CatifioguiV when* the Exhibitors’ (Inscriptions and Illustrations of the Articles receivin'' Awards 
^lKijPbc found. Tj which is added a Complete Alphabetical and CYwssified Index, ,nt 

8 * Aj«o/a IjA*JiaK-TYfeE KlilTION OF TI 1 E hAlfK WORK,.IN TWO VOLUMES, PjUCE TflSP OuiNLAS. ^ 

. . * . 'Ol B % 1,0 

I t | * . , 

• • RimIted Impressions have i lilso*‘])Ccn printed# in Imperial (Juaujo, on fine Plate Paper, of the 

REPOTS BY THE JULIES; 

r THE' OFFICIAL DESCRIPTIVE A^D ILLUSTRATED 
, / CATALOGUE;* .«.■ * - ' J 

« " * ** ' and 1 

* , t. 4 " !’ 

. THte REPORT BY THE “COMMISSIONERS!"'" 

• f , . . <■• 

Su \ A SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME, " , * 

• (-Uniform witlifho Octavo nPwrfoiJ of tlic Catalooub and of tlic Joky Reports, is now romly, containing 

t,} > Kepoktu ofllie Ito’aAT. Coma.^sionkus, with Appendices. Forming a complete Historical, Statistical, 
and FimiiiauiU 'Record of the Great Exhibition of 1851, with Plans and Diagrams, together wjtluaddititfmjL 
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